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It  does  really  seem  as  though  the  verdict  in  the  case  of 
Stock  versus  Kerr  ought  to  make  gentlemen  of  the  press 
think  a  little.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  defendant  had 
applied  money  of  the  Call  newspaper  to  his  own  use.  That 
he  had  confessed  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  and  his  state- 
ment had  been  reduced  to  writing.  There  was  not  a  person 
in  court,  from  the  judge  on  the  bench  to  the  spectators  on 
their  chairs,  who  entertained  the  smallest  doubt  respecting  the 
merits  of  the  case.  Yet  the  jury,  by  a  vote  of  ten  to  two, 
found  for  the  defendant.  It  is  true  that  Judge  Hunt  had 
charged  them  that  if  they  could  not  fix  on  Kerr  the  taking  of 
some  particular  sum  of  money  on  some  particular  day,  they 
could  not  give  the  plaintiff  a  verdict ;  and  it  is  also  true  that 
the  evidence  fell  a  little  short  of  this  requirement.  But 
enough  was  proved  to  have  insured  a  victory  for  the  plaintiff, 
if  that  plaintiff  had  not  been  a  newspaper  proprietor. 

The  verdict  is  in  line  with  all  the  recent  verdicts  in  cases 
where  newspaper  proprietors  have  been  concerned.  The  man 
who  shot  and  killed  Charles  de  Young  was  acquitted.  The 
man  who  shot,  but  did  not  quite  kill,  M.  H.  de  Young,  was 
also  acquitted.  The  man  who  libeled  George  K.  Fitch,  in  the 
most  outrageous  manner  in  which  a  newspaper-owner  can  be 
libeled,  was  found  by  a  jury  to  have  damaged  him  to  the  ex- 
tent of  one  dollar.  And  now  the  man  who  robbed  Loring 
Pickering  is  pronounced  by  a  jury  to  be  free  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  repaying  the  money  he  stole.  It  would  really  seem 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  class  of  citizens  from  which  jurors 


are  drawn,  a  newspaper-editor  may  be  robbed,  slandered, 
wounded,  or  killed  with  impunity. 

That  is  not  an  enviable  position  for  a  class  of  persons  to 
occupy.  It  places  editors,  or,  at  least,  newspaper  proprietors, 
on  the  footing  of  the  outlaws  of  olden  time.  Any  man  may 
beat,  maltreat,  or  even  kill  them  without  incurring  responsi- 
bility for  the  act.  They  are  out  of  the  -protection  of  the  law 
which  guards  the  convict  from  assault  and  the  harlot  from 
violence. 

It  would  seem  that  journalists  owe  it  to  themselves  to  in- 
quire why  this  invidious  distinction  is  made  in  their  case  ; 
why  they  alone  of  all  bread-winners  are  ostracized  as 
pariahs.  There  must  be  some  reason.  Whole  communities 
of  intelligent  and  civilized  men  do  not  for  a  series  of  years 
together  agree  to  pronounce  sentence  of  outlawry  upon  the 
members  of  a  recognized  profession  without  some  overpower- 
ing cause.  What  has  the  press  of  San  Francisco  done  to 
bring  down  upon  its  members  so  extraordinary  and  ignomin- 
ious a  degradation  ? 

We  confess  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  is  beyond  our 
power.  If  it  should  be  the  conviction  of  the  public  arlarge 
that  the  daily  newspapers  of  San  Francisco  have  deliberately 
made  themselves  champions  of  falsehood  instead  of  truth  ; 
that  they  have,  almost  without  exception,  pandered  to  the  low- 
est and  meanest  prejudices  of  the  most  ignorant  and  most 
brutal  class  of  the  community  ;  if  their  opinions  on  passing 
events  have  been  formed,  not  from  a  desire  to  find  out  and 
express  what  is  right,  but  from  a  cowardly  instinct  to  cringe 
and  fawn  upon  the  apostles  of  wrong  ;  if  they  almost  invari- 
ably espouse  the  cause  of  the  strong  against  the  weak,  of  the 
ignorant  against  the  well-informed,  of  the  brutal  against  the 
humane  ;  if  they  have  nothing  but  sneers  for  kindly  sugges- 
tions, or  generous  proposals,  and  use  the  power  of  the  print- 
ing-press to  disseminate  the  dictates  of  barbarism  ;  if  the 
public  believe  that  this  is  the  character  of  our  daily  press — 
then,  perhaps,  one  may  understand  why  they  should  ostracize 
newspapers,  and  hit  their  owners  on  the  head  when  they  get  a 
chance.     But,  is  that  a  real  picture  of  our  city  journals  ? 

The  settlement  of  the  silver  question  in  favor  of  the  strug- 
gling debtors  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  pressing  necessities 
of  the  hour.  There  must  be  free  coinage  of  silver  if  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  is  to  continue.  It  matters  little  to 
the  average  citizen  whether  our  aggregate  wealth  continues  to 
increase  or  not  if  the  whole  country  is  in  a  short  time  to  be 
owned  by  a  selfish  plutocracy.  Our  forefathers  did  not  leave 
monarchical  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  worse 
despotism  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  the  rule  of  pluto- 
crats, who  depend  upon  scheming  and  lobbying  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  position,  is  infinitely  worse  than  that  of  the 
aristocrats  of  Europe.  In  Europe,  a  feeling  of  honor,  which 
is  a  relic  of  the  feudal  system,  prompts  the  aristocratic  land- 
lords in  many  cases  to  bear  their  due  share  of  the  burden  by 
lowering  the  rents  when  there  are  bad  harvests,  but  here 
the  wily  and  unscrupulous  mortgagees  take  advantage  of  the 
necessities  of  the  farmers,  when  harvests  are  bad,  by  squeez- 
ing five  per  cent,  more  out  of  them  under  threats  of  fore- 
closure. We  do  not  believe  in  landlordism  as  a  general  sys- 
tem for  our  rural  communities,  although  we  are  well  aware 
that,  so  long  as  society  rests  on  its  present  basis,  it  will  always 
exist  to  a  limited  extent.  We  contend,  therefore,  that  the 
government  has  no  right  to  strive  by  artificial  means  to  reduce 
our  farmers  to  the  condition  of  vassals.  No  republic  can 
exist  long  whose  citizens  are  not  free  men,  and  no  men  can 
remain  free  long  when  in  the  clutches  of  twelve  per  cent, 
gold-lenders.  Are  the  manipulators  of  our  monetary  affairs 
engaged  in  paving  the  way  for  the  enthronement  of  a 
Czar  and  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  nobility  ?  If 
they  have  no  such  designs,  they  should  cease  to  support  a 
system  whose  continuance  will  certainly  result  in  the  degra- 
dation of  all  our  farmers  and  artisans,  who  are  in  debt,  to 
such  an  extent  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain  the  exist- 
ence of  the  republic.  The  prosperity  of  a  country  can  not  be 
measured  by  the  aggregate  amount  of  its  wealth,  but  by  the 
distribution  of  its  wealth  among  the  masses  of  the  people. 
In  a  flpjsperous  country,  no  able-bodied  and  industrious  man 


should  be  unable  to  make  a  living.  In  this  country,  many 
able-bodied  and  industrious  farmers  are  unable  to  make  a  liv- 
ing, and  we  contend  that  on  that  account  this  is  not  a  pros- 
perous country.  Our  farmers  are  constantly  becoming 
poorer.  One  cause  of  this  is  that  a  small  number  of  men 
own  most  of  the  gold  in  the  country,  and  control  the  govern- 
ment to  such  an  extent  that  the  unfortunate  debtors  of  the 
country  are  compelled  by  statute  to  obtain  a  supply  of  gold 
at  ruinous  prices  in  order  to  satisfy  their  debts.  The  world  is 
progressing  and  the  supply  ol  most  commodities  is  increasing 
much  faster  than  the  supply  of  gold.  The  result  is  that  gold 
is  constantly  becoming  dearer,  and,  therefore,  harder  to  ob- 
tain. An  ounce  of  gold  will  purchase  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  wheat,  fruit,  cotton,  etc.,  than  the  same 
weight  of  gold  would  have  purchased  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago — i.  en  prices  are  going  down,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  go  down,  so  long  as  Congress  compels  the  sellers 
of  such  commodities  to  receive  payment  chiefly  in  gold. 
Although  prices  are  going  down,  the  debts  of  the  farmers, 
which  are  fixed  by  contract,  can  not  decrease  in  proportion, 
and  the  result  is  that  they  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  pay 
their  debts.  If  their  debts  were  to  decrease  at  the  same 
rate  as  prices,  the  lowering  of  prices  would  not  affect  their 
abiiity  to  reach  a  condition  of  solvency.  This  being  impos- 
sible, however,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amounts  for  which 
they  are  indebted  are  fixed  by  written  agreement,  their  posi- 
tion can  not  be  improved  so  long  as  they  are  compelled  by 
Congress  to  barter  their  farm  produce  for  the  stock  in  trade 
of  the  owners  of  gold,  who,  as  they  have  a  practical  monopoly, 
force  the  poor  farmers,  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  weather, 
to  part  with  the  products  of  their  hard  toil  for  a  mere  pittance. 
The  entire  responsibility  is  thrown  upon  the  farmers.  The 
wealthy  gold-lenders,  whose  interests  are  secured  by  mort- 
gages, run  no  risk  at  all.  This  is  class  legislation,  and  class 
legislation,  which  is  a  disgrace  to  any  country,  is  an  infamous 
disgrace  to  a  republic.  Quack  political  doctors  come  forward 
with  the  nostrum  of  protection,  and  tell  the  farmers  that  they 
will  cure  the  disease  by  increasing  the  duties  on  agricultural 
products,  but  the  farmers  will  soon  find  to  their  cost  that  the 
application  of  a  lotion  will  have  little  effect  in  removing  a  dis- 
ease that  is  wholly  internal.  If  Congress  were  to  prohibit 
absolutely  the  importation  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, such  action,  on  their  part,  would  not  prevent  gold 
from  rising  in  price,  and  the  quantity  of  wheat,  fruit,  cotton, 
etc.,  given  for  a  gold  dollar  would  continue  to  increase. 
What  is  called  statesmanship  at  the  present  day  consists 
chiefly  in  pulling  the  wool  over  the  eyes  of  honest  toilers,  so 
that  their  pockets  can  be  picked  without  letting  them  perceive 
the  operation.  Protection  may  secure  our  home  markets  for 
our  farmers,  but  it  can  not  prevent  prices  from  being  ruin- 
ous. The  refusal  to  coin  silver  freely  may  result  in  driving 
our  farmers  out  of  the  English  markets  altogether.  In  those 
markets  they  have  to  compete  with  the  wheat-growers  of 
Russia  and  India,  who  are  paid  in  silver.  The  buyers  of 
England  can  afford  to  pay  the  farmers  of  those  countries  a 
much  higher  price  per  bushel  in  silver  than  they  can  afford  to 
pay  American  farmers  in  gold.  The  farmers  of  those  coun- 
tries use  silver  in  paying  their  debts,  whose  amounts  are 
fixed  by  agreement,  and,  as  silver  is  always  becoming 
cheaper,  they  will  soon  be  able  to  pay  off  the  entire  amount 
of  their  indebtedness,  and  then,  as  they  will  have  no  exor- 
bitant interest  to  pay,  they  will  be  enabled  to  sell  at  prices 
which  American  farmers  can  not  accept  and  live.  We  are 
glad  to  see  that  our  own  representative,  Senator  Stanford,  is 
always  on  the  side  of  the  struggling  farmers.  When  the  in- 
terests of  the  poor  are  at  stake,  he  invariably  casts  his  vote 
for  the  poor  man.  He  was  a  money-maker  in  his  day,  but 
we  know  for  a  certainty  that  the  one  remaining  desire  of  his 
life  is  to  perform  some  signal  service  for  humanity  before  he 
passes  away.  We  would  respectfully  ask  our  sleek  Eastern 
friends,  who  talk  so  glibly  about  "the  godless  West,"  why 
they  always  leave  the  advocacy  of  the  poor  man's  claims  to 
Western  men.  Do  they  make  such  desperate  efforts  to  keep 
our  farmers  poor  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  them 
from  having  a  harder  operation  to  perform  than  was  per- 
formed  by   the  camel   that   passed  through   the   eye  of  a 
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needle  ?  If  godlessness  consists  in  giving  the  poor  man  a 
chance  to  prosper  in  life,  we  admit  that  the  West  is  godless. 
It  may  be  that  our  Western  senators  are  not  as  regular  at- 
tendants at  prayer-meetings  as  some  of  their  Eastern  con- 
temporaries, but  when  the  poor  cry  for  bread  our  Western 
men  do  not  give  them  a  stone.  So  long  as  the  West  sends 
to  the  front  such  champions  of  our  hard-working  farmers  as 
Senators  Stanford,  Stewart,  and  Jones,  we  shall  be  proud  to 
proclaim  the  fact  that  we  belong  to  the  Pacific  Slope. 

The  organization  of  the  Western  Traffic  Association  is  the 
first  step  toward  a  general  union  of  carriers  west  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley.  It  embraces  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  lead- 
ing roads  which  run  from  Eastern  Illinois  to  the  Pacific 
Coast.  Its  object  is  to  diminish  operating  expenses,  to  secure 
uniform  and  reasonable  rates  of  freight  and  fares,  to  prevent 
discriminations,  and  to  secure  for  shippers  and  travelers  bet- 
ter service.  It  hopes  to  attain  that  object  by  transferring  the 
control  of  the  transportation  business  from  hired  employees 
of  the  companies  to  a  board  which  shall  consist  of  the  presi- 
dent and  one  director  of  each  of  the  companies  in  the  asso- 
ciation. This  board  will  be  known  as  the  advisory  board, 
but  its  decisions  will  be  mandatory  upon  each  company  so 
long  as  it  remains  in  the  association.  It  is  to  act  through  a 
body  of  commissioners,  to  be  elected  at  the  January  meeting 
of  the  advisory  board  in  each  year. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  immediate  relations  of  the 
public  to  the  railroads  are  regulated  by  freight-agents,  pas- 
senger-agents, and  their  assistants,  each  of  whom  is  concerned 
for  his  own  road,  and  for  that  only.  The  plan  works  badly 
for  both  the  public  and  the  roads.  In  spite  of  the  most 
solemn  covenants,  these  agents  can  not  be  prevented  from 
granting  rebates,  or  resorting  to  other  illegitimate  forms  of 
discrimination  to  secure  traffic  for  their  own  line  ;  and  in  this 
way,  uniformity  in  rates  is  rendered  impossible,  and  no  mer- 
chant can  tell  what  his  rival  really  pays  for  freight.  So  far 
as  the  companies  are  concerned,  the  agents,  not  being  stock- 
holders, are  not  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  properties.  It 
is  immaterial  to  them  whether  the  companies  pay  dividends  or 
not.  They  cut  rates  or  grant  rebates  or  allow  commissions, 
though  by  so  doing  they  run  the  risk  of  causing  railroad  wars, 
if  they  can,  for  the  time,  make  a  better  showing  for  their  own 
road.  If  the  truth  were  known,  most  of  the  railroad  wars  of 
recent  times  have  been  caused  by  the  tricks  and  the  pugnacity 
of  subordinate  railroad  officials,  and  their  superior  officers 
and  the  representatives  of  stockholders  have  been  dragged 
into  them  against  their  will. 

It  is  the  design  of  the  founders  of  the  new  association  to 
strip  these  subordinates  of  their  power  for  mischief,  and  to 
restore  the  control  of  the  carrying  business  to  real  representa- 
tives of  the  capital  embarked  in  it,  who  will  not  countenance 
a  policy  that  is  likely,  on  the  one  hand,  to  make  carriers 
odious  among  shippers,  nor,  on  the  other,  deprive  stockhold- 
ers of  income  on  their  investment.     What  they  want,  in  a 

word,  is  precisely  what  the  public  has  always  demanded 

fair,  reasonable,  uniform,  and  stable  rates  of  fare  and  freight, 
and  regular  and  reliable  service. 

Their  aim  was  tersely  and  clearly  stated  in  a  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crocker  to  the  Examiner  of  last 
Sunday.     He  said  : 

"This  agreement  comes  from  the  stockholders  in  the  properties 
and  not  from  their  servants;  and  still  another  consideration  that 
prompts  it  is  to  bring  the  stockholders  into  closer  relationship  with 
their  properties,  and  to  take  out  of  the  hands  of  the  traffic-managers 
and  the  general  freight-agents  the  enormous  executive  power  that  has 
hitherto  been  vested  in  them. 

"They  have  had  absolute  control  over  the  rates  of  traffic,  a  power 
that  is  delegated  to  a  servant  in  no  other  line  of  business.  The  stock- 
holders themselves  will  set  the  rate  and  try  to  maintain  it,  thus  taking 
that  absolute  control  out  of  the  hands  of  their  employees. 

"  The  tendency  in  railway  traffic  has  always  been  downward  instead 
ot  upward,  and  the  work  of  the  active  railway  managers  is  not  to  raise 
the  rates,  but  to  keep  them  upon  an  established  basis.  I  maintain  that 
a  stable  rate  is  ihe  best  for  the  business  men.  It  puts  them  all  upon 
an  equal  fooung.  If  a  competitor  knows  what  the  relations  of  his  business 
rival  arc  with  the  railway  companies,  and  knows  that  they  are  the  same 
that  he  himscll  holds,  then  he  is  better  able  to  compete  with  his  rival." 
That  is  the  case  in  a  nutshell.  Rates,  as  a  rule,  regulate 
themselves.  If  they  are  too  high,  they  stop  traffic.  When 
they  are  too  low,  they  break  the  carrier.  That  much  misused 
phrase,  "  What  the  traffic  will  bear,"  is,  after  all,  the  key  to 
freight  schedules.  In  all  railroad  traffic  there  is  a  point  at 
which  an  increase  of  rates  is  followed  by  a  reduction  of  vol- 
ume of  freight  carried,  and  consequently  a  reduction  in  the 
carrier's  profit.  A  judicious  carrier  will  not,  therefore,  pass 
that  point.  ISut  for  his  own  sake,  and  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that  railroads  are  not  eleemosynary  institutions  conducted 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  at  large,  he  will  set  his  rates  as 
near  it  as  possible.  If  he  does  not  make  money  he  can  not 
keep  his  road  in  good  condition,  nor  can  he  construct  the 
extensions  which  the  growth  of  settlement  requires  from  time 
to  time. 

Mr.  Crocker  is  not  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  railroad 
property.  He  says :  -In  my  judgment,  il  will  be  some  years 
before  the  Middle,  Western,  and  Southwestern  States  will 
be  sufficiently  advanced  to  support  their  railroads.  I  do  not 
mean  this  to  apply  to  California." 

How  densely  a  country  should  be  peopled  to  support  a  sys- 


tem of  railroads — or  rather  what  should  be  the  proportion 
between  railroad  mileage  and  population  or  area — is  an  un- 
determined problem.  England,  with  an  area  of  fifty-one 
thousand  square  miles  and  a  population  of  twenty-four  mill- 
ions, has  some  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  miles  of  rail- 
road ;  France,  with  four  times  the  area  and  twelve  million 
more  people,  has  twenty-five  thousand  miles.  It  is  evident 
that  they  constitute  no  guide  for  us.  The  only  parallel  to  the 
railroad  system  of  our  Middle,  Western,  and  Southern  States 
is  to  be  found  in  the  British  colonies — Canada,  British  India, 
and  Australia.  The  latest  railroad  reports  from  all  three 
show  that  their  railroads  are  run  at  a  loss.  The  latest  report 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  figures  out  a  profit  ;  but  it  usually 
performs  this  feat  of  prestidigitation  just  before  it  applies  to 
the  Dominion  Government  for  a  donation  in  the  shape  of  a 
loan.  The  railroads  of  India  are  a  heavy  burden  on  the 
colonial  exchequer,  and  the  Australian  lines  are  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  high  taxation  in  those 
colonies.  In  those  countries,  which  present  many  points  of 
analogy  with  our  South-Western  and  North-Western  States, 
there  are  not  travelers  nor  traffic  enough  to  support  the  few 
scattered  railroads  which  they  have.  It  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Crocker  had  good  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  expressed. 

If  there  is  any  way  of  averting  coming  disaster  to  the  long 
lines  which  stretch  out  from  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
South-Western  States,  to  the  Dakota  prairies,  and  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  it  will  be  by  some  such  consolidation  as 
the  new  arrangement  contemplates.  Government  ownership 
of  railroads  is  the  dream  of  one  who  neither  realizes  what 
the  government  is  for  nor  appreciates  the  practical  knowledge 
which  is  required  to  run  a  railroad.  Railroad  bankruptcy, 
which  is  contemplated  by  fly-gobblers  with  a  serenity  begotten 
of  pockets  as  empty  as  their  skulls,  would  be  a  disaster  so  far- 
reaching  and  wide-spreading  in  its  results  that  the  thought  of 
it  fills  the  mind  with  horror.  And  yet,  unless  some  method 
is  found  to  place  the  carrying  business  on  a  sound  basis, 
both  the  bankruptcy  and  its  probable  sequel — a  purchase  of 


the  roads  by  the  government- 
the  future. 


-are  among  the  possibilities  of 


In  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  legitimacy  of  what  is 
termed  the  Force  Bill,  it  is  necessary  to  revert  to  the  history 
of  the  revolution.  Before  the  revolution  there  were  thirteen 
distinct  British  colonies  in  North  America,  besides  those  now 
embraced  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Each  of  these  colo- 
nies owed  allegiance  to  England,  but  no  colony  owed  allegi- 
ance to  any  other  colony.  When  these  thirteen  colonies  de- 
clared their  independence,  they  formed  a  temporary  defensive 
alliance,  so  that  they  might  act  in  concert  in  repelling  the 
attacks  of  England.  When  England  ratified  their  inde- 
pendence she  did  not  ratify  the  independence  of  one  coun- 
try, but  of  thirteen  distinct  countries,  as  the  bond  which  had 
theretofore  connected  New  York  with  England,  and  whose 
dissolution  England  confirmed,  was  precisely  the  same  as 
the  bond  which  had  theretofore  connected  each  of  the  other 
twelve  colonies  with  England.  Finding  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely easy  for  a  foreign  enemy  to  deprive  them  of  their 
independence,  one  by  one,  and  that  their  only  hope  of  safety 
lay  in  forming  an  alliance,  each  of  these  independent  coun- 
tries agreed  to  grant  a  certain  part  of  its  sovereignty  to  a 
Federal  Congress,  formed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing for  the  common  defense.  Such  small  communities  as 
Rhode  Island  were  extremely  jealous  of  such  large  communi- 
ties as  New  York,  and  would  not  agree  to  grant  very  exten- 
sive powers  to  the  Federal  Congress.  The  right  to  control  elec- 
tions was  not  given  up  by  the  States  to  the  general  government. 
We  firmly  believe  in  holding  the  Union  together  at  all  hazards, 
but  we  do  not  believe  in  assailing  State  rights,  when  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Union  is  not  threatened  in  any  way.  There 
are  many  districts  in  the  South  where  the  negroes  are  in  the 
majority,  and  we  maintain  that  the  whites  are  perfectly  justified 
in  refusing  to  be  ruled  by  those  who  are  their  inferiors.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  average  negro  is  content  with  making  a 
bare  living,  and  that  he  makes  no  effort  to  accumulate.  The 
whites  are  anxious  to  accumulate,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
are  much  more  industrious  than  the  negroes,  and,  therefore, 
usually  own  most  of  the  property  in  a  community.  Is  it 
common  justice  to  ask  them  to  allow  the  fruits  of  their  hard 
labor  to  be  voted  away  by  indolent  negroes,  who  happen  to 
be  superior  in  numbers,  but  whose  indolence  prevents  them 
from  acquiring  any  property?  It  may  be  contended  that, 
although  it  may  be  advisable  to  restrain  them  from  voting  at 
local  elections,  it  is  utterly  unjust  to  prevent  them  from  voting 
at  Federal  elections.  We  think,  however,  that  such  a  stand 
is  not  tenable,  as  vast  amounts  are  voted  away  every  year  by 
Congress.  The  people  of  the  North— as  their  climate  pre- 
vents an  extensive  migration  of  negroes  to  their  part  of  the 
country— talk  in  a  very  lofty  strain  about  the  "  rights  of  man  " 
and  the  injustice  displayed  in  depriving  the  negroes  of  these 
rights;  but  the  "right  of  man,"  which  these  same  peo- 
e  most  anxious  to  protect  in  their  own  localities, 
right    to   defend    their    properly   when    in    danger. 


The  law  allows  a  parent  to  exercise  authority  over  his  children 
till  they  reach  the  age  of  discretion,  and,  mentally,  the  major- 
ity of  Southern  negroes  are  never  better  than  children.  Their 
forefathers  from  time  immemorial  lived  in  an  uncivilized 
state,  and  a  man  with  the  instincts  of  a  barbarian  can  not  be 
civilized  by  statute.  We  speak  of  the  average  negro,  and  do 
not  deny  that  some  negroes  display  mental  ability  worthy  of 
respect.  This  talk  about  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  must 
be  coupled  with  a  little  common  sense,  if  this  nation  is  desir- 
ous to  lead  the  world  in  civilization,  as,  apart  from  immigra- 
tion, the  negroes  are  increasing  in  numbers  much  faster  than 
the  whites,  and  this  nation  will  not  cut  a  prominent  figure  in 
the  history  of  the  future  if  it  is  to  be  ruled  by  illiterate  blacks. 
We  feel  certain  that  the  whites  of  the  South  will  not  submit 
tamely  to  such  despotic  treatment,  and  we  want  no  disaffected 
community  on  our  hands.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  Senator 
Stanford  is  opposed  to  the  imposition  of  such  a  system  upon 
the  South.  He  is  a  genuine  and  loyal  Republican,  but  he  was 
an  American  before  he  became  a  Republican,  and  his  country 
always  stands  first  in  his  esteem.  He  is  too  independent  to 
stand  idly  by  and  decline  to  protest  when  he  sees  the  grand 
old  party,  to  which  he  owes  allegiance,  falling  into  the  hands 
of  a  clique,  who  are  endeavoring  to  use  it  solely  for  business 
purposes.  With  Senator  Stanford,  it  is  his  country  first,  his 
party  second,  and  himself  last.  With  some  politicians — mis- 
called statesmen — it  is  their  pockets  first,  their  patty  second, 
and  their  country  nowhere.  The  Republican  paity  was  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  giving  freedom,  but  not  supreme 
authority,  to  the  blacks,  and  Senator  Stanford  is  striving  to 
the  best  of  his  ability  to  perpetuate  the  proud  traditions  of  his 
party  and  continue  its  glorious  career  by  giving  freedom  to 
millions  of  whites,  who  are  groaning  under  the  lash  of  oppres- 
sive money-lenders. 


the 


As  time  passes  on,  it  becomes   more  and  more  apparent 
that  next  year  will  see  in  the  United  States  a  more  moment- 
ous political  struggle  than  any  that  has  hitherto  taken  place 
on  this  continent.     The  farmers  of  this  country,  driven  by 
the  prospects  of  starvation,  have  buckled  on  their  armor,  and 
have  determined  that  radical  reforms  shall  be  made  as  soon 
as  possible.     The  contest  will  be  a  fierce  one,  and,  although 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  farmers  will  ultimately 
triumph,  they  may  not  have  success  next  year,  as  they  will 
have   the    money-kings   of    America    and    Europe    arrayed 
against  them  in  full  force.     Gold  is  mighty  and  may  prevail 
for  a  time,  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  the  patriotic  feelings 
that  burn  in  the  breasts  of  all  true  Americans  will  rouse  them 
for  the  fray,  and  impel  them  to  save  the  republic  by  preserv- 
ing the  independence  of  the  great  mass  of  toilers,  whose  free- 
dom is  threatened.     The  farmers   will  have  the  most  bitter 
opposition,  and  they  should  be  careful  not  to  attempt  too 
much  at  once.     They  should  beware  of  "  fads,"  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  many  sincere  enthusiasts  will   endeavor  to 
force  upon  their  attention.     We  do  not  use  the  word  "fad" 
in  any  disrespectful  sense.     We  refer  simply  to  schemes,  such 
as  prohibition  and  woman's  suffrage,  which  may  be  good 
enough  in  themselves,  but  for  which  public  opinion  is  not  ripe. 
The  question  of  relieving  the  farmers  from  the  desperate  con- 
dition of  debt  in  which  they  are  placed  is  the  question  of  the 
hour,  and  those  persons  are  not  true  friends  of  humanity  who 
insist  on  riding  their  hobbies  at  the  head  of  the  procession, 
thereby  frightening  away  many  sympathetic  onlookers  who 
are  disposed  to  join  the  ranks.     Many  a  man   may  be  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  assist  the  farmers  in  obtaining  relief,  and 
yet  dislike  being  restricted  to  black  coffee  as  a  beverage  or 
allowing  his   mother-in-law  to  obtain  a  greater  hold  on  him 
than  she  has  now  by  giving  her  a  vote.     We  sincerely  trust, 
therefore,  that  the  farmers  will  beware  of  making  their  plat- 
form too  extensive.     One  of  the  main  things  to  be  considered 
is  the  selection  of  a  leader.     Our  own  opinion  is   that  the 
farmers  will  ultimately  succeed,  no  matter  who  may  be  their 
leader,  but  we  think  it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  organize 
so  as  to  succeed  next  year,  unless  they  secure  the  leadership 
of  a  wealthy  man.     As  we  said   before,  the  money-kings  of 
America  will  be  banded  against  them,  assisted  by  the  influ- 
ence, and,  if  necessary,  by  the  active  support  of  all  the  money- 
kings  of  Europe.     They  can  not  afford  to  wait  for  success 
very  long,  as  high  interest  and  low  prices  are  night  and  day 
consuming  their  very  vitals.     Some  think  that  it  will  be  judi- 
cious to  secure  a  poor  man  as  a  leader,  as  a  rich  man  may  be 
dishonest  and  work  for  the  interests  of  the  plutocracy  ;  but  we 
think  that  a  rich  man,  who  has  a  surfeit  of  wealth,  and,  there- 
fore, cares  nothing  for  money,  will  not  be  more  likely  to 
betray  the  interests  of  those  who  repose  their  confidence  in 
him    than   a   poor    man,    who   has    his    fortune    to    make. 
There  comes  to  our  mind  the  case  of  a  man  of  great  oratori- 
cal and    intellectual  brilliancy,  who   went  to    Washington  a 
poor  man  and  who  is  now  a  man  of  considerable  wealth. 
Although  he  received  a  limited  allowance  as  a  representative 
in  Congress,  he  managed  to  live  in   princely  style,  spending 
many  times  his  apparent  income  annually,  and  yet  being  able 
to  accumulate  a  fortune.     It  has  been  explained  that  he  ob- 
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tained  his  riches  by  means  of  lucky  speculations  ;  but  it  was 
a  strange  coincidence  that  he  always  happened  to  advocate  in 
Congress  the  interests  of  the  men  by  whose  advice  he  in- 
vested. People  thought  it  strange  that  he  invariably  hap- 
pened to  be  lucky  while  ordinary  mortals  frequently  made 
mistakes  in  investing,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he 
possessed  either  superhuman  insight  or  another  characteristic 
of  a  very  human  kind.  Our  readers  will  see,  from  the  in- 
stance given,  that  poverty  may  not  always  have  honesty 
allied  with  it,  and  that  the  farmers  will  be  more  likely  to  suc- 
ceed if  led  by  a  rich  man  of  principle,  than  if  led  by  a  pnor 
man  without  principle.  A  man  who  has  so  much  wealth 
that  he  has  no  longer  a  desire  to  accumulate,  is  the  man 
for  them,  as  they  must  have  money  in  order  to  or- 
ganize properly.  Some  of  our  politicians,  copying 
European  tactics,  are  making  a  desperate  effort  to  with- 
draw the  attention  of  the  people  from  internal  reforms 
by  manufacturing  a  war  excitement  and  thus  diverting  at- 
tention to  our  foreign  relations.  This  scheme,  which  has 
been  imported  from  monarchical  Europe,  will  scarcely  be  suc- 
cessful in  our  republic,  as  native-born  Americans  will  not 
throw  away  their  earnings  on  a  war — unless  the  honor  of  the 
nation  be  assailed — and  most  of  our  foreign-born  residents  left 
Europe  to  escape  military  regulations.  It  would  certainly  be 
a  clever  scheme  to  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone,  by  furnish- 
ing means  for  producing  a  deficit,  and,  at  the  same  time,  giv- 
ing some  candidate,  whose  chief  claim  to  support  rests  upon 
his  skill  at  intellectual  pugilism,  a  chance  to  be  wafted  into 
the  Presidential  chair  on  the  wings  of  our  righteous  wrath 
made  to  order.  If  the  farmers  can  persuade  some  man,  who 
has  so  much  wealth  that  he  no  longer  cares  for  money-making, 
to  champion  their  cause  and  spend  a  part  of  his  wealth  in 
fighting  their  battle  against  corporate  selfishness,  they  may 
succeed  next  year.  If  they  do  not  obtain  the  sinews  of  war, 
the  struggle  may  be  protracted  for  a  decade  at  least,  and 
money  loaned  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  doubles  itself  in  amount 
in  ten  years,  when  neither  principal  nor  interest  is  paid. 


After  eight  years  of  Democratic  and  Republican  misrule, 
of  weakness  and  incompetence  in  the  government  of  the 
executive  department  of  the  State  of  California,  and  for 
which  we  have  not  been  altogether  irresponsible,  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  congratulate  the  people  upon  the  restoration  of^ 
the  Republican  party  to  power,  under  the  control  of  a  Re- 
publican government  and  a  Republican  legislature,  the  elec- 
tion of  a  Republican  mayor  for  San  Francisco,  and  the  res- 
toration of  the  Republican  party  in  this  city,  and  its  emanci- 
pation from  the  control  of  Irish  bosses. 

The  gin-mill  no  longer  dominates  the  party.  The  country 
rules  the  town,  and  both  State  and  city  are  emancipated  from 
the  control  of  the  kerbstone.  If  Governor  Markham  does 
not  succeed  in  inaugurating  a  successful  war  against  political 
bosses,  his  administration  will  not  be  an  entire  success. 
Leadership  of  parties  is  recognized  as  a  political  necessity  ; 
but  this  does  not  mean  that  it  should  be  dominated  by  in- 
competent and  irresponsible  vulgarians,  who  control  con- 
ventions, make  nominations,  and  rule  the  party  ranks.  It 
does  not  follow  that  men  lacking  all  the  intelligent  requisites 
of  party  authority  should  be  entitled  to  set  themselves  up  as 
leaders  because  they  can  command  a  body  of  blackguard 
hirelings,  whom  they  can  influence  through  their  thirsty 
throats.  We  think  we  see  a  new  epoch  coming,  under  the 
Ieaderership  of  an  intelligent  and  responsible  man  as  governor 
of  this  State,  one  who  will  not  submit  himself  to  party  bosses, 
but  will  draw  around  him  intelligent  and  responsible  ad- 
visors, whose  principal  object  shall  be  to  direct  him  or  to 
advise  with  him  for  the  best  interests  of  the  Republican 
party  and  the  best  interests  of  the  State. 

Governor  Markham  is  impelled  by  a  sincere  desire  to  bring 
out  reforms  in  every  direction,  tending  to  correct  the  abuses 
that  have  been  indulged  in  for  the  past  eight  years,  looking  to 
economy  and  honesty  of  administration,  and  intends  to  hold 
himself  responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  executive  de- 
partment. The  legislature  indicates,  by  the  introduction  of 
its  bills,  a  determination  to  conduct  affairs  with  economy  and 
judgment,  and  the  governor  indicates  by  his  course  a  desire 
to  cooperate  with  the  best  elements  of  the  Republican  party. 

The  reelection  of  Governor  Stanford  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  meets  with  the  unqualified  approval  of  all  Re- 
publicans, and,  indeed,  we  may  say,  of  all  Democrats  who  are 
willing  to  admit  that  there  is  something  more  important  to 
the  statesman  and  the  man  of  broad  and  comprehensive  views 
than  the  success  of  party  measures,  determined  in  party  cau- 
cus. Governor  Stanford  is,  by  the  almost  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  people  of  California,  reelected  to  his  position  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  for  the  next  six  years,  The 
men  who  have  opposed  him  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers 
of  a  single  hand — C.  P.  Huntington,  M.  H.  de  Young, 
Stephen  M.  White,  and  G.  K.  Fitch  are  the  only  men  who 
have  cut  any  figure  in  keeping  him  from  being  the  unanimous 
choice.  Mr.  Ben  Morgan  and  Mr.  F.  M.  Campbell  have  em- 
phasized their  unimportance  in  political  affairs  by  endeavoring 


unsuccessfully  to  identify  themselves  with   opposition   to  his 
reelection. 

Governor  Stanford — whether  by  his  own  consent  or  not,  we 
have  no  knowledge — is  looming  up  as  a  promising  Presidential 
candidate,  and  whether  he  desires  it  or  not,  his  position  upon 
the  land  currency  question  has  made  him  the  choice  of  the 
Farmers'  Alliance,  and  whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  he  will  be 
their  candidate  for  the  Presidential  nomination.  What  course 
the  Republican  party  will  lake  in  its  national  convention,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  ;  but  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  would 
be  compelled  to  make  Governor  Stanford  its  nominee  for  the 
executive  of  ce,  or  permit  the  election  of  President  to  be  de- 
termined b  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  is  with 
delicacy  tha  re  speculate  upon  this  matter,  because  we  are 
entirely  wit:  information  as  to  the  wishes  of  Governor 
Stanford. 


We  have  j  i  a  pamphlet  on  the  controlling  points  in 

the  silver  question,  written  by  General  A.  J.  Warner,  presi- 
dent of  the  Silver  Convention  at  St.  Louis,  and  one  of  the 
ablest  writers  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  answers  the  fol- 
lowing important  questions  on  the  silver  discussion.  In  re- 
ply to  the  first  question,  "  Will  there  be  a  difference  between 
the  value  of  silver  bullion  and  silver  coins  under  free  coin- 
age ?  "  he  states  the  following  : 

"  If  every  one  can  have  his  silver  converted  into  coin,  free  of  cost  to 
him,  then  he  will  take  no  less  for  it  than  the  value  of  the  coins  he  can 
have  made  out  of  it,  for  this  he  can  get  at  all  times  at  the  mint." 

Then  follows  the  more  difficult  question,  "  Will  silver,  un- 
der free  coinage  in  this  country,  remain  at  parity  with  gold  on 
our  ratio  of  sixteen  to  one  ;  or  will  silver  drive  our  gold  away, 
and  the  parity  of  the  metals  be  thus  broken  ? "  In  answer  to 
the  above,  Mr.  Warner  refeis  us  to  the  following  well- 
established  monetary  principles  : 

"First.  That  metallic  money  distributes  itself,  or  is  distributed, 
among  the  commercial  nations  in  proportion  to  the  wealth  and  trade 
of  each  and  the  conditions  under  which  money  is  used#to  carry  on 
trade. 

"  Second.  That  a  currency,  part  metallic  and  part  paper,  convert- 
ible into  coin  is  subject  to  the  same  law  of  distribution  that  governs 
a  purely  metallic  currency  ;  but  in  the  case  of  a  mixed,  convertible 
currency,  only  the  metallic  part  passes  from  country  to  country  in  the 
course  of  trade  or  in  settlement  of  trade  balances. 

"  The  present  distributive  share  for  the  United  States  of  the  world's 
money,  is,  say,  51,500,000,000,  and  that  is  not  far  from  our  true  effective 
money  volume— that  is,  51.500.000,000  is  now  required  in  this  country 
to  maintain  prices  of  commodities  internationally  dealt  in  under  the 
conditions  of  trade,  including  tariffs,  now  prevailing  at  the  worlds  level 
of  prices.  This  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  if  our  money  volume 
were  made  less,  the  same  conditions  of  trade  remaining,  prices 
would  fall  in  this  country  and  money  would  flow  here  to  restore  the 
equilibrium. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  money  volume  were  so  increased  as  to 
give  us  more  than  our  distributive  share  of  the  world's  money,  and 
thereby  raise  prices  of  commodities  subject  to  international  trade  above 
the  international  level  of  prices  of  such  commodities,  then  money  would 
begin  to  leave  us  and  would  continue  to  leave  us  till  the  equilibrium 
was  restored,  and  the  part  of  our  money  volume  that  would  go  from 
us  would  be  that  part  required  to  settle  international  balances,  which, 
for  Europe  at  any  rate,  would  be  gold. 

"  With  these  principles  in  view,  it  is  clear  that  if  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  should  result  in  providing  us  in  time  with  our  full  distributive 
share  of  the  world's  money,  without  any  gold,  then  gold  would  un- 
doubtedly be  displaced.  But  gold  could  not  go  to  a  premium  and  go 
out  of  use  until  it  had  been  substantially  all  displaced,  for  if  it  did,  we 
would  be  left  without  our  share  of  the  world's  money,  and  gold  would 
come  here  to  fill  the  void — that  is,  if  our  present  effective  money  vol- 
ume consists  of  5650,000,000  of  gold  and  5450.000,000  of  silver  and 
$400,000,000  of  paper,  and  if  the  opening  of  our  mints  would  send 
gold  to  a  premium  at  once,  as  has  been  predicted,  and  take  it  out  of 
circulation  or  out  of  our  money  volume,  then  we  would  have  left  but 
the  $450,000,000  of  silver  and  $400,000,000  of  paper,  or,  say,  $850,000,- 
000  in  all,  while  $1,500,000,000  is  required  to  maintain  the  level  of 
prices  in  this  country  at  the  international  level.  Under  such  a  state  of 
things,  gold  would  certainly  pour  into  this  country  to  fill  the  void  that 
would  be  created  by  such  a  change  in  the  money  volume  ;  therefore, 
not  until  silver  has  been  coined  in  such  quantity  as,  first,  to  take  the 
place  of  bank-notes  retired,  and,  second,  to  supply  the  needs  for  money 
of  our  increasing  population  and  expanding  business,  can  it  begin  to 
expel  gold,  and  the  parity  of  the  two  metals  would  not  be  broken — 
could  not  be  permanently  broken — until  silver  had  been  coined  in  suffi- 
cient  volume  to  displace  gold  entirely,  or  substantially  all  of  it  had* 
been  displaced. 

"  New  issues  of  paper  would  have  the  same  effect  in  the  displace- 
ment of  gold  that  silver  would  have. 

"  Now,  how  much  new  money  is  required  to  take  the  place  of  can- 
celed bank-notes  and  meet  the  demands  of  increased  population,  grow- 
ing wealth,  and  expanding  business? 

"There  were  canceled  during  the  last  fiscal  year  522,500,000  of 
bank-notes.  An  increase  of  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  in  our  money 
volume  would  probably  no  more  than  keep  up  with  increasing  popula- 
tion and  wealth  and  maintain  the  present  range  of  prices  ;  or,  say, 
$52,500,000  for  this  purpose.  To  answer. these  two  requirements,  then, 
would  take  $75,000,000  of  the  new  silver  money.  This  is  more  than 
half  of  the  silver  product  of  the  world.  The  arts  take  annually  about 
535,000,000  of  silver.  Hence,  if  we  should  coin  the  entire  silver  product 
of  the  world,  after  deducting  that  consumed  in  the  arts,  we  would  not 
be  adding  to  our  money  volume  greatly  more  than  needed  to  supply 
business  activities  on  the  present  range  of  prices,  and  it  would  lake 
many  years,  in  any  event,  to  disturb  or  expel  much  of  our  gold. 

"  But  no  one  would  presume  that  the  rest  of  the  world — China  and 
India — would  take  no  silver  if  our  mints  were  open  to  free  coinage. 
They  would  undoubtedly  continue  to  take  large  quantities  of  silver, 
and  the  problem  would  likely  still  be  where  to  get  silver  enough  to 
maintain  a  money  supply  on  an  even  ratio  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion and  business." 

^m  ^. 

Mr.  Ravenstein  has  assured  the  British  Association  that  an  ! 
increase  of  only  eight  per  cent,  per  decade  in  the  population  | 
of  the  world  would  overcrowd  the  earth  in  one  hundred  and  j 
eighty-two  years,  as  this  planet  could  sustain  only  about  six  j 
billion  people.  The  natural  increase  in  this  country  between  ! 
1880  and  1890,  as  shown  by  the  late  census,  was  not  far  from  ! 
fourteen  per  cent.,  so  that  the  elbowing,  according  to  Mr.  j 
Ravenstein,  will  be  in  full  crush  by  about  i960.  Most  of  us,  I 
however,  will  not  be  in  it. 

Brigham  Young  did  not  possess  the  fabulous  wealth  that  j 
was  credited  to  him.     He  left  just  one  million  two  hundred  '■ 
thousand  dollars  when  he  died,  and  this  sum  was  divided  ac-  | 
cording  to  the  strictest  laws  of  equity  among  eighteen  wives 
and  their  children.    Amelia  Folsom,  Brigham's  favorite  spouse, 
is  still  alive,  and  is  a  most  charming  woman. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Senator  Stanford's  Land  Loan  Bill. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  Within  the  past  month  I  have  seen  press 
criticisms  of  Senator  Stanford's  plan  for  government  loans  on  real- 
estate,  variously  likening  it  to  the  Mississippi  scheme  of  John  Law,  to 
the  issue  of  assignats  by  the  French  Republic  in  1790,  and  to  the 
cedulas  of  the  Argentine  Government.  These  criticisms  display  such 
an  ignorance,  not  only  of  historical  facts,  but  also  of  the  details  of 
Governor  Stanford's  Bill,  that  I  can  not  resist  answering  some  of  them 
through  the  medium  of  your  paper. 

John  Law's  scheme,  A.  D.  1718,  was  a  wild  plan  for  issuing  paper 
notes  on  lands  in  the  Mississippi  Valley — lands  over  which  no  white  man 
had  control,  and  which  but  few  missionaries  had  ever  seen  ;  in  other 
words,  a  tangled  jungle,  inhabited  by  none  but  a  few  savages,  was 
made  the  basis  of  an  issue  of  currency  by  the  French  Government. 
A  comparison  between  this  scheme  and  Senator  Stanford's  could  only 
be  made  by  those  grossly  ignorant  of  the  facts. 

Hardly  more  plausible  is  the  comparison  of  the  bill  to  the  issue  of 
French  assignats.  These  assignats  were  bills  varying  in  amount  from 
ten  cents  to  twenty  dollars,  issued  in  Paris  in  1790,  and  redeemable  by 
the  sale  of  the  confiscated  property  of  the  clergy  and  the  royalist  emi- 
grants. But  the  government  having  no  clear  title  to  these  lands,  the 
value  of  the  assignats  was  seriously  impaired  from  the  first.  They  were 
scattered  broadcast  over  the  land  to  the  amount  of  forty-five  thousand 
million  francs  (about  nine  thousand  million  dollars).  The  property  by 
which  they  were  supposed  to  be  secured  was  fraudulently  appraised  at 
fancy  figures  ;  it  was  composed  largely  of  unimproved  and  unimprovable 
lands,  whose  title  was  in  dispute,  and  the  government  which  issued  the 
currency  was  a  government  of  revolution,  at  war  with  the  whole  civil- 
ized world.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  plan  failed,  and  can 
it  be  seriously  compared  to  the  plan  proposed  by  Senator  Stanford? 

Nor  can  I  see  any  analogy  between  the  Stanford  Bill  and  the  Argentine 
cedulas,  except  the  fact  that  both  are  apparently  based  upon  a  security 
of  real-estate.  The  senator,  in  his  recent  speech  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  rightly  calls  the  Argentine  plan  a  scheme  for  booming  real-es- 
tate  values.  He  points  out  that  the  cedulas  were  issued  without  any 
increase  of  currency,  therefore  did  not  contribute  in  any  way  towards 
relieving  the  stringency  of  the  money  market.  He  does  not  go  at 
length  into  the  question  of  the  Argentine  land  loan,  deeming  this  fact 
sufficient  to  establish  the  immense  difference  that  exists  between  his 
scheme  and  that  of  the  South  American  Republic  ;  but  had  he  wished 
to  go  deeper  into  the  matter,  he  might  have  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
main  reasons  of  the  failure  of  the  cedula  system  the  corruption  that 
pervaded  every  branch  of  the  Argentine  Republic.  It  is  well  known 
that  President  Celman  appropriated  four  or  five  millions  of  dollars  of 
the  public  fund,  which  he  safely  invested  in  England  before  the  revolu- 
tion last  summer.  The  appraisers  of  the  land  were  corrupt,  and  made 
false  and  fictitious  appraisements.  The  higher  officials  were  largely  in 
league  with  them,  and  corruption  so  permeated  the  structure  of  the 
government  that  the  wonder  is  not  that  the  crash  occurred  when  it  did, 
but  that  it  did  not  occur  sooner.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  its  corrup- 
tion, the  government  was  one  of  profligate  extravagance.  For  several 
years  it  had  been  carrying  out  a  system  of  public  works  entirely  be- 
yond all  the  needs  of  the  country.  Costly  public  buildings  were 
erected  where  there  was  no  necessity  for  them,  railroads  were  built 
into  undeveloped  country,  and  harbors  improved  where  there  was  little 
or  no  commerce.  Therefore,  the  financial  disasters  which  have  over- 
taken the  Argentine  Republic  can  not,  with  any  show  of  justice,  be 
attributed  alone  to  their  land-loan  scheme.  As  well  might  they  be  at- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  the  form  of  government  is  republican,  or 
that  a  majority  of  the  people  are  Roman  Catholics. 

But  it  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  a  general  defense  of  the  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Stanford,  which  will  ultimately  stand  or  fall 
according  to  its  merits.  1  desire  only  to  call  attention  to  the  above 
historical  facts,  which  appear  to  be  but  imperfectly  understood  by  some 
of  the  critics  of  the  bill. 

One  thing  more,  however  :  this  scheme  is  no  new  and  startling  thing 
even  in  our  country.  In  1722,  money  was  so  scarce  in  Pennsylvania 
that  the  assembly  authorized  the  issue  of  paper-money  upon  landed 
security,  to  be  repaid  in  annual  installments,  with  five  per  cent,  interest. 
A  loan  office  was  established  in  the  State,  with  commissioners  whose 
duty  it  was  to  appraise  land  and  issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  one-half 
its  value,  on  receipt  of  a  bond,  or  mortgage,  from  the  owner.  Not  more 
than  two  hundred  pounds,  or  less  than  twenty  pounds,  was  to  be  issued 
to  one  individual.  The  immediate  and  general  prosperity  attendant 
upon  the  adoption  of  this  scheme  is  described  by  Sir  William  Keith, 
lieutenant-governor  of  the  Province,  whom  the  Pennsylvania  "  Maga- 
zine of  History  and  Biography"  quotes  as  follows  : 

"  It  is  inconceivable  to  think  what  a  prodigious  good  effect  ensued. 
.  .  .  The  shipping  from  the  West  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
which  just  before  used  to  be  detained  five,  six,  and  sometimes  nine 
months  in  the  country  before  they  could  get  in  the  debts  due  to  them 
and  load,  were  now  dispatched  in  a  month  or  six  weeks  at  farthest. 
The  poor  middling  people,  who  had  any  lands  .  .  .  paid  off  their 
usurious  creditors:  .  .  .  lawful  interest  was  at  this  time  (by  Act  of 
March  2,  1722-3)  reduced  from  eight  to  six  per  cent.,  by  which 
means  the  town  was  soon  filled  with  people,  and  business  all 
over  the  province  increased  at  a  great  rate.  The  few  rich  men  .  .  . 
were  obliged  to  build  ships  and  launch  out  again  into  trade,  in  order  to 
convert  their  paper  riches  into  solid  wealth  ;  and,  for  some  years,  while 
that  province  continued  to  have  only  a  moderate  sum  in  paper  money 
on  foot,  it  kept  an  equality  with  Spanish  silver  and  gold,  or  did  not  fall 
above  five  per  cent.,  for  as  lands  there  generally  rise  in  their  value  and 
are  in  continual  demand,  the  security  was  unquestionably  as  good,  if 
not  better,  than  any  that  is  given  in  Europe  for  paper  ;  and  this  most 
useful  scheme  is  not  attended  with  any  other  ungrateful  consequence, 
but  the  removal  of  a  governor,  who,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  and 
private  interest  of  a  few  rich  men  in  that  place,  had  passed  it  into  a  law." 

The  above  shows  the  advantage  of  an  abundant  supply  of  money. 
This  money  need  not  of  necessity  be  in  silver  and  gold.  Paper  money 
has  been  known  to  rise  above  par.  This  was  the  case  in  Russia,  in 
1839,  when  a  forced  paper  currency,  issued  a  score  of  years  previously, 
had  become  so  much  more  valuable  than  silver  that  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  issue  an  imperial  ukase  regulating  its  value  at  three  and 
one-half  to  one  silver  rouble.  As  a  means  of  exchange,  paper  was 
found  to  be  more  convenient  than  either  silver  or  gold,  especially  in 
the  interior  of  Russia,  and,  being  more  convenient,  it  soon  became 
more  valuable.    Yours  very  truly,  Vinton. 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  8,  1891. 


William  Archer's  criticism  on  Mrs.  Langtry's  Cleopatra  is 
everywhere  pronounced  to  be  the  most  severe  on  record. 
Here  it  is  :  "  Purple  patches  of  Shakespeare  swimming  in  a 
prismatic  scintillant  maelstrom  of  spectacle." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  ig, 


SECOND    DEATH. 

Franklin  Medyard,  known  as  Judge  Medyard  by  reason  of 
his  service  upon  the  superior  bench,  was  a  man  of  forty-five 
years  of  age,  eminent  at  the  bar  and  successful  in  the 
world. 

He  was  a  bachelor.  It  scarcely  occurred  to  him  as  a  pos- 
sibility that  he  should  ever  love  and  marry  as  he  saw  other 
men  do.  Woman  found  place  in  his  thoughts  only  as  an 
abstraction,  a  vague  ideal  of  beauty  and  purity,  associated 
with  churches,  music,  and  society — with  a  general  class  of 
things  for  which  he  himself  found  very  little  use,  but  which  he 
tolerantly  maintained  might,  for  all  that,  have  their  value. 

One  day  he  suddenly  awoke  to  the  fact  that  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  and  that  a  full  score  of  years  out  of  his  life  had  been 
little  better  than  wasted. 

Her  name  was  Elizabeth  Vaughn.  She  was  a  woman  of 
thirty,  with  the  gentle  planners  and  fresh  appearance  of  a 
young  girl.  She  was  beautiful,  with  a  comeliness  that  other 
womeVwere  always  ready  to  acknowledge,  for  it  was  not  of 
the  type  that  usually  attracts  men.  There  was  too  much  of 
child-like  innocence'  in  the  face  and  too  much  of  grave  piety 
for  the  average  masculine  taste  of  to-day.  It  might,  perhaps, 
seem  that  Judge  Medyard,  least  of  all  men,  was  likely  to  be 
moved  by  these  qualities  of  countenance  and  character,  for 
he  was  an  infidel  in  religious  matters,  and  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  had  made  him  skeptical  of  his  fellow- 
beings.  Yet  it  was  Miss  Vaughn's  very  simplicity  and  her 
saint-like  ingenuousness  that  first  attracted  him  and  afterward 
made  him  her  lover. 

She  was  an  orphan,  living  at  the  house  of  her  uncle — a  man 
who  knew  and  admired  the  judge,  and  who  was  far  from  put- 
ting any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  friendship  with  his  niece. 
Early  in  the  course  of  their  acquaintance,  Elizabeth  gave  the 
judge  a  detailed  account  of  her  previous  life  at  her  home  in 
the  distant  East :  how  she  had  taken  care  of  her  mother  to 
the  end,  and  had  afterward  traveled  in  Europe  and  in  the 
South  with  an  invalid  aunt.  The  narration  had  served  to 
bring  him  nearer  to  her,  and  for  that  reason  alone  its  memory 
long  afterward  afforded  him  pleasure.  On  hearing  it,  the 
judge  was  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  characteristics  which 
he  so  much  admired.  Evidently  her  life  had  been  spent  in 
ministering  to  others,  instead  of  in  the  pursuit  of  experience 
and  pleasure. 

It  seemed  to  Franklin  Medyard  a  most  natural  thing  that 
he  should  love  Miss  Vaughn.  It  was  fairly  inevitable — fore- 
ordained. He  looked  back  over  his  life  and  discovered  that, 
almost  unknown  to  himself,  he  had  been  paying  homage  to  a 
veiled  ideal  of  womanhood.  Suddenly  now  the  veil  was  re- 
moved, and  he  beheld  Elizabeth  Vaughn.  Thus  his  love  for 
her  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  adoration — fervid  with  the 
sentiment  so  long  pent  up  within  itself  and  firm  with  all  the 
strength  of  his  intelligence. 

The  courtship  was  brief,  for  the  judge,  on  discovering  his 
own  state  of  mind,  lost  no  time  in  making  it  known  to  Eliza- 
beth. She  accepted  him,  and  they  were  married.  Presently 
they  went  to  live  in  a  house  which  he  had  bought  and  fur- 
nished for  their  use. 

In  the  many  talks  and  discussions  which  took  place  during 
the  engagement,  they  both  avoided,  as  if  by  instinct,  any 
reference  to  matters  of  religious  faith.  Each,  however,  under- 
stood quite  clearly  the  other's  position.  Shortly  after  the 
marriage,  the  subject  came  up,  through  an  incident  which  the 
judge  scarcely  noted  at  the  time,  but  which  many  months 
later  he  had  good  cause  to  remember.  When  Elizabeth  was 
arranging  her  possessions  about  the  house,  she  came  into  the 
library  and  asked  the  judge  for  a  shelf  on  which  to  place  her 
books.  He  offered  to  assist  in  the  work,  and  began  taking 
the  books  out  of  the  box  in  which  they  were  packed.  One  of 
the  first  that  came  into  his  hands  was  a  Bible — an  ancient 
affair,  with  heavy  brass  corners  and  clasps — and  under  the  im- 
pulse of  a  natural  curiosity,  he  started  to  open  and  examine  it. 
"Is  this  your  family  Bible?"  he  asked;  "I  believe  all 
well-regulated  New  England  families  have  one." 

She  turned  quickly  and  took  the  volume  from  his  hands. 
Perhaps  any  one  else  than  the  judge  would  have  thought  the 
action  and  her  manner  rude,  or  at  least  peculiar  ;  but  he  did 
not  notice  it. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  said  ;  "  the  family  Bible  is  usually  a  much 
larger  book.  This  is  one  my  mother  gave  me  when  I  was  a 
small  child — when  my  first  verses  were  learned  and  repeated. 
She  received  it  from  my  grandmother." 

"  A  very  interesting  relic,"  observed  the  judge,  and  he  was 
about  to  take  it  again,  when  his  wife,  as  though  she  had  not 
observed  the  motion,  slipped  it  in  place  on  the  shelf. 

"  I  suppose  you  will  think  me  absurd — perhaps  super- 
stitious," she  said,  taking  hold  of  the  arm  which  he  had  up- 
lifted and  drawing  it  across  her  shoulder  ;  "  but  I  do  not  use 
that  book  as  I  might  any  other.  I  never  open  it  except  at 
certain  times,  when  I  feel  as  though  my  mother  .  .  .  Well,  it 
is  like  my  religion — sacred  in  a  way  that  I  will  not  try  to 
describe.  It  is  a  curious  book,  as  you  say,  but  I  do  not  like 
to  show  it  to  people — to  any  one." 

The  judge  understood  this  to  mean  :  "  I  can  not  show  it 
to  you,  because  you  are  an  unbeliever — perhaps  even  a 
scoffer."  He  took  both  his  wife's  hands  in  his  and  bent 
down  to  kiss  her  upturned  face.  "  Dear  one,"  said  he,  softly, 
"  whatever  I  may  think  of  the  faith  of  others,  certainly  yours 
can  never  seem  to  me  absurd  or  superstitious.  It  is  a  part  of 
yourself — so  much  so,  that  I  can  scarcely  think  of  you  apart 
from  it — and  for  that  reason  it  is  forever  sacred  to  me." 

No  further  reference  was  made  to  the  strange  Bible,  and, 
hidden  away  among  the  other  books,  its  presence  was  scarcely 
ever  noted  by  the  judge. 

For  the  space  of  a  year,  Franklin  Medyard  lived  a  life  of 
almost  perfect  happiness.  It  seemed  to  him  that  Elizabeth, 
besides  being  the  one  woman  in  the  world  that  he  could  love, 
was  also  the  one  best  fitted  to  be  his  wife.  Despite  her  in- 
genuousness, she  was  a  woman  of  fine  social  grace,  and  on 
all  occasions  the  judge  admired  her  and  was  proud  that  she 
bore  '.is  name.  An  excellent  housekeeper,  she  contributed 
i  ountleSS  small  ways  to  make  his  existence  pleasant.     Kut 


more  than  all  this  was  the  fact  that  she  thoroughly  understood 
him  and  entered  into  his  life. 

Those  qualities  which  had  attracted  him  before  they  were 
married,  now  that  she  was  his  wife  were  to  him  a  source  of 
infinite  joy.  Every  look,  act,  and  word  renewed  and 
strengthened  the  impression  which  he  had  formed  at  their 
first  meeting— when  he  had  beheld  in  her  the  realization  of 
his  dream  of  a  pure  and  perfect  woman. 

When  they  had  been  married  a  little  over  a  year,  Elizabeth 
was  suddenly  taken  ill.  Now,  it  had  never  occurred  to  the 
judge  that  this  woman,  upon  whom  his  very  life-breath 
seemed  to  depend,  was  mortal  and  might  die.  When  the 
disease,  toward  the  end  of  the  second  day,  developed  into  a 
form  that  the  physician  declared  to  be  dangerous,  the  judge 
sat  by  the  bed,  hour  after  hour,  dumb  and  almost  breathless 
with  terror. 

The  sick  woman,  dozing  under  the  influence  of  opiates, 
roused  herself  from  time  to  time,  and  asked  if  her  illness  was 
becoming  serious. 

"  I  must  know,"  she  muttered  ;  "  there  is  something  to  be 
done." 

At  last  the  physician  said  :  "  The  end  is  near.  If  she  is 
to  be  told,  now  is  the  last  opportunity." 

The  judge  started  up  and  stared  about  with  glassy  eyes. 
Then,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  did,  he  bent  down  over 
the  dying  woman. 

'•Elizabeth,"  he  said,  "what  is  it  that  you  wish?  The 
doctor  says  you  are  in  danger." 

She  moved  her  lips  several  times  without  making  a  sound, 
but  at  last  the  judge  heard  the  word,  "  Bible." 

He  hurriedly  brought  the  Bible  and  prayer-book  from  the 
table  where  they  lay  near  at  hand,  but  she  feebly  pushed  them 
away. 

"  Shall  I  call  the  minister  ?  "  asked  Medyard  ;  "  he  is  wait- 
ing below." 

"  No  !  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Bible — my  Bible." 

The  judge  understood  and  ran  down  the  hall  to  the  library. 
In  a  moment  he  returned  with  the  book  of  the  heavy  clasps. 

"  Now,  dear,"  he  said,  "  what  do  you  wish  me  to  do  ?  Shall 
I  open  it  ? " 

Her  lips  moved  rapidly  in  a  frantic  effort  to  speak.  Her 
husband  and  the  doctor  bent  low  to  listen. 

"  Burn — destroy  ! "  were  the  only  words  they  caught. 

"  Her  mind  wanders,"  said  the  doctor.  He  started  to 
moisten  her  lips  with  brandy,  when  the  judge,  who  had  been 
watching  her  face,  suddenly  dropped  the  book  and  threw  his 
arms  about  her,  in  an  instinctive  effort  to  hold  the  spirit  that 
he  saw  was  about  to  escape.     And  thus  she  died. 

When  the  funeral  was  over  and  the  body  placed  where  he 
could  no  longer  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  white  face,  the  judge 
slowly  regained  calmness.  His  reason,  swayed  from  its  bal- 
ance by  the  weight  of  his  grief,  righted  itself,  and  he  looked 
over  the  situation  with  a  rational  composure.  Hope,  doubt, 
and  questioning  were  now  past.  Elizabeth  was  dead — even 
her  body  was  out  of  sight.  Well,  what  did  it  all  mean  ? 
Simply  that  there  was  no  more  happiness  in  store  for  him 
such  as  he  had  known  in  the  past  twelve  months.  His  life 
henceforth  was  to  be  the  same  dreary  affair  that  it  had  been 
in  the  era  before  he  loved  her. 

But  was  it,  after  all,  to  be  the  same  ?  No.  It  held  now 
an  element  that  had  not  existed  then  :  Elizabeth — a  memory 
and  an  ideal.  This  could  live,  though  the  woman  herself 
was  in  the  grave.  For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  saw  a 
certain  possible  logic  in  the  doctrine  of  immortality,  and  he 
began  to  study  it,  as  he  would  a  proposition  of  law. 

He  continued  to  reside  in  the  house  where  the  happy  year 
had  been  spent — where  everything  looked  much  as  it  did  in 
the  days  when  Elizabeth  lived.  He  returned  to  the  courts 
and  to  work,  but  his  evenings  were  passed  at  home  as  though 
no  change  had  taken  place.  This  was  not  due  to  mere  force 
of  habit.  Gradually  he  dropped  into  a  way  of  substituting 
his  remembrance  of  Elizabeth  for  her  actual  presence.  A 
powerful  imagination,  the  existence  of  which  he  had  perhaps 
never  suspected,  and  a  memory  which  love  had  made  sensi- 
tive to  the  most  trivial  things,  lent  aid  to  the  effort,  and  it  was 
strangely  successful.  When  he  entered  the  house  an  image 
came  to  him  and  put  its  face  up  to  be  kissed.  Together  he 
and  this  image  went  to  the  dining-room,  where  it  sat  in  the 
chair  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  and  chatted  about  the 
events  of  the  day.  Sometimes  the  servants  would  see  the 
judge,  alone  at  dinner,  suddenly  lift  his  head  and  smile  and 
murmur  some  word  of  gentle  endearment — and  they  feared 
that  his  mind  had  been  affected  by  the  shock  of  his  wife's 
death.  After  the  meal,  the  judge  and  his  shadowy  companion 
ascended  the  stairs  together  to  his  library.  Here,  through  the 
evening,  he  read  and  studied,  stopping  every  few  minutes  to 
speak  to  the  image  near  him  in  his  wife's  chair,  or  to  feel 
some  delicate  caress  from  its  unseen  hand. 

Thus  did  he  cling  to  the  undestroyed  fragment  of  the  old 
happiness. 

Nor  was  this  all.  Gradually  he  was  beginning  to  believe 
that  the  soul  of  the  individual  might  exist  as  a  definite  force 
somewhere  injhe  universe  after  the  body  had  ceased  to  be. 
When  he  discovered  that  his  sense  of  logic  no  longer  revolted 
from  the  idea,  he  was  thrilled  with  a  strange,  new  joy,  for  it 
seemed  to  bring  him  nearer  to  his  wife.  Now  he  regretted 
that  during  her  life-time  he  had  made  so  little  effort  to  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  her  religious  views. 

One  evening,  as  the  judge  sat  alone  with  his  thoughts  of  his 
wife,  it  occurred  to  him  that  if  he  wished  to  know  what  Eliza- 
beth had  believed  about  the  soul,  he  must  consult  the  source 
from  which  her  faith  came — the  Scriptures.  He  had  studied 
the  Bible  in  former  years  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  had 
studied  Shakespeare — merely  as  literature.  He  was  ready 
now  to  approach  the  book  in  an  entirely  different  spirit — that 
of  a  man  who  would  gladly  believe.  Among  the  finer  senti- 
ments of  this  man's  nature  there  was  a  natural  tendency  to 
devout  and  earnest  thought,  which,  under  different  conditions 
of  youth  and  education,  might  have  made  him  an  interpreter 
of  divine  rather  than  of  human  law. 

Moved  by  an  earnest  impulse,  the  judge  rose  from  his  desk 
and  went  to  the  shelves  in  search  of  the  sacred  book.  What 
volume  could  be  better  suited  to  his  noble  purpose  than  the 


one  his  wife  had  cherished  even  to  her  death  :  the  Bible  with 
the  large,  brazen  clasps  ?  With  gentle,  reverent  touch  the 
judge  drew  the  book  from  its  place  and  carried  it  to  his  desk. 
For  a  moment  he  sat  with  his  head  bowed  low  in  thoughts 
that  were  very  like  a  prayer.  Then  he  undertook  to  open  the 
clasps. 

To  his  surprise  they  resisted.  There  was  some  sort  of  a 
lock,  the  spring  to  which  was  hidden  amid  the  leaves  curiously 
wrought  in  bas-relief.  The  judge  sought  it  in  vain,  and  at 
last  was  compelled  to  use  the  point  of  his  penknife  to  push 
back  the  bolt.  Then  the  lsaves  of  the  cover  fell  apart,  and 
the  face  of  the  judge  grew  suddenly  ashen. 

For  it  was  not  a  book  at  all,  but  a  cunningly  devised  case, 
made  of  bronze,  lined  with  velvet,  and  shut  in  with  leather 
covers.  Inside  the  case  were  several  loose  -documents  and  a 
bundle  of  letters. 

With  fingers  that  trembled  and  turned  cold  the  judge 
opened  the  papers.  The  first  was  a  certificate  of  marriage 
dated  six  years  before  in  an  obscure  town  in  the  far  East, 
bearing  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Vaughn,  together  with  that  of  a 
man  utterly  unknown  to  the  judge.  The  next  was  a  decree 
of  divorce  dated  three  years  later.  The  others  were  various 
papers  connected  with  the  suit.  The  letters  were  some  of 
them  in  his  wife's  handwriting,  and  the  others  were  signed 
with  a  man's  name — the  same  that  appeared  in  the  docu- 
ments. They  gave  the  story.  It  was  a  chapter  of  the  wom- 
an's life — a  sad  and  terrible  experience — of  which  she  had 
told  her  husband  nothing.  It  held  for  her  no  disgrace — save 
only  that  of  a  knowledge  of  evil  things.  Yet  it  was  not  a 
pleasant  story,  and  the  judge,  as  he  read,  sickened  with  the 
horror  of  it. 

When  he  had  finished,  he  replaced  the  papers  in  the  case 
and  snapped  it  shut.  He  recalled  now  his  wife's  strange  con- 
duct at  the  time  the  book  was  put  upon  the  shelves,  and  later 
when  she  was  about  to  die.  Evidently  she  had  kept  the 
papers  during  her  life-time  as  a  protection,  but  at  the  end 
wished  them  to  be  destroyed. 

Gradually  the  nature  of  the  deception  and  all  that  it  in- 
volved came  into  his  understanding.  With  a  mighty  effort 
he  grasped  the  fact — that  this  woman  who  had  been  married 
and  divorced,  who  had  lived  through  this  appalling  experience, 
was  the  same  one  whose  memory  he  had  so  sacredly  cherished 
— his  wife — Elizabeth. 

That  was  the  moment  of  Second  Death.  Slowly,  even  as 
he  reached  out  his  hands  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  hold  it,  the 
ideal  sank  into  its  grave,  and  Franklin  Medyard  beheld  his 
twilight  of  sorrow  darken  to  a  night  of  utter  desolation. 

Los  Angeles,  January,  1891.  Philip  Mrmin. 


A  practical  attempt  to  solve  the  question  how  to  grow  old 
has  been  made  recently  by  the  Oesterreicher-Volksbildungs- 
Verein,  which  is  composed  of  some  of  the  most  brilliant  men 
and  best  thinkers  in  Austria,  and  has  its  head-quarters  in 
Vienna.  The  society  sent  a  number  of  circulars  to  men  of 
distinction  who  have  attained  an  advanced  age,  containing  a 
series  of  questions  in  reference  to  their  habits  of  life  and  the 
influences  to  which  they  attribute  their  health  and  vigor.  One 
of  the  first  replies  which  reached  the  club-house  was  that  of 
Count  von  Moltke.  The  circular,  with  his  interesting  an- 
swers to  the  interrogatories,  reads  as  follows  : 

YOUTH. 

Question — At  what  age  did  you  begin  to  attend  school,  and  how 
many  hours  a  day  did  you  study  ? 

Answer — In  1808,  when  eight  years  old.  Four  hours  a  day  until 
1810  ;  after  that  year,  ten  hours  daily. 

Was  your  health,  as  a  child,  good  or  poor  ? 

Answer — Fair. 

Did  you  pass  your  youth  in  the  city  or  in  the  country  ? 

Answer — In  the  country  until  ten  years  old. 

How  many  hours  did  you  spend,  as  a  rule,  in  the  open  air? 

Answer — Only  a  few  hours,  and  no  certain  number. 

Did  you  play  athletic  games  and  devote  time  to  gymnastic  exercises  ? 

Answer — Not  as  a  rule. 

How  many  hours  did  you  sleep  ? 

Answer — Ten  hours. 

What  general  remarks  do  you  care  to  make  in  reference  to  your 
youth  ? 

Answer — It  was  unpleasant  and  unhappy,  without  sufficient  nourish- 
ment, and  was  passed  away  from  home. 

MANHOOD. 

Did  you  prepare  yourself  for  your  profession  in  the  city  or  in  the 
country  ? 

Answer — In  the  city. 

How  many  hours  did  you  work  each  day  ? 

Answer — Different  number  at  different  times. 

Do  you  ascribe  to  any  habit,  a  particular  influence  upon  your  health  ? 

Answer — Temperance  in  all  habits  of  life  ;  exercise  in  the  open  air 
whatever  the  state  of  the  weather  ;  no  day  passed  entirely  within  doors. 

How  long  did  you  sleep  ? 

Answer — Between  eight  and  nine  hours. 

What  changes  did  you  make  after  reaching  an  advanced  age  in  your 
habits  of  life  ? 

Answer — None. 

How  many  hours  a  day  did  you  work  in  your  fiftieth,  sixtieth,  seven- 
tieth, and  eightieth  year? 

Answer — It  depended  upon  the  demands  of  the  limes,  and,  therefore, 
often  very  many. 

What  has  been  your  recreation  ? 

Answer — Horseback-riding,  until  I  reached  the  age  of  eighty-six 
years. 

How  many  hours  do  you  now  spend  in  the  open  air? 

Answer — When  on  my  estate  in  summer,  half  of  the  day. 

How  many  hours  do  you  now  sleep  ? 

Answer—  Still  eight  hours. 

What  peculiarities  have  you  as  to  nourishment,  etc.  ? 

Answer — I  eat  very  little  and  make  use  of  food  extracts. 

To  what  circumstances  or  conditions  do  you  ascribe,  in  the  main, 
your  hearty  old  age  ? 

Answer — To  the  grace  of  God  and  temperate  habits  of  life. 

Count  von  Moltke,  Field-Marshal. 


One  of  the  green  clerks  in  Buffalo's  largest  crockery-store 
sold  a  plate  before  Christmas  to  a  woman  customer.  The 
plate  was  marked  $125,  and  the  clerk  charged  the  customer 
I  $1.25  for  it.  The  $125  mark  meant  that  the  plates  were 
worth  that  much  a  dozen.  Great  was  the  dismay  of  the  clerk 
when  the  mistake  was  discovered.  But  all's  well  that  ends 
well.  The  day  after  the  mistake  occurred,  in  came  the  cus- 
tomer with  the  J 10  plate.  She  did  not  like  the  plate — did  not 
think  it  was  quite  good  enough.  She  wanted  something  bet- 
ter.    She  was  accommodated  with  a  $2  plate. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


SKATING    IN    ENGLAND. 


'Cockaigne"  discusses  the  Briton's  Fondness  for  the  Winter  Sport. 


England  has  had  no  use  for  Califomians  lately.  They  do 
not  skate.  Leaving  Pamell  out  of  the  question,  nothing  has 
been  thought,  talked,  and  dreamed  about  but  skating  since 
the  severe  frosty  weather  set  in. 

I  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  English  men  and  women  are 
so  keen  and  enthusiastic  over  skating.  The  English  winter, 
from  a  frosty  point  of  view,  is  very  uncertain.  There  is 
never  a  surety  that  the  thermometer  will  dip  low  enough,  and 
stay  there,  for  the  ice  to  bear.  Not  more  than  one  winter  in 
five  has  a  cold  enough  "spell  "to  enable  skating  to  assume 
the  position  of  a  fixture.  A  day  or  two,  now  and  then, 
sometimes  a  week,  is  the  length  and  limit  of  continuous 
skating  which  the  average  English  winter  will  enable  an  En- 
glishman to  call  his  own.  Yet,  as  a  rule,  all  English  ladies 
and  gentlemen  skate,  or  know  how  to,  and  take  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  promise,  occurrence,  and  continuance  of  a  hard 
frost.     How  it  is  managed  is  somewhat  of  a  puzzle. 

The  Serpentine,  in  Hyde  Park,  is  the  greatest  object  of  in- 
terest which  London  possesses — during  a  frost.  Everybody 
is  longing  and  waiting  for  it  to  freeze  over.  This  consum- 
mation, so  devoutly  to  be  wished,  takes  a  lot  of  time  to  be 
reached.  With  all  the  hard  weather  which  we  have  had 
lately — freezing  and  bursting  water-pipes  and  making  the 
human  eye  rest  comfortingly  on  even  the  words  "  furs," 
"  blankets,"  "  rugs,"  "  wraps,"  "  ulsters,"  and  "  overcoats  " — 
the  Serpentine  has  not  yet  been  thought  by  the  authorities  to 
have  achieved  that  four-feet  depth  of  congelation,  sufficient  to 
warrant  its  being  thrown  open  to  the  public  as  a  skating- 
ground.  Poor  Londoners,  who  hoped,  with  skates  on  their 
feet  and  ice  under  them,  to  find  some  compensation  for  the 
high  price  of  coals,  have  been  doomed  to  disappointment. 

In  the  country  it  has  been  different.  There,  skating  has 
been  general  and  uninterrupted  for  some  days.  You  often 
hear  it  said  by  some  people,  and  doubted  by  others,  that  Lon- 
don is  the  warmest  place  in  England  in  winter.  I  have  gen- 
erally ranged  myself  with  the  doubters  on  this  question.  But 
my  doubts  are  now  considerably  shaken.  I  am  inclined  to 
side  with  "  the  warmest  place  in  England  "  party.  People 
have  been  skating  everywhere  but  on  the  Serpentine.  That 
looks  a  good  deal  like  "  London  is  the  warmest  place  in 
England"  party  being  correct.  I  have  been  staying  for  a 
visit  with  some  friends  in  the  country,  and  the  whole  house- 
party  has  done  nothing  else  but  skate.  There  was  a  large  bit 
of  ornamental  water  in  the  park — a  small  lake,  in  fact — 
caused  by  an  artificial  widening  of  a  small  stream  which 
flowed  through  the  property,  and  here  all  the  people  for 
miles  around  were  wont  to  congregate,  from  morning  till 
night,  to  stay  and  to  skate.  People  literally  lived  on  the  ice. 
You  almost  expected  to  see  them  skate  into  breakfast  in  the 
morning  and  out  from  dinner  at  night.  If  the  Prince  of 
Wales  would  only  start  the  fashion,  and  could  manage  to 
have  artificial  ice  laid  down  in  the  halls,  I  have  not  a  doubt 
that  everybody  would  immediately  follow  suit.  I  can  only 
say  that  I  presume  they  took  off  their  skates  when  they  went 
to  bed. 

I  suppose  the  older  one  grows,  the  more  bored  one  gets 
with  all  crazes.  The  truth  is,  you  can  not  force  up  the  req- 
uisite degree  of  steam  to  enjoy  yourself  as  you  see  others 
about  you  doing,  and  that  of  itself  sours  you  and  makes  you 
angry.  In  your  heart,  you  wish  you  could  get  as  keen  on 
fox-hunting,  cover-shooting,  cricket,  tennis,  golf,  rowing,  foot- 
ball, and,  last  of  all,  skating,  as  you  see  your  neighbors  are, 
though  your  head  condemns  each  as  waste  of  time  and  arrant 
idling,  and  makes  your  tongue  give  utterance  to  the  adverse 
sentiment  in  language  more  forcible  than  is  your  wont  in  re- 
spect to  other  matters  of  a  really  more  important  character. 
Yet  it  was  wonderful  the  amount  of  genuine  enjoyment 
everybody  seemed  to  take  in  skating.  Breakfast  was  hardly 
over  before  the  house-party  in  a  body  started  for  the  lake. 
Some  of  them  took  sandwiches  and  flasks,  and  left  gaps  at 
luncheon.  If  it  had  not  got  dark  by  five  o'clock,  the  chances 
are  that  many  tea-cups  would  have  needed  no  washing  every 
evening.  However,  if  you  did  not  go  in  for  skating  yourself, 
this  continuous  absence  of  the  enthusiasts  left  you  in  peace 
and  quietness  to  read,  write,  or  do  what  you  liked  about  the 
house  until  dinner.  But  then  you  got  a  dose.  Before  then 
you  supposed  your  friends  were  skating  because  you  had  seen 
them  leave  the  house  with  skates  in  their  hands  ;  but,  after- 
ward, you  knew  it  for  a  certainty.  You  might  as  well  have 
tried  to  stem  the  torrent  of  Niagara  with  a  tennis-racket  as 
to  get  people  to  talk  of  anything  else. 

A  short  sample  of  the  sort  of  thing  I  mean  will  suffice. 
Nobody  said  much  of  anything  during  soup  ;  but  when  its 
warming  influence  had  been  felt  and  the  after-glass  of  sherry 
had  sent  its  thrill  through  the  veins,  the  trouble  began  : 

"  Jolly  day  it's  been  ; "  "  Awfully  good  condition  the  ice  was 
in  to-day  ; "  "  It's  freezing  hard,  I'm  glad  to  say — no  chance  of 
a  thaw  yet  awhile  ; "  or  "  Awful  duffer  that  chap  Wilkinson  is  " — 
one  or  other  invariably  composed  the  first  bar  of  the  nightly 
overture,  or,  perhaps,  opening  chorus  would  be  the  more  fit- 
ting expression.  "  Awful  duffer,"  etc.,  was  the  favorite. 
There  was  always  some  one  who  had  been  an  awful  duffer. 
It  was  not  always  Wilkinson.  One  time  it  was  Jones,  or 
Gushington,  or  Major  Sabretasche,  or  Lord  Henry,  or  Sir 
Francis  ;  another  time  it  was  Mrs.  Skimmer,  or  Miss  Parkin- 
son, or  Lady  Julia,  or  "  that  gal  who's  staying  at  Oaktrees  "  ; 
only  that  "  duffer  "  in  their  instance  became  "  sight,"  for  En- 
glish gentlemen  have  not  yet  got  to  calling  ladies  "  duffers," 
however  else  they  may  leave  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of 
chivalric  decadence. 

We  will  take  Wilkinson  for  our  illustration,  the  remark  being 
made  by  a  stout,  short,  red-faced  young  man,  whose  other 
distinguishing  characteristics  were  a  lisp,  an  eyeglass,  and  an 
aggressive  manner.  Everybody  had  something  to  say  to  this. 
The  key-note  had  been  struck  for  general  conversation. 
There  was  not  much  variety  in  the  responses,  as  a  rule. 
There  were  just  eighteen  other  people  at  the  table,  yet  though 
all  spoke,  but  four  replies  were  made,     This  is  not  intended 


as  a  puzzle  of  the  "  If  Jack's  father  be  John's  son,"  order. 
Six  people  said  "  Rather,"  three  "  Dreadful,"  five  "  Isn't 
he?"  and  four  "Awful."  There  may  not  have  been  much 
versatility,  but  the  unanimity  was  crushing. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause,  and  the  stout  young  man  was 
going  to  add  "  Rather,"  "  Dreadful,"  "  Isn't  he  ?  "  or  "  Awful  " 
as  a  polite  return  of  compliment  for  the  hearty  acquiescence 
his  sentiment  had  received.  He  was  evidently  undecided 
which  to  choose,  when  I  asked  :  "  Why  ?  " 

I  immediately  became  the  focal  point  for  every  eye  round 
the  board.  There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Then  said  a  dark 
girl  just  opposite  :  "  Don't  you  know  ?  Why,  he  can't  skate 
a  bit." 

I  had  not  time  to  utter  the  conventional  "  Oh  ? "  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  my  shocking  ignorance,  when 

"  Curious,  too,  when  he's  a  '  green-jacket,' "  remarked  a  lady 
two  seats  away — a  lively  little  widow  with  fair  hair,  white 
teeth,  and  dancing  eyes,  a  woman  whose  husband  had  been 
in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  hence  her  regimental  slang. 

"  All  riflemen  skate  well,  don't  they  ?  "  hazarded  a  slight 
youth,  with  a  slight  mustache.  It  was  hard  to  say  which  was 
the  slighter. 

"  Rather,"  replied  the  little  widow. 

"  Do  all  sorts  of  things — outside  edge,  figure  eights,  hour- 
glasses, true  lovers'  knots — pretzels  they  call  'em  in  Germany," 
said  the  stout,  red-faced  young  man. 

"  Rather,"  replied  the  little  widow. 

"  Odd,  isn't  it  ?  "  he  remarked,  twisting  his  mustache  medi- 
tatively ;  "  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  it." 

"  Thanks,  awfully,"  said  the  little  widow,  with  a  little  toss 
of  her  little  head.  She  was  really  a  very  little  woman — so 
little  that  you  could  not  help  thinking  she  had  a  hassock 
added  to  her  chair  and  that  her  legs  were  dangling  helplessly 
several  inches  from  the  floor. 

"  1  don't  mean  you — what  you  say,"  explained  the  stout 
young  man,  in  an  unruffled  matter-of-fact  sort  of  fashion  ; 
"  I  was  referring  to  Wilkinson's  being  a  green-jacket." 

"  Oh,"  said  the  little  widow,  all  smiles  and  eyes  once  more. 

"  What  I  say  is,  if  Wilkinson's  a  green-jacket,  how  comes 
it  that  he's  such  a  duffer?  "  went  on  the  stout  young  man. 

"  That's  what  puzzles  me,"  laughed  the  little  widow.  She 
and  the  stout  young  man  were  having  the  talk  all  to  them- 
selves.    "  Perhaps  it's  because — perhaps "    She  hesitated 

and  frowned. 

"  He's  never  been  out  in  Canada,  of  course,"  spoke  up  the 
dark  girl  opposite  ;  "  my  brother  Harold  knows  him." 

"  Oh,  does  he  ? "  demanded  the  little  widow,  with  the  keen 
energy  of  "  the  army  "  when  a  chance  to  discuss  itself  looms 
up  in  conversation.  In  this  respect  the  army  lady  is  almost 
worse  than  the  army  gentleman.  "  Your  brother's  in  the 
Carbineers,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  No,  the  Sixtieth,"  said  the  dark  girl. 

"  What  ?  A  green-jacket,  too  ?  "  cried  the  little  widow, 
ecstatically. 

"  Thought  he  was  a  gunner,"  spoke  the  slight  young  man, 
who  I  afterward  ascertained  was  just  gazetted  to  the  Life 
Guards. 

"  Better  a  century  of  skating  than  five  seconds  of  this  !  "  I 
thought  ;  "  the  skate  is  mightier  than  the  sword — or  shall  be." 
But  the  stout  young  man  was  before  me. 

"  Sorry  to  say  there's  a  bad  crack  in  the  blade  of  my  new 
acmes,"  he  said,  nonchalantly,  in  a  loud  voice  ;  "  I  shall  only 
go  in  for  eclipses  in  future." 

The  army  was  routed  at  his  first  fire. 

"  What  ?  "  cried  the  little  widow,  deserting  her  flag  unblush- 
ingly  ;  "  you  can't  mean  it  ?     I  think  acmes  are — are " 

"Acmes — ha-ha,"  suggested  a  "funny"  man,  who  had 
been  too  busy  with  his  fish  to  speak  before,  and  emphasized 
his  claim  to  the  title  by  laughing  at  his  own  joke  ;  "  by-the- 
bye,  what  fish  is  this  ?     Turbot  or  halibut  ?  " 

"  It  ought  to  be  skate,"  I  told  him. 

But  he  only  scowled.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  December  23,  1890. 


When  Libby  Prison  was  first  brought  to  Chicago,  a  large, 
rusty  hinge  was  found  in  the  building.  The  men  who  set  up 
the  prison  pen  could  find  no  use  for  it,  so  it  was  stowed  away 
with  a  lot  of  odds  and  ends  in  the  building.  One  day  a  sol- 
dier walked  in  and  recognized  a  former  comrade  of  war  times. 
"  Bill,"  he  said,  ■'  do  you  remember  that  old  door  that  was  so 
hard  to  open  ? "  He  went  over  to  the  door  and  it  moved 
easily.  "  Why,  where's  that  hinge  ? "  he  asked,  as  though 
inquiring  for  an  old  friend.  The  guards  got  out  the  hinge 
and  the  door  is  now  correct  historically,  if  not  conveniently. 
Mrs.  M.  O.  Crane,  of  Wisconsin,  has  the  ponderous,  rusty  key 
to  this  prison,  and  the  Libby  Prison  exhibitors  would  give 
something  to  get  it. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statistics  of  mortality  from 
pneumonia.  According  to  the  best  authorities,  of  fairly 
healthy  men,  from  fifteen  to  fifty  years  of  age,  five-sixths  re- 
cover ;  of  women  of  the  same  age,  three-fourths  ;  of  persons 
of  both  sexes  over  fifty  years  of  age,  one-half.  Not  more 
than  one-fourth,  however,  of  the  persons  assailed  recover 
where  the  patient  is  an  inebriate,  or  was  already  suffering  from 
organic  disorders  like  Blight's  disease. 


Telegrams  received  at  Nice,  stating  that  the  Czar  has  de- 
cided to  forbid  any  of  his  subjects  to  enter  the  Principality  of 
Monaco,  have  (the  Times's  correspondent  says)  caused  much 
sensation  and  discussion.  This  interdiction  is  made,  it  is  al- 
leged, on  account  of  the  large  number  of  wealthy  Russian 
families  who  have  been  ruined  by  losses  at  the  gaming-tables. 


It  is  told  of  Mme.  de  Stael  that  she  was  never  seen  in 
company  without  a  sprig  of  laurel  in  her  fingers,  which  she 
twisted  and  plucked  as  she  conversed.  Even  at  table,  with 
her  guests  around,  her  butler  knew  to  place  a  bit  beside  her 
plate.  This  was  hardly  an  affectation  ;  it  was  probably  a  re- 
lief to  the  pressure  of  nerve  strain. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


W.  H.  H.  Murray  has  registered  a  vow  to  mark  the  spot 
where  Sitting  Bull  is  buried  with  a  memorial  stone. 

J.  J.  Westlake,  of  Wheeling,  has  in  his  possession  a  land 
grant  made  out  February  6,  1 S07,  containing  the  signatures 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison. 

W.  Clark  Russell,  whose  sea  stories  have  such  remarkable 
dash,  breeziness,  and  out-of-door  freedom,  has  long  been  a 
hopeless  and  well-nigh  helpless  invalid,  chained  to  an  indoor 
existence  in  an  inland  town. 

Schliemann  was  thirty-four  years  old  before  he  knew  a 
word  of  Greek,  and  it  was  not  until  he  was  forty-one  that  he 
began  the  study  of  archaeology,  in  which  he  was  destined  to 
achieve  so  much  distinction. 

Apropos  of  the  amusing  baby  bunco  game,  by  which  a 
number  of  leading  United  States  Senators  were  fleeced,  it  is 
said  that  over  five  hundred  real  or  alleged  infants  have  been 
named  after  Chauncey  Mitchell  Depew. 

O'Donovan  Rossa's  twenty  years  of  banishment  from  Ire- 
land expired  January  2,  and  the  cheering  intelligence  is  fur- 
nished that  he  will  lose  little  time  in  revisiting  his  native  land. 
May  he  be  unable  to  secure  a  return  ticket ! 

General  Beale  says  that  General  Grant  was  wont  to  pro- 
nounce Li  Hung  Chang,  the  Prime  Minister  of  China,  the 
wisest  man  whom  he  met  in  his  journey  around  the  world. 
The  Chinese  statesman  paid  the  ex-President  the  delicate 
compliment  of  having  their  photograph  taken  while  sitting  to- 
gether. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  coming  to  this  country  in  the  spring  to 
enjoy  a  hunting  tour  in  the  West  before  he  goes  to  India, 
where  he  expects  to  spend  much  of  his  time  during  the  next 
few  years.  Mr.  Kipling's  father  is  a  clever  artist,  and  has 
prepared  a  series  of  elaborate  illustrations  for  his  son's  book, 
"  Black  and  White." 

Sitting  Bull's  language  was  a  compound  of  pure  Sioux  and 
mongrel  English,  in  which  a  number  of  French  words  were 
mixed.  The  latter  had  been  picked  up  from  the  post  traders, 
and  as  their  expressions  were  frequently  more  emphatic  than 
polite,  a  tenderfoot  was  apt  to  be  surprised,  when  talking  with 
the  Indian  chief,  by  the  vigor  of  his  phrases. 

Chicago  considered  Stanley  one  of  the  worst  speakers  that 
ever  made  a  good  speech.  He  appeared  ill  at  ease  in  even- 
ing-dress, and  rather  shy  and  self-conscious.  His  gestures 
were  few  and  ungraceful,  he  slurred  and  mispronounced  his 
words,  and  it  was  only  when  he  occasionally  forgot  himself 
that  he  showed  a  little  of  the  fire  of  eloquence. 

M.  Mars,  the  well-known  French  caricaturist,  was  in  the 
House  of  Commons  the  other  evening.  He  was  brought  in 
by  a  brother  caricaturist — Mr.  Harry  Fumiss — but  he  ex- 
pressed some  surprise  when  he  was  informed  that  sketching 
in  the  Strangers'  Gallery  was  forbidden.  Nevertheless  he 
took  one  or  two  "  thumbnails."  In  Paris,  M.  Mars  is  per- 
mitted to  prosecute  his  humor  from  a  seat  next  to  the  Premier 
of  France. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  German  emperor  talks,  when 
delivering  a  speech,  has  been  determined  by  Dr.  Engel,  who 
is  one  of  the  chief  reporters  in  the  Reichstag,  and  who  has 
stenographed  the  emperor's  speeches  very  often.  According 
to  the  doctor,  he  speaks  very  rapidly  indeed — about  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  syllables  in  each  minute  ;  and  occa- 
sionally the  rate  at  which  he  talks  is  even  three  hundred  syl- 
lables in  a  minute. 

Jerome  K.  Jerome,  the  humorist,  whose  books  are  selling 
up  in  the  hundred  thousands,  though  many  intelligent  critics 
are  still  skeptical  of  their  merits,  is  a  man  of  only  thirty 
years.  He  is  of  medium  stature,  rather  good-looking,  and 
has  brown  hair  that  is  usually  rumpled  over,  his  high  fore- 
head. His  gray  eyes  are  deep  set,  and  he  has  a  thick,  droop- 
ing mustache,  good  straight  nose,  and  a  large  head.  He 
lives  in  Chelesa  Gardens  and  his  rooms  overlook  London. 

The  editor  of  "  Short  Cuts  and  Treasure  Trove "  invited 
several  distinguished  writers  to  answer  the  following  query  : 
"  What  are  the  qualities  most  essential  to  the  development  of 
the  perfect  man  ? "  A  number  of  interesting  replies  have 
been  received.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill's  answer  is  witty 
and  pithy.  He  says  :  "  In  reply  to  your  letter,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  a  good  digestion  is  the  essential  quality  for  the  '  all- 
round  development  of  a  human  being.'     I  know  no  other." 

The  Austrian  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  is  still  prose- 
cuting its  search  for  news  of  the  Archduke  Johann,  more  re- 
cently known  as  Captain  John  Orth,  of  the  full-rigged  ship 
Santa  Margherita.  The  search  is  considered  doubly  hope- 
less, however,  since  the  last  publication  of  the  Hamburg 
Marine  Department  shows  that  the  large  propeller  steamship 
Virgilia  and  the  barks  Flora  and  Meteor.,  which  tried  to  go 
round  Cape  Horn  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  Santa  Margherita,  were  lost,  with  all  on  board. 
Since  the  publication  of  this  news,  the  story  of  the  Austrian 
sailors,  who  saw  a  wreck  with  the  name  Santa  Margherita 
off  Cape  Horn,  has  been  accepted  as  final  by  all  excepting  the 
archduke's  aged  mother,  who  still  hopes. 

Major  Moses  P.  Handy,  who  has  been  given  the  rather 
peculiar  title  of  promoter-general  (of  the  World's  Fair),  took 
up  his  permanent  residence  in  Chicago  on  new-year's-day. 
He  has  secured  a  suite  of  rooms  in  the  Rand-McNally  build- 
ing, where  the  press  head-quarters  will  hereafter  be  located. 
One  of  his  first  duties  will  be  to  wake  up  the  European  pow- 
ers through  the  medium  of  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Handy  is 
expected  to  cover  Europe  with  fine  cuts  of  Chicago's  cloud- 
reaching  office-buildings  and  other  magnificent  structures,  and 
the  newspapers  will  be  supplied  with  letters  stating  the  progress 
of  the  work.  Mr.  Handy  will  also  devote  his  attention  to 
this  country,  and  will  imbue  all  the  commonwealths  with  the 
idea  that  the  World's  Fair  may  be  a  cementer  of  union. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  19,  1891. 


NEW    YORK'S    MYSTERIES. 

"Van  Gryse  "  reveals  the  Devices  of  two  Female  Would-Be  Swells. 

Any  one  who  has  been  a  student  of  life  in  the  metropolis, 
who  knows  the  faces  on  the  avenue  and  in  the  lobby  on  first- 
nights  as  well  as  he  knows  those  on  the  Rialto  and  Wall 
Street,  can  not  but  have  noticed  that  new  feminine  type  which 
has  come  to  the  fore  in  the  last  twenty  years,  but  which  is  as 
yet  unclassified. 

No  one  seems  to  know  under  what  head  this  type  should 
come,  or  what  name  to  call  it.  Yet  every  one  knows  of  it, 
and  a  few  people  have  watched  its  gradual  development  with 
thoughtful  interest.  It  has  two  or  three  salient  characteristics, 
but  none  of  these  are  as  yet  prominent  enough  to  warrant 
one  in  classifying  it  as  a  new  specimen  evolved  by  metropoli- 
tan life. 

The  women  of  this  class  seem  to  be  female  prototypes  of 
the  cheap  swells  among  men.  At  certain  places  during  cer- 
tain hours  of  the  day  you  may  see  them — not  in  large  quanti- 
ties, for  they  are  not  a  numerous  order,  but  scattered  through 
the  crowd  of  well-dressed  fashionables.  The  casual  way- 
farer, though  he  may  have  been  bora  and  bred  between  four 
brick  walls  and  have  never  seen  the  sunset  except  at  the  end 
of  a  street  through  a  cobweb  of  telegraph  wires,  may  pass 
them  by  unthinkingly  as  women  of  the  patrician  rich  world. 
For  they  are  perfect  in  every  outward  appointment  of  elegance 
and  good  taste.  An  accomplished  and  sharp-eyed  flaneur 
will  notice  that  their  smooth  completeness  of  appearance  is 
here  and  there  ruffled— there  is  too  strong  a  suggestion  of 
rice-powder  about  their  faces,  their  shoes  are  worn  a  little, 
and  though  they  assume  a  look  of  bland  and  somewhat 
haughty  complacence,  their  glance  is  at  times  restless  and 
quick.  They  appear  to  be  nervously  on  the  alert  to  appre- 
hend every  admiring  and  approving  look  directed  toward 
them.  They  expect  and  desire  admiration,  and  though  they 
make  a  good  attempt  to  hide  this  expectation,  it  sometimes 
will  not  be  hidden. 

There  are  generally  two  of  them — a  mother  and  a  daughter — 
and  a  stranger  passing  them  would  say  to  himself :  "  There  go 
two  typical,  well-dressed,  aristocratic  New  York  women  of  the 
highest  class."  It  is  a  natural  supposition.  They  look  as  if 
bom  to  every  luxury  and  comfort.  In  dress  they  are  perfect 
— not  merely  perfect  in  the  general  air  of  their  clothes,  but 
perfect  in  detail.  They  look  healthy  and  fresh  and  blooming. 
Their  hair  shines  as  though  a  maid  brushed  it  by  the  hour 
every  day.  Their  lips  are  red  and  smooth,  and  their  eyes 
clear.  They  wear  the  newest  fashion  in  everything — not  such 
new  fashions  as  will  grow  cheap  and  shoddy,  but  the  new 
fashions  which  will  only  be  adopted  by  the  rich  and  exclusive. 
When  a  fashion  falls  to  Fourteenth  Street,  they  are  done  with 
it  forever. 

In  air  and  appearance  they  look  as  if  they  were  somebody. 
They  do  not  appear  to  notice  the  passers-by,  but  they  forge 
along  with  a  self-confident,  haughty  swing,  their  eyelids  indo- 
lently drooping  and  their  mouths  curved  into  smiles  of  rather 
blase  indifference.  The  daughter — you  may  see  her  almost 
any  week-day  morning,  shopping  on  Twenty-Third  Street — is 
rather  pretty  and  very  good  form.  She  is  a  slender  girl, 
about  twenty-five,  dressed  always  with  quiet  elegance.  Her 
face,  which  is  delicate,  almost  sallow,  with  dark  eyes  and  a 
few  locks  of  hair  on  her  temples,  is  marred  by  a  somewhat 
arrogant  and  cross  expression.  She  looks  like  a  young  lady 
who  was  spoiled  and  could  be  querulous  if  she  were  thwarted. 

She  appears  to  lead  the  life  of  a  woman  of  means  and 
fashion.  In  the  morning,  in  her  warm  street-suit  and  rich 
furs,  she  goes  shopping.  Sometimes  her  mother  is  with  her- — 
a  pleasant-faced  and  refined-looking  woman — but  generally 
she  is  alone.  She  always  shops  in  the  best  and  most  expen- 
sive stores,  and  she  has  a  way  of  asking  for  what  she  wants 
which  makes  you  think  she  could  buy  up  the  whole  place  if 
she  wanted.  On  the  contrary,  however,  she  is  almost  invari- 
ably dissatisfied  with  the  wares  placed  before  her.  She  seems 
to  disdain  them,  and  an  air  of  scornful  irritation  crosses  her 
face  as  she  pushes  them  aside  and  goes  away.  When  she 
does  make  a  purchase,  were  it  but  a  spool  of  thread  or  a 
handkerchief,  she  would  not  dream  of  carrying  it.  It  must 
be  sent.  And,  as  she  gives  the  address,  she  leans  across  the 
counter  and  speaks  it  very  low. 

At  all  the  openings  of  the  most  expensive  places  for  hats 
and  women's  clothes  she  is  present.  With  her  lorgnon  up, 
she  goes  peering  about  at  the  new  chiffons.  She  takes  many 
of  them  in  her  hand  and  examines  them  disparagingly. 
They  rarely  suit  her.  When  she  was  in  Paris,  last  year,  she 
saw  just  those  same  things — and  now  they  are  old  and  passe. 
The  only  way  to  get  your  clothes  and  have  them  at  all  chic  is 
to  go  over  there  yourself  and  buy  them.  A  modiste's  taste  is 
invariably  inclined  to  be  shoddy. 

When  she  gets  out  into  the  crisp  winter  sunshine,  she  tucks 
her  trim  little  hands  into  her  sable  muff  and  walks  briskly  up 
the  avenue,  "  toward  home."  All  the  fellows  in  the  club  win- 
dows make  flattering  comments  upon  her  as  she  swings  along 
— a  most  attractive  figure,  with  her  neatly  hung  skirts,  her 
pointed  shoes,  her  close  hat  setting  so  snugly  over  her  beauti- 
ful, smooth-braided  hair,  her  sallow,  high-bred  face,  with  the 
rice-powder  thick  on  the  bridge  of  her  nose,  and  her  general 
air  of  calm  unconcern.  When  she  gets  far  uptown,  she  turns 
suddenly  to  the  left,  and,  walking  down  a  block,  waits  on  the 
corner  for  a  car.  While  she  stands  here,  one  sees  how  nerv- 
ously alert  and  sharp  this  young  woman's  indifferent  eyes  can 
become.  They  shoot  anxious  glances  up  and  down  the  street. 
When  the  car  comes,  she  springs  into  it  with  undignified 
speed,  and  nestled  in  a  corner  of  it,  her  feet  buried  in  the 
straw,  the  draughts  blowing  her  hair  about,  she  is  borne 
across  town  to  regions  of  corner-groceries  and  dingy  boarding- 
-houses, unkempt  children,  and  frowsy  maidsof-all-work. 

She  does  not  stay  in  this  obscurity  for  long.  That  evening, 
at  half-past  eight,  she  and  her  mother  have  just  rustled  into 
their  seats  in  the  parquet  for  a  Bernhardt  first-night.  She  has 
on  a  pale-gray  dress  and  wears  some  long-stemmed  Jack  roses 
fastened  on  her  corsage.  Her  pale-gray  wrap  is  thrown  back 
to  show  these,  for  Jack   roses  are  very  rare  at  this  season. 


Her  black  hair  is  braided  up  under  a  little  gray-gauze  theatre- 
hat.  She  is  altogether  as  well  dressed  as  any  one  in  the 
house,  and  many  people  look  at  her  and  ask  who  she  is.  No- 
body knows,  however.  This  is  particularly  strange,  for  she 
appears  to  know  every  one  who  is  any  one.  She  points  them 
out  to  her  mother,  speaking  of  them  with  intimate  personal 
comment,  as  though  they  were  her  friends  since  child- 
hood : 

The  lady  to  the  right,  in  the  red  hat,  is  Mrs.  So-and-So. 
She  has  grown  fat  since  she  was  at  Lennox — the  So-and-So 
women  were  always  inclined  to  run  to  fat.  That  was 
Tommy  Thingumbob  there  by  the  door.  Isn't  he  getting 
bald  ?  He  must  be  tired,  poor  fellow  ;  he  was  up  till  all  hours 
last  night  leading  Mrs.  Montgomery-Jenkins's  german.  That 
girl  there,  with  the  turned-up  nose,  is  the  youngest  of  the 
Marshmallow  girls — Toosie.  They  say  she  is  going  to  marry 
young  Doosenbury — the  Doosenbury  whose  sister  eloped 
with  the  coachman.  Awfully  sad  affair.  It  nearly  killed  her 
mother.  Betty  Smith  is  sitting  in  the  first  row  of  the  bal- 
cony with  the  Tompkinses.  Betty  looks  very  pretty  to-night, 
yellow  becomes  her — and  so  on,  and  so  on  all  through  the 
evening.  To  hear  her  talk,  you  would  think  this  young 
woman  the  most  intimate  friend  of  these  people,  upon  whom 
she  comments  in  rather  a  loud  key.  Then,  when  the  lady 
next  her  is  looking  at  her  with  curious  admiration,  she  sud- 
denly feels  that  the  little  filagree-edged  comb  is  slipping  out 
of  her  back  hair,  and  draws  off  her  glove  that  her  hand  may 
be  free  to  readjust  it.  The  hand  thus  revealed  is  wonder- 
fully slim,  white,  and  delicate,  and  is  covered  with  pretty 
rings — not  magnificent  rings,  they  are  not  the  thing  for  a 
young  lady,  but  dainty,  pretty  rings  of  small,  glittering 
stones. 

Half-an-hour  after  the  performance  is  over,  she  and  her 
mother  are  in  the  corner  of  the  cross-town  car,  on  the  last 
stage  of  their  homeward  journey.  They  sit  close  together, 
for  it  is  biting  cold.  The  people  in  the  car  are  a  sordid- 
looking  lot,  who  stare  stolidly  at  the  two  ladies.  Through 
the  rattling  windows  come  in  freezing  blasts  of  air,  and  no 
matter  how  deeply  you  bury  your  feet  in  the  straw,  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  them  warm.  When  they  finally  get  to  the 
wretched  boarding-house  where  they  live,  it  is  past  twelve  and 
the  house  is  dark.  They  stumble  upstairs,  tired  and  stiff,  to 
the  two  tiny  rooms,  under  the  leads,  which  is  their  home.  It 
is  so  cold  up  here  that  there  is  already  a  skim  of  ice  on 
the  water  in  the  pitchers,  and  before  they  retire  they  spread 
their  heavy  ulsters  and  cloaks  over  the  beds  to  act  as  cover- 
lets. The  mother  is  soon  asleep,  but  the  daughter,  the  rul- 
ing passion  strong  even  in  an  atmosphere  like  that  of  a 
cold-storage  warehouse,  dallies  long  and  lovingly  over  the 
putting  away  of  her  finery,  smoothes  it  out,  hangs  it  up,  puts 
it  into  boxes,  and  folds  it  into  bureau-drawers,  finally  becomes 
so  engrossed  that  she  takes  out  some  of  her  new  costumes 
still  in  process  of  construction,  and,  shivering  in  her  meagre 
deshabille,  holds  them  off"  at  arm's  length,  rapturously  gloat- 
ing on  their  beauty. 

The  creating  and  wearing  of  a  new  dress  is  the  great  event 
of  her  life.  All  morning  she  and  her  mother  sit  up  in  their 
little  room,  their  feet  against  an  oil-stove,  cutting,  snipping, 
and  fitting  on.  The  solemnity  of  the  occasion  is  such  that 
they  do  very  little  talking,  but  bend  over  their  work  in  ab- 
sorbed silence.  An  observer  would  hardly  recognize  them 
as  the  two  aristocratic  ladies  who  created  quite  a  sensation  at 
"  Fedora  "  last  night.  The  mother  is  now  a  fat  and  some- 
what blowsy  person,  shrouded  in  a  voluminous  "  Mother 
Hubbard,"  her  front  hair  twined  round  hair-pins.  The 
nymph-like  daughter  looks  thin  and  haggard  in  the  searching 
light ;  her  curls  have  gone,  and  her  hair  is  wound  up  in  a 
tight  little  knob  on  the  back  of  her  head.  Her  wrapper  is 
dirty  and  faded,  and  hangs  round  her  long,  straight  figure  in 
limp  folds.  Even  her  rings  have  disappeared,  locked  up  in  a 
little  box  on  the  toilet-table. 

In  the  afternoon  she  will  go  for  a  stroll  on  the  avenue,  and 
come  home  at  half-past  four,  happy  in  the  consciousness  that 
for  two  hours  she  has  been  a  swell.  Such  is  the  life  of  this 
modern  Cinderella.  She  cares  for  nothing  but  this  daily 
masquerade.  Her  existence  is  singularly  lonely  and  profitless. 
She  has  no  "  circle,"  no  friends.  She  will  not  associate  with 
the  people  in  the  boarding-house — the  feeble,  half-starved, 
shabby-genteel  kind  which  haunt  such  barren  places — and  she 
has  no  means  Of  knowing  any  other  sort  of  people.  The 
goal  of  her  ambition  is  to  be  a  fine  lady,  not  in  fact,  but  in 
appearance,  and  for  this  she  lives. 

She  and  her  mother  have  a  tiny  income,  left  them  by  her 
dead  father.  They  are  both  remarkably  clever  dress-makers, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  to  ply  this  trade,  they  could  have 
placed  themselves  in  thoroughly  comfortable  circumstances. 
But  the  daughter  would  not  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Their 
talents  are  employed  to  copy  the  various  dresses  she  sees  in 
the  shops,  on  the  streets,  at  the  theatres,  in  order  that  she  and 
her  mother  may  make  a  good  showing  when  they  walk  abroad. 
Their  manner  of  living  is  poor  past  belief.  They  are  only 
half-fed,  and  certainly  half-frozen.  For  sometimes  the  mate- 
rials that  the  daughter  chooses  to  buy  are  extremely  expensive, 
and  when  there  is  a  particularly  fashionable  first-night,  they 
save  out  of  their  breakfasts  and  dinners  enough  to  buy  the 
two  best  seats  in  the  house. 

They  always  buy  these  themselves.  The  young  lady  has 
no  followers,  no  beaux,  no  best  man.  The  men  whom  she  sees 
at  the  boarding-house  are  not  of  a  kind  to  suit  her  elegant 
taste,  and  the  men  whom  she  sees  on  Fifth  Avenue  are  unattain- 
able. For,  with  all  her  faults  and  frivolities,  she  is  a  cut  above 
vulgar  sidewalk  flirtation.  She  wants  always  to  do  the  correct 
thing,  and  she  would  as  soon  think  of  bowing  to  a  man  she 
did  not  know  as  she  would  of  wearing  a  bustle.  Moreover, 
she  is  not  particularly  fond  of  men  or  flirtation.  If  they  look 
at  her  admiringly  on  the  avenue,  she  is  quite  satisfied.  She 
would  rather  a  great  deal  have  one  of  those  long,  new  cloaks, 
edged  with  Russian  sable,  than  a  lover.  Such  capacity  for 
feeling  or  emotion  as  she  possesses  has  all  been  swallowed  up  [ 
in  her  inordinate  love  of  dress.  She  is  one  of  the  products  1 
of  the  life  of  a  metropolis — the  husk  of  a  woman,  a  creature 
entirely  passionless,  heartless,  and  soulless. 

Nkw   York,  January  7,  1891.  Van  Grvse. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Hypatia. 
"Tis  fifteen  hundred  years,  you  say, 

Since  that  fair  teacher  died 
In  learned  Alexandria 

By  the  stone  altar's  side  : — 
The  wild  monks  slew  her,  as  she  lay 

At  the  feet  of  the  Crucified. 

Yet  in  a  piairie-town,  one  night, 

I  found  her  lecture-hall, 
Where  bench  and  dais  stood  aright, 

And  statues  graced  the  wall, 
And  pendent  brazen  lamps  the  light 

Of  classic  days  let  fall. 

A  throng  that  watched  the  speaker's  face, 

And  on  her  accents  hung, 
Was  gathered  there  :  the  strength,  the  grace 

Of  lands  where  life  is  young 
Ceased  not,  I  saw,  with  that  blithe  race 

From  old  Pelasgia  sprung. 

No  civic  crown  the  sibyl  wore, 

Nor  academic  tire, 
But  shining  skirts,  that  trailed  the  floor 

And  made  her  stature  higher  ; 
A  written  scroll  the  lecturn  bore, 

And  flowers  bloomed  anigh  her. 

The  wealth  her  honeyed  speech  had  won 

Adorned  her  in  our  sight  ; 
The  silkworm  for  her  sake  had  spun 

His  cincture,  day  and  night  ; 
With  broider-work  and  Honiton 

Her  open  sleeves  were  bright. 

But  still  Hypatia's  self  I  knew. 

And  saw,  with  dreamy  wonder, 
The  form  of  her  whom  Cyril  slew 

(See  Kingsley's  novel,  yonder) 
Some  fifteen  centuries  since,  'tis  true, 

And  half  a  world  asunder. 

Her  hair  was  coifed  Athenian-wise, 
With  one  loose  tress  down-flowing  ; 

Apollo's  rapture  lit  her  eyes, 
His  utterance  bestowing — 

A  silver  flute's  clear  harmonies 
On  which  a  god  was  blowing. 

Yet  not  of  Plato's  sounding  spheres. 

And  universal  Pan, 
She  spoke  ;  but  searched  historic  years, 

The  sisterhood  to  scan 
Of  women— girt  with  ills  and  fears — 

Slaves  to  the  tyrant,  Man. 

Their  crosiered  banner  she  unfurled, 

And  onward  pushed  her  quest 
Through  golden  ages  of  a  world 

By  their  deliverance  blest  : — 
At  all  who  stay  their  hands  she  hurled 

Defiance  from  her  breast. 

I  saw  her  burning  words  infuse 
A  warmth  through  many  a  heart, 

As  still,  in  bright  successive  views, 
She  drew  her  sex's  part  ; 

Discoursing,  like  the  Lesbian  Muse, 
Of  work,  and  song,  and  art. 

Why  vaunt,  I  thought,  the  past,  or  say 

The  later  is  the  less  ? 
Our  Sappho  sang  but  yesterday, 

Of  whom  two  climes  confess 
Heaven's  flame  within  her  wore  away 

Her  earthly  loveliness. 

So  let  thy  wild  heart  ripple  on, 
Brave  girl,  through  vale  and  city  ! 

Spare,  of  its  listless  moments,  one 
To  this,  thy  poet's  ditty  ; 

Nor  long  forbear,  when  all  is  done, 
Thine  own  sweet  self  to  pity. 

The  priestess  of  the  Sestian  tower, 
Whose  knight  the  sea  swam  over, 

Among  her  votaries'  gifts  no  flower 
Of  heart's-ease  could  discover : 

She  died,  but  in  no  evil  hour, 
Who,  dying,  clasped  her  lover. 

The  rose-tree  has  its  perfect  life 

When  the  full  rose  is  blown  ; 
Some  height  of  womanhood  the  wife 

Beyond  thy  dream  has  known  ; 
Set  not  thy  head  and  heart  at  strife 

To  keep  thee  from  thine  own. 

Hypatia  !  thine  essence  rare 

The  rarer  joy  should  merit : 
Possess  thee  of  that  common  share 

Which  lesser  souls  inherit : 
All  gods  to  thee  their  garlands  bear — 

Take  one  from  Love  and  wear  it ! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 


Attention  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the  urgent  necessity 
of  restricting  the  exportation  of  gold  to  foreign  countries  by 
making  it  expensive,  just  as  the  Bank  of  England  makes  it 
expensive  to  export  English  gold.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  held  that  whenever  gold  coin  was  offered  it  in  exchange 
for  gold  bullion,  it  was  compelled  to  pay  out  the  bullion  to 
the  exporter.  In  foreign  countries,  when  a  draft  is  made 
for  gold,  gold  coin  is  tendered,  and  not  the  bullion  unless  an 
extra  charge  is  paid.  In  almost  every  case,  during  the  past 
few  years,  where  gold  bullion  was  exported  from  the  United 
States,  the  exportations  would  have  been  rendered  unprofit- 
able had  coin  instead  of  bullion  been  tendered  to  the  exporter, 
for  there  is  always  more  or  less  loss  in  converting  coin  into 
bullion,  and  the  expenses  of  the  performance  would  quite  offset 
the  profit.  One  of  the  first  bills  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  the  present  session  was  that  of  Mr.  Carter,  of 
Montana,  giving  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  discretion  to  impose  a 
charge  equal  to  the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  bars  for  ex- 
changing gold  bullion  for  coin.  There  is  absolutely  no  rea- 
son why  this  bill  should  not  be  hastened  in  its  passage. 
There  is  one  pressing  reason  why  it  should  become  a  law  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  may  prevent  the  exportation  of  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  gold. 


China  now  only  supplies  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  tea 
drunk  in  England. 


January  19,  1891. 
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CHASING    GENERAL    MILES. 

By  Frederic  Remington. 

Mr.  Remington,  the  well-known  artist  of  Harper's  Weekly^ 
accompanied  General  Miles  a  couple  of  months  ago  on  a  fly- 
ing trip  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  escorting  a  civilian  Indian 
Commission.  He  wrote  the  following  spirited  sketch  to  his 
journal,  descriptive  of  the  trip  :  The  car  had  been  side-tracked 
at  Fort  Keough,  and  on  the  following  morning  the  porter 
shook  me,  and  announced  that  it  was  five  o'clock.  An  hour 
later,  I  stepped  out  on  the  rear  platform,  and  observed  that 
the  sun  would  rise  shortly,  but  that  meanwhile  the  air  was 
chill,  and  that  the  bald,  square-topped  hills  of  the  "  bad  lands  " 
cut  rather  hard  against  the  gray  of  the  morning.  Presently  a 
trooper  galloped  up  with  three  led-horses,  which  he  tied  to  a 
stake.  I  inspected  them,  and  saw  that  one  had  a  "cow 
saddle,"  which  I  recognized  as  an  experiment  suggested  by 
the  general.  The  animal  bearing  it  had  a  threatening  look, 
and  I  expected  a  repetition  of  a  performance  of  a  few  days 
before,  when  I  had  chased  the  general  for  over  three  hours, 
making  in  all  twenty-eight  miles. 

Before  accepting  an  invitation  to  accompany  an  Indian 
Commission  into  the  North-West,  I  had  asked  the  general 
quietly  if  this  was  a  "horseback"  or  a  "wagon  outfit."  He 
had  assured  me  that  he  was  not  a  "wagon-man,"  and  I,  in- 
deed, had  heard  before  that  he  was  not.  There  is  always  a 
distinction  in  the  army  between  wagon-men  and  men  who  go 
without  wagons,  by  transporting  their  supplies  on  pack  ani- 
mals. The  wagon-men  have  always  acquired  more  reputa- 
tion as  travelers  than  Indian  fighters.  In  a  trip  to  the  Pine 
Ridge  Agency  I  had  discovered  that  General  Miles  was  not 
committed  to  any  strained  theory  of  how  mounted  men  should 
be  moved.  Any  settled  purpose  he  might  have  about  his 
movements  were  all  locked  up  in  a  desperate  desire  to  "get 
thar."  Being  a  Utile  late  in  leaving  a  point  on  the  railroad,  I 
rode  along  with  Lieutenant  Guilfoil,  of  the  Ninth,  and  we 
moved  at  a  gentle  trot.  Presently  we  met  a  citizen  in  a 
wagon,  and  he,  upon  observing  the  lieutenant  in  uniform, 
pulled  up  his  team  and  excitedly  inquired  : 

"  What's  the  matter,  Mr.  Soldier  ?  " 

Guilfoil  said  nothing  was  the  matter  that  he  knew  of. 

"  Who  be  you'uns  after?  " 

"  No  one,"  replied  the  lieutenant. 

"  Well,  I  just  saw  a  man  go  whirling  up  this  'ere  valley, 
with  a  soldier  tearin'  after  him  fit  to  kill"  (that  was  the  gen- 
eral's orderly),  "and  then  comes  a  lot  more  soldiers  just 
a-smokin',  and  I  sort  of  wondered  what  the  man  had  done." 

We  laughed,  and  remarked  that  the  general  must  be  riding 
pretty  hard.  Other  citizens  we  met  inquired  if  that  man  was 
a  lunatic  or  a  criminal.  The  idea  of  the  soldiers  pursuing  a 
man  in  citizen's  clothes  furthered  the  idea,  but  we  assured 
them  that  it  was  only  General  Miles  going  somewhere. 

All  of  these  episodes  opened  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  if  I 
followed  General  Miles,  I  would  have  to  do  some  riding  such 
as  I  had  rarely  done  before.  In  coming  back  to  the  railroad, 
we  left  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  in  the  evening  without  sup- 
per, and  I  was  careful  to  get  an  even  start.  My  horse 
teetered  and  wanted  to  gallop,  but  I  knew  that  the  twenty- 
eight  miles  would  have  to  be  done  at  full  speed,  so  I  tried  to 
get  him  down  to  a  fast  trot,  which  gait  I  knew  would  last 
better  ;  but  in  the  process  of  calming  him  down  to  a  trot,  I 
lost  sight  of  the  general  and  his  orderly  as  they  went  tearing 
like  mad  over  a  hill  against  the  last  gleam  of  the  sunset.  I  rode 
at  a  very  rapid  trot  over  the  hills  in  the  moonlight  for  over 
three  hours,  but  I  never  saw  the  general  again  until  I  met  him 
at  dinner.  Then  I  further  concluded  that  if  I  followed  the 
general  I  would  have  no  time  to  regait  my  horses,  but  must 
take  them  as  I  found  them,  gallop  or  trot.  So  on  this  cool 
morning  at  Keough  I  took  observations  of  the  horses  which 
were  tied  to  the  post,  with  my  mind  full  of  misgivings. 

Patter,  patter,  patter — clank,  clank,  clank — up  comes  the 
company  of  Cheyenne  scouts,  who  are  to  escort  the  general, 
fine-looking,  tall  young  men,  with  long  hair,  and  mounted  on 
small  Indian  ponies.  They  were  dressed  and  accoutered  as 
United  States  soldiers,  and  they  fill  the  eye  of  a  military  man 
until  nothing  is  lacking.  Now  the  general  steps  out  of  the 
car  and  hands  the  commission  into  a  six-mule  ambulance.  I 
am  given  a  horse,  and  mounting,  we  move  off  over  the  plain 
and  into  the  hills.  The  sun  comes  streaming  over  the  land- 
scape, and  the  general  is  thinking  about  this  old  trail,  and 
how  years  before  he  had  plowed  his  way  through  the  blinding 
snow  to  the  Lame  Deer  fight.  I  am  secretly  wishing  that  it 
would  occupy  his  mind  more  fully,  so  that  my  breakfast  might 
settle  at  the  gentle  gait  we  are  going,  but  shortly  he  says  : 
"  It's  sixty  miles,  and  we  must  move  along."  We  break  into 
a  gallop.  The  landscape  is  gilded  by  the  morning  sun,  and 
the  cool  of  the  October  air  makes  it  a  perfect  thing,  but  there 
are  elements  in  the  affair  which  complicate  its  perfection. 
The  "  bad  lands  "  are  rough,  and  the  general  goes  down  a 
hill  with  even  more  rapidity  than  up  it.  The  horses  are  not 
the  perfect  animals  of  the  bridle-path,  but  poor  old  cavalry 
brutes,  procured  by  the  government  under  the  old  contract 
system,  by  which  the  government  pays  something  like  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  a  sixty-dollar  horse.  This 
could  be  remedied  by  allowing  the  officers  of  each  regiment 
to  buy  their  own  horses  ;  but  in  our  army  nothing  is  remedied, 
because  a  lot  of  nice  old  gentlemen  in  Washington  are  too 
conservative  to  do  anything  but  eat  and  sleep. 

But  to  return  to  the  going  downhill.  General  Miles  has 
acquired  his  knowledge  of  riding  from  wild  Indians,  and  wild 
Indians  go  uphill  and  downhill  as  a  matter  of  course  at  what- 
ever gait  they  happen  to  be  traveling.  He  would  make  his 
horse  climb  a  tree  with  equal  gravity  if  he  was  bound  that 
way.  The  general  has  known  Indians  to  ride  for  two  days  and 
a  night  at  a  rapid  gallop,  and  it  never  occurs  to  him  that  he 
can  not  do  anything  which  any  one  else  can  ;  so  he  spurs 
along,  and  we  go  cutting  around  the  coulies  and  bluffs  like 
frightened  antelopes  or  mad  creatures.  The  escort  strings 
out  behind.  This  is  observed  with  a  grim  humor  by  the  gen- 
eral, who  desires  nothing  so  much  as  to  leave  his  escort  far  in 
the  rear.     He  turns  in  his  saddle,  and,  seeing  the  dust  of  the 


escort  far  behind,  says  :  "Shake  up  the  young  men  a  little  ; 
do  'em  good.     They  get  sleepy  ;  "  and  away  we  go. 

It  is  over  thirty  miles  to  the  first  relay  station,  or  courier's 
camp.  So  I  brought  the  old  horse  down  to  a  trot,  and  a  good 
round  trot  eats  up  a  road  in  short  order.  Your  galloper 
draws  away  from  you,  but  if  the  road  is  long  enough  you 
find  that  you  are  at  his  heels. 

After  a  good  day's  ride  of  something  like  sixty  miles,  we 
met  a  troop  of  the  Eighth  Cavalry,  near  its  camp  on  the 
Tongue  River,  and  the  general  is  escorted  in.  The  escorts 
draw  into  line,  salute,  and  the  general  is  duly  deposited  in  a 
big  Sibley  tent ;  and  I  go  away  on  the  arms  of  some  "cavalry 
kids  "  (as  young  lieutenants  are  called)  to  a  hole  in  the  ground 
(a  dugout),  where  they  are  quartered.  On  the  following 
morning,  I  am  duly  admonished  that  if  my  whereabouts  could 
have  bee'n  ascertained  on  the  previous  evening,  the  expedition 
would  have  continued  to  the  camp  of  the  First  Cavalry. 
I  do  not  think  the  general  was  unduly  severe,  desiring  simply 
to  shift  the  responsibility  of  procrastination  on  to  other  shoul- 
ders, and  meanwhile  being  content  to  have  things  as  they 
were.  I  was  privately  thanked  by  the  citizen  members  of  the 
commission  for  the  delay  I  had  caused,  since  they  had  a  well- 
grounded  conviction  that  sixty  miles  a  day  in  an  army  ambu- 
lance was  trouble  enough.  After  some  sarcasm  by  a  jolly 
young  sub,  to  the  effect  that  "if  one  wants  to  call  a  citi- 
zen, out  of  a  tent,  one  must  ring  a  dinner-bell,"  we  were  again 
mounted  and  on  the  way.  I  was  badly  mounted  that  day, 
but  able  to  participate  in  the  wild  charge  of  forty-five  miles  to 
the  Lame  Deer  camp,  near  the  Cheyenne  Agency.  The  fifty 
Cheyenne  scouts  and  a  troop  of  the  Eighth  were  in  escort. 

By  a  happy  combination  I  was  able  to  add  greatly  to  my 
equestrian  knowledge  on  this  ride.  It  happened  in  this  way  ; 
but  I  must  explain.  Some  years  ago,  I  had  occasion  to  ride 
a  stock-saddle — the  cow-boy  article — and,  with  all  the  posi- 
tiveness  of  immature  years,  I  held  all  other  trees  and  all  other 
methods  of  riding  in  a  magnificent  contempt.  Later  on,  I 
had  to  be  convinced  that  a  great  many  young  cavalry  officeis 
in  our  service  were  the  most  daring  and  perfect  riders,  and 
that  the  McClelland  saddle  was  the  proper  thing.  I  even 
elaborated  a  theory  in  explanation  of  all  this,  which  I  had 
duly  shattered  for  me  when  I  went  East  and  frequented  a 
New  York  riding-academy,  where  a  smiling  professor  of  the  art 
assured  me  that  cow-boys  and  soldiers  were  the  worst  possible 
riders.  Of  course  I  never  quite  understood  how  my  old 
champions  of  the  cattle-range  and  the  war-trail  could  pick 
things  off  the  ground  while  in  full  career,  or  ride  like  mad 
over  the  cut  banks  and  bowlders,  if  they  were  such  desper- 
ately bad  riders  j  and  I  never  was  able  completely  to  under- 
stand why  my  European  master  could  hardly  turn  in  his 
saddle  without  tumbling  off.  But  still  he  reduced  me  to  sub- 
mission, and  I  ceased  even  to  doubt.  I  changed  my  style  of 
riding,  in  deference  to  a  public  sentiment,  and  got  my  legs 
tucked  up  under  my  chin,  and  learned  to  loose  my  seat  at 
every  alternate  foot-fall,  and  in  time  acquired  a  balance 
which  was  as  secure  as  a  pumpkin  on  the  side  of 
a  barrel.  Thus  equipped  with  all  this  knowledge  and 
my  own  saddle,  I  went  out  to  the  North -West  with 
the  purpose  of  introducing  a  little  revolution  in  cavalry  riding. 
Things  went  swimmingly  for  a  time.  The  interpreters  and 
scouts  watched  my  riding  with  mingled  pity  and  scorn,  but  I 
knew  they  were  unenlightened  and  in  no  way  to  be  regarded 
seriously.  The  general  was  duly  amused  by  my  teetering, 
and  suggested  to  the  smiling  escort-officers  that  "he  has  lived 
so  long  abroad,  you  know,"  etc.,  all  of  which  I  did  not  mind, 
for  my  faith  in  the  eternal  art  of  the  thing  was  complete. 
Now  to  tell  how  I  discovered  that  I  was  riding  a  seat  which 
was  no  seat  at  all,  and  was  only  retained  by  a  series  of  happy 
accidents,  I  will  continue  :  While  at  the  head  of  the  column, 
where  I  could  see  the  deep  ruts  in  the  road  and  the  bowlders, 
and  could  dodge  the  prairie-dog  holes,  it  was  simple  enough; 
but  my  horse  being  a  very  clumsy  galloper,  and  beginning  to 
blow  under  the  pace,  I  began  to  pull  up,  calculating  to  get  a 
shaip  trot  and  overhaul  the  column  when  it  slowed  down. 
The  column  of  soldiers  dashed  by,  and  the  great  cloud  of 
dust  rose  up  behind  them  which  always  follows  a  herd  of  ani- 
mals in  the  West.  Being  no  longer  able  to  see,  the  only 
thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances  was  to  give  my  horse  his 
head,  and  resign  myself  to  the  chances  of  a  gopher-hole,  if  it 
were  foreordained  that  my  horse  should  find  one.  True  to  his 
instincts,  my  old  cavalry-horse  plunged  into  the  ranks.  You 
can  not  keep  a  troop-horse  out  of  the  ranks.  They  know 
their  place,  and  seek  it  with  the  exactitude  of  water.  If  the 
cavalry  tactics  are  ever  changed,  the  present  race  of  horses 
will  have  to  be  sold,  because,  while  you  can  teach  a  horse 
anything,  you  can  not  unteach  him. 

In  front  I  could  see  two  silhouettes  of  soldiers  tearing  along, 
and  behind  could  hear  the  heavy  pounding  of  the  troop- 
horses,  the  clank  of  arms,  the  snorts  and  heavy  breathings. 
I  could  hardly  see  my  horse's  head,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
ground  in  front.  Here  is  where  the  perfect  grip  with  the 
thighs  is  wanted,  and  here  is  where  the  man  who  is  bundled 
up  like  a  ball  on  his  horse's  back  is  in  imminent  danger  of 
breaking  his  neck.  The  inequalities  of  the  road  make  your 
horse  plunge  and  go  staggering  sidewise,  or  down  on  his 
knees,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  unusual  thing  for  a  cavalry-man 
to  upset  entirely,  though  nothing  short  of  a  total  turn-over 
will  separate  a  veteran  soldier  from  his  horse.  After  a  few 
miles  of  these  vicissitudes  I  gained  the  head  of  the  column, 
and  when  the  pace  slackened  I  turned  the  whole  thing  over 
in  my  mind,  and  a  great  light  seemed  to  shine  through  the 
whole  subject.  For  a  smooth  road  and  a  trotting-horse,  that 
European  riding-master  was  right ;  but  when  you  put  a  man 
in  the  dust  or  smoke,  over  the  rocks  and  cut  banks,  on  the 
"  bucking  "  horse,  or  where  he  must  handle  his  weapons  or  his 
vieta^  he  must  have  a  seat  on  his  mount  as  tight  as  a  stamp 
on  an  envelope,  and  not  go  washing  around  like  a  shot  in  a 
bottle.  In  a  park  or  on  a  country  road,  where  a  man  has 
nothing  to  do  but  give  his  undivided  attention  to  sticking  on 
his  saddle,  it  has  its  advantages.  An  Indian  or  a  cow-bo^ 
could  take  the  average  park-rider  off  from  his  horse,  scalp 
him,  hang  him  on  a  bush,  and  never  break  a  gallop.  1 
insist  that  no  one  shall  for  a  moment  imagine  that  the 
American  style  of  riding  is  not  the  firmest  of  all  seats. 


With  a  repetition  of  the  military  forms,  we  reached  the 
cavalry  camp  on  the  Lame  Deer  Creek.  Thfe  is  an  old 
battle-ground  of  the  general's — his  last  fight  with  the  Chey- 
ennes,  where,  as  the  general  puts  it,  we  "  kicked  them  out  of 
their  blankets  in  the  early  morning."  These  Indians  recog- 
nize him  as  their  conqueror,  and  were  allied  with  him  in  the 
Nez  Perce  campaign.  One  old  chief  pointed  to  the  stars  on 
his  shoulder-strap,  and  charged  him  to  remember  that  they 
helped  to  put  them  there. 

That  night  was  very  cold  and  I  slept  badly,  so  at  an  early 
hour  I  rolled  out  of  my  blankets  and  crawled  into  my  clothes. 
I  stepped  out  of  my  tent,  and  saw  that  the  stars  were  yet 
visible  and  the  light  of  the  morning  warming  up  to  chase  the 
gray  shadows  over  the  western  hills.  Three  tight  little  cavalry 
soldiers  came  out  on  the  parade,  and  blew  three  bugles  as 
hard  as  ever  they  could  to  an  un appreciative  audience  of 
sleepy  soldiers  and  solemn  hills.  I  walked  down  past  the 
officers'  row  and  shook  the  kinks  out  of  my  stiffened  knees. 
Everything  was  as  quietly  dismal  as  only  a  sleeping  camp  can 
be.  The  Sibley,  containing  General  Miles,  showed  no  signs 
of  life,  and,  until  he  arose,  this  little  military  solar  system 
would  not  revolve. 

After  the  commission  had  talked  to  a  ring  of  drowsy  old 
chiefs,  and  the  general  had  reminded  them  that  he  had 
thrashed  them  once,  and  was  perfectly  willing  to  do  it  again 
if  they  did  not  keep  in  the  middle  of  the  big  road,  the  com- 
mission was  loaded  into  the  ambulances.  The  driver  clucked 
and  whistled  and  snapped  his  whip  as  a  preliminary  which  al- 
ways precedes  the  concerted  movement  of  six  mules,  and  we 
started.  This  time  I  found  that  I  had  a  mount  that  was  "a 
horse  from  the  ground  up,"  as  they  phrase  it  in  the  red- 
blooded  West.  Well,  it  was  so,  for  at  the  relay  camp  I  had 
issued  to  me  a  sorrel  ruin  which,  in  the  pristine  vigor  of  its 
fifth  year,  would  not  have  commanded  the  value  of  a  tin-cup. 
After  doing  a  mile  of  song-and-dance  on  this  poor  beast,  I 
dismounted,  and,  shifting  my  saddle  back  to  my  led-horse  of 
the  morning,  which  was  led  by  a  Crow  scout,  made  the  sixty- 
mile  march  of  that  day  on  the  noble  animal.  Poor  old  chap, 
fit  for  a  king,  good  for  all  day  and  the  next,  would  bring  six 
hundred  dollars  in  the  New  York  Horse  Exchange,  but  con- 
demned to  pack  a  trooper  in  the  ranks  until  a  penurious  gov- 
ernment condemns  and  sells  him  to  a  man  who,  nine  times 
out  of  ten,  by  the  law  of  God,  ought  not  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  keeping  of  the  meanest  of  his  creatures,  to  say  nothing 
of  his  noblest  work — -a  horse.  "  Such  is  life,"  is  the  salve  a 
good  soldier  puts  on  his  wounds. 

During  the  day  we  went  all  over  the  battle-field  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  I  heard  a  good  deal  of  professional  criti- 
cism, and  it  is  my  settled  conviction  that  had  Reno  and  Ben- 
teen  gone  in  and  fought  as  hard  as  they  were  commanded  to 
do,  Custer  would  have  won  his  fight,  and  to-day  be  a  major- 
general.  The  military  moral  of  that  affair  for  young  soldiers 
is,  that  when  in  doubt  about  what  to  do,  it  is  always  safe  to  go 
in  and  fight  "till  you  drop,"  remembering  that,  however  a 
citizen  may  regard  the  proposition,  a  soldier  can  not  afford  to 
be  anything  else  than  a  Ll  dead  lion." 

We  were  nearing  the  Crow  Agency  and  Fort  Custer,  and 
it  is  against  all  my  better  impulses,  and  with  trepidation  at 
the  impropriety  of  unveiling  the  truth,  that  I  disclose  the  fact 
that  the  general  would  halt  the  column  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  a  post,  and  would  then  exchange  his  travel-worn 
garb  for  glittering  niceties  of  a  major-general's  uniform.  The 
command  then  advanced  into  the  fort.  The  guns  bellowed 
and  the  cavalry  swung  into  line,  while  numerous  officers  gath- 
ered, in  all  the  perfection  of  neat-fitting  uniforms,  to  receive 
him.  At  this  time,  the  writer  eliminated  himself  from  the 
ceremonial,  and  from  some  point  of  vantage  proceeded  to  pull 
up  his  boots  so  as  to  cover  as  much  as  possible  the  gaping 
wounds  in  his  riding-trousers,  and  tried  vainly  to  make  a 
shooting -jacket  fit  like  an  officer's  blouse,  while  he  dealt  his 
hat  sundry  thumps  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  give  it  a  more  rakish 
appearance.  He  was  then  introduced  and  apologized  for  in 
turn.  To  this  day  he  hopes  the  mantle  of  charity  was  broad 
enough  to  cover  his  case. 

What  a  contrast  between  soldiers  in  field  and  soldiers  in 
garrison  !  Natty  and  trim — as  straight  as  a  sapling,  with  few 
words  and  no  gestures — quite  unlike  those  of  two  days,  or 
rather  nights,  ago,  when  the  cold  froze  them  out  of  their 
blankets,  and  they  sat  around  the  camp-fires  pounding  tin- 
cans  and  singing  the  Indian  medicine  song  with  a  good  Irish 
accent.  Very  funny  that  affair — the  mixture  of  Cheyenne 
and  Donnybrook  is  a  strange  noise. 

The  last  stage  from  Custer  to  the  railroad  is  thirty-five  and 
a  half  miles,  which  we  did  with  two  relays,  the  latter  half  of  it 
in  the  night.  There  was  no  escort — only  two  orderlies  and 
the  general — and  I  pattered  along  through  the  gloom.  The 
clouds  hung  over  the  earth  in  a  dense  blanket,  and  the  road 
was  as  dim  as  a  Florentine  fresco  ;  but  night,  nor  cold,  nor 
heat  can  bring  General  Miles  to  a  walk,  and  the  wild  charge 
in  the  dark  was,  as  an  experience,  a  complete  thing.  You 
can  not  see  ;  you  whirl  through  a  canon  cut  in  the  mud  ;  you 
plow  through  the  sage-brush  and  over  the  rocks  clatter  and 
bang.  The  general  is  certainly  a  grim  old  fellow — one  of  the 
kind  that  make  sparks  fly  when  he  strikes  an  obstacle.  I 
could  well  believe  the  old  Fifth  Infantry  man  who  said  "he's 
put  many  a  corn  on  a  dough-boy's  foot." 

But  for  the  headlong  plunge  of  an  orderly,  we  passed 
through  all  right,  with  due  thankfulness  on  my  part,  and  got 
to  our  car  at  the  siding,  much  to  the  gratification  of  the  Chi- 
cago colored  man  in  charge,  who  found  life  at  Custer  Station 
a  horrid  blank.  Two  hundred  and  forty-eight  miles  in  thirty- 
six  hours  and  a  half,  and  sixty  miles  of  it  on  one  horse, 
was  not  bad  riding,  considering  everything.  Not  enough 
to  make  a  man  famous  or  lame,  but  enough  for  the  time 
being. 


Wells,  Fargo  &  Co.'s  annual  report  of  precious  metals  pro- 
duced in  the  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Missouri 
River  (including  British  Columbia)  during  1S90,  shows  in  the 
aggregate:  Gold,  $32,156,916  ;  silver,  $62,930,831  ;  copper, 
$20,569,092;  lead,  $11,509,571  ;  total  gross  result,  $127,- 
166,410. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January   19,  1? 


THAT    TIN    PUPPY    GIRL. 


Although  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock  when  Tommy  Paget 
entered  Morman's,  he  looked  in  vain  at  the  various  groups  for 
Patsy,  Dunnigan,  or  Lynn.  At  one  table  the  clown  from  a 
spectacular  show  was  playing  a  solemn  game  of  seven-up 
with  an  equilibrist  and  a  song-and-dance  team  ;  at  another, 
two  orchestra-players  and  a  couple  of  German  reporters  were 
recalling  Bismarck  into  power  and  drinking  his  health  with 
flattering  frequency  ;  at  a  third,  the  proprietors  of  two  fash- 
ionable restaurants  were  eating  caviar  mil  and  raw  Westphalia 
ham,  with  host  Morman  himself ;  and  several  other  tables 
were  filled  with  a  varied  assortment  of  mummers,  musicians, 
and  newspaper-men,  but  Tommy's  chums  were  not  there. 

Little  Paget  was  too  hungry  to  wait,  so  he  ordered  hot 
Frankfurters,  horse-radish,  rye-bread,  and  beer,  and  fell  to 
with  an  uncommon  appetite. 

He  was  in  great  good-humor,  and  hailed  Lynn  joyously  the 
instant  that  descendant  of  Irish  kings  made  his  stately  en- 
trance. 

"  Shure,  Tommy,  you're  looking  as  fit  as  a  winner.  Otto, 
bring  me  some  cold  roast  beef,  white  bread,  and  beer.  Now, 
Tommy,  me  boy,  what  illigant  piece  of  journalism  have  yez 
been  honoring  the  profeshion  wid  this  day  ?  " 

Tommy  wanted  to  wait  for  a  larger  audience  before  telling 
the  story  he  was  manifestly  bubbling  with,  but  the  temptation 
to  tell  it  at  all  was  too  strong  to  be  resisted. 

"  I  did  dig  up  a  daisy  story,  Lynn,  and  I'll  bet  it's  a  scoop, 
too." 

"  You're  shcooping  the  whole  town,  Tommy.  All  the  hated 
rivals'  city-editors  are  offering  large  rewards  for  your  loif." 

"  Kidding  goes,  Lynn,  but  wait  till  I  tell  you.  You  know 
Jim  Pollock  ?  " 

"And  him  the  owner  of  Corker,  b.  g.,  one-thirty-eight-and- 
a-half,  top  weight — do  Oi  know  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  his  governor  is  down  on  Jim's  sporting,  and " 

"  Break  away,  Tommy.  If  you  have  a  shtory  on  Jim  Pol- 
lock's governor,  it's  no  shcoop,  for  I  have  the  shtory — handed 
it  in  ten  minutes  ago." 

Tommy  regarded  Lynn  suspiciously  a  minute,  and  then 
said  :  "  No  ;  my  story  is  about  Jim,  and  it's  too  late  for  you 
to  use  it,  even  if  you  would  do  such  a  thing — not  at  all,  not 
at  all,  my  dear  Lynn  !  I  was  just  going  to  say  I  knew  you 
would  never  use  a  story  told  at  this  table.  Well,  Jim  was  at 
the  D'Or  last  night  with  a  party  of  the  Tin  Puppy  girls,  and 
another  crowd  was  in  the  adjoining  cabinet.  Somehow  the 
two  parties  got  in  a  row,  and  it  ended  in  a  wholesale  arrest. 
Jim  tried  to  square  it  with  his  name,  but  the  sergeant  wouldn't 
have  it,  and  there  was  not  enough  money  in  the  crowd  for 
bail.  Jim  got  panicky  and  sent  for  his  governor.  The  old 
man  came,  but  actually  threatened  to  let  the  whole  case  go  to 
the  police  court  unless  Jim  took  an  oath  to  give  up  racing  and 

all  kinds  of  sporting,  and " 

"  Tommy,  you've  got  the  shtory  so  crooked  it  might  as  well 
be  a  fake.  The  facts  are  not  in  the  same  county  wid  you,  my 
boy,"  interrupted  Lynn  ;  "  now,  the  old  gentleman  Pollock  is  a 
bit  of  a  shport  himself.  It  was  him  was  giving  the  leddys  of  the 
Tin  Puppy  thrope  a  fatherly  bottle  wid  terrapin  last  night. 
Jim,  the  young  divil,  has  a  warrum  heart,  and  its  most  recent 
flame  has  been  kindled  by  the  sweet  smiles  of  the  girrul  who 
does  the  pas  a  la  Carmencita  in  the  '  Tin  Puppy.'  Last  night, 
Master  Jeems  wandered  up  to  the  stage-door  a  little  late,  and 
was  mightily  amazed  to  hear  that  his  Mavourneen  had  just 
gone  with  a  party  piloted  by  his  dear  papa.  The  father  has 
not  been  yielding  generously  for  James  of  late,  so  he  thought 
he'd  have  a  bit  of  a  joke  and  get  a  cinch  on  the  old  gentle- 
man at  the  same  time.  In  a  few  minutes  he  had  a  super  en- 
gaged, and  with  a  property  police  uniform,  they  went  up  to 

the  D'Or Patsy,  you're  welcome.     Otto  !     Well,  my  buck 

James,  he  took  the  room  next  to  papa's,  and  they  raised  a 
deuce  of  a  riot.  The  old  gentleman  rushed  out  of  his  room 
to  complain,  when  the  supe-police  jumped  in  and  nabbed  papa 
for  disturbance,  and  Master  James  made  a  great  play  of 
squaring  the  game  and  saving  the  governor  from  arrest. 
"This  morning  the  old  gentleman  paid  Jim's  debts, doubled 

his  allowance,  and " 

"  Lynn  !  Lynn  !  Lynn  !  "  broke  in  Patsy  ;  "  have  you 
written  up  that  Pollock  stoiy  like  that?" 

"  Oi  have,  and  it's  roight  ! "  declared  Lynn,  with  dignity. 
"  Well,  you  take  my  advice  and  telephone  down  to  kill  it." 
"  What  do  you  know  about  it?"  Tommy  and  Lynn  both 
asked  in  some  alarm. 

"  Know  about  it  !  I  have  got  clear  on  the  inside  of  that 
story  and  have  just  written  it  up — that  made  me  late.  Here's 
the  story,  if  you  want  it  straight  :  It  seems  that  there's  a  girl 
in  the  Tin  Puppy  Company  whose  manifest  charms  have 
attracted  the  admiring  attention  of  the  Pollocks,  father  and 
son.  Now,  she  is  a  thrifty  little  soul,  and  not  averse  to  con- 
tributions from  the  great  and  kindly  hearted  to  her  superior 
adornment  and  radiance.  Just  before  Christmas  she  hinted 
to  1'apa  Pollock  that  if  a  certain  diamond-ring  were  trans- 
ferred from  a  Montgomery  Street  jeweler's  to  her  chubby 
little  finger,  papa  would  feel  that  thrill  which  comes  from 
generous  deeds,  and  she  would  never  cease  tenderly  to  revere 
her  benefactor.  To  Pollock  the  younger  she  made  a  similar 
coy  hint  regarding  a  pin  wherein  a  ruby  blushed. 

"  Christinas  came,  but — as  Dunnigan  would  say — she  was 
not  in  it. 

"Then  Mil  was  mad  and  on  vengeance  brooded.  Last 
night  she  had  it  ;  she  wrote  to  both  Pollocks  to  meet  her  at 
the  D'Or  after  the  show.  They  both  came,  and  she  had  them 
shown  into  the  same  room.  Then  she  appeared  with  a  big 
super,  who  did  the  indignant-brother  act,  and  there  was  a 
charming  little  scene  which  my  lady  enjoyed  hugely,  until — 
hello,  here's  Dunni,  bla<  k  as  night  !  " 

Mr.  Dunnigan,  who  works  on  the  same  paper  as  Tommy, 
entered,  suffering  from  suppressed  emotions  of  a  nature 
which  allowed  him  no  speech  whatever  until  he  had  drowned 
them  in  floods  of  beer,  and  then  he  only  muttered  something 
about  "kid  journalists,'  and  glowered  ominously  at  Mr. 
Paget,  until  that  little  gentleman  asked,  petulantly  :  "  What's 
aiSinp  you,  Dunni  ? " 


Dunnigan  drank  one  more  beer,  and  then,  still  eyeing 
Tommy  savagely,  growled  :  "  Say,  if  you  were  not  such  a 
light-weight  it  would  ease  my  mind  to  take  a  fall  out  of  you^ 

"  You  can  take  a  fall  out  of  me  any  time  you  want  ! " 
bristled  Tommy,  who  is  an  extremely  plucky  light-weight. 

"Aw,  go  and  mail  yourself.  Say,  what's  this  rot  you 
handed  in  about  the  Pollocks  ?  " 

"  Lord  save  us,  Dunni,  have  you  a  Pollock  shtory,  too  ? 
exclaimed  Lynn. 

"  Pollock  story  !  There  ain't  no  Pollock  story,  but  its 
taken  me  an  hour  to  prove  to  the  night-editor  that  one  which 
Tommy  Paget  turned  in  was  a  blooming  fake. 

"  Say,  I  come  in  the  office  and  turns  in  my  last  copy  at 
two  o'clock  and  start  to  go  to  supper  like  a  Christian,  when 
the  night-editor  hands  me  a  proof  and  says  :  '  Here's  something 
in  your  line,  please  look  it  over  and  see  if  it  is  straight.' 

"  I  read  a  stick  of  the  stuff,  and  says  :  '  The  only  truth  in 
it  is  that  both  Pollocks  visited  the  central  station  last  night.'  " 

Patsy  and  Lynn  both  looked  anxiously  at  their  watches. 
Patsy  said  :  "  If  you  actually  know  the  story  Dunni,  give  it 
to  us  quick." 

"  I  tell  you  there  is  no  story.  A  chump  of  a  boy  named 
Casey — used  to  be  a  jockey  for  Jim  Pollock — was  pulled  in  an 
opium  joint  last  night.  His  sister,  '  Marie  Casanova,'  is  in 
the  Tin  Puppy  Company,  and  the  boy  sent  to  her  for  twenty 
plunks  for  bail,  and  told  her,  if  she  didn't  have  the  plunks,  to 
write  to  Mr.  Pollock  that  Casey  was  in  the  cooler,  and  per- 
haps his  old  boss  would  take  him  out. 

"  That  word  '  old  '  made  the  mistake,  for  the  sister  wrote  a 
1  save-me-or-I-perish '  note  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  then 
went  to  the  D'Or  to  supper.  There  she  happened  to  meet 
Jim,  and  to  tease  him,  told  him  she  had  written  a  note  to  his 
father.  Of  course  the  story  came  out,  and  Jim  said  the  old 
man  would  not  bail  the  boy,  but  he  would.  So  he  went  down 
to  the  central,  and  pa  and  son  met  there.  That's  all.  I  was 
there  when  it  happened." 

Patsy  looked  at  his  watch  in  meditation  ;  Lynn  regarded 
his  thoughtfully. 

Then  their  eyes  met. 

"  Let  yours  run,  Lynn  ?  "  asked  Patsy. 

"  If  you  will,  me  boy." 

They  both  put  up  their  watches,  looked  relieved,  and  called 
Otto. 

But   little   Tommy    Paget  !      He   was    white   with    rage. 
"  You're   as   bad  as   a  thief,  Dunnigan,"  he   said,  at   last  ; 
"you've  killed  my  story  just  for  a  perfectly  immaterial  differ- 
ence in  minor  detail,  and  you  knock  me  out  of  six  plunks  !  " 
Edward  W.  Townsend. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1891. 


The  War  of  1 8 1 2  ended  seventy -six  years  ago  ;  but  Com- 
missioner Raum's  report  shows  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
years  no  less  than  34,9 1 7  soldiers  of  that  war  have  stood  up 
and  asked  for  pensions,  and  that  during  the  same  period  44,- 
872  widows  of  that  war  have  applied  for  pensions — nearly 
one-third  more  than  of  living  participants.  During  the  cur- 
rent year,  $38,847  have  been  paid  in  pensions  to  the  surviv- 
ing soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  $1,263,239  to  their  sur- 
viving widows — providing  for  more  than  thirty  women  to  one 
living  man.  The  Revolutionary  War  furnishes  a  still  more 
astonishing  example.  Its  last_  gun  was  fired  more  than  one 
hundred  and  nine  years  ago.  None  of  its  soldiers  survive. 
The  last  one  died  a  generation  since.  But  more  than  three 
thousand  widows  of  that  war  were  alive  to  attend  his  funeral, 
and  General  Raum  says  that  twenty-three  of  the  venerable 
ladies  are  alive  yet,  and  he  gives  their  names,  ages,  and 
States  of  .present  residence.  Fourteen  of  these  ladies  are 
more  than  eighty-five  years  old,  and  no  less  than  three  are 
ninety-eight.  The  very  youngest  of  these  ladies  is  only 
seventy-two.  She  must  have  married,  when  she  was  sixteen, 
a  veteran  of  seventy-three,  who  was  only  fourteen  when  the 
Revolutionary  War  began,  and  twenty  when  it  closed.  In 
fact,  all  of  these  revered  dames  were  babes  who  married  sol- 
diers old  enough  to  be  their  grandfathers. 


The  Australian  colonies  have  dismally  failed  in  their  effort 
to  keep  John  Chinaman  out  by  imposing  a  heavy  poll-tax. 
Each  immigrant  from  the  Flowery  Kingdom  has  to  pay  when 
he  enters  the  colonies  about  one  hundred  dollars,  and  yet,  in 
spite  of  this  drain  upon  his  resources,  he  sends  for  his  broth- 
ers and  cousins,  and  there  are  to-day  in  Australia  four  thou- 
sand more  Chinese  than  nine  years  ago.  There  are  over  forty 
thousand  Chinese  in  Australia,  and  forty-seven  thousand  in 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand,  a  rather  large  pig-tail  population. 


Freaks  in  fence-building  are  not  uncommon  in  New  Eng- 
land. Not  many  miles  from  New  Bedford,  for  instance,  is  a 
solid  fence,  with  a  curiously  carved  upper  line  and  here  and 
there  a  number  painted  upon  it  in  white.  On  examination  it 
proves  to  be  built  of  the  pew-doors  of  a  dismantled  church. 
And  a  man  attached  to  the  life-saving  station  at  Small  Point, 
Bath,  Me.,  has  amassed  enough  swords  of  the  swordfish  to 
build  a  picket  fence  forty  feet  in  length. 


The  law  says  that  a  marriage  contract,  once  legally  con- 
summated, can  not  be  dissolved  by  the  mere  will  of  the 
parties  ;  and  what  the  law  in  every  State  ought  to  say  is  that 
this  contract  can  not  be  legally  made  simply  by  the  agree- 
ment of  the  parties,  and  without  any  ceremony,  witness,  or 
act  of  publicity,  or  open  acknowledgment  of  any  kind  at  the 
time. 


On  the  authority  of  Dr.  Heylin,  it  is  stated  that  certain 
Tartars  often  kill  a  good-looking  stranger,  "  not  out  of  desire 
of  spoil  or  to  eat  his  body,  but  that  the  soul  of  such  a  comely 
person  might  remain  among  them." 


'rtie  Brazilian  Government  has  failed  to  obtain  recognition 
by  Germany,  Spain,  Austria,  and  Russia.  At  St.  Petersburg, 
the  Czar  announced  that  nothing  would  induce  him  to  recog- 
nize the  republic  during  the  life-time  of  Dom  Pedro. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Princess  Beatrice  prefers  to  be  addressed  as  Princess 
Henry  of  Battenberg. 

Mme.  Modjeska  aspires  to  literary  as  well  as  histrionic 
fame.  She  is  now  publishing  a  very  readable  account  of  her 
tour  in  America  in  a  Cracow  newspaper. 

Queen  Victoria's  experiment  with  the  sitting-still  mode  of 
prolonging  life  is  said  to  be  encouraging  so  far  as  she  has 
gone.  The  process  is  a  simple  one.  When  her  majesty  feels 
like  taking  a  walk  she  does  not  do  it. 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  novelist  and  magazine  writer,  is 
a  Virginia  woman  of  ancient  lineage.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Cary,  and  she  grew  up  at  Vaucluse,  a  home  of  the  Fairfaxes 
in  the  county  that  bears  the  family  name.  She  was  a  young 
girl  when  the  war  broke  out,  and  she  heard  the  rattle  of  mus- 
ketry at  Bull  Run. 

Prince  Victor  of  HoheDlohe  has  completed  the  plaster  cast 
of  the  life-size  statue  of  the  Princess  of  Wales  subscribed  for 
by  English  ladies.  Prince  Victor  is  said  to  have  succeeded 
in  producing  a  striking  presentment  of  the  princess.  She  is 
represented  in  the  doctor's  cap  and  gown  belonging  to  her 
Dublin  musical  degree. 

Emma  Abbott  was  in  constant  fear  of  pneumonia,  and  upon 
her  last  professional  visit  to  Cincinnati  it  was  noticed  that  the 
windows  and  doors  in  her  room  at  the  hotel  were  stuffed  and 
blanketed  in  order  that  not  a  breath  of  air  might  blow  upon 
her.  She  also  wore  a  heavy  collar  as  an  extra  protection. 
And  yet  pneumonia  claimed  her  at  last. 

The  Empress  Harako  of  Japan  is  an  enlightened  and 
scholarly  woman,  who  has  done  much  to  further  the  social 
revolution  of  the  last  twenty-five  years.  Her  best  friend  and 
ally  is  the  Countess  Oyama,  who,  as  Stamatz  Tamagowa,  was 
a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  no  doubt  brought  back 
from  the  West  many  a  wise  notion  of  domestic  life. 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe,  who  is  still  a  beautiful  woman, 
with  finely  modeled  features,  trained  voice,  and  gracious  man- 
ners, adds  to  her  reputation  as  a  poet  and  prose  writer,  a 
philanthropist  and  grande  dame  of  society,  the  unique  honor 
of  having  been  president  of  the  Boston  Woman's  Club  for 
twenty-years  by  the  unanimous  choice  of  the  members. 

Miss  Kate  Drexel  will  endow,  with  eight  million  dollars, 
the  new  religious  order  she  is  founding,  to  be  called  "  The 
Sisters  of  the  Most  Holy  Sacrament,"  whose  work  is  to  be 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Indians  and  negroes. 
She  herself  will  be  domiciled  in  the  order,  living  like  the 
humblest  sister,  with  no  exemptions  from  the  hardship  of  her 
lot,  though  she  will  probably  become  mother-superior. 

Mrs.  May  French  Sheldon,  of  London,  is  about  to  conduct 
an  exploring  party  to  Africa  to  learn  the  customs,  legends, 
and  folk-lore  of  the  natives,  and  preserve  them  in  a  book. 
She  will  take  a  stenographer,  but  will  be  the  only  white 
woman  in  the  party,  and  she  expects  to  reach  Mount  Kilima- 
Njaro,  three  hundred  miles  from  the  coast,  where  no  white 
footsteps  have  been  heard.  The  exploration  will  occupy  three 
months. 

The  Empress  of  Austria  has  lost  all  interest  in  dress  and 
courtly  ceremonials  of  state  since  her  son's  death.  The 
wonderful  parure  of  diamonds,  in  process  of  construction  for 
her  at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  sold.  She  travels  incognito 
about  the  continent  in  plainest  garb  ;  but  her  love  for  roses 
remains  unchanged,  and  she  still  delights  in  their  perfume 
and  timings.  Accordingly,  during  the  royal  lady's  stay  in 
Lainz  Schloss,  over  eight  hundred  rose-trees  were  brought 
from  Count  Hohenstein's  collection  for  her. 

Eugene  Field  thus  writes  in  the  Chicago  News :  "  You  have 
some  very  curious  persons  in  Chicago,"  remarked  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant,  Mr.  Stanley's  mother-in-law,  day  before  yesterday  ;  "  I 
could  not  help  overhearing  what  one  of  them  said  when  I  en- 
tered the  room  at  the  club  reception.  '  There  comes  one  of 
'em,'  said  the  lady  in  a  tone  loud  enough  for  me  to  hear  dis- 
tinctly ;  '  there  comes  one  of  'em  ;  she's  English,  I  know,  for 
English  women,  when  they  get  old,  always  wear  tidies  on 
their  heads  ! '  No  ;  I  don't  know  what  the  American  people 
call  '  tidies,'  but  I'm  sure  the  remark  was  not  complimentary. 
Still,  it  is  the  custom  with  us  to  wear  caps — why  the  queen 
wears  them  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  give  them  up."  Speaking  of 
Mr.  Stanley's  courtship,  Mrs.  Tennant  said  :  "  Henry  wooed 
a  long  time  before  he  won.  I  did  not  give  my  consent  at 
once.  When  he  came  to  me  and  pleaded  for  Dolly's  hand,  I 
said  :  '  No,  Henry  ;  Dolly  is  all  that  I  have  left,  and  I  can 
not,  shall  not,  part  with  her.  The  mother-in-law  in  England 
plays  a  lonely  part.  She  is  not  welcome  to  her  daughter's 
household  ;  her  visits  must  be  few  and  brief.  They  have  taken 
my  other  daughter  away — I  can  not  part  with  Dolly  ! '  Henry 
pleaded  long  and  eloquently  ;  at  times  he  would  almost  weep. 
The  tears  would  fill  his  eyes  and  he  would  choke  with  emotion. 
One  day  he  said  :  '  I  am  all  alone  in  the  world  ;  I  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  brother  nor  sister  ;  I  am  perishing  of  lone- 
liness. I  know  nothing  of,  and  care  less  for,  the  customs  of 
the  country.  I  want  your  daughter  to  be  my  wife  ;  give  her 
to  me,  and  do  you  at  the  same  time  become  my  mother, 
father,  brother,  sister,  and  all!'  'Henry,'  said  I,  'do  you 
mean  it  ? '  'I  do,'  he  answered,  firmly,  and  I  saw  determina- 
tion flashing  from  the  same  eyes  before  which  the  ferocious 
barbarians  of  Ujijiji  had  quailed,  and  under  which  the  hostile 
hordes  of  inhospitable  Njandja  had  melted  away  like  mists  of 
the  morning.  'She  is  yours!' I  cried,  and  then  I  added, 
'  and  so  am  I  ! '  Now,  that,"  continued  the  proud  mother-in- 
law,  "  is,  in  brief,  the  story  of  his  wooing.  I  am  his  as  in- 
separably and  indissolubly  as  Dolly  is.  I  shall  never  leave 
him.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  noblest  and  most  lovable 
men  on  earth,  and  I  have  no  other  ambition  than  to  aid  him 
with  the  benefit  of  my  counsel  and  experience  ;  knowing  this, 
he  is  ever  the  paragon  of  affection  and  gentleness,  and  I  am 
certain  that  no  woman — at  least,  no  English  woman — ever 
had  a  more  tractable  or  more  obedient  son." 


January  19,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

All  women  desire  to  be  beautiful.  This  is  an 
axiom.  "  The  Relation  of  Diet  to  Personal  Beauty  " 
is  an  article  which,  therefore,  should  interest  all 
women.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  John  V.  Shoemaker, 
A.  M.,  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Therapeutics  and  Materia 
Medica,  Dermatology  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  College,  1319  Waluut  Street, 
Philadelphia.  The  article  (which  we  take  from  a 
medical  publication)  is  as  follows: 

"In  what  does  personal  beauty  consist?  What 
are  its  chief  elements  ?  We  are  not  able,  it  may 
be  said,  to  add  to  or  to  take  from  our  stature,  we 
can  not  alter  the  contour  of  head  and  face,  and  can 
not  train  features  to  beauty  of  form.  These  objec- 
tions are  perfectly  valid.  At  this  period  of  the 
world's  history,  after  the  great  fusion  of  races,  or, 
at  least,  tribes,  which  has  taken  place  in  Europe, 
we  can  not  expect  to  find  the  ideal  purity  of  feat- 
ures which  distinguished  the  nations  of  classical 
antiquity  and  especially  the  Greeks.  Perfect  regu- 
larity of  features,  or  facial  beauty,  from  an  abso- 
lutely artistic  point  of  view,  we  do  not  lock  for, 
scarcely  even  desire  in  men.  That  which  adorns 
man  is  the  stamp  of  intellect  and  strength  set  upon 
his  face.  Beauty  in  the  male  chiefly  consists  in  a 
well-developed  form  and  an  expressive  countenance. 
Functionally  active  facial  muscles,  perpetually  re- 
sponding to  the  impulses  of  an  active  mind,  give  in- 
terest, variety,  and,  in  a  sense,  beauty  to  features 
otherwise  of  an  ordinary  type.  That  intellectual 
pursuits  bestow  dignity  and  distinction  upon  the 
human  countenance  is  a  fact  noticed  in  an  Egyptian 
poem  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  written,  perhaps, 
two  thousand  years  before  Christ. 

"  But  when  we  speak  of  personal  beauty,  it  is  espe- 
cially of  woman  that  we  think.  In  woman  a  rounded 
outline,  grace  of  movement,  delicacy  and  regularity 
of  features,  fairness  of  skin,  gloss  and  luxuriance  of 
hair,  carry  beauty  to  perfection.  Yet  even  in  the 
'fait  sex,'  par  excellence,  the  charmed  beholder  sel 
dom  pauses,  or  cares  to  pause,  to  criticise  the  form 
of  features  animated  with  ever-varying  expression. 
Our  highest  admiration  is  not  given  to  the 

"  '  .  .  .  cold  and  clear-cut  face, 

Faultily  faultless,  icily  regular,  splendidly  null, 
Dead  perfection,  no  more ; ' 

but  to  the  face  instinct  with  love,  mirth,  and  vivacity. 
Beauty  resides  in  the  pure  skin,  sparkling  eye, 
healthy  bloom,  pearly  teeth,  ripe  and  smiling  lips,  a 
refined,  mobile,  and  intellectual  expression.  And 
these  are  not  fortuitous  possessions. 

"Disregarding  for  the  present  the  influence  of 
heredity,  we  may  confidently  assert  that  the  essen- 
tial attributes  of  beauty  depend  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent upon  proper  food,  or,  more  strictly,  upon  proper 
digestion.  For,  as  I  have  elsewhere  pointed  out 
(see  "  Heredity,  Health,  and  Personal  Beauty,"  by 
John  V.  Shoemaker,  A.  M.,  M.  D.;  Philadelphia 
and  London,  F.  A.  Davis,  1890),  food,  though 
abundant  and  nutritious,  may  be  so  poorly  prepared 
that  the  appetite  is  not  excited,  the  palate  pleased, 
or  digestion  thoroughly  performed. 

"  Perfect  development  depends  upon  perfect  nutri- 
tion. It  is  certain  that  nutrition  can  not  be  perfect 
unless  the  digestive  apparatus  properly  performs  its 
functions.  If  the  normal  proportion  of  acid  and 
ferment  be  disturbed  in  the  gastric  juice,  or  if  the 
liver,  pancreas,  or  intestinal  glands  are  deranged, 
if  inactive  kidneys  and  bowels  check  the  elimi- 
nation of  deleterious  bye-products,  the  skin  loses 
its  softness  and  the  complexion  becomes  dull.  The 
beautiful  violet  tinge  of  the  sclerotic  gives  place 
to  a  muddy  hue,  the  flashing  eye  grows  dull  and 
heavy.  The  cellulo-fatty  tissue  of  the  face  wastes, 
the  features  grow  thin,  and  wrinkles  appear.  Acne, 
seborrhoea,  eczema,  urticaria,  ervthema,  or  fur- 
uncles may  develop  upon  the  face,  the  hair  is  liable 
to  become  dull  and  thin,  and  the  teeth  to  decay.  The 
angles  of  the  mouth  droop  and  a  haggard,  anxious 
glance  replaces  the  frank  aspect  or  health.  Irregu- 
larity of  features,  which  was  scarcely  noticed  when 
the  eye  was  bright  and  sparkling,  the  skin  pure,  and 
the  complexion  brilliant,  now  becomes  painfully  ap- 
parent. 

"It  is  doubtless  true  that  woman  is  not  to  be 
prized  solely  for  her  beauty.  Nevertheless,  her 
beauty  must  always  be  a  magnetic  charm,  and  is 
justly  regarded  by  herself  as  a  valued  possession. 
Our  American  women  are  apt  to  fade  easily  because 
they  neglect  the  laws  of  health.  Women,  as  well 
as  men,  participate  in  and  are  injured  by  the  keen 
competition  and  ambitious  struggles  of  our  social 
and  commercial  life.  Among  the  wealthy,  the  whirl 
of  society,  late  hours,  rich  food,  and  neglect  of 
physical  exercise,  breed  indigestion  and  its  attendant 
ills,  and  art  is  called  upon  in  vain  to  repair  or  can- 
cel ravages  due  to  defiance  of  natural  laws.  In  the 
poor  or  the  middle  classes,  coarse,  insufficient,  or 
badly  cooked  food,  eaten  hastily,  without  appetite 
and  with  an  anxious,  preoccupied  mind,  transform 
the  pretty  bride,  all  too  soon,  into  the  thin,  plain, 
jaded  mother  and  household  drudge.  Good  food, 
well  -  prepared,  eaten  leisurely  and  properly  di- 
gested, preserves  cheerfulness,  a  pleasant  interest  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  health,  and,  what  is  by  no  means 
least  deserving  of  our  consideration,  personal 
beauty." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  Dr.  Shoemaker  in 
his  article  does  not  indicate  what  is  and  what  is  not 
good  food.  His  remarks,  of  course,  are  general, 
but  there  must  be  some  general  rules.     He  might, 


for  example,  point  out  to  women  that  many  a  deli- 
cate creature  among  them  eats  every  twenty-four 
hours  enough  muscle-forming  or  albuminoid  food  to 
supply  the  wants  of  a  laboring  roan  who  works  hard 
with  his  hands.  These  ladies  are  not  necessarily 
gluttons,  either — they  may  be  very  light  eaters. 
But  they  are  partial  to  chops,  steaks,  game,  and  the 
dark  meat  of  fowls.  They  thus  continually  supply 
to  the  body  reparative  material  for  much  muscle- 
waste  when  there  is  comparatively  little  muscle- 
waste.  Result — disordered  functions,  loss  of  beauty, 
disease,  premature  old  age. 


Life  gives  the  following  as  the  diary  of  a  fashion- 
able young  woman  who  wished  to  be  like  Marie 
Bashkirtseff : 

Thursday,  January  1. 

Why  should  not  I,  too,  keep  a  diary?  Perhaps 
some  day  when  I  shall  die,  as  poor  Marie  BashkirtserT 
did,  mamma  will  have  my  diary  published,  and  I 
shall  become  famous  as  she  did.  But  what  is  fame? 
A  mere  bauble,  pleasing  to  people  of  weak  minds. 
What  have  I  done  to-day  ?  This  morning  I  got  up 
with  a  headache.  I  fancy  I  ate  too  much  supper  at 
the  Van  Gastens"  last  night.  When  I  got  down  to 
breakfast,  papa  had  already  gone  down  town,  and 
mamma  and  I  talked  about  the  ball.  Then  Mame 
Smith  came  in  and  stayed  about  an  hour.  She  had 
on  the  diamond-and-ruby  ring  her  father  gave  her 
for  Christmas.  Then  I  had  my  hair  washed  and 
read  Mr.  McAllister's  delightful  book  while  it  was 
drying.  It  is  an  awful  nuisance  to  read,  but  when 
everybody  is  talking  about  literature  one  has  to  read 
something.  After  my  hair  was  dry,  mamma  and  I 
had  luncheon,  and  then  went  for  a  drive  in  the  park. 
We  stopped  at  Mrs.  Lispenard  Lansing's  on  the 
way  home,  and  had  a  cup  of  tea.  Mollie  Evans  was 
there.  She  has  had  her  last  year's  sealskin  ie-dyed. 
From  there  we  came  home  and  dressed  for  the  din- 
ner at  the  Smiths'.  Papa  was  cross  as  a  bear,  and 
he  and  mamma  quarreled  about  household  expenses 
all  the  way  there.  They  had  the  same  old  things  for 
dinner  that  every  one  else  has,  and  the  flowers  were 
nothing  but  the  cheapest  kind  of  chrysanthemums. 
After  dinner,  we  went  to  the  opera,  and  sat  in  the 
Rhynelander-Simpson's  box.  Mrs.  Rhynelander- 
Simpson  had  on  a  new  Worth  gown  that  was  simply 
lovely.  On  the  way  home,  papa  and  mamma  kept 
up  the  quarrel.  They  are  still  at  it,  and  so,  my  dear 
diary,  I  will  say  good-night.  Ah,  what  is  fate  ? 
Friday,  January  2. 

This  morning  mamma  and  I  went  shopping,  and 
then  to  Mrs.  Piersall  s  ladies'  luncheon.  The  tables 
were  decorated  with  yellow  roses.  Afterwards  we 
went  for  a  drive,  and  then  to  a  reception  at  the  Van 
Aliens'.  Mrs.  Van  Allen  received  in  a  tea-gown, 
which  I  think  is  very  bad  form,  indeed.  Afterwards 
we  had  a  dinner  of  fourteen  covers,  and  papa  said 
that  unless  that  Dammed  Northern  Pacific  took  a 
turn  for  the  better,  it  would  be  the  last  dinner  we 
would  give  for  some  time.  I  wonder  why  they  are 
damming  up  the  Northern  Pacific.  Perhaps  it  has 
something  to  do  with  seal.  After  dinner  we  all 
went  to  the  Onderdonk's  cotillon,  at  Sherry's.  I 
wore  my  lilac  silk  and  danced  with  Willie  Snipton  ; 
I  am  very  tired,  so  good-night,  dear  diary. 
Saturday,  January  3. 

Went  to  the  morning  musicale  with  Mame 
Smith.  Then  to  Pursells'  to  luncheon.  After  that 
went  to  see  Mame  take  her  riding  -  lesson.  Her 
habit  fits  frightfully,  and  shows  every  bone  in  her 
body.  Dined  at  the  Gordons',  and  then  to  a  dan- 
cing-party at  Mrs.  Van  Gorder's. 

Sunday,  January  4. 

Went  to  church,  then  home  to  dinner.  Then  tor 
a  walk  with  Willie  Snipton.  We  met  Tommie 
Little,  Johnnie  Opdyke,  and  some  other  men,  who 
cam-  home  to  tea  with  us.  They  stayed  until  after 
eleven. 

Monday,  January  £. 

Went    shopping,    and    lunched    at    the    Burke- 
Jones's.     To  drive  in  the  park  and  dined  at  home. 
To  Mrs.  Delamarche's  dancing-class  in  the  evening. 
Tuesday,  January  6. 


.  All  the  Other  Days  of  the  Year. 


Mrs.  Haberkorn,  or  Margaret  Mather,  as  she  is 
known  on  the  stage,  has  separated  from  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  was  married  only  a  few  years 
ago.  Mrs.  Haberkorn  is  not  dependent  on  her  hus- 
band for  support  (says  the  Sun).  She  can  take 
care  of  herself  without  his  assistance.  She  is  the 
capitalist  of  the  marriage  partnership.  Accordingly, 
when  the  bonds  of  sentiment  between  the  pair  began 
to  lose  their  strength,  she  was  disposed  to  dissolve 
the  partnership  as  no  longer  profitable  to  either 
party,  not  because  of  any  breach  of  the  matrimonial 
contract,  but  because  the  members  of  the  firm 
are  so  constituted  that  they  can  not  be  harmoni- 
ous. She  discovered  that  she  "had  made  an 
error  in  being  married,"  and  that  was  all.  Are 
dissolutions  of  marriage  partnerships  for  such  rea- 
sons to  become  frequent  because  of  the  increasing 
independence  of  women  in  these  days?  It  is  true 
that  among  the  women  of  the  stage  they  have  always  i 
occurred,  and  so  often  that  they  are  taken  as  a  mat-  \ 
ter  of  course  ;  but  has  not  this  been  because  these  ■ 
women  are  bread-winners  themselves,  and  are  inde- 
pendent of  pecuniary  support  by  their  husbands  ? 
Moreover,  the  breaking  up  of  their  marriages  does 
them  no  injury  in  their  profession.    A  dramatic  artist 


can  pursue  her  career  as  well  without  as  with  a  hus- 
band, and  she  may  do  even  better  in  single  harness. 
But  if  that  is  the  case  with  women  of  the  theatrical 
profession,  one  of  the  few  public  employments  in 
which  women  have  long  engaged,  may  it  not  also 
become  the  case  with  them  in  all  the  many  pro- 
fessions into  which  they  are  now  entering?  If 
women  can  get  along  without  the  financial  support 
of  husbands  and  are  independent  of  men  in  their 
careers,  is  it  not  likely  that  their  views  of  mar- 
riage will  undergo  a  very  decided  change?  This 
attitude  of  the  stage  toward  the  disruption  of 
marriages  seems  to  be  extending  to  other  circles  of 
society,  and,  more  particularly,  to  the  circle  of  high 
fashion.  The  prejudice  against  divorce  is  passing 
away,  if  we  may  judge  from  what  appears  to  be  the 
indifference  of  contemporary  fashionable  society 
with  regard  to  the  subject.  Divorced  women  are  no 
longer  under  a  social  ban  simply  because  they  are 
divorced,  and  wives  who  have  made  the  discovery 
made  by  Mrs.  Haberkorn,  that  their  marriage  was  a 
mistake,  are  not  subjected  to  injurious  criticism  if 
they  take  measures  to  break  up  the  contract. 
Usually  they  also  enter  into  new  marriages  with 
other  men  without  provoking  censure  from  their 
women  associates  ;  and  the  facility  with  which  they 
get  the  husbands  indicates  that  masculine  opinion 
looks  on  their  course  with  favor.  The  divorces  in 
fashionable  society,  too,  are  obtained  generally  by 
wives  who  are  independent  pecuniarily,  and  some- 
times where  the  dependence  is  on  the  side  of  the  hus- 
bands. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  North  American 
Review.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  writes  of  the  character- 
istics of  men  as  fearlessly  as  he  wrote  of  those  of 
women  a  month  ago.  He  seeks  to  explain  men' 
resentment  of  brutal  outrages  on  women  in  this 
way  : 

"  Crimes  against  property  are  always  looked  upon 
by  the  average  man  as  more  heinous  than  any  others, 
and  it  is  useless  to  deny  that  the  average  man  regards 
his  wife  as  his  property.  She  is  something  better 
than  his  dog,  a  little  dearer  than  his  horse,  it  is  true, 
but  bis  property  nevertheless.  The  indignation 
which  he  feels  at  hearing  of  some  assault  upon  a 
woman  differs  in  degree  but  scarcely  in  kind  from 
the  horror  with  which  certain  frontier  communities 
regard  the  crime  of  horse-stealing." 

Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams  slanders  his  fellow- country, 
men  scandalously  (declares  the  New  York  World) 
The  true  measure  of  civilization  is  the  status  of 
women  and  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  held. 
It  has  been  our  boast  as  Americans  that  nowhere  on 
earth  are  women  freer  or  more  tenderly  and  chival- 
rously cared  for  than  in  our  country.  The  fact  has 
been  commented  upon  by  men  of  other  countries, 
as  a  tribute  of  praise  to  our  civilization,  that  our 
women  may  safely  travel  unattended,  secure  in  the 
known  readmess  of  every  decent  man  to  afford  them 
whatever  protection  they  may  chance  to  need,  giv- 
ing it  generously,  willingly,  eagerly,  and  with  no 
expectation  of  reward  except  that  of  an  approving 
sense  of  honor  and  of  duty,  trained  from  childhood 
to  regard  every  woman  as  entiiled  to  every  man's 
service  merely  because  she  is  a  woman. 


No  more  exasperating  epithet  can  be  applied  to  a 
man  than  "  Whiskers,"  particularly  if  he  happens  to 
wear  them.  The  use  of  a  word  which  describes  his 
personal  adornments  he  resents  a  thousand  times 
more  indignantly  than  he  would  a  word  of  brutal 
and  insulting  significance.  The  word  ' '  v,  hiskers  "  has 
become  so  thoroughly  identified  with  slang  that  its 
use  in  any  way  at  all  on  the  stage  by  a  comedian 
nowadays  is  sure  to  call  out  a  houl  of  laughter  from 
the  audience.  Men  who  wear  whiskers  are  often 
guyed  by  the  small  boys  in  the  street,  particularly  if 
the  wind  is  high,  and  these  causes  have  led  to  grad- 
ual reform  among  men.  The  ridicule  of  the  mob  is 
after  all  based  on  sensible  ground.  There  is  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  attractiveness  about  a  well-trimmed 
and  symmetrical  mustache,  and  a  look  of  martial 
dignity  is  often  imparted  by  a  mustache  and  im- 
perial. Men  wear  close- trimmed  and  gracefully 
fashioned  beards  with  a  good  effect,  and  the  beards 
are  often  a  great  protection  to  delicate  throats.  But 
there  is  no  reason  except  misguided  vanity  for  the 
cultivation  and  nurture  of  long  side-whiskers,  which 
are  always  in  the  way  and  invariably  make  a  man 
look  like  affable  caricatures  of  the  late  Lord  Dun- 
dreary. There  never  was  a  man  on  earth  whose  ap- 
pearance was  improved  by  long,  bushy,  and  streaky 
side-whiskers.  The  derision  of  the  public  is  gradu- 
ally curtailing  them  in  every  direction,  and  in  time  it 
may  have  the  effect  of  driving  them  out  of  sight  for 
good. 

Why  is  it  that  the  moneyed  New  York  female  is  so 
much  more  vulgar  than  the  corresponding  male? 
asks  Life.  It  is  not  the  male,  as  a  rule,  who  enjoys 
talking  in  a  loud  voice  at  the  opera.  It  is  not  the 
male  who  suggests  a  coat-of-arms  on  his  carriage- 
door.  Nor  is  it  the  male  who  overdresses  and  tries 
to  outshine  his  neighbors.  Is  the  native  New  York 
female  innately  vulgar,  after  all,  or  is  it  only  the  en- 
vironment ?  As  you  experience  her  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera,  it  is  mournful  to  observe  that  her  good 
breeding  is  generally  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  brilliancy 
of  her  jewels. 

—  DOBFLINGEK'S     AMERJCAN    CUT    GLASS     FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.     For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

Prom  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


Producers  of 
the 


^ECLIPSE 


CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Our  ChampagTies  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
In  the  bottle. 


THAT 


Purplish -Blue 
LOOK 


Which  the  complexion  of  many  ladies  has  on  the 
street  is  caused  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  which  con- 
tain bismuth,  lead,  or  zinc.  Such  cosmetics  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  destroy  the  cuticle  and  cause 
all  manner  of  skin  diseases.  Mrs.  Graham's 
EUGENIE  ENAMEL,  besides  being  perfectly 
harmless,  never  produces  such  unsightly  effects,  and 
it  is  so  perfect  in  effect  that  while  it  gives  a  delight- 
fully artistic  complexion,  the  closest  scrutiny  could 
not  detect  the  fact  that  the  complexion  was  anything 
but  a  natural  one.  All  druggists  sell  it,  or  will  or- 
der it  for  their  lady  customers.  In  white  or  flesh. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Graham,  at  her  establishment  at  103  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  treats  ladies  for  all  blemishes 
or  defects  of  face  or  figure.  Ladies  treated  by  cor- 
respondence. 


Catalogue  of  Dress  Reform 


Corset  Substi- 
tutes. Young 
Mothers'  Sick- 
room Outfit. 

SAMPLeTf  HYCEIA 
CAPSULES 

Mailed  free  to  any 
address. 

Lady  Agents  Wanted. 


C.    D.    JfEWELL, 

76  MYRTLE  STREET,  CHICAGO,  ILE. 


THE  LATEST  AND   BEST. 


DELIf  ATE,  DOlGHTFn,  L.1STL\G  AJD  ECOSUSICAL, 


Its  fragrance  Is  that  of  the  opening  buasof  Spring 
Once  used  you  will  nave  no  other. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.    THY  IT. 

JAS.S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens. 
622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specially. 


TH  E         ARGONAUT. 


January  19,  1$ 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
W.  E.  Norris  has  written  a  new  novel,  its  title  be- 
ing "  The  Three  Brothers." 

Mr.  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  new  book  of  verse 
has  just  appeared  in  Indianapolis.  It  is  a  collection 
of  poems  relating  to  children,  and  is  prefaced  by  an 
interesting  portrait  of  the  author,  holding  on  his 
knee  the  fat  little  nephew  to  whom  the  book  is  ded- 
icated. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  description  of  his  hunting  ex- 
pedition in  British  Columbia  and  in  this  country  will 
be  published  two  or  three  months  hence  ;  and  he 
will  hunt  again  in  those  regions  in  the  spring,  pre- 
paratory to  his  journey  to  India  next  summer  with 
his  parents. 

The  new  edition  of-  "  Men  of  the  Time,"  which 
will  be  known  henceforth  as  "  Men  and  Women  of 
the  Time,"  will  be  ready  early  in.  the  spring  at 
George  Routledge  &  Sons'.  It  was  originally  an- 
nounced for  December  last,  but  the  date  was  from 
necessity  postponed. 

A  Mrs.  Fletcher,  who  died  lately  in  England,  was 
the  collateral  descendant  of  Shakespeare,  being  in  a 
direct  line  from  Joan  Hart,  the  poet's  sister.  She 
was  the  proud  owner  of  his  jug  and  stick.  She  car- 
ried on  an  unusual  trade  for  a  woman — that  of  gun- 
maker — and  made  it  prosper  greatly. 

George  Meredith,  it  is  said,  writes  in  a  little  cot- 
tage of  two  rooms  standing  in  the  garden  of  his 
house.  He  works  in  the  morning,  and  after  giving 
his  MSS.  to  his  daughter  to  copy,  proceeds  to  study 
and  10  translate  the  classics.  As  for  worldly  affairs, 
he  is  a  ward  in  chancery  and  has  a  moderate  fort- 
une. 

Theophilus  B.  Peterson,  the  Philadelphia  pub- 
lisher who  died  last  week,  was  a  Philadelphian  by 
birth.  The  firm  of  which  he  was  the  senior  member 
made  a  great  deal  of  money  a  few  years  ago,  by 
publishing  the  novels  of  Mrs.  Southworth  and  re- 
issuing the  works  of  Dickens,  Scott,  Dumas,  Wilkie 
Collins,  and  others. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  does  most  of  her 
literary  work  on  her  farm,  and  to  this  retreat,  which 
is  at  Bayville,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  and  is  called 
"  Talesse  Farm,"  she  hies  for  quiet  work.  Two 
romances  are  about  to  come  from  Mrs.  Cruger's 
pen,  and  others  will  doubtless  follow.  Stimulated 
by  the  success  of  "  A  Diplomat's  Diary  "  and  "  A 
Successful  Man,"  Mrs.  Cruger  has  fixed  her  deter- 
mination to  sign  her  nom  de  plume  of  "Julien 
Gordon"  to  all  her  literary  work. 

'■  Anglomania,"  which  has  raged  so  conspicuously 
in  New  York  for  the  past  six  years,  is  but  a  new 
phase  of  an  old  malady.  In  the  forthcoming  vol- 
ume of  "  The  Journal  of  William  Maclay"  (Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  1789-91),  edited  by  Edgar  S. 
Maclay,  and  to  be  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
it  is  shown  that  the  disease  was  in  full  force  at  the 
first  sittings  of  the  American  Congress.  It  was  then 
called  nobilimania  ;  not  only  did  it  seize  the  leisure 
class,  but  its  worst  symptoms  were  manifest  in  some 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate. 

The  portrait  given  in  the  January  Book-Buyer  of 
Constance  Cary -  Harrison,  the  author  of  "The 
Anglomaniacs,"  shows  a  clever  face  of  the  American 
type.  She  has  a  fine  forehead  and  expressive  eyes, 
shaded  by  soft,  abundant  hair.  It  is  recorded  of  her 
in  the  pleasant  sketch  accompanying  the  portrair, 
that  she  had,  in  her  childhood,  that  best  of  training 
for  a  writer — unrestricted  browsing  in  an  old  library 
filled  with  good  books.  Be  it  written  as  a  golden 
truth  th.it  ihi&  early  reading  fixes  pure  English  in  the 
very  fibre  of  the  reader's  mind  ;  later  study  never 
(jiiitc  takes  its  place. 

I  hi  fallowing  notes  concerning  W.  W.  Story  are 
of  intei 

"  Mr.  Story  it  writing  a  slory  called  'A  Visitation,' founded 
upon  an  idea  whi  hi  to   l>e  wholly  new.     He  also 

his  in  hand  a  dramatic  sketch,  called  "  A  Summer  Morning 
iniry.'  In  which  household  affairs  of  every  day  ludi- 
iicrfcre  with    the  romance  of  a  poet  undertaking  to 
read  his  poem  to  his  wife,  to  whom  he  is  newly  mamed. 
AIM  an  examination  into  ihe  circumstances  of  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  .Sixth,  who,  in  his  opinion, 
died  of  poi  had  prepared  for  some  cardinals  at  a 

banquet,  and  ■•■■  rail  h,  by  mi  lake  of  the  s,erv;irit_s  was  admin- 
istered to  him  and  Lanar  Itorgia.     It  has  been  attempted  to 
prove  ihat  he  died   -.imply  of  a  tertian  fever,  but  Mr.  Story 
think*  he  can  show  thai  all  the  known  facts  arc  against  this. 
paper  in  his  desk  gives  an  account  of  the  famous 
discoveries  of  the  great  Dieppois  navigator,  who  made  great 
and  west,  some  of  which  are  now 
ll  and  I'omiguese,  and  among  which 
1  .    fcan  Cousin,  four 

uibuH.    The  »iory  of  this  is  very  curious  and 
interesting, and  link  i(  ;.i  ..II  known.    The  poet-sculptor  has 
also  been  preparing  this  summer  a  new  volume  of  his  poems, 
but  doe*  not  know  whether  he  will  print  it.     Me^rs.  Hough- 
vilume  of  hit  writ- 
■      ■  ■  It  will 

contain  •  I  Angelo,  on  Phidias,  on  Casting  In 

1  in  us  Aureliui  (ima  [inai  ■. . 

of  course),  and    'Macbeth,'  taking  an  entirely  new  riow  of 
the  plaj  1 


New   Publication*. 

Common]  (ai  1  1  ,ifc,"  1  lory  for. 
young  people,  by  Mr.  K.  I..  '  |  on,  1  been  pub- 
lished by  John  B.  Alden,  New  Jj   I,,  Hi 

im 

ii-fir^    Drummond,  of 
win'  h  "TheGreal  11  ■ 

is  been   publish'**!    by    |     .,        1 


New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  35 
cents. 

A  comedy  by  Tolstoi,  "The  Fruits  of  Culture." 

has    been     translated    into     English  by     George 

Schumm.  Published  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Indications  of  the  First  Book  of  Moses,  called 
Genesis,"  by  Edward  B.  Latch,  is  an  exposition  of 
the  figurative  language  used  in  the  first  book  of  the 
Bible.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  The  Voice  in  Speech  and  Song,"  by  Theodore 
E.  Schmauk,  is  a  little  essay  in  which  one  can  find 
much  information  about  the  production  and  possi- 
bilities of  the  human  voice,  discussing  its  mechanism 
and  training.  Published  by  John  B.  Alden,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

New  and  revised  editions  of  two  books  by  Laurence 
Gronland,  A.  M.,  "Our  Destiny:  The  Influence  of 
Nationalism  on  Morals  and  Religion"  and  "The 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  :  An  Exposition  of  So- 
cialism," have  been  issued  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"  Harper's  Sixth  Reader,"  edited  by  James  Bald- 
win, Ph.  D.,  containing  prose  and  verse  selections 
from  British  authors,  and  "Greek  for  Beginners," 
by  Professor  Edward  G.  Coy,  of  Phillips  Academy, 
have  been  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price  : 
90  cents  and  $1.00,  respectively. 

"Her  Great  Ambition,"  by  Anne  Richardson 
Earle,  is  a  story  of  an  ordinary  little  American  girl 
who  wants  to  be  a  great  painter,  and  with  that  end  in 
view  manages  to  complicate  her  life  and  affairs  till  it 
takes  a  three-hundred  page  book  to  explain  them. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  Pierson  &  Robertson  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  Bulwer's 
"  Last  Days  of  Pompeii."  It  is  an  octavo  volume, 
printed  in  large  type  on  heavy  paper,  and  is  typo- 
graphically a  handsome  work.  The  illustrations 
consist  of  a  large  number  of  full-page  process  re- 
productions of  designs  made  by  F.  Kirchbach  in 
1887,  which  are  fine,  spirited  drawings,  interspersed 
with  cheap  wood-cuts  showing  "  restorations  of  Pom- 
peiian  houses."  Published  by  George  Routledge  & 
Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price  $3.00. 

"  Ascutney  Street,"  by  Mrs.  A.  D.  T.  Whitney,  is 
a  love-story  and  a  picture  of  life  in  a  New  England 
town.  The  narrow  provincialism  of  these  people, 
who  live  in  Ascutney  Street  and  look  with  dark  sus- 
picion on  any  one  whose  antecedents  have  not  the 
seal  of  Ascutney  Street  approval,  is  cleverly  drawn, 
and  the  romance  of  the  little  seamstress  who  is  in 
but  not  of  Ascutney  Street  society  is  told  with  the 
charm  that  characterizes  all  of  Mrs.  Whitney's 
stories.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 

George  Sand's  novel  of  "The  Gallant  Lords  of 
Bois-Dor6"  has  been  translated  into  English  by 
Steven  Clovis.  The  translation  -was  a  bold  task, 
for  the  grace  of  her  style  is  a  potent  element  in  the 
charm  of  George  Sand's  writings  ;  but  Steven  Clovis 
has  made  a  close  translation,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
has  written  the  story  in  excellent  English.  The  tale 
is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  is  also  to  be  commended 
for  its  faithful  pictures  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  issued  in  two  well- 
printed  volumes.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  S:  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Life  in  California,"  by  Alfred  Robinson,  is  a 
simple  and  unaffected  account  of  the  author's  im- 
pressions of  this  country  as  he  saw  it  during  the 
Mexican  regime.  He  arrived  here  in  1829,  and,  in 
his  several  years'  residence,  came  to  know  the  coun- 
try and  its  people  well.  To  indicate  the  interest  of 
his  reminiscences,  a  chapter  may  be  cited  in  which 
he  describes  his  journey  from  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco  to  Santa  Clara  :  he  heard  wolves  and  saw 
bear-tracks  in  going  from  the  Presidio  to  the  Mission 
Dolores  ;  he  noticed  El  Potrero,  an  inclosure  for 
the  rearing  of  horses  ;  he  passed  through  the  Mis- 
sion grazing-grounds  to  the  sheep-farm  of  St. 
Mateo  ;  was  entertained  by  Doiia  Soledad  Ortega  at 
El  Rancho  de  las  Pulgas  (now  Belmont) ;  and  after 
an  eight  hours'  ride  reached  "Santa  Clara  and  its 
numerous  buildings."  The  simple  and  hospitable 
life  of  the  California  Mexicans  lias  seldom  been  more 
graphically  described.  Published  and  for  sale  by 
William   Doxey,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  $1.50. 

C.  R.  L.  Fletcher,  M.  A.,  late  a  fellow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford,  has  written  a  new  biography  of 
1.  Adolphus  which  has  been  issued  in  the 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series,  with  the  title  "Gus- 
t.tvus  Adolphus  and  the  Struggle  of  Protestantism 
for  Existence."  Mr.  Fletcher  avows  certain  dis- 
ftbilftie  under  which  he  labors  in  the  preparation  of 
this  work,  as  ignorance  of  the  Swedish  language  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  ;  but  he  has  made 
up  for  these  by  the-  extent  and  careful  character  of 
■  inches  in  German  and  English  repositories 

of  Informi ■  on  the  1  ireei   ol  "the  Lion  of  the 

North"  and  by  his  impartial  estimate  of  his  hero's 
chant'  I  r.  The  period  of  the  1  blrtj  1  ears  War  is 
one  of  the  most  decisive  in  history,  resulting  as  it  did 


in  the  preservation  of  Protestantism  to  the  world, 
though  Gustavus's  original  purpose  was  only  to  pre- 
serve Sweden  from  her  enemies  ;  and  Mr.  Fletcher 
has  written  a  clear  and  comprehensive  account  of  it. 
The  book  is  provided  with  portraits,  a  map,  and  an 
index.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New- 
York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  latest  of  the  Odd  Number  Series  is  entitled 
"Ten  Tales  by  Francois  Coppee."  Like  the  others 
of  the  series,  it  is  a  very  pretty  piece  of  book-mak- 
ing. This  volume  is  illustrated  with  fifty  pen-and- 
ink  drawings  by  Albert  E.  Sterner— the  second  illus- 
trated number  of  the  series,  we  believe,  the  first  be- 
ing the  charming  "  Pastelsin  Prose."  The  translation 
of  "Ten  Tales"  is  done— and  very  well  done— by 
Walter  Learned,  and  the  book  begins  with  an  appre- 
ciative essay  on  Coppee  by  Brander  Matthews.  He 
says  that  Coppee  is  to  Maupassant  what  the  aqua- 
rellist is  to  the  etcher.  True — but  he  might  go  fur- 
ther, and  say  that  Maupassant  works  only  in 
dry-point.  He  presents  to  you  his  work,  and 
leaves  you  to  draw  your  own  conclusions  ;  Cop- 
p6e,  on  the  other  hand,  always  points  the  moral 
and  adorns  the  tale.  We  much  prefer  Coppee's 
conies  en  vers  to  his  prose  tales.  He  is  inimitable  in 
his  narrative  poems.  Take  "La  Greve  des  Forge- 
rons,"  for  example.  The  old  blacksmith,  with  wife 
and  babes  starving  at  home,  who  with  his  hammer 
dashes  out  the  brains  of  the  dandy  workman — 
"  avec  des  accroche-cceurs,  comine  une  fille" — who 
is  mocking  him  for  working  when  a  "  strike  "  is  on, 
calling  him  the  Gallic  equivalent  for  "scab,"  and 
generally  acting  as  a  "Walking  Delegate"  of  the 
Knights  of  Labor  does  in  this  enlightened  country 

there  is  a  story  stronger  than  anything  in  this 

volume.  But,  as  Mr.  Matthews  truly  says,  a  trans- 
lated poem  is  like  a  boiled  strawberry.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  Sr-oo. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  disappearance  of  the   "Christmas   Article" 
from   the   New  York   morning  papers  is    striking. 
Only  one  journal  attempted  it  this  year. 

The  double  new-year's  number  of  the  Youth's 
Companion  is  said  to  have  the  enormous  circulation 
of  five  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  copies. 

The  Metzger  Zeitung,  one  of  the  most  popular 
journals  of  Luxembourg,  has  been  suppressed  for 
six  months  because  it  recently  contained  articles  re- 
flecting upon  the  new  grand  duke. 

The  Surrogate,  published  from  102  Broadway, 
N.  Y.,  and  edited  by  John  L.  Branch,  is  the  title  of 
a  new  monthly  magazine  for  "  lawyers,  executors, 
administrators,  trustees,  guardians,  heirs,  and 
legatees." 

America  says  : 

"  Nothing  more  fiendish,  in  the  sense  of  doing  unto  others 
what  you  would  not  have  them  do  to  you,  could  be  conceived 
than  the  practice  of  the  editor  of  the  Ladies'  H owe  J ourtial, 
who  in  declining  manuscripts  appends  this  note :  '  The  editor 
ventures  to  suggest  that  the  inclosed  manuscript  might  find 
acceptance  with  — .'  The  name  of  the  unfortunate  jour- 
nal is  filled  out  with  ink.  The  only  way  fittingly  to  punish 
such  a  breach  of  fraternal  consideration  would  be  for  every 
periodica]  in  the  land  to  print  a  postscript  on  all  letters  de- 
clining manuscripts  suggesting  that  it  "would  probably  find 
acceptance  with  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  This  would  be 
a  sweet  revenge,  which  would  make  the  tongue  of  the  editor 
of  the  Journal  cleave  to  the  roof  of  his  mouth  from  licking 
return  postage- stamps," 

The  new  French  weekly,  L'Art  dans  les  Deux 
Mondes,  was  launched  at  Paris  on  the  twenty-second 
of  November  under  the  editorship  of  MM.  Yveling 
Rambaud  and  Camille  de  Roddaz.  They  name 
among  contributors  Alphonse  Daudet  and  Zola, 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  Paul  Mantz. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  says  : 

"One  has  only  to  look  at  the  European  newspapers  to-day 
to  be  astonished  at  the  large  place  which  the  Irish  question 
has  taken  in  European  politics.  The  English  newspapers 
contain  little  beyond  articles  on  Parnell  and  reports  of  the 
speeches  of  the  two  factions.  In  all  tilts,  it  is  but  just  to  say, 
no  paper  appears,  as  a  public  journal,  to  greater  advantage 
than  the  London  Times.  The  editorial  articles  about  the 
Irish  are  as  furious  and  unfair  as  usual,  but  the  reporting  of 
all  Irish  meetings  and  speeches  is  a  splendid  example  of  first- 
class  journalism— no  burlesquing,  no  unfar  summarizing,  no 
ridicule.  Every  word  and  incident  is  given  as  fairly  and  fully 
as  it  might  be  done  by  stenographers  hired  by  the  Irish  them- 
selves. In  fact,  in  the;  exclusion  of  editorial  passions  and 
prejudices  from  its  news  columns,  the  Times  has  probably 
rendered  more  service  to  journalism  as  a  profession  than  any 
other  newspaper  in  the  world.  Moreover,  no  man  is  denied 
a  hearing  in  its  columns,  and  a  hearing,  too,  proportioned  to 
his  prominence  or  conspicuousness,  no  matter  how  much  the 
editor  hates  or  despises  him." 

In  England,  this  spring,  the  adoption  of  the 
American  form  will  be  made  by  no  less  than  four  of 
the  big  London  dailies.  The  delay  has  been  due  to 
the  inability  of  the  American  press-makers  to  sup- 
ply the  market  fast  enough.  London,  Edinburgh, 
Liverpool,  Birmingham,  Paris,  and  Berlin  are  all 
equipped  now  with  printing-presses  of  American 
manufacture. 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  good  many  people  think  that 
the  newspapers  in  this  blessed  land  of  freedom  have 
too  much  to  say  about  private  people  and  their  pri- 
vate affairs.    Life  says  : 

"  I  here  are  ladies  and  gentlemen,  people  of  sensitive  re- 
spectability, who  feel  it  to  be  detrimental  to  their  comfort, 
their  reputation,  and  their  best  interests,  to  have  their  names 
in  the  newspapers.  Such  persons  can  not  understand  why 
their  appearance  should  be  described,  iheir  movement*  chron- 
icled, their  possessions  catalogued,  or  the  amounts  of  their 
incomes  estimated  in  the  public  prints.  They  do  not  even 
like  to  have  their  likenesses  published,  nor  those  of  members 
•  >(  1  hen  families,  and  the  matter  has  come  to  such  a  point  that 
an  enterprising  journal  can  noi  reproduce  the  photograph  of 
a  gentleman's  daughter  without  running  the  risk  of  a  call, 
and  a  more  or  les*  spirited  remonstrance  from  the  parent. 
The  feelings  of  these  thin-skinned  Americans  are  doubtless 
at  the  IxiUom  of  an  article  in  the  December  number  of  die 


Harvard  La-w  Review,  in  which  two  members  of  the  Bos- 
ton bar  have  recorded  the  results  of  certain  researches  into 
the  question  whether  Americans  do  not  possess  a  common- 
law  right  of  privacy  which  can  be  successfully  defended  in  the 
courts.  The  article  traces  the  gradual  growth  of  the  protec- 
tion afforded  by  the  common  law  to  the  person  and  property 
of  the  citizen,  showing  that  from  forbidding  him  to  be  hit 
with  a  club,  it  came  presently  to  protect  him  from  being 
assailed  by  a  stench  or  a  slander,  from  having  his  light  shut 
off,  or  his  family  relations  invaded.  As  social  relations  be- 
came more  complicated,  it  gradually  extended  its  protec- 
tion ;  and  to-day,  our  Boston  lawyers  aver,  it  has  as  much 
power  to  avenge  violated  privacy  as  ever  it  had  to  deal  with 
broken  heads  or  cases  of  trespass." 

The  first  number  of  the  new  illustrated  weekly, 
Black  and  White,  will  be  published  in  January.  It 
will  have  no  serial  story,  but  one  of  its  special  feat- 
ures will  be  short  stories,  and  among  the  contributors 
to  this  department  will  be  Walter  Besant,  Bret 
Harte,  Miss  Broughton,  James  Payn,  Mrs.  Lynn 
Lynton,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford,  W.  H.  Pollock,  Rud- 
yard Kipling,  W.  E.  Norris,  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
William  Black,  and  Henry  James.  Professor 
Herkomer,  R.  A.,  has  been  busy  designing  a  large 
poster  for  it,  and  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  will  con- 
tribute to  the  new  journal  his  "  Letters  from  the 
South  Seas." 

Two  journalistic  celebrities  are  thus  discussed  in 
the  Critic : 

"  The  drawings  of  no  artist  are  seen  oftener  by  the  readers 
ol  Life,  nor  with  greater  pleasure,  than  those  of  C.  D.  Gib- 
son. There  is  a  'smartness  '  about  them  which  it  would  not 
be  too  complimentary  to  call  elegance.  The  '  smart  set ' 
never  had  their  doings  satirized  by  a  cleverer  pencil,  but 
whether  they  fully  appreciate  the  compliment  of  being  im- 
paled upon  so  pointed  a  weapon  and  one  so  deftly  handled, 
it  might  not  be  easy  to  determine.  So  far  as  the  success  of  a 
book  could  be  helped  by  illustrations,  'The  Anglomaniacs,' 
as  it  appeared  in  the  Century,  was  benefited  by  the  spirited 
sketches  which  illuminated  its  trenchant  fines.  Yet  only  five 
years  agOj  Mr.  Gibson  was  entirely  unknown.  His  debut  in 
the  pages  of  Life  was  not  made  till  March  15,  1886.  It  was 
modest  enough  — a  little  picture,  at  the  foot  of  a  column  of 
humorous  notes,  showing,  over  the  legend  '  The  Moon 
and  I,"  a  small  dog  tugging  at  the  chain  that  confines  him 
to  his  house,  and  baying  a  huge  moon  against  whose 
whiteness  his  head  stands  out  in  high  relief.  Another 
young  man  who  has  leaped  into  popularity  even  more 
suddenly  than  Mr.  Gibson  is  his  friend  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis.  The  first  short  story  Mr.  Davis  ever  wrote  ap- 
peared in  St.  Nic/wlas  as  recendy  as  November,  1886.  It 
was  on  his  favorite  game — foot-ball.  His  'hit'  was  made 
with  '  Gallagher^  which  was  published  last  August  in  Scrib- 
ner's,  after  having  been  declined  by  three  other  magazines. 
He  has  written  stories  enough  to  fill  a  book,  and  if  the  pub- 
lishers have  anything  to  say  about  it,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
the  book  comes  to  light.  Readereof  Mr.  Davis's  story  in  the 
December  Century  will  hear  with  interest  that  'The  Cynical 
Miss  Catherwaight's '  collection  of  orders  and  decorations  is  a 
real  one,  and  belongs  to  the  author  (although  its  extent  may 
have  been  alitde  exaggerated  in  the  tale).  He  owns  the  medal 
about  which  the  story  is  written,  and  various  crosses  and 
war-medals;  and  since  the  story  came  out,  dealers  have 
offered  him  some  of  those  mentioned  in  it  at  an  increased 
price !  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Gibson  are  great  friends,  and 
the  face  and  figure  of  the  former  is  often  seen  in  the  draw- 
ings of  the  latter— notably  in  the  sketches  of  Lord  Melrose, 
in 'The  Anglomaniacs.'  And  Mr.  Davis's  own  tale  of 
'  My  Disreputable  Friend,  Mr.  Kaegen,'  in  the  December 
Scrilmer's,  is  illustrated  with  pictures  by  his  reputable  friend 
Mr.  Gibson.  The  story-teller  and  the  draughtsman  are  both 
tall,  sturdy-looking,  smooth-shaven  youths,  of  about  twenty- 
five  years'  experience  of  the  good  things  and  bad  of  this 
earthly  pilgrimage.  Mr.  Gibson's  closest  alliance  is  with 
Life;  Mr.  Davis's  with  the  Evening  Sun;  and  they  are 
fellowcraftsmen  both." 


Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  prevents  the  hair  from  falling, 
and  restores  gray  hair  to  its  original  color.  Ayer's 
Almanac,  at  your  druggist's. 


—  Having  decided  not  to  carry  over  the 
season  any  of  their  waterproof  garments,  Fratinger 
&  Co.  are  making  a  special  reduction  of  thirty-three 
and  one-third  per  cent,  on  all  gossamers,  and  their 
stock  comprises  the  finest  imported  mackintoshes,  as 
well  as  the  cheaper  grades  of  Eastern  make. 

Fratinger's  leading  cloak  and  suit  house,  105 
Kearnv  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  The  only  genuine  Spanish  Castile  Soap 
in  the  city  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  JOSEPH  JEFFERSON 


FOR  SALE   BY 


WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books* 
Uitder  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


_      .         _        1 

^ 

Electric  vapor  tope  Co, 

318  California  St.,S.  jF. 

>X      Cheaper  than  Windmills. 

(        \\make    their    owu  vapor 
\        1  land  cost  only  6  cts.  per 
t^-J  /day  to  run  and  upward. 
\     7  /Always  ready    No  Boiler 
Y//  No  Fire.  No  Smoke.    No 
\y'  Steam.     No  Ashes.     No 
\     Engineer.     No  License. 
ty               No    Danger. 

=^^==-5^ 

High  Speed  Vnpor  Launches. 

EDWARD  A.  BELCHER, 

ATTO  R  N  E  Y-AT-LAW, 

234  MONTGOMERY    ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


NEW    NOVEL 

A  Diplomat's  Diary," 

By   Mrs.    Vuu   RtinNselaer  Cruger. 
PRICE,  SI. 00. 


PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

RonkseHern  and  Stationery 
ia«  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


The  Scott  Dinner-Party. 

An  elegant  dinner-party  was  given  last  Thursday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  at  their 
residence.  The  dining-table  was  a  picture  of  beauty 
with  its  array  of  glistening  silver  and  crystal  ware, 
and  an  ornate  centre-piece  of  St.  Joseph's  lilies 
mingled  among  scrolls  of  woven  grass.  At  each 
cover  was  an  unique  favor  made  of  peculiar  white 
straw  malting  tied  with  ribbons  and  a  cluster  of 
hyacinths  and  field  grasses.  Upon  each  one  the 
name  of  the  guest  was  inscribed  in  shaded  green 
letters.  Candelabra  of  rich  pattern,  having  green 
shades,  gave  light  to  the  table.  A  bounteous  repast 
was  provided,  and  the  evening  was  delightfully 
passed.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E. 
Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  E.  Parrott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Balfour,  Miss  Champion,  and  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scoit. 

The  O'Connor  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Maud  O'Connor  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Thursday  at  her  residence,  825  O'Farrell 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Ball,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
who  is  visiting  this  coast.  The  appointments  of  the 
affair  were  in  exceeding  taste,  and  the  table  was  es- 
pecially pretty.  On  a  cover  of  embroidered  pink 
brocade  masses  of  perfectly  formed  La  France  roses 
were  displayed,  as  fragrant  as  they  were  beautiful. 
Illumination  was  afforded  by  means  of  repousse" 
silver  candelabra  which  were  covered  with  handsome 
pink  shades.  The  menu  was  bounteous  and  deli- 
cious and  several  hours  were  devoted  to  its  enjoy- 
ment.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Ball,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood, 
Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle,  Mrs.  Eli 
J.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  James  W. 
Keeney,  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow,  Mrs.  William  S. 
Tevis,  Mrs,  George  E.  Raum,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss 
Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Emma  Spreckels, 
Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  Miss  Sherwood,  Miss  Lillie 
O'Connor,  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor. 

Mr.  Stokes's  Tea. 
A  very  pleasant  tea  was  given  on  Wednes- 
day, January  14th,  by  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon.  The  affair  was  thor- 
oughly Chinese  in  all  of  its  appointments  and  deco- 
rations, and  the  rooms  were  lighted  entirely  with 
Chinese  silk  lanterns,  and  candles  in  quaint  old  Chi- 
nese, Japanese,  and  Indian  candlesticks  and  wall 
sconces.  Mr.  Stokes's  guests  included  Mrs.  Fred 
W.  Sharon,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  Coleman,  Miss 
Blanding,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  W.  S.  Tevis, 
and  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg.  It  is  understood  that 
this  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  teas  which  Mr.  Stokes 
proposes  to  give  at  his  unique  apartments  during  the 
winter  season. 

The  Sloss  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party,  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  complimentary  to  Miss 
Rosalie  Meyer,  daughter  of  Mr.  Eugene  Meyer, 
whose  engagement  to  Mr.  Albert  Greenebaum  was 
recently  announced.  Two  apartments  were  de- 
voted to  the  affair,  three  round  tables,  each  seating 
six  persons,  being  set  in  each  room.  Each  table 
was  adorned  with  a  beautiful  candelabrum,  the 
shade  of  which  harmonized  in  color  with  the  blos- 
soms that  embellishhd  the  table.  Blue,  pink,  yel- 
low, red,  green,  and  cream  were  the  respective 
colors.  The  menu  was  particularly  elaborate,  the 
service  perfect,  and  the  entire  affair  proved  thor- 
oughly delightful. 

The  Meagher  Musicale. 

An  affair  that  was  exceptionally  pleasant  was  the 
musicale  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis 
Meagher  gave  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  Clay  Street.  They  had  invited  a  num- 
ber of  friends,  to  whom  good  music  is  always  a 
pleasure,  and  they  were  delightfully  entertained. 
Mr.  Donald  de  Vigne  Graham,  Miss  Annie 
Gleason,  Miss  Maude  Badlam,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Miss  Louise  Holladay, 
Mr.  Valentine  Gadesden,  and  the  hostess  con- 
tributed vocal  numbers  in  a  manner  that  won 
the  hearty  approbation  of  their  auditors,  while 
Mr.  Hermann  Brandt  and  Count  Marazzi  were 
heard  in  a  violin  duet  of  high  merit.  Later  Mr. 
Brandt  played  a  solo.  The  accompaniments  were 
skillfully  played  by  Miss  Amy  Gell.  A  delicious 
supper  at  midnight  was  a  pleasant  feature  of  a  most 
enjoyable  evening.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Brown,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo,  Mrs,  Winans, 
Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  Mis.  Hermann,  Miss  Maude 
Badlam,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Miss 
Lillie  Winans,  Miss  Mosher,  Miss  Annie  Gleason,  Miss  Amy 
Gell,  Miss  Louise  Holladay,  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Miss 
Jessie  Bowie,  Mrs.  Moses,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mr. 
Peter  Donahue,  Mr.  fames  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  Valentine  Gad- 
esden, Mr.  William  G.  Oothout,  Mr.  Joseph  Tobin,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  E.  Wet,  U.  S.  N.,  Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder, 
Mr.  H.  H.  Veuve,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Carlton 
Coleman,  Mr.  A.  Heynemann,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward, 
Mr.  Fred  R.  Webster.  Count  Marazzi,  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  and  others. 

The  Richardson  Auction-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Richardson  gave  a  most 
pleasant  party  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 2902  California  Street,  in  celebration  of  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  Mr.  Richardson.  The  par- 
ticular feature  of  the  evening  was  what  was  termed 
"  an  auction."  Each  guest  was  provided  with  a  bug 
containing  one  hundred  beans  for  purchase  money. 


Little  articles  of  bric-a-brac,  concealed  in  packages, 
were  put  up  for  sale  and  were  knocked  down  to  the 
highest  bidder,  until  the  stock  of  beans  was  ex- 
hausted. The  entertainment  was  productive  of 
much  merriment.  Mr.  Norton  Bush,  the  artist, 
officiated  as  auctioneer  in  a  happy  manner.  A  de- 
licious supper  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock.  Among 
those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Richardson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
E.  Bates,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F. 
W.  Eaton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Wilshire,  Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Denson,  Mrs. 
Poultney,  Miss  Stella  Currier,  Mr.  Norton  Bush,  Mr.  Henry 
Alexander,  Mr.  Kirkman,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ward  Eaton, 
and  Mr.  B.  F.  Richardson. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  will  give  a  ball  at 
Pioneer  Hall  next  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  give  a  re- 
ception next  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence  on 
California  Street. 

The  fourth  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  given  next  Friday  evening. 

The  Misses  Minnie  and  Georgie  Nightingale  have 
issued  invitations  for  a  dancing-party  which  they  will 
give  at  their  home,  300  Haight  Street,  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  27th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  gave  a  sumptu- 
ous dinner-party  last  Tuesday  at  their  residence  on 
Harrison  Street,  and  pleasantly  entertained  quite  a 
number  of  friends. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  gave  a  most  delight- 
ful dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 636  Sutter  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  eight. 
The  table  decorations  were  blue  Dresden  china  and 
yellow  flowers.  Those  present  were  :  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Jewett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Wagoner,  Miss  Ham- 
mond, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wensinger,  Mr.  H.  Wilson, 
Mr.  G.  Harris,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Cushing. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  recently  gave  a 
sumptuous  dinner-party  at  the  Palace  Hotel  at 
which  they  entertained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Miss  Ella  Goad, 
Miss  Lena  Blanding.  Miss  Jessie  Newlands,  Miss 
Crabbe,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin,  Mr.  H.  W.  Red- 
ington,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg,  and  Mr.  Ward 
McAllister. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  Mrs.  Joseph  Dur- 
brow  for  the  wedding  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Caro- 
line Durbrow,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Duval,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  which  will  take  place  at  her  residence,  1124 
Bush  Street,  at  nine  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  28th. 

Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  will  give  a  high  tea  on 
Thursday,  January  29th,  at  her  residence  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  will  give  a  dancing-party  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  27th,  at  the  residence  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  1414  California 
Street. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  entertained  a  number  of  friends 
at  dinner  last  Thursday  evening  at  her  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence  on  California 
Street.  Beautiful  flowers  graced  the  table  and  a 
delicious  repast  was  enjoyed. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Edith  Taylor, 
and  Mr.  Georce  A.  Pope  were  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  during 
the  early  part  of  the  week. 

Mrs,  Jasper  McDonald,  who  went  East  with  Mrs.  George 
Hearst,  returned  to  the  city  on  Tuesday.  Miss  Adele  Pemn 
accompanied  her. 

Mr.  William  Mackay,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W. 
Mackay,  has  arrived  in  New  York  from  England  and  will 
doubtless  reside  there  henceforth. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  are  occupying  the 
residence  of  Paymaster-General  Smith,  U.  S.  N.,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.     Mrs.  Hooker  is  with  them. 

Mrs.  James  Forney,  of  Mare  Island,  is  at  the  Hotel  Arno 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Lillie  Mann  will  soon  leave  for  the  East  to  visit 
friends  for  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  returned  from  an  extended  tour 
of  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  Francis  G.  Newlands  and  family  left  last  Thursday 
for  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  Babcock  is  in  New  Vork  city. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin  are  now  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York  city,  but  are  expected  here 
soon. 

Miss  Clara  Sutro  has  been  passing  the  week  with  friends 
in  Sonoma  County. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer  have  returned  to  the 
city  and  are  residing  at  1 00 1  Pine  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  are  passing  this  month  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Susie  Tompkins  recently  returned  from  her  Eastern 
trip,  and  was  accompanied  by  two  friends,  Miss  Westervelt 
and  Miss  Harmon  Brown,  of  New  York.    , 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  to  make  a 
short  visit  to  friends  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kitde  are 
located  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Miss  Leila  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander. 

Mrs.  Percival  W.  Selby  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Nina 
Macondray  at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Lena  Schell  is  making  a  three  weeks,'  visit  to  friends 
in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  nit  Tucker,  and  Mr. 
Johii  McNear  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  will  return  to  Promontory,  U.  T.,  in 
a  few  days  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Miss  Ada  Sullivan  has  been  visiting  Miss  Arcadia  Spence 
in  San  Jose. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Belcher  has  been  in  Marysville  during  the 
past  week. 

Mr.  W,  B.  Wilshire  has  gone  to  Los  Angeles  on  a  brief 
visit. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Verringlon,  Miss  Yerringlon,  and 
Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender  have  returned  to  Carson  City,  Nev.,  after 
passing  several  weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Mamie  fj^ane  has  re  turned  home  after  a  jnonlh's  visit 
to  Mr,  and  Mrs.  M.  H,  de  Young,  in  New  York  city, 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  William   H.  Howard   is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the 


Fifth  Avenue  Hotel,  in  New  York  city,  but  will  soon  return 
to  Paris  to  join  his  wife  and  daughters. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Badlam  will  return  from  the  East  early  in  Feb- 
ruary. 

Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  left  for  Central  America  last 
Tuesday  to  assume  his  position  as  United  Stales  Minister  to 
the  Central  American  Slates. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raoul  Martinet  have  apartments  at  the 
Cambridge,  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Bissell  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  Easlern  trip. 
and  is  with  her  family  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  will  soon  come  to  Cali- 
fornia to  reside  permanenily. 

Hon.  and  Airs.  Lansing  Miznerand  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner 
are  expected  to  arrive  from  Central  America  next  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  -S.  F.  Thorn  are  passing  the  winter  between 
Houston  and  Galveston,  Texas. 

Mr.  Frank  X.  Cicott  has  returned  from  hii  European  trip 
and  is  in  New  York  city. 

Major  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Stonehill  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Vail  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  southern  counties. 


Army  and   Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Ensign  Casey  B.  Morgan,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  San  Francisco  ami  ordered  to  the  Alert. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  and 
Miss  May  Ludlow,  of  Mare  Island,  have  been  passing  the 
week  at  The  California. 

Lieutenant -Commander  F.  P.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  N  ,  of  the 
Asiatic  squadron,  arrived  here  last  Tuesday  from  Japan. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Mauzy  Concert. 

At  Byron  Mauzy's  piano  warerooms  a  concert  was 
given  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Ellen  Coursen,  assisted  by  her  pupils,  and  by 
Mr.  Joseph  Roeckel  and  Mr.  Arthur  Johannsen,  vio- 
linist. A  very  large  audience  enjoyed  the  following 
programme  : 

Noctumo  (duo),  "  La  Serenata,"  Rossini  (for  soprano  and 
tenor)  Miss  Ellen  Coursen  and  Mr.  Edward  Lotz  ;  romance, 
"  Dost  Thou  Know  That  Land?"  ("Mignon").  Thomas, 
Miss  Maud  Frank;  sacred  song,  "Ave  Maria,"  op.  12, 
Turanyi  (violin  conzertante,  Mr.  Arthur  Johannsen),  Miss 
Bertha  Mersing  ;  song,  "  Waltz  of  the  Leaves,"  Faure,  Miss 
Emma  Provost:  lied,  "Ah!  'tis  a  Dream,"  Lassen,  Miss 
Blanche  Haskell ;  melodie,  "Beauty's  Eyes,"  Tosri.  (violin 
obligato,  Miss  Ellen  Coursen).  Miss  Amalie  Schilling ; 
aria,  "Roberto  tu  che  Adoro,"  Meyerbeer,  Miss  Susie 
Hull ;  sacred  song,  "  Preghiera,"  Cherubini,  Mr.  Edward 
Lotz ;  songs,  (a)  "  Les  Plaintes  de  la  Jeune  Fille,"  Schu- 
bert, (b)  "Spring  Night,"  Schumann,  (c)  triolets,  "Lyri- 
cal Recitation,"  Roeckel,  Miss  Ellen  Coursen;  vio- 
lin solo,  "Air  Varie,"  op,  22,  Vieuxtemps,  Mr.  Arthur 
Johannsen;  cavatina  con  coro,  "Bel  Raggio"  ("Semira- 
mide"),  Rossini,  soloist,  Mrs.  Flora  Peterman,  and  members 
of  the  Young  Ladies'  Choral;  ballata,  "  Volta  la  Terrea" 
("Un  Ballo"),  Verdi,  Mile.  Julie  Cotte ;  lied,  "Magic 
Song,"  Helmund,  Miss  Minnie  Provost ;  song,  "To  Yonder 
Hill,"  Roeckel,  Seiiorita  Andrea  Mojica  (violin  obligato, 
Miss  Ellen  Coursen);  Irish  melody,  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer,"  Moore,  Miss  Verdi  Gtlmore  ;  song,  "A  Mean  Old 
Maid,"  Roeckel,  Miss  Ellen  Coursen  ;  musical  director,  Mr. 
Joseph  Roeckel. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  will 
give  the  first  ol  their  seriesof  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs this  afternoon,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  and  Mr. 
Louis  Schmidt. 

Miss  Alice  M.  Bacon,  the  noted  pianist,  has  re 
turned  to  San  Francisco,  and  will  resume  her  classes 
in  piano  playing  at  her  residence,  1^14  Sacramento 
Street. 

A  sotrtfe  musicale  will  be  given  in  Steinway  Hall 
next  Thursday  evening,  and  ap  attractive  pro- 
gramme has  been  arranged. 


DCL— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six    Persons,    Sunday,  Jan- 
uary 18,  1891. 
Clear  Soup. 
Smelts  a  l'Espagnole,     Fried  Potatoes. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 
Green  Peas,     Celery. 
Roast  Veal. 
Vegetable  Salad. 
Mince-Pie.     Strawberries.     Viennois  Cakes. 
Viennois  Cakes.— Cut  any  kind  of  plain  cake  into  small 
squares.     Cut  a  small  piece  from   the  centre  of  each  square, 
and  fill  the  cavity  with  any  kind  of  jelly  or  marmalade.     Re- 
place the  crust  part  that  was  removed  and  cover  with  icing. 


For   Dyspepsia 

USE    HORSFORD'S   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  F.  H.  WELTY,  Hamilton,  Va.,  says  :  "  1  have 
tried  it  frequently  and  always  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  Nothing  is  equal  to  it  for  treatment  of  dys- 
pepsia and  various  complications  resulting  from  dis- 
orders originating  in  the  stomach.  I  consider  it 
invaluable. 


The  late  Joseph  Edgar  Boehm,  the  Viennese 
sculptor,  who  was  so  great  a  lavorite  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, was  very  fond  of  horses,  and  trained  his  own 
to  pose  as  models  for  his  equestrian  work,  one  of 
these  animals,  a  thorough-bred  mare,  having  learned 
to  pick  her  way  about  the  studio  without  disturbing 
a  tool  or  cast,  and  to  rear  or  hold  a  leg  immovable 
in  air  at  her  master's  command. 


The  scarcity  of  apple-jack  threw  a  cloud  over  the 
Christmas  festivities  in  New  Jersey.  Strong  men 
broke  down  and  cried  like  children. 


—  Full-dress  suits  pok  hike,  suitable  kuk 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Holmes's  Fragrant  Frostilla  is  used 
all  over  this  country  and  even  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  You  must  have  it  to  keep  up  with  the 
times. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


-    Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

cor    Stnrktnn  lover  dnit;  store).      Office  hours,  0  to  5 


VERY  OFTEN 

Life  has  been  saved 
by  a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

The  best  emergency 
medicine,  it  should  be 
■within  reach  of  every 
one,  young  and  old. 

"Several  years  ago, 
on  a  passage  home 
from  California,  by 
water,  I  contracted  so 
severe  a  cold  that  for 
some  days  I  was  con- 
jfined  to  niv  state-room,  and  a  physician  on 
board  considered  my  life  in  danger.  Hap- 
pening to  have  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  I  used  it  freely,  and  my  lungs  were 
soon  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Since  then  I  have  invariably  used  and 
recommended  this  preparation,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results."  — J.  B.  Chaudkr. 
Junction,  Va. 

Prepared  byPr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI.    Six  buttles,  $5.     'Worth  $a  a  bottk-. 


•  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GUESTIEK 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oi 


THE 

EXTRA    DRY. 

The  perfection  of  a 
Dry  Wine. 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
withont  sweet- 
ness. 


TO    OWNERS 

-OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  lias  every  fa- 
cility for  taking:  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

rp  Onnfc  per  ream.  °f  5°°  sheets  and  upwards,  for 
OU  LfClllO  l'ype  -  Writing  Linen  Papers.  Elegant 
Type-Writer  Stationery  and  Supplies  Office  Stm'i.v 
Company,  232  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 
Office  outfitters.    Good  goods,  low  prices. 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.   Bash  and  1'lue. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frhk.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  anrl  Marine 
Glasses.     AU  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 

WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK. 

Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streels,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  Vork,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  Thu  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.. 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  19,  1S91 


Educational. 


PROF.    SAMUEL    ADELSTEIN, 
Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Violin, 

Italian  method.  Music  Studio:    iooo  Sutter  St. 

Genuine    imported    Italian    Mandolins,    Mando'as,    and 
Lutes  for  sale      Office  hours,  12:30  10  1,  and  6:30  to  7  r.  u. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.   S.   BONELLI,   Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2137    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modem   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 

Next  term  begins  January  5,  1891. ^ 


MR.  XATHAX  LANDSBERGER 

Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  on  the  Violin  and 
in  ensemble  playing.     Address 

K21  TURK  STREET. 


MISS  ELLEN  COURSES'.    MR.  JOSEPH  ROECKEL. 

VOCAL    CONSERVATORY, 

320  TOST  STREET. 


MISS    ALICE    M.    BACON, 

Pianist  and  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

Has  returned  to  this  city  and  is  leaching  at  her  residence, 
15 14  Sacramento  St-  Miss  Bacon  can  be  consulted  as  to  terms, 
hours,  etc.,  from  1  to  2  o'clock  daily  ;  Mondays  excepted. 


BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ForS75  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  pan  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President, 

C.  S.  HAXEY,  Secretary. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simDlified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  ioton  a    m.  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


The  Fifty- Fifth  Semi-Annual  Term  of  the 
Urban  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  be- 
gin on  Monday,  January  5,  1891.  Miss  Marie 
9.  McDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  \Y.  MOORE,  Principal. 

MISS    Xj.£L^XrjS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1634  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavla. 

Next  term  begins  Thursday.  January  8th,  1891. 

MISS  M.   LAKE.  Principal. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO.  CAi. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWEOTV-FIriH   YEAR. 
Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.  Principal. 


Mine.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 
1606  California  Street. 

Btndlea  rt-.umeil  January  7th,  1891. 

French,  German,  English,  and  all  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  Professors  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  only. 


THE  LAKCHEU  SCHOOLS 


LANGUAGES 

M,,  Hamilton  Hall, 

SAN    KKANl   [.  OAKLAND. 

ID   LabcHBK,  Principal, 


.  Cowdrey's     Soups 

Dcttcioti   ,  Appt  i '  -ii"/,  Nourishing. 
■  -^Terrapin, 

MifckTurtlrr.J^ ^^^d  M-icaroni, 

ContommO,    ft&afltaJASMOV  . 

Vegetable,     wfiSS^Ek^^SfM  t-'am  Kro,h. 
Mutt'ni,  HaiiivCQSlsffimB  Mulligatawny, 

GreciiTurtlc,^^?!"""""!^^  Game. 

Simple  mailed  on  receipt  of  12c  to  ptj  pOfUac 

E.  T.  COWDBEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


CAPTAIN    MOONLIGHT. 

An  Agreeable  Phase  of  Life  in  Erin's  Isle. 

Sub-Constable  Murtagh  was  as  cheerful  a  young 
man  as  could  be  found  in  all  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary. He  was  fond  of  a  joke,  ready  to  make 
the  best  of  most  things,  and  was  popular  even  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  little  town  in  which  he  was 
stationed.  Yet,  when  he  and  two  of  his  comrades 
were  told  off  "to  shadow"  Colonel  Gore,  whose 
tenants  had  refused  to  pay  rent,  and  whose  life  had 
been  threatened,  he  obeyed  the  command  with  rather 
less  than  his  usual  good  spirits.  "It  isn't  that  1 
don't  want  to  gyard  the  curnnal,"  he  said  to  Sub- 
Constable  Kelly  as  they  marched  up  the  avenue  to 
the  castle  where  the  colonel  lived,  "  but  I  had  a  bad 
dhraera  last  night.  Ye  mayn't  belave  in  dhraems, 
Kelly  ;  but  the  fam'ly  I'm  from  niver  yit  had  bad 
dhraems  but  somethin'  came  of  it." 

A  scornful  laugh  from  Kelly  and  the  third  con- 
stable greeted  this  speech  ;  but,  nothing  discon- 
certed, Murtagh  contiuued,  "  Yis,  it's  in  rae  paple 
to  dhraem  dhraems  and  sae  the  future  and  banshees 
and  death-coaches  ;  and  sure  as  I'm  a  livin'  man  I 
dhraemed  last  night  that  the  sub-inspecthor  came  to 
the  barracks,  and  says,  says  he,  '  Do  you  now, 
Murtagh  and  Kelly  and  wan  other,  do  you  now  go 
and  gyard  the  curnnal '  ;  and  as  he  did  spake  there 
came  a  splash  of  blood  on  his  face,  and  I  woke." 
Here  the  sound  of  horse's  hoofs  broke  in  on  Mur- 
tagh's  tale,  and  a  handsome,  soldierly-looking  young 
man,  in  the  dark-green  uniform  of  the  Irish  Constab- 
ulary, rode  up.  All  three  constables  saluted.  "Mind, 
men,"  said  the  new-comer,  "you  keep  a  good  guard 
over  the  colonel.  He  is  incautious  and  dares  any- 
thing. Be  sure  to  follow  him  wherever  he  goes. 
And  " — here  the  officer  paused  for  a  moment — "  and 
I  especially  wish  you  to  see  that  Miss  Gore  is  not 
left  unprotected."  "Yis,  sur,"  said  Murtagh.  "I 
know,"  continued  the  young  man,  "  that  a  gang  of 
ruffians  are  watching  for  a  chance  to  shoot  the 
colonel.  The  man  I  most  suspect  is  Pat  Leary, 
whose  father  was  ejected  six  months  ago.  If  you 
see  him  on  the  grounds,  arrest  him." 

"I  will,  sur,"  said  Murtagh.  "Faith,"  be  con- 
tinued, as  the  officer  galloped  off — "faith,  its  aisy  to 
sae  fwhy  Misther  Fitzgerald  is  so  anxious  about  the 
curnnal.  Love's  a  great  thing  to  make  ye  gyard  the 
father  ;  but  I  misdoubt  whether  she'll  be  let  marry 
him,  for  she's  a  great  fortune  from  the  English 
mother." 

His  comrades  made  some  jesting  remarks,  and  the 
policemen  went  on  till  they  reached  a  part  of  the 
avenue  where  the  trees  were  less  dense  on  either  side 
and  views  of  the  park  and  the  cone  of  the  mountain 
beyond  it  could  be  seen.  In  the  short  December 
afternoon  the  gray  of  early  night  was  settling  over 
wood  and  land,  and  the  thick  clumps  of  trees  with 
which  the  park  was  studded  loomed  somberly  through 
the  deepening  shades.  Murtagh's  quick  eye,  how- 
ever, caught  sight  of  a  figure  lurking  behind  the 
trunk  of  a  large  beech,  and  he  knew  his  man,  as  a 
sharp,  fierce  face,  w  ith  sunken  eyes,  looked  out  at  the 
constables  for  a  second.  "Arrest  him,  buoys,"  he 
shouted,  and  sprang  in  pursuit  as  the  man  left  his 
shelter  and  fled.  The  two  other  constables  followed 
as  fast  as  their  heavy  accoutrements  would  allow 
them  ;  but  the  man  sped  down  the  hollow,  dashed 
into  a  clump  of  trees,  and  was  lost  to  sight.  Murtagh 
and  his  comrades  pulled  up  and  held  a  brief  con- 
sultation. "  Do  ye  go  afiher  him,  bhoys,"  the  former 
said,  "  and  I'll  go  on  to  the  kashle.  It's  only  wast- 
ing time  for  three  of  us  to  run  afther  Leary." 

His  companions  agreeing  to  this  plan,  Murtagh 
returned  to  the  avenue,  and,  re-shouldering  his  rifle, 
set  out  once  more  toward  the  castle.  Night  had 
now  closed  in,  a  flock  of  starlings  was  sheltering  on 
the  withered  slope  of  the  park,  and  somber,  dark- 
blue,  shades  were  fast  covering  the  last  traces  of  the 
red  track  left  by  the  sun.  The  air  had  grown  keener, 
and  the  long  spell  of  frost  which  marked  the  end  of 
the  year  of  188-  had  begun.  The  constable  in- 
creased his  pace,  and  his  footsteps  rang  out  with  a 
distinctness  which  seemed  to  accentuate  the  silence 
of  the  avenue  ;  while  overhead  melancholy  looking 
crows  clustered  on  the  bare  branches  or  by  the  thick 
knots  of  ivy  which  festooned  the  trees.  After  a  walk 
of  some  distance  {for  the  avenue  was  over  a  mile  in 
length),  he  came  to  a  point  where  it  was  joined  by  a 
road  which  led  round  to  the  stables.  As  this  was 
also  the  way  to  the  warm  ill  and  mirth  of  the  serv- 
ants* hall,  Murtagh  followed  it— not,  however,  with- 
out a  keen  glance  or  two  at  the  undergrowth  of  briar 
and  holly  which  bordered  it  on  each  side.  It  was  a 
gloomy  road,  running  through  a  wood  which  grew 
up  to  within  ten  or  twelve  yards  of  the  stables,  and 
whose  undergrowth  formed  a  good  shelter  for  Leary 
or  any  other  man  bent  on  a  bloodthirsty  errand. 
Murtagh  went  along  it  warily,  and  came  to  a  sudden 
stand  ;is  the  champing  of  a  bit  and  the  restless  move- 
mem  of  a  hoof  fell  on  his  ear.  A  glance  into  the 
gloom  ahead  showed  him  a  horse  tied  by  its  bridle  to 
a  tree,  and  its  rider,  dressed  in  uniform,  standing 
near,  talking  earnestly  to  a  young  girl.  Presently 
he  drew  her  toward  hun,  and  his  words  reached 
Murtagh's  ear.  "  Then,  dearest,"  he  said,  "  lo-tnor- 
row  night  1  will  be  at  the  archway  by  the  stables. 
The  colonel  will  forgive  us  once  you  are  my  wife." 
Murtagh  only  waited  lo  set-  the  girl's  bead  sink  on 
her  companion's  shoulder  before  he  turned  and, 
entering  the  wood,  pushed  his  way  among  the  long, 
drooping  briers,  dead   bracken,  and  rustling,  with- 


ered leaves,  starting  here  and  there  a  rabbit  or 
hare  from  its  lair.  All  the  time  he  muttered  to  him- 
self: "An  elopement,  and  to-morrow  night,  too." 
As  he  walked  on,"  a  fluttering  sound,  such  as  a 
bird  would  make  among  the  branches  of  a  tree, 
came  from  behind  a  holly-bush  near,  and,  with 
mingled  thoughts  of  his  officer  and  the  Moonlighter 
Leary,  he  lowered  his  rifle  and  proceeded  to  examine 
the  spot.  His  eyes  fell  upon  a  bundle  of  rags,  with 
a  wizened  face,  bare  arms  and  legs,  which  held  out 
a  skinny  hand  toward  him.  The  face  was  familiar 
to  Murtagh,  and  his  own  deepened  in  color.  "  Now. 
Pateen.  fwhat  are  ye  afther  doing  in  the  wood  ?  "  he 
said,  but  not  sternly.  The  imp,  with  a  goblin  laugh, 
thrust  a  paper  into  the  constable's  hand  and  then 
broke  away  through  the  brushwood.  Murtagh 
opened  the  paper,  struck  a  match,  and  read:  "It 
isn't  lor  me  to  be  sending  ye  the  worde,  but  God  noes 
I  lov  you,  Tim  Murtagh,  an'  1  must  spak  ;  don't,  for 
the  lov  of  heaven,  be  at  the  stayble  archwaye  too- 
morrow  nicht. — Moikeen,"  The  match  dropped 
on  the  letter,  it  flamed  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Murtagh  walked  on,  a  new  tide  of  emotion  master- 
ing the  light-hearted  policeman.  "  Troth,  Moireen, 
I  love  ye  well,"  he  said  to  himself;  "but  ye  come 
of  a  bad  family,  cousin  to  that  blaggyard  Leary. 
The  stable  archway,  too — sure  that's  where  the 
elopement's  to  be."  His  head  sank  on  his  breast, 
his  step  became  slow  and  irresolute,  his  whole  ex- 
pression spoke  of  profound  and  perplexing  thought. 
The  baying  of  a  hound  from  the  castle  stables  came 
clearly  through  the  frosty  air,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
more  the  constable  emerged  from  the  wood  and 
found  himself  on  the  graveled  space  before  the 
stables.  A  large  turreted  archway  led  into  the  lat- 
ter, and  its  strong,  iron-studded  duor  stood  partly 
open.  The  top  of  the  to>ver  was  whitened  by  the 
moon,  but  at  the  base  of  the  wall  the  shadows  were 
deep  on  the  ground.  In  this  gloom,  however, 
Murtagh  noticed  that  some  dark  form  or  deeper 
shadow  lay  by  the  archway  ;  and,  as  he  drew  nearer, 
he  was  able  to  distinguish  the  prostrate  figure  of  a 
man  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  an  officer  in  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary.  His  badges  and  arms  gleamed 
through  the  shadows,  though  untouched  by  a  ray  of 
moonlight,  and  the  face  presently  grew  out  of  the 
darkness,  white  and  distinct.  Its  pallor  made 
Murtagh  pause  and  stare,  and  a  sudden  sense  of  awe 
seized  the  man.  It  seemed  to  him  that  he  was  face 
to  face  with  some  terrible  catastrophe.  Gathering 
himself  together,  he  rushed  forward,  with  a  thrill  of 
horror,  as  he  thought  he  recognized  whose  form 
lay  there.  The  baying  of  the  dog  died  away  into 
a  pitiful  howl  as  he  reached  the  spot  and  his  hands 
touched  the  cold,  hard  stone  of  the  castle  wall. 
Where  he  had  seen,  or  thought  he  had  seen,  the 
body,  only  the  hard  graveled  surface  of  the  ground, 
darkened  by  the  gloom  of  the  archway,  met  his 
view  ;  no  trace  of  the  figure  which  had  lain  there  in 
the  rigid  outline  of  death  was  to  be  found — the 
place  v* as  void.  Murtagh  rubbed  his  eyes,  stepped 
out  from  the  archway,  looked  up  at  sky  and  turret, 
at  the  wood,  at  the  ground,  to  right  and  left  ;  then 
a  sick,  overpowering  feeling  of  mental  weakness 
and  despair  came  over  him.  He  closed  his  eyes 
and  leaned  upon  his  rifle.  From  this  inertness  he 
was  aroused  by  a  smart  slap  on  his  shoulder  from 
Sub-Constable  Kelly. 

"  Are  ye  dhraeming  your  dhraems  again  ?"  asked 
that  policeman,  scornfully. 

"  Did  ye  catch  Leary  ?  "  gasped  Murtagh. 

"  Divil  a  catch.  Sure,  it  was  night,  man  alive, 
before  we  had  gone  a  yard." 

"Then,"  said  Murtagh,  slowly,  "some  one  of  us 
will  be  a  dead  man  before  long." 

His  prophetical  mood  and  gloomy  spirits  passed 
off.  however,  before  a  good  supper  in  the  servants' 
hall  ;  and  the  next  day  he  commenced  his  duty  of 
guarding  the  colonel  when  that  gentleman  went  out- 
side the  castle.  Nothing  occurred  till  the  colonel 
casually  mentioned  that  since  his  life  had  been 
threatened,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  every 
night  round  the  castle  and  standing  at  the  stable 
archway  for  some  time,  just  to  show  the  ruffians 
how  little  he  feared  them. 

"Not  to-night,  sir,"  said  Murtagh,  remembering 
the  projected  elopement;  "sure  not  wan  of  thim 
vilyans  would  be  out  in  this  weather.  Look  at  the 
sky,  yer  honor  ;  the  snow'll  be  down  in  an  hour." 

His  prognostications  proved  true,  and  before 
night  the  ground  was  white  with  snow.  The  colonel, 


after  dinner,  drew  up  near  the  fire,  and,  as  he 
smoked,  planned  fresh  deeds  of  vengeance  on  his 
recalcitrant  tenants.  He  was  so  absorbed  in  these 
thoughts  that,  when  his  daughter  stole  up  to  him 
and  kissed  his  forehead  and  asked  him  if  he  would 
always  love  her,  he  never  noticed  her  agitation,  and 
answered  her  absent'y.  Half-an-hour  afterward  he 
was  abruptly  aroused  from  his  meditations  by  the 
sharp  report  of  a  gun,  and,  grasping  his  revolver,  he 
rushed  from  the  room  to  meet  Murtagh  without, 
who,  with  a  white  face,  had  come  running  up  from  the 
servants'  hall. 

The  two  men  ran  toward  the  stables,  whence  the 
report  had  come.  The  snow  lay  thick  under  their 
feet ;  but  the  clouds  had  cleared  away  and  a  cold- 
looking  moon  lit  up  the  court-yard.  Murtagh 
groaned  as  he  saw  traces  of  little  feet — a  woman's 
feet — leading  to  the  gate.  Instinctively  he  knew 
what  sight  awaited  him  under  the  archway.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  he  could  hear  the  rustle  of  its 
dusky  wings  as  death  hovered  over  its  victim. 
There,  as  he  had  seen  it  four-and-twenty  hours  be- 
fore, lay  the  body  of  his  officer  among  the  shadows, 
with  a  rifle-bullet  in  his  heart ;  while  with  her  face 
hidden  on  her  murdered  lover's  breast  was  the  girl 
whose  hopes  the  Moonlighter's  shot  had  shattered. 
— St.  James's  Gazette. 


—  Lillian  Russell,  the  celebrated  act- 
ress,  says  that  Holmes's  Fragrant  Frostilla  is  the 
only  preparation  she  ever  used  which  would  keep 
her  face  smooth. 
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THE  CALIFORNIA 

STRICTLY     EUROPEAN     PLAN.        ABSO- 
LUTELY   FIRE-PROOF. 

OPENED    DECEMBER    ist,    1890. 

Rooms  bave  sunlight  entire  day.  The  only 
strictly  first-class  hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Magnificent  appointments  ;  anparalleled  in 
beauty  and  brilliancy  ;  unquestionably  the 
most  beautiful  and  lnxnrionsly  furnished 
hotel  in  America.  Rooms  en  suite,  -with 
baths  of  latest  exposed  sanitary  plumbing. 
Electric-lights  throughout.  Every  conveni- 
ence fur  comfort  of  guests.  Most  centrally 
located — being  in  midst  of  amusements,  art- 
galleries,  shops,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
Its  cuisine  is  of  a  peculiar  excellence,  res- 
taurant and  service  perfect.  Half  portions 
served.  Rooms  SI. 00  per  day  and  upwards. 
HORD  &  KINZLER,  Managers. 
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OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  lintel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladles* 

SOLE  DEPOT  FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported   European   Beer  from   Buergerliches   Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien   Beer  from   Rizzi   Culmbach,   Ba- 


Pears'  Soap 

Fair  white  hands. 

Brightclear  complexion 

Soft  healthful  skin. 

"  PEARS'— The  Great  English  Complexion  SOAP, — Sold  Everywhere." 


January  19,  1S91. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  Oriental  notion  that  no  one  can  insult  so 
violently  as  a  woman,  because  no  one  h?_s  such  a 
tart  tongue,  is  illustrated  by  an  anecdote  translated 
from  an  Arabic  author.  "  I  stood  on  a  road,  con- 
versing with  a  friend,"  said  a  learned  man,  "when  a 
woman,  halting,  gazed  at  me  steadfastly.  When 
her  staring  had  passed  all  bounds.  I  told  my  slave 
to  ask  the  woman  what  she  was  listening  to.  He 
came  back,  and  reported  that  the  woman  had  said  .* 
'  My  eyes  had  committed  a  great  sin.  I  intended  to 
inflict  a  punishment  upon  them,  and  I  could  devise 
none  worse  than  looking  at  that  hideous  face.'  " 

In  one  of  his  early  cases,  the  audacity  which  has 
always  distinguished  General  Butler  in  court  was 
displayed  most  effectively.  The  case  being  called  in 
court,  the  young  lawyer  said,  in  the  usual  way  : 
"  Let  notice  be  given."  "  In  what  paper  ?  "  was  the 
inquiry  of  the  gray-haired  clerk  of  the  court,  a 
stanch  Whig.  "  In  the  Lowell  Advertiser,"  said  the 
young  Democratic  lawyer,  naming  a  Jackson  paper. 
"  I  don't  know  such  a  paper,"  said  the  Whig  clerk, 
disdainfully.  "  Don't  interrupt  the  court  proceed- 
ings, Mr.  Clerk,"  said  the  lawyer  ;  "for  if  you  begin 
to  tell  us  what  you  don't  know,  there  will  be  no  time 
for  anything  else." 

The  supreme  court  of  the  State  of  California  met 
in  its  new  court-room  on  Monday,  January  12, 
1891.  While  the  case  of  Hanlon  versus  Tilden  was 
being  argued,  an  unforeseen  accident  took  place. 
Attorney  Thornton  was  closing  an  impassioned  argu- 
ment, and  his  peroration  was  couched  in  these 
words:  "  Cogito,  ergo  sum.  Vir  sapit  qui  pauca 
loquitur.  Fortis  cadere.  cedere  non  potest.  Ecce 
Homo  !  "  Mr.  Justice  McFarland,  who  was  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  started  forward  to  catch  these 
pearls  dropping  from  the  lips  of  the  learned  advo- 
cate, when  suddenly  his  chair-spring  broke  with  a 
loud  snap.  The  judicial  heels  described  a  parabolic 
curve  over  the  tribune,  and  Mr.  Justice  McFarland 
instantaneously  disappeared  from  view.  The  learned 
advocate  gazed  in  horror  on  the  ruin  he  had  wrought, 
while  Chief-Justice  Beatty  and  Justice  De  Haven 
lifted  up  their  luckless  colleague  into  the  light  of 

day. 

«». 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Henson.  of  this  city  (writes  Eugene 
Field  in  the  Chicago  News),  was  walking  down  town 
one  evening.  From  his  saintly  contemplation  his 
thoughts  were  distracted  by  a  small  boy — a  very 
small  boy  —  who.  standing  upon  tiptoes,  vainly 
sought  to  reach  the  knob  of  a  door-bell  hard  by. 
"  Aha,  ray  little  man,"  cried  the  benignant  shepherd, 
cheerily  ;  "  it's  too  high  for  you,  isn't  it  ?  Yes — yes 
—  too  high  for  you.  Well,  never  mind,  my  lad. 
you'll  find  that  that's  the  case  all  through  life — we 
are  all  hopefully  but  vainly  reaching  up  for  things 
too  high  for  us.  It  is  the  sad  yet  common  experi- 
ence of  all  mankind.  Rut  I'll  help  you,  my  little 
man — yes,  I'll  help  you  !  "  With  this,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Henson  mounted  the  steps  and  gave  the  bell-knob  a 
terrific  pull.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  kind 
pastor  performed  this  friendly  office  than  the  small 
boy  turned,  and,  seizing  the  Rev.  Mr.  Henson  by 
the  coat-tails,  said,  in  a  voice  that  nearly  congealed 
the  soul  of  the  eminent  divine  within  him  :  "  Come 
on,  now,  let's  run  like  thunder  !  " 

At  a  party  given  in  St.  Louis  recently  was  a 
bashful  cow-boy,  who  had  not  been  in  civilized  so- 
ciety for  several  years.  He  was  a  good-looking 
fellow,  and  one  of  the  young  ladies  present  kindly 
took  an  interest  in  him  and  tried  to  make  him  feel 
at  ease.  He  fell  desperately  in  love  at  once,  and 
the  hostess  noticing  this  encouraged  him  all  she 
could.  In  leaving  the  house,  the  yourg  lady  who 
had  taken  a  friendly  interest  in  the  cow-boy  forgot 
her  overshoes,  and  the  hostess  told  the  young 
Lochinvar  from  the  plains  that  he  might  return 
them  to  the  girl  if  he  wished.  The  herder  leaped 
at  the  chance,  and  presented  himself  in  due  time  at 
the  young  lady's  house.  She  was  surprised  to  see 
him,  but  greeted  him  cordially.  "  You  forgot  your 
overshoes  last  night,"  said  he,  awkwardly,  handing 
her  the  package.  She  thanked  him,  and  opened  it. 
"Why,  there's  only  one  overshoe  here!"  she  ex- 
claimed.    "Yes,    Miss   ,"   said  the  blushing 

vaquero,  earnestly,  "  I'll  bring  round  the  other  one 
to-morrow,  and  I  only  wish  to  God,  miss,  that 
you  were  a  centipede." 

Mrs.  Williams  had  never  been  satisfied  with  the 
arrangement  of  her  old  house,  and  so,  when  her  hus- 
band proposed  to  build  a  new  one,  she  said  she 
would  like  to  draw  the  plans  ;  then  she  should  be 
sure  that  she  would  have  enough  closets  and  other 
conveniences.  Mr.  Williams  said,  "Certainly,  my 
dear,  you  draw  the  plans,  and  then  you  can  have 
Jones  look  them  over,  and  see  that  they  are  practi- 
cable." "  Of  course  they'll  be  practicable,  and  it  will 
be  only  a  matter  of  form  for  Mr.  Jones  to  pass  ap- 
proval on  them,"  said  his  wife,  confidently.  The 
plans  were  made  and  remade,  altered  and  realtered, 
until  at  last  they  gave  Mrs.  Williams  perfect  satis- 
faction. There  were  enormous  closets  at  every  turn, 
and  open  fire-places  wherever  there  was  a  chance 


for  one,  and  with  a'sigh  of  relief  she  started  for  Mr. 
Jones's  office.  When  she  displayed  the  plan  of  the 
first-floor  she  was  much  gratified  at  the  architect's 
evident  approval,  and  although  he  seemed  on  the 
point  of  asking  some  question  once  or  twice,  he  did 
not  do  so,  and  in  triumph  she  spread  out  the  plan  of 
the  second-floor.  ' '  What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  "  she 
asked,  in  the  lone  of  one  assured  of  a  pleasant  an- 
swer. "Charming,  my  dear  madam,  charming!" 
said  the  suave  Mr.  Jones  ;  "  but — ah — ho-v  do  you 
propose  to  reach  the  second  floor,  may  I  ask?" 
"  Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Williams,  with  a  horrified  gasp, 
"  I  forgot  all  about  that  ;  there's  no  place  for  any 
stairs !  " 


"  The  '  Army  of  the  Potomac'  was  the  people  in 
arms,"  says  Mr.  Warren  Lee  Goss,  in  the  preface  to  ' 
his  "  Recollections  of  a  Private,"  and  in  the  body  of 
bis  book  he  relates  an  anecdote  which  may  be  taken 
as  an  illustration  of  that  saying.  He  was  suffer- 
ing from  lameness,  and  while  limping  along,  as  best 
he  coull,  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  he  fell  in  with  a 
congenial  artilleryman,  who  had  lost  his  voice. 
They  called  at  a  house  belonging  to  an  old  mm  of 
sixty  or  seventy  years,  who  was  very  non-committal 
in  his  sentiments.  His  wife  was  a  lady-like  old 
woman,  and  her  two  daughters  had  evidently  seen 
good  society.  We  propounded  the  usual  conundrum 
about  something  to  eat,  and  exhibited  money  to  show 
that  we  intended  to  pay.  The  young  women,  when 
speaking  of  the  Confederates,  spoke  of  them  as 
"our  army,"  and  it  leaked  out  that  they  had 
one  brother  "therein,  and-  another  in  the  pay- 
master's department  at  Washington.  After  sup- 
per, we  were  invited  into  the  reception  -  room, 
where  there  was  a  piano,  and  I  asked  for  a  song. 
One  of  the  young  women  sat  dow  n  at  the  piano  and 
played  "  My  Maryland"  and  "  Dixie,"  and  then 
wheeled  as  if  to  say:  "How  do  you  like  that?" 
My  chum  hoarsely  whispered  a  request  for  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  and  she  obligingly  com- 
plied, and  then  said,  in  a  half-saucy  manner:  "Is 
there  anything  else?"  My  friend  mentiored  a 
piece  from  Beethoven.  "  I  never  heard  of  it,"  said 
she  ;  **  perhaps  if  you  should  whistle  it  I  should  rec- 
ognize it."  But  my  friend's  whistle  was  in  as  bad 
tune  as  his  voice.  "  Perhaps  you  will  play  it  your- 
self? "  said  the  black-eyed  miss,  for  an  extinguisher. 
To  my  astonishment,  and  theirs  also,  the  rusty- 
looking  artilleryman  seated  himself  at  the  piano, 
and  under  his  hands  the  instrument  was  trans- 
formed. He  played  piece  after  piece,  and  finally 
improvised  a  midnight  march,  in  which  a  band  of 
music  was  heard  receding  farther  and  farther,  till 
the  whole  died  away  in  the  distance.  Our  purling 
was  more  cordial  than  our  rrception. 


Champion  Hurdler. 

A.  A.  Jordan,  champion  hurdler  of  America,  and  holder  of 
the  American  rec  rd  for  running  120  yards  over  3  feet  6  inch 
hurdles,  says: 

"  I  have  for  a  great  many  years  used  Allcock's  Porous 
Plasters,  particularly  during  ihe  training  season.  I  find 
that  if  I  am  affected  in  back  or  loins  with  any  kind  of  a  pain 
or  strain,  that  Allcock's  Porous  Piasters  instantly  afford 
relief.  For  pains  in  ihe  body,  the  result  of  a  severe  cold, 
nothing  can  beat  Allcock's  Plasters.  I  would  certainly 
recommend  the  plasters  10  any  athlete  who  is  suffering  with 
soreness  or  stiffnes   while  in  training." 


Study  the  subject  closely;  get  the  ear  of 
your  possible  customers  and  see  that  you 
keep  their  interest  sustained.  Make  your 
announcements  attractive  in  every  possible 
way.  Try  and  have  them  set  up  in  a  style 
different  from  any  one  else  and  preserve  that 
style  as  far  as  possible.  No  result  can  be 
looked  for  without  a  corresponding  amount 
of  care  and  trouble  in  getting  the  matter  to- 
gether, but  in  the  end  it  will  pay.— H.  C. 
Brmim. 

The  clean  newspaper  has,  in  the  long 
run,  the  mo-t  permanent  circulation  and 
patronage.  The  paper  which  goes  into  the 
homes  and  is  read  by  the  families  is  the 
paper  which  counts  its  subscribers  by  the 
year  instead  of  depending  upon  the  fluctu- 
ating sale>  of  the  news  companies,  and  it 
is,  after  all,  the  family  paper  which  swings 
the  po*er.— Journalist. 


Dividend  Notices. 


PEOPLES'  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  805 
Market  Street,  in  Flood  Building.  —  For  the  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1890,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  fifty-two  one-hundred  ths  (5  52) 
percent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  and  sixty 
one-hundred  ths  (4  60)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  011  and  after  Friday,  January 
2,  1891.  B.  O.  CARR,  Secretary. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets.  — For  the 
half-year  ending  I  'ecember  31,  1890,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  fifty-eight  hundredths  (5  58-100) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  and  sixty-five 
hundredths  (4  (15-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  tax,  and  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  January 
2,1891.  VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety. 526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31, 1890,  a  dividend  has  b^en  declared  at  the  rate  of 
five  and  forty-hundred  ths  (5  40-100)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Friday, 
January  2,  1891.  GEO.  TOURNV,  Secretary. 


Bermuda  Bottled.] 

"You  must  go   to   Bermuda.     If  ) 

l  you  do  not  I  will  not  De   responsi-  ) 

I  ble  (or  the  consequences."    "But,  ) 

doctor,  I   can   afford    neither  the  ) 

time  nor  the  money."     "  Well,   if  ) 

that  is  impossible,  try  J 

SCOTTSj 

Fmulsion 

of  pure  norwecian 
cod  liver  oil. 

I  sometimes  call  it  Bermuda  Bot- 
tled, and  many  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

Bronchitis,    Co  ugh 

or  Severe  Cold  i 

I  hare   CUBED  with    it;  and    the  J 

advantage    is  that  the  most  sensi-  j 

tire  stomach  can  take  it.   Another  1 

thing  which  commends    it   is    the  ( 

J  stimulating  properties  of  the  Hy-  \ 

I  pophosphites    which    it    contains. 

!  You  will  find   it  for  sale   at   your  J 


or  sale  at  your  I 
Elrnggist's  bnt  see  you  get  the  - 
original  SCOTT'S  EHLLSIOX." 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  S^li?* 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BAXK  OF  CAT.TFOKNTA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus...   1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

JULV   I,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr . .  .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  VniuD  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Sa'vings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  51. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Sorplus S5, 000, 000 

Directors: 
Llovd  Tevis,  President ;  Jno.  J.  Valentine.  Vtce-Pres"t. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,    J.   C.    Fargo.    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo.  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
_H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

26&  ANNTJAX  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1890 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) 8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything).  .      244,884.41 

PRESIDENT I.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJf  AJiT>  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1890. 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  22,  1891 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Friday,  Jan.  23,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
pcrico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Feb.  3,  at  3  P.M. 

China Thursday,  Feb.  2G,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking... Saturday,  Mar.  21,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Gen.  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Dec.  15,  1890. 
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P. 

6 

.OO 

P. 

J    700  1 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . . 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 

Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 
first-class  locally )" 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . .  j 

EI  Verano  and  Sanla  Rosa. 

Nfles,  San  Josi,  Stockton,  lone,  i  ' 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  ~ ' 
vflle,and  Red  Bruff. j  I 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1  ' 
BakersfJeld,  Mojave,  and  East,  ■ 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  livermore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Nues  and  San  Josi 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,  "^ 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ', 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  ( 
and  East j 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

Sacramento  and  Knight 's  Land-  "1 
ing  via  Davis j 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Josi 

Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
and  East 1" 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  , 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  j 


1  15  P- 
7. 15  P- 
^45  a. 
6.15  p. 
6.15   P. 

4  45   p- 


7-45  P- 

»6.oo  A. 

0-45  A- 

8-45  P. 

9  45  A. 

945   A. 
IO.I5    A. 

IO. 15   A, 

8-45  A. 
7-45  **- 
t  6.15  P. 
7-45  A. 
12.15  P« 
t     8.45   P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.15  A. 


2.15 


[  Newark,   Centreville,   San    Jose*, 
Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and 

Santa  Cruz _» . 

(  Centreville,  San   Josi,  Almaden, 
.  -.       Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and 

'  (      Santa  Cruz. 

,  T_  _    I  Centreville,    San   Josi,    and    Los 

*-xs  P-  "(      Gatos 

1  \  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    10 
(.      Newark,  San  Josi,  &  Los  Gatoo 


■45  M 


9.50  A 
t       8.05    P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  St*. 


fSan  Josi,  Almaden,  Gilroy.  Tres', 
1      Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 

terey,   Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas, 
{      Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  > 
'      Robles,   Santa  Margarita  (San  ; 
I      Luis    Obispo),    and     principal  :  ' 
k,    Way  Stations /  , 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 

^JlMeSigl'.enlo  Park,  and  Waj   > 


3  30  ' 


;  (  San  Josi.  Trei.  Finos,  Santa  L'mz, 
J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific      ^ 
',      Grove,     and      principal     Way  j 

\     stations J 

4.20  P.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ...    * 

5 .  20  p.      San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

6.30  p.,     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

1  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  1 
45      II      Stations f  T 


7-56  a. 
9.03  A. 
6.35  a. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday,  Nov.  1 G,  1890,  and   un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40.  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6^0  p.  M. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  v.  w. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  A.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days-  6.20, 

7-55.  9-3°  A.  M.;  12.45,  3*o,  5-°5  P-  »■',  Saturdays  only- Ar 

extra  trip  at   6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3-40,  5.  6-2?  P-  M- 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  g.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05 

a.  m.;  12.40,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 


Week 

Days. 


7.40  a.  m 

3.30    P.    M 
5.OO   P.     M 


S.OO  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
ti.OO   P.     M 


7.4O  A.   M, 
3.30  P.    M. 


7.40   A.   M. 
3-30    P.     M 


7.40   A.    M.  S.OO   A.  M 
.OO   P.     M.  5.OO    P.    M 


Destination 


Arrive  San  Francisco 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Qoverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


10.40A.M.  8.50A.M. 
6.05  P.  M  10.30  A.M. 
7.25  P.  m.    6.05  P.M. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah, 


Guerneville. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Week 
Days. 


7.25 p.  m 


IO.3O  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M. 


6  05  P.  M. 


7  2*P    M    IO'3°A.  M. 
6  05  P.  M. 


IO.40A.  M.    8.50A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.      6.05  P.  M. 


Sebastopol.     1°"*°  A"  M-,".3o  a.  m. 
6.05  P.  M.     6.05  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvtlle,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Cahto, 
Capella.  Potter  Valley.  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hvdesville,  Eureka.  Eooneville,  and  Greenwood 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  S1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  S3.60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85-7°:  ^  Ukiah.  86.75;  to  Guerneville,  83.75;  to 
Sonoma,  S1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $i.So. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  $2.40 ;  to  Qoverdale,  83 ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  ; 
to  Hopland,  $3.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guerneville, 
82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81-20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Aet. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  m..  Jan.  5,  30. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
ever>  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays, 
9    a.  m.      For    Mendocino,    Fort     Bragg,    etc.. 

For  Santa  Ana,   Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa»  rrts, 
every    fourth    day,   8   A.    H.      For    San     Diego,    sto         y 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obi 
every  fourth  day  at   n  a.  m.     For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Monleomerr 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  Genial  Afenti, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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ARGONAUT. 


January  19,  1891. 


From  Norway  to  Spain  is  a  long  flight,  from 
Wagner  to  Bizet  is  a  longer  one,  and  from  Senta  to" 
Carmen  is  the  longest  one  of  all.  In  fact,  the  latter 
is  a  flight  too  long  to  be  taken£  It  can  not  be  done. 
If  the  Senia  of  Monday  evening  is  a  successful 
dramatic  portrayal,  the  Carmen  ol  Saturday  evening 
will  be  a  dramatic  failure,  and  vice  versa.  No  mat- 
ter how  elastic  a  singer's  histrionic  talent  may  be,  it 
is  stretching  ii  a  little  too  far  to  try  and  pull  it  out 
till  it  extends  from  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  tropics — 
as  well  expect  the  edelweiss  and  the  orchid  to  grow 
on  the  same  stalk. 

The  spirit  of  their  environment  seems  to  have 
entered  into  the  two  composers,  causing  their  music 
to  reflect  their  surroundings  with  mirror-like  distinct- 
ness. As  one  thinks  over  these  two  operas,  a  line 
of  Tennyson's  is  recalled  to  mind:  "Bright  and 
fierce  and  fickle  is  the  South,  and  dark  and  true  and 
tender  is  the  North."  It  was  just  such  a  north  as 
this  thai  Wagner  dreamed  of  in  his  poetic  reverie, 
and  just  such  a  south  as  this  that  Bizet  painted  in  his 
glittering  Spanish  picture. 

Wagner  called  up  a  region  of  cold  and  frost,  of 
chill  mystery  and  haunted  solitude.  At  the  sum- 
mons of  his  genius  the  waves  rose  and  bellowed  on 
the  rocks  and  the  winds  wailed  along  the  sea.  The 
phenomena  of  nature  crushed  the  puny  figure  of 
man,  which  shrank  to  a  mere  speck  against  the  back- 
ground of  chaotic  darkness,  now  lost,  now  seen 
through  the  cloud-wrack,  now  heard  to  speak  as  the 
winds  sank  murmurously  into  stillness,  now  silenced 
in  the  thunders  of  the  storm.  The  characters  of  the 
story  were  no  longer  the  point  toward  which  the 
whole  opera  converged.  Nature  dwarfed  them. 
The  orchestra  spoke  for  them.  They  stood,  of  in- 
ferior individual  importance,  accessories  contributing 
to  the  perfection  of  the  whole,  human  instruments  in 
the  concourse  of  combined  sounds,  tools  of  the  mas- 
ter in  the  completing  of  his  tremendous  fancies. 

To  leave  this  grandiose  Wagnerian  elevation, 
where  the  insignificance  of  the  human  animal  is  so 
insisted  upon,  for  the  Bizetian  plains  below,  where  the 
importance  of  the  human  animal  is  reestablished,  is 
to  take  a  long  and  somewhat  dizzying  leap.  It  is  to 
descend  from  the  snow-bound  heights  into  the  green 
gardens,  to  quit  the  land  of  dreams  and  shadows  and 
figures  dim  through  the  mists,  for  the  land  of  glaring 
brightness,  clearness,  and  sharp  edges,  to  leave  the 
romance  of  mystery  for  the  picluresqueness  of  real- 
ism. 

There  is  neither  romance  nor  poetry  about 
"Carmen,"  but  its  vividness  and  color  are  as  the 
vividness  and  color  of  an  impressionist  painting.  It 
is  almost  garish  in  its  daring  lustre.  It  is  dramatic 
to  a  degree  that  approaches  the  sensational.  The 
sun  shines  through  it  as  the  sun  shines  through  a 
picture  of  Fortuny,  and  the  music  smiles,  not  sweetly, 
but  maliciously  and  entrancingly,  a  sinister  and  cruel 
smilf.  All  through,  the  score  seems  to  shine  with  an 
almost  poisonous  brilliance,  and  is  touched  with  an 
angry  vindictiveness.  It  seems  as  if  Bizet,  when  he 
wrote  this  opera — like  Gounod  in  writing  "  Faust" — 
was  so  enthralled  with  his  subject  that  he  became  for 
the  time  being  inspired,  living,  during  its  composi- 
tion, on  heights  which  he  never  reached  again. 

The  effectiveness  of  the  light  and  sparkling  music 
is  singular.  It  is  like  a  fine  shadow  of  the  story, 
closely  following  its  outline,  yet  always  faintly.  It 
is  hardly  ever  in  perfect  balance  with  the  libretto  ; 
it  is  loo  light  to  weigh  evenly  with  the  fiercely  tragic 
drama  which  continually  overbalances  it,  yet  never 
crushes  it.  There  are  limes  when  it  is  almost  bouffe 
when  it  is  so  delicate  and  coquettish  in  its 
nalure  that  it  seems  more  suited  lo  an  operatic 
comedy.  In  the  first  act — when  ihc  light  is  yet 
bright,  the  colors  gay — score  and  libretto  come  in 
touch;  there  is  a  perfect  harmony  of  sentiment  be- 
tween them,  and  it  is  this  which  gives  the  first  act 
its  indescribable  charm.  The  balance  is  irue,  and 
music  and  words  blend  in  perfect  unity.  Yet, 
though  subsequently  subdued  by  the  lurid  intensity 
of  the  story,  the  music  never  loses  ils  fragile  suit- 
ableness, its  malicious  delicacy,  its  mocking  reckless- 
Kr  tliabUrte. 

This  great  work  of  Bizet's  is  an  original  among 

I  here  is  no  other  just  like  it.      It  is  French 

and  it  is  modern.    The  Preach,  like  ourselves,  are 
not  .1  muii<  al  bui  are  It  is  not  that 

lln-v   love  music  less,  but  drama   more.     In  u 

in- 11,"  the  music  decoi  music  is 

an  excuse  foi  the  drama  ihe  thing." 

The  melodies  graca  and  deck  It,  but  are  nolo!  It 

They  stand    back    and    let    the  story    uofol 

ake  way  when  the  hero  or  llie  heroine  takes 

ige,    The  characters  of  the  story  arc  the  hub 

of  the  performance,   round   which   all   the  rest  rc- 

The  backgra  lo  throw  them  out 


into  high  relief ;  the  music  is  there  to  beautify  to 
the  fullest  extent  their  performance  ;  but  they  are 
there  to  enact  a  drama  which  is  the  raison  d'etre 
for  both  background  and  music. 

When  a  singer  is  an  admirable  Marguerite,  a 
charming  Senta,  a  fairly  good  Elsa,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  she  is  going  to  be  a  remarkably  clever 
Carmen.  In  fact,  that  she  should  attempt  the  pari 
at  all  shows  that  she  intends  giving  her  own  version 
of  it — a  sort  of  a  robustly  coquettish  Agnes— and 
ihdt  she  is  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
generally  accepted  version  or  not.  When  Miss 
Juch  sings  Carmen,  the  theatre  is  filled  to  overflow- 
ing, so  that  no  one  can  blame  her  for  choosing  to 
appear  in  a  part  for  which  she  is  as  entirely  unfitted 
as  she  is  fitted  for  the  part  of  Marguerite.  If  the 
audience  have  come  to  see  how  far  removed  from 
their  preconceived  ideal  the  singer's  rendition  of  a 
character  is  going  to  be,  that  is  the  affair  of  the 
audience,  not  of  the  singer.  The  prima  donna 
sings  in  the  operas  which  draw  the  best  houses, 
and  "  Carmen,"  of  Miss  Juch's  whole  repertoire,  is 
the  most  popular.  This  proves  lhat  the  average 
audience  is  not  overburdened  with  critical  acumen, 
while  the  constant  repetitions  of  the  opera  show 
that  Miss  Juch  intends  to  benefit  by  their  lack  of 

taste. 

Her  Carmen  is  a  jolly,  comfortable,  rather  cheer- 
ful sort  of  person,  who  has  a  coquettish  way  with 
her  that  sets  incongruously  upon  her,  as  a  French 
bonnet  might  set  over  hair  braided  in  pig-tails.  It 
is  a  sort  of  Mrs.-Kendal-Carmen,  or,  rather,  an 
edition  of  Carmen  revised  and  annotated  by  Mrs. 
Kendal.  There  is,  in  fact,  an  undoubted  resem- 
blance between  Mrs:  Kendal  and  Miss  Juch.  They 
are  both  of  ihe  same  class — staid,  if  not  stolid,  mild, 
peaceful  ladies,  attracting  by  their  gentle  femininity 
and  dignified  sweetness-  Mrs.  Kendal  is  as  well- 
suited  to  play  the  Serpent  of  Old  Nile  as  Miss  Juch 
is  to  play  Carmen. 

Miss  Juch  has  evidently  given  this  part  much  time 
and  study.  The  game  is  not  worth  ihe  candle,  for 
it  will  always  be  as  impossible  for  her  to  make  a  fine 
Carmen  as  it  has  been  for  Patti  to  make  a  fine 
Marguerite.  Some  one  has  said  of  her  that  she  is 
too  much  of  a  lady  even  to  be  able  to  portray  the 
gilana — a  compliment  to  her  as  a  woman,  a  slight 
to  her  as  an  artist.  Her  performance  is  marked 
throughout  by  an  honest,  straightforward,  healthy 
stolidity,  brightened  by  a  sort  of  forced  vivacity.  It 
is  without  spontaneity  of  any  sort.  It  is  a  cheery, 
jolly,  reckless  gypsy,  without  one  touch  of  the  law- 
less gitana  spirit.  This  Carmen  carries  a  dagger  in 
her  belt,  but  one  feels  that  she  must  use  it  to  stab 
holes  in  her  embroidery  rather  than  to  stab  holes  in 
her  admirers.  Even  when  she  makes  a  plunge  at  i 
Jose"  with  it,  it  is  all  rather  like  a  joke.  That  sweet- 
faced,  blue-eyed  woman  could  never  want  to  hurt  a 
dog,  much  less  kill  a  man. 

As  the  version  of  the  character  that  she  chooses  to 
give,  Miss  Juch's  performance  is  very  piquant  and 
pretty.  She  sings  admirably,  and  though  her  brown 
wig  does  not  suit  her  as  her  own  blonde  braids  do, 
she  looks  handsome  and  foreign.  She  might  make 
a  good  deal  more  of  the  costumes — make  them 
much  more  picturesque.  Those  she  wears  now  are 
too  like  the  gypsy-dresses  one  sees  at  a  summer- 
hotel  fancy-ball.  Minnie  Hauk  dressed  her  Carmen 
gorgeously  in  the  second  and  the  last  act,  but  even 
in  her  sumptuous  gowns  there  was  a  lack  of  the 
picturesque.  The  gypsy  should  be  a  glittering  figure, 
barbarically  effective  in  the  gorgeous  colors  which 
her  savage  race  love. 

Don  Josf*  is  Mr.  Hedmom's  best  performance. 
His  light  voice  is  suited  to  this  music,  and  he  sings 
it  agreeably,  without  flatting  oftener  than  the  law- 
allows.  He  looks  the  part  exceedingly  well,  too, 
being  a  handsome,  agreeable-looking  fellow,  and 
acls  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling,  especially  when  his 
little  foster-sister  comes  to  tell  him  that  that  rather 
wearying  mother  of  his  is  dying.  One  of  the  most 
peculiar  characteristics  of  this  estimable  woman  was 
her  habit  of  sending  the  little  foster  sister,  hailess 
and  coatless,  into  the  heart  of  the  rocky  fastnesses 
of  the  mountains  to  find  Don  JostS.  And  still  more 
peculiar  was  ihe  fact  lhat  the  little  foster-sister  al- 
ways found  him.  Miss  Maconda  took  tin's  part, 
and  took  it  charmingly.  G.  B. 


The  California  Theatre  management  advertised 
during  the  past  week  thai  the  sale  of  seats  for  the 
first  night  of  Russell's  comedians  would  "  begin  on 
Thursday,  January  15th."  Probably  no  one  ex- 
pected 10  see  a  clean  box-sheet,  but  even  the 
most  frankly  dishonest  theatre  managers  generally 
leave  a  few  seals  on  sale  when  the  box-office 
is  opened.  But  at  nine  A.  H.  on  Thursday,  Jan- 
uary 15th,  there  were  no  seals  at  all  for  Monday 
night.  The  ticket. seller,  when  interrogated  as  to 
this  odd  condition  of  affairs,  responded,  blandly, 
"Advance  orders."  I  here  is  but  one  conclusi'  m  to 
be  drawn  from  such  business  as  this— lhat  the  man- 
agement is  in  with  ticket  Spei  ul  ke  a  few 
dirt)  dollars. 

—  The  George   11.  Fi Di    k    i  umpanv 

has  incorporated,  capital  $50000,  for  the  purpose  of 
manufacturing    and   d«  ,,.,; 

church  turn  lure     G    H,  hulli  1    S.  W.   1 
Rochat,  C.  E.  I 

.    tors. 

"I   Oonld  not   Live   Without  It," 

K  uli.it  ladies  say  of  the  Crwwn  l.ivcndcr  Salt-..     Sold  only 
in  the  crown-stoppered  bottle*  of  the  Com] 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Augustin  Daly's  company  is  soon  to  play  "A 
School  for  Scandal." 

Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  new  opera,  "  Ivanhoe," 
founded  on  Scott's  novel,  is  to  be  ready  for  the 
stage  in  a  few  weeks. 

Frank  Burrill,  manager  of  the  Tivoli,  leaves  New 
York  to-moirow  (Sunday),  bringing  with  him  a  num- 
ber of  new  people  for  the  Tivoli. 

Joseph  R.  Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davies  begin  their 
usual  winter  season  in  town  on  Monday  evening, 
when  they  will  appear  in  a  melodrama,  entitled 
"  Beacon  Lights." 

Donnelly  and  Girard  come  here  next  week  with 
"Natural  Gas,"  a  farce-comedy  which  has  been 
here  before,  but  has  recently  been  fitted  up  with  new- 
songs,  gags,  and  specialties. 

Clay  M.  Greene  is  writing  a  new  spectacular 
comedy  called  "A  High  Roller,"  and  has  finished  a 
play,  in  collaboration  with  a  theatrical  editor,  in 
which  Johnstone  Bennett  is  to  star. 

"  Carmen  "  has  been  sung  by  the  Hess  Company, 
this  week,  with  Pauline  L'Allemand  in  the  title-r61e 
and  a  debutante,  Miss  Marie  Ellsasser — Miss  L'Alle- 
mand's  sister— as  Michaela.  It  will  be  repeated  this 
evening. 

"The  Widow  O'Brien,"  with  Kelly  in  the  title- 
r61e,  supported  by  the  best  members  of  the  stock 
company,  has  enjoyed  an  unexpected  measure  of 
popularity  at  the  Tivoli.  It  will  be  continued  for 
another  week. 

"  All  the  Comforts  of  a  Home."  a  broadly  farcical 
comedy  adapted  from  the  German  by  William 
Gillette,  will  be  here  during  the  latter  part  of  Febru- 
ary. It  was  a  success  in  New  York  last  winter,  and 
was  produced  in  London  last  Monday  night. 

The  managers  of  the  Olympian  Club  Roller-Skat- 
ing Rink  are  constantly  getting  up  special  attractions 
for  their  popular  resort,  and  their  wisdom  is  evident 
from  the  constantly  increasing  attendance.  This 
week  the  polo  on  skales  and  the  races  have  drawn 
large  crowds. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  is  lecturing  in  Chicago  now, 
and  even  the  vast  Auditorium  of  which  the  Windy 
City  is  so  proud  can  scarcely  accommodate  the  au- 
diences. Subscription  lists  have  been  started  to 
induce  him  to  include  San  Francisco  in  his  tour,  and 
if  sufficient  inducements  are  held  out  he  will  be  here 
in  March. 

The  Juch  Company's  programmes  for  next  week 
are:  Monday  and  Wednesday,  "Die  Walkure"; 
Tuesday,  "  Der  Freischutz";  Thursday,  "  Mig- 
non"  ;  Friday,  "  Lohengrin"  ;  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, "  Carmen."  The  performance  on  Saturday 
evening  is  to  be  a  "  grand  farewell "  ;  the  programme 
has  not  yet  been  announced. 

There  was  a  great  demand  for  seals  for  the  first 
night  of  "  Die  Walkure,"  and  as  early  as  last  Satur- 
day the  management  found  it  necessary  to  disregard 
all  applications  for  seals  to  be  laid  aside  unless  ac- 
companied by  the  coin  of  the  realm.  The  entire 
Juch  opera  season  has  proved  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful the  theatre  has  known. 

Millie  Price,  whom  the  Denver  boy  married  a 
week  or  so  ago,  thereby  getting  into  the  papers  to  a 
more  or  less  enviable  extent,  is  still  with  the  "  Nat- 
ural Gas';  company.  The  manager  of  the  company 
says  it  has  quite  boomed  the  show,  and  he  thinks  of 
marrying  off  all  the  girls  in  the  company,  getting 
them  divorces  when  they  play  return  dates, 

Annie  Russell,  who  was  such  a  pretty  and  charm- 
ing ingenue  in  the  Madison  Square  Company,  has 
been  lost  sight  of  for  two  years.  Now  we  learn  that 
she  is  a  confirmed  invalid,  and  that  the  public  and 
her  friends  on  ihe  stage  have  united  10  give  her  a 
benefit  in  New  York.  It  will  take  place  in  February, 
and  is  being  managed  by  Georgia  Cay  van,  Agnes 
Boolh,  and  other  actresses. 

Miss  Grace  Dothea  Fisher,  dramatic  reader,  a 
daughter  of  Mrs.  K.  B.  Fisher,  of  Oakland,  will 
make  her  d£but  at  Hamilton  Hall  in  that  city  on 
Friday  evening  next.  January  23d,  assisted  by  Miss 
Magda  Bugge,  pianisl,  and  Louis  Heine,  'cellist,  in 
solo  and  ensemble  numbers.  The  affair  will  be 
under  the  patronage  of  many  society  ladies.  Miss 
Fisher  is  a  pupil  of  Bell,  of  Washington,  Bel- 
lows, of  New  York,  Ida  Benfey,  and  Locke  Richard- 
son. 

The  great  and  particular  hit  of  Harrigan's  new 
play,  "  Reilly  and  the  400,"  which  was  produced  a 
fortnight  ago  in  New  York,  is  Ada  Lewis's  remark-  ' 
ably  realistic  personation  of  a  Hester  Street  chippy,  j 
It  sends  the  gallery  into  deliriums  of  joy  and  aston-  ! 
ishes  the  dress  circle.     Ada  Lewis  is  a  San  Francisco 
girl.        Harry     Davenport    and    his    wife,     Isabelle 
Archer,   who  joined   Harrigan's  company   when   it  ] 
last  ni  San  Francisco,  also  have  parts  in  the  | 
new  play. 

There  is  a  play  called  "  Blue  Jeans" — sufficiently 
indicative  of  ils  character— at  one  of  the  New  York  ' 
theatres.     The  latest  scheme  to  boom  it  is  not  with-  \ 
oul  interest  10  San    Franciscans:  it  is  a  press  an- 
nouncement that  "  the  Rev.  S,  Gregory  Lines,  rector  I 


of  the  Church  of  the  Beloved  Disciple,  visited  the 
play  with  his  entire  choir,  numbering  fifty-one  young  1 
men  and  boys,  and  pronounced  it  "  the  cleanest  and 
most  entertaining  drama  that  has  ever  come  under 
his  observation." 

John  L.  Sullivan  is  a  fine  actor,  from  the  box- 
office  point  of  view.  In  Baltimore,  he  played  to 
larger  gross  receipts  than  did  Booth  and  Barrett  in 
their  partnership  venture.  The  average  receipts  of 
his  tour  have  been  about  five  thousand  dollars  a 
a  week,  of  which  one-quarter  goes  to  the  theatre, 
one-quarter  to  Duncan  Harrison,  Sullivan's  man- 
ager, and  the  remaining  half  to  John  L.  Of  his 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  he  "salts  down"  a 
thousand  dollars  a  week,  and  spends  ihe  remaining 
fifteen  hundred  like  so  much  water.  He  weighs  two 
hundred  and  forty  pounds  now,  and  has  to  have  his  1 
underwear — pink-silk  underwear  ! — made  especially  j 
for  him. 

The  admirers  of  farce-comedy  may  be  sure  of  a    , 
rattling  good  show  of  that  kind  in  "  Miss  McGinty," 
which  comes  here  next  week.     Fay  Templeion  has    . 
worked  herself  out  of  the  lethargic  condition  that 
followed  her  Paris  experiences,  and  dances  a  Span-    j 
ish   dance  which  is   pronounced  particularly  fetch- 
ing ;  Charlie  Reed  can   not  be  anything  less  than 
amusing ;    and  the  company    comprises    a  lot    of 
actors  who  are  above  the  average  of  their  kind,  in- 
cluding Dan  Daly,  formerly  of  "  Vacation,"  Will- 
iam F.  Mack,  who  is  called  "  the  barytone  come- 
dian," and  Charles  V.  Seaman.     The  feminine  half 
of  the  company  consists  of  Fay  Templeton,  Jennie 
Satterlee,   Toma    Hanlon,    Nina  Hey  wood.    Fannie 
Johnstone,  Katie  Allen,  and  Lillian  Rivers. 


—  French  lessons  given  by  a  French  lady, 
late  of  the  Ziska  Institute.  Address,  Mrs.  Colin, 
1415  McAllister  Street. 


—  If  you  wish  a  nobby  style  silk  or  Derby 
stiff  hat,  call  at  Dixon's  new  store.  No.  429  Kearny 
Street,  near  California. 


HAMILTON  HALL,  OAKLAND 

Friday  Evening,  January  23d, 
DEBUT    OF    MISS 

Grace  Dothea  Fisher 

Dramatic   Reader. 


MISS  MAGDA  BUGGE Pianist 

MR.  LOUIS  HEINE 'Cellist 

MR.  CLARKE  W.  REYNOLDS.  Accompanist 


Reserved  Seats,  SI. 00,  .75,  .50, 

For  sale  at  the  music  store  of  Kohler  &:  Chase,_ioi3  Broad- 
way, Oakland.  Concert  Direction — The  Music  and  Dra- 
matic Bureau,  Horace  A.  Red  field,  Manager. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  CLUB 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(Entire  Mechanics'  Pavilion.) 

5.000  Pairs  of  the  latest  Roller  Skates. 
GO, 000  Square  Feet  of  new  Maple  Surface. 

ADMISSION: 

Afternoon,  lOcts.;  Evening-, 25 cts. 

Saturday  Night,      -----      January  17th 
LADIES*  CHAMPIONSHIP  RACE. 

One  mile.     For  an  eJegam  Gold  Medal. 

The  Great  Six  Days'  uii  Roller  Skates  starts 
at  4  P.  M.  Wednesday.  January  21st. 

The  Grand  Costume  Carnival  is  on  January 
31st.  and  will  surpass  in  iftagulficence  any 
similar  event  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

KREUHG  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Ihe  Most   Laughable  of  all  Musical  Absurdities. 

THE     WIDOW     O'BRIEN  ! 

Grand  Olio,   Introducing   Numerous  Specialties. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PAINTINGS 

Of  the  celebrated  painter.  Prof. 
I.  I.  KEIXHAKDT,  Court  Painter 
of  the  Duke  of  Sachsen-Coburg'- 
Gotlia,  for  a  short  time  only. 


HISTORY  BUICDINC,  MARKET  ST., 
Fifth   Floor,  betgeen   10   A.  M.  and  S  P.M. 

Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 


FOR   FAMILY   USE. 

ice,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  i 


150 


STORAGE 

**  J.   M.   PI1 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods, 
ADVANCES  HADK, 
IKRCE,  735  Market  Street. 


January  19,   iSgi. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


REAL  ESTATE 


FOR    SALE     BT 


THOS.  MAGEE 


REAL-ESTATE  AGENT 


And  Publisher  "Real   Estate   Circular, ' 


No.  20  Montgomery  Street 


OPPOSITE    LICK    HOUSE. 


Very  Fine  Residences. 

Fine  new  residence  on  Broadway,  near  Octavia,  lot  36J£x 
118;  $21,000. 

Franklin  Street,  corner  residence  and  lot;  50x130;  near 
Washington;  $25,000  only. 

Fine  large  sunny  corner  and  elegant  residence  on  the  best 
portion  of  Franklin  Street. 

Washington  Street ;  elegant  two-story  residence,  north 
side,  between  Fillmore  and  Sterner;  45x12773  ;  cable  cars 
pass ;  $17,000. 

North-west  comer  on  Howard,  near  Twentieth  and  Twenty- 
Second  ;  40x95,  and  two  very  fine  new  dwellings,  cost  $12,- 
000 ;  $20,000. 

Howard  Street,  between  Twenty-  Fourth  and  Twenty- 
Fifth;  magnificent  home;  eight  rooms  and  basement,  brick 
foundation,  electric-lighis,  porcelain  bath-tub,  and  all  mod- 
em conveniences.  Patent  stone-pavement  sidewalk  and  in 
yard ;  house  built  by  owner ;  stable  for  four  horses,  hostler 
and  carriage-rooms ;  $iS,ooo. 

120x125  ;  south-west  comer  Howard  and  Twentieth;  one 
of  the  very  finest  residences  in  the  city ;  twelve  rooms  ; 
Mexican  cedar  bath-room,  porcelain  bath-tub  ;  walls  beau- 
tifully frescoed  or  papered;  solid  brick  cellar;  beautiful 
grounds,  etc.;  $32,000. 

Twentieth  Street;  very  fine  home;  75x109,  and  very  fine 
two-story-  house  of  eleven  rooms  and  every  modern  conveni- 
ence ;  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  city  ;  $16,350. 


Fine  Corner  and  Inside  Residence 
Lots. 

Nob  Hill ;  68^x137^,  on  California  Street,  near  Jones  ; 
magnificent  view  ;  $30,000. 

Pacific  and  Octavia,  north-west  comer;  72^4x1^4  ;  one 
of  the  finest  comers  on  Pacific  Heights;  unsurpassed  view. 

Broadway ;  fashionable  north-west  corner  ;  very  fine  view 
of  bay;  68x112^;  $16,500. 

South-east  comer  Jackson  and  Gough  ;  68^x127^ ;  $20,- 
000 ;  fine  view  of  bay. 

Clay  and  Buchanan,  south-west  comer ;  fifty-vara  ;  one  of 
the  best  residence  portions  of  the  city ;  $30,000. 

Jackson  Street,  below  Gough;  6875x127^;  ^15,000;  fine 
view  of  bay ;  level  on  top  and  solid  wall  in  front. 


njixruTCTHOMASP-SIMPSOX'Washiii&ton 

rll  I   t  ll   I  J  D-   C-     No  att>'*s  fee  umfl  Patent  ob- 

1    "  ■   ^,1  ■  w  tained.     Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


STEINWAY 

ScSQNS* 

ltfftf£V/[]Ri-])rof( 

&*8rOTfYi 

Great  Collection  for  the  Holidays. 

CABLER,  PEASE,_AND  OTHER  PIANOS. 

|  MATTHIAS  GRAY^cb.,  206-208  Post 


PUPCO  Coughs,  Colds,  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUllCO  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I,  Biitta." 


gtONESTELlTl 


»AndcCT 


-iz    PAPER   WAREHOUSE  n 


401  &  403  SANSOME  ST.,  S.  F. 

IMPORTERS  OP  ALL  KTWD«  OP 

S  PRINTING  AND  WRAPPING  PAPERS, 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Was  their  match  a  case  of  love  at  first  sight  ?  " 
"  Not  exactly.  It  was  a  case  of  marriage  at  first 
sight."' — Puck. 

"What  did  your  girl  give  you  for  Christmas?" 
"A  hint."  "  And  what  did  you  give  her?"  "The 
shake." — Philadelphia  Times. 

Ethel — "  How  dreary  and  lonely  everything  is." 
Mabel — "Yes,  indeed  ;  there  isn't  a  sign  of  a  man 
to  be  seen  anywhere." — West  Shore. 

Aunt  Mary — "  Now,  Jennie,  let  me  see  whether 
you  know  your  lesson.  Tell  me  who  first  discovered 
whalebone."    Jennie — "Jonah,  I  guess." — Life. 

Batten — "I  understand  that  you  have  stopped 
boarding  and  gone  to  housekeeping.  Where  are 
you  now?"  Flatten — "We  are  living  with  a  serv- 
ant-girl."— Puck. 

The  visitor  (viewing  the  new  baby) — "Do  you 
think  be  is  going  to  resemble  his  father?"  The 
mother — "  I  shouldn't  be  surprised.  He  keeps  me 
up  every  night." — New  York  Sun. 

"That  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all!"  as 
Mark  Antony  remarked,  when  he  saw  his  picture  in 
the  Roman  Daily  News,  after  his  address  over  the 
dead  body  of  Caesar. — Lowell  Citizen. 

Sunday-school  teacher — "Why  did  Abou  Ben 
Aben's  name  lead  all  the  rest  ? "  Small  boy  (re- 
membering the  roll  at  school) — "  Because  they  wrote 
them  in  alphabetical  order." — Princeton  Tiger. 

Old  Robinson  (reading) — "The  average  weight  of 
the  Wellesley  College  girl  is  one  hundred  and  nine- 
teen pounds  and  a  half."  Young  Robinson — "  H'm  ! 
I'd  like  to  £0  up  to  Wellesley  and  test  that  state- 
ment."— New  York  Sun. 

S/ie — "You  must  come  and  see  us.  Come  any 
time."  He — "When  do  you  dine?"  Sjie — "Al- 
ways at  six,  and  we  are  through  by  eight.  We  shall 
be  delighted  to  see  you  at  eight.  Don't  forget  the 
hour." — Texas  Siftings. 

Maddox — "  Who  is  that  dilapidated-looking  indi- 
vidual ?  "  Gazzam — ' '  That's  a  man  named  Hawkins. 
Graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class  in  college  and  de- 
livered an  eloquent  valedictory  on  '  The  Secret  of 
Success.'  " — New  York  Sun. 

Mamma — "  My  dears,  you  should  not  talk  about 
students  on  Sunday  ;  it  is  not  right."  Ella  and 
Carrie  (in  chorus) — "But,  mamma,  we're  talking 
about  theological  students."  Mamma  (with  sigh  of 
relief)—"  Oh  !  "—Kate  Fields  Washington. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  governor,  who  had  been 
petitioned  to  extend  executive  clemency  to  a  prisoner 
convicted  of  poisoning  her  husband,  "  I  will  pardon 
this   woman,  but  only  on   one  condition."     "  And 

that  is "     "  That  she  shall  not  go  on  the  stage." 

—Life. 

Algernon  (making  a  call) — "  What  are  these  noises 
I  hear,  Miss  Maud?"  Miss  Maud  (whose  mother 
is  vindictively  making  a  wholly  unnecessary  racket 
in  washing  the  dishes) — "  It's  dear  mamma.  She 
dearly  loves  to  sort  over  the  bnc-a-brac." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

"  You  do  not  treat  me  well,  Constance,"  said  the 
old  man,  to  his  young  wife  ;  "  have  I  not  done  every- 
thing for  you  ?  Is  there  a  single  whim  I  have  not 
gratified  ?  "  "  Yes.  You  have  left  my  one  ambition 
unfulfilled.  1  want  to  be  a  rich  widow." — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

Sympathetic  visitor — "  Mrs.  A.,  what  do  you  sup- 
pose makes  you  suffer  so?"  Mrs.  A. — "I  don't 
know,  I'm  sure,  and  I  believe  nothing  but  a  post- 
mortem will  evershow."  Sympathetic  visitor — "You 
poor  thing  !  You  are  so  weak  you  could  never 
stand  that !  "—Newport  (R.  I.J,  Daily  News. 

Eminent  specialist — "  Yes,  madam,  your  husband 
is  suffering  from  temporary  aberration,  due  to  over- 
work. The  form  of  his  mania  is  quite  common." 
Wife — "Yes;  he  insists  that  he's  a  millionaire." 
Eminent  specialist — "And  wants  to  pay  me  one 
thousand  dollars  for  my  advice.  We'll  have  to 
humor  him,  you  know." — Life. 

Sanso — "  I  see  by  the  papers  that  a  great  many 
poor  Italians  make  their  fortunes  in  America.  I 
wonder  how  they  manage  it?"  Rodd — "  It  is  quite 
simple.  They  come  here  and  work  as  laborers  un- 
til they  save  four  or  five  hundred  dollars,  then  they 
go  back  to  Italy  and  buy  a  title,  and  return  to 
America  and  marry  an  heiress." — Harper's  Bazar. 

"What  ridiculous  names  you  have  for  your 
towns  !  Conshohocken,  Weehawken,  Hoboken — 
they  are  all  perfectly  laughable,"  said  Lord  Noodleby. 
"Yes,  our  nomenclature  is  queer,"  returned  Hicks. 
"I  suppose,"  he  added,  "your  lordship  fives  most 
of  the  time  in  London?"  "Oh,  no,  indeed.  I'm 
almost  always  at  my  castle  at  Pokestogy-on-the- 
Hike." — New  York  Sun. 

Jeames — "The  doctor  can't  be  here,  sir,  'e  says, 
for  'arf  an  hour,  sir."  Irascible  old  gentleman  (sotto 
voce) — "Curse  him!"  Jeames — "Yes,  sir.  Dod 
gast   his  blankety  blank   blank "    Irascible  old 


gentleman  (in  a  violent  rage} — "  What  do  you  mean,  j 
you  rascal,  speaking  in  that  way  about  my  old  friend 
before  my  very  face?"    Jeames — "You  ordered  me 
to  curse  'im,  sir,  didn't  you  ?  " —  Toronto  Grip. 

Coughton  (to  beautiful  giil  whom  he  has  rescued 
from  drowning) — ' '  I  see  you  are  fair  and  bewitching, 
but  I  "can  not  woo  and  win  you — I  am  married." 
Beautiful  girl—"  But,  George,  it  is  I,  your  own 
wife."  Coughton—"  Pshaw  !  I  never  did  have  a 
real  romance  in  my  life."— Spare  Moments. 


SCRIP. 


The  blood-cleansing  qualities  of  Ayer's  Sarsapa- 
rilla  render  it  invaluable  in  skin  disorders. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  S  wain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS  LOCATED  WITH- 
OUT SETTLEMENT  OK  RESIDENCE.— Any 
part  of  FIVE  THOUSAND  (5,000)  ACRES 
OF  SCRIP  for  sale,  which,  can  be  located 
upon  any  unoccupied  Government  land,  SUR- 
VEYED OR  UN'SUKVEYED,  in  California, 
in  tracts  of  forty  acres  and  upwards. 

TITLES  TO  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  can 
also  be  obtained.    Address 

W=  E.  DARGIE, 

Tribune  Office,  Oakland,  Cal, 
Or,  McAFEE,  BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND,  10 
Jlontgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


Awarded    Gold   Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhihition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


1ST  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS  OF  THE  DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Beginning  with  the  new  year  (1891)  we  will  publish  as  a  Supplement,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut for  each  month,  a  complete  new  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  These  novel 
supplements  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  to  our  paper  without  additional  charge.  Each  supple- 
ment will  contain  one  of  the  latest,  best,  and  most  popular  novels,  unchanged  and  unabridged.  One  of 
j  them  will  accompany  the  first  Issue  of  our  paper  for  each  month  in  the  year,  so  that  during  the  vear  we 
:  shall  present  to  our  subscribers  twelve  complete  modern  novels.  They  will  be  verbatim  reprints  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  sold  in  the  bookstores  and  news-stands  at  25  cents  each,  hence 

We  Shall  Actually  Give  Away  to  All  Our  Subscribers  for  tlie  Year  1891 
Three  Dollars'  "Worth  of  the  Best  Modern  Fiction  ! 

These  supplements  will  consist  of  the  latest  works  of  such  famous  authors  as 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  RUDYARD  KIPLING.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  BLACK,  WALTER  BEMANT,   B.  L.   FARJEON.  EDNA 
LYALL.   "THE  DUCHESS,"  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER,   MISS    M.    E.    BRADDON,    AND    OTHERS. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains  : 

"WHAT    GOLD    CANNOT    BUY," 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  WooingO't,"  "A  Life  Interest."  "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow"  "Beaton's  Bargain," 
"Mono's  C/ioice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart''  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  will  contain  : 

"A    MARRIAGE    AT    SEA," 

By  W.  CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Author  of  "  A  Sailor's  SweetJuart,"  "Jack's  Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "Marooned"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  will  contain  : 

"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL," 

By  FLORENCE    WARDEN, 

Author of "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "At  the  World? s  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER    LAST    THROW," 

By  THE    DUCHESS, 

AutJwr  of  "Phyllis,"  "Molly  Ba-am,"  "  Bossrrtoyne,"  "Airy  Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

Subscribe  for  the  Argonaut  for  the  coming  year  and  get  the  novel  supplements  free.  These  alone  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  Tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  twelve  complete 
new  novels  free  by  subscribing  for  the  Argonaut. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

KIMBAI    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Oar  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtnres  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 

\\  I : |VIME  &  LONG  Warerooms,  U343  Polk  Street 

Pianos  sold   on   Easy  Installment*. 
8#»od  for  TlTtintTatori  Catalog]* 


PIAIKTO   CO. 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 
EPPS'S  COCOA. 

Made  with    Boiling  Milk. 


229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 


n 


With   our  famous   Fountain.     Perfect   action.     Always  ready.     Price    $1.50 
and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

-AM)- 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUILDING. 


'  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  7t  might  have  been," 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEES 


l    DURABLE,  LlGHT-BfN'NING— 


DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 

Office    -    23   I=»OST   ST. 


lWpiSp0ME    Jt-' -icm^W  OTHER- 


CH*Mpil°ME 


fHEPEEl, 

^rPTHEH- 


RECOMMENDED, ,jG     itl 

...  „^BY  lEAO"^     foreign  matter. 

ALL  FIRST    CLASS  WINE     «      lDazQtiAHTS$15.00 
■JERGHANTS  fi*-GROCEHS.PER£DDZPlNTSSl7  0D 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Hevators.  Every  room  is 
larRe,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotel-.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


e    DRINK 


'v&TER 

<*»^    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


[Established  1854.] 
GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 
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LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 
Our   Home-made  Bread 

Is  new  inthe  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  il  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

th-it    it  : 

Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco.   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
llerkeley.  

Main  OfflOCl     409   Hnyen  St.,    San    Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

tST  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDItKWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

OfflOfl  and   School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post   and  Stockton  Sis.,   S.  F. 


PET 

ARL  TftE 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


SOHMEE 


Jg  Are  Preferred 

^P#  by  Leading  Artists. 

— ALSO  SOLE  AGENT — 
EALLETT  &  CUMSTON,  NEWB  Y  &  EVANS'  PIANOS 
nunnir  maiitu  UNION  CI-UB  BUILDING, 

dYKUN   MAUZY,  Corner  Post  and  Stockton  Streets. 


-TRAD-      mAR/e 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 

in 


^viuMe/Gi 


HOME-MADE,  fresher  and  better  than  the  imported. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  in  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.     Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


E 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


IPCllTP™ld     Liberal  Salary  Paid. 

II  I.  PlU    I   X  At  home  or  to  travel.     Team  fitrnislud 
nui.11   ■  °  free.    P.  0.  VICKERY,  Augusta,  Me. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  speci-1  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall C.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner*s  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall .  6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail G.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  >"ew  Tork  "World  (Democratic) for  One  Tear,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- A  wake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Onting  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 
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M.  De  Tocqueville,  in  his  work  entitled  "  De  la  Demo- 
ctatie  en  Amerique,"  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  if  the  free 
institutions  of  the  United  States  should  ever  be  overthrown, 
such  overthrow  would  be  caused  by  the  tyranny  of  a  major  - 
ity  displayed  in  such  a  manner  as  to  drive  a  minority  to  des- 
peration. The  able  French  statesman,  whom  we  have  men- 
tioned, considered  the  craft  of  an  unscrupulous  political  fac- 
tion the  most  dangerous  and  tyrannical  of  all  crafts,  and  was 
of  opinion  that  a  time  would  come  in  our  history  when  the 
rights  of  a  minority  would  be  trampled  on  in  a  ruthless  man- 
ner by  a  majority,  regardless  of  all  the  dictates  of  prudence, 
and  bent  only  on  attaining  their  own  selfish  ends.  He 
thought  that  when  such  a  time  came,  nothing  but  ruin  could  be 
the  fate  of  the  republic,  and  it  looks  as  if  such  a  time  had 
come.  A  number  of  unscrupulous  politicians,  backed  by  an 
unthinking  majority  in  the  North,  seem  determined  to  enter 
upon  a  course  which  will,  undoubtedly,  drive  the  white  peo- 
ple of  the  South  to  desperation  and  produce  a  state  of 
anarchy  and  bloodshed  which  may  result  in  civil  war.  When 
Richard  Henry  Lee  and  four  other  delegates  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, in  1778,  to  state  the  terms  on  which  Virginia  would 
agree  to  surrender  a  part  of  her  sovereignty  to  the  proposed 


Federal  Congress,  they  were  not  instructed  to ,  give  up  Vir- 
ginia's right  to  control  elections  within  her  territorial  limits, 
and  they  did  not  do  so.  Why  should  the  Federal  Con- 
gress now  strive  to  violate  the  moral  law  by  robbing 
Virginia  of  a  right  which  was  indisputably  her  property 
when  an  independent  community,  and  which  she  never  sur- 
rendered? When  George  Washington,  as  President  of 
the  United  States  and  deputy  from  Virginia,  signed  the 
constitution,  one  of  whose  sections  provided  that  no  law  im- 
pairing the  obligation  of  a  contract  should  be  passed  by  any 
State,  he  little  thought  that  the  time  would  come  when  certain 
schemers  in  Congress  would  endeavor  to  usurp  a  function  ex- 
pressly denied  to  the  States  by  the  constitution,  by  striving  to 
pass  a  law  impairing  obligation  of  a  contract  entered  into 
between  the  Federal  Congress  and  his  own  State.  Is  the 
contract  upon  whose  terms  Virginia  entered  the  Union  so 
much  less  sacred  than  one  made  by  a  huckster,  that  the  con- 
stitution will  permit  the  arbitrary  annulment  of  the  former, 
while  it  guarantees  the  strict  performance  of  the  latter  ?  The 
States  have  always  prescribed  the  qualifications  of  persons 
entitled  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage.  It  has  been  decided 
in  the  courts  of  Illinois  that  a  State  has  the  right  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  of  voters,  not  only  as  to  State,  but  also  as  to 
congressional  elections,  and  similar  decisions  have  been  ren- 
dered in  the  courts  of  other  States.  Senator  Hoar's  State  (Mas- 
sachusetts) presenbes  the  qualifications  of  voters  at  congres- 
sional elections,  and  this  fact  shows  that  she  considers  the  control 
of  elections  to  be  a  State  right.  Why  should  Massachusetts, 
through  one  of  her  representatives,  make  an  effort  to  interfere 
with  Tennessee  ?  Is  it  a  signal  proof  of  her  boasted  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  the  Union  in  intelligence  and  culture  that  she  is 
now  endeavoring  to  force  the  white  inhabitants  of  Mississippi, 
who  form  but  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  population,  to 
submit  to  the  authority  of  illiterate  blacks,  whose  forefathers, 
not  very  long  ago,  were  naked  fetich-worshipers  in  the  wilds 
of  Africa  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  Massachusetts  must  always 
have  a  "  fad  "  on  hand  in  order  to  be  happy.  In  early  days 
she  conceived  the  idea  that  her  special  mission  was  to  rid  the 
world  of  witches,  and  immediately  engaged  in  that  undertak- 
ing with  a  great  deal  of  warmth.  Now  she  must  needs  pry 
into  the  affairs  of  her  neighbors,  and  see  that  the  white  peo- 
ple of  certain  States,  at  a  safe  distance  from  her  own  borders, 
are  represented  chiefly  by  black  men.  It  seems  to  be  the 
deliberate  purpose  of  some  of  our  politicians  to  stir  up  the 
smoldering  embers  of  the  Civil  War,  so  that  they  may  have  a 
chance  to  wave  the  "  Bloody  Shirt,"  with  the  view  of  posing 
as  the  defenders  of  the  Union  and  retaining  power  in  that 
capacity.  While  all  thinking  men,  who  care  for  the  welfare 
of  their  country,  desire  to  see  old  wounds  healed,  so  that 
harmony  may  prevail,  these  men  seem  so  utterly  lost  to  every 
feeling  of  honor  that  they  are  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  plung- 
ing the  country  into  confusion  and,  possibly,  civil  war,  in 
order  that  they  may  carry  their  own  selfish  ends.  Can  such 
men  be  justly  considered  true  Republicans  ?  Are  they  true 
to  the  principles  of  the  noble  party  which  was  organized  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  not  of 
striving  to  throw  a  large  part  of  it  into  a  state  of  anarchy  ? 
Can  men,  whose  aim  seems  to  be  to  destroy  the  peace 
which  prevails  in  this  country,  be  proper  leaders  for  a  party 
whose  sole  reason  for  springing  into  existence  was  the  neces- 
sity for  preserving  the  Union  from  disruption?  Northern 
men  talk  against  the  "  Solid  South  "  ;  but  we  would  ask  them 
whose  fault  it  is  that  there  is  a  "  Solid  South  "  ?  Is  it  not 
patent  to  all  unprejudiced  persons  that  the  white  people  of 
the  South  cling  together  because  they  have  to  face  a  common 
danger,  which  has  been  thrust  upon  them  by  the  blind  fanati- 
cism of  the  North  ?  Is  it  probable  that  Northern  men  will  be 
able  to  break  up  the  "  Solid  South  "  if  they  make  that  danger 
still  greater,  and  strive  to  force  the  white  people  of  the 
South  into  submission  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  ?  Is  the 
Republican  party  to  retain  its  proud  position  as  the  defender 
of  the  Union,  or  is  it  to  degenerate  into  a  gigantic  combine 
run  on  what  are  euphemistically  termed  business  principles 
in  the  interest  of  certain  money-kings,  and  striving  to  impose 
burdens  upon  the  people  which  no  free-born  American  will 
stand  ?     The  time  for  hoodwinking  the  people  of  the  country, 


and  selling  their  liberties  to  the  highest  bidder,  has  passed 
away  forever.  We  are  glad  to  see  that  a  small  band  of  Re- 
publicans, mostly  from  this  side  of  the  Rockies,  positively  re- 
fuse to  depart  from  the  principles  that  have  guided  their 
party  in  the  past,  and  to  allow  it  to  be  made  a  mere  machine 
for  the  use  of  monopolists.  Our  Pacific  Coast  representatives 
see  that  the  party  will  be  driven  to  irretrievable  ruin  if  the 
rights  of  the  intelligent  white  people  of  the  South  are  com- 
pletely disregarded,  while  the  wiseacres,  who  at  present  reo-u- 
late  the  policy  of  the  party,  seem  to  be  utterly  unable  to  read 
the  signs  of  the  times.  Some  persons  speak  in  derision  of 
Nevada  as  a  pocket  borough  ;  but  certain  politicians  at  Wash- 
ington have  found,  to  their  dismay,  that  the  senators  from 
that  State  are  too  large,  by  a  great  deal,  to  be  held  in  their 
pockets. 


That  curious  body,  the  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  is 
again  urging  the  legislature  to  adopt  the  Australian  method  of 
conducting  elections.  The  demand  is  indorsed  by  news- 
papers whose  knowledge  of  politics  is  elementary  and  by  per- 
sons who  have  no  knowledge  at  all  on  the  subject.  It  is 
argued  that  we  ought  to  follow  the  example  of  Massachusetts. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Australian  method  differs  from 
ours  in  two  distinct  particulars.  One  relates  to  the  shape  and 
form  of  the  ballots  and  to  the  manner  of  casting  and  count- 
ing them  ;  that  is  the  part  which  Massachusetts  tried  at  the 
last  election.     It  was  found,  we  believe,  to  work  pretty  well. 

The  second  and  more  important  variation  between  our 
plan  and  the  Australian  plan,  regards  nominations.  The 
machinery  used  in  this  country  for  nominating  candidates  is 
elaborate  and  nearly  perfect.  Qualified  voters  meet  at  a  cer- 
tain time  and  place  to  elect  delegates  to  a  nominating  conven- 
tion, which  body  confers  the  nomination  on  the  candidate 
who  receives  the  votes  of  a  majority  of  the  delegates.  Such 
a  candidate  may  fairly  be  considered  the  nominee  of  the  rank 
and  file  of  his  party. 

The  English  method,  from  which  the  Australians  borrowed 
the  underlying  principle  of  the  plan  we  are  now  required  to 
adopt,  is  quite  different.  The  English  have  no  primary  elec- 
tions nor  nominating  conventions.  There  are,  moreover,  no 
State  legislatures  in  England,  and  the  bulk  of  the  offices 
which  are  elective  here  are  appointive  there.  The  principal 
public  servants  whom  the  qualified  voters  elect  are  members 
of  Parliament.  So  far  as  these  are  concerned,  they  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  heads  of  their  respective  parties  after  consulta- 
tion with  advisers  and  friendly  editors.  The  nomination  is 
usually  agreed  upon  at  a  London  club  ;  it  is  signified  to  the 
local  committee,  a  member  of  which  puts  the  person  named 
in  nomination  on  the  day  appointed,  and  the  sheriff  declares 
that  a  poll  will  be  held  on  a  subsequent  day.  It  will  hardly 
be  claimed  that  this  method  is  as  likely  to  express  the  popular 
choice  as  our  plan  of  primaries  and  conventions. 

The  Australians  have  improved  on  the  English  plan  by 
allowing  a  certain  number  of  qualified  voters  to  put  any  one 
they  please  in  nomination.  Any  candidate  who  can  muster, 
say  one  hundred  supporters,  can  run  for  office  without  in- 
dorsement from  any  convention  ;  the  officers  of  election  are 
bound  to  print  ballots  for  him  and  to  count  them  when  they 
are  cast.  If  we  can  imagine  this  plan  in  operation  here,  with 
the  sanction  and  approval  of  the  public  at  large,  the  effect 
would  simply  be  to  convert  elections  into  a  scrub  race,  and, 
as  generally  happens  with  scrub  races,  the  winner  would 
probably  be  the  worst  man  of  the  lot. 

But  in  this  country  the  people  have  too  much  practical 
common  sense  to  run  any  such  risk.  The  enactment  of  a 
law  adopting  the  Australian  plan  would  not  abolish  nominat- 
ing conventions  ;  they  would  continue  to  be  held,  and  candi- 
dates for  office  would  continue  to  seek  nominations  at  their 
hands.  The  only  effect  of  the  law  would  be  to  multiply  the 
number  of  side-shows  and  independent  candidates  running 
on  their  own  hook.  Once  in  a  way,  one  of  these  independ- 
ents would  scrape  through  by  a  plurality.  But,  as  a  general 
rule,  voters  would  vote  their  party  ticket,  and  the  candidates 
chosen  by  one  or  the  other  convention  would  be  successful. 

Why  the  Federated  Trades  should  approve  the  Australian 
plan   is  easily  understood.     If  they  could  convert  elections 
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into  a  scramble,  one  or  two  of  their  demagogues  might,  per- 
haps, get  elected.  The  newspapers  which  sustain  their  views, 
do  so  from  mental  confusion  and  a  lack  of  the  logical  faculty. 
They  see  that  rogues  get  control  of  conventions  and  sell 
nominations.  Hence,  they  argue  that  conventions  are  bad. 
It  does  not  occur  to  them  that  the  badness  proceeds  from  the 
public  neglect  of  the  primaries,  and  that  the  rogues  obtain 
power  only  because  honest  men  are  too  torpid  to  keep  it  in 
their  own  hands. 

Secretary  Blaine,  in  his  celebrated  discussion  of  the  tariff 
with  Mr.  Gladstone,  very  pertinently  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Great  Britain,  while  professing  free  trade  on  land, 
was  an  active  protectionist  on  the  high  seas.  No  country  on 
the  globe  pays  such  magnificent  sums  as  subsidies  to  ocean 
vessels,  although  most  of  the  other  European  countries  have 
in  the  last  ten  years  adopted  a  similar  line  of  policy.  In 
France,  Italy,  and  Spain,  the  government  pays  a  direct 
bounty  for  the  construction  and  navigation  of  certain  classes 
of  vessels  ;  in  England  and  Germany,  the  subsidies  are  paid 
through  the  mail  and  admiralty  departments.  This  latter 
method  is  maintained  as  a  concession  to  principle,  although 
the  results  are  exactly  the  same.  For  example,  Great  Britain 
pays  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  line  J  1,200,000  a  year  for 
carrying  the  English  mail  to  India,  a  service  which  French 
and  German  vessels  have  offered  to  perform  for  one-third  that 
amount.  During  the  year  1S89,  Great  Britain,  according  to 
the  Boston  Globe,  paid  over  three  millions  of  dollars  in 
mail  subsidies.  A  number  of  the  fine  Atlantic  liners,  built  for 
light  service  in  time  of  war,  receive  $50,000  each,  annually, 
as  a  retaining  fee  for  holding  themselves  in  readiness  in  case 
hostilities  should  ever  arise  between  Great  Britain  and  any 
other  country.  The  new  British  line  across  the  Pacific  gets 
$75,000  annually  as  an  admiralty  subvention,  besides  its 
$300,000  a  year  from  the  postal  department.  Germany  pur- 
sues the  same  method  of  indirect  bounty.  Since  1S85  it  has 
paid  $1,047,619  a  year  to  the  North  German  Lloyd  Com- 
pany for  its  Mediterranean  and  East  Indian  service.  Last 
spring  an  annual  subsidy  of  $225,000  was  granted  for  ten 
years  to  establish  a  new  German  line  from  Hamburg  to  the 
east  coast  of  Africa.  France  has,  since  1881,  paid  a  direct 
ship  bounty.  It  now  amounts  to  about  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  year.  This  is  paid  both  for  construction 
and  for  navigation.  For  every  one  thousand  miles  of 
foreign  water  over  which  a  French  vessel  carries  a  ton 
of  goods,  she  receives  a  navigation  bounty  of  twenty-nine 
cents.  For  carrying  the  mails  to  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico 
the  Compagnie  Generate  Transatlantique  receives  $864,254 
annually.  Spain  works  by  a  similar  method.  It  gives  a  con- 
struction bounty  of  $7.72  a  ton  for  vessels  built  in  that  country. 
The  line  which  carries  the  mail  to  the  West  Indies  receives 
$1,500,000  a  year.  The  line  to  the  Philippine  Islands  receives 
$700,000  a  year.  The  most  striking  instance  of  the  effect  of  the 
principle  of  bounties,  as  carried  out  by  Spain,  is  the  existence 
of  a  line  of  Spanish  vessels  plying  between  Cuba  and  New 
York,  which  receives  $8,000  from  the  government  for  every 
voyage  made.  These  vessels  are,  of  course,  able  to  underbid 
their  American  competitors,  and  are  rapidly  monopolizing  a 
large  part  of  our  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  Italy  gives  the 
heaviest  bounties  for  construction.  For  Italian-built  ships  of 
iron  and  steel,  $14  a  ton  is  paid.  A  navigation  bounty  of 
thirteen  cents  a  ton,  gross  measurement,  is  paid  for  every  one 
thousand  miles  of  distance  accomplished.  The  large  Italian 
steam-ship  lines  receive  for  mail  subsidies  about  $2,000,000 
annually.  Such  are  the  methods  pursued  by  foreign  nations 
for  the  improvement  of  their  merchant  marine  and  the  open- 
ing and  maintaining  of  international  trade.  The  practice  is 
one  which  can  be  as  easily  defended  on  the  ground  of  prin- 
ciple as  of  policy.  It  is  a  recognized  right  of  every  govern- 
ment to  build  highways  for  commerce,  and  to  maintain  in  a 
time  of  peace  the  various  resources  upon  which  it  must  de- 
pend in  war.  An  established  ship-line  is  a  road  through  the 
"  trackless  waste."  The  ocean  knows  no  other  form  of  high- 
way. As  the  road  on  land  is  open  to  every  one  who  wishes 
to  transport  his  goods  over  it,  so  the  ocean  ship-line  offers  to 
the  nation  and  its  people  the  means  of  sending  their  products 
to  other  lands.  Ouite  as  logical  is  the  argument  of  defense 
in  time  of  war,  for  where  will  the  navy  be  recruited  save  from 
the  merchant  marine?  During  the  last  twenty  years  the 
United  States  has  reversed  the  English  idea  by  proclaiming 
protection  on  land  and  denying  it  on  the  sea.  If  the  protec- 
tion principle  has  merit,  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  our  demoralized  foreign  corn- 


In  an  essay  on  American  affairs,  Sidney  Smith  once  de- 
livered a  solemn  admonition  to  the  people  of  this  country  to 
beware  of  a  fondness  for  too  much  glory,  lest  it  should  bring 
to  them,  as  it  did  to  the  Englishman,  excessive  taxation. 
There  are  several  cities  in  the  interior  of  the  State  that  are 
now  in  a  position  to  take  this  warning  very  much  to  heart. 
These  are  the  cities  that  distinguished  themselves  by  the 
phenomenal  manner  in  which  they  "  forged  ahead  "  during  the 


brief  but  exciting  era  of  the  so-called  "  boom."  Los  Angeles, 
the  largest  of  the  group,  may  be  taken  as  a  fair  example.  In 
a  surprisingly  short  space  of  time  that  city  more  than  doubled 
its  population,  and  as  the  section  of  country  by  which  it  was 
surrounded  came  to  be  brought  under  cultivation,  its  com- 
mercial prosperity  increased  and  a  large  number  of  improve- 
ments were  made.  A  fair  conception  of  the  actual  progress 
would  have  been  enough  to  warrant  a  just  feeling  of  pride 
and  satisfaction,  but  this  could  not  be  had.  The  population, 
which  the  census  now  puts  at  fifty  thousand,  was  "claimed" 
af  eighty,  ninety,  and  even  one  hundred  thousand.  People 
talked  glibly  of  the  time,  not  far  distant,  when  Los  Angeles 
would  be  a  city  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  would  rival  San 
Francisco.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  charter  under 
which  the  city  had  been  running  for  ten  years  was  an  ante- 
diluvian affair,  entirely  unsuited  to  the  suddenly  expanding 
needs  of  the  corporation.  A  new  instrument  was  hastily 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  people — but  it  failed  to  secure 
the  necessary  majority,  being  opposed  both  by  the  large 
tax-payers  and  the  laboring  classes.  Another  charter  was 
then  put  together,  with  many  of  the  unsatisfactory  pro- 
visions omitted,  and  was  adopted  both  by  the  people  and 
by  the  State  legislature.  Under  this  instrument  the  city  has 
been  running  for  nearly  two  years,  with  a  good  deal  of  glory 
and  a  proportionate  increase  of  taxation.  It  costs  to  put  on 
metropolitan  airs.  The  new  charter  provided  for  extra  police 
courts,  which  the  supreme  court  of  the  State  was  merciful 
enough  to  abolish  ;  for  various  sinecure  positions,  such  as  a 
city  treasurer,  auditor,  scaler  of  weights  and  measures,  dep- 
uty chief  of  police,  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  etc., 
some  of  which  have  never  even  been  appointed  ;  and  for  a 
large  increase  of  salaries  all  around.  After  two  years'  ex- 
perience with  all  this  glory,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  have 
come  to  a  conclusion  that  they  like  the  old  way  best,  and  will 
probably  appeal  to  the  legislature  at  the  present  session  to  re- 
lieve them  of  some  of  their  burdens.  They  want  some  of 
the  offices  abolished  and  others  condensed  into  one.  The 
salaries  of  mayor,  city  engineer,  and  superintendent  of  streets 
are  to  be  chopped  from  three  thousand  dollars  to  eighteen 
hundred  dollars,  and  others  in  proportion.  The  council 
which  prepared  the  new  schedule  of  salaries  heroically  cut 
their  successors  down  from  twelve  hundred  to  six  hundred 
dollars.  Various  other  changes  will  be  made,  all  in  the  line 
of  the  abolition  of  glory  for  the  betterment  of  finances.  In- 
deed, considering  that  the  city  has  fifty  thousand  bona-fide 
inhabitants,  with  a  good  prospect  of  rapidly  increasing  that 
number,  it  is  to  be  questioned  whether  the  work  of  retrench- 
ment is  not  likely  to  go  too  far.  However,  the  lesson  of 
"  too  much  glory  "  seems  to  have  been  well  learned  at  Los 
Angeles,  and  may  be  taken  to  heart  in  numerous  other  cities 
that  are  liable  to  be  rendered  giddy  by  a  surprisingly  rapid 
growth. 


If  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
on  the  Nicaragua  Canal  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the 
sense  of  Congress,  the  controversy  over  the  Pacific  Railroad 
Subsidy  Bonds  will  assume  a  new  phase.  That  report,  which 
was  unanimous,  proposes  that  the  canal  shall  be  built  mainly 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  $100,000,000  of  three  per  cent,  bonds 
indorsed  by  the  United  States,  deposited  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  issued  to  the  company  as  the  work  proceeds  ; 
and  to  secure  the  repayment  to  the  government  of  any  moneys 
which  it  may  pay  out  for  interest  on  bonds  sold,  the  Treasury 
is  to  hold  as  collateral  security  $70,000,000  of  stock  of  the 
company,  on  which  the  government  is  to  hold  an  option  at 
par.  It  was  evidently  the  contemplation  of  the  authors  of  the 
report :  first,  that  the  company  would  not  be  able  to  meet  the 
interest  on  its  bonds  ;  second,  that  the  government  would  pay 
that  interest ;  and  third,  that  the  government  would  save  itself 
from  loss  by  taking  the  $70,000,000  of  stock  at  par,  and  be- 
coming the  controlling  owner  of  the  canal.  If  the  canal  proved 
such  a  success  from  the  start  that  the  company  could 
meets  its  coupons,  and  repay  any  advances  which  the  govern- 
ment might  have  made  during  the  period  of  construction, 
then  the  United  States  could  not  exercise  their  option  of  pur- 
chasing control  of  the  enterprise  at  par  ;  it  was  only  in  the 
event  of  the  revenues  from  tolls  proving  less  than  the  estimate 
that  they  could  substitute  themselves  for  the  company,  and  in 
that  case,  they  would  obviate  a  recourse  to  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings by  taking  the  stock  and  owning  the  property. 

If  the  principles  which  underlie  this  plan  are  applied  to  the 
case  of  the  Pacific  railroads,  the  status  of  the  subsidy  bonds 
assumes  a  new  shape.  The  railroad  companies  are  precisely 
in  the  position  which  Senator  Sherman's  committee  expects 
that  the  canal  company  will  presently  occupy.  They  have 
been  unable  to  meet  the  coupons  on  the  subsidy  bonds,  and 
owe  to  the  government  a  sum  which  is  increasing  annually  for 
interest  paid  on  their  behalf.  Of  the  right  of  government  to 
foreclose  the  bonds,  lawyers  entertain  doubts.  From  the  Senate 
report,  it  looks  as  though  the  Senate  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  shortest  way  out  of  the  complication  would 
be  for  the  United  States  to  acquire  control  of  the  stock  of  the 


companies,  so  as  to  substitute  themselves  in  the  place  of  their 
debtors.  They  hold  no  option  on  the  stock,  as  it  is  proposed 
they  shall  do  in  the  case  of  the  canal  shares.  But  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  their  purchasing  control,  without 
having  to  pay  as  much  as  par  for  the  stock. 

Mr.  Anderson,  of  Kansas — who  owes  his  political  rank  to 
the  bitterness  of  his  hostility  to  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
other  demagogues  who,  in  the  past,  have  found  a  bounteous 
milch-cow  in  anti-monopoly — vociferates  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  done  is  to  foreclose  the  subsidy  bonds  and  take  the 
roads  subject  to  the  first  mortgage.  This  is  easier  said  than 
done.  Persons  who  are  learned  in  the  law  doubt  whether 
any  foreclosure  proceedings  could  be  taken  under  the  acts  of 
1862  and  1864,  or  the  supplementary  act  of  187S.  Fore- 
closure was  certainly  not  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  who 
insisted,  under  Lincoln's  administration,  on  the  building  of  a 
road  across  the  plains  to  bind  California  to  the  East.  Sup- 
pose some  attorney-general  should  follow  Mr.  Anderson's  ad- 
vice, or  some  Congress  should  pass  the  fool  act  he  has  intro- 
duced, or  the  other  fool  bill  of  Senator  McConnell,  and  the 
supreme  court  should  decide  that  a  suit  for  foreclosure 
would  not  lie — where  would  the  government's  claim  stand 
then  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  claim  that  could  not  be  collected — 
a  naked  claim  which  the  debtor  was  to  pay  when  he  could 
and  chose  ?  Would  not  the  government  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  companies  ? 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Senate  report  which  is  worth 
consideration.  Seventy  millions,  or  seven-tenths  of  the  stock 
of  the  canal  company,  are  to  be  locked  up  in  the  Treasury 
vault  as  collateral  security  for  the  payment  of  the  coupons  on 
the  bonds.  This  stock  can  not  be  sold  ;  therefore,  it  will 
not  represent  property  acquired  or  work  done  on  the  canal. 
Yet  the  government  contemplates  its  purchase,  in  a  given  con- 
tingency, at  par.  It  insists  on  the  right  of  taking  these 
shares,  which,  according  to  the  popular  notion,  are  mere 
water,  at  one  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.  It  is  evident  that 
Senator  Sherman  and  the  other  senators  who  signed  the  re- 
port of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  think  that,  in  certain 
contingencies,  "  water  "  may  have  a  value. 

In  fact,  "  water,"  in  this  sense,  represents  the  profit  of  an 
enterprise  in  which  capital  has  been  invested  at  the  risk  of 
being  lost.  A  company  which  undertakes  to  build  a  canal 
or  a  railroad  calculates  to  make  its  legitimate  profit  out  of 
the  issue  of  stock  which  does  not  represent  actual  outlays  of 
money,  but  merely  the  venture  which  the  members  of  the 
company  took.  If  their  venture  fails,  the  water  will  be 
valueless ;  if  it  succeeds,  it  will  become  property.  The 
"  water  "  in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project  is  regarded  by  sen- 
ators as  possessing  sufficient  intrinsic  value  to  warrant  the 
government  in  stipulating  for  an  option  to  take  it  off  the 
hands  of  its  owners  at  par.  A  time  may  come  when  the 
water  in  the  Pacific  railroads  may  represent  a  business 
which  would  impart  a  value  to  a  similar  option  on  their 
shares. 

A  pair  of  worthies  who,  from  their  names — Richard 
Caverley  and  Otto  Bell — we  suppose  to  be  an  Irishman  and  a 
Dutchman,  publish  in  the  Examijier,  with  the  indorsement 
of  the  Federated  Trades  of  Stockton,  a  protest  against 
foreign  immigration.  Between  their  false  facts  and  their 
false  theories,  it  is  nip  and  tuck. 

They  state  that  last  winter  two  thousand  able-bodied  men 
stood  in  line,  crowding  each  other  for  an  opportunity  of 
shoveling  sand  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day  ;  that  the 
steamer  Charleston  was  largely  built  by  foreign  labor  im- 
ported for  the  purpose  ;  that  at  the  very  time  American  ship- 
builders were  walking  the  streets  looking  for  work  ;  that  the 
average  earnings  of  railroad  employees  are  two  hundred  and 
forty-three  dollars  a  year  ;  that  a  company  in  New  York  im- 
ports Italians  and  Hungarians,  under  a  contract,  to  work  for 
the  company  for  a  term  of  years  ;  that  Jay  Gould  pays  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  import  foreigners  ;  that 
two  millions  of  American  working-men  are  now  living  in  en- 
forced idleness. 

Upon  this  foundation  of  fiction,  Messrs.  Caverley  and  Otto 
Bell  oppose  foreign  immigration,  and  insist  on  the  passage  of 
a  law  which  shall  give  to  such  foreigners  as  happen  to  be  here 
already  a  monopoly  of  the  labor  field. 

There  is  just  enough  reason  in  their  contention  to  make  it 
worth  while  to  show  how  it  is  wrong  in  the  main.  Whenever 
there  is  a  glut  of  labor  in  a  community  and  there  is  no  way  in 
which  all  who  are  willing  to  work  can  obtain  work,  it  is  right 
and  proper  to  deplete  that  community  by  emigration  and  to 
stop  the  advent  of  new-comers.  But  the  glut  must  be  real, 
not  artificial.  So  long  as  avenues  of  employment  can  be 
pointed  out,  which  would  furnish  a  livelihood  to  the  unem- 
ployed, there  is  no  glut.  There  is  no  glut  when  the  unem- 
ployed refuse  work,  except  at  high  rates  set  by  their  unions, 
or  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  a  saloon. 

In  San  Joaquin  County,  for  instance,  where  Caverley  and 
Otto  Bell  live,  there  is  always  a  demand  for  labor.  It  is  not 
always  the  kind  of  labor  the  unions  admire.     Farm  laborers, 
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at  harvest  time,  often  work  from  dawn  to  near  sunset,  and  at 
other  seasons,  when  the  hours  of  labor  are  shorter,  the  wages 
are  not  over  one  dollar  or  one  dollar  and  a  half  a  day,  with 
board.  There  is  no  saloon  on  the  farm,  nor  hall  where  labor 
agitators  can  spout.  Persons  of  the  Caverley  stamp  object 
to  this  class  of  labor,  and  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do  so  ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  say,  so  long  as  such  employment  is 
offered  to  all  comers,  that  the  labor  market  is  overstocked. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  this  country  when  the  labor 
market  was  overstocked,  or,  indeed,  when  it  was  adequately 
supplied.  Foreign  immigrants,  landing  at  New  York  at  the 
rate  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hundred  a  day,  do  not  find  employ- 
ment immediately  on  landing.  For  a  time  they  are  forced  to 
take  any  work  they  can  get,  and  at  any  wages  that  are  offered. 
But,  after  an  interval,  the  country  digests  them,  and  they  fit 
into  places,  where,  if  they  are  sober  and  industrious,  they  get 
steady  work  at  better  pay  than  they  could  have  got  at  home. 
It  will  always  be  so  until  every  acre  of  arable  land  is  under 
cultivation  and  every  industry  in  which  labor  is  consumed  is 
developed  to  the  fullest  limit. 

Such  men  as  Dr.  Adler  do  a  world  of  mischief  in  singling 
out  exceptional  cases  of  misery  among  freshly  landed  immi- 
grants and  depicting  them  as  if  they. were  types.  If  he  fol- 
lowed his  pitiful  paupers  for  a  year  or  so,  he  would  probably 
find  them  comfortably  fixed — unless  they  belonged  to  the 
class  which  does  not  really  want  to  work,  but  expects  to  live 
by  prating  at  saloons. 

As  to  this  State,  what  we  want  above  all  things  is  more 
population.  It  is  the  want  of  labor  which  restricts  our  fruit 
crop,  our  wheat  crop,  our  wine  crop,  our  barley  crop,  our 
crop  of  the  precious  metals,  to  the  figures  of  ten  years  ago  ; 
without  more  people  our  output  can  not  be  increased.  The 
labor  unions  have  shut  out  the  Chinese,  and  now  they  are 
laboring  to  shut  out  the  white  man  as  well.  They  do  not 
care  a  straw  for  the  advancement  of  the  State,  their  only  con- 
cern is  for  their  own  class-interest,  and,  as  to  that,  their 
selfish  ignorance  blinds  them. 


Governor  Markham  is  to  be  congratulated  for  placing  in 
the  position  of  State  Prison  director  Mr.  Irwin  C.  Stump, 
who  is  known  in  this  community  as  a  man  of  high  integrity, 
of  unquestioned  ability,  and  so  enjoys  the  confidence  of 
George  Hearst,  United  States  Senator,  and  J.  B.  Haggin,  of 
the  firm  of  Haggin  &  Tevis,  as  to  be  trusted  in  a  confidential 
position  that  gives  to  him  the  management  of  their  affairs. 
The  large  wealth  of  each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Stump  has  the  general  direction  of  their  vast  con- 
cerns, is  a  complete  guarantee  of  his  capacity  to  manage 
them  ;  and  the  fact  that  he  has  managed  them  successfully 
for  so  many  years  is  an  assurance  that  he  has  the  ability  to 
carry  them  forward  satisfactorily.  The  fact  that  he  displaces 
General  McComb  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Chambers — a  very  ques- 
tionable ring  of  questionable  politicians — gives  entire  satisfac- 
tion to  the  business  community  and  indicates  the  determina- 
tion of  Governor  Markham  to  correct  the  management  of  San 
Quentin  Prison,  and  gives  assurance  of  his  determination  not 
to  yield  to  any  political  ring  or  to  submit  to  any  "  boss  "  influ- 
ence. 

Governor  Markham  did  a  wise  thing  when  he  withdrew  the 
names  of  Governor  Waterman's  candidates  from  confirmation 
by  the  State  senate  and  replaced  them  by  men  for  whose  con- 
duct he  is  willing  to  be  responsible. 

Many  rumors  are  afloat  in  reference  to  Daniel  M.  Burns 
being  constituted  as  a  leader  of  the  Republican  party. 
What  may  be  the  position  occupied  by  Colonel  Bums,  or 
what  relation  he  may  hold  to  the  governor,  we  have  no  knowl- 
edge other  than  from  general  report.  He  is  understood  to  be 
a  close  political  friend  of  Governor  Markham,  and  to  have 
been  influential  in  procuring  his  nomination  and  to  have  ren- 
dered effective  aid  in  his  election. 

We  recognize  the  propriety  of  securing  the  friendly  co- 
operation of  an  intelligent,  disinterested,  and  practical  poli- 
tician who  is  conversant  with  party  affairs,  and  who  is  un- 
selfish enough  to  give  disinterested  advice  to  the  incumbent  of 
the  executive  office.  Colonel  Burns  is  understood  to  be  a 
man  of  wealth,  entirely  independent  in  financial  relations  of 
all  corporations  or  individuals  who  may  desire  to  secure  legis- 
lation. If  in  him  Governor  Markham  shall  find  a  disinter- 
ested, faithful,  and  loyal  adviser,  there  will  be  little  criti- 
cism if  he  shall  listen  to  and  be  governed  by  him.  For 
whether  Colonel  Burns,  W.  W.  Stow,  Martin  Kelly,  or  Phil 
Crimmins  shall  play  the  role  of  political  bosses,  the  governor 
alone  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  acts  performed  by  him. 

We  think  it  a  great  error  of  judgment  if  Governor  Water- 
man has  been  influenced  by  his  private  secretary,  or  by  any 
other  person,  in  the  concluding  acts  of  his  administration, 
and  the  late  governor  will  find  it  very  difficult  to  explain  the 
various  pardons  granted  by  him,  when  it  shall  be  known  that 
every  person  pardoned  for  the  commission  of  offenses  has 
been  presumed  to  have  money  expended  for  his  release. 

We  have  never  doubted  the  personal  integrity  of  the  late 
governor,  and  if  money  has  been  used  in  securing  executive 


pardons,  we  are  confident  that  it  has  been  without  the  knowl- 
edge or  consent  of  the  executive.  Whether  money  has  been 
used  or  not,  the  number  and  character  of  criminals  pardoned 
has  been  excusable  and  explicable  on  no  rule  of  common 
sense  and  common  honesty. 

We  are  informed  by  the  San  Francisco  morning  journals 
that  Mr.  Boruck  has  caused  to  be  printed,  in  the  Sacramento 
Bee  of  January  21st,  a  defense  of  Governor  Waterman,  in 
which  he  sets  forth  all  the  reasons  that  have  influenced  him  in 
the  exercise  of  executive  clemency.  This  communication  we 
have  not  seen  and  can  not  criticise,  and  all  we  feel  at  liberty 
to  say  is  that  neither  Governor  Waterman  nor  his  secretary 
should  be  held  responsible  for  what  has  been  done  in  the 
executive  office,  except  after  public  and  open  official  investi- 
gation has  been  held.  In  common  fairness  to  Governor 
Waterman  and  his  secretary,  all  the  incumbents  of  the 
executive  office  should  be  held  to  be  innocent  until  there  is 
positive  proof  of  their  guilt.  We  can  not  believe  that  any 
person  connected  with  Governor  Waterman's  administration 
would  hesitate  to  submit  to  an  impartial  investigation  of  all 
the  facts  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  executive 
department  for  the  last  four  years.  Until  such  investigation 
is  had,  there  should  be  a  suspension  of  public  opinion  and 
silence  on  the  part  of  the  press. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  at  the  present  time  why  the 
municipal  politics  of  a  metropolis  like  that  of  San  Francisco 
should  be  subject  to  the  control  of  a  political  ring,  which 
runs  saloons  and  other  business  enterprises  of  questionable 
character,  and  is  also  trying  to  control  Federal  and  State 
politics. 

The  uprising  and  rebellion  of  the  Democratic  party  in  the 
last  election,  and  its  overthrow,  are  largely  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  younger  and  better  men  of  the  party  revolted  against 
the  rule  of  Christopher  Buckley,  and  refused  to  submit  to  the 
tyranny  of  a  ring  in  the  municipal  administration. 

It  will  be,  we  think,  generally  admitted  that  the  Markham 
administration  has  opened  wisely  and  gives  promise  of  being 
prudently  and  honestly  conducted.  The  most  promising 
feature  is  the  fight  against  party  bosses,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  conflict  will  not  be  lessened  nor  ended  until  the  last 
professional  politician  is  driven  from  his  occupation. 

If  it  is  true  that  George  H.  Sanderson  as  mayor,  John  D. 
Siebe  as  assessor,  and  Thomas  O'Brien  as  tax-collector,  have 
emancipated  themselves  and  their  offices  from  the  political 
machine  that  has  been  in  operation  for  these  many  years  in 
San  Francisco,  it  will  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  giving  to 
our  city  a  cleaner  and  a  better  government,  and  it  will  follow 
that  the  street,  health,  and  fire  departments  will  be  better 
conducted,  if  members  of  the  board  of  supervisors  are  at 
liberty  to  administer  our  political  affairs  in  independence  and 
without  the  dictation  of  party  bosses  and  the  satellites  who  re- 
volve around  them. 

Just  why  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  should  make  such  a 
persistent  war  against  the  Masonic  order  has  never  quite  fully 
been  understood  by  us.  We,  in  this  country,  find  the  mem- 
bers of  Masonic  lodges  to  possess  a  code  of  morals  and  to 
adopt  a  course  of  life  quite  equal  to  those  who  profess  belief 
in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  And  yet  it  seems  as 
though  in  Italy,  and  in  most  of  the  Roman  Catholic  states, 
the  Papal  Church  looks  upon  the  Ancient  Order  of  Free  and 
Accepted  Masons  as  its  most  bitter  and  determined  enemy. 


In  the  recent  election  in  Ireland,  in  a  Kilkenny  district 
called  Castle  Comer,  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
electors,  who  were  instructed  by  their  bishops  and  priests  to 
vote  in  opposition  to  Parnell,  declared  themselves  to  be  illiter- 
ate, and  as  they  were  unable  to  prepare  their  ballots  for  the 
polls,  the  work  was  done  for  them  by  their  parish  priests. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


A  New  Educational  Institution,  with  a  Distinctive  Idea  and  Special 
Aims,  Greatly  Needed  in  California. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  California,  as  a  State,  is  original  and  pecu- 
liar. Her  distinctiveness  resides  not  alone  in  her  great  varieties  of 
soil,  climate,  and  production,  but  in  her  institutions,  in  the  character 
of  her  manhood  and  womanhood,  in  her  civilization.  In  a  measure, 
her  educational  institutions  partake  of  her  peculiar  Occidentalism, 
though  in  originality  they  differ  little  from  similar  institutions  in  the 
East.  In  a  word,  while  our  State  is  original  and  peculiar  in  many 
respects,  she  has  followed  pretty  closely  the  traditional  types  in  devel- 
oping her  educational  and  religious  institutions.  This  is  the  general 
law  in  the  development  of  educational  and  religious  institutions. 
They  are,  as  a  rule,  more  conservative  and  held  more  closely  to  the 
traditional  lines  than  other  institutions.  It  is  much  harder  to  change 
the  creed  of  a  church,  or  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  than  it  is  the  en- 
tire business  policy  of  a  great  industrial  institution,  involving  a  hun- 
dred times  the  amount  of  capital  and  personal  interests.  Hence,  the 
spectacle  we  often  see  of  the  church  and  the  school  grinding  the  grists 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  reasons  for  this  are  both  socialogical  and 
psychological.  The  masses  are  conservative,  and  there  is  a  social 
inertia  to  continue  in  the  established  order.  Then,  in  religion  and  edu- 
cation, the  ideas  of  most  men  are  narrower,  deeper  seated,  and  their 
prejudices  more  intense  than  on  most  subjects,  and  there  is  a  strength 
of  faith  and  persistence  bom  of  these  subjects  rarely  seen  in  any 
other.  This  old  fogyism  of  the  church  and  the  school  often  leads  men 
of  rational  and  practical  minds,  disciplined  by  the  affairs  of  life,  to 
speak  with  contempt — and  justly,  too— of  the  work  and  methods  of 
the  church  and  school. 

Thus  it  happens  we  have  nearly  every  form  of  the  traditional  school 
in  our  State  ;  and  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  every  educational  insti- 
tution in  the  State  is  largely  traditional  in  its  development  and  work. 
Let  me  emphasize  this  fact.  Our  State  and  public  schools  have  been 
developed  on  the  traditional  models,  and  much  of  their  work  is  still 


done  by  traditional  methods.  We  Have  the  academy,  the  old-fashioned 
seminary,  the  private  school,  the  law  and  divinity  schools — all  good  in 
their  way,  time,  and  place,  but  largely  traditional  in  character  and 
work.  In  our  State  and  public  schools  and  private  educational  institu- 
tions, California  compares  favorably  with  any  State  in  the  Union,  and 
surpasses  many  of  them.  But  these  schools  are  all  largely  traditional 
in  their  types,  aims,  and  methods,  and  consequently  have  a  strong 
tendency  to  do  work  behind  our  times  and  civilization.  Let  me  not  be 
misunderstood.  These  schools  in  California  are  equal  and  superior  in 
some  respects  to  the  same  classes  of  schools  elsewhere  ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  better  that  they  do  the  work  they  are  now  doing  than  to  leave  it 
undone,  at  least  most  of  it.  For  example,  I  think  it  better  for  a  boy  to 
learn  the  traditional  geography,  grammar,  and  logic  of  the  schools  ac- 
cording to  the  old  methods  than  not  to  learn  them  at  all.  There  is  some 
discipline  and  some  little  practical  uses  for  them.  To  be  sure,  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  modern  science,  drawing,  and  manual  train- 
ing, the  sharpening  of  his  intellect  by  his  grammar  and  the  juggling  of 
his  logic  might  make  him  a  worse  rascal,  as  is  often  claimed  ;  but  in 
this,  as  in  all  cases,  much  would  depend  upon  his  heredity  and  environ- 
ment, and  he  would  simply  have  to  take  his  chances.  In  a  word, 
judged  from  scientific  standpoints,  our  institutions  of  learning  largely 
ignore  the  ideas  of  development  according  to  the  laws  of  human  nature 
and  of  training  demanded  by  our  modern  civilization,  which  constitute 
the  soul  of  the  reform  called  the  New  Education.  This  New  Educa- 
tion includes  the  kindergarten,  the  manual  and  industrial  training,  and 
the  scientific  and  polytechnic  schools  as  its  several  phases.  The  ex- 
ceptions mentioned  above  are  our  kindergarten,  the  Cogswell  Manual 
Training  High  School,  and  the  Stanford  University  yet  to  be.  In  these 
three  instances,  California  may  be  said  to  have  developed  institutions 
that  are  original,  distinctive,  and  in  harmony  with  the  demands  of  our 
time  and  civilization. 

The  one  distinctive  educational  institution  which  California  much 
needs,  and  has  not  in  reality  or  promise,  is  a  professional  and  industrial 
training  college.  It  should  provide  education  and  training  for  three 
classes  of  persons  :  (ij  Children  from  the  kindergarten  to  the  high 
school  ;  (2)  manual  and  industrial  training  for  boys  and  girls  in  the 
practical  sciences  and  industrial  arts;  (3)  manual  and  professional 
training  for  young  men  and  women,  fitting  them  to  teach  and  train 
pupils  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  high  school,  according  to  the 
New  Education.  The  college  should  have  three  departments — 
primary,  manual  and  industrial  training,  and  professional.  The 
primary  department  should  begin  with  the  kindergarten,  and  be  a  de- 
velopment of  that  system  of  education  to  the  high-school  grade.  It 
should  be  a  model  school — a  child  and  youth-garten  school — adapting 
the  spirit  and  manual- training  methods  of  the  kindergarten  system, 
and  should  be  used  for  observation  and  practice  teaching  by  the  stu- 
dents in  the  professional  school,  always  under  direction  and  supervision 
of  the  training  teacher.  The  manual  and  industrial  training  depart- 
ment should  be  a  school  of  applied  science  and  industry.  It  should 
train  two  classes  of  pupils — one  in  manual  training,  preparing  them  for 
advanced  courses  in  a  scientific  and  polytechnic  university,  the  other 
fitting  them  directly  for  some  trade  or  calling  in  the  mechanic  arts  and 
industries.  This  department  should  have  shops  and  industrial  and 
scientific  laboratories  equipped.  These  classes  should  also  be  used  for 
observation  and  practice  teaching  by  those  young  men  and  women  in 
the  professional  school  who  desire  to  fit  themselves  to  teach  manual 
and  industrial  training  in  academies  and  high  schools.  The  profes- 
sional department  should  be  a  distinct  school  of  pedagogy,  with  several 
well-defined  courses  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching  and  kindergart- 
ening,  in  educational  psychology,  in  history  and  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  special  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches.  It 
should  train  kindergartners,  primary  teachers,  teachers  for  grammar 
and  high  schools,  and  special  teachers  in  science,  manual  training,  and 
the  various  branches  for  manual  and  special  schools.  A  standard  of 
admission  equal  to  a  high-school  graduation,  or  higher,  should  be 
required,  and  the  course  of  study  should  extend  over  two  years  or  more. 
No  person  should  be  graduated  unless  the  authorities  are  certain  that 
that  person  has  marked  abilities,  natural  and  acquired,  for  the  work  of 
teaching  and  all  the  elements  of  further  growth.  It  should  be  the  aim 
of  the  professional  school  to  turn  out  teachers  who  understand  the 
science  and  art  of  education  and  can  teach  scientifically,  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  New  Education.  The  diploma  of  such  a  college 
would  be  recognized  everywhere  as  evidence  of  a  scientifically  trained 
teacher.  In  this  day  of  science,  discovery,  and  progress  in  almost 
every  line  of  thought,  it  is  amazing  how  much  school  keeping,  grind- 
ing, cramming,  and  tread-mill  work  is  done,  aud  how  little  true  teach- 
ing, and  how  it  is  all  patiently  borne  by  the  community,  and  often 
lauded  by  the  daily  press.  Since  the  political  boss  has  captured  the 
school  systems  in  most  of  our  larger  cities  for  the  spoils  and  power  they 
furnish  him,  the  true  teacher  rarely  gets  a  chance  to  do  scientific  teaching. 
Such  a  professional  and  industrial  training  college  would  have  a 
wide  and  free  field.  The  New  York  Training  College  for  Teachers, 
founded  by  the  Industrial  Educational  Association  of  that  city,  is  the 
only  institution  in  America  that  approximates  this  full  conception  of  a 
professional  college  for  teachers.  The  institution  would  be  original 
and  practical  in  its  plan  and  methods  of  work,  and  at  once  take  a 
prominent  place  among  the  best  special  schools  of  America.  Every 
department  would  be  a  model  for  other  schools.  The  primary  depart- 
ment would  stand  as  a  model  for  the  kindergartens  and  public  schools; 
the  manual  and  industrial  training  department  for  the  high  schools, 
scientific,  and  manual-training  schools  ;  and  the  professional  depart- 
ment for  manual  and  training  schools.  It  would  train  teachers  for  all 
these  schools,  and  in  both  these  respects  exert  a  powerful  influence 
over  the  popular  education  of  the  State.  The  idea  of  a  model  school 
is  not  sufficiently  emphasized  by  educators.  Its  influence  is  great  in 
educational  work.  In  no  other  profession,  except  the  ministry,  do  we 
find  so  few  original  and  creative  minds  and  so  many  imitators.  There 
are  sociological  and  psychological  causes  for  this.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity of  a  good  model  for  the  masses  of  teachers. 

California  is  peculiar  in  another  respect.  She  has  the  greatest 
amount  of  wealth  per  capita  of  any  State  in  the  Union,  and  can  boast 
of  almost  a  hundred  millionaires  among  her  citizens.  Her  millionaires 
will  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  to  her,  according  to  their  character 
and  deeds.  If  they  take  that  nobler  and  more  philanthropic  view  of 
their  positions — that  they  are  trustees  of  their  vast  fortunes  for  human- 
ity— they  will  be  a  blessing,  and  California  will  be  proud  of  them. 
Out  of  this  large  number  of  wealthy  men  and  women,  who  will  come 
forward  and  equip  and  endow  such  a  Professional  and  Industrial 
Training  College  as  we  need,  and  will  be  a  blessing  and  an  honor  to 
the  State  ?  Certainly  no  other  interests  are  so  high  and  sacred  as  the 
true  educational  interests  of  a  commonwealth,  and  no  other  expendi- 
ture of  one's  abundance  could  be  made  that  would  bless  the  children, 
the  youth,  and  the  teachers  of  this  great  State  so  much.  Who  will 
earn  for  himself,  as  has  our  Stanford,  the  title  of  philanthropist  and 
benefactor  in  the  cause  of  the  New  Education,  so  that  posterity  will 
keep  his  memory  bright  and  sacred?  C.  H.  McGrew. 

San  Jose,  January  i,  1891. 

Justin  McCarthy's  Religion. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Having  read  the  editorial  of  the  Argonaut, 
December  29,  1890,  entitled  "  The  Irish  Question,"  I  thought 
that  I  should  correct  one  of  the  many  false  statements  made  in 
that  article.  I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  it,  since  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that,  in  your  fairness,  you  will  acknowledge  the  correction, 
after  sufficient  inquiry  as  to  its  truth.  Mr.  Justin  McCarthy  is  not  a 
Protestant,  as  it  is  so  confidently  affirmed  in  the  article  in  question. 
He  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  not  only  in  name,  but  in  practice,  and.  what  is 
very  honorable,  he  is  not  ashamed  to  let  any  one  know  it.  I  had  the 
honor  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  gentleman  a  few  years  ago, 
during  his  visit  to  Ottawa,  and  I  heard  him  mention  publicly  that  he 
was  a  Roman  Catholic.  No  later  than  last  month  1  heard  the  same 
assurance  given  by  a  friend  of  mine  who  had  been  intimate  with  Mr. 
McCarthy  in  the  old  country. 

Now,  such  a  false 'affirmation  will  incline  the  reader  to  be  cautious 
concerning  some  other  very  bold  statements  in  the  article.  No  one 
will  be  deceived  as  to  the  bitterness  that  animates  the  author  against 
the  Irish  people.  The  impression  created  is  one  of  distrust  in 
the  author's  sincerity  and  truthfulness,  should  he  ever  treat  the  Irish 
question  again— and,  it  may  be  added,  any  question  which  may  touch 
upon  religion. 

Hoping,  sir,  that  you  will  pardon  my  frankness,  I  am  respectfully 
yours,  A.  Dontenwill,  O.  M.  J.,  St.  Louis  College. 

New  Westminster,  B.  C,  January  16,  1891. 

[The  Argonaut  considers  the  "  accusation"  of  Protestantism  as  being 
a  compliment. — Ed:?.] 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  26,  1891. 


THE  HIDE-OUT  OF  DONA  FRANCISCA. 

When  Don  Manuel  Micheltorena,  commandant-general 
and  governor  of  California,  came  up  hither  from  Mexico  in 
1842,  he  brought  with  him  some  three  hundred  as  scurvy 
knaves  as  could  well  be  thrust  upon  the  notice  and  endurance 
of  a  people  peaceable  and  law-abiding,  albeit  somewhat  shift- 
less and  indolent  for  the  most  part.  The  Mexican  army, 
even  to-day,  is  recruited  largely,  as  to  its  ranks,  from  the  con- 
victed criminal  element  ;  and  so  most  of  Micheltorena's  men 
werepresidartos — that  is  to  say,  men  who  were  doing  sen- 
tence  from   the   prison  of    Lake  Chapala,  in  the   State   of 

Jalisco,  near  the  fair  city  of  Guadalaxara. 

Is  it  not  written  in  the  histories  how  these  lawless  gentry 
proved  "  a  scourge  of  God  "  to  the  simple  and  kindly  people 
of  California,  and  what  desperate  measures  they  often  had  to 
take  to  protect  themselves  from  the  depredations  of  the  jail- 
birds ?  In  Los  Angeles,  where  Micheltorena  established  his 
head-quarters,  in  Main  Street,  on  the  ground  where  after- 
ward stood  the  Bella  Union — still  later  changed  to  the  St. 
Charles— Hotel,  the  civil  powers  had  to  enact  a  new  code  of 
ordinances  in  consequence  of  the  invasion.  The  young  In- 
dian girls,  who  had  been  secluded  in  apartments  called  "  nun- 
neries," under  the  care  of  matrons,  at  the  Missions,  had  been 
left  at  large  since  secularization.  But,  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  as  well  as  morality,  it  was  now  found  necessary  to 
treat  them  as  depositadas,  under  the  old  Spanish  system  of 
dealing  with  girls  whose  safety  was  menaced  ;  that  is  to  say, 
they  were  given  into  the  custody  and  keeping  of  respectable 
and  prominent  families,  who  became  responsible  for  their  safe 
keeping.  Among  the  other  inconveniences  resultant  from 
the  importation  of  Micheltorena's  delectable  crew,  it  became 
necessary  to  establish  a  committee  of  safety,  and  a  patrol 
force  to  beat  the  streets  at  night,  and  guard  against  robberies 
and  other  outrages. 

The  alcalde  of  that  time  was  a  young  gentleman  born  in 
Mexico,  who  had  come  to  California  some  years  earlier  (and 
who,  it  may  be  said  en  passant,  still  lives  in  Los  Angeles  at 
the  ripe  age  of  some  three-quarters  of  a  century,  beloved  by 
his  familiars  and  respected  by  all,  since  the  record  of  his 
long,  useful  life  is  marred  by  no  shameful  deed,  nor  any  con- 
duct other  than  manly,  generous,  and  conscientious).  This 
gentleman,  who  may  be  called  Don  Mariano  Hidalgo,  chiefly 
because  his  real  name  is  something  entirely  different,  opened 
his  house  to  the  newly  arrived  officers  of  Micheltorena's 
retinue,  and  among  those  who  accepted  his  hospitality  was 
one  Captain  Noriega.  This  was  a  handsome  fellow,  in  a 
dark-browed,  gipsy  fashion,  though  his  snaky  eye  inspired  a 
certain  distrust  and  repugnance.  And,  truth  to  tell,  he,  as 
well  as  various  of  his  confreres,  was  tarred  with  the  same  stick 
as  the  men  of  the  ranks.  Of  each  and  every  one,  too,  it 
might  be  said  that  he  was  a  very  devil  of  a  fellow  among  the 
women,  and  they  paid  prompt  and  pertinacious  court  to  the  fair 
Californians,  who  were,  perhaps  because  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
their  surroundings,  of  a  character  more  frank  and  animated 
than  their  somewhat  inane  sisters  of  Mexico  proper. 

Now,  the  particular  maiSen  whom  Captain  Noriega  singled 
out  by  his  attentions  was  Francisca,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Don  Jose  Vedapulse,  grantee  of  one  of  the  largest  domains 
acquired  under  the  Mexican  Government — the  Rancho  San- 
tiago de  Santa  Ana.  Francisca  was  a  handsome  young 
woman,  and  a  clever  one  in  her  day  and  generation.  She  had 
longmaintained  a  sort  of  Platonic  flirtation  with  Don  Mariano 
Hidalgo,  who  was  her  most  frequent  partner  in  the  dances 
which  celebrated  most  social  events  of  the  period,  and  his 
attentions,  grave  if  gallant,  were  bestowed  upon  her  on  all 
occasions.  Nevertheless,  he  had  never  manifested  any  dis- 
position to  monopolize  her  nor  to  keep  her  from  any  suitor, 
neither  had  he  given  indications  of  any  tenderer  sentiment 
than  friendship. 

Such  was  the  situation  when  Captain  Noriega  arrived  and 
paid  to  Doha  Francisca  such  assiduous  court  as  soon  termi- 
nated in  a  direct  proposal  of  marriage.  Don  Jose"  Vedapulse 
was  a  man  of  pronounced,  not  to  say  violent,  manners,  and 
his  language  was  not  such  as  would  have  distinguished  him  at 
court  by  its  elegance.  When  Noriega's  proposal  was  laid  be- 
fore him,  he  bellowed  and  raged  like  one  of  the  bulls  of  his 
own  pastures. 

"  What !  marry  my  Francisca  !  But  heard  ye  ever  the 
like  of  such  cursed  impudence  ?  /  Por  Dios  /  a  miserable 
jail-bird  captain  !  Does  he  think,  then,  that  my  girls  were 
bred  up  for  camp-followers  or  canteen-women  that  he  maketh 
such  pretensions  ? "  and  there  ensued  a  string  of  the  soft, 
sweet-sounding  oaths  of  the  Spanish  language,  which  sound 
vastly  like  endearments,  but  contain  insults  so  monstrous,  so 
inconceivably  inhuman,  as  to  shock  and  stab  even  the  least 
sensitive  of  susceptibilities.  And  the  good  and  numerous 
family  of  Don  Jose  now  were  treated  to  such  a  dog's  life  that 
the  boys  took  to  the  bush  incontinently,  like  harried  coyotes, 
and  found  it  convenient  to  pay  visits  to  neighboring  ranchos, 
and  the  girls  were  seized  with  a  marked  attack  of  devoutness, 
and  kept  to  their  beads  all  day  long  and  for  many  a  day  there- 
after. 

Only  Francisca  did  not  succumb.  She  was  really  the  ener- 
getic and  strong-minded  one  of  the  family,  as  she  had  proved 
ere  this  on  more  than  one  occasion.  A  year  or  two  before, 
for  instance,  when  Don  Jose  had  sold,  for  a  good  many  thou- 
sands in  ready  cash,  one  of  his  various  ranchos,  Francisca 
had  gone  to  the  big  Chinese  chest,  red-leather-covered  and 
brass-studded,  into  which  the  money  had  been  tumbled,  big 
clumsy  dollars  and  golden  ounces,  and  she  had  therefrom 
filled  her  apron  with  the  coins,  which  she  straightway  carried 
to  her  ally,  Hidalgo,  and.  asseverating  that  her  father  had 
given  her  the  money,  she  had  prevailed  upon  the  young  man 
to  use  it  for  the  sending  to  school,  at  an  Eastern  college,  of 
two  of  her  brothers,  Andrunico  and  Ygnacio,  who  afterward 
came  to  figure  with  credit  in  affairs  of  history.  This  had 
done  Francisca,  ignorant  herself  as  might  be  as  to  aught  of 
book-learning,  but  of  natural  parts  so  good  that  she  laid 
great  stress  on  the  advantages  of  education,  seeing  how  poor 
a  figure  her  own  people  cut  in  comparison  with  those  more 
learned. 


As  has  been  said,  then,  Francisquita,  in  this  emergency,  did 
not  succumb  with  meekness  to  her  father's  anger,  although  at 
first  she  did  not  jeopardize  the  situation  by  overt  defiance. 
Temporizing,  as  most  women  are  by  nature,  and  cunning,  as 
Mexican  women  are  made  by  their  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions, she  at  first  affected  submission,  until  she  could  effect  an 
interview  with  Don  Mariano  Hidalgo  ;  and,  him  seeing,  she 
at  once  asked  him  roundly  if  he  entertained  toward  her  inten- 
tions matrimonial. 

'<  Francisquita,"  said  the  young  man,  gTavely,  "  that  your 
company  is  pleasant  to  me,  all  the  world  knows.  I  have 
never  sought  to  deny  or  conceal  this.  I  have  ever  sought 
you  freely  and  frankly,  yet  not,  I  trust,  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  cause  you  detriment,  or  to  keep  off  any  suitor  you  might 
incline  to  welcome.  As  for  myself,  I  am  in  no  position  to 
marry.  As  you  know,  my  father  is  absorbed  in  books  and 
studies,  and  I  am  practically  the  head  of  our  family.  With 
my  mother  and  all  my  sisters  to  provide  for,  I  could  not  give 
a  wife  the  material  surroundings  of  her  deserts — and  I  will 
wed  no  woman  to  do  her  less  than  justice." 

Now  upon  this  avowal  there  followed  a  little  scene  of  de- 
spair, reproach,  and  disappointment,  pretty  enough,  no  doubt, 
from  the  romantic,  dramatic  standpoint,  but  trying  to  a  young 
man's  nerves  and  courage.  But,  if  the  single-hearted  young 
alcalde  was  inclined  to  waver,  he  somehow  found  strength  to 
carry  him  over  the  ordeal,  and  restored  the  tender  and  tearful 
maiden  to  the  bosom  of  her  family,  whence,  after  a  time  given 
over  to  hysterical  plaints  and  wailings,  she  presently  dis- 
patched to  Noriega  a  messenger  to  say  that  she  favored  his 
suit,  and  was  inclined  to  wed  him,  in  the  very  teeth  of  her 
irate  father. 

The  doughty  captain  hastened  to  the  dwelling  of  the  Veda- 
pulses,  which  stood  some  distance  up  the  river,  on  the  way  to 
the  Arroyo  Seco.  For  his  sins,  he  arrived  just  in  time  to 
meet  Don  Jose  Vedapulse,  brimming  over  with  wrath  and 
hatred,  and  he  received  from  the  furious  father  a  storm  of 
abuse  that  would  speedily  have  been  merged  into  a  storm  of 
blows,  had  not  Noriega  chosen  the  prudent  part  of  valor. 

This  treatment,  however,  was  not  calculated  to  sweeten  a 
temper  never  seraphic.  Therefore  it  happened  that  when 
Don  Mariano  Hidalgo,  returning  from  the  routine  of  his  civic 
duties,  came  into  his  own  house,  he  was  saluted  with  a 
torrent  of  abuse  and  insult  from  the  lips  of  his  guest, 
Noriega. 

"  But  what  is  this,  Seiior  Capitan  ?  "  said  the  young  man, 
with  calmness  and  dignity ;  "  methinks  these  are  strange 
amenities,  which  I  have  done  naught  to  merit  at  your  hands. 
May  I  ask  you  to  enter  into  explanations  ?  " 

"  Much  of  explanation  wilt  thou  get  from  me,  thou  uncouth 
cholo  !  "  cried  the  other,  with  fury  ;  "  barbarians  that  you  are 
— you  Californians  !  savages  like  the  Indians  you  herd  with, 
yet  daring  to  interpose  yourself  in  the  affairs  of  gente  de 
razon  J  *  Explanations,  indeed,  from  me  !  Take  that  for 
your  explanations  1 "  and  he  caught  up  one  of  the  muskets 
stacked  in  a  corner  and  lunged  at  Hidalgo  with  the  bayonet 
so  fiercely  that  the  blow,  had  it  fallen,  would  have  left  the 
Honorable  Ayuntamiento  of  the  Pueblo  of  Nuestra  Seiiora 
la  Reina  de  Los  Angeles  without  a  president. 

But  Don  Mariano — even  nqw^in  his  seventy-fifth  year,  as 
nimble  as  an  urchin — steppecl^tfghtly  aside,  and  two  other 
men  who  were  present  caught  and  held  fast  the  arms  of 
Noriega,  to  whom  his  host  addressed  a  few  brief  words  of  stern 
upbraiding  for  a  treachery  which,  he  said,  he  would  chastise 
at  a  fitting  opportunity,  since  he  could  not  outrage  his  own 
roof  by  a  breach  of  hospitality. 

Now,  the  alcalde  had  learned  that  Noriega's  trysts  with 
Francisquita  Vedapulse  were  appointed  by  messages,  sum- 
moning the  girl  to  a  meeting  by  the  river  near  the  family 
dwelling  ;  and  that  night,  when  Noriega  had  sped  away  on 
his  errand  the  lad  who  called  the  girl,  he  felt  a  hand  laid 
lightly  but  firmly  on  his  shoulder,  and  turned  to  meet  the  deli- 
cate face  and  flashing  eyes  of  Mariano  Hidalgo. 

"  Now  draw  thy  blade  and  defend  thee,  insolente  I  thou 
hast  yet  to  learn  how  a  ' Califomian  barbarian  '  can  punish 
an  affront.  We  are  no  longer  beneath  the  roof  whose  sacred- 
ness  protects  thee.     Draw,  sehor,  ingrate  and  coward  !  " 

It  was  not  a  lengthy  combat  that  waged  there  under  the 
rustling  sycamores.  The  young  alcalde  had  a  true  eye,  a 
steady  hand,  and  no  inconsiderable  knowledge  of  swordsman- 
ship ;  and  before  the  whirring  owls  had  had  time  to  decide  if  this 
was  aught  to  affright  them,  his  Toledan  blade  had  dealt 
so  good  and  fair  a  blow  to  Noriega's  longer  weapon  that  it 
spun,  broken  in  twain,  to  lodge  in  a  tangle  of  briars. 

Then,  "  Sheathe,  seiior,  sheathe  1 "  cried  Noriega  ;  "  you 
see  that  I  am  defenseless  1  " 

"  I  see  I  have  disarmed  you  of  your  sword,"  said  Mariano 
Hidalgo,  dryly  ;  "  but  who  shall  swear  you  have  not  a  pair  of 
pistols  or  a  poniard  ?  You  presidarios  usually  hold  in  reserve 
some  such  loyal  little  plaything.  Yet  will  I  take  the  chances 
and  chastise  you  like  a  froward  school-boy.  Nay  ;  never 
take  that  tone,  between  bluster  and  whimper — your  life  is  safe 
— it  is  only  a  spanking  I  will  give  you  ! "  And,  true  to  the 
word,  he  laid  upon  the  captain  with  the  flat  of  his  sword — in  the 
less  dignified  and  less  vital  parts  of  Noriega's  person,  it  is  true, 
but  with  so  much  muscular  good-will  and  swiftness  that  the  sol- 
dier was  well-nigh  battered  to  bits  when  he  was  let  off  by  his 
assailant,  with  the  recommendation  to  betake  himself  home 
and  dress  his  bruises  with  balsams. 

By  this  time  the  errand-lad  had  come  back  to  his  master, 
who  was  glad  enough  of  help  in  mounting  and  leaving  ;  but 
Noriega  did  not  know,  nor  Hidalgo,  until  long  years  after, 
that  Francisca  had  obeyed  her  summons  so  promptly  that  she 
had  witnessed  the  castigation.  To  this  circumstance,  which 
for  very  shame  she  would  not  divulge  for  long  thereafter,  was 
due,  no  doubt,  her  subsequent  procedure. 

The  next  morning  the  pueblo  was  in  an  uproar.  Noriega 
had  called  his  comrades  about  him,  and  with  fanfaronade 
and  bluster  incited  them  against  the  beggarly  Californians, 
who  dared  to  set  themselves  up  against  their  betters  and  mas- 
ters. To  his  chief,  he  preferred  a  formal  complaint,  full  of 
braggadocio,   affected  sentiment,   and  professional   swagger, 


setting  forth  that  the  civilians  defied  and  mocked  the  power 
of  the  military,  and  that,  owing  to  the  vile  and  self-interested 
machinations  of  one  of  these  presumptuous  varlets,  his — 
Noriega's — betrothed,  Dona  Francisca  Vedapulse,  was  unlaw- 
fully immured  and  restrained  of  her  liberty  in  the  house  of 
her  father  ;  wherefore  he,  the  fond  and  devoted  lover,  called 
upon  the  authorities  to  release  and  restore  her. 

Urged  and  goaded  by  his  officers,  Micheltorena  had  re- 
course to  the  old  Spanish  law  which  provides  that  a  maiden 
restrained  of  her  liberty,  on  appeal  of  one  who  claims  to  be 
her  accepted  suitor,  shall,  by  virture  of  an  ordinance  not 
greatly  dissimilar  to  that  of  habeas  corpus,  be  produced  be- 
fore the  court,  which  shall  then  confide  her  to  or  "deposit 
with  "  some  family  of  acknowledged  rank  or  standing,  pend- 
ing the  time  her  lover  shall  show  cause  why,  both  parties  con- 
senting and  he  being  duly  qualified,  they  shall  be  permitted 
to  marry. 

But — lo  and  behold  1  when  the  necessary  papers  were  sent 
for  service  upon  Don  Jose  Vedapulse,  they  found  an  empty 
house,  and  the  neighbors,  being  duly  questioned,  gave  notice 
that  Don  Jose'  had  rallied  his  kinsmen  to  the  number  of 
twenty  or  thirty.  Torn  and  dissevered  by  personal  grudges 
or  contentions,  they  nevertheless  recognized  blood  as  so  much 
thicker  than  water,  that,  at  the  summons  of  their  chieftain, 
they  had  assembled,  armed,  spurred,  and  booted,  and  between 
one  day  and  that  which  followed,  they  had  taken  horse, 
loaded  pack-mules,  and,  with  their  henchmen  and  myrmidons, 
had  made  off  to  the  remote  mountain  gorges  and  fastnesses 
of  the  Rancho  Santiago  de  Santa  Ana  1     A  tableau  ! 

General  Micheltorena  sent  for  Mariano  Hidalgo,  and  held 
grave  conference  upon  this  matter. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  he  said,  "  that  this  affair  should  rest 
here.  That  were  to  set  at  naught  all  vestige  of  authority  over 
these  people,  already  far  too  much  inclined  to  independence 
and  defiance.  I  am  in  a  serious  quandary.  By  the  twofold 
virtue  of  my  offices  as.  governor  and  commandant,  I  must 
consider  and  placate  both  factions — the  military  and  the  civil 
— and  each  is  sure  to  come  buzzing  about  my  ears  like 
hornets,  at  the  faintest  fancied  sign  of  favor  to  the  other. 
Don  Mariano,  you  must  assist  me.  They  say  your  influence 
is  paramount  with  Don  Jos£  Vedapulse,  and  what  your  influ- 
ence has  done,  it  can  undo.  You  must  have  them  bring  back 
Francisquita  to  the  pueblo." 

"  Sefior  general,"  answered  the  other,  "  you  attribute  to  me 
a  greater  part  than  I  have  played  in  this  matter.  As  I  am  in 
no  position  to  marry,  it  would  ill  become  me  to  enact  the  dog 
in  the  manger  and  keep  the  girl  from  another.  True  it  is 
that  I  deem  Noriega  an  unfitting  husband,  regarding  him  as 
a  scoundrel.  But  her  shoes  and  her  husband  must  a  woman 
choose  for  herself,  since  hers  will  be  their  discomforts.  As 
the  representative  of  the  civil  powers,  it  is  at  once  my  duty 
and  my  good  pleasure  to  help  you  in  restoring  peace  and 
order." 

Thus  armed  with  the  twofold  authorization  of  Micheltorena 
and  empowered  to  employ  force,  if  necessary,  the  alcalde  took 
his  own  familiar  servant,  and  rode  out  to  the  Rancho  Santiago 
de  Santa  Ana,  domain  of  the  Vedapulses.  The  rancho-house 
itself  was  closed  and  solitary  ;  not  even  a  vaquero  was  visible 
about  it.  Hidalgo  rode  on,  to  a  rugged  mountain  caiion  of 
his  knowledge,  in  whose  picturesque  defiles  the  owners  had 
ere  now  more  than  once  taken  refuge,  when  the  Indians  were 
at  war,  or  whilst  the  Manilas  were  scouring  the  country. 

He  had  proceeded  not  far  into  the  gorge,  when  "  Hatia 
alia  /  "  rang  out  from  behind  a  bowlder,  where  he  presently 
descried  peeping  forth  an  old-fashioned  bell-mouthed  carbine 
of  his  acquaintance,  and  behind  that  the  eyes  of  Don  Juan 
Estrada,  the  grandsire  of  Francisca.  The  alcalde  dismounted, 
sat  down  on  a  wayside  rock,  rolled  a  cigarette  of  corn-husk, 
and  called  a  parley.  Don  Juan  came  out  of  his  ambush, 
took  a  pull  at  a  proffered  flask,  and  swore  by  all  the  heathen 
gods  and  all  the  saints  in.  the  calendar  that  Hidalgo  must 
carry  his  quest  no  further.  Mariano  was  intelligent  and 
clever  ;  he  had  a  winning  tongue,  and  well  he  knew  that  it  is 
less  the  force  and  justice  of  an  argument  than  the  manner  of 
its  presentation  which  convinces.  Half-an-hour  later,  he  was 
jogging  up  the  canon  with  the  old  gentleman,  and  thus  insured 
against  the  shots  that  might  else  have  pattered  around  him, 
notwithstanding  his  long  and  intimate  friendship  with  the 
family. 

At  last  they  reached  a  shelf-like  level,  where  were  gathered 
a  score  of  the  Vedapulse  clan,  armed  and  sullen  of  aspect, 
and  here  ensued  another  long  and  tedious  discussion,  so 
heated  that  more  than  once  the  pacific  embassador  was  clearly 
in  peril.  But  once  again  his  tact  and  persistency  prevailed, 
and,  at  last,  Don  JostS  Vedapulse  himself  conducted  the 
alcalde  up  the  slippery  masked  path  that  led  to  a  cave  in  the 
mountain-side — the  favorite  "  hide-out  "  of  the  family — where 
Doha  Francisca  sat  under  the  stern  guard  of  her  mother. 
Both  women  were  clad  in  mourning  garb,  and  the  face  of  the 
girl,  still  weeping  bitterly,  showed  how  constantly  her  tears 
had  been  flowing. 

The  elders  drew  aside,  out  of  earshot,  whilst  the  alcalde 
and  Francisca  talked  earnestly  and  long.  To  so  much 
purpose,  too,  that  Don  Jose"  Vedapulse  listened  with  satis- 
faction to  their  decision,  and  readily  agreed  to  the  propo- 
sition they  submitted  to  him.  Then,  after  sharing  in  a  hearty 
meal,  of  which  the  principal  feature  was  a  barbecued  year- 
ling, brought  up  hither  from  the  Vedapulse  ranges,  the  alcalde 
of  Los  Angeles  and  his  servant  rode  away  to  spend  the  night 
at  the  rancho  of  another  of  the  old  patriarchal  families  down 
on  the  llanos. 

When  he  rode  into  Los  Angeles  the  next  day,  society  in  the 
pueblo,  as  represented  by  the  principal  families,  accompanied 
by  Micheltorena's  officers  and  a  few  Americans,  was  disport- 
ing at  a  dia  de  campo  *  and  barbecue,  under  the  great  syca- 
more of  historic  fame,  whence  Aliso  Street  takes  its  name. 
Great  was  the  flutter  of  curiosity,  and  the  pressure  of  its 
urgency  presently  impelled  Micheltorena  to  leave  the  pleasure- 
ground  and  seek  Hidalgo. 

"  You  gave  me  five  days  in  which  to  carry  out  your  in- 
structions, did  you  not,  Sehor  Gobernador?"  the  alcalde  re- 


*  Reasoning  people— the  whites,  as  opposed  to  the  Indians. 
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sponded  to  the  other's  queries  ;  "  yes— well,  I  shall  be  quite 
ready  to  report  when  the  five  days  are  done."  And  then 
the  two  men  laughed  together,  and  Micheltorena,  putting  his 
thumb  and  finger  into  the  shape  of  a  bird's  long  beak,  as  an 
imputation  of  sagacity  and  wariness,  exclaimed  :  "  Tanta 
lansa.'  ianta  lanza/'"as  he  sat  down  with  the  alcalde  to 
enjoy  cigarettes  and  a  mouthful  of  something  comforting  and 

cordial.  ....'. 

More  than  one  of  the  local  burghers,  for  all  their  inertia 
curious  as  women,  found  one  or  another  pretext  to  drop  in  at 
the  Vedapulse  domicile,  on  the  day  and  hour  appointed  by 
Micheltorena. 

Noriega  was  there,  in  all  the  bravery  of  uniform  he  could 
muster,  with  flank  support  from  among  his  fellows.  At  the 
governor-commandant's  indication,  he  arose  and  glibly  re- 
cited how,  being  in  relations  of  plighted  troth  with  Dona 
Francisca  Vedapulse,  the  lady  was  deprived  of  her  liberty 
and  restrained  by  the  prejudices  of  her  father.  Wherefore 
he,  Noriega,  did  now  appeal  to  the  law  of  the  land  for  succor 
and  redress. 

Micheltorena  then  recapitulated  the  matter  and  called 
upon  Francisca  for  her  statement.  She  rose  up,  pale,  slight, 
attired  in  black,  with  her  head  covered  with  a  mourning  veil. 
Her  countenance  was  ghastly  with  the  traces  of  weeping, 
but  it  was  now  devoid  of  all  expression,  and  her  voice  was 
even  and  passionless. 

"  It  is  true,"  she  said,  "  I  was  affianced  to  Captain  Noriega. 
But  now — the  counsels  of  my  family,  and  my  own  sense  of 
what  is  best,  have  decided  me  to  break  the  bond.  I  no 
longer  wish  to  marry  him." 

■Qat—pif!  paf!  pum  !  the  warrior  exploded  in  dismayed 
and  furious  remonstrance.  This  was  a  coil — a  snare — this 
was    never   her    own    decision.      A   traitor   stood   between 

them 

For  the  first  time  a  glimmer  of  feeling  played  over  Fran- 
cisca's  face,  as  she  looked  at  him — had  he  but  known  it  !— 
with  something  of  the  same  disdain  that  had  been  her  humili- 
ation when  she  saw  through  the  branches  and  the  vines,  in 
the  dusk  of  the  arroyo,  her  lover  writhing  and  leaping  under 
the  blows  of  the  alcalde's  sword-flat. 

"  This  is  quite  my  own  resolve,"  she  declared,  firmly  ;  "  given 
without  coercion  or  compulsion,  on  account  of  somewhat 
known  to  me,  but  not  to  my  family.  Even  if  I  had  not  been 
brought  in  from  the  grotto,  I  would  not  have  wedded  Captain 
Noriega." 

Clearly  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said  here.  Even 
Noriega  held  his  peace  within  the  house  ;  but,  after  the  man- 
ner of  his  kind,  away  from  her  natural  protectors,  he  broke 
into  vile  insults  and  slurs  against  Francisca,  until  even  his 
own  companions  were  ashamed,  and  silenced  him. 

About  ten  of  the  clock  that  night,  the  alcalde,  on  his  rounds 
to  look  after  the  patrol,  heard  himself  called  by  one  who  came 
running,  breathlessly — his  friend,  Louis  Arenas. 

"  Mariano  !  for  the  love  of  the  good  God  !  be  thou  cau- 
tious !  There  is  one  would  slay  thee — he  has  all  but  stabbed 
me  for  thee  !  As  I  went  through  the  narrow  street  before 
thy  dwelling,  he  sprang  upon  me,  and  the  steel  was  at  my 
throat  when  my  hat  fell  off  and  he  saw  my  face  by  the  light 
of  the  lantern  over  thy  doorway.  We  are  of  one  size,  thou 
knowest,  and  doubtless  he  was  deceived,  moreover,  by  the 
likeness  of  the  sarapes."  For  exactly  similar  were  the  wraps 
these  two  wore:  long,  nanowish  blankets,  with  a  comer  tossed 
over  the  shoulder — the  fine,  densely  woven,  almost  water- 
proof wares  of  El  Saltillo. 

Don  Mariano  Hidalgo  turned  back  to  the  corral  of  a  friend, 
whose  horse  he  mounted,  and  presently  came  into  the  dark, 
narrow  street  from  the  opposite  direction,  and,  contrary  to  his 
custom  at  night,  on  horseback.  So  it  happened  that  the  man 
sitting  crouched  by  the  alcalde's  door  took  little  notice  till  the 
rider  was  fairly  upon  him,  with  a  pistol  pointed  at  his  breast. 
Then  the  fellow  stammered  and  sputtered,  and  vowed  he 
was  but  napping  there  in  innocence,  being  overcome  by 
liquor.  But  the  wary  alcalde's  insistence  presently  brought 
out  of  the  sleeve  of  the  miscreant  one  of  the  bayonets  used 
on  the  guns  of  the  presidarios.  And  the  fellow  himself,  be- 
ing marched  to  barracks,  confronted  with  Luis  Arenas,  and 
subjected  to  pressure,  perhaps  none  too  gentle,  confessed  the 
attempted  murder,  and  showed  the  money  Noriega  had  given 
•  him  as  an  earnest  of  what  he  agreed  to  pay  on  the  death  of 
the  alcalde. 

Notwithstanding  this  disclosure,  so  troublous  were  the  times 
and  so  delicate  was  the  position  of  the  governor,  that  the  only 
punishment  he  saw  his  way  to  inflict  upon  Noriega  was  trans- 
fer to  the  presidio  of  Monterey.  Here  the  scoundrel  after- 
ward married  a  lady  whom  he  subsequently  abandoned  at 
Mazatlan,  on  the  way  back  to  Mexico,  where,  it  was  learned, 
he  already  had  a  wife  ere  he  came  to  California. 

Francisca  "Vedapulse  seemed  to  have  lost  all  interest  in  life; 
less,  it  was  always  believed,  because  of  her  unhappy  episode 
with  regard  to  Noriega  than  because  she  was  hopelessly  in 
love  with  the  young  alcalde.  She  passively  submitted  to  mar- 
riage with  a  man  of  her  father's  choice,  who  led  her  a  sad 
life  ;  yet,  being  widowed,  she  once  more  accepted  a  husband 
at  the  hands  of  her  family — an  American  this  time,  honest 
and  kindly,  if  somewhat  shiftless.  But  the  strength  and  en- 
durance of  her  early  affection  were  proved  by  her  entreaties, 
when  dying,  that  Don  Mariano  Hidalgo  might  watch  over 
her  helpless  children.  And  they,  now  grown  to  full  maturity, 
have  ever  found  indeed  a  true  and  faithful  friend  in  him,  now 
the  only  survivor  of  all  who  figured  in  this  little  drama. 
Santa  Barbara,  September,  1890.         Y.  H.  Addis. 


The  highest  court  of  Maryland  decided  that  the  liquor  law 
of  the  State  applies  to  the  dispensation  of  drinks  in  a  social 
club  as  fully  as  in  a  saloon,  and  consequently  that  clubs  must 
obey  the  law  or  suffer  its  penalties.  The  supreme  court  of 
Massachusetts  has  held  that  the  law  does  not  apply  to  clubs 
unless  they  are  mere  tippling  establishments  run  under  the 
name  of  a  club  for  the  purpose  of  evading  the  statute.  The 
court  draws  a  distinction  between  a  saloon  which  is  public  and 
open  to  everybody,  and  a  club  which  is  a  private  body  open 
only  to  its  members. 


THE    FRENCHMAN'S    CHRISTMAS. 

"  Parisina  "  writes  of  the  Holiday  Week  in  Paris. 

A  happy  new-year  to  you  !  I,  you,  every  one,  have  been 
repeating  this  formula  throughout  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 
The  majority,  I  trust,  with  heartfelt  good-will,  but  many  with 
more  than  half-an-eye  to  possible  contingencies  in  the  way  of 
coin  of  the  realm  or  its  equivalent  in  kind.  One  needs  a 
well-lined  purse  to  respond  pleasantly  to  all  the  "  happy  new- 
years  "  murmured  insidiously  in  one's  ears  on  the  first  of  Jan- 
uary. Desrochers,  our  concierge,  has  smiled  upon  us  omin- 
ously for  some  weeks  past,  has  been  unusually  punctual  in 
bringing  up  our  letters,  has  pulled  the  cordon  with  unaccustomed 
alacrity  when  we  came  home  after  the  house  has  been  shut  up 
for  the  night,  and  has  left  the  gas  alight  when  our  friends 
lingered  with  us  instead  of  leaving  them  to  stumble  down- 
stairs in  the  dark.  He  must  have  a  couple  of  louis  at  the 
least ;  if  we  would  keep  him  in  good-humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
eleven  months,  double  that.  Angele,  our  cook,  has  carefully 
studied  our  taste  in  savories  and  sweets,  helped  us  to  draw  up 
tempting  Christmas  menus  for  our  guests  with  a  noble  disre- 
gard to  her  own  trouble  in  carrying  them  out.  Gold,  too, 
must  be  her  reward,  hidden  within  a  dapper  little  purse.  If 
we  take  the  omnibus  that  passes  our  door,  the  conductor  will 
touch  his  cap  as  we  enter  the  vehicle,  so  when  he  tenders  the 
change  to  our  silver  piece,  we  wave  him  back.  No  fear  of 
finding  the  foot-warmer  cold  in  the  fiacre,  for  the  cabman  ex- 
pects a  double  fare  to-day.  As  for  the  postman,  he  called  a 
month  ago,  and  presented  us  with  an  almanac  and  went  away 
rejoicing,  the  richer  by  a  dollar.  We  had  early  visits,  too, 
from  the  scavenger  who  sweeps  the  road,  from  the  lamp- 
lighter, from  the  chiflbnnier  who  lifts  our  rubbish,  from  the 
vidangeur  who  inspects  the  drains,  from  the  telegraph-boy, 
from  the  employee  of  the  gas-works,  all  of  whom,  and  many 
others,  too,  seem  to  fear  that  Christmas  might  be  fatal  to  our 
constitutions,  and  so  come  to  wish  us  a  happy  new-year  early 
in  December.  Alone  the  woman  who  brings  our  matutinal  loaf 
will  wait  until  twelfth-day — according  to  time-honored  cus- 
tom— when  she  will  present  us  with  a  galette,  rich  and  flakey, 
some  half-yard  in  diameter,  with  the  best  wishes  for  the  health 
and  happiness  of  the  family.  Our  thanks,  of  course,  take  the 
shape  of  a  broad  silver  piece. 

We  have  tipped  our  boys  and  girls  as  generously  as  our 
means  will  permit,  and  have  feasted  them  and  surfeited  them 
with  sweets.  We  have  purchased  knickknacks  for  our  intimate 
friends,  useful  presents  for  our  dependents  and  poor  relations, 
and  toys  for  the  children.  It  is  also  to  be  hoped  we  have 
subscribed  toward  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  this  bitter 
weather  ;  not,  perhaps,  a  la  Rothschild,  but  if  only  enough  to 
gladden  the  heart  of  one  waif,  to  provide  one  starving  wretch 
with  food,  it  were  not  in  vain.  The  public  soup-kitchens 
dole  out  double  rations  on  new-year's-day,  and  the  house- 
less poor  who  seek  a  Shelter  in  the  wards  of  the  Hospi- 
talite  de  Nuit  find  a  plenteous  supper  awaiting  them  as 
well  as  lodging,  and  you  may  be  sure  there  is  not  a 
bed  empty,  or  a  comer  without  its  shake-down  of  straw 
for  those  who  come  in  late.  Mme.  Camot  has  made 
happy  the  homes  of  many  a  needy  widow  with  little  mouths 
to  feed  ;  six  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  by  her  thus 
in  food  and  clothing  for  these  women  and  their  little  ones. 
If  report  speaks  true,  the  Golden  Rose — the  annual  gift  of  the 
Pope — has  this  year  found  its  way  to  the  Elysee.  And  even 
at  the  risk  of  some  little  awkwardness  to  himself,  surely  the 
president  will  not  grudge  his  better  half  this  distinction — 
hitherto  reserved  for  the  wives  and  daughters  of  sovereigns 
and  princes.  Last  year — or  was  it  the  year  before? — the 
Comtesse  d'Eu  got  the  symbolic  flower  ;  she  was  then-heiress 
to  the  throne  of  the  Brazils,  and  now  swells  the  mob  of  the 
rots  en  exil,  and — so  says  the  chronicle  of  the  day — has  ex- 
changed her  royal  plenty  for  comparative  penury  and  drives 
about  in  a  fiacre,  while  Mme.  Goldmere  rolls  in  her  carriage. 
Such  is  life  ! 

The  principal  business  with  the  feminine  world  this  last 
fortnight  has  been  shopping.  Men,  too,  have  done  a  good 
deal  of  it,  but  they  by  no  means  delight  in  it  as  the  women 
do.  In  fact,  they  look  supremely  miserable  under  the  inflic- 
tion ;  as  much  out  of  their  element  in  a  shop  or  a  show-room 
as  a  fish  out  of  water.  I  was  much  amused  the  other  day  by 
the  very  evident  discomfiture  of  an  Englishman  who  was 
ordering  a  dress  for  his  wife  at  the  Maison  Felix.  He  was  a 
modest  man  and  an  absolute  novice  in  matters  connected 
with  the  toilet ;  the  necessary  questions  puzzled  him,  and  when 
one  very  pretty  show-woman  doffed  a  killing  capote,  and,  turn- 
ing upon  the  poor  fellow  with  a  smile,  asked  him  if  she  should 
not  add  a  bonnet  to  the  envoi,  he  fairly  turned  tail  and  fled, 
murmuring  something  about  being  in  a  great  hurry.  There 
are  a  good  many  men  of  this  type.  It  is  fearful  to  them  to 
run  the  gauntlet  of  the  phalanx  of  elegant  females  who  preside 
over  the  counter  at  Boissier's,  for  instance,  and  they  make 
their  choice  as  quickly  as  possible,  or  rather— more  often  than 
not — get  their  choice  made  for  them  by  the  most  ready-witted 
of  the  houris  in  question.  Others  have  no  such  timidity  and 
take  no  note  of  those  who  serve  them,  all  their  attention  and 
anxiety  being  centered  on  their  purchases  ;  the  difficulty  with 
them  is  to  make  up  their  minds,  and  they  exhibit  as  much 
hesitation  over  the  relative  merits  of  the  articles  shown  them, 
as  if  they  did  not  belong  to  the  strong-minded  half  of  human- 
ity. French  women,  on  the  other  hand,  go  about  their  busi- 
ness in  a  very  scientific  way.  As  soon  as  the  exhibitions  of 
Uremics  are  announced,  they  spend  a  few  afternoons  looking 
round,  and  only  begin  to  buy  when  they  are  regularly  posted 
up  as  to  what  is  to  be  had.  Women  patronize  the  great 
magasins  de  nouveautes  in  preference  to  the  smaller  shops, 
whereas  men  prefer  the  latter  ;  there  is  no  noise,  no  pushing 
and  squeezing,  no  waiting  one's  turn  at  the  cashier's  desk. 
The  feminine  soul  glories  in  excitement,  and  will  undergo  any 
fatigue  that  is  shared  with  many  others,  being  eminently  gre- 
garious. 

I  do  not  mean  to  boast,  but  I  fancy  the  Paris  magasins 
beat  those  of  all  the  world,  in  point  of  beauty,  artistic  fittings, 
general  luxuriousness,  and  plenty — not  excepting  the  famed 


dry-goods  stores  of  New  York.  Had  you  accompanied  me 
to  the  Louvre  yesterday  afternoon,  I  think  you  would  have 
been  of  my  opinion.  Such  a  scene  of  brilliance  could  not 
easily  be  equaled  ;  the  great  halls,  with  their  tier  above  tier 
of  gilded  balconies  up  to  the  roof  five  stories  high  ;  monu- 
mental staircases  adorned  with  spreading  palm-trees,  festooned 
with  lace  and  flowers,  soft  carpet  beneath  the  feet ;  and  look- 
ing upward  or  through  the  arched  doorways,  glimpses  of  gal- 
leries with  richly  molded  and  gilded  ceilings,  crammed  with 
toys  and  knickknacks,  piled  up  with  handsome  stuffs  of  every 
sort  and  description  ;  and  here,  there,  and  everywhere  the 
crowd  moving,  pushing,  gesticulating,  spending  its  money  like 
water.  For  there  is  one  season  in  which  all  parsimony  is  for- 
gotten, and  more  money  is  spent  between  Yule  and  Twelfth 
Night  than  during  three  ordinary  months  of  the  working 
year. 

Of  big  entertainments  there  are  few,  if  any,  at  this  time. 
Society  has  other  fish  to  fry.  But  every  one  gives  dinners, 
more  or  less,  from  the  highest  in  the  land  to  the  humblest. 
Truffles,  pate'  de  foie  gras,  champagne,  not  to  mention  more 
vulgar  viands,  are  in  great  request.  The  oyster  is  the  van- 
guard of  this  army  of  good  things,  with  a  host  of  toothsome 
sweets  to  bring  up  the  rear.  It  is  a  busy  time  with  the  cooks 
and  confectioners,  and  if  the  frost  keeps  the  ground  ice-bound 
outside,  in  luxurious  homes  delicate  blossoms  scent  the  air, 
roses  and  sweet  hyacinths  bloom  summer-like  among  the 
hardy  holly  and  the  pale  mistletoe.  Hosts  and  hostesses 
gather  around  them  their  most  intimate  friends  and  relatives, 
and  treat  them  to  their  best.  At  the  ministeres,  in  the  em- 
bassies, and  at  the  Elysee,  too,  the  personnel  comes  in  for  a 
large  share  of  the  good  things.  Sometimes  the  juveniles  are 
invited,  too,  when  Christmas-trees  shed  their  radiance  around 
and  toys  are  raffled  for,  or  Guignol  raps  out  his  old  jokes  to 
a  chorus  of  happy  laughter.  Yesterday  it  was  Mme.  Floquet 
who  entertained  two  hundred  children  in  the  gorgeous  salle 
des  fetes  of  the  Palais  Bourbon  ;  a  few  days  before,  Alexandre 
Dumas  led  the  applause  at  a  representation  of  marionnettes 
in  his  own  house.     So  the  ball  has  been  kept  going. 

But  the  skating  is  not  neglected.  Parisians  so  seldom  get 
a  long  spell  of  cold  weather  that  they  make  the  most  of  it. 
The  tour  du  lac  is  almost  as  crowded  as  during  the  month  of 
June.  There  are  three  or  four  lines  of  carriages  in  the  drive, 
the  banks  of  the  lake  are  black  with  clustered  spectators,  and 
thousands  of  persons  disport  themselves  on  the  ice.  A  grand 
fete  was  to  have  been  given  in  the  Bois,  but  a  partial  thaw 
caused  it  to  be  postponed  ;  so,  to  make  up,  a  sort  of  amateur 
illumination  is  provided  by  the  skaters  themselves,  who  carry 
lanterns  after  dark,  bum  magnesium  lights,  and  let  off  squibs 
and  crackers.  Some  of  the  most  inveterate  skaters  go  further 
afield.  The  Enghein  Lake  is  visited  daily  by  hundreds  of 
people,  while  others  take  return  tickets  for  Versailles,  and  get 
some  delightful  hours'  sport  on  the  canal  there  among  the 
secular  trees  of  the  Grand  Monarque's  park.  I  was  down 
there  myself,  the  other  day,  and  this  reminds  me  I  must  tell 
you  how  and  where  I  spent  Christmas-eve. 

It  is  holiday  time  for  most,  though  not  for  all.  On  the 
high  table-land  beyond  Versailles  is  the  camp  of  Satory — a 
name  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  Commune,  as  having  wit- 
nessed the  execution  of  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  counter 
revolution.  And  here,  winter  and  summer,  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops  are  quartered.  A  young  relative  of  mine  was 
on  duty  there  in  Christmas  week.  Once  every  day  he  was 
free  to  descend  into  the  town  for  an  hour  or  two,  while  the 
rest  of  his  time  was  passed  in  camp.  His  wife  and  I,  and 
one  or  two  others,  had  promised  to  spend  Christmas  eve  with 
him.  So  we  set  forth  at  sun-down,  laden  with  the  necessary 
appliances  for  brewing  rum-punch  and  some  toothsome 
dainties  befitting  the  occasion.  A  long  and  very  steep  road 
leads  up  to  the  camp,  bordered  for  some  way  with  buildings, 
mostly  military  depots  and  barracks,  and  then  through  a 
wood,  its  sloping  glades  and  dingles  powdered  with  snow,  and 
every  branch  of  the  tall  trees  glistening  with  frost.  Daylight 
was  fading  away  and  the  moon  had  come  out.  The  road 
was  a  sheet  of  shining  ice,  and  it  would  have  been  absolutely 
impossible  for  us  to  reach  the  top  of  the  hill,  had  it  not  been 
that  our  host  had  had  a  pathway  strewn  with  sand  for  our 
particular  accommodation.  On  the  way  we  met  several 
troopers  coming  down  ;  they  had  got  permission  to  spend 
Reveillon  in  the  city,  and  they  stared  at  us  somewhat — such 
an  inroad  at  such  an  hour  seemed  rather  startling.  On  the 
brow  of  the  hill  the  figure  of  a  sentry  stood  out  black  against 
the  sky.  We  should  inevitably  have  been  refused  admittance 
into  the  camp  had  our  host  not  appeared  to  give  the  pass- 
word. He  conducted  us  through  a  maze  of  low  huts,  with 
beetle-browed  roofs,  stretching  far  away  on  each  side  over  the 
frozen  ground,  until  we  reached  his  habitation' — a  small  hut, 
with  a  ditch  in  front,  over  which  you  crossed  by  a  plank 
bridge.  A  single  room — furnished  with  a  bed,  two  tables, 
four  chairs,  and  some  cracked  crockery — was  the  officer's 
abode.  And  herein  we  foregathered,  very  merrily,  I  assure 
you,  around  the  red-hot  stove,  and  brewed  our  punch  and 
cracked  our  jokes  right  briskly  ;  and  so  passed  a  most  pleas- 
ant evening.  Although  the  wind  whistled  outside  and  crept 
through  the  crannies  of  the  ill-joined  boards  which  composed 
the  walls  of  the  crazy  tenement,  and  the  cold  moonbeams 
shone  through  the  uncurtained  window,  we  were  as  cozy  as 
possible  and  did  not  envy  our  friends  in  Paris  in  their  bril- 
liantly lighted  salons  or  noisy  restaurants.  A  little  novelty  is 
charming,  and  given  a  pleasant  party  even  bleak  Satory  is  en- 
joyable— or  at  least  we  thought  so.  Parisina. 

Paris,  January  1,  1891. 


Emperor  William  has  taken  a  great  fancy  to  the  Norwegian 
fashion  of  building  cottages,  chalets,  and  hunting-lodges, 
and  a  Norwegian  architect  has  recently  been  summoned  to 
Berlin.  The  emperor  has  decided  to  build  a  Norwegian  jagd- 
schloss  on  his  estate  in  East  Prussia,  and  two  chalets  at  Pots- 
dam, one  of  which  is  to  be  erected  in  the  beautiful  park  at 
Babelsberg,  and  a  chalet  is  to  be  constructed  as  a  present  for 
Queen  Victoria,  which  the  emperor  suggests  should  be  placed 
in  the  park  at  Osborne  as  a  memorial  of  his  visits  to  that 
place. 


THE        A  RGONAUT. 


January  26,  1891. 


AT    THE    LADIES'    CLUB. 


"Van  Gryse  "  reports  an  Election  in  that  Very  Parliamentary  Body. 

There  is  said  to  be  discord  in  that  Adamless  Eden — the 
Ladies'  Club.  There  come  rumors  on  the  wind  that  the 
members  do  furiously  rage  together,  and  that  the  white-and- 
gold  sitting-room  has  been  the  scene  of  strife.  What  it  is  all 
about  is  not  known.  Some  say  disputes  have  arisen  about 
the  ownership  of  the  arm-chairs  in  the  windows.  Others  have 
it  that  certain  members  would  insist  on  taking  all  the  evening 
papers  and  sitting  on  them  so  that  no  one  else  could  have 
them.  And  others,  again,  have  a  story  that  the  dues  come 
in  slowly,  and  that  threats  or  entreaties  will  not  make  them 
come  faster.  But  who  knows  ?  There  is  an  air  of  secrecy 
about  this  hallowed  place  which  every-day,  ordinary  people  do 
not  like  to  try  to  penetrate. 

There  is  only  one  thing  to  bar  the  success  of  a  woman's 
club,  and  that  is  the  natural  combativeness  of  what  is  called 
the  gentler  sex.  When  you  have  seen  one  election  at  a 
ladies'  club,  you  do  not  want  ever  to  see  another — it  is  too 
painfully  exciting.  Many  such  expeiiences  would  give  nerv- 
ous prostration  to  a  Millet  peasant — one  speaks  who  has  wit- 
nessed such  a  scene  and  yet  lives. 

On  this  particular  occasion  the  masculine  element  was 
severely  eliminated,  but  a  few  brave  men  and  true  squeezed 
into  the  temple  of  Minerva  through  the  back-door  and  the 
cellar-steps,  while  others,  less  daring,  sat  themselves  in  oppo- 
site windows  reconnoitering  the  field  of  battle  through  opera- 
glasses.  There  were  also  some  female  reporters  who  man- 
aged to  effect  an  entrance,  but  they  had  artfully  disguised 
their  damning  calling  with  bounteous  chevelures,  bangs,  Had- 
ing veils,  dress-improvers,  bangles,  and  other  vanities  of  the 
flesh  which  the  literary  female  eschews  as  unworthy  the  sacred 
profession. 

The  first  blood  was  drawn  when  the  vote  of  a  distinguished, 
aristocratic,  and  irreproachable  lady  was  challenged  by  two 
severe  inspectors  of  election,  on  the  ground  that  she  had  not 
paid  her  dues  for  four  years.  All  the  members  of  the  club 
who  had  not  paid  their  dues  for  one  and  two  years  were  let 
off  and  pardoned — the  fact  being  that  one-half  the  club  only 
paid  every  other  year,  and  all  the  coaxing  and  threatening  of 
the  president  and  directors  could  not  prevail  upon  them  to 
pay  oftener.  But  when  it  came  to  four  years,  it  was  time  to 
strike  a  blow  in  the  good  cause. 

The  look  of  the  two  inspectors,  at  other  times  young, 
lovely,  and  gentle,  would  have  terrorized  a  front  of  brass. 
Not  that  they  were  otherwise  than  charming — to  look  at  them 
was  to  love  them  on  ordinary  occasions,  but  at  this  moment- 
ous election  it  had  been  ordained  that  everything  was  to  be 
conducted  in  the  most  parliamentary  manner,  and  to  be  pretty 
and  parliamentary  is  as  impossible  as  to  be  honest  and  in 
politics. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  vote  had  been  challenged, 
there  was  an  expectant  pause — the  timid  ones  anticipating 
some  great  convulsion  of  nature,  the  bolder  ones  preparing 
themselves  to  be  of  use  in  case  of  hysterics,  convulsions,  or 
fainting  fits,  which,  of  course,  were  to  be  expected.  Then, 
recovering  from  the  first  shock,  the  rival  factions  met  with  the 
crash  of  combat,  and  the  face  of  heaven  was  darkened  with 
the  smoke  of  battle.  The  one  side  held  that  the  challenged 
lady  ought  to  have  paid  her  dues  some  time  before,  ruling 
out  her  excuse  that  the  fact  had  slipped  her  memory,  on  the 
score  that  her  memory  had  been  kept  particularly  green  by  a 
series  of  blue-paper  bills,  scented,  sealed,  and  directed  in  the 
elegantly  illegible  hand  of  the  fair  secretary.  Finally  posting 
her  name  had  been  threatened,  and  even  this  failed  to  draw 
forth  the  proper  response.  The  challenged  one  and  her  ad- 
herents preserved  a  stony  front.  They  admitted  the  fact  of 
the  unpaid  dues,  also  the  unheeded  bills,  also  the  threat  of 
posting,  but — and  here  they  rallied  round  the  standard  of 
their  leader — but  the  posting  had  never  gone  into  execu- 
tion  

"  Threats  are  unparliamentary,"  said  a  member  from  a 
shadowed  corner,  and,  at  this  mystic  and  awful  word,  re- 
garded with  devotional  awe  by  the  whole  club,  a  heavy  silence 
fell. 

After  this  slight  repulse,  the  enemy  rallied  and  made  a  bold 
sortie.  It  was  purely  out  of  consideration  for  the  feelings  of 
the  lady  that  they  had  not  posted  her  name,  it  not  being  re- 
garded as  desirable  to  have  so  illustrious  a  patronymic  pla- 
carded publicly  for  non-payment  of  dues.  This  fine  defense 
was  nobly  made  by  the  president,  standing  behind  a  marble- 
topped  table,  on  which  she  tapped  furiously  with  a  cut-glass 
bottle  in  her  efforts  to  call  the  meeting  to  order.  As  the 
meeting  grew  momentarily  more  turbulent,  the  bottle  was 
gradually  reduced  to  fragments,  and  the  president  was  left 
rapping  fiercely  with  naught  but  a  silver  stopper  in  her  hand. 
Unfortunately,  in  her  subtle  defense,  she  had  not  taken  into 
account  her  enemy's  characteristics.  To  have  your  name  be- 
fore the  public,  even  though  it  be  put  on  a  placard  in  an 
ignominious  manner,  is  better  than  not  having  your  name  be- 
fore the  public  at  all.  It  is  glory  dearly  won,  but  then  it  is 
won,  and  that  is  the  whole  point.  The  enemy  had  apparently 
yearned  to  be  posted. 

"  I  should  have  been  posted — it  was  a  mistake,"  she  said, 
with  a  firm  look  about  her  mouth,  and  her  adherents  surged 
round  her  with  loud  acclamations,  demanding  justice.  The 
president,  with  a  wandering  eye,  rapped  briskly  with  her 
bottle-top,  and  said,  in  such  a  parliamentary  manner  that 
every  one  was  impressed  : 

"  Ladies,  ladies — less  noise  !  " 

The  combat  now  spread  itself  throughout  the  apartment. 
The  room  was  full  of  wagging  heads  and  gesticulating  hands. 
The  prevalent  excitement  even  went  to  the  hard  heads  of  the 
lady  reporters,  and  they  became  strangely  exhilarated,  put  up 
their  Hading  veils,  and  sat  down  thoughtlessly  upon  their 
dress-improvers,  and  talked  and  even  laughed  in  a  wild, 
worldly,  feminine  way.  One  of  the  wiliest  and  most  inter- 
ested members  of  the  club  rang  up  a  lawyer  on  the  telephone 
for  his  view*.  This  she  did  stealthily,  and  then  she  re- 
entered the  room  and  took  her  place  unostentatiously.     Pres- 


ently, during  a  convenient  lull,  she  rose  and  broke  the  news 
of  her  exploit  to  the  throng.  The  impression  thus  created 
was  greater  than  her  fondest  fancy  had  anticipated.  The 
president,  to  gain  time,  thoughtfully  sniffed  at  the  silver 
bottle-top  as  if  cogitating  upon  the  merits  of  the  new  cologne, 
then  said,  condescendingly,  not  being  able  to  think  of  a  bet- 
ter way  out  of  the  situation  : 

"  What  does  the  lawyer  say,  Miss  Jones  ?  Pray  try  and 
express  yourself  in  a  parliamentary  manner." 

The  reliable  old  word  was  as  powerful  as  ever.  The 
president  felt  a  thrill  of  hope  and  joy  run  through  her  as  she 
saw  it  had  lost  none  of  its  ability  to  chill  the  rebels'  spirit 
and  nip  insurrection  in  the  bud.  It  appeared,  however,  that 
the  lawyer  had  either  not  cleariy  understood  the  lady  or  the 
lady  not  clearly  understood  the  lawyer  ;  also,  the  other 
voices  running  on  the  wires  may  have  caused  the  listener  to 
misapprehend  and  confuse  the  valuable  counsels  of  the  man 
of  law. 

"  He  said,"  she  observed,  with  a  nervous  uneasiness  in  her 
glance  ;  "  it's  rather  hard  to  understand  and  express  " — the 
word  parliamentary  swam  before  her  eyes — "  well,  first  some 
one  said  :  '  Tell  her  to  heat  it  over  for  dinner  this  evening,' 
but  I  don't  know  whether  that  was  the  lawyer  or  not — there 
seemed  to  be  a  good  many  voices.  And  then  he  said  some- 
thing that  sounded  like  an  allusion  to  the  devil,  and  then  that 

it whatever  it  is — '  depended  on  the  wording  of  the  rules  of 

the  club.' " 

The  news  was  received  with  proper  solemnity,  no  one 
knowing  what  it  meant.  It  appeared  pregnant  with  horrible, 
unguessed  meaning.  Several  of  the  ladies  were  afraid  they 
would  have  to  go  to  court  and  testify.  Miss  Jones  sat  down 
in  silence,  not  wishing  to  mar  her  triumph  by  an  unparlia- 
mentary postscript.  The  president,  pounding  on  the  table 
with  the  bottle-top,  exclaimed,  with  severe  conviction  : 

"  Miss  Jones,  your  forethought  has  been  of  great  service  to 
us.  We  will  follow  the  advice  of  the  lawyer,"  and  she  took 
her  seat  amid  thunders  of  applause. 

The  ladies,  much  relieved  in  mind,  all  congratulated  each 
other  on  the  brilliant  inspiration  which  had  induced  Miss 
Jones  to  consult  a  professional  man. 

"  He  has  explained  the  whole  difficulty,  hasn't  he  ? "  said 
one,  with  enthusiastic  impressiveness.  At  the  same  time  the 
point  at  issue  —  the  receiving  or  not  receiving  of  the 
challenged  vote — was  still  undecided.  The  subject  was 
avoided  with  shy  delicacy,  and  the  eyes  of  the  meeting 
sought  the  president  and  vice-president,  who  consulted  to- 
gether with  mysterious  looks  and  whispers.  Miss  Jones  was 
congratulated  on  all  sides  : 

"  What  possessed  you  to  think  of  that  ?  " 
"  Oh,  my  dear,  I  have  such  faith  in  the  law  !     It  always 
solves  every  difficulty.     Just  look  at  this  one,  now — every- 
thing all  cleared  up,"  said  Miss  Jones,  and  swept  the  multitude 
with  a  cold,  calm  eye  and  the  undated  triumph  of  the  patriot. 
Just  then  the  president  rose,  the  consultation  over. 
"  Ladies,"  said  she,  and  the  word  parliamentary  breathed 
from  her  majestic  figure — "  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the 
lawyer,  we  have  decided  to  vote  on  this  point.    Those  in  favor 
of  accepting  the  vote  say  '  Aye ' ;  those  against  it,  '  No.'  " 

A  wild  shouting  of  "Aye"  and  "  No"  immediately  broke 
out,  in  which  all  separate  sound  was  lost.  Then  the  shouters 
stopped,  all  looked  with  vivacious  gayety  at  each  other,  and 
asked,  brightly  : 

"  What  did  you  say  ?     I  said  '  Aye.'  " 
The  president,  with  pursed  lips  and  frowning  brow,  cogi- 
tated.    The  vice-president,  nibbling  thoughtfully  at  the  end  of 
her  pencil,  murmured  : 

"  How  would  dropping  votes  in  a  basket  do  ?  " 
"  Or  a  hand-bag,"  suggested  one  of  the  directors. 
The  president  was  in  favor  of  the  basket — it  was  more  par- 
liamentary than  a  hand-bag.  It  was  procured — an  egg-basket 
— carried  round  by  one  of  the  directors,  half  filled  with  slips 
of  paper,  when  a  member  rose  from  the  corner,  and  said, 
forcibly  : 

"  That's  an  egg-basket.  They  never  in  a  real  club  take  up 
votes  in  an  egg-basket.     It  should  be  a  box." 

The  parliamentariness  of  this  objection  fell  like  a  pile-driver 
upon  the  whole  board. 

"  What  are  we  to  do  ?  "  asked  the  president,  in  some  irrita- 
tion ;  "  make  a  box  ?  " 

"  A  hat,  even,  would  be  better,"  murmured  the  opposing 
candidate  ;  "  my  husband  came  home  from  his  club  one  night 
with  his  hat  all  crushed,  and  said  they  had  been  taking  up 
votes  in  it." 

A  hitch  in  the  proceedings  seemed  imminent,  and  it  was 
really  extremely  provoking,  for  it  was  past  lunch-time,  and  an 
election  makes  one  hungry.  In  this  stress  of  weariness  and 
hunger  they  might  have  fallen  back  upon  the  egg-basket,  had 
not  one  of  the  directors  happened  to  have  a  two-pound  box 
of  candy,  which  she  gallantly  offered  as  a  receptacle  for  votes. 
The  candy  was  emptied  on  the  marble-topped  table,  and  the 
president  and  secretary  stayed  their  hunger  upon  it  while  the 
box  circulated  among  the  members.  A  few  moments  later 
the  votes  were  counted,  and  the  president,  supported  by  the 
vice,  rose  and  said,  impressively  : 
"  Ladies,  the  ayes  have  it." 

There  was  a  great  cheering  and  clapping,  quite  a  turmoil 
for  a  few  moments.  Then  the  buzz  of  voices  sounded  in  the 
passage-way,  down  the  steps,  and  out  into  the  street  as  the 
meeting  broke  up  and  the  members  dispersed.  The  presi- 
dent, tying  her  bonnet-strings,  looked  regretfully  at  her  shat- 
tered scent-bottle,  and  said  to  the  treasurer,  as  they  departed 
for  Del's  : 

"  I  myself  will  propose  Miss  Jones  for  the  next  president. 
If  it  hadn't  been  for  her,  we  would  be  there  yet.  She  has  a 
masculine  mind." 

But  no  one  heard  the  youngest  of  all  the  directors  whisper 
to  her  pet  friend  and  crony  : 

"  Look  here — what  did  they  mean  when  they  said  '  The 
ayes  have  it  ? '  I  clapped,  of  course,  because  all  the  girls  did, 
but  I  didn't  understand  a  bit." 

"  That  means  we  don't  any  of  us  have  to  pay  our  dues  any 
more,"  said  the  friend  ;  "  it's  a  very  good  idea,  I  think." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


New  Yokk,  January  15,  1891. 


Van  Gryse. 


Russell  Sage,  the  largest  individual  loaner  of  money  in 
New  York,  perhaps,  is  said  to  have  a  rule  never  to  loan  more 
than  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  on  any  given  day.  Very 
properly,  too. 

Professor  Koch  has  been  invited  to  accept  the  hospitalities 
of  about  every  medical  and  surgical  college  in  Europe.  So 
quickly  is  a  man  honored  who  is  supposed  to  have  discovered 
a  new  and  effective  relief  for  suffering  mankind. 

Thomas  A.  Edison  is  said  to  regard  his  deafness  as  a  bless- 
ing in  disguise.  It  enables  him  to  think  and  plan  in  perfect 
quiet,  and  he  can  have  his  children  about  him  at  all  times 
without  being  disturbed  by  their  noisy  prattle.  He  also 
misses  the  comments  passed  on  his  appearance  wherever  he 
goes. 

Herr  Krupp,  the  owner  of  the  great  cannon  foundries,  is 
the  richest  man  in  Prussia.  He  pays  an  annual  tax  of  almost 
forty-five  thousand  dollars,  on  an  estimated  income  of  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The  second  richest 
man  is  Baron  Rothschild,  and  the  third  is  Baron  Bleichroder, 
the  famous  Berlin  banker. 

Jules  Simon  was  recently  written  to  and  solicited  to  tell 
how  he  had  arrived  at  such  a  ripe  old  age.  He  answered 
that  he  did  not  know ;  that  for  thirty  years  he  had  worked 
about  the  same  number  of  hours  daily,  and  had  not  changed 
his  manner  of  living  in  all  that  time.  Probably  his  length 
of  years  is  due  to  the  latter  fact  more  than  to  anything 
else. 

The  uncomplimentary  terms  applied  to  journalists  recently 
by  Emperor  William  recall  by  contrast  the  words  used  by 
King  Humbert  of  Italy  in  speaking  of  the  members  of  that 
profession.  At  one  of  the  court  balls  in  the  palace  at  Rome, 
the  king  summoned  a  number  of  editors  to  his  side.  After 
referring  with  expressions  of  admiration  to  the  important  work 
done  by  the  press  and  to  the  difficult  and  powerful  work  of 
the  editors,  he  added  :  "  Gentlemen,  I  have  often  said  that  I 
should  wish  to  be  a  journalist  were  I  not  a  king." 

The  death  of  the  Pope  is  expected  to  precipitate  a  great 
effort  to  elect  one  of  the  French  cardinals,  of  whom  there  are 
ten,  more  than  are  in  any  other  country  except  Italy.  Those 
regarded  as  "  Papable "  are  Mgr.  Lavigerie,  Mgr.  Zigliara, 
and  Mgr.  Monaco  della  Valette.  The  Jesuits  are  thought  to 
prefer  the  Piedmontese  Cardinal  Oreglia,  whom  the  Italians 
are  strongly  against.  The  Dominicans  are  for  Mgr.  Zag- 
liara,  a  Corsican,  and  the  youngest  member  of  the  Sacred 
College.  The  Spanish  cardinals  are  expected  to  aid  the 
French  against  the  expected  opposition  of  the  Italians,  Ger- 
mans, and  Austrians. 

The  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany  has  not  gone  into  mourn- 
ing for  her  missing  son,  "  John  Orth."  or  Archduke  John,  and 
at  the  Austrian  court  there  is  a  suspicion  that  this  eccentric 
prince  is  merely  in  hiding.  John  Orth's  friends  think  that  he 
has  now  assumed  another  name  and  is  living  in  South  Amer- 
ica. On  the  other  hand,  the  Hamburg  companies,  in  which 
Captain  John  Orth  insured  his  ship  Santa  Marglierita,  have 
announced  that,  in  case  they  hear  nothing  about  him  before 
January  14th,  they  will  then  pay  over  the  amount  of  the 
policies  to  his  heirs.  Dr.  Hertzka,  of  Vienna,  has  just  re- 
ceived from  his  brother,  a  government  engineer  in  Chile,  a 
letter  containing  these  words  :  "  Orth's  ship  was  chartered 
to  take  on  a  load  of  saltpetre  at  Junin,  in  the  Province  of 
Tarapaca,  which  after  the  last  war  with  Peru  fell  to  Chile. 
The  ship  has  foundered  beyond  all  shadow  of  a  doubt.  It 
has  gone  under  with  man  and  mouse,  and  that  is  all  that  will 
ever  be  known  of  it." 

"  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,"  says  a  gentleman  now  liv- 
ing in  New  York  city,  "  I  knew  Seth  Abbott,  the  father  of 
the  late  Emma  Abbott,  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  an  eccentric 
old  gentleman  and  was  carrying  on  a  small  real-estate  busi- 
ness in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  way.  I  never  supposed  that  he 
had  any  music  in  his  soul,  though  I  have  since  learned  that 
he  was  formerly  a  musician.  Part  of  my  duties  at  the  time 
was  each  month  to  collect  a  bill  against  him  for  advertising 
in  a  local  paper.  He  always  took  the  bill,  put  on  his  specta- 
cles deliberately,  studied  it  long  and  earnestly,  and  then 
handed  it  back  and  told  me  to  call  next  week.  He  was  per- 
fectly honest  and  always  paid  on  the  second  call,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  a  vague  notion  that  if  he  put  it  off  a  few  days 
one  or  the  other  of  us  might  die  and  then  the  amount  would 
be  saved.  However,  I  found  a  way  to  circumvent  this  habit 
of  his  at  last  :  on  my  first  call  I  would  manage  to  grow  elo- 
quent for  five  minutes  on  the  success  of  his  talented  daughter, 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  I  invariably  got  a  check  for  the 
amount  of  the  bill." 

A  curious  quarrel,  which  rumor  has  for  some  time  spoken 
of  as  existing  between  Count  Dcym,  the  Austrian  embassa- 
dor in  London,  and  the  secretary  to  his  embassy,  has  (the 
Daily  News  learns)  been  settled  within  the  last  few  days  ac- 
cording to  what  continental  opinion  still  regards  as  "  the  code 
of  honor."  Count  Francis  Liitzow,  the  honorary  secretary  to 
the  embassy,  married  Mile.  Bornemann.  Count  and  Countess 
Deym,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  thought  fit  to  refrain  from  in- 
viting Countess  Liitzow  to  gatherings  Ttt  the  embassy,  and 
from  calling  upon  her.  Resenting  this  as  a  slight,  Count 
Liitzow  called  the  embassador  to  account,  and  sent  him  a 
challenge.  Count  Deym  went  to  Vienna  expressly  to  con- 
sult Count  Kalnoky  as  to  the  possibility  of  his  dueling  with 
his  secretary.  The  duel  was  fought,  it  is  said,  recently,  in 
the  cavalry  barracks  at  Vienna.  Swords  were  the  weapons. 
Both  counts  are  excellent  swordsmen,  and  the  fight  went  on 
without  either  hurting  the  other  till  the  number  of  passages 
at  arms  previously  agreed  upon  by  the  seconds  was  reached, 
and  "honor," as  the  farcical  phrase  goes,  "  was  declared  satis- 
fied." The  parties  to  this  bloodless  duel  were  then  recon- 
ciled, and  Countess  Deym  will,  it  is  understood,  in  future  re- 
ceive Countess  Liitzow. 


January  26,  1891 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    VINE  IN    CALIFORNIA. 

v. 

My  grandfather — dear  old  gentleman — used  to  call  a  man 
"  shallow-pated  "  when  he  wanted  to  be  particularly  offensive 
and  severe.  With  him  the  term  meant  everything  that  was 
objectionable,  and  was  his  nearest  approach  to  profanity.  I 
follow  in  his  footsteps.  Therefore,  when  I  say  that  only  a 
shallow-pated  man  buys  his  wine  by  label  only,  I  mean  to  be 
very  disagreeable. 

The  selection  of  wine  for  your  own  use  is  a  very  important 
'  matter,  and  yet  a  very  simple  one  if  you  are  honest  with  your- 
self, put  your  prejudice  aside,  refuse  making  yourself  the  slave 
of  fleeting  fashion,  but  come  out  with  manly  independence, 
and,  irrespective  of  name,  cork,  brand,  or  price,  select  what  is 
pure  and  what  pleases  your  palate  best.  No  one  can  dictate 
to  another  what  wine  will  please  him  best  or  what  wine  he 
should  drink.  In  this  matter  every  one  has  to  be  his  own 
judge.  A  wine  expert  can  only  pronounce  upon  the  state  or 
condition  of  a  wine  and  its  relative  quality  as  compared  to 
other  wines,  because  his  province  leads  him  to  search  for  de- 
fects and  blemishes  rather  than  qualities  to  praise.  If  he  is 
well  versed  in  the  art,  he  can  measurably  well  detect  the  age, 
the  grapes  from  which  it  is  blended,  and  the  district  from 
where  the  wine  came.  More  than  this  he  can  not  do,  and, 
therefore,  the  best  judge  for  you  is  your  own  palate  and  your 
own  digestive  system.  But  in  judging  wines  intended  for 
your  own  use  you  should  use  some  discrimination  and  reflec- 
tion. 

In  all  wine  countries  certain  sections  produce  certain  types 
of  wine,  and  a  consumer  knows  what  type  of  wine  he  wants 
to  buy.  With  us  there  are  so  many  beginners  that  a  word  as 
to  types  is  not  amiss.  Table  wines — such  as  hock,  claret,  and 
Sauterne — are  well  made  in  the  Livermore  and  Napa  Valleys, 
and  in  Sonoma  and  Napa  Counties.  These,  of  course,  are 
dry  wines.  The  best  brands  in  red  wines  are  the  Cresta 
Blanca  Souvenir,  of  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wetmore,  of  Livermore 
Valley,  Mr.  J.  P.  Smith  and  A.  Duval,  of  the  same  district ; 
while  the  best  Sauterne  in  the  State  comes  from  the  Mount 
Range  Vineyard  of  Mr.  A.  G.  Chauche,  who  is  a  near  neigh- 
bor of  Mr.  Wetmore,  both  of  whom  were  honored  with  a  gold 
medal  at  the  Paris  Exposition  for  the  excellence  of  their  spe- 
cial brands  of  wine.  In  Sonoma  County,  no  better  selection 
can  be  made  than  from  the  Yulupe  Vineyard  of  Mr.  Isaac  de 
Turk,  or  from  Ten  Oaks,  the  vine-clad  home  of  the  plucky 
lady  -  vineyardist,  Mrs.  Kate  Warfield.  In  Napa  Valley 
there  is  a  choice  between  Schramsberger  and  Chateau 
Krug  for  German-made  wines,  while  Berringer  Brothers  and 
Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott  push  the  Inglenook  products  for  gen- 
eral excellence.  If  a  selection  is  made  from  Santa  Clara 
County — after  the  Ben  Lomond  Vineyard,  of  Santa  Cruz 
County,  has  been  sampled — I  can  cheerfully  recommend 
Mr.  John  T.  Doyle  and  his  good  wines.  In  thus  choosing 
at  random,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  these  are 
the  only  special  brands  in  these  localities  which  are  worthy 
of  mention.  Those  I  have  named  are  the  best  known,  and 
therefore  came  most  readily  to  mind. 

For  sherries  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  Fresno  County, 
and  first  choice  falls  upon  the  Eisen  product,  while  the  Bar- 
ton and  Eggers's  Vineyards  are  also  celebrated  throughout 
the  State.  In  ports  and  other  sweet  wines,  Los  Angeles 
County  is  entitled  to  the  palm,  with  the  San  Gabriel  Wine 
Company  in  the  lead.  In  brandies,  there  are  four  ambitious 
brands — the  General  Naglee,  of  San  Jose ;  the  Baldwin 
brandy,  from  the  Santa  Anita  Vineyard,  of  Los  Angeles 
County  ;  the  West  brandies,  of  Stockton  ;  and  those  of  In- 
glenook, in  Napa  Valley.  This,  of  course,  refers  to  case 
goods. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  before  that  the  good  things 
of  life  come  only  in  small  packages,  so  I  will  give  no  other 
reason — although  there  are  many — why  a  novice  should  buy 
only  cased  goods.  But  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  tell  you 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  bottled  wine.  The  demand  for 
crystal-clear  bottled  wines  in  the  United  States  goes  beyond 
all  reason.  The  American  will  take  no  wine  that  is  not  abso- 
lutely bright.  He  has  no  knowledge  of  the  cause  which 
creates  the  deposit  in  bottle  ;  hence,  can  not  recognize  that  its 
being  eliminated  and  precipitated  is  certain  evidence  that  the 
wine  is  improved.  This  sediment  is  composed  of  the  harsher 
ingredients,  such  as  tartaric  and  tannic  acid,  cream  of  tartar, 
and  with  varying  quantities  of  the  albuminoids  of  the  grapes. 

Wine  sediments  are  greasy,  slimy,  or  albuminous  in  ap- 
pearance, or  they  may  form  into  crystalline  shapes  like  broken 
glass  and  equally  transparent,  or,  again,  form  into  floating,  in- 
soluble particles  of  a  brown  or  yellowish  hue,  looking  like 
fine  sawdust,  and  which,  when  the  bottle  is  turned  up,  imme- 
diately pass  through  the  liquid  to  the  bottom,  leaving  it  quite 
as  clear  as  when  first  bottled.  The  crystalline  sediments  and 
those  resembling  sawdust  are  called  healthy  bottle-sediments  ; 
but  the  slimy  or  greasy  ones  are  unhealthy  and  usually  occur 
in  wines  improperly  clarified,  or  where  the  grapes  are  grown 
on  rich  bottom-land.  Slimy  deposit  is  always  looked  upon 
with  suspicion,  whether  in  cask  or  in  bottles,  and  invariably 
indicates  a  short  life  for  the  wine.  Red  and  white  wines  are 
alike  liable  to  deposit  sediment,  with  a  difference  in  the  color 
of  the  crystals  and  not  the  character.  Clarets  should  never 
have  a  slimy  deposit,  while  the  finest  and  best  Burgundies 
always  do.  The  sediment  of  port  wine  is  a  combination  of 
the  sawdust  and  crystalline  forms,  which  adheres  to  the  side 
of  the  bottle  as  it  lays  on  the  rack,  and,  if  left  long  enough, 
forms  into  a  hard  crust.  By  this  sign-manual,  the  artist 
Time  indicates  the  presence  of  the  "  crusty  old  port,"  dear  to 
the  heart  of  the  English  gentry  of  the  old  school.  The  ex- 
planation for  this  formation  is,  that  the  first  component  part  of 
all  wines  that  tend  to  precipitate  is  the  cream  of  tartar.  The 
degrees  of  temperature,  lower  than  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
greatly  hasten  this  much  desired  transformation.  Undisturbed 
repose  brings  it  on,  and  time  unfailingly  sees  its  forma- 
tion. These  crystals  of  bitartrate  of  potassa  take  with 
them  some  of  the  natural  color-matter  of  the  wine,  and 
this  is  what  makes  it  tawny,  instead  of  a  deep,  rich 
red,    as    in    the    case    of    new    port.      On    top    of    this 


brownish  crust,  after  a  certain  period  elapses,  a  light,  pow- 
dery sediment  is  formed,  consisting  mainly  of  more  color- 
matter  and  a  small  amount  of  tannic  acid.  This  dust-like 
deposit  is  easily  disturbed,  and  when  the  crusty  old  port  is 
poured  into  glasses,  the  sediment  spreads  out  on  the  surface 
and  forms  the  much-admired  "  bee's-wing."  When  the  light 
falls  on  the  bee's-wing,  it  radiates  the  colors  of  the  rainbow, 
and,  like  all  sediment,  is  a  true  indication  of  the  lengthy  resi- 
dence of  the  wine  in  bottle. 

Nothing  is  more  fallacious  than  the  supposition  that  one 
can  test  wine  with  any  correctness,  at  any  time,  in  any  mood, 
or  after  eating  and  drinking  any  food,  and  yet  most  people 
imagine  that  they  can  do  so.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  your  palate  does  not  retain  the  same  discriminating  taste 
in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  in  the  evening.  It  also  varies 
its  powers  of  appreciation  at  different  temperatures,  in  sick- 
ness or  health,  before  and  after  meals.  And  yet  the  methods 
for  trying  wine,  are  really  very  simple.  Take  a  clear,  color- 
less, thin,  cut-crystal  glass,  fill  it  about  one-third  with  the  wine 
to  be  tried.  Bring  the  glass  between  the  light  and  the  eye, 
and  thus  examine  its  brightness  and  the  shade  and  depth  of 
its  color.  If  these  prove  satisfactory,  give  the  glass  an  easy, 
rotary,  horizontal  motion,  so  as  to  moisten  its  inner  sides  with 
the  liquid,  and  thus  bring  about  a  more  rapid  evaporation  of 
its  volatile  parts.  Passing  the  glass  under  the  olfactory  or- 
gan, you  should  endeavor,  through  the  sense  of  smell,  to  dis- 
cover its  peculiar  or  characteristic  odor.  This  odor,  among 
wine-men,  is  termed  aroma  in  one  class  of  wines  and  bou- 
quet in  another.  If  found  fragrant  and  agreeable,  you  pass 
on  to  .the  actual  tasting.  This  is  done  by  taking  hardly  more 
than  a  thimbleful  of  the  wine  in  the  mouth,  and,  passing  it 
deliberately  from  side  to  side,  endeavor  to  analyze  the  impres- 
sions created  upon  the  roof  of  the  palate,  the  gums,  and  the 
tongue.  If  these  prove  inviting,  slowly  swallow  the  wine  and 
endeavor  to  analyze  its  farewell  impressions.  If  these  tests  im- 
press you  favorably,  one  after  another  and  as  a  whole,  then 
that  is  a  good  wine  for  you,  and  you  need  not  hesitate  in  its 
acquirement.  Frona  Eunice  Wait. 

San  Francisco,  January,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Suicide. 
That  man  was  once  as  handsome  as  you, 

With  the  frankest  face  and  the  happiest  heart, 
And  they  spoke  of  what  he  was  sure  to  do, 

Of  the  hrave-souled  way  he'd  play  his  part 
In  the  trials  and  struggles  and  strifes  of  men  ; 
They  said  these  things  and  they  thought  them — then. 

You  see  him,  now,  with  his  bloated  face 

And  his  unkempt  beard  and  his  vulpine  eyes, 

While  his  trembling  fingers,  twining,  trace 
The  game,  as  the  roulette  flags  or  'flies  ; 

And  the  gray,  gaunt  look,  that  at  times  gives  room 

To  an  awful,  apathetic  gloom. 

A  sullen,  cynical,  shameless  sneer 

Has  altered  that  sensitive  mouth's  proud  curve  ; 
Those  roving  eyes,  once  bright  and  clear 

With  a  quick  surmise  or  a  sunny  verve, 
Are  dulled  and  bloodshot,  or  only  glow 
With  the  greed  and  envy  that  gamblers  know. 

His  brain  once  burned  with  a  high  intent, 

His  soul  was  shaping  out  noble  ends. 
And  all  the  dreams  of  his  life  were  blent 

With  love,  and  honor,  and  fame,  and  friends. 
And  these  are  the  heaviest  stones  that  roll 
To  seal  the  grave  of  that  murdered  soul. 

Yes  ;  look  at  him  well  as  he  reels  away 

With  a  muttered  curse  and  a  savage  glare — 

The  outer  temple  in  dread  decay, 
The  inner  altar  profaned  and  bare  ; 

Haunted  by  phantoms  with  gibing  face — 

Hopes  cast  away  and  ungarnered  grace  ; 

But,  to-night,  when  he  reaches  his  squalid  den, 
Some  memory  flashes  across  his  brain  ; 

He  recalls  himself  a  man,  among  men  ; 

And  his  nerves  are  stung  by  intensest  pain  ; 

And,  "  Lost— Oh,  my  God  !     All  lost,"  he  said : 

And  they  find  him  there,  in  the  morning — dead ! 

Do  you  know  that  a  woman  did  all  this, 

A  woman  he  loved  with  his  whole  soul's  strength  ? 

Who  gave  him  her  red,  curled  mouth  to  kiss, 
And  called  him  lover,  until,  at  length, 
1      She  left  him,  as  Samson  was  left  of  old, 

Shorn  of  his  strength?    Well,  his  story's  told. 

Only  a  woman  !     Only,  you  say  ! 

Do  you  know  the  might  of  those  little  hands  ? 
Do  you  know  they  can  torture  and  starve  and  slay  ? 

Can  sear  men's  souls  as  with  burning  brands  ? 
Can  scatter  the  seeds  of  a  pestilent  blight, 
Drearer  than  Death  and  darker  than  Night  ? 

Oh,  I  wonder  whether,  when  men  shall  rise 
To  give  an  account  at  the  End  of  Days, 

His  mother  shall  meet  those  siren  eyes 

With  unspeakably  stern,  yet  mournful  gaze. 

And  a  judgment  ask,  in  atonement  just 

For  that  ruin — wrought  by  caprice  and  lust ! 

Well,  the  world  wags  on,  yet,  methinks,  to-night 
That  the  silence  speaks  and  the  room  is  crosst 

By  a  ghost.     Quick !     Strike  that  light ! 

For  the  air  is  echoing:  "Lost,  lost,  lost  !" 

And  I  feel,  with  a  voiceless  and  utter  dread, 

That  my  soul  hath  talked  with  the  man  lying  dead.    ' 

— John  Moran. 

•<  »  f» 

Emma  Abbott  wears  in  her  coffin  a  part  of  the  handsome 
veil  which,  in  the  last  ten  years,  she  was  wont  to  wear  in  her 
performance  of  Juliet  (says  the  Chicago  News).  This  veil 
she  bought  in  Paris,  and  she  thought  much  of  it.  It  was  a 
white,  fine  net,  spangled  with  gold,  and  presumably  the 
wearer  kissed  it  a  thousand  times  in  the  famous  balcony 
scene.  She  used  to  call  it  her  mascot,  for  the  reason  that 
fortune  favored  her  from  the  moment  she  possessed  herself  of 
the  article.  After  Miss  Abbott's  death,  half  of  this  veil  was 
used  to  deck  her  for  the  grave  ;  the  other  half  was  cut  into 
fragments  for  distribution  among  the  members  of  her  opera 
company.  Each  of  her  old  associates  now  has  a  tiny  bit  of 
this  gossamer  veil  as  a  precious  souvenir  of  the  departed 
singer. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mary  Kyle  Dallas  thinks  her  sex  has  made  a  grand  stride 
toward  perfect  independence  by  dining  at  restaurants  without 
male  escorts.  «  Our  grandmothers  would  have  been  insulted 
for  attempting  such  a  thing,'5  says  Mary. 

General  Spinner  was  the  first  official  to  propose  the  em- 
ployment of  women  in  the  public  service.  The  thousands  of 
women  holding  office  under  the  government  are  collecting 
funds  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory. 

Mrs.  Ingalls  says  that  her  husband  has  always  been  a  hero 
to  her.  She  is  quite  unlike  the  senator  in  personal  appear- 
ance, being  short  in  stature  and  rather  stout.  She  is  a  hand- 
some and  somewhat  stately  woman,  and  looks  hardly  more 
than  forty  years  old.  Seven  of  the  eleven  children  she  has 
borne  are  living. 

The  Baroness  Althea  Salvador,  whose  letters  from  Paris  to 
American  newspapers  have  made  her  quite  well  known,  is  an 
accomplished  musician,  and  her  salon  is  one  of  the  most 
charming  in  Paris.  She  is  a  tall  and  slender  blonde,  quite 
pretty,  and  always  elegantly  dressed.  The  baroness  is  an 
American  girl,  being  a  descendant  of  an  old  New  Hampshire 
family. 

Nelly,  the  only  daughter  of  General  Grant,  was  married  to 
Captain  Algie  Sartoris,  an  English  gentleman,  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Information  is  now  received  that  he  is  dying  in 
the  south  of  France.  Mrs.  Sartoris  has  two  daughters  and  a 
son  aged  thirteen  years.  She  is  living  in  a  fashionable 
quarter  of  London,  in  an  elegant  residence  that  cost  forty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  enjoys  an  annual  income  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  pounds.  Colonel  Ochiltree,  in 
a  letter  to  the  New  York  Sun,  says  that  Mrs.  Sartoris  is  in 
possession  of  a  large  fortune,  settled  upon  her  by  the  father 
of  her  husband  in  an  ante-nuptial  contract,  and,  in  the  event 
of  his  death,  the  property  reverts  to  her  children.  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  although  separated  from  her  husband  on  account  of 
his  insobriety,  moves  in  the  highest  social  circles  in  England, 
being  a  frequent  and  welcome  visitor  at  Marlborough  House, 
and  dines  at  stated  intervals  with  her  majesty  the  queen,  and 
holds  the  most  friendly  relations  with  her  husband's  father. 

The  reports  of  the  success  of  Mrs.  Alice  Shaw,  the 
whistler,  in  Russia,  are  contradicted  by  trustworthy  advices 
which  come  from  London  (writes  Eugene  Field  in  the 
News).  So  far  from  making  a  phenomenal  hit,  the  beauti- 
ful American  caught  a  decided  frost  in  St.  Petersburg.  The 
company  was  organized  in  London  and  proceeded  to  the  land 
of  the  Czar  with  a  great  flourish  of  trumpets.  Making  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay  en  route  in  Berlin,  considerable 
financial  loss  was  incurred  by  an  inability  to  secure  an  en- 
gagement, the  singularly  stolid  Germans  failing  to  see  what 
delight  could  accrue  from  whistling.  In  St.  Petersburg,  the 
reception  was  quite  as  disheartening ;  no  dates  had  been 
booked  and  the  local  managers  were  slow  to  experiment  with 
the  kind  of  entertainment  which  la  belle  siffleuse  offered. 
To  cap  the  climax,  Rubinstein  got  hold  of  the  pianist  of  the 
company,  and  told  him  that  it  would  everlastingly  ruin  his 
reputation  if  he  played  accompaniments  for  a  whistler.  That 
did  settle  it ;  the  pianist  made  his  escape  as  fast  as  he  could, 
and  retreated  to  his  native  England.  As  for  the  fair  Mrs. 
Shaw,  she  was  floundering  in  the  inhospitable  snows  of 
Russia,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  her  curious 
talent. 

The  following  interesting  notes  on  Schopenhauer  and  his 
views  of  women  are  from  the  pen  of  M.  W.  Hazeltine,  the 
brilliant  reviewer  of  the  Sun  :  "  Schopenhauer  never  married. 
His  views  were  Asiatic.  Woman,  in  his  judgment,  hav- 
ing been  by  nature  destined  solely  for  the  duty  of  child-bear- 
ing, occupied  in  Western  Christendom  a  totally  false  position, 
which  was  largely  to  blame  for  the  restless  struggles  of 
civilization.  The  East  knows  no  such  maxim  as  Cherches  la 
femme.  Woman's  life,  culminating  in  a  few  years'  sudden 
burst  of  charms,  solely  in  the  interest  of  the  species,  leaves 
her  otherwise  a  perpetual  child,  needing  guidance  and  tutelage, 
incapable  of  being  ruled  except  by  fear,  and  hence  a  constant 
mine  of  danger.  Morality,  strictly  speaking,  Schopenhauer 
insists  that  she  has  none,  save  an  unreasoned  weakness  for 
compassion.  Essentially  unjust,  all  women,  some  openly, 
others  in  secret,  hold  that  what  they  call  love  emancipates 
from  all  moral  obligation,  from  all  claims  which  established 
conventions  may  have  asserted  to  the  contrary.  This  most 
cynical  of  pessimists  went  so  far  as  to  pretend  that  even  the 
beauty  with  which  women  are  credited  is  unreal.  He  declares 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are,  when  coolly  observed,  an 
ugly  sex.  All  their  so-called  charms  are  really  an  illusion 
due  to  the  potent  spell  of  a  physiological  attraction  which 
intelligence  and  reasoning  are  powerless  to  dissipate.  In  the 
whole  matter  of  love,  man,  the  lord  of  creation,  is  but  the  vic- 
tim of  natural  law  and  metaphysical  agency.  While  he 
deems  that  he  pursues  his  own  pleasure,  he  is  but  an  instru- 
ment on  which  nature  plays  the  melodies  accordant  with  her 
general  scheme.  That  such  a  being  as  woman,  devoid — so 
he  asserts — of  all  originality  in  art,  science,  and  literature 
should  in  the  monogamous  systems  of  Europe  be  raised  to  a 
position  of  equality  with  man,  if  not  of  superiority,  is  to  Scho- 
penhauer's mind  not  only  a  grotesque  but  a  serious  mistake 
pregnant  with  all  the  fatal  consequences  which  the  annals  of 
Christian  wedlock  persistently  exemplify.  With  such  views 
of  women,  it  would  have  been  inconceivable  that  Schopen- 
hauer should  marry.  He  might,  had  he  lived  in  a  Moslem 
country,  have  been*  a  pblygamist ;  but  a  monogamist,  never. 
The  fact  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  his  opinions  as  it  looks, 
that  woman,  much  as  he  despised  her,  preoccupied  his  mind. 
His  nature  was  strongly  sensual,  and  disposed  him  to  brood 
over  the  problems  of  sexuality.  Curiously  enough,  there  were 
found  among  his  papers  after  his  death  many  notes  on  love 
and  matrimony  which,  owing  to  their  plainness  of  speech, 
were  burned  by  his  executors.  Like  Dean  Swift,  he  prided 
himself  on  absolute  truthfulness,  even  in  regard  to  matters  as 
to  which  reticence  is  decency." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"Over  the  Tea-Cups'  is  Holmes's  most  successful 
book  ;  for  some  days  before  Christmas  it  sold  at  the 
rate  of  a  thousand  copies  a  day. 

Lord  Tennyson  is  said  to  have  a  new  volume  of 
verse  in  preparation.  It  is  likely  to  appear  in  the 
autumn  list  of  announcements  this  year. 

Harry  Quilter.  in  his  "parting  shot  at  Mr.  Stan- 
ley," as  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  calls  it,  declares  that 
the  author's  profits  on  "In  Darkest  Africa"  have 
been  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

The  death  of  Octave  Feuillet  reminds  us  of  the 
wide  gap  between  the  literary  taste  of  the  time  and 
of  those  days  when  many  tears  were  shed  over  the 
"  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Man." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  on  January  21st 
*'  The  Crystal  Button,"  by  Charles  Thomas,  a  car- 
riage-maker, who  indicates  the  probable  achieve- 
ments of  the  next  hundred  years  in  the  line  of  me- 
chanical inventions  and  improvements. 

The  title  which  Captain  Casati,  the  companion  of 
Emin  Pasha  in  Central  Africa,  has  chosen  for  his 
book,  is  "  Ten  Years  at  the  Equator  and  My  Return 
with  Emin."  The  work  comprises  two  volumes,  the 
first  of  which  is  now  in  the  printer's  hands. 

Mr.  Besant — to  whom  the  world  of  writers  already 
owes  more  than  it,  perhaps,  realizes — is  contemplat- 
ing the  organization  of  an  Authors'  Club  in  London. 
It  is  to  differ  from  the  New  York  society  of  that 
name  in  its  admission  of  women  to  its  membership. 

Miss  Louise  I.  Guiney  is  preparing  a  book  re- 
cording her  impressions  of  Europe.  It  is  not  so 
long  ago.  by  the  way,  that  every  literary  person  go- 
ing abroad  thought  it  necessary  to  make  solemn 
note  of  the  fact  in  a  book  not  always  entertaining. 
That  phase  of  provincialism  is  passing. 

"  Hedda  Gabler,"  Ibsen's  latest  play,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished here  by  the  United  States  Book  Company. 
Edmund  Gosse  has  translated  it.  It  is  full  of  jeal- 
ousy, melancholy,  and  meanness,  and  ends  with  a 
double  suicide.  There  was  a  "craze"  for  Ibsen 
here  not  long  ago — where  is  that  craze  now  ? 

Happily  for  himself  arrived  the  day  when  Mr. 
Aldrich  determined  to  stop  editing  and  to  give  his 
imagination  a  chance  to  work.  We  are  rejoiced  to 
hear  that  he  is  busy,  not  only  with  a  novel,  but  with 
a  tragedy  also.  No  doubt  good  editing  requires  a 
notable  combination  of  gifts  ;  but  it  bears  hardly 
upon  the  fancy  and  leaves  the  man  too  tired  to  ply 
the  poet's  pen.  It  is  well  that  Mr.  Aldrich's  exquisite 
talent  is  not  to  be  wasted,  says  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Eugene  Field  writes  in  the  Chicago  News: 
"  It  is  too  bad  that  Andrew  Lang  could  not  have  accom- 
panied Rider  Haggard  to  America.  But  Lang  is  io  no  con- 
dition to  travel.  His  health  has  never  been  that  of  a  robust 
man,  and  serious  illnesses  have  made  him  more  or  less  a 
valetudinarian.  Within  six  months  his  lungs  have  exhibited 
an  alarming  weakness,  and  frequent  hemorrhages  and  spit- 
ting of  blood  have  occasioned  his  friends  most  serious  ap- 
prehensions. A  yachting  cruise  on  the  Nile  was  suggested 
by  one  of  his  friends  In  the  nobility,  and  Mrs.  Lang  was 
anxious  that  her  husband  should  make  the  excursion.  But 
Lang,  true  to  the  instincts  of  those  afflicted  with  pulmonary 
weakness,  would  not  hear  to  the  proposition,  and  he  is  win- 
tering at  St.  Andrews,  firm  in  the  conviction  that  the  brac- 
ing breezes  of  Scotland  are  belter  for  him  than  the  enervat- 
ing atmosphere  of  Egypt-" 

A  new  edition  of  "The  Evolution  of  Man  and 
Christianity,"  by  the  Rev.  Howard  MacQueary,  will 
be  published  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
The  general  interest  shown  in  the  ecclesiastical  trial 
of  Mr.  MacQueary,  which  is  now  taking  place  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  will  direct  special  attention  to  this 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  the  now  famous  book 
which  is  the  cause  of  this  animated  theological  con- 
troversy. In  the  new  preface  Mr.  MacQueary  an- 
swers his  critics,  and  restates  his  views  on  some  of 
the  most  important  points. 

M.  L.  Vetlesen  writes  to  us  from  Kahului,  Island 
of  Maui,  under  date  of  December  16,  1890,  as  fol- 
lows : 

In  your  literary  column,  speaking  of  the  collection  of 
"  <  ihost  Stories  "  lately  published,  you  refer  to  Alexander  E. 
Kielland,  one  of  the  contributors,  as  a  Swede.  In  point  oi 
fact  he  is  a  Norwegian,  having  been  bom  in  Stavauger,  one 
of  the  principal  ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Norway.  I  only 
make  this  correction  because  1  have  always  read  the  Argo- 
naut with  great  interest,  and  invariably  found  it  extremely 
correct  and  well  informed  on  literary  and  scientific  matters, 
as  well  as  in  all  other  respects,  and  think  that  the  information 
volunteered  will  be  accepted  in  the  same  kindly  spirit  in 
which  it  is  given.  In  conclusion,  I  would  add  that  Harper" i 
Monthly  for  November  commits  a  more  serious  mistake  in  iis 
"Literary  Notes,"  when,  in  reviewing  the  same  "Ghost 
Stories,"  it  calls  Mr.  Kielland  a  (Jerman. 

We  are  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Vetlesen  for  the  cor- 
rection. We  may  slate,  however,  that  inasmuch  as 
Norway  has  for  years  been  under  the  rule  of  the 
Swedish  king,  it  has  become  in  the  minds  of  most 
Americans  merely  a  geographical  expression,  rather 
than  a  country. 

The  California  papers  in  the  next  number  of  the 
Century  may  be  summarized  as  follows  : 

"  The  Century  Scries  of  papers  on  the  Cold  Hunters  of 
California  having  compassed  the  pastoral  life  on  the  coast 
before  1848,  will  arrive  in  the  February  number  at  the  (lis- 
covery  of  gold,  a  topi',  which  hai  been  intrutlcd  to  the  band 
of  John  S.  Hittel),  uq„  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  foui 
years  ago  gave  to  the  world,  for  the  first  lime,  the  tme  dale 
of  Marshall's  discovery  u  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  in. 
stead  of  the  nineteenth,  ai  not*  celebrated  bj  the  pioneer 
societies.  The  Century  produces  documentary  proof  in  sup- 
port of  Mr.  Hittell'i  contention,  in  vhc  ihape  «i  ■*  facsimile 
of  an  entry  in  'he  diary  of  H.  W.  Bigler,  one  of  the  party  of 
discovery.  After  the  publication  of  ihc  magazine*  the  dttn 
ibib  1  at   the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  California 


Pioneers,  in  San  Francisco.  This  article  is  followed  by 
'Marshall's  own  Account  of  the  Gold  Discovery/  as  taken 
down  from  his  lips  in  1849,  by  Dr.  Charles  B.  Gillespie,  of 
Freeport,  Pa.  Another  short  article  entitled  '  Confirming  the 
Gold  Discovery'  is  printed  from  unpublished  MS.  of  the  late 
Colonel  Edward  C.  Kemble,  formerly  of  the  California  Star. 
These  three  articles  present  in  an  authoritative  manner  the 
circumstances  of  this  notable  event,  and  the  account  is  en- 
livened by  a  number  of  illustrations— a  view  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  JS47,  portraits  of  Marshall,  Sam  Brannar.,  Azariah 
Smith,  and  Bigler,  together  with  a  map  of  the  placer  regions 
of  California,  and  English  and  American  caricatures  which 
set  forth  graphically  the  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  time 
over  the  newly  found  source  of  wealth.  General  John  Eid- 
well  also  contributes  to  this  number  of  the  Century  a  paper 
on  '  Fremont  in  the  Conquest  of  California,"  illustrated  with  a 
striking  full -page  engraving  of  Kit  Carson,  and  portraits  of 
Jacob  P.  Leese  and  of  Governors  Alvarado  and  Micheltorena, 
and  with  a  new  drawing  by  Fenn  of  the  Golden  Gate.  The 
discussion  of  Fremont's  relations  to  the  acquisition  of  Califor- 
nia, here  begun  by  General  Bidwell,  will  be  continued  with 
newly  found  historical  material  in  subsequent  numbers  of  the 
Century." 

Scientific  Physiognomy. 
A  System  of  Practical  and  Scientific  Physiognomy, 
by   Marv   Olmsted   Stanton;    F.  A.  Davis,  publisher, 
Philadelphia.     London  and  New  York. 

All  previous  works  upon  physiognomy,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  have  been  written  from  the  art 
standpoint,  without  any  attempt  to  give  them  a 
positive  or  scientific  basis  ;  most  of  them  have  been 
mingled  with  astrological,  phrenological,  theological, 
or  metaphysical  theories.  This  system  is  based  on 
the  universal  laws  of  form,  as  expressed  by  the  con- 
figuration of  the  face,  the  features,  the  body,  the 
limbs,  etc.,  and  is  in  accord  with  the  most  recent 
discoveries  in  physiology,  anatomy,  embryology, 
evolution  of  the  organs,  and  cognate  sciences. 

Speculations  in  regard  to  the  soul  and  the  here- 
after are  not  considered  in  this  work. 

The  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  this 
century  in  physiology,  embryology,  evolution,  etc., 
have  given  the  author  the  aid  essential  to  a  scien- 
tific and  systematic  formulation  of  physiognomy. 
The  discoveries  made  in  the  latter  are  the  result  of 
thirty-five  years  of  observation  and  research,  and  are 
in  harmony  with  and  corroborative  of  other  depart- 
ments of  physical  science  ;  hence,  the  reader  will 
obtain  the  latest  ideas  from  the  most  advanced 
thinkers  as  to  the  bans  of  mind  and  of  the  mechan- 
ism through  which  it  is  manifested,  together  with  a 
practical  method  of  comprehending  and  interpret- 
ing character  by  inspection  of  the  human  face. 

The  manner  of  presenting  the  subject  is  original, 
radical,  and,  like  all  recent  scientific  discoveries, 
revolutionary — i.  e.,  entirely  opposed  to  the  popular 
ideas  regarding  mind  and  its  locale. 

Its  distinctive  features  consist,  first,  of  the  discov- 
ery of  a  universal  system  of  form,  the  application  of 
which  can  be  made  to  all  forms  in  nature,  whether 
vegetable,  animal,  or  human,  and  from  which  their 
characteristics  can  be  deduced  ;  second,  it  elaborates 
a  method  of  analyzing  character  by  the  anatomical 
and  physiological  structure  of  the  face  and  body  ; 
third,  it  contains  the  discovery  of  the  signs  in  the 
face  of  fifty  mental  faculties,  and  their  direct  connec- 
tion with  physical  functions  and  organs  ;  fourth,  the 
discovery  in  the  face  of  signs  representing  and  re- 
vealing the  internal  or  visceral  organs — these  appear- 
ances indicate  the  size,  power,  or  weakness  of  the 
lungs,  the  liver,  the  heart,  the  reproductive  system, 
etc.;  fifth,  its  exceeding  practicality,  it  being  self- 
revealing  and  self-proving. 

After  reading  a  few  pages  of  the  "  Practical  Part," 
its  laws  can  be  applied  directly  to  the  human  face — 
to  the  features,  to  the  color  of  the  eyes,  the  hair,  and 
complexion,  to  the  voice,  the  walk,  the  gesture,  and 
movement  of  the  head,  the  body,  the  shoulders,  and 
limbs. 

It  also  shows  the  meaning  of  the  brows,  the  lashes, 
the  lines  of  the  face,  the  wrinkles  and  dimples,  and 
what  causes  them.  The  meaning  of  the  various 
forms  of  the  fingers  and  finger-nails  are  considered, 
as  well  as  the  set  of  the  feet ;  the  poise  of  the  head 
and  the  proportions,  as  well  as  disproportions  of  the 
face  and  body. 

The  two  volumes  of  six  hundred  pages  each  are 
thoroughly  indexed,  and  contain  a  glossary  and 
bibliography.  They  are  illustrated  by  fine  portraits 
of  those  most  celebrated  for  the  faculty  or  faculties 
which  it  is  desired  to  represent. 

Nearly  four  hundred  engravings  illustrate  its  prin- 
ciples ;  these  illustrations  are  drawn  from  all  grades 
of  society.  Here  may  be  found  the  features  and 
faces  of  singers,  poets,  painters,  writers,  inventors, 
statesmen,  orators,  actors,  athletes,  criminals,  hypo- 
crites, frauds,  sneaks,  liars,  thieves,  jurists,  bankers, 
commercialists,  philanthropists,  and  various  other 
classes  of  persons. 

The  work  is  intended  for  the  practical  use  of 
parents,  scholars,  teachers,  artists,  physicians,  law- 
yers, ministers,  bankers,  tradesmen,  superintendents 
of  schools,  hospitals,  jails,  and  reformatories. 

It  is  of  great  use  to  those  intending  to  marry,  or 
those  about  to  choose  a  partner  in  business.  Its 
laws,  if  rightly  applied,  will  greatly  assist  the  young 
in  their  choice  of  a  life-pursuit,  and  will  direct  them 
how  to  meet  and  how  to  treat  all  with  whom  they 
come  in  contact. 

Not  only  is  all  tin's  knowledge  found  in  its  pages, 
but  it  also  teaches  how  to  protect  health,  induce 
longevity,  cure  obesity,  and  increase  the  beauty  of 
the  face,  the  figure,  the  mind,  the  morals,  and  dis- 
position. 

Another  most  vital  subject  which  it  discusses  is 
how  to  eradicate  vices  and  other  evil  tendencies, 
how  t'>  strengthen  the  intellect,  and  how  to  distin- 
guish the  congenital!)-  "  thorough-bred"  from  the 
"half-bred"  person. 

To  the  physician,  it  imparls  a  method  by  which  he 


can  understand  by  a  glance  at  the  face  the  inherited 
strength  or  weakness  of  all  the  internal  organs,  thus 
assisting  him  in  his  diagnosis  of  disease. 

It  teaches  the  lawyer  how  to  select,  by  their  faces, 
those  who  would  make  the  best  jurors,  also  how  to 
read  the  character  of  their  clients. 

Parents,  by  a  study  and  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  physiognomy,  will  be  able  to  comprehend 
the  health  conditions  of  their  children,  and  how  to 
guard  against  the  attacks  of  disease  upon  weak  or- 
gans. It  shows  them  how  to  start  them  early  in  life 
in  the  direction  toward  which  their  inherited  abilities 
tend,  thus  saving  loss  of  time,  money,  and  uncer- 
tainty as  to  what  course  should  be  pursued  in  their 
training  and  education. 

The  scientific  study  of  the  face  snatches  the  art  of 
face-reading  from  the  wizard  and  astrologer,  and 
places  it  by  the  side  of  physics,  astronomy,  electricity, 
and  other  well-established  sciences. 

The  following  titles  of  the  chapters  give  an  idea  of 
the  scope  of  the  work  and  method  of  treating  the 
subject : 

Part  I.    Theoretical  Part. 

Chap.  1.  The  Basic  Principles  of  Scientific  Physi- 
ognomy. 

Chap.  2.  The  Sub-Basic  Principles  of  Scientific 
Physiognomy. 

Chap.  3.  The  Basic  Principles  of  Form. 

Chap.  4.  The  Five  Systems  which  Create  Form 
and  Character. 

Chap.  5.  Theories  of  the  Action  of  the  Passions. 
Part  II.    Practical  Division. 

Chap.  1.  The  Five  Subdivisions  of  the  Face. 

Chap.  2.  Localities  and  Descriptions  of  Faculties. 

Chap.  3.  The  Human  Face  in  Outline,  Motion, 
Feature,  Expression,  and  Color. 

Chap.  4.  Signs  of  Health  and  Disease  in  the  Face. 

Chap.  5.  Choice  of  Vocations. 

Sold  by  subscription  by  F.  A.  Davis,  935^  How- 
ard Street,  San  Francisco. 

New  Publications. 
"  Gyppy  :  An  Obituary,"  by  Helen  Ekin  Starrett, 
is  an  account  of  a  pet  terrier.     Published  by  Searle 
Sc  Gorton,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Japan,"  by  M.  B.  Cook,  an  account  of  a 
sailor's  visit  to  the  Island  Empire,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"The  Nugents  of  Carriconna,"  an  Irish  story  by 
Tighe  Hopkins,  has  been  issued  in  the  Town  and 
Country  Library  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

A  second  edition  of  "  Imgar  :  A  Story  of  India," 
and  a  third  edition  of  "  Woman  among  the  Illustri- 
ous," both  by  Frederick  A.  Randle,  have  been  issued 
by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"The  Berkshire  News  Comic  Cook-Book  and 
Dyspeptic's  Guide  to  the  Grave,"  by  Fred  H.  Curtiss, 
has  been  published  by  Douglas  Brothers,  Great  Bar- 
rington,  Mass.;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

"  Helen  and  Arthur  ;  or,  Miss  Thusa's  Spinning- 
Wheel,"  a  novel  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz,  has 
been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  & 
Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"Photographic  Mosaics  for  1891"  is  the  latest 
issue  of  an  annual  record  of  the  progress  of  photo- 
graphic art,  describing-  the  new  inventions  and  pro- 
cesses. Edited  and  published  by  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Romance  of  Swedenborg's  Life,"  by  Anna 
Cronjhelm  Wallberg,  is  a  little  pamphlet  containing 
a  pretty  reconstruction  of  an  incident  in  the  Swedish 
theologian's  life.  Published  by  the  author,  San 
Francisco  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"  Dorothy's  Experience,"  by  Adeline  Trafton,  is  a 
story  of  a  young  girl's  attempt  to  formulate  a  creed 
and  settle  theological  questions — with  the  result  that 
she  comes  back  to  the  beliefs  of  her  fathers  and  mar- 
ries a  minister.  Published  by  Lee  5:  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Industrial  Revolution  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  in  England,"  by*  the  late  Arnold  Toynbee, 
with  a  short  memoir  by  Professor  Jowelt,  has  been 
issued  in  two  parts  in  the  Humboldt  Library  by  the 
Humboldt  Publishing  Company,  New  York ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  30  cents  each. 

"  Honduras  :  The  Land  of  Great  Depths,"  by 
Cecil  Charles,  is  an  account  of  that  Central  Ameri- 
can State  by  one  who  has  lived  in  the  country  and 
studied  its  people  and  their  customs,  its  industries, 
and  its  resources.  It  is  provided  with  maps  and  two 
portraits.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  Rev.  Alfred  J.  Church,  who  has  made  a 
special  study  of  the  early  Greek  and  Roman  histor- 
ians, has  again  turned  his  knowledge  to  account  in 
constructing  a  romance  of  ancient  times.  The  new 
story  is  called  "A  Young  Macedonian,"  and  nar- 
rates the  adventures  of  a  young  man  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  "local  color"  is  admir- 
ably preserved,  and  the  story  is  full  of  moving  inci- 


dent.     Published  by  G.   P.    Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

A  new  volume  has  been  made  of  the  verses  James 
Whitcomb  Riley  has  been  contributing  to  the  maga- 
zines and  other  periodicals  in  the  past  few  months. 
The  great  majority  of  them  have  to  do  with  child 
life,  and  the  volume  is  entitled  "  Rhymes  of  Child- 
hood." In  lieu  of  other  commendation,  we  print 
several  of  the  poems  in  another  column.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

A  new  volume  descriptive  of  India  has  been 
written  by  W.  S.  Caine.  It  is  called  "  Picturesque 
India,"  and  its  title  is  sustained  by  the  picturesque 
sketches,  by  John  Pedder,  H.  Sheppard  Dale,  and 
H.  H.  Stanton,  which  are  scattered  among  the 
pages.  The  author  kept  closely  to  the  beaten  path 
of  travel  in  British  India,  his  longest  excursion  not 
leaving  the  railroad  more  than  fifty  miles,  "and 
none  of  the  places  described  are  inaccessible  to  a 
British  tourist  in  good  health."  This  quotation  is 
not  misleading  in  the  impression  it  gives— that  the 
author  is  an  English  globe-trotter  ;  but  he  is  ob- 
servant, and  the  country  is  curious.  Published  by 
George  Routledge  &  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $3.50. 

"Julien  Gorden,"  the  mysterious  person  who 
stirred  the  literary  world  by  writing  "A  Diplomat's 
Diary  "  and  then  upset  the  fashionable  world  by  re- 
vealing herself  as  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger,  has 
written  a  second  story.  It  is  called  *' A  Successful 
Man,"  and  is  not  a  novel,  hardly  more  than  a  nov- 
elette. The  successful  man  is  a  politician,  who  be- 
comes enamored  of  a  woman  of  fashion  in  spite  of 
their  previous  marital  entanglements.  The  best  parts 
of  the  book  are  those  which  have  to  do  with  scenes 
of  fashionable  life,  but  their  merit  will  be  forgotten 
by  many  readers  who  will  object  to  the  spirit  of 
raillery  in  which  the  successful  man's  neglected  wife 
is  treated.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.00. 

The  tenth  annual  report  of  the  State  Mineralogist 
is  an  unusually  valuable  and  interesting  "govern- 
ment publication."  An  idea  of  its  contents  may  be 
had  from  mention  of  such  articles  as  Professor  E. 
W.  Hilgard's  description  of  the  methods  of  asphaltum 
mining  pursued  in  Ventura  County;  "  Location  of 
Mines,"  by  ex-Surveyor-General  R.  P.  Hammond, 
Jr.,  an  explanation  of  the  legal  forms  and  require- 
ments to  be  observed  in  securing  a  patent  to  a  mine  ; 
J.  B.  Randol's  article  on  quicksilver  mines  and  min- 
ing ;  John  Hays  Hammond's  elaborate  article  on 
"  Mining  of  Gold  Ores  in  California";  "Gas  Well 
at  Summerland,"  by  F.  H.  Wheelan  ;  and  "The 
Auriferous  Beach  Sands  of  San  Francisco,"  by  Dr. 
H.  de  Groot.  The  text  is  copiously  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  maps,  and  drawings,  and  is  carefully  in- 
dexed. 

Journalism  is  looking  up,  in  a  literary  sense  ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  romance  of  newspaper  work  is  being 
generously  levied  upon  just  now  by  the  writers  of 
fiction.  And  very  good  reading  it  makes.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  had  one  of  the  best  short  stories  the 
magazines  have  been  printing  lately  in  one  of  the 
August  magazines,  and  its  subject  was  an  incident 
of  a  reporter's  career.  It  was  so  vividly  written  that, 
as  one  newspaper  critic  put  it,  you  could  almost  hear 
the  presses  pounding  away  in  the  basement  as  you 
read.  Another  story  in  the  same  style,  though 
longer  and  intended  primarily  for  younger  read- 
ers, is  "Under  Orders:  The  Story  of  a  Young 
Reporter,"  by  Kirk  Munroe.  It  is  a  lively  tale 
of  a  young  fellow  who  has  to  resign  from  the  cap- 
taincy of  his  crew  and  leave  college  in  his  junior 
year  because  of  financial  difficulties,  and  he  turns  to 
newspaper  work  as  a  means  of  livelihood  that  pays 
from  the  first.  The  difficulties  that  beset  his  path 
and  the  triumphs  he  achieves  may  best  be  learned  from 
the  book  itself ;  it  is  worth  reading  for  the  novelty 
of  the  phase  of  life  it  depicts  and  for  the  cleverness 
with  which  the  ins  and  outs  of  that  life  are  shown. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  lor 
sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Fat  is  the  dread  and  disaster  of  actresses.  Many 
of  them  are  unhappily  compelled  to  sink  their  talents 
into  obesity  long  before  age  has  disqualified  them  for 
youthful  roles.  Such  favorites  of  the  stage  as  Fanny 
Davenport,  Lillian  Russell,  and  Pauline  Hall  have 
fought  off  fleshiness  with  more  or  less  of  temporary 
success.  The  subject  of  actresses'  resistance  to  fat 
is  written  about  by  William  Muldoon,  the  "solid 
man  "  and  trainer  of  athletes,  in  a  dramatic  paper. 
Muldoon  advises  actresses  not  to  try  too  bard  to 
work  off  their  fat  by  excessive  exercise,  because  their 
health  would  be  ruined  thereby.  He  recommends 
walking  at  a  brisk  pace,  with  long,  free  strides  and 
with  swinging  arms,  every  morning  for  a  distance  as 
great  as  the  woman  can  bear  without  marked  fatigue, 
and  in  a  costume  both  easy  and  warm,  like  the 
"  sweater  "  used  by  prize-fighters.  "The  object  of 
the  gait,"  so  Muldoon  tells  the  plump  actresses 
through  the  press,  "is  to  step  from  the  hips.  Do 
not  try  to  hold  your  arms  woman  style — both  fast- 
ened together  in  front  of  you — but  keep  one  up  if 
you  want  to,  and  let  the  other  swing.  If  your  limbs 
begin  to  tire  from  the  fast  walking,  rest  them  by  run- 
ning a  few  steps.  Hurry  to  the  point  that  you  have 
chosen,  and  don't  stop  when  you  get  there.  Im- 
agine yourself  terribly  disappointed,  and  indignantly 
start  back  home,  keeping  up  the  same  pace.  Hasten 
into  your  home,  have  your  room  warmed,  and  no 
draughts.  Wrap  yourself  up  well  with  an  extra 
blanket.  Five  minutes  is  long  enough  for  you 
to  sit.  Then  take  a  hot  drink  of  weak  tea,  or 
even  hot  water.  Sit  ten  minutes  more.  By 
that  time,  your  circulation  will  have  become 
'  normal.  Then  do  not  lazily  and  slowly  take  off 
one  garment  and  stop,  but  strip  yourself  as  rap- 
idly as  possible.  Have  coarse  towels  ready.  If  you 
employ  a  maid,  have  her  on  hand.  Get  assistance 
from  either  the  maid  or  any  one  who  is  convenient. 
A  very  particular  point  is  not  to  allow  the  perspira- 
tion to  stand  on  the  skin  after  stripping.  Have  the 
towels  all  ready.  Strip  the  upper  portion  of  the 
body  first,  rub  quickly  and  thoroughly  ;  then  strip 
the  lower  part.  A  good  nibbing  with  rough  towels 
is  then  gone  through.  Throw  a  blanket  about  your- 
self for  a  few  moments,  as  there  is  usually  a  reac- 
tion, and  another  slight  perspiration  comes  on.  Rub 
again  with  the  coarse  towels,  and  then  take  a  sponge- 
bath.  Go  through  a  thorough  rubbing  again  with 
coarse  towels,  and  a  hand  rub  ;  dress  warmly,  and 
as  you  gradually  resume  your  accustomed  costume, 
whatever  it  may  be,  let  a  little  more  air  into  the 
room  to  cool  it  off.  You  may  at  first  have  a  great 
desire  to  drink  something — something  cold — as  the 
stomach  is  feverish.  But  you  must  resist  that  tempta- 
tion, also.  Satisfy  that  desire  by  getting  fresh,  pure 
air.  Open  the  windows.  Keep  out  of  the  draught. 
This  walk  should  be  taken  at  least  every  other  day. 
If  you  feel  strong  enough  and  equal  to  the  occasion, 
take  it  every  day  when  the  weather  is  fair.  And  re- 
member that  it  is  not  the  distance  that  you  walk — it 
is  the  pace  in  which  you  walk  it.  A  man  may  walk 
ten  miles  and  gain  a  pound.  I  can  take  the  same 
man  three  miles  and  make  him  lose  two  pounds. 
Slow  walking  has  a  tendency  to  make  a  healthy  per- 
son heavy." 

A  London  journal  says:  "Weddings  in  the 
United  States  must  be  even  more  costly  luxuries  for 
the  bride 's  papa  than  they  are  in  this  country.  The 
ceremony  frequently  takes  place  at  the  bride's  home. 
At  a  recent  wedding  in  San  Jose  the  floral  ornamen- 
tation of  the  bride's  apartments,  where  the  marriage 
was  solemnized,  was  most  beautiful ;  maidenhair 
ferns,  orchids,  tuberoses,  lilies,  and  roses  in  every 
variety,  ribbons,  and  tulle  were  used  in  decorative 
profusion.  A  flight  of  white  doves  and  a  peal  of 
silver  bells  were  also  features  of  the  bridal  bower." 

"  I  declare,  we  girls  have  an  awfully  hard  time  of 
it,"  said  a  pretty  young  woman  at  a  tea  ;  "  I'm 
positively  discouraged.  Last  Monday  night  I  went 
to  a  theatre  with  a  party,  and  I  should  have  en- 
joyed myself  if  I  bad  not  had  on  a  new  pair  of 
boots.  They  began  to  pinch  me  awfully  during  the 
second  act,  and  I  just  arrived  at  that  point  where  I 
had  to  bite  my  lip  to  keep  from  crying  with  pain. 
The  young  men  beside  me  were  doing  their  best 
to  interest  me,  and  as  I  did  not  know  them  very 
well  I  could  not  confess  to  them  how  severely  I  was 
suffering.  Finally  my  situation  became  desperate. 
I  could  bear  the  pain  no  longer,  and  I  resolved 
to  get  my  shoes  off  without  anybody  knowing  it. 
By  doing  it  very  cleverly  I  succeeded  in  getting  the 
shoes  unbuttoned,  and  then  I  quietly  slipped  them 
off.  Oh,  what  a  relief  it  was  !  During  the  rest  of 
the  evening  I  was  as  happy  as  a  queen,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  young  men  thought  me  awfully  bright. 
Just  as  the  play  was  ending  I  wondered  how  I 
should  get  my  shoes  on  again  without  attracting  at- 
tention. I  leaned  over  and  attempted  to  pull  the 
shoe  on  to  my  left  foot.  It  stuck.  I  tugged  away 
at  it,  but  it  would  not  go  on.  Horrors  !  I  ex- 
claimed to  myself  ;  my  feet  are  swollen.  Imagine 
my  predicament.  Try  as  I  would  my  feet  would 
not  go  into  those  shoes,  and,  with  tears  in  my  eyes, 
I  told  one  of  the  young  men  by  my  side — the  nicest 
one.  He  was  awfully  good  about  it.  He  said  : 
'  You  have  rubbers.'  'Yes,'  I  replied.  'Then  put 
those  on,  and  I  will  get  you  into  your  carriage  so  no 
one  will  know  anything  about  it.'  I  did  as  he  bid 
me,  and  he  stuffed  my  shoes  into  his  coat-pocket. 


Well,  do  you  know,  I  got  out  of  the  scrape  very 
nicely.  The  young  man  still  keeps  my  shoes. 
Isn't  it  horrid  of  him  ?" 

"  Men  really  have  more  gumption  than  we  give 
them  credit  for,"  commented  a  young  woman,  the 
other  day,  with  the  air  of  having  made  a  remark  ; 
"  yesterday  afternoon  a  man  I  know  asked  me  to 
stop  with  him  at  a  florist's  and  select  an  orchid  for  a 
boutonniere  to  wear  at  a  dance  last  evening.  I  did, 
and  when  one  was  chosen,  I  was  surprised  to  see 
him  reject  the  paper  which  the  florist  put  over  it, 
take  off  his  hat,  and  carefully  tuck  the  delicate  blos- 
som in  the  lining-band.  '  I  always  carry  my  coat- 
flowers  there,'  he  explained,  and  I  thought  it  quite  a 
clever  device." 

In  this  column  last  week  there  appeared  an  article 
from  the  New  York  Sun,  discussing  the  independ- 
ence ot  actresses  in  the  marriage  relation,  and  their 
propensity  to  divorce.  The  illustrated  American 
has  this  to  say  on  the  same  subject :  ' '  The  lady  who 
is  known  to  the  world  at  large  as  Margaret  Mather, 
and  has  been  known  in  the  private  circle  which  she 
undoubtedly  adorns,  as  she  adorns  the  public  stage, 
by  the  far  less  euphonious  name  of  Mrs.  Haberkorn, 
has  severed  the  bonds  of  matrimony  which  bound 
her  to  the  gentleman  of  the  unmellifluous  name.  To 
a  reporter  who  interviewed  her  on  the  subject,  rare, 
pale  Margaret  explained  that  there  was  nothing  ap- 
proaching a  scandal  in  the  entire  transaction,  that  it 
was  simply  a  question  of  incompatibility  of  temper, 
and  that  she  had  decided  it  was  better  to  rupture  the 
alliance.  It  is  the  woman  in  the  case  who  took  the 
initiative,  as  the  original  woman  took  the  initiative 
in  the  celebrated  case  that  occurred  in  Eden.  And 
all  this  suggests  a  curious  line  of  reflection.  Is 
woman  really  the  conservative  and  hide-bound  creat- 
ure we  are  wont  to  consider  her?  The  original 
woman  was  not.  It  was  she  who  first  broke  the 
law  and  order  of  the  moment.  Her  descendants 
have  always  been  held  to  be  the  conservative  force 
which  makes  for  law  and  order.  Revolution  and 
rebellion  are  conventionally  supposed  to  be  the  role 
of  the  male.  Yet  even  the  male  who  believes  in  the 
doctrine  finds  that  when  he  breaks  through  the  law 
and  order  of  the  moment  his  hands  are  upheld  by 
femininity.  The  most  ardent  revolutionists  and 
rebels,  the  bitterest  socialists,  anarchists,  and  nihil- 
ists have  ever  been  women.  Pope  has  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  say  that  every  woman  is  a  rake  at  heart, 
and  it  is  women  who  least  resent  the  insult. 
Are  we  to  explain  the  paradox  by  asserting  that 
woman  is  selfish,  Jesuitical,  and  egotistic?  She 
desires  above  all  things  her  own  comfort,  and  as 
that  comfort,  under  modern  conditions,  depends 
upon  the  preservation  of  the  existing  order,  she  is  in 
favor  of  its  preservation.  Man  hustles  around  to 
get  a  living,  woman  pretends  she  would  like  to  do 
the  same,  but  when  she  marries  a  man,  she  is  quite 
content  to  let  him  do  all  the  hustling.  In  case  she 
remains  an  old  maid,  or  is  bound  to  a  mate  who  is 
unable  to  support  her  in  idleness,  she  changes  her 
point  of  view.  Take  the  stage  as  an  example. 
There,  above  all  other  callings,  woman  meets  on  an 
equality  with  man.  She  commands  the  same  salary, 
or  even  a  bigger  salary.  She  is  no  longer  dependent 
upon  her  husband.  What  is  the  result?  It  is  the 
actress  who  brings  the  divorce-suits — if  not  in  every 
case,  certainly  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten — when  she 
finds  herself  bound  to  an  incompatible  consort. 
Suppose  the  entire  field  of  labor  were  thrown  open 
to  woman,  suppose  she  were  no  longer  trained  to 
look  up  to  her  future  husband  as  the  pecuniary  head 
of  the  house,  would  she  show  a  larger  hospitality 
than  she  does  at  present  to  the  query  whether  mar- 
riage is  a  failure  ?  " 

The  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  in  New  York 
is  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  quite  unmoved 
by  the  taunts  and  criticisms  of  those  who  are  "  out 
of  it."  There  is  something  genuinely  good  about 
this  organization.  In  the  first  place,  Mammon  is 
not  of  it  ;  to  be  rich  is  no  passport,  to  be  poor  is  no 
bar.  That,  in  itself,  gives  a  dignity  and  sterling 
worth  to  their  assemblages.  To  the  centennial  com- 
memoration is  due  probably  this  furbishing  up  of 
old  family  trees.  To  have  even  a  respectable  known 
ancestor  of  a  hundred  years  ago  is  accounted  in  this 
country  aristocratic,  although  it  must  strike  an  En- 
glishman of  average  good  family  as  rather  amusing 
to  find  that  what  is  a  matter  of  course  among  people 
he  knows  at  home  is  made  of  so*much  importance 
over  here,  and  in  a  country,  too,  whose  greatest 
boast  is  that  it  is  a  republic,  and  that  every  man  is 
born  free  and  equal !  But  we  are  nothing  if  not  in- 
consistent. 


The  material  for  a  salon  very  possibly  exists  ir> 
Washington,  but  the  most  of  it  is  a  little  raw  and 
unhusked.  The  average  congressman  is  not  going 
to  worry  himself  into  a  dress-suit,  and  go  to  some 
clever  woman's  house  merely  to  talk,  to  discuss  pub- 
lic questions,  and  say  bright  things.  He  prefers  to 
do  that  at  the  capitol,  and  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record,  or  pour  it  into  the  interviewer's  ear,  and 
have  it  spread  broadcast  through  his  district.  His 
ideas  of  sociability  include  a  bounteous  hospitality, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  bodily  food.  A 
thin  wafer  with  a  glass  of  gooseberry  syrup  and 
\  water  will  not  satisfy,  stimulate,  nor  adequately  re- 
'.  ward  his  expectations,  founded  upon  even  a  verbal 
I  invitation.  He  appreciates  terrapin  and  champagne, 
and,  getting   them,  seeks  for  the   ulterior  motive. 


"  I've  been  asked  to  dinner  twice  this  session  by 
Smith.  What  do  you  suppose  he  wants  ?  "  queried 
a  perturbed  congressman.  And  this  is  the  usual 
view  taken  of  even  the  simplest  and  most  friendly 
hospitalities  extended  for  good-fellowship's  sake. 
The  family  of  a  certain  high  official  of  means  came 
to  Washington  intent  upon  setting  an  example 
of  Spartan  simplicity  and  frugal  elegance  in  the  way 
of  entertainments.  They  sent  out  engraved  cards  a 
fortnight  beforehand,  and  the  heated  and  crowded 
guests  were  regaled  with  a  vision  of  a  young  lady,  a 
tea-pot,  and  a  plate  of  wafers  when  they  reached 
the  dining-room.  Society  naturally  criticised,  and  a 
blunt  old  soldier  wished  that  the  money  paid  the  en- 
graver had  been  spent  on  a  caterer,  and  that  an  in- 
formal entertainment  had  not  succeeded  a  formal 
invitation.  A  shrewd,  rich,  and  illiterate  woman 
who  came  to  Washington  determined  to  get  into 
society,  looked  the  field  over  for  a  season,  and  said  : 
"  I  know  how  to  do  it.  Feed  'em  !  "  And  she  did, 
and  conquered,  and  rose  to  that  ultra  circle  which 
affects  to  scorn  officials  and  politicians,  and  hangs 
upon  the  diplomatic  corps.  The  secret  of  such  a 
social  success  lies  solely  in  the  pocket-book,  the 
salad-bowl,  and  the  punch-bowl,  and  is  attained 
by  all  who  will  judiciously  distribute  their  con- 
tents. Such  circles  are  the  antipodes  of  a  salon,  but 
it  is  out  of  the  mass  of  such  material  that  a  salon 
must  choose  its  recruits,  and  people  more  or  less 
affected  by  such  social  standards  and  surroundings 
must  be  educated  and  raised  to  a  higher  level.  Be- 
cause of  this  general  vulgarity,  a  salon  is  all  the 
more  needed  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  public  men 
and  clever  people  with  trained  and  refined  social 
tastes. 

The  London  Graphic  prophesies  that  the  fashion 
of  wedding-rings  for  the  husband  will  rapidly  be- 
come popular.  It  is  an  innocent  fashion  enough, 
and  might  sometimes  prevent  awkward  mistakes. 
Dutiful  husbands,  unaccompanied  by  their  wives, 
would  not  inadvertently  have  the  air  of  being  gay 
bachelors,  thus  leading  the  other  sex  to  lose  valuable 
time.  Of  course,  when  a  man  wishes  to  pass  him- 
self off  as  unmarried — designing  persons  are  some- 
times guilty  of  this  impropriety — a  mere  finger-ring 
would  be  no  obstacle.  It  would  have  to  be  a  nose- 
ring, and  this  fashion  is  unlikely  ever  to  become  the 
vogue.  However,  if  married  men  wish  to  wear 
wedding-rings  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them. 
Some  husbands  seem  to  like  their  domestic  status  to 
be  known  as  widely  as  possible  ;  people  have  even 
been  known  to  talk  about  their  children  to  strangers. 

Among  the  most  notable  questions  with  which  the 
British  Parliament  will  be  called  upon  to  deal  during 
the  coming  session  is  the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  ac- 
tions for  breach  of  promise  of  marriage  (says  the 
New  York  Tribune).  The  latter,  which  have  been 
immortalized  by  Charles  Dickens  in  his  celebrated 
case  of  Bardell  versus  Pickwick,  are  a  peculiarly 
English  institution,  of  considerable  antiquity — the 
first  lawsuit  of  the  kind  on  record  having  taken 
place  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  the  First.  In 
those  days,  however,  documentary  support  of  the 
promise  was  required,  whereas  to-day  the  admission 
of  mere  verbal  proof  as  sufficient  evidence  has  re- 
sulted in  the  degeneration  of  the  procedure  into  an 
instrument  of  black-mail  and  extortion.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  the  government,  as  well  as  the  leading 
lawyers  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  have  already 
declared  themselves  in  favor  of  a  radical  change,  if 
not  complete  abandonment,  of  the  existing  laws  re- 
lating to  breach  of  promises  of  marriage.  England, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  which  have  bor- 
rowed the  legislation  on  the  subject  from  the  British 
statute  book,  are  the  only  three  countries  which 
permit  actions  for  breaches  of  promise  on  grounds 
of  wounded  feelings.  Neither  in  Italy,  Austria, 
Holland,  nor  France  does  a  mutual  promise  in- 
volve obligation  of  marriage,  and.  except  in  cases 
where  the  promise  has  been  followed  by  be- 
trayal, a  defaulting  lover  is  liable  only  in  so  far 
as  his  or  her  fault  has  caused  actual  pecuniary 
damage.  In  Germany,  an  engagement  invariably 
assumes  an  official  form,  and  should  one  of  the 
parties  thereto  withdraw,  the  other  may  claim  dam- 
ages to  the  extent  of  a  fifth  of  the  dower  agreed 
upon.  German  bridal  doweis  are  proverbially 
small,  and  the  fractional  fifth  awarded  to  the  jilted 
sweetheart,  by  way  of  solace  for  wounded  feelings, 
falls  considerably  short  of  the  average  damages 
which  an  American  or  English  jury  would  award. 
With  the  exception  of  briefless  lawyers,  few  will  be 
found  to  oppose  the  projected  repeal  of  the  English 
law  concerning  breaches  of  promise.  It  is  a  form 
of  procedure  that  can  not  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  logic,  of  equity,  or  even  on  that  of  the 
merits  of  the  case.  For  a  young  and  pretty  plaint- 
iff will  always  be  able  to  secure  larger  damages  than 
a  middle-aged  and  homely  woman,  although  it  is  ob- 
viously the  latter  who  suffers  most  by  the  breach  of 
an  engagement,  since  she  may  never  have  another 
chance  of  marriage.  Actions  for  breach  of  promise 
are  instituted  for  one  of  two  purposes.  The  object 
of  the  plaintiff  is  either  to  extort  money  or  to  exact 
marriage.  Both  are  equally  indefensible.  For 
whereas  the  former  savors  of  black-mail,  the  latter, 
with  its  attempt  to  make  two  people  love  one 
another  by  legal  action,  is  absurd. 
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From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
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CHAMPAGNE, 

530"Wa8lii2igtoiiSt. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S  AMERICAN  CUT  GLASS  FOR 
the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.  For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


SAN  FBANCI800. 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


THAT 


Purplish -Blue 
fff^    LOOK 

Which  the  complexion  of  many  ladies  has  on  the 
street  is  caused  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  which  con- 
tain bismuth,  lead,  or  zinc.  Such  cosmetics  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  destroy  the  cuticle  and  cause 
all  manner  of  skin  diseases.  Mrs.  Graham's 
EUGENIE  ENAMEL,  besides  being  perfectly 
harmless,  never  produces  such  unsightly  effects,  and 
it  is  so  perfect  in  effect  that  while  it  gives  a  delight- 
fully artistic  complexion,  the  closest  scrutiny  could 
not  detect  the  fact  that  the  complexion  was  anything 
but  a  natural  one.  All  druggists  sell  it,  or  will  or- 
der it  for  their  lady  customers.  In  white  or  flesh. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Graham,  at  her  establishment  at  103  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  treats  ladies  for  all  blemishes 
or  defects  of  face  or  figure.  Ladies  treated  by  cor- 
respondence.   
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Lady  Agents  Wanted. 

C.    D.    NEWELL, 

76  MYRTLE  STREET,   CHICAGO,  IIX. 


THE  LATEST  AND   BEST. 


DELICATE,  DELIGHTFUL,  L.ISTLN'G  MD  ECOJOMCJL. 


Its  f  raeranee  Is  tba  tor  toe  opening  buds  of  Spring 
Once  osed  you  will  nave  no  other. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE.   TRY  IT. 

J  AS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 

622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


January  26,  1891. 


HOME    STUDY. 
"The  California   Society  to   Encourage    Studies." 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Allow  me  to  answer, 
through  your  columns,  a  few  of  the  inquiries  con- 
stantly arising  concerning  the  Society  to  Encourage 
Studies  at  Home. 

The  head-quarters  of  this  society  are  in  Boston, 
whence  issue  the  plans  of  work,  prescribed  courses 
of  reading,  and  examination  questions.  An  agency 
has  been  established  in  San  Francisco,  through  which 
students  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast  may  join  and  thus 
avoid  the  tedious  delays  of  correspondence  across  a 
continent. 

The  purpose  of  the  society  is  to  assist  ladies  in 
systematic  study  at  home,  by  supplying,  through 
correspondence,  that  outside  incentive  to  thorough 
study  that  comes  from  a  sense  of  responsibility  to 
some  guide,  who  lays  out  and  overlooks  the  work. 
Although  general  courses  of  reading  are  arranged  by 
the  heads  of  the  various  departments,  each  student 
is  guided  individually  according  to  her  leisure,  her 
ability,  and  her  special  needs. 

The  circular  announces  the  following  courses : 
history,  science,  art,  and  literature.  Any  student 
desiring  instruction  in  subjects  not  included  in  this 
list,  may  inquire  of  the  secretary,  and  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable and  capable  of  being  taught  by  correspond- 
ence, special  help  will  be  obtained  for  her. 

A  small  fee  is  charged  all  students,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  printing  and  stationer)',  but  the  work  of 
the  teachers  is  gratuitous. 

Circulars  will  be  sent  on  application  to  the  secre- 
tary, Miss  Anna  E.  Ticknor.  41  Marlborough  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  Mrs.  S.  R.  Prentiss,  Hotel 
Pleasanton,  San  Francisco.  P. 

San  Francisco,  January  15,  1890. 

The  head-quarters  of  the  parent  society  are  in 
Boston,  Mass.  Its  aim  and  scope  may  be  stated  as 
follows  : 

The  purpose  of  this  society — which  was  founded  in  1S73 — 
is  to  induce  ladies  to  form  the  habit  of  devoting  some  part  of 
every  day  to  study  of  a  systematic  and  thorough  kind.  Evea 
if  the  time  devoted  daily  to  this  use  is  short,  much  can  be  ac- 
complished by  perseverance,  and  the  habit  soon  becomes  a 
delightful  one. 

The  methods  pursued  have  been  gradually  matured  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  the  existence  of  the  society,  and  they 
will  continue  to  be  modified  and  improved  as  new  processes 
may  recommend  themselves  to  the  managers.  Nearly  two 
hundred  ladies  give  their  services  in  the  instruction  by  corre- 
spondence, each  one  attaching  herself  to  one  department, 
usually  to  one  section  of  that  department.  Each  one  being 
furnished  with  lists  of  books,  as  well  as  with  printed  direc- 
tions, and  constantly  communicating  with  the  head  of  her 
department,  uniformity  is  secured,  while  each  student  is 
treated  individually  with  regard  to  her  special  needs.  Each 
student  being  advised  also  to  confine  herself  to  one,  or,  at 
most,  two  subjects  of  study,  learns  the  advantage  of  thorough- 
ness in  one  thing  and  the  pleasure  of  accurate  knowledge. 
The  chief  points  settled  by  long  experience  are  a  reliance  on 
monthly  correspondence,  the  habit  of  making  memory  notes, 
and  frequent  examinations  on  topics  or  books,  the  student 
being  on  honor  not  to  refer  to  her  books  in  answering. 

There  are  no  competitive  examinations,  and  no  diplomas 
are  given,  since  each  student  is  treated  individually  by  her 
separate  correspondent ;  so  that  the  classification  at  the  end 
of  the  term  is  based  on  records  kept,  and  on  the  average  re- 
sults of  examinations  passed  during  the  term,  and  not  on 
personal  competition. 

Any  one  wishing  to  pursue  some  study  not  mentioned  in 
the  following  list  may  inquire  of  the  secretary  whether  it  is 
practicable,  provided  the  subject  is  intellectual  and  capable 
of  being  taught  by  correspondence. 

The  lending  library  plays  an  important  part  in  the  work  of 
the  society. 

An  annua]  meeting  is  held  in  Boston  on  the  first  Thursday 
of  June,  when  the  students  may  meet  the  managers  of  the 
society. 

The  following  are  the  rules  for  admission  : 

1.  Ladies  joining  the  society  as  student  members  must  be 
at  lea-t  seventeen  years  old. 

2.  Each  member  will  pay  three  dollars  a  year  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  term  (or.  if  entering  late,  the  same  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term),  to  meet  expenses  of  office,  printing, 
postage,  etc. 

Fees  must  be  sent  by  post-office  money  order,  registered 
teller,  or  check,  or  the  risk  is  with  the  sender.  No  fees  re- 
turned. One  fee  suffices  for  any  number  of  courses;  but 
students  arc  not  allowed  to  take  more  than  one  subject  in  the 
beginning.  Clubs  join  by  one  member,  who  alone  pays  the 
fee.  and  explanatory  rules  will  be  sent  on  request, 

3.  Members  will  be  expected  to  devote  a  regular  amount 
of  time  each  day.  or  each  week,  to  their  work ;  but  no  def- 
inite ta^k  is  prescribed. 

4.  The  term  for  correspondence  will  be  from  October  1st 
lo  June  ist 

[ady  wishing  to  join  the  society  as  a  student  must 
apply    in    writing,    by    mail.      When    she    has    se'ecled    the 

ind  section  she  wishes  to  pursue,  she  will  inform  the 

1  choice]  pay  her  fee,  and  receive  whatever 

directions  are  accessary  for  entering  on  the  course  she  has 

selected.     She  will  then  be  informed  to. whom  she  is  expected 

10  report  her  progress  monthly. 

The  following  are  the  rules  regarding  the  use  of 
the  library  : 

We  have  a  lending  library,  for  the  use  of  our  students, 
containing  now  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  while  new 
books  are  constantly  added.  Many  of  them  are  expensive 
and  not  apt  to  be  found  in  small  libraries.  We  have  many 
ite  conies  of  the  works  most  in  use.  The  dues  areone- 
hall  cent  a  '...:aid  postage  returning;  therefore,  a  student 
having  one  volume  in  her  hands  throughout  the  term  of  eight 
months  would  pay  us  about  one  dollar  and  twenty-  cents,  and 
the  postage,  which  would  depend  on  the  number  of  times  she 
changed  her  book,  and  how  much  each  one  weighed,  would 
1  cents. 

Student!  can  have  books  purchased  for  them  at  a  reduced 
rate  by  applying  to  their  assigned  correspondents. 

Those  who  enter  with  us  for  a  third  (or  subsequent)  term 
can  become  "  Reading  Members,"  drawing  books  from  the 
library  on  ont  subject  besides  that  which  they  study  during 
the  term,  paying  the  same  dues. 

Tho*e  who  are  unable  to  continue  as  students  can,  if  they 
have  -ludicd  one  subject  with  us  tor  at  least  two  years,  draw 
books  on  all  our  subjects,  paying  the  ureal  dues  and  one  dol- 
lar a  year.  For  these  two  cuuesof  reading  members  special 
Ibu  will  be  furnished. 

Among  the  van-in    com  ses  are  the  following  : 

Modern    European    History,  A.  U.  1500  to    Present  Time. 

Ancient    History:     From    the    Earliest 

iia,     McdL-eval   History,  A.  I).  313-1500. 

Political    Economy.      Botany.  :■  a]    Geog- 

I'rchistoric 
Times     Matheoi 

.Arts    Ancient  Classic  and    Oriental   Art.     Barf) 

Art.     I-  Modem  Art.     Imaginary  Journeys. 

Music.    German  Literature.     French  Literature  in  Preach. 

French   History  in   French.     English   Literature     Language 

1      hi  1550  1688 ;  More 

From  1688-1800;  Locke  to  Cowner.    Nineteenth 

English  ;  Robert  Hums  to  Living  Writers.     Ameri- 


can Authors.     Special  Study  of  Shakespeare  and  Dramatic 
Literature. 

The    names  of  the  associates  of  the  California 
branch  are  as  follows  : 

ASSOCIATES   IN  CALIFORNIA. 
Miss  Anna  W.  Beaver,  1300  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miss  Edith  D.  Buckingham,  1016  Franklin  St.,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.  Isidore  Bums,  Grand  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

Miss  G.  R.  Crocker,  Berkeley 

Miss  Adelaide  V.  Dorsey,  Grass  Valley 

Miss  Alice  Hanks,  assistant  to  Mrs.   Eums,  1124  Greenwich 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
Miss  Ida  C.  Miller,        izoS  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco 
Mrs.  George  Oulton,  Hotel  Pleasanton,  San  Francisco 

Miss  Sarah  B.  Treat,  305  Jones  St.,  San  Francisco 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Wadsworth,  1347  Alice  St.,  Oakland 

Mrs.  Horace  Wilson,  1307  Taylor  St.,  San  Francisco 

LIBRARIAN. 
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'RHYMES    OF    CHILDHOOD." 

By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

THE  LITTLE  COAT. 
Here's  his  ragged  "roundabout"  .  .  . 
Turn  the  pockets  inside  out: 
See  ;  his  pen-knife,  lost  to  use. 
Rusted  shut  with  apple-juice ; 
Here,  with  marbles,  top  and  string, 
Is  his  deadly  "devil-sling," 
With  its  rubber,  limp  at  last 
As  the  sparrows  of  the  past ! 
Beeswax— buckles  -leather  straps — 
Bullets,  and  a  box  of  caps — 
Not  a  thing  of  all,  I  guess. 
But  betrays  some  waywardness — 
E'en  these  tickets,  blue  and  red, 
For  the  Bible  verses  said — 
Such  as  this  his  mem'ry  kept — 

"  Jesus  went." 

Here's  a  fishing  h»ok-and-line. 
Tangled  up  with  wire  and  twine, 
And  dead  angle-worms,  and  some 
Slugs  of  lead  and  chewing-gum. 
Blent  with  scents  that  can  but  come 
From  the  oil  of  rhodium. 
Here— a  soiled,  yet  dainty  note, 
That  some  little  sweetheart  wrote. 
Dotting — "  Vine  grows  round  the  stump," 
And — "My  sweetest  sugar  lump  ! " 
Wrapped  in  this — a  padlock-key 
Where  he's  filed  a  touch-hole — see  ! 
And  some  powder  in  a  quill 
Corked  up  with  a  liver  pill ; 
And  a  spongy  little  chunk 

Of  '"  punk." 

Here's  the  little  coat— but  O  ! 
Where  is  he  we've  censured  so  I 
Don't  you  hear  us  calling,  dear? 
Back  !  come  back,  and  never  fear. — 
You  mav  wander  where  you  will, 
Over  orchard,  field,  and  hili; 
You  may  kill  the  birds,  or  do 
Anything  that  pleases  you  \ 
Ah,  this  empty  coat  of  his  ! 
Every  tatter  wor  h  a  kiss ; 
Every  stain  as  pure  instead 
As  the  white  stars  overhead  : 
And  the  pockets —homes  were  they 
Of  the  little  bands  that  play 
Now  no  more— but,  absent,  thus 
Eeckonus. 


THE    LAND    OF   THUS-AND-SO. 

"  How  would  Willie  like  to  go 
To  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So  ? 
Everything  is  proper  there  — 
All  the  children  comb  their  hair 
Smoother  than  the  fur  of  cats, 
Or  the  nap  of  high  silk  hats ; 
Every  face  is  clean  and  white 
As  a  lily  washed  in  light ; 
Never  vaguest  soil  or  speck 
Found  on  forehead,  throat  or  neck — 
Every  little  crimpled  ear, 
In  and  out,  as  pure  and  clear 
As  the  cherry-blossom's  blow- 
In  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So. 

*'  Little  boys  that  never  fall 
Down  the  stairs,  or  cry  at  all — 
Doing  nothing  to  repent, 
Watchful  and  obedient ; 
Never  hungry,  nor  in  haste — 
Tidy  shoe-strings  always  laced  ; 
Never  button  rudely  torn 
From  its  fellows  all  unworn  ; 
Knickerbockers  always  new — 
Ribbon,  tie,  and  collar,  too; 
Little  watches,  worn  like  men, 
Always  promptly  half-past  ten — 
Just  precisely  right,  you  know, 
For  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So  ! 

"  And  the  little  babies  there 
Give  no  one  the  slightest  care — 
Nurse  has  not  a  thing  to  do 
But  be  happy  and  sigh  '  Boo  ! ' 
While  Mamma  just  nods,  and  knows 
Nothing  but  to  doze  and  doze  : 
Never  litter  round  the  grate ; 
Never  lunch  or  dinner  late  ;  ■ 
Never  any  household  din 
Peals  without  or  rings  within- 
Baby  coos  nor  laughing  calls 
On  the  stairs  or  through  the  halls- 
Just  Great  Hushes  to  and  fro 
Pace  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So  ' 

"  Oh  !  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So  !— 
Isn't  it  delightful,  though?" 

"  Yes,"  lisped  Willie,  answering  me 
Somewhat  slow  and  doubtfully — 

"  Must  be  awful  nice,  but  I 
Ruther  wait  till  by-and-bye 
'Fore  I  go  there— maybe  when 
I  be  dead  I'll  go  there  then.— 
But"— The  troubled  little  face 
Closer  pressed  in  my  embrace— 

"  Le's  don't  never  ever  go 
To  the  Land  of  Thus-and-So  ! " 


PRIOR  TO  HISS   BELLES   APPEARANCE, 

What  makes  you  come  here  fer,  Mister, 

So  much  to  our  house?—  Say? 
Come  to  see  our  big  sister  J— 
An'  Charley  he  says  'at  you  kissed  her 
An'  he  ketched  you,  thuther  day  ! — 
Dido'  you.  Charley?— But  we  p'omised  Belle 
An'  crowed  our  heart  to  never  lo  tell— 
'Cause  the  cived  us  some  o'  them-cr 
Chawk'Iut-drops  'at  you  bringed  to  her  ! 

Charley  he's  my  Utile  b'uther— 

An'  IN  bai  :i  mostM  fun. 
Don't  we,  Charley'.'     Cur  Muther, 
Whenever  we  whips  one-anuther, 

1        10  whip  u    u'wenai 
Don't  we,  Charley?    An'  nen,  bime-bye, 
Nen  she  gives  ui  Cake  -an'  pic  - 

iky?— when  we  come  in 
An'  p'omise  never  to  do  it  agin  ! 

//<•*.'  11  lm  WiUit— 

An*  I'm  got  the  purtie-.t  1 


But  Uncle  Bob  he  calls  me  "  Billy"— 
Don't  he,  Charley  ?—'Nour  filly 
We  named  "  Billy,"  the  same 
1st  like  me  !  -An'  our  Ma  said 
"At  "  Bob  puts  foolishnuss  into  our  head  !  "— 
Didn't  she,  Charley?— An'  she  don't  know 
Much  about  boys!—  'Cause  Bob  said  so  ! 

Baby's  a  funniest  feller ! 

Naint  no  hair  on  his  head — 
Is  they,  Charley  ?  It's  meller 
Wite  up  there  !     An'  ef  Belle  er 

Us  ask  wuz  ivc  that  way.  Ma  said  — 
"  Yes  ;  an'  yer  Pas  head  wuz  soft  as  that. 
An'  it's  that  way  yet  !  "—An'  Pa  grabs  his  hat 
An'  says,  "  Yes,  childem,  she's  right  about  Pa- 
'Cause  that's  the  reason  he  married  yer  Ma  !  " 

An'  our  Ma  says  'at  "  Belle  couldu' 

Ketch  nothin'  at  all  but  ist  'bows!*  "— 
An'  Pa  says  'at  "  you're  soft  as  puddun  ! " — 
An'  Uncle  Bob  says  "  you're  a  good-un— 

'Cause  he  can  tell  by  yer  nose?" — 
Didn'  he,  Charley?    An'  when  Belle'll  play 
In  the  poller  on  tn  pianer,  some  day, 
Bob  makes  up  funny  songs  about  you. 
Till  she  gits  mad— like  he  wants  her  to  ! 

Our  sister  Fanny  she's  '/even 

Years  old  !     'At's  mucher  'an  / — 
Ain't  it,  Charley?  .  .  .  I'm  seven !— 
But  our  sister  Fanny's  in  Heaven .' 

Nere's  where  you  go  ef  you  die  ! — 
Don't  you,  Charley  ?     Nen  you  has  iviags— 
Ist  like  Fanny  .'—an'  purtkst  things .' — 
Don't  you,  Charley?     An'  nen  you  csn/ly — 
Ist  fly— an'^zw'thing  !  .  .  .  Wisht/Vdie! 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  Steinway  Hall  Musicale. 

The  sixth  of  the  series  of  soirees  musicates  that 
have  been  given  in  Steinway  Hall  took  place  last 
Thursday  evening,  and  attracted  quite  a  large  audi- 
ence. An  excellent  programme  was  presented,  com- 
prising the  following  numbers : 

Quartet,  A  major,  op.  41,  No.  3,  Schumann,  andante  e.\- 
pressivo,  allegro  molto  moderato,  assai  agitato,  adagio  molto, 
allegro  molto  vivace,  Beethoven  Quartet ;  song,  theme  and 
variations,  Rode,  Mile.  Florence  Jacquay  ;  piano  solo,  (a) 
sonata,  B  flat  major,  first  movement,  Anna  Werner,  (b) 
"Love  Dream,"  Liszt,  Miss  Anna  Werner;  'cello  solo,  "  Sou- 
venir de  Bade,"  Servais,  Mr.  Louis  Heine;  song,  "Elisa- 
beth's Prayer "  (Tannhauser  ")■  Wagner,  Mile.  Florence 
Jacquay ;  quintet,  piano  and  strings,  B  flat,  op.  36,  Gold- 
mark,  allegro  vivace,  adagio,  andante  quasi  moderate 
scherzo,  allegretto  con  spiritu,  Miss  Anna  Werner  and  Beet- 
hoven Quartet ;  accompaniste,  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel. 

The  attention  of  subscribers  to  these  musicales  is 
called  to  the  announcement  that  the  last  two  con- 
certs will  be  held  on  Thursday  evening,  February  5th 
and  19th. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel 
gave  the  first  of  the  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs on  the  afternoon  of  January  17th,  and  were 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  Mr.  Louis 
Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham.  An  ap- 
preciative audience  was  well  entertained  by  the  fol- 
lowing programme  : 

Trio  for  piano-forte,  violin,  and  violoncello,  F  major,  Niels 
W.  Gade,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine; 
(a)  "  Still  is  the  Night,"  Bohm,  (b)  "  Ouvre  tes  yeu.\,"  Mas- 
senet, Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  ;  andante  et  rondo  capric- 
cioso,  C.  Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel ;  ballad,  "Once," 
Arthur  Hervey,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham ;  quartet  for 
piano-forte  and  strings,  op.  16,  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  Messrs.  Beel,  Heine,  and  Schmidt. 

The  second  concert  will  take  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  January  31st. 


DCII.—  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday,  Jan 
uary  25,  1891. 
Cream  of  Barley  Soup. 
Deviled  Crab. 
Breaded  Veal-Cutlet.     Stuffed  Potatoes. 
Asparagus.     String  Beans. 
Roast  Canvas- Back  Ducks.     Currant  Jelly  and  Lemon 
Sauce. 
Celery  Salad. 
Bavarian  Cream.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Cream  of  Bakley    Soup. — Moisten  hah"-a-pint  of  well  } 
washed  barley  with  one  quart  of  white  broth,  adding  a  bou-  1 
quet  (composed  of  four   branches   of  well  washed   parsley 
stalks,  one  branch  of  celery  well  washed,  one  blade  of  bay 
leaf,  one  sprig  of  thyme,  and  two  cloves,  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  parsley  so  as  to  prevent  the  cloves,  thyme,  and  bay 
leaf  from   dropping  out  of  the  bouquet  while  cooking  — 
fold    it    well  and    tightly  tie  it  with   a   string),  and    one 
whole  onion  ;    boil  in  a  saucepan  on  the   stove  (or  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  season  with  half  a  table-spoonful  of  salt  and 
a  tea-spoonful  of  pepper.     Strain  through  a  coarse  colander, 
and  serve  with  a  thickening  made  of  a  cupful  of  cream  and 
the  yolks  of  two  raw  eggs,  well  beaten  in  the  cream,  and  a 
handful  of  sippets  of  bread  fried  in  butter.     It  must  not  boil 
after  the  eggs  and  cream  are  added. 


Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate 

FOR   NIGHT  SWEATS 

Of  consumption,  gives  speedy  benefit. 


The  San  Francisco  branches  of  that  admirable 
organization  of  women  who  wish  to  help  their  fellow- 
women,  the  King's  Daughters,  have  united  in  the 
purpose  of  founding  and  maintaining  a  home  for 
those  unfortunates  afflicted  with  incurable  disease, 
and  to  that  end  the  King's  Daughters'  Home  for 
Incurables  was  incorporated  last  month.  The 
board  of  directors  is  thus  composed  :  Mrs.  I.  A. 
Conklin,  president  ;  Mrs.  G.  W.  Prescott,  vice-pres- 
ident ;  Mrs.  Dr.  Breyfogle,  recording  secretary  ; 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Clark  ;  Mrs.  E.  B.  Grace,  finan- 
cial secretary  ;  and  Mrs.  A.  V.  Wakeman,  treas- 
urer. To  raise  money  for  this  non-sectarian  in- 
stitution, the  King's  Daughters  will  give  a  series 
of  entertainments  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  nights,  Janu- 
ary 28th,  29th,  30th,  and  31st,  composed  and  man- 
aged by  Mrs.  Ella  Sterling  Cummins.  Mr.  Carlos 
Troyes  has  composed  and  will  direct  the  music. 
The  title  of  the  entertainment  to  be  given  is  "  The 
Arabian  Nights."  and  in  it  Mr.  George  Bromley  will 
serve  as  showman,  Mr.  B.  P.  Flint  will  be  the  Grand 
Sultan,  Mrs.  Spear  the  Morgiana,  and  members  of 
the  Olympic  Club  and  others  will  have  minor  parts. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


The  Perrin  Ball. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  gave  their  long-talked- 
of  ball  last  Thursday  evening,  and  it  was  fully  as 
successful  as  every  one  expected.  The  guests  were 
fashionably  late  in  arriving  so  it  was  well  after  ten 
o'clock  before  the  ball  was  in  full  swing.  Mrs.  Per- 
rin looked  charming  in  an  imported  robe  of  white 
faille  Francaise  made  with  a  court  train,  with  trim- 
mings of  lace  and  ornaments  of  sparkling  diamonds. 
Miss  Adele  Perrin,  in  whose  honor  the  ball  was 
given,  assisted  her  in  receiving,  and  appeared  in  a 
most  becoming  toilet  of  maize  colored  crepe  de 
Chine,  trimmed  with  violets,  and  her  ornaments 
were  beautiful  pearls.  Ballenberg's  orchestra  was 
ensconced  on  the  stage  and  partially  concealed 
by  an  array  of  tropical  plants,  which  formed  the  sole 
decoration  of  the  cosy  hall,  with  the  exception  of  a 
fringe  of  fern  sprays  around  the  upper  gallery  rail. 
As  it  was  purely  and  simply  a  dancing- party,  every- 
body made  that  recreation  their  one  thought 
until  midnight,  when  a  most  delicious  supper  was 
served  in  the  lower  hall.  This  did  not  end  the 
affair,  however,  for  the  dancing  was  resumed  after- 
ward until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  A  par- 
ticularly pretty  feature  of  the  eveniDg  was  the  dis- 
play of  elegant  costumes  worn  by  the  ladies,  each 
seeming  to  endeavor  to  outvie  the  other.  The  host 
and  hostess  were  the  recipients  of  many  congratula- 
tions upon  the  success  of  the  entertainment. 

Among  those  who  were  invited  to  the  ball  were  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Alvord,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jasper  McDonald, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Mc- 
Lean Martin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  Eastland,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  C.  Hays,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Weller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McMnllin, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  F.  Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
Mr.and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Crocker,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tallant,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Easil  Heathcote,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H. 
Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Paige,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  F.  Monleagle,  Air.  and  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Coleman,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  P. 
Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  B.  Chase,  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joshua  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Tatum, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Fry,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Alexander  Boyd,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Newlands, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Davis, 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Mackenzie,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  B.  Sawyer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  Donahoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O'Neal 
Reis,  Judge  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry,  Judge  and  Mrs. 
W.  T.Wallace,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Monroe  Salisbury,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Major  and 
Mrs.  J.  L..Rathbone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  Atherton,  Judge 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Thornton,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stuart  "lavlor, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voor- 
hies,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 
Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E. 
E.  Eyre,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Pinckard,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R. 
D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Saunders  Reed,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hilliard  M.  Judge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas, 
Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Josselyn.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Garber,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Pierce, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Eyre,  Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton,  Mrs.  James 
Otis,  Mrs.  Minor,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mrs. 
W.  M.  Gwin,  Mrs.  E,  B.  Coleman,  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue, 
Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes.  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Isaac 
Friedlander,  Mrs.  R.  S.  Floyd,  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby, 
Mrs.  Bissell,  Mrs.  Edward  Stanley,  Mrs.  Thomas  Breeze, 
Mrs.  S.  B.  McKee,  Mrs.  Bessie  Thornton,  Mrs.  William 
Faull.  Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Miss 
Louise  Holladay,  Miss  Helen  Otis,  Miss  Rita  Haggin,  Miss 
Beth  Sperry,  Misses  Morgan,  Misses  Ashe,  Miss  F.melie 
Hager,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss  Carrie  Gwin, 
Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Misses  Forbes, 
Miss  West,  Miss  Jessie  Newlands,  Misses  Friedlander, 
Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie,  Miss  Lena  Blanding, 
Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Hoffmann, 
Miss  Rose  Donahoe,  Misses  Brooks,  Misses  Maynard,  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Miss  Scott, 
Miss  Thornton,  Miss  Selby,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Marie 
Voorhies,  Miss  Kate  Voorhies,  Miss  Julia  Bissell,  Miss 
Therese  Bissell,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson, 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  Miss  Lizzie  Tevis, 
Miss  Garber,  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Breeze,  Miss  Del- 
mas, Miss  Belle  Garber,  Misses  McKee,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker, 
Mr.  Philip  B.  Thornton,  Mr.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Tames  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  James  Brett 
Stokes,  Mr.  Harry  Bissell,  Mr.  J.  B.  Randol,  Mr.  Richard 
Tobin,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Samuel  Brooks, 
Mr.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  Mr.  Carter  Tevis,  Dr.  Samuel  Tevis, 
Dr.  H.  L.  Tevis,  Mr.  Milton  S.  Latham,  Jr.,  Mr.  M.  Theo 
Kearney,  Mr.  Richard  Wallace,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  Mr. 
Frank  Deering,  Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  Mr.  Edward  Hooper, 
Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  Elliott  McAllister,  Judge  Joseph 
Garber,  Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Adams,  Mr.  Harry  Mendell,  Mr.  George  Wool- 
rich,  Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg,  Mr. 
William  Douglass,  Mr.  Donald  V.  Campbell.  Mr.  Henry 
Pringle,  Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  Harry  Babcock,  Mr. 
Fred  R.  Webster,  Mr.  Henry  RedingtoD,  Mr.  R.  P.  Ham- 
mond, Jr.,  Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  Mr.  Frederick  Coon, 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones,  Mr.  Brooks  Jones,  Colonel  H.  I. 
Thornton,  Mr.  Innes  Thornton,  Mr.  George  Boardman, 
Mr.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  Mr.  Carl- 
ton C.  Coleman,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forbes,  Mr.  Rhodes  Borden, 
Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  lohn  Kittle,  Mr.  Nicholas  Kittle, 
Mr.  William  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Air.  H.  G. 
Plait,  Mr,  Lansing  B.  Mizner,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  Mr. 
Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Carolan,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker, 
Mr.  Joseph  D,  Grant,  Mr.  T.  Cary  Friedlander,  Mr.  Mc- 
Kee, Mr.  Fred  Lake,  Mr.  G.  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Clare 
Boyd,  Mr.  George  T.  Marye,  Lieutenant  James  E.  Nolan, 
Lieutenant  William  H.  Coffin,  Lieutenant  G.  A.  Stevens, 
Lieutenant  W.  C.  Davis,  Lieutenant  G.  G.  Gately,  Lieu- 
tenant H.  C.  Cabell,  Lieutenant  L.  A.  Lovering,  Lieutenant 
William  Lossiter,  Lieutenant  H.  B.  West,  Lieutenant  J. 
H.  Gibbons,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Poundstone,  and  Lieutenant 
J.  A.  Bell.  _ 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
If  there  were  any  doubts  as  to  the  success  of  the 
fourth  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club,  they  were 
dispelled  as  soon  as  the  first  figure  was  formed. 
There  was  a  gratifying  attendance  of  both  sexes, 
the  surroundings  were  of  the  most  pleasant  char- 
acter, and  every  one  seemed  expectant  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  floor,  for  the  first  time,  was  covered 
with  snowy  while  canvas  at  the  general  request  of 
the  ladies,  and  the  decorations  took  one's  thoughts 
back  to  Chrisimastide,  as  the  walls,  gallery,  and 
stage  were  brightened  with  garlands  of  evergreens 
and  masses  of  scarlet  Cornel  berries.  In  addition 
to  this  were  gayly  colored  streamers  pendant  front 
the  ceiling,  and  numerous  Japanese  lanterns  and 
Pullman-car    lanterns    hung   around   at    intervals. 
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Pretty  effects  were  produced  by  these  lighted 
lanterns  when  the  gas-light  was  extinguished  and 
calcium -lights  thrown  over  the  picturesque  scene. 
These  lights  were  thrown  on  every  figure  except  the 
first  one.  Ballenberg's  orchestra  occupied  the  stage 
this  time  and  played  delightfully  for  the  six  figures 
which  comprised  the  "Grand  Right  and  Left," 
"Double  Columns,"  "Quadruple  Quadrille," 
"Four  Circles,"  "Double  Circles,"  and  "Gliding 
Lines."  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  led  alone  in 
his  usual  efficient  manner.  At  half-past  eleven 
o'clock  a  delicious  supper  was  served  under  the 
direction  of  Ernst  Ludwig,  and  at  its  conclusion 
general  dancing  was  indulged  in  until  one  o'clock, 
when  the  enjoyable  affair  ended.  Those  in  the  first 
set  were  : 

Miss  Bessie  Hooker.  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Miss  SalHe 
Maynard,  lieutenant  H.  C.  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N„  Mrs. 
James  A.  Robinson,  Mr.  Henry  Redington,  Miss  Alice 
Hobart,  Mr.  L.  S.  Vassault,  Miss  Kittle,  Mr.  George  H. 
Lent,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  Miss  Lena 
Blanding,  Mr.  Edward  H.  Sheldon,  Mrs.  Horace  Elanchard 
Chase,  Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  Ensign 
Key,  U.  S.  N.,  Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  Lieutenant  John 
H.  Gibbons,  TJ.  S.  N.,  Miss  Westervelt,  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Boardman,  Miss  Scott,  and  Mr.  Milton  S. 
Latham. 

The  Ashe  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  entertained  a  large  number 
of  her  friends  in  a  most  pleasant  manner  by  giving 
a  matinee  tea  last  Wednesday.  Her  parlors  at  the 
hotel  were  embellished  with  a  decoration  of  glossy- 
leaved  palms,  delicate  foliage,  and  bright  blossoms, 
and  presented  a  very  attractive  appearance  under 
the  glare  of  gaslight.  In  receiving  her  guests  she 
had  the  assistance  of  Mrs.  J.  Saunders  Reed,  Mrs. 
Sands  W.  Forman,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
Miss  Morgan,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  and  Miss  Fried- 
lander,  all  of  whom  .were  attired  in  becoming  gowns. 
In  the  enjoyment  of  conversation,  varied  by  concert 
selections  by  a  string  orchestra,  the  hours  of  the  re- 
ception were  made  unusually  pleasant  to  all  who 
called.  Light  refreshments  were  generously  served 
as  desired. 

The  Brush  Cotillion  and  Dinner. 

A  cotillion  was  recently  given  by  Miss  Lillie  Brush 
at  the  home  of  her  cousin,  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding, 
1001  Pine  Street,  and  she  most  successfully  enter- 
tained a  number  of  her  friends.  The  spacious 
dining-salon  was  used  for  dancing,  and  it  was  taste- 
fully embellished  with  draperies  of  pink  tulle,  in  the 
folds  of  which  fully  four-and-twenty  blackbirds  were 
enmeshed  with  pretty  effect.  Mr.  Chauncey 
Wheeler,  of  Minneapolis,  acted  as  leader  with  the 
assistance  of  the  young  hostess,  and  introduced  ten 
figures,  which  were  well  executed.  At  midnight  a 
delicious  supper  was  served  in  the  billiard-room  at 
tete-a-tete  tables. 

As  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Miss  Brush  fell 
on  the  following  day,  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a 
dinner-party  in  her  honor.  It  was  a  complete  sur- 
prise to  her.  She  had  imagined  she  was  going  to  a 
theatre-party,  and  her  astonishment  could  hardly  be 
expressed  when  she  was  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room  and  saw  her  friends  seated  at  the  beautifully 
decorated  festal  board.  Several  hours  were  delight- 
fully passed  in  dining,  after  which  musical  selections 
were  enjoyed  in  the  parlor.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Helen  Mather,  Miss  Lillie 
Brush,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Lizxie  Sinton,  Miss  Lillie 
Waters,  Miss  Emma  Huntsman,  Colonel  H.  J.  Brady, 
Major  Wilhelm,  Mr.  Robert  F.  Morrow,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Bonynge,  Mr.  A.  T.  Vogelsang,  Mr.  Hugh  Hume,  and  Mr. 
Chauncey  Wheeler. 

The  Van  Winkle  Reception. 

The  Misses  Van  Winkle  entertained  a  number  of 
their  friends  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  their  mother,  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle,  2120 
Jackson  Street.  The  parlors  were  profusely  deco- 
rated with  ferns,  red  berries,  and  La  France  roses  in 
pretty  combinations.  Dancing  was  the  feature  of 
the  evening,  and  it  was  continued  long  after  the 
supper,  which  was  served  at  midnight.  Among 
those  present  were  : 

Miss  Fannie  Morrisson,  Miss  Nelson,  Misses  Merry,  Miss 
Farquharson,  Miss  Nora  McNeil,  Miss  iVTaud  Younger, 
Miss  Rideout,  Miss  Maud  Wilkinson,  Miss  Smith,  Miss 
Helen  Smith,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Misses  Van  Winkle,  Miss 
Easton,  Mr.  Cutler  Paige,  Mr.  Eentley,  Mr.  Romaine,  Mr. 
J.  A.  Folger.  Mr.  T.  Ransome,  Dr.  B.  de  Marville,  Mr. 
J.  M.  Quay,  Mr.  Loughhead,  Mr.  Charles  Farquharson, 
Mr.  Horsburgh,  Mr.  H.  Wise,  Mr.  Houghton,  Mr.  Suydam, 
and  many  others. 

Mr.  Stokes's  Tea. 
A  very  enjoyable  tea  was  given  by  Mr.  James  Brett 
Stokes  on  Monday  to  Miss  Susie  Tompkins,  of  San 
Rafael,  in  honor  of  her  guests,  Miss  Harmon-Brown 
and  Miss  Westervelt,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Stokes 
followed  out  the  plan  of  having  everything  in  the 
most  thoroughly  approved  Chinese  fashion.  The 
other  guests  present  included  Mrs.  F.  L.  Winn,  Miss 
Evelyn  Carolan,  Mr.  Samuel  Boardman,  Mr.  Tomp- 
kins, Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  and  Mr.  Frank  J. 
Carolan. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  P.  Ladd,  widow  of  the  late 
George  S.  Ladd,  of  this  city,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Morton  Mitchell,  of  Boston,  last  Thursday  evening 
at  St.  John's  Church  in  Washington,  D.  C.  Rev. 
Dr.  Douglas  officiated  and  Mr.  Lee  Phillips  was  best 
man.  Mr.  Charles  Warren  Stoddard  escorted  the 
bride  and  Miss  Vail  acted  as  bridesmaid.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Mitchell  left  for  New  York  soon  after  the  cere- 
mony, and  in  about  a  fortnight  will  sail  for  Europe. 

Miss  Nina  Macondray  and  Mr.  Perry  P.  Eyre  will 
be  married  on  Wednesday,  February  4th,  at  the  res- 


idence of  Mrs.  Percival  W.  Selby  in  Menlo  Park. 
The  ceremony  will  be  quietly  celebrated  owing  to 
the  recent  demise  of  Mrs.  Domingo  de  Atherton. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Caroline  Durbrow  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Duval  Holman,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  mother,  Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow,  1124  Bush 
Street. 

The  Misses  Minnie  and  Georgie  Nightingale  will 
give  a  reception  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  home 
of  their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale, 
300  Haighl  Street. 

The  third  "  at  home"  of  "  The  Club  of  '90"  will 
be  held  at  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Emma  McMillan,  corner  of  Ridley  and  Guerrero 
Streets,  on  Tuesday  evening,  February  3d. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  will  give  a  dancing-party  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
William  J.  Younger,  1414  California  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Charles  Holbrook  will  give  a  high 
tea  from  four  until  eight  o'clock  next  Thursday  at 
their  residence,  1901  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  their  wedding. 

The  last  german  of  the  season  of  the  Oakland 
Cotillion  Club  will  be  held  next  Friday  evening. 

Considerable  interest  is  being  manifested  in  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Friday  Night  Club,  which  will 
be  a  bal  poudri.  All  of  the  army  and  naval  officers 
will  appear  in  full  uniform,  and  both  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  will  either  powder  their  hair  or  wear 
while  wigs.  Some  of  the  ladies  will  appear  in 
Pompadour  costumes.  It  is  intended  to  make  this 
the  most  attractive  cotillion  of  the  series.  The  dale 
set  is  February  6th. 

The  reception  which  was  to  have  been  given  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  last  Tuesday 
evening  did  not  take  place,  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  Mrs.  Crocker's  brother,  A.  D.  Sperry, 
in  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  gave  an  elegant  lunch-party  at  her 
residence  on  Washington  Street  last  Thursday,  and 
charmingly  entertained  several  lady  friends. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  entertained  a  number  of 
ladies  at  luncheon  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on 
Buchanan  Street. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  gave  a  delight- 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence,  1414  Califor- 
nia Street,  complimentary  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Randol,  who 
will  leave  soon  for  Europe.  Amid  beautiful  deco- 
rations, a  bounteous  menu  was  served,  and  the  even- 
ing was  made  one  of  much  enjoyment.  The  others 
present  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey, 
Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Maud  Younger, 
Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  L.  L.  Robinson,  Dr. 
George  H.  H.  Redding,  and  Mr.  Henry  Lands- 
berger. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  California 
Street.  The  affair  was  characterized  by  beautiful 
decorations  and  a  delicious  menu. 


iam  Fries  are  making  a  pleasant  trip  through  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  family  and  Mrs.  M. 
Deane  are  in  Chicago  en  route  home  from  New  York  city 
where  they  have  been  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  are  now  stopping  at  The  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  the  well-known  authoress,  is 
in  Boston  passing  a  few  weeks  with  her  sister,  Mrs,  A.  L. 
Coolidge,  at  191  Commonwealth  Avenue. 

Mrs.  F.  J.  Huse  is  ill  with  pneumonia  at  Goronado  Beach, 
where  she  went  recently  to  pass  a  few  weeks  with  her  family. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
southern  counties. 

Judge  F.  E.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose",  will  leave  soon  to  make 
an  extended  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  Mizner  and  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner 
are  expected  to  arrive  from  Central  America  to-day. 

Mile.  Truffert,  who  has  been  very  ill  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  H.  R.  Hudson,  1611  Washington  Street,  has  almost  en- 
tirely recovered  her  health. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  left  for  New  York  last  Thurs- 
day evening,  and  next  Saturday  Mrs.  Willey  will  leave  there 
for  Havre,  where  she  will  be  met  by  her  son,  Mr.  Frank  D. 
Willey.     She  will  be  away  about  a  year. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  is  at  Coronado  Beach  with  Mrs.  H. 
M.  A.  Miller. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  arrived  here  from  the  East. 

Mrs.'H.  N.  Cook  and  family  will  depart  to-day  for  New 
York  city  on  a  visit. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cantwell,  TJ.  S.  N.,  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Lieutenant  J.  A.  Bell,  U.S.  N.,  has  been  passing  the 
week  at  the  Palace  Holel. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
Mare  Island,  have  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  several  days. 

Commander  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Mead,  U.  S.  N.,  are  stop- 
ping at  The  California. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford  returned  to  Mare  Island  on 
Wednesday  after  a  brief  visit  here. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Eirdie  Fair  will  leave  New 
York  about  February  1st  to  return  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins,  of  Menlo  Park,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Kohl,  of  San  Mateo,  have  been  passing  the  week  at 
The  California. 

Miss  Woolrich  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Percival 
W.  Selby  at  Fair  Oaks. 

Miss  Lulu  Findley  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  F.  G. 
Beatty  in  Nevada  City. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Edith  Tay- 
lay,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  who  have  been  visiting  the 
Eastern  States  for  a  couple  of  months,  are  expected  to  re- 
turn in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  A.  N.  Towne  and  Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  are  in 
Los  Angeles  in  attendance  upon  Mr.  Shaw,  who  is  seriously 
ill  there. 

Miss  Jennie  Sanderson  has  gone  to  Washington,  D.  C, 
where  she  will  be  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Francis  G.  New- 
lands. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Ralston  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  who  have  been 
traveling  in  the  East  and  Europe  for  the  past  ten  months, 
returned  to  the  city  a  week  ago. 

Miss  Kate  Hinkle,  of  Petaluma,  has  been  in  the  city 
during  the  week  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  F.  K.  Zook. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  Miss  Lottie  Clarke  are  at  the 
Hotel  Shoreham  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  has  returned  to  Promontory,  TJ.  T., 
after  a  visit  here  of  several  weeks'  duration, 

Mrs.  Nellie  Pinto  and  Miss  Emelie  Kirketerp  are  passing 
a  month  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John  will  return  from  the  East  in 
about  two  weeks. 

Miss  Lucia  Gere  is  being  entertained  by  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Adams  at  their  home,  in  Carson  City,  Nev. 

Miss  Constance  Jones,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  for  some  time,  will  reium  home 
about  the  latter  part  of  March. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  left  for 
New  York  city  last  Tuesday,  and  will  be  away  about  a 
month. 

Mrs,  D.  B.  Hinckley,  Mrs.  Charles  Nelson,  Miss  Georgia 
Nelson,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Hinckley  are  making  a  month's  visit 
at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Richard  Rising  and  Miss  Rising,  of  Virginia,  Nev., 
are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel, 

Mr.  Robert  S.  Moore  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Lotta  Farosworth  has  been  passing  a  week  in  Stock- 
ton as  the  guest  of  the  Misses  Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  are  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  left  for  Santa  Barbara  on  Friday  by 
steamer  and  after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  there  she  will 
proceed  to  Coronado  Beach  where  she  will  be  joined  by  her 
sister,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin, of  Oroville,  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip 
and  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl  has  gone  to  Coronado  Beach  to  meet  her 
friend,  Mrs.  Pullman,  who  is  ill  there. 

During  the  absence  of  Mrs.  L.  D,  McKIssick  in  the  south 
her  daughter  is  keeping  house  for  Judge  McKIssick  and  her 
brothers.  Miss  McKissick  has  recently  had  some  visitors 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  WiHiam  O'B.  Macdonough,  of  San  Mateo,  is  at  The 
California. 

Mrs.  William  L,  Elkins,  «A  Felton,  is  expected  here  soon 
from  Philadelphia  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  George  Loomis. 

Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  Mr.  Summit  L.  Hecht,  and  Mrs.  Will- 


The  wreath  of  palms  for  the  oldest  married  pair  in 
the  world  undoubtedly  should  go  to  Daniel  Salisbury 
and  his  wife,  of  Lac  Qui  Parle,  Minn.,  who  are  one 
hundred  and  three  and  one  hundred  and  one  years 
of  age  respectively,  and  have  been  married  eighty 
years : 

"  And  now  we're  tottering  down,  John, 
But  hand  in  hand  we  II  go, 
And  sleep  together  at  the  foot, 
John  Anderson,  my  Jo." 


The  poor  cocoa-man,  who  rumor  says  gave  two 
thousand  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  breaking  Succi's 
fast  and  never  once  got  his  name  into  the  papers,  is 
an  object  of  some  commiseration  among  those  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  way  in  which  he  tried  to  pay  for 
mention  which  was  not  for  sale. 


Bancroft's  "  Complete  California  Guide  for  1891 " 
is  an  admirable  manual  of  the  railway,  steamer,  and 
stage  service  in  this  State,  and  will  prove  of  great 
value  to  travelers.  Published  and  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company,  721  Market  Street. 


Sitting  Bull  was  one  of  a  few  Sioux  Indians  who 
could  write  in  English,  but  autograph  hunters  had 
to  pay  a  round  sum  for  his  signature. 


-  E.  A.  Belcher, 
Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


—  Aux  Ville  de  France,  609  Taylor  St., 
ten  days'  great  reduction  sale,  beginning  the  thirtieth 
of  January. 
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Your  Toilet 

Is  incomplete  without 
a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor. 

£.  It  preserves  the  hair, 
C  \  keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
!  and  is  everywhere  the 
favorite  dressing. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  for  pro- 
moting the  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  think 
it  11 11  equaled.  For 
restoring  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  and 
for  a  dressing,  it  cannot  he  surpassed."  — 
Mrs.  Geo.  LaFever,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

-'I  was  rapidly  becoming  gray  and  bald; 
tint  after  using  two  or  three  bottles  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  mv  hair  grew  thick  and  glossy 
andtlie  original  color  was  restored.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  dressing.'" 
— Melvin  Aldrich,  Canaan  Centre,  N.  H. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.AyerScCo.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


JAMES  DE  FKEMEKT  &  CO. 

BAIT  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agenta  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BAETON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets.  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


Tlie  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  liest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Soutlier  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


EXHIBITION  OF  THE  PAINTINGS 

Of  the  celebrated  painter.  Prof. 
I.  I.  KEINHARDT,  Court  Painter 
of  the  Duke  of  Sachsen-Coburg- 
Gotha,  for  a  short  time  only. 

—  AT   THE  — 

HISTORY  BUILDING,  MARKET  ST., 
Fifth   Floor,  between  10  A.  31.  and  G  F.  M. 

rn  pQtltc  per  ream'  °f  5°°  sheets  and  upwards,  for 
3U  U C.I  tO  Type  -  Writing  Linen  Papers.  Elegant 
Type-Writer  Stationery  and  Supplies.  Office  Supply 
Company,  232  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 
Office  outfitters.     Good  goods,  low  prices. 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.   Bush  and  Fine. 

Science    has    Conquered!      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frkh.  Our  manufactory  and  n 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired . 
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January  26,  1891. 


Educational. 


PROF.    SAMUEL    ADEL.STEIN, 

Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Violin, 

Italian  method.  Music  Studio:    1009  Sutter  St. 

Genuine    imported    Italian    Mandolins,    Mandolas,    and 
Lutes  for  sale      Office  hours,  12:30  to  1,  and  6:30  to  7  p.  m. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.   8.    liONKI.tJ.   Director, 
<;  10  Golden  Gate  Avfi. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

Frencli,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2137    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modern   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 

Next  term  begins  January  5,  1891. ^^ 


MR.  NATHAN  LANDSBEKGEK 

Will  receive  a  limited  number  of  pupils  on  the  Violin  and 
in  ensemble  playing.     Address 

821  TURK  STREET. 


MISS  ELLEN  COURSEN.    MR.  JOSEPH  ROECKEL. 

VOCAL    COXSERVATOKY, 

320  POST  STREET. 

MISS    ALICE    M.    BACON, 

Pianist  and  Teacher  of  the  Piano, 

Has  returned  to  this  city  and  is  teaching  at  her  residence, 
1514  Sacramento  St.  Miss  Eacon  can  be  consulted  as  to  terms, 
hours,  etc.,  from  1  to  2  o'clock  daily  ;  Mondays  excepted. 


1TCTOH 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  £75  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing. Hook-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


The  Fifty- Fifth  Semi-Annual  Term  of  the 
Urban  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  be- 
gin on  Monday,  January  5, 1891.  Miss  Marie 
S.  McDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  TV.  MOORE,  Principal. 


miss  XjAs::e3'js 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavla. 

Next  term  begins  Thursday,  January  8th,  1891. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAX. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAK. 

Riv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


Mine.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 
UiOtt  California  Street. 

Studies  regumed  January  7th,  1891. 

French,  German,  English,  and  all  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  Professors  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  only. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 


CALL    AND    SEE    THEM. 


KOrlLEn     &     CHASE,  1041   Market 'st 


TS, 
'reet. 


Cowdrey's 

Delicious,  Appt  Hzin 

Tomato, 

Mnck  Turtle, 

Ox  Tail, 

<  fiii-.f .nirri'J, 

Julienne, 

Chicken, 

Vegetable, 

Mutton, 

Printanicr, 

GrccnTurtlc, 

Satnplemnllcd  on  receipt o 

,u.  T.  COWDRBY  CO 


Soups 

g,  Nourishing. 
Terrapin, 


t'i  pay  portage. 

.Boston,  U.S.A. 


THE    RIDING-CLASS. 

By  F.  Anstey,  Author  of  "Vice  Versa," 

Scene— A  Riding-School,  on  a  raw,  chilly  after- 
noon.    The  gas  is  lighted,  but  does  not  lend 
much  cheerfulness  to  the  interior,   which   is 
bare  and   bleak,  and  pervaded   by  a  bluish 
haze.     Members  of  the  class  discovered  stand- 
ing about  on  the  tan,  waiting  for  their  horses 
to  be  brought  in.     At  the  further  end  is  an 
alcove,  with  a  small  balcony,  in  which  Mrs. 
Bilbow-Kay,  the  mother  of  one  of  the  eques- 
trians, is  seated  with  a  young  female  Friend. 
Mrs.  Bilbow-Kay — Oh,  Robert  used  to  ride  very 
nicely,  indeed,  when  he  was  a  boy  ;  but  he  has  been 
out  of  practice  lately,  and  so,  as  the  doctor  ordered 
him  horse-exercise,  I  thought  it  would  be  wiser  for 
him  to  take  a  few  lessons.    Such  an  excellent  change 
for  any  one  with  sedentary  pursuits  ! 

The  Friend—  But  isn't  riding  a  sedentary  pursuit, 
too? 
Mrs.  B.-K. — Robert  says  he  doesn't  find  it  so. 
(Enter  the  Riding-Master.) 

Riding-Master  (saluting  with  cane) — Evenin',  gen- 
tlemen— your  'orses  will  be  in  directly  ;  'ope  we  shall 
see  some  ridin'  this  time.  (Clatter  without ;  enter 
stableman  with  horses.)  Let  me  see — Mr.  Bilbow- 
Kay.  Sir,  you'd  better  ride  the  Shar  ;  he  ain't  been 
out  all  day,  so  he'll  want  some  'andling.  (Mr.  Bil- 
bow-Kay, with  a  sickly  smile,  accepts  a  tall  and  lively 
horse.)  No,  Mr.  Tongs,  that  ain't  your  'orse  to-day 
— you've  got  beyond  'im,  sir.  We'll  put  you  up  on 
Lady  Loo  ;  she's  a  bit  rough  till  you  get  on  terms 
with  her,  but  you'll  be  all  right  on  her  after  a  bit. 
Yes,  Mr.  Joggles,  sir,  you  take  Kangaroo,  please. 
Mr.  Bumpas,  I've  'ad  the  Artful  Dodger  out  for  you; 
and  mind  he  don't  get  rid  of  you  so  easy  as  he  did 
Mr.  Gripper  last  time,  Got  a  nice  'orse  for  you, 
Mr.  'Arry  Sniggers,  sir — Frar  Diavolo.  You  mustn't 
take  no  notice  of  his  bucking  a  bit  at  starting — he'll 
soon  leave  it  off. 

Mr.  Sniggers  {who  conceals  his  qualms  under  a 
forced  facetiousness) — Soon  leave  me  off,  you  mean  ! 
R.-M.  (after  distributing  the  remaining  horses) — 
Now  then — bring  your  'orses  up  into  line,  and  stand 
by,  ready  to  mount  at  the  word  of  command,  reins 
taken  up  in  the  left  'and  with  the  second  and  little 
fingers,  and  a  lock  of  the  'orse's  mane  twisted  round 
the  first.  Mount !  That  'orse  ain't  a  bicycle,  Mr. 
Sniggers.  (Mr,  S. — in  an  undertone — No,  worse 
luck!)  Number  off!  Walk!  I  shall  give  the  word 
to  trot  directly,  so  now's  the  time  to  improve  your 
seats — that  back  a  bit  straighter,  Mr.  'Ooper.  No. 
4,  just  fall  out,  and  we'll  let  them  stirrup-leathers 
down  another  'ole  or  two  for  yer.  (No.  4,  who  has 
just  been  congratulating  himself  that  his  stirrups 
were  conveniently  high,  has  to  see  them  let  down  to 
a  distance  where  he  can  just  touch  them  by  stretch- 
ing.) Now  you're  all  comfortable.  (Oh,  are  we? 
from  Mr.  S.)  Trot !  Mr.  Tongs,  sir,  'old  that  'orse 
in — he's  gettin'  away  with  you  already.  Very  bad, 
Mr.  Joggles,  sir— keep  those  "eels  down  !  Lost  your 
stirrup,  Mr.  Jelly  ?  Never  mind  that — feel  for  it, 
sir.  I  want  you  to  be  independent  of  the  irons. 
I'm  going  to  make  you  ride  without  'em  presently. 
(Mr.  Jelly  shivers  in  his  saddle.)  Capt'in  Cropper, 
sir,  if  that  volunteer  ridgment  as  you're  goin'  to  be 
the  major  of  sees  you  like  you  are  now  on  a  field- 
day — they'll  'ave  to  fall  out  to  larf,  sir  !  (Mr.  Crop- 
per devoutly  wishes  he  had  been  less  ingenuous  as 
to  his  motive  for  practicing  his  riding.)  Now,  Mr. 
Sniggers,  make  that  'orse  learn  oo's  the  master. 
(Mr.  S. — He  knows,  the  brute  !) 

Mrs.  B.-K. — He's  very  rude  to  all  the  class,  ex- 
cept dear  Robert ;  but  then,  Robert  has  such  a  nice, 
easy  seat. 

The  R.-M. — Mr.  Bilbow-Kay,  sir,  try  and  seta 
bit  closer.  Why,  you  ain't  no  more  "old  on  that 
saddle  than  a  stamp  with  the  gum  licked  off!  Can- 
ter !  You're  all  right,  Mr.  Joggles— it's  on'y  his 
play  ;  set  down  on  your  saddle,  sir  !  ...  I  didn't 
say  on  the  ground  ! 

Mrs.  B.-K.  (anxiously  to  her  son,  as  he  passes) — 
Bob,  are  you  quite  sure  you're  safe  ?  (To  Friend) 
His  horse  is  snorting  so  dreadfully. 

R.-M. — 'Alt!  Every  gentleman  take  his  feet  out 
of  the  stirrups  and  cross  them  on  the  saddle  in  front 
of  him.  Not  your  feet,  Mr.  Sniggers,  we  ain't  Turks 
'ere  1 

Mr.  S.  (sotto  voce)— There's  one  bloomin'  Turk 
'ere,  anyway  1 

R.-M. — Now,  then,  walk  !  Trot !  Set  back,  gen- 
tlemen, set  back,  all— 'old  on  by  your  knees,  not  the 
pommels.  I  see  you,  Mr.  Jelly,  kitchin'  'old  o'  the 
mane — I  shall  'ave  to  give  you  a  'ogged  'orse  next 
time  you  come.  Quicken  up  a  bit— this  is  a  ride, 
not  a  funeral.  Why,  I  could  roll  faster  than  you're 
trotting  !  Lor',  you're  like  a  row  o'  Guy  Foxes  on 
'orseback,  you  are  1  Ah,  1  thought  I'd  see  one  o' 
you  orf !  Goa-ron,  all  o'  you,  you  don't  come  'ere 
to  play  at  ridin'— I'll  make  you  ride  afore  I've  done 
with  you!  'Ullo,  Mr.  Joggles,  nearly  gone  that 
time,  sir.  There,  that'll  do,  or  we'll  'ave  all  your 
saddles  to  let  unfurnished.  Wa-alk  I  Mr.  Bilbow- 
Kay,  when  your  'orse  changes  his  pace  sudden,  it 
don't  look  well  for  you  to  be  found  settin'  'arl-way 
up  his  neck,  and  it  gives  him  a  bad  opinion  of  yer, 
sir.  Uncross  slerrups!  Trot  on  !  It  ain't  no  mor- 
tal use  your  clucking  to  that  mare,  Mr.  Tongs,  sir, 
because  she  don't  understand  the  langwidge — touch 
her  with  your  "eel  in  the  ribs.     Mr.  Sniggers,  that 


'orse  is  doin'  jest  what  he  likes  with  you.     'It 'im, 
sir  ;  he's  no  friends  and  few  relations  ! 

Mr.  S.  (with  spirit) — I  ain't  going  to  'it  'im.  If 
you  want  'im  'it,  get  up  and  do  it  yourself  I 

R.-M. — When  I  say  "Circle  Right"— odd  num- 
bers '11  wheel  round  and  fall  in  be'ind  even  ones. 
Circle  right !  ,  .  .  Well,  if  ever  I— I  didn't  tell  yer 
to  fall  off  be'ind.  Ketch  your  'orses  and  stick  to  'em 
next  time.  Right  in-cline  !  O'  course,  Mr.  Joggles, 
if  you  prefer  takin'  that  animal  for  a  little  ride  all  by 
himself,  we'll  let  you  out  in  the  streets— otherwise 
p'r'aps  you'll  kindly  follow  yer  leader.  Captain  Crop- 
per, sir,  if  you  let  that  curb  out  a  bit  more.  Reindeer 
wouldn't  be  "arf  so  narsty  with  yer.  ...  Ah,  now 
you  'ave  done  it.  You  want  your  reins  painted  dif- 
ferent colors  and  labeled,  sir,  you  do.  'Alt,  the  rest 
of  you.  .  .  .  Now,  seein'  you're  shook  down  in  your 
saddles  a  bit — (Shook  up's  more  like  it  !  from  Mr. 
S.) — we'll  'ave  the  'urdles  in  and  show  you  a  bit  o' 
Donnybrook  !  (The  class  endeavors  to  assume  an 
air  of  delighted  anticipation  at  this  pleasing  pros- 
pect.) (To  Assistant  R.-M.,  who  has  entered  and 
said  something  in  an  undertone.)  Eh,  Captain 
'Edstall  here,  and  wants  to  try  the  gray  cob  over 
'urdles?  Ask  him  if  he'll  come  in  now — we're  just 
going  to  do  some  jumping. 

Assistant  R.-M. — This  lot  don't  look  much  like 
going  over  'urdles — 'cept  in  front  o'  the  'orse,  but 
I'll  tell  fche  captain, 

(The  hurdles  are  brought  in  and  propped  up. 
Enter  a  well-turned-out  stranger,  on  a  gray 
cob.) 

Mr.  Sniggers  (to  him)— You  ain't  lost  nothing  by 
coming  late,  I  can  tell  yer.  We've  bin  having  a  gay 
old  time  in  'ere — made  us  ride  without  sterrups,  he 
did! 

Captain  Headstall — Haw,  really?  Didn't  get 
grassed,  did  you  ? 

Mr.  S. — Well,  me  and  my  'orse  separated  by 
mutual  consent.  I  ain't  what  you  call  a  fancy  'orse- 
man.  We've  got  to  go  at  that  'urdle  in  a  minute. 
How  do  you  like  the  ideer,  eh  ?  It's  no  good  funk- 
ing it — it's  got  to  be  done  ! 

R.-M. — Now,  captain — not  you,  Captain  Cropper 
— Captain  'Edstall,  I  mean — will  you  show  them  the 
way  over,  please  ? 

(Captain  H.  rides  at  it ;  the  cob  jumps  too  short, 
and  knocks  the  hurdle  down — to  his  rider's  in- 
tense disgust.) 

Mr.  S. — I  say,  guv'nor,  that  was  a  near  thing.  I 
wonder  you  weren't  off. 

Captain  H. — I — ah — don't  often  come  off. 

Mr.  S. — You  won't  say  that  when  you've  been 
'ere  a  few  times.  You  see,  they've  put  you  on  a 
quiet  animal  this  journey.  I  shall  try  to  get  him 
myself  next  time.  He  be'aves  like  a  gentleman,  he 
does ! 

Captain  H. — You  won't  mount  him,  if  you  take 
my  advice — he  has  rather  a  delicate  mouth. 

Mr.  S. — Oh,  don't  mind  that — I  should  ride  him 
on  the  curb,  o'  course. 

(The  class  rides  at  the  hurdle,  one  by  one.) 

R.-M. — Now,  Mr.  Sniggers,  give  'im  more  of  'is 
'ed  than  that,  sir — or  he'll  take  it.  .  .  .  Oh,  Lor, 
well,  it's  soft  falling,  luckily !  Mr.  Joggles,  sir, 
keep  him  back  till  you're  in  a  line  with  it.  .  .  . 
Better,  sir,  you  come  down  true  on  your  saddle 
afterward,  anyway  !  .  .  .  Mr.  Parabole !  .  .  . 
Ah,  would  you  ?  Told  you  he  was  tricky,  sir ! 
Try  him  at  it  again.  .  .  .  Now — over !  .  .  .  Yes, 
and  it  is  over,  and  no  mistake  ! 

Mrs.  B.-K. — Now,  it's  Robert's  turn.  I'm  afraid 
he's  been  overtiring  himself,  he  looks  so  pale.     Bob, 

you  won't  let  him  jump  too  high,  will  you  ? Oh, 

I  daren't  look.     Tell  me,  my  love — is  he  safe  ? 

Her  Friend — Perfectly-  they're  just  brushing  him 
down. 

AFTERWARD. 

Mrs.  B.-K.  (to  her  son)— Oh,  Bob,  you  must  never 
think  of  jumping  again — it  is  such  a  dangerous 
amusement ! 

Robert  (who  has  been  cursing  the  hour  in  which 
he  informed  his  parent  of  the  exact  whereabouts  of 
the  school)— It's  all  right  with  a  horse  that  knows 
how  to  jump.     Mine  didn't. 

The  Friend— 1  thought  you  seemed  to  jump  a 
good  deal  higher  than  your  horse  did.     They  ought 


to  be  trained  to  keep  closer  under  you,   oughtn't 
they? 

(Robert  wonders  if  she  is  as  guileless  as  she 
looks. ) 

Captain  Cropper  (to  the  R.-M.) — Oh,  takes  about 
eight  months,  with  a  lesson  every  day,  to  make  a 
man  efficient  in  the  cavalry,  does  it?  But,  look 
here — I  suppose  four  more  lessons  will  put  me  all 
right,  eh?    I've  had  eight,  y'know. 

R.- M.— Well,  sir,  if  you  arsk  me,  I  dunno  as 
another  "arf-dozen  '11  do  you  any  'arm — but,  o" 
course,  that's  just  as  you  feel  about  it. 

(Captain  Cropper  endeavors  to  extract  encourage- 
ment from  this  Delphic  response.) — From  "  Voces 
Populi." 

.    ♦    . 

Singers  and  public  speakers  find  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral  invaluable.  It  never  fails  to  cleanse  the 
throat  and  strengthen  the  voice. 


—  Take  a  bottle  of  Holmes's  Fragrant 
Frostilla  to  your  barber  shop  and  you  will  always 
have  a  smooth  face. 


ESTABLISHED     100    YEARS. 

15  INTERNATIONAL  AWARDS. 

PEARS'  SOAP 

The  Purest,  Most  Economical  and  best 
of  ALL  SOAPS. 

OP  ALL  DKUGOISTS,  BUT  BEWABE  OP  IMITATIONS. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.     Telephone  1150 


THE  ENGLISH  PUN 


of  furnishing  small  amounts  ($50to  $500)  on  ten 
years  time,  to  honest  persons,  fully  explnliu-U 
free.  State  age,  occupation,  and  amount  de- 
sired. Also,  our  SALARY  feature,  allow- 
ing $3.00  per  day  and  expenses  for  all  or  part 
of  time,  for  tacking  up  our  announcements 
everywhere  on  trees,  telegraph  poles,  fences, 
etc.,  and  over-seeing  our  local  Interests.  "What- 
ever may  he  your  circumstances;  old  or  young, 
rich  or  poor,  idle -or  busy,  write  us  candidly, 
enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
yourself  and  name  two  references  who  will 
answer  our  enquiries  about  you.  "Knoirledgt 
is  Power."  DETROIT  L..  AND  F.  CO., 
63  Buhl  Block,  Detroit,  Mich, 


THE  CALIFORNIA 

STRICTLY     EUROPEAN     PLAN.        ABSO- 
LUTELY   FIRE-PROOF. 

OPENED    DECEMBER    ist,    1890. 

Rooms  have  sunlight  entire  day.  The  only 
strictly  first-class  hotel  in  San  Francisco. 
Magnificent  appointments  ;  unparalleled  In 
beauty  and  brilliancy  ;  unquestionably  the 
most  beautiful  and  luxuriously  furnished 
hotel  in  America.  Rooms  en  suite,  with 
baths  of  latest  exposed  sanitary  plumbing. 
Electric-lights  throughout.  Every  conveni- 
ence for  comfort  of  guests.  Most  centrally 
located — being  in  midst  of  amusements,  art- 
galleries,  shops,  and  other  places  of  interest. 
Its  cuisine  is  of  a  peculiar  excellence,  res- 
taurant and  service  perfect.  Half  portions 
served.  Rooms  SI. 00  per  day  and  upwards. 
HORD  &  KINZLER,  Managers. 


ESTABLISHED   1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladies, 

.  SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.   Scblitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 

Imported   European  Beer  from  Buergerliches   Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Eohemia ;  Actien    Beer  from   Rizzi   Culmbach,   Ba- 


^^PAINLESS.  PI  LL  SeFFECTUAL?*) 


WWORTH    A   GUINEA   A   BOX."1*® 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meals, 
Dizziness,  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chills,  Flushings  of  Heat,  toss  of  Appetite, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed 
Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations,   &c. 

THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  GIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES. 

BEECHAM'S  PILLS  TAKEN  AS  DIRECTED  RESTORE  FEMALES  TO  COMPLETE  HEALTH, 

For  Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

thoy  ACT  LIKE  MAQIC,  Strengthening  the  muscular  System,  restoring  long-lost  Com- 
plexion, bringing  buck  tlto  keen  edge  of  appetite,  ami  arousing  with  iho  ROSEBUD  OF 
HEALTH  Uio  whole  physical  energy  or  tlio  human  frnmo.  One  of  thn  best  guarantees 
&.LU£i!&&?2  nnfl  Dvbl!''al'-(l  'a  """•  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY   PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

IV.  pin. mi  only  bv  TIKIS.  BEECH  AM.  St.  Helen*,  r.nncaahlrc.  England. 
.Soldbf,  Drugqtftsjieneralljf.    b.    F.  ALLEN  CO.,  366  and  367  Canal  St..  New  York, 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  late  Dr.  Schliemann  was  once  lecturing  at 
Assos  on  the  subject  of  the  excavations.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  one  of  the  students  went  up  to 
him,  quietly  called  his  attention  to  a  statement  he 
had  made,  and  convinced  him  of  the  error  of  it. 
"You  are  right,  young  man!  You  are  right!" 
burst  forth  the  doctor,  with  prompt  recognition 
of  the  service  rendered;  "and  I  will  immor- 
talise you  in  a  foot-note." 

A  student  of  chemistry,  says  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  was  testing  the  ashes  of  his  cigar  for  lithium,  a 
very  light  alkaline  metal,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
present  in  tobacco-leaves.  He  applied  the  proper 
tests  again  and  again,  but  the  expected  red  flame 
did  not  appear.  In  his  perplexity  he  went  to  his 
professor.  The  learned  man  made  one  or  two  ex- 
periments, with  no  better  success.  Then  he  turned 
to  the  student  and  said  :  "  My  dear  sir,  you  smoke 
very  poor  cigars." 

When  some  one  asked  Beau  Brummel  how  he 
happened  to  catch  a  cold,  his  reply  was  :  "  I  left  my 
carriage  yesterday  evening,  on  my  way  to  town  from 
the  pavilion,  and  the  infidel  of  a  landlord  put  me 
into  a  room  with  a  damp  stranger."  "Robinson," 
he  said,  to  his  valet,  wishing  to  snub  a  bore  who 
was  bothering  him  with  copious  enthusiasm  about 
the  English  lakes,  "which  of  the  lakes  do  I  ad- 
mire?" "Windermere,  sir,"  rejoined  the  valet. 
"Ah,  yes,"  Brummel  added,  "  Windermere — so  it 
is —  Windermere. ' ' 

One  Sunday,  during  high  mass  at  twelve,  in  the 
chapel  of  the  little  village  of  Glengariff,  three  ladies 
of  the  Protestant  faith  were  obliged  to  take  shelter 
from  one  of  those  heavy  summer  showers  which  so 
frequently  occur  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  The  offi- 
ciating priest,  knowing  who  they  were,  and  wishing 
to  appear  respectful  to  them,  stooped  down  to  his 
attendant,  or  clerk,  who  was  on  his  knees,  and 
whispered  to  him  :  "  Three  chairs  for  the  Protestant 
ladies."  The  clerk  being  an  ignorant  man,  mistook 
the  words,  stood  up  and  shouted  to  the  congrega- 
tion :  "Three  cheers  for  the  Protestant  ladies!" 
which  the  congregation  immediately  took  up,  and 
gave  three  hearty  cheers,  while  the  clergyman  actu- 
ally stood  dumfounded. 


Abraham  Hayward,  an  English  wit  and  author  of 
the  present  century,  had  a  genius  for  society.  He 
knew  everybody  considered  worth  knowing,  and 
cultivated  conversation  as  a  fine  art.  As  age  crept 
upon  him,  his  appetite  for  admiration  increased  with 
a  dislike  of  being  interrupted  by  other  ambitious 
talkers.  One  day  he  was  dining  at  a  house  where 
an  eminent  Frenchman,  who  was  among  the  guests, 
talked  much  and  well.  He  cut  into  Hayward's  best 
stories,  and  with  the  skill  of  a  practiced  raconteur, 
talked  the  Englishman  down.  After  dinner,  Hay- 
ward  approached  his  hostess,  and  said  to  her,  with 
that  familiarity   which   was   his   privilege:    "Lady 

Waldegrave,  you  really  must  not  have  Count  X 

here  to  dine  again."     "But  why,  Mr.  Hayward?" 
"  Because  he  spoils  conversation." 

In  one  of  Bret  Harte's  clever  parodies  of  the 
French,  he  tells  a  story  in  words  something  like 
these  :  Three  gamins  were  playing  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  A  priest  passed  by.  "  There  goes  a  priest," 
cried  one  ;  "  look  out  for  your  eggs  and  your  chick- 
ens !  "  Then  the  priest,  hearing  the  words,  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  the  boys.  But,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  boys,  but  of  their  parents.  He  knelt  down  the 
second  time  and  prayed  for  the  boys'  parents.  "  On 
another  thought  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  boys'  parents,  but  of  society.  He  knelt  down 
again  and  prayed  for  society.  As  he  rose  from  his 
prayer,  he  said  to  himself:  "My  friend,  who  is 
society  ?  You  and  I  are  society."  So  he  knelt 
down  the  last  time  and  prayed  for  himself. 


Lord  Henry  de  Ros  was  once  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  whist-players  in  England.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  aiding  his  skill  by  marking  with  his  nail  the  high 
honors  of  the  pack,  so  that  he  might  observe  to 
whom  they  were  dealt.  During  the  scandal  that 
followed  this  discovery,  a  fop  who  had  never  been 
admitted  to  his  acquaintance  drawled  out:  "I 
would  leave  my  card  at  his  house,  but  I  fear  he 
would  mark  it."  "That  would  depend,"  remarked  a 
gentleman  present,  "on  whether  he  considered  it  a 
high  honor."  De  Ros  did  not  long  survive  the  dis- 
graceful exposure,  and  Theodore  Hook  is  said  to 
have  embalmed  bis  memory  in  the  following  pun- 
ning epitaph  :  "  Here  lies  the  Premier  Baron  of 
England,  patiently  awaiting  the  last  trump." 

Even  if  Representative  Jason  B.  Brown  does  come 
from  a  rural  district  in  Indiana,  he  has  no  hayseed  in 
his  hair.  A  few  days  ago  (says  the  Washington 
Post),  he  hired  a  cab  in  front  of  the  Riggs  House 
and  drove  around  where  he  expected  to  meet  a 
friend.  But  his  friend  was  not  there,  and  so  he 
drove  back  to  the  hotel  around  the  corner.     The 


trip  occupied  just  six  minutes.  "How  much?"  he 
asked  the  cabman.  "Seventy-five  cents."  "Oh, 
no,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  you  can  only  charge  seventy- 
five  cents  an  hour."  "  It's  just  the  same  for  a  por- 
tion of  an  hour,"  said  cabby.  "  If  that  is  the  case," 
said  Mr.  Brown,  "  you  can  wait  here  for  the  balance 
of  the  hour.  I  will  be  in  the  hotel  when  your  hour 
is  up."  Then  he  disappeared  through  the  doorway. 
In  less  than  fifteen  minutes  the  cabby  capitulated. 
"  Give  me  twenty-five  cents  and  I  will  go  away,"  he 
said.     He  got  his  money  and  departed. 

"  I  have  heard  and  read  many  pathetic  stories," 
said  Senator  Hoar  ;  "but  none  of  them  ever  awoke 
so  much  sad  sympathy  as  one  which  Professor 
Gallaudet  related  recently.  The  professor  has  a 
favorite  pupil — a  little  deaf-mute  boy,  who  is  ex- 
ceptionally bright.  Mr.  Gallaudet  asked  him  if  he 
knew  the  story  of  George  Washington  and  the 
cherry-tree.  With  his  nimble  fingers,  the  little  one 
said  he  did,  and  then  he  proceeded  to  repeat  it. 
The  gesticulations  continued  until  the  boy  had  in- 
formed the  professor  ot  the  elder  Washington's  dis- 
covery of  the  mutilated  tree  and  of  his  quest  for  the 
mutilator.  '  When  George's  father  asked  him  who 
hacked  his  favorite  cherry-tree,'  signaled  the  voice- 
less   child,    '  George    put    his    hatchet    in   his   left 

hand '       'Stop,'     interrupted     the     professor; 

'  where  do  you  get  your  authority  for  saying  he  took 
the  hatchet  in  his  left  hand?'  '  Why,' responded 
the  boy,  who  knew  nothing  of  speech,  'he  needed 
his  right  hand  to  tell  his  father  that  he  cut  the 
tree.' " 

Miss  Elizabeth  was  a  very  peculiar  woman  {says 
the  New  York  Sun  J.  She  had  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
Not  that  she  was  different  from  other  women  in  this 
relation,  but  she  had  so  much  of  it  that  it  surprised 
many  young  men.  One  day  young  Robinson  went 
to  call  on  her.  Young  Robinson  was  also  very  sen- 
sible. He  and  Miss  Elizabeth  were  well  matched. 
They  could  talk  together  on  any  number  of  subjects, 
and  they  knew  just  when  and  where  to  stop,  just 
what  to  say  and  what  not  to  say.  On  this  particu- 
lar day,  there  was  along  story  in  the  afternoon  papers 
about  a  person  known  as  "Jack  the  Kisser,"  who 
bothered  many  young  women  and  girls  in  the  streets 
by  catching  them  and  kissing  them.  Miss  Elizabeth 
said  that  she  did  not  think  that  a  girl  could  be  kissed 
by  any  man  unless  she  wanted  him  to  kiss  her.  Rob- 
inson said  that  any  man  could  kiss  any  woman  by 
brute  force.  Miss  Elizabeth  said  that  that  was  all 
nonsense.  "  I'll  tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Robin- 
son ;  "you  are  certain  that  a  man  can  not  kiss  a 
woman  unless  she  is  a  party  to  the  kissing.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  a  man  can.  We — you  and  1 — will  try  it." 
Miss  Elizabeth  said  she  did  not  see  any  harm  in  that, 
so  Robinson  began  to  try  to  kiss  her.  After  several 
minutes  and  trials,  he  succeeded,  and  she,  seeing 
that  it  was  useless  to  combat  him  further,  gave  in 
and  let  him  kiss  her  all  he  wanted  to.  When  it  was 
all  over,  Miss  Elizabeth  had  an  inspiration.  "I'll 
tell  you  what  we'll  do,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth  ;  "  my 
foot  slipped  that  time.     We'll  try  it  over  again." 


Gave  Them  a  Thorough  Trial. 

Hon.  E.  A.  Moore,  Member  of  Assembly,  Richmond 
County,  N.  Y.,  writes: 

"  1  have  two  afflictions  which  sometimes  make  life  a  bur- 
den. One  is  dyspepsia,  the  other  is  rheumatism.  I  heard 
that  Erandreth's  Pills,  taken  one  or  two  at  night  on  an 
empty  stomach,  would  cure  rheumatic  pains.  I  gave  them 
a  thorough  trial  for  three  weeks,  taking  one  or  two  every 
night.  To  my  delight,  not  only  was  I  cured  of  rheumatism, 
but  dyspepsia,  costivcness,  and  biliousness.  They  did  not 
interfere  with  my  diet  or  business,  and  I  really  think  them 
an  incomparable  blood -purifier  and  cathartic." 


"There  are  three  theories  of  successful 
newspaper  advertising.  First,  an  advertise- 
ment must  be  so  worded  and  displayed  that 
a  casual  glance  tells  the  whole  story ;  sec- 
ond, uniqueness  of  design  in  setting  will 
lead  the  reader  to  carefully  read  the  entire 
advertisement ;  third,  an  attractive  illustra- 
tion excites  the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  and 
he  reads  to  satisfy  his  curiosity." 

Experience,  the  great  teacher,  has  dem- 
onstrated, by  abundant  examples,  the  fact 
that  an  advertisement  in  a  publication  which 
goes  statedly  into  the  hands  of  a  large 
number  of  persons,  always  searches  them 
out  In  the  moment  of  their  chosen  or  per- 
mitted leisure,  and  appeals  to  their  wants 
under  circumstances  .peculiarly  fitted  to 
bear  fruit.—  F.  \V,  Palmer. 
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A  FOE  TO  FATICUE. 


Made  from   Prime  Lean   Beef,    by 


ARMOUR    &    CO.,    Chicago. 


TEN  POUNDS  \ 
™       ! 

TWO  WEEKS  | 

THINK  OF  IT!  | 

As  a  Flesh  Producer  there  can  be  ! 
no  question  but  that 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 


|  Of  Pure  God  Liver  Oil  and  Hpphosphites 

Of  Lime   and   Soda 
is  without   a  rival.     OTany  have 
grained  a  pound  a  day  by  the  use 
|  of  it.    It  cures 

CONSUMPTION, 

!  SCROFULA,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS  AND) 
;  COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTING  DIS-  ! 
'  EASES.  AS  PALATABLE  AS  MILK.  I 
,  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  asfliereave  ( 
j  poor  imitations.  j 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  \  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
orTHE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BzVNK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Proats 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr ...Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louie, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Maln,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BAJJKTtf G  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus SB, 000,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vlce-Pres't. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E,  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSWOrth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

26th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1890 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). . .    244,884.41 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR    OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Erannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1890. 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  22,  1891 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Friday,  Jan.  23,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Feb.  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Thursday,  Feb.  26,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking...  Saturday,  Mar.  31,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  theoffice,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Gen.  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPAriY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FKANCISCO. 


From  Jan.  19,  1890. 


30  A. 

30   A. 

30   A. 

OO   A. 
OO  A. 

30   A. 


1 


\.<X>  P. 
..OO  P. 
L.OO    P. 


.30    P. 
..30    P. 


I-OO  P. 
'.OO  P, 
'.OO    P. 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" . . . 
Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
I  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

(      first-class  locally J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

El_  Verano  and  Santa  Kosa 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,   lone,  1 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  r 

.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. j 

(  Los    Angeles    Express,    Fresno,  1 

Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 

Santa  Earbara  and  Los  Angeles.  J 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livermore.. 

'. '    Sacramento  River  Steamers 

*.      Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

1  /Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 

,  \J      Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  ! 

1      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  prions  f 

V    and  East j 

I     Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 
■     El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa ...... 

I     Lathrop  and  Stockton 

I  i  Sacramento   and   Knight's  Land-  \ 

I  (      iug  via  Davis )" 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Jose. . . . 
I  j  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 

X     and  East f 

'     Valleji 


11 


to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  and  East.. 


1. 15  p. 
7.15  P. 

6.45   A. 

6. is   P. 
6.15  P. 

4-45   P. 


7-45   P. 

*6.oo  A. 

9-45  a. 

8.45  P. 

9-45  A- 
9-45  A. 

II. 15  A, 
IO.15  A. 
'      8.45   A. 

:  7-45  P- 
6.15  P. 
7-45  A. 
1215  P- 
S-45   P. 

IO.15   A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


(  Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose",  l 
8.15  A..  1      Felton,     Eoulder    Creek,    and/ 

{,     Santa  Cruz ) 

I  f  Centreville,  San   Jose,  Almaden,  ) 
2.15   p.,<      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  .- 

I  (.     Santa  Cruz J 

t  Centreville,    San  Jose",    and   Los  1 

\     Gatos f 

l  '  t  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    to  1 

T    11. 4 j    P.  -(       Newark>  SaQ  jQS(?i  &  Los  GaIO:i  ,- 


4.15   P- 


t     8.05    P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  1 

Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cniz;Mon-  1 

terey,   Pacific   Grove  ;  Salinas,  I 

Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  j-        6.30  P. 

Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  | 

Luis    Obispo),    and     principal  | 

Way  Stations ) 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 3.00  P. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1 .39   p. 

I  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park, and  Way) 


I 


12  "3°  p"  \      Stations 


5.05  p. 


6.30  p. 
t   n.45  P-|- 


San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  CruzA 
Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific  \  # 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  [*      loos  A* 
stations ) 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way )    . 
Stations .  )   f     7-3°  *• 


A  for  morning. 
t  Saturdays  only. 


p  for  afternoon. 
t  Sundays  only. 


*  Sundays  excepted. 

*  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1890,  and   un- 
til  further  notice,  boats  and  trains   will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  u.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  p.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  P.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55.  9-3°  a.  M.;  12.45,  3-4°,  5-o5  P-  M.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at   6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays- 8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  s,  6.25  P.  M. 

from  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05 

a.  m.;  12.40,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


Destination 


7.40  a.  m.  8.00  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M.9.30  A.  M 
S.OO  P.    M. S-OO  P-    M 


7.40    A.   M. 
3-30   P.    M. 


7.40    A. 
330   P- 


7-4°    A. 
S.OO   P. 


8.00  A.  M 
5-00    P.    M 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa, 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  EUen. 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


IO.40  A.  M.:  8.50A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.  10.3OA.  M. 
7-25  P.  M.     6.05  P.  M. 


:0.40  A.M. 
6.05  P.  M, 


Sebastopol.    ,,^OA-M 

*^         I    6.05  P.  M 


IO.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


8. 50  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M, 


IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto, 
Capella,  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hvdesville,  Eureka,  Booneville,  and  Greenwood. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
§3.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  $3.60;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to 
Hopland,  S5.70;  to  Ukiah,  $6.75  ;  to  Guemeville,  S3. 75  ;  to 
Sonoma,  81.50  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $i ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  $2.40 ;  to  Cloverdale,  S3  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  ; 
to  Hopland,  $3.80 ;  to  Sebastopol,  Si. 80;  to  Guemeville, 
$2.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen.  Si. 20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Jan.  5,  30. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  waj  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m,  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obbpo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomay 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


i4 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


January  26,  1S91. 


In  "  The  Flying  Dutchman."  "  Tannhauser,"  and 
"  Lohengrin."  we  have  Wagner  in  his  early  days — 
the  days  before  he  had  entirely  emancipated  himself 
from  Italian  tradition  ;  when  he  still  adhered  to  the 
chorus,  overture,  the  trio,  quintet,  and  sextet ; 
when  the  individual  had  some  slight  prominence 
and  the  orchestra  had  not  yet  risen  to  dominate  all. 
In  "  Die  Walkure,"  we  have  him  shaken  free  from 
the  law  and  precept  which  had  heretofore  ruled  the 
construction  of  opera  ;  we  have  his  work  as  he 
must  originally  have  conceived  it.  long  before  he  had 
sufficient  mastery  of  his  genius  to  put  his  chaotic 
imaginings  into  shape. 

Here  is  opera  as  he  saw  it  when  he  was  blindly 
working  at  "Rienzi";  here  is  the  accomplished 
dream  from  the  heights  of  which  he  scornfully 
looked  back  on  "  Tannhauser,"  condemning  it  as 
only  fit  for  the  fools  who  found  amusement  in  it. 
Before  this  great  creation,  one  is  staggered  by  the 
fearless  originality  of  this  all-powerful  mind.  What 
must  have  been  the  force  and  freshness  of  a  genius 
which  could  at  will  cause  such  a  new  and  beautiful 
branch  to  sprout  from  the  old  dead  trunks  !  What 
an  overwhelming  self-confidence  must  have  been 
possessed  by  the  man  who  could  so  dare  to  tear 
down  and  trample  every  barrier  or  custom  and 
tradition  !  Overlooking  Wagner's  life,  and  study- 
ing the  evolution  of  his  work,  one  is  overawed  by 
the  defiant  daring  and  reckless  courage  which  dis- 
tinguished his  musical  career — the  daring  and  cour- 
age of  one  who  breaks  down,  recreates,  reforms, 
not  the  quiet  persistence,  the  reserved  and  almost 
limid  patience  of  one  who  finishes,  completes,  per- 
fects. 

In  "  Die  Walkure,"  the  individual  is  still  further 
suppressed,  set  in  the  background,  and  the  orchestra 
rises  to  the  place  to  which  the  master  long  before  in- 
tended to  lift  it.  It  takes  possession  of  the  story, 
and  tells  it.  It  rules  the  human  figures.  Their 
voices  mix  with  its  mighty  voice  as  instruments  to  ' 
swell  the  rush  of  sound.  Sometimes,  even,  it 
seems  that  they  are  too  feeble,  their  single  tones  too 
small,  to  describe  their  own  emotions,  and  silently 
they  relinquish  the  task  to  the  orchestra,  which 
breathes,  or  thunders,  or  wails  the  sentiments  too 
deep  for  them  to  tell. 

In  that  sombre  and  impassioned  first  act.  where 
Sieglinda  and  Siegmund  meet  and  look  and  love, 
there  are  long  pauses  where  neither  speaks,  but 
voiceless,  afraid,  and  yet  entranced,  they  stand  un- 
certain, dumb,  in  the  tumult  of  their  fear  and  rapture. 
The  single  human  voice  has  not  power  to  express 
such  a  mingling  of  opposing  emotions — at  such  in- 
tense moments  it  is  mute  ;  but  from  the  orchestra 
turbulent  harmonies  sob  and  die,  sigh  and  swell,  rise 
and  fall  like  a  beating  heart,  and  tell  the  story.  In 
these  tones  there  is  chaos  and  darkness,  despair  and 
fear.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  soft  and  delicate  strains, 
sweet  as  airs  from  the  garden  of  Paradise,  breathe 
through  the  gloom,  the  walls  of  the  hut  roll  away, 
outside  in  the  summer  night  the  forest  lies  hushed  in 
the  moonlight,  and  to  the  softly  mysterious  murmur- 
ings  of  the  woodland,  Siegmund  sings  his  love-song. 

Wagner,  at  these,  his  great  moments,  should  be 
interpreted  only  by  Germans.  They  bring  to  their 
work  a  dignity,  a  solemnity,  as  to  the  performance 
of  a  holy  rite.  They  are  not  assisting  at  an  operatic 
performance  for  which  they  are  paid  so  much 
money  ;  they  are  celebrating  the  observances  of  a 
religion.  They  seem  to  have  left  off  all  sordid  con- 
siderations and  to  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  the  master.  Uplifted  on  waves  of  harmony,  they 
tread  the  halls  of  Valhalla,  they  see  the  gods  in 
angry  dispute,  shrewish  Fricka  and  Wotan,  with  his 
blind  eye,  they  hear  the  clash  of  battle,  the  tramp  of 
the  Valkyries"  horses  on  their  wild  ride,  and  the 
savagely  exhilarating  hail  of  tlie  warrior-maidens  as 
they  gather  on  their  eyrie. 

To  the  singers  who  are  not  Wagnerians,  the  ren<l.-r- 
ing  of  this  opera  is  almost  an  impossibility.  They 
miss  the  meaning  of  this  grand  and  gloomy  creation. 
They  treat  it  seriously,  but  not  solemnly.  The 
sombre  dread  which  broods  over  the  first  act  is  lost 
in  perpetual  movement  and  a  sort  of  light  uneasiness. 
Miss  Juch  posed  here  continually— posed  and  ar- 
ranged a  piece  of  drapery  which  fell  over  her  arm. 
Then,  when  she  looked  at  Siegmund,  wounded, 
I,  despairing,  and  desolate,  she  smiled,  a  sweet 
and  tender  smile.  Miss  Juch  was  lovely  in  a  long, 
white  costume,  with  her  fair  hair  unloosed  and  curly, 
hanging  in  light  lock:,  h  and  blooming 

German  face  In  her  graver  moments  she  looked 
the  part,  but  when  she  smiled  she  was  not  Sieglind.i 
in  the  least.  She  has  a  happy  smile  1  smile  m  ide 
for  happy  days  ;  her  face  is  a  sunny  one.  too,  and 
when  it  is  li(  with  ibis  smile,  it  looks  like  the  face  of 
.led,  rosy  cliihh     There  is  not  a  suggestion 


of  the  tragic  in  it.  It  is  not  the  face,  nor  is  hers  the 
style,  for  the  unfortunate  and  ill-fated  Sieglinda, 
Hunding's  spoil  of  war,  the  cause  whereby  Siegmund 
loses  his  hopes  of  a  hero's  throne  in  Valhalla,  and 
later  the  petitioner  for  protection  to  the  noble  and 
high-souled  Brunhilda. 

In  the  scene  in  the  second  act,  by  many  considered 
the  most  perfect  part  of  the  opera  —  when  the 
Valkyrie  appears  to  Siegmund  and  offers  him  a 
home  in  Valhalla,  to  gain  which  he  must  renounce 
Sieglinda— the  participants  seemed  to  feel  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  scene  and  came  nearer  the  Wagnerian 
ideal  than  at  any  other  time.  The  situation  is  tragic 
beyond  expression.  Sieglinda,  exhausted  and  des- 
perate, sinks,  half-dead,  to  the  ground.  As  Sieg- 
mund looks  despairingly  at  her,  Brunhilda,  the 
Valkyrie,  suddenly  appears  before  him.  The  Vol- 
sung  shows  no  wonder  or  surprise  at  the  appearance 
of  this  beautiful  apparition.  Horrors  have  crowded 
so  thick  upon  him  that  he  has  grown  past  the  stage 
of  such  surface  feelings.  He  is  stupefied  and  be- 
numbed. He  looks  at  her  dully  and  with  slow  indif- 
ference. 

The  Valkyrie  stands  motionless  and  austere  as  the 
messenger  of  fate.  She  appears  only  to  those  about 
to  die.  The  death  of  Siegmund  is  at  hand,  and 
Wotan  has  sent  her  with  greetings  to  the  Volsung, 
offering  him  the  glories  of  Valhalla— life  everlasting 
among  the  heroes  and  the  gods,  life  glorious  and 
splendid  with  the  wish-maidens  to  wait  upon  him,  and 
serve  him  wine,  and  make  sweet  music,  but  life  into 
which  Sieglinda  may  not  come.  The  Valkyrie, 
whose  heart  overflows  with  pity,  delivers  her  father's 
mandate  with  the  sphinx-like  imperturbability  of  one 
who  knows  herself  the  messenger  of  doom.  The 
Volsung  responds  with  the  calm  quietude  of  one  who 
is  hopeless.     A  motionless  serenity  broods  over  both. 

This  was  Mr.  Hedmont's  best  scene.  He  is  not  a 
Wagnerian  in  the  remotest  sense  of  the  word,  but  in 
this  interview  with  Brunhilda  he  seemed  to  be  more 
in  accord  with  the  character  of  Siegmund  than  he 
was  at  any  other  time.  His  performance  in  the  first 
act  was  marred  by  perpetual  nervous  restlessness. 
It  seemed  a  more  than  ordinarily  daring  thing  to 
cast  a  singer  with  such  an  exceedingly  light  voice  as 
Mr.  Hedmont  for  one  of  the  heaviest  of  Wagner's 
tenor  roles.  That  Mr.  Hedmont  got  through  with 
it  at  all  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  all  the  more  so  when 
it  appeared  that  he  suffered  from  a  cold"  and  cough. 
He  was  continually  off  the  note,  but  one  does  not 
even  like  to  cavil  at  that,  as  the  part  is  enough  to 
overweight  an  iron-lunged  Wagnerian.  He  de- 
serves praise  for  sustaining  the  character  as  he  did, 
especially  when  one  considers  that  it  is  a  character 
in  every  way  unsuited  to  him. 

The  whole  company  deserve  praise.  They  did 
their  best — Mr.  Rathjens  and  Miss  Juch  were  the 
most  successful.  If  the  others  were  not  more  so  it 
is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  management 
for  casting  them  in  an  opera  far  too  heavy  for  their 
abilities.  Taken  as  a  whole,  the  performance  was 
a  remarkably  creditable  one — it  was  given  as  well  as 
the  singers  of  the  company  could  give  it.  But,  like 
all  Wagner's  operas,  it  requires  fine  setting,  a  large 
orchestra,  strong,  untiring,  vibrant  voices,  and 
actors  distinguished  by  the  German  seriousness  and 
earnestness  of  purpose. 

As  with  all  heavy,  long,  ponderous  operas,  these 
accessories  are  almost  necessary  for  its  success. 
Without  them  it  becomes  tiring,  and  its  great 
effects  are  lost.  The  voices  of  the  Valkyries,  on 
Monday  evening,  were  hardly  to  be  distinguished. 
While  this  scene,  to  make  its  point,  should  resound 
with  their  wild  howls,  echoing  like  the  cries  of 
some  untamed,  savage  birds,  as  the  sisters  gather 
one  by  one,  the  approaching  Valkyries  screaming 
out  their  thrilling  hail  as  they  come  plunging  up  on 
their  foaming  horses  from  the  battle-grounds  below. 

Wagner,  when  greatly  given,  is  great  ;  but  he  is  one 
of  those  composers  whose  works  must  be  finely  set 
to  be  understood  and  appreciated.  It  was  well  done 
on  Monday  evening  for  Missjuch's  company,  but 
it  was  not  a  suitable  company  for  the  opera.  Neither 
opera  nor  company  was  done  justice  to.  One  does 
not  expect  that  these  singers,  with  their  light  and 
charming  voices,  are  going  to  be  able  to  sing  '*  Die 
Walkure"  at  all,  and  one  is  surprised  that  they 
should  sing  it  as  well  as  they  do.  But  they  were 
overweighted,  showed  that  they  were,  and  that,  re- 
flecting on  the  audience,  was  intensely  wearing.  A 
singer,  tired  and  overworked,  ought  to  realize  that 
his  audience  feel  and  see  that  he  is  so,  and  leave  the 
opera-house  as  tired  as  he  and  having  suffered  with 
him.  Every  member  of  the  cast  on  Monday  was 
struggling  with  work  which  was  too  heavy  for  him, 
and  the  strain  they  underwent  wore  on  the  nerves  of 
the  audience  and  marred  the  pleasure  of  the  even- 
ing. The  orchestra  did  exceedingly  good  work,  and 
the  conductor,  Mr.  Neundorff,  deserves  the  greatest 
credit.  G.  B. 


STAGE     GOSSIP. 

"Natural  Gas"  will  be  continued  for  another 
week. 

Joseph  R.  Grismer  and  Phcebe  Davies  will  re- 
vive "  Called  Back  "  next  week. 

Charlie  Reed  and  Fay  Templeton  will  continue  to 
appear  here  in  "  Miss  McGinty"  for  another  week. 

Mark  Smith,  R.  E.  Graham,  Mamie  Cerbi,  and 
Katie  Gilbert  are  among  those  who  will  appear  here 
in  "The  Sea  King." 

Lotta  opens  in  "Muzette"  on  Monday  night. 
She  has  a  new  play,  "  Ina,"  which  she  is  keeping  in 
reserve  for  her  second  week. 

At  the  Tivoli  "  The  Widow  O'Brien,"  with  a  num- 
ber of  new  specialties,  including  a  boxing  bout  be- 
tween Peter  Jackson  and  Joe  Bowers,  is  well  ap- 
preciated. 

The  Hess  Company  changes  its  quarters  on  Mon- 
day night,  but  the  organization  of  the  company  re- 
mains as  it  was.  "The  Huguenots"  will  be  given 
on  the  opening  night. 

The  six-day  race  at  the  Pavilion  is  proving  a  great 
attraction.  A  large  crowd  witnessed  the  start  on 
Wednesday,  and  interest  among  skaters  has  con- 
tinued unabated  through  the  week. 

The  play  that  won  the  prize  in  the  New  York 
World's  competition,  "The  Merchant,"  by  Miss 
Morton,  has  been  bought  by  Manager  Palmer,  and 
is  to  be  run  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  during 
the  summer. 

Clay  Greene,  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  and  Augustus 
Thomas  are  writing  a  play  for  Manager  Charles 
Frohman.  The  remarkable  point  in  this  is  that 
each  man  is  writing  one  of  the  three  acts.  It  is  to 
be  called  "  The  Three  Graces." 

When  Fay  Templeton  dresses  for  her  skirt-dance, 
she  allows  her  waist  to  expand  to  something  like  its 
normal  size.  It  is  a  pity  that  she  does  not  know 
how  much  better  she  then  looks  than  when  she  is 
trussed  up  in  her  usual  gowns,  nil  she  reminds  one 
of  a  pouter  pigeon. 

Harrison  Grey  Fiske  announces  that  the  state- 
ment, emanating  from  an  obscure  sheet  devoted  to 
the  advertisement  of  a  dramatic  agency's  patrons, 
that  his  paper,  the  Mirror,  is  to  suspend  publica- 
tion, is  a  malicious  lie.  The  Mirror  is  a  "trade 
journal,"  it  is  devoted  exclusively  to  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  stage  ;  but  it  is  probably  the  best  of  its 
kind,  and  its  demise  would  be  a  loss  to  the  American 
stage. 

Mary  Anderson  recently  refused  to  see  an  Amer- 
ican manager  who  she  knew  wished  to  offer  her  an 
engagement  with  a  salary  of  five  thousand  dollars  a 
week  for  a  three  months'  tour.  She  has  declared, 
over  her  own  signature,  that  she  will  never  again 
appear  on  the  stage.  Her  reason  for  this  decision  is 
thus  explained  by  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"Throughout  the  fulfilled  portion  of  her  abrupdy  termin- 
ated tour  in  this  country,  when  she  enacted  two  characters  in 
'  A  Winter's  Tale,'  with  great  success,  her  nervous  system 
became  seriously  deranged,  the  disturbance  taking  the  form 
of  a  religious  aversion  to  the  stage.  This  feeling  became  so 
serious  that  at  length  she  deemed  her  soul  in  danger  if 
she  continued  in  her  profession.  That  was  the  reason  why 
she  terminated  the  tour  abrupdy.  Her  manager  had  a 
good  case  for  damages  against  her,  of  course,  and  not  long 
aco  she  settled  his  claim.  Under  the  influence  of  a  quiet, 
restful  life  she  has  regained  much  of  her  former  health  of 
body  and  mind,  but  her  aversion  to  theatricals  remain's  un- 
changed, and  she  has  not  witnessed  a  stage  performance  since 
she  gave  up  acting.  She  declares  that  she  will  never  again 
see  others  act,  much  less  act  herself." 


Best  iodides  and  vegetable  alteratives  make  Ayer's 
Sarsnparilla  the  best  blood  medicine. 


—  Incorporated.— George  h.  Fuller  Desk 
p  tnv,  caplt  il  stock  $50,000.  for  the  manufacture 

and  dealing  in  office,  bank,  and  church  furniture. 
Place  of  business,  638  and  640  Mission  Street,  Sao 
Francisco. 


Dellcuto  and  Refined   ivir ,.., 

Are  now  the  favorites  in  English  society,  and  the  new  and 
fashionable  stent,  Crab-Apple  lllossoins,  h;is  i|iiiic  dethroned 
the  old  names. 


The  annual  stockholders"  meeting  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco and  North  Pacific  Railway  Company  was  held 
on  January  20th,  the  election  resulting  as  follows: 
President,  J.  F.  Burgin  ;  vice-president,  P.  N.  Lilien- 
thal ;  treasurer,  A.  L.  Seligman  ;  directors,  Henry 
T.  Scott,  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  and 
Peter  J.  McGlynn  ;  general  manager,  H.  C.  Whit- 
ing ;  general  freight-agent,  W.  H.  Menton  ;  secre- 
tary and  auditor,  Thomas  Mellersh.  After  the  meet- 
ing had  closed,  Charles  F.  Hanlon,  the  general 
counsel  of  the  company,  on  behalf  of  the  executors, 
proposed  the  toast  "  To  the  New  York  firms  inter- 
ested in  the  property,  Landenberg,  Thallman  &  Co. 
and  J.  &  W.  Seligman  &  Co."  The  toast  was  drunk, 
and  all  expressed  their  sincerest  wishes  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  company,  and  altogether  the  meeting 
was  most  harmonious. 


—  TO    ENABLE    US    TO    REDUCE    STOCK    TO  THE 

minimum,  previous  to  stock-taking,  we  have  made 
large  concessions  in  the  price  of  all  garments. 

Fratinger  &  Co..  the  leading  cloak  and  suit  house, 
105  Kearny  Street. 


—  If  you  wish  a  nobby  style  silk  or  Derby 
stiff  hat,  call  at  Dixon's  new  store,  No.  429  Kearny 
Street,  near  California. 


—  Hundreds  of  people  who  have  suffered 

with  Suit   Rheum,  bless  the  day  when  they  were  re- 
lieved by  using  Holmes's  Fragrant  Froslilla. 


—  The  only  genuine  Spanish  Castile  Soap 
in  the  city  at  Grecnbnum's,  128  Post  Street. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (ovor  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


A  New  Savings  Bank. 
The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
with  paid-up  capital  of  51,000,000,  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  Streets,  has  established  a 
Savings  Department  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness and  are  inviting  savings  accounts  from  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.  They  expect  to  pay  as  large 
a  rate  of  interest,  if  not  larger,  than  any  other  sav- 
ings institution  in  the  city.  This  company  accords 
to  depositors  a  guarantee  of  307  per  cent.,  which  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  accorded  by  any  other 
like  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Call  or  write 
for  prospectus. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


ODD  FELLOWS'  HALL. 

FOUR-NIGHT  FESTIVAL 


-  IN    AID   OF   THE  - 


King's   Daughters'    Home 
for  Incurables, 

"Wednesday,    Thursday,    Fridaj-,   and    Satur- 
day evenings,  January  28th,  29th, 
30th,  and  31st,  1S91. 


Spectacular  production  of  the  Arabian  Nights'  Entertain- 
ment and  Merchants'  Caravan.  Witty  dialogue,  catchy 
music.  Grand  scenic  effects  and  elegant  costumes.  A 
grand  budget  of  specialties. 


ADMISSION.— Adults,  50  cents ;  children, 
25  cents.  Reason  tickets,  good  for  the  four 
nights,  S  t  .50  each. 


THE  OLYMPIAN  CLUB 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(  Knl ire  Mechanics'  Pavilion.) 

5,000  Pairs  of  the  latest  Roller  Skates. 
60,000  Square  Feet  of  new  Maple  Surface. 

Six-Day  Race  on  Roller  Skates  now  In 
progress  at  Olympian  Club  Rink,  Mechanics* 
Pavilion,  each  day  from  4  to  10  P.  M.,  includ- 
ing Sunday  ;  ends  Monday,  January  26th. 

Admission  at    all  times,    25   cents.     Rink  open 
continuously  from  2  to  11  P.  M. 

General  skating,  both  on  the  racing-track  and  in  the  centre 
of  the  rink,  from  two  to  four  o'clock.  From  four  o'clock 
and  until  eleven,  general  skating  in  the  centre;  after  ten 
o'clock  all  fast  skaters  who  choose  may  indulge  in  go-as-you- 
please  skating  on  the  race-track. 

The  Grand  Costume  Carnival  is  on  January 
31st,  and  -will  surpass  in  magnificence  any 
similar  event  ever  attempted  in  this  country. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Second  Week,  and  a  Great  Success  ! 

THE     WIDOW     O'BRIEN  ! 

Grand    Olio,   Introducing    PETER    JACKSON,    Colored 

Heavy.Weight  Champion,  and  JOE  BOWERS, 

In  a  Scientific  Exhibition. 

New  Specialties. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


Architects',  Draftsmen's 

—  AND  — 

Artists'  Supplies. 

We    have     completed     arrange- 
ments   to    increase    our    lines    of 


above. 


7=1  Market  Street,  San  FRANCISCO. 


££T  Samples  and  catalogues  mailed  free  on  application. 


GIVEN       AWAY  ! 

FOR  NEXT  30  DAYS, 

Regardless    of    Cost 

THE  ENTIKE  STOCK  OF 

Jackets,  Ulsters,  Jerseys 

Wraps,  Skirts,  Children's  Cloaks,  Etc. 


A.  CAILLEAU, 

48  Geary  Street,  cor.  Grant  Avenue 


WILLIAMS,  DQIOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 

Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Agents  for  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  V'ork,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  S:  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


January  26,  1891. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


10 


HARTSHORNS  shI^u^rs 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 
OF 


CHARLES  BROWN  &  SON 


Dealers  in  the  latest  and  best  improved 

Stoves,  Kitchenware  and  Hardware 

HAVE    REMOVED  TO 

823    MARKET    STREET 

Near  Fourth,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building. 


Call  and  see  their  new  Royal  Grand  and  Winthrop  Grand 
Ranges.     They  lead  the  world. 


THE  BONANZA  BUSINESS  BUGGY 

.A.    BE-A-TTT-ST. 

GUARANTEED     "A"     GRADE, 


And  made  especially  for  San  Francisco  pave- 
ments.    Call  and  see  sample,  or  write  for  prices.     Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

431-427    MARKET    ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Electric  Vapor  [ope  Co. 

318  California  St.,  S.  F. 


Cheaper  than  WmdmiHs- 


Our  "  Satety"  JSngiues 
make  their  own  vapor 
land  cost  only  6  cts.  per 
'day  to  run  and  upward. 
Always  ready  No  Boiler 
No  Fire.  No  Smoke.  No 
Steam.  No  Ashes.  No 
Engineer.  No  license. 
No    Danger. 


c 


High  Speed  Vapor  Tanneries. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast- tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — Civil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO. ,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


STEINWAY 

Great  Collection  for  the  Holidays. 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~Tjrj.,  206-208  Post 


STORAGE 

**  J.  M.  PI! 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS 

"What's  the  matter  with  Ireland?"     " 
riot  !  " — Chicago  Mail, 


Job  was  probably  the  most  precocious  child.     He 
cursed  the  day  that  he  was  born. — Life. 


sweetly  ;  "  for  we  never  had  a  dog.  Father  was  shot 
I  while  stealing  chickens,  mother  is  paralyzed  and  can 
She's  all  not  speak  a  word,  and  my  brother  is  serving  a  life- 
term  in  Auburn.  I  know  you'll  come."  But  he  did 
not.  He  went  around  asking  his  friends  if  the  girl 
was  crazy. — New  York  Sun. 


Some  men  are  born  great,  some  achieve  great- 
ness, and  some  become  hotel-clerks. — Life. 

"  Hark  !  Somebody  is  playing  a  delightful  bit 
from  Wagner."  "  Oh,  that's  only  James  shoveling 
coal  into  the  furnace."—  Life. 

"  There's  one  thing  about  Stanley's  rear  column." 
"  What's  that  ?"  "It's  about  the  most  successful 
advertising  column  on  record." — Puck. 

Edith — "I  don't  believe  Mr.  Walton  can  be  the 
thorough  and  confirmed  woman-hater  they  say  lie 
is."  Chapman — "  No,  he  hasn't  been  married  yet.'1 
— Munsey's. 

"  Didn't  he  once  say  he  would  never  speak  to  you 
again  ?  "  "  Yes  ;  but  he  saw  I  had  a  cold,  and  he 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation  to  tell  me  of  a  sure 
cure." — Puck. 

Father — "  Where  are  the  girls  going  to-night?" 
Mother — "  There  is  a  rehearsal  of  'The  Messiah,'  I 
believe."  Father  (sharply) — "  Has  that  infernal 
ghost-dance  craze  come  East  ?" — Judge. 

"  You  say  you  are  a  duke?"  said  the  American 
heiress  to  a  foreign  suitor.  "  I  am."  "  Well,  if  you 
will  have  your  title  insured  in  an  American  title  in- 
surance company,  I'll  marry  you." — Munseys. 

Babies,  they  tell  us,  come  from  heaven,  and  in 
heaven  we  are  also  told  that  there  is  no  marry- 
ing nor  giving  in  marriage.  "  It's  aw  a  muddle,"  as 
Stephen   Blackpool  would  say. — Boston  Transcript. 

Hitch — "Maria,  where  is  that  pipe  I  gave  you 
new-year's  ?  "  Mrs.  Hitch — ' '  I  burned  it  up,  dear  ; 
you  said  you  were  through  with  tobacco  forever." 
Hitch — "Well,  if  that  isn't  just  like  a  woman  !" — 
New  York  Sun. 

"  Let's  see — what's  the  proper  term  for  a  Kansas 
man — Kansan,  or  Kansasan,  or  Kansasassin  ? " 
"  Call  him  a  lop-eared  horse-thief,"  said  Blinks,  who 
had  bought  a  corner  lot  in  a  backwoods  swamp. — 
New  York  Sun. 

Customer — "  Not  long  ago  I  came  in  here  and 
bought  a  porous-plaster  to  help  me  get  rid  of  the 
lumbago."  Clerk — "Yes,  sir.  What  can  I  do  for 
you  now  ?  "  Customer — "  I  want  something  to  help 
me  get  rid  of  the  porous-plaster." — Life. 

"  What  are  these  knobs  on  the  floor,  my  dear," 
asked  Mr.  Noopop.  "  Those  are  buttons,"  returned 
Mrs.  N.;  "I  had  them  put  down  this  morning  so 
that  I  could  button  the  baby's  dress  to  the  floor  while 
I  was  fixing  up  the  house." — New  York  Sun. 

Fred — "What!  Fight  a  duel  on  account  of  a 
woman?  No,  sir  !  If  I  caught  a  man  flirting  with 
my  wife,  I'd  invite  him  to  come  over  for  a  day's 
shooting — just  as  I've  invited  you — and  then,  if  an 

accident  were  to  occur "    John — "Heavens!     I 

hope  you  don't  suspect  me  ?  " — Journal  Amusant. 

"  They  say  Chollie's  injuries  were  the  result  of  a 
practical  joke."  "Yes.  The  boys  told  him  that  a 
big,  burly  Mlow  in  the  bar-room  was  deaf  and  dumb, 
and  Chollie  walked  over  to  him,  and  with  a  sweet 
smile  told  him  he  was  a  blank  fool."  "Well?" 
"  The  man  wasn't  deaf  and  dumb." — New  York 
Sun. 

Bnstow — "  Funny  thing  about  that  moose.  He 
was  at  least  a  mile  away  when  I  plunked  him,  and  I 
hit  him  within  an  inch  of  the  spot  I  aimed  for." 
Gordon — "  Was  he  standing  or  lying?  "  Bristow — 
"Standing."  Gordon — "There's  the  tremendous 
difference  between  you  and  the  moose,  Charlie." — 
Life. 

"  I  can't  understand  it,  Reilly,"  said  the  post- 
ofnee  superintendent  ;  "  these  green  hands  get 
through  your  routes  quicker  than  you  do."  "  I 
know  that,"  said  the  postman  ;  "  but  you'd  oughter 
remember  they  aren't  acquainted  with  the  door 
ladies.  I  have  social  responsibilities,  sir." — New 
York  Sun. 

Maud—"  Oh,  girls  !  Have  you  heard  the  news  ? 
Ethel  Vane  is  engaged  to  Mr.  Barrel,  and  she  told 
me  he  was  as  rich  as  a  Turk!"  Omnes — "How 
perfectly  lovely!"  Maud—  "And  her  brother, 
George,  has  been  accepted  by  Miss  Barrel,  who  has 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  her  own  right !  " 
Omnes—  "Oh,  the  mercenary  wretch  !" — Munsey's. 

How  Europe's  effete  nobility  makes  itself  useful  to 
us  American  sovereigns :  Exiled  German  barons 
teach  us  how  to  ride  ;  expatriated  Italians  shave  us  ; 
French  marquises  wait  on  us  ;  the  proud  hidalgos  of 
Spain  cater  to  the  tastes  of  our  smokers  ;  England's 
hard-up  lords  are  useful  as  attractions  at  our  parvenu 
parties  ;  and  our  hods  are  carried  by  the  descendants 
of  Irish  kings. — Puck. 

"  Really,"  she  said,  after  a  mutual  friend  had  in- 
troduced them,  "you  must  call  on  me,  Mr.  Deude. 
I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see  you."  "  But  my  ex- 
perience in  calling  has  not  been  a  very  pleasant  one," 
he  said,  trying  to  be  funny;  "for  what  with  irate 
fathers,  listening  brothers,  athletic  dogs,  and  inquis- 
itive mothers,  I  am  nearly  worn  out."  "Then  I 
know  you  won't  object  to  call  on   me,"  she  said, 


A  Common-Sense  Calendar. 

The  calendars  that  come  in  the  fall  are  as  numer- 
ous as  the  flowers  that  bloom  in  the  spring.  Many 
further  resemble  the  flowers  in  that  they  come  with- 
out being  sent  for,  and  fade  after  a  very  brief  exist- 
ence. 

The  most  sensible  and  business-like  calendar  that 
we  have  seen  comes  to  us  from  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
Newspaper  Advertising  Agents,  Philadelphia,  and 
bears  their  "Keeping  everlastingly  at  it"  imprint. 
It  is  so  large  and  clear  that  its  dates  can  be  easily 
distinguished  across  an  office,  and  is  printed  in  a 
manner  to  reconcile  the  most  fastidious  to  its  com- 
pany for  a  year. 

It  is  sent  to  any  address,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of 
25  cents. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 

Dividend  Notice. 


PEOPLES'  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  80G 
Market  Street,  in  Flood  Building.—  tor  ihe  half- 
year  ending  December  31,  1890,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  fifty-two  one-hundredths  (5  52) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  and  sixty 
one-hundredths  (4  60)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Friday,  January 
2.  1801.  B.  O.  CARR,  Secretary. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 

A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being'  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


&3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE    MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS  OF  THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  l>e  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 


DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Beginning  with  the  new  year  (1891)  we  will  publish  as  a  Supplement,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut for  each  month,  a  complete  new  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  These  novel 
supplements  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  10  our  paper  without  additional  charge.  Each  supple- 
ment will  contain  one  of  the  latest,  best,  and  most  popular  novels,  unchanged  and  unabridged.  One  of 
them  will  accompany  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  for  each  month  in  the  year,  so  that  during  the  year  we 
shall  present  tn  our  subscribers  twelve  complete  modern  novels.  They  will  be  verbatim  reprints  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  sold  in  the  bookstores  and  news-stands  at  25  cents  each,  hence 

We  Shall  Actually  Give  Away  to  All  Our  Subscribers  for  the  Tear  1891 
Three  Dollars'  Worth  of  the  Best  Modern  Fiction  ! 

These  supplements  will  consist  of  the  latest  works  of  such  famous  authors  as 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  RTJDYARD  KIPLING.  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  BLACK,   WALTER  RECANT,   B.  L.   FARJEON,  EDNA 
LYALL,   "THE  DUCHESS,"  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER,   MISS    M.    E.     BRADDON,    AND    OTHERS. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains  : 

"WHAT    GOLD    CANNOT    BUY," 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 


A  ut/ior  0/  "  The  Wooing  Crt,"  "  A  Life  Interest,"  "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow," 
" Motto's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 


'Beaton's  Bargain," 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  will  contain  : 

"A    MARRIAGE    AT    SEA," 

By  W.  CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Aut/torof  "A  Sailor's  S-wcet/ieart,"  "Jack's  Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  will  contain  : 

"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL," 

By  FLORENCE    WARDEN, 

Author  of  "  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER    LAST    THROW," 

By  THE    DUCHESS, 

Author  of  "Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Batitn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy  Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

Subscribe  for  the  Argonaut  for  the  coming  year  and  get  the  novel  supplements  free.  These  alone  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  Tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  twelve  complete 
new  novels  free  by  subscribing  for  the  Argonaut. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  313  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

HEM  ME  St.  LONG  Warerooms,]643  Polk  Street 

Piano*  gold   on    Easy    Installment* 


P»IAWO    <5<3- 


"INDEPENDENT"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  hard-rubber  FOUNTAIN  HOLDER,  with  best 
quality  GOLD  PEN.  Carried  in  the  pocket  and 
ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.      Price,  SI. 00  and  up. 

STYLO  PEN,  writes  from  a  ROUND  POINT.  ■  SI. 00 
and  up.        Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars, 

J.Y.ULLRICH  &CO..I06  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD    BUILDING. 


"  Or  all  sad  words  ol  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  been." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  wag  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled.  

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 

Office    -    29   IFOST  ST. 


CHAMp^r°ME>^vSIC"  ANY  OTHER- 
^By  leaOI1^"  foreign  matter. 


ALL  FIRST    CLASS  WINE    jfe      I  DOlCfuASTS$l5.00 
MERCHANTS  6tGROCERS.PEB2DDZPlNTSS17DD 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court*  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCRIP. 


GOVERNMENT  LANDS  LOCATED  WITH- 
OUT SETTLEMENT  OK  RESIDENCE.— Any 
part  of  FIVE  THOUSAND  (5,000)  ACRES 
OF  SCRIP  for  sale,  which  can  be  located 
upon  any  unoccupied  Government  land,  SUR- 
VEYED OR  UNSURVEYED,  in  California, 
in  tracts  of  forty  acres  and  upwards. 

TITLES  TO  SUSPENDED  ENTRIES  can 
also  be  obtained.    Address 

W,  E.  DARGIE, 

Tribune  Office,  Oakland,  Cal, 
Or,  McAFEE,  BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND,  10 

Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY     IT  : 

Wedding    I'artlen    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in   San   Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Ilayen  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

l'ont  and  Stockton  Sta.,  S.  F. 


PET 

ARE  TH-E 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


SOHMEE 


Are  Preferred 

I  by  Leading  Artists. 

— ALSO  SOLE   AGENT — 
HALLETT  &  CUMSTON,  MWBY  &  KVANS'  PIANOS 
....,,,,  BSION  CMB  BUILDIN6, 

lyiAUil     Comer  Pout  and  Stockton  Streets. 


"0  F0\T«E  nVES 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAST    FRANCISCO. 


Just  received,   a  large  assortment  of  Ladies'    and  Gents'    English    Saddles, 
Bridles,     Whips,     etc. 


K  1  M  BALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL   GROCERS    KEEP    IT. 


Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PKITATE  TKADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -       San  Francisco. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail C.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .  6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican) for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  "Wide- A  wake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly"' for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Y'ear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  lie  view  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Y'ear,  by  Mail  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  lllackwood'n  .Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6-20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Fuck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Dcmorent's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Y'ear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The   Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Year  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

This  offer  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  !■*  noi  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  iu  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  nut  wish  to  Interfere* 


1009< 

Remington  Type  ■  Writers 

IN    CONSTANT    USE. 


Piesent  production  joo  daily.     Send  for  catalogue. 

G.C.Wickson&Co.,3&5FrontSt.,S.F. 

346  N.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles.     141  Front  St.,  Portland. 


THE  STAFF  OF  LIFE 

Every  Housekeeper  is  interested,  or  should  be,  in  the  art 
of  good  bread-making.  To  obtain  this  most  important 
article,  be  careful  to  select 

THE    BEST    FLOUR. 

Of  course  poor  bread  CAN  be  made  from  good  flour  by 
CARELESS  MAKING,  but  it  is  impossible  to  make 
GOOD  BREAD  FROM  POOR  FLOUR.  Therefore.be 
careful  in  the  selection  of  your  flour.     The 


a 


DRIFTED  SNOW 


J  ) 


Brand  is  peculiarly  suited  for  family  use,  being  especially 
manufactured  for  this  purpose,  and  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  BEST  FAMILY  FLOUR  made.  It  is  not  only  die 
BEST  in  quality,  but  is  more  economical  than  ordinary 
flours,  because  it  requires  MORE  WATER  in  making  the 
dough,  hence  makes  more  bread  to  the  barrel.  It  remains 
moist,  does  not  get  dry  and  hard,  and  is  stronger-bodied  and 
more  nutritious. 

"DRIFTED  SNOW"  is  a  well-known  (and  thoroughly 
tested)  flour,  and  is  used  by  thousands.  If  you  do  not  use 
it,  you  should  not  delay  in  giving  it  a  trial,  REMEMBER- 
ING TO  USE  MORE  WATER  than  in  making  up  ordin- 
ary flours,  and  knead  well. 

Sm~  All  Leading  Grocers  sell  the  "  DRIFTED  SNOW/' 
Flour.  As  every  bag  is  guaranteed,  you  can  make  no  mis- 
take in  trying  it,  thereby  convincing  yourself  of  its  superi- 
ority. 

San  Francisco  Office— 29  Steuart  Street. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
3  terms  :  0«00/0°ntermdeposits;andTr»00  /o 
on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits  r^-eived  from 
one  dollar  onwards.     Or>en  Saturday  evenings. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

W.  BAKER  &  C0.»S 

MM  Cocoa 

Is  absolutely  pure  and 
it  is  soluble* 

No  Cliemicals 

ore  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has  mora 
than  three  timet  the  strength  of  Cocoa 
mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot  or  Sugu. 
and  is  therefore  far  more  economical, 
costing  Uss  than  one  cent  a  cup.  It  to 
delicious,  nourishing,  strengthening,  Ejt- 
eiLY  Digested,  and  admirably  adapted 
for  Invalids  as  well  as  persons  la  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


G£RrA£A 
T/ie  Mo  we  A  of 

§reakfas+  foods 

THE  J0HN.T.  CUTTING  C  0.  SOLE  AGENT5 
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they  have  a  low  tariff,  thousands  of  farmers  have  to  give  up 
their  holdings  and  emigrate  every  year,  because  they  can  not 
compete  with  the  farmers  of  Russia  and  India,  who  are  paid 
high  prices  in  silver,  while  they  are  paid  low  prices  in  gold. 
Make  the  tariff  prohibitory,  and  the  farmers  will  find  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  living.  Abolish  it  altogether,  and  they 
will  still  find  it  impossible  to  make  a  living.  What  is  needed 
is  more  money,  so  that  they  may  get  better  prices  and  have 
a  chance  to  pay  their  debts.  The  abolition  of  the  tariff  would 
greatly  injure  the  artisans,  and  be  of  little  benefit  to  them. 
The  alliance  should  also  beware  of  attempting  too  much.  It 
will  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  inaugurate  the  millennium 
next  year,  as  such  a  result  can  not  be  achieved,  and  the  alli- 
ance will  have  to  be  content  with  a  modicum  of  millennial 
blessings  at  one  time.  The  words  "  cheaper  money  "  should 
be  their  motto,  and  they  will  certainly  succeed  in  obtaining 
cheaper  money  sooner,  if  they  bend  all  their  energies  to  the 
attainment  of  that  object.  When  they  gain  that  object,  it 
will  be  easy  to  strive  for  others,  if  they  wish  to  do  so.  It  will 
be  very  much  easier  for  their  enemies  to  cause  discord  in 
their  ranks  if  they  attempt  to  bring  about  a  dozen  reforms  at 
once,  and  so  promote  endless  discussions.  An  elaborate  plat- 
form would  certainly  prove  to  be  their  ruin.  They  should 
uphold  the  Silver  Bill,  the  Land  Currency  Bill  of  Senator 
Stanford,  and  every  other  bill  whose  passage  will  tend  to 
make  money  cheaper,  and  oppose  the  Force  Bill  and  every 
other  bill  whose  passage  will  tend  to  produce  disunion  in  their 
ranks  and  give  their  opponents  an  easy  victory.  Let  the 
alliance  make  "  cheaper  money  "  their  battle  cry  next  year, 
and  millions  will  array  themselves  under  their  banner. 


The  legislature  has  under  consideration  a  constitutional 
amendment  abolishing  the  railroad  commission,  and,  curiously 
enough,  the  friends  of  the  threatened  commission  appear  to 
be  also  friends  of  the  railroad,  and  the  assailants  of  the  com- 
mission are  the  survivors  .of  the  anti-monopoly  party  of 
1879-83.  So  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  the  railroad  itself  is 
looking  on  unconcernedly,  being  apparently  indifferent  what 
shape  the  discussion  takes. 

Railroad  commissions  were  the  offspring  of  the  commercial 
depression  of  the  close  of  the  decade  of  1870-80.  Hard 
times  prevailed,  and  in  looking  about  for  a  scape-goat,  people 
lit  on  the  railroads,  just  as  in  the  old  times,  when  a  famine 
took  place,  the  mob  fell  upon  the  bakers.  It  was  demonstra- 
ble that  the  cost  of  transportation  figured  largely  in  the  price 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  there  was  a  certain  degree  of  plau- 
sibility in  the  argument  that,  in  order  to  earn  dividends  on 
watered  stock,  the  railroad  companies  were  charging  so  much 
for  carrying  freight  that  the  cost  of  necessaries  was  intolerably 
raised  to  the  consumer.  In  order  to  check  their  rapacity, 
railroad  commissions  were  established  in  fourteen  States,  with 
powers  more  or  less  clearly  defined,  to  regulate  charges  and 
to  check  extortion.  The  appointments  were  justified  on  the 
plea  that  transportation  business,  unlike  other  business,  was 
of  a  quasi-public  nature,  a  public  trust,  in  fact,  which  the 
legislature  had  a  right  to  oversee  and  control. 

When  these  commissions  got  to  work,  the  vice  of  their 
creation  became  apparent.  In  most  of  the  States,  notably 
in  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  the  commissions  resolved 
themselves  into  innocuous  bodies,  which  gave  good  advice, 
from  time  to  time,  to  the  railroads,  and  whose  chief  business 
was  to  draw  their  salaries.  In  Georgia,  Illinois,  and  Iowa, 
the  commissioners  tried  to  take  the  management  of  the  rail- 
roads out  of  the  hands  of  their  owners  ;  litigation  ensued, 
and  the  progress  of  railroad  building,  and  consequently  of 
settlement,  was  checked.  In  California,  the  railroad  com- 
missions have  never  cut  any  figure  in  business.  The  rule 
has  been  that  a  minority  member  should  be  allowed  to  air 
anti-monopoly  demagogism,  while  the  majority  reported 
facts  and  figures,  and  did  not  attempt  to  discharge  an  im- 
possible task.  There  is  not  a  single  instance  in  which  a 
railroad  commission,  in  any  State,  has  accomplished ,  any- 
thing toward  a  reduction  of  railroad  charges.  Nor,  indeed, 
can  this  be  matter  of  wonder.  Such  bodies  could  no  more 
regulate  the  cost  of  transportation  than  they  could  fix  the 
price  of  beef. 

So  prevalent,  however,  was  the  notion  that  the  common 
carrier  stands  on  a  different  footing  from  men  engaged  in 
other  lines  of  business,  that,  when  the  owners  of  railroad 
property  denied  the  right  of  the  States  to  control  it,  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  famous  case  of 
Munn  versus  Illinois,  decided  that  their  plea  was  not  sound, 
and  ruled  that  whereas  a  man  who  puts  his  money  into  land, 
or  ships,  or  woolen  factories,  or  merchandise,  enjoys  the  profit 
of  his  investment,  if  there  is  any,  he  who  puts  his  money 
into  railroads  may  see  it  taken  from  him  by  an  act  of  the 
legislature  without  compensation.  Happily,  the  monstrous 
doctrine  of  the  decision  in  Munn  versus  Illinois  brought 
people  to  their  senses,  and  the  effect  of  the  judgment  was 
precisely  the  contrary  of  what  the  enemies  of  the  companies 
expected.  One  legislature  after  another  declined  to  exercise 
an  authority  which  was  so  doubtful,  and  the  railroad  commis- 


sions followed  suit,  by  retreating  from  the  advanced  positions 
they  had  taken  in  the  matter  of  fares  and  freights.  The 
death-blow  was  given  to  the  commissions  two  years  ago,  when 
a  judge  in  Minnesota  decided  that  no  railroad  could  be  forced 
to  adopt  a  schedule  of  tolls  at  the  dictation  of  a  railroad  com- 
mission, without  having  its  day  in  court  to  assert  its  rights. 
That  was  fatal  to  the  regulation  of  railroads  by  commissions  ; 
from  the  hour  of  that  decision,  the  usefulness  of  such  bodies 
was  at  an  end. 

Except  that  the  abolition  of  the  railroad  commission  in 
California  would  save  the  State  some  twelve  thousand  dollars 
a  year,  it  matters  little  what  course  the  legislature  pursues 
with  the  constitutional  amendment  now  before  it.  The  re- 
ports of  the  commissioners  are  pleasant  and  instructive  read- 
ing, though  they  do  come  pretty  high.  As  to  any  influence 
which  they  now  wield,  or  can  wield  hereafter,  on  the  cost  of 
transportation  in  this  State,  it  may  just  as  well  be  understood 
that  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  They  can  not  fix  rates  of 
fares  and  freights,  because  those  are  regulated  by  supply  and 
demand.  They  can  no  more  say  what  the  railroad  shall 
charge  for  carrying  a  passenger  from  the  bay  to  the  State  line, 
or  a  sack  of  wheat  from  Modesto  to  Port  Costa,  than  they 
can  fix  the  price  of  a  pound  of  sugar  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 


We  are  indebted  to  a  lady  friend — a  subscriber  of  the  Argo- 
naut— for  a  scrap  of  her  private  correspondence.  We  give 
this  bit  of  information  concerning  Mr.  Parnell,  because  every- 
thing relating  to  him  interests  the  American  reading  public. 
This  information,  from  a  lady  residing  in  England  and  own- 
ing estates  in  Ireland,  gives  to  us  an  idea  of  the  insincerity 
and  fraudulent  practices  of  the  leader  of  the  Home-Rule  party 
in  Parliament.  While  Mr.  Parnell  is  posing  as  a  philanthro- 
pist and  patriot,  the  truth  is  very  conclusive  that  he  is  feather- 
ing his  own  nest.  He  lives  in  great  affluence,  spends  money 
in  great  profusion,  has  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  his  own  es- 
tate, and  has  achieved  the  greater  distinction  of  having  humil- 
iated Gladstone  and  set  himself  in  successful  opposition  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy. 

We  are  quite  willing  to  believe  that  Mr.  Parnell  is  a  great 
man.  That  he  can  successfully  bamboozle  Gladstone,  dic- 
tate terms  to  the  Liberal  party  of  England,  set  at  defiance 
the  Papal  Church  and  the  Catholic  magnates,  raise  money 
from  the  American  people  to  support  Mrs.  O'Shea  in  luxuri- 
ous living — indicates  a  man  of  great  ability  and  practical  re- 
sources. 

This  would  not  naturally  concern  us  if  we  did  not  an- 
ticipate a  visit  from  Mr.  Parnell  to  the  city  of  San  Francisco, 
in  pursuit  of  eleemosynary  aid  to  advance  what  he  pleases  to 
represent  as  political  conditions,  in  aid  of  the  Irish  people. 

We  think  we  are  not  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Charles 
Stewart  Parnell  is  a  great  man. 

The  extract  from  the  letter  referred  to  reads  as  follows  : 

Rockferky,  Cheshiee,  December  10,  1890. 
.  .  .  My  sister  and  her  husband  have  been  making  a  tour  of  Ireland, 
where  they  have  not  been  for  many  years  ;  visited  old  friends  there  and 
went  to  the  south,  places  there  made  famous  by  the  land  leaguers, 
now  done  good  to  by  that  grand  man,  Mr.  Balfour.  What  excitement 
there  is  everywhere  here  about  Mr.  Parnell  (the  wretch)  ;  I  hope  you,  or 
any  of  your  friends,  do  not  help  to  fill  his  pockets.  He  demands  his 
own  rents  to  the  very  day,  or  out  goes  the  poor  tenant  (we  know  this  to 
be  a  fact  J,  yet  no  one  else  will  be  let  get  their  rents.  Be  thankful  you 
have  no  Irish  property.  ...  .  S.  D. 

George  Alfred  Townsend,  the  famous  correspondent,  re- 
produces an  interview  with  Governor  Stanford,  which  we  find 
in  the  Washington  Post.  As  the  governor  has  a  hard  fight 
with  the  money-kings  and  bankers,  who  have  under  their  con- 
trol almost  the  entire  press  of  the  country,  we  are  disposed 
to  furnish  our  readers  with  anything  he  may  say  that  comes 
to  us  from  reliable  sources,  concerning  his  plans  in  reference 
to  his  financial  scheme  involving  the  issue  of  national  cur- 
rency based  upon  land  values,  Senator  Stanford  said  : 

"  I  have  been  a  borrower  of  money  all  my  life,  and  have  had  no  part 
in  the  management  of  banks,  except  to  buy  some  stock  to  start  one  or 
two,  We  should  have  finished  our  railroad  system  ten  years  before  we 
did  but  for  the  difficulty  ol  getting  money.  So,  as  much  as  any  man, 
I  have  felt  the  irrelevancy  of  the  medium  to  the  energetic  action  of 
the  American  people.  Even  before  the  Civil  War  I  wondered  if  real- 
estate — land — could  not  be  made  the  consideration  for  the  issue  of 
money.  I  reflected  long  and  postponed  C  2  proposition.  After  I  came 
to  the  Senate,  I  felt  the  shoe  pinching  the  people  and  I  placed  my  ideas 
before  several  of  the  senators.  What  scared  them  seemed  to  be  the 
innovation,  not  the  premises,  nor  yet  the  logic,  to  which  I  invited  can- 
did discussion.  At  last,  I  made  up  my  mind  last  spring  to  go  it  alone. 
No  doubt  a  good  many  consider  me  a  crank.  The  metropolitan  press 
has  all  but  unanimously  condemned  my  scheme  to  lend  money  at  two 
per  cent,  upon  not  over  half  the  assessed  value  of  real-estate  ;  the  in- 
terior press  has  been  liberal ;  many  have  discussed  it  and  some  have 
commended  it,  but  up  in  the  Senate  they  will  not  answer  me,  though  I 
invite  examination  of  my  premises  and  of  my  logic  ;  it  is  my  conclusion 
alone  that  they  will  antagonize." 

"  State  the  proposition." 

"I  amended  the  title  to  my  bill  recently,  'A  bill  to  enable  the 
United  States  to  circulate  its  money.'  You  know  that  there  must  be  a 
consideration  for  putting  money  out.  The  government  is  as  poor  as 
the  poorest  man  to  do  so  otherwise.  That  was  the  disability  of  the 
greenbackers.  After  the  money  was  printed,  there  was  nothing  to  ex- 
change it  for.  We  buy  and  coin  it,  but  the  government  will  not  ac- 
cept any  consideration  which   the  people   have  to  offer,  except  the 


bonds.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  their  face  is  accepted,  and  to  that  extent 
currency  is  issued.  But  three  per  cent,  of  the  exchanges  of  the  coun- 
try are  represented  by  money  ;  the  rest  by  drafts,  bills,  and  cheeks. 
Hence,  three  per  cent,  stringency  or  panic,  doubles  the  want  of  money; 
a  rush  for  money  to  that  percentage  puts  it  out  of  the  reach  of  all  but 
a  few.  A  failure  to  find  one  hundred  million  dollars  by  the  Barings 
nearly  breaks  Europe  and  America.  This  can  not  be  a  secure  civiliza- 
tion if  such  a  remote  little  cause  affects  the  nations," 

"But  why  have  not  other  nations,  with  longer  experience,  enter- 
tained the  same  thought?" 

"  That  reflection  made  me  hesitate  so  long.  '  Why  have  they  not  ? ' 
I  said.  But  their  functions  are  not  altogether  like  ours  ;  they  stop 
with  the  state,  as  a  debtor  or  creditor.  The  welfare  of  their  people 
has  been  but  an  incidental  part  of  their  policy.  In  the  last  century, 
they  have  done  many  things  which  were  extreme  innovations— sold 
land  to  their  serfs  on  long  time  by  state  assistance,  abolished  feudality, 
etc.  Here  we  are  discharging  the  debt,  the  basis  of  the  currency  of 
above  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  providing  no  other  basis.  Mr.  Mills 
told  me  that  the  coining  of  all  our  silver  product  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm.  I  fail  to  see  it.  If  debt  was  a  good  basis  of  money,  silver 
coin  can  not  be  so  very  dangerous." 

"  The  point  is  made  that  you  must  put  more  grains  in  your  silver 
dollar?" 

"  Yes,  Senator  Blair  made  that  point  with  me.  I  took  out  a  silver 
dollar  and  asked  him  what  it  was  worth.  He  said  about  seventy-three 
cents.  Said  I :  '  Blair,  I  will  give  you  ninety-nine  and  one-half  cents 
per  one  dollar  for  one  hundred  thousand  like  this  one,  and  then  I  will 
duplicate  the  order.'  He  said  that  the  government  had  made  it  safe 
for  me  to  make  that  offer.  'Yes,'  said  I,  '  and  that  is  all  that  gives 
any  kind  of  money  the  money  value.'  " 

"Then,  governor,  why  waste  the  silver  to  stamp  it  ? " 

"  As  I  have  said,  there  must  be  a  consideration.  If  Mr.  Astor  had 
one  hundred  million  dollars  of  real-estate,  and  borrowed  to  the  full 
amount  of  it,  it  would  probably  depreciate  ;  but  to  say  that  a  state  of 
things  might  arise  where  he  could  not  borrow  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  in  money  upon  his  well-known  wealth,  would  be  to  relate  an 
extreme  case  of  what  has  lately  happened.  You  can  only  borrow 
money  now  in  New  York  on  call,  and  it  has  ranged  near  about  twenty 
per  cent.  Long  loans  you  could  not  get  at  all,  such  as  the  state  of 
society  expects.  And  the  farmer  has  the  best  security,  and  can  bor- 
row the  least  upon  it.  He  generally  borrows  from  outside  men  whose 
rate  is  determined  by  how  bad  he  wants  the  money." 

"  Why  are  the  banks  hostile  to  silver?" 

"  Because  it  comes  in  direct  competition  with  their  currency,  being 
the  people's  money,  as  gold  does  not." 

"  It  is  argued  that  gold  will  leave  the  country  if  we  coin  so  much 
silver  ?  " 

"Where  is  this  gold  which  is  to  leave  us?  I  have  not  seen  in 
months  in  the  East  a  gold  piece,  If  a  treasury  note,  a  silver  dollar, 
and  a  gold  dollar  were  placed  before  you  to  choose,  I  suppose  you 
would  take  the  note  first,  the  silver  dollar  next,  and  the  gold  piece  last. 
Even  a  five-dollar  gold  piece,  which  would  run  the  risk  of  being  passed 
off  instead  of  a  silver  quarter,  is  seldom  hoarded.  As  in  France,  the 
money  for  the  pocket  and  stocking  is  silver.  That  hoarded  silver  went 
up  to  the  relief  of  the  French  Government  and  discharged  the  vast  debt 
to  Germany.  Predictions  were  long  ago  made  that  to  increase  the 
silver  coinage  would  expel  all  the  gold  ;  we  have  increased  the  pur- 
chase of  silver  till  it  amounts  within  a  fraction  of  the  whole  silver  yield 
of  our  mines,  and  nothing  has  ensued  like  the  predictions.  I  regard 
the  subject  as  of  little  or  no  real  hazard.  In  1873,  we  were  producing 
more  silver  than  ever  before  or  since,  and  no  apprehensions  were  ex- 
pressed. The  country,  I  am  satisfied,  has  not  enough  money,  and 
that  was  the  voice  of  the  late  elections." 

"  Do  you  find  plenty  of  authority  for  this  position  ?" 

"Yes.  In  Franklin's  works  I  find  that  the  whole  question  of  ad- 
vancing bills  upon  the  public  credit  was  gone  over  in  the  history  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  he  maintained  that  money  was  the  stamp,  not  the 
medium,  as  had  to  be  the  case  in  barbaric  times,  when  faith  was  un- 
known between  different  races  and  the  metallic  medium  only  was  in 
vogue.  Money  merely  energizes  the  value  of  something,  and  the  near- 
est you  can  get  to  the  real  basis  of  value  is  labor,  which  it  is  not  easy 
to  represent ;  land  is  the  next  thing  that  I  can  think  of." 

The  senator  illustrated  this  in  various  ways,  as  by  a  man  with  a 
wagon  and  a  horse.  The  horse  dies,  and  the  man  and  the  wagon  are 
displaced  from  earning  unless  somebody  will  lend  him  the  money  to  re- 
place his  horse. 

1 '  Suppose  the  land  should  return  upon  the  State  ?  " 

"  That  is  not  possible  under  the  conditions  of  ray  bill.  Public  ad- 
vertisement must  be  made  of  the  assessed  value  of  the  land  ;  if  it  is 
assessed  too  high,  that  will  be  a  matter  of  information,  and  correction 
will  follow.  Another  purchaser  will  come  forward  for  land  sacrificed 
at  two  per  cent,  on  only  half  its  value,  or  one  per  cent.,  in  fact — one 
dollar  in  the  hundred." 

Among  the  illustrations  Governor  Stanford  gave,  was  that  of  Smith 
and  Alexander  Mitchell,  in  Wisconsin,  before  the  day  of  national 
banks. 

"I  lived  there  with  my  wife  before  going  to  California.  The  scarcest 
of  all  things  was  money.  A  person  with  five  thousand  dollars  was 
considered  rich,  and  two  hundred  dollars  a  year  provided  for  a  family, 
when  eggs  were  four  cents  a  dozen  and  hens  two  and  three  cents  a 
pound.  To  meet  the  desire  for  currency — money — Smith,  of  Chicago, 
and  Mitchell,  of  Wisconsin,  procured  a  charter  for  a  fire,  marine,  and 
insurance  company,  coupled  with  which  was  some  kind  of  a  privilege, 
or  stretch  of  authority,  to  issue  scrip.  They  floated  three  million  dol- 
lars of  it.  I  suppose  it  was  illegal,  for  almost  every  attorney-general 
began  suit  against  them,  yet  so  needful  was  currency  of  some  kind 
that  the  people  sustained  the  money,  and  every  suit  had  to  be  dropped 
from  the  impossibility  of  enforcing  the  law  against  the  public  want. 
There  were  three  million  dollars  absorbed  upon  no  foundation  of 
realty,  and  still  there  came  no  financial  crash.  Money  is  the  medium 
requisite  to  equalize  an  exchange  of  values  ;  nothing  else  will  serve." 

"The  tradesman  can  not  borrow  unless  he  has  land,  under  your 
bill?" 

"  He  is  not  like  the  farmer  ;  he  turns  his  stock  over  every  sixty  days, 
or  six  times  a  year  ;  the  farmer,  whose  entire  production  amounts  to 
one  thousand  dollars  to  two  thousand  dollars  a  year,  often  stands  in 
need  of  money  without  the  means  of  getting  it  under  the  present  system. 
With  one  hundred  dollars  in  money,  one  hundred  laborers  could  be 
employed  one  day,  and  if  their  product  could  be  realized  upon  in 
money,  the  same  process  could  go  every  day  in  the  year,  to  prove  that 
money  is  the  energizing  quantity,  and,  without  it,  there  is  relative  stag- 
nation." 

"  No,"  said  the  governor,  "the  annual  silver  yield  of  our  country, 
with  its  sixty-four  millions  of  people,  is  only  one  dollar  a  head.  If  we 
can  not  absorb  that,  or  the  world  is  to  be  deranged  by  it,  what  a  won- 
der !  You  might  exchange  wheat  for  corn,  leaving  a  difference  of  only 
one  dollar  upon  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  that  dollar  is  indispensable, 
and  it  is  the  province  of  the  government  to  supply  it,  that  trade  may 
not  be  mere  barter  ;  and  there  is  not  enough  money  to  reach  the  places 
of  need,  though  our  prosperity  is  worth  billions  of  dollars,  and  is  so 
assessed  for  the  census  and  for  taxes.  My  bill  is  to  supply  a  safe  con- 
sideration for  the  risk  of  this  otherwise  inactive  money,  that  it  may,  like 
the  quality  of  mercy,  '  fall  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven  upon  the 
place  beneath.' " 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  9,  1891. 


THE    WRONG    DOOR. 


My  condition,  at  last,  became  alarming,  and  I  was  afraid 
of  myself.  The  cause  of  it— ah,  that  was  something  !  Had 
it  been  a  matter  which  an  honorable  man  might  discuss  with 
a  friend,  I  could  have  had  the  healing  consolation  of  sym- 
pathy ;  but  at  the  very  core  of  my  affliction  lay  the  obligation 
of  silence.     Let  us  suppose  a  case  : 

Once  there  was  a  very  beautiful  woman,  married  happily, 
and  a  mother.  Her  husband  had  a  friend,  a  man  of  the 
world.  This  man  discovered  in  his  friend's  wife  an  accumu- 
lation of  all  womanly  graces  ;  he  saw  in  her  the  ideal  woman, 
in  all  the  world  the  only  one  he  could  have  loved  and  courted, 
fought  for  and  died  for.  Yet  she  was  wholly  inaccessible, 
even  in  dreams  !  She  was  as  good  as  she  was  beautiful,  as 
true  as  she  was  winsome.  Even  had  she  not  been  so,  his 
hands  were  tied  by  loyalty  to  his  friend.  Some  of  you  will 
laugh  at  that.  Well,  if  a  man's  honor  fails  him  in  one  direc- 
tion, I  will  not  trust  it  in  another  ;  for  a  man  is  a  whole  re- 
mainder after  subtracting  all  his  evil  from  all  his  good. 
But  "  the  flesh  is  weak."  That  is  the  villain's  only  plea  for 
mercy. 

The  friend  could  not  conceal  it  from  the  wife.  Could  not  ? 
I  must  be  careful  in  my  choice  of  words.  Is  there  anything 
in  the  line  of  right  that  a  man  can  not  do  in  such  a  case? 
The  world  is  wide — he  could  have  gone  away — but  she  was 
so  beautiful  and  winsome  !  Nor,  as  he  had  not  declared  him- 
self, could  she  presume  to  send  him  away.  He  thought  he 
saw  in  her  eyes  something  of  pity,  something  of  warning, 
something  of  everything.     The  suffering  wore  him  out. 

But  I  must  return  to  the  beginning  and  resume  my  story. 
I  was  much  prostrated  in  mind  and  flesh,  and  the  services  of 
a  skillful  physician  were  imminently  needed.  With  that  idea, 
I  went  to  see  a  famous  man,  Dr.  Brownell,  a  specialist  in 
matters  of  the  nerves.  It  may  be  thought  a  little  peculiar 
that  I  went  to  consult  this  particular  man,  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  besides  being  a  very  skillful  physician,  he  was  my 
friend.  There  might  have  been  certain  reasons  why  I  should 
not  consult  him,  but  we  need  not  discuss  them  now. 
His  wife  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and  I  knew  her  well — but 
what  in  the  world  has  this  to  do  with  my  visit  to  her  hus- 
band? 

Brownell  was  a  peculiar  man.  Though  he  was  the  best 
friend  I  ever  had,  there  was  not  a  very  close  intimacy  between 
us,  and  yet  I  was  nearer  to  him  than  was  any  other  of  his 
friends.  He  was  much  older  than  his  wife.  A  kind  heart, 
given  force  and  direction  by  great  wealth,  had  been  exercised 
by  him  in  my  behalf  with  so  intelligent  purpose  that  I  was 
become  a  man  of  a  little  importance  in  the  community. 

The  physician  lived  in  a  fine  old  house  of  great  size.  Not 
all  of  it  was  occupied.  He  was  a  tireless  collector  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  had  expended  a  fortune  in  that  pursuit.  Few  of 
these  were  ever  shown  to  his  friends,  and  he  never  spoke  of 
them,  but  kept  them  in  out-of-the-way  places  in  the  great  es- 
tablishment. He  was  a  reticent  man,  and  many  feared  him  ; 
but  I  saw  in  him  nothing  but  goodness  and  a  marvelous  skill. 
So  it  was  upon  Dr.  Brownell  that  I  called  formally  as  a 
patient.  His  office  was  on  the  main  floor  of  the  house,  and 
consisted  of  two  rooms — a  handsomely  fitted  reception-room, 
and  back  of  it  one  in  which  his  patients  consulted-  him.  Both 
were  very  large.  Although  I  had  called  and  visited  very  often 
at  his  house,  I  had  never  been  in  his  office  before. 

When  I  entered  he  was  just  ready  to  go  out,  but  he  wel- 
comed me  with  his  old-time  cordiality. 

"  Why,  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  he  said,  taking  my  hand  ; 
"  this  is  the  first  time  you  have  honored  my  office  with  a  call. 
Come  in  and  rest  awhile.  You  surely  haven't  come  to  see 
me  professionally  ? "  He  looked  closely  at  me  as  he  asked 
the  question. 

"  Yes,"  I  replied  ;  "  I  fear  I  am  in  rather  a  bad  way." 
His  face  showed  much  concern. 

"  You  do  look  a  little  shaken,"  said  he,  removing  one  of  his 
gloves.  Then  he  began,  in  a  deliberate  fashion,  to  make  a 
scientific  inquiry  into  my  case.  While  he  was  occupied 
thus,  a  messenger,  all  out  of  breath,  arrived  to  call  him 
to  a  case  of  great  urgency.  Dr.  Brownell,  seeing  the  need  to 
hurry,  asked  me  if  I  could  come  as  well  on  the  following  day. 
Of  course  I  released  him.     He  hurried  away,  saying  : 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  leave  you,  but  it  can't  be  helped. 
Step  into  the  house  and  see  Mrs.  Brownell.  I  am  sure  she 
will  be  glad  to  see  you.  Go  through  that  door — it  is  the 
nearest  way.  You  will  find  the  hall  a  little  dark,  but  go 
straight  ahead,  and  you  will  be  all  right."  Then  he  hurried 
away,  and  in  a  moment  was  gone. 

I  went  to  the  door,  which  I  understood  him  to  have  pointed 
out.  It  was  in  the  consultation-room.  I  discovered  that 
there  were  two  doors,  close  together.  I  selected  the  left-hand 
one.  I  turned  the  knob  and  pulled  the  door  open.  The  hall 
beyond  appeared  to  be  quite  dark,  but  I  remembered  what  he 
had  said  about  that,  and  1  felt  safe.  I  stepped  into  the  hall, 
and  instantly  the  door,  which  was  a  heavy  affair,  made  of 
oak,  closed  upon  me,  pushing  me  out  of  its  way  into  the  hall. 
Then  I  discovered  that  I  was  in  absolute  darkness,  although 
there  was  a  bright  day  without.  Nevertheless,  recalling 
Brownell's  instruction,  I  went  ahead  with  much  confidence. 
Suddenly,  to  my  infinite  amazement,  the  ground  seemed  to 
open,  and  I  plunged  headlong  downward  into  a  suffocating 
darkness,  at  every  instant  striking  cruelly  upon  hidden  ob- 
stacles along  the  way.  At  last,  after  having  taken  what 
seemed  to  be  a  great  flight,  I  came  heavily  to  a  stone  floor, 
where  the  darkness  was  as  dense  as  ever  before  I  fell.  Fright 
was  my  first  sensation  and  indignation  my  next ;  for  was  it 
not  likely  that  Brownell  had  played  some  ugly  trick  upon 
me  ?  I  sat  perfectly  still  for  a  little  while,  doing  much  won- 
dering. There  was  nowhere  the  smallest  glimmer  of  light ; 
the  darkness  was  ponderable  and  terrifying.  With  it  was  a 
silence  so  vast  that  the  ordinary  roaring  in  my  ears  became  an 
obtrusive  presence. 

A  little  reason  at  last  found  exercise  in  my  disordered  facul- 
ties. I  reflected  that  the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen  was 
;ui  unguarded  flight  of  stairs,  into  which  I  had  walked  in  the 
darkness.     A   cautious   hand-survey  verified   the   belief,  for 


there  I  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs.  A  moment  later  I 
remembered  that  I  had  noticed  two  doors,  one  beside  the 
other.  It  was  very  clear  that  I  had  made  a  mistake  by 
choosing  a  door  leading  to  the  cellar.  It  then  was  no  seri- 
ous matter  at  all,  and  I  laughed  at  myself  for  my  terror. 
All  that  was  necessary  was  to  ascend  the  flight,  open  the 
door,  and  emerge  by  the  other.  Without  any  waste  of  time 
I  went  about  putting  this  plan  into  use  ;  but  when  I  had 
clambered  up  the  stairs  and  found  the  door,  I  discovered 
that  I  was  securely  locked  within  this  dismal  place  !  There 
was  no  knob  on  the  inside  at  all.  My  first  intention  was  to 
get  relief  by  knocking  on  the  door  ;  but  there  quickly  arose 
two  reasons  why  I  should  not — no  one  was  within,  and,  be- 
sides, even  if  I  should  summon  attention,  how  could  I  ex- 
plain my  ridiculous  plight  ?  My  clothing  had  been  torn  by 
my  fall,  and  I  knew  by  the  token  of  a  warm,  sticky  sensa- 
tion about  my  face  and  neck  that  I  had  been  hurt  and  was 
bleeding  freely.  I  was  satisfied  there  must  be  some  way  of 
escape  from  the  cellar  without  alarming  the  household,  and, 
though  my  prison  was  darker  than  night,  I  determined  to  ex- 
haust this  resource  before  trying  the  other. 

Accordingly  I  descended  the  stairs,  and,  by  keeping  my 
hands  on  one  of  the  walls,  began  to  creep  forward,  with  a 
careful  guard  upon  the  possibility  of  another  flight  of  stairs. 
Presently  I  found  a  turn  in  the  passage,  and  followed  it  on. 
Then  I  came  to  a  transverse  passage,  and  was  in  doubt 
which  way  to  turn.  Meanwhile,  the  darkness  did  not  relax 
in  the  smallest  way,  and  absolute  silence  packed  my  environ- 
ment. I  turned  to  the  right,  and  in  that  direction,  not  far 
away,  I  saw  an  exceedingly  thin  line  of  light,  which  I  sur- 
mised issued  from  the  bottom  of  a  door.  I  went  toward 
this,  and  was  about  to  put  my  hand  upon  the  door,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that  caution  sometimes  was  a  valuable  exer- 
cise. Thereupon,  I  knelt  and  examined  the  line  of  light 
more  closely  ;  and  it  was  somewhat  disheartening  to  discover 
that  the  light,  instead  of  being  white,  was  yellow.  In  other 
words,  it  was  gas-light,  and  not  daylight,  that  shone  beyond 
the  door. 

While  thus  I  knelt,  I  thought  I  heard  a  certain  scurrying 
within.  It  was  a  sound  not  very  unlike  that  which  I  had 
heard  in  the  dark  passage,  and  which  I  had  mistaken  for 
automatic  aberrations  of  my  hearing  sense.  Now,  the  same 
sound  gave  me  a  certain  depressing  feeling  of  insecurity,  as 
though  a  malign  mystery,  suited  to  this  uncanny  place,  was 
preparing  a  grotesque,  and  perhaps  dangerous,  reception  for 
me.  Should  I  abandon  this  enterprise  and  seek  another 
door  ?  There  was  danger  that  I  might  not  find  this  one 
again.     Indeed,  was  there    anything   to    fear  ?     Surely  my 

conscience I  gently  pushed  upon  the  door.     It  did  not 

open.  I  found  a  keyhole,  and  peered  through  it.  A  curi- 
ous large  hall  seemed  to  be  beyond,  lighted  faintly,  and  I 
thought  I  saw  the  shadowy  form  of  a  woman  float  across  the 
field  of  vision.  Just  above  the  keyhole  I  found  a  knob.  I 
turned  it,  and  instantly  the  door  flew  open,  pulling  me  vio- 
lently with  it  ;  and,  before  the  instinctive  movement  to  seize 
upon  a  support  and  hold  it  securely  permitted  me  to  take  my 
grasp  from  the  knob,  I  found  myself  wholly  at  the  mercy  of 
unresisted  gravitation,  flying  undoubtedly  downward,  if  rea- 
son is  to  be  accepted,  but  in  all  other  directions  as  well,  if  my 
feelings  had  been  the  ground  of  judgment.  But  this  time, 
instead  of  falling  upon  a  cold,  stone  floor,  I  alighted  on  a  de- 
liciously  soft  carpet,  of  the  thickest  and  finest  rugs  ;  and,  for 
that  matter,  the  distance  which  I  had  fallen  was  in  reality 
quite  small. 

Upon  looking  about  I  found  myself  in  the  strangest  place 
it  was  ever  my  fortune  to  see  ;  but,  before  I  describe  it,  I 
must  say  something  in  explanation  of  my  unaccountable 
flight  through  the  air.  The  floor  of  this  hall  was  sunk  a 
few  feet  below  the  level  of  the  passage  by  which  I  had  ap- 
proached, and  down  from  the  door  led  a  flight  of  stone  steps, 
which  the  pulling  of  the  door  had  made  me  to  clear  as  I  fell. 
I  had  thought  that  some  one  was  concealed  behind  the 
door  and  pulled  it  open  quickly  when  I  turned  the  knob  ;  but, 
upon  looking,  I  saw  no  one,  and  I  must  believe  that,  for  some 
reason  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to  explore,  the  conduct  of 
the  door  was  guided  by  a  powerful  spring. 

There  was  no  time  for  any  intelligent  kind  of  thinking,  for, 
besides  being  in  a  large  hall  of  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, I  found  myself  in  a  company  of  the  most  astonishing 
people.  The  walls  were  covered  with  curious  things  from 
every  corner  of  the  world.  The  roof  was  perforated  with 
openings,  representing  stars,  animals,  angels,  demons,  and 
other  things.  These  openings  were  covered  with  colored 
glass  of  every  shade,  and  above  all  was  the  light,  which  shone 
through  the  grotesque  openings,  and  filled  the  room  with  a 
soft,  yellow  radiance. 

The  light  was  .too  faint  for  a  fine  definition  of  features, 
and  so  I  could  not  then  have  said  that  I  knew  any  of  the 
persons  present.  They  were  all  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
room,  and  every  one  of  them  was  looking  at  me.  Some 
were  sitting,  others  standing,  and  all  were  upon  an  elevated 
platform  which  ran  around  the  room.  This  platform  was 
raised  not  more  than  eight  inches  above  the  floor. 

I  scrambled  to  my  feet  and  looked  around  upon  them,  of 
course  expecting  that  I  should  be  spoken  to.  But  not  a  word 
was  said  and  not  a  movement  was  made.  The  whole  cir- 
cumstance was  so  extraordinary,  and  the  silence  and  immov- 
ability of  the  assembled  people  so  impressive,  that  a  strange 
tingling  feeling,  which  all  who  have  been  frightened  know  the 
nature  of,  crept  up  my  face  and  into  my  hair,  and  my  heart 
beat  with  what  seemed  to  be  so  strong  a  torsional  force  that 
it  twisted  a  sharp  pain  out  of  its  function.  I  made  an  essay 
of  speech. 

"This,"  I  said  (indignation  arising  with  the  emergence  of 
courage),  "  may  be  a  very  amusing  pastime  for  you,  but  I 
have  it  that  you  are  putting  a  very  gross  indignity  upon  me. 
If  Dr.  Brownell  is  in  this  distinguished  company,  1  would  like 
him  to  hear  me  say  that  I  resent  being  made  the  victim  of 
this  boyish  prank  for  the  edification  of  spectators  invited  to 
enjoy  my  discomfiture,  and  that  I  propose,  without  any  loss  of 
time,  to  give  to  my  resentment  such  form  and  character  as  will 
cause  it  to  have  a  disagreeable  permanency  in  his  recollec- 
tion." 


This  wide-winged  and  rather  silly  threat  might  as  well  have 
been  spoken  to  the  red  dragons  and  green  angels  in  the  ceil- 
ing, for  not  a  word  or  movement  did  it  elicit.  I  found  it  easy 
to  speak,  but  my  voice  sounded  as  though  it  had  come  from 
some  one  else  to  me  alone,  and  that  made  me  uncertain  that 
I  had  spoken  at  all.  But  a  quickening  anger  was  straining 
its  leash  within  me,  and  I  made  no  effort  to  control  it.  A 
sense  of  outrage,  shame,  and  indignation  swept  over  me  ; 
there  were  things  I  would  not  bear.  At  this  moment, 
Brownell's  individuality  emerged  from  the  dim  shadows  of  the 
company,  and  I  walked  straight  up  to  him.  He  looked  at 
me  steadily  as  I  approached,  the  old,  good-natured,  half-quiz- 
zical expression  that  I  knew  so  well  sitting  upon  his  face.  I 
had  approached  him  very  near,  when  an  indefinable,  violent 
sensation  seized  upon  me  and  held  me  from  further,  advance. 
Likely  it  was  as  much'  dread  as  terror  ;  but,  whatever  it  was, 
there  I  stood  grown  to  the  floor,  staring  in  dismay  at  this 
silent  and  motionless  man  with  the  quizzical  expression. 
Quite  near  me  was  an  old  man  sitting  on  a  chair,  his  hand 
resting  on  a  heavy  stick.  I  seized  the  stick  and  tried  to  wrench 
it  from  his  grasp,  intending  to  brain  Brownell  with  it  ;  but 
think  what  must  have  been  my  horror  to  see  the  old  man's 
arm  come  away  from  his  body  with  the  stick,  the  hand  still 
retaining  its  hold  !  I  threw  the  stick  away  with  a  shudder, 
and  went  up  closer  to  Brownell.  I  caught  him  by  the  shoul- 
ders, and  shook  him  with  such  violence  that  his  head  rolled 
on  the  floor  at  my  feet.  Then  the  truth  burst  through  the 
envelope  of  my  vast  and  inconceivable  stupidity — not  all 
stupidity,  for  another  affliction  beset  me — these  were  all  wax- 
figures  !  I  had  stumbled  into  one  of  those  queer  nooks  in 
Brownell's  house  where  some  of  his  treasures  were  stored, 
and  where,  in  these  uncanny  ways,  he  enjoyed  himself  alone. 
The  reaction  from  this  discovery  was  peculiar.  At  first  I 
laughed,  but  my  laughter  became  so  loud  and  furious  that  I 
saw  it  was  hysteria,  and  then  I  had  trouble  to  check  it.  My 
head  was  splitting,  and  my  throat  was  cracked  and  burning. 
Pains  of  various  kinds  found  employment  in  torturing  me, 
and  they  were  pains  to  which  I  was  in  nowise  accustomed. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  that  I  make  haste  to  escape  from 
this  almost  unearthly  place.  The  silence  and  apparent  intel- 
ligent immobility  of  the  wax-figures  were  more  than  depress- 
ing. I  began  to  fear,  indeed,  that,  after  all,  they  would  take 
on  life  and  present  some  new  form  of  suffering  for  my  tort- 
ure. 

At  the  end  of  the  hall  was  a  wide  door  draped  with  a 
portiere.  From  where  I  stood,  I  could  see  the  white  satin  of 
a  woman's  skirt  just  behind  the  portiere  on  one  side.  Evi- 
dently no  light  entered  that  room,  except  the  weak,  diffused 
light  of  the  demons  and  angels  in  the  room  where  I  was 
standing,  and,  hence,  it  was  much  darker  beyond  the  portieres; 
but,  after  looking  around,  I  saw  that  if  there  was  any  escape 
except  by  the  way  I  had  come,  it  must  be  through  the  room 
in  which  stood  the  woman  in  satin.  Yet  I  feared  to  enter 
that  room.  The  dim  light,  the  woman  behind  the  portiere- 
it  all  looked  mysterious  and  dread-lurking.  It  was  evident 
■that  the  woman  stood,  as  did  the  others,  on  a  platform  ;  but 
was  that  sufficient  upon  which  to  construct  a  belief  that  she, 
too,  was  wax  ?  And  would  it  not  be  all  the  better  if  she  were 
flesh  and  blood  ?     Assuredly,  for  that  meant  deliverance. 

I  went,  without  further  thinking,  to  the  portiere,  and  passed 
within  the  room,  having  an  unaccountable  care  that  I  did  not 
pass  too  near  the  woman  in  satin.  I  went  into  the  room  and 
looked  around  for  a  door.  None  could  I  find.  My  gaze  fell 
upon  the  woman  whose  skirt  I  had  seen,  and  then  came  upon 
me  the  very  heaviest  blow  of  all  in  that  day  of  miseries  ;  for 
there,  before  me,  beautiful  and  radiant,  embodiment  of  all  the 
finest  graces  of  womankind,  unspeakably  winsome,  and  in 
all  possible  ways  the  loveliest  woman  under  the  sun,  stood 
the  physician's  wife.  If  only  it  had  been  she,  indeed,  instead 
of  an  artful  wax  counterfeit !  I  stood  and  admired  her  to 
my  heart's  content,  and  then  I  looked  another  way  and  con- 
tinued my  search  for  the  door. 

In  what  way  soever  I  turned,  I  felt  that  the  soft,  blue  eyes 
of  this  enchanting  figure  were  upon  me.  This  gave  me  a 
certain  fear,  the  meaning  of  which,  beyond  a  consciousness 
of  extreme  nervous  irritation,  I  was  not  able  to  understand. 
My  disorder  began  to  take  on  an  exhilaration  much  like  that 
which  comes  from  hashish,  imparting  a  quickening  power  to 
my  senses  and  a  keen  edge  to  my  imagination.  A  feeling  of 
happy  confidence  and  lively  enthusiasm  struck  off  the  angles 
of  the  fear  which  formerly  had  depressed  me,  and  I  became 
bold,  valiant,  and  adventurous.  What  an  inspiring  effect 
even  the  wax-image  of  a  beautiful  woman  may  have  on  a 
man  !  I  again  looked  at  the  figure  in  satin.  Could  I  have 
been  in  error  ?  Was  it  possible  that  a  wax-figure  could  be 
caught  stealing  a  quick  glance  at  me  and  suppressing  a  de- 
licious smile  ?  Was  this  a  new  Galatea,  ready  to  step  from 
her  pedestal  and  be  my  devoted  slave  ?  .  .  . 

A  great  hope,  so  wild  that  I  dared  not  give  it  too  generous 
entertainment,  leaped  up  from  my  heart.  Fool  or  madman — 
which  was  I  ?  Though  the  whole  world  might  be  consumed 
with  love  of  her,  she  would  remain  steadfast  in  the  way  of  a 
wife  forever.  It  was  wholly  impossible  that  she  should  choose 
this  astounding  way  of  letting  me  know  that  the  one  secret  of 
my  life  had  slipped  away  from  me  and  had  been  welcomed 
into  her  own  life.  I  gazed  upon  her,  filled  with  awe.  .  .  . 
Her  head  slowly  turned,  her  glorious  eyes  rested  full  upon  my 
face,  and  the  sweetest  smile  that  I  had  ever  seen  on  her  beau- 
tiful face  saturated  all  my  sensibilities  with  inconceivable  de- 
lights. There  was  a  meaning  in~that  look  and  smile  that  I 
had  never  seen  before,  and  the  light  that  shone  through  it  was 
a  welcome  to  me  ! 

I  went  closer  to  her,  my  feet  winged  with  joy.  The  smile 
beckoned,  the  glance  was  a  reassurance. 

"  Alice  !  "  I  cried. 

"  I  have  waited  for  you  long,"  she  answered  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  music  on  earth  so  sweet  as  those  words. 

I  caught  her  in  my  arms  and  drew  her  to  my  breast,  nearly 
crushing  her.  I  looked  up  into  her  face  and  she  looked  down 
into  mine.  I  drew  her  from  the  pedestal.  All  at  once  a  look 
of  horror  came  into  her  face. 

"  You  are  bloody  !  "  she  cried. 

"  It  is  nothing,"  I  protested. 
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The  look  of  horror  became  one  of  terror.  "  Oh,"  she  said, 
"  there  is  blood  on  your  face  and  villainy  in  your  heart !  So,, 
this  is  how  you  would  betray  your  best  friend,  and  wreck  my 
life.  I  will  save  him  and  you."  With  that  I  saw  something 
bright  and  keen  glitter  a  moment  in  her  hand,  and  in  an  in- 
stant a  thing  cold  and  sharp  slipped  between  the  ribs  of  my 
breast.  I  choked ;  a  blindness  assailed  me,  and  I  felt  myself 
going  all  at  large  to  the  floor. 

******** 

Dr.  Brownell  was  sitting  beside  me  in  a  room  of  his  house, 
and  I  was  lying  in  bed,  with  a  feeling  of  great  weakness.  He 
saw  that  I  was  watching  him.  He  arose  and  stood  over  me, 
and  his  face  showed  much  relief. 

"  You  are  all  right  now,  aren't  you,  old  fellow  ?  "  How 
kind  his  voice  was  ! 

"  Yes." 

I  felt  no  pain  in  my  breast,  but  feebly  I  put  up  my  hand. 
"  Is  the  wound  dangerous  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  What  wound  ? " 

I  made  no  reply. 

"  The  only  wound  you  had  was  a  slight  abrasion  of  the 
scalp,  and  that  has  been  cured  a  week." 

I  dared  not  ask  any  more  questions. 

"Alice  came  in  to  see  you  this  morning  and  left  these  flow- 
ers for  you.  I  told  her  I  thought  you  would  be  all  right  to- 
day, and  she  will  come  to  see  you  as  soon  as  I  send  her 
word.  By  the  way,  old  man,  that  was  a  curious  mistake  you 
made  in  getting  among  my  wax-figures.  We  found  you  un- 
conscious there.  In  your  delirium  you  must  have  developed 
a  strong  dislike  for  the  figures  of  Alice  and  me,  as  you  com- 
pletely demolished  them.  W.  C.  MORROW. 

San  Francisco,  February,  1S91. 


VERSES    BY    EUGENE    FIELD. 


Sister's  Cake. 
I'd  not  complain  of  Sister  Jane,  for  she  was  good  and  kind, 
Combining  with  rare  comeliness  distinctive  gifts  of  mind; 
Nay,  I'll  admit  it  were  most  fit  that,  worn  by  social  cares, 
She'd  crave  a  change  from  parlor  life  to  that  below  the  stairs, 
And  that,  eschewing  needlework  and  music,  she  should  take 
Herself  to  the  substantial  art  of  manufacturing  cake. 

At  breakfast,  then,  it  would  befall  that  Sister  Jane  would  say  : 
'  Mother,  if  you  have  got  the  things,  I'll  make  some  cake  to-day  !" 
Poor  mother'd  cast  a  timid  glance  at  father,  like  as  not— 
For  father  hinted  sister's  cooking  cost  a  frightful  lot- 
But  neither  she  nor  he  presumed  to  signify  dissent. 
Accepting  it  for  gospel  truth  that  what  she  wanted  went  ! 

No  matter  what  the  rest  of  'em  might  chance  to  have  in  hand, 
The  whole  machinery  of  the  house  came  to  a  sudden  stand  ; 
The  pots  were  hustled  off  the  stove,  the  fire  built  up  anew, 
With  every  damper  set  just  so  to  heat  the  oven  through  ; 
The  kitchen-table  was  relieved  of  everything,  to  make 
That   ample   space  which   Jane  required   when   she   compounded 
cake. 

And,  oh  !  the  bustling  here  and  there,  the  flying  to  and  fro  ; 
The    click    of   forks    that   whipped   the   eggs   to   lather  white  as 

snow — 
And  what  a  wealth  of  sugar  melted  swiftly  out  of  sight — 
And  butter?    Mother  said  such  waste  would  ruin  father,  quite  ! 
But  Sister  Jane  preserved  a  mien  no  pleading  could  confound 
As  she  utilized  the  raisins  and  the  citron  by  the  pound. 

Oh,  hours  of  chaos,  tumult,  heat,  vexatious  din,  and  whirl ! 

Of  deep  humiliation  for  the  sullen  hired-girl ; 

Of  grief  for  mother,  hating  to  see  things  wasted  so, 

And  of  fortune  for  the  little  boy  who  pined  to  taste  that  dough  ! 

It  looked  so  sweet  and  yellow— sure,  to  taste  it  were  no  sin — 

But,  oh  !  how  sister  scolded  if  he  stuck  his  finger  in  ! 

The  chances  were  as  ten  to  oue,  before  the  job  was  through, 
That  sister'd  think  of  something  else  she'd  great  deal  rather   do  ! 
So,  then,  she'd  softly  steal  away,  as  Arabs  in  the  night, 
Leaving  the  girl  and  ma  to  finish  up  as  best  they  might ; 
These  tactics  (artful  Sister  Jane)  enabled  her  to  take 
Or  shift  the  credit  or  the  blame  of  that  too-treacherous  cake  ! 

And  yet,  unhappy  is  the  man  who  has  no  Sister  Jane — 
For  he  who  has  no  sister  seems  to  me  to  live  in  vain. 
I  never  had  a  sister— may  be  that  is  why  to-day 
I'm  wizened  and  dyspeptic,  instead  of  blithe  and  gay  ; 
A  boy  who's  only  forty  should  be  full  of  romp  and  mirth, 
But  /  (because  I'm  sisterless)  am  the  oldest  man  on  earth  ! 

Had  I  a  little  sister— oh,  how  happy  I  should  be ! 

I'd  never  let  her  cast  her  eyes  on  any  chap  but  me  ; 

I'd  love  her  and  I'd  cherish  her  for  better  and  for  worse — 

I'd  buy  her  gowns  and  bonnets,  and  sing  her  praise  in  verse  ; 

And — yes,  what's  more  and  vastly  more — I  tell   you  what  I'd  do  : 

I'd  let"  her  make  her  wondrous  cake,  and  I  would  eat  it,  too  ! 

I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  sisters,  as  you  see — 
Another  fellow's  sister  is  so  very  dear  to  me  ! 
I  love  to  work  anear  her  when  she's  making  over  frocks, 
'    When  she  patches  little  trousers  or  darns  prosaic  socks  ; 

But  I  draw  the  line  at  one  thing — yes,  I  don  my  hat  and  take 
A  three  hours'  walk  when  she  is  moved  to  try  her  hand  at  cake ! 


Dear  Old  London. 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89, 
I  chanced  to  spy  in  Oxford  Street  this  tantalizing  sign : 
"A  Splendid  Horace  Cheap  for  Cash" — of  course  I  had  to  look 
Upon  the  vaunted  bargain,  and  it  was  a  noble  book ! 
A  finer  one  I've  never  seen  nor  can  I  hope  to  see — 
The  first  edition,  richly  bound,  and  clean  as  clean  can  be  ; 
And,  just  to  think  !  for  three-pounds-ten  I  might  have  had  that  Pine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

Down  at  Noseda's  in  the  Strand  I  found,  one  fateful  day, 
A  portrait  that  I  pined  for  as  only  maniac  may — 
A  print  of  Mme.  Vestris— she  flourished  years  ago, 
Was  Bartolozzi's  daughter  and  a  thorough-bred,  you  know  ! 
A  clean  and  handsome  print  it  was,  and  cheap  at  thirty  bob— 
That's  what  I  told  the  salesman  as  I  choked  a  rising  sob  ; 
But  I  hung  around  Noseda's  as  it  were  a  holy  shrine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

At  Davey's  in  Great  Russell  Street  were  autographs  galore, 
And  Mr.  Davey  used  to  let  me  con  that  precious  store  ; 
Sometimes    I    read   what  warriors  wrote,  sometimes   a   king's   com- 
mand. 
But,  oftener  still,  a  poet's  verse  writ  in  a  meager  hand ; 
Lamb,  Byron,  Addison,  and  Burns,  Pope,  Johnson,  Swift,  and  Scott- 
It  needed  but  a  paltry  sum  to  comprehend  the  lot, 
Yet,  when    Friend   Davey  marked  'em   down,  what   could  I  but  de- 
cline ? 
For  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

Of  antique  swords  and  spears  I  saw  a  vast  and  dazzling  heap 
That  Curio  Fenton  offered  me  at  prices  passing  cheap  ; 


And,  oh  !  the  quaint  old  bureaus  and  the  warming-pans  of  brass, 
And  the  lovely  hideous  freaks  I  found  in  pewter  and  in  glass  ! 
And,  oh  !  the  sideboards,  candlesticks,  the  cracked  old  china  plates, 
The  clocks  and  spoons  from  Amsterdam  that  antedate  all  dates — 
Of  such  superb  monstrosities  I  found  an  endless  mine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

O  ye  that  hanker  after  boons  that  others  idle  by — 

The  battered  things  that  please  the  soul   though  they  may  vex  the 

eye ; 
The  silver-plate  and  crockery  all  sanctified  with  grime, 
The  oaken  stuff  that  has  defied  the  tooth  of  envious  Time, 
The  musty  tomes,  the  speckled  prints,  the  mildewed  bills  of  play, 
And  other  costly  relics  of  malodorous  decay — 
Ye  only  can  appreciate  what  agony  was  mine 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

When,  in  the  course  of  natural  things,  I  go  to  my  reward, 
Let  no  imposing  epitaph  my  martyrdoms  record  ; 
Neither  in  Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  classic  tongue 
Let  my  ten  thousand  triumphs  over  human  griefs  be  sung  ; 
But  in  plain  Anglo-Saxon  (that  he  may  know  who  seeks 
What  agonizing  pangs  I've  had  while  on  the  hunt  for  freaks) 
Let  there  be  writ  upon  the  slab  that  marks  my  grave  this  line  : 
"Deceased  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89!" 


The  Schnellest  Zug. 
From  Hanover  to  Leipsig  is  but  a  little  way, 
Yet  the  journey  by  the  so-called  schnellest  zug  consumes  a  day  ; 
You  start  at  half-past  ten  or  so,  and  not  till  nearly  night 
Do  the  double  towers  of  Magdeburg  loom  up  before  your  sight ; 
From  thence  to  Leipsig's  quick  enough — of  that  I'll  not  complain — 
But  from  Hanover  to  Magdeburg — confound  that  schnellest  train  ! 

The    Germans   say   that    "schnell"    means    fast,    and    "schnellest' 

faster  yet — 
In  all  my  life  no  grimmer  bit  of  humor  have  I  met! 
Why,  thirteen  miles  an  hour's  the  greatest  speed  they  ever  go, 
While  on  the  engine  piston-rods  do  moss  and  lichens  grow  ; 
And  yet  the  average  Teuton  will  presumptuously  maintain 
That  one  can't  know  what  swiftness  is   till  he's  tried  das  schnellest 

train  ! 

Fool  that  I  was  !     I  should  have  walked — I  had  no  time  to  waste  ; 
The  little  journey  I  had  planned  I  had  to  do  in  haste — 
The  quaint  old  town  of  Leipsig  with  its  literary  mart, 
And  Dresden  with  its  crockery-shops  and  wondrous  wealth  of  art, 
The  Saxon  Alps,  the  Carlsbad  cure  for  all  dyspeptic  pain — 
These  were   the   ends  I  had   in   view  when   I   took   that   schnellest 
train. 

The  natives  dozed  around  me,  yet  none  too  deep  to  hear 

The  guard's  sporadic  shout  of  "  funf  minuten"  (meaning  beer) ; 

I  counted  forty  times  at  least  that  voice  announce  the  stops 

Required  of  those  fat  natives  to  glut  their  greed  for  hops, 

Whilst  /  crouched  in  a  corner,  a  monument  to  woe, 

And  thought  unholy,  awful  things,  and  felt  my  whiskers  grow  ! 

And   then,    the   wretched   sights  one    sees  while    traveling   by    that 

train — 
The  women  doing  men-folks'  work  at  harvesting  the  grain. 
Or  sometimes  grubbing  in  the  soil,  or  hitched  to  heavy  carts 
Beside  the  family  cow  or  dog,  doing  their  slavish  parts  ! 
The  husbands  strut  in  soldier  garb — indeed,  they  were  too  vain 
To  let  creation  see  ikem  work  from  that  creeping  schnellest  train  ! 

I  found  the  German  language  all  too  feeble  to  convey 

The  sentiments  that  surged  through  my  dyspeptic  hulk  that  day  ; 

I  had  recourse  to  English  and  exploded  without  stint 

Such  virile  Anglo-Saxon  as  would  never  do  in  print, 

But  which  assuaged  my  rising  gorge  and  cooled  my  seething  brain 

While  snailing  on  to  Magdeburg  upon  that  schnellest  train. 

The  typical  New  England  freight  that  maunders  to  and  fro — 

The  upper  Mississippi  boats — the  bumptious  B.  &  O. — 

The  creeping  Southern   railroads  with   their  other  creeping  things — 

The  Philadelphy  cable  that  is  run  out  West  for  rings — 

The  Piccadilly  buses  with  their  constant  roll  and  shake — 

All  have  I  tried,  and  yet  I'd  give  the  "schnellest  zug"  the  cake! 

My  countrymen,  if  ever  you  should  seek  the  German  clime, 
Put  not  your  trust  in  Baedeker  if  you  are  pressed  for  time  ; 
From  Hanover  to  Magdeburg  is  many  a  weary  mile 
By  "  schnellest  zug."  but,  done  afoot,  it  seems  a  tiny  while  ; 
Walk,  swim,  or  skate,  and  then  the  task  will  not  appear  in  vain, 
But  you'll  break  the  third  commandment  if  you  take  the  schnellest 
train  !  — Chicago  News. 


Disbelievers  in  vaccination  for  small-pox  should  consider 
the  statements  just  made  to  the  French  Academy  of  Medi- 
cine by  Dr.  Brouardel.  While  Germany  loses  only  1  ro  per- 
sons per  annum  from  small-pox,  France  actually  loses  14,000, 
to  be  accounted  for  by  the  rigid  way  in  which  vaccination  is 
enforced  in  Germany  and  by  the  carelessness  of  the  French- 
men. In  1865,  when  vaccination  was  not  obligatory  in  Prus- 
sia, the  mortality  was  27  per  100,000  inhabitants.  After 
vaccination  was  enforced,  the  mortality  fell  in  1874  to  3.60 
per  100,000,  and,  in  1886,  to  0.049.  At  the  present  time,  the 
mortality  from  this  cause  in  France  is  43  per  100,000. 


Prince  Nicholas  of  Montenegro  has  ordained  in  his  official 
gazette  that  every  one  of  his  active  warriors  shall  plant,  dur- 
ing 1 89 1,  two  hundred  grape-vines;  every  brigadier  must 
plant  twenty  ;  every  commander  and  under-commander  of  a 
battalion,  ten ;  every  drummer  or  color-bearer,  five.  Every 
guide,  moreover,  must  plant  two  olive-trees,  and  every  corpo- 
ral, one.  The  gazette  calculates  that  in  consequence  of  this 
order,  Montenegro  will  have  four  million  grape-vines  and 
twenty  thousand  olive-trees  on  next  January  1st. 


The  history  of  dancing  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  pres- 
ent, including  every  characteristic  national  dance,  will  be  illus- 
trated at  the  Vienna  Opera  House.  The  performances  will 
include  the  dance  of  David  before  the  ark,  the  slow  measures 
of  the  middle  ages,  the  old  Castilian  dances,  the  Highland 
fling,  the  Irish  jig,  and  every  proper  feature  of  such  an  ex- 
hibition, all  to  appropriate  music. 


Queen  Victoria  having  presented  the  mess  of  her  Prussian 
regiment  (First  Dragoon  Guards)  with  a  portrait  of  herself, 
the  officers  have  sent  her  a  large  and  handsome  colored 
photograph  of  the  regiment  in  parade  order.  Colonel 
Victoria  is  understood  to  be  proud  of  her  command. 


The  growth  of  most  of  the  German  cities,  according  to  the 
census  lately  completed,  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  It 
rivals,  and  in  several  cases  exceeds,  the  increase  of  population 
in  the  chief  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  it  leaves  all  recent 
European  precedents  far  behind. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 

"Parisina's"  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 

You  remember  my  telling  you  about  the  scandalous  affair 
at  Toulon.  Well,  the  long  trial  is  over  at  last.  M.  Fouroux 
cut  an  extremely  poor  figure  before  the  court  in  more  ways 
than  one.  We  had  naturally  pictured  the  dttonnaire  mayor 
as  a  handsome  Lovelace,  and  when  he  was  described  by  the 
newspaper  reporters  as  disfigured  by  a  wine  Stain  that  covers 
one  side  of  his  nose,  and  a  coarse,  black,  stubby  beard,  we 
ceased  to  feel  much  interest  in  him,  especially  when  it  was 
proved  by  the  evidence  that  it  was  through  him  that  the 
whole  story  came  out ;  he  had  tired,  forsooth,  of  his  con- 
quest, and  was  eager  to  get  the  Jonquieres  mhiage  out  of  the 
town,  and  so — with  the  help  of  his  other  female  accomplice, 
Mme.  Audibert — he  indited  an  anonymous  letter  to  the 
husband,  informing  him  of  all  that  had  taken  place — as 
dastardly  a  piece  of  conduct  as  can  well  be  imagined.  What 
could  there  have  been  in  this  man  to  attract  these  two 
women  ?  One  is  not  so  much  surprised  at  Mme.  Audibert — 
a  very  ordinary  type  of  middle-class  provincial,  pretentious, 
with  small,  vicious-looking  eyes,  and  a  genius  for  intrigue  ; 
but  the  naval  officer's  wife  !  a  warm-blooded  Creole,  with  a 
sweet,  musical  voice,  dark,  languishing  orbs,  and  a  thorough 
air  of  distinction  throughout  her  whole  person.  And  it 
was  the  former  who  exercised  the  greatest  amount  of 
fascination  over  M.  Fouroux,  who  tired  so  soon  of  his 
lovely  mistress  and  began  plotting  her  ruin  with  her 
unworthy  rival.  The  verdict  condemning  him  to  five 
years'  imprisonment  was  received  with  general  satisfaction  ; 
but  two  years  is  considered  a  heavy  sentence  in  the  case  of 
Mme  de  Jonquieres,  and  a  petition  in  her  favor,  signed  by 
hundreds  of  people  at  Toulon,  is  to  be  sent  up  to  President 
Camot.  More  often  than  not,  the  husband  in  such  cases  does 
not  excite  much  sympathy  in  the  public  mind — immoral 
enough  to  side  rather  with  the  lovers;  Lieutenant  de  Jonquieres, 
however,  behaved  in  such  a  gentlemanly  manner  throughout, 
and  has,  moreover,  written  such  an  affectionate,  forgiving  let- 
ter to  his  erring  wife,  that  every  one  feels  the  greatest  com- 
miseration for  him. 

You  will  have  heard  that  M.  de  Labruyere,  the  enterpris- 
ing journalist  who  carried  off  Padlewski,  has  been  condemned 
to  prison  for  thirteen  months,  during  which  he  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  repent  of  his  mad  act.  In  the  meanwhile,  how- 
ever, the  assassin  has  not  been  traced.  It  is  pretty  certain  he 
did  not  embark  at  Trieste,  as  was  said,  and  is  probably  prowl- 
ing somewhere  about  Europe.  Two  or  three  days  ago,  a 
fellow  calling  himself  Padlewski  was  arrested  in  Spain.  Why 
he  should  assume  such  a  character  it  is  difficult  to  imagine, 
but  the  desire  for  notoriety,  we  all  know,  leads  men  to  do 
strange  deeds.  Whether  he  will  care  to  carry  out  the  farce  to 
the  bitter  end  and  personate  the  Russian  general's  murderer 
in  the  Place  de  la  Roquette,  is  problematic. 

We  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of  sensational  cases 
lately,  and  are  beginning  to  long  for  something  of  a  more 
pleasurable  nature  to  turn  the  current  of  our  thoughts.  Un- 
fortunately, society  is  not  in  a  merry  mood.  And  although 
we  have  passed  the  Rubicon  of  the  fifteenth  of  January,  there 
are  few  entertainments  of  any  kind  in  prospect.  Never  was 
there  such  a  dearth  of  balls  in  midwinter  before.  What  are 
the  hostesses  thinking  of?  Our  girls  are  in  despair.  No 
dancing  worthy  the  name  ;  no  flirting — it  is  abominable.  All 
the  pretty  dresses — and  they  really  are  pretty  this  year — hang 
disconsolate  in  the  wardrobes.  Until  quite  lately  there  was 
the  skating,  which  is  next  best,  because  chaperones  can  not 
follow  their  charges  on  the  ice  any  better  than  they  can 
through  the  mazes  of  the  waltz,  and  soft  nothings  can  be 
whispered  by  a  pair  performing  with  the  skates  as  well  as  in 
the  throng  of  the  dance.  But  it  has  thawed  just  enough  to 
spoil  the  ice  and  yet  not  sufficiently  to  set  the  rivers  flowing 
again.  People  go  to  look  at  the  frozen  Seine  with  unflagging 
interest,  and  admire  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
jagged  agglomeration  of  ice  slabs  from  the  bridges  and  quays. 
Your  thorough-paced  Parisian  is  a  flaneur  by  nature  ;  it  seems 
to  me,  however,  we  have  wasted  time  enough  and  ought  to  be 
up  and  doing  something  else. 

Throughout  the  autumn  months  there  were  the  weddings 
to  go  to  ;  for  the  last  few  weeks  there  have  been  nothing  but 
funerals.  A  member  of  the  imperial  family  of  Russia — the 
Prince  de  Leuchtenberg — died  here  last  week,  and  the  French 
Government,  eager  to  demonstrate  its  love  and  affection  for  the 
Czar,  must  ordain  a  public  funeral  and  make  a  grand  display  of 
troops  ;  while  poor  Baron  Haussmann,  who  passed  away  a  few 
days  later,  was  carried  to  his  grave,  through  the  city  which  he  had 
done  so  much  to  improve  and  adorn,  followed  by  a  small  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  and  a  still  smaller  number  of  mourners. 
Of  all  the  men  connected  with  the  empire,  the  baron  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  deserving  of  regard,  and  he  was  treated 
scurvily,  too,  and  fell  out  of  favor  with  Napoleon  the  Third, 
who  preferred  to  put  his  faith  in  others,  who  had  done  far  less 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  empire  than  he  had.  Ah,  me  ! 
how  well  I  remember  the  burly  baron  in  the  days  of  his 
greatness  and  prosperity  ;  what  a  big,  ungainly  figure  he  had, 
and  how  awkwardly  he  carried  his  hands  !  Young  people 
love  to  quiz  their  betters.  Latterly  I  have  felt  awfully  sorry 
for  the  old  man.  A  month  ago  he  lost  his  daughter,  the  once 
beautiful  Mme.  Dollfus,  and  then  the  baronne  passed  away, 
and  he  was  left  td  die  alone,  his  other  daughter,  Mme.  Pernety 
— the  exuberant  blonde  about  whom  scandal  was  so  rife  in 
the  old  days  when  Napoleon  reigned  at  the  Tuileries — lead- 
ing a  helpless,  invalid  existence  in  one  of  the  winter  resorts 
in  the  south.  The  ex-prefect,  it  is  only  fair  to  state,  who  spent 
the  public  money  like  water,  and  who  might,  in  the  most  irre- 
proachable and  legitimate  manner,  have  built  up  a  fortune 
for  himself  had  he  listed— nay,  ten  fortunes — died  a  poor 
man — so  poor  that,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  he 
actually  depended  on  his  wife's  fortune  for  support. 

Paris,  January  16,  1S91.  Parisina. 

-^-  m  m 

Ada  Gray,  of  Cincinnati,  is  said  to  be  "  the  only  colored 
lady  dentist "  in  this  country. 


THE        A  RGONAUT. 


February  9,  1891. 


THE    LADY    AT    THE    MORGUE. 

Mr.  Dunnigan  stopped  before  the  wretchedest  tenement  of 
the  poorest  street  in  the  Latin  Quarter  of  San  Francisco.  He 
pulled  from  his  pocket  a  folded  wad  of  brown  copy-paper, 
glanced  at  some  penciled  figures,  and  entered  the  house.  In 
the  hall  he  met  a  police  officer  whom  he  saluted  familiarly, 
and  then  asked  :  "  Which  room,  Dan  ?  " 

"It's  up  three  flights.  The  women  will  show  you  the 
room." 

In  the  crowd  of  excited  women  on  the  third-floor,  Dunnigan 
found  one  who  could  speak  enough  English  to  answer  his 
questions. 

He  was  on  a  criminal  case — an  ordinary  one,  he  thought — 
and  soon  learned  all  he  wanted  to  know  that  the  woman  could 
tell.  Then  he  entered  the  room  to  make  a  diagram  for  an 
illustration.  There  was  little  to  note  :  a  bed  in  one  comer, 
in  another  a  table  on  which  were  some  bread,  an  empty  beer- 
can,  and  a  violin-case.     The  latter  Dunnigan  examined. 

The  woman,  his  informant,  explained  :  "  She  play-a  da 
piano,  an'  da  man  who  kill-a  her  play-a  da  violin  in  da  dance-a 
place." 

Then  Dunnigan  went  out  into  the  street  and  was  surprised 
to  meet  Mr.  Patterson,  evidently  looking  for  the  same  house. 

"  Ain't  you  off  your  beat,  Patsy  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  yet.  Are  you  working  on  this  countess  kill- 
ing?" 


'  Yes  ;  but  I  didn't  think  the  story  was  big  enough  to  attract 
special  writers.     What  is  there  in  it  to  bring  you  here  ?  f 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know.  Wasn't  this  countess  some  kind  of 
character-about-town,  once?" 

Dunnigan  and  Patterson  were  the  best  of  friends,  but  it 
was  their  business  to  be  watchful  of  each  other  when  they 
met  on  the  same  detail. 

"  Never  heard  of  her  except  when  she  has  been  brought  in 
for  drunk  and  disorderly,"  answered  Dunnigan,  cautiously  ; 
and  then  suddenly  exclaimed  :  "  There's  that  blooming  kid  !  " 
This  explosive  reference  concerned  Mr.  Tommy  Paget, 
manifestly  following  a  messenger-boy,  who  was  carrying  a 
beautiful  basket  of  flowers. 

Mr.  Paget  was  closely  pressed  by  a  small  army  of  street 
fry,  ugly,  dirty,  ragged,  thievish,  and — as  their  numbers  in- 
creased— belligerent. 

The  unusual  sight,  in  their  haunts,  of  a  uniformed  messen- 
ger and  costly  flowers  had  excited  this  uprising,  and,  although 
Tommy's  cane  had  prevented  the  pillage  of  the  flowers,  he 
was  relieved  when  he  caught  sight  of  his  friends. 

The  scared  messenger  hurried  to  the  police  officer  :  "  Dis 
bokay  is  fer  de  murdered  lady,"  he  gasped. 
"  She's  at  the  morgue,"  the  officer  replied. 
The  boy  looked  at  his  tormentors,  and  then  at  the  flowers, 
so  hopelessly,  that  the  officer  added  :  "  But  you  can  leave  the 
flowers  upstairs.  The  lady  will  be  brought  back  after  the  in- 
quest." 

The  incident,  of  course,  attracted  the  close  attention  of  the 
newspaper  men. 

Tommy  Paget  called  Dunnigan  aside — they  work  on  the 
same  paper — and  whispered  to  him  out  of  the  hearing  of  Pat- 
terson :  "  I  happened  to  be  passing  the  Quarter  and  saw  the 
messenger  make  for  this  horrible  hole  with  those  flowers.  I 
knew  there  must  be  some  sort  of  story,  so  I  followed  the 
boy." 

"You'll  make  a  criminal-news  detective,  some  time," 
growled  Dunnigan,  good-naturedly. 

Patterson  waited  for  the  messenger  to  reappear,  and  started 
to  follow,  when  Dunnigan  called  to  him  : 

"  Say,  Patsy,  of  course  there's  a  story  in  those  flowers,  but 
Tommy's  close  on  that.  So  you  work  up  what  else  you  are 
on  to  ;  Tommy  will  dig  up  the  flowers  story  and  I'll  finish 
the  police  end  of  it.  We  can  exchange  at  dinner,  as  there's 
no  chance  of  a  scoop,  now." 

This  was  agreed  to,  and  the  three  men,  escorting  the  mes- 
senger, walked  back  through  the  Quarter  into  civilization,  and 
separated  on  their  work. 

They  dined  at  Jacques's,  one  of  the  little  restaurants  down 
by  the  newspaper  shops.  What  if  the  claret  is  petit  bleu  ? 
It  is  plentiful  and  makes  glad  the  heart.  If  the  carpet  is 
wine-soaked  sawdust,  there  need  be  less  heed  about  lighted 
cigarettes.     And  Jacques  can  cook. 

Mr.  Lynn  joined  the  party.  He  was  dispirited,  and  attacked 
the  petit  bleu  vigorously. 

"  Did  you  play  the  losing  middle-weight  last  night  ?  "  asked 
Dunnigan,  sympathetically. 

Lynn  sighed,  and  swallowed  a  tumbler  of  petit  bleu. 
"  Oi  played  the  winner,  Dunni,"  he  said  ;  "  but  wealth  be- 
yond the  dreams  av  avarice — beyond  me  score  at  Morman's 
— could  bring  me  no  joy  this  day.  The  woman  whose  fair 
hands  gave  me  me  first  dinner  in  San  Francisco  ;  whose 
sweet  voice  first  gave  hope  to  me  dispondent  heart,  the 
Countess  von  Hoefel — — " 

"  Oh,  then  you  have  the  introduction  to  the  story — that 
makes  it  complete  ;  go  ahead  !  "  interrupted  Patsy. 

Lynn  looked  surprised  at  this  business-like  response  to  his 
rhapsody,  but  soon  saw  the  situation,  and  resumed  : 

"  It  was  in  the  seventies — the  bubbling,  brilliant,  bullion, 
bonanza  days — when  Oi,  a  youngster,  broke,  but  hopeful, 
landed  here.  The  very  day  after  me  arrival,  Oi  presinted  a 
letter  to  a  shporting  gentleman — an  ould-country  frind  av  me 
father's — and  he  asked  me  out  to  the  races  wid  him.  Oi'd 
rather  he'd  asked  me  to  breakfast  ;  but  next  to  eating,  racing 
goes. 

"  The  two-year-oulds  were  not  great  in  those  days,  but  the 
crowds  that  wint  to  see  them  were.  The  price  av  as  many 
bottles  as  he  could  drink  was  in  every  man's  pocket— «xcept 
poor  Terence  Lynn's. 

"  The  infield  was  as  pretty  a  sight  as  you'd  wish  to  see. 
Near  where  me  frind  shtopped  his  team,  on  the  infield,  was  a 
dainty  little  victoria,  wid  a  stylish  pair  av  grays — 'twas  the 
fashion  thin — and  around  it  the  (oiliest  crowd  in  all  the  field. 
"  '  It's  the  Countess  von  Hoefel,'  says  me  frind  ;  '  Oi'll 
presint  you.' 

"  We  walked  over  to  the  victoria  and  edged  our  way  to  its 


side,  but  when  me  frind  had  shpoken  to  her,  she  suddenly 
looked  at  me,  and  cried  out :  '  Terence  Lynn  !  Don't  you 
know  me  ? ' 

"  Oi  cried  back  :  '  Shure,  if  you  wasn't  the  Countess  von 
Hoefel,  you'd  be  Nora  Dolan  ! ' 

"  At  that  she  led  the  crowd  in  a  laugh,  and  then  threw  her 
arms  around  me  neck  and  kissed  me  square  on  the  mouth. 
"  '  You're  a  divil ! '  says  she. 
"  '  Oi'm  a  beggar,'  says  Oi. 

"  She  shtopped  laughing,  and,  looking  at  me  earnestly, 
says  :  '  Are  you  well  in  the  wurruld,  Terence  Lynn  ? ' 

"  '  Never  better  in  me  loife,'  says  Oi  ;  for  wid  a  pretty 
woman's  hand  on  me  shoulder,  and  her  sweet  eyes  laughing 
and  crying  at  me,  how  could  Oi  be  better  ? 

"  Oi  now  found  meself  as  much  stared  at  by  the  swells  as 
was  Nora  herself,  and  one  ould  chap  glowering  at  me  in 
tragedy  style.  Nora  saw  it,  too,  and,  wid  a  little  wink  at  me, 
made  me  step  into  the  victoria  wid  her,  when  she  introduced 
me  to  a  dozen  av  her  gallants. 

"  *  He's  the  boy,'  she  would  say — '  Terence  Lynn's  the  boy 
who  led  the  crowd  that  dragged  me  carriage  to  the  hotel  the 
night  I  made  me  debut  as  Belle  He'lene  in  Dublin.' 

" '  Son  of  the  gentleman  Oi've  heard  you  speak  av  so 
often,'  says  the  scowling  old  man,  trying  hard  to  be  polite. 

"  '  The  same,'  says  Nora,  wid  her  color  high  ;  '  you'll  dine 
wid  me  this  night,  Terence  Lynn  ! ' 
" '  But  Oi'm  wid  a  frind,'  says  Oi. 

" '  And  your  frind,  too.  Any  frind  av  your  father's  son 
dines  wid  me  when  Oi  order  the  dinner.  We'll  all  drive 
down  to  your  place ' — she  says  to  the  scowler — 'so  go  over 
and  telegraph  orders.     Oi'll  not  play  this  night.' 

"  He  went.  Oi  noticed  that  any  one  about  her  was  glad  to 
get  an  order  to  do  anything  for  her — :whether  to  place  a 
thousand  on  her  choice  in  the  races,  or  open  wine  and  serve 
sandwiches. 

"  But  me  story's  long.  It  was  her  influence  put  me  on  the 
papers  at  once,  and  to  her  Oi  traced  many  a  kindness  to 
Terence  Lynn.  To  many  a  struggling  Bohemian — some  av 
them  up  in  the  wurruld  now — Nora  Dolan  did  favors  ;  sending 
buyers  for  pictures,  and  what  not. 

"  In  the  two  years  Oi  was  in  Washington,  Oi  lost  track  av 
her.  To-day,  in  the  office,  while  writing  up  the  entries  for 
the  spring  meeting,  Oi  overheard  the  boys  saying  that  the 
poor  creature  murdered  to-day  was,  in  fact,  the  Countess  von 
Hoefel." 

"  Yours  is  the  next  chapter,  Patsy,"  said  Dunnigan,  turning 
to  Patterson. 

"  It  appears,"  began  Patterson,  "  that  the  sprightly  portion 
of  the  existence  of  the  late  Countess  von  Hoefel,  ne'e  Dolan, 
had  that  meteoric  flight  which,  somehow,  in  this  selfish  world, 
seems,  sadly  enough,  to  distinguish  the  line  of  progress  indi- 
cated by  Lynns  story. 

"  There  was,  in  fact,  a  genuine  Count  von  Hoefel,  who 
deemed  it  not  incompatible  with  his  rank  and  dignity  to  per- 
mit the  countess  to  pay  his  expenses  from  her  earnings  as  an 
opera-boufife  star. 

"  The  countess,  in  those  golden  days,  had  rnoiy  admirers 
whose  consideration  for  her  greater  comfort  prompted  their 
generosity  to  the  extent  of  her  entire  maintenance  in  leisure. 
"  The  count  departed  ;  his  regret  at  his  wife's  inattention  to 
her  professional  career  assuaged  by  a  check  from — I  easily 
identify  him — the  man  who  scowled  at  Lynn. 

"  When  her  richest  patron  suddenly  departed  this  life,  it  so 
happened  that  many  of  her  other  friends  were  in  such  finan- 
cial stress  that  she  was  compelled  to  accept  engagements  in  the 
small  theatres.  She  tried  to  regain  her  old  position  on  the 
stage,  but  years'  absence,  and  a  fife  in  which  a  natural  apti- 
tude for  wine  had  had  rare  opportunities  for  development, 
made  managers  cautious,  and  la  belle  comtesse  was  soon  be- 
low the  surface,  singing  ballads  in  unnamed  theatres.  Her 
exact  career  is  difficult  to  follow  :  she  sang  under  assumed 
names,  and  the  '  countess '  was  supposed  to  be  merely  a  play- 
ful nickname,  by  the  lowly  associates  I  have  interviewed  this 
afternoon.  My  investigation  carried  me,  at  last,  to  the  under- 
ground concert-halls,  whose  stars  are  not  in  the  astronomers' 
books  because  of  the  absence  in  those  halls  of  printed  pro- 
grammes. But  even  from  that  career  she  disappeared  :  the  one 
last  note  of  her  voice  having  succumbed  to  a  persistent  attack 
of  rum.  » 

"  Now,  Dunni,  if  you  will  kindly  give  us  your  end  of  the 
story,  we  shall  soon  have  the  lady  comfortably  and  finally 
located  in  the  morgue." 

"  Well,  as  1  told  you,"  said  Dunnigan,  "  1  knew  of  her  as 
a  woman  I  chanced  to  see  brought  in  once  in  awhile — never 
enough  for  an  item — as  a  'drunk  and  disorderly.'  Sometimes 
she  was  brought  in  with  her  consort,  a  man  known  as  '  Piano 
Charley,'  and  of  late  he  has  furnished  an  occasional  item — 
being  brought  in  for  beating  her. 

"  They  lived  in  the  room  we  saw  to-day.  They  played — 
she  the  piano,  he  the  violin — in  a  sailors'  dance-cellar. 

"  There  is  little  in  my  end  of  the  story.  He  was  drunker 
than  usual  last  night,  and  not  knowing  when  he  had  kicked 
her  enough,  kicked  her  to  death." 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Patterson,  when   Dunnigan   finished, 
"  Tommy  was  to  dig  up  the  story  of  the  flowers.     Did  you 
bribe  the  florist's  boy  to  give  the  name  of  the  man  who  or- 
dered the  flowers  for  the  countess,  Tommy  ?  " 
"  Yes." 

"  Well,  what's  choking  you  ?     What's  the  man's  name  ?  " 
"Terence  Lynn." 

Edward  W.  Townsend. 
San  Francisco,  February,  1891. 


"  Pseudopathy  "  and  "  pseudotherapy  "  have  been  added  to 
the  medical  vocabulary  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  The 
first  of  these  words  signifies  the  quack  science  of  disease 
and  the  other  means  the  quack  method  of  healing. 


The  wages  of  servant-girls  in  England  are  much  lower  than 
in  the  United  States.  Hotel  chamber-maids  in  the  best  houses 
receive  about  ninety  dollars  a  year,  with  a  fortnight's  vacation, 
while  family  servants  have  less  than  this. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Austrian  Government,  according  to  Vienna  papers, 
has  decided  to  send  a  ship  in  search  of  Captain  John  Orth. 

The  venerable  James  Parton  works  six  hours  a  day  at  his 
home  in  Newburypqrt.  His  desk  is  his  place  of  rest  and 
recreation.         ^ 

On  the  Duke  of  Orleans's  recent  trip  he  took  four  hundred 
photographs,  which,  upon  development,  showed  three  hundred 
and  fifty  blank  and  fifty  unrecognizable  scenes. 

John  F.  Hewitt,  of  Los  Angeles,  an  old  soldier,  has  shocked 
a  certain  class  of  sentiment  by  returning  his  pension  certifi- 
cate to  the  government.     He  says  he  can  support  himself. 

Don  Francis  d'Assisi,  Queen  Isabella's  husband,  lives  in 
Epinay,  a  little  old  man,  with  smoothly  shaven  cheeks,  and 
dressing  so  shabbily*  that  the  people  have  nicknamed  him 
le  petit  pere. 

Aubry  Boucicault,  son  of  Dion  Boucicault,  who  is  just 
about  to  be  married,  has  written  a  new  play  expressly  for  his 
mother,  in  which  Mrs.  Boucicault  will  appear  with  her  daugh- 
ter Nina  and  the  author. 

Leo  the  Thirteenth  has  just  sent  in  twenty  sonnets  to  the 
Society  of  the  Arcadia,  on  the  occasion  of  its  second  cente- 
nary. He  is  a  member  of  this  academy  and  has  written 
many  poems  under  the  name  of  Neandar  Heracleus. 

A  sensational  story  was  printed  in  Berlin  recently  that 
Baron  Gustav  Rothschild  had  been  sent  to  Algiers  on  account 
of  the  condition  of  his  mind.  It  was  also  said  that  the  baron 
had  lost  twenty  millions  of  francs  lately  by  speculating  in 
Paris  and  in  London,  and  that  since  1885  he  had  lost  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  francs. 

The  Czarowitz  Nicholas  and  his  brother,  the  Archduke 
George,  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco  from  Japan  about  March 
1st,  and  will  then  cross  the  continent,  stopping  to  see  the 
principal  cities.  From  New  York  they  go  direct  to  St.  Peters- 
burg. The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  is  but  twenty-four  years  of 
age.     His  brother  George  is  nineteen  years  of  age. 

The  trim  and  natty  black  Prince  Albert  coat  that  Senator 
Ingalls  wears  when  in  Washington,  gives  way  to  a  garment  of 
much  lighter  color  when  the  senator  gets  as  far  West  as  the 
Mississippi.  At  the  same  time,  his  dark  trousers  grow  lighter, 
his  necktie  becomes  louder  and  more  brilliant  of  hue,  and  his 
slouch  hat  begins  to  look  like  a  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 
man's  discarded  chapeau.  By  the  time  the  senator  reaches 
the  Missouri,  his  raiment  is  really  remarkable. 

A  retired  naval  officer  tells  a  new  story  of  the  days  when 
secretary,  now  senator,  Chandler  used  to  go  on  junketing  trips 
on  the  Tallapoosa.  On  one  occasion  the  secretary  and  the 
captain  of  the  vessel  were  engaged  in  a  discussion  about  naval 
affairs,  and  more  especially  in  regard  to  the  personnel  of  the 
navy,  when  Mr.  Chandler  asked  :  "  Captain,  who  is  regarded 
as  the  best  mathematician  in  the  navy?"  "You  are,  Mr. 
Secretary,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  so  ? "  asked  the  secretary. 
"  Did  you  not  count  in  Florida  for  Hayes?"  said  the  Captain. 

The  sudden  manner  in  which  Dr.  Schliemann  fell  in  love 
with  his  second  wife  recalls  the  story  of  Henry  Fawcett,  Eng- 
land's blind  postmaster-general.  He  had  been  talking  at  a 
public  meeting,  when  the  news  of  Lincoln's  death  was  re- 
ceived and  announced.  Thereupon,  Miss  Garrett  (afterward 
Mrs.  Fawcett),  much  moved,  exclaimed :  "  Better  every 
crowned  head  in  Europe  had  fallen  than  the  world  deprived 
of  that  one  man."  Mr.  Fawcett  thought  at  once :  "  Those 
are  my  principles  and  that  is  the  woman  I  would  like  for  a 
companion  through  life,"  and  their  marriage  soon  followed. 

"  Gladstone  will  not  give  up  politics  on  account  of  his  age," 
said  a  Londoner,  recently  :  "  many  Englishmen  remain  in 
public  life  until  they  are  very  old.  Gladstone  knew  Palmer- 
ston,  who,  when  over  eighty,  was  premier  of  England  and 
lively  as  a  cricket.  He  knew  Lord  Lyndhurst,  an  American 
by  birth,  who,  when  over  ninety,  was  chancellor  of  England. 
He  knew  Brougham,  who,  when  an  octogenarian,  was  still 
active  in  politics  and  as  a  writer.  Why,  in  England,  a  pub- 
lic man  is  hardly  considered  at  his  maturity  till  he  is  at  least 
sixty.  Gladstone  is  quite  as  able  to  take  the  Parliamentary 
leadership  of  his  party  at  this  time  as  he  ever  was  at  any 
other  period  of  his  life." 

Count  Franz"  Sickingen,  who  was  imprisoned  recently  in 
Vienna  for  swindling  a  widow  out  of  her  little  all — eight  thou- 
sand dollars — is  the  most  highly  connected  rascal  who  has 
been  in  a  continental  court  for  many  years.  According  to 
the  Gotha  Almanac,  he  is  the  heir  of  the  family  manor  in 
Odra,  Austrian  Silesia  ;  royal  imperial  chamberlain,  knight 
of  the  Bavarian  Order  of  St.  George,  and  major  in  the  Aus- 
tro-Hungarian  army.  He  used  his  rank  in  deceiving  the 
widow,  who  eventually  caused  his  arrest.  At  the  trial,  a  let- 
ter was  shown,  written  by  him  to  her,  to  the  effect  that  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bulgaria  was  to  be  deposed  soon,  and  that  he  (Sick- 
ingen) would  then  succeed  to  the  Bulgarian  throne. 

The  death  of  King  Kalakaua  in  a  foreign  land,  two  thou- 
sand one  hundred  miles  from  his  kingdom,  recalls  the  death 
of  his  predecessor,  Kamehameha  the  Second,  in  London, 
nearly  sixty-six  years  ago.  Kamehameha  the  Second  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Kamehameha  the  First,  the  Great,  in  1819, 
when  the  old  native  religion  was  beginning  to  give  way  be- 
fore the  whites.  American  missionaries  arrived  in  1820,  and 
soon  thereafter  the  king  abolished  the  tabu  and  idolatry.  On 
November  27,  1823,  the  king,  who  had  long  desired  to 
travel,  sailed  for  London  on  a  British  man-of-war,  accom- 
panied by  his  queen,  Kamehamalu,  and  a  suite.  They  were 
received  by  George  the  Fourth,  and  attracted  much  attention 
in  London.  Early  in  July,  1824,  they  were  attacked  by  a 
malignant  form  of  measles,  and,  on  the  fourteenth,  the  king 
died  ;  the  queen  died  shortly  afterward.  The  man-of-war 
Blonde  was  detailed  to  carry  the  remains  of  the  king  and 
queen  to  their  kingdom,  and  on  May  6,  1825,  it  arrived  at 
Honolulu,  where  the  dead  sovereigns  were  buried. 


February  9,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


TO    MARRY    OR    NOT    TO    MARRY  ? 


By  Junius  Henri  Browne. 

Most  persons  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  so  prejudiced  either 
in  favor  of  or  against  marriage  as  to  be  incapable  of  a 
strictly  impartial  view.  Men  disagree  radically  thereon ; 
women,  with  very  few  exceptions,  ardently  support  it,  both  in 
the  abstract  and  the  concrete.  They  justly  regard  it  as  their 
best  protection,  knowing  by  instinct,  if  not  otherwise,  the 
general  wantonness  and  ferocity  of  masculine  passion.  They 
appear  to  be  unconscious  that  the  burdens  of  wedlock  bear 
far  more  heavily  on  them  than  on  men,  who  may  lawfully 
and  conventionally  escape  them  in  a  hundred  ways  which 
women  can  not  follow.  They  are  so  irrecoverably  biased  in 
its  behalf  that  many  of  them  have  been  heard  to  say  that  a 
bad  marriage  is  not  so  bad  as  none — a  monstrous  averment, 
indicative  of  some  degree  of  mental  unsoundness. 

That  matrimony  is  very  often  a  venomous  disappoint- 
ment, a  cruel  revelation,  a  mockery  of  faith,  is  palpably 
true.  That  it  causes  more  misery  than  happiness,  as  has 
been  frequently  asserted,  is,  in  all  probability,  incorrect. 
But  even  if  correct,  it  would  not  be  so  much  the  fault  of 
matrimony  as  of  those  who  undertake  it.  Considering  their 
qualifications  and  the  intemperate  zeal  and  suddenness  with 
which  they  enter  the  state  of  matrimony,  the  wonder  is,  not 
that  there  are  -so  many  dissatisfied,  positively  wretched  wives 
and  husbands,  but  that  there  are  not  many  more.  It  is  a 
common,  though  mistaken,  idea  that  all  men  and  women  are 
fitted  for  wedlock,  and  that  they  can  not  embrace  it  too  soon 
after  arriving  at  maturity.  The  error  is  most  mischievous, 
and  has  ruined  the  lives  of  thousands,  who,  with  proper  en- 
lightenment on  the  subject,  might  have  been  as  little  discon- 
tented as  are  average  mortals.  Many  men  are  so  selfish,  so 
sensual,  so  brutal,  and  some  women  are  so  vain,  so  empty, 
so  frivolous,  that  they  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  be- 
guiled into  marriage,  to  which  they  can  never  be  adjusted. 
But  these  are  apt  to  think  themselves  the  connubially  elect. 
When  you  hear  a  person  of  either  sex  doubt  his  or  her  ad- 
aptation to  matrimony,  it  is  a  sign  of  suitableness  therefor. 
They  who  never  reflect  on  that,  or  any  other  topic,  and  en- 
tertain no  self-skepticism,  are  the  surest  to  wed  and  the  surest 
to  suffer  from  their  wedding. 

Many  and  valid  as  are  the  arguments  that  may  be  brought 
against  wedlock,  the  defects  in  it  are  undoubtedly  much  fewer 
than  in  the  parties  thereto.  The  disharmony  of  a  large  part 
of  them  might  be  foretold  by  any  one  intimately  acquainted 
with  their  single  lives.  The  man  who  habitually  disagrees 
with  his  associates  is  no  more  apt  to  agree  with  his  wife  than 
a  remarkably  vain,  silly,  fickle  woman  is  to  keep  the  love  and 
confidence  of  her  husband.  Marriage  is  a  singularly  severe 
test  of  human  nature — far  more  severe  than  celibates  imagine 
— under  the  most  auspicious  circumstances.  The  old  adage, 
"  There  must  be  unity  before  union,"  applies  particularly  to 
the  conjugal  state.  And  how  rare  is  unity  among  the  multi- 
tude !  It  is  impossible  for  any  one,  whatever  his  experience 
or  insight,  to  anticipate  the  consequences  of  his  marriage. 
How  often  men  and  women,  who  have  been  close  friends  for 
years,  have  separated  two  or  three  months  after  their  nuptials. 
Can  a  man  and  woman  ever  really  know  each  other  before 
they  have  been  married  ? 

One  great  reason,  doubtless,  why  marriage  has  produced 
so  much  disappointment  and  unhappiness,  why  the  reaction 
from  it  has  been  so  strong,  is  its  undue  praise  and  overesti- 
mation.  Hyperbole  has  been  spent  upon  it  for  ages.  It  has 
been  called  a  divine  institution ;  theologians  have  pronounced 
it  a  sacrament  and  invested  it  with  an  ecclesiastic  symbolism. 
Orthodox  poets  have  declared  it  to  be  the  only  bliss  that  has 
survived  the  fall — Milton,  particularly,  who  had  three  wives, 
and  was,  from  all  accounts,  a  most  exacting  and  disagreeable 
husband. 

There  is  nothing  divine  in  or  about  matrimony  ;  it  is  su- 
premely human.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  social  partnership,  a  sort  of 
cooperative  housekeeping,  a  dual  arrangement  for  mutual 
affection,  sustainment,  amelioration,  and  advantage.  It  may 
not  bring  happiness  in  any  strict  sense — is  there  anything  that 
does  ? — but  it  may  bring  increased  contentment,  reciprocal 
incitement  and  esteem,  with  the  sweetness  and  strength  of 
lasting  association.  Much  of  the  wild  dream  of  love  with 
which  young  persons  begin  their  conjugal  journey  is  subject 
to  banishment  as  the  months  go  on.  Love,  as  painted,  sel- 
dom lasts  ;  it  is  too  intense  and  flaming  for  continuity,  and  is 
fortunately  succeeded  by  a  more  rational,  but  not  less  wel- 
come, condition.  Having  a  physical  basis,  its  superstructure 
is  beautiful  and  fascinating.  From  the  fever  of  the  blood 
and  the  universal  affinity  of  sex  are  deduced  sympathy,  devo- 
tion, chivalry,  self-sacrifice,  the  fine  things  that  lend  the  chief 
charm  to  existence — compensating  man  for  the  prose,  the 
toil,  the  pangs  inseparable  from  his  lot.  Love  is  so  likely  to 
be  confounded  -with  sensuous  passion,  which,  when  allayed, 
dispels  many  illusions,  as  to  cause  a  deal  of  mischief.'  Evi- 
dently there  can  be  no  love  without  passion  ;  but  there  is  an 
incalculable  sum  of  passion  without  love,  and  this  is  as  pro- 
ductive of  as  it  is  inimical  to  marriage.  At  least  half  of  its 
failures  may  be  ascribed  to  that  source.  The  passion  is  so 
intense,  so  extravagant,  so  absorbing,  as  to  exclude  reason  and 
all  the  flinty,  inevitable  facts  of  life.  Its  sway  is  an  intoxica- 
tion of  the  senses,  a  blindness  of  the  brain,  a  temporary  de- 
mentia which  makes  whatever  is  desired  probable  and  turns 
the  incredible  into  the  actual. 

Even  more  temperate  lovers  are  prone  to  overcharge  their 
emotions  ;  they  see  each  other  through  a  glamour  which  im- 
pels them  to  hasten  their  nuptials  and  to  believe  that  they 
shall  never  change.  They  feel  sure  that  they  were  destined 
for  one  another  ;  that  they  can  not  live  apart ;  that  all  they 
want  or  ever  shall  want  is  to  be  together.  A  little  time  dissi- 
pates this  witchery  ;  and,  if  they  truly  sympathize,  they  look 
back  with  a  mingled  feeling  of  curiosity  and  diversion  at  their 
early  transports.  A  solid  substitute  comes  for  their  faded 
frenzy.  They  find  that  they  are  not  separated,  but  nearer,  by 
the  absence  of  the  erotic  tumult  in  their  veins.  All  harmoni- 
ous couples  learn,  in  due  season,  that  such  tumult  can  not  be 


kept  up  ;  that  it  is  better  that  it  should  not  be  ;  and  the  lesson 
is  one  of  the  most  valuable  in  the  serio-comic  involved  book 
of  marriage.  The  residuum  after  the  effervescence  of  love  is 
common  sense,  which  is  the  ground-work  of  well-regulated 
matrimony.  When  lovers  vow  that  they  are  all-sufficient  for 
one  another,  that  a  cabin  with  solitude  is  enough  for  them, 
they  utter  only  truth,  as  divulged  to  the  spell  of  their  senses. 
But  nature,  by  indulgence,  removes  the  spell,  and  sober  hu- 
manity reasserts  itself.  When  will  the  world*leam  that  love, 
and  its  consequence — wedlock — are  simply  the  result  of  con- 
tiguity ?  All  talk  of  souls  predestined  for  each  other,  of  meet- 
ing one's  fate,  of  sudden  spiritual  apocalypse,  is  the  rubbish 
of  sentimentalism.  Male  and  female  tend  to  one  another 
throughout  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms  ;  it  is  the 
universal  and  unvarying  law.  Put  a  hundred  young  men  and 
women  in  proximity,  and  in  a  given  time  the  number  of  mar- 
riages will  be  proportioned  to  their  opportunities  for  love- 
making. 

Marriage  diminishes  with  the  age  and  growth  of  a  com- 
munity.    It  is  far  less  common  in  Europe,  for  example,  than 
in  the  United   States,  particularly  among  the  privileged  and 
prosperous  classes.     But  even  here,  notably  in  the  great  cities 
of  the  East,  it  is  slowly  but  steadily  decreasing.     In  the  West 
and  South,  where  the  population  is  comparatively  sparse,  in 
small  towns,  and  in  the  agricultural  regions,  there  are  few 
celibates.     The  reason  is  that  men  find  it  more  convenient 
and  advantageous  to  wed,  while  women,  popularly  supposed 
J  to  be  always  connubially  willing,  are  even  readier  than  at 
social  centres  to  accept  offers.     In  a  big  city,  notably  in  New 
j  York,  men's  matrimonial  discouragements  and  bachelor  com- 
I  pensations  are  many.     They  can  have  any  number  of  com- 
I  forts  and  pleasures  outside  of  wedlock  ;  more,  indeed,  than 
j  they  would  or  should  allow  themselves  within  it.     Their  moral 
nature  is  far  lower  than  woman's  ;  they  are  differently  judged 
by  society.     What  would  ruin  her  does  not,  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, hurt  them  conventionally.     They  seem  sometimes  to  be 
almost  chartered  libertines,  so  lax  is  public  sentiment  respect- 
ing them. 

American  women  are,  probably,  less  influenced  by  their 
senses  than  any  other  women  in  civilization.  They  have  been 
accused  of  an  unhealthful  deficiency  in  this  respect,  and,  per- 
haps, with  reason.  There  certainly  would  seem  to  be  reason 
when  we  compare  them  with  their  European  sisters.  They 
are  intense ;  but  their  intensity  is  of  the  brain,  not  of  the 
blood  ;  and  their  nerves,  thanks  to  climate  and  social  and 
political  conditions,  dominate  them  to  an  unwholesome  de- 
gree. They  have,  at  best,  a  hard  part  to  play.  They  are 
continually  twitted  for  their  alleged  anxiety  to  marry,  and 
ridiculed  if  they  remain  single.  The  fear  of  being  an  old 
maid,  as  it  is  tauntingly  put,  has  indubitably  impelled  thou- 
sands to  enter  matrimony  against  their  better  judgment. 
They  have  taken  a  husband  to  show  that  they  can  get  one  ; 
as  if  anybody  with  any  knowledge  of  the  world  had  doubt  of 
their  ability  to  do  so.  Any  woman,  speaking  generally,  may 
wed  if  she  likes.  It  is  never  suspected  that  a  man  remains 
single  for  want  of  opportunity  to  be  otherwise.  Why  should 
it  be  suspected  of  a  woman  ?  Because  she  must  wait,  as  is 
commonly  thought,  to  be  chosen  ?  She  has  so  many  ways  of 
evincing  her  preference,  she  is  so  very  adroit  in  what  are 
termed  affairs  of  the  heart,  that  she  may  be  trusted  to  perform 
her  share  of  the  wooing.  In  this  she  is  altogether  man's  su- 
perior. 

In  these  days  more  than  ever,  bachelors,  whether  young  or 
middle-aged,  are  exposed  to  criticism  and  censure  for  being 
such.  It  seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  neg- 
lected their  duty  to  society.  They  are  everlastingly  told  that 
they  have  made  a  serious  mistake  in  adopting  celibacy,  and 
that  they  should  remedy  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Is  not  this 
gratuitous  impertinence  ?  Is  it  not  fair  to  presume  that  they 
should  know  better  than  those  busy-bodies  whether  they  ought 
to  marry  or  not  ?  If  they  say  that  they  are  not  adapted  to 
matrimony  ;  that  they  have  never  met  a  woman  they  wanted 
for  a  wife  ;  that  they  disbelieve  in  the  institution  ;  that  they 
have  not  money  enough ;  or  give  any  other  excellent  reason, 
they  are  apt  to  be  told  that  their  words  are  nonsense.  Not 
improbably,  if  the  adviser  be  a  man,  he  replies  that  he  used 
to  hold  similar  opinions,  but  that,  since  becoming  a  husband, 
he  has  found  them  hollow.  It  is  noticeable,  by-the-bye,  that 
many  of  the  most  active  counselors  are  very  poor  examples 
of  what  they  preach  ;  suggesting,  spontaneously,  the  fox  in 
the  fable  that  had  lost  its  tail. 

Lack  of  money  is  generally  decried  in  this  country  as  a 
miserable  excuse  for  not  marrying.  But  it  is  not.  A  certain 
amount  of  capital  or  income  is  almost  indispensable.  Many  a 
union  has  proved  disastrous,  which,  if  the  couple  had  not  been 
very  poor,  might  have  gone  on  smoothly  to  the  end.  Ample 
means  is  a  great  saver  of  friction  and  preventer  of  conjugal 
I  woe.  Wealth,  even  in  moderation,  is  superfluous  ;  but  strait- 
]  ened  circumstances,  long  continued,  may  tax  patience  and 
mutual  affection  beyond  endurance.  Penury  is  prone  to  un- 
dermine wedded  love,  like  the  loss  of  esteem  ;  and  he  who 
incurs  the  solemn  responsibility  pecuniarily  unprepared  is  rash 
in  excess.  The  fact  that  hundreds  get  on  who  begin  with 
nothing,  scarcely  justifies  the  experiment,  particularly  in  a  big 
city.  It  is  wiser  to  delay  until  prospects  have  been  assured 
than  to  assume  that  the  desirable  will  happen.  Love,  if  it  be 
half-genuine,  can  wait,  as  creditors  will  not.  To  marry  is  not 
an  obligation,  as  might  be  thought  from  current  talk  ;  it  is 
purely  optional.  He  who  refrains  from  wedlock  and  father- 
hood can  not,  in  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  globe,  be 
charged  with  violation  of  duty  to  his  fellows.  To  intimate 
that  a  man  should  take  a  wife,  when  he  has  not  found  a 
woman  who  wishes  him  to  take  her,  is  akin  to  inviting  the 
blind  to  a  spectacle  or  a  cripple  to  enter  for  a  race.  And  yet 
such  intimations  are  incessant. 

When  a  young  couple  believe  that  they  love  one  another, 

they  seldom  consult  prudence  or  perceive  obstacles.     They 

1  will  marry  first  and  reckon  consequences  afterward.     Matri- 

:  mony  is,  at  present,  the  sole  mode  of  escape  from  the  dilemma 

j  of  mutual  infatuation. 

No  topic  has  been,  perhaps,  so  much  derided,  and  none, 

I  perhaps,  yields  itself  so  readily  to  derision.     It   must  have 

wonderful  vitality,  otherwise  it  would  have  been  slain  ages 


ago,  even  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  They  who  have  been 
the  most  satirical  at  its  expense,  as  well  as  those  who  have 
denounced  it  most  violently,  have  lived  long  enough  to  be 
married  themselves,  and  have  often  proved  patterns  of  con- 
jugality. The  fiercest  anti-matrimonial  philosophers  are 
usually  considered  predestined  husbands.  Balzac,  by  his 
"  Physiologie  du  Mariage,"  is  said  to  have  made  matrimony 
ridiculous.  Nevertheless,  he  afterward  wedded,  under  the 
most  romantic  conditions,  at  forty-nine,  a  charming  widow 
whom  he  had  passionately  and  devotedly  loved  for  fourteen 
years. 

The  evolution  of  marriage  has  been  amazing.  Our  early 
ancestors  conducted  themselves  toward  women  like  the  sav- 
ages they  were.  In  barbarous  countries  the  men  still  do 
their  courting  with  clubs  and  by  hideous  cruelty.  In  the 
most  polite  states  of  Europe  matrimony  is  managed  in  a  way 
that  repels  us  Americans,  who  show  more  consideration  and 
courtesy,  more  true  chivalry  to  woman,  than  has  been 
dreamed  of  in  the  old  world.  Even  in  England,  our  mother- 
land, there  are   reasons   for   asking    Is  marriage   a   failure  ? 

which  do  not  exist  here.     The  English — the  best  of  them 

think  that  we  defer  to  and  coddle  the  other  sex  overmuch  ; 
and  so  we  do,  from  their  standpoint.  We  esteem  and  honor 
them  sincerely,  though  we  may,  as  a  nation,  have  less  ex- 
ternal polish  and  gallantry  than  the  French  are  so  fond  of 
boasting.  We  are  connubially  romantic  to  a  degree  that 
evokes  the  jeers  of  continental  Europe.  We  carry  our  ro- 
mance to  excess,  believing,  as  a  rule,  that  money  should  not 
be  mentioned  where  the  heart  is  concerned.  The  republic 
has  such  resources,  and  our  energies  are  so  limitless,  that  the 
idea  of  dowry,  or  any  financial  provision  for  the  future, 
seems  sordid.  We  are  plainly  wrong  in  this  ;  but  our  ex- 
treme is  far  preferable  to  the  other.  Mercenary  matches,  al- 
beit not  infrequent  at  the  social  centres,  are  repugnant  to 
our  convictions  and  our  tastes.  We  hold  that  husbands 
should  bring  the  money,  and  that  wives  should  bear  the 
children,  if  they  be  so  inclined. 

When  couples  discover  that  they  are  mismatched,  as  must 
frequently  and  unavoidably  occur,  without  the  fault  of  either, 
ample  facilities  are  afforded  for  their  release.  The  divorce 
laws  of  some  States  are  narrow  and  inadequate  ;  but  they 
are  broad  enough  in  other  States  to  reach  any  and  every 
case  of  discord.  Many  worthy  persons  esteem  divorce  a 
great  evil,  but  it  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  law  should 
compel  a  man  and  woman  to  live  together  when  they  want 
to  go  apart.  The  married  are  surely  the  best  judges  of  what 
they  suffer  and  of  their  irremediable  incongruity.  Can  any- 
thing be  more  demoralizing  than  the  enforced  union  of  a 
pair  who  have  ceased  to  love,  or  even  respect,  one  another  ? 
In  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  enlightened  of  the  European 
states,  divorce  is  granted,  where  there  are  no  children,  on  the 
simple  ground  of  deliberate  mutual  consent. 

We  are  apt  to  be  severe  on  hasty  or  unpromising  matings 
that  have  had  unfortunate  issue.  But  we  should  try  to  he 
charitable  ;  nothing  merits  charity  more  than  marriage.  It 
can  not  be  weighed  too  long  or  too  seriously.  It  is  more 
solemn  than  death,  since,  as  a  misogamist  might  say,  with 
death  our  troubles  end ;  with  marriage  they  truly  begin. 
Many  who  wed  seem  to  think  more  lightly  of  it  than  they 
who  steadily  exercise  their  wit  against  it.  The  recklessness 
with  which  matrimony  is  often  perpetrated  is  a  sharper  satire 
upon  it  than  aught  that  professional  jesters  can  invent.  But 
under  all  circumstances  it  is  uncertain,  even  hazardous. 
Very  few  realize,  or  can  realize,  what  a  terrible  strain  upon 
patience,  discipline,  character,  and  humanity  it  is  for  two  per- 
sons to  be  in  the  closest  relation,  year  after  year  ;  to  un- 
derstand how  custom  may  dull  the  finest  sentiments,  the 
tenderest  emotions,  the  sacredest  feelings.  The  sole  way 
to  judge  fairly  and  completely  of  marriage  is  by  actual  ex- 
perience. 

Marriage  is  generally  spoken  of  as  if  woman  were  the  chief 
gainer  thereby.  She  is  naturally  more  inclined  to  it  than  man, 
because  she  is  more  visionary,  more  hopeful,  more  innocent ; 
because  she  sees  in  it  anchorage  and  safety.  But  she  has 
lately  ceased  here,  as  she  long  ago  ceased  in  Europe,  to  think 
of  it  as  the  sole  fulfillment  of  her  destiny,  as  a  source  of  sup- 
port, as  the  best  means  of  securing  a  home.  She  has  now 
learned  by  observation  that  marriage,  for  the  sake  of  marriage, 
is  every  way  worse  than  the  dreariest  celibacy  ;  that  homes  so 
gained  are  such  in  name  alone.  Wedlock  is  with  her  no 
longer  an  end  ;  she  discards  the  idea  of  it  from  her  conscious- 
ness until  it  presents  itself  with  a  fervor  and  force  that  de- 
mand recognition.  She  does  not  wait  for  suitors  ;  she  spurns 
the  notion  of  exchanging  herself  for  material  maintenance. 
For  this  she  depends  on  herself,  and  is  sincerer,  stronger, 
nobler  for  the  dependence.  Thousands  of  the  finest  and  best 
of  her  sex,  in  every  large  American  city,  are  now  bravely  and 
healthfully  at  work.  The  words  "  old  maid "  have  recently 
been  shorn  of  their  terrifying  power  ;  they  are  revered  in  con- 
trast with  the  words,  "  unhappy  wife."  Independence,  while 
it  makes  her  superior  to  marriage,  fits  her  to  be  the  truest  of 
conjugal  companions.  She  or  he  is,  perhaps,  best  suited  to 
wedlock  who  can  live  without  it. 

Woman  is,  by  the  law  of  her  sex,  not  only  monogamous  but 
monerotic,  while  man  is  polygamous  and  polyerotic.  As  a  wife 
she  increases  her  freedom,  though  he  as  a  husband,  if  he  be 
all  that  he  should,  reduces  his.  But  he  is  so  seldom  a  marital 
model  that  he  is  little  restricted.  With  pecuniary  provision, 
he  is  apt  to  think  his  domestic  duties  discharged.  Her  duties 
are  innumerable  and  endless.  When  he  is  unincumbered, 
she  may  be  overborne.  Few  of  the  disadvantages  of  wedlock 
fall  to  his  share.  She  has  ten  times  more  motive  than  he  to 
avoid  matrimony,  which  may  be  the  cause  of  her  zealous  pre- 
judice in  its  favor.  The  majority  of  women  are  wholly  mar- 
ried ;  the  majority  of  men  but  partially.  Many  wives  are  un- 
worthy ;  but  they  are  few  compared  with  unworthy  husbands, 
who  are  largely  responsible  for  their  defects.  Marriages  are 
generally  divided  into  harmonious  and  inharmonious  ones, 
though  these  comprise  a  boundless  variety.  In  a  measure, 
each  marriage  must  stand  for  itself,  since  no  two  are  exactly 
alike.  The  relation  is  so  sacredly  intimate  that  many  of  its 
secrets  are  secrets  still.  Despite  daily  disclosures,  all  its 
weal  and  all  its  woe  has  never  been  unveiled. — /" 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Pergonal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Revue  IllusMe  is  publishing,  under  the  title  of 
"Des  Leltres  de  Ferame,"  a  series  of  love  letters, 
said  to  have  been  found  in  an  inn  in  Brittany.  They 
are  dated  1832,  and  have"  been  attributed  to  Paul 
Bourget  or  to  a  good  parodist  of  the  Romantic  style. 
They  are,  in  reality,  letters  written  in  1837  by  George 
Sand  to  Michel  de  Bourges. 

Dr.  Eggleston's  new  novel,  "The  Faith  Doctor," 
will  open  in  the  February  Century.  The  story  deals 
incidentally  with  the  social  struggle  always  going  on 
in  a  great  city  like  New  York.  The  first  sub-title  is 
"  The  Origin  of  a  Man  of  Fashion,"  and  the  second, 
"  The  Evolution  of  a  Society  Man." 

Grant  Allen,  the  clever  English  writer,  has  just 
received  the  extraordinary  prize  of  five  thousand 
pounds  for  a  new  story. 

A  revised  edition  of  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature,"  covering  the  years  preceding  1882,  will 
be  brought  out  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

A  New  York  daily  will  print,  in  a  few  weeks,  a 
new  story  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  which  will  run 
through  four  numbers  of  the  Saturday  edition. 

The  extracts  from  the  Talleyrand  memoirs  in  the 
February  Century  relate  largely  to  Talleyrand's  as- 
sociations with  Napoleon.  A  portrait  of  the  states- 
man is  printed  in  this  number. 

Zola  is  reported  to  have  received  six  thousand  dol- 
lars from  Gil  Bias  for  the  right  to  print  his  new 
novel,  "  Money." 

Professor  E.  S.  Holden,  of  the  Lick  Observatory, 
has  a  paper  on  "The  Moon  "  in  the  February  double 
number  of  the  Youth's  Companion.  Other  notable 
contributions  are  "  The  Carnival  in  Lima,"  by  Maria 
L.  Wetmore  ;  "Winter  Evening  Entertainments," 
by  George  B.  Bartlett ;  new  chapters  of  Mrs.  Re- 
becca Harding  Davis's  serial  story  ;  and  short  stories 
by  Mary  A.  Sawyer,  Nellie  E.  C.  Scott,  and  Annie 
M.  L.  Hawes. 

The  January  Magazine  of  American  Poetry  pre- 
sents a  list  of  all  the  books  of  verse  published  in 
English  during  the  year  just  closed. 

An  obscure  poet  named  Maurice  Montegut  has 
accused  M.  Daudet  of  plagiarizing  his  latest  drama, 
"  L'Obstacle."  Montegut  declares  that  Daudet 
stole  the  material  for  his  play  from  a  work  which  he 
published  a  few  years  ago.  M.  Daudet,  of  course, 
denies  the  accusation  and  laughs  at  the  charge. 

The  next  paper  in  the  Century  series  on  California 
will  treat  of  the  discovery  of  gold.  The  installment 
will  include  Marshall's  own  account  of  his  discovery 
as  related  to  a  companion  forty  years  ago.  It  will 
be  followed  in  the  March  number  by  a  paper  on  the 
Panama  route. 

One  curious  habit  of  the  venerable  Jules  Simon 
is  that  he  does  most  of  his  writing  in  bed.  For 
many  years  he  has  pursued  this  practice  ;  he  lies 
flat  on  his  back,  holds  a  tablet  of  paper  above  him 
and  does  his  writing  thereon — seemingly  an  impos- 
sible thing.  Yet  the  old  gentleman's  chirography  is 
a  marvel  of  neatness  and  exactness. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  announce  for  early  publication 
"  The  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable  Arthur  McMur- 
rough  Kavanagh,"  who  was  remarkable  in  having 
been  born  without  arms  or  legs,  notwithstanding 
which  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and 
yachted,  hunted  and  shot,  carrying  on  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  a  country  gentleman  and  landlord. 

"Told  after  Supper,"  a  series  of  brief  burlesque 
ghost-stories  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  will  soon  be  is- 
sued. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  novel,  "  The  Light  that 
Failed,"  is  coming  out  again,  in  book-form  and  with 
various  additions.  His  New  York  publishers  say 
that  "  Mr.  Kipling  suddenly  decided  that  he  did 
not  like  the  ending  of  his  novel  as  it  had  been  deliv- 
ered to  the  American  purchasers,  and  cabled  that  he 
had  added  a  third  to  its  length  and  radically  changed 
the  denouement."  How  the  Philadelphia  publish- 
ers, who  brought  out  the  story  as  originally  written, 
like  this,  is  not  stated. 

From  the  following,  it  is  evident  that  the  new  lot- 
tery laws  have  caused  no  end  of  trouble  to  the  com- 
panies that  circulate  foreign  publications  in  the 
United  States  : 

"  Most  foreign  periodicals,  especially  those  from  Germany, 
are  filled  with  seductive  advertisements  of  this,  thai,  or  the 
other  royal,  imperial,  or  ducal  lottery,  and  with  reading 
noti«ft  u  to  the  luck  of  poor  shoe-makers  or  day-laborers  in 
drawing  capital  prizes.  All  this  matter  must  be  carefully 
hidden  with  pasters  now  l>y  the  American  newsdealers.  In 
■  1  New  Vprk  hotlM  (hot  deals  in  foreign  periodicals, 
almost  tl  I  a  man  is  required  to  thus  prepare 

for  the  mails  the  thomaodl  of  continental   publti 
ccived  and  sent  out  every  week." 

The  following  about  ;i  Literary  and  social  club  in 
New  York  is  from  the  Critic  : 

"The  meeting  of  January  15th.  of  the  Thursdnv  Svenin 
Club,  ww  held  at  the  houie  or  Mr.    Burton   Harrison,  in 
Irving  Place,  and  the  evening'!  eflleruunrjicnt  proved  10  be 
the    appearance  of  a   new   number  of  'The   Kphemcron : 
A  Journal  of  an  Hour'      a  periodical  founded  l>\ 

■ic  years  ago,  and  dlflerifl  .,    -(her  jour. 

naJs  in  its  manner  of  publication,  which  is  oral   1 
guished  from  typographical,    prini 

discarded,  and  all  byword  of 

mouth,    Judge  HowUnd(of  ihi    ■  ,  who  intro- 

duced the  various  contributors,  read,  at  l 
happy  prologue  by  Mrs.  Predert     rlhioel  1 

.  the  evening,  *A  Dream  of  the   1 

the    Future,'    by    HUhop    Potter,    who    was    un- 


avoidably  absent.  Professor  H.  H.  lioyesen  read  a  pa- 
thetic story'.  'The  Little  Chap.'  Miss  Edith  M.  Thomas 
recited  a  dramatic  poem,  called  '  Arria.'  A  little  prose 
sketch,  'The  Moujik,'  by  '  Jtilien  Gordon,'  was  read,  in  the 
author's  presence,  by  Mr.  Daniel  Dougherty.  An  unpub- 
lished chapter  from  'The  Squirrel  Inn'  showed  Mr.  Frank 
K.  Stockton  to  be  no  less  delightful  as  a  speaker  and  reader 
than  he  is  inimitable  as  a  story-writer.  Two  poems  were  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson,  while  Mr. 
Richard  W.  Gilder  read  three  -one  a  tribute  to  his  dog,  an- 
other a  tribute  to  Shakespeare,  the  third  a  sonnet  on  Custer, 
by  the  late  James  T.  McKay.  The  readings  were  brought 
to  an  amusing  close  by  Mr.  John  Kendrick  Bangs,  who  gave 
a  number  of  selections,  in  prose  and  verse,  1rom  his  '  Idiot  at 
the  Breakfast-Table.'" 

The  contents  of  the  February  Century  may  be 
summarized  thus  : 

A  portrait  of  Talleyrand  in  his  youth  is  the  frontispiece. 
Napoleon  is  almost  the  sole  subject  of  the  extracts  from  the 
Talleyrand  Memoirs  in  this  number.  Miss  Clare  de  Graf- 
fenried,  of  the  United  Stales  Labor  Bureau,  opens  the :  num- 
ber with  a  striking  paper  on  "The  Georgia  Cracker  in  the 
Cotton-Mills,"  illustrated  by  Kemble.  The  California  series 
reaches  the  discovery"  of  gold,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
by  John  S.  Hittell,  Esq.  In  the  department  of  "Califor- 
niana  "  is  given  Marshall's  own  account  of  the  gold  discov- 
ery, as  taken  down  from  his  lips  in  '49  at  Coloma.  A  third 
paper  by  General  John  Bidwell  completes  his  narrative  of 
events  before  the  gold  discovery,  and  deals  with  "  Fremont 
in  the  Conquest  of  California."  A  new  novel,  in  a  new  field, 
by  Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  is  "The  Faith  Doctor";  the 
subject  is  not  only  Christian  Science,  Faith  Cure,  etc.,  but 
the  social  struggle  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The  first 
"headine"  of  this  story  is  "The  Origin  of  a  Man_  of 
Fashion,"  and  the  second,  "The  Evolution  of  a  Society 
Man."  Besides  the  "  Faith  Doctor,"  the  fiction  consists  of 
the  third  and  closing  installment  of  James  Lane  Allen's 
"Sister  Dolorosa,"  an  installment  of  Hopkinson  Smith's 
"  Colonel  Carter  of  Carters  v  ill  e."  a  story  by  Miss  Wilkins, 
astory,  "  Penelope's  Swains,  by  Mrs.  Burton  Hamson,  and  a 
strange  story  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris  called  "  Balaam  and 
his  Master."  A  brief  series  is  begun  in  this  number,  by 
George  R.  Parkin,  on  "The  Anglo-Saxon  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere,"  this  article  referring  to  the  "Working-Man  in 
Australia."  Charles  de  Kay  writes  an  article  on  Theodore 
Rousseau.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard, Edgar  Fawcett,  Walter  Learned,  James  Whilcomb 
Riley,  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  and  Jennie  E.  T.  Dowe 
are  among  the  poets  of  the  number. 


New  Publications. 
"  Mrs.  Mayburn's   Twins,"  by  John  Habberton, 
author  of  "Helen's  Babies,"  has  been  reissued  in 
paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"The  Origin  of  the  Aryans,"  an  account  of  the 
prehistoric  ethnology  and  civilization  of  Europe,  by 
Dr.  Isaac  Taylor,  has  been  issued,  with  the  original 
illustrations,  in  two  parts  in  the  Humboldt  Library 
of  Science  published  by  the  Humboldt  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale,  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  30  cents  a  part. 

"A  Sensitive  Plant,"  by  E.  and  D.  Gerard — who 
wrote  "  The  Waters  of  Hercules  "  together — an  in- 
teresting story  of  a  young  Scotch  girl  whose  timid 
nature  has  been  aggravated  by  her  father's  sternness 
and  irascibility  until  she  is  painfully  shrinking,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Town  and  Country  Library  pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Her  Brother  Donnard,"  by  Emily  E.  Veeder,  is 
a  story  for  boys  and  girls.  Maureen  and  her  brother 
Donnard  are  the  children  of  a  couple  who  have  been 
estranged,  and  the  father  finds  his  children  again, 
living  with  their  grandmother  and  acting  as  guides, 
at  Melrose  Abbey,  whereupon  great  changes  come 
into  their  lives.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Strange  Friend  of  Tjto  Gil,"  a  translation 
by  Mrs.  F.  J.  A.  Darr  of  Pedro  A.  de  Alarrpon's 
"  El  Amigo  de  la  Muerte,"  is  a  strange  story  of  a 
young  man  whom  Death  befriends  and  endows  with 
marvelous  powers  which  set  him  among  the  great 
ones  of  earth — ending  with  the  remarkable  denoue- 
ment that  the  hero  has  been  dead  six  hundred  years 
instead  of  living  three  days.  Published  by  A.  Lovell 
&  Co. ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Instantaneous  Art  of  Memorizing,"  by 
Robert  H.  Elder,  professes  to  be  a  simple  system 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  memory.  The  author 
claims  to  have  made  a  "mental  discovery,"  and  to 
have  shown  "the  utter  fallacy  of  Mnemonics." 
His  system  seems  to  be  much  like  Loisette's  system 
of  making  chains  of  words  by  "inclusion,"  "ex- 
clusion," and  "conjunction."  Published,  in  five 
parts,  and  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

There  are  three  centres  of  interest  in  "  Walford," 
by  Ellen  Olney  KJrk.  It  is  a  story  of  a  New  Eng- 
land manufacturing  village,  and  the  reader's  interest 
is  aroused  by  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  Rexford 
Manufacturing  Company,  by  the  opening  of  Mrs. 
John  Rexford's  eyes  to  the  fact  that  her  husband  is 
not  the  ideal  man  she  thought  him  when  she  mar- 
ried him,  and  by  the  disappearance  of  their  child, 
Bessie,  and  the  husband's  attempt  to  pass  off 
another  child  in  her  place  in  order  to  retain  control 
or  certain  property.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

The  task  of  filling  in  the  skeleton -story  of  a  Bibli- 
cal incident  and  elaborating  it  into  a  novel  is  no  easy 
one,  though  often  essayed,  but  it  has  been  very 
Cleverly  done  by  Mrs.  Alice  Kingsbury  in  her  story 
of  "  Asaph."  The  scene  is  laid  in  Jerusalem,  and  in 
the  opening  chapter  Asaph,  a  beautiful  child,  is 
sa\  ed  from  sacrifice  to  Moloch— to  appease  the  dread 
god  on  the  occasion  of  a  daughter  being  born  to 
King  Jchoiakim— by  his  mother,  who  flees  with  hira 
from  the  wrath  ol  the  priests  and  rears  him  in  ob- 
scurity. In  later  years  he  marries  the  princess  for 
whom  he  was  to  have  been  sacrificed,  and  aids  in 
bringing  back   the   Hebrews  to  the  faith  of   their 


fathers.  Published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
Si  .00. 

In  "  Royal  Edinburgh  :  Her  Saints,  Kings,  Proph- 
ets, and  Poets,"  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  done  for  the 
Athens  of  the  North  what  she  did  for  Italian  cities 
in  "The  Makers  of  Florence"  and  "  The  Makers  of 
Venice."  The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts : 
"Margaret  of  Scotland,  Atheling  —  Queen  and 
Saint"  ;  "The  Stewards  of  Scotland,"  in  which  the 
five  royal  Jameses  are  discussed  ;  "  The  Time  of  the 
Prophets";  and  "The  Modern  City,"  in  which 
there  are  chapters  on  Allan  Ramsay,  "  the  burgher 
poet,"  Burns,  "  the  guest  of  Edinburgh,"  and  Scott, 
"the  Shakespeare  of  Scotland.'-'  A  large  store  of  in- 
teresting historical  information  and  anecdote  has 
been  worked  into  these  charming  pages,  and 
throughout  the  text  are  scattered  a  number  of  ad- 
mirable illustrations  by  George  Reid,  R.  S.  A.  Pub- 
lished by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey  ;  price,  $3  00. 

"  Travel"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  narratives  of 
personal  visits  to  places  famous  for  natural  beauty 
and  historical  association,  compiled  from  periodical 
and  other  literature  by  that  indefatigable  maker  of 
indexes,  William  M,  Griswold,  to  whom  the  world 
owes  the  "  Q.  P."  indexes  and  other  invaluable 
literary  aids.  The  narratives  are  twenty-four  in  num- 
ber— among  them  are  "Spanish  Travel,"  by  Henry 
Tbeophilus  Finck  ;  "  The  Bay  of  Naples,"  by  Eliza 
Lynn  Linton  ;  and  "  North  Devon,"  by  Henry  James 
— and  with  each  one  is  incorporated  an  index  to  the 
series  of  sixty  essays,  with  numerous  cross-refer- 
ences to  essay  and  paragraph-  The  series  as  a 
whole  will  form  a  remarkably  comprehensive  andi 
well-chosen  encyclopedia  of  travel.  A  tempered 
form  of  spelling  reform  is  noticeable  in  these  pages  ; 
by  the  way,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  Henry  James's 
feelings  when  he  finds  himself  made  to  write  of  a 
"carriage  windo,"  of  "slo-coming  darkness."  of 
"vuing"  a  spectacle,  of  "overwrot  minds,"  and  to 
confess  that  he  "autto  make  note."  Published  by 
William  M.  Griswold,  Bangor,  Me.;  price,  $2.00 
per  volume  of  twenty-four  numbers. 

Jeremiah  Curtin  has  written  a  second  volume  on 
mythology,  in  which  the  scene  of  his  labors  is 
changed  from  Ireland  to  Eastern  Europe,  the  book 
being  entitled  "Myths  and  Folk-Tales  of  the  Rus- 
sians, Western  Slavs,  and  Magyars."  Mr.  Curtin  is 
a  painstaking  and  yet  fluent  writer,  and  the  curious 
tales  he  tells  are  full  of  interest  to  the  general  reader; 
but  the  chief  value  of  the  book  is  as  a  contribution 
to  the  new  science  of  mythology.  In  his  introduc- 
tion he  explains  briefly  the  purpose,  scope,  and 
methods  of  mythology,  dissecting  and  comparing 
the  myths  of  races  widely  separated  geographically 
and  racially,  and  then,  coming  more  closely  to  the 
subject-matter  of  his  present  volume,  he  discusses 
the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eastern  Europe, 
showing  their  original  complexion  and  the  influences 
of  environment.  A  few  explanatory  notes  conclude 
a  book  which  is  alike  pleasing  to  the  lay  reader  and  full 
of  material  for  the  student  of  comparative  mythol- 
ogy. It  is  a  handsomely  made  volume,  printed  in 
large  type  and  bound  uniformly  with  Mr.  Curtin's 
"  Myths  and  Folk-Lore  of  Ireland."  Published  by 
Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

Under  the  caption  "The  History  of  a  News- 
paper," the  New  York  Sun  gives  the  following  ac- 
count of  the  eventful  career  of  its  contemporary, 
the  Star,  which  has  ceased  to  exist  under  that 
name.  It  is  an  account  that  will  interest  those  who 
read  newspapers,  those  who  write  newspapers, 
those  who  have  conducted  moribund  newspapers, 
and  those  who  are  about  to  start  newspapers.  To 
the  latter,  the  Sun's  advice,  like  Punch's,  is 
"Don't"  : 

"  It  is  announced  that  the  Star  newspaper  of  New  York 
city  has  passed  into  new  hands,  that  it  will  be  completely 
changed  in  character,  and  that  it  will  receive  the  new  and 
noble  name  of  the  Daily  Continent.  The  past  is  to  be  wiped 
out  and  it  is  to  begin  afresh,  after  a  long,  very  remarkable, 
and  altogether  disastrous  history. 

"  In  1867,  when  the  Sun  came  under  its  present  ownership, 
the  new  editor  informed  -hose  who  were  working  on  the  paper 
diat  he  desired  them  to  remain  in  their  places  on  their  old 
salaries,  and  he  was  surprised  when  they  replied  that,  fearing 
dismissal,  they  had  made  arrangements  to  get  out  a  paper  of 
their  own.  Accordingly,  the  Sun  went  on  without  their  as- 
sistance, and,  we  may  add,  without  suffering  from  their  sud- 
den and  rather  extraordinary  departure. 

"  On  the  same  morning  that  the  Sun  appeared  under  the 
present  editor,  the  Star  also  made  its  entry  as  a  new  aspirant 
in  the  field  of  journalism.  Its  object  was  to  appeal  to  the 
working-men  more  especially,  and  its  projectors  were  san- 
guine that  it  would  win  in  the  competition^as  against  the 
Sun.  They  thought,  probably,  that  they  understood  what 
were  the  wants,  tastes,  prejudices,  and  demands  of  the  public 
they  had  been  accustomed  to.  Hence  they  pooled  their  Hide 
capital  to  make  the  venture. 

"  The  Star  started  out  with  little  patronage,  and  its  sales 
decreased  instead  of  becoming  greater.  Workmen,  like 
others,  want  a  daily  newspaper  that  covers  a  far  larger  field 
than  the  field  of  the  interests  of  a  particular  part  of  the  com- 
munity. They  want  a  journal  that  is  for  everybody,  them- 
selves included,  not  for  themselves  alone.  The  Star  was 
soon  in  financial  difficulties.  Its  founders  lost  the  money 
they  had  put  into  it,  and  the  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Joseph  1  toward,  Jr.,  a  clever  newspaper  man.  with  extensive 
experience  as  a  news  gatherer,  and  a  writer  of  wit  and  spirit. 
He  was  known  throughout  the  newspaper  world,  and  there 
were  not  many  men  connected  with  journals  whose  name  was 
more  familiar  to  the  public.  Therefore,  Mr.  Howard  seemed 
to  have  some  reason  for  the  high  hopes  with  which  he  under- 
took the  conduct  of  a  paper  of  his  own ;  and  really,  this 
clever  journalist  made  the  Star  a  readable  paper  eoOUgh. 
It  \ias  slap  dash,  flippant,  and  never  dull.  We  believe  that 
Mr.  Howard  was  the  first  editor  10  introduce  pictorial  illus- 
trations into  a  newspaper!  after  n  rude  and  inartistic  fashion, 
ii  U  true,  but  sometimes  very  effective. 

"  Yet  he  was  unable,  with  all  hislabor  and  ability,  to  lift  up 
the  Star.  The  paper  was  worse  oft*  than  ever.  It  did  not 
command  the  public  respect  and  excite  the  public  interest. 
A 1  last,  WDliam   M.  'tweed  came  to  his  rescue,  and  subsi- 


dized the  unprofitable  journal  with  city  advertising,  distrib- 
uted to  it  with  a  free  hand,  and  paid  for  at  enormous  prices. 
Probably  during  those  days,  and  for  a  brief  period,  Mr. 
Howard  may  have  done  very  well  pecuniarily ;  but  the  circu- 
lation of  the  Star  was  as  small  as  ever.  The  Tweed  and 
Connolly  ring  might  support  it,  but  the  public  did  not  want 
the  paper ;  and  when  Tweed  and  his  associate  plunderers 
came  to  grief,  the  Star  fell  with  them.  It  had  no  backing 
except  in  the  ring. 

"'I  hen  John  Kelly,  desiring  a  newspaper  organ  of  his 
own,  acquired  the  paper  and  raised  capital  for  its  conduct 
among  his  political  friends.  Because  of  his  position,  he  also 
was  able  to  induce  politicians,  saloon-keepers,  and  men  am- 
bitious of  office  to  buy  the  Star  regularly.  Under  his  con- 
trol, therefore,  the  circulation  of  the  paper  was  probably 
much  greater  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  whole  history1  of  the 
enterprise.  But  it  was  merely  a  factitious  circulation.  Mr. 
Kelly's  friends  and  political  followers  bought  the  Star  to 
please  or  conciliate  him,  not  because  they  wanted  to  read  it. 
Hence,  when  he  ceased  to  exert  his  influence  in  its  behalf, 
the  business  of  the  paper  fell  to  its  natural  and  very  low  level. 
The  result  was  that  the  daily  publication  was  discontinued, 
and  only  a  Sunday  edition  was  issued. 

"  It  looked  as  if  its  complete  dissolution  was  at  hand,  after 
a  large  loss  to  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  friends.  But  Lieutenant- 
Governor  William  Dorsheimer  had  long  had  the  ambition  to 
exercise  his  talents  and  abilities  as  the  editor  of  a  metropoli- 
tan newspaper.  The  Star  was  at  hand  ;  as  a  moribund 
paper,  it  was  purchasable  for  a  small  sum,  and  its  discouraged 
owners  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Dorsheimer  raised  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  buy  and  run  the  journal,  putting  some  of  his  own  money 
into  it,  and  getting  die  rest  from  gentlemen  of  prominence, 
with  whom  he  was  on  friendly  terms,  and  who  admired  and 
trusted  his  unquestionable  powers.  It  was  not  long  before 
this  capital  was  swept  away  bv  the  expenses  of  conducting 
the  Star,  for  the  public  steadily  refused  to  buy  the  paper 
and  thus  help  in  paying  the  cost  of  its  publication.  It  never 
took  hold.  It  could  not  be  pushed  into  circulation.  Mr. 
Dorsheimer  moved  the  office  of  the  paper  to  a  very  eligible 
situation.  He  paid  handsomely  for  literary  assistance,  and 
sought  to  make  the  journal  typographically  attractive,  em- 
ploying also  the  best  skill  he  could  obtain  in  the  publishing 
department.  Yet  his  efforts  were  unavailing.  The  people 
would  not  buy  the  paper,  and  its  losses  were  steady  and  ap- 
palling. 

"  Inen  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntingdon  was  induced  to  try  his  hand 
in  the  enterprise.  He  had  railroad  schemes  which  he  thought 
would  be  forwarded  by  a  daily  paper,  and  especially  a  Dem- 
ocratic paper,  as  the  Star  was,  for  he  is  a  Republican  him- 
self Besides,  he  had  a  great  bank  account  to  draw  upon, 
and  that  seemed  to  him  sufficient  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
Star,  however  calamitous  its  past  history  had  been.  He 
wanted  to  get  a  bill  through  Congress  to  enable  him  to  de- 
crease the  interest  on  the  bonds  of  the  Central  Pacific  Rail- 
way, and  there  was  a  great  scheme  for  laying  down  cable- 
railroads  in  this  city.  If  the  Star  could  help  with  these,  he 
could  make  millions.  Therefore,  he  was  ready  to  risk  some- 
thing on  it. 

"  The  Star  then  felt  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  to  the 
success  which  had  hitherto  evaded  it.  It  was  backed  by  one 
of  the  richest  men  in  the  Union,  and  a  man  who  had  the 
strongest  of  inducements  to  carry  it  through  to  prosperity 
and  power.  Yet  the  paper  did  no  better,  and  probably 
worse,  than  before.  The  public  would  not  buy  it,  would  not 
read  it  even  if  it  were  given  to  them  for  nothing.  Governor 
Dorsheimer  died  oppressed  by  the  cares  it  imposed  on  him, 
and  badly  in  debt,  because  of  the  obligations  with  which  it 
had  loaded  him.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  con- 
nection with  it,  the  Star  lost  money  heavily  and  ever}'  day. 

"At  length  the  paper  was  sold  at  forced  sale,  and  bought 
in  by  a  clerk  of  Mr.  Huntington's  and  for  his  interest. 
Thereafter  the  same  experience  of  loss  occurred.  The  peo- 
ple would  not  buy  the  paper,  and  its  small  circulation,  well 
known  and  indisputable,  prevented  its  getting  sufficient  ad- 
vertising to  help  it  out. 

"  From  first  to  last,  Mr.  Huntington  alone  has  sunk  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  the  concern  without  having 
gained  anything  whatever  from  it  for  his  railroad  schemes. 
The  money  is  a  dead  loss  to  him.  The  total  amount  lost  on 
the  paper,  from  its  start  until  now,  must  exceed  one  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  In  its  whole  history  it  has  never 
won  the  support  or  the  respect  of  the  public.  Neither  money  nor 
talent  could  lift  it  up.  It  was  weighted  as  if  with  lead 
from  its  inception,  and  never  could  get  afloat  of  itself. 

"  Now  new  hands  will  try  to  give  the  concern  buoyancy, 
by  changing  its  name  and  transforming  it  from  a  Democratic 
into  a  Republican  organ.  Will  they  do  any  better  than  their 
Democratic  predecessors?  We  must  wait  and  see.  But  the 
past  history-  of  the  Star  is  before  us,  and  it  is  full  of  instruc- 
tion, warning,  and  suggestion  for  all  speculative  editors  and 
publishers." 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  attitude  of  women  toward  money  is  wholly 
different  from  that  of  men,  and  to  the  masculine 
mind  it  seems  paradoxical  and  incomprehensible 
(says  the  New  York  World).  Women  are  almost 
never  avaricious.  They  have  no  love  of  money  as 
such.  They  have  no  joy  in  hoarding.  They  are 
rarely  misers.  Yet  women  practice  economies  which 
in  men  would  be  the  sure  indexes  of  avarice,  stingi- 
ness, and  meanness.  They  look  very  closely  after 
the  pennies  and  will  make  a  long  journey  in  order  to 
save  a  trifle  in  a  purchase — sometimes  spending  in 
extra  car-fares  more  than  the  amount  saved.  That 
is  not  because  of  a  defective  arithmetical  sense,  as 
men  usually  assume,  but  because  the  feminine  love 
of  a  "bargain"  is  independent  of  any  care  for 
money  as  such.  She  is  no  true  woman  who  could 
not  enjoy  the  consciousness  of  having  secured  a  two- 
dollar  article  for  one  dollar  and  a  half  at  an  expense 
of  seventy-five  cents  in  extra  car-fares  and  luncheon. 
And  women  are  not  illogical  in  this.  Their  sole  con- 
cern with  money  is  with  its  spending,  not  its  making. 
From  their  youth  up  there  is  impressed  upon  them 
the  importance  of  care  and  judiciousness  in  the 
purchase  of  goods  with  money.  Their  pride  as 
daughters,  wives,  and  mothers  is  involved  in  the 
mastery  of  this  art,  and  its  successful  exercise 
is  a  joy  to  them,  just  as  the  skillful  doing  of 
any  work  is  to  one  upon  whom  that  work  is  im- 
posed as  a  lifelong  duty.  Success  in  such  things 
means  fitness,  accomplishment,  worth.  The  amateur 
artist,  who  pays  nearly  as  much  for  a  white  dinner- 
service  as  for  a  decorated  one,  and  then,  at  a  cost  of 
twice  the  difference,  decorates  the  set  herself,  is  not 
the  less  satisfied  with  her  achievement  in  her  art  be- 
cause she  might  have  hired  the  thing  done  for  less 
money.  To  women,  as  a  rule,  time  has  no  pecuni- 
ary value.  Hence  they  do  not  mind  the  spending  of 
a  whole  afternoon  in  "shopping"  in  order  to  save 
half  a  dollar  on  their  purchases.  For  a  man  to  do 
so  would  be  sheer  waste,  because  his  time  is  worth 
more  than  the  half-dollar  ;  but  his  wife's  time  is  not, 
so  that  he  is  wrong  when  he  laughs  at  her  economy 
as  false.  But  women  regard  money  wholly  as 
a  means,  never  as  an  end,  and  herein  their  view  is 
much  nobler  than  men's.  Their  skill  and  courage 
in  economy,  where  their  means  are  scant,  are  ad- 
mirable and  sometimes  heroic.  A  woman  with 
narrow  means  will  live  upon  what  would  support  no 
man,  and  live  gracefully  upon  it,  too,  with  never  a 
hint  to  anybody  that  she  suffers  for  lack  of  money. 
Her  art  is  to  regard  appearances  first  of  all.  Her 
costume  is  cared  for  before  her  comfort.  She  will 
spend  for  a  bit  of  ruching  or  lace  what  a  man  simi- 
larly placed  would  spend  for  a  meal.'  She  goes  with- 
out the  meal  in  order  that  she  may  not  appear  in 
her  dress  to  need.  He  goes  without  the  appearance 
of  prosperity  in  order  that  his  appetite  may  be  satis- 
fied. On  the  whole,  the  attitude  of  women  in  this 
matter  is  more  philosophic  than  that  of  men. 


A  clerk  in  one  of  the  New  York  dry-goods  stores 
says  that  the  demand  for  rich  curtains  Jor  windows 
has  fallen  off  of  late  because  so  many  wealthy 
families  have  gone  in  for  the  craze  of  having  coats- 
of-arms  and  other  heraldic  devices  worked  in  on 
the  hangings  of  their  windows.  Some  two  or  three 
swell  shops  on  Fifth  Avenue  introduced  the  hobby 
and  have  done  a  fairly  large  business.  These 
particular  firms  supply  draperies  different  from 
those  in  stock  in  most  ot  the  dry-goods  and  up- 
holsterers' places,  and  the  decrease  in  sales  in  the 
latter  stores  is  noticeable. 


The  ball  of  the  working-girls'  clubs  at  Madison 
Square  Garden  last  week,  was  a  very  remarkable,  a 
very  extraordinary  occasion.  Two  thousand  girls, 
representing  twenty  clubs,  joined  in  the  dances  and 
the  other  exercises,  and  the  spectators  of  the  merry- 
making were  so  numerous  that  the  whole  number 
present  in  the  hall  exceeded  ten  thousand.  They 
were  all  women,  with  the  exception  of  three  men, 
who  were  on  hand  only  to  assist  in  the  direction  of 
the  entertainment.  The  girls  went  through  the 
grand  march,  a  broom  drill,  a  music  drill,  quadrilles, 
a  Virginia  reel,  and  other  dances,  escorted  one  an- 
other out  to  supper,  jeered  when  one  of  the  three 
men  present  came  within  their  sight,  and  as  each 
club  wore  its  own  colors  and  all  of  them  pretty  and 
inexpensive  costumes,  the  spectacle  was  doubtless 
highly  inspiriting.  "Yet  why  were  men  excluded 
from  the  ball?"  (asks  the  New  York  Sun  J.  "Was 
the  line  drawn  by  the  girls  themselves  or  by  the  As- 
sociation of  WorkingTpirls'  Societies,  at  the  head  of 
whom  is  Miss  Grace  Dodge  ?  Is  the  singular  dis- 
crimination to  be  made  on  all  occasions  when  these 
clubs  meet  either  for  business  or  pleasure  ?  Does  it 
imply  that  there  is  something  objectionable  in  bring- 
ing together  men  and  women  in  society,  and  was  it 
enforced  to  set  an  example  to  the  girls  to  follow 
when  they  give  entertainments  of  their  own?  Still, 
the  girls  seem  to  have  had  a  jolly  lime  at  Madison 
Square  Garden.  The  novelty  of  the  occasion  amused 
them  ;  and  there  is  no  danger  that  it  will  cease  to 
be  novel  by  becoming  the  rule  that  men  shall  be  ex- 
cluded from  balls  attended  by  working-girls.  Nature 
arranges  that  matter  differently,  and  so  imperiously 
that  Miss  Dodge  and  her  sister  directors  can  not 
offer  successful  resistance  to  its  laws." 


cialists  "  in  turning  hair  of  any  shade  to  a  golden 
hue  have  disappeared  from  the  papers,  and  many  of 
the  "  parlors,"  which  were  started  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  New  York  women  the  Titian  red  top  which 
Patli  made  fashionable  for  a  time,  have  disappeared. 
The  straw-colored  locks,  which  were  formerly  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course  in  public  places,  are  so 
rare  now  that  they  excite  comment.  A  close  ob- 
servation of  women  shows  that  many  of  them  have 
reached  the  neutral  stage,  where  their  hair  is  turning 
by  degrees  to  its  natural  color.  The  prevailing 
shade  now  is  a  dull  and  muddy  yellow.  A  writer, 
whose  opinions  carry  some  weight,  announced,  a 
few  days  since,  in  the  course  of  a  review  upon  hair, 
that  there  was  evidence  that  a  "warm  chestnut 
brown  "  shade  would  be  popular  the  coming  year. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  the  standard  of 
female  beauty  will  be  considered  more  lofty  than  it 
is  at  present  if  fashion  will  let  the  hair  of  woman- 
kind entirely  alone. 

In  the  January  number  of  the  Forum,  Mrs.  E. 
Lynn  Linton  says:  "This  much  may  be  said 
in  favor  of  the  system  common  to  the  Catholic 
and  Latin  races  :  a  wise  parent  can  choose  better 
for  a  girl  than  she  herself  can.  Love  has  a  glamour 
which  transforms  to  noble  likeness  the  most  sordid 
and  least  lovely  material.  Don  Juan,  Bel  Ami.  Paul 
Astier — neither  one  of  them,  nor  any  one  like  them, 
.would  a  prudent  mother  accept  for  her  daughter  ; 
but  the  daughter  herself  would  go  down  before  them 
like  ripe  corn  before  the  sickle.  These  made-mar- 
riages are  based  on  the  not  entirely  futile  belief  in 
the  power  of  habit  and  in  the  close  tie  of  the  chil- 
dren, by  which  accord  is  secured  and  the  home  is 
created.  Of  course,  all  the  conditions  must  hang 
together.  Freedom  to  girls  means  power  of  choice, 
and  experience  shows  that  a  woman's  preconjugal 
illusions  do  not  always  tend  to  make  a  successful 
marriage.  The  lost  lover  is  sure  to  be  the  standard 
of  comparison  disadvantageous  to  the  husband,  and 
girls  who  have  loved  on  their  own  account  are  natu- 
rally not  willing  to  be  arranged  for  by  the  mother." 
The  author  (comments  Life)  evidently  inclines  to 
the  belief  that  girls  are  not  fit  to  choose  for  them- 
selves in  matters  matrimonial,  and,  as  the  author  is 
a  woman,  the  opinion  may  be  accepted  as  at  least 
unbiased.  Almost  every  parent  of  a  grown-up 
daughter  knows  what  an  unreasoning  lunatic  that 
daughter  can  become  when  the  "  right  man  "  heaves 
in  sight,  and  it  is  pure  luck  whether  he  is  a  decent 
citizen  or  the  most  offensive  idiot  in  the  State. 


The  disappearance  of  bleached  hair  goes  on  per- 
sistently and  steadily.     Advertisements  of  the  "  spe- 


There  is  a  Boston  editor  of  a  prosperous  periodi- 
cal who  has  as  large  a  heart  as  he  has  a  skillful  pen. 
Not  long  ago,  he  received  some  manuscripts  from  a 
Western  author,  in  whose  work  he  saw  considerable 
promise.  He  accepted  much  of  the  work  and  en- 
couraged further  efforts.  These  came  and  were 
likewise  found  available.  Then  the  editor  conceived 
the  idea  that  his  newly  found  author  should  come  to 
a  literary  centre,  where  chances  for  material  and 
observation  would  be  greater.  Accordingly,  he  in- 
vited his  new  "find"  to  spend  a  few  weeks  at  his 
Boston  home.  A  reply  came,  heartily  accepting  the 
invitation.  But  one  sentence  in  the  letter  caused 
consternation  in  the  editor's  mind.  During  all  his 
correspondence,  the  editor  believed  he  was  writing  to 
a  man,  and  had  accordingly  addressed  his  letters. 
Hence  this  sentence  was  a  surprise  :  "  It  is,  indeed, 
generous  of  you  to  offer  such  kindness  to  a  young 
girl,  removed  from  opportunities  by  her  residence." 
The  editor  is  a  bachelor,  and  keeps  house  in  true 
bachelor  fashion.  And  here  he  had  invited  a  young 
girl  to  his  apartments  !  He  felt  that  he  could  not 
withdraw  his  invitation,  and  he  certainly  could  not 
take  the  girl  to  his  home,  as  he  had  to  his  heart. 
But  the  girl  is  in  Boston,  accompanied  by  a  female 
friend,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  editor,  and,  in  her 
own  apartments,  she  is  happily  located,  unconscious 
of  the  moment  of  terror  she  shot  into  the  heart  of 
her  generous  editorial  friend. 

While  the  unmarried  woman  of  the  year  2000, 
whether  young  or  old,  will  enjoy  the  dignity  and 
independence  of  the  bachelor  of  to-day  (says  Ed- 
ward Bellamy,  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  Feb- 
ruary), the  insolent  prosperity  at  present  enjoyed  by 
the  latter  will  have  passed  into  salutary,  if  sad, 
eclipse.  No  longer  profiting  by  the  effect  of  the 
pressure  of  economic  necessity  upon  woman,  to 
make  him  indispensable,  but  dependent  exclu- 
sively upon  his  intrinsic  attractions,  instead  of  being 
able  to  assume  the  fastidious  airs  of  a  sultan  sur- 
rounded by  languishing  beauties,  he  will  be  fortu- 
nate if  he  can  secure  by  his  merits  the  smiles  of 
one.  In  the  year  2000,  no  man,  whether  lover  or 
husband,  may  hope  to  win  the  favor  of  maid  or 
wife  save  by  desert.  While  the  poet,  justly  appre- 
hending the  ideal  proprieties,  has  always  persisted 
in  representing  man  at  the  feet  of  woman,  woman 
has  been,  in  fact,  the  dependent  and  pensioner  of 
man.  Nationalism  will  justify  the  poet  and  satisfy 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  by  bringing  him 
to  his  marrow  -  bones  in  earnest.  But,  indeed, 
we  may  be  sure  that  in  the  year  2000  he  will 
need  no  compulsion  to  assume  that  attitude. 
At  the  present  time,  a  popular  presumption  exists 
that  all  girls  wish  to  marry,  and  fail  to  do  so  only  be- 
cause they  lack  an  eligible  opportunity.  This  pre- 
sumption exists  on  account  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
women,  being  able  with  difficulty  to  support  them- 
selves, have,  in  general,  a  greater  material  interest 


in  marriage  than  men  have.  Surely  there  can  be 
few  incidents  of  an  unmarried  woman's  condition 
more  exasperating  than  her  knowledge  that  because 
this  is  the  undeniable  fact,  it  is  vain  for  her  to  expect 
to  be  popularly  credited  with  the  voluntary  choice  of 
her  condition.  She  must  endure  with  a  smile,  how- 
ever she  may  rage  within,  the  coarse  jest  or  innuendo 
to  which  it  would  be  worse  than  vain  to  reply. 
Nationalism,  by  establishing  the  economic  inde- 
pendence of  women,  without  reference  to  their  single 
or  married  state,  will  destroy  the  presumption  re- 
ferred to,  by  making  marriage  no  more  obviously 
desirable  to  one  sex  than  to  another. 


The  Vanderbilt  awning  was  as  much  an  object  of 
curiosity  on  upper  Fifth  Avenue  as  anything  that 
has  recently  been  built  in  that  section  of  the  town. 
It  was  a  marvel  of  modem  awnings  in  design,  gen- 
eral scope,  and  interior  finish.  It  was  practically  a 
series  of  rooms  built  out  over  the  sidewalk  and  up 
the  steps  to  the  house,  designed  to  shelter  the  peo- 
ple who  were  expected  at  the  ball.  There  were  en- 
trances at  each  side  of  the  awning,  so  that  pedes- 
trians could  pass  through  ;  but  they  found  them- 
selves in  a  sort  of  canvas  tunnel,  which  was  quite 
distinct  from  the  big  rooms  which  led  to  the  steps. 
People  who  arrived  in  carriages  stepped  directly  upon 
thick,  warm  carpets  and  under  the  canvas  apartment, 
which  was  banked  on  all  sides  by  magnificent  ferns, 
heated  by  steam-pipes,  and  lighted  by  hundreds  of 
electric-globes.  When  they  reached  the  steps  they 
found  two  hnes  of  footmen,  and  so  rich  was  the 
decoration  and  so  lavish  the  display  of  flowers,  that 
it  was  difficult  to  tell  where  the  walk  left  off  and 
the  house  began. 

"Of  all  the  friends  of  the  Indian  and  civilizers  of 
him,  Miss  Elaine  Goodale "  (says  Life)  "stands 
well  up  in  the  front  of  the  front-rank.  She  really 
believes  that  the  aborigine  has  good  materials  in 
him,  and  she  has  demonstrated  the  faith  that  is  in 
her  by  agreeing  to  be  joined  to  one  of  them  in  holy 
matrimony.  Not  having  any  personal  knowledge  of 
the  gentleman  whom  Miss  Goodale  is  to  marry,  we 
might  hesitate  whether  to  felicitate  her  on  her  good 
fortune  or  her  grit ;  but  Dr.  Eastman — that  is  the 
gentleman's  name — is  commended  so  cheerfully  and 
so  much  in  detail  by  so  many  authorities,  that  the 
natural  conclusion  is  that  Miss  Goodale's  good  luck 
has  stood  by  her.  It  is  worth  noting  here  how  great 
a  difference  there  is  between  our  red  and  our  other 
colored  brethren,  from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view. 
It  is  a  fact,  is  it  not,  that  when  a  white  woman  mar- 
ries a  negro,  her  venture  inspires  us  with  very  differ- 
ent feelings  than  if  she  marries  an  Indian  ?  Our 
estimate  of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  races  is  that 
they  are  both  inferior,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  In- 
dian, which  shows  in  his  inaptitude  for  civilized  life 
and  unwillingness  to  work,  has  always  inspired  more 
or  less  of  our  respect.  We  often  feel  about  him, 
and  not  seldom  on  good  grounds,  that  he  has 
the  feelings  of  a  gentleman,  and  our  sentiments  to- 
ward him  take  the  form  of  sympathy  for  him  as  a 
person  who  has  known  better  days.  We  would  be 
glad  to  do  something  for  him  if  we  could,  and  per- 
haps the  time  is  coming  when  we  can.  For,  if  Miss 
Goodale's  experiment  proves  that  our  native  red 
man  makes  a  good  husband,  what  is  there  to  hin- 
der marrying  him  off  in  quantities  to  the  American 
girl?  The  government  is  bound  to  educate  and 
clothe  him,  and  make  him  marketable.  The  Amer- 
ican girl  has  shown  that  she  likes  novelty  in  a 
husband,  and  why  should  a  chief  be  less  acceptable 
to  her  than  an  Italian  prince  ?  The  experiment  of 
sending  Indians  to  Harvard  College  and  marrying 
them  into  our  first  families  has  not  been  tried  yet, 
but  it  is  worth  trying,  for  fashion  might  make  it  go, 
and  if  it  went,  the  Indian  question  would  be  solved." 


They  are  giving  sunlight  cotillons  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  Nobody  knows  exactly  how  the  fashion  started, 
and  it  is  usually  admitted  that  it  could  not  possibly 
have  gained  a  foothold  in  any  other  city  but  that 
across  the  river.  But  the  cotillons  are  a  success, 
and  the  wealth  of  good  sense  back  of  the  idea  is  be- 
ginning to  attract  the  attention  of  society  matrons  in 
New  York.  The  propensity  of  the  young  girl  to 
dance  is  recognized,  and  if  she  is  stopped  in  her  de- 
sire to  keep  bobbing  up  and  down  to  music,  she 
feels  that  her  approach  to  womanhood  is  a  dismal 
and  monotonous  one.  If  she  must  dance — and  she 
must — it  seems  that  Saturday  afternoon  cotillons,  in 
broad  daylight,  are  far  more  healthy  and  sensible 
than  when  dancing  begins  at  midnight  and  ends  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Three  of  the  Saturday 
afternoon  cotillons  have  already  been  held,  and  it  is 
proposed  to  continue  three  weeks  more.  The  dan- 
cing begins  at  three  o'clock  and  ends  at  six.  The 
women  wear  light  gowns  and  the  men  frock-coals. 
There  is  music,  a  profusion  of  flowers,  light  refresh- 
ments, and  then  nearly  all  of  the  dancers  go  off  to 
attend  dinner-parties  at  half  past  seven  o'clock. 
Everybody  sleeps  late  on  Sunday,  and  there  is  a 
maximum  amount  of  fun  to  a  minimum  amount  of 

discomfort. 

■ — -* — « 

Mothers  should  remember,  when  a  physician 
can  not  be  procured,  that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
promptly  relieves  the  croup.  . 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 
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ra-^w     J      Producers  of 
ST\/  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washing-ton  St. 
sanfranoisoo. 

Our  Champagnes  are  trie  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


THAT 


ij     Purplish -Blue 
f®H>    LOOK 


Which  the  complexion  of  many  ladies  has  on  the 
street  is  caused  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  which  con- 
tain bismuth,  lead,  or  zinc.  Such  cosmetics  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  destroy  the  cuticle  and  cause 
all  manner  of  skin  diseases.  Mrs.  Graham's 
EUGENIE  ENAMEL,  besides  being  perfectly 
harmless,  never  produces  such  unsightly  effects,  and 
it  is  so  perfect  in  effect  that  while  it  gives  a  delight- 
fully artistic  complexion,  the  closest  scrutiny  could 
not  detect  the  fact  that  the  complexion  was  anything 
but  a  natural  one.  All  druggists  sell  it,  or  will  or- 
der it  for  their  lady  customers.  In  white  or  flesh. 
Price,  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Graham,  at  her  establishment  at  103  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  treats  ladies  for  all  blemishes 
or  defects  of  face  or  figure.  Ladies  treated  by  cor- 
respondence. 


THE  LATEST  AND   BEST. 


DELICATE,  DELIGHTFUL,  LASTLW  AJD  ECOJMICAI. 


It3  frafrraneelstbatoftbeopenlngbudsofSprinn 
Once  used  you  will  nave  no  other. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE.   TRY  IT. 

J  AS.  S.  KIRK  &  CO.,  Chicago 


.^VV*         from        %<«    J 
§1  </     <!    every  flower  that    J    *-* 
/  breathes  a  fragrance. 

SWEET  "SCENTS 

',LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX  J 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSIDIUM 
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FOR  STRENCTH.  NOURISHMENT 

AND  REFRESHMENT. 

JMjuie  from  Prime  Lean   IJeet",   by 


ARMOUR    fit    CO.,    Chicago. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S     AMERtCAN    CUT    GLASS     FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.     For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 
C32  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a.  Specialty. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  mourning  of  the  young  Queen  of  Holland  is 
to  be  of  white,  in  the  old  fashion  whose  observance 
gave  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  the  name  of  the 
"  Reine  Blanche,"  after  the  death  of  her  first  hus- 
band, the  Dauphin. 

The  first  woman  physician  to  go  to  Berlin  to 
study  Dr.  Koch's  methods  is  Dr.  Helen  L.  Betts, 
of  Boston.  She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania,  and  visits  Ger- 
many as  the  delegate  of  the  college. 

Mrs.  Richard  A.  Proctor,  the  widow  of  the  astron- 
omer, hopes  to  raise  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  by  lecturing.  This  sum  she  will  dftvote  to 
building  an  observatory  and  erecting  a  telescope  at 
San  Diego  in  memory  of  her  husband. 

In  spite  of  the  advancing  years  and  increasing 
flesh  of  the  Empress  of  Russia,  she  has  not  lost  her 
taste  for  dancing,  but  indulges  in  that  pastime  nearly 
as  freely  as  she  did  in  her  youth,  when  her  devotion 
to  it  won  her  the  name  among  her  friends  of  "  the 
grasshopper." 

The  full  name  of  the  little  girl  who  is  Queen  of 
Holland  is  Wilhelmina  Helen  Pauline  Marie,  and 
she  is  a  few  months  more  than  ten  years  old-  She 
was  taught  nothing  but  French  until  she  was  seven 
years  old,  and  now  she  is  learning  English,  but  Ger- 
man is  denied  her.  Though  she  lives  a  life  of  royal 
routine  and  has  a  military  household  at  her  disposal, 
she  takes  most  pleasure  in  feeding  her  pigeons,  play- 
ing with  her  dolls,  and  riding  on  her  pony. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania,  during  her  recent  so- 
journ in  England,  say  foreign  papers,  visited  a  needle 
factory.  While  watching  the  work,  one  of  the  men 
asked  her  majesty  for  a  single  hair  from  her  head. 
The  queen  granted  his  request  with  a  smile.  The 
man,  who  was  engaged  in  cutting  the  eyes  in  the 
needles,  placed  the  hair  under  the  needle  of  his 
machine,  bored  a  hole  in  it,  drew  a  fine  silk  thread 
through  the  hole,  and  then  presented  it  to  the  aston- 
ished queen. 

Queen  Liliuokalani,  who  succeeds  Kalakaua  on 
the  Hawaiian  throne,  is  fifty-two  years  old.  She  is 
an  amiable  and  very  intelligent  woman,  having  a 
taste  for  poetry  and  music.  She  is  stately  in  ap- 
pearance, and  has  a  dignified  carriage  ;  but,  of  late 
years,  she  has  become  rather  stout.  She  is  ani- 
mated and  interesting  in  conversation,  speaking  in 
the  low  and  musical  tones  that  are  peculiar  to  her 
race.  She  speaks  English,  and  is  well  versed  in  the 
current  literature  of  the  day. 

A  young  woman,  who  has  been  extensively  adver- 
tised as  a  protege"  of  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  is  pay- 
ing back  her  debt  to  the  poetess  of  passion  in  some 
very  effusive  descriptions  of  that  lady's  graces  and 
charms.  The  latest  of  these  remarkable  productions 
contains  this  bit  of  ideal  Jenkinsism  :  "  Ella,  grace- 
ful, winsome,  insouciant,  spirituelle,  like  a  picture  of 
a  French  Empire  court-lady  stepped  out  of  its 
frame  ;  her  sherry-colored  tints,  piquante,  intense 
face,  and  lissom  lines,  framed  in  a  gray-and-white 
robe  of  the  Empire,  with  long,  gray  gloves,  gray 
slippers,  and  one  or  two  fine  diamonds." 

A  certain  play  was  given  in  Rome  for  the  first  time, 
at  which  the  queen  was  present,  also  Signora  Crispi 
and  her  young  daughter.  This  play,  as  it  turned 
oul,  was  of  a  nature  very  undesirable  for  a  young 
lady  or,  indeed,  any  lady  to  listen  to.  Queen  Mar- 
garet turned  her  back  on  the  stage  and  conversed 
loudly  and  markedly  with  the  company  in  her  box. 
Signcra  Crispi  ostentatiously  left  the  theatre,  taking 
her  daughter  with  her.  The  queen  is  said  to  have 
been  very  much  displeased  at  this  action,  considering 
it  a  case  of  Use  majesti  for  Signora  Crispi  to  leave 
.the  theatre  when  her  majesty  did  not.  The  comedy 
lias  since  been  prohibited. 

Celine  Monlaland,  whose  death  in  Paris  was  re- 
ported recently,  was  a  woman  of  extraordinary 
beauty  in  her  youth.  Her  features  were  exquisite, 
her  eyes  black  and  brilliant,  and  her  hair  was  like 
blue-black  satin  in  glossiness  and  color.  She  had 
the  most  delicious  little  mouth  ever  seen,  like  noth- 
ing so  much  as  a  ripe  cherry  in  hue  and  form.  Of 
late  years,  she  had  lost  her  good  looks  and  grown 
stout.  Her  death  was  due  to  an  act  of  singular  im- 
prudence. While  covered  with  eruptions  from  an 
attack  of  measles,  she  conceived  the  fatal  idea  of 
sponging  her  breast  to  allay  the  heat  and  irritation. 
Thirty-six  hours  later  she  was  dead  from  pneu- 
monia. 

Mrs.  Stanley  was  considered  rather  too  reserved 
and  haughty  to  suit  New  York  people  ;  but  in  Bos- 
ton, society  has  opened  its  arms  and  apparently  en- 
joyed a  most  cordial  return  of  its  embrace.  You 
may  have  heard  of  her  present  to  the  Wellesley 
College  girls.  Delighted  with  her  reception,  Mrs. 
Stanley  sat  down  at  her  desk,  drew  a  check  on  her 
personal  account  for  six  hundred  dollars,  and  bade 
Manager  Pond  send  four  Khndred  tickets  to  the 
young  collegians.  The  girls,  in  return,  when  next 
they  saw  her,  greeted  her  with  a  unique  chorus  of 
"  Stanley,  Stanley,  S-t-.-i-n-l-c-y  !  "  spelled  out  to 
the  music  of  a  college  melody.  She  received 
twenly-lwo  invitations  to  dinner  for  that  day,  and 
the  proportion  has  nearly  been  kept  up  through  the 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

At  the  Ball. 
A  silken  cord  upon  her  arm, 

So  soft  and  round  and  white, 
Suspends,  secure  from  every  harm, 

This  Htde  book  to-night. 

Within  the  tiny  tome  I  glance ; 

The  ball  has  just  begun : 
But  some  one's  taken  every  dance — 

She  might  have  saved  me  one. 

1  look  along  the  list  of  names, 

And  looking  there  1  see 
That  waltzes  seven  some  fellow  claims 
Whose  name  begins  with  D. 

I'm  hurt,  and  say  so  in  a  way 

I  fear  is  scarce  polite. 
But  as  I  turn  I  hear  her  say : 
"  Don't  leave  me  so  to-night !" 

Then,  with  a  sudden,  tender  smile, 
She  whispered  :   "  Don't  look  blue. 

You  might  have  known  it  all  the  while — 
That  D  was  meant  for  U." 

— London  Figaro. 

After  the  Ball. 
Amid  the  merry  dancers 

My  face  is  blithe  and  bright, 
And  in  the  waltz  or  lancers 

My  feet  are  lithe  and  light. 
He  frowns  to  see  me  laughing 

Amid  the  joyous  crew, 
And  thinks  1  do  not  love  him : 

Ah,  if  he  only  knew  ! 

He  deems  a  woman's  passion 

The  art  of  a  coquette, 
And  vows  that  naught  but  fashion 

My  heart  hath  stirred  as  yet, 
He  only  sees  the  actress 

Before  the  play  is  through  ; 
Alas  !  behind  the  curtain : 

Ah  !  if  he  only  knew  ! 

Mu?t  women  e'er  be  wearing 

The  heart  upon  the  sleeve, 
A  mark  for  idle  staring 

That  lovers  may  believe  ? 
I  am  not  cold,  nor  fickle, 

Forgetful,  nor  untrue ; 
I  love  him,  I  adore  him  : 

Ah,  if  he  only  knew  ! 
— Samuel  M.  Peck  in  the  Tunes- Democrat. 


Not  Heads,  but  Hearts. 

"  The  man  1  many  must  wealthy  be," 

The  maiden  said ; 

And  planned  her  marriage  delightfully 

Within  her  head. 

"  The  girl  I  marry  must  beauteous  be," 

The  young  man  said  ; 
And  he  pictured  her  seductively 
Within  his  head. 

But  on  a  day  did  the  maiden  find 

One  man  to  be 
The  only  want  of  her  heart  and  mind, 

And  poor  was  he. 

And  on  a  day  was  the  man  impressed 

One  girl  to  gain 
Who  alone  could  bring  to  him  joy  and  rest, 

And  she  was  plain. 

Thus  both  discovered  their  matches  wrought 

Not  by  the  head, 
But  that,  awaking  in  ways  unthought, 

'Tis  hearts  that  wed. 

^  — New  York  World. 

A  New  Catechism. 

HE. 

What  is  it  makes  this  life  worth  living, 
Tell  me,  when  all  has  been  said  and  done? 

SHE. 

It  is  the  rapture  of  forgiving, 
When  you  yourself  are  the  guilty  one. 


What  makes  us  all  so  opposed  to  dying, 

When  so  much  of  Heaven  we  all  have  heard  ? 


Because  when  we're  dead  there's  no  replying, 
And  woman  must  have  the  final  word. 


What  is  your  own  idea  of  Heaven — 
Of  heaven  on  earth,  perhaps  I  mean? 


A  place  where  the  men  are  all  twenty-seven 
And  I  am  the  only  girl,  just  eighteen. 


What's  your  idea  of  a  perfect  poet, 
One  to  whom  all  should  bow  die  knee  ? 


How  absurd  you  are  !     Well,  if  you  must  know  it, 
The  poet  who  writes  of  love  and  me. 

— SomcrvilU  Journal. 

Who?    What?    Which?    Where? 
When  the  young  debutante  gets  sight  of  a  beau, 

She  scarcely  can  ptep  thro'  the  leaves  of  her  fan, 
Her  heart  doth  so  flutter,  her  cheeks  do  so  glow. 

As  she  asks,  all  a-trembling :  "  Who  is  the  man  ?  " 

Twenty  doth  bring  her  to  years  of  discretion, 
No  longer  she  blushes,  but  changes  her  plan  ; 

With  thoughts  of  the  pocket,  the  place,  the  profession. 
She  questions  the  circle  with  :   "  What  is  the  man  ?  " 

At  thirty,  each  day  the  thought  doth  appal  her, 
That  hour  by  hour  her  roses  grow  wan ; 

Her  circle  of  lovers  grow  smaller  and  smaller — 
She  duns  each  deceiver  with  :  "Which  is  the  man?" 

Forty  changes  her  tune,  and  grown  romantic, 
Deems  it  charming  to  simper  as  much  as  she  can  ; 

Haunts  watering-places,  streams  the  Atlantic, 

For  the  query  of  life  now  is :    "  Where  is  the  man  *  " 
m  -Life'. 

Vana  Valete. 
Vain  things  farewell,  you  must  delight  no  more ; 

Old  pipe,  adieu  ;  you  scent  the  curtains  so — 
'Tis  strange  she  never  noticed  it  before— 

A  few  more  puffs,  old  friend,  and  you  must  go. 
No  little  games  of  ' '  draw."     Well,  that's  all  right ; 

The  boys  can  visit  Charley,  now,  or  Ned. 
No  more  sweet  songs  to  while  a  Summer's  night, 

Though  we  sang  charmingly,  she  often  said. 
No  "/•oculaaurata" ;  they're  tabooed  ; 

I  must-keep  early  hours,  must  cut  the  boys  — 
In  fact,  I  must  be  very,  very  good 

And  give  up  all  manage  de  garcon  joys. 
So  die  old  order  passeth :  these  must  go, 

These  photographs ;  I'll  toss  them  in  the  grate. 
Clarissc,  Ma  Belle.  Pcpita,  Bonnie -no, 

I'll  keep  them  ;  but  I'll  hide  them,  though,  from  Kate. 
Pipe,  pictures,  pocuta,  all  under  ban : 
/  ana  valete,      I'm  a  married  man. 

BNVOV. 

Ah  '  Prince,  1*11  give  you  a  pointer,  as  men  say  ; 
\  ou,  too,  shall  bid  adieu  to  these  some  day, 

And  make  the  sacrifice  with  fewer  sighs. 
If  only  you  enjoy  them  while  you  may.      —Puck. 


N ..  safer  Remedy  can  be  had  for  Coughs  and  Colds, 
or  any  trouble  of  the  Throat,  than  "Brawn's  Bronchial 
Troches."     Price  25  cents.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


THE    CHARADE-PARTY. 

By.  F.  Anstey. 

Scene — The  library  of  a  country-house  ;  the  tables 
and  chairs  are  heaped  with  brocades,  draper- 
ies, and  properties  of  all   kinds,  which   the 
ladies  of  the  company  are  trying  on,  while  the 
men  rack  their  brains  for  a  suitable  word.    In 
a  secluded  comer,  Mr.  Nightingale  and  Miss 
Rose  are  conversing  in  whispers. 
Mr.  H^^r/tfr  (stage-manager  and  organizer—  self- 
appointed}—  No — but  I  say,   really,  you  know,  we 
must  try  and  decide  on  something— we've  been  out 
half  an  hour,  and  the  people  will    be    getting  im- 
patient!     (To  the  ladies.  I    Do  come  and  help;  it's 
really  no  use  dressing  up  till  we've  settled  what  we're 
going    to    do.     Can't    anybody   think    of   a    good 
word? 

Miss  Larkspur— We  ought  to  make  a  continuous 
story  of  it,  with  the  same  plot  and  characters  all 
through.  We  did  that  once  at  the  Grange,  and  it 
was  awfully  good — just  like  a  regular  comedy  ! 

Mr.  Whipster— Ah,  but  we've  got  to  hit  on  a 
word  first.  Come — nobody  got  an  idea  ?  Night- 
ingale, you're  not  much  use  over  there,  you  know. 
I  hope  you  and  Miss  Rose  have  been  putting  your 
heads  together  ? 

Mr.  Nightingale  (confused)— Eh?  No,  nothing- 
of  the  sort  !  Ob,  ah — yes,  we've  thought  of  a  lot  of 
words. 

Miss  Rose — Only  you've   driven  them  all  out  of 

our  heads  again  !    (They  resume  their  conversation.) 

Mr.    Whipster — Well,    do    make  a   suggestion, 

somebody  !     Professor,  won't  you  give  us  a  word  ? 

Chorus  of  Ladies— Oh,  do,  professor — you're  sure 

to  think  of  something  clever  ! 

Professor  Pollen  (modestly! — Well,  really,  I've  so 

little  experience  in  these  matters  that .     A  word 

has  just  occurred  to  me,  however  ;  I  don't  know,  of 
course,  whether  it  will  meet  with  approval  —  (he 
beams  at  them  with  modest  pride  through  his  spec- 
tacles)— it's  "  Monocotyledonous." 

Chorus  of  Ladies — Charming  !  Monocottle — oh, 
can't  we  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Whipster  (dubiously)— We  might — but — er — 
what's  it  mean  ? 

Professor  Pollen  —  It's  a  simple  botanical  term, 
signifying  a  plant  which  has  only  one  cup-shaped 

leaf,  or  seed-lobe.     Plants  with  two  are  termed 

Mr.  Whipster — I  don't  see  how  we're  going  to  act 
a  plant  with  only  one  seed-lobe  myself — and  then  the 
syllables — "  mon"-"oh"-"cot"-"  till" — we  shouldn't 
get  done  before  midnight,  you  know  ! 

Professor  Pollen  (with  mild  pique)— Well,  I  merely 
threw  it  out  as  a  suggestion.  I  thought  it  could  have 
been  made  amusing.  No  doubt  I  was  wrong  ;  no 
doubt. 

Mr.  Settee  (nervously) — I've  thought  of  a  word. 
How  would — er — "familiar"  do  ? 

Mr.  Whipster  (severely) — Now,  really.  Settee,  do 
tr}-  not  to  footle  like  this  !  ( Mr.  Settee  subsides  amid 
general  disapproval.) 

Mr.  Flinders  (with  a  flash  of  genius) — I've  got  it — 
Gamboge ! 

Mr.  Whipster — Gamboge,  eh  ?    Let's  see  how  that 
would  work — "  Gam  "-"  booge."     How  do  you  see  it 
yourself  ? 
(Mr.  Flinders  discovers,  on  reflection,  that  he  does 
not  see  it,  and  the  suggestion  is  allowed  to 
drop. ) " 
Miss    Pelagia    Rhys — I've    an    idea.      Familiar ! 
"  Fame  "-"ill"-"  liar,"  you  know.    (Chorus  of  ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr.    Whipster — Capital !     The  very  thing — con- 
gratulate you.  Miss  Rhys ! 
Mr.  Settee  (sotto  voce)— But,  I  say,  look  here.     I 

suggested  that,  you  know,  and  you  said 

Mr,  Whipster  (ditto) — What  on  earth  does  it  mat- 
ter who  suggests  it,  so  long  as  it's  right?    Don't  be 
an  ass,  Settee  !     (Aloud.)    How  are  we  going  to  do 
the  first  syllable,  "fame,"  eh?    (Mr.  Settee  sulks.) 
Mr.   Pushington— Oh,    that's   easy.     One    of   us 
must  come  on  as  a  poet,  and  all  the  ladies  must 
crowd  round,  flattering  him,  asking  for  his   auto- 
graph, and  so  on.     I  don't  mind  doing  the  poet  mv- 
self,  if  nobody  else  feels  up  to  it. 
(He  begins  to  dress  for  the  part  by  turning  his 
dress-coat  inside  out,  and  putting  on  a  turban 
and  a  liberty  sash,  by  way  of  indicating  the 
eccentricity  of  genius  ;  the  ladies  adorn  them- 
selves with  a  similar  regard  to  realism,  and 
even  more  care  for  appearances.) 

AFTER  THE    FIRST  SYLLABLE. 

(The  performers  return  from  the  drawing-room, 
followed  by  fayit  applause.) 

Mr.  Pushington — Went  capitally,  that  syllable, 
eh  ?  (No  response.  \  You  might  have  played  up  to 
me  a  little  more  than  you  did — you  others.  You  let 
me  do  everything  ! 

Miss  Larkspur — You  never  let  any  of  us  get  a 
word  in  ! 

Mr.  Pushington — Because  you  all  talked  at  once, 
that  was  all.  Now  then— "  ill.''  I'll  be  a  celebrated 
doctor,  and  you  all  come  to  me  one  by  one,  and  say 
you're  ill— see  ? 

(Attires  himself  for  the  rdle  of  a  physician  in  a 
dressing-gown  and  an  old  yeomanry  helmet.) 

Mr.  Whipster  (huffily)— Seems  to  me  I  may  as 
well  go  and  sit  with  the  audience— I'm  no  use 
here  ! 

Mr.  Pushington— Oh,  yes,  Whipster,  I  want  you 


to  be  my  confidential  butler,  and  show  the  patients 
in. 
(Mr.  Whipster  accepts — with  a  view  to  showing 
Pushington  that  other  people  can  act  as  well 

as  he.) 

AFTER    THE   SECOND  SYLLABLE. 

Mr.  Pushington — Seemed  to  drag  a  little,  some- 
how !  There  was  no  necessity  for  you  to  make  all 
those  long  soliloquies,  Whipster.  A  doctor's  con- 
fidential servant  wouldn't  chatter  so  much  ! 

Mr.  Whipster — You  were  so  confoundedly  solemn 
over  it,  I  had  to  put  some  fun  in  somewhere  ! 

Mr.  Pushington— Wei],  you  might  have  put  it 
where  some  one  could  see  it.     Nobody  laughed. 

Professor  Polle?i — I  don't  know,  Mr.  Pushington, 
why,  when  I  was  describing  my  symptoms — which 
I  can  vouch  for  as  scientifically  correct — you  per- 
sisted in  kicking  my  legs  under  the  table — it  was  un- 
professional, sir,  and  extremely  painful. 

Mr.  Pushington — I  was  only  trying  to  hint  to  you 
that  as  there  were  a  dozen  other  people  to  follow,  it 
was  time  you  cut  the  interview  short,  professor — that 
one  syllable  alone  has  taken  nearly  an  hour. 

Miss  Buckram— II  I  had  known  the  kind  of  ques- 
tions you  were  going  to  ask  me,  Mr.  Pushington,  I 
should  certainly  not  have  exposed  myself  to  them. 
I  say  no  more,  but  I  must  positively  decline  to  ap- 
pear with  you  again. 

Mr.  Pushington — Oh,  but  really,  you  know,  in 
charades  one  gets  carried  away  at  times.  I  assure 
you,  I  hadn't  the  remotest  (etc. — until  Miss  Buck- 
ram is  partly  mollified.)  Now,  then— last  syllable. 
Look  here,  I'll  be  a  regular  impostor,  don't  you 
know,  and  all  of  you  come  on  and  say  what  a  bar 
I  am.     We  ought  to  make  that  screamingly  funny  ! 

AFTER   THE  THIRD   SYLLABLE. 

Mr.  Pushington — Muddled?  Of  course  it  was 
muddled — you  all  called  me  a  liar  before  I  opened 
my  mouth  ! 

The  Rest — But  you  didn't  seem  to  know  bow  to 
begin,  and  we  had  to  bring  the  word  in  somehow. 

Pushington — Bring  it  in  ? — but  you  needn't  have 
let  it  out.  There  was  Settee  there,  shouting  "  liar  " 
till  he  was  black  in  the  face.  We  must  have  looked 
a  set  of  idiots  from  the  front.  I  shan't  go  in  again 
(muttering).  It's  no  use  acting  charades  with  people 
who  don't  understand  it.  There  ;  settle  the  word 
yourselves ! 

AFTER  THE    WORD — AMONG*  THE  AUDIENCE. 

General  murmur — What  can  it  be  ?  Not  Turk,  I 
suppose,  or  magician  ? — quarreling  ? — Parnellite  ? — 
impertinence  ?  Shall  we  give  it  up  ?  No,  they  like 
us  to  guess,  poor  things  ;  and  besides,  if  we  don't, 
they'll  do  another  ;  and  it's  getting  so  late,  and  such 
a  long  drive  home.  Oh,  they're  all  coming  back  ; 
then  it  is  over.  No,  indeed,  we  can't  imagine. 
"Familiar!"  To  be  sure; — how  clever,  and  how 
well  you  all  acted  it,  to  be  sure — you  must  be  quite 
tired  after  it  all.  I  am  sure  we — hem — are  deeply 
indebted  to  you.  .  .  .  My  dear  Miss  Rose,  how  won- 
derfully you  disguised  yourself.  I  never  recognized 
you  a  bit,  nor  you,  Mr.  Nightingale.  What  part 
did  you  take  ? 

Mr.  Nightingale — I — er — didn't  take  any  particu- 
lar part — wasn't  wanted,  you  know. 

Miss  Rose — Not  to  act — so  we  stayed  outside  and 
— and — arranged  things. 

An  Old  Lady — Indeed  ?  Then  you  had  all  the 
hard  work,  and  none  of  the  pleasure,  my  dear,  I'm 
afraid. 

Miss  Rose  (sweetly) — Oh,  no.  I  mean  yes! — but 
we  didn't  mind  it  much. 

The  Old  Lady — And  which  of  you  settled  what  the 
word  was  to  be  ? 

Mr.  Nightingale — Well,  1  believe  we  settled  that 
together. 

tCarriages  are  announced  ;  departure  of  guests 
who  are  not  of  the  house-party.  In  the  smok- 
ing-room, Mr.  Pushington  discovers  that  he 
does  not  seem  exactly  popular  with  the  other 
men,  and  puts  it  down  to  jealousy.) — From 
"  Voces  Populi." 

For  Nervous  Headache 
USE   HORSFORD'S   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts,  Waterville,  Me.,  says:  "I 
have  found  it  of  great  benefit  in  nervous  headache, 
dyspepsia,  and  neuralgia.  I  think  it  is  giving  great 
satisfaction  where  it  is  thoroughly  tried." 


"  L.  G.  B."  writes  :  "  Could  Surgeon  Dietz  have 
killed  his  wife  and  himself  while  in  a  somnambulistic 
condition  ?  There  seems  to  have  been  no  motive 
for  the  tragedy  ;  and  the  cases  are  rare  in  which 
persons  have  become  so  suddenly  insane." 


—  Miss  Magda  Bugge,  Norwegian  Pianist, 
begs  to  announce  that  she  has  removed  to  1030  Pine 
Street,  and  is  prepared  to  take  a  few  moie  pupils  at 
her  residence,  or  at  Steinway  Hall,  206  and  208  Post 
Street. 


—  There  is  nothing  equal  to  Holmes'.-, 
Fragrant  Frostilla  for  chapped  hands.  All  druggists 
sell  it  for  25  cents. 

—  The  finest  olive  oil  for  salads,  etc.,  is 
imported  by  Greenbaum  &  Co.,  128  Post  St.     Try  it. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  yout  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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The  Eyre-Macondray  Wedding. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  Pern'  Preston  Eyre,  son  of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  and  Miss  Elina  Ather- 
ton  Macondray,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Percival  W.  Selby, 
took  place  last  Wednesday  at  the  Selby  villa,  in  Fair 
Oaks,  near  Menlo  Park.  It  was  celebrated  in  a 
ouiet  manner,  owing  to  the  recent  demise  of  Mrs. 
Domingo  de  Atherton.  The  parlors  were  prettily 
decorated  in  tones  of  purple,  white,  and  red,  through 
the  use  of  violets  and  pinks.  Before  a  background 
of  spreading  fern  sprays  was  an  improvised  sanc- 
tuary and  altar,  adorned  with  lighted  candelabra  and 
fair  blossoms.  It  was  there  that  the  marriage  cere- 
mony was  performed  at  noon  in  the  presence  of  a 
limited  number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends. 
The  bride  was  assisted  by  Miss  Man-  Eyre,  as  maid 
of  honor,  and  by  Miss  Daisy  Cass?rly,  Miss  Mamie 
Woolrich,  and  Miss  Babette  Howard  as  bridesmaids, 
while  little  Miss  Carmelita  Selby,  in  a  pretty  white 
gown,  headed  the  bridal  cortege.  The  best  man  was 
Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray.  A  description  of  the 
dresses  of  the  ladies  in  the  bridal  party  is  as  follows  : 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  beautiful  toileE  of  white  satin, 
trimmed  elaborately  with,  point  lace— the  same,  in  fact,  that 
had  adorned  her  mother's  wedding-dress.  The  train  was 
made  a  la.  cour,  and  the  corsage  was  high,  with  long  sleeves. 
Her  veil  of  white  silk  moleine  was  confined  to  the  coiffure 
by  a  spray  of  orange-blossoms,  and  fell  gracefully  to  the  end 
of  the  train.  She  carried  a  hand-bouquet  of  Niphetos 
roses  encompassed  by  silken  ribbons. 

The  maid-of-honor  and  bridesmaids  were  becomingly 
attired  in  gowns  of  bengalihe,  draped  with  mousseline  de  soie, 
and  carried  bouquets  of  Rainbow  roses. 

The  ceremony  was  impressively  read  by  Most 
Reverend  Archbishop  Riordan,  who  was  assisted  by 
Rev.  Father  Reardon,  pastor  of  the  Menlo  Park 
chapel.  The  ceremony  was  followed  by  the  usual 
congratulations,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  a  de- 
licious dijeuner  was  enjoyed.  The  bridal  party  oc- 
cupied the  sitting-room,  and  the  guests  were  seated 
at  small  tables  on  the  wide  verandah  overlooking  the 
picturesque  grounds  of  the  villa.  Later  in  the  day 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eyre  left  for  a  Southern  trip  and  will 
be  away  a  couple  of  weeks.  They  were  the  recep- 
ients  of  an  elegant  array  of  costly  gifts. 


The  Club  of  'go. 
The  members  of  the  Club  of  '90  entertained  their 
friends  last  Tuesday  evening,  when  they  gave  their 
third  party.  This  time  the  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma 
McMillan  were  the  hostesses,  and  their  residence,  on 
the  corner  of  Guerrero  and  Ridley  Streets,  was  the 
scene  of  action.  As  has  been  the  case  at  the  pre- 
vious parties  of  this  club,  each  member  resolved  her- 
self into  a  committee  of  one  to  attend  personally  to 
the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  all  the  guests,  and  con- 
sequently the  affair  was  a  success  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  The  floors  were  all  canvased  for  dan- 
cing, and  each  room  bore  tasteful  evidence  of  atten- 
tion from  the  decorators.  The  mantels  were  con- 
cealed from  sight  beneath  masses  of  chrysan- 
themums, roses,  and  scarlet-hued  berries  fronded 
delicately  with  asparagus  tenuissimus  and  other 
fine  ferns,  while  the  hearthstones  were  ornate 
with  beautiful  potted  plants  in  bloom .  There 
were  but  few  non-dancers,  and  they  were  well 
provided  for  in  the  hallway.-  The  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  very  pretty  girls  beautifully  gowned 
was  a  pleasing  factor  of  the  party.  At  midnight 
all  proceeded  to  the  upper  floor  of  the  resi- 
dence, where  four  rooms  were  arranged  for  supper. 
The  front  room  was  divided  into  two  sections,  repre- 
senting tents,  and  the  decoration  was  Japanesque. 
In  the  central  room  was  a  large  table  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  club,  and  this  room,  as  well  as  the  others, 
was  made  attractive  with  decorations.  A  bounteous 
menu  was  served,  and  at  its  conclusion  the  parlors 
were  sought,  and  two  hours  more  were  devoted  to 
dancing.  The  Misses  McMillan  proved  themselves 
charming  hostesses,  and  received  the  congratulations 
of  all  who  were  present.  Two  more  parties  will  be 
given,  but  they  will  not  take  place  until  after  the 
Lenten  season.  .  Miss  Tillie  Feldmann  and  Miss  Ida 
Carleton  will  be  the  last  two  entertainers. 

The  Baker  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  gave  a  delightful  din- 
ner-party last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  residence, 
1882  Washington  Street.  The  table  was  exquisitely 
decorated  in  a  novel  design  wherein  daffodils,  snow- 
drops, and  violets  were  displayed  as  if  ornamenting 
a  rural  hillside.  The  menu  was  perfect  in  its  ap- 
pointments and  several  hours  were  most  enjoyably 
passed  at  table.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Hawes,  Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  C.  Boardman,  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  General  John 
Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  others. 


Mr.  Stokes  Entertains. 

A  very  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given  last 
Monday  by  Mr.  James  Brett  Stokes,  at  his  bachelor 
apartments  on  Post  Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  John 
O'Neil  Reis.     Among  the  others  invited  were  : 

Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  the  Misses  Brooks,  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  Miss  Bissell,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Mr.  T.  Cary  Friedlander,  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  George  Hall. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  Lenten  season  will  commence  next  Wednes- 
day and  end  on  March  22d. 

A  matinee  tea  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Adam  Grant 
to-day  (Saturday)  at  her  residence,  1112  Bush 
Street.  " 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart  will  give  a  dancing-party  on 


Monday  evening,  February  9th,  at  her  residence  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  has  issued  invitations  for  an 
"  at  home"  for  Monday,  February  9th. 

The  announcement  in  several  papers  that  the 
opera  "  Girofl^-Girofla "  would  soon  be  produced 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Art  Association  was  some- 
what premature.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  it  will 
be  three  months  before  it  can  be  produced  if  the 
present  ideas  are  adhered  to. 

Invitations  have  been  issued  by  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cum- 
mings  for  the  wedding  of  her  daughter,  Jessie 
A.  Lawrence,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Avery,  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  will  take 
place  next  Saturday  evening  at  Sunol,  Alameda 
County. 

Mr.  John  H.  Maynard  gave  an  enjoyable  dinner- 
party recently  at  his  home,  1001  Pine  Street.  His 
guests  were  the  Misses  Huntsman,  Miss  Lillie 
Brush,  Miss  Waters,  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton,  and  Dr. 
William  Simpson. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Tatum  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  at  dinner  last  Wednesday  evening. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twelve.  After  several  hours 
spent  over  a  delicious  menu,  the  remainder  of  the 
evening  was  passed  with  music  and  conversation  in 
the  drawing-room.  Those  present  were  :  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Crittenden  Thornton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  B. 
Chase,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  Miss 
Ashe,  Miss  Goad,  Mr.  McLaren,  and  Mr.  E.  M. 
Greenway. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  recently  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  in  honor  of  Major  Wilhelm,  U.  S.  A., 
prior  to  his  departure  for  St.  Paul,  Minn.  The 
others  present  were  :  Miss  Lillie  Brush,  Miss  Lizzie 
Sinton,  Miss  Waters,  and  Mr.  Henry  Walker. 

Mr.  William  Macondray  gave  a  breakfast  at  the 
Cosmos  Club  last  Saturday,  in  honor  of  Mr.  Perry 
P.  Eyre.  The  others  present  were  :  Mr.  George 
H.  Lent,  Mr.  F.  S.  Moody,  Mr.  George  Vernon 
Gray,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison,  Mr.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  N. 
G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Beaver,  Mr.  John  O.  Blan- 
chard,  and  Lieutenant  John  H.  Gibbons,  U.  S.  N. 

Party  calls  will  be  made  at  the  residence  of  the 
Misses  McMillan  on  Friday  evening,  February  20th. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins,  nee  Felton,  of  Philadel- 
phia, are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loo  mis  at 
Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  is  entertaining  Miss  Coit,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  at  her  residence  on  Laguna  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bingham,  of  Marysville,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs. 

Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  at 
Mare  .Island. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  soon  leave  to  visit  Coronado 
Beach  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Maud  Nickerson,  who  has  been  visiting  Eastern 
friends  since  her  return  from  Europe  several  months  ago,  is 
expected  to  arrive  here  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise  will  soon  leave  for  a  two  weeks'  trip  in 
the  Southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mrs.  Holt,  Miss  Lena  Maynard,  and  Miss  Jessie  New- 
lands  were  recently  the  guests  of  Paymaster  J.  R.  Stanton, 
U.  S.  N.,  at  Mare  Island. 

Miss  Rising,  of  Virginia,  Nev.,  has  been  in  the  city  during 
the  past  week  visiting  her  many  friends. 

The  Misses  Rountree  are  passing  several  weeks  at  Mare 
Island  as  the  guests  of  Admiral  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Benham, 
U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pullman,  Miss  Pullman,  Miss  Har- 
riet Pullman,  and  Miss  Florence  Clarke,  of  Pullman,  111., 
arrived  here  last  Wednesday,  having  completed  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet,  of  San  Mateo,  have  been 
passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  returned  to  New  York  last 
Monday  after  an  enjoyable  visit  here,  during  which  they 
have  been  the  recipients  of  many  delightful  social  attentions. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Helen  Mather,  and  Miss 
Lillie  Brush  returned  to  the  city  during  the  week  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  Robert  Johnson  at  Buena  Vista. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  have  left  for  the  East  and 
will  be  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  John  N.  Feathe"ston  and  Mr.  Leland  S.  Lathrop  re- 
turned on  Monday  from  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  B.  Ryan  at  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
visit  to  her  sister,  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montaoya,  Jr. 

Mr.  J.  Frank  Brown  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Monterey 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Carl  W.  Jungen,  of  Mare  Island,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
W.  W.  Morrow,  m  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  Babcock  is  expected  back  from  the  East  in  a 
few  days. 

Mr.  George  D.  Nagle  has  gone  to  Prescott,  A.  T.,  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Mr.  Cal.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  James  W. 
Byrne  are  in  Nice,  France,  where  ihey  will  remain  to  witness 
the  carnival  and  fetes. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  a  protracted  stay  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  A.  T.  Badlam  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday  after 
an  extended  tourof  the  Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,  whose  life  was  despaired  of  a  week 
ago,  is  now  convalescing  with  every  hope  for  a  speedy  recov- 
ery from  her  severe  illness. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  who  is  visiting  relatives  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara, will  go  to  Coronado  Beach  next  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  have  returned  to  the  city  after 
an  extended  trip  through  the  south.  Mr.  Thorn  has  greatly 
improved  in  health. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Flavin  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Hall,  of  Oakland,  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  General  and  Mrs,  Cosby  in  Sacramento- 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  has  returned  from  the  East  and  is  at  a 
Montgomery  Street  hotel.  Miss  Mary  Bowen  will  not  return 
home  until  the  last  of  March. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Holman,  nee  Durbrow,  have  re- 
turned from  their  southern  trip,  and  will  leave  for  Seattle  in 
about  a  week. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

The  captain  and  ward-room  officers  of  the  U.  S.  R.  S. 
Independence  have  issued  invitations  for  a  reception  and 
matinee  dance  which  will  take  place  on  ship-board  to-day 
(Saturday)  from  two  until  half-past  five  o'clock. 

A  hop  will  be  given  at  the  Presidio  next  Tuesday  evening. 

Lieutenant  James  Ashley  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  of  Mare 
Island,  has  gone  to  San  Luis  Obispo  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health. 


DCIV.— Bill  of  Far*  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  1891. 
Crab  Soup. 
Broiled  Quail  on  Toast. 
Potato  Croquettes.     Asparagus. 
Stewed  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Lamb,  Mint  Sauce. 

Vegetable  Salad. 
Lemon  Pie.     Strawberries. 


A    SCIENTIST'S    OPINION. 

The  gifted  pen  of  Mrs.  Mary  Olmsted  Stanton,  of 
our  city,  has  recenUy  given  to  the  world  a  book  the 
like  of  which  has  not  before  been  seen.  It  is  upon 
a  subject  old  enough  to  be  better  understood,  one 
upon  which  we  literally  look  a  thousand  times  every 
day,  and  about  which  we  know  as  little  as  of  the 
seasons  of  Saturn.  Let  this  go  to  the  discredit  of 
mankind  and  not  to  the  discredit  of  the  great  author 
of  this  great  work. 

The  book,  from  its  first  appearance,  commanded 
attention  and  created  sensations.  It  has  received 
from  the  prominent  newspapers,  magazines,  and 
journals  throughout  America,  extensive,  critical,  and 
complimentary  reviews.  It  has  attracted  the  notice 
of  men  of  thought  everywhere. 

The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  make  of  physiognomy  a 
science.  In  proceeding  to  do  this,  the  author  gives 
evidences  of  an  acquaintance  with  literature,  history, 
the  sciences,  the  arts,  physiology  and  anatomy,  law, 
and  various  other  subjects,  which,  in  one  individual, 
is  marvelous.  She  is  convinced  that  man's  knowl- 
edge of  himself  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  knowledge 
of  his  surroundings. 

The  work  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of  what  is 
popularly  known  as  materialism,  to  which  position, 
without  doubt,  the  thought  of  to-day  is  drifting.  "  It 
takes  the  position  that  mind  inheres  in  the  entire 
organism,  and  that  the  brain  is  only  one  source  of 
the  mind  or  of  mental  operations  ;  that  the  mind  and 
body  are  one  and  indivisible,  and  can  not  be  judged 
as  separate  entities  ;  that  the  mind  is  not  shut  up  in 
the  skull."  These  assertions  are  sweeping,  and  while 
some  of  them  are  true  and  capable  of  demonstration, 
others  are  still  sub  judice  and  probably  will  always 
be.  They  are  speculative.  The  mind  and  the  liv- 
ing, active  body  can  not  be  judged  as  separate  en- 
tities, but  to  say  that  mind  is  essence,  a  form  of  mat- 
ter, that  it  may  change,  decay,  decompose,  die,  is 
asserting  what  we  can  neither  prove  nor  comprehend. 
We  do  not  yet  know  what  is  life  nor  what  is  death, 
and  when  a  body  gives  up  its  vital  spark  we  have  no 
means  of  knowing  whether  that  spark  which  we  call 
intelligence,  mind,  soul,  vital  principle,  has  continued 
its  existence,  and  if  so,  in  what  form  or  under  what 
influences.  This,  however,  is  a  diversion  and  for- 
eign to  our  present  purpose. 

The  book  studies  physiognomy  in  a  much  wider 
range  than  the  term  is  usually  taken  to  signify.  Not 
the  face  alone  is  severely  analyzed,  but  after  ques- 
tioning every  point  and  curve  from  ear  to  ear,  from 
chin  to  occiput,  all  other  parts  of  the  body  are 
brought  under  surveillance — the  chest,  the  limbs,  the 
fingers,  the  feet.  When  the  external  and  visible 
pans  are  scrutinized,  attention  is  turned  to  things 
that  are  unseen  and  internal.  The  bones,  the  mus- 
cles, the  kidneys,  the  liver,  the  intestines,  the  brain, 
the  glands,  each  and  all  are  claimed  to  sustain  influ- 
ences in  the  mental  make-up  of  the  individual. 
Every  physician  well  knows  that  the  suppression  of 
bile  conduces  to  a  morbid  mental  condition  char- 
acterized by  melancholy,  but  the  explanation  was 
that  the  bile  salts  absorbed  by  blood  and  conveyed 
to  every  part  of  the  economy,  produced  this  mental 
state  by  their  action  upon  the  brain  cells.  No  one 
thought  of  ascribing  this  mysterious  influence  to  the 
liver  itself,  or  ventured  to  claim  that  this  great  gland 
in  health  gave  rise  to  the  mental  condition  called 
hope,  and  in  disease  deprived  us  of  it. 

In  like  measure  are  other  mental  states  said  to  be 
controlled  by  other  organs.  The  intestinal  system 
governs  the  feelings  of  friendship,  somewhat  upon 
the  principle  that  dyspeptics  are  cross,  while  those 
who  digest  well  are  good-natured.  The  glandular 
system  has  to  do  with  benevolence  ;  the  kidneys  with 
conscientiousness,  integrity,  morality  ;  the  osseous 
system  with  veneration  ;  the  muscular,  with  self-will. 
At  first  thought  this  may  seem  like  madness,  but  he 
who  reads  this  book  will  find  it  is  not  madness,  but 
method.  There  are  reasons  given  for  all  these  con- 
clusions, and  good  ones,  too.  They  are  based  on  the 
principle  that  while  the  brain  is  the  chief  mental 
organ,  mind  inheres  in  the  entire  organism,  In  every 
atom  of  the  body.  The  author  is  not  alone  in  this 
theory,  but  has  the  support  of  many  of  the  greatest 
thinkers  of  the  age. 

The  book  is  destined  to  make  a  science  of  physi- 
ognomy. It  lays  the  foundation  for  a  new  system  of 
metaphysics,  and  for  a  n<  w  physiology.  It  can  not 
fail  vastly  to  extend  the  mental  horizon  of  any  one 
who  reads  it.  To  the  physician  it  is  of  especial 
value.  It  will  give  an  insight  into  much  that  has 
long  been  dark  and  mysterious.  It  will  teach  him 
more  of  human  nature  than  he  ever  hoped  to  know, 
and  if  half  it  teaches  is  true,  our  knowledge  of  man 
and  mind  will  be  increased  a  thousand-fold. — Edi- 
torial in  the  Pacific  Medical  Journal  for  February, 
i8gi.  _     

—  If  you  wish  a  nobby  style  silk  or  Derby 
stiff  hat,  call  at  Dixon's  new  store,  No.  429  Kearny 
Street,  near  California. 


—  E.  A.  Belcher, 

Attorney  at  law.  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  R.uss  House. 


REDUCTION  SALE! 


For  the  next  Sixty  Days  we  will 
sell  our  ART  and  FANCY  GOODS 
with  lO  per  cent,  discount  oft',  to 
make  room  for  New  Importations 
from  Europe. 

We  have  received  New  Etchings 
and  Engravings,  which  we  sell, 
with  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Frames, 
at  lowest  market  prices. 


S.  &.  G.  GUMP 

581    and   583 
MARKET    STREET. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Are  30  liable  to  Croup, 
sadden  Colds,  and  va- 
rious throat  troubles, 
that  no  family  should 
be  without 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 


y  It  gives  instant  relief 
^f  and  effects  a  penna- 
=a""  nent  cure. 


"  I  have  used  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 
family  for  thirty  vears 
and  have  alwaysfoirad 
it  the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which  com- 
plaint my  children  have  been  subject." — 
Capt.  U.  Carley,  Brooklyn.  N.  T. 

"  Four  of  my  children  were  taken  down  at 
one  time,  the  past  winter,  with  influenza: 
but  thev  were  soon  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ayer's  Pills."— 
M.  Powers,  Red  Lodge.  Montana- 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &Co.f  Lowell,  Maea. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  5)5 


JAMES  DE  FKEMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FKANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

Trie  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
'without  sweet- 
ness. 


GIVEN       AWAY  ! 

FOR  NEXT  30  DATS, 

Regardless    of    Cost 

THE  ENTIRE  STOCK  OF 

Jackets,  Ulsters,  Jerseys 

Wraps,  Skirts,  Children's  Cloaks,  Etc. 


A.  CAILLEAU, 

48  Geary  Street,  cor.  Grant  Avenue. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  "car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Eeandro,  Cal. 


^2, 


TLY    REU^ 

317-319  KEARNT  ST.,  bet.   Bii-h  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conqoered  I      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us.  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Onr  manufactory  and  *".- 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field . 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  9,  1891. 


HjHARTSHORN'S  sHBtg) 

Beware  of  Imitations.  J)      ^__^/V 

NOTICE         Jt     O^Lifr"™ 
AUTOGRAPH   //    i^^^LABEL 

-^^•T-HE  GENUINE 


^HARTSHORN) 


CHARLES   BROWN  &  SON 


Dealers  in  Hie  latest  and  best  improved 

Stoves,  Kitchenware  and  Hardware 

HAVE    REMOVED  TO 

823    MARKET    STREET 

Near  Fourth,  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building. 


Call  and  see  iheir  new  Royal  Grand  and  Winthrop  Grand 
Ranges.     They  lead  the  world. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    ASD    SEE    THEM. 


1/nillCD      P     PUACC        SOLE  AGENTS, 
MltlLtn     &    OnftOL,1041  Market  Street. 


CRATEFUL-CONIFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Cmil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E-.  S.  BONKLLI,   Director, 
G40  Golden  Gate  Avfl. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modem  Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Co 
Next  term  begins  January  5, 


The  Fifty-Fifth  Semi-Annual  Term  of  the 
ITrhan  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  be- 
Kin  «m  Monday,  January  5,  1891.  Miss  Marie 
S.  BKoDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH   VEAK. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  I.EE  liREWER.  M.  A..  Principal. 


Mine.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 
1606  California  Street. 

si  i,.i  ,.< .  ri.MiitiH.il  January  7th,  ik»i  . 

French,  Geruinn,  English,  anil  all  branches 
of  a  |>ollte  education.  I'rofox.r-  of  ac- 
ini. .»  ledged  ill. llit>   only. 


DRINK 


AcosaS 

.-**    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Milnes,  in  his  recently  published  memoirs,  tells 
this  story  of  a  state  fancy  ball  in  Buckingham 
Palace  :  It  is  not  difficult  to  guess  that  the  person 
alluded  to  here  was  the  well-known  prototype  of 
Thackeray's  Lord  Steyne  :  "When  the  Duchess  of 

Sutherland  was  told  Lord  W was  to   be   her 

partner  for  the  quadrille,  she  said :  '  How  dull  it 
will  be  for  him  to  be  so  long  with  some  one  of  a 
decent  character  ?  '  " 


When  Lord  Thanet  was  imprisoned  in  the  tower 
for  the  O'Connor  riot,  three  of  his  friends— the  Duke 
of  Bedford,  the  Duke  of  Laval,  and  Captain  Smith — 
were  admitted  to  play  whist  with  him  and  remain  till 
the  lock-up  hour  of  eleven.  Early  in  the  sitting, 
Captain  Smith  fell  back  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  and  one 
of  the  party  rose  to  call  for  help.  "  Slop  I "  cried 
another,  "we  shall  be  turned  out  if  you  make  a 
noise  ;  let  our  friend  alone  till  eleven  ;  we  can  play 
dummy  and  he'll  be  none  the  worse,  for  I  can  read 
death  in  his  face." 


Quin  was  once  at  a  small  dinner-party.  The 
master  of  the  house,  pushing  a  delicious  pudding 
toward  Quin,  begged  him  to  taste  it.  A  gentleman 
had  just  before  helped  himself  to  an  immense  piece 
of  it.  "  Pray,"  said  Quin,  looking  first  at  the  gen- 
tleman's plate  and  then  at  the  dish,  "which  is  the 

pudding?" Dining   one  day  with   the   Duchess 

of  Marlborough,  her  gTace,  to  Quin's  great  surprise, 
helped  herself  to  the  leanest  part  of  a  haunch  of 
venison,  which  stood  near  her.  "What!"  said 
Quin,  "  does  your  grace  eat  no  fat?"  "  Not  of 
venison,  sir."  "  Never,  my  lady  duchess  ? " 
"Never,  I  assure  you."  Too  much  affected  to  re- 
strain his  genuine  sentiments,  the  epicure  exclaimed: 
"  I  like  to  dine  with  such  fools." 

It  is  related  of  M.  Lachaud,  the  most  famous  of 
French  criminal  lawyers  of  the  present  century,  that 
in  pleading  a  certain  case,  he  perceived  that  one  of 
the  jurors  seemed  to  be  hostile  to  him  and  his  argu- 
ment. In  the  faces  of  all  the  other  men  in  the  box 
he  saw,  with  his  practiced  eyes,  signs  that  his  oratory 
or  his  shrewdness  was  having  its  effect  ;  but  this 
man,  in  spite  of  all  he  could  do,  remained  frowning, 
suspicious,  obdurate.  M.  Lachaud  kept  on  with  his 
work,  and  presently  saw  that  his  opportunity  had 
come.  It  was  a  hot  day,  and  a  ray  of  sunlight  had 
penetrated  a  crevice  of  the  curtain,  and  was  shining 
upon  the  top  of  the  head  of  this  juryman,  who  was 
quite  bald.  The  lawyer  paused  in  his  argument, 
and  addressed  himself  directly  to  the  court.  "If 
your  honor  would  please,"  he  said,  "to  order  that 
the  curtain  in  yonder  window  be  lowered  a  trifle,  I 
am  sure  that  the  sixth  juryman  would  appreciate  it." 
This  sign  of  watchful  attention  won  the  obstinate 
juryman's  heart  and  M.  Lachaud's  case. 


Borrowdale  folk  are  as  sagacious  as  their  neigh- 
bors, but  there  are  very  curious  tales  told  of  their 
simplicity  in  old  times.  One  of  them  describes  the 
entrance  of  a  jackass  into  their  territory.  This  ani- 
mal was  unknown  to  them,  and  the  most  ancient 
person  in  the  village  was  summoned  to  discover  and 
declare  its  nature.  He  put  on  his  spectacles  and 
consulted  his  books,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  it 
was  a  peacock.  The  best  story  of  the  locality  is, 
however,  connected  with  the  education  movement. 
A  Borrowdale  man  having  purchased  that  entire 
novelty,  a  pair  of  stirrups,  in  Keswick,  got  his 
wooden  shoes  into  them,  but  could  not  get  them  out. 
He,  therefore,  remained  sitting  upon  his  horse  in  the 
stable  for  many  weary  days,  until  the  genius  of  the 
family,  about  to  enter  at  St.  Bees,  hit  on  the  device 
of  taking  the  saddle  off,  on  which  "feyther"  re- 
mained on  the  kitchen-floor  for  months,  carding 
wool.  On  the  lad's  return  from  college,  his  trained 
intelligence  suggested  taking  "feyther's"  shoes  off 
and  restoring  bitn  to  a  life  of  active  usefulness. 

General  Bligh  and  his  wife  happened  to  arrive  at 
a  Yorkshire  inn  when  there  was  only  just  so  much 
in  the  larder  as  was  sufficient  for  them,  and,  of 
course,  they  bespoke  it.  Some  sporting  gentlemen 
presently  arrived,  and,  on  hearing  what  had  hap- 
pened, asked  who  was  the  guest.  "  An  Irish 
officer,"  said  the  landlord  ;  whereupon  one  said  : 
"Oh,  if  he's  Irish,  a  potato  will  do  for  him.  Here, 
take  my  watch  up  to  him"  (a  very  handsome  gold 
one),  "  and  ask  him  what's  o'clock."  The  inquiry 
had,  doubtless,  some  impertinent  significance  in 
those  days,  which  it  has  now  lost  ;  at  all  events,  it 
brought  down  the  general,  with  the  watch  in  his 
hand  and  a  pistol  under  each  arm.  "  I  am  come," 
he  said,  "to  tell  you  what  o'clock  it  is.  Whose 
watch  is  this  ? "  Everybody  hastened  to  deny  any 
knowledge  of  it  whatever.  "  Then  I  have  made  a 
mistake,"    said    the-   general,    "in    the  company.     I 

received  an  impudent  message,  wbicb  l  came  down 

to  resent,  but  I  find  1  have  come  to  the  wrong 
room."  The  watch,  which  would  have  paid  his 
dinner  bill  fifty  limes  over,  "lie  kept  to  his  death, 
and  left  it  by  will  to  his  brother,  the  Dean  of 
Elphin." 

Toward  the  end  "i  tin-  sixteenth  century,  during 

i  ti  <<i   Henry   the  Third,  the  duello   began  to 

conform  to  established  rules.     The  foolish  custom  of 


seconds  engaging  in  the  quarrels  of  their  principals 
had  been  introduced  from  Italy,  and  the  single  chal- 
lenge led  occasionally  to  a  small  battle.  The  en- 
counter between  Caylus  and  d'Entragues,  two  well- 
known  courtiers,  has  been  narrated  at  some  length 
by  the  chroniclers.  Riberac  and  Schomberg  were 
seconds  to  d'Entragues,  Maugerin  and  Livaret  to 
Caylus.  "  Hadn't  wc  better  reconcile  these  gentle- 
men instead  of  allowing  them  to  kill  one  another?" 
says  Riberac  to  Maugerin.  "  Sir,"  replies  the  other, 
"  I  did  not  come  here  to  string  beads,  but  to  fight." 
' '  And  with  whom  ?  "  asks  Riberac.  ' '  With  you,  to 
be  sure."  Instantly  they  flew  at  one  another  and 
ran  each  other  through.  Schomberg  and  Livaret,  in 
the  meantime,  had  come  to  blows,  with  the  result 
that  the  former  fell  dead,  while  the  latter  was 
wounded  in  the  face.  Caylus,  meanwhile,  had  been 
mortally  wounded,  and  his  opponent  had  received  a 
sword-thrust.  This  single  encounter  ended,  there- 
fore, in  the  immediate  death  of  four  men,  while  the 
other  two  were  badly  crippled. 


T.  C.  Crawford  writes  in  the  New  York  Tribune  : 
"  A  Pennsylvania  railroad  conductor,  on  one  of  the 
limited  trains  between  New  York  and  Washington, 
the  other  night,  entered  the  first  coach,  found  it 
crowded,  and  in  one  of  the  front  seats  upon  the  left 
was  a  young  man.  He  was  well,  even  elegantly, 
dressed.  In  his  hand  he  held  a  French  novel. 
Upon  his  small  and  ordinary  countenance  there  sat 
the  haughty  look  of  reserve  of  the  imitation  gentle- 
man. Whed  the  conductor  entered  and  called  for 
the  tickets,  this  youthful  person  affected  to  be  so  ab- 
sorbed in  his  book  that  the  conductor  passed  him  by, 
calling  first  upon  the  rest  of  the  passengers,  even 
going  clear  through  the  train  before  he  returned  to 
disturb  the  haughty  reader.  When  the  conductor 
came  back,  the  young  person  still  refused  to  pay  any 
attention.  The  conductor  waited  a  moment,  and 
then  called  out  rather  sharply  for  his  ticket.  The 
youthful  and  now  thoroughly  contemptuous  person, 
noticing  that  the  man,  whom  he  called  the  guard  of 
the  train,  had  addressed  him  with  some  brusqueness, 
which  he  translated  into  rudeness,  took  his  ticket, 
and,  without  looking  at  the  conductor,  threw  it  upon 
the  floor.  The  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  school 
of  manners  was  fully  equal  to  this  unusual  situation. 
He  showed  no  temper,  no  excitement,  nor  any  lack 
of  repose.  With  the  calm  gravity  of  a  man  who  is 
sure  of  himself,  he  stooped  to  the  floor,  punched  the 
fallen  ticket  the  requisite  number  of  times  with  great 
gravity,  and  then  quietly  laid  it  back  upon  the  floor 
where  it  had  been  dropped,  and  walked  calmly  on 
amid  the  roars  of  the  entire  car." 


The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  was  left  a  widow  at 
an  age  when  her  beauty  was  yet  striking.  She  was 
secretly  informed  of  a  scheme,  projected  by  her  three 
principal  ministers,  to  make  themselves  agreeable  to 
her :  of  a  compact  made  between  them  that  the 
losers  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  infected 
with  any  feeling  of  jealousy  toward  him  who  should 
be  fortunate  enough  to  gain  his  sovereign's  heart ; 
and  they  had  sworn  that  the  successful  one  should 
be  always  the  friend  and  support  of  the  other  two. 
The  empress,  being  well  assured  of  this  fact,  one 
day,  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  council  over  which- 
she  had  presided,  turned  the  conversation  upon  the 
subject  of  women,  female  sovereigns,  and  the  duties 
of  their  sex  and  rank,  and  then  applying  her  general 
reflections  to  herself  in  particular,  she  told  them  she 
hoped  to  guard  herself  all  her  life  against  weakness  of 
the  heart ;  but  that  if  ever  an  irresistible  feeling  should 
make  her  alter  her  resolution,  it  should  be  only  in 
favor  of  a  man  proof  against  ambition,  not  engaged 
in  state  affairs,  accustomed  and  attached  only  to 
a  private  life  and  its  calm  enjoyment — in  a  word,  if 
her  heart  should  betray  her  so  far  as  to  lead  her  to 
love  a  man  invested  with  any  important  office, 
from  the  moment  he  should  discover  her  sentiments, 
he  should  be  contented  to  resign  his  place  and  his 
influence  with  the  public.  This  was  sufficient. 
The  three  ministers,  more  ambitious  than  gallant, 
gave  up  their  projects  forever. 


The  Great  English  Complexion  SOAP. 

PEARS' 

SOAP. 

Of  all  Druggists,  M  beware  of  imitations. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BTJiSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Diniug-rooni  for  Ladles. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Acrien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


THE  ENGLISH  PUN 


of  furnishing  small  amounts  (?5i)tr>  $500)  on  ten 
years  time,  to  honest  persons,  fully  explained 
free.  State  age,  occupation,  and  am  mint  de- 
sired. Also,  our  8ALART  feature,  allow- 
ing ?3. 00  per  day  and  expenses  for  all  or  p:»rt 
of  time,  for  tacking  up  our  announcements 
everywhere  on  trees,  telegraph  polos,  fences, 
etc.,  and  over-seeing  our  local  Interests.  "What- 
ever may  be  your  circumstances;  old  or  Trump, 
rich  or  poor,  Idle  or  busy,  write  us  candidly, 
enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
yourself  and  name  two  references  who  will 
answer  our  enquiries  about  you.  "Knowledge 
is  Power."  BETBOIT  L.  AKS  F.  CO., 
63  Bubl  Slock,  Detroit.  Mich, 


STEJNWAY 

itffH(Wof\L])fotf 
T^JJlYoffONf 

fclltfrWlYi 
CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.    Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYlo.,  206-208  Post 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 


Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  12c  to  pay  postage. 

E.  T.  COWDEBY  CO., Boston,  U.S.A. 


-FOH- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


^^  PAINLESS.    rILLd   EFFECTUAL/^. 


PAINLESS.  ribJU^  EFFECTUAL/ 
ITWORTH  A  GUINEA  A   BOX.'VI 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  S*£H 

Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered_Liver,  etc., 

ACTING  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  vital  organs,  strengthening  the 
muscular  system,  and  arousing  with  the  rosebud  of  health 

The    Whole    Physical    Energy    of    the    Human    Frame. 
Beecham's  Pills,  taken   as  directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE 
FEMALES  to  complete  health. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 

Price,    25    cents    per    Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEEOHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
B.  F.  ALLEN  CO..  Soli;  Agents  for  Uitihtl  States.  866  <C  367  Canal  St.,  Nrte 
Tork,.rlio  (if  your  druggist  does  not  heep  them)  will  mail  Berrham's  Pitts  c 
-but  Intniirr.  first.  {Miiition  thispapi 


February  9,  1891. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


HER    CORRESPONDENT. 

Jack's  room,  with  Jack  in  it.  He  is  tramping  up 
and  down,  hands  in  pockets,  jacket  half  off 
his  shoulders,  furiously  smoking  a  perfectly 
empty  pipe. 

Jack  (savagely  soliloquizing  between  puffs) — 
Glad  I  wrote  it.  Glad  I  sent  it.  Glad  I've  broken 
with  her.  Only  sorry  didn't  do  it  sooner.  Flirt. 
Thorough  flirt.  Went  to  see  her.  Found  her  go- 
ing out.  With  man.  Young  man.  Good-looking. 
Also  stylish.     She  says  she's  extremely  sorry.     But 

unexpected  arrival,  and I  flare  up.     Interrupt. 

Wish  her  very  good-evening.  Which  means  very 
bad  one.  Fling  off.  Lie  awake  all  night.  Morn- 
ing, write  letter  ending  engagement.  Post  it. 
Meant  to  go  to  Europe  instantly.  This  noon. 
But  thought  I'd  wait  for  answer.  Wonder  if  letter's 
reached  her  yet?  Hope  it  has.  No;  I  don't. 
Hope  it  hasn't.  Ethel !  (Dashes  down  pipe,  looks 
at  watch.)  Three- forty- five,  and  she'll  get  it  by  the 
five-o'clock  delivery.  Even  now  I've  time  to  go  up 
there  and  see  her  before  it  comes — time  enough. 
But  what  do  I  want  to  do  that  for?  Haven't  I  any 
strength  of  mind?  (Tears  off  jacket.)  Or  firm- 
ness? (Puts  on  coat.)  Or  resolution ?  (Bathes 
face  and  hands,  brushes  hair.)  Or  determination  ? 
(Hurries  into  ulster.)  Or  a  decent  amount  of 
self-respecting  pride?  (Snatches  hat.)  No ;  by 
Jove,  I  haven't !    (Exit,  running.) 

Ethel's  parlor.  Jack,  slightly  heated  and  tre- 
mendously agitated  ;  to  whom  enter  Ethel. 

Ethel  (fondly  smiling  and  not  at  all  conscious)— 
Why,  dear ! 

Jack  (awkwardly) — Ah  ! — hem  ! — good- afternoon, 
Miss— Ethel ! 

Ethel  (instantlylcomprehending)— Oh,  Jack  1  what 
a  foolish,  good,  blind,  quick-tempered  stupid  you 
are  !  You're  the  most  ridiculous  being  that  ever 
was  ;  and  sometimes  you  try  me  almost  to  death, 
and  sometimes  you're  too  funny  for  anything.  This 
time  you're  funny  1     Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jack  (attempting  dignity)— May  I  ask 

Ethel  (laughing)— Oh,  yes  ;  you  may  ask— but 
whether  I  can  get  breath  enough  to  answer  is  an- 
other matter— ha,  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Jack  (mih  a  sort  of  shame-faced  haughtiness) — If 

you  can  do  nothing  but  jeer  at  me,  I'd  better 

(moves  to  go). 

Ethel  (pulling  him  down  into  chair) — Don't  be 
silly,  Jack.  You  know  you  don't  mean  to  go — you're 
only  pretending — and  you  wouldn't  be  able  to,  if  you 
meant  it — goose  ! 

Jack  (helplessly)— Yes  ;  I  know.  Ethel,  it's  be- 
cause I  love 

Ethel  (delighted  at  this  victory) — Of  course  it  is. 
That's  what  you  intended  to  tell  me  at  the  very  first, 
wasn't  it?  (Jack  confused.)  Well,  now,  you've 
told  me  ;  I'll  tell  you  something.     It  was  my  uncle  ! 

Jack— Eh  ? 

Ethel — Yes  ;  Uncle  Joe,  just  from  California. 
He's  papa's  younger  brother,  whom  you've  never 
seen — as  was  quite  evident  from  your  behavior — ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha  !  If  you'd  waited  one  second,  you'd  have 
learned  all  about  it  and 

Jack— Oh,  Ethel !  what  a  donkey  I  am  1  (Seizes 
her.) 

Ethel  (unresisting)— Not  quite  that,  but  possibly 
some  other  kind  of  big,  strong,  unreasoning  animal 
— from  your  actions,  I  should  say  a  bear.  Good, 
old,  jealous  Jack  !  (Peace  breaks  out  with  great 
violence. ) 

Servant  (entering  later) — Th'  letters,  Miss.  (Exit 
servant.) 

Jack  (suddenly  recollecting)— Great  heavens  ! 

El/iel  (examining  letters)— Only  one  for  me.  Why, 
Jack,  what  ails  you?  You're  absolutely  white! 
.Are  you  ill?  You're  not?  But  why  do  you  look 
so?    (Glances  at  address  on  envelope.)    Ah! 

Jack  (apart) — I'd  forgotten  all  about  it ! 

Ethel  (with  very  piquant  air  of  being  mistress  of 
the  situation) — Now,  whom  can  this  be  from?  The 
hand  is  a  man's — very  much  like  yours,  Jack.  The 
resemblance  is  quite  strong. 

Jack  (apart) — What  a  horrible  scrape  ! 

Ethel  (leisurely  opening  letter) — And  the  envelope's 
like  yours,  too — and  the  paper.  (Reads.)  "Miss 
Fay."  Must  be  from  some  shop-keeper  on  busi- 
ness.    (Reads.)    "When  you  read  these  lines  I  shall 

be  outside  of  Sandy  Hook "     Well,  well !    What 

do  you  think  of  that,  Jack  ? 

Jack  (perspiring  with  agony}— I  don't— I  can't 

Ethel  { thoughtfully) — Do  you  suppose  this  person 
is  really  where  he  said  he  should  be  when  I  read 
these  lines  ? 


Jack  (wincingj — Merciful  powers  ! 

Ethel  (resuming) — "  —  outside  of  Sandy  Hook, 
never  to  see  you  again."  At  any  rate,  this  isn't  from 
a  shop-keeper.      (Reads.)     "You  have   tired  me 

out "       I    don't    know    but    that    it    may    be, 

though (Reads.)  " — and  I  leave  you  for- 
ever  "  (Jack  groans.)  You  don't  appear  inter- 
ested, and  it  is  stuff,  I  acknowledge.  (Jack  groans 
again.)     Let's  go  on,  though,  just  for  fun.    (Reads.) 

" — forever,  not  to  remorse "  dear  me,  I  should 

hope  not.  (Reads)" — which  you  are  incapable  of 
feeling " 

Jack  (apart)— I  wish  I  were  dead  ! 

Ethel  (looking  hard  at  him)— My  correspondent 
seems  rather  severe,  doesn't  he,  Jack?  (Reads.) 
"  — but  I  do  leave  you  to  one  who  is  far  my  superior, 

no  doubt "     No  doubt,  truly.     Any  sane  person 

would   be.     (Renewed    groans    from  Jack.      Ethel 

continues)   "  — in  merit  as  he  is  in  good  fortune " 

how  very  Johnsonian  and  prize- essay ish  ray  corre- 
spondent is,  Jack!  (Reads.)  "—and  who  is,  I 
trust,  worthy  of  your  love."  Why,  he  means  you, 
Jack  !     Now,  are  you  really  worthy  of  ray  love  ? 

Jack  (desperate) — Oh,  Ethel !     Stop  !     I 

Ethel  (putting  her  hand  on  his  mouth) — Quiet, 
Jack  !    I've  not  finished  reading  my  letter  !    ( Reads. ) 

" — He  can  not  love  you  more  than  I "  can't  you, 

Jack? — (reads)   " — loved  you  once "   ah,   past 

tense — (reads)  "  nor  less  than  I  love  you  now " 

Jack  (wildly)— Ethel !    Please  don't  ! 

Ethel  (quietly) — My  correspondent  is  just  a  little 
wee  grain  brutal,  isn't  he.  Jack  ?    (Reads.)     " — but 

you  will  not  care "    What  is  your  opinion  about 

that,  Jack?     (Reads.)     "Farewell,  cruel  girl " 

do  hear  my  correspondent  spout,  Jack!  " — and 
never  think  more  ol " 

Jack  (trying  to  snatch  letter)— I  must  have  it ! 

Ethel  (holding  him  off  and  reading) — "  Yours " 

Jack — Don't  read — oh,  don't  read  the  sig 

EtJiel — "  — most " 

Jack— Don't  ;  oh,  don't! 

Et/iel — "  — sincerely "   (tears    up    letter    and 

throws  in  grate.)  I  can't  imagine  who  my  corre- 
spondent may  be — can  you — Jack  ? 

Jack  (in  grateful  adoration) — You  darling  girl  ! 
(Second  and  this  time  lasting  reconciliation.  Only, 
some  minutes  after ) 

Ethel  (dreamily) — I'm  afraid  I'm  sorry  I  destroyed 
that  letter  \—Manley  H.  Pike  in  Puck. 


"  What  do  you  hear  from  your  Eskimo  friend  ?" 
"  He  has  just  asked  me  to  go  up  to  his  place  and 
spend  the  night  with  him.  I  don't  know  whether  he 
wants  me  to  stay  six  months  or  six  hours." — New 
York  Sun. 


Headache  and  Dyopepeia. 

William  E.  Rockwell,  No.  512  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  says : 

"I  have  been  a  martyr  to  bilious  headache  and  dyspepsia. 
Any  indiscretion  in  diet,  overfatigue,  or  cold,  brings  on  a  fit 
of  indigestion,  to  be  followed  by  a  headache  lasting  two  or 
three  days  at  a  time.  I  think  I  must  have  tried  over  twenty 
different  remedies,  which  were  recommended  as  certain  cures 
by  loving  friends,  but  it  was  no  use.  At  last  I  thought  I 
would  take  a  simple  course  of  purgation  with  Brandketh's 
Pills.  For  the  first  week  I  took  two  pills  every  night,  then 
one  pill  for  thirty  nights  ;  in  that  time  1  gained  three  pounds 
in  weight,  and  never  have  had  an  ache  or  a  pain  since." 

Disease  in  one  part  of  the  body  will  eventually  fill  the 
whole  body  wilh  disease.  Every  year  or  two  some  part  06 
the  system  grows  weak  and  begins  to  decay.  Such  part 
should  be  removed  at  once,  and  new  matter  be  allowed  to 
take  its  place.  There's  no  need  of  cutting  it  out  with  a 
surgeon's  scalpel.  Purge  away  the  old,  diseased,  and  worn- 
out  parts  with  Brandretii's  Pills. 


The  advertiser  will  do  well  by  closely  ex- 
amining his  advertisement,  carefully  weigh- 
ing each  word  and  sentence,  and  unrelent- 
ingly striking  out  every  portion  of  statement, 
argument,  or  display  of  which  it  can  not  be 
said  :  This  will  impress  the  reader.  A  word 
may  sometimes  be  substituted  for  a  phrase 
without  impairing  the  sense  or  lessening  the 
force  of  a  sentence.  A  short  word  in  the 
place  of  a  longer  one,  or  the  omission  of 
an  adjective,  may  result  in  the  saving  of  a 
line  ;  and  the  saving  of  a  line  means  to  the 
advertiser  a  saving  of  dollars  or  cents,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  the  quality  of 
the  mediums  used.  But  in  revising  an  ad- 
vertisement upon  these  lines,  the  advertiser 
must  be  watchful  lest  he  err  in  the  other 
direction  and  omit  some  telling  feature.  One 
advertisement  maybe  benefited  by  the  omis- 
sion of  a  dozen  lines,  while  another  may  be 
improved  by  the  addition  of  a  generous 
amount  of  blank  space  at  the  head.  As  to 
what  is  necessary  and  what  unnecessary  in 
his  own  advertisement,  each  advertiser,  or 
his  agent,  must  be  the  judge.—  Printers' 
Ink. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  tile  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being:  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


£5T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Cod 

That  Helps  to  Cure 

The  Cold. 

The  disagreeable 
taste  of  the 
GOD  LIVER  OIL 

is  dissipated  in 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION! 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

OF     LIIS/EB     -A-HNTD     SODA. 
The  patient  suffering  from 
CONSUMPTION, 

RKOXCIIITIS,    COUGH,    COLD,    OR  ! 

"WASTING  DISEASES,  may  take  the  i 
remedy  with  as  much  satisfaction  as  he  J 
■would  take  milk.  Physicians  are  prescrlb-  J 
lug  it  everywhere.  It  is  a  perfect  emulsion.  ) 
and  a  wonderful  flesh  producer.  TaJte  no  other  ) 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  I&g^VSZ* 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000, 000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

JULV    I,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Tort,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,000,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


36th  AITNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1890 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold)  S300.000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). . .    244,884.41 

PRESIDENT 

VICE-PRESIDENT 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 


London  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.    Established  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn 
ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1890. 

Oceanic Thursday,  January  33,1891 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colirua Tuesday,  Feb.  3,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazallan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong-  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Feb.  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Thursday,  Feb.  36,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking...  Saturday,  Mar.  31,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Gen.  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COIYii-h.,i. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Train.*  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


7.30  A, 
7.30  A, 


8.30  A 


From  Jan.  19.  1890. 


13. 

oo 

.1. 

*      I 

oo 

p. 

3 

oo 

1'. 

4 

oo 

I'. 

4 

oo 

r. 

4 

oo 

r. 

4 

oo 

r. 

4 

30 

p. 

*    4 

3° 

P. 

*     4 

30 

i". 

t    7.00  1' 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 . . . 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 

J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

1      first-class  locally J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

(  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
I      Sacramento,    MarysvUle,    Oro-  \ 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

I  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
-,  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 
\     Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livennore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ', 
|  Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
V    and  East ) 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

1  Sacramento  and  Knight's  Land- ) 
\      ing  via  Davis f 

Niles  and  Livennore 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose 

J  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
(     and  East f 

Vallejo 

(  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- ) 
^  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  ■ 
{     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J 


1. 15 
7. 15 

6.45  - 
6.15 

6.15 

4-45 


7-45  1 

'6. 00  1 

9-45  ' 


9-45  ' 
9-45  ' 
11. 15  J 

10  15  t 
8.45  i 
7-45  1 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


4-15  p- 
t  n-45  ''- 


Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose\  ) 
Felton.    Boulder    Creek,    and  > 

Santa  Cruz j 

Centreville,  San   Jose",  Almaden,  ) 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  > 

Santa  Cruz ) 

t  Centreville,    San   Jose",    and   Los  I 

\      Gatos j 

I  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    lo  \ 
(      Newark,  San  Jose-,  S:  Los  Gatoa  ) 


9  50  A. 
t     8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  3.30  p. 

*  4.20  p. 
5.20  p, 
6.30  p. 

t  u.45  p. 


San  Jose\  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  l 
Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  j  j 
terey,   Pacific   Grove  ;  Salinas, 
Soledad,    San     Miguel,     Paso  > 
Roblcs,   Santa  Margarita  {San  ] 
Luis    Obispo),    and     principal 
Way  Stations J 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 

I  Cemetery.  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 
1      Stations.. 


3.00 
i-39 


San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  "\  I 
Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific  I  L 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  f       IO-°5  A- 

stations J  I 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7 .56  a. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 903  A. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6 .35  a. 

I  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )    . 

\      Stations ft     7 -3o  p. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday,  Nov.  1C,  1890,  and  un- 

til   further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 

arrive  at   the  San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Mark«l 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael : 
Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  i\  M. 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 
7-55.  9-3°  A.  M.J  12.45,  3-4°.  505  P.  ".;  Saturdays  only— Ar. 
extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 
3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.";o, 
8.20,  0.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,5.30  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 
extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  io.o;  a.  m.;  12.40, 
4.05.  5.30.  6.50  P-  M- 


Leave  San  Francisco, 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 


8.00    A. 
9.30  A. 

5.00  p. 


7.40    A.   M 
3.30   P.    M 


7.4O    A.    M.  S.OO   A.    M 
5.OO   P.    M.  5.OO    P.    M. 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petaluma       10.40 
and  6.05  p.  m 

Santa  Rosa.       7.25  p. 


Fulton, 

Windsor,       ! 

Healdsburg,   I 

Litton  Springs,! 

Cloverdale,     I 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 
and 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


8.50  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

V3o  P.   M..S.OO  P.   m.      Sebastopol.    110.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.m. 


IO.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 


Week 
Davs. 


8.50  A.  M. 
10.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.M. 


IO.3OA.  M. 
6  .  05  P.  M . 


6  05  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto, 
Capella.  Potter  Valley.  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hydesville,  Eureka.  Booneville,  and  Greenville 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturday  s  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  Si. 50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25  ;  to  Healdsburg, 
§3.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  $3. 60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah,  $6.75 ;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  to 
Sonoma,  81.50  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 1  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburc,  82-25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82.40;  to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  §4  50; 
to  Hopland,  $3.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guemeville, 
82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

__  H-  C-  WHITING,  General  Manager, 

PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  1  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska> 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


February  9,  1891. 


The  person  who  has  seen  "  Miss  McGinty,"  and 
survived  that  grewsome  performance,  comes  away 
with  the  impression  that  a  fay  who  is  fat  is  a  sort  of 
anomalous  being  like  a  dwarf  who  is  tall  or  a 
woman's  rights  candidate  who  is  pretty. 

Fay — what  a  charming  word,  having  power  to 
conjure  up  all  sorts  of  visions  of  delightful,  vapor- 
ous beings  who  dance  by  moonlight  in  the  fairy- 
rings,  who,  hand-in-hand,  weave  the  mystic  circle 
on  the  sands,  shaking  out  their  yellow  curls,  and 
flitting  back  and  forth,  light  as  the  play  of  leaf- 
shadows.  Ariel  was  an  ideal  fay,  made  journeys  on 
the  bat's  back,  slept  under  a  cowslip's  bell,  and 
drifted  here,  there,  and  everywhere  on  the  shifting 
air  currents. 

But  whoever  heard  of  an  adipose  fay?  It  would 
take  a  cyclone  to  move  Miss  Templeton  about. 
This  particular  fay  has  grown  to  be  a  solid  reality. 
When  she  passes  over  the  meadows,  the  flowers  do 
not  raise  their  heads  again  after  the  pressure  of  her 
fairy  feet.  They  lie  down  flat,  and  all  the  reviving 
showers  of  the  heavens  can  not  put  heart  again  into 
their  mangled  forms. 

There  is  no  dancing  on  the  yellow  sands,  either, 
for  this  substantial  sylphid.  The  dancing  days  of  a 
fay  are  over  when  it  is  to  be  observed,  even  from 
the  back  rows  under  the  balcony,  that  the  fay  has 
some  trouble  in  managing  her  breathing.  The 
breathing  and  the  fay  do  not  seem  to  be  on  good 
terms.  They  defy  each  other,  and,  as  the  winsome 
sylphid  skips  about  on  her  lofty  heels,  the  breathing 
seems  at  times  to  menace  her  with  the  terrible  fate 
which  overtook  little  Jacob  in  that  touching  poem 
which  we  all  so  well  remember. 

There  are  times,  however,  when  the  fay  gets  the 
better  of  this  melancholy  reminder  that  even  a 
French  corset  has  its  seamy  side.  There  is  a  Spanish 
dance,  in  the  last  act,  which  she  gives  with  some 
grace.  In  preparation  for  this,  the  fay  dons  many 
yellow  skirts,  a  gay,  figaro  jacket,  brushes  up  her 
bang  till  it  stands  on  end,  sings  a  bit  of  a  Spanish 
song,  strikes  a  pose,  and,  with  a  wriggle  and  a  jump, 
begins  her  dance.  It  is  an  imitation  of  Cannencita. 
But  Cannencita  was  not  a  fay.  She  was  a  pearl  of 
Seville — a  very  thin,  long  pearl,  too,  and  the  little, 
plump  fay,  with  her  high  heels  and  her  gamine  style, 
her  short  arms,  her  nose,  with  its  retrousse"  inclina- 
tion, bore  as  close  a  resemblance  to  the  pearl  of 
Seville,  with  her  slow,  serpentine  grace  and  her 
mysterious,  dark  beauty,  as  a  little,  fat,  well-fed 
pony  does  to  a  long-limbed  thorough -bred. 

All  through  the  performance  the  fay  breaks  out 
into  dancing.  Whether  it  is  her  vivacity  or  her  de- 
termination to  conquer  the  obstreporous  breathing, 
no  one  can  say.  But  all  of  a  sudden  away  she  goes, 
capering  like  the  sportive  kid.  It  is  the  most  inane 
performance.  It  is  impossible  for  her  to  sing  while 
she  is  dancing,  for  she  has  no  breath  to  sing  with. 
It  is  impossible  for  her  to  dance  for  the  same  reason. 
Her  costume,  a  long-trained  dress,  tied  back  with 
extreme  tightness,  is  so  unsuited  to  such  frolicsome 
gambolings,  that  she  presents  a  most  absurd  and  un- 
graceful appearance. 

From  her  dancing  she  breaks  into  a  swaggering 
walk,  such  as  is  affected  by  hoodlums.  Two  of  the 
men  in  the  cast  follow,  and  all  three  cross  the  stage 
in  Indian  file,  swaggering,  and  with  elbows  squared 
and  chins  thrust  out.  The  last  man  slides,  or  drags 
his  feel,  or  lifts  his  heels,  or  falls  flat,  or  does  some 
such  wildly  funny  thing.  And  then  they  march  out, 
and  the  audience  is  expected  to  laugh.  They  always 
introduce  this  solemn  march  of  three  or  four  into  all 
burlesques — and  what  on  earth  do  they  do  it  for? 
It  is  not  funny,  and  it  becomes  extremely  tiresome. 
There  are  one  or  two  people  who  laugh  at  it.  There 
is  a  bird  in  Australia  which  sits  in  a  tree  and  laughs 
at  everything,  and  they  call  it  a  laughing  jackass. 

Such  a  play  as  "  Miss  McGinty  "  is  a  triumph  of  im- 
pudence—impudence  on  the  part  of  the  writer,  who 
imagined  lie  could  pour  off  such  trasli  on  the  public, 
and  impudence  on  the  part  of  the  performers  who 
present  it.  The  only  people  who  are  not  impudent 
are  the  audiences,  and  if,  in  such  a  case  as  this,  they 
were  impudent,  it  would  be  Ijittcr  for  them  and  for 
the  stage  generally. 

A  play  tike  this  ought  not  to  monopolize  any  stage 
of  any  theatre.  It  is  simply  a  farrago  of  stale  jokes 
from  newspapers,  stupid  allusions  to  such  topics  as 
the  McKinley  Bill,  mothcrs-iii-lnw,  plumbers,  cakes 
baked  by  a  young  wife,  and  such  hoary-headed  jests 
of  the  funny  column.  Mix<j<l  if)  with  the.se  are 
snatches  of  songs — a  few  new  ones,  a  very  few  good 
ones,  a  great  many  old  ones.  The  voices  to  render 
these  songs  are  generally  poor,  and  one  of  the  fun- 
niest jokes  of  this  bouquet  of  witticisms  is  to  make 
the  voice  seem  poorer  than  it  is. 

There  is  ;•  bright  young  man,  Mr.  Dan  Daly,  in 


the  cast.  He  seems  to  have  some  talent,  which  he  is 
throwing  away  performing  in  such  a  piece.  In  the 
last  act,  he  comes  in  and  sings  a  rather  good  comic 
song.  But  that  is  not  enough,  he  must  sing  it  as 
though  he  were  losing  all  his  voice — sing  it  hoarsely 
and  with  evident  difficulty.  It  was  not  only  not 
funny  to  hear  this  dry  croaking,  but  it  was  extremely 
harassing  ;  the  noise  he  made  was  as  wearing  on 
the  nerves  as  the  wails  of  a  whistling  buoy  when 
heard  in  the  distance. 

This  is  one  of  the  laughter-provoking  tricks— here 
are  some  others  :  Whenever  any  men  enter  or  leave 
the  stage,  it  is  the  height  of  the  ludicrous  for  them  to 
fall  down  with  a  deafening  crash.  If,  in  so  doing, 
Ihev  can  trip  up  some  one  else  and  so  lall  on  top  of 
each  other,  that  is  simply  the  most  delicious  ebulli- 
tion of  humor  of  these  nineteenth-century  days.  It 
is  evident,  too,  that  a  particularly  choice  and  mar- 
rowy piece  of  the  richly  ludicrous  is  for  a  man  to 
wear  his  clothes  either  absurdly  small  or  absurdly 
large  for  him,  It  is  killingly  funny  for  a  man  to 
come  in  in  a  blazer  and  white-flannel  tennis-suit  that 
are  three  sizes  too  small  for  him.  His  hat  must  be 
too  small  for  him,  too.  Every  time  he  moves  his 
head,  it  falls  off,  and  then  people  kick  it  and  fall  on 
it,  and  this  is  too  funny  for  anything. 

The  thin  men  wear  their  clothes  miles  too  big  for 
them.  Their  habiliments  are  all  misfits  and  mis- 
matched. They  have  on  shoes  that  stand  out  sev- 
eral inches  beyond  their  feet.  The  wittiest  thing 
they  can  possibly  do  is  to  wear  a  coat  and  waistcoat 
which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  suit.  When  they 
want  to  send  the  whole  house  into  paroxysms  of 
mirth,  they  put  on  a  pair  of  cotton  gloves  too  long  in 
the  fingers,  or  they  wear  a  wig  with  long  hair,  which, 
in  cases  of  exaggerated  humorousness,  is  provided 
with  a  string  that,  on  pulling,  makes  all  the  hair 
stand  up  on  end. 

As  for  the  spoken  jokes,  the  best  of  them  have 
been  cut  from  the  comic  papers.  In  the  scene  where 
they  play  poker  with  a  man  who  is  a  green  hand  at  the 
game,  he  is  made  to  say,  triumphantly,  "  What  have 
you?  I  have  little  and  big  casino."  This  came  out 
in  either  Munsey's  Weekly  or  Life  months  ago. 
Some  of  them  are  even  older.  Cinch  shows  Miss 
McGinty  his  picture  hung  against  the  ceiling  — 
"  hung  so  high,  because  it  is  such  high  art."  If  the 
gallery  fell  at  this  joke  it  would  not  be  surprising. 
So  on  through  the  piece.  The  only  humor  that  is 
furnished  from  one  end  to  the  other  is  such  as  comes 
from  an  innately  bright  and  humorous  actor  like  Dan 
Daly,  who  is  original  enough  to  lend  a  touch  of 
brightness  here  and  there  to  the  gloom  of  this 
wretched  burlesque. 

To  find  the  story  in  "  Miss  McGinty"  is  as  much  a 
task  as  guessing  how  many  beans  there  are  in  the 
bottle,  or  putting  the  pig  in  the  pen.  It  says  on 
the  programme  that  the  plot  ends  at  eight  two  ;  but, 
if  it  does,  it  keeps  coming  to  life  again,  in  a  spas- 
modic way,  at  intervals  during  the  performance. 
Now  and  then,  there  are  occasional  desperate  out- 
crops of  story — the  story  will  not  down,  and  conies 
bursting  to  the  surface  in  moments  of  despairing  self- 
assertiveness,  then  dies  away  in  disgust.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  spectators  have  had  the  doubtful  joy 
of  witnessing  such  an  utterly  feeble  attempt  to  hold 
a  few  old  jokes  and  songs  together  by  means  of  a 
thread  of  plot.  Half-a-dozen  clever  amateurs  ought 
to  be  able  to  devise  quite  as  good  a  play  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  trusting  to  their  wits  and  their 
memories  to  furnish  them  with  the  dialogue  as  they 
went  along. 

A  performance  such  as  "  Miss  McGinty"  may  be 
made  amusing  and  successful  by  the  appearance 
of  one  clever  person  in  the  cast.  A  man  like  Dixey, 
or  Francis  Wilson,  could  probably  make  "  Miss 
McGinty"  tolerable,  and  even  laughable.  But  there 
is  no  such  person  in  the  cast.  Dan  Daly  is  very 
clever,  but-  not  clever  enough  to  carry  the  whole 
performance  on  his  shoulders.  The  leading  man  was 
once  an  exceedingly  bright  and  humorous  burlesque 
singer.  He  now  seems  to  have  lost  all  his  bright- 
ness and  his  humor.  The  leading  lady  makes  little 
or  no  effort  to  act — appearing  in  various  becoming 
and  striking  costumes  seems  to  be  her  idea  of  the 
correct  way  of  personating  the  heroine.  Three  other 
young  ladies  in  the  cast  wear  charming  dresses  and 
look  charming,  but  they  seem  to  think  that  acting 
their  parts  is  of  not  half  so  much  importance  as 
recognizing  their  acquaintances  in  the  audience. 

It  is  rather  a  pity  that  the  California  Theatre, 
which  is  so  well  ventilated  and  so  pretty,  should 
have  no  better  plays  than  this  to  offer  to  its  patrons. 
The  majority  of  them  are  civilized,  and  will  not  be 
able  lo  tolerate  many  burlesques  of  the  "  Miss  Mc- 
Ginty "  stamp.  It  would  argue  very  badly  for  the 
cultivation  of  a  city  if  performances  like  this  one  be- 
came popular.  G.  B. 


—  Incorporated.— Geokge  H.  Fuller  Desk 
Company,  capital  stock  $50,000.  for  the  manufacture 
and  dealing  in  office,  bank,  and  church  furniture. 
Place  of  business,  638  and  640  Mission  Street,  Sun 
Francisco. 


—  Don't  let  anybody  tempt  yov  into  Buy- 
ing anything  else  for  chapped  hands,  Holmes's 
Fragrant  Frostilla  is  the  best.  Everybody  uses  it. 
Druggists  sell  it. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Hess  Company  seemed  to  go  to  pieces  in  the 
middle  of  the  week,. but  "Robert  le  Diable"  is 
bravely  announced  for  next  week. 

"  Girofl6-Girofla,"  as  given  by  the  newTivoli  com- 
pany, has  taken  a  new  lease  of  popularity.  Fanny 
Hall's  singing  of  the  drinking  song  is  heartily  en- 
cored. 

The  Hess  Company  has  concluded  that  its 
repertoire  has  been  worn  threadbare  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  is  in  contemplation. 
Otherwise  "The  Flying  Dutchman"  may  be  sung 
here. 

Corinne,  who  used  to  be  Little  Corinne,  comes 
before  us  on  Monday  evening  in  "Monte  Cristo, 
Jr.,"  a  burlesque.  She  has  another  burlesque,  on 
"  Carmen,"  in  her  repertoire,  and  she  is  one  of 
many  imitators  of  Carmencita  in  Spanish  dances. 

Richard  Stahl's  opera,  "  The  Sea  King,"  will  be 
presented  on  Monday  night  by  a  company  compris- 
ing the  following : 

Mark  Smith,  R.  E.  Graham,  Thomas  H.  Persee,  Frank 
A.  Howard,  George  H.  Carr,  Joseph  Roberts,  Katie  Gilbert, 
Mamie  Cerbi,  Elise  Warren,  Kiltie  Hill,  Edith  Newton, 
Alma  Desmond,  and  others,  too  obscure  to  mention. 

The  skating-rink  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  is  en- 
joying great  popularity.  The  management  does 
everything  that  can  be  thought  of  lo  make  the  pa- 
trons comfortable,  and  special  events  are  arranged  to 
take  place  in  quick  succession.  The  first  grand  cos- 
tume carnival  will  take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening, 
when  five  hundred  dollars  will  be  given  in  prizes. 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davis  will  revive 
"  East  Lynne"  next  week.  It  is  a  trifle  dishearten- 
ing to  see  Mr.  Grismer  and  his  wife  going  back  to  these 
old  melodramas,  when  they  made  such  a  commend- 
able start  with  "  Editha's  Burglar"  and  other  newer 
and  less  sensational  plays.  But  if  a  man  can  make 
more  money  with  less  work  at  pot-boilers,  it  is  not 
always  to  be  expected  that  he  will  strive  to  paint  a 
masterpiece. 

An  unusually  good  programme  is  being  arranged 
for  the  annual  entertainment  of  the  Press  Club, 
which  is  to  take  place  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  on  the 
afternoon  of  Thursday,  February  19th.  All  the  com- 
panies then  playing  in  town  have  volunteered  to 
take  part  in  the  programme,  and  the  local  musical 
and  theatrical  world  will  be  well  represented.  '  One 
of  the  notable  features  of  the  programme  will  be  the 
presentation  of  a  comedietta  in  one  act  by  members 
of  the  Frohman  Company. 

"All  the  Comforts  of  a  Home"  will  have  to  be  very 
bad  if  it  does  not  do  a  thriving  business  in  San 
Francisco,  which  has  been  growing  dyspeptic  over 
its  histrionic  diet  of  farce-comedy  and  opera.  It  is 
probably  not  bad,  however — Gillette  is  a  clever 
adapter,  it  ran  well  in  New  York,  and  in  the  present 
company,  the  original  one,  are  a  number  of  San 
Francisco  favorites.     Here  is  the  list : 

Henry  Miller,  Frank  Lamb,  Samuel  Edwards,  Kate 
Dermin  Wilson,  Marie  Greenwald,  T.  M.  Hunter,  Eijou 
Heron,  Joseph  Humphreys,  Herbert  Ayling,  Maud  Haslam, 
T.  C.  Valentine,  J.  B.  Hollis,  James  Rickards,  Winona 
Shannon,  Alvina  White,  Kate  Stevens,  John  Ellison,  and 
E.  T.  Sherwood. 

A  version  of  "The  Clemenceau  Case"  will  re- 
ceive its  initial  performance  in  San  Francisco  this 
(Saturday)  evening.  Sybil  Johnstone,  who  enacts 
the  role  of  Iza,  is  the  woman  who  created  the  part. 
The  play  had  been  given  in  German  at  Amberg's 
Theatre,  in  New  York,  and  in  English  in  another 
theatre,  Miss  Eytinge  playing  Iza.  But  she  was  not 
a  success,  and  Sybil  Johnstone  was  called  in.  This 
young  woman  leaped  at  one  bound  into  fame  and 
fortune  by  her  bold  conception  of  the  part — amount- 
ing practically  to  a  creation,  for  "  The  Clemenceau 
Case"  would  probably  never  have  been  heard  of 
again  had  not  Sybil  Johnstone,  in  the  studio  scene, 
posed  in  a  costume  consisting  exclusively  of  knit- 
silk.  While  the  play  was  on  in  New  York,  the  audi- 
torium was  almost  bare  each  night  until  the  studio- 
scene,  when  it  was  packed  with  men — with  an  occa- 
sional venturesome  female  here  and  there — come  to 
gaze  on  this  apparently  nude  woman.  In  the  com- 
pany supporting  Sybil  Johnstone  are  Gustavus 
Levick  and  Jennie  Reiffarth.  The  latter's  name 
vaguely  suggests  a  similar  show  given  in  this  city  ten 
or  twelve  years  ago,  when  Rente's  Female  Minstrels 
filled  the  Standard  with  much  the  same  kind  of  idiots 
that  will  probably  go  to  see  "The  Clemenceau 
Case." 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  second  concert 
of  the  twelfth  season  last  Tuesday  evening.  A  large 
audience  was  present  and  enjoyed  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Hochzeitsmusik,  A.  Jensen,  /.,  festzug,  //.,  brautgesang, 
///.,  reigen,  //'.,  noctumo;  aria,  "  Lucrezia  Borgia,"  Don- 
izetti, Miss  Gertrude  Auld  ;  (a)  "  Barcarolle,"  lb)  "Taran* 
telle,"  for  piano,  Moszkowsky,  (a)  "  Sous  L'Ombrage,"  fb) 
"  Serenade  Impromptu,"  Emest  Gillet,  string  orchestra ; 
"  Phaeton,"  "  Poi-mc  Sympliomque,"  Saint-SaOns,  songs, 
(a)  "In  my  Garden,"  (b)  "The  Duet,"  Marston,  Miss 
Gertrude  Aul ;  polonaise,  No.  2,  Liszt,  Miss  Flora  C.  Ken- 
dall ;  overture,  "  Euryanthe,"  C.  M.  von  Weber. 


It  Would  ii€»t    he    I'o-hil.i, 
To  conceive  a  more  delicate  and  delightful  perfume  ilian  ilic 
Crab-Apple   Blossoir^of  the  Crown    Perfumery  Co.  of    l-on- 
■  )  'ork  '  ^bstrvtr. 


A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 
The  second  of  the  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  January  31st, 
and  was  highly  enjoyable.     Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr 


and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  had  the  able  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner  Hamilton,  Miss  Amy  Gell,  Mr. 
Louis  Schmidt,  and  Mr.  Louis  Heine  in  presenting 
the  following  programme : 

(a)  Romances,  op.  94  (b)  Fantasie  Stucke,  op.  73,  Schu- 
mann, Mrs,  C.  Carr  and  Mr.  S.  Beel ;  Scotch  songs,  with 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  Beethoven,  Mrs.  Carrie  M.  Hamil- 
ton ;  (a)  polonaise  in  F,  for  two  pianos.  T.  Kirchner  (b) 
minuet  and  gavotte,  from  "  Septuor,"  for  two  pianos,  Saint- 
Saens,  Mrs.  C.  Carr  and  Miss  Amy  Gel! ;  "  Chanson  Bohe- 
mienne,  Masse,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Hamilton  ;  quartet  for  piano  and 
strings,  /allegro  moderate  3  adagio.  3  minuetto,  4  finale— 
vivace,  Kheinberger,  Mrs.  C.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel,  Schmidt, 
and  Heine. 

The  third  concert  will  take  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  February  14th,  when  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  will  again  appear  as  the  vocalist. 

A  Steinway  Hall  Musicale. 

A  soiree  musicale,  the  seventh  of  the  present  series, 
was  given  in  Steinway  Hall  last  Tlmrsdny  evening. 
An  appreciative  audience  was  well  entertained  by 
the  presentation  of  the  following  programme  : 

Quintet,  G  minor,  Mozart,  allegro,  minuetto,  adagio — 
adagio-allegro,  Beethoven  Quartet  and  Mr.  Knell ;  songs. 
(a)  "  Still  wie  die  Nacht,"  Bohm.  (b)  "  An  Evening  Song," 
Blumenthal,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkle ;  piano  solo,  scherzo  in  B 
minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel;  songs,  (a)  "Valse 
Brillante,"  C.  Gloggner-Castelli,  (b)  "Synnove's  Song," 
Halfdan  Kjerulfs,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld  ;  quartet,  piano  and 
strings,  Schumann,  allegro  ma  non  troppo,  scherzo-mollo 
vivace,  andante  cantabile,  finale  vivace,  M  iss  Ada  E. 
Weigel  and  Messrs.  Sigmund  Beel,  Louis  Schmidt,  and 
Louis  Heine.  Accompanists,  Mr.  Clarke  W.  Reynolds 
and  Miss  Karherine  Heymann. 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
17th.  An  excellent  programme  will  be  presented  by 
Mine.  Billoni-Zifferer,  Mrs.  John  D.  McK.ee,  Miss 
Gertrude  Judd,  Mr.  H.  Purdy,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes, 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein 
and  his  Neopolitan  Mandolin  Club,  and  Mr.  Otto 
Fleissner. 

A  benefit  has  been  tendered  to  Mrs.  Alista  Sbed 
Langstrolh  and  Mr.  John  I.  Housman  to  take 
place  next  Tuesday  evening.  They  will  have  the 
assistance  of  Mrs.  Frances  B.  Edgerton,  Miss  May 
Mitchell  Spring,  Mr.  R.  M.  Hotaling,  Mr.  Frank 
L.  Mathieu,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  McCormick. 


Two  concerts  have  been  given  during  the  past 
week  for  the  benefit  of  the  Beasey  children,  on 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings.  The  final  concert 
will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  for  which 
an  excellent  programme  has  been  arranged. 


—  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  "  Citv  of 
Sydney"  will  sail  for  Panama  and  way  ports  on  Fri- 
day, February  13th,  at  noon. 


The  Olympian  Club  Rink 

Afternoon,  2:30  to  5 10c. 

Evening,  7:30  to  10:30,  unless  other- 
wise  advertised  15c. 

Saturday  Evenings  -  Extra  Attractions  —  25c. 

Children's    Complimentary    Matinee,    every 
Saturday  Morning. 

Saturday February  7th 

FIRST  CRAND  COSTUME  CARNIVAL. 

S500   IN   PKIZES.        ADMISSION,  50    CTS. 


Monday  Night,  February  9th,  THE  FIRST 
REGIMENT  INFANTRY  will  have  the  Pa- 
vilion from  9:30  to  12  o'clock  for  Drill  and 
Distribution  of  Service  Medals.  Skatinp;  7:30 
to  9:30  o'clock.  ADMISSION.  25  CENTS. 

MOTHER  ATTRACTIONS  TO  FOLLOW. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  and  Until  Further  Nonce, 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

First  Appearance  New  Company ! 
BEST  COMIC  OPERA  COMPANY    IN    AMERICA. 


Popular  Prices  25  and  50  cents. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 


MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 

In  two  large  octavo  volumes  of  over  twelve 
hundred  pages, 

WITH   FOUR  HUNDRED  ILLUSTRATIONS 

Tlii-  work  has  created  a  sensation  through- 
out the  country  by  the  radical  stand  It  has 
taken  on  this  subject. 

Sold  by  subscription,  only. 


F.  A.  DAVIS, 

935^  Howard  Street,  San  Francisco. 

dSTAgents  Wanted. 


("fl  Pftrifp  Pcr  ream'  °f  5°°  sheets  and  upwards,  for 
OU  Up II  lo  type  -  Writing  Linen  Papers.  Elegant 
Type-Wriier  Stationery  and  Supplies.  Ok  file  Supply 
Company,  232  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 
Office  outfitters.     Good  goods,  low  prices. 


STORAGE 

**  .T.   M.   PI1 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


February  9,  1891. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  dream  of  aristocratic  Evanston  has  faded. 
An  assignee  is  in  charge  of  the  Cooperative  House- 
keeping Association,  and  the  feminine  intellect  of 
the  village  again  expends  itself  on  lighting  kitchen 
fires.  The  association  started  out  in  debt,  and,  un- 
der the  expensive  management  of  the  first  chef, 
that  debt  has  steadily  increased.  Mrs.  Katharine 
Moore,  the  president,  met  Mrs.  Maria  A.  Holabird, 
and  they  conferred  with  the  other  directors.  The 
only  way  that  seemed  clear  to  the  ladies  was  to 
assign.  The  debts  amount  to  four  thousand  nine 
hundred  dollars,  and  the  assets  to  four  thousand  dol- 
lars. The  housekeeping  association  was  conceived 
last  summer  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  rapacity 
of  the  hired-girl.  Late  in  October,  the  association 
was  incorporated  with  a  capital  stock  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  Between  forty  and  fifty  heads  of  1am- 
ilies  took  stock,  and  service  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  person  was  planned.  Harry  S.  Grau,  formerly 
of  Paris,  was  installed  as  chef.  Plans  were  arranged 
for  a  consultation  on  the  menu  every  day,  and  sev- 
eral beautifully  decorated  deliver}'- wagons  were  con- 
structed to  deliver  meals,  all  prepared,  to  the  sub- 
scribers. It  is  to  the  account  of  the  imported  chef 
that  the~present  disaster  is  charged.  His  methods 
were  a  little  too  fast,  and  his  table  too  extravagant 
for  the  Evanston  exchequer.  Before  the  association 
had  been  actually  engaged  in  serving  the  people 
three  weeks,  Herr  Grau  had  run  behind  in  his  ac- 
counts to  the  amount  of  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars.  He  was  discharged  and  an  American  sub- 
stituted, but  the  troubles  only  multiplied.  Bankers' 
dinners  found  their  way  to  dry-goods  clerks'  tables, 
and  internecine  war  completed  the  havoc  started  by 
Chef  Grau. 

An  extraordinary  advance  in  the  use  of  cocoa 
seems  to  have  taken  place  of  late  years  in  England. 
In  the  House  of  Commons  this  last  session,  the  Rt. 
Hon.  C.  J.  Goschen,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
called  attention  to  it  as  the  cause  of  much  of  the 
falling-ofF  of  the  use  of  coffee.  In  accord  with  this 
suggestion,  it  may  be  interesting  to  follow  the  course 
cocoa  has  taken  in  England  since  1832,  when  the 
duty,  which  had  been  standing  at  sixpence  per 
pound,  with  an  importation  of  under  half  a  million 
pounds,  was  reduced  to  twopence  per  pound  ;  and, 
not  long  after,  we  find  the  homoeopathic  doctrine  of 
medicine  introduced  into  the  kingdom,  and  that  the 
use  of  cocoa  was  specially  advocated  by  physicians 
adopting  that  mode  of  practice.  Soon  after,  we  find 
the  first  homoeopathic  chemists  established  in  Eng- 
land ;  the  firm  of  James  Epps  &  Co.  produced  a 
special  preparation,  which  only  needed  boiling  water 
or  milk  to  be  at  once  ready  for  the  table,  and  the  su- 
perior character  of  this  production  has,  no  doubt, 
done  much,  as  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  said, 
to  bring  about  (backed  as  it  was  by  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  the  duty  to  one  penny  per  pound)  the  advance 
made. 

"The  French,"  writes  the  Venetian  Embassador 
in  1578,  "  never  spend  money  so  willingly  as  when 
they  are  purchasing  food,  and  making  what  they 
term  bonne  chere.  This  is  the  reason  why  butchers, 
restauranteurs,  pastry-cooks,  and  tavern-keepers 
abound.  There  is  not  a  street  in  which  you  do  not 
find  them.  Would  you  purchase  meat,  either  dead 
or  alive  ? — you  can  do  so  at  any  moment.  Do  you 
wish  your  provisions  to  be  sent  in  dressed? — the 
cooks  and  pastry-cooks,  in  less  than  an  hour,  will 
furnish  you  with  a  dinner  or  a  supper  for  ten,  for 
twenty,  or  even  for  a  hundred  persons.  The  rotis- 
seur  provides  the  meat  ;  the  pastry-cook,  the  pies, 
tarts,  entries,  and  desserts  ;  the  confectioner  con- 
tributes the  jellies,  sauces,  and  ragouts.  The  art  of 
gastronomy  is  so  far  advanced  in  Paris  that  you  can 
order  a  dinner  at  any  price,  from  a  teston  to  a 
crown,  or  from  one  crown  to  twenty  crowns.  For 
this  latter  sum,  I  verily  believe  you  could  obtain 
manna-soup,  or  roast  Phcenix,  or  whatever  is  most 
precious  in  the  world." 

Meetings  of  the  Beefsteak  Club  were  held  every 
Saturday  between  November  and  June.  All  the 
members  had  to  wear  a  sort  of  uniform,  namely,  a 
blue  coat  and  buff  waistcoat,  with  brass  buttons 
bearing  a  gridiron  and  the  words  "  Beef  and 
Liberty,"  and  also  a  ring  having  the  same  device. 
Each  could  introduce  one  guest,  except  on  particular 
days,  when  accounts  were  looked  up,  the  merits  of 
candidates  discussed,  and  other  business  matters 
gone  into.  One  side  of  the  room  was  occupied  by 
an  enormous  gridiron,  through  which  one  could  see 
a  cook,  in  a  white  cap  and  blouse,  standing  by 
a  fire  in  readiness  for  action.  The  steaks  were 
served  on  hot  pewter  plates,  together  with  Span- 
ish onions,  eschalots,  and  baked  potatoes,  and 
were  washed  down  with  port  or  porter.  The 
only  second  course  permitted  was  toasted  cheese. 
This  disposed  of,  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  cook 
collected  the  money  in  a  plate,  and  the  rest  of  the 
evening  was  given  up  to  revelry. 


To  create  an  appetite,  and  give  tone  to  the  digest- 
ive apparatus,  use  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terras,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"I  will  be  a  sister  to  you,"  she  said.  "  Only  that," 
said  he,  "after  I  have  been  a  popper  to  you?" — 
Puck. 

Passenger — "Is  this  ticket  good  to  stop  off?" 
Conductor— "  Yes'm.  But  it  won't  be  good  to  git 
on  again." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  That  long-haired  duck  is  our  versifier."  "  Does 
he  write  much  ?  "  "  None  at  all.  He  fires  the  verses 
submitted  by  the  village  poets." — Evening  Sun. 

Jay  smith — ' '  Hello,  Cumso  1  You  wearing  glasses  1 
What's  that  for  ?  "  Cumso  (who  dislikes  to  have 
his  spectacles  alluded  to) — "Corns!" — Harper's 
Weekly. 

Little  Edith — "Mamma,  what's  a  poor-house?" 
Mamma— "  A  poor-house,  Edith,  is  an  imaginary 
place  of  papa's,  where  he  intends  residing  next 
week." — Puck. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  the  man  whose  will- 
power is  such  that  he  can  stop  a  bad  habitat  any 
time  he  may  see  fit,  is  the  same  fellow  who  never 
sees  fit. — Peck's  Sun. 

"Is  there  a  stationery  store  in  town?"  asked  a 
visitor  at  a  Kansas  hotel.  "No,  sir,"  replied  the 
clerk,  as  he  shook  his  head  ;  "this  town  is  in  the 
cyclone  belt." — Bazar. 

"  Rhymer  is  a  wonderful  poet.  He  seems  a 
brother  to  the  nvases."  "  Yes.  He  has  wooed  them 
all,  and  they  have  apparently  agreed  to  be  sisters  to 
him." — ATew  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  Cobwigger — "  Did  you  ever  find  a  man  under 
the  bed?"  Mrs.  Merritt — "Yes;  the  night  we 
thought  there  were  burglars  in  the  house.  I  found 
my  husband  there." — Life. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  have  a  cupola  on 
your  house."  "  I  have."  "  Where  is  it?  "  "  In  the 
cellar.  It  looked  so  badly  on  the  roof  I  took  it  off 
and  made  a  coal-bin  of  it." — Bazar. 

He  (feeling  his  way) — "  I — I  wish  we  were  good 
friends  enough  for  you  to — to  call  me  by  my  first 
name."  She  (helping  him  along) — "  Oh,  your  last 
name  is  good  enough  for  me." — New  York  Weekly. 

"Who  is  the  gentleman  with  the  peculiarly  de- 
veloped jaw  ?  "  "  Oh,  that  is  Mr.  Punjab — most  re- 
markable man  ;  reads  Kipling  in  the  original — 
pronounces  all  the  Indian  names,  you  know." — 
Puck. 

Old  Parkrich — "Should  I  let  you  have  my 
daughter,  do  you  think  you  are  able  to  keep  her, 
sir?"  Young  man  (doubtfully) — "I'll  do  all  I 
can,  sir  ;  but  you  know  this  is  Chicago." — New 
'  York  Sun. 

Caraway — "  Five  years  from  now  you  won't  find 
any  liars  at  all  among  the  Indians."  Hooks — "  What 
makes  you  think  so  ?  "  Caraway — "  Why,  by  that 
time  the  government  won't  allow  what  is  left  of  them 
to  retain  even  a  mental  reservation." — Life. 

Mrs.  Fangle — "  Henry,  I've  written  to  ask  mother 
to  come  and  visit  us.  You  don't  mind,  do  you  ?  " 
Mr.  Fangle — "  N-n-no  ;  but  isn't  it  rather  too  much 
of  a  good  thing  ?  You  know  she  was  here  for  an 
entire  day  only  a  year  ago  last  June." —  West  Shore. 

Mr.  Cooler  (who  has  been  out  all  night) — "Give 
me  a  bromide  cock-tail  quick,  Louie  I  I'm  sure  I 
saw  a  fly  crawl  right  over  that  old  duffer's  eye-ball, 
and  he  didn't  even  wink."  The  dispenser — "Oh, 
come  off !  Don't  you  know  glass-eyed  McMasters  ?  " 
— fudge. 

"  If  only  you  were  in  New  York,"  said  Miss 
Flyppe  to  Cholly,  "  you  would  be  a  central  figure  in 
the  Four  Hundred."  It  was  three  days — three 
blissful  days — before  it  dawned  on  Cholly's  mind 
that  the  central  figure  in  400  is  a  cipher.—  Indianap- 
olis Journal. 

Ethel — "  I  heard  a  compliment  for  you  to-day, 
Mr.  Lightwaite."  Mr.  Lighlwaile—"  Oh,  indeed, 
Miss  Ethel,  you  make  me  positively  vain.  Pray, 
what  was  it?"  Ethel — "Dr.  Poms  said  if  you 
didn't  stop  smoking  cigarettes,  you  might  have 
paresis." — Bazar. 

Loving  mother — "  Do  you  still  kneel  down  every 
night  and  say  your  prayers  ?  "  Son  (who  fives  in  the 
city) — "I  say  my  prayers,  mother,  but  I  don't 
kneel."  Mother—"  Can  it  be  possible  that  you  have 
so  far  forgotten  my  early  teachings?"  Son — "No, 
mother  ;  but  I  am  afraid  the  folding-bed  might 
double  up  with  me." — Life. 

'Great  editor's  wife  (laying  down  a  copy  of  his 
Sunday  edition) — "  Why  do  you  print  such  a  lot  of 
trash  ?  "  Great  editor — "  My  dear,  I  do  not  print  a 
paper  to  please  cultured  readers  like  you  and  me.  I 
try  to  please  the  general  public."  Bridget  (in  the 
kitchen) — "  Anny  good  readin'  in  th'  master's  noose- 
paper  th'  day,  Mary?"  Mary  ( chief  dish-washer) — 
"No,  Biddy;  nawthin'  but  trash."—  New  York 
Weekly. 

Miss  Alice — "They  say  it's  a  great  treat  to  hear 
you  sing  the  regimental  songs,  Captain  Warhorse." 
Captain  Warhorse — "  Come  home  with  us  after  the 
games,  Miss  Alice,  and  you  may  judge  for  yourself. 
You  know  my  favorite  :  '  We  drank  from  the  same 
Canteen'?"  Miss  Alice— " Oh,  I  do  love  that 
song!     It  gives  one  such  a  vivid  realization  of  the 


hardships  of  those  terrible  days,  to  think  that  one 
canteen  had  to  hold  enough  for  two  Seventh  Regi- 
ment men." — Life. 

"Kind  sir,"  said  a  seedy  individual,  "can  you 
lend  ten  cents  to  a  man  who  has  lost  all-  his  money 
in  Wall  Street?  "  "Tell  me  about  it,"  said  the  in- 
terested citizen,  passing  over  a  quarter.  "There 
was  a  hole  in  my  pocket,"  answered  the  applicant, 
turning  to  go,  "  and  the  nickel  I  had  dropped 
through  it." — Boston  Herald. 


A  New  Savings  Bank. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Tru>: 
with  paid-up  capital  of  $1, 000,000,  corn 
gomery  and  California  Streets,  has  established  a 
Savings  Department  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness and  are  inviting  savings  accounts  from  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.  They  expect  to  pay  as  large 
a  rate  of  interest,  if  not  larger,  than  any  other  sav- 
ings institution  in  the  city.  This  company  accords 
to  depositors  a  guarantee  of  307  per  cent.,  which  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  accorded  by  any  other 
like  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Call  or  write 
for  prospectus. 


CONRAD !        CONRAD !       CONRAD ! 


A    CARD    TO    THE    PUBLIC. 

While  it  is  true  I  have  been  chosen  the  President  of  the  Louisiana  State  Lottery 
Company,  vice  M.  A.  DAUPHIN,  deceased,  I  still  retain  the  Presidency  of  tie  Gulf  Coast 
Ice  and  Manufacturing  Company,  so  all  proposals  for  supplies,  machinery,  etc.,  as  well  as  all 
other  business  communications,  should  be  addressed  to  me  here  as  heretofore. 


Lock  Box  1358. 


PAUL   CONRAD, 

Sew  Orleans,  La. 


c 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE   MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS   OF  THE   DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Beginning  with  the  new  year  (1891)  we  will  publish  as  a  Supplement,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut for  each  month,  a  complete  new  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  These  novel 
supplements  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  to  our  paper  without  additional  charge.  Each  supple- 
ment will  contain  one  of  the  latest,  best,  and  most  popular  novels,  unchanged  and  unabridged.  One  of 
them  will  accompany  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  for  each  month  in  the  year,  so  that  during  the  year  we 
shall  present  to  our  subscribers  twelve  complete  modern  novels.  They  will  be  verbatim  reprints  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  sold  in  the  bookstores  and  news-stands  at  25  cents  each,  hence 

We  Shall  Actually  Give  Away  to  All  Our  Subscribers  for  the  Year  1891 
Three  Dollars'  Worth  of  the  Best  Modern  Fiction  ! 

These  supplements  will  consist  of  the  latest  works  of  such  famous  authors  as 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  RCDIARD  KIPLING,  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON,  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL,  TVILLIA3I  BLACK,  TV  ALTER  BESANT,   B.  L-  FARJEON,  EDNA 
LYALL,  "THE  DUCHESS,"  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER,  MISS    M.    E.    BRADDON,    AND    OTHERS. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains  : 

"WHAT    GOLD    CAjNjNOT    BUY," 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  oj  "  Tlu  WooingCft"  "A  Life  Interest,"  "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mono's  Choice"  "A  Woman's  Heart"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  will  contain  : 

"A    MARRIAGE    AT    SEA," 

By  W.  CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Autltor  of " A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's  Courtship,"  "  Jenny  Harhzue,"  "Marooned"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  will  contain  : 

"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL," 
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As  the  Force  Bill  is  now  out  of  the  way,  and  as  no  one 
proposes  to  reopen  the  tariff  controversy  at  this  session  of 
Congress,  it  will  be  just  possible  during  the  three  weeks  which 
remain  to  pass  one  or  two  measures  upon  which  a  majority  of 
the  body  are  agreed.  One  of  these  should  be  the  Steamship 
Subsidy  Bill,  to  extend  our  commercial  intercourse  with  Span- 
ish America  ;  the  other  should  be  a  bill  embodying  in  a  law 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  Nicaragua  Canal. 

So  much  has  been  said  and  written  about  the  canal  that 
everybody  must  be  assumed  to  possess  some  information  on 
the  subject.  As,  however,  men's  memories  are  short,  it  may 
be  well  to  recapitulate  here  that  the  Maritime  Canal  Com- 
pany, which  was  founded  in  New  York  for  the  building  of 
the  canal,  was  incorporated  by  Congress"  on  February  20, 
1889,  and  in  the  May  following  actually  commenced  work. 
Some  seventy-five  engineers  were  put  into  the  field,  and  the 
entire  line  of  the  canal,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  was 
located.  Careful  estimates  were  made  of  the  amount  of 
dredging  that  would  be  required  and  of  the  quantity  of  ma- 


terial that  would  have  to  be  removed.  Borings  of  the  rock 
cuts,  that  would  be  necessary,  supplied  information  of  the 
nature  of  the  rock  to  be  traversed.  A  breakwater  seven 
hundred  feet  long  was  built  at  Greytown,  and,  by  its  agency, 
there  are  now  seven  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  on  the  bar, 
which  used  to  be  dry  land.  One  hundred  miles  of  telegraph 
were  completed,  so  as  to  connect  Greytown  with  the  Nicara- 
gua system.  A  well-built  high-road  was  constructed  to  the 
first  lock,  for  the  convenient  transportation  of  machinery  and 
supplies.  Several  ship-loads  of  machinery,  locomotives,  rails, 
tools,  and  other  implements  for  the  prosecution  of  the  work 
were  landed  at  Greytown,  and  large  machine-shops,  with  com- 
plete plants,  were  erected  at  the  same  place.  A  force  of  one 
thousand  men  were  engaged  on  the  preliminary  work. 

Having  done  this  much,  at  considerable  expense,  the  Mari- 
time Canal  Company  became  satisfied  that,  if  it  relied  upon 
the  sale  of  its  bonds  for  means  to  complete  the  enterprise,  the 
cost  would  exceed  the  estimates,  in  consequence  of  the  dis- 
count at  which  the  bonds  would  have  to  be  sold.  One  con- 
sequence of  this  would  be  that,  to  earn  dividends  on  the  in- 
creased cost,  the  tolls  would  have  to  be  raised  above  the  rates 
which  were  expected,  and  the  benefits  of  the  canal  to  com- 
merce would  be  proportionately  reduced. 

To  obviate  this,  the  company  laid  the  case  before  the 
United  States  Senate,  and  submitted  that,  in  view  of  the  vast 
advantage  which  the  canal  would  confer  on  our  mercantile 
and  shipping  interests,  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  ask  the  gov- 
ernment to  indorse  the  company's  bonds,  so  that  they  could 
be  sold  at  or  near  par,  though  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest. 
The  reply  to  this  application  came  in  the  shape  of  a  unani- 
mous report  from  the  Senate  committee  on  foreign  relations, 
filed  last  month.  This  report  recommends  a  reorganization 
of  the  company,  so  that  its  capital  stock  shall  stand  at  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  and  that  it  shall  issue  bonds  to 
an  amount  of  another  hundred  millions — the  bonds  to  bear 
three  per  cent,  interest,  to  run  for  twenty  years,  and  to  be  in- 
dorsed by  the  United  States. 

The  whole  issue  of  bonds  is  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States.  As  construction  proceeds,  on  presenta- 
tion of  certificates  from  a  board  of  engineers  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  these  bonds  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
pany, and  by  it  sold  in  the  open  market.  In  order  to  secure 
the  government  against  loss  through  an  inability  of  the  com- 
pany to  meet  the  interest  or  principal  of  the  bonds  when  they 
mature,  seventy-five  millions  of  stock  are  to  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  government  as  collateral ;  and  these  the  govern- 
ment holds  an  option  to  buy  at  any  time  at  par. 

Of  the  remaining  twenty-five  millions  of  stock,  five  mill- 
ions are  to  go  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  in  payment  for 
the  concession  ;  seven  millions  are  to  be  given  to  the  com- 
pany to  pay  for  expenditures  already  made  ;  the  remaining 
thirteen  millions  are-  to  be  held  in  the  treasury  of  the  com- 
pany as  a  reserve,  and  are  not  to  be  sold  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  goverment. 

Mr.  Menocal's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  work  is  sixty-five 
million  dollars.  Captain  Merry  reckons  that  unforeseen  ex- 
penses, commissions,  and  other  sources  of  outlay,  not  easy  to 
reckon  at  present,  may  swell  the  actual  cost  to  one  hundred 
million  dollars  by  the  time  the  canal  is  opened.  As  the  bonds, 
being  United  States  three  per  cents,  would  probably  sell  at 
par,  the  whole  expense  of  the  canal  would  thus  be  defrayed 
by  the  sales  of  bonds,  without  having  recourse  to  sales  of 
stock.  But  as  the  stock  would  represent  the  earning  capacity 
of  the  canal — the  bonds  only  required  a  fixed  annual  appro- 
priation of  three  million  dollars — the  shares  would  possess  a 
market  value.  The  company's  statisticians  reckon  on  a  ton- 
nage amounting  annually  to  ten  million  tons,  and  they  pro- 
pose a  uniform  rate  of  tolls  of  two  dollars  and  a  half  a  ton. 
This  would  give  an  annual  gross  income  of  twenty-five  mill- 
ion dollars,  and  even  allowing  liberally  for  cost  of  mainte- 
nance and  working  expenses,  the  net  income,  after  payment 
of  interest  on  the  bonds,  would  necessarily  be  large.  The 
stock  might  be  so  good  a  thing  that  the  government  might  be 
tempted  to  exercise  its  option  and  take  the  seventy-five  mill- 
ion dollars  deposited  in  escrow  at  par. 

That,  however,  is  neither  here  nor  there  at  present.     Any 


one  who  sees  a  short  cut  to  fortune  in  buying  Nicaragua 
Canal  stock,  will  probably  have  an  opportunity  of  gratifying 
his  desire  by  securing  a  slice  of  the  seven  million  dollars 
which  are  to  be  paid  to  the  company  for  past  expenditures. 
As  there  can  be  no  dividends  on  the  shares  until  the  canal  is 
finished,  anywhere  in  1897  or  1899,  they  are  not  likely  to 
command  an  exorbitant  price. 

A  more  important  matter  to  the  people  of  this  city  and 
this  coast  is  the  effect  which  the  opening  of  the  canal  would 
have  on  our  trade.  That  can  be  described  in  a  single  sen- 
tence. It  would  diminish,  by  over  one-half,  the  sea  distance 
between  San  Francisco  and  New  York,  and  between  San 
Francisco  and  Liverpool.  From  this  port  to  New  York,  via 
Cape  Horn,  the  distance  is  14,840  miles  ;  by  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  it  would  be  4,946  miles.  From  this  port  to  Liver- 
pool, via  Cape  Horn,  the  distance  is  14,690  miles  ;  via  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  it  would  be  7,694  miles.  The  saving  in  the 
one  case  would  be  9,894  miles  ;  in  the  other,  6,996  miles. 
Such  a  saving  in  distance  implies  so  large  a  saving  in  time, 
cost  of  insurance,  and  cost  of  transportation,  that  it  would 
revolutionize  our  commercial  intercourse  with  the  East  and 
with  Europe.  The  amount  saved  on  the  transportation  of 
the  wheat  crop  alone  would  have  to  be  reckoned  in  the  mill- 
ions j  and  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  can  hardly  be  figured.  The  canal  would 
be  worth  more  to  California  than  a  new  gold  discovery. 

Sir  John  McDonald,  the  prime  minister  of  Canada,  is  in 
trouble.  The  McKinley  Bill,  whatever  its  results  may  be  on 
this  side  of  the  border,  has  checked  Canadian  prosperity  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  following  lines,  which  we  quote 
from  a  letter  received  by  a  gentleman  in  this  city  from  the 
manager  of  a  Canadian  bank,  will  show  the  drift  of  opinion 
in  Canada :  "  I  think  the  people  of  this  country  are  waking 
up  to  the  necessity  for  having  free  trade  with  the  United 
States.  We  all  feel  the  effects  of  the  McKinley  Bill,  the 
farmers  especially.  The  times  are  bad  in  this  country  on  ac- 
count of  the  low  prices  of  everything  the  farmers  have  to  sell." 

At  a  Conservative  meeting,  held  at  Kingston,  Ont,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7th,  Sir  Charles  Tupper  referred  to  the  McKinley  Bill 
as  "  a  measure  passed  to  coerce  Canada  and  prompted  by  un- 
worthy men  in  our  own  land  for  the  purpose  of  handing  over 
Canada  to  the  United  States."  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  has  forced  the  Canadian  people  to  consider 
seriously  whether  they  are  not  fighting  against  their  best  in- 
terests in  clinging  to  a  distant  European  country,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  being  cut  off  from  the  wonderful  activities  and  enter- 
prise of  the  rest  of  this  continent. 

Sir  John  McDonald  is  a  man  of  marvelous  resources,  and 
in  the  past  has  devised  and  carried  out  many  schemes  which 
have  enabled  him  to  remain  in  power.  His  present  scheme 
is  rather  a  clever  one,  but  its  success  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  action  of  our  authorities  at  Washington. 
He  proposes  to  send  commissioners  to  Washington,  with  in- 
structions to  negotiate  a  commercial  treaty  between  Canada 
and  this  country  on  the  basis  of  partial  reciprocity,  if  it  be 
possible  to  do  so.  He  is  quite  well  aware  that  their  mission 
will  be  fruitless,  as  our  people  will  never  consent  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  partial  reciprocity.  Our  leading  statesmen 
have  repeatedly  declared  that  there  must  be  complete  reci- 
procity or  nothing,  and  they  certainly  will  not  consent  to  an 
interchange  of  natural  products  which  would  be  beneficial 
chiefly  to  Canada.  Although  Sir  John  McDonald  knows 
that  the  efforts  of  his  commissioners  will  be  fruitless,  the 
average  Canadian  voter  does  not  know  this,  and  will  vote  in 
accordance  with  his  limited  knowledge.  The  Liberals  pro- 
pose complete  reciprocity — that  is,  they  propose  that  Canada 
shall  become,  commercially,  a  part  of  this  Union.  Such  a 
treaty  would  be  advantageous  to  both  countries,  as,  while  it 
would  give  the  natural  products  of  Canada  free  access  to  the 
United  States,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  give  our  manu- 
factured goods  free  access  to  Canada.  If,  however,  the  Can- 
adians are  allowed  to  think  that  they  can  obtain  partial 
reciprocity — that  is,  that  we  will  admit  their  natural  products 
free  of  duty  while  they  shut  out  our  manufactures — they 
will,  undoubtedly,  vote    for  partial    reciprocity.       Sir    John 
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McDonald  is  wise  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  pro- 
poses to  hold  a  general  election  before  the  commissioners 
take  any  steps  in  the  matter  of  negotiating  a  treaty  which  he 
knows  will  never  be  negotiated.  He  is  going  to  ask  the  Can- 
adian people  to  indorse  his  action  in  making  an  offer  which 
he  knows  will  not  be  accepted.  If  he  had  any  faith  in  the 
ability  of  his  commissioners  to  make  the  proposed  treaty,  he 
would  postpone  the  general  elections  till  after  an  agreement 
had  been  made,  and  then  ask  the  Canadian  people  to  ratify 
his  action  by  returning  him  to  power,  instead  of  holding  them 
just  before  the  commissioners  have  a  chance  to  discover — or, 
rather,  before  Canadian  voters  have  a  chance  to  discover — that 
the  delegates  sent  to  Washington  have  been  sent  on  a  fool's 
errand.  During  the  campaign,  the  voters  will  be  told  that  the 
treaty  proposed  by  Sir  John  McDonald  is  infinitely  superior 
to  the  treaty  proposed  by  the  Liberals,  and  will  be  assured 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  probability  that  the  commission- 
ers will  fail  in  their  mission.  We  are  strongly  of  opinion, 
therefore,  that  the  authorities  at  Washington  should  state 
distinctly  before  the  Canadian  elections  take  place  that 
no  proposals  for  partial  reciprocity  will  be  entertained, 
as  otherwise  the  Canadian  Liberals  will  be  heavily  hand- 
icapped in  their  struggle  for  continental  unity.  A  com- 
mercial union  of  the  two  countries  would  be  beneficial  to 
both,  and  would  help  to  solve  the  Behring  Sea  and  fishery 
questions.  The  treaties  which  are  now  being  made  with 
South  American  countries  will,  no  doubt,  in  time,  make  a 
great  difference  in  our  trade  with  those  countries  ;  but  we 
know  that,  until  recently,  we  exported  more  to  Canada  than 
to  all  the  Central  and  South  American  States  combined.  Our 
sales  to  Canadians,  which  already  amount  to  about  fifty  mill- 
ion dollars  annually,  would  be  doubled  in  a  few  years  if  there 
were  free  trade  between  the  two  countries.  We  would  obtain, 
at  the  same  time,  a  wider  market  for  our  manufactures  and  a 
larger  supply  ol  raw  materials.  Our  forests  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing, and  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  us  to  have  free 
access  to  the  vast  forests  of  Canada.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  commercial  union  would  ultimately  result  in  political 
union,  as  the  business  interests  of  both  countries  would  soon 
become  so  inextricably  commingled  that  Canadians,  in  order 
to  secure  a  permanent  commercial  union,  would  be  glad  to 
consent  to  political  union.  This  would  be  no  disadvantage 
to  us,  as  the  Canadians  are,  in  general,  an  industrious,  frugal, 
and  law-abiding  people,  who  would  help  us  to  solve  the  social 
problems  that  are  now  troubling  us. 


It  is,  perhaps,  not  surprising  that  the  light  and  airy  persi- 
flage of  our  beau  monde,  in  which  Rudyard  Kipling  indulged 
in  his  letters  from  San  Francisco,  should  have  stopped  the 
sales  of  his  books,  and  led  many,  who  had  been  enthusiastic 
admirers  of  the  gifted  Anglo-Indian,  to  find  fault  with  his 
tales.  It  was,  perhaps,  going  too  far  to  assail  his  moral  char- 
acter, and  to  accuse  him  of  a  fondness  for  convivial  society 
and  the  cup  which  not  only  cheers  but  likewise  inebriates. 
But  none  of  us  like  to  be  criticised.  As  Dickens  said,  forty 
years  ago,  we  Americans  must  be  cracked  up.  We  can 
stomach  any  amount  of  flattery,  no  matter  how  fulsome  ;  but 
to  point  to  our  little  foibles  is  like  drawing  the  attention  of 
the  belle  of  the  ball  to  the  shortness  of  her  nose. 

Nor  is  it  fair  to  say  that  this  sensitiveness  is  wholly  and 
altogether  provincial,  that  it  indicates  a  vealy  stage  of  society, 
in  which  the  men  have  not  yet  donned  the  toga  virilis,  nor 
the  women  reached  the  nubile  age,  but  that  both  are  still  in- 
fants, if  not  in  law,  at  least  in  mind.  Our  friends,  the  En- 
glish, have  certainly  reached  their  majority  ;  yet,  when  the 
schoolmaster  comes  round  with  a  swish  of  his  rod,  even  John 
Bull  is  apt  to  shiver  and  slip  a  copy-book  under  his  waistcoat. 
He,  too,  when  the  censor  has  turned  his  back,  makes  faces  at 
him  and  accuses  him  of  beating  his  wife  on  Saturday  nights. 
We  have  honorable  example  for  our  cutaneous  tenderness, 
and  are  not  the  only  people  whose  skin  is  so  thin  that  the  least 
touch  draws  the  blood. 

It  would  be  better,  of  course,  if  we  laughed  at  criticism, 
especially  when  it  is  ill-natured  and  unjust.  A  newspaper 
editor,  after  a  life  spent  in  the  service,  grows  so  callous  that 
he  can  not  be  roused  by  attacks  on  his  writings  ;  it  was  not 
easy  to  get  Horace  Greeley  to  read  either  the  blame  or  the 
praise  which  his  contemporaries  bestowed  on  him.  People 
would  be  more  comfortable  if  they  were  all  educated  to  'this 
pitch  of  indifference  to  public  opinion.  What  does  it  matter, 
after  all,  what  some  irresponsible  scribbler  says,  from  pure 
love  of  mischief  or  a  desire  to  point  a  funny  paragraph  ? 
Why  should  anybody  get  into  a  rage  because  a  traveler 
affects  unconsciousness  of  our  agreeable  climate,  and  dwells 
bitterly  on  the  wearisome  trade-winds  and  the  dust-showers 
which  they  drive  before  them  ?  He  has  the  key  of  the  fields, 
as  the  French  say,  and  if,  on  weighing  the  comforts  of  our 
climate  against  the  discomforts,  he  finds  the  balance  against 
us,  there  is  no  earthly  reason  why  he  should  stay  here. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  did  not  fancy  our  society.  It  is  not 
clear  what  part  of  it  he  saw.  Who  knows  but  he  may  have 
been  like  the  Englishman  who  went  to  France  to  describe  the 


country,  got  as  far  as  Calais,  and  remained  there  drunk  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  his  absence  from  home,  yet  fulfilled  his  pur- 
pose by  writing  a  book  in  which  he  said  that  all  French 
women  had  red  hair,  because  the  bonne  who  brought  him  his 
daily  bottle  of  cognac  had  carroty  locks  ? 

An  observer  as  keen  as  the  Anglo-Indian  might,  perhaps, 
detect  oddities  at  such  social  fetes  as  our  assemblies,  where  the 
brave  and  the  fair  meet  to  dance  the  cotillon.  But  what  so- 
cial gathering  anywhere  has  not  its  funny  aspects  ?  The 
happy  few  who  are  privileged  to  dance  at  the  assemblies  are 
not  all  of  the  class  of  Vere  de  Vere  ;  the  gentlemen  do  not 
have  to  prove  up  so  many  quarters  of  nobility  to  effect  an  en- 
trance ;  the  ladies  are  not  all  chosen  for  their  beauty  and  their 
wit  and  their  culture ;  the  Rhadamanthine  tribunal  of 
dowagers,  who  are  supposed  to  decide  whether  Miss  So-and- 
So  and  Mr.  This-or-That  are  or  are  not  in  society,  is  more 
easily  satisfied  than  the  lord  of  the  powder-closet  and  the  lord 
chamberlain  at  the  court  of  St.  James.  But  take  the  assemblies 
as  a  whole,  they  compare  favorably  in  regard  to  their  display  of 
loveliness,  and  charm,  and  good  behavior,  and  good  dancing, 
with  similar  gatherings  in  Eastern  or  European  capitals.  As 
much  may  be  said  of  the  other  festive  gatherings  which  ended 
their  career  last  Wednesday.  To  pick  out  Occidental  incon- 
gruities, and  represent  them  as  types  of  the  whole,  is  a  very 
mean  form  of  misrepresentation. 

Mr.  Kipling  regrets  that  the  only  blue-stockings  he  saw 
were  literally  and  not  metaphorically  blue.  He  is  a  lucky 
dog  to  have  seen  any  stockings  at  all.  It  is  undoubtedly  a 
fact  that  letters  are  not  as  popular  with  our  best  people  as 
they  should  be.  It  has  happened  that  it  has  been  necessary 
to  explain  to  a  reigning  belle  that  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
not  the  girl  whom  young  Lochinvar  ran  away  with,  and  that 
it  was  an  error  to  suppose  that  that  warrior  took  Vicksburg  in 
our  Civil  War.  There  is  also  evidence  that  the  lovely  Miss 
Rosebud  broke  off  her  affair  with  Captain  Mainbrace,  be- 
cause the  latter  mentioned  in  her  presence  the  parallax 
of  Mars  ;  the  sweet  creature  explained  to  a  sympathizing 
mamma  that  she  supposed  that  Mars  must  have  a  parallax, 
but  that  she  was  sure  it  was  indelicate  to  allude  to  it  before 
ladies.  There  is  a  want  of  testimony  to  sustain  the  story 
that  pretty  Miss  Daffodil  asked  her  best  man  whether  Dick- 
ens really  wrote  the  novel  called  Thackeray,  which  her 
friends  wanted  her  to  read  ;  but  it  is  feared  that  she  did. 

To  regard  these  sweet  things  as  types  of  society  on  this 
coast  is  not  fair.  They  are  exceptions — just  as  obvious  ob- 
jections as  those  other  darlings  who,  because  they  knew 
French,  went  to  see  Coquelin,  and  laughed  just  when  the 
men  laughed,  and  when  the  French  ladies  blushed  and  put 
up  their  fans.  Coquelin,  who  was  a  shrewd  observer  of 
human  nature,  observed  :  "  Your  young  ladies  have  a  curious 
way  of  showing  that  they  do  not  understand  French." 

The  Argonaut  hopes  that  some  day  the  good  people  of 
San  Francisco  will  ripen  sufficiently  :  first,  to  laugh  good-hu- 
moredly  at  the  next  foreign  censor  who  makes  fun  of  us,  and 
next  to  reduce  to  an  infinitesimal  number  the  class  whose 
little  blunders  give  point  to  the  fun.  Everything  comes  to 
him  who  can  wait. 


However  earnestly  the  leaders  of  the  old  political  parties 
may  wish  to  confine  the  lines  of  the  conflict  of  1892  within 
the  issues  of  past  campaigns,  to  ordinary  observation  it  is 
clear  that  those  latent  political  factors,  not  usually  called  into 
activity,  discoverable  only  among  the  masses,  and  aroused 
by  the  abuse  of  power,  by  corruption,  and  by  the  unequal 
and  inequitable  distribution  of  the  benefits  of  government, 
are  already  kindled  and  glowing  with  political  heat  in  every 
town  in  America. 

No  shuffling  of  candidates  upon  the  silver  question,  nor, 
indeed,  upon  any  issue  ;  no  bluster  about  the  hatred  of  the 
negro  by  the  South,  on  the  part  of  the  Republicans,  or  of 
charges  of  corruption  in  the  present  administration,  by  Dem- 
ocrats, can  either  postpone  or  prevent  the  early  culmination  of 
such  political  events  as  will  completely  demonstrate  the  most 
serious  dissatisfaction  among  the  great  middle,  commercial, 
and  industrial  classes,  at  the  course  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicans  in  their  respective  periods  of  supremacy. 

The  political  sensibilities  of  the  vast  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  though  generally  active,  are  now  of  the  keenest 
sort ;  and  the  most  intolerable  candidate  to  this  industrial 
irruption  into  the  political  world  will  be  he  who  has  been  found 
handy  at  political  shifting.  Neither  Mr.  Cleveland,  with  his 
record  for  the  most  profound  political  ambiguity  and  ignor- 
ance of  statesmanship,  his  known  friendship  for  the  Wall  Street 
oligarchy,  in  restricted  finance  and  the  perpetuation  of  the 
national-bank  system  ;  nor  Mr.  Harrison,  with  his  sheer  in- 
ability to  comprehend  the  plain  necessities  of  the  times,  will 
be  the  candidate  of  the  people  at  the  next  election. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  battle  has  been  waged  upon 
issues  resulting  from  the  Civil  War.  These  discussions  have 
added  nothing  to  our  prosperity  ;  they  have  produced  almost 
political  as  well  as  social  disunion,  and  the  various  sections 
of  the  country,  upon  these  issues,  to-day  remain  as  com- 
pletely severed  as  at  the  close  of  the  conflict.     The  people 


are  weary  of  this  useless  turmoil,  are  reasoning  upon  lines  of 
political  thought  touching  the  wants  of  the  producing  classes, 
the  proper  adjustment  of  their  relations  to  capital,  and  they 
are  seeking  to  procure  the  passage  of  financial  regulations 
whose  benefit  shall  be  of  general  and  impartial  distribution. 

Aspirants  for  Presidential  honors  in  1892,  expecting  popu- 
lar support,  must  have  been  uniformly  friendly  to  the  new 
movement.  The  East  can  offer  no  acceptable  candidate  ;  the 
Atlantic  Seaboard  States  constitute  the  usurious  section  of  the 
country,  and  are  fat  and  purse-proud  from  the  unceasing  con- 
tribution of  Western  industry  to  this  money-lending  class. 
Though  complete  interment  of  sectional  and  war  issues  is  es- 
sential to  an  industrial  victory,  the  South  will  not  yet  urge 
upon  the  North,  as  a  candidate,  any  exponent  of  the  new  faith 
from  among  her  favorite  sons.  The  iron-handed,  the  material 
and  laborious  West  —  the  producing,  plain-dealing,  and 
conscientious  empire  of  production — must  commend  the 
man. 

Leland  Stanford  fairly  represents  the  characteristics  and 
understands  the  wanfs  of  that  section  of  country  most  needful 
of  legislative  recognition.  His  great  wealth,  and  its  dedication 
to  public  educational  benefit,  founds  his  desire  for  greater 
political  honor,  if  such  he  has,  upon  the  most  laudable  ambi- 
tion to  serve  his  countrymen  further,  not  in  his  individual 
wealth,  but  in  the  proper  and  rational  distribution  of  the 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  land.  The  South  will  support 
him.  He  has  outlived  the  prejudices  of  the  war.  The  West 
will  honor  him.  His  liberality  has  honored  even  the  liberal 
West.  The  consummation  of  his  political  views  comprehends  ^ 
the  increased  prosperity  of  both  South  and  West.  The  West 
and  South,  acting  in  unison  in  the  next  Presidential  conflict, 
will  be  invincible.  They  will  elect  the  next  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  he  will  be  from  the  Western  States. 

The  genius  who  devised  the  ancient  English  sign-board  of 
the  "  Four  Alls  "  may  not  have  been  a  Person  of  Quality  or  an 
artist  of  renown,  but  he  was,  undoubtedly,  a  shrewd  observer 
and  a  political  economist  of  no  mean  caliber.  The  sign  had 
on  it  four  figures  :  the  first,  a  king,  labeled,  "  I  rule  all "  ;  the 
second,  a  priest,  with  the  legend,  "  I  pray  for  all "  ;  the  third, 
a  soldier,  with  the  inscription,  "  I  fight  for  all"  ;  and  lastly,  a 
farmer,  whose  boast  was,  "  I  pay  for  all." 

The  assertion  of  the  farmer  is,  of  course,  too  sweeping  to 
be  strictly  correct,  but  there  is  more  truth  in  it  than  many 
people  may  imagine.  We  are  inclined  to  make  merry  over 
"  Old  Hay-Seed,"  to  put  him  on  the  stage  as  a  figure  of  fun, 
to  class  him  as  stock-in-trade  for  the  comic  papers,  and  to  es- 
teem him  the  proper  prey  for  the  unscrupulous  bunco-steerer  ; 
but  the  tiller  of  the  fields  and  the  tender  of  flocks  is  a  much 
more  important  man  in  the  commonwealth  than  is  generally  . 
conceded.  Just  now,  the  Farmers'  Alliance  is  showing  that 
this  same  tiller  and  tender  is  a  very  strong  man  when  he  gets 
himself  together  and  declares  his  intention  to  take  a  hand  in 
the  political  affairs  of  the  nation,  and  he  is,  no  doubt,  some- 
what surprised  himself  at  the  sudden  consequence  to  which  he 
has  attained. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  erudite  few  who  study  the  re- 
ports of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  who  keep  abreast 
of  the  census  bulletins,  who  have  Mulhall  at  their  fingers' 
ends,  and  who  know  the  latest  returns  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission — it  is  quite  possible  that  these  few  know, 
and  have  known  all  along,  how  great  a  man  the  farmer  really 
is  ;  but  we  think  it  will  be  news  to  the  superficial  many  to 
find  how  massive  and  momentous  the  agricultural  interests  of 
this  country  really  are.  Statistics,  we  know,  are  usually  but 
dry  stuff,  and  the  phrase  "  facts  and  figures "  serves  as  a 
danger-post  to  a  number  of  readers.  Still,  in  a  case  like  this, 
statistics  are  unavoidable,  and  it  is  believed  also  that  they  will 
not  be  found  uninteresting.  To  present  the  statement  that 
the  agricultural  interest  is  the  greatest  of  this  country  is  sim- 
ply to  make  an  assertion  which  can  be  either  rejected  or  ac- 
cepted, according  to  the  faith  of  the  auditor  or  the  authority 
of  the  asserter.  But  here,  we  assume,  there  is  neither  blind 
faith  on  the  one  hand  nor  unquestioned  authority  on  the 
other.  We  first  make  the  statement  that  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  this  country  are  enormous,  and  far  more  enormous 
than  they  are  generally  considered  to  be,  and  we  then  pro- 
ceed to  back  up  this  statement  with  the  aforesaid  "  facts 
and  figures " — and  very  remarkable  facts  and  figures  they 
are. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  commissioner  of  agricult- 
ure for  the  season  1SS9-90,  there  were,  then,  on  the  farms 
of  this  country  13,663,294  horses,  valued"  at  $982,194,827; 
2,257,574  mules,  valued  at  $179,444,481  ;  15,298,625  milch 
cows,  valued  at  $366,226,376  ;  35,032,417  oxen  and  other 
cattle,  valued  at  $597,236,812  ;  42,599,079  sheep,  valued  at 
$90,640,396;  and  50,301,592  swine,  value  at  $291,307,193, 
Adding  these  sums  together,  it  is  found  that  the  total  num- 
ber of  farm  animals  was  159,152,581,  valued  at  the  vast  sum 
of  $2,507,050,058.  It  must  be  understood,  too,  that  these 
figures,  vast  as  Jhey  are,  are,  in  all  probability,  made  up 
from  the  various  assessors'  reports,  and  that,  if  these  reports 
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are  as  notoriously  inaccurate  as  those  turned  in  to  the  board 
of  equalization  in  this  State,  they  are  something  like  thirty 
per  cent,  below  the  actual  mark. 

Let  us  take  next  the  latest  available  figures  of  the  farm 
crops  of  the  United  States.  Of  barley,  there  were  5S,ooo,- 
000  bushels,  worth  $3 1 ,900,000  ;  of  buckwheat,  1 1 ,000,000 
bushels,  worth  $7,480,000;  of  corn,  1,987,799,000  bushels, 
worth  $677,561,580  ;  of  oats,  701,735,000  bushels,  worth 
$26,988,282  ;  of  rice,  98,000,000  pounds,  worth  $4,900,000  ; 
of  rye,  22,884,000  bushels,  worth  $14,786,200;  and  of 
wheat,  415,868,000  bushels,  worth  $37,336,138.  It  will  be 
well  to  stop  here  for  a  moment,  to  see  what  the  cereal  group 
amounts  to,  and  a  very  simple  sum  in  addition  will  show  that 
it  stands  at  3,197,286,000  bushels,  worth  $796,062,200.  But 
the  cereals  by  no  means  cover  the  entire  food-stuffs  of  this 
country's  farms.  Of  potatoes,  196,000,000  bushels  were 
pulled  and  sacked,  worth  $94,080,000.  Potatoes,  in  fact,  are 
next  to  cereals  in  importance  of  produce  for  food  supply. 
Some  two  or  three  years  ago,  the  unthinking  public  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  reduction  of  yield  which  had  then 
been  noticed  for  several  preceding  seasons  foreboded  a  per- 
manent scarcity  of  this  important  tuber,  either  from  loss  of 
vitality  in  the  stocks  or  degeneracy  in  the  soil.  The  potato 
crops  of  the  past  two  or  three  years  have,  however,  effectually 
disposed  of  this  fear,  and  estimates  place  the  crop  of  the 
present  season  at  considerably  over  200,000,000  bushels,  val- 
ued at  $100,000,000.  Neither  is  the  potato  the  solitary  vege- 
tablcproduced  in  quantity,  and  it  is  only  when  one  takes  the 
trouble  to  crystallize  available  figures  that  one  can  form  any 
idea  of  the  noteworthy  place  occupied  by  "  garden-truck  "  in 
the  statistics  of  products.  Last  year,  there  were,  for  instance, 
no  less  tnan  40,000,000  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes  raised  in 
this  country,  largely  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  Ken- 
tucky, while  the  tons  and  tons  of  peas  and  asparagus  and 
cabbages  and  artichokes  and  beans,  with  which  the  reports 
teem,  are  simply  overwhelming.  The  best  idea  of  the  vege- 
table crop  of  the  United  States  can,  perhaps,  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  its  value  last  year  was  $49,500,000. 

Even  larger  than  this  is  the  value  of  the  fruit  product. 
Fruits  are  rapidly  passing  from  the  kingdom  of  luxury  into 
the  republic  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  production  is,  of 
course,  doing  its  best  to  keep  pace  with  the  new  and  growing 
demand.  Here,  again,  concrete  figures  of  money  speak  best, 
the  fruit  crop  of  the  country  being  valued  at  no  less,  in  round 
numbers,  than  $100,000,000. 

One  of  the  most  astonishing  items  in  the  record  of  agricult- 
ural products  is  that  of  hay  ;  the  surprise  which  attends  the 
contemplation  of  these  figures  being,  no  doubt,  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  much  more  than  one-half  of  the  entire  product  is 
relegated  to  production  of  butchers'  meat,  the  process  of  trans- 
mutation being  one  which  the  ordinary  man  of  figures  is  not 
apt  to  have  many  opportunities  of  observing.  Then,  too,  hay 
is  what  may  be  called  a  vacillating  crop,  and  one  can  never 
tell  when  the  farmer  is  going  to  decide  to  cut  such  and  such 
a  field  for  hay  instead  of  allowing  it  to  ripen  into  grain. 
Last  year,  37,664,739  acres  were  reported  as  being  in  hay, 
the  yield  from  which  was  4 1 ,454,45  8  tons,  valued  at  no  less  than 
$413,440,283,  or  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  entire  cereal 
crop  of  the  United  States. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  transmutation  of  hay  into 
butchers'  meat,  and  this  reminds  us  that,  so  far,  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  this  latter  commodity  as  a  farm-product. 
Of  course  values  can  not  be  added  here  to  the  total  amount 
of  agricultural  products,  because  to  do  this  would  be  to  re- 
peat a  value  already  included  in  that  set  on  the  cattle  of  a 
thousand  hills  and  the  sheep  of  a  thousand  plains.  Still,  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  that  of  beef  and  veal,  the 
abattoirs  of  the  United  States  furnished  4,000,000,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $360,000,000,  and  5,600,000,000  pounds 
of  pork  and  500,000,000  pounds  of  mutton,  valued  at  $45,- 
000,000.  Oddly  enough,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
value  of  the  sheep-flocks  of  the  United  States,  the  mutton 
and  wool  are  estimated  at  about  the  same  figures  ;  the  wool, 
which  was  295,000,000  pounds,  being,  like  the  mutton, 
valued  at  $45,000,000. 

While  the  products  of  the  slaughtering-houses  and  of  the 
sheep-shearing  pens  had  already  been  accounted  for  in  the 
two  and  a  half  billions  given  as  the  total  value  of  all  cattle, 
the  products  of  the  dairy — milk,  butter,  and  cheese — have  not 
been  counted  therein.  Paraf  and  his  followers  had  evidently 
studied  the  butter  question  before  embarking  on  their  oleo- 
margarine operations,  and  knew  of  the  huge  amount  of  unctu- 
ous material  that  was  consumed  in  the  country  during  a  year. 
We  have  not  the  segregated  figures  of  milk  and  its  more 
or  less  solidified  preparations,  but  the  total  value  of  last 
year's  products  of  all  three — milk,  butter,  and  cheese — was 
$372,000,000.  According  to  that  pleasant  versifier,  Calverly, 
there  is  a  joint  interest 

"  In  words  like  these, 
Butter  and  eggs  and  a  pound  of  cheese." 

This  may  be  taken  as  a  poetical  license  for  stating  the 


"practical  fact  that  in  the  same  twelve  months  the  poultry 
products  of  the  United  States  were  valued  at  $200,500,000. 

It  was  stated,  in  a  preceding  paragraph,  that  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  items  in  a  compilation  of  this  sort  was  the 
immense  figures  attained  by  the  hay  crop.  It  would  be  in 
order  to  move  and  adopt  an  amendment  in  favor  of  cotton- 
seed. For  seventy  years  this  article  was  despised  as  a  nuis- 
ance, and  relegated  to  the  garbage-heap.  Then  it  was  dis- 
covered— by  some  man  more  free  from  the  bondage  of  pre- 
cedent than  his  fellows — that  cotton-seed  was  the  very  food 
for  which  the  soil  producing  the  cotton-plant  was  hungering. 
Its  adoption  as  a  fertilizer  was  reluctantly  made,  and  the 
esteem  in  which  it  was  held  did  not  much  increase  until  it 
was  also  found  that  what  was  good  food  for  the  soil  was  also 
good  food  for  the  beast.  Then  it  was  treated  with  respect. 
While  being  thus  respectfully  handled,  the  third  discovery 
was  made  that  the  cotton-seed,  when  properly  pressed,  would 
yield  thirty-five  gallons  of  pure  oil  to  the  ton,  worth  fourteen 
cents  a  gallon,  and  the  crop  of  seed  rose  to  the  value  of  $20,- 
000,000.  Next  it  was  refined  and  made  worth  one  dollar  a 
gallon,  upon  which  discovery  the  fine  Italian  hand  was 
brought  into  play,  and  a  barrel  of  cotton-seed  oil  was  planted  at 
the  foot  of  every  olive-free  in  the  whole  Latin  peninsula. 
Next  came  the  discovery  that  the  cotton-seed  was  a  better 
fertilizer  without  the  oil  than  with  it ;  then,  that  the  hulls  fur- 
nished fuel  enough  to  keep  all  the  oil-mills  running  ;  then, 
that  the  ashes  of  the  hulls  made  good  potash  ;  and  last,  that 
the  refuse  of  the  whole  was  the  best  stock  for  the  finest  qual- 
ities of  soap.  What  other  discoveries  are  still  to  be  made 
concerning  this  remarkable  material  can  not,  of  course,  be 
predicted  ;  but  it  is  of  present  interest  to  know  that  last 
year's  cotton-oil  crop,  as  produced  from  2,500,000  tons  of 
cotton-seed,  was  90,000,000  gallons  of  oil,  which  sold  for 
$30,000,000,  while  the  oil-cake,  for  manure  and  food,  fetched 
another  $  1  S,ooo,ooo,  making  the  total  crop  worth  $48,000,- 
000.  The  cotton  crop,  by  the  way,  for  the  same  year  was 
worth  $291,046,000,  so  that  the  once  despised  refuse  was 
worth  one-seventh  the  valuation  of  the  filament,  and  the 
once  abased  subject  is  climbing  up  to  the  high  places  occu- 
pied by  King  Cotton. 

As  yet  the  sweet  things  of  life  have  not  been  touched  upon, 
and  here  the  figures  are  quite  as  remarkable  as  those  which 
have  preceded  them.  The  cane-sugar  crop  was  353,855,877 
pounds  net,  equal  to  $13,100,000;  of  molasses,  45,000,000 
gallons  were  made,  worth  $11,250,000  ;  and  of  honey  there 
were  30,000,000  pounds,  worth  $4,800,000.  To  many  people 
tobacco  would  come  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  sweets  of 
life,  and  to  gratify  these,  as  well  as  to  add  another  ample  sum 
to  the  rapidly  growing  total,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  tobacco 
crop  was  560,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $41,962,500.  Lastly, 
a  lump  sum  may  be  made  of  the  remaining  farm  product, 
such  as  bees-wax  (1,300,000  pounds),  wine  and  grape- 
brandy  ($7,500,000),  beet-sugar,  garden  seeds  (no  inconsid- 
erable item),  etc.,  the  whole  figuring  up  to  $408,945,000. 

Adding  all  these  amounts  together,  we  find  that  the  farm- 
products  of  the  United  States  for  1889-90,  including  stock, 
reached  the  astonishing  grand  total  of  $5,256,626,041. 

Thus  far,  only  the  products  of  the  farm. — only  the  interest 
on  the  investment,  so  to  speak — have  been  quoted.  There 
yet  remains  the  capita],  in  which  is  to  be  included  the  price  of 
the  land  and  its  improvements,  together  with  that  of  farming 
implements  and  nfechinery .  In  1 849,  these  two  latter  items 
were  set  down  at  $151,587,638  ;  in  1889-90,  the  valuation 
of  the  same  personal  property  was  taxed  for  over  $500,000,- 
000.  In  1 849,  there  were  1 ,450,000  farms  in  the  United 
States,  comprising  193,000,000  acres,  and  worth  $3,415,000,- 
000.  In  1889-90,  there  were  4,750,000  farms  in  the  United 
States,  comprising  675,000,000  acres,  valued  at  $12,500,000,- 
000. 

Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  here  :  First,  as  this  is  prima- 
rily a  computation  of  values,  that  these  figures  raise  the  total 
valuation  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  United  States  to 
the  astonishing  gross  total  of  $18,256,626,041,  or  almost  one- 
half  the  total  wealth  of  the  United  States,  which  is  figured  at 
$42,475,000,000.  Before  these  gigantic  figures,  every  other 
interest  of  the  country  drops  into  a  subsidiary  plea.  On  the 
first  of  January,  1S90,  the  real-estate  of  all  the  cities  and 
towns  in  the  United  States  was  valued  roundly  at  $14,000,- 
000,000,  which  means  that  all  the  urban  real-estate,  with  its 
millionaires'  "  palatial  residences,"  its  splendid  hotels,  and  its 
thousands  of  costly  halls  and  theatres,  is  worth  only  $1,500,- 
000,000  more  than  the  rustic  fields  and  farm-houses.  The 
railroads  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same  date,  were  valued 
at  $7,000,000,000,  or  not  much  more  than  one-half  the  value 
of  the  country-side.  The  products  of  manufacturers,  on  the 
same  date,  were  valued  at  $9,000,000,000,  and  the  capital  in- 
vested at  $3,100,000,000 — a  total  of  $12,100,000,000,  or 
$400,000,000  less  than  the  simple  value  of  country  real- 
estate.  The  yield  of  the  precious  metals,  including  gold-dust 
and  bullion,  was  $127,677,836,  or  not  one-third  the  value  of 
the  hay  crop.     Comparisons  of  this  sort  might  be  made  of 


all  the  various    industries,  but  it  would  be  simply  the  repe- 
tition of  the  same  story. 

The  second  fact  to  be  noticed  is  that  these  4,750,000  farms 
were  owned  by  4,005,000  owners,  or  at  a  ratio  of  only  a  trifle 
over  the  average  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  which  Uncle 
Sam  has  declared  to  be  the  proper  holding  for  each  citizen. 
This  fact  may  be  contrasted  in  a  reasonably  self-satisfied 
frame  of  mind  with  the  other  fact  that  half  of  England  is 
owned  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons  and  half  of  Scotland 
by  twelve. 

Did  space  and  the  reader's  capacity  for  figures  permit,  much 
that  is  interesting  and  remarkable  might  be  said  concerning 
the  heavy  importance  of  agriculture  as  a  factor  in  commercial 
movement.  It  might  be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  exports  of 
animals  and  animal  matter  from  this  country  in  1888  were 
worth  $109,882,948  ;  of  bread  and  breadstuffs,  were 
$127,191,687  ;  of  cotton  and  cotton-seed  oil,  were  $224,- 
942,499  ;  and  of  miscellaneous  articles  (broom  -  com, 
fruits,  hay,  hops,  seeds,  tobacco,  vegetables,  and  wine), 
were  $36,948,895,  a  total  of  $498,966,029;  that  in  1880, 
the  industry  of  shipping  fruit  and  vegetables  from  the 
Southern  States  was  too  small  to  have  a  place  in  the  census, 
and  that  last  year  300,000  car-loads  were  moved,  valued  at 
$50,000,000  ;  that  10,000  car-loads,  or  200,000,000  pounds 
of  fruit  shipments  were  made  from  California  in  1890,  valued 
at  $16,000,000,000;  that  in  1889,  32,228,610  pounds  of 
vegetables  were  shipped  from  California  East ;  that  in  1889, 
Chicago  received  2,611,543  cattle  and  shipped  968,385,  and 
that  Kansas  in  the  same  year  received  1,056,086  cattle  and 
shipped  682,622 — all  these  and  many  more  things  might  be 
instanced  to  show  how  true  was  the  boast  of  the  farmer  on 
the  old  English  sign-board  ;  but  this  article  may  be  rounded 
off  by  the  broad-visioned  and  comprehensive  statement  that 
agriculture  to-day  maintains  about  209,000,000  people  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  Canada,  and  Australia,  and  represents 
a  capital  of  $100,000,000,000. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Kavanaghs  of  Borris. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Looking  over  some  book  notices  in  your 
journal  the  other  evening,  as  is  my  weekly  custom,  I  came  upon  the 
following  announcement : 

"  There  is  announced  for  early  publication  "  The  Life  of  the  Right  Honorable 
Arthur  McMurrough  Kavanagh,"  who  was  remarkable  in  having  been  bom  with- 
out arms  or  legs,  no  twits tanding  which  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  many  years,  and 
yachted,  hunted,  and  shot,  carrying  on  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  a  country  gentle- 
man and  landlord." 

Thinking  it  rather  an  odd  one,  I  read  the  paragraph  aloud,  when  a 
lady  present  said  :  "  That  is  perfectly  true  about  Mr.  Kavanagh,  and 
I  can  tell  you  something  quite  curious  in  that  connection,  if  you  care 
to  hear  it."  Of  course  her  story  was  immediately  and  eagerly  de- 
manded, and  this  was  what  she  told  us  : 

"  A  good  many  years  ago,  while  making  a  tour  through  Ireland, 
chance  caused  me  to  remain  over  Sunday  with  some  friends  named 
Leland,  in  the  town  of  Drogheda,  on  the  banks  of  the  famous  River 
Boyne.  As  a  matter  of  course,  we  went  to  morning  service,  and,  while 
glancing  over  the  worshipers  in  the  dreamy  old  church,  I  noticed  one 
particularly  bright,  pretty  face,  which  interested  me  greatly.  I  spoke 
about  her  at  luncheon,  and  Mrs.  Leland  remarked  that  she  was  a  Miss 
Groom,  daughter  of  the  dean  who  preached  the  sermon,  and  that  she 
had  every  reason  to  look  bright  and  happy,  as  her  engagement  to 
young  Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  Bonis  (the  name  of  his  ancestral  home  in 
the  South  of  Ireland — County  Kilkenny,  I  think  it  was),  a  man  with  a 
rent-roll  of  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year,  had  just  been  an- 
nounced, and  she  was  regarded  as  a  very  lucky  girl. 

"Shortly  afterward,  while  in  Dublin,  I  went  with  a  party  to  the 
grand  exhibition  which  was  then  being  held  by  the  Royal  Society  ; 
and  among  some  curious  exhibits  away  up  in  one  corner  of  the 
gallery,  was  an  odd-looking  piece  of  the  bark  of  a  tree,  shaped  ex- 
actly like  a  man's  hand.  You  have,  of  course,  seen  plaster  casts  of 
hands  made  by  modelers?  Well,  this  looked  just  like  one,  only  in 
dark,  rough  bark  ;  the  veins  in  the  back  of  the  hand  were  distinctly 
traceable,  the  finger-nails  clearly  marked,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
most  natural  and  life-like  in  its  pose.  Attached  to  the  article  was  a 
small  piece  of  parchment,  whereon  was  written  : 

'  When  a  human  hand  shall  grow  on  a  tree, 
And  the  heir  of  the  Bonis  a  cripple  shall  be, 
The  hand  shall  be  riven  from  its  parent  block, 
And  the  cripple  shall  be  the  last  of  his  stock.' 

"  I  called  the  attention  of  the  man  with  whom  I  was  at  that  moment 
walking,  to  the  hand  and  the  prophecy,  and  asked  him  to  explain  it, 
as  he  came  from  the  same  county  as  did  the  Kavanaghs.  He  replied 
that  young  Kavanagh,  who  had  lately  succeeded  to  the  family  estates, 
had  an  only  brother  who  was  born  with  neither  arms  nor  legs,  that 
what  there  was  of  him — merely  the  trunk — was  that  of  a  fine-looking 
man.  He  also  said  he  had  often  seen  him  (the  cripple;  in  the  hunting- 
field,  strapped  to  his  horse,  and  also  in  ball-rooms,  into  which  he  was 
carried  by  his  man-servant,  perched  on  his  shoulder,  in  fact,  and  then 
he  wore  a  sort  of  habit-skirt  fastened  around  his  waist.  He  added  that 
he  could  not  understand  how  Mr.  Kavanagh  had  consented  to  have 
the  hand  separated  from  the  tree  and  placed  on  exhibition,  as  it  had 
been  known  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  an  old  oak  in  the  Borris  Park  dur- 
ing the  memory  of  the  oldest  living.  Indeed,  returning  a  few  days 
after  to  take  another  look  at  it,  I  found  it  had  been  removed. 

"I  suppose  it  was  from  having  so  recently  heard  the  Kavanaghs 
spoken  of  in  Drogheda  that  I  felt  a  good  deal  of  interest  about  them, 
and  was,  therefore,  greatly  shocked  when,  but  a  few  weeks  later,  I 
read  an  account  of  the  death,  on  the  eve  of  his  marriage,  of  young 
Kavanagh,  the  master  of  Borris.  He  was,  it  seems,  subject  to  epileptic 
fits,  and  while  leaning  on  the  mantel-piece  of  his  dressing-room,  one 
morning,  he  was  seized  with  a  fit.  fell  into  the  fire,  and  when  discov- 
ered by  his  valet,  who  had  left  the  room  on  an  errand,  was  so  seriously 
burned  that  his  death  followed  in  a  few  hours.  You  must  admit  that 
this  was  a  curious  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy,  as  the  cripple  was  now 
the  master  of  Borris.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  poor  girl,  Miss  Groom,  who 
was  to  have  been  the  bride  of  the  dead  man  but  a  few  days  later,  and 
afterward  learned  that  her  father  wished  her  to  marry  the  crippled 
brother  of  her  deceased  love — who  was  quite  willing  ! — but  she  would 
not  consent.  Later,  I  heard  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  a  beau- 
tiful girl  who  was  content  to  sell  herself  for  the  sake  of  the  name  and 
position  he  could  bestow  upon  her,  but  I  never  knew  if  the  marriage 
actually  took  place."  A.  W. 

San  Francisco,  February  7,  1891. 


The  efforts  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  enter  the  Russian 
army  were  rendered  futile  by  the  prejudice  of  the  Czar  against 
his  family.  The  men  who  tried  to  secure  admission  for  the 
duke  to  the  officers'  corps  of  the  Colossus  were  told  that  the 
Russian  army  could  not  be  made  a  refuge  for  French  royalty 
out  of  employment. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  i6,  1891. 


MY    LORD    OF    NIEDECK. 

A  Story  of  San  Bernardino  Riesling. 

As  a  proof  that  I  shall  not  violate  the  vow  never  to  tell  a 

lie  which upon  urgent  solicitation  of  my  friends — I  made 

January  1st,  during  the  narration  of  this  short  story,  I  will 
begin  with  a  confession.  1  have  been,  for  the  past  few  years, 
in  the  habit  of  taking  a  glass,  or  rather  a  pint,  of  Sonoma 
Riesling  every  evening  before  retiring.  So  much  has  this 
habit  grown  upon  me,  that  I  felt  seriously  disappointed  when, 
a  few  evenings  ago,  I  found  that  through  the  tardiness  of  my 
Sonoma  shippers,  my  supply  had  given  out.  To  go  to  bed 
without  my  favorite  beverage  would  most  likely  result  in  a 
sleepless  night.  Fortunately,  the  trade  in  native  wines  is  rep- 
resented in  San  Bernardino,  and  I  hastened  to  interview  one 
of  the  dealers. 

"Got  any  Sonoma  Riesling?"  I  ask. 

"  No  ;  who  wants  to  drink  that  sour  stoff? "  growls  my 
friend,  the  wine-dealer. 

"  I  myself,  as  it  happens.     Good-night." 

"  Hold  on,  doctor,  don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,"  cries  my 
friend  ;  "  I  have  got  here  something  will  discount  any  of 
your  Sonoma  Rieslings.  Wouldn't  give  it  to  you,  if  you  were 
not  a  friend  of  mine.  It  is  from  de  grape  which  grows  be- 
neath the  castle  walls  of  Niedeck,  on  the  Rhine.  I  brought 
the  cuttings  over  myself  a  few  years  ago  and  set  them  out  in 
my  vineyard  in  San  Berdew.     Here,  doctor,  smell  it." 

He  offered  me  a  sample,  and  I  did  smell  it. 

"  Rather  fiery,"  I  remarked. 

"  Fiery  !  "  mused  my  friend  ;  "  yes,  so  it  is.  But  it  is  the 
heart-warming,  refined  fire  of  the  Rhine  wine,  and  not  the 
boisterous,  untamed  fire  of  the  San  Bernardino  grape.  This 
is  the  first  vintage,  and  the  vines  had  not  sufficient  time  to 
get  accustomed  to  our  beautiful  valley.  Let  me  tell  you,  docj 
tor,  this  is  a  queer  wine — a  very  queer  wine.  There  is  some- 
thing about  that  wine  I  don't  understand.  Whenever  I  feel 
a  longing  for  the  old  home,  I  drink  a  bottle  of  it,  and,  bless 
your  heart ! — for  twenty-seven  hours  I  feel  as  if  I  was  back 
in  the  old  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine ;  and  so,  as  the 
Dutchman  says,  '.I  saves  de  money  mit  de  steamship.'  " 

My  good  wine-dealer  laughed  a  little  too  loudly  over 
his  joke.  I  took  a  bottle  of  the  wine  home,  and,  after  looking 
over  my  life-insurance  papers,  drank  my  regular  dose  and 
went  to  bed. 


I  must  have  slept  soundly — I  do  not  know  how  long — when 
somebody  shook  me  rather  roughly  by  the  shoulder.  I  awoke 
with  a  start,  and  saw,  at  a  glance,  that  I  was  in  a  strange 
room.  The  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  were  stealing  through 
the  heavily  curtained  windows,  and  showed  me  that  the  room 
was  richly  furnished,  but  in  a  cumbrous,  old-fashioned  style. 
The  furniture  was  of  curiously  carved  oak  and  the  walls  cov- 
ered with  Gobelin  tapestry,  upon  which  scenes  from  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  were  depicted.  Outside  the  window,  a  robin  red- 
breast was  singing  its  sweet  and  plaintive  tune,  and  farther 
off  the  stamping  and  neighing  of  horses  could  distinctly  be 
heard.  But  the  strangest  thing  was  that,  on  a  heavy  rug, 
right  opposite  my  bed,  lay  my  beloved  Newfoundland  dog, 
Caesar,  who  had  been  dead  these  twenty  years,  alive  and 
wagging  his  great,  bushy  tail  with  unmistakable  signs  of  joy. 
An  extremely  good-looking  lass,  her  face  flushed  and  evi- 
dently laboring  under  great  excitement,  stood  before  me. 
Before  I  had  time  to  digest  these  different  impressions,  my 
young  lassie  shook  me  again,  and  cried  : 

"  Awake,  your  honor,  awake  !  Your  wife  is  gone  !  Your 
wife  is  gone  !     Do  you  hear  me?     Your  wife  is  gone  ! " 

Here  was  another  impression,  rather  more  difficult  to  digest 
than  the  others.  I  am  a  bachelor,  and  have  been  a  bachelor 
all  my  life.  No  wonder  that  I  stared  at  the  maiden  in  utter 
bewilderment. 

She  tried  to  start  the  shaking  process  again,  but  I  had 
enough  of  that.  Raising  myself  up  in  bed,  and  pushing  her 
back,  I  cried  : 

"  In  the  name  of  common  sense,  what  are  you  talking 
about,  you  fool  ?  Where  am  I,  and  what  does  this  mummery 
mean  ?  "  Then,  getting  my  dog,  Caesar,  who  had  laid  his 
great  head  upon  the  pillow  beside  me,  into  my  field  of  vision, 
I  started  and  exclaimed  :  "  Am  I  yet  dreaming  ? " 

"  Not  dreaming,  but  drunk,  your  honor — drunk,  as  usual," 
sobbed  my  fair  damsel ;  "  and,  oh,  to  call  me  a  fool,  after  all 
that  I  have  done  for  him  !  " 

"  Shut  up  !  "  I  cried,  exasperated  by  this  unmerited  innu- 
endo ;*"  shut  up,  and  answer  my  questions." 

She  had  no  time  to  obey  this  rather  difficult  demand.  The 
door  was  violently  thrown  open,  and  a  man,  rough-looking, 
but  of  haughty  bearing  and  evidently  a  gentleman,  entered 
the  room.  He  was  dressed  in  the  field-costume  of  the  wars 
of  the  Spanish  succession — plumed  hat,  bandelier,  and  high 
riding-boots,  with  roweled  spurs.  He  had  the  most  magnifi- 
cent head  of  yellow  hair  I  have  ever  seen.  It  hung,  like  a 
lion's  mane,  over  his  broad  shoulders.  The  waxed  ends  of 
his  Henri  Quatre  stood  out  laterally  at  least  a  foot  long  ;  its 
chin  part  reached  down  his  chest  about  the  same  length, 
and  prevented  him  from  bending  his  head  forward  to  any  ex- 
tent. From  his  side  dangled  a  long,  ugly-looking  sword. 
He  appeared,  likewise,  to  be  greatly  excited. 

"  Mori  de  ma  vie,  cousin,"  cried  he,  not  heeding  the  deep 
growling  of  my  dog  ;  "  is  this  the  time  and  occasion  to  stay 
in  bed  and  make  love  to  that  wench  ?  Shake  off  those  wine- 
fumes  and  gather  up  your  wits,  if  you  have  any  left.  Your 
wife  has  left  the  castle,  alone  and  on  foot.  To  speak  plainly, 
she  has  told  her  maid  that  she  is  tired  of  your  brutality,  and 
will  ask  protection  from  her  relatives.  A  messenger  has  gone 
ahead,  asking  her  brother  to  meet  her  half-way." 

"  You  are  a  man,  and  apparently  a  gentleman,"  said  I, 
quietly,  "  and,  therefore,  responsible  for  your  acts.  Answer 
me,  then — what  does  this  jesting  mean  ? " 

"  Do  I  look  as  if  1  were  jesting  ? "  cried  he,  fiercely  ; 
"  zounds,  sir,  think  of  the  disgrace  to  your  name.  Think  of 
ll  j  storm  it  will  raise  in  the  land.     Think,  if  nothing  else 


will  arouse  you,  of  that  bloody  brother  of  hers,  who — unless 
I  help  you  out,  as  usual — will  as  surely  run  you  through 
the  body,  betwixt  now  and  this  hour  to-morrow,  as  that  you 
are  the  Lord  of  Niedeck  on  the  Rhine." 

"Ho,  ho,"  thinks  I,  "this  is  news.  But,  as  far  as  the  running 
through  the  body  is  concerned,  I  fancy  it  takes  a  better  man 
than  you  can  furnish  in  these  parts  to  do  that."  (You  see,  in 
my  younger  days,  I  had  been  quite  famous  for  my  skill  with 
the  foil.)  However,  seeing  that  I  could  gain  nothing  by  stay- 
ing in  bed,  I  asked  my  stranger  cousin  to  send  the  girl  away, 
so  that  I  could  get  up  and  dress. 

"  You  are  awfully  particular  all  at  once,"  pouts  my  beauty, 
and  flaunts  out  of  the  room. 

"  Hurry  then,  as  much  as  you  can,"  says  my  cousin,  some- 
what mollified  ;  "  your  horse,  Brabelle,  and  a  squad  of  yeo- 
manry are  waiting  for  you  below.  I  shall  ride  ahead  and  try 
to  overtake  my  lady.  If  I  can  not  change  her  mind,  I  may, 
at  least,  protect  her." 

With  this  he  left,  and  I  jumped  out  of  bed  quickly  enough. 
After  what  had  happened,  I  was  not  surprised  to  find  my 
clothes  replaced  by  others,  but  I  was  much  surprised  at  the 
splendor  of  those  I  found.  A  coat  of  purple  velvet,  richly 
bordered  with  gold  lacing,  a  waistcoat  and  small-clothes  of 
heavy,  white  silk,  jabot  and  mancheltes  of  genuine  Valenciennes 
lace,  and  a  pair  of  loosely  fitting  riding-boots  of  gray  deer- 
skin, highly  polished  in  their  natural  color.  A  gray,  Swedish 
hat,  with  a  grouse's  feather  fastened  to  its  side  and  held  there  by 
a  jeweled  agraffe,  completed  the  suit.  A  sword,  with  polished 
steel-hilt,  which  I  recognized  at  a  glance  as  a  true  Andrew 
Forster,  was  lying  on  the  table. 

I  finished  my  toilet  with  all  possible  haste,  and  left  the 
room.  A  long  and  gloomy  corridor,  intersected  by  numerous 
niches,  in  which  mail-clad  figures  held  grim  watch,  led  me  to 
a  broad  staircase.  Descending  it,  I  reached  a  lofty  hall  with 
gothic  arches,  which  received  its  light  through  great  lancet- 
shaped,  many-colored  windows.  About  a  dozen  men,  armed 
cap-a-pie,  were  standing  about,  conversing  in  an  undertone. 
One  of  them,  apparently  their  captain,  approached  me  obse- 
quiously. 

"  Will  you  tell  me,  sir,"  I  asked,  abruptly,  "  what  all  this 
means  ?  " 

"  My  lord  does  not  want  to  ride  about  the  country  all  alone 
— these  are  bad  times." 
"  And  why  not,  pray  ?  " 

"  It  pleases  my  lord  to  jest.  My  lord  knows  as  well  as  I 
do  that  Melac  has  broken  into  the  Palatinate,  and  that  the 
fury  of  war  is  rapidly  spreading  down  the  Rhine.  A  party  of 
French  marauders  may  appear  at  any  time,  not  to  men- 
tion that  his  imperial  majesty's  troops  have  never  been  con- 
sidered saints." 

I  resolved  to  ask  a  leading  question.  "  What  year  is  this  ?  " 
said  I. 

The  captain  looked  at  me,  somewhat  surprised  ;  he  had, 
however,  too  much  soldierly  training  to  show  his  surprise  in 
his  answer. 

"  The  year  of  our  Lord  1691." 

"Are  you  sure  of  that?"  said  I,  very  slowly  ;  "can  you 
swear  to  that  ?     L'pon  your  honor  ?  " 

"  And  why  should  I  not  ?  I  was  born  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  1655,  and  it  was  but  yesterday  that  I  was  thirty-six 
years  of  age." 

Well,  that  settled  me.  I  stepped  through  the  door,  and,  as 
sure  as  I  hope  to  live,  there  stood  my  horse,  Duke,  saddled 
and  bridled  and  neighing  a  merry  welcome. 

"  Where  did  you  get  that  horse  ? "  I  asked,  excitedly,  think- 
ing I  had  the  captain  this  time. 
"  Your  horse  Brabelle,  my  lord  ?  " 

"  No,  not  my  horse  Brabelle,  but  my  horse  Duke,  which  I 
have  owned  these  three  years." 

"  So  you  have,  my  lord,  so  you  have,"  answers  the  captain, 
imperturbably  ;  "  and  if  it  pleases  your  lordship  to  have  your 
horse  Brabelle  called  '  Duke,'  your  lordship  shall  be  obeyed." 
I  muttered  a  half -smothered  curse  and  sprang  into  the  sad- 
dle. Looking  about  me,  I  saw  that  I  had  emerged  from  the 
main  building  of  a  grand  castle,  built  of  square  blocks  of 
granite.  It  was  flanked  by  castellated  towers  and  protected 
by  outlying  barbicans,  walls,  and  fosses.  ^Beyond  them,  my 
view  met  with  a  vast  sunlit  country,  through  which  a  great 
river  wound  its  way  toward  the  north.  Beautiful  groves, 
verdant  meadows  and  vineyards  followed  each  other  in  never- 
ending  succession  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  And,  to  all 
appearances,  I  was  actually  the  lord  of  all  this  !  Well,  if  fate 
decreed  that  it  should  be  so,  I  was  willing. 

Down  the  valley  my  good  horse  sped.  Followed  by  the 
captain  and  his  yeomen,  I  flew  on — on,  past  meadows  and 
woodland,  through  the  sunny,  spring  morning,  when,  turning 
abruptly  a  copse  of  birches,  I  beheld  what  made  me  throw 
my  horse  back  on  his  haunches  and  gaze  in  silent  wonder. 

Not  far  from  where  I  had  stopped — not  farther,  perhaps, 
than  a  few  hundred  yards— was  a  creek,  whose  shallow  waters 
ran  merrily  over  pebbles  and  silvery  sand  toward  the  great 
river.  Upon  the  other  side,  near  its  bank,  I  beheld  a  group 
of  men,  immovable  as  statues,  silent,  menacing.  Further 
back,  a  number  of  saddled  horses  were  held  by  mounted 
grooms.  Foremost  in  the  group  was  an  elderly  gentleman  in 
gala  dress — silk  stockings,  white  waistcoat,  and  red  coat. 
With  his  left  hand  he  rested  lightly  upon  a  walking-cane, 
holding,  at  the  same  time,  with  his  right,  a  three-cornered 
chapeau,  as  if  in  the  act  of  saluting.  Near  him  stood  a 
young  man,  clad  in  buckskin.  He  was  of  gigantic  size,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  deep-chested.  According  to  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  his  brown,  curly  hair  hung  down  upon  his  shoulders  ; 
dark  eyes,  overshadowed  by  heavy  brows,  and  a  black  mus- 
tachio,  curled  upwards  and  inwards  at  the  cotners,  gave  to  a 
face  of  otherwise  great  beauty  an  aspect  of  singular  ferocity. 
What  struck  me  as  most  peculiar  was  the  absolute  immova- 
bility of  the  group  ;  neither  cavaliers,  nor  grooms,  nor  horses 
moved  ;  they  might  have  been  figures  of  bronze  or  wax,  for 
all  I  could  tell.  On  this  side  of  the  creek,  but  a  few  steps 
distant  from  me,  was  my  redoubtable  cousin  on  his  charger, 
immovable  as  they. 

The  only  life  offered  in  this  picture  was  a  young  girl,  who 
walked  with  rapid  steps  toward  the  creek.     Her  figure  was 


slight,  and  her  movements  full  of  grace.  She  was  dressed  in 
pure  white,  which  contrasted  sharply  with  her  long,  black 
hair,  which  hung  loosely  to  her  waist.  Her  feet,  clad  in 
dainty  white  shoes,  were  all  wet  with  the  morning  dew. 
She  had  her  face  covered  with  her  hands,  the  convulsive 
heavings  of  her  bosom  showing  that  she  was  crying. 

Presently  she  crossed  the  creek,  not  heeding  the  water, 
which  reached  above  her  ankles,  and,  kneeling  down  before 
the  old  gentleman,  she  grasped  his  hand  and  covered  it  with 
kisses. 

Half-unconscious  of  what  I  did,  I  rode  down  to  the  creek 
and  crossed  it,  also.  Dismounting,  I  walked  toward  the 
strange  group.  This  brought  life  into  the  scene — more  life, 
indeed,  than  I  had  bargained  for. 

The  tall  young  cavalier  drew  his  sword,  and,  stepping 
toward  me,  hissed  : 

"  Villain,  see  what  you  have  done  !  " 
"  Villain  is  a  hard  word,"  says  I. 

"  Thrice  villain,  liar,  and  coward  !  "  cries  he  ;  "  draw,  if 
you  have  any  manhood  left ! " 

Now,  I  am  a  peaceable  man,  but  I  have  lived  in  California 
these  twenty  years,  and  I  allow  no  man  to  call  me  a  liar 
without  at  least  trying  to  thrash  him.  And  then,  you  know,  I 
thought  that  1  could  do  it  in  this  case.  So,  out  came  my 
sword  and  I  went  for  him  like  a  professional.  But  I  had  just 
parried  a  beautiful  tierce,  when  my  blade,  as  well  as  myself, 
was  unceremoniously  thrust  aside,  and  my  yellow-maned 
cousin,  sword  in  hand,  stepped  into  my  place.  With  a  bow, 
grotesque  enough  to  do  justice  to  one  of  M.  Dora's  most 
fantastic  figures,  he  addressed  my  opponent : 

"  Allow  me,  sir  knight,  to  remind  you  that  it  is  but  a  sorry 
proof  of  courage  to  kill  in  single  combat  a  man  who  knows 
so  little  of  the  beaux  arts  of  attack  and  defense  as  the  Lord 
of  Niedeck  does.  May  I  offer  your  knightship  an  antago- 
nist more  worthy  of  your  skill  ?  "  Then,  with  two  or  three 
flourishes  of  his  sword,  most  elegantly  executed,  he  touches 
my  adversary's  blade  lightly  with  his  own. 

When  I  heard  this  speech  I  flew  into  a  violent  rage. 
"  Damn  you,  sir,"  I  cried,  "what  do  you  mean?  Who  asked 
you  to  meddle  with  my  affairs  ?  I  don't  care  a  continental  if 
it  is  the  seventeenth  or  nineteenth  century — I  am  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and,  as  such,  do  not  brook  any  insult. 
Flamberge  au  vent  J  I  will  teach  that  coxcomb  to  insult  a 
California  gentleman ! " 

With  that,  we  set  to  again,  and  this  time  in  dead  earnest. 
But  I  soon  found  out  that  I  had  my  hands  full,  though  I  had 
retained  all  the  skill  and  vigor  of  my  younger  days.  My 
cousin  grew  terribly  excited  ;  he  yelled,  slapped  his  hands,  and 
jumped  about,  like  one  possessed  of  Satan.  "  Give  it  to  him, 
G.  A. — right  under  the  arm — carte  haute — there  is  his  weak 
point " — and  so  on,  and  so  on.  To  tell  the  truth,  however,  I  won- 
der to-day  that  my  cavalier  did  not  run  me  through  in  the  first 
round,  with  his  lightning-like  demi-circles,  his  irresistible  flan- 
conades,  and  terrible,  straight  thrusts.  But,  I  suppose,  the 
same  providence  which  made  me  a  Lord  of  Niedeck  did  not 
wish  me  to  die  on  that  field.  As  it  was,  I  was  forced  to  give 
ground  and  was  slowly  driven  back  toward  the  creek,  and 
would  surely  have  stumbled  over  its  bank  had  not  my  noble 
dog,  seeing  my  great  danger,  sprung  at  my  opponent  and 
fastened  its  teeth  in  his  side.  The  respite,  however,  was  of 
short  duration.  The  poor  dog's  teeth  were  evidently  nearly 
gone,  they  did  not  penetrate  the  buckskin  suit  which  my  ad- 
versary wore.  That  gentleman  shook  the  animal  off  quite 
easily,  and,  with  one  sweep  of  his  long  sword — horribile  dictu 
— cut  off  my  faithful  dog's  head.  With  a  cry  of  rage,  I 
again  sprang  at  him. 

But  then,  all  at  once,  there  stole  around  my  neck  two  soft 
arms,  and  a  sweet  voice  whispered  into  my  ears  :  "  Darling, 
forgive  me.  I  have  bitterly  wronged  you.  Once,  in  a  dark 
hour,  we  parted  and  nearly  paid  for  it  with  our  life's  happi- 
ness.    But  now,  I  shall  never  leave  you  again." 

When  I  heard  that  voice,  there  came  back  to  me,  like  a 
sharp  pain,  the  remembrance  of  a  time  long  passed  and  half 
forgotten.  Slowly  I  turned  about,  and  then — I  thought  my 
heart  would  stand  still.  I  looked  into  the  face  of  one  from 
whom  I  had  parted — parted  forever — long,  long  ago.  It  was 
in  the  days  of  my  youth,  when,  after  a  childish  quarrel,  I  left 
my  darling,  never  to  see  her  again.  When  I  had  conquered 
my  false  pride  and  went  to  ask  her  forgiveness,  she  had  left 
for  Batavia,  and  I  was  told  that  she  was  lost  at  sea.  During 
all  these  long  years,  I  had  kept  her  image  in  my  heart  and 
never  allowed  any  other  love  to  enter  it. 

"And  so,  dearest,  you  are  not  dead,  after  all?" 
She  turned  her  sweet  face  on  me.  and  smiled  through  tears 
of  happiness  :  "  How  could  I  die,  when  I  knew  you  would 
come  for  me  ?     But  I  had  to  wait  ever  so  long." 

I  bowed  my  head  in  silence.  Could  it  be  possible  that  God 
had  given  us  another  life  for  the  one  so  foolishly  wasted  ? 

My  reverie  was  disturbed  by  a  great  slap  upon  my  shoul- 
ders and  the  voice  of  my  young  fighter  : 

"  I  must  ask  your  pardon,  my  valiant  brother-in-law,"  said 
he,  quite  friendly,  "  for  the  words  I  used.  Odzooks,  what  an 
idea  to  call  you  a  coward  !  By  the  bleeding  heart  of  Seligen- 
stadt,  no  one  in  the  three  duchies  would  have  stood  before 
me  half  the  time  you  did  !  " 
"  Ho,  ho  ]  "  says  my  cousin. 

"  Present  company  always  excepted,"  answers  my  young 
cavalier  with  a  bow,  and  in  true  California  style.  "  I  hope," 
he  then  continued,  "  that  you  have  forgiven  me.  This  has 
taught  me  a  lesson — never  to  meddle  with  a  woman's  quarrel. 
A  man  is  bound  to  get  into  deep  water.  1  am  only  sorry  for 
the  poor  dog." 

"Never  mind  the  dog,"  says  I;  "anyhow,  he  has  been 
dead  these  twenty  years  !  " 

Well,  to  make  a  short  story  still  shorter,  it  ended  thus — that 
everybody  shook  hands  with  me  and  that  I  invited  them  all 
to  my  castle  of  Niedeck.  So,  with  my  yeomen  favoring  us 
with  a  merry  tune  upon  their  wald-horns,  we  rode  home  and 
were  soon — servants  and  all  —  seated  around  a  big  oaken 
table,  upon  which  steamed  a  roasted  deer. 

Then  it  was  that  my  darling  nestled  closer  to  me  ani 
whispered : 

"  Do  you  love  me  ?  " 
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"  More  than  my  life  ! " 

"  Then,  will  you  promise  me " 

"  What,  dearest  heart  ?  " 

"That  you  will  never  speak  to  that  odious  wretch  Han- 
nahen  again  ?  " 

"  Never,  my  darling,"  was  all  I  could  say. 

"  And  then,"  she  continued,  "  that  you  will  never  drink  an- 
other drop  of  the  Riesling  of  Niedeck  ?  " 

My  heart  swelled  with  a  strong  resolution.  Before  me,  on 
the  table,  was  a  bottle  of  the  great  wine.     I  arose,  and  said  : 

"  I  promise  thee,  darling  !  I  promise  never  to  drink  an- 
other glass  of  that  wine  so  long  as  I  am  the  Lord  of  Nie- 
deck !  " 

With  these  words  I  struck  the  bottle  before  me  a  violent 
blow  and  shattered  it  into  a  thousand  pieces.  But  I  had  cut 
my  hand  badly,  and  with  a  cry  of  pain — I  awoke. 

*  *  *  *  *      -       *  * 

I  was  in  my  room  at  San  Bernardino  ;  the  floor  was  cov- 
ered with  the  fragments  of  the  empty  Riesling  bottle.     Before 

me  stood  young  Dr.  A ,  a  friend  of  mine,  who  had  just 

entered. 

"Your  sleep  is  not  normal,  doctor,"  said  he  ;  "your  diges- 
tion is  out  of  order.  But,  I  came  to  seek  you  in  consultation. 
Oblige  me  by  going  with  me  as  soon  as  you  can." 

"  Where  is  my  wife  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Your  wife  ?  "  laughed  the  doctor  ;  "  my  dear  fellow,  you 
are  joking.     Or  did  you  get  married  over  night  ?  " 

I  excused  myself  briefly  on  the  plea  of  illness,  and  turned 
my  face  silently  to  the  wall.  G.  A.  RENE. 

San  Bernardino,  February,  1S91. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Likeness. 
Some  people  hang  portraits  up 
In  a  room  where  they  dine  or  sup  : 
And  the  wife  clinks  tea-things  under. 
And  her  cousin,  he  stirs  his  cup. 
Asks,  "Who  was  the  lady,  I  wonder?" 

■  'Tis  a  daub  John  bought  at  a  sale," 
Quoth  the  wife— looks  black  as  thunder. 

■  What  a  shade  beneath  her  nose  ! 
Snuff-taking,  I  suppose" — 
Adds  the  cousin,  while  John's  corns  ail. 

Or  else,  there's  no  wife  in  the  case, 
But  the  portrait's  queen  of  the  place. 
Alone  mid  the  other  spoils 
Of  youth — masks,  gloves,  and  foils, 
And^pipe-sticks^rose,  cherry-tree,  jasmine, 
And*the  long  whip,  the  Tandem-lasher, 
And  the  cast  from  a  fist  ("  not,  alas  !  mine, 
But  my  master's,  the  Tipton  Slasher"), 
And  the  cards  where  pistol-balls  mark  ace, 
And  a  satin  shoe,  used  for  cigar-case, 
And  the  chamois-horns  ("shot  in  the  Chablais"), 
And  prints — Rarey  drumming  on  Cruiser, 
And  Sayers,  our  champion,  the  bruiser, 
And  the  little  edition  of  Rabelais : 
Where  a  friend,  with  both  hands  in  his  pockets, 
May  saunter  up  close  to  examine  it. 
And  remark  a  good  deal  of  Jane  Lamb  in  it, 
'  But  the  eyes  are  half  out  of  their  sockets  ; 
That  hair's  not  so  bad,  where  the  gloss  is, 
But  they've  made  the  girl's  nose  a  proboscis : 
Jane  Lamb,  that  we  danced  with  at  Vichy  ! 
What,  is  not  she  Jane?    Then,  who  is  she?" 

All  that  I  own  is  a  print, 

An  etching,  a  mezzotint ; 

'Tis  a  study,  a  fancy,  a  fiction, 

Yet  a  fact  (take  my  conviction) 

Because  itjhasimore^than  a  hint 

Of  a  certain  face,  I  never 

Saw  elsewhere  touch  or  trace  of 

In  women  I've  seen  the  face  of: 

Just  an  etching,  and,  so  far,  clever. 

I  keep  my  prints,  an  imbroglio, 

Fifty  in  one  portfolio. 

When  somebody  tries  my  claret, 

We  turn  round  chairs  to  the  fire, 

Chirp  over  days  in  a  garret, 

Chuckle  o'er  increase  of  salary, 

Taste  the  good  fruits  of  our  leisure, 

Talk  about  pencil  and  lyre, 

And  the  National   Portrait  Gallery : 

Then  I  exhibit  my  treasure. 

After  we've  turned  over  twenty, 

And  the  debt  of  wonder  my  crony  owes 

Is  paid  to  my  Marc  Antonios, 

He  stops  me — "  Festina  tenth! 

What's  that  sweet  thing  there,  the  etching  ?  " 

How  my  waistcoat- strings  want  stretching. 

How  my  cheeks  grow  red  as  tomatoes, 

How  my  heart  leaps  !     But  hearts,  after  leaps,  ache. 

"  By  the  by,  you  must  take,  for  a  keepsake, 
That  other  you  praised,  of  Volpato's." 
The  fool  I  would  he  try  a  flight  further  and  say — 
He  never  saw,  never  before  to-day, 
What  was  able  to  take  his  breath  away, 
A  face  to  lose  youth  for,  to  occupy  age 
With  the  dream  of,  meet  death  with — why,  I'll  not  engage 
But  that,  half  in  a  rapture  and  half  in  a  rage, 
I  should  toss  him  the   thing's  self— "'Tis  only  a  duplicate, 
A  thing  of  no  value  !     Take  it,  I  supplicate  I  " 

— Robert  Browning. 


THE    SAILING    OF    SARAH. 


Parisina"  chats  of  the  Bernhardt's  Public  and  Private  Life. 


The  grave  of  Audubon,  the  great  ornithologist,  who  was 
buried  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York,  in  185 1,  is  un- 
marked ;  but  a  committee  has  now  been  appointed  by  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  to  raise  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  monument.  A  number  of 
prominent  men  have  contributed  one  hundred  dollars  apiece, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  full  sum  will  be  obtained  and  the 
monument  placed  over  the  grave  by  next  October. 


Queen  Victoria  is  taking  great  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
a  large  whisky  distillery  in  Wales.  She  has  had  the  plans 
and  photographs  sent  to  her  and  agreed  to  take  a  cask  of  the 
creature  itself. 

Five  pounds  ten  shillings  sterling  per  pound  was  paid  in 
London  last  week  for  a  small  package  of  unapproachable  tea 
brought  overland  through  Russia. 


The  same  steamer  that  conveys  this  over  the  Atlantic  will 
carry  with  it  Sarah  and  her  fortunes.  When  I  go  to  give  her 
God  speed  this  evening,  I  shall  slip  my  letter  into  the  little 
tin-box  at  the  tag  end  of  the  train,  and  it  will  accompany  her 
right  through,  from  St.  Lazare  to  the  wharf  at  New  York. 

These  have  been  busy  and  anxious  days  with  the  actress. 
It  has  been  no  small  matter  to  prepare  for  an  absence  of 
two  years,  during  which  she  will  go  almost  round  the  world 
and  right  through  her  repertoire,  and  it  needed  all  the  energy 
of  her  energetic  nature  to  get  through  with  it.  Well,  all  the 
business  part  is  over  now,  and  there  is  only  the  leave-taking 
—the  hardest  part  of  all,  perhaps.  Sarah  Bernhardt  dotes 
on  her  son  Maurice,  and  is  excellent  friends  with  her 
daughter-in-law.  Had  it  not  been  for  them,  I  question  if 
she  would  be  leaving  in  the  Gascogne  to-morrow  at  all,  for 
she  goes  to  make  money — of  this  she  makes  no  secret,  and 
she  not  only  needs  money  for  herself,  that  she  may  end  her 
days  in  peace  and  comfort,  but,  also,  to  assure  those  she  loves 
a  competence,  if  not  a  fortune. 

Such  comings  and  goings  as  there  have  been  in  the  little 
mansion  of  the  Boulevard  Pereire  throughout  the  last  fort- 
night !  If  you  passed  any  hour  between  ten  and  two 
A.  M.,  you  were  sure  to  see  some  sort  of  vehicle  at  the  door, 
more  often  three  or  four  than  one.  Sarah  has  troops  of 
friends,  and  almost  as  many  admirers  at  forty-five  as  she  had 
twenty  years  ago.  When  I  say  admirers,  I  do  not  mean 
lovers  ;  if  some  among  the  number  discourse  to  her  of  the 
tender  passion,  the  majority  are  merely  bons  ca?narades,  and 
she  is  a  "  good  fellow,"  in  every  acceptation  of  the  word. 
There  is  nothing  mean  or  trivial  about  Sarah  ;  she  has  a 
warm  heart  and  a  tender,  and  is  generous  and  hospitable. 
It  has  often  been  urged  against  her  that  she  is  extravagant  f 
but  we  should  not  like  her  so  much  if  she  were  not  a  bit  of  a 
prodigal,  and  we  know  that  nine-tenths  of  the  money  she  has 
earned  was  spent  on  those  about  her,  not  on  herself.  A 
woman  like  Sarah  is  a  queen  in  her  world,  and  she  must  have 
her  court  and  her  hangers-on — a  big  household — and  there 
are  many  recipients  for  her  bounty.  And  where  in  the 
course  of  her  busy  life  could  she  find  time  for  the  sordid  ex- 
ercise of  economies,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  Her  servants 
.will  tell  you  that  she  is  an  admirable  mistress  ;  for  one  thing, 
they  are  never  troubled  by  a  too-rigid  overhauling  of  ac- 
counts, and,  after  a  few  years'  service,  they  retire  to  live  com- 
fortably on  their  savings,  ever  welcome  guests  in  Hie  offices 
where  they  once  reigned  supreme- — they  and  their  children. 
While  Mme.  Sarah  is  entertaining  her  friends  upstairs,  her 
gens  are  often  feasting  theirs  below  at  her  expense.  Under 
these  circumstances,  one  can  not  wonder  that  at  the  end  of 
the  year  Sarah's  accounts  should  not  always  balance  prop- 
erly. 

I  was  told,  by  a  member  of  her  family,  that  Sarah  had 
been  much  affected  by  the  many  adverse  criticisms  that  had 
been  written  and  published  upon  "  Cleopatra."1  She  had 
high  hopes  of  the  piece,  and  wished  her  last  creation  in 
Paris  to  be  an  unmitigated  success.  The  reader  will,  I  trust, 
remember  that  I  was  one  of  those  who  rated  her  part  in  the 
play  highly  ;  but  the  general  opinion  was  somewhat  less 
favorable,  while,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  I 
formed  a  poor  estimate  of  Sardou's  rendering  of  the  Shake- 
spearean story.  The  same  informant  regretted  that  the  great 
artiste  had  lost  a  little  of  her  elasticity  of  spirit,  and  did  not 
bear  up  against  disappointment  quite  so  easily  as  formerly. 
Her  health  had  certainly  something  to  do  with  this.  When 
you  remember  how  delicate  she  was  for  years,  it  is  marvelous 
she  should  have  defied  time  and  the  turmoil  of  such  a  life  as 
hers  !  Why,  she  used  to  look  as  if  a  breath  would  blow  her 
away.  When  she  played  Dona  Sol  at  the  Francais,  Mounet- 
Sully,  who  performed  Hemani,  used  to  take  her  up  and  carry 
her  across  the  stage  as  easily  as  he  would  a  child.  And  if 
years  have  put  a  little  more  flesh  upon  her  bones,  they  have 
left  her  as  graceful  and  youthful  in  figure  as  ever.  Of  this 
you  will  all  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  before  long,  for  it 
is  not  to  be  supposed  that  Mme.  Bernhardt  will  make  a  tour 
of  the  States  without  visiting  San  Francisco. 

The  last  representations  of  "  Cleopatra  "  had  none  of  the 
eclat  of  farewell  performances,  yet  it  is  generally  understood 
that  Sarah  will  accept  no  regular  engagement  to  play  in  Paris 
on  her  return.  In  an  interview,  granted  to  a  reporter  of  one 
of  the  principal  journals  here,  she  gave  him  to  understand 
that,  although  her  intention  is  to  quit  the  stage  after  her  two 
years'  tour,  still  she  may  possibly  appear  again  from  time  to 
time  ;  but,  for  the  present,  she  can  only  look  forward  to  en- 
joying a  hard-earned  rest,  to  making  a  home  for  her  nearest 
and  dearest.  This,  as  I  have  said,  is  the  end  she  has  in  view 
in  undertaking  this  arduous  expedition.  On  her  return, 
Maurice  and  Terka  and  the  boy  will  come  to  live  with  her. 
They  have  not  done  so  hitherto.  The  young  couple  inhabit 
a  bijou  mansion  in  the  close  vicinity  of  her  house  and  are  with 
her  daily  ;  her  desire  is  to  have  them  under  her  own  roof-tree, 
and  for  this  purpose  she  has  already  commenced  building  a 
house  near  the  Bois.  The  Boulevard  Pereire  mansion  does 
not  belong  to  Sarah.  She  rented  it,  ready  furnished,  from 
Cantin,  the  impresario,  and  gives  it  up  on  her  departure. 
But  if  the  place  had  been  doubly  her  own,  she  could  not  have 
more  thoroughly  impregnated  it  with  her  peculiar  personality. 
She  has  a  perfect  genius  for  the  arrangement  and  disposal  of 
furniture,  and  even  in  the  hotel  suites,  which,  for  the  next 
twice  twelve  months  she  is  destined  to  inhabit,  they  are  not 
likely — while  she  stays  in  them — to  have  the  air  of  ordinary 
rooms.  The  moment  you  crossed  the  threshold  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt's  house,  you  seemed  to  come  under  her  influence. 
It  was  distinctly  appreciable  in  the  drawing-room,  and  reigned 
paramount  in  the  conservatory — the  principal  apartment  in 
the  house.  Here  Sarah  had  her  lounges — low  divans,  piled 
up  with  soft  cushions  and  covered  with  rich  skins  and  rare 
pieces  of  embroidery  ;  her  aviary  ensconced  in  one  corner,  fn 
a  bower  of  tall  palm-trees  ;  her  portrait,  by  Clairin,  with  the 
famous  hound  and  no  less  famous  white  bear-skin,  and  the 


bust  she  has  lately  completed  of  Damala,  and  which  is  des- 
tined to  figure  at  the  Palais  des  Champs-Elysees  next  spring. 
Two  huge  birds,  six  feet  high,  to  which  it  would  sorely  puzzle  a 
naturalist  to  assign  a  genus,  with  their  pelican  beaks  and  bril- 
liant plumage,  shaded  from  pale  green  to  deep  blue — the 
new-year's  gift  of  one  of  her  admirers — were  the  latest  ac- 
quisition to  the  heterogeneous  collections,  now  packed  away, 
alas  !  and  stored  till  their  proprietress  shall  have  returned 
from  her  peregrination  round  the  world.  There  were  always 
dogs  about  in  Sarah's  house,  great,  burly  Danish  beasts — the 
terror  of  the  quarter,  hardly  less  ferocious  than  the  puma  in 
the  basement  that  was  wont  to  greet  back-door  visitors  with  a 
deep  growl  that  often  sent  them  away  quicker  than  they 
came  ;  flowers,  too,  in  profusion — so  long  as  there  were  chrys- 
anthemums to  be  had,  the  finest  blooms  found  their  way  to 
the  Pereire  mansion,  since  exchanged  for  the  waxen  cyclamen 
and  white  roses,  arranged  in  tall  Japanese  vases  or  in  a 
fragrant  hedge  against  the  brass  palisade  of  the  fire-screens 
that  tempered  the  glare  of  the  burning  logs. 

When  there  were  no  rehearsals  toward,  Mme.  Bernhardt 
was  generally  to  be  found  in  her  conservatory — not  idle,  you 
may  be  sure,  for  there  never  was  a  more  active  woman  in  the 
world  than  she — now  modeling  in  clay,  now  busy  with  a  manu- 
script, filling  the  margin  with  notes,  now  conning  some  new 
part.  She  does  not  rise  early,  of  course,  since  she  is  sel- 
dom in  bed  before  two  or  three,  for  she  always  sups  on  re- 
turning from  the  theatre.     It  was  her  habit  to  invite  friends 

generally  some  of  those  who  happened  to  visit  her  in  her 
dressing-room  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin — and  the  servants  had 
standing  orders  to  prepare  a  meal  for  several  persons.  The 
dijeiiner,  too,  was  always  a  social  repast,  and  invariably  in- 
cluded some  members  of  her  family. 

On  fine  days,  when  luncheon  was  over,  the  windows  of 
the  dining-room  would  be  thrown  open,  and  passers-by  would 
.  catch  glimpses  of  the  merry  party  within  :  Saryta,  with  her 
glory  of  golden  hair  ;  sober,  stout  Jeanne  Bernhardt ;  mid- 
dle-aged Mme.  Richard,  her  aunt  and  general  manager ; 
Maurice,  tall  and  somewhat  gaunt ;  the  charming  little  bru- 
nette, his  wife;  "Baby" — a  fine  boy  of  two  years  now — 
in  his  Bourguignon  nurse's  arms,  and  often,  too,  the  short 
crop  and  masculine  features  of  Sarah's  great  friend  and 
crony,  Louise  Abbema.  Saryta,  her  aunt's  godchild,  being 
afflicted  with  a  growing  tendency  to  embonpoint,  tries  to  keep 
it  in  check  by  plenty  of  exercise,  and,  by  the  time  the  family 
assembled  at  the  midday  meal,  would  have  had  her  canter 
round  the  lak'es,  or  driven  miles  in  the  buggy,  accompanied 
only  by  a  groom,  riding  and  driving  the  horses  with  which 
the  Bernhardt  stables  were  always  well  provided,  not  that 
Sarah  herself  needs  more  than  a  pair  to  drive  her  to  and  fro 
from  the  theatre,  as  she  goes  out  very  little,  and  then,  gener- 
ally, only  to  some  art  show  or  other,  having  no  taste  for 
creeping  along  the  drive  or  exhibiting  herself  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  public. 

One  can  hardly  imagine  how  the  different  members  of  this 
little  community  will  get  on  without  Sarah  in  their  midst. 
Each  will  go  his  or  her  way,  I  suppose.  Saryta  will  not  ride 
quite  so  often,  but  then  she  has  an  engagement  at  the  Bouffes 
— not  a  very  brilliant  one,  it  is  true,  but  enough  to  pose  her 
in  the  lower  ranks  of  the  profession.  Maurice  will,  perhaps, 
take  seriously  to  study — you  know  his  intention  is  to  become 
an  artist — and  hitherto  it  has  led  him  as  far  as  a  pleasant 
dilettanteism.  When  there  is  no  need  to  earn  one's  bread,  it 
is  so  hard  to  work  with  a  will,  and  with  mamma's  purse  al- 
ways at  hand,  and  the  very  comfortable  income  derived  from 
Mme.  Terka's  fortune,  the  young  couple  are  by  no  means 
badly  off.  This  time  next  year,  Maurice  and  Terka  will  join 
Sarah  in  Australia,  to  remain  there  with  her  awhile,  and  leave 
when  she  leaves,  the  two  to  return  to  France,  she  to  pursue 
her  projected  tour.  Mme.  Bernhardt  tells  her  friends  she  is 
already  looking  forward  to  this  meeting,  and  that  it  takes 
away  some  of  the  bitterness  of  parting. 

One  very  important  personage,  belonging  to  the  artist's 
household,  does  not  accompany  her  mistress.  Mme.  GueVard 
— the  faithful  confidante — is  a  martyr  to  seasickness,  and  so 
it  has  been  decided  that  she  shall  not  make  one  of  the  party 
to  cross  the  seas.  Her  place  will  be  supplied  by  a  femme-de- 
chambre,  who  is  at  the  same  time  the  butler's  wife.  This  pair 
and  an  extra  servant  to  look  after  the  luggage  compose  the 
suite,  "  quite  sufficient,"  says  Sarah,  "  in  America,  where  the 
hotels  are  splendidly  organized."  You  may  be  sure  the  lug- 
gage is  an  important  item.  Dress  -  makers  have  been  at 
work  for  weeks  preparing  for  this  tournJe,  and  heaps  of 
money  have  been  spent.  The  new  stage-toilets  are  supplied 
by  Laferriere.  An  entirely  new  series  had  to  be  provided  for 
"  La  Dame  aux  Camelias,"  "  Feidora,"  "  Frou  Frou,"  and 
"  L'Etrangere,"  and  some  for  "  La  Tosca "  and  "  Adrienne 
Lecouvreur."  A  portion  of  the  splendid  costumes  of  "Theo- 
dora " — in  particular  the  imperial  train  which  cost  eight  thou- 
sand dollars — needed  only  a  little  freshening  up,  while  the 
charming  robes  of  Cleopatra  have  lost  nothing  of  their  beauty 
since  she  first  put  them  on  three  months  ago,  fortunately  for 
her,  as  the  price  paid  for  the  five  was  seven  thousand  dollars 
beyond  the  gems,  purposely  set  in  Egyptian  fashion.  Then, 
besides,  Sarah  carries  with  her  a  number  of  toilets  for  ordinary 
wear,  no  less  carefully  chosen  than  the  costumes. 

This  departure  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  been  talked  of,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  has  not  made  an  unusual  stir,  and  as  I  have  said, 
the  last  representations  at  the  Porte  Saint  Martin  passed  off 
rather  quietly.  No  one  seems  to  have  actually  realized  that 
the  favorite  actress  was  really  bidding  adieu  to  the  Parisian 
public — perhaps,  for  ever,  since  she  has  fully  determined  to 
retire  from  the  stage  when  her  tour  is  over.  I  expect  it  will  be 
with  Sarah  as  with  Millet's  famous  "  Angelus  "  ;  the  same  peo- 
ple who  let  it  go  almost  without  an  effort  to  retain  it,  hail  its  re- 
turn to  France  enthusiastically.  In  two  years'  time,  when  Mme. 
Bernhardt  has  done  her  globe-trotting,  she  will  be  the  idol  of 
Paris  once  more — managers  will  go  down  on  their  knees  to 
get  her  to  sign  engagements  at  fancy  prices,  authors  will  have 
written  new  plays  especially  for  her  to  act,  and  the  world  will 
declare,  in  perfect  good  faith,  that  two  years'  absence  have 
made  her  look  younger  and  more  charming  than  ever,  that  her 
talent  is  matured,  and  ever  so  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Paris,  January  23,  1891.  Parisina. 
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"MRS.  JIMMIE'S"    WAY. 

"VanGryse"  sketches  Another  of  New  York's  Strange  Characters. 

That  small,  blonde  woman,  dainty  and  chic,  who  walks  up 
the  avenue  on  bright  afternoons,  occasionally  lunches  at  Del's 
with  a  lady  friend,  frequently  dines  there  with  her  husband, 
who  is  always  on  hand  at  the  openings  of  art  exhibitions  and 
stylish  first-nights,  who  wears  clothes  of  the  Frenchiest  cuts 
and  patterns,  and  has  such  a  charmingly  vivacious  manner — 
is  Mrs.  Jimmie  Putney. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  Mr.  Putney's  first  name  is  James, 
and  when  people  are  on  familiar  terms  with  him,  they  call 
him  James.  With  Mrs  Putney  it  is  quite  different.  Every 
one  calls  her  "  Mrs.  Jimmie,"  especially  the  people  who  do  not 
know  her.  When  she  comes  along  the  aisle  of  the  theatre, 
waggling  a  little,  and  mincing  in  her  own  important  and 
perky  way,  people  put  up  their  glasses,  and  say  :  "  Hullo, 
there's  Mrs.  Jimmie  Putney  ;  how  well  she's  got  up  to-night." 
Nobody  ever  notices  Mr.  James  Putney.  He  comes  after 
his  wife,  laden  down  like  a  portable  hat-rack,  with  her  wrap, 
her  opera-glass,  her  programme,  and  her  veil. 

"  Mrs.  Jimmie  "  looks  exactly  as  if  she  had  stepped  from  a 
cartoon  of  Grevin.  She  has  just  that  unreal  and  attractively 
frivolous  air  which  Grevin  gives  his  straight-backed  ladies. 
She  is  fond  of  wearing  stylish  things  that  are  a  trifle  outre'. 
People  are  always  staring  at  her  wherever  she  goes,  she  is 
such  a  pretty,  fragile  poupde  of  a  woman,  with  her  long,  tight 
waist,  her  shoulders  raised,  her  small  face,  with  rough  locks 
of  yellow  hair  standing  out  from  it  and  curling  up  round  the 
rim  of  her  saucer-like  bonnet  ;  her  large  and  serious  blue 
eyes  ;  her  very  tiny  mouth,  of  an  agreeable  red,  which  is  a 
thought  too  high  for  nature  ;  and  her  round  chin,  emerging 
from  an  enormous  boa  of  fine  ostrich-feathers. 

Like  many  New  York  women,  she  is  rather  too  slim  in 
figure,  and  her  hands  are  positively  thin,  while  her  face  is 
quite  round  and  fresh.  As  to  her  age,  who  knows  it  ?  She 
looks  scarcely  over  twenty.  Yet,  occasionally,  you  may  see 
her  on  the  avenue  in  company  with  a  tall,  handsome  girl  of 
perhaps  twelve  or  fourteen — a  nice,  honest-looking  girl,  with 
a  brown  pig-tail  down  her  back,  and  a  long,  brown  ulster 
coming  to  the  tops  of  her  boots.  This  is  "  Mrs.  Jimmie's  " 
eldest  daughter,  whom  her  mother  calls  "  my  little  Elsie." 

There  are  two  more  at  home,  and  if  it  were  not  for  "  my 
little  Elsie,"  goodness  knows  what  would  become  of  them. 
When  "  Mrs.  Jimmie''  gives  entertainments,  they  are  put  out 
of  sight  somewhere  in  a  back-room,  and  it  is  Elsie's  business 
to  keep  them  quiet.  If  the  baby  roars  and  disturbs  the  com- 
pany, so  that  its  beautiful,  dainty  mamma,  all  lace  and  pale- 
pink  feathers,  with  a  curly  yellow  head  twinkling  with  dia- 
monds, has  to  come  in  and  give  it  a  surreptitious  spanking  or 
box  of  candy,  according  to  her  humor,  Elsie  will  get  a  dread- 
ful scolding  the  next  day.  Elsie  has  really  brought  up  the 
baby,  and  is  fond  of  it,  so  she  strives  to  keep  it  quiet,  as  she 
approves  of  neither  the  spanking  nor  the  candy. 

Once,  at  one  of  "  Mrs.  Jimmie's"  swellest  entertainments, 
when  the  house  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flowers,  when 
"  Mrs.  Jimmie,"  in  a  dream  of  pale-blue  and  silver,  stood  in 
the  bay-window  receiving  her  guests,  and  a  stream  of  splendid, 
glittering  ladies  came  sweeping  and  rustling  down  the  stairs, 
Elsie  disgraced  herself.  She  came  running  furiously  up  the 
back-stairs  from  the  kitchen,  carrying  a  saucepan  of  hot  milk 
in  her  hand.  On  the  top-step,  just  by  the  door  of  the  gentle- 
men's dressing-room,  she  trod  on  the  hem  of  her  apron  and 
down  she  went  with  a  crash.  A  belated  gentleman  heard  her 
and  came  out  to  pick  up  the  pieces. 

"  Take  care,"  cried  the  prostrate  Elsie,  in  a  hoarse  whisper  ; 
"  don't  get  near  the  milk.     It's  boiling  hot." 

"  What  on  earth  have  you  been  doing  ?  "  asked  the  guest, 
pulling  her  up. 

"  It's  the  baby's  food.  It's  got  to  be  given  to  him  while  it's 
hot,  or  he'll  get  a  pain  in  his  stomach,  and  so  I  was  tearing. 
Don't  tell  mamma.  I've  got  to  go  down  now  and  make  some 
more.  And  the  Frenchman  that's  fixing  the  supper  keeps 
swearing  at  me  because  I  get  in  his  way." 

The  guest  went  in  and  greeted  "Mrs.  Jimmie,"  who  was 
looking  her  loveliest,  and  shone  with  diamonds  like  an  Indian 
idol.  Later  on  in  the  evening,  the  baby,  having  got  its  food 
too  cold,  roared,  and  "  Mrs.  Jimmie  "  had  to  go  upstairs,  and 
not  finding  any  more  suitable  implement  to  her  hand,  spanked 
him  with  her  carved  ivory  fan.  And,  of  course,  such  a  spank- 
ing could  not  do  any  good,  because  she  was  afraid  of  breaking 
the  fan. 

"  Mrs.  Jimmie  "  is  one  of  those  babyish  women  who  never 
know  anything,  but  are  always  pretty  and  charming,  like  kit- 
tens. She  knows  nothing  of  business  ;  she  "  knows  nothing 
of  James's  affairs  "  ;  she  knows  nothing  of  the  illnesses  of  the 
children.  She  says  "  she  is  as  much  of  a  child  as  they." 
She  tells  how  they  love  her,  and  pet  her.  In  truth,  they  do 
regard  her  with  devotional  awe,  as  a  brilliant  being  of  a  beati- 
fied sphere  into  which  they  are  never  admitted.  They  go 
into  her  room  sometimes  in  the  morning  to  kiss  her  in  bed, 
and  occasionally,  when  the  maid  is  dusting  there,  they  prowl 
about  and  look  curiously,  and  even  furtively  finger  the  glitter- 
ing, beautiful  things  ranged  out  on  the  dressing-table — have, 
once  or  twice,  gone  so  far  as  to  take  some  of  the  rings  off  the 
silver  tray  where  they  lie,  and  slip  them  on  their  own  dirty 
fingers.  At  a  step  on  the  stairs,  a  rustle  of  rich  stuff,  a  breath 
of  delicate  perfumery,  they  scatter  like  chaff  and  fly  out  of  the 
sacred  precincts  whence  mamma  is  wont  to  issue  three  times 
a  day,  radiant  as  the  morning  star,  in  her  lovely,  new  clothes. 
Despite  the  fact  that  she  knows  nothing  of  business,  "  Mrs. 
Jimmie"  is  given  to  talking  of  the  direful  straits  to  which  she 
is  put  when  it  is  bad.  She  practices  what  the  Irish  call  "  mak- 
ing a  poor  mouth  "  better  than  any  woman  in  town.  Wrapped 
up  in  new  furs,  with  a  tiny  bonnet  of  two  bands  of  gold  and 
a  bunch  of  yellow  primroses  on  the  top  of  her  fluffy  hair, 
she  will  placidly  tell  you  that  she  and  James  can  not — really 
can  not — pay  their  grocery  bill.  They  change  the  grocer. 
They've  had  seven  grocers  in  the  last  year.  And  you've 
noticed,  perhaps,  how  often  they've  moved  lately  ?  Well,  it's 
cheaper  to  move  than  to  pay  rent.     And  "Mrs.  Jimmie" 


looks  at  you  plaintively,  with  a  tear  in  each  of  her  beautiful 
deep-blue  eyes  and  a  sigh  agitating  the  bunch  of  lilies  of  the 
valley  she  wears  in  her  corsage.  Lilies  of  the  valley  cost 
fifty  cents  a  spray  at  this  season.  Following  the  direction  of 
your  eyes,  she  touches  the  flowers  into  shape  with  her  tiny, 
pointed  fingers,  and  says  : 

"  Aren't  they  lovely  ?  I  got  them  at  Thorley's  this  morn- 
ing-" , 
Next  month  "  Mrs.  Jimmie"  changes  her  grocer  again,  and 
gets  a  new  bonnet,  black  and  pink  this  time,  with  two  deep- 
pink  La  France  roses  arranged  so  that  they  nod  when  she 
moves  her  head.  She's  got  to  get  a  dress  to  wear  with  it — 
wouldn't  you  think  a  moss-green,  not  bright,  but  subdued, 
would  be  a  very  chic  combination  ?  And  then,  suddenly, 
with  a  rapid  change  of  manner  from  the  deeply  thoughtful  to 
the  brilliantly  vivacious,  have  you  seen  her  new  pendant  ?  It 
is  really  lovely.  And  this  singular  woman  produces  it — an 
emerald,  a  large  one,  set  in  diamonds — a  superb  jewel. 

"  It's  a  present,"  she  says,  looking  fondly  at  it,  "  from  me 
to  myself." 

She  looks  into  your  eyes  as  she  says  this.  Her  own  are  as 
innocent  as  those  of  a  child.  She  is  certainly  a  surprising 
person. 

Then  she  goes  on  and  tells  you  how  she  got  it.  Her  aunt 
died — Aunt  Mary — and  left  her  a  thousand  dollars  as  a  be- 
quest. James,  as  usual,  wanted  to  take  the  money  to  pay 
the  bills  with.  That,  of  course,  she  wouldn't  hear  of.  It  was 
her  money — why  shouldn't  she  get  something  nice  with  it  ? 
And  just  as  she  was  debating,  a  man,  a  friend  of  James,  told 
her  he  could  put  it  in  something  in  Wall  Street  and  make  it 

double 

"  Something  called  a  '  pup,'  I  think,"  observed  "  Mrs.  Jim- 
mie," complacently. 

"  A  '  pup  '  !  do  you  mean  a  dog  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no — not   a   dog — something   in    stocks — something 

that  makes  money  Rouble  very  quickly " 

"  A  put  ? "  vaguely. 

"  Perhaps — I  don't  know  exactly.  I  thought  he  said  a 
'  pup,'  but  I  may  have  been  mistaken.  I  know  nothing  of 
such  things." 

"  Well,  and  what  happened  to  the  mysterious  '  pup  '  invest- 
ment ? " 

"  It  came  out  just  the  way  he  said — double — two  thousand. 
James  and  I  had  quite  a  fight  about  it.  He  was  wild  to  pay 
some  of  the  bills.  The  men  come  down  to  his  office  now 
about  them  and  make  him  feel  uncomfortable.  I  told  him  a 
pendant  like  this  would  be  a  much  better  investment  than 
paying  the  bills.  Because  now  we  don't  have  to  pay  the  bills, 
and  some  day  we  may  have  to,  and  then  we  can  sell  the 
pendant.  So  I  got  it,  but  James  hasn't  seen  it  yet.  Isn't  it 
pretty  ?  " 

"  Mrs.  Jimmie's  "  face,  as  she  tells  this  tale,  is  so  delight- 
fully artless  in  its  childish  sweetness,  that  it  predisposes  a 
person  to  think  she  is  inventing  the  whole  story.  If  she 
looked  the  least  bit  confused,  or  stumbled  in  her  recital,  there, 
you  could  be  assured,  was  the  join  where  truth  ended  and 
fiction  began.  But  it  is  all  as  smooth  as  her  own  pink 
cheeks.  And,  at  intervals,  she  looks  up  at  you  with  her  in- 
fantile blue  eyes.  Where  there  is  lying  to  be  done,  such 
eyes  are,  by  far,  the  most  effective. 

If  she  had  been  inventing  it,  would  she  have  introduced 
that  realistic  glimpse  into  the  domestic  bliss  of  her  James 
and  herself  ?  If  she  had  been  inventing  it,  would  she  have  told 
about  the  Wall  Street  investment  ?  If  she  had  been  invent- 
ing it,  would  she  have  made  up  quite  such  a  simple,  open, 
little  story  ?  Looking  into  the  candid  blue  eyes,  the  ques- 
tion arises — which  has  arisen  before,  under  their  gentle 
glances — Is  "  Mrs.  Jimmie"  unusually  clever,  or  is  she  a 
consummate  fool  ? 

Some  weeks  afterward,  you  see  her  at  Del's  taking  dinner 
with  her  husband  and  a  gentleman  and  lady.  Experience 
tells  you  that  the  next  time  you  meet  her  she  will  allude  to 
this  festivity,  and  tell  you,  with  her  habitually  confiding  guile- 
lessness,  that  she  paid  for  the  dinner  herself  out  of  the 
money  left  over  from  Aunt  Mary's  legacy.  She  gave  it  to 
James  before  they  left  the  house.  They  had  to  offer  those 
people  some  civility,  because  they  had  taken  them  twice  to  the 
opera  and  once  to  a  Daly  first-night. 

They  talk  together  and  seem  quietly  merry.  "  Mrs. 
Jimmie  "  is  dressed  in  her  usual  somewhat  too  brilliant  style 
■ — sleeves  of  subdued  green  velvet  come  down  almost  over 
her  knuckles,  and  stand  up  in  embryo  wings  on  top  of  her 
shoulders.  Ah,  to  be  sure  !  this  is  the  moss-green  costume 
upon  which  she  consulted  you  last  month.  It  is  very  becom- 
ing, and,  as  she  moves  her  little  yellow  head  about,  the  two 
pink  roses  in  her  bonnet  vibrate  on  their  loose  stems.  Then, 
bending  back  her  head  to  address  the  waiter,  the  light  strikes 
along  her  throat,  and  causes  a  sudden  flash  to  break  out  from 
a  jewel  she  wears  at  her  collar.  This  is  her  pendant — it 
was  provided  with  a  pin,  you  remember.  It  is  just  like 
"  Mrs.  Jimmie "  to  wear  such  a  thing  as  this  in  street- 
dress. 

The  second  lady  of  the  party,  attracted  by  the  glitter,  re- 
marks on  the  emerald,  and  "  Mrs.  Jimmie"  unfastens  it  and 
hands  it  round  for  inspection.  They  all  look  and  comment 
in  respectful  admiration.  "  Mrs.  Jimmie  "  then  begins  to  tell 
them  about  it.  You  know  the  expression  she  puts  on  when 
she  begins  on  this  masterpiece  among  stories.  Sometimes 
she  turns  to  James  for  corroboration,  leaning  on  her  elbows 
and  looking  at  him,  with  her  head  on  one  side  and  her  eye- 
brows raised  in  piquant  inquiry.  You  watch  the  lady  and 
gentleman — they  are  quite  stolid  ;  only  the  lady  turns  over 
the  pendant  and  looks  at  the  back.  There  is  a  place  there  for 
engraving,  but  this  is  blank.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  February  5,  1891. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


A  Christmas  present  to  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  that  pleased 
and  interested  him  very  greatly  was  a  souvenir  spoon  com- 
memorating the  Salem  witchcraft.  The  handle  of  the  spoon 
was  straight,  like  a  broom-stick,  the  witches'  proverbial  means 
of  locomotion,  and  at  the  end  was  a  tiny  figure  of  a  witch  sit- 
ting on  a  rock  and  holding  a  broom  diagonally  across  her 
breast. 


The  watchful  Chicago  reporter  was  much  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  General  Miles,  on  returning  to  Chicago,  hastened  to 
the  carriage  at  the  station  where  his  wife  awaited  him,  and 
kissed  her  heartily. 

Baron  Haussmann  was  the  wearer  of  all  the  orders  in 
Europe,  and  one  of  the  few  civilians  honored  with  the  great 
ribbon  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  M.  de  Lesseps,  "  the 
great  Frenchman,"  and  M.  Pasteur  alone  shared  this  highest 
distinction  with  him  who  was  called  "  the  great  baron." 

Edison,  in  speaking  to  the  employees  at  the  Ogden  Iron 
Mines,  at  Dover,  N.  J.,  a  few  days  ago,  said  :  "  Boys,  wait 
until  next  winter,  and  we  shall  have  no  snow  to  bother  us 
upon  this  hill.  During  the  coming  year,  I  shall  invent  electric 
and  sunlight  reflectors  that  will  melt  the  snow  as  fast  as  it 
falls." 

The  late  Duke  of  Bedford  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  twenty-five  years  and  in  the  House  of  Lords  for  eighteen 
years,  in  all  a  Parliamentary  career  of  forty-three  years,  with- 
out opening  his  lips.  His  estate  covered  one  hundred  and 
eighteen  acres  in  London,  with  about  three  thousand  resi- 
dences or  shops. 

Meissonier  was  one  of  the  many  little  men  who  have 
played  big  parts  in  the  world's  history.  His  head  was  large 
and  his  shoulders  were  rather  broad,  but  his  body  was  short 
and  slender.  His  legs  were  small  and  insignificant,  but  they 
answered  Abraham  Lincoln's  test,  in  being  long  enough  to 
reach  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Windom,  like  General  Grant  and  Secretary  Manning, 
was  a  great  smoker  of  cigars,  and  his  excessive  use  of  tobacco 
is  supposed  to  have  aggravated  his  heart  trouble.  He  was 
disinclined  to  take  any  physical  exercise,  and  disliked  walk- 
ing. Even  in  going  the  short  distance  from  the  Treasury 
Building  to  the  White  House,  he  used  to  take  a  carriage. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  conclusively  proves  that  in  his  case 
time  is  certainly  money.  He  has  not  yet  lived  fifty  years, 
yet,  since  he  held  his  own  purse-strings,  he  has  drawn  from 
the  treasury  and  spent  sixteen  million  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  is  now  in  debt  eight  million  dollars,  instead  of 
only  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  as  was  once  believed. 

Senator  Ingalls  is  said  to  have  had  these  offers  under  con- 
sideration :  Twenty  thousand  dollars  from  a  publishing  com- 
pany for  a  book  to  be  called  "  Twenty  Years  in  Congress  "  ; 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  edit  an  illustrated  weekly  ;  one 
thousand  dollars  from  a  review  for  his  views  on  closure 
and  the  Election  Bill  ;  fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  edit  the 
Detroit  Tribune;  and  ten  thousand  dollars  from  a  literary 
syndicate  to  write  a  satirical  novel  on  Washington  life. 

Among  the  explanations  of  the  cause  of  the  sudden  down- 
fall of  Dr.  Stoecker,  the  anti-Semitic  apostle  and  former  court 
preacher,  none  is  believed  more  generally  than  that  which 
was  published  recently  in  a  Berlin  paper.  The  report  says 
that  at  the  time  when  there  was  considerable  talk  of  a  deficit 
in  the  emperor's  private  funds,  Dr.  Stoecker  attempted  to 
corroborate  the  statement  and  to  spread  it  among  his  ac- 
quaintances. He  was  accustomed,  at  the  same  time,  to 
criticise  his  majesty  severely.  The  emperor  heard  of  his 
actions  and  asked  for  his  resignation. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  is  thus  reported  by  F.  L.  Austin 
in  the  New  Review :  "  Don't  ask  me  how  I  am,"  said  Dr. 
Holmes  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  "  it  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  show 
a  sympathetic  interest  in  my  health,  as  if  you  thought  I  must 
die  because  I  am  old."  "  Heaven  forbid,"  said  I.  "  Well, 
young  people  make  that  mistake  sometimes,  to  their  cost,"  he 
proceeded,  with  a  wonderful  twinkle  in  his  eye  ;  "  they  write 
to  me  like  this  :  '  Dear  Dr.  Holmes,  as  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  nature  you  can  not  live  much  longer,  please  send  me  your 
autograph  by  return  post.'  What  happens  ?  Why,  they  die 
before  the  year  is  out.  So  when  I  see  a  young  man  approach- 
ing with  my  health  plainly  in  his  mind,  I  say,  '  Not  a  word  on 
that  subject,  my  young  friend  ;  it  is  a  bad  omen — for  you.' " 
And  he  laughed  with  the  glee  of  five-and-twenty. 

The  Prince  of  Montenegro  is  the  nearest  thing  in  Europe 
to  Fergus  Maclvor  Vich  Ian  Voir.  He  is  rather  the  chief  of 
a  tribe  of  rude  mountaineers,  each  having  a  strong  sense  of 
personal  independence,  than  a  sovereign.  His  income  is 
small  and  his  wants  are  few.  His  palace  resembled  a  barn 
when  he  was  first  called  to  the  chieftainship  of  the  Black 
Mountain,  where  he  usually  dresses  in  the  tribal  kilt  and  other 
picturesque  garments.  He  was  educated  in  Paris,  is  a  man 
of  political  shrewdness,  and  has  a  talent  for  doing  things 
which  should  not  be  left  undone  at  the  nick  of  time.  He  is 
on  capital  terms  with  the  Sultan,  and  was  spoken  of  by  the 
Czar  not  long  ago  as  the  only  real  friend  of  Russia.  One  of 
his  daughters  is  the  wife  of  a  grand  duke,  another  of  a  Prince 
of  Leuchtenberg,  and  a  third  of  Prince  Karageorgewitch,  or 
Black  George's  Son,  the  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Servia,  which 
Milan  and  Natalie,  by  squabbling  as  they  do,  are  in  a  way  to 
secure  to  him. 

The  remark  is  frequently  heard  that  "  Chauncey  M.  Depew 
must  have  a  powerful  digestive  apparatus  to  be  enabled  to 
eat  so  many  public  dinners."  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Depew  eats 
very  little  at  a  public  dinner  and  he  drinks  less.  He  usually 
gives  one  the  impression  that  he  has  eaten  his  dinner  at  home 
before  coming  to  the  banquet.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  case  with 
a  very  large  number  of  public  men  who  find  it  necessary  to 
attend  numerous  banquets.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  scarcely 
ever  ate  anything  at  a  public  dinner,  except,  perhaps,  a  few 
mouthfuls  of  fish  or  a  little  fruit.  Roscoe  Conkling  was  in 
the  habit  of  skipping  everything  on  the  bill  of  fare  after  the 
soup,  of  which  he  was  fond.  Ex-President  Cleveland  eats 
very  sparingly,  and  only  touches  the  substantial  dishes.  Men 
who  have  only  one  or  two  opportunities  a  year  of  discussing 
a  Delmonico  dinner  generally  devour  everything  that  is  set 
before  them,  but  the  men  who  are  summoned  to  the  banquet 
board  night  after  night  pass  the  fancy  viands  by. 
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globes.  The  tables  were  each  adorned  differently 
with  blossoms  and  foliage  in  tones  of  red,  blue,  old- 
rose,  orange,  pink,  and  green  through  the  artistic 
use  of  almond,  apple,  and  peach -blossoms,  acacia, 
violets,  roses,  and  other  bloom.  The  favors  were 
especially  tasteful,  comprising  fancy  bronze  plates, 
Japanese  musical  instruments,  crepe  tea-pots,  china- 
ware  tea-pots,  crepe  pincushions,  and  little  nests  of 
moss  holding  eggs.  The  names  of  the  guests  were 
hand-painted  on  silken  ribbons  attached  to  the  sou- 
venirs, or  on  the  article  itself.  Mrs.  Pinto  presided 
over  the  affair  in  her  usual  charming  manner,  and 
made  the  afternoon  extremely  pleasant  for  her  guests. 


The  Beaver  Musicale. 

The  Misses  Beaver  gave  a  most  delightful  in- 
formal musicale  last  Monday  at  the  residence  of 
their  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Beaver,  on 
Taylor  Street.  Miss  Bessie  Wall,  who  recently 
returned  from  Europe,  played  several  selections  on 
the  piano  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin  contributed  to  the  pleasure  of  the  guests 
with  a  number  of  French  ballads  in  which  her  ex- 
quisite voice  was  heard  to  much  advantage.  The 
service  of  light  refreshments  terminated  a  most  en- 
joyable affair.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  George  W.  Beaver.  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Mrs.  Johu  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mrs.  R. 
L.  Sherwood,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Chapman,  Mrs.  Livermore,  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Eelhj,  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin, 
the  Misses  Beaver,  Miss  Stone,  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  Miss 
Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss 
Heath,  Miss  Bessie  Wall,  Miss  Eells,  Miss  Florence  Pierce, 
Miss  Grace  Pierce,  and  others. 


The  Merrill  Dinner-Party. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening  at  their  home, 
corner  of  Van  Ness  Avenue  and  Washington  Street, 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Bishop,  the  banker  of  Honolulu. 
The  table  was  beautifully  decorated  with  fruit  blos- 
soms and  a  delicious  menu  was  provided.  Those 
present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mr  and  Mrs.  Henrv  McLean  Martin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  and  Mr. 
Bishop. 

The  Griffith  Tea. 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  and  the  Misses  Griffith  gave 
a  matinee  tea  last  Monday  at  their  residence,  569 
Harrison  Street.  Palms,  ferns,  streamers  of  smilax, 
and  clusters  of  La  France  roses  and  violets  bright- 
ened the  interior  in  tasteful  arrangements.  The 
affair  was  largely  attended,  find  proved  pleasant  in 
every  respect. 

The  Boyson  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  entertained  quite  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  recently  at  a  charming  lunch-party 
which  she  gave  at  her  residence,  824  Valencia  Street, 
in  honor  of  her  friends,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Ackerson 
and  Miss  Florence  Hutchinson,  of  Chicago,  who  are 
making  a  brief  visit  to  this  coast.  Beautiful  decora- 
tions and  a  delicious  menu  characterized  the  affair. 
Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson,  Mrs.  S.  Louise  Ackerson,  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Torbert,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Gash- 
wiler,  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing,  Mrs.  Henry  P.  Sonntag,  Mrs. 
W.  L.  Dickenson,  Mrs.  Van  Dyke  Hubbard,  Mrs.  Fletcher 
F.  Ryer,  Mrs.  Charles  Deering,  Mrs.  John  Barton,  Mrs.  A. 
M.  Bums,  Mrs.  Henry  Lund,  Mrs.  Frank  Richmond,  Mrs. 
F.  F.  Mary,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lagercranlz,  Mr.  H.  Berger,  Miss 
Florence  Hutchinson,  Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  Miss  Genevieve 
Mee,  Miss  Lottie  Gashwiler,  Miss  Grace  Barton,  Miss  Irma 
Poole,  and  Miss  Helene  Berger. 

The  Barron  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  last  Monday  at  her  residence,  1414  Sutter 
Street,  complimentary  to  her  niece,  Miss  Alice 
Dean.  The  dining-table,  which  was  arranged  be- 
neath au  airy  canopy  of  pink  and  mauve  colored 
tulle,  had  in  its  centre  a  panel  of  mauve-colored 
satin  fringed  with  glossy  eucalyptus-leaves,  above 
which  was  a  bamboo  frame  ornate  with  pink  almond- 
blossoms  and  delicate  vine  traceries.  Violets, 
daphne,  and  fruit-blossoms  filled  little  baskets  that 
were  mingled  about  the  pretty  centre-piece.  A 
bouquet  of  La  France  roses,  lied  with  silken  ribbons, 
reposed  at  each  cover.  A  string  orchestra  played 
concert  selections  during  the  service  of  the  elabor- 
ately appointed  menu.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  Mrs.  Gustave  Touchard,  Mrs. 
Fisher,  Mrs.  F.  C.  Buckley,  Miss  Alice  Dean.  Miss  Weth- 
ered,  Miss  E.  Wethered,  Miss  Belle  F.  McPherson.  Miss 
Hoffmann,  Miss  May  Hoffmann,  Miss  Harvey,  Miss  Fisher, 
Miss  Francis,  the  Misses  Roche,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  and  the 
Misses  Edwards. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  gave  a  theatre- 
party  and  supper  on  the  occasion  of  Lotta's  final 
performance  here.  Their  guests  included  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins,  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Loomis,  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss 
Mamie  Kohl,  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr. 

Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  gave  a  theatre-party  on 
the  evening  of  Lotta's  last  performance  here.  Her 
guests  were  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  Mrs.  J. 
Downey  Harvey,  Miss  Hooker,  Miss  Millie  Ashe, 
Baron  von  Schroder,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  E. 
M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  Horace  G. 
Piatt,  and  Lieutenant  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N. 

Miss  Spreckels  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  last 
Monday  at  her  residence,  2027  Howard  Street,  and 
entertained  quite  a  number  of  young  ladies. 

The  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon  gave  an  ele- 
gant dinner-party  at  their  residence  on  Van  Ness 
Avenue  last  Tuesday   evening.      The   decorations 


were  of  La  France  roses  and  the  menu  was  very 
elaborate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Green  gave  a  most  enjoy- 
able dmner-party  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  res- 
idence, on  the  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Fill- 
more Street. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein,  who  will  leave  to-day  to  pass  a 
year  in  Europe  in  professional  studies,  was  banquet- 
ted  by  a  number  of  his  friends  recently  at  a  dawn- 
town  hotel.  An  elaborate  menu  was  served,  and  the 
affair  was  made  pleasurable  in  every  way.  Among 
those  present  were  :  Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton E.  Worden,  Mr.  Andrew  Talbot,  Mr.  S.  Buck- 
bee,  Mr.  Spencer  Buckbee,  Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall, 
Mr.  Walter  Newhall,  Mr.  Edward  Newhall. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner-Hamilton  entertained  a  few 
friends  informally  last  Wednesday  evening  at  her 
hotel.  The  hostess  sang  quite  a  number  of  ballads, 
and  several  selections  were  given  on  the  mandolin, 
guitars,  and  violin  by  the  Misses  Carmelita  and 
Adele  Ferrer,  Schor  M.  Y.  Ferrer,  and  Mr.  Richard 
Ferrer. 

Mme.  Ziska  gave  an  informal  reception  last  Tues- 
day evening  at  her  residence,  1606  California  Street. 
She  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Alice  Ziska, 
Miss  Irene  Everett,  and  Miss  Minna  Ferre,  and  her 
guests  were  entertained  with  musical  selections. 

The  guests  at  the  last  party  of  the  Club  of  '90  will 
make  their  party  calls  next  Friday  evening  at  the 
residence  of  the  MissesJennie  and  Emma  McMillan. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  William  H.  Avery,  of  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  and  Jessie  A. 
Lawrence,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cummings,  will 
take  place  this  {Saturday)  evening  in  Sunol,  Ala- 
meda County.  A  number  of  Mr.  Avery's  friends 
gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party  in  his  honor  recently 
at  a  French  restaurant. 

Party  calls  were  made  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
residence  of  Miss  Sara  Dean  on  San  Jose1  Avenue. 
The  evening  was  pleasantly  devoted  to  dancing,  and 
an  "auction  sale,"  and  light  refreshments  were 
served. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  her  son,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey,  are 
now  in  Paris. 

Miss  Adele  Martel  left  on  Friday  for  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Martel  villa  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  Albert  L.  Stetson  is  improving  steadily  in  health  at 
Coronado  Beach,  and  is  expected  home  in  about  a  week. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr. 
J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  were  in  New  Or- 
leans during  the  Mardi  Gras  festivities. 

The  Misses  Upson,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  paying  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  have  gone 
to  Monterey,  and  will  remain  away  about  three  weeks. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills,  Miss  Mills,  and  Mrs.  John  Hunt 
have  gone  south  on  a  visit  to  Coronado  Beach,  Los  An- 
geles, and  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Maud  Nickerson  will  not  return  from  the  East  until 
next  month. 

Mr.  Arthur  Banks,  who  has  been  in  Montana  during  the 
past  year,  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  are  now  residing  at  nor 
Pine  Street. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  will  leave  the  city  about  March 
10th  for  Paris,  and  will  return  in  May,  accompanied  by  his 
sister,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy. 

Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Mr.  Jerome  B,  Lincoln,  who 
have  been  visiting  Southern  California,  were  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara earlv  in  the  week. 

Colonel  Stuart  Taylor  left  for  the  East  last  Wednesday, 
and  will  thence  proceed  to  Europe.  He  will  be  away  about 
six  months. 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  and  Miss  Estee  are  passing  several 
weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Hon.  Newton  Booth,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  John  Yost  will  leave  the  city  about  the  middle  of 
March  for  New  York,  and  later  on  will  proceed  to  Europe. 
He  will  be  away  several  years. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  and  Mrs.  Walter 
McGavin  have  been  passing  several  days  of  the  week  at  the 
Eyre  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells  and  Miss  Bowen,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y„ 
are  spending  a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Richard  Rising,  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
are  passing  several  weeks  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  D.  Holman,  nee  Durbrow,  have  gone 
to  Seattle,  Wash.,  where  they  will  henceforth  reside. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  who  have  been  pass- 
ing the  winter  here,  have  gone  to  their  home  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  lenten  season. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  has  gone  East  and  will  be  away  a 
couple  of  months. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  Theodore  Kane,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  stationed  at  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  is  here  on  a  visit  to  his  sister,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Gibbs. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Qualtrougb,  of  Mare  Island,  has  been  visiting 
friends  here  during  the  past  week. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Tripp,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  ordered  to  re- 
port to  New  York  for  duty. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  to  Mare 
Island  on  Friday  after  passing  most  of  the  week  here. 

The  captain  and  waid-room  officers  of  the  U.  S,  R.  S., 
IndepeneUttce  gave  a  matinee  hop  on  the  vessel  on  Saturday 
February  7th.  Quite  a  number  from  this  city  were  present. 
The  hospitality  of  the  officers  was  bountiful,  and  their  guests 
passed  the  afternoon  in  a  most  enjoyable  manner. 


Experience    proves   that   nothing  else  so  surely 
destroys  scrofula  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


A  huge  bronze  statue  of  William  Penn  is  to  sur- 
mount the  new  'city  building  in  Philadelphia.  In 
height,  the  figure  will  exceed  that  of  Liberty  on  the 
capital  at  Washington.  A  Quaker  City  newspaper 
observes:  "It  is  intended  that  the  broad-rimmed, 
Quaker  hat,  which  shields  the  head  of  the  founder 
of  the  city,  shall  be  the  first  artificial  object  in  this 
country  to  catch  the  rays  of  the  morning  sun." 


For  Coughs  and  Throat  troubles  use  Brown's  Bron- 
chial Troches.— "They  stop  an  attack  of  my  asthma 
cough  very  promptly."— C.  Falc/t,  Miamiville,  Ohio. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  soirie  musicale  will  be  given  in  Steinway  Hall 
next  Thursday  evening. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Keith,  Jr.,  is  making  rapid  advance- 
ment in  his  musical  studies  in  Paris  under  Sbrighei, 
who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise  of  Mr.  Keith's  voice. 

The  regular  monthly  recital  of  the  pupils  of  the 
San  Francisco  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music,  E.  S. 
Bonelli,  director,  will  take  place  in  Irving  Hall  next 
Friday  afternoon. 

The  third  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be  given 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  will  sing,  and  the  instrumental  selections 
will  be  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Louis  Heine, 
and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel. 

Mme.  Thea  Sanderini  will  give  a  concert  on 
Thursday  evening,  February  26th,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Heyrnan.  She  will  also  be  as- 
sisted by  the  celebrated  pianists  Signor  and  Signora 
Ursomando — this  being  their  first  appearance  here — 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  Mr.  F.  S.  Gutterson,  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Landsberger. 

A  concert  will  be  given  in  the  parlors  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Tuesday  evening,  February 
17th.  An  excellent  programme  will  be  presented  by 
Mme.  Billoni-Zifferer,  Mrs.  John  D.  McKee,  Miss 
Gertrude  Judd,  Mr.  H.  Purdy,  Mr.  J.C.  Hughes, 
Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein 
and  his  Neopolilan  Mandolin  Club,  and  Mr.  Otto 
Fleissner. 

An  interesting  programme  has  been  prepared  for 
the  concert  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies' 
Helping  Hand  Society  at  the  Centennary  M.  E. 
Church  next  Tuesday  evening.  It  will  be  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  William  F.  Hooke,  organist  of  the 
church,  and  among  those  who  take  part  in  the  pro- 
gramme are  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce,  Miss  Ada  T.  Park, 
Miss  Anna  M.  Wood,  Miss  Elizabeth  Park,  Mr. 
Robert  Lloyd,  and  a  male  quartet  from  the  Loring 
Club. 

In  a  letter  from  Theodore  Wores,  dated  London, 
January  28th,  he  says  that  he  will  leave  London  in 
three  weeks  for  New  York, where  he  will  occupy  one  of 
Benoni  Irwin's  studios,  in  the  Holbein  Studios,  146 
West  Fifty-Fifth  Street,  and  in  June  will  return  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  intends  to  devote  his  time 
to  the  painting  of  Chinese  subjects.  A  well-known 
Bond  Street  dealer,  among  others,  has  offered  him 
most  favorable  terms  to  make  an  exhibit  of 
Chinese  subjects  in  London.  The  greater  part  of 
his  Japanese  paintings,  which  we  knew  here,  have 
been  disposed  of  at  good  prices  to  collectors  whose 
purchasing  has  set  a  stamp  of  future  success  upon 
his  work  in  London. 


flur  Grandsires 

Would  have  appreci- 
ated a  purgative  at 
once  so  mild  and  so 
effective  as 

Ayer's  Pills, 

the  old  cathartics  be- 
ing too  harsh,  and 
drastic  for  common 
ailments. 

"Ayer's  Pills  are  the 
'  best  medicine  known 
to  me  for  reeulatinc 
the  bowels,  and  for  all 
m/       diseases  caused  by  a 
^v^&  a^        disordered    liver   and 

stomach."— Philip  Lockwood.Topeka,  Kans. 
**  I  have  been  taking  Ayer's  Pills  and 
iisinc  them  in  my  fannlv  since  1857,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  in  need  of 
a  safe  but  effectual  cathartic."— John  M. 
Bopgs,  807  W.  Chestnut  st.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
For  Sick  Headache  and  Indigestion  take 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowc-U,  MaeB. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealcre  in  Medicine. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


A  question  which,  in  these  days  of  struggling  to 
do  everything  according  to  the  accepted  form,  may 
have  puzzled  some  other  women,  perplexed  one 
briefly  the  other  day.  A  guest  at  a  reception  needed 
an  extra  service  from  the  maid  in  charge  of  the 
dressing- room.  A  grievous  rent  required  some 
minutes'  labor  to  repair.  The  lady  whose  gown 
was  torn,  as  she  stood  helpless  while  the  maid 
worked,  signaled  a  friend  to  find  her  purse  for  a 
coin  to  bestow,  but  the  friend  promptly  vetoed  the 
intention.  "  Never,  my  dear,"  she  said,  with  an  air 
of  authority,  "  fee  a  maid  in  your  hostess's  house  in 
these  circumstances."  Many  mistresses,  indeed, 
forbid  a  fee  to  the  servant  when  a  guest  of  several 
day's  standing  is  taking  leave.  The  essence  of  hos- 
pitality is  undoubtedly  this  course.  "  I  and  mine  at 
thy  service,"  is  the  Arabic  interpretation  of  enter- 
tainment. Considerable  difference  of  opinion  and 
custom  prevails  here  in  the  matter.  In  England, 
the  tips  for  the  servants'  hall  amount  to  a  consider- 
able tax,  but  they  are  well-nigh  obligatory. 


The  iatest  modern  improvement  is  to  drop  the  M 
in  the  abbreviations  A.  M.  and  p,  M.,  as,  for  example, 
11  A.  and  4:30  p. 


—  For  gunning  and  fishing  outfits  go  to 
George  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


—  E.  A.  Belcher, 

Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Kuss  House. 


^orrjvai|Qptiea//r 

317-319  KKARNT  ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered !      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  ns,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  (it  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frhb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.    AU  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


THE  BARTON  &   GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
withont  sweet- 
nesa. 


REDUCTION  SALE! 

For  tbe  next  Sixty  Davs  we  will 
sell  our  ART  and  FANCY  GOODS 
with  IO  per  cent,  discount  off,  to 
make  room  for  New  Importations 
from  Europe. 

We  liave  received  New  Etchings 
and  Engravings,  which  we  sell, 
with  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Frames, 
at  lowest  market  prices. 

S.  &  d  GUMP 

581    and   583 
MARKET    STREET. 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  AVooIens, 
622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


TO    OWNERS 

-OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage 'or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  hest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


STORAGE 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADB. 
*^  J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  i6,  «- 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BOKKLLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2X37    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modern   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 

Next  term  begins  January  5,  1801. ^ 


MRS.    A.    E.    STORY 
Will  re«ume  Vocal  Lessons.     Residence 

1050  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE. 


The  Fifty-Fifth  Semi-Annual  Term  of  the 
Urban  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  he- 
gin  on  Monday,  January  5, 1S91.  Bliss  Marie 
S.  McDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 


PROF.  De  FTLIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  3  to  9  p.  m. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Evening  Classes.      Fluency   of   Expression 
rapidly  developed. 

1403'i  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


Mme.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  January  7th,  1891. 

French,  German,  English,  and  all  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  Professors  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  only. 


LARCHER  SCHOOLS 

—  OF  — 


LANGUAGES 


Flood  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hamilton  Hall, 
OAKLAND. 
Edward  Larcher,  Principal, 


Send  for  terras  on  Mme.  Mc- 
Cabu's  Cek-brattd  Coraeta  and 
WairtB;  be-t  fellinp  out.  8t. 
Louis  Corset  Co.,  St. Louie,Mo. 


GIVEN       AWAY  ! 

FOR  NEXT  30  DATS, 

Regardless    of   Cost 

THE  ENTIKE  STOCK  OF 

Jackets,  Ulsters,  Jerseys 

Wraps,  Skirts,  Children's  Cloaks,  Etc. 


A.  CAILLEAU, 

48  Geary  Street,  cor.  Grant  Avenue. 


CHARLES   BROWN  &  SON 


Dealers  In  the  latest  and  best  improved 

Stoves,  Kitchenware  and  Hardware 

HAVE    REMOVED  TO 

823    MARKET    STREET 

Near  Fourth,  In  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
Building. 


Can  and  see  their  new  Royal  Grand  and  Winthrop  Grand 
Ranges.     They  lead  the  world. 


a    DRINK 


-**     PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

M.  Miguel,  in  his  history  of  the  League,  dryly  re- 
marked :  "To  compass  their  ends,  the  Jesuits  are 
capable  of  doing  anything — even  good  itself." 
( "  Les  Jesuites,  pour  arriver  a  leurs  fins,  oserent  tout 
— meme  le  bien."  ) 

Talleyrand  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to 
London,  to  conclude  an  alliance  between  France  and 
England.  But  while  the  negotiations  were  pending, 
news  came  that  Louis  the  Fourteenth  had  been  de- 
posed. M.  de  Talleyrand's  mission  was  at  an  end. 
He  had  not  been  very  favorably  received.  The 
queen  had  turned  her  back  on  him  when  presented 
at  St.  James's.  "She  did  right,"  said  Talleyrand, 
afterward  ;  "  her  majesty  is  very  ugly." 


Robert  Morris,  a  man  celebrated  for  the  part  he 
took  in  the  American  Revolution,  was  once  asked 
by  Dr.  Rush:  "Well,  Mr.  Morris,  how  did  you 
like  the  sermon?  I  have  heard  it  highly  extolled." 
"Why,  doctor,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  like  it  at  all. 
It  is  too  smooth  and  tame  for  me."  "  Mr.  Morris," 
replied  the  doctor,  "what  sort  of  a  sermon  do  you 
like?"  "I  like,  sir,"  replied  Mr.  Morris,  "that 
preaching  which  drives  a  man  up  into  a  corner  of  his 
pew,  and  makes  him  think  the  devil  is  after  him." 


M.  Petitpierre,  who  had  been  a  pastor  of  the  Swiss 
church  at  Neufchatel,  had  been  dismissed  by  the 
Synod  of  Neufchatel  for  having  preached  a  doctrine 
which  was  not  approved.  Frederick  the  Great  of 
Prussia,  as,  in  some  measure,  sovereign  of  Neuf- 
chatel, interfered  in  behalf  of  Petitpierre,  but  with- 
out success,  and  he  is  said  to  have  finished  by  re- 
marking :  "  Well,  if  the  Neufchatel  gentlemen  want 
to  be  damned  to  all  eternity,  we  must  let  them." 
( ' '  Eh,  bien  !  si  messieurs  de  Neufchatel  veuleni  elre 
damnes  a  toute  £temit6,  ainsi  soit-il.") 

Judge  Q ,  who  once  presided  over  a  criminal 

court  Down  East,  was  famous  as  one  of  the  most 
compassionate  men  who  ever  sat  upon  the  bench. 
His  softness  of  heart,  however,  did  not  prevent  him 
from  doing  his  duty  as  a  judge.  A  man  who  had 
been  convicted  of  stealing  a  small  amount  was 
brought  into  court  for  sentence.  He  looked  very 
sad  and  hopeless,  and  the  court  was  much  moved 
by  his  contrite  appearance.  "  Have  you  ever  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment?"  the  judge  asked. 
"Never,  never!  "  exclaimed  the  prisoner,  bursting 
into  tears.  "  Don't  cry,  don't  cry,"  said  the  judge, 
consolingly  ;  "  you're  going  to  be,  now  !  " 


When  Baron  von  Seidletz-Leipe,  Brewer  Ehret's 
son-in-law,  arrived  at  the  Hoboken  pier  of  the  North 
German  Lloyd  Steamship  Company  recently,  he 
was  met  by  Captain  Hamelman,  formerly  of  the 
steamer  Werra,  and  now  in  charge  of  the  com- 
pany's piers.  "What  is  your  name?"  asked  the 
captain  oi  the  noble  stranger,  preparing  to  enter 
the  reply  in  his  record.  The  baron  began  to  enu- 
merate his  various  titles  and  Christian  names,  but 
had  only  got  half  through  when  the  captain  inter- 
rupted him  with  :  "  Oh,  hang  it,  you  left  all  those  in 
Germany.  You're  in  America,-now.  What's  your 
last  name?"  The  baron,  who  was  exceedingly 
taken  aback,  gave  the  desired  information  and 
hastily  passed  on  to  meet  his  friends. 


Sir  Robert  Wright,  who  has  just  been  appointed 
to  the  seat  on  the  bench  of  the  high  court  of  justice 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Baron  Huddleston,  on 
one  occasion,  while  at  Oxford,  was  summoned  be- 
fore the'  Dean  of  Balliol  for  the  purpose  of  being 
censured.  The  dean  was  exceedingly  careful  of  his 
dignity,  as  well  as  of  his  personal  appearance. 
Wright  looked  the  dean  well  up  and  down  while  the 
latter  was  delivering  his  lecture,  and  finally  inter- 
rupted him,  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  most  telling 
periods,  by  remarking,  confidentially:  "I  know 
you  will  excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  think  you  can  not  be 
aware  that  your  waistcoat  is  unbuttoned."  Com- 
pletely nonplused,  the  dean  was  only  able  to  stam- 
mer out:  "Oh,  thank  you,  Mr.  Wright.  So  very 
kind  of  you,  I  am  sure.  Good-morning,  good- 
morning  !  " 

A  New  York  gentleman,  according  to  the  Sun, 
had  an  Angora  cat,  upon  which  he  set  a  great  value. 
Unhappily  she  was  in  somewhat  frail  health,  but 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  take  medicine.  It  was  put 
into  her  milk  and  mixed  with  her  meat,  but  all  such 
experiments  were  unsuccessful.  Attempts  to  force 
it  into  her  mouth  and  down  her  throat  proved  equally 
unavailing.  She  would  not  take  the  disagreeable 
dose.  At  last,  a  young  Irish  girl,  just  from  the  old 
country,  was  received  into  the  kitchen,  and  heard  of 
the  cat  difficulty.  ' '  Sure  1  "  said  she,  ' '  give  me  the 
medicine  and  some  lard,  and  I'll  warrant  she'll  be 
"ating  all  1  give  her."  She  mixed  the  powder  and 
the  gTease,  and  smeared  the  cat's  sides  with  the  com- 
pound, Pussy  at  once  began  licking  herself  clean, 
and,  of  course,  swallowed  the  medicine.  The  mas- 
ter of  the  house  expressed  his  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude. "  Faith  I  "  said  the  girl  ;  "  in  Ireland,  every- 
body knows  how  to  give  medicine  to  a  cat." 

When  Queen  Victoria  visited  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
thirty  years  ago,  there  was,  of  course,  a  flutter  of 


curiosity  and  loyalty  throughout  the  town.  Even 
the  humblest  houses  had  hung  out  some  sign  of  re- 
joicing, and  at  the  White  Hart  Inn,  where  the  queen 
intended  to  lunch,  the  landlady  was  fluttering  about 
in  her  best  silk,  while  the  servants  were  gay  with 
white  waistcoats  and  flowers  in  their  button-holes. 
But  that  this  show  of  devotion  was  not  merely  skin- 
keep  may  be  guessed  from  an  occurrence  of  the  late 
afternoon,  when  the  queen  had  departed.  In  the 
coffee-room  of  the  inn  were  two  young  men,  who 
were  complaining  to  the  waiter  because  they  were 
not  given  eels  for  dinner,  although  the  dish  had  been 
promised  them.  The  waiter  apologized  profusely, 
and  remarked,  in  the  way  of  excuse  :  "  Her  majesty 
has  been  here  to-day."  "Did  her  majesty  eat  the 
eels?"  was  the  too  familiar  query,  and  at  this  the 
waiter's  loyal  soul  revolted.  "It's  no  business  of 
yours  or  mine,  sir,  what  her  majesty  eats,"  was  his 
dignified  reply. 

M.  Thiers,  the  late  eminent  French  statesman, 
would  never  have  been  so  great  if  he  had  not  been 
so  small,  for  it  was  his  being  one  of  the  smallest 
men  in  France  that  saved  his  life.  When  he  was 
about  twenty  years  old,  and  studying  in  the  town 
of  Aix,  the  future  historian  fell  deeply  in  love  with  a 
young  lady  belonging  to  a  family  of  considerable 
local  importance,  proposed  to  the  object  of  his 
affections,  and  was  accepted.  Marriage  was,  how- 
ever, out  of  the  question  at  the  time,  on  account  of 
Thiers's  narrow  finances  ;  so  he  started  for-  Paris. 
At  first  Thiers  wrote  frequently,  with  all  the  ardor 
of  a  lover  ;  then  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  girl 
began  to  cool,  and  he  wrote  only  at  intervals  ;  and, 
finally,  not  at  all.  This  terribly  enraged  her  father, 
who  started  for  Paris  to  bring  the  false  Lothario  to 
book.  Having,  at  length,  discovered  Thiers's 
lodgings,  the  father  demanded  that  he  should  either 
fulfill  his  promise  to  his  daughter  or  else  give  him 
{the  father)  satisfaction  in  the  usual  way,  with 
pistols.  Thiers,  though  no  fighter,  thought  it  bet- 
ter to  "  spend  five  minutes  with  a  weapon  which  he 
did  not  understand  than  a  life  with  a  woman  whom 
he  understood  only  too  well."  So  he  elected  to  take 
his  chance  in  the  duel,  rather  than  in  the  hymeneal 
lottery.  The  duel  came  off,  and  Thiers  fired  in  the 
air  ;  but  the  father  did  not  look  on  the  proceedings 
as  a  joke  at  all,  and  he  did  his  best  to  avenge 
his  daughter's  wrongs.  So  good  an  aim  did  he 
make  that  his  bullet  passed  through  M.  Thiers's 
hat.  Had  the  latter  been  a  trifle  taller,  the  future 
president  of  the  French  Republic  would  have  there 
and  then  finished  his  career. 


The  Marquis  Merle  de  Sainte-Marie's  duels  were 
almost  incessant ;  and  one  of  his  affairs  of  honor 
was  so  silly  that  it  helped  to  set  in  motion  the  cur- 
rent of  ridicule  which  has  made  dueling  so  much 
less  honorable  than  it  once  was.  One  day  another 
famous  duelist,  Pierrot  d'lssac,  came  to  see  his 
friend,  the  Marquis  Merle  de  Sainte-Marie.  It 
should  be  explained  that,  in  French,  pierrot  means 
sparrow,  and  merle  means  blackbird.  "Marquis," 
he  said,  "  I  am  a  Bonapartist,  and  you  are  a  royal- 
ist. Moreover,  I  am  the  sparrow,  and  you  are  the 
blackbird.  Doesn't  it  strike  you  that  there  is  one 
bird  of  us  too  many?"  "It  does,  precisely,"  said 
the  marquis  ;  "  my  choice  is  pistols  ;  and  as  is  ap- 
propriate for  birds  of  our  species,  let  us  fight  in  the 
trees."  "  Agreed,"  said  D'lssac.  As  if  it  were  not 
a  sufficiently  ridiculous  thing  that  one  man  should 
challenge  another  because  his  name  was  Sparrow, 
and  the  other  Blackbird,  the  duel  was  actually  fought 
from  trees.  The  seconds  stood  on  the  ground  be- 
low. The  pistols  were  fired  at  the  signal.  There 
was  a  rustling  among  the  leaves  of  one  of  the  chest- 
nut-trees. It  was  Pierrot  d'lssac,  who,  wounded 
severely  in  one  leg,  came  tumbling  to  the  ground 
"  like  a  ripe  chestnut,"  Sainte-Marie's  seconds  said. 
Fortunately  he  caught  on  one  of  the  lower  branches, 
and  was  helped  to  the  ground  by  his  seconds.  At 
this  point  Merle  de  Sainte-Marie  began  to  chirp 
triumphantly  ;  imitating  the  song  of  the  blackbird. 
D'lssac  waited  until  he  was  recovered  from  his 
wound,  and  then  challenged  Sainte-Marie  for  the 
chirp.  This  time  there  was  nothing  amusing  about 
the  duel.  It  was  fought  with  swords,  and  Sainte- 
Marie  was  badly  wounded.  The  sparrow  had 
avenged  himself  upon  the  blackbird. 


For  a  Disordered  Liver 

Try  BEECHAM'S  PILLS. 
25cts.  a  Box. 

OF   ATI,   TJR.TJ&GISTS- 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladies. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European  Eeer  from  Buerrjerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


pllDCO  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza.  Bronchitis, 
Uunr.O  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  tlic 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  Butts." 

nmr UTf*  THOMAS  P.  SIM PSON, Washington. 
K U.  I  r  N  I  ^  D-  C-  No  attv's  fee  until  Patent  ob'- 
1    "  ■   ^,1   ■  w  tained.     Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


STEINWAY 

iMfcWoRtyfilR 

.TB^tfrYoffONl! 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AMD  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYCO.,  206-208  Post 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 
Tomato,  ifiS^^^^^EISSZftv  Terrapin, 
Mock  Turtle.  j^=^=^^=^=^sSgl  Macaroni. 

ConsommS,    H&sflHHriUSkVcjW  *-., 

Mutton,  ■VaEJpwSGnNiyJfflE  MlUU£atawny» 

Sample  mailed  on  receipt  of  12c.  to  pay  portage. 

E.  T.  COWDEEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


-  FOR  - 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Pears  Soap 

"^^^has  been  established  in  London   IOO  YEARS  both  as  J. 
a   COMPLEXION    and  as  a  SHAVING  SOAP,  has   obtained  15 
international   awaros,    and   is   now   sold    in   every   city   of  the   world. 
It  is  the  purest,  cleanest,  finest, 

The  most  economical,  and  therefore 

The  best  and  most  popular  of  all  soaps 
for  general  toilet  purposes  ;  and  for  use  in  the  nursery  it  is  recom- 
mended by  thousands  of  intelligent  mo/hers  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
because  while  serving  as  a  cleanser  and  detergent,  its  emollient  properties 
prevent  the  chafing  and  discomforts  to  which  infants  are  so  liable. 
PEARS'  SOAP  can  now  be  had  of  nearly  all  Druggists  in  the  United 
States,  but  be  sure  that  you  getthe  genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 
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THE    RED    ACCOUNT-BOOK. 

A  Financial  Farce. 

Dramatis  Person.-e: 

A  Young  Husband Mr.  John  Carey. 

A  Young  Wife Mrs.  Carey. 

Scene  I. — The  dining-room  of   a  modern  fiat.     Mirrors, 
china.     Much  new   silver  in   evidence  on   the    side- 
board.    On  the  table,  numerous  spoons  from  several 
different  sets,  also  very  new.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carey  are 
found   in    consultation— close  in   every  sense  of  the 
word— over  a  small  book  bound  in  red  morocco,  with 
various  mystic  perpendicular  rulings  in  blue-and-red 
on  its  pages. 
Mrs.  Carey  (speaks) — Yes,  I'm  sure  it's  a  splendid 
idea,  Jack.     Then  we'll  always  know  just  how  much 
we  spend,  and  if  we  want  to  economize  we  can  tell 
just  where  to  do  it.     I  know  it  made  me  awfully  ex- 
travagant when  I  only  just  had  to  go  to  papa  and 
ask  him  for  as  much  as  I  wanted  ;  and  it's  awfully 
simple.     I'll  just  put  down  every  cent  you  give  me 
in  this  dear  little  book,  and  every  cent  I  spend,  and 
there  we'll  have  it  all.     You'll  see  what  a  good  little 

housekeeper  I'll  make — only  wait 

(Here  the  conversation,  becoming  much  more  of  sound — 
of  a  subdued  sort— than  of  sense,  the  curtain  falls 
rapidly.) 

Scene  II. — The  same  ;  afternoon.  A  month  is  supposed 
to  have  passed.  Mrs.  Carey  is  discovered,  in  a  tea- 
gown  and  incipient  tears,  with  three  very  premature 
little  creases  across  her  forehead  and  the  red  account- 
book  on  the  table  before  her.  Mr.  Carey,  who  has  just 
come  in,  is  in  the  next  room,  dressing  for  dinner. 

Airs.  Carey — Jack,  this  is  awful!  I've  spent  more 
money  than  I  ever  had,  and  there  are  lots  of  bills  to 
come  in  yet,  and  yet  I've  a  lot  left — and  it  won't 
come  straight  anykow  / 

Mr.  Carey — ? 

Mrs.  Carey — Yes,  I  have  added  it  up  both  ways  a 
dozen  times,  and  counted  over  everything. 

Mr.  Carey — ? 

Mrs.  Carey— Ho  ;  I  have  put  down  every  cent  you 
have  given  me — and  what  do  you  mean  by  the 
"  debit  side"  ? 

Mr.  Carey — ? 

Mrs.  Carey — Oh,  yes,  everything  is  down,  even  to 
the  pennies.  Here's  buttons — two  cents  ;  ribbon — 
seven  cents  and  a  half ;  ice-cream  soda — ten  ;  car- 
fare— five  ;  then  I  spent  five  dollars  for  something  ; 
I  never  could  remember  whether  it  was  for  a  present 
or  to  pay  an  old  bill ;  but  1  put  it  down  :  "  Some- 
thing, five  dollars "  ;  then,  lunch,  fifteen  cents  ; 
three  cents  I  gave  an  old  shoe-string  woman  ;  a  pair 
of  red  slippers,  three  dollars  and  ninety-seven  cents 
— they  were  so  cheap  I  couldn't  resist  them 

Mr.  Carey — ? 

Mrs.  Carey — Yes,  I  made  M^ary  always  ask  prices, 
and  put  down  everything  we  had  from  the  grocer's 
and  the  meat-man,  and  coal  and  wood — but  the  bills 
they  send  don't  agree  with  mine  at  all  ! 

Mr.  Carey  (entering  and  looking  over  her  shoulder) 
— What,  for  goodness's  sake,  is  a  "  charitable  match- 
girl — thirteen  cents  "  ? 

Mrs.  Carey— Stupid  boy  1  Don't  you  see  there's 
a  hyphen  between  ?  She  was  a  little  girl  that  looked 
so  miserable,  I  gave  her  all  my  pennies. 

Mr.  Carey— And  you  find  you  have  spent  fifteen 
dollars  more  than  you  ever  had,  and  still  have  a 
present  balance  of  seven  thirty-five 

Mrs.  Carey  (hysterically) — Yes — oh,  Jack!  let's 
throw  this  horrid  thing  into  the  fire,  and  let  cook 
keep  the  books— and  let's  go  to  the  theatre  to-night ! 
— Puck. 


THE    BEARD    OF    MATRIMONY. 

When  a  beardless  man  takes  unto  himself  a  wife, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  forty-eight  hours  do  not 
elapse  before  she  says  in  the  sweetest  tones  that  she 
can  command  : 

"Charlie,  darling,"  or  "Freddie,  dear,"  as  the 
case  may  be,  "Please  let  your  whiskers  grow. 
You've  no  idea  what  an  improvement  it  would  make 
in  your  looks." 

It  is  in  vain  that  Charlie,  darling,  or  Freddie,  dear, 
expostulates,  and  says  that  his  entire  life  has  been 
spent  in  a  vain  endeavor  to  grow  a  beard,  and  then 
goes  unshaven  for  three  days,  giving  a  demonstra- 
tion that  would  be  considered  ample  proof  by  any 
jury  of  sensible  men  that  he  can  not  raise  a  beard. 

But  his  persistent  wife  can  not  understand  why  it 
is,  and  insists  that  he  can  raise  hair  where  there  never 
were  even  traces  of  hair  and  where  his  face  is  as  bare 
and  smooth  as  it  was  on  the  day  he  was  born. 

He  pleads  that  the  last  time  he  attempted  to  raise 
hair  on  his  face  it  grew  in  little  patches  resembling 
so  many  horse-shoe  nails  bunched  together,  sepa- 
rated by  stretches  of  smooth  skin,  where  the  hair 
would  not  and  never  did  grow.     Or  else  that  it  gave 


his  face  the  "appearance  of  being  adorned  with  a 
ragged,  brown  fringe.  It  is  of  no  use — madam  will 
not  be  convinced.  She  insists  that  he  can  raise  a 
beard,  despite  his  strongest  protests  to  the  contrary. 
Other  men  can  raise  them,  and  so  can  he.  She 
wants  a  beard  on  his  face  ;  she  has  set  her  heart  on 
it,  and  that  beard  has  got  to  be  grown.  That  is  all 
there  is  to  it. 

The  man  knows  what  it  is  going  to  result  in  as 
well — when  he  makes  up  his  mind  (or  his  wife  makes 
up  his  mind  for  him)  to  let  it  grow — as  if  it  were 
already  on  his  face.  But  what  must  be,  must  be  ; 
and  so  the  beard  is  started. 

It  comes  out  in  terrific  abundance  directly  under 
and  just  over  the  curve  of  the  chin.  Then  there  is 
a  wide,  vacant  stretch  of  hairless  face  to  the  mouth, 
except  for  a  sickly  little  patch  of  horrible-looking 
hairs,  just  under  the  lower  lip.  It  starts  out  nobly 
directly  under  the  jawbones,  and  makes  a  ridiculous 
ridge,  about  the  size  of  a  lead-pencil,  along  the  edge 
of  the  jaw.  His  cheeks  are  perfectly  bare,  except 
for  an  occasional  single  hair,  very  blonde,  which 
shoots  up  from  his  cheek,  like  a  solitary  weed  in  a 
desert  of  sand. 

As  his  wife's  beard  (it  isn't  his — he  would'nt  own 
it)  grows  longer,  his  jaws  begin  to  take  on  a  very 
fringy  appearance,  as  if  they  had  been  dampened 
and  sprinkled  with  dust  and  short  hairs.  The 
prolific  growth  under  the  chin  begins  to  lean 
affectionately  toward  the  right  side  of  the  neck, 
and  every  effort  to  brush  it  to  a  standing  posi- 
tion proves  fruitless.  Finally,  the  poor  man  finds  a 
large  growing  bunch  of  dark-brown  hair  on  the 
right  side,  just  under  his  chin,  while  the  hair  on  the 
left  side  seems  to  glory  in  reaching  round  to  join  the 
big  bunch  on  the  right  side.  In  the  meantime,  the 
hair  on  one  side  of  his  face,  directly  in  front  of  his 
ear,  by  a  hard  struggle,  has  just  been  able  to  make 
connections  with  the  hair  of  his  head,  while  the 
other  side  has  apparently  given  up  the  struggle  and 
is  disconnected  by  a  blank  patch  an  inch  wide. 

It  is  in  vain  that  he  calls  the  attention  of  his  de- 
voted wife  to  the  fact  that  he  looks  more  and  more 
like  a  monkey  every  day.  She  puts  her  arras  about 
his  neck  and  insists  that  they  are  growing  "  lovely," 
and  that  he  does  not  know  how  much  better  he 
looks.  He  knows  just  how  much  worse  he  looks  ; 
but  he  dares  not  dispute  her  for  fear  of  hurt- 
ing her  feelings.  If  he  were  by  himself,  on  a  deso- 
late island,  he  would  not  care.  He  could  stand  the 
strain  patiently,  but  when  he  goes  about  the  city, 
and  hears  his  friends'  smiling  remark  : 

"  Why,  you  are  growing  a  beard  since  I  saw  you 
last,  Charlie.  Does  the  wind  blow  through  them 
much?"  Or,  when  he  is  greeted  with  "Ah,  there, 
whiskers  !  "  he  realizes  that  different  people  see  with 
different  eyes.  He  asks  his  darling  wife  just  to 
allow  him  to  shave  the  side  of  his  face,  to  give  a 
little  tone  to  his  chin-whiskers.  But  she  protests 
stoutly,  and  accuses  him  of  not  loving  her,  and  in- 
sists that  he  has  not  given  them  a  chance,  and  that 
they  will  come  out  in  time.  So  he  just  gives  in,  and 
for  the  sake  of  a  happy  home  and  a  contented 
spouse,  he  passes  his  post-honey-moon  days  in  a 
continual  state  of  hearing  himself  called  ' '  Whiskers  " 
by  all  his  friends — except  one. — Evening  Sun. 


A  Most  Valuable  Agent. 

H.  Armgardt,  M.  D.,  95  Jackson  St.,  Brooklyn,  N, 
Y. ,  writes : 

"  Being  familiar  with  the  stimulating,  healing,  and  anodyne 
properties  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasteks,  I  commend  them 
as  a  most  valuable  agent  in  the  class  of  diseases  for  which 
they  are  intended.  The  stimulating  action  when  wom  over 
the  gaitric  region  materially  aids  in  restoring  strength  and 
energy  to  digestion,  and  the  consequent  building  up  of  tissue 
and  restoring  tone  to  the  general  system." 


Advertising  Department,         } 
W.  L.  Douglas'  $3  Shoe,      j- 
Brockton,  Mass.,  Jan.  15,  1890.  j 
Editor    Printers'  Ink  :    The  Quincy 
(Mich.)  Herald  mailed  us  their  quarterly 
bill  on  January  8,  which  was  received  at 
this  office  January  10  at  8  a.  m.     On  the  en- 
velope was  pasted  the  picture  of  Mr.  Doug- 
las as  used  in  his  advertisements,  with  no 
.  writing,  printing,  or  sign  to  denote  its  desti- 
nation or  to  whom  it  was  intended.    Not- 
withstanding,   the    letter    came    promptly, 
without  a  mark  to  show  detention  in  any 
way,   and    could   not    have   reached    here 
sooner  and  been  delivered  more  promptly 
had  full  directions  been  printed  on  it. 

If  any  of  your  readers  can  give  a  better 
illustration  when  judicious  advertising  pays, 
I  should  be  pleased  to  hear  from  them. 
Very  truly  yours,  A.  Q.  Miller, 

Advertising  Department. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A  Popular   Table  Luxury,   a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


t3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

Of  Pure  Cod 

Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

of  Lime  and 

Soda 

la  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leading 
physicians  because  both  the  Cod  Liver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites  are  the  recognized 
agents  in  the  cure  of  Consumption.  It  is 
as  palatable  as  milk. 

Scott's  Emulsion  %£*$£?, 

is  a  wonderful  Flesh  Producer.  It  is  the 
Best  Remedy  Tor  CONSUMPTION, 
Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting*  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Coughs  and  Colds. 

Ask  for  Scott's  Emulsion  and  take  no  other. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  h^Vs^SISe 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BAJSK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,0»1,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Looin , 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles.  - 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPABTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5,00O,0OO 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President;  Jttft.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSWOrth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

26th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1890 

Houie  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold  )  9300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything), ..    244,884.41 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAG1LL 

Loudon  Assurance  Corporation 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Saturday,  February  14 

^(TOUCHING   AT   HONOLULU.) 

Belgic Tuesday,  March  10 

Oceanic ThurBday,  A  pril  3 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H,  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney Friday,  Feb.  13,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad.  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama,  and  via 
Acapulco  for  all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Thursday,  Feb.  26,  at  3  P.M. 

City  of  Peking. .  Saturday,  Mar.  2 1 ,  at  3  P.M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro...  April  14,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Geo.  Agent, 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'.30   A, 
'-30  A, 


From  Jan.  19,  1890. 


7-3°  a. 

8.00   A. 

*      8.00  A. 

8.30   A. 

Q.OO   A. 

I2.00   M. 

*       I. OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 

4.OO    P. 

4.OO    P. 

4.OO    P. 

4.OO    P. 

4.30    P. 

*      4-30    P- 

*      4.3O   P. 

6.00    P. 

7.OO    P. 

(       7.OO    P. 

O.OO    P. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
1  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 
t      first-class  locally ) 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  }os6,  Stockton,  lone,  j 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  r 

.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

( Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  | 
\  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 
(.     Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  j 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express, "\ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
I  Deming,  EI  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
V    and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

f  Sacramento  and  Knight's  Land- ) 
1     ing  via  Davis f 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . . . 
j  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  1 
X     and  East f 

Vallejo 

(  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
-!  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  j- 
t.     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J 


1. 15  p. 
7. is  P. 
6.45  A. 

6.15  p. 
6.15  p. 

4-45  P. 


7-45  P- 
**6.oo  A. 

9-4S    A. 
8.45    P. 

9-45  A. 

*  94S  A. 

II. IS    A. 
IO   15   A. 

*  8.45  A. 

*  7  45  P- 
t     6.15    P. 

7-45  A. 

12.15  p- 

t     8.45  P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


( Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose,  | 
<  Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
t     Santa  Cruz j 

!  Centreville,  San  Jose;,  Almaden,  ' 
Felton,  Eoulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz m 

j  Centreville,    San   Jos^,    and    Los  ) 

(     Gatos f 

j  Hunters'  and  Theatre  Train  to  j 
X      Newark,  San  Jose,  &  Los  GatoB  J 


9-50   A. 
8.05    P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


8 

3° 

A. 

10 

30 

A. 

11 

20 

A. 

12 

30 

P. 

3 

30 

P. 

4 

20 

P. 

S 

20 

P. 

b 

30 

V. 

11 

45 

p. 

/San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  1 

Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon- 
I      terey,   Pacific   Grove  ;  Salinas, 

Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  ;-        6.30  P. 
Robles,   Santa  Margarita  (San 
Luis    Obispo),    and     principal     j 

Way  Stations. ..'. j  1 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations !       3.00  P. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1 .  39   p. 

{  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park. and  Way) 

\     Stations M       5°5  p. 

/San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,~\  | 

I      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  I   - 

\      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f       10-°S  A" 

^     stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations I       9 .03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations !       6.35  a. 

(Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way)  !. 

\      Stations H     7'3°  P- 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


f  Sundays  excepted. 
*  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1890,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and   San  Rafael : 

Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6%2o  p.  m. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  x.40  V.  m. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  2,  5/  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55.  9-3.°  a.  m.;  12.45,  3-40,  5.05  P.  M.;  Saturdays  only— Art 

extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— S.io,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Pomt  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days—  6.50, 
3.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4-05,5.30  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 
extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  M.J  Sundays- 8.35,  10.05  A.  M.;  12.40, 
4-°5»  5.3o.  6-50  P-  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco, 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

S"™- •[     B™. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  a.  m. 

Petaluma       10.40 a. M. I  8.50A.M. 

and              6.05P.  M.  10.30A.M. 

Santa  Rosa.       7.25  p.  m.|  6.05  P.M. 

7.4O  A.   M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7-2SP.M. 

IO .  30  A.  M . 
6.05  P.  M. 

7.40  A.    M. 

8.00   A.   M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6  05  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.  M. 

8.00    A.   M. 

Guemeville. 

7-25P.  M.|   6.05P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 
5.OO  P.    M. 

S.OO  A.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Sonoma 
and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8.50  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

t-io  p.    m.  5.00  p.   m.      Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willi ts,  Cahto, 
CapeUa,  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hydesville,  Eureka,  Booneville,  ;md  Greenville 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  83.60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah,  86.75;  to  Guemeville,  83.75  I  to 
Sonoma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82.40;  to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  ; 
to  Hopland,  83-80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  GuemevQle, 
82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Apt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m„  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  31,  April  15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day.  8  A.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Generr 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fi 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  16,  1891. 


People  who  go  to  the  theatre  to  laugh  will  enjoy 
"The  Comforts  of  Home."  People  who  go  to 
weep  may  find  it  a  little  too  boisterous.  People  who 
go  to  be  amused  generally  will  find  themselves  en- 
tertained.    It  is  a  capital  play  in  its  own  line. 

This  healthy,  robust  farce -comedy  shows  the 
hearty  simplicity  of  its  German  origin,  and  the 
stalwart  directness  of  an  English  setting.  It  has 
none  of  the  finesse  or  delicacy  of  a  French  farce  ; 
none  of  the  fineness  of  an  American  comedy.  The 
dialogue  is  not,  as  a  rule,  witty  ;  but  the  situations 
are  delightfully  humorous.  It  is  violently  funny  at 
times.  It  insists  on  laughter.  There  is  no  getting 
out  of  it.  Thinking  about  it  on  the  way  home, 
there  are  no  clever  sentences  which  are  cut  on  your 
memory,  no  catches  even,  like  the  Private  Secre- 
tary's '•  Do  you  know  ?  "  but  there  are  absurd  situa- 
tions which,  suddenly  recalled,  have  power  to  bring 
on  what  Tom  McDow  calls  "  a  speazzum  "  of  remi- 
niscent laughter. 

It  is  founded  on  a  good,  honestly  humorous  idea. 
Alfred  Petlibone's  uncle,  going  suddenly  to  Europe, 
leaves  Alfred—  imppcunious,  but  brazen  and  beauti- 
ful—in charge  of  his  large  city  house.  Alfred,  in 
need  of  money,  is  struck  with  the  brilliant  idea  of 
renting  out  the  empty  rooms,  and  so  turning  an 
honest  penny.  All  sorts  of  lodgers  apply.  Upon 
such  a  solid  foundation,  a  clever  playwright,  supple- 
mented by  a  clever  adapter,  ought  to  build  a  rattling 
farce. 

Every  one  of  the  lodgers  is  an  interesting  figure. 
There  has  been  skill  in  selecting  them.  Each  one  of 
them  appeals  to  the  humorous  side  of  a  different 
type  of  nature.  Antagonistic  characters  are  brought 
into  sudden  contact — the  nervous  patient,  who  goes 
mad  at  the  least  noise  ;  the  moneyless  dude,  who 
warbles  at  his  toilet ;  the  country  family,  come  up  to 
town  for  a  mild  dissipation ;  and  the  lightsome 
opera-comique  singer,  with  the  entrancing  eyes  and 
the  winsome  wiles. 

These  all  come  and  go  through  the  drawing-room 
of  the  boarding-house  in  the  wildly  improbable  man- 
ner familiar  in  farce  comedies.  It  is  here  that  the 
nerve-racked  Dabney  tells  his  tale  of  woe.  His 
nervous  system  was  completely  shattered  by  years  of 
servitude  in  a  musical  conservatory,  where  forty 
pianos  were  all  going  at  the  same  time.  The  least 
noise  distracts  him,  the  creak  of  a  boot  has  power 
to  drive  him  frantic,  the  rubbing  of  a  hand  on  the 
plush  back  of  one  of  the  chairs  causes  him  to  curl 
up  and  tremble  like  an  angry  jelly-fish.  When  his 
next-door  neighbor  breaks  out  into  song,  Mr.  Dab- 
ney appears  to  be  struck  by  electricity,  and  under- 
goes terrible  torments.     It  is  a  clever  caricature. 

Here,  too,  arrive  the  famous  old  group  of  farce- 
comedy  land.  The  country  family  of  Bender — well- 
to-do  and  like  the  Gilpins  on  pleasure  bent.  Papa, 
large  and  bland,  looking  like  a  drawing  of  "  Chip's" 
from  Life,  hoping  for  adventures,  looking  forward 
to  the  gayelies  of  metropolitan  existence  with  viva- 
cious enthusiasm.  Mamma,  a  termagant,  who 
"keeps  her  eye  upon  him,"  and  Evangeline,  the 
daughter,  the  inginue — the  new  style  of  inginue — a 
mild  and  slim  little  being,  with  a  tender  voice,  and 
a  Kate  Greenaway  frock. 

Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  this  trio  come  the 
complications.  The  boarding-house  keeper  and 
Evangeline  fall  in  love  in  the  most  graceful  way, 
and  coyly  flirt  sitting  side  by  side  on  the  drawing- 
room  settee.  Then  the  lithe  and  serpentine  Fifi 
Oritanski,  the  singer,  comes  upon  the  scene  and 
subjugates  with  one  glance  of  her  midnight  eyes  the 
susceptible  Bender,  who  confesses  to  her  that  it  has 
been  the  dream  of  his  life  to  be  loved  by  an  actress. 
Oritanski  is  not  a  mascot  to  the  Bender  family. 
She  and  Papa  Bender  have  a  flirtation,  also  sealed 
on  the  settee,  and  the  charming  prima  donna,  who 
is  the  slimmest  woman  that  ever  was  seen,  works 
Papa  Bender  up  to  the  point  of  paying  her  dress- 
maker's bill.  Miss  Haslam  is  pretty  enough  to  play 
this  part.  She  has  a  good  head  and  eyes — the  latter 
rather  extinguished  by  black  paint.  She  is  dark, 
too,  and,  in  a  bright-yellow  dress  with  a  scarlet  fan, 
looks  frivolous  and  pretty — quite  French  and  actressy 
in  her  brilliant  plumage  and  her  brown  coloring. 
When  she  came  out  in  her  Prince  Vladimir  costume 
the  gallery  seemed  quite  enthusiastic.  The  fleeting 
vision  of  Prince  Vladimir  was  recalled — but  like 
most  delightful  visions  it  could  not  be  lured  back 
again. 

Later  on,  this  attractive  personage  presides  at  a 
champagne  breakfast,  which  Papa  Bender  has 
ordered,  but  of  which  he  does  not  partake.  With 
the  customary  guilelessne:is  which  marks  the  dwell- 
ers in  stage-land,  the  meal  is  laid  in  the  general  as- 
sembling-place and  drawing-room  of  the  boarding- 
house.     Nobody  seems  to  think  that  this  is  a  some- 


what public  spot  for  the  festivity.  Everything  goes 
in  a  farce. 

In  default  of  Papa  Bender,  the  beneficiary  invites 
her  landlord  to  share  the  feast.  She  gives  him 
champagne  and  what  they  call  in  the  Old  Testament 
"curious  meat" — indeed,  it  is  very  curious,  for 
Oritanski  slaps  down  the  plates  with  a  vigorous 
hand  and  nothing  ever  falls  off  them,  the  lobster 
salad  sticks  as  if  it  were  held  on  with  nails,  there  is 
not  the  suggestion  of  a  pop  about  the  champagne- 
cork.  But  the  hostess  looks  prettier  and  more  ser- 
pentine than  ever  in  a  green  dress,  wound  tightly 
around  her,  and  red  roses  in  her  hat  and  her  belt. 
She  is  giving  the  landlord  one  of  these  roses,  when 
the  inginue  appears. 

Tableau !  Evangeline  weeps  quietly,  and  Ori- 
tanski disappears  with  mocking  laughter— or  it  may 
have  been  hysterics.  Evangeline  grew  on  one,  es- 
pecially toward  the  close  of  the  piece.  She  is  a  nice 
ingenue,  quiet,  pretty  in  a  demure  little  way,  and 
wears  some  becoming  clothes.  She  and  Mr.  Miller 
made  love  in  the  sweetest  little  manner,  even  more 
gracefully  than  Mr.  Miller  and  Miss  Cayvan. 

Mr.  Miller  has  improved  a  good  deal  in  his  acting 
— or  is  it  that  a  comedy  suits  his  talents  better  than 
a  melodrama  ?  He  has  no  opportunity  for  exhibit- 
ing his  lachrymose  powers  in  "  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home,"  which  is  not  to  be  regretted.  There  is  no 
sentimental  love-making,  either  —  none  of  that 
sawney  stuff  De  Mille  and  Belasco  are  so  fond  of 
putting  in  their  plays.  So  Mr.  Miller  has  a  chance 
to  be  an  ordinary  nice  young  man,  who  never  weeps 
and  never  has  heroic  pangs  of  conscience  because  he 
is  in  love  with  another  man's  wife.  His  admirers 
will  be  glad  to  see  that  he  is  as  handsome  as  ever, 
dresses  as  well,  and  is  altogether  quite  as  fascinating 
as  of  yore. 

The  whole  cast  is  good.  Miss  Haslam  did  not  do 
very  much  with  the  gay  and  attractive  part  of  the 
singer.  But  she  was  so  pretty  that  one  could  not 
complain,  She  looked  it  so  well  and  dressed  it  so 
well  that  the  absence  of  remarkable  histrionic 
ability  was  not  particularly  apparent.  The  honors 
of  the  evening  were  carried  off  by  Mr.  Edwards,  as 
old  Bender.  He  was  very  clever,  and  had  a  face  as 
capable  of  being  molded  into  different  expressions 
as  though  it  were  made  of  india-rubber.  He  and 
his  wife  were  the  funniest  element  in  the  perform- 
ance. 

As  farces  go,  "All  the  Comforts"  is  unusually 
good.  Its  main  defect  seems  to  be  a  slight  crowd- 
ing up  of  the  ludicrous  situations  and  denouements. 
The  authors  and  adapters  seem  to  have  suffered 
from  an  embarras  de  richesse  in  the  way  of  good 
ideas,  and  made  up  their  minds  to  work  them  all  in. 
The  consequence  is,  many  of  them  miss  their  point 
by  not  being  made  sufficiently  prominent.  Intrigue, 
plot,  and  counterplot  all  trip  on  each  other's  heels, 
leaving  the  auditor  rather  dazed  in  the  maze  of 
absurdities,  but  always  amused. 

The  Pettibone  uncle  episode  is  a  trifle  tiresome, 
and  nobody  gets  clearly  to  the  true  understanding 
of  what  it  is  all  about.  And  the  general  clearing 
up  at  the  end  does  not  at  all  succeed  in  throwing 
light  on  the  intricacies  of  the  embroglio.  Who  was 
the  Scotchman,  and  what  was  he  doing  there? 
What  was  the  idea  in  betrothing  Alfred  to  his  cousin, 
when  they  were  both  to  love  another  in  the  last  act? 

But  why  seek  out  these  little  blots  when  the  whole 
is  so  good?  Why,  in  fact,  after  "  Miss  McGinty," 
see  any  blots  at  all  ?  Standing  on  its  own  merits, 
"  All  the  Comforts"  is  a  capital  farce — but  after 
"  Miss  McGinty,"  it  shines  with  the  effulgent  glory 
of  Shakespeare  and  Sheridan  mingled.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"  All  the  Comforts  of  Home  "  is  to  run  two  weeks 
longer. 

"The  Sea  King"  will  be  repeated  by  the  Gilmore 
Company  next  week. 

Mrs.  McKee  Rankin  and  Kate  Claxton  are  ap- 
pearing together  at  the  New  York  Grand  Opera 
House  in  "The  Two  Orphans." 

Corinne  will  appear  in  the  title-r61e  of  her  bur- 
lesque of  "  Carmen  "  next  week.  She  lias  an  imita- 
tion of  Carmencila  which  is  said  to  be  really  clever. 

Corinne's  version  of  "  Carmen,"  owes  its  being  to 
Max  Freeman,  who  used  to  be  Emelie  Melville's 
stage-manager  here  and  has  staged  some  of  the  best 
light  operas  New  York  has  seen  in  the  past  half- 
dozen  years. 

The  part  of  Tom  McDow,  in  "  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home,"  has  been  altered  to  that  of  a  "  slavey  "  by 
Gillette  for  the  production  of  that  comedy  at  Herr- 
mann's Theatre,  in  New  York,  and  Miss  Johnstone 
Bennett  is  to  act  it. 

The  new  Tivoli  company  is  to  revive  "Satanella" 
next  week.  It  ought  to  go  well,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  there  will  be  a  repetition  of  the 
enormous  success  of  its  first  production  at  the  Tivoli 
eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Thackeray's  merry  "Ring  and  the  Rose"  has 
been  played  in  London  with  much  success.  The 
actors  studied  the  author's  own  illustrations  for  the 
details  of  dress  and  "  make-up.  "  There  is  a  pros- 
pect that  it  may  be  seen  in  New  York  soon. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  says  that  she  will  not  play 
"Jeanne  d'Arc "  in  America,  because  it  is  a  French 


home  play  which  is  interesting  only  to  Frenchmen. 
Margaret  Mather  would  do  well  to  paste  this  on  her 
mirror  and  think  of  it  when  next  she  goes  play-buy- 
ing. 

The  skating-rink  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  seems 
to  grow  in  popularity  each  week.  The  manage- 
ment's enterprise  in  providing  special  features  has 
found  its  reward  in  the  increasing  attendance  of  both 
skaters  and  spectators. 

The  Hess  Opera  Company,  from  which  Pauline 
L'Allemand  has  retired,  leaving  the  field  to  Fran- 
cesca  Guthrie,  is  to  produce  "  Norma  "  and  "  Don 
Giovanni"  soon.  It  will  not  remain  in  town  much 
longer,  a  tour  of  the  interior  cities  being  in  contem- 
plation. 

It  is  stated  that  Millbcker  has  received  eight  thou- 
sand dollars  in  royalties  on  "  Poor  Jonathan  "  from 
its  four  months'  run  at  the  New  York  Casino  and 
fifteen  hundred  more  from  the  sales  of  score,  libretto, 
and  selections.  In  America  and  Europe,  the  income 
from  the  opera  to  the  composer  is  estimated  at  fifty 
thousand  dollars  so  far. 

Henry  M.  Stanley  was  in  Chicago  last  week,  and 
will  reach  San  Francisco  in  the  middle  of  March. 
The  impression  that  he  delivers  only  one  lecture  is 
erroneous.  His  subjects  are  "The  Great  March" 
and  "Incidents  of  Twenty-Three  Years'  Life  as  an 
Explorer  in  Central  Africa,"  and  his  addresses  are 
constantly  varied  by  the  introduction  of  new  stories. 

Bernhardt  is  playing  in  one  of  New  York's  small- 
est theatres,  the  new  and  pretty  Garden  Theatre. 
When  she  was  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  she  easily 
filled  that  large  auditorium,  but  the  burning  of  the 
Fifth  Avenue  left  Abbey  no  other  theatre  to  put  his 
star  in.  But,  in  spite  of  the  small  number  of  audit- 
ors the  size  of  the  theatre  will  admit,  the  price  of  the 
best  seats  is  only  three  dollars,  and  general  admis- 
sion is  a  dollar  and  a  half. 

The  noble  army  of  actors  who  precede  the  piece 
de  resistance  of  their  evening's  entertainment  by  a 
"  curtain  raiser  "  has  two  new  recruits  in  Nat  Good- 
win and  Rose  Coghlan.  The  former  gives  a  one- 
act  comedy,  entitled  "The  Outside  Man,"  by 
Augustus  Thomas — who  wrote  "The  Man  of  the 
World  "  for  Maurice  Barrymore  and  "  The  Woman 
of  the  World  "  for  Georgie  Drew  Barrymore — and 
Miss  Coghlan  gives  "  Nance  Oldfield,"  Charles 
Reade's  dramatization  of  his  own  short  story,  "  Art, 
a  Dramatic  Tale." 

The  Press  Club's  third  annual  entertainment, 
which  will  take  place  at  the  Baldwin  on  Thursday 
afternoon,  will  consist  of  a  long  and  attractive  pro- 
gramme. The  "  All  the  Comforts  of  Home"  com- 
pany, Corinne  and  her  burlesquers,  "The  Sea 
King"  troupe,  Henry  Heyman  and  his  string  or- 
chestra, Nathan  Landsberger,  the  Alcazar  company 
— inan  act  from  "The  Magistrate" — will  make  up 
the  programme.  A  large  number  of  others  have 
volunteered,  more,  in  fact,  than  the  limits  of  an  after- 
noon entertainment  will  admit. 

Statistics  are  not  always  uninteresting.  For  ex- 
ample :  Of  three  thousand  theatrical  organizations 
that  went  "  on  the  road"  this  year,  seven  hundred 
and  eighteen  survive.  Of  the  seven  hundred  and 
eighteen,  the  greatest  number — two  hundred  and 
thirteen — present  farce-comedy,  and  society  plays 
are  next,  with  one  hundred  and  ninety.  Then  come: 
Comedy-drama,  one  hundred  ;  melodrama,  sixty- 
five  ;  variety,  thirty-five  ;  magicians,  twenty-three  ; 
opera,  twenty-two  ;  standard  tragedy  and  minstrels, 
eighteen  each  ;  horse-shows,  six  ;  educated  animals, 
three  ;  and  pantomime,  two. 

In  spite  of  the  truce  between  Gilbert  and  Sullivan, 
the  enmity  between  them  is  said  to  have  grown  more 
and  more  bitter  on  Gilbert's  side  with  the  lapse  of 
time.     Of  the  two  men's  characters,  the  Sun  says  : 

"  Mr.  Gilbert  has  always  been  quarrelsome,  but  his  increas- 
ing years  have  made  him  more  and  more  acrimonious,  until 
nowadays,  if  the  gossip  of  London  is  to  be  believed,  he  has 
reached  the  point  where  half  the  people  in  the  theatre  are 
afraid  to  speak  to  him.  He  has  had  three  rows  which  have 
attracted  newspaper  attention  in  London  within  as  many 
months.  His  wit  always  Had  a  satirical  twist,  and  now  it  has 
become  saturnine  and  cutting.  There  seems  to  be  some 
ground  for  the  belief  that  be  will  satirize  his  former  partner, 
Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  in  a  new  opera.  Just  before  the  produc- 
tion of  '  Ivanhoe,'  a  famous  J.ondon  journalist  took  lunch 
with  Sullivan,  and  subsequently  described  that  distinguished 
musician  as  a  '  man  who  gives  one  the  impression  oi  having 
suffered  great  disappointments,  and  whose  health  is  evidently 
very  poor ;  yet,  with  the  most  genial,  affectionate,  and  whole- 
some nature  in  the  world.  He  is  the  most  peaceable  man  on 
earth.'" 


Horsford's    Acid  Phosphate 

FOR  WAKEFULNESS, 
Hysteria,  and  other  diseases  of  the  nervous  system. 


The  physicians  of  Berlin  assert  that  their  practice 
has  fallen  off  twenty-five  per  cent,  since  Koch's 
operations  began,  and  consequently  they  demand 
from  the  government  free  lymph. 


Lottery  Mail- Matter  Seized. 

Camden,  N.J.,Jan.  21. — Postmaster  Browning 
made  his  third  seizure  to-day  of  lottery  mail-matler 
addressed  to  residents  of  this  city.  The  matter  con- 
sisted of  about  seventy-five  circulars  of  the  Louisiana 
Lottery  Company,  stating  that  a  drawing  of  the  lot- 
tery would  be  held  on  the  17th  day  of  February,  and 
that  all  tickets  drawing  less  than  $1,000  would  be 
cashed  at  an  address  in  Boston,  and  those  drawing 
over  that  amount  would  be  cashed  at  New  Orleans. 

In  accordance  with  the  inslnictions  he  has  received 
from  Washington,  Postmaster  Browning  forwarded 
the  entire  lot  to  Postmaster- General  Wanamaker. — 
N.  Y.  Sun,  Jan,  22d. 


DCV.  —Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1S91. 
Mock-Turtle  Soup. 
Deviled  Crabs.    Cold  Slaw. 
Calfs  Sweetbreads,  Stewed. 
Green  Peas.     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Beef.     Sweet  Potatoes. 

Tomato  Salad. 
Orange  Ice.  Fancy  Cakes. 
Calf's  Sweetbreads,  stewed. — Two  sweetbreads,  one 
pint  of  veal  broth  or  stock  ;  soak  the  sweetbreads  in  warm 
water  for  one  hour,  then  boil  for  ten  minutes,  drain,  and  sim- 
mer gently  in  the  broth  for  half  an  hour.  Dish,  and  thicken 
the  liquor  in  which  it  was  stewed  with  flour  and  butter,  sea- 
soning with  half  a  blade  of  mace ;  pepper  and  salt  to  taste  ; 
make  quite  hot,  but  do  not  boil,  and  pour  over  the  sweet- 
breads and  garnish  with  sippets  of  toast. 


For  the  removal  of  dandruff,  and  for  curing 
humors  of  the  scalp,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  For  a  spiritual  song.  —  A  Christmas 
story. — A  poor  country  congregation  found  itself 
badly  in  want  of  hymn-books.  The  clergyman  ap- 
plied to  a  London  firm,  and  asked  to  be  supplied  at 
the  lowest  (church)  rates.  The  firm  replied  that  on 
condition  the  hymn-books  contained  certain  adver- 
tisements, the  congregation  should  have  them  for 
nothing.  Necessity  knows  no  law,  and  the  minister 
sorrowfully  complied,  thinking  to  himself  that  when 
the  advertisements  came  they  could  be  removed 
from  the  leaves.  The  hymn-books  arrived,  and — 
joy  of  joys — they  contained  no  interleaved  advertise- 
ments. At  the  thanksgiving  service  the  good  parson 
joyously  gave  out  the  Christmas  hymn,  and  the 
congregation  sang  the  first  verse  with  fervor.  When 
they  reached  the  last  line  they  found  that  this  was 
what  they  had  been  singing  : 

"  Hark  !  the  herald  angels  sing, 
Beecham's  Pills  are  just  the  thing  ; 
Peace  on  earth  and  mercy  mild, 
Two  for  man  and  one  for  child." 


—  Ladies  who  do  their  own  housework 
find  that  Holmes's  Fragrant  Frostilla  keeps  their 
hands  soft.     All  druggists  sell  it. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


MY  COUNTRY  PLACE, 

OWL'S  WOOD 

Corte  Madera,  Marin  County, 


Containing  about  190  Acres, 


IS    FOR    SALE 


It  is  timbered  with  oak,  madrone,  bay,  eucalyptus,  laurel, 
and  redwood  trees.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  embracing  the  foot-hill  and  valley  lands 
lying  between  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  watered  by  springs  that  rise  upon  the  land  and 
form  living  streams  that  empty  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Water  is  abundant,  and  catchment  may  be  made  and 
reservoired  to  the"  extent  of  millions  of  gallons. 

The  place  commands  a  view  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  bay, 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  Contra  Costa.  It  is  traversed 
through  its  centre  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  The 
station  (Corte  Madera)  is  twelve  and  one-half  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  is  located  upon  this  land.  The  distance  from 
San  Rafael  is  four  and  one-half  miles,  on  the  road  toward 
San  Francisco.  The  village  of  Larkspur,  with  twelve  new 
houses  and  an  eighty-room  hotel  in  process  of  erection,  is 
within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  farm,  while  the  village  of 
Mill  Valley  is  less  than  three  miles  from  the  place.  The 
Donahue  railroad  passes  along  the  entire  water-front.  The 
time  of  transportauon  is  forty-five  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, accommodated  by  the  passing  of  thirteen  trains  during 
the  day,  and  boats  connecting  therewith  every  hour. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  farm-house,  there  is  a  stone 
reservoir,  holding  85,000  gallons  of  water,  capable  of  being 
increased  at  small  expense  to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  dis- 
tributable in  pipes  already  laid  through  the  grounds,  to 
supply  the  dwelling,  farm-house,  carriage-house,  vineyard, 
orchards,  and  nut-bearing  and  olive-hearmg  trees. 

Upon  the  farm  are  an  old-fashioned,  broad-porched  farm- 
house, embowered  in  groves  and  surrounded  with  vines  and 
fruit-bearing  trees,  a  comfortable  farm-cottage,  with  one  hun- 
dred olive-trees  in  full  bearing,  a  spacious  barn,  a  new  and 
modem  coach-house,  corrals,  dairy-house,  with  inclosures  for 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  Vineyards,  orchards,  shade  and 
fruit-trees,  embracing  about  twenty-five  acres,  located  upon 
the  extreme  border  of  the  place,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its 
most  attractive  glens,  may  be  negotiated  for  separately. 

In  point  of  soil,  climate,  water,  view,  and  vicinage  to  San 
Francisco,  there  is  no  place  in  the  State  more  desirable.  It 
is  thoroughly  protected  from  winds  and  fogs  by  intervening 
hills  that  guard  it  from  the  ocean. 

The  whole  farm  is  well  fenced  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Tide  perfect,  with  Spanish  grant,  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  vendor  for  a 
period  of  over  forty  years,  and  is  for  sale  as  an  entirety  or  in 
subdivisions.  If  sold  as  an  entirety,  the  price  is  $75,000, 
which  will  embrace  everything  except  the  live  stock  and 
the  household  furniture.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the  land 
about  $400  per  acre.  Lots  are  selling  at  Larkspur,  in  the 
Valley  of  San  Anselmo  and  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael,  at 
prices  far  in  advance  of  this  amount ;  while  lauds  the  same 
distance  and  time  from  San  Francisco,  in  Alameda  County, 
are  worth  not  less  than  $4,000  per  acre. 

This  whole  property  is  for  sale  on  easy  terms  that  shall  net 
the  seller  five  per  cent,  interest  per  annum.  Only  sufficient 
money  will  be  required  in  advance  to  secure  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY, 

Argonaut  Office. 

Apply  to 

THOMAS   MAG£E, 

Real-Estate  Agent, 
At  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kbeung  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

New   Company,  Big  Success, 
Monday  Evening,  February  16th, 

sataktetjIja: 


Popular  Prices 3B  and  50  centB. 


February  16,  i8or. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


A    DREAM    OF    THE    DEVIL. 

The  fire  is  out  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
There  is  not  a  ray,  nor  flicker  of  light, 
Nor  sound,  save  the  crack  of  walls,  or  the  creak 
Of  the  old  house-timbers,  or  frightened  squeak 
And  scurry  of  rats,  as  they  refuge  seek  ; 
Or,  when  'gainst  the  pane,  the  tap  of  the  vine 
Is  heard  'midst  the  sough  of  the  night-wind's  whine. 
The  doors  are  all  closed,  and  the  windows  fast, 
Yet  there  blows  about  me  an  icy  blast — 
1  know  that  a  spectre  is  gliding  past '. 
With  a  leaden  weight  my  eyelids  are  prest, 
A  burden  of  horror  lies  on  my  breast — 
I  can  not  arise,  nor  move,  nor  out-cry 
While  that  Demon-Ghost  is  a-passing  me  by. 
With  wings  of  a  goblin— a  devil's  hoof. 
Now  it  comes  anear — yet  it  keeps  aloof  ; 
I  open  my  eyes  to  the  dreadful  stare 
Of  the  spectre-fiend  that  is  gliding  there ; 
It  freezes  my  limbs,  it  bristles  my  hair, 
And  still,  all  the  while,  the  horrible  glare 
In  those  awful  eyes,  like  eyes  of  the  Dead, 
Is  stifling  my  soul  with  a  nameless  dread, 
For  I  know  full  well 
That  this  Shape  of  hell, 
This  terrible,  ghastly,  hideous  Thing_, 
With  a  devil's  hoof  and  a  goblin's  wtng, 
Is  here  at  my  side  to  work  me  some  woe  ; 
And  this  I  know, 
'  For  It  wears  the  image  of  Long-Ago, 
Most  fearfully  like  to  one  I  have  met — 
One  who  wronged  me  once— nor  can  I  forget 
Him,  nor  the  hate  which  I  bear  to  him  yet ; 
For  that  wrong  he  did,  and  again  would  do, 
I  hate  with  a  hate  that  is  strong  and  true. 
And  now  in  this  devilish  likeness  here, 
He  laughs  with  an  echoless  laugh  and  jeer, 
While  an  ice-cold  sweat  of  a  mortal  fear 
Breaks  over  my  limbs,  for  I  know  so  well— 
The  glare  of  that  fiend  is  enough  to  tell — 
That  he  in  his  impish  heart  is  athirst, 
To  do  me  some  harm  more  ill  than  the  first. 
I  quake  at  the  awful,  menacing  leer — 
The  look  of  the  ghost  who  is  waiting  near. 

For  well  I  know 
He  has  come  to  work  me  more  bitter  woe 
Than  that  which  he  wrought  me  so  long  ago ; 
I  feel  that  this  hate  of  him  is  accurst, 
That  the  wrong  he  did,  when  I  met  him  first, 
Is  not  so  ill  as  the  hate  which  outburst — 
This  hate  of  hell 
On  my  £oul  that  fell 
Has  given  me  now  to  this  deadly  foe — 
This  frightful  demon  who  glares  at  me  so. 

Nearer  and  nearer  the  goblin  form  flits ; 
Now  close  to  my  side,  that  Devil-Ghost  sits  ; 
And  well  I  know  by  the  signs  it  has  shown 
That  the  fearful  Thing  is  claiming  its  own  ! 
It  bends  o'er  my  bed — it  hovers  anigh — 
I  strive  to  spring  up  and  utter  a  cry — 
The  clutch  of  the  Fiend  is  laid  on  my  throat, 
While  its  eyes,  all  aflame,  over  me  gloat. 
My  breathing  comes  short,  with  a  panting  thick, 
Leans  lower  that  Fiend — then,  sudden  and  quick, 
It  leaps  o'er  my  pillow — it  drags  me  out, 
And  yells  in  my  ear  with  a  voiceless  shout ! 
Then,  grasping  me  close — down,  headlong  we  go, 
Down — down  to  those  sulphurous  gulfs  below — 
Down  to  the  depths  of  that  bottomless  pit, 
Where  hither  and  thither  damned  ones  flit. 
All  creatures  of  evil,  all  loathsome  things, 
Flap,  as  we  pass  them,  their  bat-shapen  wings. 

The  tortures  1  feel 

As  lower  we  wheel, 
The  pangs  of  that  curse  which  is  laid  on  me, 
Are  even  as  torments  of  those  that  be 
Chained  fast  in  the  pools  of  that  brimstone  sea. 

Sharp  showers  of  hail, 

Each  ice-stone  a  flail, 
E'er  lash  me  and  score  me  in  hell-bound  path ; 

While  up  to  my  feet, 

Red  flashes  of  heat, 
Blown  hot  by  the  blast  of  the  King-Fiend's  wrath. 
Belch  forth  from  the  furnace  of  flame  below, 
I  freeze  and  I  scorch  as  swiftly  we  go. 

In  crevices  mirk, 
Vile  shadows  who  lurk 
'Mid  glooms  of  the  night, 
.  In  skeleton  bands, 
Stretch  forth  fleshless  hands — 
They  raven  to  seize  me  in  downward  flight. 

Still  headlong  we  swoop, 
With  a  voiceless  whoop 
From  that  spectral  throat 
Whence  issues  no  sound. 
On  all  sides  around 
Imps,  devils  afloat, 
The  offspring  of  hell, 
Reecho  that  yell- 
That  terrible,  hideous,  soundless  yell ! 

Now,  up  from  beneath, 

From  regions  of  death  ; 

With  faces  all  masked. 

Press  Things  that  have  basked 
In  caverns  of  Sin  and  shadows  of  Hell. 
Down  drop  they  their  masks,  and  I  know  them  well. 

I  know  them,  I  see  them,  now  as  they  are — 

Those  forms  so  familiar !     They  keep  afar, 

They  mock,  and  they  gibe,  and  they  threaten  me — 

And  each  gibe  and  threat  is  an  agony ! 

For  I  love  these  faces  in  upper  air 

Where  some  are  most  dear,  and  others  so  fair, 

And  it  fills  me  with  horror  now  to  know 

That  these  friends  whom  I  love  are  fiends  below. 

Far  down  in  the  boiling  depths  of  the  pit 

A  horrid  Shape  sits,  and  well  I  know  It. 

For  Hatred  and  It  are  brothers  below. 

It  beckons  and  jeers  while  breathless  we  go — 

I  shudder  with  dread  as  we  rush  so  fast, 

For  those  hateful  claws  must  clutch  me  at  last ! 

Downward,  still  downward,  the  Demon  arms  bear; 
We  rush  thro'  the  stifling,  sulphurous  air. 

With  swoop  and  swirl 

In  his  grasp  I  whirl, 

Never  slack  nor  pause, 

While  those  clutching  claws 
And  terrible  fangs  are  aching  to  tear 

My  quivering  heart 
And  these  shivering,  shaking  limbs  apart. 

Fast,  faster  we  fall, 

Down  headlong,  past  all 

Foul  devils  and  ghosts — 

Damned  forms  that  in  hosts 

Press  on  us  and  glare 
With  a  horrible,  awful,  lifeless  stare, 

While  all  grewso me  Things 
Follow  close  with  the  swish  of  hellish  wings. 
Together  in  terror  my  teeth  I  gnash, 
^\s  I  wait  the  crash 

Of  that  fatal  dash 
When  at  last  he  shall  make  the  final  lunge 
And  into  the  seething  abyss  we  plunge. 

But  sudden  and  swift 

The  night-clouds  uplift ; 

The  first  rays  of  light 

These  devils  affright ! 
Released,  I  upraise  my  spectre-bound  arms. 
Dread  nocturnal  siahts,  and  ghostly  alarms 

Have  fled  with  the  gleam 

Of  morning's  first  beam. 

And  now  I  know 

What  ages  of  woe 
Are  passed  sometimes  in  a  moment — a  dream  ! 

—Julia  Clinton  Jones. 


st  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


The  Crown  Lavender  Salts. 

delight  of  two  worlds.      Best  cure  for  headache ;  a 
11  e  luxury!     Sold  everywhere.      Reject  all  imitations. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"So  old  Mr.  Hunter  asked  you  to  marry  him  ! 
And  what  did  you  say  ?"  "  That  he  had  better  ask 
mamma." — Life. 

Teacher— "  Who  discovered  America?"  Street- 
gamin  (after  deep  thought) — "I  disremember  his 
name,  but  he  was  a  Dago." — New  York  Weekly. 

' '  Why  did  you  give  up  calliug  on  Miss  Ansonia  ?  " 
"  No  man  can  make  love  successfully  to  a  woman 
who  persists  in  keeping  a  cuckoo-clock  !  "—Puck. 

Miss  H olden — "  You  know,  Mr.  de  Troit,  we  are 
of  a  very  old  New  York  family."  Mr.  de  Troit — 
"Yes;  father  says  he  remembers  you  as  a  girl." — 
Puck. 

Dramatist  ifirst  night) — "Ha!  is  that  a  man 
hissing  ?  "  Manager — "  No  ;  it  is  a  man  in  one  of 
the  back  seats  snoring.  He  has  a  peculiar  snore, 
hasn't  he?" — New  York  Sun. 

It  is  rumored  that  the  new  Vassar  dormitory  will 
have  two  mirrors  in  each  room,  instead  of  heating 
apparatus.  The  girls  will  keep  warm  by  constantly 
walking  from  one  mirror  to  the  other. —  Yale  Record. 

"Your  name  is  Julia?"  "Yes,  your  honor." 
"Tell  me  how  old  you  are."  "  Twenty-five,  your 
honor."  "So!  Well,  now  that  you  have  given 
your  age,  we  will  administer  the  oath." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Wife  rin  her  usual  strain) — "  Archibald,  have  you 
taken  a  drink  to-day  ?  "  Archibald — "  No,  my  dear 
— on  honor."  Wife — "  Well,  go  out  and  take  two. 
I  have  a  milliner's  bill  for  your  consideration." — 
Munsey's. 

"You  owe  me  five  dollars,  papa,"  said  Ethel. 
"  And  Ethel  owes  rae  five,"  said  mamma.  "  Well," 
returned  papa,  ' '  inasmuch  as  mamma  owes  me 
five,  let  us  call  it  all  off,  and  so  square  the  family 
circle." — Bazar. 

Signor Ham — "Did  you  see  how  I  paralyzed  the 
audience  in  that  death  scene  ?  By  George,  they 
were  crying  all  over  the  house  !  "  Stage-manager— 
"Yes.  They  knew  you  weren't  really  dead." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"Oh,  Mabel,  tell  me  the  truth,  now  :  if  vou  were 
in  my  place,  would  you  accept  him  ?  "  "Certainly. 
Why,  if  I  had  been  in  your  place,  I  would  have  ac- 
cepted him  myself,  the  other  night,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  me." — Life. 

"  It  was  mean  of  you  to  go  home  before  the  last 
act  of  my  play."  "  I  didn't  go."  "Where  were 
you?"  "  Under  the  seat.  I  was  way  down  in  front 
and  I  was  afraid  people  would  begin  to  throw 
things." — New  York  Sun. 

Arklight — "  I  see  that  you  have  shut  off  all  the 
gas  in  your  house,  and  are  using  nothing  but  candles. 
What  is  that  for?"  Darklight — "Merely  out  of 
curiosity.  I  want  to  see  if  it  will  make  any  differ- 
ence in  my  gas-bills." — Puck. 

Mr.  Slimpurse  (after  a  decided  refusal) — "  I  know 
what  the  matter  is.  It's  because  I  am  poor.  You 
would  marry  me  if  I  were  rich."  Miss  Gailie 
(thoughtfully) — "Perhaps  so;  but  you  would  have 
to  be  very,  very  rich." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  I  understand,"  said  the  private  secretary  to  a 
stock-h  older  in  the  gas  company,  "that  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  got  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  his  '  Light 

of  Asia. You  don't  tell  me  !  "  was  the  reply  ; 

' '  what  was  it,  gas  or  electricity  ?  " —  Washington  Post. 

She — "  Yes,  the  only  things  that  make  life  endur- 
able are  art  and  poetry.  By  the  way,  did  you  know 
that  the  young  poet,  Warble,  who  has  become  so 
famous,  had  an  elder  brother?"  He — "  No  ;  what 
does  he  do?"  She — "He  supports  Warble." — 
Life. 

Druggist  (after  heated  discussion,  to  doctor) — "I 
want  you  to  understand  that  my  position  as  a  drug- 
gist is  as  good  as  yours  as  a  doctor.  Our  examina- 
tions are  as  severe  ;  and,  after  all,  what  are  you 
doctors  but  traveling  salesmen  to  sell  our  goods?" 
— Bazar. 

Landlady — "  Let's  see,  Mr.  Impecune  owes  me 
for  three  weeks'  board.  You  needn't  mind  dusting 
Mr.  Impecune's  room  this  morning,  Jane."  Jane — 
"  No,  mum  ;  the  gintleman's  done  it  hisself."  Land- 
lady— "  Done  what  ?  "  Jane — "  Dusted  !  " — Ameri- 
can Grocer. 

Justice  of  the  peace — "  Prisoner,  you  were  caught 
trying  to  enter  a  poultry-yard  at  ten  o'clock  last 
night.  Did  you  know  it  was  a  reprehensible 
offense?"  Mr.  Gambrill — "No,  sah  ;  I  thought 
hit  war  a  wooden  fence,  sah,  but  hit  turned  out  to 
be  barb  wire,  sah." — Puck. 

Miss  Fit  have — "Don't  you  ever  have  chaperons 
in  Chicago  ?  "  Miss  Numbernine — "  Yes,  I  had  one 
for  a  little  while  once,  but  mamma  never'd  let  me 
have  another."  Miss  Fithave — "Why,  what  did 
your  chaperon  do?"  Miss  Numbernine — "She 
eloped  with  papa." — New  York  Sun. 

"  Our  guess  doll  netted  us  over  four  hundred  dol- 
lars.    No  one  guessed  the  name,  and  I  still  have  the 


Made  with  Boiling  "Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  wltU  Boiling  Milk. 


doll,"  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Scaddleberry.  "It  must 
have  had  an  odd  name.  What  was  it?"  "I  didn't 
name  it  at  all,"  returned  the  reverend  gentleman, 
with  a  face  that  simply  beamed  with  pious  regard 
for  its  owner's  clever  business  sense. — Puck. 

Blushing  bride — "  I  want  to  get  a  present  for  my 
husband,  but  I  hardly  know  what  to  get."  Clerk— 
"Why  not  get  one  of  these  nice  silk  mufflers,  to 
wear  evenings?"  Bride — "Oh,  dear,  no  ;  my  hus- 
band never  goes  out  nights."  Clerk— "  Well,  you 
might  get  it  for  next  year." — New  York  Sun. 

"If  you  please,  Mr.  Cashgoods,"  said  the  young 
saleswoman,  "we  have  been  discussing  the  matter 
of  salaries,  and  we  find  that  the  men  are  getting 
more  money  for  the  same  work  than  us  girls,  and  we 
think  that  is  hardly  just.  Do  you?"  "I  never 
looked  at  it  in  that  light  before,"  answered  the  mer- 
chant, after  a  Utile  thought  ;  "it  shall  be  remedied 
at  once.  I'll  cut  the  men's  salary  down  next  Satur- 
day."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Managing-editor — "Is  Mr.  Greatmind  busy?" 
Assistant — "Yes,  sir;  leading  editorial  on  tariff." 
"  Where  is  Quickpen  ?  "  "Working  up  a  special." 
"  Send  Lobblounger  here."  "  He's  at  the  theatre." 
"Hum!  Any  of  the  local  men  in?"  "  Only  the 
down-town  police  reporter.  He's  writing  up  a  sand- 
bagging affair,  but  he'll  be  through  soon."  "  Very 
well.  Tell  him  to  knock  together  a  column  criticism 
of  Professor  Koch's  lymph  treatment,  and  send  it  in 
before  ten  o'clock." — New  York  Weekly. 


A  New  Savings  Bank. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
with  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000,  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  Streets,  has  established  a 
Savings  Department  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness and  are  inviting  savings  accounts  from  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.  They  expect  to  pay  as  large 
a  rate  of  interest,  if  not  larger,  than  any  other  sav- 
ings institution  in  the  city.  This  company  accords 
to  depositors  a  guarantee  of  307  per  cent.,  which  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  accorded  by  any  other 
like  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Call  o'r  write 
for  prospectus. 


A  Canadian  iournal,  describing  a  hanging,  says  at 
the  close  that  "the  whole  proceeding  was  without 
an  unpleasant  incident." 


—  Full-dress  suits  fok  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  It  is  very  funny  that  you  do  not  know 
what  Holmes's  Fragrant  Frostilla  is.  It  is  a  house- 
hold word  everywhere.     Ask  any  druggist. 


—  The  finest  olive  oil  for  salads,  etc.,  is 
imported  by  Greenbaum  &  Co.,  128  Post  St.    Try  it. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Ofttcp  hours,  o  to  5. 
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ARTISTIC    MANTELS 


ALDINE   FIRE-PLACE 


It  Is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  ail 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Poet 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE   MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS  OF  THE   DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Beginning  with  the  new  year  (1891)  we  will  publish  as  a  Supplement,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut for  each  month,  a  complete  new  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  These  novel 
supplements  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  to  our  paper  without  additional  charge.  Each  supple- 
ment will  contain  one  of  the  latest,  best,  and  most  popular  novels,  unchanged  and  unabridged.  One  of 
them  will  accompany  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  for  each  month  in  the  year,  so  that  during  the  year  we 
shall  present  to  our  subscribers  twelve  complete  modem  novels.  They  will  be  verbatim  reprints  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  sold  in  the  bookstores  and  news-stands  at  25  cents  each,  hence 

We  Shall  Actually  Give  Away  to  All  Our  Subscribers  for  the  Year  1891 
Three  Dollars'  Worth  of  the  Best  Modern  Fiction  ! 

These  supplements  will  consist  of  the  latest  works  of  such  famous  authors  as 

H.  KIDEK  HAGGARD,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  ROBERT  LOUIS   STEVENSON,  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL,  WILLIAM  BLACK,  AVALTER  BESANT,   B.  L.  FARJEON,  EDNA 
LYALL,  "THE  DUCHESS,"  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER,   MISS    M.    E.    BRADDON,    AND    OTHERS. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains  : 

"WHAT    GOLD    CANNOT    BUY," 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  CI,"  "A  Life  Interest,"  "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains  : 

"A    MARRIAGE    AT    SEA," 

By  W.  CLARK    RUSSELL, 

*    Author  of '  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's  Courtship,"  "  Jenny  Harlowe,"  "Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  will  contain  :" 

"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL," 

By  FLORENCE    WARDEN, 

Aul/iorof"  The  House  on  the  Marsh,"  "  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Rez-el's  Mistake"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER    LAST    THROW," 

By  THE    DUCHESS, 

Author  of  "Phyllis,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  " Rassntoyne,"  "Airy  Fairy  Lillian"  Etc. 

Subscribe  for  the  Argonaut  for  the  coming  year  and  get  the  novel  supplements  free.  These  alone  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  Tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  twelve  complete 
new  novels  free  by  subscribing  for  the  Argonaut. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


HEM  ME  &  LONG  Warerooms,  M343  Polk  Street 


■E»U^TVO   CO. 


Pianos  sold  on  Easy  Installments. 
Send   for  Illustrated   Catalosme- 


fafc 


229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 


?? 


With  oar  famous   Fountain.     Perfect  action.     Always  ready.     Price    SI. 50 
and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD    BUIUDENG. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  toogue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  been" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  yonr 
investment. 


Office    -    23   ZF»OST   ST. 


THE  BONANZA  BUSINESS  BUGGY 

A.    IBE-A-TXTY. 
GUARANTEED     "A "     GRADE, 


And  made  especially  for  San  Francisco  pave- 
ments.    Call  and  see  sample,  or  write  for  prices.     Address 

TRTJMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

421-487    MAKKET    ST.,  SAN  FKANCISCO. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOjrD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
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So  impressive  were  the  figures  given  in  last  week's  Argo- 
naut concerning  the  volume  of  the  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
United  States  and  the  vast  products  that  result  therefrom,  the 
importance  that  the  agriculturists  represent  in  the  wealth  and 
business  of  the  United  States,  and  the  vast  amount  of  foreign 
exportations,  that  we  determined  again  to  present  these  figures 
in  a  more  condensed  form. 

Governor  Stanford  proposes  to  use  some  portion  of  this 
vast  wealth  as  the  basis  for  the  creation  and  distribution  of  a 
national  currency.  The  men  who  swap  things,  the  traders, 
the  dealers,  the  speculators  ;  those  who  are  gathered  in  bands 
in  the  great  centres  of  population,  who  wear  good  clothes,  who 
read  the  daily  newspapers,  and  who  convene  in  fashionable 
clubs  ;  the  politicians,  the  demagogues,  the  bankers,  the  Wall 
Street  gamblers,  the  stock-jobbers,  the  usurers,  and  generally 
the  men  who  live  on  their  wits — have  conceived  a  great  con- 
tempt for  the  senator  from  California,  because  he  has  discov- 
ered that  the  agricultural  community  is  being  persecuted  by 
those  who  deal  in  money,  and  has  devised  a  system  of  na- 
tional currency,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  shall  relieve 
the  better  class  of  our  community  from  debt  and  distress,  and 


restore  to  this  class  the  prosperity  that  by  their  industry  and 
enterprise  they  so  eminently  deserve. 

We  recapitulate  these  figures  in  order  that  they  may  be 
contrasted  with  the  industries  and  results  of  all  other  classes 
in  the  community. 

We  would  have  the  farmer  and  the  farmer's  home  and  the 
farmer's  fireside  contrasted,  in  his  occupation,  mode  of  living, 
and  morals,  with  all  other  classes  of  society  ;  and  while  we 
have  not  time  or  inclination  ourselves  to  make  this  compari- 
son, we  present  the  facts  and  the  figures  for  the  consideration 
of  intelligent  men  and  women  who  are  honestly  disposed  to 
draw  their  own  rightful  conclusions. 

To  those  who  come  from  farm-homes  and  rural  life,  who 
were  educated  at  the  country  school-house,  who  received  their 
education  in  country  academies,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  recollections  and  associations  of  youth,  and  who  have 
some  memory  of  the  way  in  which  they  were  educated,  we 
commend  the  following  figures  : 

Annual  Value. 

Barley s      31,900,000 

Buckwheat 7,480,000 

Corn  677,561,580 

Oats *       26,988,232 

Rice 

Rye 

Wheat 

Potatoes 

Miscellaneous  Vegetables 

Fruit  Crop 


4,900,000 

14,786,200 

37.336.i3S 

94,080,000 

49,500,000 

100,000,000 

Hay  (not  used  upon  the  farm) 413  440,282 


360,000,000 

45,000,000 

45,000.000 

372.000,000 

200,500,000 

291,046,000 

30.000,000 

18.000.000 

13,000,000 

11,250,000 

4  800,000 

41,960,000 

5,256,626,041 


Butchers'  Meat 

Pork 

Mutton 

Dairy  Products 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

Cotton 

Cotton  Oil 

Other  Oil  Products 

Cane  Sugar 

Molasses 

Honey 

Tobacco. 

Farm  Products  of  the  United  States  aggregate 
to  the  swelling  sum 

Farm  Machinery 159.587,638 

Personal  Property  belonging  to  the  farmer  is 
taxed  at 500,000,000 

Value  of  Farming  Land 12, 500.000.000 

Estimated  total  value  of  Agricultural  Interests.  18,256,626,041 

Total  Taxable  Wealth  of  the  United  States. . .  42,475,500.000 

Real-Estate  of  all  cities  and  towns  of  United 
States 14,000,000,000 

Railroads  of  United  States,  valued  at 7,000,000,000 

Product  of  Manufactories  of  United  States  - .     9,000,000,000 

Value  of  Capital  invested  in  Manufactures,  less 
by  $400,000,000  than  value  of  Country  Real- 
Estate 3.100,000.000 

Yield  of  precious  metals,  including  gold-dust  and  bullion,  is  not  one- 
third  the  value  of  the  hay  crop. 

The  annual  export  of  farm  produce,  embracing  animals, 
breadstuff's,  oils,  corn,  fruits,  hay,  hops,  seeds,  tobacco,  vege- 
tables, and  wine,  in  1SS0,  were  valued  at  $498,966,029.  The 
fruit  shipments  of  California  alone  amounted  to  Si 6,000,000. 

Dependent  upon  agriculture  in  the  United  States,  Europe, 
Canada,  and  Australia,  there  are  209,000,000  people,  with  a 
capital  of  $100,000,000,000  of  wealth. 

The  honest-minded  and  intelligent  man,  who  is  true  to 
himself  and  willing  to  discuss  a  principle  without  reference 
to  his  own  interests,  and  who  will  concede  that  one  man  has 
as  good  right  to  live  and  prosper  as  another,  to  be  as  well 
fed,  well  clothed,  and  well  housed  as  another ;  who  is  clothed 
with  the  elective  privilege,  and  who  is  responsible  for  his  pub- 
lic duties — let  such  a  man  ask  himself  whether,  in  his  judg- 
ment, it  would  not  be  better  for  the  toiling  mass  of  agricult- 
ural laborers,  the  men  who  own  and  cultivate  the  soil  upon 
which  they  live  ;  whether  that  class  of  the  community  which 
is  the  best  of  all  the  classes,  has  not  the  right  to  borrow 
money  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at  two  per 
cent,  per  annum,  rather  than  from  the  money-lender  and 
dealer  at  higher  rates  of  interest  ;  whether  the  government — 
which  alone  has  the  power  to  create  and  coin  money,  and  the 
legal  authority  to  determine  what  kind  of  currency  shall  be 
used  in  payment  of  individual  debts  and  national  obligations 


—is  not  justified  in  furnishing  the  agricultural  community 
directly  from  its  treasury,  and  not  compel  the  men  who  work 
its  soil  to  become  involved  in  a  machinery  that  makes  them 
the  slaves  of  the  usurer. 

Is  it  not  as  easy  for  the  government  to  coin  lands  into  value 
as  it  is  to  coin  the  products  of  the  mines  into  a  circulating 
medium  ?  A  gold  twenty-dollar  piece  has  a  metallic  value  of 
twenty  dollars.  The  same  amount  of  silver  coined  has  the 
value  of  fourteen  dollars.  A  twenty-dollar  currency  note  or 
greenback,  which  costs  the  government  ten  mills  to  print,  has 
an  equal  value  with  gold  or  silver,  because  it  contains  the  fiat 
of  a  government  of  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  and  is  guar- 
anteed by  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  taxed  at  half  its  assessed 
value  ?  Is  it  not  as  easy  for  a  government  bureau  to  manu- 
facture and  distribute  currency  as  to  levy  and  collect  taxes  ? 
and  is  there  any  reason  why  good  money,  issued  upon  safe 
guarantees,  should  be  limited  in  volume  ? 

The  function  of  money  is  to  represent  the  value  of  prop- 
erty in  exchange.  A  community  is  not  less  prosperous  be- 
cause it  has  too  much  property.  Can  it  be  less  prosperous 
because  it  has  too  much  sound  money  ?  To  us,  the  financial 
question  seems  most  simple.  Its  solution  is  difficult  only 
when  entangled  by  the  complications  which  arise  from  per- 
sonal interest. 

We  can  not  form  a  correct  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  Farmers'  Alliance  can  be  made  a  successful  political  or- 
ganization. We  know  that  it  must  have  many  dangers  to 
meet  and  manifold  enemies  to  overcome. 

Whether  Governor  Stanford  desires  to  be  a  candidate  of 
any  party  for  the  Presidency,  we  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
nor,  perhaps,  does  it  concern  us  to  inquire.  If  there  is  any 
man  in  the  nation  who  ought  to  rest  content  without  occupy- 
ing the  Presidential  chair,  it  is  Leland  Stanford,  ex-governor 
of  California,  and  member-elect  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  the  next  six  years.  With  greater  wealth  than  he  can 
dispense,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  he  should  embar- 
rass his  remaining  years  in  political  ambitions. 

The  pension  rolls,  which  now  call  for  $130,000,000  a  year 
wrung  out  of  the  people  by  taxation,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  rank  and  file  of  the  late  Union  army  were  gifted  with 
everlasting  life  ;  but  the  steady  recurrence  of  deaths  among 
the  surviving  officers  of  that  army  implies  that  the  gift  did  not 
extend  to  the  higher  ranks.  Within  a  week,  Sherman  and 
Porter  have  been  added  to  the  list  of  the  dead  ;  on  both 
graves  a  mournful  nation  has  laid  a  crown  of  laurel.  They 
owed  much  to  opportunity,  but  they  turned  the  opportunity 
to  account  so  as  to  serve  their  country  in  its  hour  of  need,  and 
to  win  for  themselves  a  high  place  among  its  heroes. 

They  had  survived  their  triumphs  a  little  over  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  the  Civil  War  having  overtaken  them  in  middle 
age  ;  and  partly  owing  to  the  fact  that  their  minds  had  lost  the 
elasticity  of  youth,  they  cut  no  figure  in  public  affairs  after  the 
war  ended.  Both  tarnished  noble  reputations  by  contro- 
versies into  which  they  were  led  by  senile  querulousness.  But 
it  is  a  law  that  great  captains  rarely  prove  themselves  to  be 
great  until,  according  to  General  Grant's  maxim,  they  are 
too  old  for  command  in  the  field,  and  their  work  done, 
they  naturally  drift  upon  the  retired  list.  Four  of  the  most 
distinguished  soldiers  the  world  has  ever  known — Bonaparte, 
CUve,  Hannibal,  and  our  own  Winfield  Scott — began  their 
career  of  victory  at  the  same  youthful  age  of  twenty-six.  The 
lives  of  the  three  first  were  cut  short  before  their  term.  Scott 
outlived  his  glory  by  more  than  half  a  century.  Wellington 
and  Turenne  were  young  men,  something  over  thirty,  when 
they  first  commanded  victorious  armies ;  the  former  was 
forty-seven  when  he  fought  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  none  of  the  great  soldiers  of  history 
achieved  fame  till  after  they  had  passed  middle  age.  Cxsar 
was  over  fifty  when  he  made  his  great  campaigns  in  Gaul ; 
Marlborough  was  fifty-five  when  he  fought  the  Battle  of 
Blenheim  ;  Von  Moltke  was  seventy  at  the  surrender  of 
Sedan  ;  Grant  was  a  middle-aged  man  when  he  took  com- 
mand of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac.  It  seems  to  be  with 
soldiers  as  it  is  with  actresses.  As  no  woman  can  play 
Juliet  till  she  is  too  old  to  look  the  part,  so  no  soldier — save 
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in  very  exceptional  cases — seems  to  get  a  chance  to  com- 
mand an  army  which  may  cover  him  with  renown  until  he  is 
too  old  to  bear  the  fatigue  and  exposure  of  a  campaign. 

This  is  a  pity,  for  war  being  an  art,  there  is  no  reason  why 
a  young  man  should  not  excel  his  seniors  in  its  practice. 
Napoleon  never  displayed  finer  generalship  than  in  his 
Italian  campaign,  and  Hannibal's  best  work  was  done  before 
he  was  thirty.  None  of  the  old  soldiers  ever  surpassed  the 
youthful  performance  of.  these  two.  But  as  military  genius 
is  only  disclosed  by  actual  results  in  the  field,  governments 
are  never  able  to  pick  out  budding  Hannibals  and  Bonapartes 
from  their  lists  of  staff-officers,  and  command  goes  by  senior- 
ity. Nothing  but  accident  brings  a  Hoche  or  a  Custer  to 
the  front.  And  when  governments  do  undertake  to  override 
seniority,  and  to  bestow  high  command  on  junior  officers,  it 
is  as  likely  as  not  that  they  will  make  the  mistake  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  committed  when  he  put  McClellan  at  the  head  of  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.  Nothing  but  actual  performance 
proves  the  possession  of  military  genius. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  the  soldier  that  he  may  be  gifted 
with  supreme  genius,  and  yet,  unless  occasion  serves,  no  one 
may  know  it.  He  is  preeminently  the  creature  of  circum- 
stances. The  votary  of  other  arts — the  painter,  the  poet,  the 
orator,  the  writer,  the  architect — can  not  conceal  his  gift.  It 
will  come  out  almost  in  spite  of  him.  But  the  soldier  may 
drone  a  life-time  away  without  showing  the  spirit  that  is  in 
him,  which,  under  suitable  circumstances,  might  have  enabled 
him  to  destroy  empires  and  overrun  continents.  There  may 
be  men  at  the  Presidio  who  could  handle  an  army  in 
the  field  as  skillfully  as  Von  Moltke  himself;  they  will  never 
have  a  chance  of  showing  what  they  could  do.  Education 
cuts  only  a  secondary  figure  in  the  making  of  a  great  soldier. 
Marlborough  was  a  courtier,  Clive  was  a  book-keeper  in  a 
merchant's  office,  Fobert  was  a  painter.  They  found  their 
vocation  when  they  were  placed  at  the  head  of  armies,  though 
no  one  had  previously  suspected  it,  themselves  least  of  all. 
This  was  the  reason  why  Von  Moltke  condemned  our  fashion 
of  officering  our  army  from  the  West  Point  cadets  exclusively. 
The  chances,  said  the  old  German,  of  finding  a  military 
genius  among  these  young  gentlemen  is  precisely  in  the  ratio 
of  the  proportion  which  their  numbers  bear  to  the  numbers  of 
all  the  young  men  in  the  country. 

We  have  our  fashions,  however,  and  we  shall  probably 
stick  to  them.  The  army  of  the  United  States  is  controlled 
by  a  military  oligarchy,  of  which  the  head-quarters  are  at 
West  Point,  and  the  motto  is  :  No  civilian  need  apply.  Of 
the  power  of  the  oligarchy  some  notion  may  be  formed  from 
the  brutal  and  wholly  unprecedented  rebuke  of  General  Miles 
by  Secretary  Proctor,  whose  subordination  to  army  head- 
quarters is  well  understood. 


Editor  Argonaut  :  I  have  read  your  journal  for  two  years  and 
enjoyed  its  honest  Americanism.  But  why  does  it  keep  trumpeting 
Senator  Stanford?  He  is  well  known  and  highly  respected,  although 
lie  is  queer  in  his  views.  As  a  New  Yerker,  I  ask,  why  is  it  that  men 
should  want  the  government  to  pay  them  one  hundred  cents  for 
seventy  cents'  worth  of  silver  ?  For  that  is  what  the  Free  Coinage 
Bill  means.  To  us  here  in  the  East,  it  appears  dishonest  and  a 
swindle.  That  is  why  we  oppose  it.  There  is  no  opposition  to  a 
Free  Coinage  Bill  where  one  hundred  cents  is  paid  for  one  hundred 
cents,  less  cost  of  coinage  and  value  of  alloy.  We  believe  here  that 
the  bill  is  a  swindle  of  the  silver  ring.  I  write  to  you  because  I  be- 
lieve, from  your  writings,  that  you  are  a  man  of  honest  convictions — 
although  I  disagree  with  your  "  toujours  perdrix"or  "  toujours  Stan- 
ford "  and  his  land  loan — and  that,  if  you  have  time,  you  will  give  me  a 
fair  answer.  Very  truly,  Addison  Thomas. 

Newport,  R.  I.,  February  7,  1891. 

We  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Mr.  Addison 
Thomas,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  nor  have  we  any  opportunity, 
by  reason  of  information,  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
what  manner  of  man  he  is  ;  what  his  moral  and  intellectual 
characteristics  may  be  ;  nor  in  what  business  he  may  be  en- 
gaged. He  may  be  banker,  or  manufacturer,  or  in  some  way 
directly  interested  in  locking  up  money  from  general  distribu- 
tion. He  may  be  in  favor  of  making  money  scarce  and  dear, 
so  that,  in  complying  with  his  request  to  give  him  a  fair 
answer  in  reference  to  Governor  Stanford,  and  the  accusation 
that  he  so  boldly  makes,  that  the  land-currency  bill  is 
"  a  dishonest  one "  and  <l  a  swindle  of  the  silver  ring," 
we  are  very  much  embarrassed  what  kind  of  an  answer 
to  make,  and  very  much  puzzled  to  know  whether  Mr. 
Addison  Thomas,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  would  consider  it  a 
<L  fair  "  answer  or  not. 

We  believe  in  Governor  Stanford  and  in  the  intelligent 
and  honorable  principles  that  have  prompted  him  to  en- 
deavor to  increase  the  currency  of  the  nation  by  the  issu- 
ance of  money  based  upon  the  agricultural  land  values  of  j 
the  country.  Every  one  who  carefully  read  an  editorial  I 
argument  in  last  week's  Argonaut  will  be  surprised  at 
the  statistics  presented,  concerning  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country.  In  comparison  with  the  farmers  and 
their  work,  bankers,  money-lenders,  manufacturers,  traders, 
stock-dealers,  and  the  gamblers  of  Wall  Street  sink  into 
comparative  insignificance.  Merchants  and  traders  might 
be   swept   from    the   face  of   the  continent,  and    their   loss 


would  not  be  so  embarrassing  as  an  epizootic  that  withdraws 
horses  from  their  daily  toil.  The  country  might  survive  if 
all  the  railroads,  banking  corporations,  and  money  syndicates 
should  suspend  operations.  France  resisted  the  German 
force  so  long  as  Paris  was  victualed  ;  England  dominates 
the  world,  and  stands  at  the  head  of  commercial  affairs  ;  but 
her  supremacy  could  not  last  for  thirty  days  if  she  were  en- 
vironed with  a  hostile  fleet,  through  which  meats  and  bread- 
stuffs  could  not  find  their  way  to  her  island  empire. 

Governor  Stanford  represents  the  debtor  class  of  the  coun- 
try, and  they  are  the  farmers  ;  we  presume  Mr.  Addison 
Thomas  represents  the  money-lending  class,  whether  he  be  a 
manufacturer,  merchant,  or  banker.  Governor  Stanford  rep- 
resents a  valuable  and  indispensable  class  of  society,  and 
whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  any  one  regarding  the  in- 
centives which  have  prompted  him  in  his  land-currency  bill, 
we  know  they  are  sincere  and  prompted  by  the  most  unselfish 
motives.  Governor  Stanford  is  a  man  of  abnormal  wealth, 
acquired  in  accordance  with  law.  The  remainder  of  his  years 
and  those  of  his  wife  are  devoted  to  an  equitable  and  gener- 
ous distribution  of  his  great  wealth. 

If  a  dollar  made  of  silver  is  worth  but  seventy  cents, 
with  the  cost  of  its  alloy,  mintage,  and  the  fiat  that  de- 
clares it  good  to  pay  individual  debts  and  government  obli- 
gations, and  receivable  for  all  purposes  of  trade  and  com- 
merce, for  the  purchase  of  all  productions  raised  by  the  farm- 
ers— what  is  the  value  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  bonds, 
upon  which  the  government  authorizes  a  national  bank  to 
issue  nine  hundred  thousand  dollars  of  paper  currency,  which 
it  pledges  itself  to  redeem  in  gold  ?  Government  bonds  are 
mere  paper  printed  with  ink  and  bearing  the  signature  of  a 
Deputy- Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  If  upon  such  paper  as 
this,  worthless  except  for  the  fiat  value  that  is  stamped  upon 
it  by  the  government,  what  is  the  value  of  silver  dollars, 
based  upon  silver  bars  only  valuable  for  plate  and  candle- 
sticks, and  the  ordinary  uses  of  trade  ?  For  each  silver 
dollar  we  have,  at  least,  seventy  cents  in  value,  in  addition  to 
the  fiat  value,  behind  which  lie  the  honor,  the  wealth,  and 
the  prosperity  of  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  in  a  government 
of  law  and  civilization. 

And  why  should  not  the  government  of  the  United  States 
be  required  to  supply  its  people  with  money  at  two  per  cent, 
per  annum,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  be  handled  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  middle  men  ?  Why  should  a  farmer  be  driven  to  a 
bank  or  money-lender  to  secure  aid  for  carrying  on  his  busi- 
ness with  interest  thereon  at  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  in- 
stead of  receiving  it  direct  from  the  treasury  at  two  per  cent.  ? 
The  government  alone  has  the  power  to  coin  and  issue  money. 
National  mints  are  the  workshops  of  the  people.  Why,  then, 
should  not  the  people  have  the  right  to  use  their  own  money, 
based  upon  the  security  of  their  own  lands,  instead  of  having 
it  issued  to  money-lenders,  stock-brokers,  and  Wall  Street 
operators  for  the  purpose  of  gambling  and  sweating  with 
usurious  interest  ? 

Is  it  not  better  for  the  government  to  loan  money  to  farm- 
ers, based  upon  their  agricultural  lands  at  half  their  assessed 
value  at  two  per  cent,  per  annum,  than  to  borrow  the  money 
of  money-kings  and  foreign  bourses  at  four  per  cent,  per  an- 
num ?  Is  it  not  better  to  keep  the  money  in  the  country  than 
to  send  it  abroad  for  the  enrichment  of  foreigners  ?  Would 
not  two  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  three  billion  dollars — not 
more  than  the  pro  rata  of  currency  distributed  in  France — 
contribute  very  largely  to  the  expenses  of  the  government, 
and  relieve  us,  to  that  extent,  of  the  burdens  of  taxation,  and 
have  not  the  people  a  right  to  this,  at  least  as  good  a  right  as 
the  money-lender  and  usurer  to  use  national  money  for  his 
own  advantage  ?  Would  not  the  fact  of  the  distribution  of 
three  billion  dollars  of  currency,  safely  guarded  by  land 
values  and  made  serviceable  for  all  purposes  for  which  money 
is  used,  give  an  impulse  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation,  re- 
duce the  value  of  interest,  and  pay  the  mortgage  debt  of  the 
country  ;  relieve  farms  of  their  incumbrances,  and  make  the 
agricultural  community  self-reliant  and  independent  of  money- 
lenders ?  It  is  to  the  farming  community  that  we  look  for 
our  best  and  safest  legislation.  It  is  upon  farmers'  boys  the 
country  depends  for  its  soldiers. 

Mr.  Addison  Thomas  must  be  patient  with  us  if  we  "  trum- 
pet" somewhat  the  financial  scheme  that  Governor  Stanford 
is  championing  almost  single-handed  against  the  combined 
forces  of  money-lenders.  We  must  also  be  indulged  if  we 
think  that  most  of  the  patriotism  has  abandoned  the  Puritan 
States  of  New  England  and  taken  its  home  in  the  mountains, 
valleys,  and  plains  of  the  great  West. 

The  Argonaut  is  disposed  to  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  animosities  of  the  Civil  War  should  be  closed,  since 
the  South  has  returned  to  its  loyalty  and  a  generation  has 
passed  since  the  war  was  ended.  May  we  not  hope  that  the 
Southern  States  should  be  fully  received  into  the  Union,  and 
the  white  people,  who  compose  their  only  intelligent  popula- 
tion, should  be  intrusted  with  the  ballot?  and  if  we  shall  in- 
dulge the  hope  that  the  Farmers'  Alliance  of  the  Southern 
and  Western  States  should  obtain  the  control  of  the  Congress 


and  the  executive  of  the  United  States,  and,  for  the  purpose 
:  of  ruling  the  government,  designate  Leland  Stanford  as  the 
I  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  may  it  not  be  a  rational  out- 
;  come  and  a  commendable  motive  within  the  lines  of  State 
,  pride  ? 

Pope,  whose  knowledge  of  women  was  theoretical,  wrote 
that 

"  Every  woman  is,  at  heart,  a  rake"  ; 
'  and,  in  our  day,  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  contributes  an  article 
I  to  the  Examiner  to  demonstrate  that  women  are  naturally 
j  immodest,  and  that  men  are  the  preservers  of  sexual  purity. 
I  At  the  start,  she  puts  her  proposition  in  an  interrogative  form 
— "  Is  woman  the  more  immodest  of  the  two  sexes?" — and 
she  supplies   the  answer  by  affirming  that  "  woman's  power 
over  man  is  not  through  the  channels  of  his  mind,"  but  is 
what  she  calls  "altogether  caloric  and  anthracitic,"  meaning, 
probably,  sensual  ;  that  ''women  know  that  the  majority  of 
them  have  but  one  attraction  for  men,  and  that  so  potent  a 
one  that  they  may  as  well  make  the  most  of  it "  ;  that  "  even 
a  virtuous  woman  has  no  respect  for  a  virtuous  man " ;  that 
"  women  of  unassailable  social  position  and  reputation  get 
tired  of  being  respected  by  men";  and  that  "thamost  licen- 
tious poet  that  ever  lived  was  Sappho" — a  statement,  by  the 
way,  which   Mrs.  Atherton  would  have  difficulty  in  proving, 
as  the  only  extant  fragment  of  Sappho  is  decent  enough. 

Speaking  for  the  male  sex,  as  Mrs.  Atherton  must  be  sup- 
posed to  speak  for  the  female  sex,  we  tender  the  author  of 
"  Hermia  Suydam"  thanks  for  the  certificate  of  relative  mod- 
esty she  grants  to  males.  It  is  as  welcome  as  it  is  unex- 
pected. Observers  of  the  long  list  of  male  offenders  against 
the  laws  of  decency,  of  the  constant  activity  of  Mr,  Anthony 
Comstock's  bureau,  and  of  the  bald-heads  in  the  front  rows 
of  the  orchestra  on  a  ballet  night,  are  agreeably  surprised  to 
learn  that,  after  all,  the  virtue  which  came  into  the  world 
when  Eve  ate  the  apple,  chased  from  the  female  soul,  has 
found  refuge  in  manly  hearts.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that 
it  lingers  somewhere.  In  these  days  of  "  Clemenceau 
Cases"  and  erotic  novels,  apprehension  was  felt  that  it  might 
disappear  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  the  hula-hula 
might  supersede  the  cotillon,  and  the  traditional  pair  of  spurs 
and  back-comb  become  the  conventional  ball-dress  of  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  of  the  period. 

There  is  obvious  presumption  in  male  criticism  of  Mrs. 
Atherton's  estimate  of  her  own  sex.  She  ought  to  know.  If 
women  do  really  value  men  in  proportion  to  their  lack  of 
virtue,  if  they  are  tired  of  being  respected,  if  their  sole  re- 
maining attraction  is  what  -Mrs.  Atherton  calls  "  caloric  and 
anthracitic,"  it  is  well  that  men  should  know  it,  to  the  end 
that  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  conditions  of  society. 
But  before  they  give  in  their  adhesion  to  the  new  regime,  they 
will  be  apt  to  require  confirmation  of  this  writer's  views  from 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  better  opportunities  of  appreciating 
the  women  of  the  day  than  have  fallen  to  her  lot.  At  social 
gatherings,  the  predominance  of  the  sensual  over  the  intel- 
lectual— which  she  denounces — has  not  been  generally  ob- 
served. It  is  possible  that,  in  our  society,  language  is  used  for 
the  concealment  of  thought,  and  that  the  modest  virgin  who 
blushes  over  her  Telemaque  really  desires  to  be  treated  with 
disrespect ;  if  so,  the  girls  are  consummate  actresses.  Mrs. 
Atherton  may  not  be  aware  of  the  fact,  but  the  tone  of  con- 
versation in  general  society  was  never  so  decorous  as  it  is  in 
our  day,  and  we  may  add  that  lapses  from  virtue  were  never 
less  frequent.  Of  this  fact,  our  female  Juvenal  may  satisfy 
herself  by  reading  the  fiction  and  the  plays  which  delighted 
her  ancestors  in  the  last  and  the  early  part  of  this  cent- 
ury, and  the  memoirs  which  shed  light  on  real  life  in 
those  days.  If  she  can  not  command  the  leisure  necessary 
for  such  reading,  she  can,  at  any  rate,  by  glancing  over  the 
list  of  girls  she  has  known  in  her  own  time,  and  noting  how 
few  of  them  have  been  themes  of  scandal,  convince  herself 
that  if  the  ladies  of  to-day  do  hanker  after  forbidden  fruit, 
they  must  possess  extraordinary  self-control,  for  they  hardly 
ever  get  it.  According  to  Mrs.  Atherton,  their  hands  are  con- 
stantly in  the  fire,  and  yet  they  rarely  are  burned. 

Modesty — which  Mrs.  Atherton  will  permit  us  to  say  she 
handles  somewhat  crudely — is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  merid- 
ian. A  San  Francisco  girl  will  often  get  her  skirts  wet  on  a 
rainy  day  rather  than  exhibit  her  ankles.  The  same  girl,  in 
Constantinople,  will  uncover  her  knees  in  order  to  cover  her 
face.  A  girl  in  a  ball-room  will  blush  rosy  red  when,  in  the 
whirl  of  the  dance,  a  by-stander  catches  a  glimpse  of  her 
stocking  ;  on  the  following  day,  the -same  girl  will  chat  un- 
concernedly with  a  group  of  men  at  a  watering-place,  with 
nothing  but  a  stocking  to  hide  her  knee  from  their  gaze.  It 
is  all  a  matter  of  conventionality.  Under  the  French  Direct- 
ory, diaphanous  skirts  left  nothing  to  the  imagination  ;  in  our 
own  time,  realism  hides  its  head  under  a  J enness- Miller. 
Mrs.  Atherton  would  persuade  us  that  these  displays  of 
female  charms,  which  fashion  dictated,  were  intended  to 
allure  men  by  appealing  to  the  sexual  instinct.  There  is 
an  atom,  but  merely  an  atom,  of  truth  in  the  notion. 
As  a  whole,  the    proposition  is  false.      Women  dress  not 
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for  men,  but  for  other  women*  on  whom  the  "  caloric  and 
anthracitic  "  are  thrown  away.  As  a  rule,  men  rarely  notice, 
and  hardly  ever  appreciate,  a  triumph  of  female  toilet.  Nor, 
in  choosing  partners  for  life,  are  they  led  by  accidental  reve- 
lations of  female  charms.  Men  select  their  wives  for  other 
reasons.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  sweet  maiden,  fresh  from 
boarding-school,  and  the  young  lady  who  leads  the  ger- 
man  at  the  assemblies,  would  have  no  chance  whatever 
against  Lais,  who  has  no  secrets  for  any  one  and  carries  her 
charms,  like  her  heart,  upon  her  sleeve. 


Some  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  printed  a  pamphlet 
that  made  him  famous,  if  he  were  not  famous  before.  It 
was  entitled  and  known  as  "  Vatican  Decrees."  He  was,  at 
that  time,  distinguished  for  his  anti-Roman  Catholic  opinions. 
He  was  a  distinguished  supporter  of  the  Established  Church 
of  England.  In  this  pamphlet,  entitled  "Vatican  Decrees," 
he  represented  Popery  not  only  as  a  religious  faith,  but  as  a 
state  policy.  In  it,  he  laid  down  the  proposition,  and  main- 
tained it  by  unquestioned  reasoning  and  convincing  argu- 
ment, that  the  Roman  Church  was  opposed  to  all  temporal 
authority.  He  laid  down  the  proposition  that  a  man  who  was 
a  good  Roman  Catholic  was  necessarily  disloyal  to  the  English 
throne;  and  said  (we  quote  from  page  6 1  of  the  volume  :  "  Rome 
requires  a  convert  who  now  joins  her  to  forfeit  his  moral  and 
mental  freedom,  and  to  place  his  loyalty  and  civil  duty  at  the 
mercy  of  another,"  meaning  that  another  was  the  Pope  of 
Rome.  Now,  Mr.  Gladstone  is  endeavoring  to  pass  a  bill 
through  the  English  House  of  Commons  to  remove  religious 
disabilities,  and  to  enable  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  to 
fill  that  position,  even  though  he  is  a  member  of  the  Papal 
Church.  He  would  enable  a  Roman  Catholic  to  be  made 
viceroy  of  Ireland,  representing  her  majesty  the  queen.  The 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  authorized  to  dispense 
the  ecclesiastical  patronage  of  the  Church  of  England. 
It  seems  to  us  that  this  places  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the  position 
of  seeming  to  abandon  the  principles  of  Protestantism  and 
of  the  Church  of  England,  of  which  he  has  been  regarded  an 
able  advocate,  in  order  to  acquire  political  influence.  As  we 
remember  the  subject-matter  of  discussion  in  the  "Vatican 
Decrees,"  Mr.  Gladstone  succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  opinion 
whether  a  Papist  of  good  standing  in  the  Church  of  Rome 
could  be  loyal  to  her  majesty  the  queen,  and  presented  in  a 
series  of  papers  the  opinions,  on  this  subject,  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  statesmen  and  members  of  the  hierarchy 
and  nobility  of  the  realm — such  men  as  Cardinals  Newman 
and  Weissman,  Lord  Howard,  the  Earl  of  Ripon  and  Grey, 
and  others — who  were  driven  to  the  most  specious  arguments 
to  demonstrate  that  a  Roman  Catholic  subject  could  be,  in 
spiritual  affairs,  loyal  to  the  church,  and,  in  civil  affairs, 
loyal  to  the  state.  If  Mr.  Gladstone  was  sincere  and 
in  earnest  then,  he  has  radically  changed  his  opinions  now 
to  such  an  extent  that  we  think  we  may  accuse  him  of 
demagogy,  if  not  of  the  abandonment  of  principle.  How  a 
Papist  can  represent  her  majesty,  a  Protestant  queen,  as  Vice- 
roy of  Ireland,  or  how  a  Papal  lord  chancellor  can  dispense 
the  patronage  of  a  Protestant  establishment,  is  more  than  we 
can  understand. 


In  a  characteristic  article,  the  New  York  Natio?i  makes 
Senator  Ingalls  the  subject  of  abuse  ;  after  having  charged 
him  with  abandoning  the  Republican  party,  with  depressing 
the  foreign  stock-market  in  the  value  of  American  securities, 
with  having  repudiated  party  principles,  with  having  changed 
from  being  a  protectionist  to  a  free  trader,  it  finally  charges 
him  with  the  advocacy  of  a  scheme  to  enable  borrowers  to 
obtain  money  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  with- 
out security. 

We  do  not  understand  that  Senator  Ingalls  has  advocated 
any  measure  that  renders  him  justly  liable  to  the  censorious 
criticism  of  the  New  York  Nation.  Mr.  Ingalls  must  know 
that  the  farming  lands  of  Kansas  are  largely  incumbered,  and 
in  danger  of  confiscation  for  non-payment  of  interest.  If, 
instead  of  borrowing  money  from  individual  money-lenders 
at  the  legal  rate  of  interest  for  Kansas,  they  can  obtain  it  upon 
the  same  security  from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  at 
two  per  cent,  per  annum  interest,  there  seems  to  be  no 
good  reason  why  Senator  Ingalls  should  not  aid  them 
to  do  so.  Corn  at  twelve  and  a  half  cents  per  bushel  may  be 
cheap  for  food  and  convenient  for  fire-wood,  but  it  does  not 
enable  farmers  to  pay  the  mortgages  upon  their  lands,  and  it 
is  not  honest  to  accuse  him  or  the  farming  class  with  a  desire 
to  obtain  money  without  security,  when  they  give  to  the  gov- 
ernment the  same  security  that  they  have  furnished  to  the 
individual  lender  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  charged  that  the  bor- 
rower asks  for  money  without  security,  when  he  is  willing  to 
give  a  mortgage  upon  his  landed  estate  at  half  its  assessed 
value. 

In  Canada,  at  the  present  time,  a  political  contest  is  in  progress  in 
which  all  Americans  should  take  a  deep  interest,  as  the  result  may 
have  a  considerable  influence  on  the  future  of  this  country.  The  voters 
of  Canada  are  divided  into  two  great  parties,  known,  respectively,  as  the 
Conservatives  and  the  Liberals.     The  main  distinction  between  the 


two  parties  is,  that  the  Conservatives  wish  to  take  steps  which  will  ren- 
der the  bonds  connecting  Canada  with  England  indissoluble,  while  the 
Liberals  believe  in  continental  unity,  and  are  anxious  to  form  closer 
relations  with  the  United  States,  even  at  tiie  expense  of  a  complete 
severance  of  the  bonds  connecting  them  with  England.  The  battle- 
cry  of  the  Conservatives  is  "British  Connection,"  and  that  of  the 
Liberals  is  ' '  Continental  Unity,"  and  numerous  meetings  are  being  held 
every  day,  at  which  the  Conservative  speakers  appeal  to  the  feelings  of 
the  voters,  while  the  Liberal  speakers  appeal  to  their  common  sense. 
On  March  5th  the  elections  will  take  place,  and  it  will  be  known  next 
day  whether  or  not  the  Canadians  have  allowed  their  feelings  of 
loyalty  to  England  to  prevail  over  their  desire  for  an  increase  of  pros- 
perity. The  struggle  is  being  watched  with  intense  interest  in  Eng- 
land, as  it  is  felt  there  that  the  triumph  of  the  Liberals  will  be  the  first 
step  toward  the  complete  banishment  of  the  British  flag  from  this  con- 
tinent ;  and  we  should  watch  it  with  equal  interest,  as  the  success  of 
the  Liberals  will  help  us  greatly  in  carrying  out  the  policy  known  as 
the  "  Monroe  doctrine."  The  Conservatives  know  that  a  Liberal  tri- 
umph will  mean,  in  the  immediate  future,  Canadian  independence,  and 
that  independence  will  probably  be  followed  by  the  political  union  of 
Canada  with  this  country,  and  they  are,  therefore,  making  a  fierce 
struggle  for  victory  at  the  polls.  There  are  only  two  great  systems  of 
polity  under  the  guardianship  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race— the  American 
system  and  the  British  system  ;  and  if  Canada  deserts  the  British  sys- 
tem she  must  gravitate  toward  the  American  system.  The  Conserva- 
tives have  a  number  of  strong  forces  working  for  them,  and  it  is  quite 
possible  that  they  will  triumph  this  time  ;  but,  if  so,  the  Liberals  will, 
undoubtedly,  continue  their  present  policy  till  they  succeed.  This  is 
the  first  time  the  present  issue  has  been  brought  before  the  Canadian 
voters  in  a  political  campaign,  and  the  Liberals  can  scarcely  expect  to 
convert  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  once  to  a  belief  in  a  change  of  so 
radical  a  nature,  that  it  will  almost  certainly  result  in  the  separation  of 
Canada  from  the  British  Empire.  Such  a  result  can  be  achieved  only 
by  continued  agitation  and  the  dissemination  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
true  state  of  affairs  among  the  masses  of  the  people.  The  people  of 
England  are  anxious  to  retain  Canada  in  the  empire,  as  the  possession 
of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway  is  of  great  importance  to  them  from 
a  military  and,  also,  from  a  commercial  point  of  view.  At  one  end  of 
the  transcontinental  railway  system  is  Halifax,  the  chief  naval  station 
for  the  Atlantic  squadron  ;  and  at  the  other  end  is  Esquimalt,  the  chief 
naval  station  for  the  Pacific  squadron.  Near  both  naval  stations  are 
inexhaustible  supplies  of  the  most  excellent  coal,  and  immense  supplies 
of  iron  and  timber  for  ship-building  purposes.  On  this  account.  Eng- 
land is,  at  present,  offering  special  inducements  to  Canadians  to  re- 
main loyal  to  the  British  flag  ;  and  these  inducements  will,  no  doubt, 
have  some  effect  at  the  coming  elections,  England  proposes,  if 
Canada  remains  loyal,  to  establish  a  line  of  steamships  between 
British  Columbia  and  Australia,  and  to  strengthen  the  present  line 
between  British  Columbia  and  Japan.  She  proposes,  also,  to  estab- 
lish a  line  of  fast  steamships  between  some  port  in  the  south  of 
England  and  Halifax.  These  liberal  offers  will,  doubtless,  have 
a  great  influence  on  Canadian  voters  next  month.  The  Lib- 
erals will  also  have  to  contend  against  what  is  known,  in 
Canada,  as  the  United  Empire  Loyalist  element.  When  the 
Whigs  were  successful  in  our  Revolutionary  War,  they  made 
matters  so  hot  for  the  Tories,  or  Loyalists,  as  they  were  often  called, 
that  many  thousands  of  the  latter  emigrated  to  Canada,  which  had  at 
that  time  a  very  small  population.  Before  the  Revolutionary  War,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  these  refugees  formed  the  aristocratic  element  of 
the  thirteen  British  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  shore,  and  most  of  them 
were  men  and  women  of  the  highest  culture  and  intelligence,  who  had 
been  leaders  in  the  Tory  party  and  in  society  before  independence -was 
declared.  Many  members  of  these  leading  Tory  families  deserted  their 
party  and  joined  the  Whig  ranks  at  the  lime  of  the  revolution.  Their 
descendants  are  now  known  as  the  "old  families"  of  the  Atlantic 
cities.  The  descendants  of  those  who  remained  in  the  Tory  ranks  are 
now  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  Canada,  and  are  known  as  the 
United  Empire  Loyalist  element  of  the  population.  They  are  mostly 
men  of  influence  and  wealth,  as  they  are  the  descendants  of  pioneers, 
who  selected  the  best  parts  of  the  country  for  settlement.  Canadians, 
of  United  Empire  Loyalist  descent,  are,  in  general,  bitterly  opposed  to 
political  union  with  the  United  States,  as  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition 
to  this  country  has  been  handed  down  from  father  to  son  since  the  time 
of  the  revolution.  The  Whigs  of  revolutionary  days  took  possession 
of  the  property  of  their  forefathers,  and  they  look  upon  Americans  of 
the  present  day  as  representatives  of  the  Whigs.  The  members  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy*  are,  also,  in  general,  opposed  to  form- 
ing closer  relations  with  this  country,  as  their  influence  would  be 
directly  affected  thereby.  When  the  British  colonies  in  America  be- 
gan to  struggle  for  their  independence,  England,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  French-Canadians  from  taking  part  in  the  revolution,  agreed  to 
grant  special  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  granted.  In  Ontario  and  most  of  the  other 
provinces,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  separate  schools,  which  are  main- 
tained at  the  public  expense.  In  Quebec,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  numerous  other  privileges,  which  were  granted  by  the  Imperial 
Parliament,  as  before  mentioned,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  allegiance 
of  the  French-Canadians  at  the  time  of  our  Revolutionary  War.  These 
privileges,  which  are  the  chief  mainstay  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  Canada,  would  be  swept  away  if  Canada  were  to  become  a  part  of 
the  Union,  as  our  constitution  would  not  permit  them  to  exist.  An- 
other force,  acting  in  opposition  to  political  union,  is  furnished  by  the 
large  number  of  Englishmen  of  Conservative  tendencies,  who,  on  em- 
igrating from  England,  chose  Canada  in  preference  to  this  country 
solely  because  they  wished  to  live  under  the  British  flag.  The  manu- 
facturers of  Canada  are,  also,  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
commercial  union  with  this  country,  as  their  establishments,  which  are 
comparatively  small,  would  never  be  able  to  compete  with  our  immense 
manufacturing  establishments.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  there  are 
numerous  powerful  influences  operating  against  the  Liberals  in  their 
efforts  to  bring  about  closer  relations  with  this  country,  and  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  they  do  not  succeed  next  month,  as  they  can  scarcely 
expect  to  succeed  in  overcoming  all  these  obstacles  the  first  time  they 
try.  There  is  little  doubt,  however,  that  they  will  eventually  succeed, 
as  having  once  thrown  down  the  gauntlet, .it  is  not  likely  that  Ihey  will 
draw  back.  Therefore,  as  the  question  of  closer  relations  with  this 
country,  and  consequent  severance  from  the  British  Empire,  has  now 
become  the  leading  question  in  Canada,  it  will  be  wise  for  us  to  inquire 
what  effect  such  an  event  would  have  on  us.  We  have  heard  of  only 
three  stock  objections  on  the  part  of  Americans  to  a  political 
union  of  Canada  with  this  country.  The  first  objection  to  such 
a  union  is  that  there  is  a  solid  mass  of  French -Canadian  voters 
in    the    Province   of  Quebec,    who    are    under   the    control    of   the 


Roman  Catholic  hierarchy.     It  should  not  be  forgotten,  how  e\  er, 
while  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  French-Canadians  form  an 
overwhelming   political    force   in    a    population   of  five  millions,  they 
would  form  an  insignificant  element  in  a  population  of  seventy  mill- 
ions, which  would  be  the  population  of  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
if  united,  at  the  present  time.     These  French -Canadians  would  be  al- 
lowed to  send  only  two  senators  to  Washington,  and  two  senators 
would  be  able  to  accomplish  very  little.     It  would,  therefore,  be  an  in- 
stance of  a   very  small   tail   wagging  a   very   large  dog,  if  a  small 
French-Canadian  population — even  if  solidly  united— were  to  succeed 
in  exerting  any  appreciable  influence  on  the  political  destinies  of  this 
country.     Moreover,  such  special  privileges — as  the    right  to  main- 
tain the  exclusive  use  of  the  French  language  in  their  schools  and  the 
right  of  the  clergy  to  collect  tithes— would  be  swept  away,  if  political 
union  were  to  take  place.     These  privileges,  which  were  granted  by 
the  British  Parliament,  in  order  to  restrain  the  French-Canadians  from 
joining  the  thirteen  colonies  during  the  revolution,  are  the  chief  ob- 
stacles which  prevent  them  from  being  absorbed  by  the  great  body  of 
English-speaking  people  around  them.     It  can  easily  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that,  although  the  French -Canadians  furnish  a  problem  of  huge 
dimensions  in  Canada,  they  would  furnish  no  problem  at  all  if  in  the 
United  States.     A  second  objection  is  that  political  union  would  en- 
able the  Canadian  farmers  to  compete  with  our  farmers  in  our  home 
markets.     It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  they  would  no 
longer  be  Canadian  farmers,  but  American  farmers,  and  as  such  would 
contribute  their  due  share  towards  paying  our  national  debt  and  sup- 
porting our  national  government.    They  would  take  vast  quantities  of 
our  manufactured  goods,  thereby  giving  employment  to  thousands  of 
additional  men  in  our  factories,  and,  in  consequence,  enlarging  our 
home  markets.     As  the  Canadian  winters  are  very  cold,  an  excellent 
market  would  be  furnished  for  our  woolen  goods,  and  this  would  help 
to  keep  up  the  price  of  wool.    The  summers  in  Canada  being  intensely 
hot,  our  cotton  factories  would  be  called  on  to  supply  large  quantities 
of  cotton  goods,  and  this  would  be  a  benefit  to  the   planters  of  the 
South.     The  Canadians,  on  account  of  their  climate,  can  not  grow 
corn  to  any  great  extent,  and  a  very  good  market  would  be  furnished 
for  our  surplus  of  corn.     As  they  can  not  grow  any  of  the  fruits  that 
are  grown  in  warm  latitudes,  they  would  have  to  look  to  us  for  their 
supply.     Other  natural  products  might  be  mentioned  which  they  can 
not  grow,  on  account  of  their  climate,  and  which  we  could  send  to 
them  in  large  quantities.     It  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  although 
Canada  has  a  population  of  only  five  millions,  it  is  a  country  of  vast 
extent,  which,  if  under  the  stars  and  stripes,  would,  in  time,  be  capa- 
ble of  supporting  fifty  millions.     Our  market  in  Canada  would,  there- 
fore, become  larger  every  year.     It  would  be  as  wise  to  strive  to  send 
Minnesota  and  Dakota  adrift  for   the  benefit  of  the  farmers  of  the 
rest  of  the  Union  as  to  strive  to  prevent  Canada  from  becoming  a  part 
of  the  Union,  because  her  farmers  would  compete  with  those  at  pres- 
ent in  this  country.     Canada  would  take  as  much  from  us  as  she  would 
send  to  us,  if  she  became  a  part  of  the  Union.     A  third  objection  is 
that  we  have  sufficient  territory  already,  and  that  the  doubling  of  our 
territory  would  overtax  Congress  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  hold  the  Union  together.     Those  who  bring  this  objection 
forward,  however,  seem  to  forget  that  we  have  a  complete  system  of 
home-rule,  and  that  the  doubling  of  our  territory  would  not  add  a  great 
deal  to  the  work  of  the  general  government.    Congress  deals  only  with 
general  laws,  and  laws  which  are  good  enough  for  the  Union,  as  it  exists 
at  present,  would  be  good  enough  for  this  country  and  Canada,  if  united. 
The  different  parts  of  Canada,  undoubtedly,  have  local  necessities,  but 
the  local  governments  would  deal  with  those  necessities  as  at  present, 
and  Congress  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.    It  would,  in  fact,  be 
a  great  relief  to  Congress  to  get  rid  of  the  Behring  Sea  dispute,  the 
fisheries  trouble,  and  the  care  of  the  long  line  of  custom-houses  along 
our  Northern  border.     The  chief  characteristic  of  Canadians  is  their 
respect  for  the  law,  and  they  would  bring  a  strong  moral  force  into  the 
republic,  which  would,  on  all  occasions,  be  exerted  on  behalf  of  law  and 
order.     Besides,  in  Canada,  there  are  many  statesmen  and  jurists  of 
great  ability  who  would  take  their  place  in  the  front  rank  in  this  coun- 
try and  help  us  to  solve  our  political  problems.     It  is  true  that  these 
men  live  in  a  country  with  a  small  population,  and  that  the  use  of  their 
ability  Is  at  present  circumscribed  on  that  account,  but  this  does  not 
alter  the  fact  that  they  possess  such  ability.     Almost  all  Canadians, 
with  the  exception  of  the  people  of  Quebec,   are  of  English,  Irish, 
Scotch,  and  American  descent,  and,  as  the  standard  of  education  is  one 
of  the  highest  in  the  world,  they  would  add  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  intelligent  voting  element  of  this  country.     The  French-Canadians 
are  the  descendants  of  intelligent  and  enterprising  Frenchmen  who 
came  from  the  finest  part  of  France,  and,  if  emancipated  from  the  dis- 
advantages under  which  they  at  present  labor,  would  play  no  mean 
part  in  the  drama  of  this  continent.     They  possess  a  literature  of  their 
own  which  has,  in  Paris,  given  them  distinction,  and  some  works  writ- 
ten by  French- Canadians  have  met  with  marked  favor  at  the  hands  of 
the  French  Academy.      The  percentage  of  illiterate  persons  among 
French-Canadians  is  much  smaller  than  the  percentage  in  a  number  of 
our  States.     It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  union  of  Canada  with 
this  country  would  not  increase  the  work  of  Congress  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  endanger  the  stability  of  the  Union.     As  to  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  on  the  present  political  parties  by  political  union.it  is 
probable  that  the  Republican  party  would  be  strengthened.     As  the 
people  of  Quebec  are  isolated  by  their  nationality  from  the  rest  of  the 
continent,  it  is  almost  certain  that  they  would  be  strong  advocates  of 
home-rule  and  that  they  would  favor  the  Democratic  party.     There 
are,  also,  many  free  traders  in  Canada  who  would,  doubtless,  become 
Democrats.     The  sympathies  of  some  Canadians  were  with  the  South 
during  the  Civil  War,  and  these  would  probably,  also,  become  Demo- 
crats.    It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  thai,  if  political  union  were 
to  take  place,  more  than  half  of  the  Canadian  voters  would  become 
Republicans,   as  the  majority  of  Canadians  are  firm   believers  in  a 
strong  general  government.    Most  Canadians  who  come  to  the  United 
Slates  become  Republicans,  as,  having  been  accustomed  to  a  strong 
general  government  at  home,  they  are  in  favor  of  one  here.    The 
powers  of  the  general  government  of  Canada  are  much  greater  than 
the  powers  of  our  general  government,  as  it  has  complete  control  of 
the  marriage,  divorce,  and  criminal  laws.     This  accounts  to  a  consid- 
erable extent  for  the  fact  lhat,  in  Canada,  divorces  an'  few  m  number, 
and,  also,  for  the  fact  lhat  murderers  arc  dealt  with  severely.     Thc- 
gencral  government,  acting  through  the  governor-general,  alone  has 
the  power  to  pardon  criminals,  and  local  influences,  operating  at  a  dis- 
tance, have  little  effect  in  thwarting  justice.    Although  most  Canadians 
are  in  favor  of  a  strong  general  government,  it  is  probable  lhat  the 
vast  majority  of  them  would  oppose  such  a  bill  as  the  Force  Bill,  as 
they  are  totally  opposed  to  allowing  civilization  to  be  set  back,  by  per- 
mitting the  lowest  elements  of  the  population  to  rule  the  country. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  23,  1891. 


A    WOMAN'S    WILE. 

Being  a  Tale  Setting  forth  the  [esuitries  of  Dona  Paquita. 

Dona  Paquita  Arcallos  de  Franco  was  a  native  of  Toluca, 
albeit  her  character  belied  not  a  little  her  birthplace.  The 
Toluquefios  are  called  by  the  Mexicans  proper  "guajes" 
(gourds),  since  the  citizens  of  the  national  capital,  notorious 
all  over  the  republic  for  their  hypocrisies  and  roguery,  are 
pleased  to  regard  as  verdancy  or  stupidity  the  good  faith  and 
unsophistication  of  their  mountain  neighbors. 

It  was  undeniable  that  Doiia  Paquita  herself  had  shared, 
erstwhile,  in  this  characteristic  of  her  townsmen  ;  for,  when 
first  she  was  brought  to  Mexico  on  a  visit,  so  delighted  was 
she  with  the  novelty  of  seeing  a  few  plays  and  jugglers,  to 
see  which  her  host,  in  urban  hospitality,  saw  fit  to  escort  the 
girl  and  her  mother,  that  she  acceded  graciously  and  promptly 
to  the  respectable  old  gentleman's  proposition  to  marry  her 
to  his  son,  a  wild  blade  enough,  to  be  sure,  as  an  officer  in 
the  vice-royal  guards  of  honor. 

But  whether  it  was  that  she  belonged  to  that  rather  rare 
variety  of  women  who,  like  wine,  improve  with  age — she 
being  but  fourteen  years  old  at  the  time  of  her  marriage — or 
whether  the  air  of  her  changed  surroundings  modified  her 
nature,  certain  it  is  that  Dona  Paquila,  long  before  she  was 
thirty,  had  developed  so  much  keenness  of  thought  and  so 
much  fertility  of  resource  that  she  was  quite  a  match,  and 
often  more  than  enough,  for  the  shrewdest  knaves  in  Mexico. 

Of  all  beings  in  human  semblance  most  did  she  abhor  the 
Jesuits  ;  yet,  on  the  principle,  no  doubt,  of  fighting  fire  with 
fire,  she  did  not  hesitate  to  employ,  when  occasion  so  seemed 
to  require,  the  subtleties  of  their  practice.  But  all  her  wiles 
and  all  her  forces  were  directed,  once  and  forever,  for  the 
right ;  and  never  scarlet  capa,  swung  by  lusty  matador,  kin- 
dled swifter  and  hotter  ire  in  one  of  the  lordly  bulls  from  the 
haciendas  of  Toluca's  environs  than  awoke  in  the  breast  of  this 
erect  little  slip  of  a  woman  at  the  word  of  an  injustice,  though 
it  were  perpetrated  upon  the  poorest  of  God's  creatures. 

In  the  year  1829  was  passed  by  the  Mexican  Congress, 
Vicente  Guerrero  being  president,  a  law  requiring  all  Span- 
iards to  leave  the  republic  within  a  specified  period — and  that 
a  very  short  one.  In  consequence  of  this  "Act  of  Expul- 
sion," the  Spaniards  who  emigrated  to  the  United  States  alone 
carried  with  them  an  aggregate  capital  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  Among  the  Spanish 
merchants  whose  establishments  were  sacked  and  whose 
whole  future  was  changed  by  this  edict,  was  Don  Jose  Perez 
de  Perez,  whose  great  warehouses  in  the  Calle  de  la  Monterilla 
had  been  among  the  richest  in  Mexico.  His  own  business 
had  been  completely  destroyed  in  the  sacking  of  the  city,  but 
his  two  daughters  had  inherited,  by  virtue  of  the  Salic  law  in 
Spain,  an  entailed  property  from  their  mother's  kindred.  In 
order  to  adjust  and  settle  the  affairs  resultant  from  this  inheri- 
tance, Don  Jose  Perez  de  Perez  had  obtained  an  extension  of 
the  time  he  was  permitted  to  remain  in  Mexico. 

By  this  time,  Don  Agustin  Franco,  who  for  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  had  been  the  father-in-law  of  Doiia  Paquita, 
had  been  reduced  to  poverty,  almost  to  penury.  With  the 
improvidence,  or  want  of  forethought,  characteristic  of  his  race, 
he  had  signed,  some  years  before,  a  bond  for  a  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  a  sum  which  covered  his  whole  fortune.  The 
friend  for  whom  he  thus  pledged  his  substance  disappeared  ; 
it  never  was  known  whether  the  man,  with  fraudulent  intent, 
had  left  the  country,  or  if  he  had  met  with  foul  play,  unknown 
to  his  associates.  The  result  was  the  same,  insomuch  as  re- 
garded Don  Agustin  Franco,  and  the  family,  unaccustomed  as 
are  most  Mexicans  to  laborj  would  have  fared  sorely  but  for  the 
courage,  the  determination,  and  the  practicality  of  Dona  Pa- 
quita. Born  of  a  nation  whose  women,  even  to-day,  if  left 
without  a  man  to  win  the  bread  of  the  family,  hardly  conceive 
of  another  alternative  beyond  marriage  or  dishonor,  this  small, 
inexperienced  woman,  at  whose  skirts  already  tugged  the 
hindering  hands  of  half-a-dozen  children,  manifested  a  valor 
and  an  independence  of  action  that  proved  her  a  leader  born, 
and  made  her  the  mainstay  and  the  hope  of  a  decayed  and 
helpless  family.  Boldly  she  flung  aside  the  prejudices  of  race 
and  caste  against  labor — more  than  all,  against  feminine 
laborers.  Food  and  shelter  for  her  dear  ones  to  her 
meant  more  than  rank  or  social  power.  So  much  value, 
indeed,  she  laid  upon  their  social  connections  as  to  avail 
herself  of  such  influence  to  secure  a  contract  to  supply 
clothing  to  a  certain  branch  of  the  government  service ; 
and  then,  in  the  very  face  of  all  who  would  discourage 
or  deride  so  preposterous,  so  monstrous,  an  innovation, 
she  cast  about  briskly  to  possess  herself  of  all  the  "little 
tailors"  (men  of  little  means,  journeymen,  etc.)  who, 
for  intemperance  or  other  causes,  found  themselves  out  of 
employment.  And  these,  with  the  leadership  and  executive 
faculty  of  a  general,  she  literally  herded  in,  keeping  them 
shut  apart,  locked  up,  in  the  entresol  of  the  great  house,  and 
letting  them  out  but  half  at  a  time  on  Saturday  night,  keep- 
ing the  rest  rigorously  within  doors  over  Sunday,  imitating 
the  time-honored  custom  of  the  guild  of  the  bakers  in 
Mexico,  that  she  might  ha\e  a  relay  to  carry  forward  the 
work,  while  the  absentees  were  bibulously  "  worshiping  Saint 
Monday."  And  so  successful  did  this  enterprise  prove  to  be, 
under  her  efficient  "management,  that  ere  long  Doiia 
Paquita's  innovation  was  yielding  a  net  income  of  ten  good, 
hard  dollars  or  more  daily  ;  the  which  was,  in  those  days — 
for  all  these  things  took  place  between  fifty  and  sixty  years 
since — a  very  Potosi  of  a  revenue,  "above  all,  for  a  woman." 

With  this,  and  about  half  as  much  more  earned  by  the 
husband  of  Dona  Paquita — who  had  taken  the  management 
of  a  large  industrial  establishment — the  family  was  very  com- 
fortably situated.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  her  earnings 
from  the  clothing-contract  business,  Doiia  Paquita  realized  a 
snug  little  sum  from  the  rental  of  apartments  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  house.  In  Mexico,  as  in  Paris,  this  custom  pre- 
vails, and  it  is  generally  the  case  that  even  the  swellest  peo- 
ple live  in  houses  whose  ground-floor  quarters  are  let  to 
small  tradesmen,  while  the  entresol  is  rented  likewise  to  folk 
of  humble  ways  of  life. 


So  Doiia  Paquita  bound  upon  the  iron  lattice  of  three  of 
her  balconies  sheets  of  paper — this,  in  Mexico,  signifying  that 
the  apartments  are  to  let  ;  and  one  day,  when  only  one  of 
these  signs  was  posted,  the  door-porter  brought  for  her  con- 
sideration an  applicant  in  the  person  of  a  man,  old,  bent, 
and  feeble,  white-haired  and  broken  of  aspect,  accompanied 
by  a  girl  of  not  more  than  seventeen,  who  held  in  her  arms 
an  infant  of  apparently  but  a  few  weeks  old,  while  the  old 
man  made  shift  to  carry  another  but  one  stage  older,  and 
barely  able  to  lisp  the  first  numbers  of  baby  utterance. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  trait  which  more  than  another  dis- 
tinguished Doiia  Paquita — and  this  it  was,  no  doubt,  which  had 
contributed  most  to  the  success  of  her  undertakings — it  was 
an  instinctive,  almost  preternatural,  quickness  and  accuracy  in 
judgment  of  her  kind  and  in  reading  the  characters  of  people 
at  sight.  So  that,  in  this  old  man,  touching  in  his  decay, 
courteous,  but  deprecating,  almost  humble,  she  saw  at  once 
the  traces  of  a  man  of  principle  and  the  signs  of  good-breed- 
ing. Therefore,  Dofia  Paquita  laid  aside  the  accounts  that 
she  generally  remained  glancing  over  while  listening  to  sim- 
ilar applications,  and  she  set  for  him  a  chair,  and  another  for 
his  companion,  and  patted  the  cheeks  of  the  children,  before 
she  said,  with  an  intonation  that  took  from  the  words  all  sem- 
blance of  distrust  :  "  I  would  wish  to  know  your  name, 
caballero" 

"  I  am  called,  sefiora,"  he  answered,  in  a  voice  broken  less 
by  age  than  by  suffering — "  I  am  called  Jose*  Perez  de  Perez, 
and  this  is  my  younger  daughter,  Guadalupe."  The  daugh- 
ter's face  and  neck  and  hands  flushed  crimson. 

And  a  great  light  of  instant  comprehension  flashed  over 
Dofia  Paquita.  For,  indeed,  the  pathetic  history  of  this  old 
gentleman,  and  the  sorrowful  wrongs  of  his  daughter,  were  a 
by-word  in  Mexico  the  profligate.  It  has  been  told  already 
how  his  daughters  had  inherited  as  lateral  heirs  under  the 
Spanish  law  ;  but  by  the  terms  of  the  will  that  brought  their 
property,  it  came  to  each  only  on  condition  of  her  marriage, 
and  the  birth  of  a  legitimate  child.  Now  Ana,  the  elder  of 
the  girls,  had  no  sooner  become  an  heiress  than  she  was 
snapped  up,  so  to  speak,  in  marriage  by  one  Manuel  Jocoso, 
a  colonel  in  the  Mexican  service.  He  was  a  handsome  fel- 
low, gay  and  dashing,  but,  like  the  great  majority  of  his  coun- 
trymen, utterly  destitute  of  principle,  at  least  in  so  far  as  con- 
cerned the  honor  of  women.  But  of  this  knew  naught  Don 
Jose'  Perez  de  Perez,  absorbed  in  his  business  affairs,  and,  un- 
suspicious by  nature,  judging  all  men  by  his  own  exceptional 
rectitude.  As  his  own  wife  had  djed  some  years  since,  it 
seemed  to  him,  naturally  enough,  that  the  most  suitable  home 
for  the  fourteen-year-old  Guadalupe  was  beneath  the  roof  of 
her  married  elder  sister.  But  Jocoso,  not  content  with  his 
wife's  share  of  the  property,  yearned  mightily  for  the  portion 
of  Guadalupe,  which,  on  her  failure  to  fulfill  the  terms  of  the 
will,  must  revert  to  her  sister  Ana.  Therefore,  he  deliberately 
and  vilely  introduced  into  his  home  one  of  his  boon  com- 
panions, dissolute  and  shameless  as  himself,  and  Guadalupe, 
very  young  and  very  ignorant,  fell  a  victim  to  a  base  con- 
spiracy. It  may  be  the  civilized  world  will  profess  skepticism 
as  to  the  perpetration  of  such  a  crime  against  the  laws  of  hos- 
pitality, of  decency,  of  humanity.  But  they  who  know  Mex- 
ico well,  they  who  know  the  Mexican  character,  and  who 
have  lived  on  such  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  people  as  to 
learn  the  unwritten  family  histories,  will  say  how  true  it  is 
that  such  deeds  are  done  almost  daily,  and  with  less  deeply 
rooted  motives  than  those  which  actuated  Jocoso. 

This  scoundrel,  when  poor  Guadalupe's  shame  became 
patent,  cast  her  forth  from  his  house  with  a  fine  show  of  virtu- 
ous indignation,  and  when  the  poor  child's  father,  all  too  late, 
learned  what  had  befallen  her,  she  was  not  to  be  found,  for 
she  was  living  in  hiding  with  her  betrayer.  Where  else 
should  she  go  ?  To  whom  turn  in  her  misery  and  disgrace  ? 
If  her  easy-going  brother-in-law  visited  upon  her  so  heavily 
her  misdoing,  how  much  greater  the  severity  she  must  expect 
from  a  man  irreproachable  as  was  her  father.  Thus  it  was 
that  when  Don  Jose  Perez  de  Perez  came  out  of  prison,  into 
which  he  was  thrown  with  many  other  Spaniards,  on  the  con- 
fiscation of  their  property,  the  first  face  that  met  his  gaze  was 
that  of  Guadalupe — pale,  scarce  able  to  stand  from  physical 
weakness,  yet  turned  into  the  street  by  the  villain  who  had 
ruined  her,  whose  two  babes  she  had  beside  her. 

Homeless  himself,  with  hardly  a  cuartilla  to  buy  a  morsel 
of  bread,  what  could  the  father-heart  do  but  open  to  that 
hapless  child  and  lead  her  away  to  share  his  uncertain  future  ? 
Thus  it  was  that  they  had  come  to  the  house  of  Dofia  Paquita. 
And  this  was  the  history  that  she  reviewed  swiftly  when  the 
old  man  spoke  his  name  and  the  name  of  his  daughter. 

"  But  surely,  of  a  truth,  then,  Don  Jose  de  Perez,  my  rooms 
are  at  your  service.  The  rental?  nay,-  nay,  never  fret  for 
that — we  shall  not  fail  to  come  to  terms — rest  assured,  I  am 
not  a  grasping  woman."  And  before  the  poor,  dazed  twain 
could  fairly  realize  the  situation,  Dofia  Paquita  had  her  women 
bustling  hither  and  yonder,  and  had  brought  chocolate  and 
the  sweet,  soft  breakfast -bread  of  the  country  for  their  speedier 
refreshment,  and  a  little  later,  having  had  good  rooms  swept 
and  garnished  and  furnished  with  cullings  from  her  own 
apartments — since  the  poor  old  merchant  had  not  coppers  to 
buy  even  a  ftetate  of  reeds  to  spread  the  mat  for  a  bed,  as  do 
the  Indians  of  the  valley — there  she  installed  the  two. 

And  there  Don  Jose"  Perez  de  Perez  remained,  until,  a  few 
weeks  later,  he  was  carried  forth  to  that  long-term  lodging, 
which  is  but  the  outer  chamber  to  the  great  abode  not  made 
with  hands,  wherein  nor  nation  nor  race  caste  constitutes  a 
bar  to  entrance. 

Guadalupe  and  her  children  remained  the  guests  of  Doiia 
Paquita.  But  that  good  lady  by-and-bye  began  to  cast  about 
for  another  opening  for  them.  It  was  not  that  she  wearied 
of  their  presence  ;  she  had  constancy  as  well  as  courage  in 
her  charities — and  the  former  attribute,  let  it  be  marked,  is 
by  far  the  rarer.  But  it  has  already  been  said  that  an  in- 
justice was  a  constant  scourge  to  this  woman  ;  and  her  blood 
boiled  whenever  she  thought  of  Jocoso's  enjoyment  of  the 
means  he  had  so  foully  gotten.  Always  thinking  on  the  sub- 
ject in  her  moments  of  leisure,  and  when  her  work  was 
purely  mechanical,  she  arrived  at  last  at  what  seemed  to  her 
a  practicable  solution  of  the  problem,  and  away  went  Doiia 


Paquita  to  the  leading  lawyer  of  the  day  in  Mexico.  He 
was  an  old-time  friend  of  the  family,  and  he  had  thought  he 
knew  the  shrewd  little  lady,  but  he  looked  at  her  with  a  re- 
spect, not  a  little  increased,  at  the  end  of  their  conference. 

"Well,  by  my  faith!  Dona  Paquita,  a  light  was  lost  to 
jurisprudence  when  nature  shrouded  you  in  petticoats.  You 
have  the  legal  brain — who  would  expect  to  meet  with  logic  in 
a  woman  ?  But  it  is  strange  that  the  thought  should  not  have 
occurred  to  my  esteemed  colleague,  the  Licentiate  Arroyo — 
you  know  he  is  Jocoso's  lawyer.  Yet  the  client  may  not  have 
stated  the  situation.  It  is  an  iniquitous  business,  yet  these  things 
happen  around  us  daily.  Cosas  de  Mixico — usages  of  the 
country.  But,  my  very  esteemed  Dona  Paquita,  have  you 
made  provision  for  the  circumstance  that  nature  may  not  be 
complaisant  enough  to  aid  us?" 

"  Oh,"  said  Doiia  Paquita,  easily,  "  *  God  helps  those  to 
whom  San  Pedro  giveth,3  and  we  Mexican  women,  as  a  rule, 
have  no  occasion  to  complain  of  a  lack  of  offspring.  It  was 
only  concerning  the  legal  aspect  of  the  case  I  wanted  assur- 
ance. As  to  my  'legal  brain,'  on  which  you  do  me  the  favor 
to  pay  me  unmerited  compliment,  why  you  know,  Senor 
Licenciado^  the  old  adage  says  : 

"  '  Of  lunatic,  doctor,  and  poet 

We  each  have  a  little — and  know  it ! '  * 
"And  I  sometimes  think  one's  brain  really  holds  'of  every- 
thing a  little — like  the  drug-shops.5  " 

"  Now,  Dofia  Paquita,"  cried  the  lawyer,  "you  are  always 
a  formidable  woman,  but  the  devil  himself  would  flee  from 
you  the  day  you  arm  yourself  with  proverbs." 

Dofia  Paquita  wended  homeward  and  called  into  her 
despac/10,  or  little  counting-room,  her  foreman,  Joaquin 
Valencia,  a  Queretano,  an  earnest,  plodding,  faithful  fellow, 
skillful  at  his  trade,  and  withal,  like  his  class  (and  even  his 
race,  for  the  most  part),  superior  to  sensitiveness  on  the  score 
of  such  little  mishaps  as  that  which  had  befallen  Guadalupe. 

Dofia  Paquita,  sure  of  his  allegiance,  laid  her  project  clearly 
before  him.  "  And  now,  Joaquin,"  she  said,  in  conclusion, 
"here  you  have  the  best  of  chances  to  do  an  excellent  stroke 
of  business  for  yourself  and  to  do  a  worthy  act  of  charity  at 
the  same  time — and  you're  a  bigger  fool  than  I  take  you  for  if 
you  don't  marry  Guadalupe  !  " 

"  But,  sefiora  mt  patrona  /  the  young  lady  has  had  her 
mischance,  of  course — but  she  is  still  a  Spaniard — and  of 
aristocratic  family — and  I  am  only  a  poor  devil  of  a  working- 
man — afterward  she  would  despise  my  low  birth — and " 

But  Dofia  Paquita  cavalierly  cut  short  his  protestations  : 
"  Guadalupe  knows  that  gold  will  make  a  chalice  of  a  kitchen 
olla,  and  that  there  is  no  friend  so  powerful  as  the  big,  round 
dollar.  Go  you  to  your  cutting-board,  Joaquin  Valencia,  and 
I  will  arrange  these  matters." 

And  so  poor,  storm-beaten  Guadalupe  and  Joaquin  Valencia 
were  married,  with  no  great  flourish  of  trumpets,  or  pomp,  or 
state,  it  is  true,  but  as  fast  and  firm  as  lay  within  the  func- 
tions of  the  cura  of  the  Sagrario.  And  Doiia  Paquita 
gave  her  foreman  and  his  bride  an  outing,  and  afterward  in- 
sisted, against  Joaquin's  deprecations,  that  they  must  continue 
to  dwell  in  the  house. 

Now  the  same  law  of  primogeniture  under  which  Guada- 
lupe and  her  sister  inherited,  contained  a  clause  providing  that, 
on  the  approach  of  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  one  of  the  inter- 
ested parties,  due  notice  must  be  given  to  those  next  affected 
by  that  event,  that  they  might  appoint  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  and  a 
partera  to  visit  the  interesting  patient  and  guard  against  fraud 
and  deception.  Therefore,  when  Lupe  for  the  third  time  was 
conscious  that  a  new  life  was  bound  up  with  hers,  due  notice 
was  served  upon  her  brother-in-law,  Colonel  Manuel  Jocoso, 
the  delectable,  who  gnashed  the  very  teeth  of  his  soul  with 
rage  at  the  prospect,  and  led  his  wife  a  dog's  life  in  spite  and 
fury.  But  none  the  less,  he  appointed  his  representatives,  who 
prosecuted  their  offices  with  a  pertinacity  and  zeal  that  would 
have  made  poor  Lupe's  life  a  burden  had  not  their  assiduities 
been  thwarted  by  Doiia  Paquita,  whose  astuteness  and  de- 
cision kept  them  strictly  to  the  privileges  that  the  law  exacted. 

But,  notwithstanding  their  vigilance — perhaps,  indeed,  pre- 
cipitated by  it — the  young  mother's  ordeal  came  upon  her  pre- 
maturely, at  a  time  when  neither  of  the  inspectors  was  at 
hand.  The  master  of  the  house  was  away  at  some  gathering 
of  his  fellows,  the  workmen  had  all  been  freed  for  some  rare 
feast-day,  and  Doiia  Paquita  was  alone  in  the  house  with  the 
patient,  her  own  and  Guadalupe's  two  children  all  sleeping 
soundly,  and  Maria,  an  Indian  servant  whom  the  patrona  had 
reared  from  childhood,  and  who  she  knew  was  as  true  as 
steel  to  her  mistress's  interests.  The  trouble  was  short  but 
sharp,  and  when  Doiia  Paquita  found  time  to  think,  it  was 
with  bitter  chagrin,  for  there  lay  before  her  the  dead  body  of 
a  new-born  man-child.  But,  no  matter  how  keen  was  her 
disappointment,  this  was  not  the  woman  to  give  way  to  vain 
regrets  or  supine  lamentations.  First  of  all,  the  poor  little 
lifeless  creature  was  laid  away,  out  of  sight  and  fairly  out  of 
search — only  the  patrona  knew  in  what  nook  or  corner. 
Then,  leaving  Maria  to  watch  beside  the  patient,  she  awak- 
ened her  oldest  child,  a  boy  of  ten  years,  and  went  out  into 
the  midnight  streets,  to  the  arcade  of  the  Parian,  where  a  few 
belated  public  carriages  were  at  the  stand,  in  readiness  for  the 
possible  double  fare  exacted  for  night  service. 

In  those  days,  as  in  the  present,  the  class  of  functionaries 
best  versed  in  the  private  domestic  history  of  high  and  low, 
of  rich  and  poor,  are  the  water-carriers.  Guaranteed  by  their 
trade  a  daily  entrance  into  homes  of  every  degree,  and  con- 
tact and  conversation  with  the  household  servants,  these  un- 
couth, picturesque  men  are  actually  redolent  of  family  secrets. 
And  after  these,  again  by  virtue  of  their  calling,  the  next  best 
versed  are  the  hackney -coachmen.  Thus  Dona  Paquita,  wise 
in  her  day  and  generation,  directed  herself  to  a  little  group  of 
cocheros,  squatting  on  the  kerb-stone,  and  languidly  puffing 
their  cigarettes  in  various  stages  of  somnolency.  They 
aroused  to  a  certain  degree  of  interest  when  she  preferred  her 
question,  but  she  had  taken  the  precaution  to  garb  herself  like 
a  woman  of  the  servant  class  and  to  speak  with  plebeian  ac- 
cent, while  the  boy,  too,  was  closely  muffled,  after  the  fash- 
ion of  Mexicans  abroad  after  nightfall. 

*  "  De  medico,  poeta,  y  loco, 
Todos  tenemos  un  poco." 


February  23,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


"Well,  then,"  mumbled  one  of  the  men,  "  I  do  know  a 
woman  whose  child  was  born*  to-day.     She  was  scrub-girl  in 

the  house  of  Don "  (he  named  a  well-known  magnate), 

"  where  my  sister  is  kitchen-woman.     By  the  same  token,  it 

is  the  son  of  Don who  ought  to  pay  the  churching — 

that  is  God's  truth.  But  no,  of  course,  they  threw  her  into 
the  street — her  and  the  baby.  She  lies  in  a  c/iozatout  by  the 
Salto  de  Agua." 

"Well,  mam's,7'  quoth  Dona  Paquita,  in  the  vernacular,  "  I 
am  going  to  give  thee  five  good  dollars  for  taking  me 
thither." 

This  was  more  than  double  the  regular  night-fee,  and  the 
man  jumped  at  the  bargain.  The  scrub-girl  and  the  grand- 
child of  Don lay  on  a  few  rags  in  a  little  hut  built  of 

refuse  boards  against  one  of  the  arches  of  the  aqueduct ;  she 
was  receiving  the  hospitality  of  a  compassionate  rag-picker, 
and  she  made  not  even  a  feeble  resistance  to  her  visitor's  re- 
quest to  borrow  the  child,  to  be  returned  on  the  second  day, 
with  a  basket  of  food  and  clothing. 

Dona  Paquita  left  the  carriage  far  enough  from  her  own 
home  to  prevent  espionage  by  the  coachman  without  her 
knowledge  :  she  arrived  safely,  gave  over  the  babe  to  Maria, 
with  instructions  to  dress  it  in  the  clothes  prepared  before- 
hand, and  to  lay  it  beside  Guadalupe.  Then  Dona  Paquita 
and  little  Antonio  set  out  again  on  foot  to  the  lonely  street 
of  Santo  Domingo,  where  dwelt  Manuel's  physician  and  his 
attorney.  Both  were  absent,  and  when  she  went  to  the  home 
of  the  midwife,  she,  too,  was  abroad  at  some  junketing. 
Verily,  the  fiesta  had  favored  Doria  Paquita.  Thus,  when 
the  recusant  trio  presented  themselves  the  next  morning,  all 
was  peaceful  and  in  order  in  the  house  of  Dona  Paquita, 
whose  air  bespoke  a  certain  lofty  magnanimity,  slightly 
tinged  with  rebuke,  toward  their  recalcitrancy.  She  complied 
with  all  their  requisitions — indeed,  had  anticipated  all  their 
demands.  Guadalupe's  ordeal,  she  said,  had  come  about  the 
second  hour  of  the  morning,  and  their  own  door-porters  were 
in  evidence  that  she  had  gone  in  person  to  summon  them  at 
that  time.  So  broad-minded  a  woman  as  Dona  Paquita 
would  not,  of  course,  think  it  necessary  to  expatiate  regard- 
ing her  own  movements  during  the  two  hours  preceding  that 
time.  The  medico  of  Colonel  Jocoso  thought  the  child 
somewhat  dark,  Guadalupe  being  of  the  chestnut-haired  type 
of  Spaniards  ;  Dona  Paquita  promptly  found  some  pretext 
to  summon  Guadalupe's  husband,  who  presented  himself  be- 
fore them,  as  to  complexion  very  like  unto  a  well-used  saddle. 
Then  the  gentlemen  took  their  departure,  wrathful,  and  even 
suspicious,  but  impotent  to  suggest  where  aught  was  amiss. 
The  partera  remained  to  watch  over  the  child  until  it  should 
be  twenty-four  hours  old,  for  after  that,  but  not  if  it  should 
die  before,  would  it  be  a  legal  heir,  by  the  Spanish  law.  And 
be  sure  that  Dona  Paquita  was  very  careful  to  see  that  the 
old  hag  laid  not  a  hand  upon  the  babe,  nor  was  left  alone 
with  it  for  a  moment,  in  which  its  little  life  might  be  stifled. 
But  at  last  the  twenty-four  hours  were  over,  and  the  legal- 
ity of  claim  being  now  incontrovertibly  established — for  a 
seven-months'  child  could  lawfully  inherit — the  house  was 
freed  from  surveillance.  Doiia  Paquita,  confiding  the  care 
of  the  patient  and  the  secret  of  her  own  absence  to  her  faith- 
ful Maria,  improved  the  opportunity  to  go  that  night  to  re- 
store the  borrowed  child  to  its  mother,  with  a  generous  gift 
of  clothes,  and  food,  and  money.  Then  she  went  on  to  the 
home  of  a  sister  of  her  own,  widowed  and  very  poor,  who 
lived  in  Tacubaya,  who  had,  she  had  just  learned,  borne  a 
child  the  day  before,  and  that  of  the  same  sex  as  the  one 
substituted  for  Guadalupe's  dead  babe.  This  sister  was  very 
ill,  and  her  husband's  mother,  nursing  her,  gladly  consented 
to  Doha  Paquita's  offer  to  take  away  the  infant  to  the  care  of 
a  nurse  in  the  country.  Thus  Guadalupe's  arms  soon  held 
another  babe,  the  third  that  had  lain  there  within  two 
days. 

Now,  by  the  forms  of  the  Spanish  laws,  when  once  Guada- 
lupe had  lawful  issue  to  claim  her  inheritance,  the  illegitimate 
children  also  were  entitled  to  share  in  her  fortune,  although 
they  should  survive  their  more  fortunate  brothers,  were  they 
but  adopted,  and,  to  this  rneasure,  Joaquin  Valencia  readily 
consented.  And  well  for  himself,  as  well  as  for  the  little 
ones,  he  did  so ;  for  within  three  months  his  wife  sickened 
and  died  of  typhoid  fever,  and  it  was  surely  not  an  unnatural 
thing  that  her  infant  should  not  long  survive  her.  As  for 
Doha  Paquita,  her  favorite  adage  was  :  "  No  fly  can  enter  a 
shut  mouth,"  and  so  it  was  not  likely  that  persons  not  con- 
cerned in  the  subject  should  know  much  of  her  family  affairs, 
or  be  informed  of  the  date  at  which  the  infant  out  at  nurse 
was  restored  to  its  mother,  still  weakly,  but  glad  to  have  her 
child  under  her  own  care  during  this  sickly  season,  which  had 
carried  off  poor  Guadalupe  Perez's  baby  and  many  others. 

The  claim  which  Doha  Paquita  Arcallos  de  Franco  and 
Joaquin  Valencia,  executors  of  Guadalupe  Perez  de  Perez  de 
Valencia,  preferred  against  Colonel  Manuel  Jocoso,  held  so 
well  that  that  clever  plotter — yet  not  quite  clever  enough- 
was  compelled  not  only  to  transfer  the  capital  of  the  heritage, 
but  to  make  good  the  usufruct  he  had  enjoyed  for  years  past. 
For  so  decreed  the  Spanish  laws,  which  were  certainly  very 
good  laws  !  Till  the  day  of  his  death,  this  thwarted  financier 
believed  he  had  been  tricked,  but  he  never  could  settle  to  his 
own  satisfaction  in  what  direction. 

And  if  not  till  the  day  of  her  death,  yet  for  over  fifty  years 
did  Doha  Paquita  -keep  her  secret,  and  then  she  imparted  it 
only  to  her  husband  and  the  son,  who,  a  little  lad,  had  ac- 
companied her  on  that  night-quest,  which  he  still  remembered, 
and  by  whom  the  history  was  related  to  the  present  chronicler. 
As  for  the  two  sons  born  to  Guadalupe  through  the  machi- 
nations of  a  most  infamous  scoundrelism,  they  were  given  by 
Joaquin  Valencia  all  the  tender  care  of  a  father,  and  were 
placed  in  the  institutions  which  afforded  the  best  educational 
facilities  then  known  in  the  republic.  Thus  they  prospered, 
and  made  excellent  use  of  the  money  they  had  through  their 
mother,  and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if,  growing  up  under 
Doiia  Paquita's  tutelage,  they  had  absorbed  the  instincts  of 
her  "legal  brain,"  for  both  became  prominent  lawyers,  and 
one  in  particular  had  no  superior  and  few  equals  among  the 
jurists  of  Mexico.  Y.  H.  Addis. 

Los  ANGELES,  February,  1891. 


LATE     VERSE. 


The  Ballad  of  the  Bowmen. 
What  of  the  bow  ? 

The  bow  was  made  in  England  : 
Of  irue  wood,  of  yew-wood, 
The  wood  of  English  bows  ; 
So  men  who  are  free 
Love  the  old  yew-tree 
And  the  land  where  the  yew-tree  grows. 

What  of  the  cord? 

The  cord  was  made  in  England  : 
A  rough  cord,  a  tough  cord, 
A  cord  that  bowmen  love ; 
So  we'll  drain  our  jacks 
To  the  English  flax 
And  the  land  where  the  hemp  was  wove. 

What  of  the  shaft  ? 

The  shaft  was  cut  in  England  : 
A  long  shaft,  a  strong  shaft. 

Barbed  and  trim  and  true  ; 
So  we'll  drink  all  together 
To  the  gray  goose  feather 
And  the  land  where  the  gray  goose  flew. 

What  of  the  men  ? 

The  men  were  bred  in  England  : 
The  bowmen — the  yeomen — 
The  lads  of  dale  and  fell. 
Here's  to  you — and  to  you ! 
To  the  hearts  that  are  true 
And  the  land  where  the  true  hearts  dwell. 


Nightfall  in  Dordrecht. 
SLUMBER  SUNG. 

The  mill  goes  toiling  slowly  around, 

With  steady  and  solemn  creak. 
And  my  little  one  hears  in  the  kindly  sound 

The  voice  of  the  old  mill  speak  ; 
While  round  and  round  those  big  while  wings 

Grimly  and  ghost-like  creep, 
My  little  one  hears  that  the  old  mill  sings : 
"  Sleep,  little  tulip,  sleep!" 

The  sails  are  reefed  and  the  nets  are  drawn, 

And,  over  his  pot  of  beer, 
The  fisher,  against  the  morrow's  dawn, 

Lustily  maketh  cheer ; 
He  mocks  at  the  winds  that  caper  along 

From  the  far-off  clamorous  deep, 
But  we — we  love  their  lullaby-song 

Of  "Sleep,  little  tulip,  sleep!" 

Shaggy  old  Fritz,  in  slumber  sound, 

Groans  of  the  stony  mart — 
To-morrow  how  proudly  he'll  trot  you  around, 

Hitched  to  our  new  milk  cart ! 
And  you  shall  help  me  blanket  the  kine 

And  fold  the  gentle  sheep, 
And  set  the  herring  a-soak  in  brine — 

But  now,  little  tulip,  sleep  ! 

A  Dream-One  comes  to  button  the  eyes 

That  wearily  droop  and  blink, 
While  the  old  mill  buffets  the  frowning  skies 

And  scolds  at  the  stars  that  wink  ; 
Over  your  face  the  misty  wings 

Of  that  beautiful  Dream-One  sweep. 
And,  rocking  your  cradle,  she  softly  sings  : 
"  Sleep,  little  tulip,  sleep  !  " 

— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 

Courtship  or  Marriage. 
Marriage  is  an  ordered  garden, 

Courtship,  a  sweet  tangled  wood  ; 
Marriage  is  the  sober  Summer, 

Courtship,  Spring,  in  wayward  mood  ; 
Marriage  is  a  deep,  still  river, 

Courtship,  a  bright  laughing  stream  ; 
Marriage  is  a  dear  possession, 

Courtship,  a  perplexing  dream  : — 
Which  of  these,  my  wife,  shall  be 
Crowned  as  best  by  thee  and  me  ? 

Marriage  is  the  blue  day's  beauty. 

Courtship,  the  capricious  morn  ; 
Marriage  is  the  sweet  Rose  gathered, 

Courtship,  bud  still  fenced  with  thorn  ; 
Marriage  is  the  pearl  in  setting. 

Courtship  is  the  dangerous  dive  ; 
Marriage,  the  full  comb  of  honey. 

Courtship,  the  new  buzzing  hive  : — 
Which  of  these,  dear  wife,  shall  be 
First  preferred  by  thee  and  ine  ? 

Oh,  the  tangled  wood  was  lovely, 

When  we  found  it,  in  our  play, 
Parting  curiously  the  branches 

White  with  masses  of  the  May, 
Eagerly  the  paths  exploring 

Leading  to  we  knew  not  where, 
Save  that  million  flowers  edged  them, 

And  that  bird-songs  lit  the  air, 
Thrushes'  joy-notes,  Philomela's 

Still  more  exquisite  despair. 

How  we  wandered  ! — Now  our  wild-wood 

Has  become  a  garden-plot. 
Something  missed  of  that  strange  sweetness, 

In  the  method  of  our  lot. 
Ordered  walks  and  formal  borders 

For  the  wood-paths  strange  and  wild. 
Rose  superb,  and  stately  lily, 

Where  the  careless  wood-flowers  smiled, 
Summer,  grave  and  sober  matron, 

For  young  Spring,  the  eager  child : — 
Which,  oh,  which,  preferred  shall  be, 

Twelve-years'  wife,  by  thee  and  me  ? 

Nay,  the  garden  has  its  glory, 

Stately  flower  and  fruit  mature  ; 
And  the  wild-wood  had  its  dearaess, 

Strange  delights  and  wonders  pure  ; 
And  the  summer  has  fulfillment, 

If  the  spring  has  promise-store  ; 
And  the  river  is  the  deeper. 

If  the  young  brook  laugheth  more  ; 
And  the  real  joy  abideth, 

When  the  teasing  dreams  are  o'er. 

And  the  broad,  blue  sky  has  glories, 

If  the  morn  was  wildly  fair  ; 
And  the  gathered  rose  is  safer, 

If  the  buds  more  piquant  were  ; 
And  the  pearl  is  rare  and  precious. 

If  the  dive  was  full  of  glee  ; 
And  we  would  not  change  our  honey, 

For  the  flower-quest  of  the  bee. 
Sweet  is  Courtship  ;  sweet  is  Marriage  : 

Crown  them,  darling,  pqually  ! 

— /.  R.  Vernon  in  tlic  Leisure  Hour. 


BRITISH  TAXES. 

"Cockaigne"  writes  of  the  Impost  on  Incomes  and  its  Uses. 

I  was  reading,  the  other  day,  some  statistics  in  connection 
with  the  cost  of  the  British  navy,  and  I  was  struck  with  amaze- 
ment at  the  prices  which  the  English  people  pay  for  their 
great  iron-clads.  One  almost  wonders  where  all  the  money 
to  pay  for  them  comes  from,  and  it  ceases  to  be  matter  for  sur- 
prise that  England  should  be  at  once  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est country  on  earth.  What  could  not  be  done  to  alleviate 
the  misery  of  the  London  poor  by  the  application  to  their 
direst  needs  of  the  cost  of  one  iron-clad  ship  ! 

Let  me  give  a  few  samples  of  the  stupendous  burden  which 
British  naval  supremacy  throws  upon  the  people.  All  the 
ships,  of  course,  belong  to  the  queen,  but  the  people  pay  for 

them.     There  is  the  Inflexible.     She  is  what  is  known  as 

and  classed  in  the  navy  as— an  iron-clad  battle-ship.  She  was 
built  m  1882,  and  cost  nine  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand 
pounds  sterling.  Just  imagine,  nearly  five  millions  of  dol- 
lars !  One  ship — can  it  be  believed  ?  And  not  only  that, 
but  since  she  was  built  she  has  had  repairs  done  to  her  cost- 
ing eighty-four  thousand  pounds  more.  Nearly  half  a  mill- 
ion of  dollars  for  the  repairs  of  one  ship  !  The  Bellerophon 
(known  in  the  navy  as  the  "  Bully  Ruffian  "),  the  Minotaur, 
Monarch,  Agincourt,  Hercules,  Northumberland,  Sultan, 
Alexandra,  Dreadnaught,  Neptune,  Colossus,  Edinburgh, 
Collingwood,  Benbow,  Camperdown,  Howe,  Rodney,  and  An- 
son each  cost  the  nation  over  seven  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
while  those  costing  over  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  two 
millions  and  a  half  of  dollars)  each,  are  the  Black  Prince, 
Audacious,  Iron  Duke,  Devastation,  Timeraire,  Thun- 
derer, Superb,  Agamemnon,  Ajax,  Imperieuse,  Galatea,  and 
Warspite.  Thus  we  have,  for  thirty  war-vessels,  the  total 
sum  of  eighteen  millions  of  pounds,  or  ninety  millions  of  dol- 
lars, and  this  is  a  good  deal  under  the  actual  calculation.  I  do 
not  think  the  American  people  would  care  to  have  Columbia 
rule  the  waves  under  the  same  conditions.  It  would  be  too 
dear  at  the  price. 

If  the  German  Emperor  succeeds  in  the  praiseworthy 
movement  with  which  he  is  credited,  namely,  to  induce  Eng- 
land to  stop  building  war-vessels,  he  should  be  regarded  by 
the  English  people  as  their  greatest  benefactor  of  modern  days. 
But  it  is  doubtful  if  they  so  regard  him  at  present.  If  the 
willing  payment  and  unquestioned  submission  to  taxation  be 
signs  of  patriotism,  then  are  the  English  people  the  greatest 
patriots  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Even  Radicals  become 
Conservatives  when  Parliament  is  asked  to  put  its  hand  in  the 
people's  pocket  for  the  grant  of  an  income  to  a  member  of  the 
royal  family.  Gladstone  votes  away  the  tax-payers'  money 
with  charming  abandon  on  such  occasions.  I  believe  En- 
glishmen like  to  be  taxed.  Of  course,  I  except  men  like 
Labouchere  and  Cunningham  Graham.  But  they  are  in  a 
small  minority,  and  in  no  way  express  British  opinion  or  sen- 
timent. And  I  believe  it  is  this  fondness  for  being  taxed 
which  makes  Englishmen  so  content  with  their  free-trade 
policy.  If  they  had  a  protective  tariff,  there  would  not  be 
half  so  many  taxes  to  pay.  It  is  not  only  members  of  the 
aristocracy  (the  majority  of  whom  as  you  meet  them-could 
not  tell  you  the  difference  between  free  trade  and  protection 
if  you  asked)  who  pay  their  taxes  without  a  murmur,  but 
hard-headed  (otherwise  hard-headed,  I  should  say)  business 
men  who  work  diligently  for  their  fortunes,  competences  and 
livings.     It  is  incredible. 

There  is,  however,  one  tax  against  the  continuance  of 
which  there  has  been  a  sort  of  feeble  agitation  of  late.  I  al- 
lude to  what  is  known  as  the  inhabited  house  duty.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  most  iniquitous  tax,  and  should  be  repealed.  Every 
tenant  of  an  inhabited  house,  for  which  over  twenty  pounds  a 
year  rent  is  paid,  is  mulcted  in  ninepence  in  the  pound  on 
the  rent.  It  is  virtually  punishing  a  man  for  living  in  a 
house  whose  rent  is  more  than  twenty  pounds  per  annum. 
And,  like  all  such  taxes,  it  falls  especially  heavy  on  the  people 
of  moderate  means.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  nothing  has  re- 
sulted from  the  feeble  agitation  aforesaid.  The  inhabited 
house  duty  still  goes  on. 

Then  there  is  the  income-tax.  What  Englishman  will  you 
ever  hear  to  say  a  word  of  complaint  about  it?  In  1855, 
this  tax  was  raised  to  one  shilling  and  fourpence  in  the  pound. 
Of  course,  in  case  of  emergency,  the  tax  stands  ready  to  have 
an  additional  penny  or  two  added  to  it — the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer  at  his  wits'  ends  to  know  how  to  get  the  price  of 
new  ships  can  always  fall  back  on  the  income-tax,  and  peo- 
ple— I  was  going  to  say  grin  and  bear  it,  but  bear  it  and 
grin,  would  come  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  true  that  all  incomes 
under  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  are  exempt,  and  that 
on  those  below  four  hundred,  a  deduction  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  is  allowed,  so  that  people  of  very  small  means  go  free. 
But  I  almost  think  the  average  Englishman  of  small  means 
wishes  his  means  were  greater,  not  altogether  because  he 
would  have  more  money,  but  because  he  could  then  pay  in- 
come-tax. 

By  the  gentry  the  annual  income-tax  is  paid  imperceptibly. 
The  whole  business  is  managed  by  the  family  solicitor,  for 
your  average  English  gentleman's  idea  of  his  income  is  just 
what  his  lawyer  or  man  of  business  pays  into  his  bank  account 
every  quarter.  This  is,  of  course,  less  the  tax,  and  so  the 
only  knowledge  or  idea  the  "gentleman"  has  of  the  tax  is  a 
vague  sort  of  impression  (gained  from  hearing  other  people 
talk  hazily  about  it)  that  he  would  have  had  a  bigger  balance 
in  his  favor  if  something  (he  does  not  know  what)  had  not 
been  deducted  first.  What  he  pays  in  the  pound,  or  why  he 
pays  it,  or  for  what  it  is  required,  he  knows  no  more  than  the 
man  in  the  moon  or  the  Emperor  of  China.  It  might  be  one 
farthing,  or  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven  pence,  it  would  be 
just  the  same.  He  would  pay  either  cheerfully  and  without 
question.  In  the  mind  of  the  gentry,  the  income-tax  is  as 
much  a  bulwark  of  liberty  as  Magna  Charta,  as  much  a 
symbol  of  British  greatness  as  the  crown  itself,  and  as  soon 
would  they  see  one  interfered  or  tampered  with  as  the 
other.  Cockaigne. 

London,  January  31,  1891, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


February  23,  1891. 


TWO    NOTABLE    ENGAGEMENTS. 


"Van  Gryse"  on  the  Betrothals  of  Miss  Langdon  and  Jack  Astor. 

New  York's  prize  beauty  and  prize  parti  have  gone  off  the 
hooks.  Miss  Langdon  and  young  Astor  are  engaged — not  to 
each  other — that  would  be  such  a  union  of  beauty  and  money 
as  never  took  place  since  "  the  gallant  young  Hervey  was 
married  to  the  beautiful  Molly  Lepell."  The  prize  beauty 
has  found  a  mate  in  New  York,  transplanted  from  Baltimore. 
The  pearl  of  the  Astors  has  gone  afield  as  far  as  Philadel- 
phia for  his. 

Miss  Langdon,  as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  one  of  the 
New  York  beauties  for  more  years  than  it  would  be  quite 
polite  to  tell.  En  effet,  she  is  in  the  vicinity  of  thirty — a  dan- 
gerously  fascinating  age,  as  all  the  sages  will  tell  you.  She 
has  been  a  lovely  and  enchanting  figure  for  the  last  twelve 
years.  Men  have  been  in  love  with  her  by  the  dozens,  by 
scores,  by  flocks — so  they  say.  To  look  at  her,  you  would 
not  wonder.  She  is  a  beautiful  creature — a  little  plump, 
brown  in  coloring,  high-bred  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word, 
a  lady  of  a  good  stock,  and  with  a  fortune,  too. 

She  has  a  very  sweet  manner,  having  that  wonderful  gift  of 
remembering  faces  which  has  been  the  fortune  of  self-made 
men  and  been  the  great  glory  of  statesmen.  When  boys, 
and  dudes,  and  other  strange  birds  are  presented  to  her  at 
festivities,  she  never  forgets  them.  When  next  they  meet, 
she  always  has  a  smile  and  word  for  these  waifs  and  strays 
of  the  gay  world,  who  have  grown  so  used  to  being  cut  by 
the  pampered  young  women  of  high  life  that  they  are  ready 
to  weep  with  rapture  when  the  beautiful  Miss  Langdon  show- 
ers her  lovely  smiles  on  them. 

In  family,  she  belongs  to  the  Astor  tribe.  She  is  the  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  late  John  Jacob.  This  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  money  comes.  Her  own  fortune  is  a  good 
twenty  or  twenty-five  thousand  a  year.  Is  it  remarkable  that, 
with  this  solid  attraction  to  back  the  more  fleeting  one  of 
beauty,  admirers  should  have  been  as  thick  as  leaves  in  Val- 
lombrosa  ?  When  you  see  the  way  the  New  York  fortune- 
hunters  pursue  the  ugly  rich  girls,  you  can  form  a  vague  idea 
of  how  they  dog  the  footsteps  of  the  pretty  rich  girls,  who 
are  kept  as  busy  refusing  proposals  as  Longfellow  used  to  be 
writing  autographs.   - 

The  fiance  of  this  goddess  is  a  young  man  of  fam- 
ily, wealth,  and  prowess.  His  name  is  Carroll — Carroll, 
of  Baltimore — all  the  good  Southerners  know  what  that 
means.  He  is  a  mighty  hunter,  an  African  traveler,  a  clever 
man,  not  in  the  least  a  dude  or  german  leader,  not  in  the 
least  handsome.  He  is  one  of  the  sons  of  Governor  Carroll, 
of  Maryland,  and  grandson  of  old  Royal  Phelps,  of  New 
York.  This  old  man  was  a  great  and  singular  personage  ; 
the  people  who  knew  him  had  the  strangest  stories  to  tell  of 
him.  He  was  an  autocrat,  a  despot.  Nobody  knew  exactly 
where  he  came  from — some  said  he  was  of  fine  blood,  the 
best  New  England  stock.  Others  had  it  that  he  came  up 
from  South  America  when  he  was  a  lad,  and  that  he  used  to 
be  a  billiard-marker  there — in  Brazil,  somewhere. 

Anyway,  it  was  a  long  time  ago  when  he  first  rose  up  to 
the  top  in  New  York.  He  made  a  fortune,  became  a  mill- 
ionaire ever  so  many  times  over,  married  his  prettiest 
daughter  to  a  Carroll,  of  Maryland,  and  was  a  successful 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  Nobody  ever  dared  to  dis- 
pute his  orders.  He  was  as  hard  as  he  was  clever,  and  as 
despotic  as  King  Lear.  He  left  millions  to  his  grandchildren, 
a  slice  of  which  is  the  portion  of  Miss  Langdon's  young 
man. 

Apropos  of  the  Carrolls,  one  of  them  married  Miss  Ban- 
croft, in  quite  a  romantic  way.  Miss  Bancroft  was  the 
granddaughter  of  the  historian — the  old  historian  who  lived 
in  Washington.  She  was  pretty  and  chic,  had  a  captivating 
way  with  her,  and  was  brought  up  in  France,  so  that  when 
she  came  to  Washington  to  live  with  grandpapa,  she  had  a 
little  French  accent  that  was  the  most  bewilderingly  fascinat- 
ing thing  in  Washington. 

She  had  a  small  fortune  —  a  modest  one.  Gay  and 
gallant  Frenchmen  ran  after  Miss  Bancroft  and  her  for- 
tune in  the  most  determined  and  unfaltering  way.  Finally, 
she  was  captured  by  a  marquis,  who  was  more  attractive,  or 
more  persevering,  than  the  others,  and  they  were  betrothed 
in  the  French  fashion.  The  whole  affair  was  as  French  as 
possible.  The  marquis  was  rather  past  his  prime,  and 
anxious,  as  the  Yicomte  de  Florae  puts  it,  "  to  marry  and 
range  himself."  He  was  about  twice  his  fiancee's  age,  and 
they  knew  each  other  only  slightly.  It  was  all  very  aristo- 
cratic and  French — -the  courting  was  conducted  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  family,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  prudent 
Gaul. 

After  this,  Miss  Bancroft  came  to  Washington  to  stay  with 
her  grandpapa.  While  there  she  met  a  young  Carroll,  only 
just  in  his  twenties.  They  fell  in  love,  but  the  marquis  stood 
in  the  way.  A  short  time  after  her  arrival,  her  grandpapa, 
the  venerable  historian,  gave  a  banquet  at  which  the  engage- 
ment to  the  marquis  was  announced.  But  love,  which  is  said 
to  laugh  at  locksmiths,  can  also  laugh  at  marquises.  The 
day  after  the  banquet,  the  fiancee  of  the  marquis  "  packed  her 
trunk  and  away  she  flew  "  with  her  Carroll.  The  romance  of 
this  elopement  dazzled  and  delighted  society,  which  is  always 
pining  for  the  picturesque  to  enliven  the  deadly  common- 
placeness  of  its  humdrum  surroundings.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Car- 
roll were  the  hero  and  heroine  of  the  hour.  As  for  'the  mar- 
quis, nobody  knows  what  happened  to  him.  He  is  probably  on 
the  trail  of  some  other  lovely  American  who  has  many  dollars 
to  her  dot 

The  other  engagement  is  a  great  shock  to  Gotham's  spirits. 
The  Astor  money  has  twice  gone  to  one  of  Philadelphia's 
daughters,  which  does  not  cause  the  New  York  beauty  to  sing 
praises  to  the  Astor  taste.  It  is  generally  considered  to  be  a 
melancholy  defection  on  the  part  of  the  young  man.  New 
York  has  a  little  way  of  being  snubby  to  Philadelphia,  which, 
as  every  one  knows,  is  as  gay  and  lively  as  Tadmor  in  the 
wilderness,  as  enterprising  as  an  Irish  village  in  a  peat-bog. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Philadelphian  A  ■  msels  have  a  way 


of  capturing  the  New  York  eligibles  "that  is  rather  discourag- 
ing. They  say  it  is  the  Quaker  blood  that  does  it.  These 
demure  young  ladies,  whose  grandparents  said  "  thee "  and 
"  thou,"  and  who  are  as  prim  and  pretty  as  double  dahlias, 
have  something  wonderfully  taking  about  them.  No  style, 
they  say,  no  air,  no  poise  ;  but  their  manners  are  as  sweet  as 
those  of  amiable  children,  and  their  complexions,  which  in 
their  grandmothers'  day  were  shaded  from  the  sun  by  big 
Quaker  bonnets,  are  as  fresh  and  as  daintily  fine  as  the  inside 
petal  of  a  briar-rose. 

Young  Astor's  choice  is  said  to  be  very  handsome — the  tall, 
slim,  lily-like  type.  She  is  of  a  good  stock  and  well-bred. 
There  is  a  mamma  in  the  background,  who  is  quite  the  Ro- 
man-matron style.  Mamma  is  extremely  clever  and  Juno- 
esque — they  sometimes  grow  them  that  way  in  Philadelphia, 
but  it  takes  several  generations  raised  in  a  green-house  to  per- 
fect the  type.  This  Cornelia  has  another  jewel,  quite  as 
pretty  as  young  Astor's  betrothed,  who  will  shine  upon  New 
York  next  season  and  probably  carry  oft"  the  second-best  prize 
left  in  the  market. 

Young  Astor  himself  is  not  possessed  of  those  god-like 
mental  endowments  which  Hamlet  spoke  of  as  giorifying 
man.  He  is  a  broad-shouldered,  athletic,  rather  slow  young 
fellow,  who  wears  good  clothes  and  has  plenty  of  spare  time 
on  his  hands.  Like  the  peers  in  "  Iolanthe,"  he  "does  noth- 
ing in  particular  and  does  it  very  well."  He  has  none  of  the 
literary  leanings  of  his  cousin  William  Waldorf,  but  is  slow 
of  tongue  and  rather  boyish  and  simple-minded.  But  he  has 
a  temper  of  his  own.  A  winter  or  two  back,  he  had  a  row  at 
one  of  the  subscription  dances  of  the  season  with  a  man 
named  Burroughs.  It  was  a  boyish  piece  of  business.  Bur- 
roughs— who.  by  the  way,  is  said  to  have  been  refused  admit- 
tance to  the  Manhattan  Club  because  he  wore  a  hat  with  a 
curly  brim  when  straight  brims  were  en  regie,  or  vice  versa — 
addressed  Mr.  Astor  .with  some  harmless  question,  in  the  end 
of  which,  however,  lurked  a  barbed  sting.  He  called  Mr. 
Jack  Astor  by  his  Christian  name  and  patronymic,  leaving, 
however,  a  long  pause  between  the  two  syllables  of  the  last 
name,  thus,  "  Mr.  Jack  As — tor." 

When  the  true  inwardness  of  this  insult  penetrated  Mr. 
Astor's  understanding,  he  waxed  exceeding  wroth,  and  in  the 
language  of  the  P.  R.,  he  put  the  offending  Burroughs  to 
sleep,  or  would  have  put  him  to  sleep,  but  that  many  sur- 
rounding gentlemen  rushed  in  and  saved  the  wearer  of  the 
offensively  brimmed  hat  from  speedy  extinction.  Mr.  Astor 
was  appeased  and  Mr.  Burroughs  waked  up,  and  the  affair 
passed  off  without  any  direful  results.  But  when  people  use 
Mr.  Astor's  two  names  now  in  that  young  man's  hearing, 
they  take  care  to  make  no  pause  whatever  between  the  sylla- 
bles of  the  surname. 

The  Astor  engagement  has  been  denied  and  reported  a 
dozen  times.  The  young  lady  and  her  mamma  did  not  wish 
it  known  until  the  spring — hence  the  denials.  The  bnde- 
groom-elect  was  the  one  who  gave  it  away.  It  appears  that, 
being  in  love  and  having  plenty  of  idle  time,  he  was  wont  to 
call  on  his  beloved  quite  continuously,  and  generally  in  the 
afternoon.  She  lived  in  a  flat  within  view  of  one  of  the  up- 
town club's  biggest  windows.  The  loungers  therein  grew 
familiar  with  the  sight  of  the  young  millionaire  ascending  the 
brown-stone  steps  of  this  apartment-house.  After  they  had 
seen  him  a  good  number  of  times,  they  openly  accused  him 
of  a  iendresse  toward  the  young  beauty  from  Philadelphia. 
He  owned  the  soft  impeachment,  and,  it  is  said,  then  and 
there  confessed  the  engagement. 

He  is  the  last  unmarried  Astor  of  his  generation.  There 
can  be  no  more  marrying  and  giving  in  marriage  in  that 
family  for  the  next  twelve  or  fifteen  years.  The  Astor  nurser- 
ies are  full  of  babies  that  will  some  day  have  more  money 
than  they  will  know  what  to  do  with,  and  will  be  leaders  of  fash- 
ion, and,  perhaps,  write  books,  like  the  literary  W.  W.,  who 
is  now  the  head  of  his  clan.  Until  these  diminutive  people 
are  of  a  size  and  dignity  to  enter  the  social  arena,  the  name 
of  Astor  will  not  figure  largely  in  the  column  of  marriages. 
The  last  daughter  was  married  some  years  ago.  The  last 
and  only  son  will  be  disposed  of  next  week. 

New  York,  February  12,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  only  thing  that  saved  the  immense  volume  of  tele- 
graphic business  which  is  daily  transmitted  over  the  wires  be- 
tween New  York  and  Chicago,  during  the  recent  wide-spread 
storm,  was  a  single  little  telegraphic  instrument,  invented  in 
England,  called  the  "  Wheatstone."  The  Wheatstone  is  a 
duplex  machine,  which  the  telegraph  people  refer  to  irrever- 
ently as  the  "  old  mill,"  because  it  can  grind  out -such  an  ever- 
lasting amount  of  "copy."  An  expert  telegraph  " sender " 
can  transmit  forty  words  a  minute.  The  old  mill  can  do  ten 
times  as  much  and  keep  it  up  indefinitely.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary to  do  is  to  take  the  dispatches  which  are  to  be  sent  and 
give  them  to  a  man,  who  takes  a  punch  and  cuts  dashes  and 
dots  and  spaces  into  a  strip  of  paper  to  represent  the  let- 
ters of  the  message  to  be  transmitted.  When  he  gets  through 
this  operation,  the  perforated  strip  looks  not  unlike  a  sheet  of 
orguinette  music,  only  it  is  not  so  wide.  When  several  thou- 
sand words  have  oeen  properly  prepared,  the  strip  of  perfor- 
ated paper  is  fed  into  the  mouth  of  the  old  mill,  and  the 
message  is  ground  out  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  at  the  rate 
of  four  hundred  words  a  minute.  The  machine  works  me- 
chanically and  does  not  require  an  operator  of  skill.  The 
transmitted  message  is  received  at  the  other  end  in  the  shape 
of  a  strip  of  paper  punched  full  of  dots  and  dashes  represent- 
ing the  Morse  alphabet.  This  strip  is  cut  up  into  sections 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  expert  type-writers  who  read  the 
Morse  alphabet,  and  the  message  is  reproduced  in  printed 
characters.  This  machine  will  furnish  work  enough  to  keep 
ten  girls  busy  copying.  During  one  of  the  most  trying  days 
of  the  recent  storm,  the  mill  ground  out  thirty  thousand  words 
in  an  hour,  thus  doing  the  work  of  ten  expert  senders. 


Thomas  A.  Edison  is  reported  to  have  discovered  a  "  cure" 
for  that  swell  affair,  the  gout  ;  but  the  extent  of  his  discovery 
seems  as  yet  to  be  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  an  acid  that 
will  dissolve  the  chalky  formations  found  in  gouty  joints. 


It  is  believed  that  ex-Mayor  Cobb,  of  Boston,  is  dying  of 
arsenical  poisons  absorbed  from  wall-paper  in  his  own  house. 

A  large  amount  of  real-estate  in  Wisconsin,  mostly  about 
Green  Bay,  has  stood  for  many  years  in  the  name  of  Algernon 
Sartoris,  Nellie  Grant's  husband. 

Judge  Peffer  says  that  of  the  hundreds  of  congratulatory 
letters  which  he  has  received  since  his  election  as  senator,  not 
one  has  come  from  the  moneyed  classes. 

The  body  of  the  extremely  rich  and  eccentric  Duke  of 
Bedford,  whose  recent  sudden  taking  oft'  caused  a  sensation 
in  England,  was  incinerated  in  a  crematory  built  especially 
for  this  one  cremation. 

John  E.  Parsons,  the  New  York  lawyer,  is  said  to  have  re- 
ceived a  fee  of  four  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  legal  serv- 
ices in  organizing  the  Sugar  Trust.  This  is  believed  to  be 
the  largest  fee  ever  paid  in  this  country. 

Senator  Stanford  says  he  receives  on  an  average  two  hun- 
dred letters  a  day  commending  the  bill  he  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  which  money  can  be  borrowed  on  land  from  the 
government  at  two  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Congress  has  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  George  H. 
Skidmore,  United  States  Vice-Consul-General  at  Kanagawa, 
Japan,  to  accept  a  silver  medal  presented  to  him  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Japan  for  saving  a  Japanese  subject  from  drowning. 

Edward  Lennon,  the  Irishman,  who  has  just  died  in  New 
York  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  five  years,  carried  a  pike 
in  the  great  Irish  rebellion  of  1798.  He  had  papers  in  his 
possession  proving  his  birth   in   County   Deny,  Ireland,  in 

17S5. 

In  consequence  of  the  recent  duel  between  Count  Deym 
and  Count  Luetzon,  of  the  Austrian  Embassy  in  London,  the 
Queen  of  England  has  asked  Lord  Salisbury  to  request  for- 
eign governments  to  refrain  from  appointing  so  many  honor- 
ary secretaries  of  legation. 

The  delicate  sensibilities  of  that  cultured  patriot  from 
Kansas,  Jeremiah  Simpson,  who  hopes  to  be  the  leader  of 
great  reform  movements  in  the  next  House  of  Representatives 
at  Washington,  are  so  offended  by  the  French  used  on  the 
bills  of  fare  in  the  hotels  at  the  capital  that  he  proposes  to 
suppress  it  by  legislative  enactment. 

The  youngest  lieutenant  in  the  Prussian  army  is  Count 
William  von  Rothenburg,  who  was  recently  assigned  to  the 
first  regiment  of  dragoons.  As  the  count  was  bom  in  1881, 
he  is  at  present  scarcely  ten  years  old.  As  a  matter  of  course, 
the  young  man  does  no  active  duty  as  yet.  He  owes  his  ap- 
pointment to  the  ancient  privileges  of  his  family. 

Francis  the  Second  of  Naples,  that  luckless  Bourbon 
dunce  whose  throne  Garibaldi  overthrew  in  1 S60,  and  who  is 
said  to  be  one  of  Daudet's  "  kings  in  exile,"  still  lives  in  aim- 
less comfort  in  Paris,  where  his  sole  activity  is  walking  once 
a  day  from  his  apartment  to  the  Church  of  St.  Philippe  to  say 
his  prayers.     He  is  rather  small  and  insignificant. 

The  serious  illness  of  Mr.  G  W.  Smailey  has  forced  his 
retirement,  temporarily,  at  least,  from  the  place  of  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune.  While  he  is  con- 
valescing in  the  south  of  France,  Henry  W.  Lucy,  formerly 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  also  known  as  "  Toby, 
M.  P.,"  of  Punch,  will  prove  a  very  acceptable  substitute. 

Wilson  Noble,  the  member  of  Parliament  for  Hastings, 
England,  and  the  son-in-law  of  R.  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of  Boston, 
the  author  of  "  Two  Years  before  the  Mast,"  has  been  left  an 
allowance  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  a  year  by  his  father, 
John  Noble,  the  varnish  manufacturer.  By  an  eccentric  pro- 
vision of  the  will,  this  income  is  to  be  reduced  ten  thousand 
dollars  if  the  son  ever  fails  of  elettion  to  Parliament. 

The  King  of  Spain  is  still  a  baby  ;  the  Queen  of  Holland 
is  no  more  than  a  school-girl ;  the  Emperor  of  Austria  has, 
owing  to  the  death  of  Prince  Rudolph,  no  son  to  fill  his 
throne  ;  Emperor  William  of  Germany  would,  if  he  passed 
away,  leave  nobody  as  his  successor  to  be  Kriegs  Herr,  or 
War  Lord,  except  a  boy  of  eight.  The  Czarowitz  of  Russia  is 
twenty-two,  but  he  is  unmarried,  and  the  Prince  of  Naples, 
heir  to  the  Italian  throne,  is  also  childless. 

Mayor  Grant,  a  short  time  ago,  was  invited  to  a  wedding, 
and,  as  is  the  custom,  the  bride  wore  a  yellow  garter  presented 
by  her  bridesmaid,  which,  according  to  luck,  must  be  returned 
the  next  day.  The  bridesmaid's  name  was  Mary  Grant.  The 
day  following  the  wedding,  the  garter  was  neatly  done  up  and 
sent.  The  chirography  being  somewhat  misty,  the  postman 
delivered  the  package  to  Mayor  Grant.  The  old  adage  goes  : 
"  The  one  who  receives  the  bride's  garter  will  be  married  in- 
side a  year." 

Among  the  deaths  which  that  of  Mr.  Windom  recalls, 
owing  to  some  resemblance  thereto,  are  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  who  fell  into  fatal  convulsions  while  protesting 
against  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  subdue  the  American 
Colonies  ;  of  ex-President  John  Quincy  Adams,  who  sank 
into  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  the  midst  of 
an  impassioned  speech;  and  of  Senator  "  Zach  "  Chandler, 
who  died  in  bed,  at  his  hotel  in  Chieago,  a  few  hours  after  de- 
livering a  brilliant  speech  in  McCormick  Hall. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Prince  Philip  of  Coburg,  eldest  son  of 
Duke  Augustus  and  the  Princess  Clementine  of  Orleans,  and 
husband  of  the  Princess  Louise  of  Belgium,  that  he  was  the 
boon  companion  of  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria,  and  was  with 
him  at  the  orgies  which  preceded  the  Meyerling  tragedy. 
Otherwise,  the  Belgians  might  be  led  to  modify  the  Salic 
article  of  the  constitution,  and  give  the  throne — lately  left 
without  a  direct  heir  by  the  death  of  Prince  Baldwin,  son  of 
the  Count  of  Flanders — to  the  Princess  Louise.  Curiously 
enough,  there  was  no  European  state  so  much  governed  by 
women  as  Belgium  until  the  French  Revolution. 
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A    SMART    WOMAN. 


How  Mme.   Boucicaut  Directed   the  Affairs  of  the  "Bon   Marche.' 


The  American  visitor  who  leaves  the  boulevards  on  the 
north  of  the  Seine  to  visit  Aristide  Boucicaut's  great  creation 
is  liable,  unless  he  be  otherwise  directed,  to  select  one  of  the 
old-fashioned  and  irregular  thoroughfares  that  lead  from  the 
"  Institut  de  France"  to  the  heart  of  the  Latin  Quarter. 
Whether  he  go  up  the  Rue  Bonaparte,  the  Rue  de  Seine,  or 
the  Rue  des  Saints-Peres,  glimpses  of  old  Paris  will  meet  his 
gaze.  The  streets  are  narrow  and  the  ancient  buildings — 
though  more  or  less  Renaissance  in  style — have  a  forbidding 
face  that  is  only  enlivened  at  times  by  the  colored  prints  in 
numerous  old  print-store  windows  and  the  welcome  signs  of 
the  ubiquitous  mas/roquet.  After  being  stared  at  by  sundry 
fat  concierges — whose  principal  occupation  in  Paris  seems  to 
be  lounging  at  their  porte-cocheres— 'Cat  visitor,  following  the 
dingy  pavement,  reaches  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  where  a  dis- 
tant view  of  green  trees  greets  him,  from  behind  which  rises  a 
handsome  block  of  new  buildings — and  he  feels  at  once  that 
he  is  approaching  modern  civilization  again.  That  block  con- 
stitutes the  "  grands  magasins  du  Bon  Marche."  One  is  im- 
pressed with  the  structure  from  the  first,  and  no  wonder,  for 
beside  being  five  stories  high  and  adorned  with  divers  domes, 
it  covers  a  superficial  area  of  12,000  square  yards.  In  this 
hive  of  industry  are  over  3,500  employees,  of  both  sexes,  and 
at  no  hour  of  the  day  does  the  attendance  of  customers  fall 
below  2,000,  while  the  average  number  is  fully  double  that. 
With  these  figures  before  our  eyes,  we  are  not  surprised  that 
the  last  yearly  returns  of  money  taken  over  the  counter  should 
aggregate  the  almost  fabulous  sum  of  123,234,523  francs,  or 
little  short  of  $25,000,000  ! 

The  growth  and  development  of  this  enormous  enterprise 
is  so  intimately  associated  with  the  careers  of  Aristide  Bouci- 
caut and  his  wife  that  a  brief  biographical  notice  of  them 
must  necessarily  precede  any  remarks  on  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  house.  Jacques  Aristide  Boucicaut  was  a  typical 
provincial  Frenchman — to  his  dying  day  he  never  acquired 
the  Parisian  accent — and  was  born  at  the  commencement  of 
the  century  in  the  town  of  Beleme  (Orne).  The  son  of  a 
small  hatter  of  modest  income,  his  battle  of  life  began  at  an 
early  age.  He  was  clerk  in  a  provincial  dry-goods  store, 
whence  he  drifted  to  Paris — that  Mecca  of  all  aspiring  pro- 
vincials. He  at  once  found  employment  in  the  house  of  the 
"Petit  St.  Thomas";  but,  in  1852,  he  entered  the  "Bon 
Marche,"  then  a  comparatively  small  dry-goods  establish- 
ment, doing  a  business  of  less  than  450,000  francs  a  year. 
The  proprietor,  M.  Videau,  retired  from  the  direction  of 
affairs  in  1858,  and  five  years  later  Boucicaut  (whose  energy 
had  increased  the  annual  volume  of  business  to  over  7,000,000 
francs)  bought  out  the  concern  on  easy  terms.  Boucicaut  was 
an  original  genius,  and  far  ahead  of  his  time  in  his  concep- 
tion of  what  business  methods  ought  to  be.  He  felt  that  ex- 
traordinary success  could  only  be  attained  by  offering  special 
inducements  to  the  public  to  buy,  and  securing  the  active  co- 
operation of  his  employees  by  inducements  no  less  substan- 
tial. To  the  public  he  offered  his  goods  at  the  lowest  possi- 
ble prices,  and  he  also  adopted  the  rule  of  accepting  the  re- 
turn of  any  article  that  had  ceased  to  please  the  purchaser, 
providing  the  same  had  not  been  injured  by  use.  Toward  his 
employees  he  pursued  a  most  liberal  course  ;  he  improved 
their  food  and  lodgings,  lessened  their  hours  of  labor,  and  in- 
creased their  wages,  but  more  than  all  this,  he  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  the  beneficent  oligarchical  system,  by  which,  at  the 
present  day,  the  great  majority  of  the  "  Bon  Marche's  "  clerks 
are  participants  in  the  profits  of  the  house. 

The  first  stone  of  the  magnificent  new  edifice  which  was  to 
replace  the  original  building — a  miserable  construction — was 
laid  on  September  9,  1869,  and  upon  its  completion  in  1872, 
the  establishment  entered  upon  a  new  era.  It  was  far  more 
than  a  dry-goods  store  ;  it  had  become  an  emporium  for  many 
articles  of  necessity  and  luxury  never  gathered  under  a  single 
roof  before.  To  all  that  is  embraced  in  the  term  dry-goods, 
were  added  jewelry,  carpets,  perfumery,  furniture,  bric-a-brac, 
harness,  stationery,  shoes,  toys,  and  that  host  of  small  objects 
falling  under  the  general  term  of  Articles  de  Paris. 

In  the  year  1S76,  Boucicaut's  philanthropic  plans  for  the 
amelioration  of  his  employees  took  a  practical  shape.  To- 
gether with  his  son  Anthony  Aristide,  he  founded  the  "  Bou- 
cicaut Provident  Fund,"  in  the  benefits  of  which  every  em- 
ployee having  a  five-years'  uninterrupted  attendance  in  the 
house  was  allowed  to  participate.  The  fund  was  sustained 
by  means  of  a  sum  annually  deducted  from  the  profits  of  the 
business,  and  an  idea  of  its  beneficent  result  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  on  the  first  of  August,  1888,  it  had  in- 
creased from  62,020  francs  to  1,253,746  francs,  the  bene- 
ficiaries being  1,385  in  number.  Each  participant  in  the 
fund  has  an  individual  account,  which  is  increased  by  an  an- 
nual interest  of  four  per  cent,  on  the  capital.  The  right  to 
obtain  the  capital  is  acquired  by  all  female  employees  having 
served  for  fifteen  years,  and  by  all  male  employees  serving 
twenty  years.  The  fund  has  paid  out  since  its  foundation 
over  350,000  francs  to  its  various  participants  or  to  their  heirs. 
Almost  simultaneously  with  the  foundation  of  the  Provident 
Fund,  the  owner  of  the  "  Bon  Marche "  organized  a  daily 
distribution  of  milk  among  the  poor  families  who  were  over- 
burdened with  infant  children.  This  was  but  one  of  the  many 
outside  charities  that  distinguished  his  career,  arid  for  which  he 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  Benevolence.  Aristide  Boucicaut  breathed  his  last  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  December,  1877,  leaving  the  "  Bon  Marche  " 
in  charge  of  his  only  son.  The  latter  had  been  born  and 
bred  in  Paris,  and  had  led  a  life  not  uncommon  to  the  youth 
of  that  gay  city.  Lacking  the  stamina  of  his  provincial  an- 
cestors, he  succumbed,  in  1879,  to  an  insidious  malady,  leav- 
ing the  great  work  of  his  father's  brain  and  energy  to  the 
care  of  his  no  less  energetic  mother,  Mme.  Marguerite  Guerin 
Boucicaut. 

This  remarkable  woman  was  born  on  the  third  of  January, 
18 16,  in  the  village  of  Verjux  (Saone-et-Loire).  The  daugh- 
ter of  poor  peasants,  she  came  to   Paris  in  her  teens,  and, 


while  following  the  vocation  of  a  laundress,  she  met  Bouci- 
caut, then  clerk  at  the  Petit  St.  Thomas.  A  short  acquaint- 
ance sufficed  to  make  the  pair  man  and  wife,  and  henceforth 
they  worked  together  for  the  same  laudable  end.  Not  long 
after  assuming  control  of  the  establishment,  Mme.  Boucicaut, 
in  order  to  insure  the  continuance  of  the  business  after  her 
death,  incorporated  the  "  Bon  Marche  "  society  for  the  legal 
limit  of  thirty  years,  with  a  capital  of  20,000,000  francs,  and 
opened  a  reserve  fund,  which  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  of 
1888,  had  reached  the  sum  of  21,800,000  francs.  Of  the 
400  shares  of  the  company,  she  gave  up  a  large  portion  to 
her  employees  on  easy  terms,  and  thus  it  was  placed  within 
the  reach  of  even  the  humblest  among  them,  first  to  become 
interested  in  the  amount  of  business  done,  next  to  participate 
in  the  profits,  and  finally  to  become  an  actual  member  of  the 
firm.  In  order  to  crown  the  work  of  her  late  husband,  Mme. 
Boucicaut  went  even  further.  On  the  fourth  of  August,  1 8S6, 
this  good  woman  formed  a  ."  Retiring  Pension  Fund,"  and  in 
order  that  it  should  in  nowise  depend  upon  the  beneficiaries — 
her  employees — for  support,  she  endowed  it  with  the  sum  of 
5,000,000  francs  out  of  her  private  fortune.  Every  employee 
with  the  record  of  twenty  years'  service  is  entitled  to  a  pen- 
sion, although  it  is  not  paid  to  males  before  their  fiftieth  year, 
nor  to  women  under  forty-five.  The  pension  is  for  life,  and 
varies  from  600  to  1,500  francs  a  year. 

Mme.  Boucicaut  died  at  Cannes,  on  December  8,  1887. 
Her  will  was  drawn  up  in  "mystic"  form,  as  the  French  put 
it ;  that  is  to  say,  its  contents  were  known  only  to  the  testator 
herself.  Of  her  many  subordinates  she  had  forgotten  none. 
According  to  their  length  of  service  they  received  1,000,  3.000, 
6,000,  or  10,000  francs.  These  bequests  alone  aggregated 
nearly  20,000,000  francs.  In  addition,  the  deceased  left  them 
her  property  of  Fontenay-aux-Roses,  valued  at  over  a  million 
francs,  as  a  convalescent  home.  Among  her  other  legacies 
was  the  sum  of  2,645,000  francs  for  the  founding  of  three 
houses  of  refuge  ;  1,000,000  francs  to  the  St.  Nicholas  Col- 
lege of  Paris,  and  500,000  francs  each  to  the  School  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Young  Economists  and  the  Preparatory 
School  of  the  Rue  Picpus.  She  also  left  large  sums  to  vari- 
ous scientific,  artistic,  benevolent,  and  religious  societies,  and, 
in  short,  scattered  her  colossal  fortune  with  an  open  hand.  As 
showing  her  tolerant  spirit — very  unusual  in  a  French  provin- 
cial Catholic  —  it  may  be  said  that  she  bequeathed  large 
amounts  to  the  Protestant,  Jewish,  and  Russian  orthodox 
clergy  of  Paris. 

By  a  special  provision  of  her  will,  Mme.  Boucicaut  ap- 
pointed three  of  her  oldest  assistants  a  council  of  administra- 
tion ot  the  firm  to  conduct  the  business. 

Whether  one  enters  the  huge  building  of  the  "  Bon  Marche  " 
by  the  Rue  de  Sevres,  the  Rue  du  Bac,  the  Rue  Velpeau,  or 
the  Rue  de  Babylone,  the  effect  is  equally  amazing.  Every- 
where reigns  the  greatest  animation,  eager  buyers  seizing 
upon  the  fascinating  bargains  that  attentive  clerks  are  display- 
ing. Here  is  a  rainbow  of  colored  silks,  there  are  vast  spider- 
webs  of  lace  suspended  in  air.  In  this  case  are  alluring  de- 
vices in  leather,  in  that,  an  orient  of  gorgeous  fans.  Perfect 
taste  is  displayed  in  the  general  arrangement  of  goods,  and 
not  least  attractive  are  the  smiling  faces  of  the  saleswomen, 
in  their  neat,  black  costume. 

An  imposing  staircase  leads  from  each  of  the  four  large 
entrances  to  the  floors  above,  where  new  temptations 
beset  the  unwary.  The  "  Bon  Marche "  employees  never 
solicit  patronage.  The  habit  of  "  pricing  "  goods,  so  common 
in  England  and  this  country,  is  comparatively  new  to  French 
vendors.  Those  women  who  have  not  the  slightest  scruples 
in  monopolizing  a  salesman's  time  the  best  portion  of  a  fore- 
noon, with  no  other  object  in  view  than  to  satisfy  their  idle 
curiosity,  are  a  special  object  of  dislike.  Every  kind  of  nation- 
ality is  represented  in  the  "  Bon  Marche "  at  nearly  every 
hour  of  the  day.  Indeed,  there  are  moments  when  French 
is  scarcely  heard  among  the  customers.  The  Anglo-Saxon 
element  predominates,  but  you  also  hear  a  great  deal  of  Ger- 
man, Russian,  Hungarian,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  even  some 
Asiatic  tongues.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  the  hundred 
or  more  interpreters  nearly  nine-tenths  are  for  the  English 
language  alone.  Very  few  foreigners  besides  the  English  and 
Americans  seem  to  be  ignorant  of  the  language  of  Moliere. 

If  appearances  can  be  relied  upon,  the  employees  of  the 
"  Bon  Marche  "  form  a  prosperous  and  happy  community. 
Rosy  cheeks  and  sparkling  eyes  seem  to  be  the  rule,  and  their 
dress  is  fresh  and  neat.  They  have  little  about  them  sug- 
gestive of  the  calicot  (French  slang  for  "  counter-jumper  "), 
that  most  despised  of  mortals  in  the  centre  of  French  civiliza- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  3,500  employees  of  the  "Bon 
Marche"  is  fed  within  the  princincts  of  the  establishment, 
while  500  of  them  are  lodged  there  as  well.  A  trip  through 
the  "  Bon  Marche  "  dining,  sleeping,  and  sitting-rooms,  the 
kitchen  and  pantry,  well  repays  the  visitor.  The  dining-hall 
alone  is  a  marvel.  It  is  the  longest  apartment  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  meals  are  taken  in  three  tablees  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  entire  force  is  divided  into  three  squads  who  eat  in 
turn,  each  tablee  being  allowed  a  full  hour  ;  for  your  French- 
man, whatever  else  he  will  submit  to,  objects  to  being  rushed 
through  his  food.  And  how  different  are  these  meals  to  the 
wretched  nourishment  consumed  by  American  clerks  at  their 
boarding-houses  and  cheap  restaurants  !  To  begin  with,  each 
person  receives  his  half  litre  of  good  red  wine  both  at  dejetiner 
and  dinner.  That  detail  alone  signifies  four  thousand  quarts 
or  thereabouts  a  day  ;  for  the  truckmen  and  manual  laborers 
are  allowed  an  extra  bottle.  This  was  the  menu  for  dinner 
the  day  of  my  visit  : 

POTAGE. 
Crotite  au  pot.     (Vegetable  soup. ) 

ENTREE. 

Civet  de  lievre.     (Hare  stew.) 

ROTl. 

Beefsteak. 

LEGUMES. 

Pommes  de  terre,  maitre  d 'hotel. 

(Potatoes  with  butter  and  parsley.) 

Haricots  sautis.     (String  beans.) 

Choux  de  bruxelles.     (Brussels  sprouts.) 

SALADE. 

Chicorie. 
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The  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  daily  fare.  By  the  pay- 
ment of  one  or  two  sous  extra,  the  diner  can  have  his  little 
glass  of  cognac,  kirsch,  or  anisette.  As  the  working  hours 
are  very  long,  extending  from  eight  in  the  morning  to  eight 
at  night,  the  meals  are  considered  the  proper  time  for  relaxa- 
tion. After  terminating  their  repast,  the  clerks  linger  over  the 
fascinating  petit  verre,  discussing  politics  or  playing  domi- 
noes. There  is  an  extensive  and  well-equipped  kitchen  and  a 
large  staff  of  cooks  under  the  supervision  of  an  experienced 
chef. 

The  employees  of  the  "  Bon  Marche  "  enjoy  other  advan- 
tages beside  that  of  being  well  fed.  The  worthy  founder  of 
the  house  established  free  evening-classes  for  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music,  foreign  languages,  and  fencing.  The  most 
promising  students  in  English  are  sent  to  London,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  house,  for  six  months  to  perfect  themselves.  I 
was  present  at  an  assault-at-arms  and  a  musical  entertain- 
ment, and  can  bear  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  both  per- 
formances. 

Unlike  the  English  "  bazaar  "  stores,  the  "  Bon  Marche" " 
only  insists  upon  exercising  that  close  supervision  over  its 
employees  which  is  involved  by  their  living  on  the  premises 
so  long  as  their  salaries  make  it  impossible  for  them  to 
lodge  comfortably  elsewhere.  Thus,  young  fellows  from  the 
country,  who  enter  the  establishment  with  merely  nominal 
wages,  find  a  temporary  home  ready  prepared  for  them, 
which  they  leave  when  advancement  enables  them  to  provide 
entirely  for  themselves.  The  plan  is  a  still  greater  boon  to 
the  young  women  who  constitute  a  large  percentage  of  the 
internes,  or  indoor  population  of  the  "  Bon  Marche."  Real- 
izing the  temptations  that  beset  their  paths  in  a  city  like 
Pans,  Mme.  Boucicaut  devoted  motherly  attention  to  them. 
She  set  aside  comfortable  apartments  for  them  in  a  new 
building  belonging  to  her  in  the  Rue  de  Babylone,  in  which 
every  inmate  was  given  a  large,  square  room  to  heiself  and 
the  use  of  a  handsome  salon,  or  sitting-room.  Monthly  en- 
tertainments would  be  given  and  receptions  held,  and,  in  fact, 
everything  done  to  make  life  agreeable.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  barracks  about  the  Boucicaut  premises,  and  the  polished 
oaken  floors,  prettily  draped  windows,  and  ornamented 
mantels  impart  a  home-like  air.  The  salon  above-mentioned 
is  furnished  in  plush,  and  contains  oil  portraits  and  marble 
busts  of  Aristide  Boucicaut  and  wife.  The  girls  have  unre- 
stricted access  to  the  apartment,  and  scarcely  an  evening 
passes  that  they  do  not  congregate  there  to  enjoy  the  excel- 
lent piano  and  each  other's  society. 

The  handsome  and  capacious  stables  of  the  "  Bon  Marche  " 
lodge  two  hundred  horses.  The  architecture  is  modeled  after 
that  of  the  Due  d'Aumale's  stables  at  Chantilly,  and  is  most  - 
imposing  with  its  Grecian  columns,  iron-work  wrought  into 
many  artistic  forms,  and  marble  slabs  and  wainscotings  of 
variegated  hues.  In  the  adjoining  court-yard  stand  eighty 
vans,  which  daily  deliver  goods  within  a  circuit  of  fifteen 
miles. 

I  have  referred  to  the  council  of  administration,  or  board 
of  directors,  in  whose  hands  repose  the  destinies  of  the  vast 
establishment.  This  board  is  seconded  by  fourteen  so-called 
administrateurs.  The  two  bodies  meet  regularly  three  times 
a  week  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Plassard,  to  discuss  the  in- 
terests of  the  house.  There  are,  further,  forty -seven  buyers — 
with  as  many  seconds,  or  substitutes — who  meet  about  once  a 
month  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  suggestions  or  com- 
plaints. The  control  of  discipline  and  general  supervision 
during  working  hours  is  vested  in  nine  inspectors  and  twenty- 
four  floor-walkers.  Insubordination  and  especially  acts  of 
discourtesy  toward  customers  are  immediately  reported  and 
acted  upon. 

Compared  with  salaries  in  America,  French  clerks  are,  as  a 
general  thing  underpaid  ;  nevertheless,  I  was  told  that  few  of 
the  "  Bon  Marche"  employees  made  less  than  2,400  francs  a 
year  in  addition  to  their  board,  and  many  of  the  ordinary 
salesmen  received  as  high  as  5,000  and  6,000  francs.  The 
buyers,  on  the  other  hand,  were  enabled  to  make  all  the  way 
from  12,000  to  40,000  francs  a  year.  As  to  the  admimstra- 
teurs,  some  of  them  are  wealthy  men,  while  the  three  chiefs 
of  the  establishment  can  be  squarely  set  down  as  million- 
aires. 

The  routine  business  of  the  store  seems  to  run  smoothly, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  expedited  by  the  introduction  of  the 
American  automatic  cash  "  yanker."  The  "  Bon  Marche  " 
has  a  tedious  system  by  which  every  customer  is  obliged  to 
wait  until  the  salesman  has  delivered  the  money  in  person  at 
the  desk  and  registered  the  purchase. 

Among  other  features,  the  free  art  gallery  deserves 
notice.  Its  contributors  are  allowed  to  pocket  the  entire  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sales  they  may  effect  without  the  payment  of 
one  sou  to  the  house  for  commission.  Then  there  is  the 
daily  charity  to  the  poor  of  the  neighborhood,  who  assemble, 
from  eight  to  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  one  of  the  side 
entrances  and  carry  away  sufficient  food  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  Nor  should  the  splendid  reading-room  in  the 
centre  of  the  building,  affording  unlimited  gratuitous  con- 
veniences to  the  customer,  be  forgotten  ;  and  last,  but  not 
least,  the  "  free  lunch  " — that  glorious  American  institution, 
with  a  complete  wine  and  liqueur  list. 
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Many  Western  towns — Omaha,  in  particular — are  filled, 
just  at  present,  with  itinerant  venders  of  souvenirs  of  the 
fight  at  *Wounded  Knee,  and  for  a  moderate  investment  of 
cash  the  Eastern  tenderfoot  can  procure  any  sort  of  a  relic — 
from  "the  leggins  the  Medicine  Man  wore  when  he  threw  up 
a  handful  of  dirt  and  ordered  the  red  devils  to  fire "  to  a 
ghost-dance  shirt.  A'  genuine  article  of  this  sort,  brought  by 
a  Chicago  newspaper  man  from  the  battle-field,  where  it  was 
stripped  from  the  back  of  a  dead  squaw,  is  made  of  white 
cotton-cloth,  embroidered  with  yellow.  It  is  covered  with 
blood  from  the  wound  that  caused  the  former  owner's  death, 
and  is  a  most  ghastly  trophy. 


The'late  Duke  of  Bedford  made  the  twelfth  peer  to  com- 
mit suicide  during  this  century. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"John  Wiley  &  Sons  have  in  preparation  'The 
Soldier's  First  Aid  Handbook,'  by  Captain  William 
D.  Dietz,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  A."  The  foregoing  para- 
graph is  going  the  rounds  of  the  literary  papers. 
The  Captain  Dietz  is  the  surgeon  who  shot  his  wife 
and  himself  at  a  military  post  in  San  Francisco 
Harbor  a  few  days  ago. 

One  of  the  vital  questions  of  the  day  is  discussed 
in  the  March  Popular  Science  Monthly  by  Professor 
William  Graham  in  "  Supposed  Tendencies  to  So- 
cialism." 

A  new  volume  by  Bret  Harte,  containing  "A 
Sappho  of  Green  Springs"  and  other  stories,  is 
promised  soon  from  the  Riverside  Press. 

In  her  literary  letter  to  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
Miss  Jeannette  Gilder  writes  : 

"Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  arranged  with  Mr.  Kipling  for  the 
'  syndicate  rights '  in  his  novelette,  'The  Light  that  Failed.' 
This  story  ran  through  a  number  of  newspapers,  and  was 
then  published  in  one  issue  of  Lippincott's  Magazine.  Mr. 
Kipling's  agent  in  London  protested  that  Mr.  McClurehad 
no  right  to  dispose  of  the  story  for  publication  in  its  entirety 
for  one  issue.  Mr.  McClure  contended  that  Lippuicott's,  be- 
ing a  magazine,  came  under  the  head  of  periodicals,  and 
that  he  had  a  right  to  sell  it  to  a  periodical  to  publish  as  it 
pleased.  Mr.  Kipling,  like  Brer  Fox,  'lay  low,'  and  he 
has  got  his  revenge,  for  what  he  regards  as  shabby  treatment, 
by  writing  at  least  a  third  more  than  the  original  story  for  the 
authorized  Macmillan  edition,  and  entirely  reversing  the  de- 
nouement of  the  plot.  So  that  those  publishers  who  have 
brought  out  the  book  from  the  syndicate  versions  have  not 
got  the  tale  as  most  readers  will  want  it." 

On  the  list  of  books  soon  to  appear  from  the  press 
of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  is  an  English  work,  entitled 
"A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  which  comprises  essays  by 
various  writers,  edited  by  Thomas  McKay,  with  an 
introduction  by  Herbert  Spencer.  It  is  described  as 
"an  argument  against  socialism  and  socialist  legisla- 
tion." 

A  new  volume  by  Mr.  Aldrich,  "The  Sisters' 
Tragedy,  with  Other  Poems,  Lyrical  and  Dramatic," 
will  be  published  shortly  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co. 

Work  is  now  being  pushed  on  the  next  Christmas 
numbers  of  the  magazines  and  periodicals.  The 
poets,  wits,  and  story-writers  have  all  done  their 
part  of  the  work,  and  the  artists  are  now  engaged 
on  the  illustrations.  Nobody  upsets  the  conven- 
tional order  of  things  more  than  the  magazine  men. 
The  March  magazines  are  now  printed,  the  numbers 
for  the  early  summer  months  are  being  "made  up," 
or  arranged,  six  months  ahead  of  time. 

One  of  several  valuable  articles  in  the  March 
Popular  Science  Monthly  is  an  explanation  of  "  Dr. 
Koch's  Method  of  Treating  Consumption,"  by  Dr. 
G.  A.  Heron,  a  London  physician,  and  a  friend  of 
the  discoverer. 

The  death  of  Octave  Feuillet  leaves  but  one  sur- 
vivor of  the  eminent  generation  of  writers  to  which 
belonged  Alphonse  Karr,  who  died  last  autumn  ; 
Victor  Hugo,  born  in  1802  ;  Balzac,  in  1719  ;  Dumas 
fere,  in  1806  ;  George  Sand,  in  1804  ;  Sainte  Beuve, 
in  1804 ;  Alfred  de  Musset,  in  1810  ;  Theophile 
Gautier,  in  1811.  Arsene  Houssaye,  who  is  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  remains  the  sole  star  of  this  extra- 
ordinary brilliant  circle.  After  them  were  born  the 
generation  of  Theodore  de  Banville,  Baudelaire, 
Flaubert,  Dumas  Jils,  varying  from  1820  to  1830. 
Then  has  come  the  generation  of  Zola,  Alphonse 
Daudet  (1840  and  1845) ;  then  Guy  de  Maupassant, 
Paul  Bourgetand  their  disciples,  who  are  from  thirty 
to  forty  years  of  age. 

A  revised  edition  of  "  Poole's  Index  to  Periodical 
Literature"  is  just  ready  for  publication  by  the 
Riverside  Press,  in  two  parts,  or  in  one,  as  best  suits 
the  wishes  of  purchasers. 

An  explanation  of  the  real  nature  of  Voodoo, 
traces  of  which  are  found  among  the  negroes  in  our 
Southern  States,  with  a  description  of  the  strange 
and  wild  ceremonies  connected  with  it,  will  appear 
in  the  March  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  writer, 
Hon.  Major  A.  B.  Ellis,  is  an  officer  in  the  British 
army. 

Miss  Braddon  has  a  new  novel  nearly  completed. 
It  is  called  "  The  Fate  Reader,"  and  will  first  appear 
as  a  newspaper  serial. 

One  would  imagine  that  any  author  would  avoid 
the  error  of  sending  a  short  story  or  a  serial  novel  to 
the  North  American  Review  or  a  poem  to  the 
Forum,  and  yet  scores  of  authors  are  doing  these 
very  things  every  month  (says  E.  W.  Bok).  A 
bright  literary  woman,  who  persistently  sent  six 
batches  of  poetry  at  different  times  to  the  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  felt  aggrieved  because  in  each  in- 
stance her  verses  came  back. 

Professor  Huxley's  letters  on  General  Booth's 
"  Darkest  England"  scheme  will  be  published  with 
the  title  "  Social  Diseases  and  Worse  Remedies." 

The  Spanish  novel  by  Valera,  known  as  "Dona 
Luz,"  which  has  been  praised  by  Mr.  Howells,  will 
be  issued  at  once  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  their 
Town  and  Country  Library.  The  translation  has 
been  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Serrano,  who  translated 
Valera's  "  Pepita  Ximenez."  A  new  edition  of  the 
latter  work  will  be  brought  out  at  the  same  time. 

New  editions  have  been  called  for  of  Colonel 
Johnston's  "Widow  Guthrie,"  Gail  Hamilton's 
"  Washington  Bible  Class,"  and  G.  H.  EUwanger's 


"Story  of  My  House."  As  the  first  editions  of 
these  works  were  much  larger  than  first  editions 
commonly  are,  this  indicates  a  very  active  demand 
for  the  three  works,  all  of  which  were  first  published 
quite  recently  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

E.  W.  Bok  writes  in  his  syndicate  letter  : 
"I  was  talking  with  a  subscription  publisher  a  few  days 
ago,  and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation,  he  reached  in  his 
library  and  pulled  out  a  book,  the  title  of  which  I  never 
heard.  It  was  called  'God,  Home,  and  Heaven' — a  book 
as  pretentious  in  size  as  in  title.  '  What  is  there  peculiar 
about  the  book  ?  Well,  I  will  tell  you.  Of  that  work,  there 
have  been  sold  over  one  million  copies,'  said  the  publisher, 
'  and  yet  1*11  wager  that  there  are  salesmen  in  the  biggest 
New  York  stores  who  never  heard  of  the  book,  and  will  tell 
you  there  is  no  such  work  printed.'  This  struck  me  as 
rather  odd,  and  I  determined  to  make  the  test.  I  went  into 
six  of  the  largest  bookstores  in  New  York  that  day  and 
asked  for  a  copy  of  'God,  Home,  and  Heaven."  It  proved 
exactly  as  my  friend  predicted.  I  encountered  only  one  man 
who  ever  heard  of  the  book,  and  he  said  he  had  no  idea 
where  I  could  get  a  copv.  '  Doubtless  out  of  print  for  years,' 
he  added.  And  yet  within  two  blocks  of  that  man's  store 
there  was  at  that  time  printing  an  edition  of  fifty  thousand 
copies  of  the  hook  on  the  presses  ! " 


New  Publications. 
"The   Discovery  of  America,"  told  in  verse  by 
Warren  Holden,  has  been  published  by  the  J.  B. 

Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"The  Spiritual  Sense  of  Dante's  '  Divina  Com- 
media,'  "  by  W.  T.  Harris,  is  a  thoughtful  study  of 
the  great  Italian  poem,  interpreting  its  scenes  into 
the  eternal  truths  which  they  symbolize.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  little  girl's  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  newspaper, 
stating  that  she  wished  some  other  girl  to  name  a 
doll  after  her,  and  the  surprising  results  that  follow, 
are  set  forth  in  "  Miss  Dee  Dunmore  Byrant,"  a  new 
story  for  little  girls  by  "  Pansy."  Published  by  the 
D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  Primer  of  Elocution  and  Action,"  by  F.  Town- 
send  Southwick,  is  an  illustrated  manual  for  public 
speakers,  indicating  various  exercises  which  will  im- 
part flexibility,  grace,  and  command  of  the  muscles, 
and  analyzing  the  various  gestures  and  their  signifi- 
cance. Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Modern  Exodus,"  by  Faye  Huntington,  is  a 
story  of  a  determined  young  man,  who,  with  the  aid 
of  his  sister,  leads  his  family  out  of  the  bondage  of 
debt.  It  is  intended  for  young  readers,  and  is  char- 
acterized by  strong  religious  and  temperance  senti- 
ments. Published  by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Five  essays  by  Tolstoi — "Church  and  State," 
"Money,"  "Man  and  Woman:  their  Respective 
Functions,"  "The  Mother,"  and  "A  Second  Sup- 
plement to  'The  Kreutzer  Sonata'" — have  been 
translated  and  published  in  a  book  which  takes  its 
title  from  the  first  essay,  "Church  and  State,"  by 
Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

A  biography  of  Anne  Broadstreet,  "the  grand- 
mother of  American  literature,"  the  earliest  of  the 
women-writers  of  America,  has  been  written  by 
Helen  Campbell,  whose  book,  "  Prisoners  of  Pov- 
erty," attracted  so  much  attention  to  the  condition 
of  the  woi  king-women  at  home  and  abroad.  Pub- 
lished by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Winona,  A  Dakota  Legend,"  by  Captain  E.  L. 
Huggins,  is  a  volume  of  verses  which  takes  its  title 
from  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  poem  in  the 
book.  It  is  an  Indian  myth,  told  with  some  power 
of  description  and  gracefully  versified  ;  of  the  shorter 
poems,  some  of  the  best  are  translations  and  imita- 
tions of  the  French  and  Spanish.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  attitude  of  the  early  Christians  toward  social- 
ism and  its  related  problems  is  the  subject  of  "So- 
cialism of  Christ,"  by  Austin  Bierbower.  The 
author  holds  that  Christianity  was  the  outcome  of  a 
tremendous  popular  movement,  that  the  times  were 
ripe  for  change  and  that  Jesus  and  his  disciples 
gave  direction  to  the  gathered  force.  Published  by 
Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Her  Husband's  Friend,"  by  Albert  Ross — whose 
Albatross  Novels  have  achieved  a  sale  of  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  thousand  copies,  according  to  the 
publisher's  announcement — is  a  story  of  a  young 
man's  attempt  to  make  life  bearable  for  his  friend's 
neglected  wife.  It  is  not  so  "outspoken"  as  the 
earlier  books  of  the  same  writer.  Published  by 
G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Gltanings  of  a  Tyro  Bard  "  is  the  not  inappro- 
priate title  of  a  volume  of  verses  by  A.  M.  Fleming. 
No  one  but  a  tyro  bard  would  write  such  a  stanza  as 
this  (from  "The  Bowl,"  page  93) : 

"  By  some  thou  are  denounced  as  deleterious, 
An  object  to  loathe  and  abhor ; 
But  thy  votaries  ne'er  become  as  rust 
In  obeying  thy  exhilarating  laws." 
The  intention  was  that  alternate  linesshould  rhyme. 
In  "  Euthanasia"  that  word  is  make  to  rhyme  with 
"free"  and  "obey."     Published  byjohn  A.  Berry. 

"An  Elementary  Latin  Dictionary,"  by  Professor 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  is  an  abridgment  of  his  "  Latin 


Dictionary  for  Schools."  The  vocabulary  includes 
all  words  used  by  Catullus,  Tibullus,  Propertius, 
Tacitus  (in  his  larger  works),  Terence.  Caesar,  Sal- 
lust,  Cicero,  Livy,  Nepos,  Vergil,  Horace,  Ovid, 
Juvenal,  Phaidrus,'  and  Curtius,  space  being  saved 
by  the  omission  of  detailed  reference  to  book  and 
passage,  by  limiting  illustrative  citations,  and  by  ex- 
cluding all  proper  names  save  such  as  need  explana- 
tion because  of  peculiarity  of  form  or  derivation. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $2.00. 

"The  Cosmopolitan  Railway,"  by  ex-Governor 
William  Gilpin,  is  an  exposition  of  a  scheme  to  unite 
the  hemispheres  by  a  railway,  which  shall  not  only 
cross  Behring's  Straits,  but  cross  the  Suez  Canal  and 
circle  Africa,  continue  down  the  western  mountain  sys- 
tem of  North  America,  circle  South  America,  and 
extend  down  the  Indian  Archipelago  to  Australia. 
This  project  is  discussed  in  all  its  bearings,  especially 
as  regards  its  effects  upon  the  march  of  civilization. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  the  History  Company,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  $2.50. 

Lovell's  Series  of  Foreign  Literature  is  an  admir- 
able collection  of  novels  and  plays  translated  from 
contemporary  European  writers,  selected  and  edited 
by  Edmund  Gosse,  the  English  poet  and  critic,  who 
writes  for  each  volume  a  brief  introduction.  The 
latest  issue  is  ' '  Scum,"  from  the  Spanish  of  Armando 
Palacio  Valdes.  Mr.  Gosse's  introduction  briefly 
reviews  contemporary  Spanish  fiction,  from  the 
"Walter  Scottistas"  of  the  middle  of  the  century  to 
the  tempered  realists  of  to-day,  and,  after  a  glance 
at  Valdes's  earlier  work,  discusses  "  Scum,"  praising 
it  highly.  In  this  story,  Valdes  leaves  the  rustic 
scenes  of  his  other  tales  and  describes  the  hollow- 
ness  of  aristocratic  and  bureaucratic  Madrid  with 
scathing  satire,  but  vividly  and  brightly  ;  it  is  at  once 
a  dramatic  story  and  an  admirable  picture  of  life  in 
the  Spanish  capital.  Published  by  the  United  States 
Book  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  50  cents. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  recent  contributions 
to  American  History  is  completed  with  the  publica- 
tion of  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  volumes  of 
Henry  Adams's  "History  of  the  United  States." 
They  cover  the  period  of  the  second  administration 
of  James  Madison,  and  happily  conclude  a  consider- 
ation of  the  formative  period  of  the  republic  which 
is  characterized  by  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts 
and  unusual  intelligence  in  their  in terpi elation. 
Madison's  second  administration  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  happening  of  the  unexpected  :  the  administra- 
tion was  unpopular  and  torn  by  wrangling  between 
Madison  and  Armstrong,  the  New  England  States 
were  as  keen  for  Stales"  rights  as  was  the  South  in 
i860  and  1861,  money  was  very  scarce  and  com- 
merce and  production  were  paralyzed,  and  the 
American  forces  were  with  greatest  difficulty  sup- 
plied by  conscription,  while  the  British  in  Canada 
were  constantly  expecting  reinforcements  of  Penin- 
sula veterans,  who  were  freed  by  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon ;  and  yet  from  this  condition  of  affairs  was 
wrested  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  which,  while  it  left  un- 
settled most  of  the  questions  on  which  the  war  was 
fought,  was  most  humiliating  to  the  British.  Mr. 
Adams  has  added  to  his  history  four  supplemental 
chapters,  in  which  he  considers  the  economical  re- 
sults, religious  and  political  thought,  literature  and 
art,  and  American  character,  which  are  well  worth 
reading.  The  ninth  volume  concludes  with  a  list  of 
maps  and  an  index  of  the  entire  work.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $2.00  per  volume. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

A  new  daily  paper  has  been  started  in  New  York 
city  under  the  management  of  Howard  Carroll. 
Truth  calls  it  "  the  most  ambitious  and  remarkable 
effort  to  establish  a  New  York  daily  newspaper  that 
has  ever  been  made,"  and  goes  on  to  say  : 

"  Literally,  millions  of  dollars  are  involved  in  the  enter- 
prise. The  Dukes,  who  have  made  ten  million  dollars  manu- 
facturing cigarettes  and  who  own  a  third  of  the  twenty-five- 
mill ion-dollar  Tobacco  Trust,  have  made  a  combination  with 
Joseph  P.  Knapp  of  the  Knapp  Lithographing  Company  on 
the  financial  end  of  the  paper.  Mr.  Knapp 's  income  is  con- 
siderably over  half  a  million  a  year,  and  he  does  not  spend  a 
fifth  of  it.  John  H,  Starin,  who  has  also  made  millions,  has 
an  interest  in  the  venture,  and  it  was  announced  tersely,  when 
an  important  contract  was  signed  a  few  days  since,  that  the 
millionaires  of  the  new  paper  were  willing  to  lose  a  thousand 
dollars  a  day  for  three  years  before  they  give  up  the  ship. 
The  new  paper  is  to  be  about  the  size  of  the  Herald,  and  it 
will  be  called  the  Recorder.  It  was  announced  to  be  issued 
on  the  eighteenth  of  February.  The  backers  of  the  enter- 
prise begin  by  taking  a  large  building,  where  they  have  put 
in  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  presses. 
The  paper  is  to  have  no  politics,  and  it  will  have  several  nov- 
elties in  the  way  of  dress  and  general  make-up.  The  most 
extraordinary  taciturnity  exists  among  the  people  concerned 
in  it.  Howard  Carroll  has  set  type,  achieved  fame  as  a  Eu- 
ropean correspondent,  and  made  substantial  success  in  a 
newspaper  way  at  Washington  and  Albany.  For  some  years 
he  was  a  reporter,  and  he  has  been  managing  editor,  editorial 
writer,  and  general  director  of  a  famous  New  York  daily. 
Very  little  can  be  learned  about  Mr,  CarroH's  staff,  though  it 
is  settled  that  John  Keller  will  have  the  practical  direction  of 
the  local  columns." 

"A  Catalogue  of  Trotting  and  Thorough-bred 
Stock  of  the  Palo  Alto  Stock- Farm  for  1890"  has 
been  prepared  and  issued,  showing  the  stallions, 
brood  mares  with  their  produce,  young  stallions, 
fillies,  geldings,  and  foals,  including  all  named  ani- 
mals at  Palo  Alto,  with  their  pedigree,  time,  etc. 
Catalogues  are  issued  each  year  at  the  farm  in  Santa 
Clara  County,  Cal. 

—  Dorflingek's  American  cut  glass   for 
the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.     For  sale  by  all  j 
first-class  dealers. 


THE    POPULAR    SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

£ONTAINS  discussions  of  a  wide  variety  of  interesting 
topics.  In  the  opening  paper,  on  **  Supposed  Ten- 
dencies to  Socialism,"  Prof.  William  Graham 
deals  with  one  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day.  The  illus- 
trated series  on  "  The  Development  of  American 
Industries  since  Columbus'*  is  continued,  with  an  ac- 
count of  "  Iron -Working  with  Machine  Tools," 
describing  the  ponderous  rolls  and  shears  for  shaping  and  cut- 
ting iron  bars  and  beams.  How  one  of  the  important  fibre  plants 
is  grown  and  prepared  are  told  in  "Cultivation  of 
Sisal  in  the  Bahamas,"  with  picturesque  illustrations  ; 
an  account  of  "Dr.  Koch's  Method  of  treating 
Consumption"  is  given  by  a  friend  of  the  discoverer ; 
the  nature  of  the  mysterious  "Vodu  Worship"  is  told 
by  Major  A.  E.  Ei  us.  Other  articles  deal  with  industrial, 
zoological,  political,  and  geographical  subjects.  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitchill,  a  prominent  figure  of  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century,  is  the  subject  of  the  usual  Biographical 
Sketch  and  Frontispiece  Portrait. 
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ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

A  writer  in  the  last  number  of  the  Westminster 
Review  draws  Ibe  conclusion  from  the  official  statis- 
tics of  England,  Germany,  France,  and  the  United 
States  that  marriage  is  a  decaying  institution.  Gen- 
eral considerations  also  lead  him  to  the  same  end. 
The  higher  the  scale  of  civilization  and  refinement, 
he  argues,  the  greater  must  be  the  discontent  with 
matrimony.  He  does  not  expect  that  the  institution 
will  die  out  rapidly,  but  that  slowly  and  very  gradu- 
ally it  will  lose  its  hold  on  society,  the  most  cultivated 
and  sensitive  part  of  which  will  be  the  first  to  make 
the  break.  The  chief  influence  leading  to  this  con- 
clusion seems  to  him  to  be  the  increase  and  extension 
of  what  he  calls  culture,  with  its  consequent  sensi- 
tiveness, hyper-sensitiveness,  and  self-sufficiency. 
Harmony  of  temperaments  and  the  nicest  spiritual 
and  intellectual  adjustment  in  marriage  become  more 
requisite.  Character  is  more  fixed  and  unchange- 
able. Fiction-writers  assume  that  matrimony  of 
itself  will  bring  opposing  temperaments  into  har- 
mony, and  that  this  opposition  is  contributory  to  a 
symmetrical  union  ;  but  experience  shows  that  highly 
cultivated  natures  will  not  stand  such  a  conflict.  In- 
stead of  softening  and  lessening  their  individuality, 
culture  tends  to  harden  and  intensify  it.  It  also 
makes  them  more  sufficient  to  themselves  and  ren- 
ders them  more  sensitive  to  discord  of  character, 

•  temperament,  tastes,  and  aims.  Consequently  it 
multiplies  the  chances  of  their  suffering  from  matri- 
monial incompatibility,  and  it  reduces  the  number  of 
those  fitted  to  be  their  mates  to  a  limit  so  narrow  that 
happy  marriages  are  well  nigh  impossible  for  them. 
That,  in  brief,  is  the  argument  of  this  Westminster 
Review  writer,  and  doubtless  there  is  something  in 
it.     Undoubtedly  this  type  of  character  and  lernper- 

'  ament  is  both  prominent  and  becoming  more  fre- 
quent in  modern  society  under  the  stimulation  of 
wealth,   exquisite  cultivation,   and   morbidly   acute 

■  perceptions.  It  does  not  fit  in  with  any  other  type. 
It  does  not  even  harmonize  with  itself,  but  produces 
a  temperament  capable  of  producing  nothing  save 
discord.  Hence  the  intimacy  and  the  friction  of 
matrimony  serve  to  multiply  the  causes  of  its  discon- 
tent. Whether  both  husband  and  wife  are  of  the 
type,  or  whether  either  of  them  is  of  it,  the  result 
will  be  the  same.  They  will  be  incompatible.  Mar- 
riage for  them  is  only  another  of  the  endless  disap- 
pointments of  life.  Women  of  society  may  escape 
from  one  marriage  to  rush  into  another,  but  the  dis- 
position toward  change  and  variation  is  only  a  symp- 
tom of  their  discontent  with  the  institution  as  a  whole. 

A  young  girl  from  St.  Louis,  in  a  recent  visit  to 
this  city  (says  the  New  York  Sun  J,  was  introduced 
for  the  first  time  to  the  peculiar  charms  of  terrapin. 
Not  long  after  her  first  experiment,  she  sat  in  the 
crowded  supper-room  of  a  private  house,  into  which 
the  guests  were  pouring  from  the  ballroom.  "  No, 
I  believe  I  won't  have  any  terrapiD,"  she  said,  as  the 
waiter  held  it  down  before  her.  "What,  not  eat 
terrapin?"  asked  her  escort;  "  is  it  possible  that  you 
don"t  like  terrapin?"  "Oh,  yes,  I  like  it  well 
enough,"  she  answered,  indifferently,  but  in  a  voice 
so  loud  that  it  sounded  over  all  the  clink  of  glass  and 
silver  and  hum  of  voices;  "yes,  I  like  the  taste  of 
it  well  enough,  but  I  don't  like  to  eat  it.  It's  so  full 
of  little  bones,  I  always  feel  as  if  I  were  eating  boiled 
kittens."  Instantly  the  cliDk  of  forks  upon  plates 
was  audibly  lessened,  and  the  next  day  the  caterer 
said  to  his  chef:  "  What  in  the  world  was  the  mat- 
ter with  that  terrapin  up  at  the  M's  last  night?" 


On  January  17th,  the  Empress  of  Austria  held  a 
drawing-room,  the  first  for  several  years,  and  there 
were  no  less  than  fifty-six  young  debutantes  anx- 
iously awaiting  their  presentation  to  their  sovereign. 
The  following  interesting  description  of  the  affair  is 
from  a  Vienna  letter  to  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  aspect  of  the  hall  of  ceremonies  when  the  imperial 
cortege  made  its  entrance  was  absolutely  fairy-like.  Arrayed 
in  superb  uniforms  and  exquisite  dresses  were  the  very  pink 
— the  fine  ficui — of  the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  aristocracy, 
only  those  who  could  show  the  proper  number  of  nobiliary 
quartermgs,  untarnished  by  any  bourgeois  or  plebeian  stain. 
And  misalliance  on  the  part  of  an  ancestor,  even  a  couple  of 
centuries  back,  is  considered  as  sufficient  here  to  render  a 
woman,  no  matter  how  high  her  rank  and  her  tide,  unworthy 
of  being  received  at  the  etiquette-bound  Court  of  Vienna, 
The  existence  of  this  strict  rule  with  regard  to  ancestry  leads 
the  great  houses  of  the  Austro- Hungarian  aristocracy  to  exer- 
cise great  care  in  their  matrimonial  alliance  and  restricts  their 
choice  of  partners  for  life  to  the  members  of  their  set.  The 
consequence  is  that  almost  all  those  present  at  the  Hofburg 
were  related  to  one  another,  calling  each  other  by  their 
Christian  names.  The  diplomatic  corps  had  not  been  invited, 
and  consequently  the  company  was  limited  to  the  imperial 
family  and  to  the  great  houses  of  ancient  nobility.  Posted  in 
the  adjoining  hall  and  salons  were  the  Hungarian  Body 
Guards,  wearing  their  silver- embroidered  uniforms,  high 
boots,  and  scarlet  kalpaks,  with  a  snowy  heron's  plume  ;  the 
Reiter  Garde  Escadron,  in  dark-green  coats,  gold  epaulets, 
white-leather  breeches,  and  long  patent-leather  boots,  with 
silver  helmets  on  their  heads;  and  the  Body  Guard  of 
Archers." 

The  gorgeous  attire  worn  by  some  of  the  gentle- 
men is  thus  described  : 

"  Four  hundred  invitations  had  been  sent  by  Prince  Ho- 
henlohe,  the  grand  master  of  the  court.  Count  Tassilo- 
Festetics,  who  achieved  notoriety,  the  other  dav,  by  refusing 
to  receive  at  his  Castle  of  Veshely  the  Prince  of  Wales,  be- 
cause he  was  accompanied  by  Baron  Hirsch,  wore  the 
splendid  violet:velvet  dress  of  a  Hungarian  magnate.  It 
was  trimmed  with  priceless  sable  and  literally  covered  with 
jewels.  The  aigrette  on  his  kalpak,  the  hilt  of  his  sword, 
and  the  broad,  golden  belt  round  bis  waist  were  all  sparkling 
with  huge  diamonds,  sapphires,  and  rubies.  Count  Badeui 
was  resplendent  in  the  purple-velvet  costume  of  a  Polish 
noble  ;  he  also  wore  jewels  01"  great  value,  and  the  front  of 
his  gold-laced  coat  was  incrusted  with  pearls  and  emeralds. 
Many  of  the  men  wore  the  black -velvet  and  white-satine  uni- 
form of  the 'Tohaniter Order';  as  also  did  Archduke  Wil- 
helm,  who  is  the  grand  maste  ■  of  the  order.  The  orchestra 
was  conducted,  as  usnal.  fcv  '  Eddy'  Strauss,  who  has  re- 
turned from  his  American  tour.    The  maestro,  wearing  the 


red  court-uniform,  with  sword  and  decorations,  looked  jubi- 
lant at  resuming  his  functions  of  '  Hofkapelmeister.*  At 
eight  o'clock,  the  doors  at  the  upper  end  of  the  throne-room 
were  thrown  open  by  two  grooms  of  the  privy  chamber,  the 
band  struck  up  the  national  hymn,  and  the  grand  master  of 
the  ceremonies.  Count  Kalinan  Hunyadi,  wearing  the  crim- 
son-and-gold  uniform  of  a  general  of  cavalry,  with  the  Hun- 
garian '  Atitla'  of  white  cloth,  bordered  with  Russian  sable 
hanging  by  gold  cords  from  the  left  shoulder,  walked  in 
backward,  precedi  g  the  imperial  procession.  With  his 
ivory  wand,  the  crand  master  struck  the  floor,  repeatedly,  to 
announce  the  sovereigns*  approach.  The  procession  came  in 
the  following  order:  First,  Empress  Elizabeth,  with  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland;  then  the  Duchess  of  Cumberland, 
with  the  emperor;  the  widowed  Crown  Princess  Stephanie, 
with  Archduke  Karl-Ludwig  ;  and  the  Archduchess  Marie 
Theresa,  with  Archduke  Ferdinand  d'Este.  Then  came  all 
the  other  archdukes,  archduchesses,  princes,  and  princesses 
of  the  imperial  family,  followed  by  the  ladies  and  gentlemen- 
in-waiting.  Every  eye  in  the  room  was  turned  toward  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  who  looked  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than 
she  has  ever  done  before  ;  nobody  could  have  believed  her  to 
be  over  thirty-five." 

Annexed  are  descriptions  of  the  costumes  of  the 
empress  and  some  of  the  court  ladies  : 

"The  empress  wore  a  very  plain  black-crepe  dress,  slightly 
embroidered  with  jet  and  bordered  with  black  marabout 
feathers.  The  corsage  was  almost  high  to  the  throat,  and 
around  the  neck  was  a  boa  of  black  marabout.  The  beauu- 
ful  white  arms  were  bare  from  the  shoulder,  where  gauze 
draperies  were  fastened  by  jet  epaulets.  A  long  court-mantle 
of  black  crepe,  embroidered  with  jet  and  lined  throughout 
with  black  marabout,  trailed  gracefully  on  the  ground,  and 
a  diadem  of  jet,  from  which  a  long,  black-gauze  veil  fell 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  train,  glittered  in  her  wonderful  au- 
burn hair.  She  wore  no  jewels,  and  the  sombre  hue  of  her 
garments  was  relieved  only  by  the  diamond  decoration  of  the 
Sternkreuz,  attached  to  her  left  shoulder,  and  by  the  mysteri- 
ous gleam  of  an  enormous  black  diamond— unique  in  the 
world— which  sparkled  at  her  throat.  In  her  gloved  hands 
the  empress  carried  a  cluster  of  Russian  violets,  tied  with 
black-velvet  ribbons.  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  was  also  in 
black.  Her  velvet  dress,  cut  very  low,  had  a  stomacher  of 
diamonds,  and  in  her  blonde  curls  were  three  flat  bands  of 
diamonds.  The  black-velvet  court-mantle  was  embroidered 
with  seed  pearls  and  silver,  and  here  and  there  it  was  looped 
up  with  bunches  of  diamond  thistles.  The  Duchess  of  Cumber- 
land looked  well  in  a  dress  of  cloth-of-silver,  with  violet- 
velvet  train,  silver  lace  half  covering  it.  Ropes  of  pearls 
were  braided  in  her  hair,  and  she  wore  her  famous  collar, 
which  is  composed  of  twelve  rows  of  pearls  as  large 
almost  as  robins'  eggs,  and  which  falls  down  to  her 
waist.  Archduchess  Maria  Theresa,  who  is  very  lovely, 
wore  a  petdcoat  and  train  of  white  velvet,  smothered 
in  old  Venetian  point.  A  garland  of  real  tea  -  roses 
began  at  the  left  shoulder,  was  caught  a  little  below 
the  slender  waist  by  a  diamond  fleur-de-lys,  fell  gracefully 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  skirt,  and  then,  becoming  gradually 
wider,  surrounded  the  train  with  a  broad  band  of  fragrant 
buds  and  blossoms.  A  tiara  of  large  diamond  fleur-de-lys 
completed  this  beautiful  toilet.  Among  the  guests,  some  of 
the  prettiest  and  richest  dresses  were  worn  by  Princess 
Valerie  Windishgraetz,  whose  peach-colored  damask,  bro- 
caded with  pansies  in  their  natural  colors,  was  gready  ad- 
mired ;  Countess  Rosenberg,  who  was  in  pale-yellow  silk- 
cloth,  embroidered  with  wreaths  of  buttercups  aud  shaded 
poppies ;  Markgrafin  Pallaricini,  in  pearl-gray  satin  heavily 
wrought  with  gold -and -silver  threads,  the  court  mantie 
edged  with  Russian  sable  and  powdered  with  diamond-and- 
ruby  dragon-flies;  and  Countess  Larisch,  in  sea-green  vel- 
vet embroidered  with  crystal -and -steel  beads,  wearing  the 
historical  Larisch  family  jewels.  The  hereditary  Princess 
Schwarzenberg  carried  the  palm  with  her  exquisitely  pretty 
and  girlish  dress ;  the  petticoat  was  composed  of  crumpled 
rose-petals  of  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink.  The  corsage, 
of  Valenciennes  lace,  was  draped  a  la  Grecque  and  fastened 
on  the  shoulders  by  clusters  of  Bengal  roses  ;  and  the  train 
was  formed  by  soft  masses  of  pale-pink  crepe,  edged  with 
rose-petals  and  pink  swan's-down." 

The  empress,  as  soon  as  she  entered  the  room, 
advanced  to  where  all  the  ladies  present  were  stand- 
ing, and  began  to  talk  graciously  to  them  in  turns. 
The  emperor  had  walked  up  to  the  rows  of  bowing 
gentlemen,  ranged  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall, 
and  conversed  with  them.  He  then  joined  the  em- 
pressand  spoke  quite  long  with  Princess  Hohenlohe, 
Countess  Schonborrj,  and  many  others.  At  nine 
o'clock,  the  empress,  followed  by  Countess  Goess, 
her  grand- mistress  of  the  robes,  and  by  Count 
Nopcsa,  her  master  of  ceremonies,  proceeded  to 
the  Rittersaal,  where  the  debutantes  were  presented 
to  her.  The  ceremony  over,  the  court,  headed  by 
the  emperor  and  empress,  repaired  to  the  mirror- 
room,  where  tea  was  served.  A  superb  buffet  for 
the  guests  was  prepared  in  the  Pietradura-room. 
The  imperial  tea-table  was  glittering  with  gold  plate 
and  Venetian  glass,  and  was  covered  with  Jacque- 
minot and  noisette  roses,  trails  of  which  fell  over  the 
pale-blue  silk-and-lace  table-cloth  down  to  the  floor. 
At  eleven  o'clock  their  majesties  retired,  and  half  an 
hour  later  all  the  guests  had  left  the  Hofburg. 


A  New  York  fashion-writer  thus  discusses  a  ques- 
tion of  driving  etiquette  for  young  women  :  "  Two 
girls  were  discussing  a  third,  the  other  day.  '  She 
is  not  good  form,'  emphatically  said  one  of  the  talk- 
ers ;  '  she  drives  in  the  park  afternoons.'  The  other 
could  only  reply,  '  Does  she  ?  '  incredulously,  which 
is  an  evidence  of  the  strictness  of  carriage  conven- 
tionality. A  young  girl  may  handle  the  reins  in  the 
morning  in  a  cart  or  mail-phaeton,  with  another 
young  woman  as  companion  and  a  groom  as  escort, 
but  custom  will  not  sanction  this  alter  midday.  In 
the  afternoon,  she  may  be  driv:n  in  the  family  car- 
riage, or  she  can  be  driven  by  a  gentleman.  To 
drive  herself  is  absolute  evidence  that  she  is  not 
thorough-bred,  or,  as  these  sister  critics  expressed  it, 
quite  '  good  form.'  " 

Queen  Christina  of  Spain  is  carrying  out,  to  the 
intense  disgust  of  her  household,  the  reforms  intro- 
duced by  the  late  Duke  d'Aosta,  by  which  the 
viands  coming  from  the  royal  table  are  retained,  in- 
stead of  becoming  the  perquisites  of  servants,  as 
was  formerly  the  case.  Wine,  fruit,  bonbons, 
pastry,  and  any  dishes  left,  as  well  as  flowers  and 
wax-candles  used  for  the  sovereign's  table,  never 
were  allowed  to  appear  again,  and  the  result  was  an 
appalling  amount  of  waste.  At  the  Austrian  court, 
the  custom  of  "perquisites"  is  still  in  full  force, 
and  it  is  difficult  for  anybody,  who  has  not  seen  this 
system  at  work,  to  realize  what  it  really  means. 
Some  of  the  servants  are  entitled  to  claim  all  the 
bottles  of  wine  which  have  been  uncorked  but  not 
emptied  ;  others,  those  which  have  been  broueht  up 
from  the  cellar  but  left  untouched  ;  while  the  wine 
that  remains  in  the  glasses,  after  the  guests  have 
risen  from  dinner,  is  bottled  up  carefully  and  sold 


by  the  footmen.  The  court-servanjs  make  open 
traffic  of  the  imperial  leavings,  and  the  keepers  of 
small  hotels  and  restaurants  buy  from  them  fowl, 
fish,  and  flesh,  not  to  mention  pastry,  bonbons, 
fruit,  etc.  Many  ladies  belonging  to  the  second- 
class  society  of  Vienna  come  to  the  basement  of 
the  Hofburg  to  buy  grand  old  wines  at  a  low  price, 
and  to  gel  the  finest  cigars  for  their  husbands,  at  a 
cost  far  below  what  they  would  have  to  pay  for  the 
cheapest  Havanas.  Candles,  also,  are  sold  in  great 
quantities  by  the  servants.  The  empress,  having  a 
positive  horror  of  gas  and  electric-light,  forbids  the 
use  of  anything  but  purest  wax  to  light  up  the 
palace,  and  it  is  very  amusing  to  see  the  servants, 
to  whom  the  half-burned  candles  belong  by  right, 
make  a  rush  to  blow  them  out  the  moment  the  last 
guest  has  walked  out  of  the  rooms. 


It  is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  no  bridal  couple  start- 
ing out  in  life  in  New  York  ever  had  such  a  magnifi- 
cent millionaire  send-off  as  young  Schieffelin  and  his 
bride,  Miss  Shepherd,  daughter  of  the  man  who 
married  a  Vanderbilt  and  owns  the  Mail  and  Ex- 
press. Here  were  two  young  people,  who  have 
never  done  anything  in  the  world  except  get  edu- 
cated and  get  married,  receiving  two  hundred  thou- 
sand to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  bridal 
gifts  and  going  away  on  a  wedding-trip,  to  return 
to  a  bouse,  provided  by  the  bride's  mother,  that 
represents  an  additional  expenditure  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Of  course,  with 
this,  the  young  wife  has  received,  or  will  receive,  a 
sufficient  fortune  to  maintain  this  establishment,  as 
her  husband  really  has  very  little  money,  and  this 
will  mean  another  installment  of  four  hundred  thou- 
sand or  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


A  fashionable  tailor  has  undertaken  to  change  the 
style  of  the  evening-dress  for  men.  He  is  more  am- 
bitious than  wise  (says  the  New  York  Sun).  He 
can  not  accomplish  his  purpose.  First  of  all,  the 
fashion  of  men's  dress  is  not  made  by  tailors.  They 
may  change  the  cut  of  the  garments  to  some  slight 
extent  from  year  to  year,  but  the  authority  which 
enables  them  to  do  it  is  not  their  own.  They  must 
get  the  approval  of  some  man  like  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  establish  the  fashion.  If  he  should  appear 
persistently  in  an  evening  costume  such  as  this  tailor 
proposes — a  black  dress-coat  with  a  white  and  brill- 
iantly embroidered  satin  waistcoat  and  delicate 
lavender  trousers — the  change  might  be  effected  for 
a  short  time  and  for  a  limited  number  of  men  ;  but 
not  because  the  tailor  fashioned  the  garments,  but 
because  the  prince  wore  them.  It  is  useless  for  this 
New  York  tailor  to  appeal  to  the  young  men  of  the 
circle  called  the  Four  Hundred  to  assist  him  in  in- 
troducing the  fashion.  Not  one  of  them  could  help 
him  in  bringing  about  the  innovation.  They  have 
no  authority  in  that  realm.  It  maybe  humiliating 
to  the  pride  of  anybody  in  this  republic  whose  pride 
concerns  itself  about  such  a  matter,  but  the  fact  is 
indisputable  that  the  fashion  of  men's  costume  is  not 
set  m  America.  It  is  established  in  London,  whence 
even  Paris  takes  its  tailoring  law,  and  it  is  the  same 
for  the  whole  world.  This  is  very  fortunate,  for  it 
relieves  men  from  the  necessity  of  choosing  among 
many  different  fashions.  A  man's  intellect,  taste, 
and  imagination  are  left  free  to  be  devoted  to  other 
questions.  The  color,  cut,  and  materials  of  the  gar- 
ments for  his  full  dress  are  fixed  arbitrarily.  There 
is  nothing  for  him  to  do  except  get  measured.  A 
woman  of  fashion  must  expend  much  thought  on  her 
costumes  if  she  would  have  them  notable  for  their 
taste  and  adaptation  to  her  peculiar  style  of  beauty. 
She  must  be  herself  an  artist  in  the  arrangement  of 
colors  and  the  selection  of  materials  and  in  their 
combination,  and  can  not  leave  the  whole  to  the 
judgment  of  a  mantua-maker,  no  matter  how  distin- 
guished for  skill.  The  decision  must  rest  with  her 
alone,  and  if  the  result  is  artistic,  the  chief  credit  is 
hers  and  not  the  dress-maker's.  If  a  woman  has 
not  this  taste,  she  will  not  be  distinguished  for  the 
grace,  beauty,  and  fitness  of  her  costumes,  each  one 
nicely  adapted  to  its  purpose  and  contrived  best  to 
set  off  her  personal  charms  or  hide  her  personal 
defects.  Hence,  a  woman  of  fashion  must  give 
deep  consideration  to  the  mere  subject  of  dress. 
A  man  is  saved  from  the  danger  of  bad  taste,  be- 
cause he  has  no  chance  to  exercise  his  individual 
taste.  He  simply  puts  on  the  evening  garments 
worn  by  all  other  men  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, and  his  distinction  must  be  in  himself,  not 
his  clothes.  Lavender  trousers  and  a  white-satin 
waistcoat,  brilliantly  embroidered,  will  not  help  him 
out  if  he  is  an  insignificant  person.  They  will  serve 
only  to  make  his  insignificance  more  apparent. 
Clad  in  the  conventional  evening  costume,  his  medi- 
ocrity escapes  observation  in  a  crowd.  He  serves 
well  enough  to  help  fill  up  the  room,  and  because 
his  dress  attracts  no  attention  and  does  not  divide 
his  thoughts,  he  can  make  the  most  of  such  abilities 
for  pleasing  as  he  possesses.  If  he  had  to  appear  in 
a  sixteenth-century  costume,  he  might  become  a 
laughing-stock.  Plain,  black  garments,  purely  con- 
ventional in  fashion,  save  him  from  the  perils  of 
obtrusiveness.  Hence,  all  wise  men,  and  even  those 
who  are  not  wise,  should  reject  sternly  the  propo- 
sition of  any  tailor  to  take  from  them  the  advantage 
which  they  enjoy  in  their  present  evening-dress.  It 
may  not  be  beautiful,  but  it  looks  Well  enough,  and 
it  is  better  adapted  10  the  average  of  men  than  any 
costume  ever  worn  in  past  centuries. 


Fine  Table    ^ 
Wines       ^"^ 


Prom  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


CzjJ^^  S       Producers  of 

>C\/v         the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

630  Washington  St. 

SAN  FEANOISOO, 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  prodaced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


Mrs.  Graham's  preparations  are  pronounced  harmless  by 
physicians,  while  well-known  chemists  declare  them  more 
skillfully  prepared  than  French  or  English  preparations  of 
the  highest  grade.  For  proof  of  this,  send  for  a  copy  of 
"  Mrs.  Graham's  VindicaOon." 


THAT 


i)r.   Purplish -Blue 


LOOK 


Which  the  complexion  of  many  ladies  has  on  the 
street  is  caused  by  the  use  of  cosmetics,  which  con- 
tain bismuth,  lead,  or  zinc.  Such  cosmetics  should 
be  avoided,  as  they  destroy  the  cuticle  and  cause 
all  manner  of  skin  diseases.  Mrs.  Graham's 
EUGENIE  ENAMEL,  besides  being  perfectly 
harmless,  never  produces  such  unsightly  effects,  and 
it  is  so  perfect  in  effect  that  while  it  gives  a  delight- 
fully artistic  complexion,  the  closest  scrutiny  could 
not  detect  the  fact  that  the  complexion  was  anything 
but  a  natural  one.  All  druggists  sell  it,  or  will  or- 
der it  for  their  lady  customers.  In  white  or  flesh. 
Price.  $1.00. 

Mrs.  Graham,  at  her  establishment  at  103  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco,  treats  ladies  for  all  blemishes 
or  defects  of  face  or  figure.  Ladies  treated  by  cor- 
respondence. 


f/H.    ^    every  flower  that     J    **  ^ 
■breathes  a  fragrance, 

SWEET  SCENTS 

\LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/ 
,  FRANGIPANN1.   PSIDIUM 

.  ^>  May  be  obtained  By  t 

Jfr.    0/ any  Chemist  or     3?/ 
^   elf>       Perfumer.       V0/ 


S^* 


°"i  stie' 
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CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Fpps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."—  Crz'il  Serz-iee  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JA3IES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


DKXTSIi 


FOR  STRENGTH.  NOURISHMENT 

AND  REFRESHMENT. 


Miule  tVom   Prime  L.can    Bee£   by 


ARMOUR    &    CO.,    Chicago. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

General  Miles's  wife  is  a  sister  of  Senator  Came- 
ron's wife,  and  a  niece  of  Senator  Sherman. 

The  Kindergarten  Association  of  San  Francisco 
has  received  fullv  fifty-two  thousand  dollars  from 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 

The  bath-tub  in  the  dressing-room  of  Miss  Mary 
Garrett,  of  Baltimore,  cost  six  thousand  dollars,  and 
is  lined  with  Mexican  onyx. 

Mrs.  Philip  R.  Armour,  the  wife  of  the  Chicago 
millionaire,  is  a  notable  housekeeper,  and  prides 
herself  upon  her  culinary  successes. 

By  actual  count,  one  hundred  and  fifty  young 
women  have  taken  up  timber  claims  in  western 
Washington  during  the  past  six  months. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  recently  declined  a  request  from  a 
magazine,  inclosing  five  hundred  dollars,  for  her  per- 
sonal recollections  of  the  White  House. 

Mme.  Patti's  illness  in  Bristol  has  disturbed  finan- 
cial arrangements  amounting  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  for  subscription  con- 
certs. 

The  will  of  Lady  Rosebery  leaves  three  million 
dollars  of  her  personalty  to  her  husband,  no  end  of 
realty,  and.  beside  remembering  some  of  her  Roths- 
child relatives,  provided  for  her  servants. 

The  late  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Shaw,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa., 
has  left  the  income  of  her  property,  amounting  to 
about  fifteen  hundred  dollars,  to  Miss  Alice  B. 
Fletcher,  for  her  life-time,  to  aid  her  in  her  researches 
in  ethnology  and  archaeology  among  the  Indians. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  eclipses  any  passenger 
who  has  arrived  at  New  York  since  the  foundation 
of  the  government,  in  the  matter  of  trunks  she 
brought  in.  She  comes  in  with  one  hundred  and 
seven  trunks,  two  or  three  dogs,  and  her  astounding 
personality. 

Mrs.  Walter  Baker,  of  Boston,  who  left  about 
one  million  dollars  to  educational  and  charitable  in- 
stitutions, gave  years  of  study  and  thought  to  the 
nature  and  needs  of  these  organizations  before 
making  her  will.  This  is  better  than  waiting  until 
old  age  or  sudden  illness  may  have  brought  confu- 
sion to  the  judgment. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard,  the  authoress  who  re- 
cently wedded  Dr.  von  Teuffel,  in  Germany,  is 
leading  an  idyllic  happy  life  in  Stuttgart.  Her  life 
is  as  busy  as  before  her  marriage,  which  will  in  no- 
wise interfere  with  her  literary  work.  Her  husband, 
says  that  it  would  be  a  blot  on  his  escutcheon  if  her 
marriage  should  paralyze  his  wife's  literary  faculties. 
He  is  as  proud  of  her  as  a  literary  woman  as  he  is 
devoted  to  her  as  a  wife.  Mme.  von  Teuffel  is  ex- 
ceedingly popular  in  Stuttgart. 

The  reappearance  of  Mrs.  Roscoe  Conkling  on 
the  streets  of  New  York,  brings  back  to  the  thou- 
sands of  friends  of  her  lamented  husband  recollec- 
tions of  her  earlier  beauty.  Mrs.  Conkling  must  be 
more  than  sixty  now.  She  is  unusually  tall-looking, 
being  so  erect,  and  in  her  mourning  garments  seems 
actually  taller  than  her  real  height,  which  can  not  be 
less  than  five  feet  six.  Her  eyes  are  blue  and  her 
features  finely  chiseled.  Mrs.  Grant,  Mrs.  Conk- 
ling, and  her  married  daughter,  Mrs.  Oakman,  paid 
a  visit  together  to  the  Conkling  painting  in  the  Hoff- 
man House. 

The  Philadelphia  lady  who  became  the  wife  of  the 
reigning  Count  Pappenheim,  after  settling  her  fort- 
une upon  him,  discovered  that  she  could  not  enjoy 
his  rank  in  Germany.  Count  Pappenheim  re- 
nounced his  headship  of  the  family  and  his  title  of 
"  Erlauchl"  (serenity)  in  favor  of  his  younger  brother, 
and  now  is  recognized  simply  as  a  cadet  of  a  noble 
family,  nothing  more.  However,  Countess  Maximil- 
ian Pappenheim,  as  she  is  called,  has  some  recognition 
nevertheless  from  the  royal  circle  which  declined  to 
receive  her  as  the  consort  of  the  chief  of  the  family 
mediatisee,  and  she  is  to  be  presented  at  the  Prussian 
Court  with  the  rank,  at  least,  of  a  noblewoman. 
This  success  must  be  particularly  gratifying  to  her. 

The  Countess  Isabella  Sclopis,  whose  death  in 
Turin  is  announced,  was  in  her  youth  considered  a 
great   beauty.       Count    Sclopis,    her    husband,    be- 
longed to  the  most  exclusive  set  in  Turin — a  set  com- 
posed of  members  of  vastly  more  noble  lineage  than 
that  of  many  of  the  monarchs  now  reigning  in  Eu- 
rope.    The  count  made  it  his  boast  that  his  wife  af- 
forded him  the  greatest  assistance  in  the  prosecution 
of  his  work  as  a  diplomat.     At  the  time  of  the  ad-  ' 
justment  of  the  Alabama  question  at  Geneva,  Count  | 
Sclopis  served  as  one  of  the  arbitrators  between  I 
England    and  the   United    States,   and  after    that  j 
important    event,    England    sought,    through    her  I 
agent,  to  ascertain   the  expense  to  which  the  count 
must  have  been  put  in  the  employment  of  secretaries 
necessary  to  keep  the  clerical  work  during  the  silling 
of  the  commission.     "  I   will  introduce  you  to  my 
secretary,  for  I  have  but  one,"  said  the  count,  and,  ! 
forthwith,  he  presented  his  wife.     The  United  Stales  j 
subsequently  sent  to  the  countess  a  magnificent  silver  i 
loving-cup,  appropriately  inscribed,  and  England's  j 
gift  was  a   massive    silver  tea-service,  with  the  in-  j 
scription  :   "  Presented  by  the  English  Government  I 
to  1  'ouni  Sclopis's  secretary,  as  a  matk  of  gratitude  | 
far  the  services  received. " 


"CHAUNCEY    M.    DEPEW." 

At  the  annual  dinner  of  the  Yale  Alumni  in  New 
York,  on  the  evening  of  January  23d.  the  following 
verses  were  read  by  Isaac  Bromley,  of  the  Class 
of  '53  = 

"  Bring  me  honey  of  Hymettus,  bring  me  stores  of  Attic  salt, 
I  am  weary  of  the  commonplace— to  dullness  call  a  halt. 
These  dinner  speeches  tire  me ;  they  are  tedious,  flat,  and 

stale. 
From  a  thousand  banquet-tables  comes  a  melancholy  wail, 
As  a  hundred  thousand  banqueters  sit  up  in  evening-dress 
And  salute  each  moldy  chestnut  with  a  signal  of  distress." 

Thus  spake  Jove  on  high  Olympus,  with  a  loud  resounding 

roar, 
In  the  early  days  of  April,  eighteen  hundred  thirty-four. 
Then*  to  Bacchus,  standing  near  him  with  his  retinue  of 

priests. 
Said  he:  "  Bacchus,  you're  familiar  with  the  speeches  at 

these  feasts. 
You  no  doubt  can  bear  them  better  than  the  common  run 

of  folks. 
But  aren't  they  getting  weary  of  these  old  and  threadbare 

jokes?" 
Answered  Bacchus  as  he  reached  and  took  a  bottle  from  the 

shelf, 
"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  my  Jupiter,  I'm  getting  tired  my- 
self." 

"  You  too,  my  bully  Vulcan,  have  been  sometimes  in  the 
reach 

Of  the  dinner-table  orator  and  after-dinner  speech, 

Tell  us,  my  fine  old  blacksmith,  does  it  give  you  great  de- 
light 

To  hear  the  speakers  spouting  while  the  guests  are  getting 
tight? 

Do  the  orators  and  speeches  bring  you  something  fresh  and 
new? 

Speak  out,  my  horny-handed,  let  us  hear  a  word  from 
you." 

But  old  Vulcan  shoeing  Pegasus,  still  held  the  horse's  heel, 

And  hardly  deigned  an  answer,  but  just  grunted 
"Ausgespiel." 

Turning  then  where  John  L.  Hercules  stood  leaning  on  his 

club, 
Heavy-weigh  t  among  the  athletes  and  champion  of  the  Hub, 
Father  Jupiter  said  :  "  Hercules,  you're  well-known  as  a 

sport, 
You've  attended   public  dinners,  too,  though  that  is  not 

your  forte. 
Tell  me  which  of  all  your  labors  can  in  your  mind  compare 
With  encountering  the  speaker  on  the  usual  bill  of  fare?" 
"Ah,"  said   Hercules,  responsive,  "when  that  duffer  takes 

the  floor 
I  think  of  Erymanthus  and  my  tussle  with  the  boar." 

"  Enough,"  cried  Father  Jupiter,  "  these  degenerate  sons  of 

men 
Have  lost  all  versatility  with  either  tongue  or  pen. 
Bring  me  honey  of  Hymettus,  bring  me  stores  of  Attic  salt, 
We  will  make  an  end  of  commonplace,  to  dullness  call  a 

halt; 
Though  my  altars  are  deserted  and  the  world  no  more  shall 

see 
Eager  multitudes  at  Delhi  or  Dodona's  speakbg  tree, 
Yet  a  trick  or  two  is  left  me,  and  1  think  I  soon  can  teach 
These  devotees  of  encores  how  to  make  a  dinner  speech." 

Then  broke  out  Oceanus,  Mars,  Poseidon,  and  the  rest, 
Crying,  "Put  not  vour  decaying  powers  to  so  severe  a 

lest; 
Remember,  there  is  nothing  new  remaining  to  be  said, 
Demosthenes  and  Cicero  and  all  that  gang  are  dead, 
And  the  men  who  did  the  talking  on  departure  of  the  ladies 
Have  now  for  several  hundred  years  been  doing  time  in 

Hades." 
But  the  voice  of  Father  Juptter  went  thundering  through 

the  hall, 
"  I  will  show  you  soon  an  orator  who  is  bound  to  beat  them 

all." 

Then  to  nimble-footed  Mercury,  who  stood  waiting  near 

the  door, 
Disguised  as  District-Messenger,  six  hundred  eighty-four, 
"  Bring  me  a  dimpled  baby,  without  blemish,  stain  or  fault, 
I  will  touch  his  lips  with  honey  and  his  tongue  with  Attic 

salt. 
He  shall  be  a  chosen  infant,  I  will  guide  his  youthful  feet 
Through  teething,  mumps  and  measles,  and  the  perils  of 

the  street. 
To  train  him  for  his  mission  shall  be  my  constant  care, 
For  he'll  be  at  every  table  and  on  every  bill  of  fare." 

Sped  Mercury  on  his  errand,  hunting  through  the  realms  of 

space,  * 

For  the  coming  dinner-speaker  who  should  not  talk  com- 
monplace ; 
Not  long  the  search,  for  Mercury,  by  Jove  divinely  sent, 
To  Peekskill-on-the-Hudson  his  hurried  footsteps  beat, 
Found  there  a  dimpled  baby,  in  his  cradle  calm  and  still, 
A  wise,  precocious  infant,  who  seemed  just  to  fill  the  bill. 
Then  hurrying  back  to  J  upiter,  at  once  addressed  him  thus, 
"  May  it  please  your  Royal  Highness,  I  think  I've  found  the 


To  which  great  Jove  with  dignity  impressively  replied, 
'  Go  not  too  fast,  my  Mercury,  you  know  'twould  ill  betide 
Our  prestige  on  Olympus  if  by  any  sad  mistake 
You've  missed   the  coming  orator  and  struck  a  Peekskill 

fake. 
Tell  me,  1  pray  you,  frankly,  by  what  distinguished  sign 
Discovered  you  at  Peekskill  this  orator  divine?  " 
Then  answered  nimble  Mercury,  with  a  giggle  and  a  grin, 
1  Oh,  I  knew  him  in  a  minute  by  the  looseness  of  his  chin." 

■All  right,"  said  Father  Jupiter;  "you  fill  my  soul  with 

_   joy. 

Call  all  the  gods  and  goddesses,  we'll  go  and  see  the  boy." 
So  this  Greco-Roman  circus,  from  regions  far  remote, 
Got  off  at   Peekskill   Landing   from  the   Friday-evening 

boat; 
There  was  Neptune  with  his  trident,  Apollo  with  his  bow, 
John  L.  Hercules  and  Jupiter— the  whole  Olympian  show, 
And  they  marched  to  where  young  Mercury,  with  instinct 

sure  and  true, 
Had  found  the  coming  orator,  young  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 

Then  cried  Jupiter,  in  ecstasy,  "  We've  found  the  coming 

man, 
He  will  make  an  end  of  dullness,  if  anybody  can  ; 
To  sweeten  up  Iris  eloquence,  let  him  early  learn  to  sip 
This  honey  of  Hymettus  which  I  lay  upon  his  lip  ; 

It  will  dulcify  his  utterance  and  keep  his  voice  in  tune " 

While  Jupiter  was  talking,  the  baby  bit  the  spoon, 
And  Mercury  interrupting  as  he  stood  beside  the  cradle, 
Spoke  up,  "  Ob,  throw  lb.,  spoon  away,  and  feed  him  with 

a  ladle." 

"  This  Attic  salt,"  said  Father  Jove,  "will  keep  him  extra 
dry," 
At  which  the  boy  looked  up  and  dropped  the  comer  of  his 
eye. 
"  Precocious  boy,"  cried  Bacchus,  "  how  natural  to  think 
That  when  you've  got  him  extra  dry,  you'll  ask  him  up  to 

drink. 
But  never  since  the  heavenly  hosts  with  all   the  Titans 

strove 
Saw  I  an  infant  have  the  gall  to  wink  at  Father  Jove." 
"  Enough  of  this,"  said  Jupiter;  "success  has  crowned  our 
search, 
J^et    the    baby    now    be    christened   in   the   Presbyterian 
Church." 

With   the   training   that   should   fit   him   for  his  singular 

career, 
Until  eighteen  hundred  fifty-two  Jove  did  not  interfere  ; 
Then,  lest  by  misdirection  his  experiment  should  fail, 
He  peremptorily  ordered  that  the  boy  be  sent  to  Yale, 
For  the  father  of  the  gods  knew  what  advantage  it  would 

be 
To  have  him  get  acquainted  with  the  Class  of  '53. 
On  the  college-fence  accordingly  the  young  man  went  and 

roosted 
By  the  voluble  and  soon-to-be  bald-headed  Jimmy  Husted. 

Then  the  years  rolled  along  ;  old  toasts  and  old  speeches 
Sucked  the  life-blood  of  fun  from  die  table-like  leeches, 
And  the  tedious  old-timer  inflicted  his  hearer 


With  chestnuts  whose  vintage  outranked  the  Madeira. 
While  the  guests  who  had  paid  for  this  banquet  of  soul, 
Resorted  to  drowning  their  grief  in  the  bow] ; 
Then  over  the  banquet  arose  in  full  view 
The  fairy-like  figure  of  Chauncey  Depew. 

No  need  to  describe  him.  you  all  know  him  well, 
For  what  Yale  alumnus  hath  not  felt  the  spell 
Of  the  wit  and  the  wisdom,  the  charm  and  the  grace. 
Upon  every  occasion,  whatever  the  place 
He  diffuses  about  him  ?—  it  need  only  be  said 
Where  he  sits  at  table  is  always  at  head. 
Alumni  and  Ball  Nine,  Eleven,  and  the  Crew, 
All  throw  up  their  hats  for  Chauncey  Depew. 

He's  been  dining  and  speaking  for  years  near  a  score. 
He  has  routed  the  chestnut,  evicted  the  bore, 
No  table's  without  him,  no  dinner  complete. 
The  fun  always  waits  till  he  gets  on  his  feet, 
Making  all  men  his  friends  without  seeming  to  try, 
Now  he  prays  with  the  pious,  now  drinks  with  the  dry, 
Always  sweet  as  the  daisy  and  fresh  as  the  dew, 
No  fly  ever  'lighted  on  Chauncey  Depew. 

His  religion  is  varied,  his  politics  checkered, 
Eut  in  making  of  speeches  he's  broken  the  record, 
He's  our  mode!  for  eloquence,  pattern  for  style, 
Exemplar  of  morals  and  freedom  from  guile, 
So,  when,  as  quite  often  it  cometh  to  pass, 
We  practice  our  speeches  in  front  of  the  glass, 
And  the  madam,  bewildered,  says,  "What  are  you  do- 
ing?" 
Our  only  reply  is,  "  I'm  Chauncey  Depew-ing." 

It  may  be  to-night  that,  as  madam  foreboded. 

Because  Chauncey 's  always  so.  you'll  go  home  loaded, 

Of  some  old  college  song  you'll  be  humming  a  snatch 

While  fumbling  around  in  your  search  for  a  match, 

When  all  of  a  sudden  you'll  be  knocked  off  your  centre 

By  recalling  his  sweet  epea  pteroenta, 

Then   if   some  one  inquires,    "My   dear  John,  are   you 

slewed  ?  " 
You  need  only  to  say,  "  No,  I'm  Chauncey  Depew-ed." 


London  cabmen  have  many  temptations  to  im- 
pose upon  their  "  fares,"  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  they  sometimes  catch  a  Tartar  in  the 
attempt.  The  author  of  "The  Philosopher  in 
Slippers"  says  that  a  large  part  of  their  undue 
gains  is  derived  from  timid  women,  who  find  it 
difficult  to  withstand  their  bluster.  Still,  even  a 
woman  may  rebel,  upon  occasion.  A  lady  who 
once  gave  a  cabman  an  extra  sixpence,  after  paying 
his  proper  fare,  found  that  he  was  not  disposed  to 
be  grateful.  "  Well,  mum,"  said  he,  ungraciously, 
*'  I'll  take  the  money,  but  I  don't  thank  you  for  it." 
"You  haven't  it,  yet,"  said  she,  alertly  withdrawing 
the  sixpence,  and  he  never  did  have  it.  A  clergy- 
man in  London  was,  one  night,  driven  home,  and 
paid  the  cabman  what  he  supposed  to  be  two 
shillings.  He  had  taken  the  coins  from  his  waist- 
coat-pocket, but  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  from 
his  hands  he  noticed  their  peculiar  glitter,  and  said  : 
"  Stop,  cabman  !  I've  given  you  two  sovereigns  by 
mistake."  "  Then  your  honor's  seen  the  last  of 
them,"  said  the  cabman,  whipping  his  horse  and 
driving  briskly  away.  Then  the  gentleman  felt 
again  in  his  pocket,  and  found  that  he  had  given 
the  man  two  bright,  new  farthings,  which  he  had 
that  day  received,  and  was  keeping  for  his  children. 


"I  would  never  have  been  an  old  maid,"  said  a 
lady  of  forty,  "  if  I  had  known  as  much  twenty  years 
ago  as  I  know  now.  When  I  was  at  a  marriageable 
time  of  life,  I  heard  so  much  about  unhappy  couples 
that  I-  was  afraid  to  become  a  wife.  But  I  have 
looked  around  in  later  times  and  have  changed  my 
mind  on  the  subject.  Last  year,  I  took  up  a  list  of 
twenty  wives  of  my  acquaintance,  whom  I  had 
known  before  their  wedlock,  and  to  whom  I  spoke 
about  their  experiences  in  life.  I  found  that  fifteen 
of  the  twenty  were  happily  married,  that  four  of 
them  got  along  tolerably  well  with  their  husbands, 
and  that  only  one  of  them  bewailed  her  matrimonial 
lot.  The  fifteen  happy  wives  are  amiable  women, 
fond  of  their  children,  and  helpful  to  their  husbands. 
About  the  unhappy  one  of  them  I  can  only  say  that 
she  is  a  grumbler  married  to  a  growler,  and  would 
be  unhappy  anyhow,  and  as  to  the  other  four,  the 
fault  is  not  all  on  one  side.  I  suspect  that  the 
twenty  married  women  I  have  spoken  of  are  fair 
specimens  of  wives  in  general,  most  of  whom  find 
by  experience  that  it  is  marriage  that  makes  life 
worth  living.  As  I  myself  am  the  soul  of  amiability, 
1  believe  that  I  would  have  made  a  happy  marriage 
if  I  had  not  been  frightened  by  the  stories  that  I 
heard  twenty  years  ago." 


The  first  breach -of-promise  trial  in  France  oc- 
curred at  Beziers.  It  was  the  young  man  who  had 
failed.  The  sentence  runs  :  "  Whereas,  the  promise 
of  marriage  was  of  public  notoriety,  the  banns  were 
published,  and  a  rude  breaking  off  of  the  marriage 
was  calculated  >o  injure  the  bride's  family  ;  whereas, 
the  latter  had  been  to  a  considerable  expense  in  view 
of  the  ceremony,  particularly  in  view  of  the  bridal- 
dress  and  accessories  (trousseau),  the  bridegroom  is 
bound  to  compensate  them.  The  bridegroom  is 
sentenced  to  pay  eight  hundred  dollars  damages 
for  the  moral  injury  to  the  family,  and  to  indemnify 
them  for  the  cost  of  the  wedding-dress  and  the  inter- 
est on  the  outlay."  The  case  was  tried  by  a  bench 
of  magistrates,  not  by  a  jury. 


For    I  '  i;.i  i  ■>■!  ■■- 

USE  HORSFORD'S   ACID   PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Williamson,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  says  :  "  I 

have  tested  its  qualities  in  cases  of  Diabetes,  with 

marked  beneficial  results,  and  am  well  pleased  will) 

the  remedial  qualities  of  the  preparation." 


The  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Cracow  has  just 
published  a  poem  of  the  sixteenth  century  which 
treats  of  the  same  subject  us  "King  Lear."  The 
copy  has  but  lately  been  discovered. 


The  Throat. — "  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches "  act 
directly  on  the  organs  of  the  voice.  They  have  an  extra- 
ordinary effect  in  all  disorders  of  the  throat. 


TWO    YOUNG    ARCHITECTS. 
A  Worldly  Tale  with  a  Mundane  Moral. 

Two  young  men  went  to  the  big  citv  of  New 
York  to  make  fame  and  fortunes  as  architects.  Tl 
had  positions  in  the  offices  of  two  different  firms  ol 
reputation,  and  were  paid  so  much  a  week  for  then 
services  as  draughtsmen  and  designers,  and  m 
whatever  they  could  on  commissions  given  thi 
from  the  outside.  These  commissions  were 
few.  Their  salary  was.  however,  quite  sufficient  tr 
keep  them  going  comfortably  from  week  to  week, 
and  to  allow  them  to  dress  and  hire  a  hansom  when 
they  were  in  a  hurry,  and  to  go  to  the  theatre — even 
to  take  their  friends  with  them.  For  the  first  sfa 
months,  their  social  career  in  the  city  was  experi- 
mental, and  it  took  them  some  little  time  to  learn 
the  proper  limit  to  their  salary,  and  to  find  out  where 
one  can  dine  well  and  cheaply,  how  often  a  week 
they  could  dine  belter  and  more  expensively,  and 
how  much  they  could  afford,  over  their  laundry 
and  car-fare,  for  cigars  and  late  suppers.  At  the 
end  of  the  six  months,  the  wise  young  architect 
said  to  the  foolish  young  architect :  "  When 
the  summer  comes,  we  will  want  to  go  abroad 
to  study  and  to  travel  where  we  can  see  the  best  ol 
architecture,  and  we  will  have  no  money  to  travel  on. 
So  I  will  give  up  this  life  of  Delmonico's  and  thea- 
tres,  and  clubs  and  cab-fares,  and  occasional  bou 
quels,  and  live  retired  and  solitary  in  Murray  Street, 
where  there  is  nothing  but  big  business  warehouses 
and  no  temptation  to  spend  money,  and  where  the 
board  and  lodging  is  good  and  cheap.  I  will  for- 
swear society  and  its  attendant  expenses,  and  study  in 
the  evening  and  read  much,  and  save  a  great  deal."  1 

"How  I  admire  your  determination."  said  the 
foolish  one,  "and  how  I  wish  1  had  the  strength  ol 
character  to  give  up  these  unprofitable  pleasures 
which  cost  so  much,  but  which  I  weakly  delight  in. 
Go  to  your  hermitage  and  know  that  I  envy  and  re- 
spect you,  but  I  may  not  follow.  My  heart  lies  inj 
the  Tenderloin  district,  and  the  avenue,  and  the 
clubs.  And  when  I  am  paying  the  penalty  next 
summer  in  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  city,  when  every. 
body  is  out  of  town,  I  will  regret,  -I  know,  that  I 
not  save  as  you  will  do,  and  I  will  picture  you  jour-j 
neying  through  Europe  in  a  first-class  carriage.1 

So  the  wise  young  man  went  down  into  the  silentj 
wilderness  of  wholesale  business-houses  on  Murray 
Street,  and  lived  in  a  clean,  cheap  room,  and  ate 
plain ,  wholesome  food,  and  saved  his  money.  And  the 
foolish  one  lived  in  lodgings  on  the  avenue,  and  hired 
a  horse  and  drove  in  the  park,  and  ordered  many 
new  clothes,  for  which  he  hoped  some  one  would 
pay  the  tailor  some  time,  as  they  fitted  him  very 
well.  And  just  as  soon  as  the  wise  one  had  saved 
a  little,  all  of  his  friends  and  relatives,  from  the  i: 
land  city  from  which  he  came,  began  to  turn  up 
New  York  and  to  express  the  hope  that  he  wh 
knew  the  city  so  well  would  show  them  about 
he  took  his  savings  and  gave  them  theatre-partii 
and  dinners  at  Delmonico's,  and  rides  in  the  p; 
and  at  the  theatres  he  frequently  saw  the  fool 
young  man,  who  sat  in  a  box  to  which  he  had 
invited,  or  at  a  Delraonico  dinner  which  he  had 
asked  to  honor  with  his  presence,  or  riding  in 
park  on  one  of  the  thorough-breds  his  up- town 
quaintances  owned,  and  which  he  liked  to  exerci: 
And,  as  time  went  on.  the  foolish  one  became  bet1 
known,  and  to  be  more  and  more  depended  upon 
dinners,  and  dances,  and  theatre-parties,  so  that 
only  expenses  were  breakfasts,  luncheons,  and  n< 
lawn  lies,  which  he  tied  himself.  And  as  he  bi 
better  known,  his  work  became  known,  and  one  ol 
his  rich  friends  asked  him  to  put  up  an  extension 
his  house  on  the  avenue,  and  a  man  he  met  at  lb 
club  took  a  great  fancy  to  him,  and  engaged  him 
build  his  cottage  at  Tuxedo,  and  another  had  hii 
run  up  a  summer-house  at  Bar  Harbor  ;  and,  as  hi 
circle  enlarged,  his  orders  came  in  more  quickly, 
and  every  one  said  that  it  was  such  a  satisfaction 
have  a  man  you  knew  and  whom  you  met  everywhi 
for  your  architect ;  and  he  paid  off  his  tailor, 
ordered  more  clothes,  and  rode  his  own  horse 
married  the  daughter  of  a  railroad- king,  and  got 
contract  to  build  all  the  Queen  Anne  stations  alon; 
the  entire  system  of  the  road,  which  stretched  froi 
New  York  to  Pine  Ridge  Agency.  In  the  summei 
he  went  abroad,  and  lived  in  a  house  on  the  Thames! 
and  entertained  a  great  deal.  And  the  wise  young 
man  continued  paying  out  his  savings  for  his  countr) 
cousins,  and  his  friends  uptown  forgot  him  and  won 
dered  what  had  become  of  him,  and  no  one  askec 
him  to  architect  anything,  not  even  an  election  booth 
And  he  still  lives  in  Murray  Street. — New  York  Sun 


■    ■*    ■ 

An  admirable  collection  of  etchings  and  engrav-l 
ings  is  now  on  exhibition  at  Miss  West's  school,  a 
2014  Van  Ness  Avenue — the  same  collection  that) 
attracted  so  much  attention  when  shown  by  the 
Ruskin  Club  in  Los  Angeles  recently.  An  admisi 
sion  fee  of  twenty-five  cents  is  charged,  the  proceed-i 
going  to  the  library  fund  of  the  school.  The  exbii 
bition  will  remain  open  this  (Saturday  )  forenoon  and 
afternoon. 

Cancers,  and  cancerous  tumors,  are  cured  by  th< 
purifying  effects  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Ask  your  barber  to  use  Holmes's  Fra 
grant  Frostilla  on  your  face  after  shaving.  It  wil 
make  it  as  soft  and  smooth  as  velvet.  Only  25  cent 
a  boitle. 


February  23,  1891. 


THE 
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NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  gave  a  "  tid- 
dlediwinks"  party  recently  at  their  residence,  2028 
Scott  Street,  in  honor  of  the  Misses  Pullman.  The 
interesting  game  was  followed  by  a  distribution  of 
pretty  prizes  and  the  service  of  a  delicious  supper. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  B.  Chase,  Miss  Pullman,  Miss 
Harriet  Pullman,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Nellie 
Jollitfe,  Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Bessie 
Hooker.  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Kate  Clement,  Miss 
Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Leila  Carroll,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  Harry  Hoi- 
brook,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  Mr.  Ogden  Hoffman.  Mr. 
Edgar  A.  Mizner,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  George  A. 
Newhall,  Mr.  Alfred  Clement,  and  Mr.  Harry  Houghton. 

Mr.  James  Brett  Slokes  ga\e  another  of  his  series 
of  "at  homes"  last  Tuesday  afternoon  in  his  bach- 
elor apartments,  which  were  handsomely  decorated. 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  acted  as  chaperon,  and  the  host 
bountifully  entertained  his  guests.  The  tea  favors 
were  very  pretty.     Among  those  present  were : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss  Emilie 
Hager,    Miss  Alice  Hobart,   Miss  Minnie   Houghton,    Mr. 

,  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr.  George  Hall,  Mr. 
William   Sherwood,   Mr.   Richard   Tobm,  and   Mr.   Harry 
Houghton. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Georgiana  B.  Edwards  and 

!  Dr.  Channing  H.  Cook  will  take  place  in  Fruit  Vale 

i  on  Tuesday  evening,  March  31st. 

Party  calls  of  the  Club  of  "90  were  made  on  Friday 

!  evening  at  the  residence  of  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Emma  McMillan.  Nearly  all  of  the  club  members 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  guests  at  the  last  party 
were  present  and  the  young  hostesses  made  theeven- 

1  iog  very  pleasurable  to  them  all. 

The  wedding  of  Jessie  A.  Lawrence,  daughter  of 

1  Mrs.  J.  M.  Cummings,  and  Mr.  William  H.  Avery, 
of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  took  piace 

■  on  the  evening  of  February  14th,  in  Sunol,  Alameda 
County.     The  wedding  was  solemnized  by  Rev.  Dr. 

:  Strong,  of  Sunol,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  decora- 
'  Uons.  Miss  Cummings,  a  sister  of  the  bride,  acted 
'  as  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  E.  I.  Parsons,  was  best 
'  man.  Dancing  and  an  elaborate  supper  concluded 
l  the  pleasures  of  the  evening.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Avery 
were  the  recipients  of  a  number  of  elegant  presents. 

■  They  are  now  occupying  their  newly  completed  resi- 
dence in  Alameda". 

I  An  appeal  to  the  generous  public  is  made  for 
the  benefit  of  two  worthy  charities,  the  Maria  Kip 

'  Orphanage  and  the  West  Oakland  Home  for  Desti- 

;  lule  Children  in  whose  aid  an  exhibition  of  valuable 
paintings  will  be  given  in  Shreve's  art  rooms,  corner 

•  of  Montgomery  and  Sutter  Streets,  every  afternoon 

■  and  evening  during  March,  except  Sunday.     The 

■  paintings  to  be  exhibited  are  those  of  noted  foreign 
:  artists,  and  include  Millet's  celebrated  "  L'homme 
•a la  houe,"  and  gems  from  the  brush  of  Cabanel. 

I  ■  Meissonier,  Corot,  Bouguereau.  Rousseau,  GeVorne, 

Schreyer,    Daubigny,    Hennet,   Gabriel    Max,   and 

others  whose  reputation  is  world  wide.    The  pictures 

. .  are  principally  from  the  private  galleries   of  Mrs. 

William  H.  Crocker  and  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  who 

I  have  generously  allowed  them  to  be  used.     During 

1  the  afternoons  twenty-five  cents  will  be  charged  and 

|Mn    the    evenings    the    admission   fee    will    be  fifty 

1  cents. 


have  returned  to  Mare  Island  after  a  delightful  trip  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bingham  has  returned  to  Marysville  after  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs. 

Mr.  Theo.  Wygant  and  family,  of  Portland,  Or.,  are  in 
the  city  on  a  visit  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  R.  Ellis,  of  St.  Louis,  are  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  R.  A.  Irving  will  return  next  Tuesday  from  a  trip  to 
Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  Fresno. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  for 
a  few  weeks  of  recreation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  have  removed  10  iioi 
Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Miller  and  Miss  Edith  Bass  have 
been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Nellie  Lowry  and  Miss  Isabel  LowTy  will  leave  next 
Tuesday  for  Honolulu,  and  expect  to  make  a  prolonged  visit 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott  has  been  on  a  trip  to  Oregon  during 
the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  has  been  visiting  Santa  Barbara 
and  other  southern  points  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of 
Sacramento,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

The  Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson  have  returned  to 
Sacramento  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  I.  mis  F.  Monteagle. 

Mr.  James  E.  Wilson  has  returned  to  the  city  and  is  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Allen,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  here  on  a  visit  and 
is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal   notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  are  now  residing 
at  iioi  Pine  Street. 

Lieutenant- Commander  E.  W.  Watson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Swatara,  has  been  granted  three  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  W.  P.  Biddle,  U.  S,  M.  C,  will  report  to 
Washington,  D.  C,   as   soon   as  he  is   detached   from   the 

Lieutenant-Commander  V.  P.  Gilmore,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has 
been  here  for  several  years,  will  soon  proceed  to  the  Asiatic 
squadron  for  duty  on  the  Lancaster. 

Surgeon  W.  H.  Jones,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Swatara,  has 
been  granted  six  months'  leave  of  absence. 

Commander  P.  H.  Cooper,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  Swatara,  and  is  enjoying  one  month 's  leave  of  ab- 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
1  San  Franciscans : 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  arrived  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  last  Tuesday  from  New  Orleans,  and  that  evening 
were  the  guests  of  Senator  Leland  Stanford  at  dinner.  The 
next  day  they  were  received  by  President  Harrison,  and  on 
Thursday  they  went  to  New  York,  where  they  will  remain 
several  days. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Torbert  and  Miss  Mollie  Torbert  are  re- 
siding at  noi  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  L.  A.  Sengteller  and  the  Misses  Georgiana.  and 
Lucille  Edwards  have  given  up  their  residence,  1801  Steiner 
Street,  and  have  gone  to  Fruit  Vale,  where  they  will  remain 
during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  the  Misses  Pull- 
man have  gone  to  Coronado  Beach  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  McNear,  nee  Tucker,  were  in  Paris 
when  last  heard  from. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Hood  have  gone  to 
the  Southern  part  of  the  State  to  pass  several  weeks  at  the 
prominent  health  resorts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  will  remain  in  the  City  of  Mexico 
until  the  end  of  March. 
Judge  F.  E.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose,  is  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.   E.  Wilshire  are  entertaining  Mr.  and 
l  :  Mrs.  George  P.  Wilshire,  of  Cincinnati. 

,        Mr.  John  D.   Yost,  Jr.,  will  leave  to-day  by  steamer  far 
Panama  en  route  to  New  York,  and  later  on  will  proceed  to 
t     Europe. 

Miss  E.  R.  Dtmond  and  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond  have  gone 
to  Santa  Barbara  to  remain  several  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs.  Speny,  and  Miss 
,     Beth  Speny  have  been  in  Santa   Barbara  during  the  past 
week. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Peny  P.   Eyre,  ne'e  Macondray,  have  re- 
turned  from  Monterey,  and  are  now  at  Menlo  Park. 
Mr.   Lansing  O.  Kellogg  has   been  passing  a  couple  of 
I     weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Major  and  Mrs.  B.  R.  Woodworth  have  been  entertain- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Smith  at  Las  Palmas,  their  vine- 
yard in  Fresno. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  and   Mr.  A.   D.  WUder  returned   from 
me  East  last  Monday. 
■     Mrs.  R.  F.  Bunker  and  her  sod,  Mr.   George  D.  Bunker, 
eft  last  Monday  for  Portland,  Or.,  where  ihey  will  remain 
or  several  weeks. 
Dr.  M.  Herzstein  left  for  the  East  and  Europe  on  Febru- 
-     jJY  14th.  and  will  pass  the  next  seven  mouths  in   London, 
Berlin,  and  Vienna.     He  will  return   in  October,  and   will 
i     :hen  occupy  the  Crooks  mansion  on  Sutter  Street,  which  he 
•ecently  purchased. 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Virginia   Fair  are  expected 
;     lome  in  a  few  days,  after  their  prolonged  visit  to   Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  are  at 
he  Hoffman  House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Van  Wyck  are  visiting  Coronado 
Beach. 

_Mr.  and  Mrs.     Byron    G.   Crane   and    Mr.   Arthur    H. 
-rane  will  go  to  San  Rafael  about  March   1st,  after  passing 
he  winter  in  this  city. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  are  passing  a   couple  of 
'  veeks  at  Redondo  Beach. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Eenham  and  Miss  Charlotte  Bermingham 


solo,   "Erinnerung  an  Ems,"  Umlant,  Professor  E.   Bach- 
man  ;  fantasie,  Ryder,  Miss  Mary  Reynolds(with  orchestra). 


Presbyterian  Church  Concert. 

An  enjoyable  concert  was  given  at  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  last  Tuesday  evening.  The  follow- 
ing programme  entertained  a  large  audience  : 

Neapolitan  Mandolin  Club  (under  direction  of  Professor 
S.  Adelstein),  "  Leontina  Mazurka,"  Pirani,  Miss  Ettie 
Doane,  Miss  H.  Levy,  Miss  F.  Morris,  Miss  B.  Hershberg, 
Miss  M.  Salomon,  Mr.  D.  Volkening.  Mrs.  M.  Levy  (ac- 
companist); basso  solo,  "  Vieni,  la  mia  vendetta,"  Donizetti, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  ;  soprano  solo,  air  "  Semiramide,"  Rossini, 
Mme.  Billoni  ZJfferer ;  (a)  "  Nightingale  Polka,"  Haslam, 
(b)  "Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn  (Bravura  whistle),  Miss 
Gertrude  Judd  ;  tenor  solo,  "  Salve  Dimora,"  Gounod,  Mr. 
F.  Purdy;  contralto  solo,  Mrs.  J.  D.  McKee;  lute  solo, 
"  Elegia,"  Musso  (first  time  in  San  Francisco),  Professor 
Samuel  Adelstein;  soprano  solo,  "Vespri  Sicfliani,"  Verdi, 
Mme.  Billoni  Zifferer ;  flute  solo,  "  Feldblumen"  "  Ter- 
schak"  (songs  without  words),  Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham ; 
Neapolitan  Mandolin  Club,  "Sous  le  Balcon,"  Sarioni. 


MUSICAL-    NOTES. 


A  Steinway  Hall  Musicale. 

The  eighth  soiree  musica/e  of  the  series  that  has 
been  given  in  Steinway  Hall  took  place  there  last 
Thursday  evening,  and  was  enjoyed  by  quite  a  large 
audience-  The  selections  presented  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  5,  Beethoven,  allegro  minuetto, 
andante  cantabile  allegro,  Beethoven  Quartet ;  songs,  (a) 
"Abschieds  Lied,"  Mozart,  (£>}  "Echo,"  Erik  Meyer-Hel- 
muth.  Miss  Loleta  Levet;  piano  solo  (a)  nocturne  F  minor, 
op.  55.  No.  1,  Chopin,  (bj  etude  in  C.  minor,  op.  10,  No.  1, 
Miss  Alice  Bacon;  songs,  (a)  "Er  der  herrlichste  von 
Allen,"  Schumann,  (b)  "A  River  Dream,"  Goring-Thomas, 
Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner-HamDton ;  quintet  in  A,  piano  and 
strings,  Saint-Saens,  allegro  moderato  e  maestoso,  andante 
sostenuto,  presto,  allegro  assai  ma  tranquillo.  Miss  Alice 
Bacon  and  Beethoven  Quartet.  Accompaniste,  Miss  Amy 
Gell. 

With  this  concert,  the  present  series  comes  to  an 
end  ;  but  they  have  proved  so  successful  that  Mr. 
Ludovici  contemplates  having  a  second  series,  be- 
ginning during  March  and  occurring  on  alternate 
Friday  nights.  For  the  new  series,  the  intention  is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  subscriptions  from  twenty  dol- 
lars, as  it  has  been,  to  ten  dollars  for  the  series  of 
eight  concerts.  Subscription  lists  have  already  been 
opened,  and  Mr.  Ludovici  will  definitely  announce 
the  series  as  soon  as  he  has  a  sufficient  number  of 
subscribers  to  warrant  him  in  keeping  together  the 
present  excellent  string  quartet,  and  to  enable  him 
to  secure  artists  of  the  same  high  class  as  those  who 
have  played  and  sung  during  the  first  series.  Mr. 
Ludovici  deserves  every  encouragement  in  his  efforts : 
to  music-lovers  the  concerts  have  given  the  best 
music  by  the  best  performers  that  San  Francisco 
can  boast,  and  the  profession  has  been  materially 
aided  by  the  opportunity  these  concerts  afforded 
them  to  become  better  known  to  the  public. 


Centenary  Church  Concert. 
-  An  interesting  concert  was  given  in  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South,  last  Tuesday 
evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Ladies'  Helping  Hand 
Society.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  programme 
which  was  as  follows  : 

Organ  solo,  "  Gloria"  (from Twelfth  Mass),  W.  A.  Mozart, 
Mr.  William  F.  Hooke  ;  ballad,  "  Thursday,"  J.  P.  Molloy, 
Mr.  Edward  A.  Geissler ;  duet,  "  Gioconda  e  Laura  "  (from 
"  La  Gioconda"),  Ponchielli,  Misses  Ada  T.  and  Elizabeth 
Park;  song,  "If  on  the  Meads,"  F.  Gumbert.  Mr.  George 
C.  Snook;  song,  "Protestations"  (by  request),  Homer  A. 
N  orris.  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  ;  quartet  (a)  "  Where  would 
i  be';  "  ZOllner,  (b)  "  Faltvakten  "  (old  Swedish),  C.  Kuntze, 
Messrs.  George  St.  J.  Bremner,  George  C.  Snook,  William 
C.  Stadtfeld,  and  Wilhelm  Nielsen;  trio.  "  Te  Sol  Quest 
Anima."(from  "Atrila"),  Merda,  Miss  Ada  Talcolt  Park, 
Messrs.  G.  C.  Snook  and  W.  E.  Stevens ;  ballad,  "  The 
King's  Minstrel,"  Ciro  Pinsuri,  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevens ;  song. 
"Should  He  Upbraid"  (old  English),  Sir  Henry  Bishop, 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce;  quartet  (a)  Yachting  Glee,  Culbertson, 
(b)  Spring  Song,  Pinsuri.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce,  Miss  Anna  M. 
Wood,  Messrs.  George  C  Snook  and  Robert  Lloyd  ;  song, 
"Yeoman's  Wedding^ong"  (by  special  request),  Ponatowslu, 
Mr.  Robert  Lloyd ;  male  quartet  (a)  "  I  Long  for  Thee," 
H  artel,  (b)  A  Vintage  Song,  Mendelssohn,  Messrs.  George 
St.  J.  Bremner,  George  C.  Snook,  W.-  C.  Stadtfeld,  and 
Wilhelm  Nielsen. 

The  Bonelli  Concert. 

The  San  Francisco  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Professor  E.  S.  Bonelli,  director,  gave  its  monthly 
recital  last  Friday  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  audience  present,  and  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  presented  : 

Trio,  Brinkman,  Miss  Susie  Knowles,  Messrs.  Carl- 
mueller  and  Toepke  ;  "Spinning  Wheel,"  Spindler,  Master 
Harold  Techau ;  trio,  Streabbog,  Miss  Jennie  Bayly, 
Messrs.  Carlmueller  and  Toepke;  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise 
No.  2,"  Liszt,  Miss  Clara  Nolan;  clarionet  solo,  fantasia, 
"  La  Traviata,"  Bass,  with  orchestra.  Professor  C.  Caspari  ; 
tarantelle,  Heller,  Miss  Florence  Burk ;  violin  solo,  op.  98, 
Master  A.  H.  McChesny;"  La  Scintilla,"  Miss  J.  McMillan  ; 
zither  duet,  Schnabel,  the  Misses  Marks  ;  elude,  op.  10.  No. 
12,  Chopin,  Miss  Mary  Baker  ;  concerto,  C  dur,  Beethoven, 
Misses  Lulu  Ayers  and  Blanche  Clinton  (with  orchestra);  ron- 
deau, op.  22.  No.  i,  Wollenhaupt,  Miss  Myrtle  Perkins; 
fantasie.  Smith,  Miss  Gussie  Menke  (with  orchestra);  zither 


A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  third  cf  the  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  February  14th, 
the  participants  being  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  and  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham.  An  appreciative  audience  was  en- 
tertained by  the  following  programme  : 

Trio  in  B  flat,  op.  99,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  /.  al- 
legro moderato,  2.  andante  un  poco  mosso,  3.  scherzo  allegro, 
4.  rondo,  allegro  vivace,  Schubert,  Mrs.  C.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel, 
and  Mr.  Heine;  song,  "Where'er  You  Walk,"  Mr  Don- 
ald de  V.  Graham ;  (a)  Reverie,  A.  Dunckler,  (b)  Papillon, 
Popper,  Mr.  L.  Heine  ;  song,  "  Beauty's  Eyes,"  Mr.  Donald 
de  V.  Graham ;  "  Hungarian  Dances,"  Brahms,  arranged  by 
Joachim,  Mrs.  C.  Can  and  Mr.  Beel. 

The  fourth  concert  will  be  given  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Miss  Mathilde  Lennon  will  be  the  vo- 
calist. 

The  Zimmermann  Concert. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Zimmermann  gave  a  farewell  concert 
last  Friday  evening  which  was  well  attended  and 
quite  interesting.  The  programme  presented  was 
as  follows  : 

Trio,  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  Ressiger,  Signor  Martinez, 
Mr.  Kayron,  Dr.  Regensburger ;  "  Nach  Jahren,"  Goiter- 
man,  Miss  Hobron  ('cello  obligate.  Dr.  Regensburger); 
"Tannhauser  March,"  Wagner  -  Liszt,  Miss  Goldman; 
"  Salve  Dimora"  ("  Faust"),  Gounod,  Herr  Zimmermann  ; 
(a)  barcarole,  Spohr,  (bj  tarantelle,  Bohm,  Mr.  Kayton ; 
aria,  "  L'Africaine,"  Meyerbeer.  Miss  Spengler ;  "  Reverie," 
Dankler,  Dr.  Regensburger  ;  air  and  variation,  "  Barbier  de 
Seville,"  Rossini,  Mile.  Jacquay;  "Dein,"  Bohm,  Herr 
Zimmermann  ;  duo,  scene  and  finale  third  act  "  Aida,"  Verdi, 
Mile,  Jacquay,  Herr  Zimmermann. 


Mme.  Thea  Sanderini  will  give  a  concert  on 
Thursday  evening.  February  26th,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  Henry  Heyraan.  She  will  also  be  as- 
sisted by  the  celebrated  pianists,  Signor  and  Signora 
Ursomado — this  being  their  first  appearance  here — 
Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  Mr.  F.  S.  Gutterson,  and  Mr. 
Nathan  Landsberger. 


—  It  now  transpires  that  Gertrude  Auld. 
the  popular  young  soprano,  is  studying  with  H.  B. 
Pasmore.  The  introduction  of  several  other  suc- 
cessful concert- singers  —  notably,  Marie  Stinson, 
Anna  Miller  Wood,  Jacobina  Wichman,  Lina  Hill- 
man — can  be  placed  to  Pasmoie's  credit. 


—  Marie  Stinson-Lathrop,  whose  brilliant 
voice  and  singing  delighted  those  who  heard  her 
here  a  few  months  since,  is  now  studying  with 
Adams,  of  Boston.  He  has  given  her  "Martha" 
and  the  '"Shadow  Dance"  from  "  Dinorah,"  and, 
though  an  exceedingly  conservative  man,  he  ex- 
presses high  hopes  for  her  future.  He  gives  Pas- 
more,  her  former  teacher,  his  unqualified  approval 
for  his  "  wise  and  excellent  treatment"  of  her  voice. 


French  Opinion  of  California. 

The  Parisian  Figaro  of  December  5th  compli- 
ments California  on  its  large  contingent  of  refined 
inhabitants.  The  writer  derives  his  favorable  opin- 
ion from  the  fact  of  15,000  cases  of  Pommery  Sec 
Champagne  having  been  imported  in  one  year,  and 
adds  that  a  country  in  the  Far  West,  with  only  a 
million  population,  consuming  such  quantities  of  a 
fine  wine,  must  be  surely  progressing  in  culture. 


—  Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1252,  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Honor,  will  give, an  entertainment  at  the 
Olympian  Skating  Rink  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
on  Wednesday  evening  next. 


■  E.  A.  Belcher, 
Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street. 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

MRS,  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


317-319  KEARNT  ST.,   bet.   Bngh  and  Pine. 

Science    hag    Conquered  I      Our  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frbb.  Out  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


For  Women 

Of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, no  better  medi- 
cine can  be  recom- 
mended than 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

[lit  is  highly  concen- 
trated, economica*, 
fl  safe,  and  pleasant  to 
(  to  take. 

.  "This  Is  to  certify 
'  that  after  having  been 
sick  for  twelve  years 
with  kidney  disease 
and  general  debility, 
and  having  been  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  relief.  I  am  now  better  in 
every  rt-speet,  and  think  I  am  nearly  well, 
having  taken  seven  bottles  «<f  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla."—Maria  Ludwigsun,  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota. 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price,  81 ;  six,  S5.  "Worth.  S3  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCI3CO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GIXESTIER 

(Established  1725.  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets.  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grad 
of  Champagn 
without  sweet 
ness. 


FINE    EXHIBITION    OF 

Etchings  and  Engravings 

Mr.  Vickery's  fine  collection  from 
New  York  will  be  exhibited  at  Miss 
West's  School,  2014  Van  Ness  Av- 
enue, this  Saturday  forenoon  and 
afternoon,  February  21,  18!)1. 
ADMISSION,    25    CENTS.  , 


REDUCTION  SALE! 


For  the  next  Sixty  Days  we  will 
sell  our  ART  and  FANCY  GOODS 
with  10  per  cent,  discount  off,  to 
make  room  for  New  Importations 
from  Europe. 

TVe  have  received  New  Etchings 
and  Engravings,  which  we  sell, 
witli  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Frames, 
at  lowest  market  prices. 


S.  &  C.  GUMP 

581    and   583 
MARKET    STREET. 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE0  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or'  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
|  care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 
Souther  Farm,  San  l.candro,  Cal. 


STORAGE 


For     Furniture,     Pianos, 

and  oMier  goods. 

ADVANCES  MADE. 


"  J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market   Si 
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THE        ARGONAUT 


February  23,  1891. 


iHARTSHORNSsScoTl^s, 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //  JcW    LABEL 

ur   -^^-T-HE  GENUINE 


HARTSHORR) 


THE    DAILY 


RECORD  UNION 


THE 


SUNDAY  UNION 


A  SPLENDID  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER. 


The  pinueer  journals,  which,  from  early- 
years  in  the  history  of  the  coast,  have  main- 
tained the  FRONT  RANK  OF  JOUR- 
NALISM, having  every  news  facility  with 
the  San  Francisco  leading  dailies,  and  sus- 
taining the  fullest  public  confidence.  In  all 
respects  the  B  EST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Clean  in  all  departments,  and,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 
The  best  paper  for  the  Home-seeker,  for  the 
Merchant,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  and  all  -who 
desire  the  full  news  of  the  day  presented  iu  a 
cleanly  manner. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. 

.  The  Record-Union  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  first  publication  of  the  Supreme  €onrt 
Reports,  and  is  the  only  paper  in  California 


that  publishes  them  in  full.    ITISANECES- 
SITY  TO  ALL  ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


THE  WEEKLY  UNION 

(TWELVE    PAGES) 

Containing  all  the  n«ws  of  the  Record-Union 
and  Sunday  Union,  its  readers  being  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  list  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe. 

ALL     POSTMASTERS     ARE     AGENTS 


TERMS : 

Daily    Record  -  Union    and 

Sunday  Union  (one  year)  $6.00 

Weekly  Union        ...  1.50 

Sunday  Union  (alone)         -  1.00 

ADDKESS: 

Sacramento  Publishing  Company 

SACRAMENTO. 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  S.  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

3127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modern  Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupUs. 


specialty.     Kindergarte 

Next  term  begins  January  5,  i 


MRS.    A.    E.    STORY 

"Will  resume  Vocal  Lessons.    Residence 

1050  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE. 


The  Fifty-Fifth  Semi-Annnal  Term  of  the 
Urban  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  be- 
gin on  Monday,  January  5, 1891.  Miss  Marie 
S.  McDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 

GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Evening  Classes.  Fluency  of  Expression 
rapidly   developed. 

1403'A  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rbv    AT.FRED  T.EE  KREWER,  M.  A..  Principal. 


Mme.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 

160CJ  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  January  7th,  1801. 
French,  German,  English,  and  all  branches 
of    a    polite     education.      Professors    of  ac- 
knowledged ability  only. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Milnes  asked  Thackeray  one  day  whether  his 
audience  with  Goethe  was  very  auful.  "  Yes,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "like  a  visit  to  a  dentist."  Referring 
to  the  same  subject  later,  Thackeray  declared  that 
"if "Goethe  is  a  god,  I'm  sure  I'd  rather  go  to  the 
other  place." 


The  discussion  of  the  question,  whether  or  not 
William  Tell  ever  existed,  has  led  one  of  his  ad- 
mirers among  historical  students  to  make  this  mem- 
orable remark  :  "  Very  well,  if  I  can  be  assured  of 
having  as  glorious  a  fame  as  William  Tell  has,  I 
shall  be  perfectly  willing  never  to  have  existed  !  " 

As  Sheridan  was  entering  court  one  day,  carry- 
ing his  books  and  briefs  in  a  green  bag,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  time,  some  of  his  brother  bar- 
risters, thinking  to  play  a  joke  on  him,  urged  some 
boys  to  ask  him  if  he  had  old  clothes  for  sale  in  his 
green  bag.  "  Oh,  no  !  "  instantly  replied  Sheridan, 
"  they  are  all  new  suits." 

"I  have  noticed,"  said  a  young  solicitor,  "that 
members  of  the  legal  profession  are  almost  always 
brave  men.  It  is  seldom  that  one  shows  cowardice. 
I  wonder  why  that  is  so  ?  "  "  Well,"  responded  an 
elderly  lady,  ' '  I've  read  somewhere  that  '  conscience 
makes  cowards  of  us  all.'  And  as  lawyers  mostly 
have  no  conscience,  why,  of  course,  they  haven't 
anything  to  make  them  cowards." 

Apropos  of  the  danger  incurred  in  attending  a 
funeral  in  cold  weather,  they  tell  a  clever  mot  of  the 
musician  Auber.  He  was  near  his  eightieth  year 
when  some  one  met  him  at  the  funeral  of  some  cel- 
ebrated personage,  whose  remains  he  had  accom- 
panied to  the  cemetery.  "  You  here,  dear  master  !  " 
a  friend  exclaimed  ;  "are  you  not  afraid  of  getting 
ill?"  "  In  effect,"  he  replied,  "I  think  this  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  come  to  the  cemetery  as  an  ama- 
teur." 

A  gentleman  touring  through  England  stayed  all 
night  at  a  prim  old  lady's  cottage,  the  village  inn 
being  full.  He  was  very  deaf,  and  took  pains  to 
impress  the  fact  upon  his  hostess,  with  instructions 
that  some  one  must  enter  his  room  to  wake  him  at  a 
particular  hour  in  the  morning.  On  waking  a  good 
deal  later  than  the  time  appointed,  he  found  that  the 
old  lady,  with  a  commendable  regard  for  propriety, 
had  slipped  under  his  door  a  piece  of  paper,  on 
which  was  written  :  "  Sir,  it  is  half-past  seven  !  " 


A  stranger  once  walked  into  a  Massachusetts 
court  and  spent  some  time  watching  the  proceed- 
ings. By-and-bye,  a  man  was  brought  up  for  con- 
tempt of  court  and  fined,  whereupon  the  stranger 
rose,  and  said  :  "  How  much  was  the  fine  ?  "  "  Five 
dollars,"  replied  the  clerk.  "Well,"  said  the 
stranger,  laying  down  the  money,  "  if  that's  all,  I'd 
like  to  jine  in.  I've  had  a  few  hours'  experience  of 
this  court,  and  no  one  can  feel  a  greater  contempt 
for  it  than  I  do,  and  I  am  willing  to  pay  for  it." 

At  a  reception  recently  given  by  a  well-known  cit- 
izen (says  the  Buffalo  Courier),  a  young  society 
man  was  earnestly  engaged  in  a  conversation,  and, 
with  his  hands  behind  him,  was  playing  with,  what 
he  supposed  was  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac  or  the  arm 
of  a  chair.  But,  instead  of  that,  it  suddenly  moved, 
and  he  turned  to  find  that  he  had  been  rubbing  the 
gloved  arm  of  a  lady,  and  moved  up  as  far  as  the 
elbow.  He  is  a  nervous  fellow,  and,  in  the  expla- 
nation that  followed,  he  said  :  "  Pardon  me,  madam, 
but  I  thought  it  was  a  piece  of  bric-a-brac." 

A  Western  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  more 
noted  for  severity  than  knowledge  of  law,  was  very 
much  annoyed  one  day  by  an  attorney  who  was  in 
the  habit  of  parading  his  legal  lore  and  making  the 
justice  appear  at  a  disadvantage.  At  last  the  justice 
was  enraged,  and  he  shouted  :  "  Be  quiet,  sir,  or  I 
will  commit  you."  The  lawyer  seized  the  book  of 
printed  forms,  which  was  the  sole  reliance  of  the 
justice  in  making  out  his  committals,  and  as  he 
walked  out  of  court  he  shouted  derisively  to  the  jus- 
tice :  "  Now  I  defy  you  to  commit  me." 


The  following  anecdote  is  from  "  Glances  at  Great 
and  Little  Men,"  by  "Paladin":  A  lady  of  the 
court  told  me  a  funny  anecdote  of  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Americans  who  were  presented  at  the  Tuileries. 
He  was  a  young  man,  and  the  emperor  had  known 
his  father  in  America,  so  Napoleon,  wishing  to  be 
gracious,  said:  "  Ei  ?nonsieur  voire  pere,  vit-il 
encore?"  (Does  your  father  yet  live  ?)  "  Pas  encore, 
sire."  (Not  yet,  sire.)  The  emperor  had  much  ado 
to  refrain  from  laughing,  and  put  his  next  question 
in  English, 

The  late  Charles  Spencer  was  pretty  quick-witted 
at  times  in  seeing  a  point  for  a  client.  On  one  occa- 
sion, in  a  trial  for  burglary,  he  cross-examined  the 
policeman   who   had   been   stationed   inside   of  the 


house  to  watch  in  anticipation  of  a  burglary,  and  the 
policeman  admitted  that  when  he  heard  the  burglar 
fumbling  with  the  lock,  he  quietly  adjusted  the  door 
so  that  it  could.be  easily  opened.  Quick  as  a  flash, 
Spencer  shouted:  "Why,  your  honor,  the  police- 
man is  the  real  burglar,  for  he  opened  the  door." 
The  result  was  that  the  prisoner  was  convicted  only 
of  an  attempt  at  burglary. 


A  manager  of  the  old  Bower,  in  London,  meeting  a 
friend  one  day  near  the  Horse  Guards,  the  latter  in- 
quired how  he  was  getting  on.  "Oh,  we  live,  sir, 
we  live,"  was  the  reply.  "Well,  I  must  be  off," 
said  his  friend  ;  "  I'm  in  a  hurry  to  see  about  seats 
at  the  Italian  opera  next  week."  "What  I "  ex- 
claimed the  Bower  manager;  "does  the  Italian 
opera  open  next  week  ?  I'm  very  sorry  to  hear  it." 
"  Why,  what  can  it  matter  to  you  ?  "  cried  the  other; 
"  surely  you  don't  imagine  that  the  opera  perform- 
ances will  clash  with  yours  ?"  "  Won't  it,  though  ?" 
was  the  answer  ;  "  my  audience  won't  be  inside  Her 
Majesty's,  but  they  will  all  be  there— picking  pock- 
ets !  "  and,  shaking  hands,  the  dismayed  manager 
went  sadly  on  his  way. 


Defendant —"Now,  doclhor,  by  vartue  of  your 
oath,  didn't  I  say  '  Kill  or  cure,  docthor,  1 11  give  you 
a  guinea  ? '  and  didn't  you  say  '  Kill  or  cure,  I'll  take 
it  ?  '  "  Doctor — "  You  did  ;  and  I  agreed  to  the  bar- 
gain, and  I  want  the  guinea  accordingly."  Defend- 
ant— "  Now,  docthor,  by  vartue  of  your  oath,  an- 
swer this  :  '  Did  you  cure  my  wife  ? '  "  Doctor — 
"No;  she's  dead.  You  know  that."  Defendant— 
"Then,  docthor,  by  vartue  of  your  oath,  answer 
this:  'Did  you  kill  my  wife?'"  Doctor—"  No  ; 
she  died  of  her  illness."  Defendant  (triumphantly 
to  the  bench) — "  Your  worship,  see  this.  You  heard 
him  tell  our  bargain  ;  it  was  to  kill  or  cure.  By 
vartue  of  his  oath  he  done  neither,  and  he  axes  his 
fee  !  " 


Carlyle  was  wont  to  refer  to  Lord  Houghton's 
catholicity  in  the  distribution  of  his  invitations  to 
breakfast  in  a  manner  far  from  reverent.  "If 
Christ  was  again  on  earth,"  he  would  remark, 
"  Milnes  would  invite  Him  to  breakfast,  and  the 
clubs  would  afterward  all  be  talking  of  the  good 
things  that  Christ  had  said."  On  another  occasion, 
Carlyle  made  a  somewhat  analogous  observation  with 
regard  to  the  spirit  of  evil,  remarking  :  "  If  Beelze- 
bub were  to  appear  in  England,  he  would  receive  a 
letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Manchester 
Athenaeum,  as  Eugene  Sue  did,  requesting  the 
honor  of  his  interesting  company,  and  venturing  to 
hope  for  an  address." 

"  Lord  Melbourne  used  to  begin,"  Sydney  Smith 
said,  "  by  damning  the  subject  of  conversation.  I 
used  to  say,  'Well,  well,  suppose  it  damned,  and 
proceed  with  the  discussion.'  "  On  another  occasion 
Smith  was  speaking  with  some  severity  of  the  sport- 
ing clergy  to  the  Archbishop  of  York.  The  latter 
asked  :  "  Mr.  Smith,  do  I  understand  that  you  ob- 
ject to  the  clergy  riding  ?  "  "  Not  in  the  least,  your 
lordship,"  was  the  answer,  "provided  they  turn  out 
their  toes."  A  bishop.  Smith  thought,  "should 
marry  a  comely  woman  of  a  certain  age,  not  such  a 
shamefully  pretty  girl  as  the  Bishop  of  Hereford 
(Musgrave)  has  done."  At  another  time  he  said, 
"What  a  pity  it  is  that  in  England  we  have  no 
amusements  but  vice  and  religion  !  "  He  did  not 
care  about  the  much-discussed  marriage  with  one's 
sister-in-law,  but  he  wanted  "an  act  to  prevent 
widows  marrying  the  tutors  in  the  family.  They  see 
handsome  young  men  declining  and  conjugating 
with  the  dear  orphans,  and  are  caught  instantly.  If 
I'd  been  a  tutor  under  such  circumstances  I  could 
have  married  any  given  widow."  To  some  one  who 
had  grown  fatter,  Smith  insisted  that  "  1  didn't  half 
see  you  when  we  met  last  year."  One  more  and  we 
take  leave  of  Smith.  An  M.  P.,  saying  that  "if  the 
Corn  Law  was  repealed  we  should  return  to  the  food 
of  our  ancestors,"  some  one  asked,  "What  does  he 
mean  ?  "     "Thistles,  to  be  sure,"  was  the  reply. 


Pears'  Soap 

(Scented  and  Unscented) 

SECURES    JL 

BEAUTIFUL  COMPLEXION. 

OF  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NORMANNi 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS! 

Large  Diuiug-rooin  for  Ladles. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.   Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer.    \\ 

Imported  European  Beer  from  F.uergerltches  Brauhaus,i 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien  Beer  from  Riza  Culmbach,  Ba. 
varia. 


STEBNWAY 

MuW-roii 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS! 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  sec  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~Cu.,  206-208  Post 


THE  ENGLISH  PUN 


!  of  furnishing  small  amounts  (:?50to$5PO)  on  ten 

■  years  time,  to  honest  persons,  fully  explained 
I  free.  State  age,  occupation,  and  amount  <le- 
|  sired.  Also,  our  SALARY  feature,  allow- 
llng  ?3.00  per  day  iind  expenses  fur  all  or  r-irt 
iof  time,  fur  tacking  up  our  announcements 
joverywhere  on  trees,  telegraph  poles,  fences, 
E  etc,,  and  over-seeing  our  local  Interests.  AVhat- 
|  ever  may  he  your  circumstances;  old  or  young, 
j  rich  or  poor,  Idle  or  busy,  write  us  cnndldh . 

■  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
I  yourself  and  name  two  references  who  will 
3  answer  our  enquiries  ahout  you.  "Knou'lrdga 
1  is  Power."    DETROIT  JL.  AND  F.  CO., 

63  Buhl  Block,  Detroit,  Mich 


^OWDREY  S       bOUPS 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  JVburisMnf/. 
Terrapin, 

f  Macaroni, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
Soup&Bouilli, 
Clam  Broth, 
Mulligatawny, 

[  Pur^e  of 

Game. 


Ox  Tail, 
Consomme^ 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable,  _ 
Mutton, 
Printanier, 
GreenTurtle, 
Will  f 


wmm 


E-T.C0WDREYC0. 

,      Boston. us>-   " 


-oceipt  of  15c.  to  pay  Express. 


E.  T  rnwDREY  CO..  Boston,  U.S.A. 


Cf]    PontC    per  reajn'  ot'  5°°  sneets  and  upwards,  fff 
OU    UulllO   Type  -  Writing    Linen    Papers.        El^^P 
Type-Writer    Stationery    and    Supplies.      Office    SuppiJ 
Company,   232  Montgomery  Street,  opposite   Russ   Hous-1 
Qff-rp  miffutpr^.     Hood  goods,  low  prices. 


W  WORTH    A   GUINEA   A   BOX.-^B  ( 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS 

Such  as  Wind  and  Pain  in  the  Stomach,  Fullness  and  Swelling  after  Meals, 
Dizziness,  and  Drowsiness,  Cold  Chi/Is, Flushings  of  Heat,  Loss  of  Appetite, 
Shortness  of  Breath,  Costiveness,  Scurvy,  Blotches  on  the  Skin,  Disturbed 
Sleep,  Frightful  Dreams,  and  all  Nervous  and  Trembling  Sensations.  &c. 
THE  FIRST  DOSE  WILL  CIVE  RELIEF  IN  TWENTY  MINUTES. 
BEECHAM'S  PILLS  TAKEN  AS  DIRECTED  RESTORE  FEMALES  TO  COMPLETE  HEALTH. 

For  Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

they  ACT  LIKE  MAGIC,  Strengthening  the  muscular  System,  restoring  long-lost  Com- 
plexion, bring! MRlKu-lc  tli"  lieen  edge  of  appetite,  and  arousing  with  inn  ROSEBUD  OF 
HEALTH  tlio  whole  physical  energy  ut  tho  unman  trnmo.  One  <>r  the  bos!  guarantees 
to  tbo  Ncruous  ami  Debilitated  l»  that  BEECHAM'S  PILLS  HAVE  THE  LARGEST  SALE  OF 
ANY  PROPRIETARY  MEDICINE  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Frepitrecl  «mlv  bv  THUS.  JtlillCIlA  M,  SI.  Helen*.  LnncnehlrO,  F»l*':>im1. 
Sold  ttu  Drugafatsactic vally.    B.    F.   ALLEN  CO..  365  and  3G7  Canal  St..  New  York. 

Sole  Agents  fcr' .h°  Unitnl  Stntos.trAo  (if  v drugglBtdoaa  not  koop  them)  "WILL  M  - 

f^-ir.v;*--      PILLS  on  RECEIPT  of  PRIGS, Sola.  A  I'.nX.  (Mi-.xtion  this  Pai 


February  23,  iS 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    OBSTRUCTIVE    HAT. 

A  London  Theatre  Episode. 

'    Scene.— The  pit  during  pantomime  time.     The  overture 

is  beginning. 
i    An  Overheated  Matron  (to  her  husband) — Well, 
.hey  don't  give  you  much  room  in  "ere,  I  must  say. 
Still,  we  done  better  than  I  expected,  after  all  that 
crushing.     I  thought  my  ribs  was  gone  once — but  it 
was  on'y  the  umbrella's.     You  pretty  comfortable 
where  you  are,  eh,  father? 
Father—  Oh,  I'm  right  enough,  I  am. 
Jimmy  {their    son,   a  small  boy,   with  a  piping 
ivoice)— If  father  is,  it's  more  nor  what  I  am.    I  can't 
see,  mother,  I  can't ! 

j  His  A/other— Lor'  bless  the  boy  !  there  ain't 
nothen  to  see  yet ;  you'll  see  well  enough  when  the 
cutting  goes  up.  (Curtain  rises  on  opening  scene.) 
Look,  "Jimmy,  ain't  that  nice,  now  ?  All  them  himps 
danctn'  round,  and  real  fire  comin'  out  of  the  pot — 
Iwhich  I  "ope  it's  quite  safe — and  there's  a  beautiful 
ifairy  just  come  on,  dressed  so  grand,  too  ! 
!  Jimmy — I  can't  see  no  fairy — nor  yet  no  himps — 
no  nothen.    (He  whimpers.) 

His  Mother  (annoyed) — Was  there  ever  such  a 
'aggravating  boy  to  take  anywheres  !  Set  quiet,  do, 
and  don't  fidget,  and  look  at  the  hactin'  1 

Jimmy — I  tell  yer  I  can't  see  no  hactin",  mother. 
It  ain't  my  fault — it's  this  lady  in  front  o'  me  with 
the  'at. 

'  Mother  (perceiving  the  justice  of  his  complaints) 
—Father,  the  pore  boy  says  he  can't  see  where  he  is, 
cause  of  a  lady's  'at  in  front. 

Father— Well,  I  can't  'elp  the  'at,  can  I  ?  He 
.must  put  up  with  it,  that's  all ! 

Mother — No — but  I  thought,  if  you  wouldn't 
mind  changing  places  with  him — you're  taller  than 
him,  and  it  wouldn't  be  in  your  way  'arf  so 
much. 

Fatlier — It's  always  the  way  with  you — never  satis- 
fied, you  ain't  !     Well,  pass  the  boy  across — I'm  for 
\  quiet  life,  I  am.     (Changing  seats.)    Will  this  do 
for  you  ? 
(He  settles  down  immediately  behind  a  very  large  and 
furry  and  feathery  hat,  which  he  dodges  for  some  rime, 
with  the  result  of  obtaining  an  occasional  glimpse  of 
a  pair  of  legs  on  the  stage. ) 

Father  (suddenly )— D n  the  'at ! 

Mother — You  can't  wonder  at  the  boy  not  seeing  ! 
P'raps  the  lady  wouldn't  mind  taking  it  off,  if  you 
■  asked  her. 

Father — Ah  !  (He  touches  the  owner  of  the  hat 
on  the  shoulder.)  Excuse  me,  mum,  but  might  I 
take  the  liberty  of  asking  you  to  kindly  remove  your 
at  ?    (The  owner  of  the  hat  deigns  no  reply.) 

Father  (move  insistently) — Would  you  'ave  any  ob- 
jection to  oblige  me  by  taking  off  your  'at,  mum  ? 
!Same  result.)  I  don't  know  if  you  'eard  me,  mum, 
but  I've  asked  you  twice,  civil  enough,  to  take  that 
'at  of  yours  off.  I'm  a-playing  at  'ide  and  seek 
be'ind  it  'ere  !     (No  answer.) 

The  Mother — People  didn't  ought  to  be  allowed  in 
the  pit  with  sech  'ats  !  Callin'  'erself  a  lady — and 
settin'  there  in  a  great  'at  and  feathers,  like  a  Tgh- 
lander's,  and  never  answering  no  more  nor  a  stuffed 
hi  mage  ! 

Father  (to  the  husband  of  the  owner  of  the  hat) — 
Will  you  tell  your  good  lady  to  take  her  'at  off,  sir, 
please? 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat  (to  her  husband) — Don't 
you  do  nothing  of  the  sort,  Sam,  or  you  will  "ear 
,of  it! 

The  Mother — Some  people  are  perlite,  I  must  say. 
'Parties  might  beyave  as  ladies  when  they  come  into 
the  pit !  It's  a  pity  her  'usband  can't  teach  her  bet- 
.  ter  manners  ! 

The  Fat/ter — Tm  teach  her  !  'E  knows  better. 
'E's  got  a  Tartar  there,  "e  'as  1 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat — Sam,  are  you  going  to  set 
by  and  hear  me  insulted  like  this  ? 

Her  Husband  (turning  round  tremulously) — I — I'll 
[trouble  you  to  drop  making  these  personal  allusions 
ito  my  wife's  "at,  sir.  It's  puffickly  impossible  to 
listen  to  what's  going  on  on  the  stage,  with  all  these 
remarks  be'ind  ! 

I  The  Father — Not  more  nor  it  is  to  see  what's  go- 
ing on  on  the  stage  with  that  'at  in  front !  I  paid 
'arf-a-crown  to  see  the  panterminie,  I  did  ;  not  to 
"  'ave  a  view  of  your  wife's  'at !  .  .  .  'Ere,  Maria, 
blowed  if  I  can  stand  this  'ere  game  any  longer. 
Jimmy  must'change  places  again,  and  if  he  can't 
see,  he  must  stand  up  on  the  seat,  that's  all ! 
(Jimmy  is  transferred  to  his  original  place,  and  mounts 

upon  the  seat.) 
A  Pittite  behind  Jimmy  (touching   up  Jimmy's 
father  with  an  umbrella)— Will  you  tell  your  little 


boy  to  set  down,  please,  and  not  block  the  view  like 
this? 

Jimmy's  Fat/ier~U  you  can  indooce  that  lady  in 
front  to  take  off  her  'at,  I  will— but  not  before.  Stay 
where  you  are,  Jimmy,  my  boy. 

The  Pittite  behind— Well,  I  must  stand  myself, 
then,  that's  all.  I  mean  to  see,  somehow  !  {He 
rises.) 

People  behind  him  (sternly)— Set  down  there,  will 
yer  ?    (He  resumes  his  seat,  expostulating. ) 

Jimmy — Father,  the  gentleman  behind  is  a-pinch- 
ing  of  my  legs  ! 

Jimmy's  Father—  Will  you  stop  pinching  my  little 
boy's  legs  ?    He  ain't  doing  you  no  'arm— is  he  ? 

The  Pinching  Pittite — Let  him  sit  down,  then  ! 

Jimmy's  Father— "Let  the  lady  take  her  'at  off ! 

Murmurs  behind— Order,  there  !  Set  down  !  Put 
that  boy  down  !  Take  orf  that  'at  1  Silence  in 
front,  there  1     Turn  'era  out  1     Shame  !     Etc. 

The  Husband  of  the  Owner  of  the  Hat  (in  a  whisper 
to  his  wife) — Take  off  the  blessed  'at,  and  have  done 
with  it,  do  ! 

The  Owner  of  t  tie  Hat — What— now?  I'd  sooner 
die  in  the  'at  !     (An  attendant  is  called.) 

The  Attendant—  Order,  there,  gentlemen,  please 
— unless  you  want  to  get  turned  out !  No  standing 
allowed  on  the  seats — you're  disturbing  the  perform- 
ance 'ere,  you  know ! 

(Jimmy  is  made  to  sit  down,  and  weeps  silently;  the  hub- 
bub gradually  subsides  —  and  the  owner  of  the  hat 
triumphs— for  the  moment.) 

Jimmy's  Mother— 'Never  mind,  my  boy,  you  shall 
have  mother's  seat  in  a  minute.  I  dessay,  if  all  was 
known,  the  lady  "as  reasons  for  keeping  her  'at  on, 
pore  thing ! 

The  Father— Ah,  I  never  thought  o"  that.  So  she 
may.  Very  likely  her  'at  won't  come  off— not  with- 
out her  'air  ! 

The  Mother—  Ah,  well,  we  mustn't  be  "ard  on  her, 
if  that's  so. 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat  (removing  the  obstruction) 
— I  'ope  you're  satisfied  now,  I'm  sure  ? 

Tlie  Father  (handsomely) — Better  late  nor  never, 
mum,  and  we  take  it  kind  of  you.  Though,  why 
you  shouldn't  ha'  done  it  at  fust,  I  dunno  ;  for  you 
look  a  deal  'ansomer  without  the  'at  than  what  you 
did  in  it — don't  she,  Maria  ? 

The  Owner  of  the  Hat  (mollified)— rSam,  ask  the 
gentleman  behind  if  his  boy  would  like  a  ginger-nut. 

(This  olive-branch  is  accepted  ;  compliments  pass  ;  cordial- 
ity is  restored,  and  the  pantomime  proceeds  without 
further  disturbance.) 

— Punch. 

Eruption  of  the  SI;  in  Cured. 

Ed.  Venney,  Brockville,  Ontario,  Canada,  says: 
"  I  have  used  Bkandreth's  Pills  for  the  past  fifieen 
years,  and  think  them  the  best  cathanic  and  anti-bilious 
remedy  known.  For  some  five  years  I  suffered  with  an 
eruption  of  the  skin  that  gave  me  great  pain  and  annoyance. 
I  tried  different  blood  remedies,  but,  although  gaining 
strength,  the  itching  was  unrelieved.  I  finally  concluded  to 
take  a  thorough  course  of  Brandreth's  Pills.  I  took  six 
each  night  for  four  nights,  then  five,  four,  three,  two,  lessen- 
ing each  time  by  one,  and  then  for  one  month  took  one 
every  night,  with  the  happy  result  that  now  my  skin  is  per- 
fectly clear  and  has  been  so  ever  since." 


A  noticeable  thing  about  advertising,  of 
late  years,  is  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
truthfulness  of  it.  People  are  learning  that 
it  doesn't  pay  to  lie  in  an  advertisement  any 
better  than  it  does  anywhere  else.  The 
theory  that  "  a  sucker's  born  every  minute 
and  he's  just  as  likely  to  come  in  here  as 
anywhere  else,"  won't  do  for  a  permanent 
thing.  1  think  that  there  has  been  a  notice- 
able  improvement  in  this  respect  lately,  and 
that  business-men  are  rapidly  learning  that 
honesty  is  the  best  policy  in  an  advertise- 
ment as  well  as  outside  of  it. — Rogers, 
Peet  &*  Co.'s  Advertising  Manager. 

Advertising  enables  a  business  man  to 
place  his  goods  before  the  eyes  of  thousands 
who  would  otherwise  never  know  of  their 
existence,  or  that  of  the  owner. — Price 
Current. 


COO 

Select  Conducted  Parties  to  Europe 

Leaving  May  Gtn,  May  23d,  June  6th,  June 

17th,  June  24th,  etc.     Duration  of 

tour,  60  to  90  days. 

EVERYTHING      FIRST- CLASS. 


Tickets  for  Independent  Travel, 

Available  for  one  or  more  passengers,  at  any  lime  by  any 

route.      See   special    illustrated    programmes    or 

"  Cook's  Excursionist,"  by  mail,  io  cents. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Kail  road  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents,  Foreign  Hankers,  Etc. 

G21  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


varded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    aud  most 
Kconomlcal  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


S3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


|     If  yon   have  a 
iCOLD  or  COUGH,! 

)  acute  or  leading  to 

\     CONSUMPTION,      | 

i  SCOTT'S  I 

EMULSION! 

!  OF  PURE  COO  LITER  OIL.  J 

AND  HYFOPHOSFHITES         J 
OF  LIME  AND   SODA 
I  IS  SXIHE  CURE  FOR  IT. 

I  This  preparation  contains  the  stimula- 
ting properties  of  the  Hi/pophosphitcs 
I  and  flno  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil.  Used 
J  by  physicians  all  the  world  over.  It  Is  as 
i  palatable  as  •milk.  Three  tfraes  as  effica- 
cious as  plain  Cod  Liver  Oil.  A  perfect 
i  Emulsion,  better  than  allothersmade.  For 
]  all  forms  olWasting  Diseases,  Bronchitis, 

COjVS  UMPTIOW, 

Scrofula,  aml  .as  a  Flesh  Producer  I 

there  is  nothing  Uko  SCOTT'S  EMULSION.  I 
I  It  is  sold  by  all  Druggists.    Let  no  one  by  I 

profuse  explanation  or  Impudent  entreaty  I 
'  luduce  you  to  accept  a  substitute. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

JULV   I,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas- Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr . . .  .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS-New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai.  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Sail. Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or..  Lo«  Aneeles 

WELLS,  FARGO  k  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus ®5, 000,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valhntinh,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

26th  ANNUAI-  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1890 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything)...    244,884.43 

PRESIDENT J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fixe  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANCE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1 89 1 . 

Belglc TueBday,  March  10 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  '£ 

Gaelic. Saturday,  April  JiG 

Belgic  "Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacifn 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H,  Ricf,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Juan. , .  Saturday,  February  21 ,  at  4  P.  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Thursday,  Fob.  20,  at.'*  1*.  M. 

City  of  Peking.  Saturday.  Mar.  21,  a!  3  P.M. 
City  of  Klode  Janeiro  ..April  14,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  al  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Gen.  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rile,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Jan.  19,  1890. 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . . 
Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

first-class  locally f 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . , 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

'  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  ) 

Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

,     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los    Angeles    Express,    Fresno,  ) 

Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 

Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  J 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

'Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express, "\ 

Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  ! 

Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  [ 

t     and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

Sacramento  and  Knight's  Land-  \ 

ing  via  Davis j" 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Central  Atlantic   Express,  Ogden  ) 

;     and  East f 

Vallejo 

'  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  > 

to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  ■ 


i .  1 5  p. 

7.15  ft 

6.45  A. 

6.15  p. 

6. 15  P. 


land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. 


7-45 

P. 

6.00 

A. 

945 

A. 

8-45 

P. 

9-4S 

A. 

9-4S 

A. 

II. IS 

A, 

10.15 

A. 

8.45 

A. 

7-45 

P. 

6-iS 

P. 

7-45 

.\. 

12.15 

P. 

8-45 

P. 

IO.I5 

A. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.15- 


4-15  p. 
t  n.45  p- 


Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose",  ) 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  ; 
Santa  Cruz 


'  Centreville,  J5an   Jose^  Almaden,  ) 
Santa  Cruz. 


Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

~« > 

San   Jose",    and   Los ) 


j  Centreville, 

t      Gatos 

(  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    to  ) 

\     Newark,  San  Jose,  &  Los  Gatos  J 


9.50  A. 
8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*  4.20  p. 
5.20  p. 
6.30  p. 

t   11. 45  p- 


(San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  j 
Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  |  ! 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  j  j 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  [  I 
Luis  Obispo),  and  principal  j  ! 
Way  Stations J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations . 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo j 

I  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

T.      Stations (" 

/San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, ^ 
J  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  \ 
I      Grove,     and      principal     Way  [ 

V.    stations J  1 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations '*    7.56  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations j       9.03  a 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations !       6.35  a 

J  Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way)  !. 
I       Stnrinnc I    ' 


6.30    I 


3.00  P. 
1.39  P. 
5.05    P. 


10.05   ' 


Stations  . 


...  I 


7.30  P. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon. 
+  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


1  Sundays  excepted. 
*  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday,  Nov.  1G,  1890,  and   un- 

til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 

arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Markel 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael : 
Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  n.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  m. 
Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  v.  u. 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 
7-55>  9-3.0  a.  m.;  12.45,  3-4o,  5.05  P-  M-J  Saturdays  only— An 
extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  m.;  Sundays—  8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 
3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days—  6.so, 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4-05,5-30  p.  M.;  Saturdays  only— An 
extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  H.J  Sundays-  8.35,  zo.oe  a.  m.;  12.40, 
4-os,  5-30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.   M 

S.OO  P.    M 


7.40    A. 
3.30   P. 


7.4O    A.    M.  S.OO   A.    M, 
,5.00   P.    M.  5-CO    P.    M, 


CO    A. 

9-30   A. 

5.00  P. 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petaiuma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs,1 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way      ' 

Stations. 


10.40  A.  M 

6.05  P.  M 

7 -25  P.  M 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Whkk 

Days. 


8. 50  a.m. 

IO .  30  A  .  M  . 
6.05  P.  M. 


IO.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


7.25  P.  M.     6  05  P.  If, 


7.35  P.  M.     6.Q5  P.  W. 


IO.4OA.M.     8.5OA.M. 
6.05P.  M.      6.05  P.  M. 


3.30  p.   m.  5.00  p.   m.      Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlelt  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WiUits,  Cahio, 
Capella,  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City.  Hydesville,  Eureka.  Boonevillc,  and  Greenville 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturday  to  Mondays,  to 
Pelaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  Io  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  83.60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85-70;  to  Ulaah.fc.75;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  to 
Sonoma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaiuma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa.  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82.40 ;  to  Cloverdale.  $3  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  ; 
to  Hopland,  83.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guemeville, 
82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  al  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska 
9  a.  m.,  Feb,  14.  Mnn  h  t,  ifi.  31,  April  15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For  British  Colombia  and  Paget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Kay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  waj  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  tti 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  dnyat  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Monteometv 
Street.  OnODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  ttmorml  Aeenls. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francis 
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Without  Mark  Smith  and  R.  E.  Graham,  "The 
Sea  King  "  would  be  the  abomination  of  desolation 
among  comic  operas.  These  two  gifted  beings  put 
some  life  into  the  limp  affair  and  enlivened  it  to  the 
best  of  their  abilities.  It  is  rather  hard  work,  and  at 
times  they  seem  to  faint  under  the  weariness  of  their 
load.  Sisyphus  and  his  little  pastime  with  the  rock 
was  mere  child's  play  compared  to  Mr.  Graham's 
labor  to  brighten  the  gloom  of  Act  II.,  and  for  the 
matter  of  that,  of  Act  I.  and  Act  III. 

Upon  entrance  to  the  theatre,  the  eye  was  caught 
by  a  semi-circle  of  chorus,  singing  with  good  heart, 
and  exhibiting  some  long  red  hose.  There  were 
some  principals  in  the  foreground,  among  whom  one 
immediately  recognized  Mr.  Graham — not  without  a 
sensation  of  relief,  for  though  this  clever  comedian 
relies  upon  his  ' '  get  up  "  to  make  most  of  his  points, 
that  is  better  than  a  comedian  who  never  makes  any 
points  at  all — a  live  dog  is  better  than  a  dead  lion, 
as  Solomon  gracefully  puts  it. 

Mr.  Graham  and  his  "gets  up"  have  won  our 
gratitude  before.  It  was  he  who  prevented  "  Nadjy," 
as  performed  some  time  ago  at  the  Bush,  from  giving 
a  large  and  amiable  audience  nervous  prostration. 
He  took  the  Duke,  or  Prince,  or  something  equally 
high,  and  though  he  was  humorous  more  through 
the  aid  of  a  wig  of  long,  yellow  curls  than  his  own 
brightness,  he  was  deliciously  witty  by  comparison 
with  Nadjy,  of  the  peacock  voice,  and  the  rest  of  that 
melancholy  company. 

In  "  The  Sea  King  "  his  costumes  help  him  a  good 
deal.  How  many  laughs  does  he  earn  by  his  ac- 
cordion skirt  and  his  long  train  ?  In  the  first  act,  he 
was  bundled  up  in  a  rig  which  resembled  that 
affected  by  children  on  the  sea-shore,  when  their 
thoughtful  mothers  have  disposed  their  draperies  in 
a  way  which  adds  greatly  to  the  comfort  of  the 
wearer,  if  it  does  mar  the  picturesqueness  of  his  gen- 
eral appearance.  Mr.  Graham  roused  a  laugh  with 
his  ermine  tippet,  got  an  encore  with  his  accordion 
skirt,  and  quite  brought  down  the  gallery  with  the 
spirited  and  brilliant  manner  in  which  his  fringed 
boot-tops  acted  in  the  dance  with  Rosita. 

He  furnishes  the  humor  and  the  villain  element  of 
"The  Sea  King."  You  can  not  feel  very  sure  about 
the  villain  element,  for  the  whole  is  so  beautifully 
mixed  up  ;  but,  certainly,  when  the  Sea  King  makes 
his  appearance  in  his  mysterious  craft,  he  does  hint 
at  something  about  a  usurping  uncle,  and  a  stolen 
title,  and  a  general  family  scandal,  in  which  he,  the 
King,  was  more  sinned  igainst  than  sinning. 

The  King  is  lovely  and  mysterious.  He  is  a  sort 
of  comic-opera  Lohengrin,  a  person  who  sails 
about  in  a  lateen-sailed  sloop,  and  with  whom  beau- 
tiful damsels  fall  in  love  the  moment  they  put  their 
eyes  on  him.  Dolores,  the  usurping  uncle's  niece, 
is  the  Elsa  to  this  Lohengrin.  Dolores  loves  him 
long  before  she  sees  him — at  least,  that  is  what  she 
tells  him,  and  the  King  swallows  it  down  without  a 
tremor.  A  life  on  the  sea  has  made  him  even  more 
credulous  than  a  life  on  the  land  makes  other  men. 

Dolores  is  a  handsome  and  massive  damsel, 
rather  flat  as  to  face,  and  with  a  large,  loud  voice — 
in  singing  ;  that  is,  her  voice  in  talking  is  somewhat 
indistinct.  Thus,  when,  after  her  first  meeting  with 
the  King,  she  is  doing  a  little  quiet  bragging  on  the 
subject  of  her  ancestral  glories,  she  says  :  "  I  come 
of  a  race  of  dukes"— but  so  softly  did  she  murmur 
this  coy  confession,  that  there  were  people  in  the 
audience  who  thought  she  said  "a  race  of  Jews," 
and  others,  again,  who  were  quite  certain  it  was  "  a 
race  of  dudes."  Whatever  it  was,  Dolores  did  it 
credit  in  the  masterly  manner  in  which  she  conducted 
her  flirtation  with  the  King. 

Their  meeting  was  most  striking.  Long  before 
the  King  appears,  there  are  portents  on  the  face  of 
nature  that  something  tremendous  is  going  to  occur. 
The  sky  catches  the  infection  of  a  general  excite- 
ment, and  changed  color  like  a  dying  dolphin,  melt- 
ing from  blue  to  green,  and  then  to  bright  red,  in  the 
most  nervous  and  uncertain  manner.  Dolores, 
with  her  race  of  dukes  to  back  her,  was  much  more 
courageous.  She  not  only  showed  no  fear  of  the 
King,  but  took  to  him  immediately  in  the  most 
kindly  and  natural  manner. 

He,  also,  could  not  be  said  to  suffer  from  any 
false  bashfulness.  After  he  had  heard  that  Dolores 
was  the  scion  of  a  race  of  dukes,  and  so  was  quite 
at  rest  about  her  pedigree,  he  told  her  that  he  had 
seen  her  in  a  vision  and  loved  her  always.  Dolores, 
who  was  of  an  emulative  disposition,  went  him  one 
better,  by  saying  she  had  loved  him  before  she  ever 
saw  at  all.  The  King,  feeling  that  he  could  never 
hope  to  beat  this  statement,  said  no  more,  and  the 
pause  being  somewhat  irksome  to  these  remarkable 
people,  he  kissed  her,  king-fashion,  on  the  forehead. 

"iter  that,  he  and  Dolores  sailed  away  in  his  boat. 


to  the  consternation  of  the  usurping  uncle,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  had  some  regard  for  the  convention- 
alities. In  the  second  act,  the  King's  home  is  shown. 
It  is  full  of  men,  who  are  either  the  King's  myrmi- 
dons or  smugglers  on  their  own  account.  Their 
costumes  are  singularly  heterogeneous,  and  give  no 
clew  as  to  what  they  are  supposed  to  be.  Some 
were  wrapped  in  rugs  and  shawls,  others  wore  soft, 
black  felt-hats,  such  as  Chinamen  sport,  and  car- 
riage-robes disposed  about  them  in  Roman-toga 
style.  One  of  them,  who  sang  a  solo  on  the  time- 
honored  subject  of  the  man  who  fights  and  runs 
away,  looked  as  if  he  had  been  found  by  the  man- 
agement loitering  on  a  street-corner,  had  had  his 
usual  costume  supplemented  by  a  pair  of  long  red 
stockings  and  a  draping  of  window-curtain,  and 
had  then  been  set  free  to  roam  behind  the  footlights 
as  a  proof  that  the  stage,  too,  has  its  economies. 

The  smugglers  have  just  hurled  one  of  their  num- 
ber out  of  a  back-window  into  the  sea — the  bottom 
of  which  he  is  heard  to  strike  with  a  loud  thud — 
when  the  King  and  Dolores  appear  in  their  gaudy 
craft.  During  the  voyage,  they  have  both  effected 
an  entire  change  of  costume,  and  look  lovelier  than 
ever.  When  they  alight,  Dolores,  after  looking  tim- 
idly about,  is  suddenly  struck  by  the  novel  idea  that 
it  was  rather  rash  of  her  to  leave  her  home  and  her 
usurping  uncle  for  a  smuggler's  cave  and  a  sea  king. 
The  Sea  King  soothes  these  fears,  and  Dolores, 
comforted,  heaves  a  deep  breath,  and  breaks  forth 
in  a  musical  expression  of  her  joy  that  makes  the 
solid  rocks  about  her  tremble  to  their  foundations. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  this — some  that  is 
funny,  but  most  of  it  rather  flat.  Miss  Kate  Gilbert 
and  Mr.  Graham  have  a  rather  vulgar,  quite  comic, 
lovers'  quarrel.  Mr.  Graham  has  his  toe  trodden 
on  and  yelps  like  a  dog,  which  delights  the  gallery. 
Miss  Gilbert,  slangy  and  graceful,  does  a  Utile  dan- 
cing and  a  good  deal  of  talking.  The  most  remark- 
able part  of  her  dancing  is  the  kicks  in  which  she 
occasionally  indulges.  On  her  first  appearance,  she 
is  accompanied  by  seven  village  maidens,  who  stand 
out  in  line  and  are  generally  referred  to  as  paragons 
of  beauty.  These  seven  have  collar-bones  which 
cast  a  heavy,  deep,  umbrageous  shade  over  the  rest 
of  their  anatomies — in  fact,  the  maidens  are  quite 
obscured  by  it,  and  take  refuge  behind  the  collar- 
bones in  their  coy,  little,  rustic  way. 

The  operetta  is  in  every  way  inferior  to  "Said 
Pasha,"  which  was  so  bright  and  clever.  The  music 
has  none  of  the  sparkle  of  the  music  in  its  prede- 
cessor. It  is  daringly  reminiscent  in  many  places, 
in  others  simply  a  meaningless  tinkling.  The  part 
of  Dolores  has  been  given  some  florid  pieces,  in 
which  the  orchestra  takes  the  lead,  the  voice  follow- 
ing, punctuating  the  harmonies  with  an  occasional 
booming  high  note.  There  is  a  pretty  quartet  in  the 
last  act — "  Memory's  Bells" — but  even  this  is  like  a 
faint  echo  of  the  more  piquant  melodies  of  "Said 
Pasha." 

There  is  a  fairly  good  company  brought  to  inter- 
pret the  piece.  Mr.  Graham  has  a  good  many  ad- 
mirers of  what  one  might  call  his  "  school."  Mark 
Smith  is  clever,  an  agreeable  singer,  and  a  hand- 
some man.  His  languidly  indifferent  style  of  act- 
ing has  a  certain  originality  and  attraction.  It  is 
certainly  preferable  to  that  boisterous  style  which  so 
many  singers  affect,  and  which  wearies  the  audience 
as  much  as  looking  on  at  a  walking-match  wearies 
disinterested  spectators.  The  costuming  is  pretty 
and  fresh.  If  they  would  cover  the  collar-bones  of 
the  village  maidens,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 
-G.  B. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"The  Clemenceau  Case  "  is  to  be  seen  in  a  new 
habitat  next  week. 

The  Hess  Opera  Company  came  to  grief  and 
closed  on  Thursday. 

The  Bostonians  will  soon  be  here  on  their  third 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

"  Ole  Olesen,"  the  new  Swedish  play,  is  to  be  done 
at  one  of  the  theatres  next  week. 

"  Satanella  "  is  running  well  at  the  Tivoli.  "  The 
Gypsy  Baroc  "  is  to  be  given  next. 

The  third  and  last  week  of  "  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home  "  commences  on  Monday  night. 

The  people  who  "  got  in  line"  to  buy  tickets  for 
Bernhardt's  performances  in  "Cleopatra"  in  New 
York  is  estimated  at  seven  thousand. 

"The  Little  Tycoon,"  with  J.  H.  Riley  and  Made- 
line Lucette,  is  to  be  here  in  another  fortnight,  to 
keep  up  the  proportion  of  light  opera  in  town. 

The  Olympian  Skating  Rink  in  the  Mechanics' 
Pavilion  is  to  offer  unusual  attractions  on  Washing- 
ton's Birthday,  February  23d,  both  in  the  afternoon 
and  evening. 

Stanley  is  to  lecture  twice  in  this  city,  on  two 
Thursday  evenings,  March  12th  and  19th.  Five 
hundred  and  more  subscriptions  have  been  received 
already,  and  the  success  of  the  lectures  is  assured. 

Louise  Thomdyke  Boucicault  is  now  leading  lady 
in  a  New  York  theatre,  but,  though  she  is  more 
widely  known  as  Louise  Thomdyke,  she  stipulated 
in  her  contract  that  she  be  put  down  on  the  bills  as 
"  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault." 

W.  W.  Furst,  who,  like  the  composer  of  "The      Popular  Trices 25  and  50  cents.  ' 


Sea  King,"  was  once  the  leader  of  tbe  Tivoli,  is  to 
have  a  new  opera  brought  out  in  New  York  soon. 
It  is  called  "The  Isle  of  Champagne,"  and  the 
libretto  is  by  Charles  A.  Byrne. 

The  Press  Club's  third  annual  entertainment  on 
Thursday  afternoon  was  a  success  hi  every  respect. 
There  was  a  large  audience,  and  the  club  realized 
handsomely,  the  actors  and  actresses  seemed  to  en- 
joy their  work,  and  the  audience  was  enthusiastic 
over  the  variety  and  excellence  of  the  programme. 

Marie  Wainwright,  whom  we  have  not  seen  since 
she  played  here  in  company  with  her  husband, 
Louis  James,  is  to  appear  here  in  "  Twelfth  Night" 
next  week.  The  comedy  is  so  seldom  acted  that  it 
is  almost  a  novelty,  and  Miss  Wainwright  and  her 
company  are  said  to  present  it  more  than  accept- 
ably. 

Wilton  Lackaye's  lines  have  fallen  in  pleasant 
places  since  he  had  his  row  with  Augustin  Daly.  He 
has  not  had  to  go  far  from  New  York  in  any  engage- 
ment, and  the  number  of  rdles  that  he  has  ' '  created  " 
in  a  score  or  so  of  months  is  astonishing,  but  not 
more  astonishing  than  the  number  of  distinct  hits 
he  has  made.  It  almost  seems  as  if  a  play  pro- 
duced by  any  but  stars  or  the  great  stock-companies 
could  not  get  on  without  Mr.  Lackaye. 

•The  Baltimore  World  claims  that  it  is  the  first 
daily  paper  in  this  country  to  pay  the  way  of  its 
critics  into  the  theatres.     It  says  : 

"A  standing  rule  of  the  paper  is.  that  no  complimentary 
tickets  shall  be  accepted  to  any  theatre,  consequently  the 
paper  is  under  no  obligations  to  *  puff'  any  show.  The  rea- 
son for  taking  this  stand  is  apparent.  The  World  believes 
that  the  public  want  their  money's  worth  when  they  patron- 
ize amusement  resorts,  and  that  they  appreciate  a  newspaper 
that  tells  the  truth  about  a  dramatic  attraction." 

The  rule  is  an  admirable  one,  and  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  it  is  universally  adopted. 

The  Gaiety  skirt-dancers  began  it,  Carmencita 
carried  it  on.  Sadie  Martinot  added  a  little  to  the 
craze  with  her  "kangaroo  dance,"  and  now  there  is 
to  be  a  "  dervish  dance,"  to  be  danced  by  four  girls 
now  being  trained  for  it.     The  Sun  thus  describes  it : 

"They  are  selected  brunettes,  tall,  slim,  and  lithe,  and 
wild  whirlings  will  characterize  their  exhibitions.  Rising  on 
the  big  toe  of  the  right  foot,  they  will  revolve  like  a  top,  and 
the  one  who  can  make  the  greater  number  of  revoluuons  at 
one  effort  before  next  September,  will  get  twenty  dollars  a 
week  in  addition  to  the  regular  wages.  With  this  incentive, 
it  is  expected  that  the  whirlings  will  beat  those  of  the  genu- 
ine dervishes." 

Augustin  Daly  is  most  luxurious  for  a  man  who 
willwear  such  a  shocking  bad  hat.  Think  of  having 
a  private  aquarellist ! — and  such  a  one  as  Grivaz  ! 
Eugene  Grivaz  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  artists 
in  aquarelle  in  Paris,  and  Augustin  Daly  has  hired 
him  for  two  years.  His  first  duty  is  to  make  original 
illuminations  of  Daly's  own  copy  of  his  "  Life  of 
Peg  Woffington."  After  that  he  is  to  design  all  the 
scenery  and  costumes  for  the  Daly  productions. 
Mr.  Daly  is  a  sybarite  in  artists  and  an  ascetic  in 
hats. 

"Alan  Dale"  disposes  of  Archie  Gunter  and  bis 
latest  new  play  in  this  wise  : 

"Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  sat  in  a  box  at  the  Star  The- 
atre Monday  night,  and  saw  with  his  own  eyes,  his  own 
dramatization  of  his  own  novel  'Mr.  Potter  of  Texas.'  Mr. 
Gunter  never  budged  from  his  position  except  to  respond  to 
a  curtain-call.  He  was  a  wonderful  example  of  sleek  pros- 
perity, arising  from  the  ample  remuneration  awarded  to  the 
writer  of  sensational  fiction.  That  Mr.  Gunter  has  deserved 
his  success  is  undoubted.  He  has  aimed  at  nothing  higher 
than  the  cheaply  melodramatic,  and  he  has  hit  a  target  below 
which  he  could  not  easily  descend.  Em  he  has  hit  the  target 
surely,  in  his  novels,  at  any  rate,  '  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas  *  has 
the  balmy  fragrance  of  police  news  in  its  everv  feature ;  it  is 
full  of  the  material  that  delights  the  heart  of  the  coy  and  in- 
sidious messenger-boy ;  it  is  bound  to  make  a  hit  with  those 
who  clamor  for  theatrical  situations  and  are  not  particular 
whether  they  are  brought  about  by  truthfully  drawn  persons." 


We  believe  that  every  case  of  pulmonary  disease, 
if  treated  in  time,  may  be  relieved  and  cured  by 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral. 


—  The  finest  olive  oil  for  salads,  etc.,  is 
imported  by  Greenbaum  &  Co..  128  Post  St.     Try  it. 


OLYMPIAN 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(  Entire  Mechanic-'   Pavilion.) 
Bail-Bearing  Skates  faster  than  any  Bicycle. 

ADMISSION,   15    CENTS. 

GREAT    ATTRACTION     OX    WASHING- 

ton's  Birthday  (Monday).    Admission,  *i5  Cts. 

SSTGood  conduct  and  order  aSMired. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING,    FEBRUARY   35, 

EXCELSIOR  LODCE,  NO.   1252, 

KNIGHTS    AND    LADIES    OF    HONOR. 

Grand  Complimentary  to  the  Order  and  their 

friends. 

Special  Attractions  for  the  evening. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbi.ing  Bros Proprietors  and  Managhrs 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  and  Until  Further  Notice, 

balfe's  spectacular, 
satanelija: 

Bv  NEW  COMPANY. 


ENGRAVING. 


Parties  desiring  fine  paper  and  envelopes 
stamped  from  steel  die  or  printed  from  cop- 
per-plate for  commercial  purposes ;  also, 
business  cards,  etc.,  engraved,  should  send 
to  us  for  samples,  sketches,  and  prices  ( which 
are  furnished  free). 


BAIt^OMOfiN 


^ 


Company 


721  Market  Street,  San-  Francisco. 


iSSTNote  paper  stamped  dies  for  private  correspondence;    I 
redding  and  visiuog  cards  engraved  and  printed. 


FRANCIS    R.    READE, 

Mining'  Engineer, 

306  SANSOME  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    AND    SEE    THEM. 


tfflUIED      P     PUACC        SOLE  AGENTS, 
fVUnLCn     &    UllflOL,  1041  Market  Street. 


MY  COUNTRY  PLACE, 

OWL'S  WOOD 

Corte  Madera,  Marin  County, 

Containing  about  190  Acres, 

IS   FOR   SALE 


It  is  umbered  with  oak,  madrone,  bay,  eucalyptus,  laurel, 
and  redwood  trees.  It  lies  od  the  east  side  of  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  embracing  the  foot-hill  and  valley  lands 
1}  ing  between  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  the  bay  of  San  Francisco. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  watered  by  springs  that  rise  upon  the  land  and 
form  living  streams  that  empty  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran* 
cisco.  Water  is  abundant,  and  catchment  may  be  made  and 
reservoired  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  gallons. 

The  place  commands  a  view  of  Ml  Tamalpais,  the  bay, 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  Contra  Costa.  It  is  traversed 
through  its  centre  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  The 
station  (Corte  Madera)  is  twelve  and  one-half  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  is  located  upon  this  land.  The  distance  from 
San  Rafael  is  four  and  one-half  miles,  on  the  road  toward 
San  Francisco.  The  village  of  Larkspur,  with  twelve  new 
houses  and  an  eighty-room  hotel  in  process  of  erection,  is 
within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  farm,  while  the  village  of 
Mill  Valley  is  less  than  three  miles  from  the  place.  The 
Donahue  railroad  passes  along  the  entire  water-front.  The 
time  of  transportation  is  forty-five  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, accommodated  by  the  passing  of  thirteen  trains  during 
the  day,  and  boats  connecting  therewith  every  hour. 

For  the  accommodation  of  tbe  farm-house,  there  is  a  stone 
reservoir,  holding  85,000  gallons  of  water,  capable  of  being 
increased  at  small  expense  to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  dis- 
tributable in  pipes  already  laid  through  the  grounds,  to 
supply  the  dwelling,  farm-house,  carriage-house,  vineyard, 
orchards,  and  nut-bearing  and  olive-bearing  trees. 

Upon  the  farm  are  au  old-fashioned,  broad-porched  farm- 
house, embowered  io  groves  and  surrounded  with  vines  and 
fruit-bearing  trees,  a  comfortable  farm-cottage,  with  one  hun- 
dred olive-trees  in  full  bearing,  a  spacious  bam,  a  new  and 
modern  coach-house,  corrals,  dairy-house,  with  inclosures  for 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  Vineyards,  orchards,  shade  and 
fruit-trees,  embracing  about  twenty-five  acres,  located  upon 
the  extreme  border  of  the  place,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its 
most  attractive  cjens,  may  be  negotiated  for  separately. 

In  point  of  soil,  climate,  water,  view,  and  vicinage  to  San 
Francisco,  there  is  no  place  in  the  State  more  desirable.  It 
is  thoroughly  protected  from  winds  and  fogs  by  intervening 
hills  that  guard  it  from  the  ocean. 

The  whole  farm  is  well  fenced_  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Title  perfect,  with  Spanish  grant,  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  vendor  for  a 
period  of  over  forty  years,  and  is  for  sale  as  an  entirety  or  in 
subdivisions.  If  sold  as  anentirety,  the  price  is  $? 5, 000, 
which  will  embrace  everything  except  the  live  stock  and 
the  household  furniture.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the  land 
about  $400  per  acre.  Lots  are  selling  at  Larkspur,  in  the 
Valley  of  San  Anselmo  and  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael,  at 
prices  far  in  advance-of  this  amount ;  while  lands  the  same 
distance  and  time  from  San  Francisco,  in  Alameda  County, 
are  worth  not  less  than  $4,000  per  acre. 

This  whole  property  is  for  sale  on  easy  terms  that  shall  net 
the  seller  live  per  cent,  intercut  per  annum.  Only  sufficient 
money  will  be  required  in  advance  to  secure  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

FRANK  M.  FIXLEY, 

Argonaut  Office. 

Apply  to 

THOMAS    ALVGEE, 

Real- Estate  Agent, 
At  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


In  Preparation.-GVrSY   BARON  ! 


Send  for  terms  on  Mme.  M©» 
Cnbo'i  Celebrated  CorteU  and 
\Yai*t»;  l>f't  celling  out.  St. 
Uoui8CorsotCo-,StXoiuj,ato. 


February  23,  1S91. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Angelina — "  The  man  I  many  must  be  handsome, 
rave,  and  clever."  Tompkins—"  Dear  me  !  How 
jrtunate  we  have  met." — Ex. 

"Is  this  a  case  of  long  standing,  madam?" 
Oh  my,  no,  doctor  !  He  ain't  been  on  his  feet  fur 
igh  onto  six  weeks." — Bazar. 

She — "  Men  are  as  faithless  in  love  as  women  ever 
re."  He — "  I  believe  you  are  right.  Miss  Hull's 
ither  has  just  broken  off  her  engagement  to  me." — 

■if- 

The  same  old  story  :  Egyptian  traveler  {in  Rome, 
lineteen  hundred  years  ago) — "  Aw,  ya-as,  this  is  all 
ery  fine  ;  but  you  have  no  antiquities  here,  ye 
pow  !  "—Puck. 

Copy-slasher — "  Here's  a  dispatch  about  a  Rus- 
ian  anarchist  suffering  from  epilepsy."  Night 
ditor—"  Head  it  "Nihil  Fit,"  and  send  it  out." — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

"  And  so  you  are  back  from  Europe,  and  without 
eing  engaged."  "Well,  yes;  you  see  all  the 
heap  dukes  are  gone  now,  and  nothing  else  would 
atisfy  me.'' — Life. 

■  "Are  there  trees  in  heaven,  papa?"  asked  Willie. 
Yes — I  suppose  so."  "I  should  think  the  halos 
fould  catch  in  the  branches  unless  they  are  trimmed 
retty  high." — Munseys. 

Miss  Angy  New — "MissOldun  told  me  that  she 
•as  afraid  of    the   dark."    Miss    Vera   Cutting — 

That's  strange.  I  should  think  she  would  be  more 
fraid  of  the  light." — Puck. 

"  Mrs.  Small,  this  coffee  won't  settle,"  complained 
lie  Watty  to  his  boarding-house- keeper.  "Then  it 
,  in  good  company,  Mr.  McWatty,"  replied  Mrs. 
mall,  frigidly. — New  York  Sun. 

"Things  are  coming  my  way  to-night,"  remarked 
le  cat  as  he  gazed  pensively  on  the  heap  of  old 
oots,  lumps  of  coal,  tin-cans,  etc.,  with  which  he 
*  ad  been  presented. — Boston  Herald. 

,    Foreign  visitor — "  Does  it   cost  much  to  live  in 
r  t'ewYork?"     Host — "  No,  sir,  it  doesn't  cost  much 
I  >  live  in  this  city  ;  but  it  costs  like  Sam  Hill  to  keep 
p  appearances." — New  York  Weekly. 

Elderly  spinster — "I  wonder,  dear,  which  of  us 
ill  be  twenty-one  first  ?  "     Belle  of  the  season  (equal 
j  the  occasion) — "  I  wonder,  dear,  which  of  us  will 
1  e  twenty-one  the  longest?  " — Pick-Me-Up. 

A  good  dinner  without  a  cigar  is  like  a  beautiful 
oman  with  but  one   eye. — Old  Spanish  Proverb. 

good  dinner  with  a  bad  cigar  is  like  a  beautiful 
oman  with  a  black  eye. — New  American  Proverb. 
•Puck. 

Mr.  Fidds — "Tell  me,  doctor,  does  hair  dye  in- 
ire  the  brain?"  Doctor  Goup — "It  depends  en- 
rely  on  the  person  who  uses  it.     It  is  harmless  in 

,)  lost  cases,  as  people  with  brains  rarely  resort  to  it." 

.  -Puck. 

I  Applicant — "So  you  think  I  haven't  sufficient 
rounds  to  get  a  divorce  from   my  wife  ?  "    Lawyer 

\  -"I'm  afraid  not."  Applicant — "  But  how  am  I 
>  get  free  from  her  ?  "  Lawyer — "You  might  die." 
-Munseys. 

"  No,  Mr.  Van  Dusen,"  said  the  proud  young 
■oston  beauty,  as  she  flashed  her  glorious  orbs  upon 
im  ;  "I  shall  never  allow  no  man  to  hug  me." 
nd  Mr.  Van  Dusen  promptly  folded  her  to  his 
rms.— Life.  • 

Maud  Liepyer — "A  king  once  married  a  beggar." 
ici  Wardof—"  Yes,  dear;  but  that  was  in  the 
cod  old  days,  when  kings  could  afford  to  do  such 
lings.  They  now  have  to  marry  for  money,  like 
ther  people." — Puck. 

Miss  Maguire — ' '  Any  letter  for  me  ?  "  Postmaster 
-"What  name,  please  ?"    Miss  Maguire — "  Must 

tell?"  Postmaster — "  Certainly."  Miss  Maguire 
-"  Well,  Tom  Dolan  ;  but  he'd  be  mad  if  he  knew 

told  on  him." — Puck. 

Mrs.  Towne — "How  did  you  like  the  play?" 
f orris  Towne — "Don't  know  anything  about  it. 
ould  see  nothing  but  women's  hats."  Mrs.  Towne 
rreaily  interested] — "Oh,  do  tell  me  how  some  of 
lem  were  trimmed  !  " — Puck. 

Car&rr(callingon  friend) — "Mercy  !  What'sthat 
lghlful  shouting  upstairs?"  Servant — "That's 
Ir.  Barker,  sir."  Carker— "  Why,  I  thought  be 
?d  lost  bis  voice."  Servant — "  He  had.  sir  ;  but  he 
is  just  received  the  doctor's  bill." — Puck. 

.  An  eminent  surgeon  says  that  with  four  cuts  and 
few  stitches  he  can  alter  a  man's  face  so  his  own 
other  would  not  know  him.  That's  nothing.  We 
sow  of  newspapers  in  this  country  that  can  do  that 
uch  with  only  one  cut. —  Washington  Star. 

Johnny — "  I  say,  grandma,  do  fish  have  rheu- 
atics?"  Grandma— ■"  I  don't  know,  my  dear 
uld  ;  what  makes  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  " 
hnny— "  I  was  just  thinking  what  a  hard  time 
■me  poor  old  shads  must  have  if  they  have  such 
»m  plaints.  "—Life. 

"I  will  take  two  seats  for  to-night.  How  much 
e  they?"  "  A  dollar-fifty  each,  unless  you  wear  a 
rge  hat,  in  which  case  your  seat  will  cost  eighteen 


dollars."  "Eighteen  dollars!"  "Yes,  miss;  as' 
your  hat  will  ruin  the  performance  for  at  least  a  | 
dozen  people." — Life. 

"  You  claim  that  you  were  insane  when  you  pro- 
posed to  her  ?"  "Yes.  sir."  "  Can  you  prove  it?" 
"  Yes,  sir."  "  How  ?  "  "  By  producing  the  plaint- 
iff in  court  and  letting  the  jury  look  at  her." — 
Ex  change. 

Overheard  in  a  box  at  the  Metropolitan  :  He — 
"  What  stunning  shoulders  Miss  de  Colletee  has  !  " 
She — "Has  she?"  He—  "And  you  must  acknowl- 
edge that  her  taste  in  dress  is  original."  She — 
"Original?  Yes— rather  aboriginal." — New  York 
Sun. 

Young  man — "I  see  you  advertise  a  vacancy  in 
your  establishment.  I  should  like  to  have  a  position 
where  there  will  be  a  chance  to  rise."  Merchant — 
"Well,  I  want  a  man  to  open  up  and  sweep  out. 
You  will  have  a  chance  to  rise  every  morning  at  five 
o'clock." — New  York  Weekly. 

The  bashful  young  man  was  looking  at  a  painting 
representing  an  Arctic  landscape.  "  Isn't  it  strange, 
Miss  Ida,"  he  said,  "  that  they  harness  the  rein- 
deer?" "No,"  she  answered,  dreamily;  "people 
can  harness  the  lightning,  dear.  .  .  .  This  is  so — 
so  sudden,  so  unexpected,  Horace.  I  .  .  .  well, 
ask  papa." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr.  Murrie-Hille — "You  say  you  don't  dance 
and  that  you  have  scruples  against  theatre-going. 
What  shall  we  do  to  amuse  you  ?  What  do  you  do 
at  home?  I  am  ready  for  anything  you  like." 
Pretty  country  cousin  —  "  Oh,  at  home  we  have 
church  sociables."  Mr.  Murrie-Hille — "  And  what 
do  you  do  there  ?  "  Pretty  country  cousin  (demurely) 
— "  We  generally  play  kissing  games." — Life, 

Pryer — "  What  is  the  point  at  issue  in  the  case  of 
Jaggs  versus  Henderson,  which  has  been  dragging 
through  the  courts  so  long?"  Lawyer — "The 
trouble  began  over  the  Ownership  of  a  valuable 
coon-dog.  The  litigation  has  been  going  on  for 
about  six  years,  and  has  cost  the  contestants  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars  so  far."  Pryer — "  Who 
will  win  the  dog  eventually,  do  you  think  ? " 
Lawyer — "The  dog?  Oh,  he  died  early  in  the 
second  year." — Munseys. 

"  Remember,  boys,"  said  the  teacher,  who,  being 
still  new  at  the  business,  knew  not  what  else  to  say- 
to  make  an  impression,  "that  in  the  bright  lexicon 
of  youth  there's  no  such  word  as  fail."  After  a  few 
moments,  a  boy  from  Boston  raised  his  hand. 
"Well,  what  is  it,  Socrates?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"  I  was  merely  going  to  suggest,"  replied  the  young- 
ster, as  he  cleaned  his  spectacles  with  his  handker- 
chief, "  that  if  such  is  the  case,  it  would  be  advisa- 
ble to  write  to  the  publishers  of  that  lexicon  and  call 
their  attention  to  the  omission." — Montreal  Star. 


DR.  DAIPHIN'S  SUCCESSOR. 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  Louisiana  State 
Lottery  Company  met  yesterday  morning  and 
elected  Mr.  Paul  Conrad  president,  vice  Dr.  M.  A. 
Dauphin,  deceased. 

Mr.  Conrad  has  practically  managed  the  affairs 
of  this  great  corporation  for  the  past  five  or  six 
years.  He  has  been  an  attache'  of  the  company  in 
various  capacities  since  1870,  and  has  earned  the 
good-will,  confidence,  and  respect  of  all  with  whom 
he  has  come  in  contact. 

Born  in  this  city  in  the  year  1840,  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army  soon  after  attaining  to  manhood, 
and  his  record  as  a  soldier  was  as  enviable  and 
gallant  as  that  of  any  of  Louisiana's  sons  who  wore 
the  gray.  He  served  with  distinction  to  the  end 
of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  Capt.  Henry  St. 
Paul's  Chasseurs  a  Pied,  a  part  of  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia,  and  is  one  of  but  a  few  of 
the  survivors  of  that  famous  command.  The  com- 
pany left  New  Orleans  April  22,  1861,  for  Pen- 
sacola.  Thence  they  went  to  Virginia,  and,  other 
companies  being  attached,  St.  Paul's  Battalion  was 
formed.  Their  first  big  fight  was  at  Seven  Pines, 
where  more  than  half  the  command  were  killed  or 
wounded — among  the  former  being  young  Bourges, 
Conrad's  first  cousin. 

He  is  and  always  has  been,  strictly  speaking,  a 
man  of  the  people.  Of  a  genial  and  pleasant  dis- 
position and  possessing  rare  business  qualifications, 
he  is  eminently  fitted  to  fill  the  responsible  position 
to  which  he  has  been  elected.  He  is  an  honest,  up- 
right, and  faithful  business  man,  whose  word  is  as 
good  as  his  bond,  and.  having  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  intricate  affairs  of  the  corporation  over 
which  he  now  presides,  the  interests  of  the  stock- 
holders may  be  said  to  be  in  safe  and  careful  keeping. 

Numbers  of  all  classes  of  people  called  at  the 
lottery  office  yesterday  afternoon  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Conrad  on  his  election. 

Republishing  this  notice  from  the  New  Orleans 
Picayune,  the  Mobile  Register  says  : 

[To  the  above  appreciative  notice,  a  few  words 
may  be  added.  At  the  terribly  hard-fought  battle  of 
Sharpsburg  (Antietani),  Paul  Conrad  was  desper- 
ately wounded,  receiving  a  canister  shot  in  the  left 
shoulder  which  scraped  every  rib  in  his  body.  The 
ball  entered  just  above  the  point  of  the  shoulder- 
blade  and  passed  perpendicularly  down  the  back  to 
the  waist,  where  it  was  found  and  cut  out  by  the 
surgeons,  but  not  until  eighteen  hours  had  passed 
after  the  wound  was  received.  Though  the  ball 
weighed  not  more  than  ten  ounces,  Mr.  Conrad  said 
that  after  several  hours  had  passed  he  felt  as  if  he 
had  a  ten-pound  ball,  a  cannon,  and  carriage  in  his 
back,  so  great  was  the  shock  to  his  system.  Upon 
his  recovery  from  his  wound,  he  rejoined  his  battalion 
and  served  gallantly  to  the  end  of  the  war,  participat- 
ing in  all  the  great  battles  with  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia.] 

.    •    • 

Crab- Apple  Blossoms. 
The  new  English  perfume.     It  has  the  aroma  of  spring  in 
it,  and  one  could  use  it  for  a  lifetime  and  never  tire  of  it. — 
New  York  Observer. 


DCVI.  —  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  i8gi. 
Cauliflower  Soup. 
Oysters  a  la  Washington.     Cold  Slaw. 
Broiled  Teal  Ducks.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Asparagus.     Stewed  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Beef. 
Lettuce,  Egg  -  Dressing. 
Ovsters  a  la  Washingtok.  —  Fried  oysters  are  called 
a  la  Washington  when  two,  three,  or  four  very  large  oysters 
are  put  together  (they  adhere  very  easily),  dipped  in  egg, 
rolled  in  bread-crumbs,  and  fried,  as  directed  above.     It  is 
necessary  to  have  a  deep  pan  and  much  fat  to  immerse  them 
completely.     The  best  olive-oil  may  be  used. 


There  have  been  dozens  of  explanations  given  for 
the  origin  of  the  "  sir,"  as  applied  to  the  loin  cut  of 
the  beef.  The  following  is  the  true  story  of  the 
origin  of  the  term  :  James  the  First,  on  his  return 
from  a  long,  wearisome  tramp  with  a  hunting-party, 
was  so  delighted  when  he  sat  down  to  dinner,  which 
mainly  consisted  of  a  roast  loin,  that  he  laid  his 
sword  across  it  and  knighted  it  as  "  Sir  Loin."  At 
Chingford,  Essex,  England,  at  a  demi-palace  called 
"  Friday  House  "  or  "  Friday  Hill  House,"  there  is 
still  preserved  the  table  used  by  the  monarch  upon 
that  historic  occasion.  Set  deep  in  the  centre  of 
the  table,  which  is  of  oak,  there  is  a  brass  plate  with 
this  inscription  :  "  All  lovers  of  roast  beef  will  like 
to  know  that  on  this  table  a  loin  was  knighted  by 
King  James  the  First  upon  his  return  from  hunting 
in  Epping  Forest." 


A  New  Savings  Bank. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
with  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000,  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  Streets,  has  established  a 
Savings  Department  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness and  axe  inviting  savings  accounts  from  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.  They  expect  to  pay  as  large 
a  rate  of  interest,  if  not  larger,  than  any  other  sav- 
ings institution  in  the  city.  This  company  accords 
to  depositors  a  guarantee  of  307  per  cent.,  which  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  accorded  by  any  other 
like  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Call  or  write 
for  prospectus. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  will  publish  soon  after  his  return 
to  London  a  volume  of  newspaper  letters  written  from 
Japan  and  other  countries. 


Are  You  Hard  of  Hearing  or  Deaf1.' 
Call  or  send  stamp  for  full  particulars  how  to  re- 
store your  hearing  by  one  who  was  deaf  for  thirty 
years.    John  Garmore,  No.  366  Vine  Street,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

—  Holmes's  Fragrant  Frostilla  is  not 
greasy,  and  will  not  soil  the  clothing.  It  is  the 
nicest  preparation  for  chapped  hands  or  face.  All 
druggists  keep  it. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 
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ARTISTIC    MANTELS 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Beginning  with  the  new  year  (1891)  we  will  publish  as  a  Supplement,  with  the  first  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut for  each  month,  a  complete  new  novel  by  one  of  the  most  popular  writers  of  the  day.  These  novel 
supplements  will  be  presented  to  every  subscriber  to  our  paper  without  additional  charge.  Each  supple- 
ment will  contain  one  of  the  latest,  best,  and  most  popular  novels,  unchanged  and  unabridged.  One  of 
them  will  accompany  the  first  issue  of  our  paper  for  each  month  in  the  year,  so  that  during  the  year  we 
shall  present  to  our  subscribers  twelve  complete  modem  novels.  They  will  be  verbatim  reprints  of  the  pop- 
ular novels  sold  in  the  bookstores  and  news-stands  at  25  cents  each,  hence 

We  Shall  Actually  Give  Away  to  All  Our  Subscribers  for  tbe  Year  1891 
Three  Dollars'  Worth  of  the  Best  Modern  Fiction  ! 

These  supplements  will  consist  of  the  latest  works  of  such  famous  authors  as 

H.  RIDER  HAGGARD,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  ROBERT  LOUIS  STEVENSON.  W.  CLARK 
RUSSELL.  WILLIAM  BLACK,  WALTER  BESANT,  B.  L.  FARJEON,  EDNA 
LYALL.   "THE  DUCHESS,"  FLORENCE  MARRYAT,  MRS.  ALEX- 
ANDER,   MISS    M.    E.     BRADDON,    AND    OTHERS. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains  : 

"WHAT    GOLD    CA1NTVOT    BUT," 

By  MRS.  ALEXANDER, 

Author  of  "  The  Wooing  Cft"  "A  Life  Interest,"  "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mono's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains  : 

"A    MARRIAGE    AT    SEA," 

By  W.  CLARK    RUSSELL, 

Author  of  "A  Sailor's  StveetJuart,"  "  JacKs  Courtship,"  "Jenny  //artozve,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  will  contain  : 

"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL," 

By  FLORENCE    WARDEN, 

Author  of '  "  The  House  on  tlu  Marsh"  "  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER    LAST    THROW," 

By  THE    DUCHESS, 

Author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy  Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

Subscribe  for  the  Argonaut  for  the  coming  year  and  get  the  novel  supplements  free.  These  alone  will 
be  worth  more  than  the  price  of  a  year's  subscription.  Tell  your  friends  that  they  can  get  twelve  complete 
new  novels  free  by  subscribing  for  the  Argonaut. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

HEMME  Sl  LONG  Warerooms, ]643  Polk  Street 

Pianos  sold   on    Easy  Installments- 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 


•IAl^O   OO. 


"INDEPENDENT"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  hard-rubber  FOUNTAIN  HOLDER,  with  best 
quality  GOLD  PEN.  Carried  In  the  poefcet  'and 
ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.      Price,  81. 50  and  up. 

STYLO  PEN,  writes  from  a  ROUND  POINT.    Sl.OO 

and  up.        Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars, 

J.Y.ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD    BBII.DING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  ol  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these:  It  might  have  been." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A    DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  tliat  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office   -    23   DPOST  ST- 


THE  BONANZA  BUSINESS  BUGGY 

.A.    BEA.ITTY. 

GUARANTEED     "A"     GRADE, 


And  made  especially  for  San  Francisco  pave- 
ments.    Call  and  see  sample,  or  write  for  prices.     Address 

TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

481-427    MARKET    ST.,  SAJJ  FRANCISCO. 

WILi-IAMS,  DIMOOT)  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
( Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  S:  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made    Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

t:fl  Y    IT  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Vain  Offices— *09  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
JtST  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


ET 
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THE     DAVIS 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


S0HM11 


Are  Preferred 

1  by  Leading  Artists. 

— ALSO  SOLE  AGENT — 

HALI.ETT  &  CUMSTON,  NEWBY  &  EVANS'  PIANOS 
Ol/nnu   EIIM7U  UNION  CLUB  BUILDING, 

DinUn   IllAUil,  Corner  Post  and  Stockton  Streets. 
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«°    FOF^TBE    R.1CES 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.JBattery 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Just  received,   a  large   assortment  of   Ladies'    and  Gents'    English    Saddles, 
Bridles,     Whips,     etc. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP    IT. 


Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    CRAI 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -       San  Francisco. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
N  |  Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Ofilce,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1091 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 
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It  is  the  experience  of  mankind  that  all  great  changes, 
whose  tendency  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  toiling 
masses,  make  slow  progress  at  first.  The  people  of  all  civil- 
ized countries  are  divided  into  two  classes,  the  members  of 
which  may  respectively  be  designated  the  conservatives  and 
the  reformers.  The  conservatives  are  those  who  hold  most  of 
the  wealth  of  the  country,  and  who  resolutely  oppose  every 
change  whose  tendency  would  be  to  deprive  them  of  their 
monopoly.  Numerically,  they  always  form  a  small  minority 
of  the  population,  but  the  smallness  of  their  numbers  enables 
them  to  combine  their  forces  with  ease,  and,  as  they  are  able 
to  work  together,  while  the  struggling  poor,  who  form  the 
vast  majority  of  the  population,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
unite  their  forces,  the  rich  monopolists  nearly  always'succeed 
in  having  their  own  way.  As  they  possess  nearly  all  the 
money,  they  manage  to  attract  to  their  support  a  large  follow- 
ing, consisting  partly  of  men  who  are  willing  to  accept  bribes 
and  partly  of  men,  otherwise  honest,  whose  sole  ambition  is 
to  cling  to  the  skirts  of  the  rich  as  their  humble  followers. 
Although  the  poor  form  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  the 
rich,  even  in  a  country  where  manhood  suffrage  exists,  con- 
trive to  seize  nearly  all  the  power,  and  to  make  laws  by  means 


of  which  they  are  enabled  to  take  possession  of  a  great  part  of 
the  earnings  of  those  who  make  their  living  by  hard  toil. 
This  struggle  between  those  who  possess  most  of  the  world's 
wealth,  and  who  are  constantly  scheming  to  obtain  the  small 
fraction  still  left  in  the  hands  of  the  masses,  and  those  who 
possess  scarcely  any  property  at  all,  has  been  going  on  for 
ages.  In  Rome,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era, 
the  working-people  of  the  country  were  in  extreme  misery,  as 
a  small  number  of  men  had  contrived  to  take  possession  of 
most  of  the  country.  The  few  lived  in  the  greatest  of  luxury, 
while  the  many  could  scarcely  obtain  sufficient  food  to  keep 
themselves  from  starving.  Spurius  Cassius,  having  been 
moved  to  pity  by  their  sufferings,  came  forward  as  an  advo- 
cate of  measures  to  give  them  relief,  but  the  rich  men  of 
Rome  combined  against  him,  and  immediately  began  to 
asperse  his  character  in  the  most  infamous  manner.  By 
means  of  false  accusations  they  succeeded  in  having  him 
cruelly  scourged  and  put  to  death.  Years  after  the  death  of 
Spurius  Cassius,  the  social  condition  of  Rome  was  still  more 
deplorable.  Nearly  all  the  land  of  the  country  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  capitalists  of  immense  wealth,  and  the 
majority  of  the  people  were  almost  at  the  point  of  starva- 
tion. Tiberius  Gracchus  came  forward  as  the  champion  of 
the  poor,  and  endeavored  to  set  measures  in  operation  for 
their  relief.  The  rich  at  once  attacked  his  character,  and 
the  fickle  people,  listening  to  their  false  accusations,  de- 
serted him  in  large  numbers,  and  he  was  slain,  because  those 
for  whose  sake  he  battled  paid  greater  heed  to  the  lying 
words  of  their  rich  oppressors  than  to  his  denial  of  the  ac- 
cusations hurled  at  him.  After  his  death,  his  brother, 
Caius  Gracchus,  carried  on  the  good  fight  ;  but  he,  also,  fell, 
as  his  brother  had  done,  through  the  infamous  intrigues  of 
the  oppressors  of  the  people.  In  all  countries  and  in  all 
ages,  it  has  been  the  custom  of  the  rich,  when  philanthropists 
have  come  forward  with  schemes  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
to  malign  their  characters,  and,  in  most  cases,  the  poor  have 
listened  to  the  false  accusations  hurled  at  their  defenders,  and 
have  deserted  them  in  the  hour  of  need.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  the  rich,  when  a  patriot  has  come  forward  in  the 
court  of  public  opinion,  and  has  arraigned  them  for  their  op- 
pression of  the  poor,  to  pass  the  word  to  their  hireling  advo- 
cates "  No  defense.  Abuse  the  plaintiff."  The  times  have 
changed,  but  some  of  the  manners  have  not  changed  with 
them,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  oppressors  of  the  poor 
will  resort  to  the  old  trick,  and  strive  to  cast  opprobrium  on 
the  characters  of  all  who  may  endeavor  to  bring  about  re- 
forms which  would  benefit  the  debtors  of  the  country.  When 
our  farmers,  therefore,  bent  on  emancipating  themselves  from 
their  unmerited  burdens,  choose  a  standard-bearer,  they  may 
be  absolutely  certain  that  their  enemies  will  try  to  show  that 
he  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Satan,  and  that  the  only  rea- 
son he  had  for  not  breaking  more  than  ten  commandments 
was  that  there  were  only  ten  to  break.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  they  will  be  shrewder  than  the  struggling 
debtors  of  former  ages,  and  have  sufficient  wisdom  to  cling 
to  their  chosen  leader,  no  matter  what  false  accusations 
may  be  industriously  circulated  concerning  him.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  they  will  repel,  with  indignation,  any 
attempts  that  may  be  made,  by  the  opponents  of  justice, 
to  vilify  the  characters  of  those  who  come  forward  as  the 
champions  of  justice.  An  opportunity  will  soon  be  presented, 
which  will  enable  some  fearless  man  of  honest  convictions  to 
attain  a  much  higher  position  in  the  eyes  of  his  countrymen, 
and  of  the  world,  than  that  of  a  mere  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  to  place  his  name  in  the  annals  of  his  country  be- 
side those  of  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  Grant.  The  possi- 
bility of  becoming  President  is  open  to  all  natural-born 
American  voters  once  in  four  years,  but  it  is  only  once  in  a 
generation,  and  often  only  once  in  several  generations,  that 
an  opportunity  is  presented  to  a  man  to  inscribe  his  name  on 
the  roll  of  time  in  indelible  characters  by  becoming  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  When  our  forefathers,  who  left  Eu- 
rope for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  flag  of  freedom  amid  the 
forests  of  this  continent,  were  ground  under  the  tyranny  of 
George  the  Third,  Washington  came  forward  as  the  champion 
of  freedom  and  overthrew  the  despotic  sway  which  was  blight- 


ing the  free  soil  of  America.  When  civil  war  threatened  to 
rend  this  country  into  fragments  and  to  retard  the  progress  of 
human  liberty  by  destroying  its  strongest  protector,  Lincoln 
came  forward,  and,  with  unfaltering  devotion,<£uided  the  helm 
till  the  ship  of  state  weathered  the  storm  of  destruction. 
When  the  period  of  war  had  passed,  Grant  proved  that  he 
was  a  man  of  moral  grandeur  and  infinitely  superior  to  a 
Marlborough  or  a  Napoleon,  by  extending  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  those  against  whom  he  had  battled  and  seeking  to 
bind  the  States  of  the  Union  into  a  united,  peaceful  country, 
by  obliterating  every  trace  of  the  fearful  struggle  through 
which  the  nation  had  passed.  Another  crisis  has  come  in  the 
history  of  this  nation,  and  another  fearless  helmsman  is 
needed  to  guide  the  bark  of  state.  The  agricultural 
toilers  of  our  country,  though  they  work,  in  some  cases, 
almost  day  and  night,  find  that  nearly  all  tfieir  earn- 
ings and  possessions  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
few  men  in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  they  are  crying 
aloud  for  justice.  These  men  have  suffering  wives,  whom 
they  have  sworn,  at  the  altar,  to  cherish,  and  suffering  chil- 
dren, to  whom  they  are  bound  by  the  strongest  ties  of  nature, 
and  they  will  have  justice,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be. 
They  find  that  this  republic,  which  they  were  taught  during 
childhood  to  look  upon  as  the  paradise  of  human  liberty,  is 
fast  becoming  a  mere  imitation  of  a  European  despotism, 
and  that,  unless  steps  be  taken  to  check  the  destruction  of 
freedom,  the  population  of  the  United  States  will  consist,  in 
a  short  time,  of  a  small  number  of  plutocrats  and  their  obedi- 
ent slaves.  The  farmers  have,  in  the  past,  been  the  loyal 
mainstay  of  our  institutions,  and  if  they  are  driven  to  such 
desperation  as  to  lose  faith  in  those  institutions,  the  republic 
will  soon  cease  to  exist.  What  man  is  fearless  enough  to 
come  forward  and  cover  himself  with  imperishable  renown 
by  sweeping  away  the  monetary  superstitions  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us  by  our  European  ancestors,  and  introduc- 
ing an  era  when  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  will  be  living 
realities,  and  not  mere  empty  names  ? 


It  is  expected  that  President  Harrison  will  pay  a  friendly 
visit  to  this  coast  next  month.  If  he  does,  we  sincerely  hope 
that  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  without  regard  to  their  polit- 
ical opinions,  will  extend  to  him  a  hearty  welcome  as  the 
chief  executive  officer  of  this  nation.  He  will  visit  us,  not 
as  a  Republican  leader,  but  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  and,  as  his  coming  here  will  have  no  political  signifi- 
cance whatever,  Democrats  and  Republicans  may  well  unite 
in  honoring  the  high  office  which  he  occupies  under  the  con- 
stitution. The  greatest  glory  of  this  nation  is  the  fact  that, 
when  a  political  contest  has  ended,  those  who  have  taken 
part  in  it — no  matter  how  hard  they  may  have  struggled  for 
victory  during  the  campaign  —  display  the  most  friendly 
spirit  toward  one  another  in  business  and  social  relations.  In 
connection  with  our  great  Civil  War,  we  aroused  the  admira- 
tion of  the  whole  civilized  world,  not  because  we  put  such 
immense  numbers  of  men  into  the  field,  nor  because  of 
the  genius  shown  by  our  military  leaders,  but  because, 
when  that  war  came  to  an  end,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
men,  when  disbanded,  went  back  to  their  usual  vocations 
as  peacefully  as  if  they  had  never  taken  part  in  the  fiercest 
struggle  of  modern  times.  European  nations  can  put  immense 
armies  into  the  field,  and  European  generals  can  display  a  won- 
derful knowledge  of  military  tactics,  but  no  European  nation 
would  dare,  immediately  after  the  close  of  a  great  civil  war,  to 
disband  such  an  immense  number  of  men  as  we  disbanded. 
Foreigners  look  upon  the  friendly  spirit  which  is  displayed  by 
the  members  of  our  different  political  parties  between  campaigns 
as  one  of  the  most  wonderful  characteristics  of  American  civ- 
ilization, and  we  hope,  therefore,  that  this  spirit  of  friendliness 
will  have  sincere  expression  when  President  Harrison  arrives 
in  California,  We  ourselves  are  decidedly  opposed  ;o  /tho- 
President's  attitude  on  the  silver  question  and  som**,1.1. 
the  other  leading  questions  of  the  day,  and  we 
not  look  upon  him  as  the  friend  of  the  struggling  debt- 
ors of  this  country  ;  but  we  shall,  nevertheless,  do  our 
humble  share  in  giving  him  a  rousing  welcome  when  he 
comes  here,  as  we  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  we  shall  be  ir. 
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manner  indorsing  his  views  on  such  questions,  but  shall  be 
simply  honoring  the  institutions  of  our  country,  and  showing 
our  respect  for  the  highest  official  position  that  exists  in  the 
world.  President  Harrison's  views  on  the  silver  question  are, 
no  doubt,  antagonistic  to  those  of  the  great  majority  of  our 
citizens,  but  the  reputation  of  Californians  for  hospitality  had 
spread  throughout  the  Union  before  the  silver  question  was 
heard  of,  and  we  ought  not  to  forget  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  in  our  desire  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problems  of 
the  present.  It  would  be  advisable  to  form  a  committee  of 
citizens,  consisting  of  prominent  men  of  all  shades  of  political 
opinion,  to  receive  the  President  when  he  arrives,  with  the 
honors  due  to  the  high  position  in  which  his  countrymen  have, 
for  the  time  being,  placed  him. 

The  most  pretentious  venture  in  journalism  ever  attempted 
in  this  country  is  about  to  be  essayed  in  New  York.  A  daily 
morning  paper,  to  be  called  the  Recorder,  is  to  be  started 
with  a  financial  backing  such,  as  no  other  newspaper  ever 
had.  A  quarter  of  a  million  is  said  to  have  been  expended 
in  presses  and  plant,  and  the  stockholders  are  reported  to 
have  subscribed  a  capital  which  will  enable  the  new  journal 
to  lose  a  thousand  dollars  a  day  for  three  years  without  ex- 
hausting their  resources.  It  need  hardly  be  added  that  the 
owners  of  the  Recorder  are  millionaires,  and  bent  on  accom- 
plishing their  purpose. 

As  a  rule,  the  most  successful  American  journals  were 
started  with  scanty  means.  James  Gordon  Bennett,  the 
elder,  had  barely  a  few  hundred  dollars  when  he  started  the 
Herald,  in  1835.  Horace  Greeley  had  still  less  when  he 
founded  the  Tribune^  six  years  later.  The  Tunes  had  a  nom- 
inal capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  when  it  first  saw 
the  light,  but  only  a  portion  was  ever  paid  up,  and  the  paper 
went  through  severe  financial  throes  before  it  became  perma- 
nently self-supporting.  What  means  the  Beaches  possessed 
when  they  started  the  Sun,  is  not  known  ;  they  must  have 
been  small.  The.  Journal  of  Commerce  was  established  by 
pious  fanatics  to  suppress  theatrical  entertainments,  and  a  few 
thousands  were  subscribed  for  the  worthy  undertaking  ;  but  its 
conductors  soon  discovered  that  it  was  more  profitable  to  ad- 
vertise cargoes  of  sugar  and  tea  than  to  raid  the  drama,  and 
the  sheet  became  self-supporting,  in  a  small  way,  very  soon 
after  its  birth.  It  was  much  the  same  thing  here.  The 
Chronicle  first  saw  the  light  as  a  theatrical  play-bill.  The 
Examiner  began  business  as  an  evening  paper,  full  of  heavy 
politics  from  the  Southern  standpoint.  It  sunk  all  the  money 
that  the  statesmen  from  Missouri  and  Virginia  put  into  it,  but 
that  was  not  much,  before  the  concern  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Hearsts.  The  Call  was  established  by  a  party  of  printers, 
who  had  no  capital  at  all.  The  birth  of  the  Alta  is  hidden 
in  prehistoric  mists  ;  it  is  believed  that  it  never  had  a  birth,  in 
the  ordinary  sense,  but,  like  Topsy,  "just  growed."  In  San 
Francisco,  as  in  New  York,  no  daily  paper,  which  has  proved 
successful,  owed  any  portion  of  its  success  to  its  financial 
backing. 

This  does  not  imply  that  an  unlimited  bank  account  is  not 
a  good  christening  gift  for  a  new  paper.  It  merely  means 
that  existing  journals  have  got  along  without  anything  of  the 
kind.  Nor  is  the  large  fund  which  has  been  contributed  to 
sustain  the  Recorder  likely  to  militate  against  its  success. 
Money  is  always  handy  to  have  in  the  house.  But  money 
alone  will  not  make  a  newspaper  succeed,  if  it  be  not  coupled 
with  newspaper  ability.  It  is  possible  to  spend  even  the  mill- 
ion which  Mr.  Starin  and  his  partners  are  said  to  be  willing  to 
lose,  and  yet  to  fail,  if  the  million  is  disbursed  by  an  editor 
who  does  not  know  his  business. 

The  establishment  of  the  Recorder  is  an  indication  that 
people  are  growing  tired  of  the  papers  which  they  now  read, 
and  crave  for  a  better  order  of  journalism.  The  tendency  is 
as  marked  in  New  York  as  here.  Several  of  the  New  York 
dailies  are  admirable  collectors  of  news.  The  careful  reader 
of  the  Herald  knows  everything  that  transpired  in  the  world 
on  the  day  before.  But  the  Herald  editorials  are  puerile.  It 
fails  as  conspicuously  in  this  important  department  of  a 
journal  as  the  Sun  does,  from  its  prostitution  to  the  spites  and 
hate  of  Mr.  Dana,  or  as  the  Tribune  does,  from  its  devo- 
tion to  the  personal  ambition  of  Whitelaw  Reid. 

Our  own  daily  papers  are  open  to  the  same  criticism.  The 
opinions  of  the  Chronicle  are  not  formed  from  an  impartial 
eye  to  the  public  good.,  but  from  a  purpose  to  assist  the  polit- 
ical fortunes  of  Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young.  The  Call  is  feeble- 
minded and  imbecile,  generally.  The  Exami?ier>s  editorials 
seem,  like  Talleyrand's  speeches,  to  be  written  for  the  conceal- 
ment of  thought.  There  is  no  daily  newspaper  in  the  city 
which  appears  to  be  capable  of  reviewing  the  events  of  the 
day  in  a  candid,  impartial  spirit,  and  giving  to  its  readers  the 
■  ^'insel  which  a  subscriber  expects  of  the  journal  he  reads 
The  consequence  is  that  people  are  dis- 
d,  not  to  say  disgusted,  with  the  city  press,  and  that 
they  would  be  glad  to  support  a  new  sheet  which  promised  to 
oive  them  all  the  news,  and  true  news,  with   honest,  intelli- 
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The  lowest  type  of  journalist  is  he  who  tries  to  ascertain  the 
opinions  of  the  bulk — that  is  to  say,  the  most  ignorant  class — 
of  the  community,  and  attunes  his  fiddle  accordingly.  He 
writes  down  to  their  level,  espouses  their  prejudices,  cham- 
pions their  errors,  makes  himself  the  mouth-piece  of  their  su- 
perstitions and  their  ignorance.  Of  that  class  are  the 
majority  of  the  conductors  of  our  daily  press.  The  result  is 
a  measure  of  popular  support.  But  it  is  a  support  which  is 
given  grudgingly  and  reluctantly.  It  is  unaccompanied  with 
any  degree  of  personal  respect  and  it  is  not  liberally  bestowed. 
The  rewards  of  successful  journalism  are  less  here  than  in 
Eastern  cities,  the  circulation  of  papers  is  less,  and  the  profits 
of  the  advertising  colums  very  much  less.  In  their  heart  of 
hearts,  readers  are  conscious  of  their  own  faults,  and  they  de- 
spise a  public  teacher  who  pats  them  on  the  back  when  they 
know  they  ought  to  get  the  rod.  Mr.  Facing  Both-Ways 
earned  the  contempt  of  both  the  sides  on  which  he  fawned. 

The  public  are  constantly  told  that  this  or  that  sheet  is 
gaining  business  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors.  The  state- 
ment is  generally  disbelieved,  probably  on  good  grounds. 
The  leading  papers  are  so  nearly  on  a  level  as  to  their  faults 
that  a  reader  does  not  see  how  he  would  gain  by  exchanging 
one  for  another.  If  ever  some  syndicate  should  subscribe 
money  to  establish  a  really  great  paper  in  San  Francisco,  and 
put  at  the  head  of  it  a  man  who  was  honest,  intelligent,  and 
intrepid,  the  subscribers  would  so  rapidly  fall  away  from 
the  sheets  which  now  flourish  that  every  one  of  them  would 
have  to  reduce  its  size. 

In  this  number  of  the  Argonaut,  we  print  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  fire  and  water  supplies,  in  reference  to  the  fix- 
ing of  rates  to  be  charged  by  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Com- 
pany, which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  State,  is  required  to 
be  done  by  the  board  of  supervisors  in  the  month  of  February 
of  each  year. 

The  committee  have  been  for  a  number  of  weeks  holding 
open  meetings  and  receiving  testimony  in  reference  to  the  fix- 
ing of  water-rates,  and  it  would  seem  to  us  that  this  duty  has 
been  fairly  and  conscientiously  discharged — fair  to  the  com- 
pany and  just  to  the  consumers. 

The  value  of  the  entire  water  plant,  as  estimated  by  the 
committee,  amounts  to  something  over  $20,000,000.  Its 
total  bonded  and  floating  debt  is  over  $10,000,000.  Its  an- 
nual receipt  for  water  rents  amounts  to  $1,580,000.  Add  to 
this  the  cost  of  new  construction,  extension,  and  repairs,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  domestic  and  industrial  life  of  our 
city. 

The  average  daily  supply  of  water  is  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  1 8,000,000  or  20,000,000  gallons,  with  a  possibility 
of  increase  to  the  extent  of  30,000,000  gallons  per  day,  quite 
sufficient  to  supply  all  requirements  for  fire,  domestic,  indus- 
trial, and  sanitary  purposes  for  300,000  people.  When  the 
Calaveras  system  and  its  other  sources  shall  be  fully  devel- 
oped, there  will  be  a  daily  supply  of  more  than  100,000,000 
gallons. 

The"  report  of  the  committee  is  unanimous  in  expressing 
the  opinion  that  there  is  no  popular  or  general  demand  for  a 
reduction  of  water-rates,  and  that  very  few  of  the  consumers 
object  to  the  rates  that  are  already  established. 

The  system  of  water-meters  to  which  the  company  has  re- 
sorted is  simply  for  the  purpose  of  protection  from  waste  and 
excessive  use,  and  while  it  has  been  a  subject  of  annoyance 
and  irritation,  it  was  resorted  to  only  for  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing the  supply  within  legitimate  control.  The  ordinary  house- 
holder or  consumer,  who  does  not  permit  a  criminal  expendi- 
ture of  water,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  annoyed  by  the  imposition  of 
a  meter. 

The  policy  of  the  company  during  the  past  year  has  been 
to  avoid  friction  between  itself  and  its  consumers,  and  it  has 
succeeded  in  getting  upon  very  good  terms  with  the  great 
mass  of  people  with  whom  it  comes  in  contact. 

The  result  of  this  investigation  by  the  committee  is  a  com- 
plete exoneration  from  the  charges  that  some  portion  of  the 
press  have  constantly,  and  for  the  past  twenty  years,  been 
making  against  the  Spring  Valley  Water  Company.  The  old 
complaint  that  water  is  more  costly  than  bread  may  be  true, 
but  it  is  the  fault,  not  so  much  of  the  corporate  managers  as 
of  the  political  black-mailers  and  agitators,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly endeavoring  to  involve  the  company  in  legislative  and 
municipal  dissensions. 

The  company  and  the  community  who  hold  the  stock  and 
bonded  debt  of  the  corporation,  to  the  extent  of  more  than 
$20,000,000,  may  congratulate  themselves  that  the  war  over 
water  rates  is  substantially  concluded,  and  for  this  they  may 
thank  Judge  Hoge  and  our  supreme  court,  together  with  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  for  the  affirmation  of 
the  principle  that  the  board  of  supervisors  could  not  arbitrar- 
ily, and  at  the  dictation  of  a  hostile  press,  fix  the  rates  of  water 
for  less  compensation  than  would  pay  a  fair  interest  upon  the 
cost  expended  for  catchment,  storage,  and  distribution  of  its 
water. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Company  is  a  private  corpora- 


tion. Its  bonded  debt  demands  from  four  to  six  per 
cent,  per  annum  interest,  while  the  dividends  of  the  stock 
are  but  six  per  cent,  per  annum,  not  an  unreasonable  rate  for 
the  use  of  money  where  interest  is  fixed  by  law  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

This  report  is  signed  by  James  W.  Burling,  J.  B.  Curtis, 
Washington  Ayer,  U.  D.  Hunt,  and  George  A.  Carnes,  and 
is  well  worth  the  careful  perusal  of  every  business  man  who 
is  a  consumer  of  Spring  Valley  water.  The  report  we  print 
in  full.     It  reads  as  follows  : 

To  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  San 
Francisco— Gentlemen  :  Your  committee  on  Water  and  Water  Supplies,  in  the 
matter  of  fixing  rates  to  be  paid  by  consumers  of  water  to  persons,  companies. 
and  corporations  furnishing  the  same,  would  respectfully  report : 

That  the  constitution  of  the  State  and  statutory  enactments  require  the  board, 
in  the  month  of  February  of  each  year,  to  fix  the  rates  or  compensation  to  be  col- 
lected by  any  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  supplying  water  to  the  inhabitants 
for  all  uses  for  each  year  commencing  July  ist  to  June  30th  of  the  succeeding 
year. 

1  hat,  being  the  duty  imposed,  your  committee  has  held  open  meetings,  at  w  hich 
all  testimony  offered  has  been  taken  to  determine  what  action  should  be  had  in 
recommending  to  your  honorable  board  a  schedule  of  water-rates  to  be  adopted 
for  the  coining  year,  the  object  in  the  performance  of  this  duly  being  necessarily 
to  ascertaii,  if  the  existing  rates  were  in  excess  of  what  just  and  icasonable  rales 
should  be,  and,  if  so,  to  recommend  such  adjustments  or  reductions  as  might  be 
in  consonance  with  a  conscientious  discharge  of  this  trust  alike  fair  to  the  r.  te- 
payers  and  the  corporation  that  furnishes  water  to  the  greatest  number  of  con- 
sumers. 

The  annual  statement  of  the  company,  which  has  been  corroborated  by  the  testi- 
mony of  its  officers  under  oath,  shows  the  following  receipts  and  expenaiiurc-s  for 
the  past  year . 

Receipts  from  water-rents  for  year  1890 ¥1.494.961  84 

Receipts  from  other  sources 16,628  34 

Total  receipts $1,511,590  08 

Expenditures — Interest  on  bonds  and  float- 
ing indebtedness $5-7. =35  67 

Taxes., 86,44637 

Operating  expenses 432,912  00 

Making  a  total  of $1,046,594  94 

Net  income $464,995  14 

The  company  paid  during  the  last  year  $700,000  in  dividends  to  its  stockhold- 
ers, and  in  the  year  previous  $350,000,  making  a  total  of  $1 ,050,000  in  dividends 
for  the  years  1889-1800,  which,  on  the  par  value  of  the  slock  of  $10,000,000,  would 
be  five  and  one-fourth  per  cent,  annual  dividends  for  the  last  two  years. 

The  company  makes  the  following  estimates  of  its  receipts  and  expenditures  for 
the  year  1891,  ihe  receipts  to  be  estimated  upon  the  assumption  that  the  present 
water-rates  shall  be  continued  in  force : 

Receipts  from  water-rents $1,580,000  00 

Receipts  from  other  sources 17,000  00 

Total  receipts $1,597,000  00 

Expenditures— Interest  on  bonds  and  iloat- 

ing  indebtedness. $550,000  00 

Taxes 86,500  00 

Operating  expenses 410,000  00 

Making  a  total  of $1,046,500  00 

Leaving  net  income ^T. . . .     $551,500  00 

The  increased  expenditures  for  interest  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  c 
pany  will  have  more  bonds  issued  and  drawing  interest  during  1891  than  in  1S  _ 
also,  that  it  must  increase  its  interest-bearing  indebtedness,  in  procuring  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  new  construction. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  company  will  expend  in  1891,  in  new  construction, 
about  $329,000. 

During  1890,  the  company  expended  in  new  construction  $637,454.18,  according 
to  the  evidence  produced  before  us. 

The  particulars  of  these  items  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  actual  and  estimated, 
have  been  examined  in  detail  by  us,  and  will  fully  appear  in  ihe  testimony  taken 
before  your  committee,  which  accompanies  this  report.  We  are  forced  to  make 
the  conclusion,  from  this  testimony,  that  the  estimated  receipts  and  expenditures 
for  1891  are  substantially  correct.  It  thus  appears  that  the  principal  question  is 
whether  the  probable  net  income  of  $551,500  for  1891,  is  not  larger  than  should  he 
allowed  to  the  company.  This  income  is  to  be  devoted  by  the  company  to  paying 
dividends  to  its  stockholders,  and  will  produce  about  five  and  a  half  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock.  Ihe  company  insists  that  it  should  be 
allowed,  at  least,  six  per  cent,  on  this  par  value,  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  this 
rate  is  not  excessive,  provided  the  actual  value  of  the  stock  is  equal  to  the  par 
value.  The  actual  value  of  the  stock,  therefore,  is  an  important  element  in  de- 
termining what  the  income  of  the  company  should  be.  The  stock  represents 
the  value  of  the  company's  property  in  excess  of  its  bonded  and  other  in- 
debtedness. Bonds  to  the  amount  of  $9,475,000  are  now  issued,  and  there 
is  about  t'910,000  floating  indebtedness,  making  a  total  indebtedness  of  $10,- 
385,000.  From  the  testimony  before  your  committee  it  appears  that  this 
money  has  been  used  in  new  construction  —  in  extending  and  enlarging  the 
works  during  the  last  fifteen  years.  We  may  assume,  therefore,  that  the 
properly  produced  by  these  expenditures,  provided  they  were  made  upon  cor- 
rect business  principles,  should  equal  in  value  the  amount  of  such  expenditures. 
If  we  deduct  this  amount  from  the  total  value  of  the  company's  property,  the  re- 
mainder would  represent  the  value  of  the  stock.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to 
arrive  at  any  satisfactory  valuation  of  the  company's  property.  The  methods  of 
arriving  at  such  value  are  as  diverse  as  the  estimates  of  such  value  which  are 
offered.  There  ought  not  to  be  much  difference  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  the 
capacity  and  character  of  the  water-works  owned  by  the  company.  It  appears  from 
the  testimony,  in  addition  to  ihe  various  reports  and  documents  contained  in  the 
municipal  reports,  that  these  works  will  now  afford  a  daily  average  supply  of  about 
30,000,000  gallons.  This  gives  a  safe  margin  beyond  any  immediate  possible  de- 
mands, and  shows  that  the  city  has  an  ample  water  supply  for  fire,  domesiic,  and 
sanitary  purposes.  Besides,  it  appears  that  these  works  are  so  situated  that  their 
capacity  may  be  enlarged  at  a  comparatively  small  expenditure  to  keep  pace  with 
the  growing  demands  of  the  city.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  of  competent 
engineers  that  a  daily  supply  exceeding  100,000,000  gallons  may  be  obtained  by 
enlarging  these  works.  Undoubtedly,  the  company  has  appropriated  or  controls 
substantially  all  the  available  water  supplies  and  reservoir  sites  upon  the  peninsula. 
It  has,  also,  the  control  of  what  is  known  as  the  Calaveras  supply,  the  property  of 
which  is  situated  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  Counties.  Alameda  Creek  is  a  part 
of  this  system,  and  is  now  furnishing  the  city  with  about  one-third  of  its  water 
supply.  This  Calaveras  property  was  valued  last  year,  by  an  expert  engineer  em- 
ployed by  the  city,  at  $5,000,000.  The  company  paid,  according  to  the  informa- 
tion furnished  this  committee,  $1,000,000  for  this  property.  This  estimate  evi- 
dently allows  for  an  increase  in  the  value  of  this  property  since  it  was  purchased 
by  the  company.  Undoubtedly,  if  we  apply  the  same  rules  for  estimating  values 
that  are  usually  applied  to  land  and  property  held  in  private  ownership,  we  must 
allow  for  an  increase  in  value  of  the  lands  and  water  rights  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany years  ago.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  apparent  that  such  of  the  property  of  this 
company  as  consists  of  pipe  lines,  Humes,  and  aqueducts  will  deteriorate  and  de- 
preciate in  value  by  age.  It  is  claimed,  however,  that  the  dams,  on  which  money 
has  been  expended,  will  improve  and  become  more  permanent  by  age. 

Taking  this  property  as  a  whole,  and  considering  all  the  facts  which  are  acces- 
sible to  us.  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  $20,000,000  is  not  an  excessive 
value  to  be  placed  upon  this  properly,  and  we  are  disposed  to  accept  that  valua- 
tion as  a  basis  for  the  fixing  of  rales.  This  would  give  the  stock  of  the  company 
a  value  of  something  less  than  $10,000,000.  Wp  are  aware  that  objections  may  be 
made  to  this  valuation  by  some  who  will  insist  that  the  lowest  possible  valuation 
should  be  placed  by  us  upon  this  property ;  that  the  company  is  not  entitled  10 
equitable  consideration,  because  of  its  course  in  the  past  in  buying  up  all  avail- 
able properly  to  shut  out  competitors  and  to  prevent  the  city  itself  from  acquiring 
its  own  supply  cheaply;  in  oilier  words,  lo  maintain  a  monopoly  of  furnishing 
water  to  the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  This  course  upon  the  part  of  this  corpora- 
tion is  but  an  incident  lo  the  policy  of  allowing  the  business  of  furnishing  a  water 
supply  to  a  city  to  be  conducted  by  private  capital  for  profit.  It  must  be  ex- 
pected that  capital  will  make  the  most  of  its  opportunities,  and  ihcse  considerations 
make  it  obvious  that  the  city  should  have  long  since  acquired  its  own  water  supply 
and  conducted  it  entirely  in  the  interest  of  the  people.  But  the  city  can  not  allow 
private  capital  to  engage  in  such  business  and  deny  it  the  right  lo  a  fair  income 
upon  the  value  of  die  property  in  use.  Until  the  city  enters  upon  the  business  of 
furnishing  its  people  with  a  water  supply,  it  must,  as  we  understand  the  law,  allow 
the  private  capital  engaged  in  such  business  a  fair  return. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  people  should   have  the  cheapest  and  best 
water  supply  attainable.     To  lower  the  price  of  this  necessary  is  lo  earn  the  tavor 
of  those  who  are  taxed  for  it,  and  this  would  be  so  of  any  other  commoditv  in  use     I 
by  all  the  people.     But  some  point  must  be  fixed  between  the  conflicting  interests     j 
of  the  water  consumers  on  the  one  side  and  the  water  company  on  the  other.     We     I 
are  to  arbitrate  and  judge  fairly  between  these  interests,  and  not  to  act  from  preju-     } 
dice  or  merely  to  earn  popularity  or  favor.     If  we  accept  the  valuation  above     f 
stated,  it  must  follow  that  no   reduction  in  the  present  rates  should  be  made,  and,     i 
this  conclusion  is  the  more  readily  accepted   in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no     - 
popular  or  general  demand  for  a  reduction  of  ihcse  rates.     It  appears  that  nearly     ' 
all  the  consumers  acquiesce,  without  objection,  in  paying  the  present  regular  fixed 
rates,  and  complaints  to  this  committee  have  been  wholly  confined  to  cases  where     , 
these  rates  are  increased  by  charges  for  waste,  although  an  opportunity  has  been 
afforded  to  all  rale-payers  to  appeal'  before  the  committee  and  oiler  any  complaints 
or  suggestions  they  may  feel  disposed  to  make. 

Your  committee  has  fully  investigated  these  complaints  concerning  waste,  to  see     1 
what  change,  if  any,  should  be  made  in  the  provisions  of  the  present  order  upon 
this  subject.     In  tins  investigation,  it  was  very  clearly  shown  that  water  is,  and  has 
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been,  abundantly  used— in  fact,  has  been  excessively  used,  a  large  quantity  being 
wasted  wantonly  or  carelessly,  and  which,  if  not  checked,  would  have  severely 
taxed  the  resources  of  this  company,  and  led  to  very  large  expenditures  in  utilizing 
other  sources  of  supply  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  and  provide  a  surplus  for 
contingencies. 

To  illustrate  this  phase  of  the  question,  the  average  daily  supplyjbr  the  past  four 
years  was  shown  to  be  as  follows :  * 

Gallons. 

1887 19,117,000 

188S 18,288,000 

1889 18,849,000 

1S90 20,436,000 

The  waste  and  excessive  use  of  water  was  so  excessive  in  1887  that  the  com- 
pany, after  various  experiments  by  a  house-to-house  inspection,  without  effecting 
any  perceptible  reduction,  actively  increased  the  use  of  meters ;  and  while  their 
use  was  a  source  of  great  irritation  and  annoyance,  yet  the  result  was  ihat,  in  1S8S 
and  1889,  the  waste  was  sensible  checked,  and  the  consumption  kept  within  a  rea- 
sonable margin,  and  it  has  so  continued.  It  is  evident,  from  this  testimony,  that 
but  for  the  use  of  meters  the  consumption  of  water,  through  waste  and  excessive 
use,  would,  by  this  time,  have  reached  nearly  30,000,000  gallons  per  day  (the 
present  maximum  capacity  of  the  works),  and  this  would  have  necessitated 
large  expenditures  to  furnish  a  supply  to  keep  pace  with  this  extravagant  use,  and 
necessarily  an  increase  of  rates,  which  have  thus  been  avoided. 

The  present  average  daily  consumption  is  about  22, 000,000  gallons,  and  this,  it  ap- 
pears, if  paid  for  by  meter  measurements,  at  very  low  rates,  would  net  the  company 
about  all  the  revenue  desired.  That  amount  of  water,  at  nineteen  and  three- 
quarter  cents  per  thousand  gallons,  would,  if  all  paid  for,  net  the  company 
$1,585,925  for  the  year,  a  little  more  than  the  estimated  receipts  under  the  rates 
now  in  force. 

This  makes  it  evident  that,  with  the  present  meter  rates  at  thirty  cents  per  one 
hundred  cubic  feet,  with  the  natural  increase  in  patrons,  taken  into  consideration, 
yielding  a  total  estimated  revenue  of  $1,580,000,  that  a  large  amount  of  water  is 
wasted  and  excessively  used,  and  corroborates  the  statements  made  by  the  officers 
of  the  company  that  the  use  of  meters  is  not  a  source  of  revenue,  but  a  necessary 
means  of  preventing  undue  waste. 

The  policy  of  the  company,  during  the  past  year,  seems  to  have  been  to  harmon- 
ize its  differences  with  rate-payers,  and  to  avoid  the  friction  which  has  heretofore 
existed,  mainly  through  the  efforts  to  stop  waste  and  excessive  use.  This  friction, 
and  the  litigation  in  reference  to  the  rates  of  a  prior  year,  have  been  annoying, 
and  have  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  wise  concessions  to  mitigate  the  charges 
made  for  waste,  when  through  unforseen  causes  the  same  has  occurred. 

Your  committee  is  satisfied,  from  the  investigation,  that  this  prudent  and  concilia- 
tory course  has  done  much  to  remove  the  ill-feeling  engendered  by  a  stubborn  in- 
clination to  compel  payment  of  sums  for  waste  or  excessive  use,  no  matter  what 
the  cause  might  have  been. 

The  custom  adopted  by  the  company  of  remitting  charges  for  waste,  when,  after 
notification,  the  rate-payer  remedies  the  matter  by  stopping  the  waste,  is  com- 
mendable, and  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  total  charge  during  the  year  for 
waste,  continued  after  notice,  was  $7,463.07,  of  which  85,483.10  was  accepted  in 
full  settlement. 

Your  committee  has  ascertained  that  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  consumers,  with  or 
without  a  meter,  have  more  than  sufficient  water  for  all  purposes,  and  that  the  re- 
maining ten  per  cent,  waste  water,  more  or  less,  but  always  in  excess  of  the 
twenty  per  cent,  allowed  for  over  and  above  the  amount  fixed  by  the  order.  While 
this  indicates  that  the  fixed  rates  allow  in  general  an  abundant  supply  of  water  to 
the  consumer  .before  he  can  be  charged  with  waste,  we  have  concluded  that  forty 
per  cent,  excess  should  be  allowed  before  waste  is  charged  for,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer shall  have  a  wider  margin  upon  the  amount  heretofore  allowed  and  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  complaint. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  in  recommending  the  accompanying  order  fixing 
water  rates  at  the  same  figures  as  those  of  last  year,  have,  to  carry  out  the  views 
expressed,  altered  the  said  rates  by  increasing  the  twenty  per  cent,  to  forty  per 
centv  as  the  amount  of  water  tliat  can  be  used  over  and  above  the  amount  allowed 
by  the  fixed  rates  before  incurring  a  penalty,  and  when  in  excess,  that  waste  or  ex- 
cessive use  can  be  charged  for;  we  have  also  provided  that  no  charge  or  collection 
can  be  made  to  exceed  three  dollars  for  the  first  month,  or  five  dollars  for  any  fol- 
lowing month.  We  have,  therefore,  stricken  out  the  ten-dollar  charge  allowed  by 
the  present  order  in  cas;s  of  waste  for  the  third  and  succeeding  months,  which 
charge,  we  think,  is  unnecessary  to  prevent  waste,  besides  it  bears  heavily  upon  the 
smaller  rate-payers.  This  course,  your  committee  believes,  will  be  satisfactory  to 
all  fair-minded  rate-payers,  the  purpose  being  to  afford  every  consumer  an  abun- 
dant supply,  and,  at  the  same  time,  allow  the  company  every  just  means  for  check- 
ing the  wasteful  use  of  water. 

The  question  of  what  rate  should  be  established  upon  the  showing  made  before 
us  seems  susceptible  of  but  one  conclusion,  and  that  was  to  allow  such  just  com- 
pensation as  will  not  retard  the  necessary  operations  of  the  company,  or  em- 
barrass its  credit  in  obtaining  the  funds  necessary  to  enlarging  its  works,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  secure  to  rate-payers  even  a  more  liberal  supply  than  heretofore,  at 
rates  that,  under  all  circumstances,  are  not  unreasonable  or  unjust  to  such  rate- 
payers. 

Your  committee,  in  conclusion,  submits  the  order  fixing  water-rates  for  the  year 
commencing  July  1,  1891,  as  stated,  having  exercised  its  best  judgment  in  determ- 
ining the  rates  so  proposed,  and  considering  the  same  under  all  the  circumstances 
to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  and  believing  that  the  prosperity  of  the  company  and  a 
fair  allowance  upon  its  investment  is  the  best  security  to  insure  a  bountiful  supply 
of  water  for  the  use  of  this  city  and  county  and  its  inhabitants. 

James  W.  Burling, 
J.  B.  Curtis, 
Washington  Aver, 
D.  D.  Hunt, 
Geo.  A.  Carnes. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


The  Ladies  Discuss  Mrs.  Atherton's  Ideas. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  your  issue  of  February  23d,  I  have  read 
with  great  disapproval — nay,  disgust — quotations  from  an  article  by  a 
Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  whose  opinions  of  women  can  only  be  based  on 
those  whose  unholy  lives  have  formed  a  wide  barrier  between  themselves 
andtrue  women,  In  your  editorial  you  say  :  "  Speakingfor  the  male  sex, 
as  Mrs.  Atherton  must  be  supposed  to  speak  for  the  female  sex."  Can 
you,  for  one  instant,  suppose  any  right-minded  woman  would  allow 
Mrs.  Atherton  to  speak  for  her  ?  Never.  She  may  speak  for  herself, 
if  she  will  ;  but  one  whose  ideas  and  sentiments  are  so  foreign,  so 
repugnant,  to  those  of  any  true  woman,  must  not  be  permitted  to  in- 
terpret for  those  who  live  in  so  much  higher  a  plane  of  thought,  word, 
and  action. 

Has  Mrs.  Atherton  no  pity  for  young  girls  who  may  be  tainted  by 
the  productions  of  her  pen  ?  Has  she  no  realizing  sense  of  how  much 
she  may  have  to  account  for  by  her  unconscious  influence  ?  It  seems 
to  me  akin  to  the  baneful  influence  of  confessionals,  where  the  father- 
confessor,  by  questions  and  suggestions,  opens  the  eyes  and  instills 
evil  thoughts  into  the  until  then  pure  mind. 

In  contradiction  to  this  altogether  original  idea,  born  in  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton's brain,  that  "  men  are  the  preservers  of  sexual  purity,"  I  should  ad- 
vise her  to  go  to  some  of  the  homes  provided  for  friendless  girls,  and 
hear  the  stories  those  to  whom  it  gives  shelter  could  tell  of  their  battles 
of  life— tales  of  the  heartlessness  and  cruelties  of  these  "  preservers  of 
sexual  purity  "  that  would  make  even  her  heart  ache.  Is  no  credit  to 
be  given  to  the  thousands  of  girls,  struggling  for  a  bare  existence,  rich 
only  in  the  preservation  of  their  honor  and  self-respect  ?  If  they  were 
"  altogether  caloric  and  anthracitic,"  methinks  they  would  be  leading 
a  different  kind  of  life.  Where  were  the  ' '  preservers  of  sexual  purity  " 
when  so  many  unfortunate  girls  have  fallen — some  because  too  weak 
and  trusting,  some  driven  by  circumstances,  until,  seeing  no  outlook  for 
the  future,  they  became  desperate  and  chose  any  life  that  offered. 
They  who  might  have  been  their  preservers,  became  their  destroyers. 
Can  any  man  think  of  this  without  shame,  that  his  greatly  boasted 
superior  strength  is  used  to  drive  some  unfortunate  to  ruin  instead  of 
being  used  as  a  means  of  saving  one  frailer  than  himself  ? 

I  beg  to  say,  Mrs.  Atherton's  assertion  that  a  virtuous  woman  has 
no  respect  for  a  virtuous  man  is  false— absolutely  false.  (I  should  like 
to  use  a  stronger  word.)  Why  should  a  woman  not  be  as  rigorous  in 
her  demands  for  a  pure  and  virtuous  husband  as  a  man  is  for  a 
virtuous  wife?  Is  it  just  or  right  that  a  man  who  has  led  an  im- 
moral life  should  wed  a  pure  and  innocent  girl  ?  No  ;  let  him  wed 
with  such  as  himself.  How  dare  he  offer  his  degraded  life,  his 
polluted  self  to  the  one  he  says  he  loves  more  dearly  than  life  ?  As 
one  with  a  large  circle  of  friends — young  ladies  whom  I  am  meet- 
ing constantly  in  social  and  friendly  relations— I  speak  whereof  I 
know  when  I  say  our  intercourse,  private  and  public,  is  pure  and  un- 
trammeled  by  low  and  vulgar  thoughts  and  words.     We  can  enjoy 


,the  society  of  men  of  integrity  and  honor,  with  whom  our  intercourse 
is  solely  through  the  "channels  of  the  mind,"  respecting  them  the 
more  the  higher  their  standard  of  right  living.  Ah,  if  only  there  were 
an  altered  condition  of  society,  and  men  had  to  adapt  themselves  to  it  1 
The  movement  has  started,  but,  alas,  the  growth  seems  so  slow. 
When  will  young  ladies  refuse  to  entertain  or  be  entertained  by  men 
whose  lives  are  not  like  their  own,  pure  and  untarnished?  When  will 
parents  refuse  consent  to  their  daughters'  marriages  with  men  whose 
lives  will  not  bear  investigation  ?  "  Sowing  his  wild  oats  "  means  simply 
building  up  his  character  ;  and  who  would  wish  to  associate  in  daily 
companionship  with  one  whose  best  years  had  been  spent  among  the 
low  and  vicious,  undermining  whatever  of  good  he  had  in  him,  until  he 
is  incapable  of  appreciating  the  pure  and  beautiful  ? 
V  To  the  unfortunate — whose  too  trusting  nature  has  left  her  to  be  the 
by-word  of  those  (no  better  than  she),  who,  with  the  power  in  their 
hands  to  raise  her  to  a  true  type  of  womanhood,  have  by  false  words 
led  her  on  to  ruin— gladly  would  I  hold  out  my  hand  in  tender,  loving 
sympathy  ;  but  I  have  only  scorn  and  contempt  for  a  woman  who 
dares  to  assail  all  others  of  her  sex  and  presumes  to  place  them  on  a 
par  with  the  lowest  of  the  low. 

As  we  grow  by  what  we  feed  on,  morally  as  well  as  physically,  I 
am  impelled  to  urge  Mrs.  Atherton  to  draw  aloof  from  the  surroundings 
that  have  given  her  such  warped  ideas.  Let  her  associate  with  women 
of  intellect,  with  a  high  standard  of  morality — women  whose  pleasures 
are  in  assimilating  spiritual  and  intellectual  food,  and  whose  precepts 
and  lives  tend  to  make  a  bad  world  better  ;  let  her  associate  with  men 
whom  she  can  "  reach  through  the  channels  of  the  mind,"  for — thank 
God  ! — there  are  such  ;  and,  we  can  assure  her,  in  this  purer  atmos- 
phere, with  healthier  thoughts  and  aims,  she  will  view  life  with  other 
eyes.  M.  L. 

San  Francisco,  February  23,  1891. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  article  in  a  recent  Examiner,  by  the 
author  of  "  Hermia  Suydam,"  tending  to  demonstrate  that  woman  is 
naturally  immodest  and  that  men  are  the  "  preservers  of  sexual  purity," 
I  have  not  seen  ;  but  the  pertinent  and  chivalrous  editorial  in  your 
issue  of  yesterday  suffices  to  lay  it  in  complete  enough  shape  before 
the  mind's  eye. 

Shocking  and  rare  is  it  when  a  man  gives  expression  to  his  disbelief 
in  woman ;  vile  and  infrequent  is  it  when  a  man,  in  deeds  more  eloquent 
than  words,  testifies  to  such  disbelief ;  but,  in  all  the.  ages,  never  has  a 
woman  stepped  out  to  proclaim  the  natural  impurity  of  her  sex,  to 
ask  the  question,  "  Is  woman  the  more  immodest  of  the  two  sexes?" 
and  then  endeavor  to  prove  the  affirmative.  What  adjective  can  fit 
such  a  departure  in  woman  as  this?  (Is  it  monstrous  or  feline? J  All 
honor  to  the  Argonaut,  in  that  it  coped  with  the  tirade,  that  it  laid 
lower  than  itself  this  would-be  belittling  of  the  sex  which  never  has 
stood  so  high  as  now,  and  which  man,  in  his  increasing  enlightenment, 
would  place  even  higher.  The  countless  good  men  and  women  of  the 
land  owe  much  to  the  Argonaut  for  putting  the  article  in  question 
where  it  belongs.  Respectfully,  L.  G.  B. 

Alameda,  February  22,  1891. 

The  Anti-Bovcott  Bill. 

[The  following  communication  on  the  Anti-Boycott  Bill  must  com- 
mend itself  to  the  approval  of  all  intelligent  and  honest  citizens. — Ed.] 

Our  legislature  has  now  the  opportunity  of  doing  itself  signal  honor 
in  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Anti-Boycott  Act.  The  primitive  right 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  to  procure  sustenance  in  any  peacea- 
ble and  lawful  manner,  requires  that  this  iniquitous  invention  of  law- 
breaking  Irishmen  should  receive  not  only  the  stamp  of  legal  condem- 
nation, but  the  contempt  of  every  one  favorable  to  fair  dealing.  This 
prodigious  tyranny  is  now  variously  employed  by  trades  unions  and 
federations,  principally  composed  of  foreigners,  as  a  weapon  to  crush 
obscure  tradesmen  and  shop-keepers,  as  well  as  capitalists  ;  it  limits 
the  increase  of  skilled  artisanship  within  the  bounds  of  its  ignorant  and 
arbitrary  will  ;  and  it  would  place  the  ban  of  starvation  upon  every 
humble  bread-winner  who  will  not  do  its  selfish  bidding.  It  is  an  un- 
American  idea,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  and  chiefly 
used  by  such  unfortunate  foreigners  as  enjoyed  few  rights  in  their  own 
country,  and  who  now  savagely  propose  to  extinguish  here,  in  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  even  the  fundamental  rights  of  human  nature.  It 
seeks  not  alone  associated  capital  for  its  victim— it  ruins  the  individual 
of  more  moderate  means  ;  it  dooms  the  unaffiliated  baker  who  bakes 
his  own  bread,  and  whose  thrifty  wife  sells  it  at  the  counter.  It  rele- 
gates to  idleness  the  enterprising  house-builder  who  has  the  courage 
and  manhood  to  give  employment  to  the  non-union  mechanic.  It 
occupies  the  sidewalk  in  front  of  your  own  premises,  while  its  lizard-like 
and  slimy  presence  does  not  persuade  but  drives  away  your  legitimate 
custom.  The  widow's  son,  perhaps  her  only  support— our  comely  boys, 
endowed  with  an  American  education,  aspiring  and  hopeful,  flushed  with 
the  earliest  promptings  of  manhood,  are  driven  from  their  apprentice- 
ships at  the  behest  of  foreign  mobs,  and  the  American  youth,  in 
America,  is  not  permitted  to  compete  with  the  half-savage  European  ; 
but,  in  their  enforced  idleness,  they  will  be  certain  to  acquire  from  the 
boycotter  all  his  peculiar  and  imported  vices. 

Such  is  the  boycott,  such  its  origin,  such  its  nature  and  its  aims. 
All  Americans,  all  self-respecting  citizens  and  denizens,  whether 
of  native  or  foreign  birth,  fair-minded  and  law-abiding  people  every- 
where, have  thoughtfully  recognized  the  slavery  to  which  the  universal 
adoption  of  this  method  would  reduce  mankind,  and  the  most  un- 
equivocal expression  of  this  sense  of  outrage  should  be  publicly  given, 
while  this  instrument  of  wrong  and  cruelty,  repulsive  even  to  an  age 
of  utmost  barbarity,  should  be  obliterated  in  a  period  of  refinement 
and  civilization. 

The  common  law  always  has  interdicted  as  unlawful  such  a  con- 
spiracy against  any  lawful  occupation.  In  Sacramento,  Judge  Arm- 
strong has  declared  such  to  be  the  law  applicable  to  this  country.  His 
decision  has  the  approbation  of  the  best  and  preponderating  sentiment 
of  the  people.  If  it  is  not  the  law,  it  should  be  ;  and  if  any  doubt  re- 
main as  to  the  true  state  of  the  law  upon  this  subject,  the  legislature 
before  adjournment  should  brand  as  criminal  an  act  that  repulses  the 
nobler  sympathies  of  mankind.  A. 

San  Francisco,  February  26,  1891. 

The  Church  in  Central  America. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  The  church,  as  it  exists  to-day  in  Central 
America,  counts  among  its  adherents  the  poorer  classes,  who  are  at- 
tracted and  intimidated  by  its  outward  glamour  and  tinsel,  verily  believ- 
ing that  the  Pope  in  Rome  is  a  conglomeration  of  ten  cardinals  knocked 
Into  one  and  only  approachable  on  all-fours.  The  female  portion  of 
the  upper  crust  are  also  devout  in  their  attendances  at  worship  ;  but  as 
for  the  men— God  save  the  mark— utterly  indifferent,  they  neither  con- 
demn nor  revile,  knowing  full  well  that  not  one  man  out  of  their  class 
has  ever  been  known  to  take  orders.  Their  spiritual  advisers  are  sensu- 
ous men  of  low  degree— mechanical  dummies— able  to  repeat,  parrot- 
like, the  services  for  the  day,  in  every  way  adepts  at  bullying  and  har- 
assing the  poor  and  uncultured  into  contributing  toward  certain  church 


feasts— which  emerge  in  the  form  of  something  very  similar  to  .1  circus 
procession  or  a  juggernaut  on  a  minor  scale— servile  and  obsequious 
when  approaching  their  social  superiors  on  a  similar  errand,  cold  and 
uncharitable  in  times  of  sickness  and  dire  necessity,  hideous  and  terri- 
fying in  the  hour  of  death. 

Nicaragua,  the  freest  and  most  enlightened  of  the  five  republics,  ac- 
knowledges no  other  doctrines  than  those  of  the  Scarlet  Lady.  The 
country  is  now  on  the  verge  of  being  handed  over  to  the  civilizing  con- 
trol of  the  United  States,  and  the  large  influx  of  foreigners  will  neces- 
sitate the  erection  of  one  or  more  heretical  places  of  worship,  which 
will  be  looked  upon  with  disfavor  by  the  ignorant  and  illiterate  band 
of  brown  men  who  constitute  the  clergy  of  the  country.  Moreover,  if 
there  is  to  be  any  intermarriage  between  foreigners  and  natives  of  the 
country,  the  intolerant  laws  which  the  church  is  permitted  to  exercise 
must  be  subject  to  considerable  alteration.  A  heretic  about  to  get 
married  must  be  baptized,  and  also  attend  once  at  the  confessional. 
Now,  all  sensible  men  in  the  country  are  of  opinion  that  such  fanatical 
persecution  must,  sooner  or  later,  undergo  a  radical  change  ;  to  one 
who  belongs  not  to  the  church,  the  idea  of  delivering  his  conscience 
over  to  a  robed  adult  is  odious  am;  abhorrent,  and,  moreover,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  educated  portion  of  the  male  population  seldom,  if  ever, 
indulge  in  such  confidences,  and  the  percentage  of  men  as  church- 
goers is  not  worth  remuneration. 

It  is  no  secret  and  causes  no  surprise  when  another  priest  is  added 
to  the  band  of  roving  and  cowled  Benedicts,  who  perpetrate  and  ac- 
complish their  sin  under  the  cloak  of  religion. 

The  priests  attribute  the  recent  earthquakes  in  Nicaragua  to  the  per- 
formance of  "La  Mascotte"  in  different  towns  of  the  "republic— did 
ever  religious  fanaticism  and  debasement  sink  to  a  lower  scale  ? 

I  can  affirm  to  one  case  in  particular,  in  which  a  poor  man  was  de- 
nied the  last  sacrament  because  he  lay  sick  in  the  house  of  his  sister, 
who  was  living  with  a  man  without  having  been  joined  to  him  by  the 
rites  of  the  church. 

This  poor  man,  in  the  last  stages  of  consumption,  in  order  to  be 
confessed  and  to  receive  the  final  offices  of  the  church,  had  to  be  re- 
moved outside  to  a  small  shanty,  and  not  until  then  did  the  infamous 
perverter  of  Christ's  doctrines  administer  to  him. 

The  gentle  Christ,  whom  we  all  love,  finds  no  followers  among 
those  who  profess  to  be  the  propounders  of  His  divine  lessons— wolves 
in  sheep's  clothing,  harsh,  arbitrary,  damnable  abusers  of  the  office 
they  hold,  can  they  so  readily  have  forgotten  the  comforting  words  of 
Jesus  to  the  woman  whom  He  knew  to  be  a  sinner :  "Thy  faith  has 
saved  thee,  go  in  peace"  ? 

What  can  one  expect  when  the  only  clerical  organ  of  the  country, 
El  Senlimiento  Catolico,  gives  room  to  such  articles  as  "  Liberalism  is 
a  sin,"  and,  furthermore,  condemns  and  helps  to  voice  the  crowd  of 
miserable  hypocrites  who  whine  and  pule  against  the  erection  of  a 
statue  to  Giordano  Bruno,  who  was  burned  as  an  obstinate  heretic  for 
refusing  to  recant,  maintaining  unto  the  end  his  belief  in  pantheistic 
obilosophy. 

This  same  bigoted  and  superstitious  sheet  devotes  five  columns  to  an 
attack  on  Sehor  Alfredo  Alvarado  for  having  sustained  in  his  paper  the 
rights  of  divorce  and  the  benefits  of  civil  marriage.  As  is  usual  in  such 
discussions,  no  proofs  were  brought  forward,  but,  instead,  a  long  tirade 
condemnatory  and  brimming  over  with  useless  denunciations  and 
anathemas,  convincing  none,  but  intimidating  others  who  might  wish 
to  expound  such  theories  with  a  glimpse  of  what  was  in  store  for  them 
should  they  attempt  to  shed  a  Utile  enlightenment  on  certain  subjects, 
which  within  a  few  years  will  become  law — the  argument  was  forcibly 
illustrated  with  those  malicious  and  smiling  perspectives  of  the  furnace- 
door  which  the  Scarlet  Lady  and  her  myrmidons  know  so  well  how  to 
picture.  Junius. 

San  Juan  del  Sur,  Nicaragua,  C.  A.,  Januarv  15,  1891. 


"  Cockaigne." 

Editors  Argonaut:  The  "Note  from  'Cockaigne'"  in  your 
issue  of  November  third  is  even  more  amusing  than  his  London 
letters,  though,  perhaps,  not  so  dignified  in  style.  "  Having  a  shy  at 
me  "  is  scarcely  an  expression  one  would  expect  from  the  pen  of  so 
aristocratic  a  personage  ;  while  to  his  calling  names  (whatever  does 

he  mean  by  "  this  Sydney  d "  ?)  in  a  public  journal,  I  can  only 

reply,  "  Fie  !  '*  * 

I  would  not  deny,  however,  that  he  has  some  good  points — inge- 
nuity, for  example,  as  evidenced  in  his  endeavor,  by  the  sagacious  in- 
sertion of  a  comma  after  the  word  "  head,"  and  the  use  of  italics,  to 
distort  my  statement  that  "  this  very  year  as  ever  was  it  was  run  in 
June"  into  an  assertion  that  the  Derby  was  always  run  in  June.  I 
merely  instanced  "this  very  year  as  ever  was"  as  a  palpable  and 
ready  correction  of  his  explicit  statement  that  it  "  was  always  run  in 
May,"  and  it  was  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  he  has  taken  in  going 
back  so  far  as  the  last  century  to  gather  seventeen  additional  confirma- 
tions of  my  contention  that  the  Derby  was  not  always  run  in  May — a 
fact  of  which  any  one  in  England,  from  "  Tummy  "  downwards,  could 
have  informed  him,  and  so  prevented  a  very  bad  break  on  his  part. 
"This  very  year  as  ever  was"  is,  I  may  explain,  a  rather  involved 
quotation  from  Dickens — a  common,  untitled  person,  with  whose  writ- 
ings it  would,  of  course,  be  presumptuous  to  suppose  one  so  exalted 
as  "  Cockaigne  "  to  be  familiar. 

A  high  sense  of  honor  is  another  of  "Cockaigne's"  attributes:  he 
prefers  to  be  silent  rather  than  palliate  Mr.  Lorillard's  conduct  in 
taking  the  very  unfair  advantage  of  winning  the  Derby  (a  race,  accord- 
ing to  "  Cockaigne  "—not  Cocker— for  fwo-yearoldsj  with  his  three- 
year-old  "  Iroquois." 

On  the  question  of  broiled  versus  fried  steaks,  I  must,  at  the  risk  of 
being  further  embroiled  (no  pun  intended)  with  "  Cockaigne,"  and  of 
the  consequent  "  chastisement,"  again  join  issue  with  him.  and  would 
ask  any  American  reader  of  your  journal  (we  will  ignore  the  evidence 
of  "gall'd  jades  ")  whether  he  has  ever  eaten  a  fried  steak  m  England, 
either  at  Windsor  Castle,  a  club,  a  private  house'  or  an  out-of-the-way 
pub.  Doubtless  "the  laird  of  'Cockaigne,'  he's  proud  an'  he's 
great,"  but  possibly  he  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  sink  his  "  noblesse 
oblige"  temporarily,  and  to  visit,  incognito  if  necessary,  the  "  Cheshire 
Cheese,"  and  report  on  the  juiciness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  tooth- 
someness  of  an  English  steak  broiled  in  the  good  old  English  style. 
It  is  only  fair  to  warn  him,  however,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  "  com- 
pany "  he  will  have  to  condescend  to  sit  with  will  consist  of  barristers, 
literary  men,  and  common  people  of  that  sort.  This  "  out-of-the-way 
pub.,"  I  may  add,  is  close  to  the  law  courts. 

"Cockaigne,"  in  his  letter  of  thirtieth  of  August,  after  criticising 
some  other  American  correspondents,  asks  :  "  Is  it  not  a  pity  that  peo- 
ple will  insist  on  airing  their  ignorance  under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
knowledge  ?  A  collection  of  these  mistakes,  if  any  one  would  give  the 
time  and  trouble  to  it,  would  make  an  interesting  book,  and  might  be 
entitled  'The  England  of  the  American  "  London  Com 
Englishmen  would  find  it  more  amusing  than  Mark  Twain,"  Curi- 
ously enough,  this  very  idea,  "as  ever  u.ls,"  was  suggested  to  me 
some  months  since  by  "Cockaigne's"  own  drolleries,  and  is  being 
acted  on  ;  and  1  think  not  the  least  amusing  pari  of  it  will  be  the  pres- 
ent correspondence,  which  I  purpose  embodying  in  my  book,  for  the 
title  of  which,  as  well  as  the  matter,  1  shall  be  indebted  to  "  Cock- 
aigne." Yours  faithfully,  J.  <i> 

Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  January  23,  1891. 


I 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  2. 


THE    EARLIER    BIRD. 

"  f  -would  to  Cod  thou  ami  I  knew  where  a  commodity  0/  good  nanus -were 
to  be  bought."— Falstaff,  in  "Henry  IV." 

[There  were  four  men  in  the  smoking  compartment  of  a 
Pullman,  in  an  overland  train  heading  Westward.  They 
talked  of  California — of  its  gold  and  the  '49ers,  of  its  fruits 
and  wine,  of  its  mountain  scenery,  and  of  the  hospitality 
of  its  people.  When  the  latter  subject  was  reached,  one  of 
the  travelers  fetched  a  sigh  so  long  and  deep  that  it  instantly 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  others,  and  they  asked  its  cause. 
He  returning  no  answer,  one  of  them  demanded  to  know 
whether  he  had  ever  experienced  the  famous  hospitality  of  the 
Californians,  and  to  this  question  he  made  the  following 
strange  reply  :  "  Yes,  by  proxy."  Thereupon,  the  others, 
burning  with  curiosity,  besought  him  to  make  himself  under- 
stood.    This  he  did  in  the  following  tale  :] 

My  first  visit  to  the  Golden  State  took  place  a  number  of 
years  ago,  when  I  was  an  inexperienced  young  man  of  about 
twenty-five.  My  home  at  that  time  was  in  Cleveland,  where 
my  family  had  resided  for  many  years.  A  trip  to  California, 
in  those  days,  was  looked  upon  as  a  great  undertaking,  and  I 
began  to  talk  it  over  with  my  friends  and  relatives — both  of 
which  I  had  in  abundance — several  weeks  before  I  set  out. 
Presently,  I  made  a  remarkable  discover)'.  It  was  that  every 
one  of  these  friends  and  relatives  had  some  acquaintance  on 
the  Pacific  Coast,  who  would  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  to 
welcome  me,  afforded  by  a  letter  of  introduction. 

Now,  it  happened  that  several  years  before  I  had  had  a 
little  experience  with  the  practice  of  making  friends  by  letter. 
When  I  went  East  to  college,  I  carried  a  note  to  some  peo- 
ple in  Boston.  I  presented  it,  and  I  am  confident  that  no  ex- 
plorer of  the  Arctic  regions  ever  encountered  a  lower  temper- 
ature than  that  which  enveloped  my  welcome.  Now,  as  I 
understand  a  letter  of  introduction,  it  is  a  sort  of  a  sight- 
draft,  friendship  being  the  consideration,  drawn  by  your  friend 
on  the  stranger,  which  you  are  empowered  to  collect — if  you 
can.  Your  success  depends  upon  several  things  :  your  friend's 
credit  with  the  stranger,  for  one  ;  the  stranger's  general  solv- 
ency— that  is,  his  capacity  for  friendship — for  another ;  and 
his  opinion  of  you  as  a  collector,  for  a  third.  The  whole 
transaction  seems  to  me  loose  and  irregular,  and  the  risk  falls 
entirely  on  the  unfortunate  bearer  of  the  letter,  who  usually 
takes  the  thing  on  its  face  value. 

At  first,  I  tried  by  various  evasions  to  get  out  of  accepting 
these  letters.  But  it  would  not  work.  People  seemed  to 
think  that  they  were  conferring  some  enormous  favor  on  me, 
which,  with  the  natural  modesty  of  youth,  I  was  seeking  to 
decline.  The  more  I  held  off,  the  greater  was  their  zeal  in 
my  behalf,  and  in  several  instances,  I  am  confident,  it  resulted 
in  my  having  letters  forced  upon  me  which  would  otherwise 
have  been  forgotten.  What  could  I  do?  Nobody  ever  heard 
of  such  a  thing  as  declining  a  letter  of  introduction — it  would 
be  equivalent  to  saying  :  "  I  don't  want  to  meet  your  friend  ; 
he  may  be  good  enough  for  you,  but  I  have  no  use  for  him." 
So  I  accepted  all  that  were  offered,  and  concealed  my  true 
sentiments  under  an  expansive  mask  of  gratitude. 

The  number  of  these  epistles  increased  with  surprising 
rapidity.  For  not  only  did  all  my  friends  and  relatives  write 
themselves,  but  many  of  them  dementedly  went  about  asking 
people,  to  whom  I  was  an  utter  stranger,  for  letters  that  should 
make  me  known  to  their  friends  in  California.  Then  there 
were  some  letters  that  came  spontaneously  from  the  most  un- 
expected quarters.  For  example,  a  friend  would  meet  me  and 
say  : 

"  You  don't  know  Colonel  Jim  Fairfax,  do  you  ?  " 
"  No  ;  I  don't." 

"  Well,  he  told  me  the  other  day  he  had  a  friend  out  on  the 
Coast  that  he  would  like  you  to  meet — he  had  heard  some- 
where of  your  California  trip.  So  he  gave  me  a  letter  of  in- 
troduction— here  it  is.  It's  to  the  Hon.  Patrick  Casey — a 
member  of  the  legislature.  I  thanked  him,  knowing  that  you 
would  feel  grateful  for  the  attention." 

"  Certainly,"  I   answered  ;  "  but  as   I   never  met  Colonel 

Jim  Fairfax,  I  hardly  see  how  he " 

"  Oh,  that  was  all  right.  He  just  wrote  the  letter  as  if  you 
were  a  friend  of  his.     See?" 

I  opened  the  letter  and  saw.  It  was  calculated  to  deceive 
the  Hon.  Patrick  into  the  belief  that  Colonel  Jim  and  I  were 
like  Damon  and  Pythias.  I  shudderingly  added  the  letter  to 
the  heap,  and  I  mention  it  now  only  as  a  sample  of  its  class. 
At  last,  when  I  was  ready  to  start,  the  bundle  of  letters  had 
grown  so  large  that  it  positively  frightened  me.  Indeed,  at 
times  I  was  half  resolved  to  abandon  the  trip,  solely  on  ac- 
count of  the  premonition  of  evil  that  swept  over  me  when- 
ever I  contemplated  that  awful  heap.  But  I  had  now  gone 
too  far  to  back  out,  and  depositing  the  letters  in  one  corner  of 
my  trunk,  I  took  my  departure.  There  was  a  crowd  at  the 
station  to  see  me  off,  and  the  last  thing  I  heard,  as  the  train 
started,  was  a  general  cry  of  : 

"  Be  sure  and  present  my  letter  to " 

Of  course  the  request  was  superfluous — like  most  things 
said  at  partings — for  the  reason  that  I  had  already  solemnly 
promised  each  one  that  I  would  deliver  his  letter. 

In  the  quiet  solitude  of  the  first  day's  ride,  I  had  nothing 
to  do  but  think,  and  the  bundle  of  letters  provided  me  with 
plenty  of  subject-matter.  They  constituted  a  problem  whose 
vexatious  conditions  drove  me  half  distracted. 

If  I  failed  to  deliver  them — or  to  make  at  least  an  honest 
effort  in  behalf  of  each — I  would  break  my  promise  to  a 
number  of  people  whose  good  opinion  I  held  in  high  esteem. 
It  would  never  do  for  me  deliberately  to  admit,  on  my  return, 
that  I  had  scorned  to  make  acquaintance  with  their  friends, 
or  that  I  had  been  insensible  to  their  kindness  in  giving  me 
the  letters.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubted  whether  I  could 
manufacture  excuses  delicate  enough  to  be  satisfactory,  and 
at  the  same  time  in  large  enough  numbers  to  go  around. 
Having  been  trained  to  truth  from  my  boyhood,  I  lacked  the 
imaginative  power  that  is  needed  for  artistic  mendacity.  In 
fact,  I  was  likely  to  find  myself  in  the  same  embarrassing  sit- 
uation that  is  said  to  have  overcome  the  Father  of  his  Country: 
i  could  not  tell  a  lie — that  would  get  me  out  of  the  scrape. 


So  I  finally  settled  it  in  my  own  mind  that  I  must  present 
all  the  letters. 

Then  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma  began* to  gore  me. 
Here  were  a  lot  of  people  who  knew  nothing  of  me  nor  I  of 
them.  I  was  expected  to  hunt  them  up,  at  a  great  expense 
of  time  and  trouble,  and  deliver  to  them  a  letter  apiece  all 
around,  after  the  fashion  of  a  conscientious  and  impartial 
mail-man.  But  that  was  not  all.  These  letters  practically 
involved  a  demand,  on  my  part,  for  attentions,  based  on  a 
je-7ie-sais-quoi  relationship  between  the  sender  and  the  re- 
cipient. Being  a  very  young  man,  I  was  somewhat  sensitive 
on  the  score  of  snubs,  and  I  saw  them  looming  up  in  un- 
limited numbers  throughout  the  whole  situation.  The  Boston 
experience  was  liable  to  be  repeated  on  a  magnificent  scale. 

The  second  day  out  I  became  acquainted  with  several  of 
my  fellow-passengers.  One  of. them,  a  bright,  young  New 
Yorker,  by  the  name  of  Yelverton,  seemed  to  take  a  special 
fancy  to  me,  and  we  put  in  several  hours  conversing  to- 
gether. He  had  visited  the  Coast  before,  and,  although  only 
a  few  years  my  senior,  was  evidently  a  man  who  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  in  the  world.  Naturally,  after  our 
acquaintance  had  progressed  to  a  certain  stage,  I  talked  of 
the  subject  that  was  uppermost  in  my  mind,  and  told  him  all 
about  the  letters. 

I  had  hoped  he  would  say  something  that  would  prove  re- 
assuring ;  on  the  contrary,  he  aggravated  my  woe. 

"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  if  you  are  going  to  un- 
dertake to  deliver  those  epistles,  you  have  my  sympathy. 
Just  now,  the  very  words  '  letter  of  introduction '  are.  to  the 
average  Californian,  like  a  red  rag  to  a  bull.  They  are  a 
hospitable  people,  but  their  good-nature  has  been  so  grossly 
imposed  upon  by  the  horde  of  impostors  and  mountebanks 
that  has  poured  in  since  the  building  of  the  railroad,  that  it  is 
no  longer  easy  for  a  stranger  to^get  into  their  good  graces. 
The  letter-of-introduction  device  has  been  worked  until  it  is 
threadbare,  and  the  man  who  offers  to  present  one  risks  an 
immediate  arrest  from  the  police,  or  even  severer  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  the  vigilance  committee." 

"  You  frighten  me,"  I  said  ;  "  however,  as  my  letters  are  all 
genuine,  and  bear  the  names  of  many  of  the  most  prominent 
people  of  Cleveland,  I  hardly  expect  to  meet  with  difficulties 
of  that  sort." 

"  Probably  not,"  said  Yelverton  ;  "  but  you  may  expect  to 
be  rather  coldly  treated." 

"Well,  blast  the  letters!"  I  exclaimed,  angrily;  "I  can 
see  they  are  going  to  destroy  half  the  pleasure  of  my  visit  to 
the  Coast." 

My  annoyance  seemed  to  afford  Yelverton  no  small  amuse- 
ment, and  he  recurred  several  times  to  the  subject  after  I  had 
allowed  it  to  drop. 

It  was  a  part  of  my  plan  to  stop  over  in  Denver  about  a 
week  to  visit  some  friends.  Yelverton,  also,  made  a  brief 
stay  in  that  place,  and  we  occupied  adjoining  apartments  in 
the  same  hotel.  Once,  when  he  happened  to  be  in  my  room, 
I  had  occasion  to  look  for  something  in  my  trunk,  and  I 
came  upon  the  hated  bundle  of  letters. 

"  Here  are  those  infernal  documents,"  I  remarked,  tossing 
the  bundle  over  to  the  table  near  where  he  stood.  He  picked 
it  up,  felt  of  its  thickness,  and  then  gave  a  sardonic 
laugh. 

"  You  are  certainly  in  for  it,  my  boy,"  he  said,  and  put  the 
letters  back  on  the  table  amid  a  pile  of  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. 

Before  his  departure,  which  took  place  the  next  day,  Yel- 
verton made  me  promise  that  I  would  telegraph  him  when  I 
left  Denver,  so  that  he  might  meet  me  on  my  arrival  at  the 
Coast.  ,  I  promised  it  unhesitatingly,  for  I  was  satisfied  that 
his  friendship  would  bring  opportunities  not  to  be  slighted. 

Various  circumstances  which  I  need  not  detail  lengthened 
my  stay  in  Denver  from  a  week  to  nearly  a  month,  and  in 
the  course  of  that  time  I  quite  forgot  about  the  letters  of  in- 
troduction. When  I  was  ready  to  depart,  however,  I  thought 
of  them  with  a  sudden  and  intense  pang  of  discomfort. 

I  telegraphed  to  Yelverton,  and  proceeded  to  pack  my 
trunk.  Just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  the  key,  it  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  that  I  had  not  noticed  the  bundle  of  letters  in 
its  customary  place  in  the  corner  of  the  till.  I  opened  the 
trunk  and  investigated.  The  letters  were  not  to  be  found,, 
either  in  the  till  or  elsewhere.  Then  I  remembered  that 
shortly  after  my  arrival  at  the  hotel  I  had  taken  them  out  to 
show  to  Yelverton,  and  had  put  them  on  the  table.  However, 
they  were  not  there  now. 

I  made  a  thorough  search  of  the  room  ;  the  letters  had 
plainly  disappeared. 

I  went  immediately  to  the  clerk  and  told  my  story.  He 
sent  for  the  head  chamber-maid. 

"  Who  takes  care  of  Mr.  Bonworthy's  room  ?  "  he  asked. 
"Maggie,"  answered  the  head  chamber-maid;  "but  Clara 
had  that  room  when  he  first  came." 

"  I  have  lost  a  package  of  letters,"  said  I. 

The  two  exchanged  significant  glances. 

"  Do  you  think  they  were  stolen  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  no  one  could 

have  any  possible  object " 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  clerk.  Then  he  asked  me  if  the  letters 
were  valuable. 

"  N-no,"  I  said  ;  "  not  exactly." 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you,"  said  the  clerk,  evidently  much  re- 
lieved ;  "  we  let  that  girl  Clara  go,  because  she  had  a  reckless 
way  of  burning  up  things  that  she  found  lying  around  in  the 
rooms.  If  you  have  made  a  thorough  search  and  you  are 
sure  the  letters  are  not  there,  the  chances  are  they  are  de- 
stroyed." 

I  found  it  difficult  to  repress  my  joy  at  this  intelligence. 
It  is  to  be  doubted  if  the  clerk  and  head  chamber-maid  ever 
succeeded  in  explaining  my  strange  conduct,  in  actually  re- 
fusing to  make  a  row  when  one  was  quite  justifiable.  I  has- 
tened back  to  the  room  and  executed  a  fresh  search,  so  as  to 
satisfy  the  last  kick  of  my  conscience.  When  I  was  abso- 
lutely convinced  that  the  letters  were  gone,  I  danced  about 
the  room  in  a  transport  of  glee.  The  awful  incubus  which 
had  been  weighing  down  my  spirits  was  suddenly  removed, 
and  I  breathed  again. 

"What  a  blockhead  I  am,"  I  said  to  myself;  "why  did  it 


never  occur  to  me  to  destroy  the  letters,  and  claim,  on  my  re- 
turn, that  they  had  been  lost  ?  " 

Chance  had  supplied  the  excuse  which  imagination  had 
been  unable  Jp  conjure  up.  I  continued  my  journey,  light- 
hearted  as  a  prisoner  who  has  just  secured  his  freedom — 
and  totally  unsuspicious  of  the  fate  that  was  about  to  over- 
take me. 

Yelverton  had  advised  me  to  stop  over  at  Sacramento — 
one  of  the  historic  cities  of  the  State — and  visit  the  capitol 
and  other  points  of  interest.  I  adopted  the  suggestion. 
The  train  got  into  Sacramento  in  the  morning,  and  I  was 
driven  right  to  a  hotel. 

I  wrote  my  name  on  the  register,  and  asked  for  a  room  for 
one  day.  The  clerk  whirled  the  book  around,  glanced  at  the 
name,  and  said  : 

"All  right,   Mr.  Bon why,  are  you    Mr.  Bonworthy? 

Elliot  Bonworthy — of  Cleveland  ?  " 

"Well,"  I  said,  with  some  dignity,  "what  did  you  im- 
agine I  wrote  that  name  for- — amusement?" 

His  tone  and  manner  surprised  and  annoyed  me.  It  was 
evident,  however,  that  my  cool  answer  had  disconcerted  him, 
for  his  hand  shook  as  he  penciled  the  number  of  a  room 
after  my  name,  and  his  voice  trembled  when  he  called  up  the 
bell-boy. 

Ten  minutes  later,  just  as  I  was  completing  a  hasty  toilet, 
there  was  a  knock  at  my  door,  and,  in  answer  to  a  "  Come 
in,"  the  clerk  entered,  followed  by  a  tall,  military-looking 
man.  When  the  door  was  closed,  the  clerk  motioned  his 
hand  toward  me,  and  nodded. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  I  understand,"  said  the  military  man,  "that  you  ac- 
knowledge your  name  to  be  Elliot  Bonworthy  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  I  answered,  somewhat  angrily. 

"  Well,  I  like  his  nerve,''  said  the  military  man  to  the  clerk, 
and  the  clerk  grinned  at  me. 

"Say,"  continued  the  military  man,  "have  you  any  friends 
in  this  town  ?  " 

"No,"  I  said  ;  "  I  had  some  letters  of  introduction  to  sev- 
eral  " 

The  clerk  gave  a  loud,  derisive  laugh. 

"  That  settles  it,  Bill,"  he  said  to  his  companion  ;  "  you 
had  better  run  him  in.  You  can  take  him  down  to  the  city 
on  the  after  no  on -train." 

"  What  does  all  this  mean  ?  "  I  exclaimed. 

Bill  produced  a  paper  from  his  pocket.  "  It  means  that 
you  are  under  arrest,"  said  he,  "  on  a  charge  of  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretenses.  We  know  all  about  your  letter- 
of-introduction  scheme  ;  it  may  have  worked  all  right  in  San 
Francisco,  but  it  doesn't  go  here.  Now,  jest  come  along 
quietly,  and  there  won't  be  any  trouble  ;  otherwise " 

I  glanced  at  the  warrant.  There  was  my  name,  "Elliot 
Bonworthy,"  as  plain  as  print.  I  don't  need  to  remark  that  I 
was  astonished  and  frightened.  I  had  heard  of  men  being 
mistaken  for  criminals  and  put  to  the  necessity  of  proving 
their  own  identity,  but  here  was  I  arrested  under  my  own 
name,  in  a  place  where  I  had  supposed  myself  utterly  un- 
known. What  could  I  do — or  say  ?  I  asked  a  few  ques- 
tions, and  learned  that  the  crime  that  was  charged  had  been 
committed  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco  a  week  or  two  before. 
Of  course  I  could  prove  an  alibi  at  the  trial — but,  in  the 
meantime,  what  was  to  be  done  to  keep  out  of  jail  ? 

I  accompanied  Bill — "  quietly,"  as  he  had  suggested — to 
the  sheriffs  office,  and  we  waited  there  until  the  next  train  left 
for  San  Francisco. 

Bill  proved  to  be  rather  an  entertaining  companion.  The 
first  half  of  the  trip  he  did  his  best  to  convince  me  that  I 
ought  to  make  a  full  confession  to  him  of  all  my  various 
crimes.  He  promised  to  "stand  in"  and  get  me  off  with  a 
light  sentence.  When  he  found  this  undertaking  hopeless,  he 
began  to  talk  about  the  country,  answering  the  questions 
which  L,  a  stranger  to  the  scenes  through  which  we  were  pass- 
ing, very  naturally  asked.  At  length,  however,  as  we  were 
crossing  the  ferry  from  Oakland,  when  I  expressed  my  satis- 
faction at  beholding  the  Golden  Gate  for  the  first  time,  he 
turned  on  me,  with  a  sheepish  grin,  and  said  : 

"  You'd  better  let  up.  It  won't  do  no  good.  Of  course 
you  know  the  place  as  well  as  I  do,  and  it's  no  use  your  tryin' 
to  fill  me  full  of  prunes." 

When  we  arrived  in  the  city,  we  went  directly  to  the  sher- 
iffs office. 

"  We  will  take  you  to  the  jail  later  on,"  said  Bill,  apologet- 
ically. 

The  sheriff  dispatched  a  messenger  after  some  of  the  com- 
plaining witnesses,  and  then  proceeded  to  interview  me. 
told  him  my  name,  and  explained  that  I  was  a  tourist  fron 
Cleveland.  He  nodded  his  head  and  announced  that  the  jig 
was  up,  and  that  I  might  as  well  confess,  for  they  had  a  ver 
good  case  against  me. 

Presently,  two  well-dressed  men  were  ushered  into  the 
i  room.     Bill  accompanied  them. 

"This  is  the  man,"  said  the  sheriff;  " he  acknowledges  it 
— at  least  the  name." 

"  He  is  not  the  man,"  said  one  of  the  new-comers,  empha 
:  ically. 

II  He  isn't?"  exclaimed  the  sheriff,  and  Bill  made  a  hasty 
1  reference  to  the  infernal  regions. 

"  No  !  "  cried  the  gentleman  ;  "  I  told  you  the  fellow  had  a 
!  blonde  mustache,  blue  eyes,  was  thick-set,  and  wore  his  hair 
parted  nearly  in  the  middle." 

"  Yelverton  !  "  I  exclaimed,  springing  up. 

"  That's  one  of  his  names,"  said  the  sheriff ;  "  he  went 
here  under  the  name  of  Elliot  Bonworthy,  and  he  had  an 
armful  of  letters  of  introduction,  with  which  he  worked  the 
town.     What  do  you  know  about  him  ?  " 

"  He  stole  those  letters  from  me  at  Denver,"  I  said. 

"  Oh,  then  you  are  the  Simon  Pure  Elliot  Bonworthy?" 
said  one  of  the  gentlemen. 

"  I  can  prove  it  readily  enough,  if  necessary,"  I  said. 

The  sheriff  and  Bill  began  to  make  profuse  apologies,  to 
which  I  paid  little  attention,  as  I  was  anxious  to  learn  of  Yel- 
verton and  his  performances. 

"  He  arrived  here  nearly  a  month  ago,"  said  one  of  the 
gentlemen,  "and  began  immediately  to  make  acquaintance 
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by  means  of  these  letters — your  letters,  it  appears.  They 
were  to  many  of  the  finest  people  in  the  city.  So  we  took 
the  man  right  in,  for  he  talked  and  acted  like  a  perfect  gen- 
tleman. Well,  sir,  I  don't  suppose  any  man  that  ever  came 
to  this  city  got  more  elegant  treatment  than  that  fellow.  Do 
you?"  he  asked,  turning  to  his  companion,  whB  signified  his 
entire  agreement. 

"  Go  on,"  I  said,  with  an  inward  groan. 

"  The  best  private  houses  and  the  clubs  were  all  open  to 
him,  and  he  received  every  possible  attention.  Several  men  I 
know  gave  him  wine  suppers.  There  wasn't  a  social  event  of 
importance  to  which  he  failed  to  have  an  invitation.  He  gave 
it  out  that  he  was  sizing  things  up  for  a  syndicate  of  Cleve- 
land capitalists  that  thought  of  investing  largely  in  mines. 
Well,  sir,  I  calculate  that  in  the  three  weeks  that  he  put  in 
in  this  city,  he  had  probably  one  of  the  very  largest  times  that 
any  man  ever  enjoyed.  And  he  wound  the  thing  up  by  get- 
ting the  names  of  three  or  four  good  business  men  on  spuri- 
ous drafts,  and  then  suddenly  disappeared  from  view." 

"  That  was  when  1  telegraphed  him  that  I  was  coming,"  I 
said. 

"Well,"  observed  the  speaker  in  conclusion,  "if  you  have 
any  more  letters  of  introduction  bearing  that  same  name,  I 
would  not  advise  you  to  present  them,  for  you  are  liable  to  get 
arrested  every  time  you  try  one  on." 

I  explained  that  Yelverton  had  captured  the  entire  pack. 
The  complaining  witnesses  then  shook  hands  with  me  and 
departed.  I  imagine  their  experience  with  Yelverton  dis- 
couraged them  from  any  rash  tenders  of  hospitality,  for  they 
did  not  suggest  any  improvement  of  our  acquaintance.  In- 
deed, it  was  a  cool  stand-off  on  both  sides,  for  I  did  not  fancy 
their  sarcastic  flings  on  the  subject  of  the  letters. 

The  next  day  the  newspapers  contained  the  whole  story — 
the  theft  of  the  letters,  Yelverton's  performances,  and  my 
arrest.  The  account  given  of  the  brief  but  glorious  career  of 
my  proxy — the  spurious  Mr.  Elliot  Bonworthy — convinced  me 
that  the  gentlemen  I  had  met  at  the  sheriff's  office  were  quite 
right  in  saying  he  had  enjoyed  a  "  large  time."  As  I  read  of 
suppers,  dinners,  fetes,  balls,  excursions,  honors,  attentions, 
etc.,  my  senses  fairly  reeled  with  anguish.  All  this  good  time 
really  belonged  to  me  ;  I  had  been  cheated  out  of  it,  partly 
through  my  own  stupid  misgivings,  and  partly  through  the 
shrewdness  and  industry  of  this  earlier  bird. 

Now  then,  gentlemen  (concluded  the  passenger  who  had 
been  asked  to  tell  what  he  knew  of  the  hospitality  of  the  Cali- 
fornians),  you  understand  what  I  mean  by  saying  that  I  re- 
ceived my  welcome  on  the  Coast  by  proxy. 

Los  Angeles,  February,  1891.  Fred  Bayham. 


THE    ROW    OVER   "  THERMIDOR." 


'Parisina"  writes  of  Sardou's  Plav  and  the  Rumpus  it  Raised. 


In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  save,  perhaps,  in  Italy, 
could  a  play  have  created  such  a  disturbance,  or  its  interdic- 
tion such  bitter  revilings.  Elsewhere,  they  do  not  take  the 
stage  so  seriously  ;  all  that  is  demanded  of  it  is  to  be  suffi- 
ciently moral  and  decent ;  politically,  it  has  no  weight.  But 
in  Paris  it  is  different.  And  when  it  was  deemed  that  Sardou 
.had  libeled  the  republic  in  "  Thermidor,"  then  up  started  a 
crowd  of  good  citizens  to  demand  its  withdrawal,  immediate 
and  final,  as  a  danger  to  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  to  in- 
terfere with  a  Frenchman's  pleasures  is  to  injure  him  in  the 
most  sensitive  part  of  his  organism.  So,  between  the  poli- 
ticians and  the  pleasure-seekers,  we  have  a  warm  time  of  it 
altogether. 

You  know  how  eagerly  we  were  looking  forward  to  this 
new  production;  "Thermidor"  and  Labussiere  had  been 
discussed  over  and  over  again  in  the  papers.  Biographies  of 
the  man  who  risked  his  own  life,  time  after  time  during  the 
Terror,  to  save  those  of  others,  had  been  the  round  of  all  the 
journals,  besides  sundry  little  anecdotes  concerning  Coquelin's 
make-up  for  the  character.  Originally,  the  piece  had  been  an- 
nounced to  come  out  early  in  January,  and  we  thought  it  a 
bore  to  have  to  wait  until  the  end  of  the  month.  Then  came 
the  intriguing  for  places  ;  every  one  wanted  to  be  at  the  first 
or  the  second — unless  they  happened  to  be  among  the  elect, 
who  could  hope  for  a  stall — or  even  a  stool — for  the  dress- 
rehearsal.  A  veritable  howl  of  despair  arose  when  it  was 
known  that  every  place  was  booked  for  a  dozen  representa- 
tions, at  least,  before  even  the  box-office  had  been  opened. 
But  all  this  was  nothing,  compared  with  the  sequel ;  for  if  we 
members  of  the  press  were  deemed  fortunate  to  get  so  early 
a  hearing,  how  we  were  envied,  later  on,  when  it  was  known 
that  these  two  first  representations  were  not  to  be  followed  by 
others  ! 

Looking  back  at  the  prejniere,  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  we  should  none  of  us  have  foreseen  the  storm  which  was 
brewing  ;  but  the  fact  was  we  were  all  so  intent  on  the  piece 
that  we  never  gave  a  thought  to  its  possible  effect  on  a  more 
general  audience — one  in  which  "the  preponderance  of  dra- 
matic critics  and  artists  was  less  marked.  Besides,  we  were 
busy  applauding  Coquelin,  Marais,  and  Mile.  Bartet,  all  three 
of  whom  played  with  consummate  skill.  But  the  next  even- 
ing, it  was  plain,  in  the  beginning,  there  was  thunder  in  the 
air.  Coquelin's — or,  rather,  Labussiere's — first  long  speech 
excited  a  murmur  of  disapprobation  in  the  gallery. 

The  curtain  had  risen  on  a  charming  riverside  scene  ;  time, 
early  morning.  Labussiere,  with  the  help  of  his  servant 
(this  part  is  played  by  Coquelin  fits),  is  baiting  his  lines. 
Why  and  wherefore  the  ex-actor,  now  clerk  of  the  Comite 
du  Salut  Public,  has  lately  taken  to  angling  in  the  early 
hours,  will  be  seen  later  on.  A  young  fellow,  in  the  garb  of 
an  officer  of  artillery,  comes  along,  in  whom  the  man  with 
the  rod  recognizes  an  old  chum.  Naturally,  mutual  inquiries 
and  explanations  ensue,  and  Labussiere  gives  a  sketch  of  his 
life  after  the  closing  of  the  theatre  where  he  used  to  act,  and 
subsequently  comes  down  rather  heavily  on  Robespierre  and 
the  others,  and  the  two  men  deplore  the  state  of  the  country 
in  general  and  Paris  in  particular.  It  was  at  this  moment 
that  one  of  the  gods  called  out :  "  Enough  !  Enough  !  "  The 
officer  of  artillery,   Martial  (Marais,  in  private  life),  is  just 


back  from  the  wars,  and,  though  a  good  Republican, 
turns  in  horror  from  the  atrocities  committed  in  the  name 
of  freedom.  Then  the  uproar  commenced  ;  shrill  whistles 
were  heard  in  the  galleries.  "French  audiences  whistle 
when  they  are  displeased  ;  the  hiss  is  unknown.  For  a 
few  seconds,  Coquelin  and  Marais  stood  silent  on  the  stage, 
waiting  until  peace  should  be  restored.  Martial — to  resume 
the  thread  of  the  story — informs  his  friend  that  he  is  search- 
ing through  the  city  for  his  fiancde,  Fabienne  Lecoulteux, 
which  explains  his  presence  by  the  riverside  at  this  early  hour, 
for  he  has  some  reason  to  suppose  that  she  frequents  a  neigh- 
boring wash-house.  Fabienne's  father  held  a  small  post 
under  the  government  during  the  old  regime,  and,  on  his 
death,  the  girl  took  refuge  with  a  cousin.  Martial,  on  his  re- 
turn, found  their  home  broken  up,  the  cousin  dead,  and 
Fabienne  gone,  no  one  knew  whither.  Women's  voices  in 
high  dispute  announce  the  arrival  of  the  women  belonging  to 
the  wash-house.  Fabienne  is  among  them.  They  are  tor- 
menting her.  She  must  cry  "  Down  with  the  aristocrats  !"  or 
they  will  duck  her  in  the  river,  and  they  are  about  to  carry 
out  their  threat  when  Labussiere  interferes.  He  tells  them 
the  poor  girl  is  no  aristocrat,  that  she  is  the  betrothed  of  this 
soldier  here,  in  proof  of  which  assertion  he  shall  kiss  her, 
then  and  there.  Fabienne  (sweet,  pale-faced  Bartet)  protests 
against  such  a  liberty,  and  it  will  go  hard  with  her,  for  while 
hustling  her  about,  the  viragoes  have  discovered  she  wears  a 
gold  cross  round  her  neck.  They  threaten  to  fetch  the  guard, 
but  Labussiere  exhibits  his  credentials,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
Comite  du  Salut  Public  is  allowed  to  carry  off  Fabienne,  fol- 
lowed by  Martial.  The  way  in  which  Coquelin  salutes  the 
mob  of  women,  crying  "  Salut,  fraternite  .  .  .  et  la  mort ! " 
is  inimitable. 

Down  went  the  curtain.  A  great  burst  of  applause,  inter- 
mingled with  shrill  whistling,  greeted  the  termination  of  the 
first  act.  The  audience,  streaming  out  into  the  passages,  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  some  warmth,  and  those  who  have 
their  entree  behind  the  scenes,  came  back  with  the  news  that 
Coquelin  and  the  rest  were  beginning  to  feel  very  anxious. 

However,  the  second  act  passed  off  pretty  quietly.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  the  coquettish  little  apartment  of  Jacqueline, 
ex-dress-maker  to  the  Francais,  the  wife  of  poor,  pusillani- 
mous Berillers — a  lamrj  and  candlestick-maker,  whom  fear 
and  cowardice  have  transformed  into  a  bloodthirsty  revolu- 
tionist. Labussiere  knows  Jacqueline  of  old  and  is  sure  she 
will  befriend  Fabienne,  whom  he  places  under  her  care.  He 
thinks  the  daughter  of  the  Royalist  Lecoulteux  has  escaped 
molestation,  but,  unfortunately,  a  day  or  two  previously,  she 
went  to  beg  aid  and  protection  of  a  sa?is-culotte — one  who 
owed  her  family  a  debt  of  gratitude,  and,  by  way  of  payment, 
he  has  denounced  the  child  of  his  quondam  patron.  She  is 
in  imminent  danger  of  arrest.  Labussiere,  however,  intends 
to  save  her  as  he  has  saved  others.  He  will  obtain  passports 
for  Martial  and  Fabienne,  and  to-morrow  they  shall  start  in 
the  diligence.  All  this  is  capitally  planned.  The  first  diffi- 
culty comes  from  Fabienne.  She  declares  she  can  not  go 
away  with  Martial.  Why  ?  She  loves  him  still  ?  Oh,  yes  ; 
better  than  ever.  But  still  it  is  impossible.  In  tears,  she 
confesses  that,  believing  her  lover  dead,  she  had  taken  refuge 
in  a  secret  community  of  nuns,  and,  in  her  despair,  had  vowed 
herself  to  heaven.  She  is  Fabienne  Lecoulteux  no  longer, 
but  Sister  Marie  Madeleine.  A  most  touching  scene  follows. 
Martial  pleads  his  cause  and  hers  ardently,  and  finally  love 
prevails.  The  young  soldier  rushes  away  with  Labussiere  to 
make  preparations  for  their  departure.  The  clatter  of  arms  and 
the  hooting  of  the  crowd  outside  attracts  the  attention  of  the 
anxious  women  within,  and  Fabienne  is  conscience-stricken 
when  she  leams  that  a  party  of  nuns  belonging  to  her  own 
community  are  being  carried  to  execution.  She  has  little  time, 
however,  to  indulge  in  bitter  thoughts  and  self-revilings  :  the 
door  is  thrown  open  by  the  master  of  the  house,  ushering  in 
the  civil  guard,  who  come  to  make  a  domiciliary  visit. 
Fabienne  is  arrested. 

The  third  act  is  laid  at  the  Tuileries,  in  Labussiere's  office 
— the  office  where  the  papers  of  the  "  suspected  "  persons  are 
kept.  And  now  we  know  why  Labussiere  goes  a-fishing. 
He  has  saved  the  lives  of  La  Fayette,  Josephine  Beauhamais, 
with  many  others,  besides  his  ex-comrades  of  the  Theatre 
Francais,  by  suppressing  the  papers  containing  the  charges 
brought  against  them,  using  them  as  pellets  wherewith  to  bait 
his  lines.  This  is  historical.  By  way  of  diverting  suspicion, 
he  plays  the  part  of  a  fool.  His  chief  complains  of  the  con- 
fusion in  the  office,  while  he  laughs  at  his  subordinate's  quibs 
and  cracks.  Labussiere  and  Martial  are  together  in  the  room 
when  a  fresh  roll  is  brought  in.  There  is  not  a  moment  to 
lose,  for  the  papers  accusing  Fabienne  are  among  them. 
Tupin,  Labussiere's  servant,  is  sent  to  fetch  Fabienne  ;  the 
departure  must  take  place  at  once.  He  rushes  back,  white- 
faced,  to  tell  them  the  girl  has  been  arrested  and  thrown  into 
prison.  The  papers  shall  be  destroyed,  of  course  ;  but  how 
account  for  their  sudden  disappearance.  Martial,  whose  in- 
ventive powers  are  sharpened  by  despair,  asks  if  there  is  no 
one  else  of  the  same  name  on  the  list.  Labussiere  has  not 
thought  of  that.  But  it  is  a  horrible  thing  to  do  this — to 
substitute  one  prisoner  for  another.  True,  there  is  a  Citoyen 
Lecoulteux  down  on  the  list — an  old  man  of  eighty.  Strike  an 
old  man,  never  !  Here  is  another,  a  Citoyenne  Lecoulteux,  with 
her  two  children  ;  no,  he  can  not  condemn  a  mother  to  the 
guillotine.  "  Ah,  this  is  what  we  want,"  cries  Martial ;  " '  Le- 
coulteux fille  galante' — we  shall  find  nothing  better  than 
this  ! "  he  adds,  with  horrible  sang-froid.  But  Labussiere 
hesitates,  though  we  know  he  will  give  in.  While  this  highly 
emotional  scene  is  being  enacted  between  the  two  men,  the 
famous  and  stormy  meeting  of  the  convention,  which  ends 
with  the  downfall  of  Robespierre,  is  going  on,  and  ever  and 
anon  people  come  in  with  bits  of  news,  which  are  com- 
mented upon  between  whiles  by  Labussiere  and  his  fellow- 
conspirators.  The  whole  is  wonderfully  carried  out,  and,  on 
the  first  night,  we  all  applauded  it  to  the  echo. 

Not  so  the  audience  on  the  following  evening.  Lissllgaray 
— the  well-known  journalist  and  communard,  who  had  al- 
ready distinguished  himself  by  his  many  interruptions — 
hurls  invectives  from  a  box  in  the  third  tier.  The  whistlers 
in   the  gallery  were  performing   furiously.     Every   now  and 


then  the  actors  had  to  stop,  the  tumult  was  so  great.  1  hen 
the  spectators  uprose  in  a  body  ;  those  who  sided  with  Liss- 
agaray  making  chorus  with  him,  and  the  others  calling  on  the 
police  to  turn  out  the  authors  of  the  uproar.  A  whistle  fell 
on  the  stage,  and  came  very  near  to  hitting  Coquelin,  who 
was  pale  to  the  lips  with  rage.  Some  few  persons  were 
arrested.  Lissagaray  was  invited  to  retire  by  the  commissary 
of  police,  after  which  a  free  fight  was  fought  on  the  stair- 
case between  the  parties,  and  the  act  terminated  amid  unde- 
sirable confusion. 

By  the  time  the  curtain  rose  on  the  fourth  act,  peace  had 
been  restored,  and  the  play  was  allowed  to  proceed.  As  the 
reader  will  have  guessed,  all  Labussiere's  efforts  had  been  in 
vain.  Fabienne,  hurriedly  brought  to  trial,  has  been  con- 
demned. The  scene  represents  the  court-yard  of  the  Con- 
ciergerie,  where  the  jailors  are  busy  watering  their  plants, 
while  the  crowd  outside  waits  to  hear  the  names  of  the 
victims  called  out.  Robespierre's  fall  has  not  stayed  the  exe- 
cutions. The  guillotine  is  still  at  work.  Fabienne  and  the 
others  are  brought  forth.  Labussiere  makes  a  stirring  appeal 
to  the  people.  Martial,  beside  himself  with  misery,  declares 
that  the  girl  is  about  to  become  a  mother,  in  the  hope  that 
the  execution  may  be  delayed  ;  but  Fabienne's  pride  and  in- 
nocence rise  in  revolt  against  such  dishonor  ;  she  denies  the 
charge  and  is  dragged  away  by  the  soldiers  toward  the  fatal 
tumbril.  Her  lover  throws  himself  on  the  guards  and  is 
shot.  Labussiere,  apostrophizing  the  people,  cries  :  "  Ca  le 
peuple  ?  C'est  de  la  canaille  !  "  words  which  revived  the 
tumult  in  the  house.  Finally,  however,  Coquelin,  Marais, 
and  Mile.  Bartet  were  recalled  and  applauded  lustily  to  prove 
that  the  audience  bore  them  no  ill-will,  after  which  a  portion 
of  the  spectators  began  hooting  again,  and  the  noise  spread 
out  into  the  street,  where  one  or  two  by-standers  went  so  far 
as  to  call  out  :  "  A  bas  Sardou  !     A  mort  Sardou  ! " 

This  stormy  representation  at  the  Francais  was  followed  by 
a  no  less  stormy  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the 
while  the  ministers  met  in  solemn  conclave,  and  M.  Constans 
decreed  that  "  Thermidor  "  should  be  suppressed,  since  it  had 
led  to  so  unseemly  a  tumult  and  threatened  disturbance  of  the 
public  peace.  Nor  was  this  all.  I  do  not  even  mention  the 
articles  with  which  the  newspapers  teem  ;  they  made  it  the 
question  of  the  day,  even  politics  and  society  news  were  thrust 
into  a  second  place — or,  rather,  the  interdiction  is  made  a 
politico-social  affair  of  the  highest  importance.  No,  this  was 
not  all.  There  were  the  subscribers.  Now,  although  the 
subscribers  to  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  evenings  of  the 
Francais  are  quite  the  crane  de  la  crime  in  their  own  and 
others'  estimation,  they  were  not  above  making  their  little 
manifestation.  Generally,  it  is  supposed  that  only  "  rads," 
students,  and  the  habitue's  of  the  gallery  condescend  to  inter- 
rupt performances.  Within  the  last  few  days  we  have  had 
reason  to  change  our  opinion  in  this  matter.  The  evening 
following  the  stormy  representation  of  Sardou's  unfortunate 
drama  was  a  subscribers'  night.  Every  one  was  at  bis  post. 
Not  a  stall  but  had  its  occupant,  not  a  box  but  could  boast 
of  its  full  contingent  of  spectators.  There  was  the  usual  ex- 
hibition of  pretty  toilets  in  the  boxes  and  balconies — low 
dresses  and  diamonds  in  the  former,  high  dresses  and  dainty 
bonnets  in  the  latter.  All  the  men  in  the  stalls  were  arrayed 
in  irreproachable  evening  get-up.  I  do  not  think  there  was  a 
single  person  present  who  did  not  know  that  the  programme 
had  been  changed,  and  that  Moliere,  not  Sardou,  was  on  the 
bills  ;  but  it  suited  the  fancy  of  the  audience  to  fain  ignorance. 
Before  the  prompter  had  announced  the  commencement  of  the 
first  piece,  by  means  of  the  three  knocks  de  rigueur,  Coquelin 
cadet  (who  was  stage-manager  for  the  week)  came  before  the 
curtain  and  said  that  "  Thermidor  "  having  been  interdicted 
by  the  authorities,  the  "  Depit  Amoureux  "  and  "  Tartuffe " 
would  take  its  place.  This  announcement  was  received 
quietly  enough,  and  the  curtain  rose  on  the  first  act  of  the 
"  Depit." 

"  Veux-tu  que  je  te  dise?  une  atteinte  secrete 
Ne  laisse  point  mon  ame  en  une  bonne  assiette," 

began  Eraste. 

"  Ther — mi — dor  !  "  broke  in  a  hundred  voices.      Eraste 
went  on  with  his  speech  ;  and  then  Gros  Rene  replied  : 
"  Pour  moi,  ne  soupconnes  de  quelque  raauvais  tour " 

"  Ther — mi — dor  !  Ther — mi — dor  !  "  again  vociferated 
the  audience. 

Young  Coquelin,  who  was  playing  the  valet,  stopped  short, 
repeated  the  line,  "  Pour  moi " 

"Ther — mi — dor  !  "  resumed  his  tormentors. 

Then  the  prompter  rang  the  curtain  down  and  Coquelin 
cadet  reappeared,  and  again  informed  the  public  that  "  Ther- 
midor "  had  been  withdrawn  by  a  decree  of  the  minister,  beg- 
ging it  to  allow  the  actors  to  proceed. 

Once  more  the  curtain  rose,  once  more  Eraste  and  Gros 
Rene  resumed  their  interrupted  dialogue,  once  more  the 
rhythmical  chant  of  "  Ther — mi — dor  !  Ther — mi — dor  !  " — 
with  a  decided  accent  on  the  last  syllable — rang  from  every 
side  of  the  house.  Even  the  ladies  joined  in.  It  was  no  use. 
The  curtain  was  pulled  down  and  the  inevitable  cadet  reap- 
peared. This  time  he  blandly  asked  the  audience  if  it  did 
not  mean  to  listen  to  Moliere.  "  No  !  no  !  not  to-night  ! 
'  Thermidor ' !  "  The  manager  declared  that  this  being  the 
case,  there  would  be  no  play  at  all.  Those  who  had  paid  for 
their  places  at  the  door  should  have  their  money  returned  to 
them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  there  should  be  an  extra 
representation  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers.  A  round  of 
applause  signified  a  gracious  assent,  and  slowly  the  audience 
drifted  away  in  decided  good  humor  with  itself.  It  had  made 
its  little  manifestation  and  there  was  nothing  more  to  be  said. 
As  for  Coquelin  cadet,  he  was  much  complimented  on  the 
clever  way  in  which  he  played  "  his  little  monologue "  ;  he 
was  certainly  the  only  one  who  had  any  success  that  night ; 
and  as  for  Moliere  !  PARISINA. 

Paris,  February  4,  1891. 


Of  all  the  large  European  cities  that  have  had  their  popula- 
tion counted  recently,  Rome  has  shown  the  most  rapid  increase. 
In  July,  1 889,  the  population  was  about  400,000  :  in  Septem- 
ber, 1890,  421,000  ;  in  December,  425,271. 
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"ME    SIDE-PARDNER." 

A  Story  of  a  Sought-for  Scoop. 
BY   EDWARD  W.   T0WNSEND. 

Mr.  Dunnigan  was  smilingly  receiving  the  congratulations 
of  the  other  newspaper  men  who  gathered  around  Morman's 
supper-table.  He  had  given  his  paper  a  sensational  scoop 
that  morning,  and  every  man  who  congratulated  him  imme- 
diately asked  : 

"  But  how  did  you  get  on,  Dunni  ?  " 

"  I  got  on  to  the  story  by  accident,  and  that's  how  nearly 
every  scoop  is  brought  in,"  answered  Dunnigan,  modestly. 

"  If  a  story  comes  through  the  regular  channels,  there's  no 
chance  for  a  scoop,  and  the  newspaper  men  who  go  about 
looking  for  chance  stories,  exist  only  in  novels  written  by  men 
who  don't  know  a  detail-book  from  a  scare-head — barring 
Tommy  Paget,  here.  But  Tommy  is  not  a  newspaper  man 
— he's  a  journalist." 

"  More  power  to  him  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Lynn  ;  "  don't 
moind  him,  Tommy.  Shure,  Dunni  is  jealous  of  ye.  It's  the 
young  gintlemen  loike  you  who  are  elevating  the  profeshion, 
and  the  old  hacks  loike  Dunni  and  me  must  give  way  before 
the  new  n'gtme,  of  which  you  are  at  once  the  ornament  and 
pride.     A  glass  of  beer  wid  you,  Tommy." 

Tommy,  who  by  this  time  was  flushing  slightly,  turned  to 
Patterson,  and  said  with  lofty  scorn  : 

"  It's  your  turn,  Patsy,  to  score  me  ;  jump  in." 

"  I'd  strike  bottom  too  quick,"  responded  Patsy. 

"Anyone  else  want  to  contribute  ?"  asked  Tommy,  with 
severe  politeness  ;  "  if  not,  I  !I1  j  ust  remark  that  while  I  am  hum- 
bly sensible  of  my  sad  deficiencies  as  a  journalist,  which,  by  the 
way,  did  not  prevent  my  earning  more  on  space  last  week 
than  Mr.  Dunnigan  ever  got  as  a  salary,  I  am  still  unwilling 
to  admit  that  because  I  keep  broke  by  retaining  a  member- 
ship in  a  decent  club  instead  of  by  playing  poker,  like  Dunni, 
or  because  I  still  hold  on  to  some  decent  social  connections, 
instead  of  totally  outcasting  myself  as  all  of  you  have,  I  am 
unwilling,  I  say,  to  admit  that  I  may  not  aspire  to  the  dizzy 
professional  heights  capped  by  that  group  of  graces,  Lynn, 
Dunnigan,  and  Patsy." 

Tommy  grew  redder  still  at  the  roar  of  laughter  .which 
greeted  his  fine  speech,  and  glared  haughtily  at  Lynn,  who 
exclaimed  : 

"  Get  out  of  th'  ring,  you  Dunni,  and  you  Patsy  !  David 
has  come  again,  and  I'm  his  prophet,  backer,  and  bottle- 
holder.  Bring  on  your  heavy-weights.  Otto,  a  schooner  for 
Mr.  Paget ! " 

Tommy  continued  to  glare  at  his  grinning  friends  for  a 
time,  but  soon  joined  the  grin,  for,  though  bristling  with  pug- 
nacity, there  was  no  one  in  the  party  more  alive  than  Mr. 
Paget  to  the  futility  of  solitary  grandeur  in  a  company  of 
average  mortals. 

"  I  was  about  to  remark,"  he  said,  with  recovered  good- 
nature, "before  you  all  brayed  at  me,  that  Dunni  may  be 
right  in  saying  that  most  scoops  are  accidental ;  but  some- 
times they  are  looked  for.  You  remember  my  scoop  in  the 
Melbourne  Rest  robbery  ?  " 

There  was  no  immediate  response.  It  is  probable  that 
every  one  at  the  table  did  recall,  but,  then,  most  of  us  are 
sluggish  in  remembering  other  men's  scoops. 

"  Well,  I  did  get  that  scoop,  and  I  did  get  it  because  I 
looked  for  it.  It  was  about  a  year  ago.  I  had  been  doing 
the  introduction  to  a  Patti  first-night,  and  was  in  evening- 
dress  ;  so  when  I  turned  in  my  copy,  as  it  was  raining,  I  rang 
for  a  coop.  When  I  told  the  driver  to  take  me  up  here,  he 
told  me  there  was  to  be  a  quiet  chicken-fight  in  the  Melbourne 
Rest." 

11  Oh,  Tommy,  break  away,"  interrupted  Dunni ;  "  you  got 
that  scoop  through  the  accident  of  ringing  for  a  coop,  the 
driver  of  which  happened  to  be  on." 

"That's  so,"  admitted  Tommy,  somewhat  crestfallen  ;  "  I 
was  put  on  by  an  accident." 

"  They  won't  let  you  tell  your  story,  Tommy,  but  I'll  prove 
your  proposition  that  all  scoops  are  not  accidental,"  said  Mr. 
Patterson.  "Years  ago,  I  lay  in  bed  one  morning,  reading 
what  I  had  written  the  night  before,  as  you  all  do  every  morn- 
ing of  your  lives,  gentlemen.  After  damning  the  proof-read- 
ing, as  you  all  do,  and  admiring  my  stuff,  which  still  shone 
despite  the  efforts  of  a  stupid  editor  to  take  the  shine  out— as 
you  all  admire  yours — I  bethought  me  of  the  varied  uses  I 
could  make  of  the  additional  stipend  resulting  from  a  scoop. 
I  said,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Patterson,  pursue  the  day's  doings  of 
the  first  person  whose  identity  is  jogged  into  your  life  this 
day,  if  his  or  her  life  is  open  to  inspection,  and  you  will  get  a 
story.' 

"  That  afternoon,  I  met,  on  a  street-crossing,  a  man  I  had 
to  interview,  and  we  stood  where  we  met,  until  I  was  sud- 
denly nearly  knocked,  or  pushed,  down.  When  I  recovered 
my  usual  dignified  bearing,  I  found  that  I  had  been  pushed 
from  in  front  of  a  runaway  team  by  a  very  bright,  exceedingly 
self-possessed,  and  soiled  young  person,  who  drawled  out  be- 
tween puffs  of  a  cigarette  :  '  Yer  chump,  did  yer  want  ter  get 
killeded?' 

u  I  discovered  that  my  polite  and  efficient  friend  was  a 
newsboy  I  had  sometimes  '  staked  ' — I  quote  his  vernacular — 
at  early  hours  in  the  mornings,  when  he  confided  to  me  that 
his  game  of  'crusoe'  had  resulted  in  breaking  him. 

"  I  knew  him  only  as  '  Pete,'  and  knew  him  so  well  that  I 
anticipated  his  next  remark  :  '  I'm  dead  broke,  Mr.  Patterson, 
an'  ain't  got  no  stake  fer  der  evenin'  poipers.' 

"  I  staked  Pete,  and  took  him  to  a  clothier's,  where  I  had 
credit,  and  furnished  him  with  a  suit  of  clothes — which  he 
called  a  harness — when  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  the  per- 
son I  should  pursue  for  my  story. 

"  He  thanked  me  profusely  for  the  gift,  and  declared  that 
he  wanted  to  run  home  and  '  show  dc  harness  to  me  mudder 
an'  fadder.' 

"  I  followed,  unobserved,  and  discovered  that  it  was  to  an- 
other relative  Pete  wanted  to  display  his  fine  feathers,  for, 
in  Ir.-ilf  an  hour,  he  emerged  from  a  pawn-shop,  dressed  in  his 


old  suit  of  rags,  and  with  four  dollars  of  his  uncle's  coin  in 
his  pocket. 

"  I  felt  fairly  rewarded  for  my  pursuit,  and  convinced  that 
I  was  on  the  track  of  a  story,  if  not  a  scoop. 

"  Pete  made  a  bee-line  for  an  alley  back  of  an  evening 
newspaper  office,  where  I  observed  him  lose  my  stake  and 
his  uncle's  loan  in  the  varying  fortunes  of  '  crusoe,' played 
with  undaunted  courage  but  poor  luck.  I  concluded,  in  the 
wisdom  of  experience,  that  I  could  then  afford  to  relax  my 
watch  ;  that,  if  left  alone,  Pete  would  soon  hunt  me  up. 

"  On  my  way  down  to  the  editorial  rooms,  after  dinner, 
Pete  waylaid  me.  '  Me  fadder  broke  his  leg  in  de  foundry,' 
he  began,  *  an'  me  mudder  sent  fer  de  doctor,  who  said  me 
fadder's  leg  could  rot  before  he'd  touch  it,  'less  he  had  five 
plunks  down  in  advance,  de  snoozer !  So  I  ups  an'  shoves 
de  harness  wid  me  uncle,  an',  wid  wot  yer  staked  me,  I 
raised  de  five,  see  ?  An'  so  I'm  broke,  bein'  a  good  boy,  an' 
lovin'  me  mudder.' 

"Thereupon,  Peter  wept  plentifully,  being  excited  with  his 
efforts  of  the  imagination  and  lack  of  dinner. 

"Then  I  took  my  potential  scoop  to  a  coffee-house — fa 
bun-joint,'  in  his  slang — and  fed  him.  In  the  honesty  be- 
gotten of  a  full  stomach  and  contented  mind,  Pete  confided 
to  me  that  he  had  (  no  fadder,  nor  mudder,  nor  brudder,  nor 
nothin','  but  lived  in  the  '  place  '  of  his  '  side-pardner.' 

"  Pete's  side-partner,  he  explained,  was  Glasgow  Jack,  the 
keeper  of  a  slogging-den — a  kind  of  place,  Tommy,  which 
flourished  in  this  community  before  the  promotion  of  slogging 
was  made  the  vocation  of  the  male  two  hundred. 

"  Glasgow  Jack's,  being  an  all-night  place,  was  frequented 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning  by  men  who,  having  the 
drear  prospect  of  another  day  close  at  hand,  sought  to  amel- 
iorate their  conditions  by  that  forgetfulness  which  comes  from 
an  early  glance  at  a  morning  paper. 

"  Pete,  in  exchange  for  the  privilege  of  sleeping  on  the 
mattress  used  for  wrestling-matches,  brought  the  earliest 
papers  to  Glasgow  Jack's,  thereby  holding  Jack's  customers, 
to  the  profit  of  the  bar.  It  seemed-  a  fair  bargain,  as  Pete 
explained  it,  but  the  chances  for  a  scoop  were  not  improv- 
ing. 

"To  make  sure  of  my  game,  I  agreed  with  Pete  to  stake 
him  in  the  press-room  as  soon  as  the  paper  was  off,  and  we 
parted. 

"  That  night  I  went  down  to  the  press:room,  on  the  elevator, 
with  the  last  plate,  and  there  was  Pete,  fighting,  with  science 
and  success,  to  maintain  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  line  of 
waiting  newsboys,  all  anxious  to  get  bundles  for  the  all-night 
places,  where  two-bits  is  often  picked  up  for  an  early  paper. 

"  It  was  too  dark  to  follow  Pete,  so  I  told  him  I  had  a  no- 
tion to  meet  his  (  side-pardner,'  and  hurried  along  with  him  to 
Glasgow  Jack's. 

11  It  was  the  usual  place — you  remember  the  type,  Dunni? 
A  basement,  a  square  '  ring  '  in  one  end  ;  some  dumb-bells 
and  Indian  clubs  scattered  about,  a  pool-table,  with  leaden 
cushions,  a  half-dozen  beery  card-tables,  a  bar,  and  a  patron- 
age of  pugs,  low  rounders,  and  dreary  young  men  who 
fancied  they  were  seeing  life,  by  poisoning  it. 

"  Pete's  advent  woke  up  the  place.  My  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  what  the  paper  contained — I  had  watched  the 
make-up — had  given  me  no  impression  that  all  our  news  per- 
tained to  fights  and  fighters,  racers  and  racing,  murders  and 
murderers.  The  crowd  there  found  nothing  else  in  the 
paper,  and  was  soon  expressing  its  interest  in  those  phases 
of  life  by  animated  discussions  of  them  over  the  most  un- 
thinkable whisky.  I  took  a  glass  of  it  with  Glasgow  Jack, 
who  treated  me  with  that  considerate — shall  I  say  fraternal  ? 
■ — kindness  our  profession  ever  receives  from  his. 

"Jack  laughed  when  I  asked  him  about  Pete.  'I'm 
kinder  stuck  on  der  kid,'  said  Jack  ;  "  dere's  no  flies  on  'im,  an' 
I'm  goin3  to  do  der  right  thing  by  him.  I  was  thinkin'  it 
would  be  der  proper  game  ter  give  der  kid  some  schoolin'. 
He  kinder  takes  to  literary  ways — selling  poipers,  and  that. 
I'm  doin'  pretty  well,  an'  ain't  got  nobody  wid  a  string  on 
me  sack,  so  I  was  thinkin'  mebbe  I  could  send  der  kid  to  one 
of  dem  schools  in  der  country,  where  he'd  get  away  from  dis 
gang  and  brace  up  a  little,  and  be  a  lawyer,  or  somethin'. 
He's  kinder  got  ter  me,  yer  see,  and  I'm  sorter  soft  on  der 
kid.' 

"  I  knew  Glasgow  Jack  to  be  the  toughest  character  in  the 
city,  but  just  the  way  all  the  villainy  went  out  of  hjs  wicked  eyes 
when  he  spoke  of  Pete,  has  secured  him  a  graceful  epitaph — 
if  I  have  the  pleasure  of  knowing  of  his  death. 

"There  must  have  been  some  very  exciting  sporting  news 
that  night,  for  the  crowd  became  noisy  and  drunk  in  discuss- 
ing it. 

"  It  was  such  a  nasty  outfit  that  I  should  have  left  before 
Pete  returned,  but  I  had  resolved  to  see  him  through  one 
day.  When  he  did  return,  his  papers  all  sold.  Jack  motioned 
him  to  come  over  to  us,  but  a  couple  of  men  at  an  adjoining 
table  stopped  the  boy,  and  one  of  them  offered  him  a  drink 
of  whisky.  Jack  called  out :  (  Let  go,  now  !  You  know  I 
don't  want  Pete  offered  any  drink.' 

"The  man  laughed  in  an  ugly  way,  and  replied  :  (  You  are 
getting  too  pious,  Jack.  If  the  kid's  yours,  why  don't  you 
say  so.  If  he  ain't,  don't  be  so  funny  about  him.'  The 
man,  by  a  quick  grip,  opened  Pete's  mouth  and  threw  some 
whisky  in  it. 

"Jack  sprang  at  him  and  hit  him  before  he  could  rise. 
The  man's  pistol  was  whipped  out,  and  he  pulled  with  a  dead 
drop  on  Jack,  but,  just  as  he  pulled,  Pete  jumped  in  between 
them  and  took  the  ball  in  his  head. 

"  Every  one  was  silent  and  motionless  for  several  seconds, 
as  Jack  caught  poor  little  Pete  and  laid  him  down,  with  a 
woman's  gentleness,  on  the  sawdust  floor. 

"Suddenly,  with  lightning  swiftness,  Jack  pulled  and  shot. 
The  man  fell  backwards  ;  Jack  stood  over  the  body,  and, 
with  horrible  calmness,  emptied  the  revolver  into  the  man's 
face.  m 

"  I  was  kneeling  by  Pete's  side  when  his  eyes  opened. 
He  whispered  something,  and  I  put  my  ear  to  his  lips. 
(  When  yer  write  it  up,'  he  murmured,  '  be  sure  an'  say  me 
side-pardner  never  pulled  his  gun  'til  after  de  odder  feller  had 
de  drop  on  'im  ]  " 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 


Father  Francis. 

1  I  come  your  sin-rid  souls  to  shrive — 

Is  tins  the  way  wherein  ye  live?" 

We  lighlly  think  of  virtue, 

Enjoyment  can  not  hurt  you. 

'  Ye  love.     Hear,  then,  of  chivalry, 
Of  gallant  truth  and  constancy." 
We  find  new  loves  the  meetest, 
And  stolen  kisses  sweetest. 

'  Voices,  ye  have.     Then  should  ye  sing 
In  praise  of  heaven's  mighty  King." 
We  deem  it  is  our  duty 
To  chant  our  darlings'  beauty. 

'  Strait  are  the  gates  of  worldly  pleasure, 
The  joy  beyond  no  soul  can  measure." 
Alas  !  we  are  but  mortal, 
And  much  prefer  the  portal. 

'  Nay,  sons,  then  must  I  leave  ye  so, 
But  lost  will  be  your  souls,  I  trow," 
Nay,  father,  make  you  merry  ; 
Come,  drawer,  bring  some  sherry. 

'  Me  drink  ?    Old  birds  are  not  unwary, 
Still  less — ha  ! — well,  'lis  fine  canary." 
Mark  how  his  old  blood  prances — 
A  stoup  for  Father  Francis  ! 

'  Your  wine,  my  sons,  is  wondrous  good, 
And  hath  been  long  time  in  the  wood." 
Mark  how  his  old  eye  dances — 
More  wine  for  Father  Francis  ! 

•  A  man,  my  sons — a  man,  I  say, 
Might  well  drink  here  till  judgment  day." 
Now  for  soft  words  and  glances — 
But  where  is  Father  Francis  ? 

■  Heed  me,  my  sons.  I  pray  no  more  ; 
I  always  sleep  upon  the  floor." 
Alas  !  for  old  wine's  chances, 
A  shutter  for  Father  Francis ! 

—  Walter  Merries  Pollock  in  Old  and  New. 


In  the  Mad-House. 
Is  it  her  face  that  looks  from  forth  the  glare 

Of  those  dull,  stony  eyes? 

Her  face  !  that  used  to  light  with  meek  surprise 
If  I  but  said  that  she  was  fair ! 

Can  it  have  come  to  this  since  at  the  gate 

Her  lips  between  the  bars 
Fluttered  irresolute  to  mine,  for  it  was  late 

Beneath  the  misty  stars  ! 

It  was  our  last  farewell !  our  last  farewell  ! 

O  Heaven  above  ! 
And  now  she  is  a  hollow  thing  of  hell — 

My  dove  !  my  dove  ! 
A  hollow  thing  carved  rigid  on  the  shell 

Of  her  that  was  my  love. 

Yet,  if  the  soul  remain, 

There  crouched  and  dumb  behind  the  obdurate  mask , 

This  would  I  ask — 
Kill  her,  O  God  !  that  so,  the  flesh  being  slain, 
Her  soul  my  soul  may  be  again. 

— T.  E.  Broivn  in  the  National  Observer. 


Woman's  Work. 
To  women  the  Creator's  hand  has  given 
To  soothe  the  poor  limbs  racked  with  misery, 
And  with  a  blessed  ministry  of  Heaven 
Bid  life's  renascent  force  again  to  be. 
Who  but  her  knows  a  pitying  Presence  stand 
Unwearying  by  childhood's  restless  bed 
And  with  soft  voice  assuage,  and  tender  hand, 
The  fevered  pulses  and  the  aching  head. 
For  her  the  endless  mystery  of  pain, 
War,  pestilence,  the  long  wards  choked  with  woe, 
The  miseries  which  ruder  souls  appall, 
Sound  on  her  ear,  a  clear,  high  trumpet-call 
Of  duty,  and  her  soul  prepares  to  go 
Unfearing  forth.     Let  her  not  go  in  vain  ! 

Let  her  not  go  in  vain  !     For  the  great  Art 

Of  Healing  is  not  brief,  but  hard  and  long  ; 

And  whoso  in  her  eyes  would  fain  grow  strong 

Must  woo  her  with  the  mind  as  witli  the  heart. 

Not  less  of  pitying  tenderness  has  she, 

The  woman  armed  with  learning's  triple  shield, 

Who  fronts  the  powers  of  Pain  and  Misery, 

And  of  her  lofty  courage  scorns  to  yield, 

Full  armed  with  knowledge,  yet  a  woman  still, 

A  woman  in  quick  thought  and  pitying  eye, 

A  woman  with  soft  hand  and  accents  mild, 

To  soothe  the  pains  of  age,  the  suffering  child, 

Filled  with  a  deep,  unfailing  sympathy 

For  the  poor  thralls  of  Fate's  mysterious  will. 

Raise  we  a  Hospice,  therefore,  which  shall  give 

Woman  to  woman's  need.     Not  the  rude  force 

Of  man  is  all,  nor  thews  and  sinews  coarse, 

But  those  fine  spiritual  blooms  which  live 

Within  the  woman.     Not  the  body  alone 

But  the  soul,  too,  she  heals.     Go  forth,  brave  band, 

Among  the  squalid  dens,  where  groan 

Slaves  through  their  lives,  and  bid  them  understand 

And  rise  up  free,  and  to  the  heathen  shore 

Of  the  old  East,  where  now  your  sisters  pine 

Pent  in  the  dull  Zenana's  tomb, 

Pierce  with  clear  rays  the  sullen  age-long  gloom 

And  raise  them  body  and  soul,  till  more  and  more 

Shines  forth  some  effluence  of  the  light  Divine. 

— Lewis  Morris  in  the  Independent. 

Libit  in;)   Verticordia. 

Sister  of  sleep,  healer  of  life,  divine 

As  rest  and  strong  as  very  love  may  be, 
To  set  the  soul  that  love  could  set  not  free, 

To  bid  the  skies  that  day  cojild  bid  not  shine, 

To  give  the  gift  that  life  withheld  was  thine. 

With  all  my  heart  I  loved  one  borne  from  me : 
And  all  my  heart  bows  down  and  praises  thee, 

Death,  that  hast  now  made  grief  not  his  but  mine. 

O  Changer  of  men's  hearts,  wc  would  not  bid  thee 
Turn  back  our  hearts  from  sorrow  ;  this  alone 
We  bid,  we  pray  thee,  from  thy  sovereign  throne 

And  sanctuary  sublime  where  heaven  has  hid  thee, 
Give  grace  to  know  of  those  for  whom  we  weep 
That  if  they  wake  their  life  is  sweet  as  sleep. 

— Algernon  Charles  Swinburne  in  Mack  and  White. 


General  Sherman  once  said,  concerning  his  creed  : 
lieve  in  God  Almighty — that's  as  far  as  I've  got." 


'1  be- 


March  2,  1S91. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 

All  of  the  arrangements  have  been  perfected  for 
the  art  loan  exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  the  art- 
rooms  of  George  C.  Shreve  S:  Co.,  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  Sutler  Streets,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Maria  Kip  Orphanage  and  the  West  Oakland  Home 
for  Destitute  Children.  The  exhibition  will  be  open 
everv  afternoon  during  March,  when  twenty-five 
cents  will  be  charged  for  admission,  and  it  will  also 
be  open  on  the  evenings  between  March  16th  and 
28th,  when  the  admission  fee  will  be  fifty  cents. 
Messrs.  Shreve  &  Co.  have  generously  given  the  free 
use  of  their  art-rooms  and  Mr.  W.  K.  Vickery  will 
be  in  charge.  Works  of  such  noted  artists  as  Millet, 
Meissonier,  Cabanel,  Bouguereau,  Corot,  Rousseau, 
G6r<3me,  Scbreyer,  Daubigny,  Henner,  Gabriel 
Max,  and  others,  from  the  private  galleries  of  Mrs. 
William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  and  other 
owners  of  fine  paintings,  will  be  exhibited.  This 
affords  a  rare  opportunity  for  students  and  lovers  of 
art,  and,  as  the  exhibition  is  in  the  cause  of  charity, 
it  will  deserve  the  patronage  of  all. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hewes  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  last  Monday  evening,  at  their  residence 
on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  in  honor  of  Dr.  Carney  and 
Miss  Carney,  relatives  of  the  host,  who  are  making 
a  visit  to  this  coast.  Dr.  Abbott  and  family,  of  Oak- 
land, were  also  present.  The  table  decorations  were 
unique  and  pretty  and  the  menu  delicious. 

Miss  Tillie  Feldmann  entertained  her  fellow-mem- 
bers of  the  Club  of  '90  and  a  few  gentlemen 
last  Wednesday  evening,  at  her  residence,  641  Shot- 
well  Street.  The  hours  were  devoted  principally  to 
the  enjoyment  of  conversation  and  music,  followed 
by  the  service  of  a  delicious  supper.  Among  those 
present  were : 

Miss  Tillie  Feldmann,  Miss  Maude  Eadlam,  Miss  Alice 
Mau,  Miss  Julia  Mau,  Miss  Ethel  Mattel,  Miss  Gertrude 
Goewey,  Miss  Ida  Catleton,  Miss  Ernestine  Haskell,  Miss 
Emma  McMillan,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr.  George  S. 
Mearas,  Mr.  Ellis  Woostet,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise,  Mr.  Frank 
Powers,  Mr.  Frank  Peterson,  Mr.  Norris,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr. 
Cosgrave,  Mr.  Wilberforce,  Mr.  Charles  Goewey,  Mr.  Mc- 
intosh, Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Rountree,  Mr.  Feldmann,  and 
others. 

Miss  Isabella  M.  Van  Winkle,  youngest  daughter 
of  Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle,  will  be  married  to  Mr. 
William  Romaine  early  in  April. 

The  production  of  "  Girofl£-Girofla  "  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Art  Association  is  now  an  assured  fact, 
and  the  date  set  is  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th.  It 
will  be  presented  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  with 
a  cast  comprising  our  best  amateur  talent,  a  full 
orchestra  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart, 
a  chorus  of  fifty  selected  voices,  and  with  appro- 
priate scenic  effects  and  brilliant  costuming.  A 
number  of  our  most  prominent  society  people  will 
act  as  patrons  and  patronesses,  and  the  entire 
affair  will  be  under  the  charge  of  a  committee  from 
the  Art  Association,  comprising  Mr.  Louis  Sloss, 
Jr.,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Zeile, 
and  Mr.  Amad6e  Joullin.  Aside  from  its  musical 
and  artistic  features,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  to  be 
given  for  a  worthy  cause,  it  will  be  a  prominent 
event  in  society  circles,  and  the  £lile  of  the  city  will 
be  represented  in  the  audience.  The  cast  of  char- 
acters has  been  arranged  as  follows :  Girofl£- 
Girofla,  Mrs.  Williams  ;  Aurora,  Mrs.  H.  J.  Stew- 
art ;  Paquita,  Miss  Marie  Williams  ;  Marasquin, 
Mr.  Donald  de  Vigne  Graham  ;  Mourzouk,  Mr. 
George  A.  Hall;  Pedro,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.; 
Matamoros,  Mr.  George  W.  Nagle. 

A  delightful  affair  of  the  Lenten  season  was  the 
theatre-party  and  supper  given  last  Wednesday 
evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  who 
entertained  sixteen  of  their  friends  in  a  most  charm- 
ing manner.  First  they  witnessed  the  performance 
of  "Twelfth  Night,"  and  afterward  all  went  to 
the  Bohemian  Club,  where  a  delicious  supper  awaited 
them  in  the  red  room.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  the  artist,  this  room  had 
been  decorated  in  a  remarkably  pretty  manner,  and 
a  beautifully  appointed  table  was  set  in  the  centre. 
Suspended  from  the  ceiling  was  a  tent-like  drapery 
of  fancifully  colored  cloths,  ornamented  with  jeweled 
lanterns  and  a  representation  of  Cupid  with  bis  bow 
and  arrow.  At  the  sides  were  hangings  of  verdant 
foliage  gemmed  with  yellow  blossoms  in  complete 
harmony  with  the  surroundings.  The  table-cover 
of  red  silk  was  adorned  with  fragrant  violets  and 
glistening  ware,  and  a  tempting  menu  was  in  readi- 
ness. An  orchestra  of  thirty-five  pieces,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Hinrichs,  played  pleasing  and  ap- 
propriate selections  during  the  service  of  the  supper, 
and  Mr.  Donald  de  Vigne  Graham  favored  the  com- 
pany with  several  vocal  selections  in  his  usual  finished 
manner.  About  three  hours  were  passed  in  feasting 
and  merrymaking,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  all  that 
the  entertainment  was  as  delightful  as  any  they  had 
ever  attended.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry 
L.  Tatum,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Miss 
Anna  Head,  Miss  Corbilt,  Miss  Jessie  Newlands,  Miss  Ashe, 
Miss  Smith,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Charles  R0U0  Peters,  Dr.  Mc- 
Monigle,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  and  Mr.  David  Neal. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  Wilham  S.  Wood  and  her  son,  Mr.  Baldwin  Wood, 
left  last  Tuesday  for  Ohio  to  attend  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  wedding  of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Baldwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander  have  decided  to  pass 
the  summer  abroad,  and  will  leave  New  York  on  the  steamer 


Majesty.  April  -2d.  They  will  pass  much  of  the  time  in 
Pans,  but  will  also  make  a  general  lour  of  the  continent. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Crocker  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  here  prior 
to  her  departure  for  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  Miss  Forbes  have  returned 
from  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote.  who  have  been  passing  the 
winter  here,  wilt  soon  occupy  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crockerand  Miss  Beth  Sperry 
have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  are  expected  "back  in  a 
few  days  from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  is  entertaining  her  sister.  Miss 
Minnie  Weill,  of  North  Carolina. 

Miss  Daisy  Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  Redondo 
Beach  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Jennie  Marshall  is  visidng  the  Misses  Wickersham  in 
Petal  u  ma. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  are  occupying  their  new 
residence,  comer  of  Clinton  Avenue  and  Lafayette  Street,  in 
Alameda. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  have  re- 
turned from  their  souihem  trip  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel 

Mrs.  D.  J.  Tallant  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  are 
visiting  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  have  been  making  a  trip 
through  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Creed  Haymond  is  now  in  Paris,  but  will  soon  pro- 
ceed south  to  Italy. 

Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  the  Misses  Pullman  are  at 
Redondo  Beach  for  a  few  weeks.  Mr.  Pullman  has  returned 
to  Chicago. 

The  Misses  Dimond  are  still  enjoying  Santa  Barbara's 
balmy  climate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  re- 
turned to  Sacramento  early  in  the  week  after  passing  several 
days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord.  Miss  Ethel  Keeney,  and 
Miss  Leondne  Blakeman  have  been  passing  a  week  pleas- 
antly at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  is  enjoying  a  month's  visit  at 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Isaac  Upham  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  San  Luis 
Obispo. 

Mr.  John  D.  Yost,  Jr.,  left  for  the  East  last  Monday,  on 
the  steamer  San  Juan,  via  Panama. 

Miss  Bettie  Ashe  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
relatives  in  the  Eastern  Stales. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  will  pass  the  spring  and  summer 
months  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  E.  Holloway  intend  passing  the  coming 
season  in  the  Watt  cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  are  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  at  Monterey.  t 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  will  occupy  the  Roma 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  has  returned  from  her  southern  trip,  and 
is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving  has  returned  to  the  Hotel  Pleasanton 
after  a  visit  to  Stockton,  Sacramento,  and  Fresno. 

Mr,  Louis  B.  Parrott  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Oregon 
and  Northern  California. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs  has  been  visidng  San  Diego  and  Los 
Angeles  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilganf  will  move  to  Sausalito  in  the 
spring  to  occupy  a  cottage  there  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  and  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  recently 
paid  a  brief  visit  to  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  O'Kane  are  passing  a  month  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Herrmann  are  occupying  their  new 
residence.  2017  B rod erick  Street. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  her  cousin,  Mrs.  McColIum,  of 
Mendocino,  will  soon  leave  to  pass  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Cor- 
onado Beach. 

Miss  Daisy  Casserly  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Maynard  have  returned  from  a  tour 
of  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States,  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  will  leave  on  Mon- 
day for  their  country  residence  near  Napa. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coneson,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the 
Ricliard Rush,  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

The  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  is  expected  here  from  the 
scene  of  the  recent  Indian  war  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

Lieutenant  Fremont  P.  Peck,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  to  New  York  for  examination  by  the  Ord- 
nance Board,  with  a  view  to  a  transfer  to  that  corps. 

Lieutenant  J.  L.  Hayden,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  John  F.  Morrison,  U.  S.  A.,  recently  promoted 
and  assigned  to  Company  I.,  First  Infantry,  will  remain 
temporarily  on  duty  with  the  Twentieth  Infantry. 


The  Gage  Musicale. 
Several  hundred  society  ladies  of  Oakland  and 
San  Francisco  defied  the  elements  on  Saturday 
morning  last,  in  response  to  invitations  issued  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  T.  Gage,  requesting  their  presence  at 
a  "Morning  Musicale"  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Oak- 
land,  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  the 
young  lady  violinist,  whose  artistic  work  has  won 
the  admiration  of  many  of  the  critics.  The  pro- 
gramme as  rendered  was  as  follows  : 

Rondeau  brillant,  op.  62,  C.  M.  Von  Weber,  nocturne 
F.  sharp,  Chopin,  Miss  Augusta  Fuegel ;  romanze.  suite. 
No.  2,  Ries,  caprice,  David,  Miss  Florence  Fletcher; 
"Separation,"  Rossini,  Miss  Grace  Henderson:  "Hark! 
Hark  !  the  Lark,"  Schubert-Liszt,  study,  /Eolian  harp, 
Chopin,  Miss  Fuegel;  "Love's  Proving,"  Lohr,  Miss  Hen- 
derson ;  violin  concerto,  Mendelssohn,  allegretto  non  troppo, 
allegro  molto  vivace,  andante,  Miss  Fletcher. 

The  pianoforte  work  of  Miss  Fuegel  and  the 
singing  of  Miss  Grace  Henderson  provoked  most 
cordial  applause. 

But  it  was  reserved  for  Miss  Fletcher  fairly  to  as- 
tound her  hearers,  so  pronounced  was  the  exhibition 
of  artistic  qualities,  which  fairly  places  her  in  the 
rank  of  professionals.  She  excells  in  a  refined  tone, 
pure,  limpid,  and  intensely  sympathetic,  and  withal 
of  goodly  breadth.  Her  style,  too,  reveals  the  cult- 
ure of  a  strong,  virile  school.  There  was  discov- 
ered a  nice  phrasing  and  a  conscientious  attention 
to  details  most  satisfying.  But  still  equally  notable 
was  her  technical  ability,  whereby  the  caprice  and 
the  allegro  were  cleverly  and  cleanly  executed.  The 
delight  of  the  audience  could  not  restrain  itself,  but 
broke  forth  into  applause  repeatedly  during  the 
progress  of  the  concerto. 

Miss  Fletcher,  in  due  time,  will  go  abroad  to  finish 
her  musical  education.  All  unite  in  predicting  a 
brilliant  career  for  her. 


A  slight  cold,  if  neglected,  often  attacks  the  lungs. 
Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  give  sure  and  immediate 
relief.     Sold  only  in  boxes.     Price  25  els. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Sanderini  Concert. 

Mme.  Thea  Sanderini  gave  a  successful  concert 
last  Thursday  evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman  and  with  the  added  assistance  of  Mr. 
Nathan  Landsberger,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes,  Mr.  Fred 
S.  Gutterson,  and  Signor  and  Signora  Vincenzo 
Ursumando  who  made  their  first  appearance  here 
that  evening.  The  programme  was  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence and  comprised  the  following  members  : 

Trio  in  B  flat,  op.  99,  Beethoven  (allegro  moderato).  Signor 
Vincenzo  Ursumando.  Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  tred  S. 
Gutterson;  song,  "The  Children's  Home,"  Cown  (with 
violin,  "cello,  organ,  and  piano  accompaniment),  Mme.  Thea 
Sanderini;  violin  solo,  "Airs  Russes,"  Wieniawski,  Mr. 
Nathan  Landsberger;  aria,  "  Vieni  la  mia  Vendetta"  ("  Lu- 
crezia  Borgia"),  Donizetti,  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes;  piano  solo, 
(a)  caprice,  Scarlatti,  (6)  arietta,  Leo,  (c)  etude,  Rossaro, 
Signora  V.  Ursumando  ;  recitativeand  air,  "  L'Eco,"  Fanny 
Puzzi  (with  violin  obligato),  Mme.  Thea  Sanderini  (violin, 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsbereer);  'cello  solo.  Raff,  Mr.  Fred  S. 
Gutterson  ;  song,  "  Friar  of  Orders  Grey,"  Old  English,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Hughes;  violin  solo,  "  Zi^eunerweisen,"  Sarasate, 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger;  songs,  (a)  "My  Darling  was  so 
Fair."  Taubert,  (6)  "  Der  Schmetterling,"  Abt,  Mme.  Thea 
Sanderini. 


The  fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  take 
place  this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  Mrs.  Carmichael- 
Carr,  Miss  Mathilde  Lennon,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel, 
Mr.  Louis  Heine,  and  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt  will  be  the 
participants  in  an  excellent  programme. 


The  pupils  of  Mme.  Rowe  de  Derky  gave  a  mu- 
sicale last  Thursday  evening,  at  Byron  Mauzy's 
piano  warerooms.  An  interesting  programme  was 
enjoyed  by  a  large  audience. 


Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate, 

A    HEALTHFUL  TONIC. 

Used  in  place  of  lemons  or  lime-juice  it  will  har- 
monize with  such  stimulants  as  are  necessary  to  take. 


The  army  of  the  Pope  for  1891  is  made  up  as 
follows  :  Two  generals,  two  colonels,  two  lieuten- 
ant-colonels, a  major,  two  captains,  four  lieutenants, 
and  sixty  men.  This  number  includes  the  famous 
Swiss  Legion. 


•  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  ' '  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store!.     Office  hours,  9  to 5 


•  E.  A.  Belcher, 
Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  21^  Sutter  St. 


Charge 


To  any  part  of  tlie  country,  one 
sample  can  of  Biardot's  French 
Soups  and  a  copy  of  Marion  Har- 
land's  Book  on  "  Soup  Making:,"  on 
receipt  of  this  advertisement  and 
16  cents  in  stamps  to  prepay  post- 
age. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Agents, 

9  to  15  Reale  St.,  San  Francisco. 


317-310  KEARNY  ST.,  bet.  Bneh  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Oar  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
ti5ed  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and_  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  Stat«  as  the 
beet  known  to  science.  A  perfect  lit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frbb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


VERY  OFTEN 

Life  has  been  saved 
by  a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

The  best  emergency 
medicine,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  every 
one,  young  and  old. 

"S-veral  years  ago, 
on  a  passage  homo 
from  California,  hy 
water,  I  contracted  so 
severe  a  cold  that  for 
some  days  I  was  con- 
tfinr>n  to  mv  statr-room,  and  a  physician  on 
board  considered  my  life  in  danger.  Haj>- 
pening  to  have  a  bottle  of  Aver's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  I  used  it  froelv.and  my  lungs  urn- 
soon  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Since  then  I  nave  invariably  used  and 
recommended  this  preparation,  a'nd  always 
with  beneficial  results."  — J.  B.  Chandler, 
Junction,  Va. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aycr  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  $1.    Six  bottles,  $5.    "Worth  $3  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux.) 
Clarets,  White  TVines,  and  Olive  OU 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  aweet- 
ness. 


-:-   HOTEL  PLEASANTON   -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegapdy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the_  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  ihe 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton-, 
Proprietor  and  Manager. 

REDUCTION  SALE! 

For  the  next  Sixty  Days  we  will 
sell  our  ART  and  FANCY  GOODS 
with  10  per  cent,  discount  oft',  to 
make  room  for  New  Importations 
from  Europe. 

We  have  received  New  Etchings 
and  Engravings,  which  we  sell, 
with  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Frames, 
at  lowest  market  prices. 


S.  &.  C.  GUMP 

581    and   583 
MARKET    STREET. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE^  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonahlc,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Lcandro,  Cal. 


STORAGE 

"  .F.  .11.   CI] 


■r      F  limit  it  r.  .       I'Ijuu'm. 

mill  oth.r  glim].. 
ADVANCES  MADIC. 
EICC'E,  735  Mnrkf-t   k 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  iJ 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BONEIiLI,  Director. 
G40  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding:  and  Day  School  for  Young;  Ladies 
and  Children, 

3127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.  _  Modern   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 

Next  term  begins  January  5,  1891. 


MRS.    A.    E.    STORY 
Will  resume  Vocal  Lessons.     Residence 

1050  GOLDEN  GATE  AVENUE. 


The  Fifty-Fifth  Semi-Annual  Term  of  the 
Urbau  School,  at  1017  Hyde  Street,  will  he- 
gin  on  Monday,  January  5, 1891.  Miss  Marie 
S.  McDonnell  will  be  the  principal  of  the  In- 
termediate Department. 

NATHAN  W.  MOORE,  Principal. 


PROF.  De   FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 

of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  ro  to  n  A.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Evening  Classes.      Fluency  of   Expression 
rapidly  developed. 

1403!i  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Psikcipal. 


Mine.    B.    ZISKA,    A.  M., 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  January  7tli,  1891. 

French,  German,  English,  and  all  branches 
of  a  polite  education.  Professors  of  ac- 
knowledged ability  only. 


THE  1ARCHER  SCHOOLS 


LANGUAGES 


Flood  Building, 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Hamilton  Hall, 
OAKLAND. 

Edward  Larcher,  Principal, 


THE  ENGLISH  Km 


9  of  furnishing  small  amounts  (?50to  $500)  on  ten 
I  years  time,  to  honest  persons,  fully  explained 
(free.  State  age,  occupation,  and  amount  de- 
sired. Also,  our  SALARY  feature,  allow- 
ng  S3.00  per  day  and  expenses  for  all  or  part 
|of  time,  for  tacking  up  our  announcements 
I  everywhere  on  trees,  telegraph  poles,  fences, 
|  etc.,  and  over-seeing  our  local  interests.  Y.liat- 
levcr  may  be  your  circumstances;  old  or  young, 
I  rich  or  poor,  Idle  or  busy,  write  us  cand  idly , 
■  enclosing  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to 
!  yourself  and  name  two  references  who  will 
I  answer  our  enquiries  about  you.  "Knowledge 
lisPoiuer."  BETROITL.AOF.CO., 
63  Buhl  Block.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


ESTABLISHED   1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
I'.EST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladies. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.   Schlitz   Milwaukee   Beer. 

Imported   European  Beer  from   Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien   Beer  from   Rizzi   Culmbach,   Ba- 


JSTEINWAY 
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And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  slock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0.,  206-208  Post 


DICK    GRAILEY'S    ILL-LUCK. 
The  Tale  of  a  Black  Sheep. 

Mr.  Richard  Grailey  was  of  opinion  that  he  was 
an  ill-used  individual.  To-night,  for  instance,  it  was 
disgustingly  raw  and  cold  as  he  sauntered  along 
Fleet  Street  toward  the  gayer  Strand,  where  the  the- 
atres, at  any  rate,  looked  warm  and  bright  with  their 
flaring  gas-jets  and  their  portraits  of  popular  act- 
ressess.  The  theatres  1  Why,  only  a  few  years  ago, 
Dick  had  been  one  of  those  sleek,  supercilious  young 
men,  in  shining  shirt-front  and  sweet-scented  button- 
hole, who  now  elbowed  him  aside  on  the  pavement 
as  they  escorted  pretty  women  from  their  carriages 
to  the  stalls  of  some  fashionable  play-house.  Yes, 
he  had  been  like  them — well-fed,  well-dressed,  and 
well -looking.  And  now  ?  Well,  Mr.  Richard 
Grailey  was  not  nice  to  look  at.  He  had  a  shifty 
eye,  a  nose  inclined  to  redness  at  the  tip,  an  ill- 
shaved,  blotchy  cheek.  His  hands  were  covered  with 
chilblains,  and,  having  temporarily  parted  with  his 
only  overcoat,  he  was  constrained  to  stamp  briskly 
on  the  sodden  pavement  to  keep  his  blood  moving 
at  all.  He  had  had  nothing  to  eat,  to  speak  of,  the 
whole  day  ;  but  now  he  had  got  hold  of  a  cheap 
cigar,  and  that  was  something.  Men  offered  him 
drinks,  in  and  around  the  newspaper  offices  in  Fleet 
Street ;  but  they  never  thought  of  offering  him  a 
plate  of  beef  or  a  basin  of  soup.  Mr.  Richard 
Grailey  had  had  several  whiskies-and-waters  since 
morning  ;  but  a  bit  of  toast  at  breakfast  represented 
his  only  meal,  so  that  his  head  felt. a  little  light  and 
his  imagination  began  to  run  riot.  Mr.  Richard 
Grailey  was  in  the  mood  to  dream  dreams. 

His  longings  took  a  practical  form.  He  wanted 
to  feel  warm,  to  have  a  good  dinner,  a  coat  to  his 
back,  and  something  more  tolerable  to  smoke  than 
that  abominable  penny  cigar.  In  a  word,  he  wanted 
money.  Only  a  little  of  that  money  which  had  once 
been  his,  but  which  had  slipped  with  incredible  swift- 
ness through  his  fingers  some  dozen  years  ago.  It 
was  shameful  that  a  gentleman  should  be  reduced  to 
the  position  that  he  was  in  ;  reduced  to  writing 
sporting  paragraphs  for  a  small  sporting  paper, 
with  the  pay  uncertain.  And  it  had  come  to  this: 
he  who  had  been  at  Eton,  who  had  spent,  at  any  rate, 
one  term  at  Oxford  (his  stay,  to  be  sure,  having  been 
cut  short  by  the  absurd  prejudices  of  the  authorities), 
did  not  know  where  to  put  his  hand  upon  a  six- 
pence. 

It  was  twelve  years  since  he  had  lived  in  London, 
and  most  of  his  friends  had  gone  abroad  or  died, 
while  some  had  settled  down  to  married  respectabil- 
ity in  Bayswater  and  Kensington.  One  or  two  of 
these  he  had  brushed  past  in  the  street,  and  they  had 
not  been  able  to  recognize  him.  Perhaps  he  was 
changed — they  had  all  been  boon  companions  of  his 
once — or  else  the  world  was  a  more  ungrateful  place 
than  even  he  could  imagine  it.  Those  years  in 
Canada,  horrible  frozen  years  of  exile,  during  which 
he  had  tried  most  ways  of  earning  a  living,  must 
have  altered  him.  He  had  been  three-and-twenty, 
and  fairly  good-looking,  when  he  had  come  to  the 
end  of  his  patrimony  ;  but  twelve  years  of  more  or 
less  intermittent  "  fun  "  had  not  added  to  the  lustre 
of  his  eye,  the  freshness  of  his  complexion,  or  the 
steadiness  of  his  hand.  Canada,  to  be  sure,  had 
not  turned  out  the  El  Dorado  of  his  fancy,  and 
much  of  his  time  had  been  passed  in  endeavoring  to 
cheat  the  cold  in  the  bars  and  drinking-saloons  of 
Quebec  and  Montreal,  It  was  in  one  such  place 
that  he  had  met  Jim  Vereker  again  ;  Jim,  who  used 
to  be  bis  fag  at  Eton,  and  who  had  had  a  row  with 
his  mother  and  had  gone  over  to  the  Dominion  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  Young  gentlemen  in  the 
colonies  are  not  fastidious  as  to  where  they  are  seen, 
and  the  two  had  often  met.  But  Jim  Vereker,  in  the 
opinion  of  Dick,  had  always  been  a  bit  of  a  prig, 
with  over-nice  ideas  about  truth  and  honor  which 
did  not  answer  in  this  workaday  world,  especially 
when  a  man  had  to  earn  a  living  as  best  he  could. 
They  had  chummed  for  a  bit,  but  at  last  they  had 
parted  in  anger,  and  Dick,  for  one,  had  an  old  score 
to  pay  off  on  his  quondam  Eton  fag. 

And  to-night,  thinking  over  his  old  quarrel  with 
Jim,  as  he  hung  about  Charing  Cross,  he  suddenly 
bethought  him  of  Jim's  mother.  He  remembered 
her  well — a  fair,  timid,  delicate  woman,  generally  on 
the  sofa  near  the  fire  when  he  had  gone,  as  a  boy, 
to  their  house  in  Sangazul  Square.  She  had  always 
been  kind  to  him— always  ;  why  should  she  noPbe 
kind  to  him  again  ?  Mrs.  Vereker  had  been  a  widow 
for  many  years  ;  she  lived  alone,  and  she  was  a  rich 
woman.  Dick  resolved  that  he  would  stroll  up  Pall 
Mall  and  find  his  way  to  Sangazul  Square.  He  re- 
membered the  house  perfectly — a  large  one,  with  red 
blinds.  Yes,  Mrs.  Vereker  was  at  home,  but  she  did 
not  see  people  in  the  evening,  said  the  butler  ; 
"would  the  gentleman  send  up  his  name?"  And, 
presently,  he  was  shown  into  a  cozy  room,  half- 
study,  half-boudoir,  where  a  bright  fire  flickered  and 
a  large  reading-lamp  illumined  the  pale,  worn  face 
of  an  elderly  woman  bending  over  a  book.  A  fluffy 
Persian  cat  was  curled  up  on  a  cushion  at  her  feet, 
and  the  room  was  redolent  of  the  scent  from  a  bowl 
of  white  lilac. 

The  lady  rose,  trembling,  as  he  entered. 

1 '  You  are  Mr.  Grailey  ?  "  she  said,  anxiously  ;  * '  I 
am,  indeed,  glad  to  see  you.  You  have  been  in 
Canada,  have  you  not  ?  You  may  have  news  of  my 
— my  poor  Jim  ?" 

Richard  Grailey  watched  her  narrowly.     How  sor- 


row had  altered  the  pretty,  fair  face  he  remembered 
twenty  years  ago  !  The  last  two  years  had  made  her 
an  old  woman.  How  she  must  care  for  the  son  she 
had  helped  to  drive  away  !  Why  not  turn  that  affec- 
tion to  some  account?  It  would  be  serving  the  prig 
right  if  he  made  his  mother  "bleed"  a  little,  for 
more  than  once  Jim  had  interfered  to  prevent  him 
making  a  big  haul — as  if  anything  matter*  d  much 
in  those  God-forsaken  places.  Perhaps,  if  he  had 
not  been  so  faint  with  hunger  and  if  Mrs.  Vereker's 
surroundings  had  been  less  ironically  luxurious,  he 
might  have  hesitated  ;  but,  as  it  was,  a  sort  of  dev- 
ilish cunning  seemed  to  take  possession  of  him.  It 
would  be  good  sport,  he  told  himself,  if  he  could 
make  the  old  woman  fork  out.  Why,  it  would  only 
be  what  Jim  owed  him,  the  money  he  had  prevented 
him  getting  out  there  in  the  North- West.  .  .  .  After 
all,  how  was  he  to  know  where  Jim  Vereker  was  or 
in  what  manner  he  was  gaining  a  livelihood  ?  And 
then  Richard  Grailey  spoke,  though  in  low  tones  ; 
nor  did  he  look  at  the  mother  of  his  school  friend  as 
he  talked.  All  England  and  America  had  recently 
been  startled  by  the  murder  of  a  young  Englishman 
in  a  Canadian  swamp.  The  murderer  had  been  ex- 
ecuted, but  accomplices  were  suspected,  and  the 
police  had  offered  large  sums  to  any  one  who  could 
give  evidence  as  to  the  other  criminals.  And  gently, 
sorrowfully,  Richard  Grailey  let  Mrs.  Vereker  know 
that  he  knew  where  one  of  the  suspects  was  hiding, 
and  that  suspect  was — her  son. 

A  long  silence  fell  on  the  little  room.  The  fire 
crackled  brightly  on  the  hearth,  and,  in  the  increas- 
ing warmth,  the  scent  of  white  lilac  grew  almost 
overpowering.  The  Persian  cat  recurled  itself  into 
a  more  luxurious  position  on  the  fur  hearth-rug. 
Mrs.  Vereker  did  not  turn  her  head,  but  Dick  could 
see  that  she  had  become  a  curious  ashen-gray. 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?"  she  managed  to  say, 
at  last. 

"  I  want  five  hundred  pounds  !  " 

Mrs.  Vereker  staggered  to  her  feet,  and,  crossing 
the  room  to  a  writing-table,  opened  a  drawer  and 
felt  mechanically  for  her  checkbook.  Dick  looked 
over  her  shoulder  as  she  wrote.  When  she  had 
done,  she  leaned  back  in  her  chair  as  if  exhausted. 
"She  really  is  an  uncommonly  queer  color," 
thought  Dick,  as  he  slipped  the  check  in  his  pocket; 
"  I  do  believe  she's  fainted  ;  I  shall  get  out,  I  don't 
want  to  be  mixed  up  in  this."  And  to  be  sure,  the 
poor  lady  must  have  fainted,  for  the  silent  figure  at 
the  writing-table  did  not  budge  as  he  closed  the 
door  softly  behind  him  and  quietly  left  the  house. 

Ugh  !  how  cold  it  was  as  he  turned  out  again  into 
the  streets.  A  bitter  north-east  wind  had  blown  up, 
and  seemed  to  strike  him  in  the  chest  as  he  turned 
up  toward  Regent  Street  on  his  way  back  to  his 
room  in  Holborn.  His  head  felt  queer,  and  he  did 
not  want  anything  to  eat  now.  Besides,  he  had  five 
hundred  pounds  in  his  pocket  !  He  would  be  able 
to  live  like  a  prince  to-morrow.  To-morrow,  Rich- 
ard Grailey  would  cash  his  check. 

But  to-morrow  came,  and  Dick  was  tossing  in  his 
bed.  His  head  was  on  fire,  his  chest  was  pierced 
with  sharp  knives.  No  one  sent  for  the  doctor — who 
was  going  to  pay  for  a  doctor  in  that  Holborn  lodg- 
ing-house ?  The  landlady  made  him  a  poultice, 
now  and  then,  and  sent  him  up  some  broth  ;  but  it 
was  bitterly  cold  in  the  attic.  .  .  . 

It  was  three  weeks  before  he  was  well  enough  to 
get  out,  and  he  felt  very  weak  as  he  crawled  along 
to  the  London  and  Westminster  Bank  and  presented 
his  check. 

"  Not  valid,"  said  the  clerk,  in  his  abrupt,  official 
voice;  "writer  of  this  check  is  deceased.  Mrs. 
Vereker  was  found  dead  in  her  study  one  night, 
three  weeks  ago.  The  check  must  be  drawn  again 
by  her  legatee." 

"  And  who  is  that?  "  faltered  Dick. 

"  Mr.  James  Vereker  is  the  sole  legatee  of  his 
mother's  fortune.  He  arrived  in  London  two  days 
ago,  and  was  at  the  bank  yesterday.  You  must  take 
your  check  to  Mr.  Vereker,  sir." 

"To  Mr.  Vereker?"  repeated  Dick;  "oh,  of 
course.  He  will  write  me  another — he  will  write  me 
another." 

Mr.  Richard  Grailey  is  still  of  opinion  that  he  is 
an  ill-used  individual.  In  London,  he  avers,  it  is 
almost  a  drawback  to  have  brains — and  imagination. 
To  have  both,  will  probably  land  you  in  some  nasty 
scrape.  When  he  was  last  heard  of,  Dick  was 
thinking  of   trying  Australia. — St.  James's  Gazette. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

It  was  at  an  East-Side  ball  (says  the  New  York 
Times).  One  of  the  young  men  present  had 
a  cheerful  disposition  and  a  gloomy  girl.  After 
awhile,  the  young  man  became  justly  indignant  at  her 
lack  of  geniality.  "  Wot's  der  matter  wid  yer,  any- 
how ?"  he  asked,  with  an  injured  air  ;  "  youse  was 
chipper  enough  last  night  at  Terry  Grogan's  party." 
She  eyed  him  for  a  moment,  then  said,  with  appeal- 
ing emphasis  :  "Jimmy,  yer  can't  expect  a  lady  to 
be  full  every  night." 

Many  years  ago,  a  French  gentleman  was  invited 
to  five-o'clock  tea  at  Bath,  where  the  guests  sat 
around  the  room  in  a  stiff  circle,  holding  their  tea- 
cups in  their  left  hands  and  eating  hot-buttered 
waffles  and  chipped  smoked  venison  with  the  fingers 
of  their  right,  from  plates  in  their  laps.  Waiters 
handed  about  tea  and  coffee,  and  the  French  gentle- 
man, unaware  that  the  position  of  the  tea-spoon  in 
the  empty  cup  returned  to  the  waiter  indicated 
whether  or  not  it  was  to  be  replenished,  politely 
drank  fourteen  cups  of  tea,  and  then,  in  despair, 
pocketed  the  cup  and  saucer,  until  the  general  rising 
of  the  company  enabled  him  to  rid  himself  of  them. 


A  gentleman  from  the  West,  spending  a  few  days 
in  Washington,  called  on  his  congressman,  who  is 
also  his  townsman.  The  conversation  turning  upon 
home   matters  and  home  , people,    the    constituent 

asked  if  it  was  true  that  Mr. ,  a  department 

clerk  from  their  county,  was  going  to  marry  a  heir- 
ess. The  congressman  said  the  engagement  had 
been  announced.  "  Is  it  a  love-match  ?"  asked  the 
constituent;  "or  is  he  going  to  marry  her  for 
money?"  "  Going  to  marry  her  for  her  money,  of 
course,"  answered  the  congressman  ;  "and  he  makes 
no  secret  of  it,  either.  I  heard  him  speak  of  her  as 
h\sjinancie  right  out  in  a  crowd  the  other  day." 


A  lady,  deeply  interested  in  charitable  work,  had 
occasion  to  approach  "  Old  Hutch,"  the  other  after- 
noon (writes^  Eugene  Field  in  the  Chicago  News), 
and  was  so  exceptionally  bright  and  exuberant  that 
the  crafty  millionaire  gave  up  a  crisp  twenty-dollar 
bill  almost  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  And  then,  as 
we  can  easily  suppose,  he  began  to  regret  it.  On 
her  part,  the  fair  solicitor  was  considerably  sur- 
prised ;  she  had  heard  that  he  was  a  hard,  unfeeling 
man,  yet  had  he  not  responded  promptly  and  gener- 
ously to  her  appeal?  She  was  so  grateful  that  she 
insisted  on  shaking  hands  with  the  old  man,  and  as 
she  did  so,  she  remarked,  feelingly  :  "We  do  not 
always  get  our  reward  here,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  but 
we  should  remember  that  the  Lord  loveth  a  cheerful 
giver."  "Yes,  I've  often  heerd  tell,"  answered  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  dryly;  "but  I'm  more  interested  in 
findin'  out  the  Lord's  opinion  uv  a  cheerful  beggar." 

Lawrence  Barrett,  some  time  ago,  played  at  Bris- 
tol, Conn,  (writes  T.  C.  Crawford  in  the  New  York 
Tribune).  The  eminent  tragedian  persuaded  the 
local  manager  with  difficulty  to  double  the  ordinary 
prices  of  admission.  The  tragedian  pointed  out  to 
him  that  if  he  only  had  half  as  many  people  he  would 
have  the  same  money  in  .the  box,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  tragic  drama  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Barrett  would 
be  much  better  sustained  by  such  prices.  The  man- 
ager consented,  but  against  his  own  judgment.  That 
night  the  streets  about  the  theatre  were  crowded  by 
the  curious  towns-people,  who  came  down  to  see 
"the  gosh-darned  fools"  who  would  pay  double 
price  for  a  theatrical  performance.  The  result,  how- 
ever, proved  that  Mr.  Barrett  was  correct.  There 
was  something  over  half  a  house,  and  consequently 
more  money  in  the  treasury  than  would  have  been 
there  under  ordinary  circumstances.  It  was  an  ap- 
preciative audience,  and  the  eminent  tragedian  was 
never  in  better  form.  Just  before  going  on  for 
the  third  act,  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  dressing-room.  It  was  the  local  manager. 
Mr.  Barrett,  superb  in  his  dignity  of  the  part  which 
he  was  playing,  sat  with  his  mind  absorbed,  and 
even  this  knock  of  the  manager  did  not  bring  him 
back  wholly  to  real  things,  beyond  the  idea  that  the 
good  man  was  to  be  permitted  to  come  in  and  say  a 
word  or  two  in  the  way  of  compliment  for  the  splen- 
did triumph  of  the  evening.  He  said,  in  deeply  tragic 
tones,  "Enter."  In  came  the  manager,  humbly 
bowing  and  scraping  as  he  said  ;  "  Mr.  Barrett,  you 
have  been  so  kind  and  good  that  I  hope  you  will 
oblige  me  at  the  end  of  this  act  by  going  before  the 


curtain   and  announcing  that  we    play   the   '  Rag 
Baby '  here  next  week." 


An  amusing  event,  proving  the  truth  of  the  saying 
that  one  should  not  always  judge  by  appearances, 

occurred  during  the  girlhood  of  Mrs.  E ,  now  a 

resident  of  San  Francisco.  Many  years  ago,  when 
Sir  John  Franklin,  the  famous  Arctic  explorer,  was 
appointed  governor  of  Tasmania,  her  father  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of  that  island.  The  new  gov- 
ernor proved  to  be  rather  eccentric  in  disposition, 
and,  among  other  eccentric  habits,  was  that  of  dress- 
ing at  times  in  a  marvelous  garb,  somewhat  resem- 
bling the  livery  of  a  coachman.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival,  being,  on  one  occasion,  arrayed  in  this  pe- 
culiar costume,  he  asked  Mrs.  E ,  who  was  then 

a  young  school-girl,  to  take  a  walk  with  him  in  the 
public  gardens.  They  had  proceeded  only  a  short 
distance,  when  they  met  the  leading  grocer  of  the 
town,  who,  having  stopped  her,  rebuked  her  for  her 
familiarity  with  a  person  who  appeared  to  be  greatly 
inferior  to  her  in  social  position,  saying,  among  other 
things:  "  What  would  your  father  think,  if  he  saw 
you  in  such  company?"  A  short  time  after  this, 
Sir  John  held  his  first  reception,  and  the  grocer  hav- 
ing attired  himself  in  his  best  suit  of  clothes,  went  to 
pay  his  respects  to  the  new  governor.  Great  was  his 
consternation,  when,  on  going  up  to  be  presented, 
he  recognized  in  Sir  John  Franklin  the  man  whom 
he  had  met  a  short  time  before  in  the  public  gardens, 
and  great  was  his  chagrin,  when  Sir  John,  looking 
toward  a  young  girl,  who  was  in  the  room,  said,  in  a 
voice  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present : 
"What  would  your  father  think  if  he  saw  you  in 
such  company  ?  " 

The  following  anecdotes  of  General  Sherman  are 
not  new,  but  are  readable  :  Out  at  Fort  Bayard 
there  lay,  for  a  long  time,  an  old  cannon,  of  no  use 
to  any  one,  but  which  had  greatly  taken  the  fancy  of 
an  old  Apache  chief.  He  daily  asked  the  com- 
mander for  it,  but  was  put  off  with  the  excuse  that 
it  belonged  to  the  government  and  could  not  be 
given  away.  One  day  General  Sherman  arrived  at 
the  fort,  and  the  request  of  the  chief  was  referred  to 
him.  He  examined  the  cannon,  saw  thatit  was  worth- 
less, and  told  the  Indian  he  might  have  it.  Then,  put- 
ting on  a  grave  air,  he  said  to  the  chief:  "  I  am 
afraid  you  want  that  gun  so  that  you  can  turn  it  on 
my  soldiers  and  kill  them."  "  Umph  !  no,"  was  the 
unexpected    reply;    "cannon   kill  cowboys.      Kill 

soldiers    with   club." General   Hickenlooper,    of 

Ohio,  tells  a  story  illustrating  Sherman's  dry  wit, 
rather  at  the  expense  of  General  Corse.  In  the 
fight  at  Altoona,  a  rifle-ball  took  Corse  alongside 
the  head,  making  a  slight  wound  that,  at  the  time, 
was  thought  to  be  a  great  deal  more  dangerous  than 
it  really  was.  When  the  word  reached  Sherman,  it 
had  been  greatly  magnified,  and  he  was  informed 
that  Corse's  ear  and  cheek  were  gone,  but  that  he 
would  still  hold  his  position  and  fight  it  out.  Mean- 
while, Corse  had  tied  up  his  head  and  gone  on  with 
the  business  he  had  been  sent  there  to  do.  As  soon 
as  possible,  Sherman  hurried  over,  full  of  anxiety  as 
to  the  amount  of  damage  done  his  officer.  Nothing 
would  do  but  that  the  bandage  must  come  off,  so 
that  he  might  judge  of  the  damage  for  himself. 
The  surgeon  carefully  took  off  the  cloths  and  re- 
vealed a  slight  gash  across  the  face  and  a  hole 
through  the  ear.  Sherman  looked  for  a  moment, 
and  then  dryly  said:  "Why,  Corse,  they  came 
d— d  near  missing  you,  didn't  they  ?  " 


Proof  of  Merit. 


The  proof  of  the  merits  of  a  plaster  is  the  cures  it  effects, 
and  the  voluntary  testimonials  of  those  who  have  used  All- 
cock's  Porous  Plasters  during  the  past  thirty  years  is  un- 
impeachable evidence  of  their  superiority  and  should  con- 
vince the  most  skeptical.  Self-praise  is  no  recommendation, 
but  certificates  from  those  who  have  used  them  are. 

Beware  of  imitations  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  misrepre- 
sentation. Ask  for  Allcock's,  and  let  no  solicitation  or 
explanation  induce  yon  to  accept  a  substitute. 

Allcock's  Corn  and  Bunion  Shields  effect  quick  and 
certain  relief. 


The  meaning  of  the  word  advertis;,  "to 
make  known,"  explains  its  importance. 
Make  known  what  you  have  to  sell  or  what 
you  wish  to  buy.  The  benefits  are  so  far- 
reaching  that  you  can  not  tell  where  they 
will  end.  Like  the  ripples  of  water  caused 
by  a  stone,  they  extend  far  beyond  the 
sight. — Keokuk  (la.)  Gate  City. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PUREJJJNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


CAIN 
ONE  POUND 
A  Day. 

A  GAIN  OF  A  POUND  A  DAY  IN  THE  ) 
CASE  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  BECOME  "ALL  \ 
RUN  DOWN,"  AND  HAS  BEGUN  TO  TAKE  j 
THAT  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER,      ) 

SCOTT'S! 

Fmulsion  I 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  WITH    j 

Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda  ! 

IS     NOTHING     UNUSUAL.        THIS     FEAT   J 
I   HAS  BEEN  PERFORMED  OVER  AND  OVER    ) 

I  again.     Palatable    as    milk.     En.  \ 

I   DORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS.      SOLD  BY  ALL 

I  Druggists.  Avoid  substitutions  and 
1  imitations. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and   most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tST  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAVELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BA1TH:  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital - 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

JuLY   I,  1800. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bykon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  Tort,  Agency  of  tlie  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  Cif,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,000,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President ;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice- Pres't 
Leland    Stanford,   Charles    Crocker,  J.  C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issne  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

36th  A2JNTAI.  EXHIBIT,  JiSUABY  1,  1890 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  316  Saneome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    344,884.41 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J .  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  17:10. 

ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 
Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
•Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Belgic Tuesday,  .March  10 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  2 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  35 

Belgic  "Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  al 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passer-ger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Acapulco Tuesday,  March  3,  at   I  S  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazallan,  Aca- 
pulco, Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajulla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong*  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking...  Saturday,  Mar.  21,  at  3  P.M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro...  April  14,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

W.  R.  A.  JOHNSON,  Acting  Gen.  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Kh.e,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and.  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


8.30   A, 


I2.00  M. 

h      I. OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 


4-00  P. 
4.OO  P. 
4.OO    P. 


4.30    P. 
4.30    P, 


6.CO  P, 

7.OO  P. 

t     7.00  ?■ 

9.00  P, 


From  Jan.  19,  1890. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. .. 
t  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 
\      first-class  locally J"  I 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  CaUstoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

(  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  )  ' 
<      Sacramento,   Marysville,    Oro-  } 

(.     ville,and  Red  Bluff. ) 

( Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, ) 
■\  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 
L.     Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livennore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  NUes  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  [ 
j  Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
^    and  East ) 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa i 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

j  Sacramento  and  Knight's  Land- ) 
\      ing  via  Davis j' 

Niles  and  Livennore 

Niles«and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 

I  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
\     and  East f 

Vallejo 

1"  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
■j  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
I.     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  ) 


1. 15  P. 

7.15  P- 

6.45  A. 
6. 15  P. 
6. is   P. 


7-45  p. 

*  6.00   A. 
9.4S    A. 


9-45  A. 

*  9-45  A. 

11.15    A. 

IO    15    A. 

*  8-45  A. 

*  7-45  *• 
1     6. 15   P. 

7-45  a. 

12.15  **• 

t     S.,5  P. 

IO    15   A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


a. 15. 


;  (  Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose",  1 
.  <      FeltOD,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -        5.50  P. 
(     Santa  Cruz ) 

(Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almaden,  j 
Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and  >,*  11.20  a, 
Santa  Cruz J 

.  .-  o    I  Centreville,    San  Jos£,   and   Los) 

415  p'  \     Gatos \        9-5o  A. 

t   t,   .-  „  i  I  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    to  i    »     „ 

T   11.45  P.j^      Newark,  San  Jose",  &  Los  Gatos  |'  *     3-°5  p- 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


(San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^ 

Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 

terey,   Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  1 

Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  )        6.30  p. 

Robles,   Santa  Margarita  (San  | 

Luis    Obispo),    and    principal 

\,     Way  Stations J 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 3 .  00  p. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1 .39   p. 

(  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

\      Stations \         5°5  p. 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,^ 

Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific  !  # 

Grove,     and      principal     Way  f       K>-°5  A- 

stadons J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stadons *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  \  . 

Stations i   T     7-3°  P- 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing   Sunday,  Nov.  16,  1890,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael 

Week  Daj"s — 7-40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  H. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  p.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  g.30,  11  a,  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7.55.  9-3°  A.  M.;  12.45,  3-4°>  5-°5  P-  "-I  Saturdays  onlj — An 

extra  b-ip  at   6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  s,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05   a.m.;  12.40, 

4-°5>  5-3°>  6-5°  p.  u- 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 

Da  vs. 

Sundays. 

lSm™vs.j    £-*; 

7.40   A.   M, 
3.30  P.    M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 
5.00  P.    M. 

Petaluma      10.40  a.  m.    8. 50  a.  m. 

and            6.05  p.  m  10.30  a.  m. 

Santa  Rosa.      7.35  p.m.,  6.05  p.  m. 

7.40  A.  M, 
3-3°  P.    M. 

8.00   A.    M. 

!■  ultou, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg,                         10.30  a.m. 

Litton  Springs.    7.25  P.M.    6.05  P.M. 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.4O  A.    M. 

Hopland 
8.00  a.  M J           and              7.25  P.M.    605  P.M. 

I  l::.ih. 

7.4O   A.  M. 

8.00  a.  m.    Guemeville.      7.35P.M.    6.0;  p.  m. 

7.40   A.   M. 

8.00  A,  M. 

Sonoma       10. 40  a.  m.   8.50A.  m. 
and             6.05P.M.   6.05  P.M. 
Glen  EUen. 

3.30  p.  m.  5.00  p.  m.     Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  KelseyvilJe,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto, 
Capefla,  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hydesville,  Eureka,  Booneville,  and  Greenville. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdaj  s  10  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.35;  to  Healdsburg. 
83.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  $3.60;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  10 
Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Uluah,  $6.75  ;  to  Guemeville,  83.75  I  K> 
Sonoma.  $1.50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82.40;  to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah.  84.50  ; 
to  Hopland,  83.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  tc  CuemevOle, 
82.50;  to  Sonoma.  -:  .  ,,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McCLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Art. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  M..  Feb,  14,  March  1,  i(i,  31,  April   15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  pons  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  waj  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo. 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mcvico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticketoffice,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mi 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  C^r 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Sao  Fn 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


March  2,  1891. 


None  of  Shakespeare's  great  heroines  is  more  at- 
tractive than  Viola  ;  none  of  them  more  difficult  to 
portray.  She  is  first-cousin  to  each  and  every  one 
of  these  noble  dames,  and  yet  stands  away  by  her- 
self— a  beautiful  and  pensive  figure,  tender,  despond- 
ent, faithful  though  hopeless,  simple,  and  true. 

She  has  the  graceful  womanliness  which  marks 
Shakespeare's  women — the  womanliness  that  soft- 
ens all  of  them,  from  the  fiery  Katherine,  the 
brilliant  Beatrice,  the  sweet  but  demurely  sarcastic 
Cordelia,  to  those  two  peerless  ones,  Rosalind  and 
Imogen. 

Yet  Viola  was  a  creature  separate  and  distinct, 
resembling  her  great  rivals  only  as  the  sisters  of  one 
family  may  resemble  each  other  faintly  in  feature, 
faintly  in  character,  and  still  remaining  defiantly 
herself.  She  is  one  of  the  tenderest  of  all  of  them, 
and  one  of  the  simplest.  There  clings  about  her, 
faint  and  fine  as  a  perfume  among  old  laces,  a  soft 
despondency'.  She  has  none  of  the  cutting  wit  of 
Beatrice,  the  splendid  buoyancy  of  Rosalind.  She 
is  not  spirited,  as  Portia  is  ;  nor  impassioned  as 
Juliet.  She  accepts  her  fate  without  a  protest,  wist- 
fully submissive  to  the  decree  of  destiny,  almost  list- 
less in  her  gentle  dejection. 

Shakespeare  has  put  into  her  mouth  the  most  per- 
fect description  of  her  own  patient  faithfulness  in  the 
lines  beginning  "  A  blank,  my  lord."  Viola  knew 
herself.  She  knew  her  timidity  in  pressing  forward 
her  own  fortunes  toward  success,  her  tenacious  con- 
stancy that,  unrequited,  remained  unchanged,  her 
noble  loyalty,  her  undying  devotion.  She  is  a  type 
of  faithfulness  and  fortitude  which  has  yet  softness 
and  tenderness.  She  belongs  to  the  class  of 
flower-like  beings  who,  of  an  exquisitely  sensitive 
fibre,  have  none  of  that  almost  cruel  courage  by 
which  the  way  is  won  toward  success.  Viola  was 
not  able  to  fight  for  herself,  as  Rosalind  was.  Hers 
was  a  submissive,  not  a  resistant,  temperament, 
and,  as  it  is  with  such  self-repressed  and  silent 
natures,  her  feelings  struck  deep  roots  down  into  the 
recesses  of  her  heart. 

On  her  entrance,  on  Monday  evening,  in  the  sec- 
ond scene,  Viola  was  a  picture  of  beauty,  a  lovely, 
graceful  lady,  with  shimmering  draperies,  of  pale, 
opalescent  tints,  clinging  around  her,  and  fair, 
blonde  hair  curling  about  her  forehead.  She  was 
Viola,  with  all  her  charm  of  beauty,  of  grace,  of 
gentle  dignity,  and  soft  refinement.  But,  later,  in 
the  gathering-place  of  Olivia's  stately  home,  where 
the  duke's  marble-hearted  love  sits  concealed  be- 
neath her  jealous  veil,  Cesario,  the  page,  appears, 
as  much  Viola  as  in  the  scene  before  when  arrayed 
in  all  her  woman's  apparel. 

This  is  the  one  radical  defect  in  Miss  Wainw right's 
presentation  of  the  character.  She  does  not  look  in 
the  least  boyish.  Viola  is  supposed  to  have  deceived 
them  all  into  believing  her  to  be  a  youth — and  here 
she  stands,  looking  very  pretty  in  her  trim  page's 
dress,  but  with  a  waist — accentuated  by  a  tightly 
drawn  striped  sash — of  not  more  than  twenty  inches. 
This  is  a  vanity  hard  to  relinquish,  but  Miss  Wain- 
wright  might,  at  least,  have  concealed  her  own  hair 
— very  pretty  hair,  of  course — under  some  sort  of  a 
boy's  wig.  Instead  of  that  she  wears  it  drawn  up  in 
a  twist  and  a  curly  bunch,  with  a  flourishing  bang  in 
the  front,  as  if  she  were  going  out  to  a  dinner-party 
and  had  just  left  the  hands  of  the  hair-dresser.  It  is 
a  great  pity  that  she  does  not  wear  some  sort  of  a 
wig.  It  is  almost  absurd  to  see  this  nicely  dressed, 
nineteenth-century  lady's  head  crowning  a  figure, 
which,  though  of  a  distinctly  feminine  appearance,  is 
clad  in  the  garb  of  a  medieval  page. 

Her  Viola  is  a  very  tender  and  delicate  perform- 
ance. It  is  charmingly  refined  and  full  of  feeling. 
It  is,  perhaps,  a  little  too  pale,  a  trifle  indistinct. 
Constantly,  in  places  where  by-play  is  necessary, 
Miss  Wain wright  seems  to  drowse,  and,  like  people 
in  a  dream,  shows  no  surprise  at  the  most  surprising 
things.  For  example,  where  Antonio  interrupts  the 
duel;  Here  Viola,  her  weapon  struck  down,  saun- 
ters away  to  the  side  of  the  stage  and  stands  dream- 
ily  murmuring  with  some  one  there.  She  would 
naturally  be  overcome  with  surprise  at  this  succor 
from  an  unknown  friend.  A  few  minutes  later,  when 
Antonio  asks  her  for  his  money,  she  looks  wonder- 
ingly  and  seems  slightly  bewildered — but  only 
slightly.  Whereas,  this  extraordinary  request  from 
one  who  was  an  entire  stranger  must  have  over- 
whelmed her  with  dazed  astonishment. 

Her  representation  of  the  part  of  Viola,  while  it  is 
unusually  delicate  and  sweet,  does  not  strike  suffi- 
ciently deep.  She  gives  the  softness,  the  exalted  ten- 
derness, of  the  character  with  truth,  but  seems  to  Le 
unable  to  suggest  the  quiet  strength  that  lay  beneath. 
Viola,  for  one  of  the  comedy  heroines,  was  almost 
v.ilhoiu  humor.     The  only  time  that  the  ludicrous 


side  of  the  situation  seems  to  strike  her  is  after  her 
first  interview  with  Olivia,  when  she  soliloquizes  on 
the  possibility  of  Olivia's  being  smitten  with  her. 
This  soliloquy  rrmy  be  treated  as  the  actress  fancies. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  text  to  show  that  Viola 
looked  upon  her  conquest  as  a  joke.  She  may  have 
been  sadly  dismayed  at  the  thought,  that,  quite  inno- 
cently, she  might  be  the  means  of  destroying  the 
duke's  chances  with  the  stony-heartedheiress.  Most 
actresses,  however,  prefer  to  represent  Viola  as 
amused  at  the  thought  of  her  absurd  predicament. 
Miss  Wainwright  laughs  to  herself — but  she  is  sorry, 
too.  It  was  very  prettily  done— the  flash  of  humor 
and  the  instantaneous  twinge  of  conscience,  the  irre- 
pressible run  of  suppressed  laughter  and  the  sudden 
feeling  of  compunction  and  delicate  sympathy. 

The  play — one  of  the  best  acting  plays  ever  writ- 
ten by  Shakespeare — is  beautifully  staged  and  well 
cast.  Miss  Wainwright  has  not  only  amused  and 
charmed  in  this  performance,  but  she  has  also  taken 
the  place  of  a  public  educator.  Such  a  production 
of  this  perfect  comedy  is  as  grateful  to  the  theatre- 
goer— weary  of  "  Miss  McGintys"and  "Sea-Kings" 
— as  the  spring  in  the  desert  to  the  thirsty  traveler. 

The  setting  is  fine,  the  characters  all  well  done. 
The  pomp  and  circumstance  of  Olivia's  noble  house 
are  reproduced  with  rich  and  effective  detail.  The 
haughty  heiress  moves  through  the  piece  surrounded 
with  the  luxury  of  her  high  estate.  In  her  house  she 
is  a  great  lady,  a  noble  chatelaine,  with  gentlewomen 
to  wait  upon  her  and  all  the  servitors  of  her  high 
station  to  do  her  honor — a  clown  to  beguile  her  of 
her  melancholy,  a  steward  to  see  that  order  is  pre- 
served in  the  stately  halls  over  which  two  untimely 
deaths  have  made  her  mistress.  In  the  servants' 
hall — harmonious  in  the  deep  browns  of  wooden 
rafters  and  oaken  settles,  with  a  row  of  mullioned 
windows  giving  on  garden  s'that  can  be  imagined  in 
their  prim,  stiff  greenness— the  hangers-on  of  her 
bounty  hold  gay  revels,  singing  their  catches,  crack- 
ing their  jests,  till  the  punch-bowl  is  empty  and  the 
cocks  begin  to  crow. 

About  this^  luxurious  mansion  there  is  a  flavor  of 
comfortable  and  cozy  grandeur.  Olivia,  stepping 
through  her  tapestried  apartments,  or  shady  gar- 
dens, is  always  gracious  in  her  calm  dignity.  She  is 
sweetly  tolerant,  though  properly  shocked,  at  the 
disreputable  and  witty  Sir  Toby.  She  is  gentle  with 
Malvolio,  even  in  his  mad  infatuation.  In  fact, 
Olivia  is  the  only  one  who  has  any  natural  pity  for 
that  unfortunate  and  misguided  creature.  "Alas, 
poor  fool  1  how  have  they  baffled  thee  !  "  she  says, 
seeming  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  play  who  real- 
izes the  cruelty  of  the  jest  practiced  upon  the  vain- 
glorious steward. 

Moreover,  she  is  an  exceedingly  handsome  girl 
- — beauty  is  almost  necessary  in  Olivia,  but  in  most 
Olivias  it  is  conspicuously  lacking.  The  face  that 
she  so  jealously  hides  should  be  a  pretty  one,  even 
though  she  does  pretend  to  depreciate  it  "in  her  in- 
ventory of  its  charms — "item,  two  lips,  indifferent 
red,  and  two  gray  eyes  with  lids  to  them."  When 
Miss  Blanche  Walsh,  sitting  in  her  long,  braided 
gown,  slowly  raises  the  enshrouding  veil,  she  dis- 
closes a  face  which  is  not  only  handsome,  but  ex- 
tremely suitable  to  the  character  in  its  Old- World 
seriousness.  She  is  very  successful  in  investing  the 
part  with  so  much  earnestness  and  quiet  dignity. 
Olivia  knew  her  value  as  a  noble  lady,  yet  she  was 
spontaneous  and  sincere.  She  was  without  vanity 
or  affectation,  but  was  straightforward  and  frank — 
an  almost  antique  type  in  its  strong  and  simple  direct- 
ness. 

In  the  scene  of  her  meeting  with  Viola,  a  tableau 
is  introduced,  which  is  taking  a  decided  liberty  with 
the  original  play.  Malvolio  gives  Viola  the  ring 
out-of-doors,  she  keeps  it,  and  goes  her  way.  To 
get  this  in  without  a  change  of  scenery,  Viola  re- 
enters Olivia's  house  and  is  given  the  ring  there. 
This  is  permissible.  But  to  have  Olivia  come  back, 
point  silently  and  melodramatically  to  the  ring,  until 
Viola  stoops  and  picks  it  up,  is  trifling  a  little  more 
than  usual  with  Shakespeare's  idea.  Olivia  was  cer- 
tainly not  overburdened  with  any  false  shyness,  a 
fact  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  accentuate  by  an 
extra  tableau  when  she  mutely  orders  Viola  to  keep 
the  ring. 

With  regard  to  Malvolio,  there  will  always  be  a 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  regard  him  as  a  clumsy 
and  churlish  bumpkin,  with  head  turned  by  vanity 
and  self-love  ;  to  others,  he  will  always  appear  as  a 
morose  and  gloomy  figure,  eaten  into  by  morbid, 
self-broodings,  vain,  but  with  a  consuming,  hidden 
vanity,  pompous  in  the  direction  of  his  office,  satis- 
fied in  his  sense  of  superiority — a  Puritan,  as  Maria 
calls  him,  and  so  preyed  upon  by  his  passion  of  un- 
easy self-love  that  he  falls  an  easy  victim  to  Maria's 
plot.  He  is  Spanish  in  his  name,  and  Mr.  Hill 
treats  him  as  a  Spanish  type,  courtly  to  a  degree, 
bombastic,  perfectly  complacent  in  his  unswerving 
self-devotion.  At  the  same  time,  the  character,  no 
matter  how  played,  will  always  be  touched  by  an 
element  of  the  pathetic.  Malvolio  was  cruelly  pun- 
ished for  his  folly. 

The  other  characters— especially  Sir  Andrew  and 
Sir  Toby — were  capital.  Sir  Toby  was  a  delightful 
piece  of  work  —  the  genuine  Sir  Toby,  coarse, 
drunken,  witty,  jolly,  good-natured.  His  make-up 
was  as  successful  as  his  acting,  and  combined  to  give 
an  artistic  and  brilliant  portrayal  of  the  Lady  Olivia's 
disreputable  kinsman.  G.  B. 


"IVANHOE"    IN    LONDON. 

Mr.  John  Parrott,  writing  from  London  to  a  friend 
in  this  city  under  date  of  February  7th,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing critical  impressions  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's 
new  opera  : 

"The  most  interesting  topic  here,  in  London,  at  present  is, 
of  course,  Sullivan's  romantic  opera  '  Ivanhoe.'  Whether 
the  opera  will  continue  to  interest  the  public,  I  can  not  say. 
But,  just  at  present,  there  is  such  an  outburst  of  national 
pride  and  jubilation  over  England's  first  truly  grand  opera  that 
every  loyal  Briton  is,  perforce,  worked  up  to  a  high  pitch  of 
enthusiasm.  Continental  opera-houses  are  clamoring  to  pre- 
sent it,  foremost  among  them  the  one  at  Berlin. 

"  I  have  heard  it  but  once,  and  can  not,  of  course,  be  ex- 
pected to  speak  very  critically  of  it;  besides,  the  singers,  of 
whom  there  are  two  or  three  for  every  principal  rOle,  are  a 
hopeless  lot  of  sticks,  totally  ignorant  of  acting  and  general 
operatic  requirements,  in  some  cases  comprising  the  voice 
as  well.  The  best  of  them  are  hardly  better  than  good  ama- 
teurs. None  of  them  would  be  tolerated  on  the  continent, 
where  very  often  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  traditions  of 
the  stage  will  atone  for  many  shortcomings  in  vocalism.  But 
I  may  mention  some  things  in  the  music  that  are  rather  glar- 
ing. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Sir  Arthur  has  seen  fit  to  bring  his  or- 
chestra to  a  full  itop  at  every  change  of  scene,  which,  on  the 
Wagnerian  principle,  is  effected  in  complete  darkness  of 
stage.  As  there  are  two  changes  of  scene  in  every  act,  this 
persistent  interruption  of  the  musical  thread  of  the  narrative 
is  very  irritating  and  offensive,  at  least  to  modern  operatic 
ears.  You  will  agree  with  me  in  admitting  that  it  would 
have  cost  Sir  Arthur  very  little  additional  labor  to  have 
bridged  over  these  inevitable  gulfs  with  appropriate  tran- 
sitional music, 

"Then,  again,  the  orchestral  resources  of  some  sixty-five 
or  seventy  instruments,  comprising  the  band,  are  not  brought 
out  in  Sullivan's  scoring,  which,  from  a  German  stand- 
point, is  decidedly  colorless.  There  are  no  '  Weberian,' 
wood-wind  effects,  and  the  brass  is  not  employed  in  massive 
form  (which  need  not  necessarily  be  fortissimo)t  always  so 
sonorous,  and  of  invaluable  use  in  all  dramatic  pieces.  In 
short,  it  struck  me  that  Sir  Arthur  studiously  forbore  to  in- 
troduce any  effects  which  might  bring  about  a  charge  of 
plagiarism,  or,  at  least,  imitation  of  Wagnerian  methods. 
He  has  not,  however,  neglected  to  make  use  of  every  mod- 
ern polyphonic  means  to  sustain  emotion,  and,  curiously 
enough,  he  has  done  this  at  those  points  in  the  opera  where 
he  has  reverted  to  old  operatic  custom  and  introduced  trios 
and  quartets  (properly  led  up  to,  of  course).  It  is  very 
clever  of  him  to  atone  for  these  archaisms  by  clothing  them, 
at  least  to  my  mind,  in  some  of  the  most  intrinsically  beau- 
tiful of  his  musical  phrases,  I  had  expected,  of  course,  to 
hear  some  '  Sullivanesque '  mannerisms  reminiscent  of  his 
lighter  work  ;  but  no,  he  has  sought,  and  successfully  main- 
tained, a  far  higher  musical  plane  which  is  quite  free  from 
his  well-known  pecularities. 

"  I  send  you  a  copy  of  the  libretto,  which  is  considered 
highly  skillful.  You  will  observe  the  predominating  use  of 
blank  verse.  I  did  not  find  as  perfect  accord  between  words 
and  music  as  I  should  have  desired.  Very  often  unsingable 
vowel-sounds  struck  unpleasantly  upon  the  ear.  Among 
other  good  portions  of  the  libretto,  I  may  call  your  attention 
to  page  twenty-one,  where  Sir  Erian  sings :  '  Woo  thou  thy 
snowflake,'  which  is  admirably  set  to  impassioned  music. 
There  is  an  unpardonable  wait  in  the  last  act  of  twenty  min- 
utes to  allow  the  'supers'  to  pick  up  die  debris  of  Torquil- 
stone  Castle,  which  is  destroyed  in  a  highly  realistic  manner 
at  the  close  of  the  scene  by  King  Richard,  Robin  Hood,  and 
his  merry  outlaws,  or,  to  speak  more  accurately,  by  Ulrica's 
fatal  torch.  Her  Scandinavian  exhortation,  I  did  not  much 
care  for.  But  1  must  close ;  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak 
of  everything  I  either  approve  or  disapprove  in  '  Ivanhoe.' " 


Amusements  next  week :  Marie  Wainwright,  in 
"  Twelfth  N^ght "  ;  Frohman's  company  in  "AU 
the  Comforts  of  Home  "  ;  Kiralfy's  new  spectacle, 
' '  The  Water  Queen "  ;  the  Tivoli  company  in 
"  Patience"  ;  Grace  Emmett,  in  "A  Barrel  of 
Money  "  ;  and  novel  attractions  at  the  skating-rink 
in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion. 


CHANGE    OF    PREMISES. 

Another  Addition  to  the  Stores  of  Nathan, 
Dohrmann  &  Co. 

The  spacious  stores  formerly  leased  to  Duffey 
Bros,  and  the  California  Gas  Fixture  Co.  will  be 
added  to  the  premises  which  Nathan,  Dohrmann  & 
Co.  now  occupy,  and  very  extensive  alterations  are 
contemplated  by  the  latter  firm,  as  their  continually 
growing  business  requires  further  accommodations. 

They  contemplate  extending  their  handsome  Art 
Rooms  and  extensive  China  Department  into  their 
present  main  store,  and  to  place  their  wholesale, 
hotel,  steamship,  and  restaurant  business  into  the 
Gas  Fixture  Co.'s  store. 

The  Plated- Ware  Department  and  Lamp  Depart- 
ment will  also  receive  additional  room,  and  as 
Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co.  will  now  occupy  four 
large  and  convenient  stores,  they  will  be  able  to 
handle  their  business  more  advantageously  and  offer 
many  additional  conveniences  and  attractions  to 
their  numerous  customers. 


—  Art  Loan  Exhibition  of  foreign  mas- 
ters,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage 
and  the  West  Oakland  Home  for  Destitute  Children. 
will  be  held  in  the  art  rooms  of  Geo.  C.  Shreve  & 
Co.,  which  have  been  donated  by  the  firm.  Millet's 
"  Man  with  the  Hoe"  and  other  famous  paintings 
will  be  exhibited  every  day  during  March,  from  1 
to  5  o'clock  ;  admission,  25  cents.  Evenings  from 
March  i6th  to  28th  ;  admission,  50  cents. 


—  The  finest  olive  oil  for  salads,  etc.,  is 
nported  by  Greenbaum  &  Co. ,  128  Post  St.     Try  it. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

KKELING   KROS PROI'RIUTORS   AND   MANAGERS 


Saturdayand  Sunday,  Last  Nights  -SATANKLLA  ! 

Monday  Evening,  March  2d,  One  Week  Only, 

In  conjunction  with  which  will  appear  the  Great  Tenor, 
,  in  Costume, 

MONS.  ALBERT  L.  CUILLE 

(Late  of  the  Paid  Opera  Co.) 
Popular  Prices  35  and  GO  cents. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


SPRING    STYLES. 

BUTTERICK  &  CO.'S 

Celebrated  Paper  Patterns, 

FOR  LADIES,  MISSES,  BOYS,  ami  LITTLE 
CHILDREN'S  GARMENTS. 

The  sale  of  these  Patterns  is  MUCH  LARGER  than  that 
of  all  others  combined.     Catalogues  mailed  free.    Address, 
II.  A.  DEMING,  1341'ost  St.,  S.  F. 


OLYMPIAN 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(Entire  Mechanics'  Pavilion.) 

BALL-BEAEING  SKATES  REDUCED. 

Gentlemen's,  per  pair Si8  00 

Ladles',  per  pair 7  00 

For  Hire.  \  £adi?8 g§ 

[Gentlemen 35 

SATURDAY     EVENING,     FEBRUARY     28, 

RACE   OF   FIVE  MILES, 

Bicycle  against    Five  Skaters,    of   One  Mile 
each. 

Pacific  Skating  Club  and  the  Bay  City 
Wheelmen  will  occupy  the  Rink  every  Mon- 
day evening. 

Public  admitted  as  spectators  only.  Ad- 
mission 50  cents  on  this  occasion.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  received  at  room 
18,  Flood  Building. 

Special  Attractions  each  evening. 

Highest  Award  Paris,  i8i 


Thela 


The  One-Minute  Chocolate. 
Put  up  in  tins,  Jfi-lb.,  i-lb.,  and  5-lb.  sizes. 

For  dyspeptics,  children,  and  the  convales- 
cent. A  substitute  for  tea  and  coffee.  Not  a 
medicine.    Not  a  "  tonic." 

The  only  preparation  of  the  kind  ever 
awarded  a  gold  medal. 

Marion  Harland  calls  it  "  etherealized 
cocoa." 

Recommended  by  the  best  physicians  iu 
the  country.  Ready  for  instant  use.  Re- 
freshing and  invigorating. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

9-15  Beale  Street,  San  Francisco, 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


THOROUGH-BRED 
STALLIONS 


FIRST     SHIPMENT     FROM 

Bundoora    Park,    Victoria 

Where  were  bred  such  noted 
flyers  as  Darebiu,  Progress,  Corio- 
lanus,  PRECIOUS  STONE,  LOY- 
ALSTONE. 

In  this  consignment  is  Plenty,  by 
LiinclaiTow,  from  Darebiu  (Unli- 
very fast  aud  a  stayer. 

Loyalist,  by  The  Marquis  (winner 
of  the  Doucaster  St.  Ledger),  from 
Loyal  Peeress,  by  the  Peer  (sire  of 
Darebiu)  the  most  desirable  stock 
horse  ever  brought  to  this  State. 
Both  these  are  lit  to  race. 

Apply  to 
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McGuflie  in  charge. 
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Rumors  are  beginning  to  come  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  to  the  effect  that  Senator  Stanford  will  probably  re- 
ceive the  nomination  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance  for  the  Presi- 
dency. The  New  York  Sun  says  :  "  There  is  undoubtedly  a 
movement  on  foot  among  the  Farmers'  Alliance  men  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the  country  looking  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  Senator  Leland  Stanford  for  President."  The  Press 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  says  :  "Senator  Leland  Stanford, 
the  pioneer  builder  of  a  railroad  across  the  continent,  the  ex- 
governor  of  California,  the  owner  of  the  largest  stock-farm  in 
the  world,  a  millionaire  twenty  or  thirty  times  over,  the 
founder  of  the  richly  endowed  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University 
— the  most  magnificent  and  munificent  gift  any  man  in  all  the 
ages  ever  bestowed  upon  his  generation — the  earnest,  honest 
advocate  of  the  popular  Loan  Bill,  and  the  Republican  whose 
decision  has  put  to  rest  the  Force  Bill,  is  the  man  who  at  this 
hour  appears  to  be  approaching  the  White  House  with  tri- 
umphal  millions  of  working-men    from  farm   and  factory." 


We  sincerely  hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  the 
writers  of  the  foregoing  quotations  have  good  grounds  for 
their  surmises,  as  it  would  be  a  signal  honor  to  this  coast  to 
have  a  Californian  selected  by  the  farmers  as  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency.  It  has  been  the  custom  hitherto  to 
ignore  the  Pacific  States  in  making  governmental  appoint- 
ments, but  it  would  be  a  complete  atonement  for  past  errors 
in  that  respect  if  our  fellow-citizens  ^n  the  other  side  of  the 
Rockies  should  come  to  California  for  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. If  Senator  Stanford  receives  the  nomination  and 
decides  to  accept  it,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  receive 
very  strong  support  from  men  of  all  parties  in  this  State,  as 
loyalty  to  California  is  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  our 
citizens.  When  the  prosperity  and  reputation  of  our  State 
are  at  stake,  we  are  no  longer  Republicans  and  Democrats, 
but  Califomians.  As  to  the  attitude  of  Senator  Stanford  on 
the  matter,  we  are  entirely  in  the  dark,  but  we  presume  that, 
if  the  farmers  tender  him  their  unanimous  support,  he  will 
accept  it.  We  are  quite  certain  that  he  would  appreciate  the 
honor  of  being  nominated  by  them,  and  he  would  be  perfectly 
justified  in  doing  so,  as  no  greater  honor  could  possibly  be 
conferred  upon  a  man  than  that  of  being  nominated  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  a  class  of  men,  who,  if 
they  received  fair  play,  would  be  the  very  cream  of  our 
population.  It  is  our  firm  conviction  that  Americans  are 
more  energetic  and  enterprising  than  the  people  of  other  na- 
tions, chiefly  because  there  is  no  restraint  upon  the  political 
ambition  of  a  natural-born  American  citizen.  Every  official 
position  in  the  country,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  is  open 
to  the  man  who  has  the  ability  to  secure  it.  This  causes 
American  boys  to  aim  high,  when  setting  out  in  life,  and  helps 
to  bring  out  whatever  talent  there  is  in  them.  The  fact  that, 
under  our  constitution,  the  poorest  boy  in  the  country  may 
make  the  Presidency  his  goal  has  a  wonderful  effect  in 
stirring  up  young  Americans  to  make  the  best  efforts  to  rise 
in  the  world  of  which  they  are  capable.  We  are,  as  we 
mentioned  before,  totally  ignorant  of  Senator  Stanford's 
views  concerning  the  Presidency,  but  as  journals  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  are  openly  mentioning  his  name  as  the 
prospective  candidate  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  we  do  not 
consider  it  amiss  to  give  our  opinion  as  to  his  qualifications. 
We  consider  that  Senator  Stanford  would,  in  several  respects, 
be  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  man  in  the  country  as  the 
candidate  of  the  alliance  under  the  present  circumstances. 
He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  and  has  never  forgotten 
the  days  when,  with  sun-burned  hands  and  face,  he  trudged 
over  the  country  roads  to  the  district  school.  He  remembers 
well  the  hard  snuggles  of  his  own  parents  to  make  a  liveli- 
hood on  the  farm,  and,  on  this  account,  his  most  earnest 
sympathy  is  given  to  every  movement  whose  tendency  is  to 
improve  the  condition  of  our  agricultural  industries.  Having 
once  been  a  poor  boy  on  a  farm  himself,  he  has  a  thorough 
appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  those  who  are  now  seek- 
ing relief.  Not  only  was  he  born  and  reared  on  a  farm,  but 
he  now  owns — and,  when  not  in  Washington,  spends  most  of 
his  time  on — the  largest  stock-farm  in  the  world.  He  has  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  stock-raising,  and  the  farmers  of  this 
country  are  deeply  indebted  to  him  for  the  efforts  he  has 
made  to  improve  the  breed  of  our  horses.  It  is  true  that  he 
has  made  a  great  deal  of  money  by  these  efforts,  but,  while 
benefiting  himself,  he  has  benefited  the  whole  country. 
Moreover,  it  is  his  intention  to  devote  almost  every  cent  of 
his  great  wealth  to  the  public  good.  Although  the  law  of  the 
land  looks  upon  him  as  the  absolute  owner  of  his  many  mill- 
ions, he  chooses  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  trustee,  who  has 
had  all  this  money  placed  in  his  hands  by  Providence  to  be 
used,  according  to  his  judgment,  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellow- 
men.  He  has  already  given  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
property  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  university  that  will, 
in  time,  be  the  greatest  in  the  world.  This  university  will  be 
a  seat  of  learning  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  for  an  op- 
portunity will  be  presented  to  students  to  become  skilled 
workmen  at  all  kinds  of  manual  labor.  In  establishing  this 
university,  he  has  displayed  his  eager  desire  to  benefit  our 
agricultural  industries  by  making  arrangements  to  institute  a 
school  of  agriculture,  to  which  will  be  attached  a  large  farm. 


In  this  school  and  on  this  farm,  those  who  desire  to  become 
skilled  grain-raisers,  stock -raisers,  or  fruit-raisers  will  be  able 
to  obtain  the  most  thorough  instruction  in  these  branches  of 
industry.  The  instruction  of  students  will  not,  however,  be 
the  chief  benefit  that  will'  be  derived  from  the  establishment 
of  this  school,  as  only  a  comparatively  limited  number 
will  be  able  to  attend.  Senator  Stanford  looks  upon 
the  science  of  agriculture  as,  to  a  considerable  extent,  an 
experimental  science,  and  thinks  that  many  discoveries 
can  be  made  and  vast  improvements  inaugurated  by  means  of 
experiments.  On  the  farm  attached  to  the  school,  all  kinds 
of  experiments  will  be  made  by  experts  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
creasing the  knowledge  of  American  farmers  in  matters  of 
grain-raising,  stock-raising,  and  fruit-raising.  The  average 
American  farmer  can  not  afford  to  try  experiments  which 
may  or  may  not  be  successful ;  but  all  American  farmers, 
whether  poor  or  rich,  will  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  methods 
shown  by  experiments  on  this  farm  to  be  superior  to  those 
now  in  use.  All  discoveries  which  will  benefit  farmers  will 
be  at  once  made  public,  while  the  cost  of  all  failures  will  fall 
upon  the  large  fund  established  by  Senator  Stanford  for  this 
purpose.  There  can  not  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school  will  have  a  wonderful  effect  in  im- 
proving the  condition  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  Through- 
out a  long  and  very  prosperous  career,  Senator  Stanford  has 
been  an  advocate  of  high  wages  for  working-men.  Although 
there  were,  at  one  time,  several  millions  of  men  on  his  pay- 
roll, the  temptation  to  fill  his  own  pocket  by  grinding  those 
who  labored  under  his  direction  never  had  the  slightest  in- 
fluence with  him.  It  has  been,  in  fact,  mainly  through  his 
exertions  that  the  standard  of  wages  has  been  kept  up  on 
this  coast.  In  regard  to  his  course  at  Washington,  we  think 
it  will  be  readily  admitted  that  he  is  striving  to  help  our  debt- 
laden  farmers  more  than  any  other  man  in  the  country.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  the  farmers  to  succeed  in  bringing 
about  reforms  if  their  opponents  manage  to  divide  their 
ranks.  The  passage  of  the  Force  Bill  would  break  up  their 
ranks,  as  its  operation  would  at  once  stir  up  memories  of  the 
old  strife  between  the  North  and  the  South.  The  money- 
kings  are  too  powerful  to  be  beaten  by  the  farmers  of  the 
North  alone,  and  they  must  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
Southern  planters  in  order  to  succeed.  Besides,  the  passage 
of  the  Force  Bill  would  enable  the  politicians  now  in  power 
to  count  the  votes  of  all  the  negroes  of  the  South  for  mem- 
selves,  whether  they  voted  or  not,  and  they  would  thus  be  in- 
dependent of  the  support  of  the  farmers  and  would  laugh  at 
their  demands.  The  fate  of  the  Force  Bill,  and,  therefore, 
the  fate  of  the  alliance,  depended,  at  a  critical  moment,  on 
the  decision  of  Senator  Stanford,  and  that  decision  was  looked 
for  with  eagerness  by  all  parties.  It  required  a  wonderful 
amount  of  firmness  on  his  part  to  withstand  the  powerful  in- 
fluence that  was  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by  the  members 
of  his  own  party,  but  nothing  could  make  him  swerve  an  inch 
from  the  path  of  duty,  and  by  his  act  he  saved  the  alliance 
from  disruption  and  consequent  ruin.  He  is  also  striving 
hard  to  inaugurate  reforms  in  our  monetary  system,  so  as  to 
help  our  farmers  to  get  out  of  debt,  as  he  knows  that  the  fail- 
ure of  the  farmers  to  pay  their  debts  is  to  be  attributed  to  our 
antiquated  monetary  system,  and  not  to  their  lack  of  industry 
and  forethought.  So  long  as  the  present  system  continues  to  exist, 
their  case  will  be  entirely  hopeless,  and  nothing  will  remain  for 
them  but  to  leave  the  homes  for  the  possession  of  which  they 
have  toiled  so  many  years.  In  order  to  retain  their  possessions, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  support  such  monetary  re* 
forms  as  will  enable  them  to  obtain  higher  prices  for  their 
products  and  lower  rates  of  interest.  The  passage  of  the 
Silver  Bill,  which  was  strongly  supported  by  Senator  Stan- 
ford, will  help  them  to  a  considerable  extent.  Seeing,  how- 
ever, that  the  Silver  Bill,  if  passed,  will  be  unable  to  accom- 
plish all  that  is  required,  he  has  brought  forward,  as  all  the 
farmers  are  aware,  a  scheme  of  his  own,  in  the  shape  of  a 
Land  Currency  Bill,  which,  if  passed,  will  be  most  effectual 
in  giving  them  relief.  It  required  a  great  deal  of  nerve  to 
stand  up  almost  alone  in  the  Senate  and  advocate  a  measure 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  farmers  amid  the  scarcely  con- 
cealed jeers  of  his  fellow-senators,  who  seem  to  think  that 
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what  always  has  been  always  must  be.  Nearly  every  great  re- 
form introduced  in  the  past  bad,  at  its  initiation,  only  a  single 
earnest  advocate,  who  began  his  career  amid  sneers  and 
ended  it  with  an  immortal  name.  Senator  Stanford,  how- 
ever, kept  his  ground  firmly  in  the  Senate,  and  we  feel  cer- 
tain that  he  intends  to  keep  bis  ground  still,  as  he  knows 
that  his  land-currency  scheme  will  prove  to  be  the  means  of 
salvation  to  millions  of  suffering  debtors  throughout  this 
country,  although  some  of  our  moss-covered  conservatives 
affect  to  believe  that  the  acme  of  perfection  in  currency  mat- 
ters has  already  been  reached.  It  requires  courage  to  fight 
against  old  fogyism  ;  but  he  has  never  shown  a  lack  of  that 
essential  quality,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  ulti- 
mately achieve  success.  Although  we  are  entirely  without 
information  as  to  Senator  Stanford's  views  on  this  subject,  we 
sincerely  hope  that  he  will  accept  the  nomination  of  the  alli- 
ance, if  they  offer,  it  to  him,  as  we  feel  that  he  is  the  only 
man  in  the  country  who  possesses  all  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  coping  with  the  money  power  and  leading  the  farm- 
ers to  victory  next  year.  We  feel  certain  that  he  has  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  efficacy  of  his  land-currency  scheme  as  a 
remedy  for  the  evils  that  threaten  our  farmers  with  wide- 
spread ruin,  and  that,  no  matter  how  bitter  the  opposition  to 
his  proposal  may  be,  he  will  never  give  up  the  struggle  to  pro- 
cure its  adoption  so  long  as  he  has  sufficient  strength  to  advo- 
cate its  claims  in  the  United  States  Senate. 


One  of  the  most  instructive  papers  ever  published  in  the 
Consular  Reports  of  the  State  Department  is  the  history  of  the 
late  labor  strike  in  Australia,  by  Consul  Griffin,  of  Sydney. 
In  no  part  of  the  world  has  the  organization  of  labor  been 
more  complete  than  in  Australia.  Every  trade  has  its  union, 
and  though  in  nearly  all  there  are  free  laborers  outside  of  the 
unions,  the  membership  in  the  unions  comprises  the  bulk  of 
the  workmen,  and,  as  a  rule,  the  best  men.  Most  of  the 
unions  are  wealthy  ;  they  were  able  to  send  $243,235  to  the 
London  dock  laborers  to  assist  them  in  their  strike.  Each 
union  is  represented  in  a  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  which 
corresponds  to  our  Council  of  Federated  Trades,  and  enjoys 
the  power  of  calling  out  the  men  in  every  trade.  The  whole 
machinery  of  the  unions,  and  of  the  supreme  council,  has 
been  in  use  for  years,  and,  until  now,  has  been  supposed  to 
be  perfect. 

The  cause  of  the  strike  was  trivial.  A  fireman  on  board  a 
steamer  owned  by  the  Tasmanian  Company  was  discharged  ; 
the  Federated  Seamen's  Union,  to  which  he  belonged,  de- 
manded that  he  be  reinstated  ;  this  being  refused,  the  crew  of 
his  ship  was  called  out.  The  company  still  refusing  to  yield, 
the  crews  of  their  other  ships  were  also  called  out,  and  the 
vessels  were  left  unmanned.  Other  steamship  companies  took 
sides  with  the  Tasmanian  Company  ;  whereupon  the  crews 
of  their  vessels  were  likewise  compelled  to  desert  their  ships. 
Gradually  the  strike  spread  to  branches  of  labor  not  con- 
nected with  navigation.  One  association  after  another  was 
called  out  by  the  Trade  and  Labor  Council,  and  in  every  case 
the  command  was  obeyed.  Among  others,  the  miners  at 
Bulli,  from  which  Sydney  draws  coal,  were  ordered  to  cease 
work,  and  both  the  city  and  the  sea-going  steamers  in  port 
were  left  without  coal.  In  order  to  anticipate  a  strike,  the 
owners  of  the  silver-mines  in  the  Barrier  Ranges  shut  down 
the  mines,  and  eleven  thousand  men  were  thrown  out  of 
work. 

When  the  strike  had  reached  this  stage,  and  all  industry 
and  trade  had  been  thrown  into  confusion,  with  the  usual  re- 
sult of  vast  suffering  among  the  working-class,  the  Trade  and 
Labor  Council  demanded  a  conference  with  employers  of 
labor.  The  demand  was  refused,  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  basis  on  which  negotiations  could  be  hopefully  ini- 
tiated. The  employers  claimed  the  right  of  employing  such 
labor  as  they  chose,  while  the  council  claimed  the  right  not 
only  of  dictating  what  labor  they  should  employ,  but  also  of 
coercing  employers  by  violence,  by  boycotting,  and  by  threats, 
to  accede  to  their  terms.  The  difference  between  the  two 
contending  parties  seemed  so  irreconcilable  that  no  good 
could  come  of  a  conference.  The  employers'  associations 
adhered  to  this  view  in  spite  of  the  earnest  advice  of  Cardinal 
Moran  and  the  chief-justice  of  Victoria  to  the  contrary  ;  and 
declared  as  their  ultimatum  that  they  could  assent  to  no  con- 
ference until  the  unions  admitted,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
that  employers  should  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own 
affairs. 

Then  the  strikers  gave  another  turn  to  the  screw.  The 
coal  strike  was  made  so  stringent  that  Melbourne,  for  several 
days,  was  left  in  darkness  for  want  of  gas,  and  the  gas  supply 
at  Sydney  was  reduced.  Several  vessels  in  port,  which  had 
gone  to  Sydney  to  load  with  coal  for  the  United  States,  were 
forced  to  leave  in  ballast.  The  Shearers'  Union  was  called 
out,  and  simultaneously  the  draymen,  who  were  affiliated 
with  the  unions,  were  forbidden  to  move  wool  shorn  by  free 
labor.  Thus,  the  sheep  went  unshorn  for  want  of  shearers, 
and  the  wool  which  had  been  sheared  could  not  be  got  on 
board  sNp.     This  was  the  culminating  point  of  the  strike. 


Considerable  numbers  of  the  shearers  are  men  of  sub- 
stance, and  were  under  contract  to  shear  ;  they  were  liable 
for  all  loss  caused*  by  the  repudiation  of  their  contracts. 
Suits  were  instituted  against  them,  and  they  were  advised 
that  judgment  would  go  against  them.  They  insisted  on  be- 
ing allowed  to  go  to  work,  and  the  council  had  to  give  way. 
When  they  returned  to  the  sheep-walks,  they  frequently  found 
their  places  taken  by  free  labor,  and  the  sheep-growers  re- 
fused to  deal  with  them  on  any  terms. 

Meanwhile,  the  funds  of  the  unions  had  been  exhausted  by 
the  multitude  of  mouths  that  had  to  be  fed.  Applications  to 
England  for  help  led  to  but  light  remittances.  The  English 
labor  delegate.  Mr.  Champion,  who  was  sent  to  Australia  to 
investigate,  reported  that  the  strike  was  certain  to  end  in  fail- 
ure. His  opinion  became  known,  and  several  unions,  nota- 
bly those  of  the  locomotive  engineers,  iron-founders,  tailors, 
carters,  carriers,  and  shoe-makers,  demanded  of  the  council 
that  the  strike  be  called  off.  A  number  of  union  men  went 
to  work  without  consulting  their  unions  ;  others,  who  tried 
to  follow  the  example,  found  their  places  taken  by  fiee  labor. 

The  coal-miners  held  out  to  the  last.  A  body  of  free  la- 
borers were  sent  from  Sydney  to  reopen  the  Caramel  Mine, 
which,  like  the  other  mines,  had  been  closed  ever  since  the 
quarrel  of  the  Tasmania  Steamship  Company  with  the  Sea- 
men's Union  ;  they  were  attacked  by  the  union  miners,  brut- 
ally beaten,  and  driven  from  the  mouths  of  the  pits.  Then 
the  government  felt  it  was  time  to  act.  New  South  Wales 
produces  considerably  over  3,500,000  tons  of  coal  per  year. 
Such  an  industry  could  not  be  stopped  without  causing  wide- 
spread loss,  suffering,  and  consequent  disorder.  A  body  of 
military  and  police,  with  Gatling  guns,  were  dispatched  to  the 
mines,  and,  under  their  protection,  the  free  laborers  were  en- 
abled to  go  to  work.  They  have  been  mining  coal  ever 
since,  and  the  extreme  scarcity  of  last  fall  has  ended.  The 
output  is  not  what  it  used  to  be.  Several  cargoes  of  coal 
from  Wales  and  from  Japan  have  been  landed  at  Sydney, 
and  coal  is  still  high  throughout  Australia.  It  is  a  good 
deal  easier  to  upset  an  industry  than  to  reinstate  it.  But,  in 
time,  the  old  condition  of  affairs  will  be  restored. 

The  results  of  the  strike  all  figure  on  the  debit  side  of  the 
account  of  the  unions.  They  have  spent  all  their  reserve 
money.  Their  members  have  all  lost  their  jobs,  and,  in 
many  cases,  they  will  not  get  them  back.  They  have  lived 
on  half-rations  since  last  July,  and  their  women  and  children 
have  gone  hungry.  There  is  hardly  a  workman  in  Australia 
who  has  a  dollar  to  his  credit  in  the  savings  bank.  And, 
above  all,  they  have  staked  their  pet  principle  in  battle,  and 
have  lost  the  battle.  So  far  as  Australia  is  concerned,  at  all 
events,  there  will  be  no  further  question  of  the  right  of  an 
employer  to  manage  his  affairs  in  his  own  way — Cardinal 
Moran  and  his  fool  friend,  the  chief-justice  of  Victoria,  to  the 
contrary,  notwithstanding. 


The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ordains,  Article  L, 
Section  10,  that  "  no  State  shall  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  The  condition  is 
absolute  ;  the  inhibition  is  plain  and  comprehensive.  In  sim- 
ilarly express  terms,  to  the  Congress  exclusively  is  confided 
the  power  to  "  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of 
foreign  coin."  These  clauses  are  explicit  and  complete.  The 
intention  is  manifest,  the  limit  of  authority  clearly  defined. 
It  was  ordained  by  the  framers,  beyond  question,  that  gold 
and  silver  coin  constituted  the  money  of  the  United  States, 
and  not  anything  else  was  a  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts. 
The  States  were  inhibited  from  coining  money  or  emitting 
bills  of  credit ;  the  Congress  was  itself  authorized  "  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States " ;  but  money 
meant  gold  and  silver  coin,  and  not  paper  or  fiat  currency. 
The  constitution  is  the  supreme  Jaw,  Congress  can  not  make 
laws  to  countervail  it.  The  tremendous  pressure  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union  during  the  Civil  War  impelled  Con- 
gress to  the  emission  of  legal-tender  notes,  the  greenbacks, 
which  became  the  currency  of  the  country.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  suit  to  test  the  constitution- 
ality of  these  notes,  decided  that  Congress  had  the  power  to 
issue  them.  But,  subsequently,  upon  a  review  of  the  case, 
the  court  made  the  contrary  decision  that  the  act  was  uncon- 
stitutional— that  the  Congress  had  not  such  power.  Chief- 
Justice  Chase,  who  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  the 
time  of  the  passage  of  the  law,  and  under  whom  the  legal- 
tender  notes  were  issued,  delivered  the  final  decision  of  the 
court.  The  supreme  authority  of  the  constitution  is  no  longer 
in  disputation.  The  "money"  of  the  sacred  charter  is  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  not  anything  else,  neither  paper  promise- 
to-pay  nor  flat  currency. 

From  the  establishment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  down  to  the  period  of  the  great  gold  discovery  in  Cali- 
fornia, the  money  of  the  whole  country,  in  general  circulation, 
was  mainly  silver  coin.  Gold  coin  was  rarely  seen  or  handled 
in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  life.  Except  bankers  and 
merchants  and  those  who  handled  considerable  sums  of 
money,  few  saw  gold  coin — the  wage-workers  and  small  shop- 


keepers hardly  ever  got  hold  of  the  eagle  or  half-eagle,  or 
even  of  the  quarter-eagle.  The  double  eagle — twenty  dollars 
— is  a  creation  of  the  California  gold  period.  American  silver 
coin  was  largely  eked  out  with  foreign  coin,  mostly  Spanish 
half-dollars,  quarters,  shillings,  and  sixpenny  pieces  and  Mex- 
ican dollars  ;  American  dollars  were  not  of  general  circulation. 
Bank  notes,  from  one  dollar  upwards,  were  the  principal 
medium.  During  the  panic  of  1837,  and  while  specie  pay- 
ments were  suspended  throughout  the  country,  merchants  and 
others  flooded  every  community  with  shin-plasters,  from  six- 
penny notes  of  promise  up  to  fifty  cents,  and  the  one-cent 
copper  coin  of  the  mint  was  imitated  by  the  spurious  coinage 
of  tokens  which  passed  current.  Money  and  currency  were 
so  much  needed  in  the  daily  transactions  of  life  that  almost 
anything  and  everything  that  appeared  as  such  were  given  and 
taken. 

The  enormous  gold  product  of  California  revolutionized  the 
money  coinage  of  the  world,  and  of  the  United  States  mint 
particularly.  California  made  gold  coin  a  general  circulating 
medium  throughout  the  United  Stales.  The  Civil  War  period 
succeeded,  and  the  prodigious  drafts  upon  the  finances  of  the 
.country,  consequent  upon  the  issue  of  thousands  of  millions 
of  United  States  bonds,  drained  the  gold  vaults.  To  appease 
the  bond-holders,  the  principal  and  interest  were  made  payable 
in  gold  coin  of  the  L'nited  States.  In  connection  with  the 
legislation  in  Congress  upon  the  subject,  the  infamous  juggle 
was  perpetrated  by  which  silver  coin  was  demonetized.  It 
was  so  artfully  concealed  in  the  bill  of  1873,  which  was 
adroitly  engineered  through  both  Houses  and  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  that  the  discoveiy  of  the  monstrous 
trick  and  fraud  was  not  discovered  until  months  after  the  act 
had  passed. 

It  is  still  an  open  question  whether  the  act  could  withstand 
the  test  of  constitutionality  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  de- 
cision in  the  legal-tender  case  would  argue  against  it.  As  the 
constitution  ordains  that  only  gold  and  silver  coin  is  the  money 
of  the  country,  the  only  legal  tender  for  the  payment  of  debts, 
and  that  the  Congress  can  not  make  anything  else  lawful 
money,  the  reasoning  that  neither  can  the  Congress  unmake 
the  money  of  the  constitution  is  apparent  and  seems  deter- 
minative. 

The  gold  bugs  have  triumphed  so  far,  nevertheless,  in 
every  Congress  in  which  the  effort  has  been  made  to  restore 
silver  coin  to  its  constitutional  standard.  Their  strong  argu- 
ment is  that  silver  is  wotth  less  than  gold  ;  that  the  silver 
dollar  is  actually  worth  no  more  than  seventy  cents.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  method  of  valuation  is  of 
their  own  contrivance.  They  arbitrarily  make  gold  the 
standard,  and  rate  silver  accordingly.  It  is  neither  fair  nor 
just.  England  and  Germany  have  likewise  joined  in  the 
demonetization  of  silver,  and  made  gold  the  standard.  Eng-  ' 
land's  traffic  in  silver  bullion,  which  she  sells  at  enormous 
profit  to  her  subjects  in  India  and  throughout  Asia,  and  the 
colossal  indemnity  of  five  thousand  millions  of  dollars  in  gold 
which  Germany  wrung  from  prostrate  France,  are  incentives 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  gold  standard  and  the  incident 
demonetization  of  silver  in  the  two  nations.  Also,  is  the 
profit  that  accrues  to  England  from  the  dealings  of  her  great 
moneyed  class  with  the  United  States  an  important  consider- 
ation in  the  matter.  But  in  France,  and  in  the  nations  of  the 
Latin  Union,  silveris  money,  and  it  sustains  its  value  in  rela- 
tion to  gold.  In  China,  gold  is  rated  at  from  fourteen  to 
sixteen  dollars  per  ounce,  and  silver  coin  is  the  favored  money. 
The  argument  of  the  gold  bugs  will  not,  therefore,  withstand 
the  test  of  facts  and  the  relative  valuation  of  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

Among  ancient  peoples,  the  baser  metals  were  used  as  coins 
and  money.  The  Lacedaemonians  used  iron,  the  Romans 
copper.  Gold  and  silver  were  given  in  exchange  for  commod- 
ities and  services  by  weight,  with  no  care  as  to  fineness  or 
purity.  The  making  of  coin  was  the  creation  of  fixed  values, 
but  it  happened  frequently  that  the  weight  of  the  coin  or  the 
fineness  of  the  metal  was  reduced,  while  the  current  value 
was  retained.  The  standards  of  value  of  gold  and  silver  were 
subject  to  fluctuation,  but  the  value  of  the  minted  coin,  as 
coinage  became  more  general,  was  preserved.  Bullion  was 
marketable  the  same  as  other  commodities  of  weight  or  meas- 
ure. It  was  the  stamp  of  the  coin  that  described  its  current 
value. 

The  silver  in  a  dollar  of  the  United  States,  estimated  at 
bullion  rates,  may  be  worth  less  than  one  hundred  cents,  but 
the  mint  stamp  of  the  United  States~assures  it  full  valuation 
of  one  dollar  of  one  hundred  cents,  just  as  the  government 
stamp  of  the  United  States  bond  assures  to  its  holders  the 
face  declaration  of  value  in  the  money  marts  of  the  world. 

Any  who  wish  bullion  for  manufacturing  or  other  uses  can 
buy  it  in  the  market,  the  same  as  anything  else.  The  coin  of 
the  country  ought  to  be  preserved  for  its  purposed  use  for 
current  money,  not  for  the  melting-pot.  The  Lrnited  States 
contains  the  greatest  silver-mines  of  the  world,  not  excepting 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  New  York  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed  London  as  the   chief  silver-market  of   nations.     The 
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ountry  wants  all  the  gold  and  all  the  silver  coin  that  the 
lints  can  put  forth  for  the  current  money  uses  of  the  people. 
*he  coming  Presidential  contest  will  be  largely  determined  by 
le  paramount  question  of  free  coinage.  It  will  be,  geograph- 
:ally,  a  longitudinal  contest,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
ireat  Lakes,  with  the  States  to  the  eastward  on  the  side  of 
le  gold  bugs,  the  States  toward  the  Pacific  united  on  the 
ightful  issue  of  free  coinage.  The  President  to  succeed  Mr. 
larrison  will  be  from  the  ranks  of  the  advocates  of  silver 
nd  its  complete  restoration  to  the  ordinance  of  the  constitu- 
on  as  money,  the  same  as  gold  in  rightful  relative  value. 


The  death  of  the  Hon.  John  F.  Swift,  United  States  Min- 
ter  to  Japan,  is  deeply  regretted.  He  dies  in  the  prime  of 
lanhood,  and  his  career  ends  in  the  beginning  of  usefulness. 

Two  years  as  embassador  at  the  Court  of  Japan  was  an 
onorable  exile,  but  it  was  an  exile  from  an  opportunity  of  a 
tore  prominent  action  and  useful  career,  for  which  he  was 

pecially  well  qualified  by  reason  of  his  intelligence,  his 
onorable  personal  character,  and  his  statesmanlike  qualities. 

Could  Mr.  Swift  have  been  chosen  by  a  Republican  legis- 
.ture  to  the  position  of  Senator  of  the  United  States,  he 
ould  have  been  welcomed  by  his  associates  in  the  Senate, 
id  would  have  reflected   great    honor    upon    the  State    as 

Is  representative.  But,  unfortunately,  it  happens  that  the 
;ry  virtues  he  possessed  rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to 
icceed. 

Eloquent  as  a  speaker,  accomplished  as  a  writer,  and  fully 
jalified  in  the  direction  of  statesmanship,  he  was  ineligible 
>  an  election  that  brings  such  men  as  he  within  the  possibility 
'  success.  The  times  are  out  of  joint  and  a  calamity  has 
>me  to  California  when  it  is  admitted  that  a  Californian  is 
it  of  the  range  of  an  honor  that  is  given  to  the  accident  of 
well-filled  purse,  without  reference  to  the  question  how  it 
ippens  to  have  been  supplied,  or  whether  the  candidate  who 
likely  to  succeed  possesses  any  other  qualification  for  the 
toper  and  honorable  discharge  of  the  duties  and  responsibili- 
;s  of  the  position.  The  senatorial  election  hangs  upon  the 
row  of  loaded  dice,  and  if  it  must  be  decided  as  between 
r.  Estee,  who  is  too  poor  to  purchase  the  place,  and  Mr. 
:lton,  who  is  too  honorable  to  expend  his  money  in  that 
rection,  we  are  sincerely  desirous  that  it  should  go  to  Mr. 
:  Young,  who  is  understood  to  be  willing  to  receive  it  with 
e  infamy  which  it  will  bring  him,  if  it  can  be  thus  attained. 

If  the  senatorial  position  has  become  a  matter  of  purchase, 
i  know  of  no  better  way  of  letting  it  be  known  and  re- 
rmed  than  by  the  election  of  M,  H.  de  Young,  of  the  San 
■ancisco  Chronicle. 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  has  known  Mr.  John  F.  Swift 
ice  his  first  entrance  upon  official  and  professional  life, 
p  d  now  at  his  death  looks  back  with  unfeigned  regret  upon 
5  misunderstanding  that  was  so  fatal  to  his  political  career 

this  State — a  misunderstanding  that  never  lessened  his 
ipect  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  that  so  emi- 
ntly  distinguished  him  in  a  career  that  has  no  other  inci- 
nt  to  dim  an  otherwise  successful,  brilliant,  and  honorable  life. 
By  advices  from  Tokio,  through  a  letter  from  Mrs.  John  F. 
'ift,  received  upon  the  arrival  of  the  last  steamer,  we  learn 
it  the  embassador  had  secured  passage  tickets  for  return  to 
a  Francisco  by  next  steamer,  that  his  wife's  health  was 
;atly  improved,  that  Mr.  Swift  was  in  perfect  health  and 
irits,  and  that  they  anticipated  great  pleasure  from  their 
ntemplated  trip  and  the  visit  among  old  friends. 

The  board  of  aldermen  of  the  city  of.  Brooklyn  have  sub- 

tted  an  estimate,  amounting  to  $100,000,  of  excise  money 

'  be  distributed  to  various  charitable  institutions  of  the  city 

■  Brooklyn.     Protestant    institutions,  and  all  non-sectarian 

ards,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  relief  societies,  benevolent  as- 

:  riations,    temperance    organizations,    homoeopathic    homes 

I'    the    aged,    friendless,    and    dependent    old    men,    for 

*  'men,  and  for  children,  industrial  schools,  indigent  females, 

'  .ored  orphans,  asylums  for  consumptives,  and  the  whole 

1  ss  of  charitable  organizations,  other  than  Roman  Catholic, 

)  :eive  less  money  than  do  the  religious  institutions  that  are 

'  Jer  the  care  and  patronage  of  the  Church  of  Rome  : 

St.  Catherine's  Hospital $  5.269  64 

St.  Peter's  Hospital 9.852  36 

St.  Mary's  Hospital 10,634  72 

St.  Mary's  Female  Hospital 7.475  81 

Holy  Innocents'  Union  937  05 

St.  Malachy  Half-Orphan  Asylum 72  39 

St.  Vincent's  Home  for  Boys 297  82 

,   St.  Paul's  Industrial  School 2.443  75 

Church  Charity  Foundation 2.289  53 

Roman  Catholic  Orphan  Asylum r.695  49 

Industrial  School  Association 1 ,302  71 

Convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy r.395  43 

House  of  Good  Shepherd 338  69 

St.  Peter's  Home    202  95 

Making  a  total  of. $44,208  34 

3ut  of  Sioo.ooo.oo,  institutions  under  the  direct  manage- 
t  nts  of  priests  and  nuns  receive  $44,208.34,  while  all  other 
1  :ligious  and  non-sectarian  organizations,  like  those  for  the 
t  Jtment  of  throat  diseases,  diseases  of  the  eye  and  ear,  hospi- 
t :  and  dispensaries  to  which  all  citizens  are  admitted,  and  all 
1  ionalities — Norwegian,  German,  Hebrew — Lutheran  socie- 


ties for  the  aid  of  friendless  women,  homes  for  the  aged,  the  in- 
digent, and,  indeed,  all  organizations  that  come  within  the  scope 
of  charities  that  are  not  under  the  direct  management  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  receive  only  $55,791.66.  While  it  is  prob- 
able that  there  are  more  Roman  Catholics  than  Protestants,  ag- 
nostics, and  all  non-sectarian  persons  receiving  their  share  of 
the  moneys  not  dispensed  under  the  patronages  of  the  Roman 
Church,  it  is  only  now  and  then  that  we  can  receive  reliable 
statistics  to  show  how  moneys  are  dispensed  in  charity  ;  but 
whenever  we  do  get  that  glimpse,  we  find  that  seven-tenths  of 
the  beggarly  elements  of  the  nation  are  stipendaries  upon 
charities  which  the  Church  of  Rome  imposes  upon  the  tax- 
payer by  indirection  and  ecclesiastical  trickery.  It  would  be  an 
interesting  exhibit  to  place  reliable  figures  before  our  readers 
showing  the  annual  spoliations  of  the  Church  of  Rome  in  this 
direction.  It  would  be  an  interesting  table  of  figures  to  as- 
certain the  amounts  of  money  that  go  from  the  treasuries  of 
the  United  States,  through  the  hands  of  priests,  to  the  chari- 
table institutions  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Church. 
It  would  be  more  interesting  to  know  what  percentage  of 
this  money  falls  into  the  tills  of  the  church  for  other  than 
charitable  uses.  We  wish  we  could  ascertain  the  exact 
amount  of  money  that  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  city  of 
New  York  for  the  erection  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cathedral 
on  Fifth  Avenue.  We  wish  we  could  ascertain  the  amounts 
that  have  been  paid  from  the  treasury  of  the  city  of  New 
York  in  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Spring  Valley  Meters. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  A  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against 

the  use  of  meters  in  connection  with  the  water  supply  of  this  city.     In 

order  to  get  at  the  true  merits  of  the  case  we  have  carefully  investigated 

this  question  with  the  following  result  : 

From  1865  to  1871,  the  daily  consumption  of  water  in  San  Francisco 
increased  from  2,367.000  gallons  in  the  former  to  6.600,000  in  the  latter 
year,  showing  for  every  year  an  average  daily  increase  of  about  700,000 
gallons. 

In  the  following  four  years,  the  consumption  increased  from  6,600,- 
000  gallons  daily  in  1871  to  10,385.000  gallons  in  1875,  showing  an  an- 
nual increase  of  about  1,000,000  gallons  per  day.  In  1876,  partly 
owing  to  political  and  press  agitation  against  the  company,  and  partly 
to  the  increasing  tendency  toward  wastefulness,  the  daily  consumption 
had  increased  to  12,706,000  gallons,  showing  an  increase  of  over 
2,000,000  gallons  daily.  To  check  this  constantly  increasing  tendency 
toward  waste,  which  would  have  soon  exhausted  their  reservoirs,  if  it 
had  been  permitted  to  go  on,  the  Spring  Valley  Water- Works  in  1877 
determined  to  place  meters  on  all  such  places  where  waste  was  dis- 
covered. The  consequence  of  this  application  of  meters  was  to  check 
the  waste  to  such  an  extent  that,  instead  of  the  city  requiring  about 
30,000,000  gallons  daily  in  1800,  had  the  waste  been  allowed  to  go  on, 
the  daily  consumption  in  that  year  averaged  20,416,000  gallons,  show- 
ing a  daily  increase  over  1875  of  9,831,000  gallons  for  fifteen  vears,  or 
for  each  year  a  daily  average  increase  of  655.000  gallons.  This  in- 
crease is  fair  and  satisfactory,  and  keeps  about  pace  with  the  increase 
in  the  population  of  this  city. 

If  the  old  wasteful  method  had  been  allowed  to  go  on  for  the  past 
fifteen  years,  and  unchecked  by  meters,  the  resources  of  the  Spring 
Valley  Water- Works  would,  at  this  present  date,  have  been  taxed  to 
their  utmost  present  capacity,  and  would  have  required  many  millions 
of  dollars  additional  expenditure  before  this,  in  order  to  meet  such 
wasteful  increase.  As  the  Spring  Valley  Water- Works  have  now  a 
daily  capacity  of  30,000,000  gallons,  while  the  daily  average  for  1891  is 
expected  to  fall  between  21,000,000  and  22,000,000  daily,  it  shows  that 
the  introduction  of  meters  for  checking  waste,  while  giving  the  con- 
sumer all  he  required,  has  put  the  water  resources  in  a  safe  condition, 
not  only  for  the  Spring  Valley  Water- Works,  but  also  for  sanitary  and 
fire  purposes. 

In  order  to  show  what  our  cousins  on  the  other  side  of  the  United 
States  think  of  the  meter  question,  we  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr. 
C.  E.  Brush,  a  prominent  hydraulic  engineer  in  the  East,  before  the 
American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  in  September,  1888,  on  "  Waste 
and  Methods  of  its  Prevention,  with  Special  Reference  to  Metering"  : 
"  On  November  1,  1882,  Hoboken  had  a  population  of  about  33.000 
people.  About  sixteen  miles  of  water-main  had  been  laid  up  to  that 
time  by  the  city.  For  twenty-five  years  previous,  Hoboken  had  been 
supplied  from  the  Jersey  City  Water  Works,  practically  under  the 
house-rate  system.  For  the  first  six  months  of  the  first  year  of  the 
new  supply,  the  average  daily  consumption  was  nearly  4,000,000  gal- 
lons per  day. 

"  1  was  convinced  that  one-half  of  this  draft  was  simply  waste,  use- 
less and  injurious  to  consumers  and  disastrous  to  the  water  company. 
Prompt  action  was  taken,  and  the  result  has  been  that,  without  incon- 
venience to  the  public,  without  restricting  any  legitimate  use  of  water, 
and  almost  without  the  knowledge  of  our  consumers,  we  have  reduced 
this  waste  to  the  extent  of  at  least  one  and  a  half  million  gallons  per 
day.  The  waste  from  the  mains  and  the  waste  of  consumers  was  about 
equal,  and,  in  each  case,  it  has  been  reduced  three-fourths  of  a  million 
gallons  per  day. 

"The  following  table  shows  a  comparison  of  the  results  during  the 
first  six  months  of  the  first  and  fifth  years  of  the  new  supply  : 

Six  months,  from  Six  months,  from 

November  1,  1882,        November  1,  1887, 
to  May  1,  1883.  to  May  1,  1888. 

Population 33-°°°  41,000 

Taps  Unmetered 2,667  2.648 

Taps  Metered 47  822 

Total  Taps 2.714  3-47<> 

Daily  Draft,  United 
States  Gallons. 

Unmetered 3i47*«G45  2,022,843 

Metered   459-°99  945-975 

Total 3-930-744  2,968,818 

"  It  is  true  that  this  result  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  attachment  of 
meters.  Other  precautions  were  also  taken.  Twice  each  year, 
house-to-house  inspections  were  made,  as  well  as  night  inspections  of 
the  mains  and  service-pipes.  Nevertheless,  the  reduction  of  waste  in 
service-pipes  was  mainly  due  to  metering  such  consumers  as  were  sup- 
posed to  be  most  wasteful.  We  have  found  it  not  only  the  most 
effectual  method  of  restricting  waste  of  consumers,  but,  as  will  be 
hereinafter  shown,  we  have  also  found  that  universal  metering  materially 
assists  in  determining  leakage  from  mains. 

"  Since  this  waste  has  been  checked,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
pressure  on  the  city  twenty-five  prr  cent,  higher  than  was  practicable 
while  the  waste  existed.     This  has  added  materially  to  the  efficiency 


of  the  fire  service,  domestic  convenience,  etc.,  and  thus  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  city. 

"  The  term  '  minimum  rate,'  as  used  in  this  paper,  refers  only  to 
metered  consumers.  It  is  the  least  annual  amount  of  money  that  the 
water  company  will  accept  from  any  consumer.  This  amount  must 
be  paid,  even  if  the  quantity  of  water  used  during  the  year  does  not 
equal  in  value  this  minimum  rale.  Any  quantity  of  water  in  excess  of 
the  quantity  paid  for  by  the  minimum  rate,  is  charged  to  the  consumer 
at  regular  schedule  prices." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  1  have  received  from  Will- 
iam G.  Richards,  superintendent  of  the  water-works  at  Atlanta,  Ga.: 

"  Our  works  are  city  property,  and  are  used  for  almost  any  and  all 
purposes  for  which  the  city  can  use  water,  such  as  puddling  ditches 
after  laying  sewers  or  water-mains,  flushing  sewers,  and  frequently  for 
washing  gutters  ;  so  that  anything  like  a  comparison  of  the  pumping 
with  the  meter  records  would  be  an  impossibility.  Then,  the  public 
schools  are  not  metered,  the  city  claiming  the  right  to  use  all  the  water 
they  want.  Meters  were  introduced  here  as  an  absolute  necessity. 
The  pumpage  had  become  so  great  that,  with  our  machinery,  it  was 
impossible  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  pressure,  and  the  city  was  not  in 
a  condition  to  put  in  more  pumping  machinery  and  a  larger  pumping- 
main.  Meters  have  now  been  in  general  use  here  about  three  years, 
and  the  pumpage  does  not  reach  an  average  of  2.000,000,  and  before 
their  general  introduction  it  frequently  reached  5,000,000  gallons  per 
day.  Our  number  of  consumers  has  regularly  increased,  but  the 
waste  is  stopped,  and  the  pressure  is  satisfactory  all  over  the  city." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  question  of  metering  is  almost  synony- 
mous in  the  public  mind  with  injustice  and  jobbery.  Until  a  com- 
munity can  be  educated  so  as  to  grasp  the  importance  of  the  subject, 
both  from  a  pecuniary  and  a  sanitary  standpoint,  and  until  the  moral 
sense  of  a  community  can  be  sufficiently  advanced  not  to  tolerate  ras- 
cality, such  a  community  will  have  to  suffer  and  retrograde.  The  pub- 
lic will  learn  in  time,  however,  that  in  most  localities  the  amount  of 
desirable  water  that  can  be  obtained  is  limited— that  even  if  it  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance,  the  expense  of  the  supply  depends  directly 
upon  the  quantity,  and  that  the  danger  to  the  public  health,  public 
safety,  and  public  welfare  is  directly  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
waste.  s, 

San  Francisco,  March  9,  1891. 

The  Crusade  Against  the  Nude. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  a  general  re- 
action against  the  nude.  Only  the  other  day,  a  valuable  painting  by 
Bouguereau  was  destroyed  at  Omaha,  by  a  gentleman  who,  judging 
probably  by  its  effect  on  himself,  declared  that  it  was  a  standing 
menace  to  purity.  The  senate  of  Minnesota  has  passed  a  bill  making 
it  a  misdemeanor  for  any  "female  person  in  any  theatre  or  opera- 
house  to  expose  her  nether  limb  or  limbs  dressed  in  tights,  so-called,  or 
in  any  manner  whatever,  so  that  the  shape  and  form  of  her  nether  limb 
or  limbs  are  plainly  visible  to  persons  present,"  And  a  parly  of  Phila- 
delphia ladies  have  united  in  a  protest  to  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts 
against  "  the  flagrant  indelicacy  "  of  many  of  the  paintings  exposed  at 
the  exhibition,  which  they  pronounce  to  be  "  an  attack  on  the  delicacy 
of  our  daughters  and  the  morality  of  our  sons."  They  specify  the 
paintings  to  which  they  refer.  They  are  studies  from  the  nude  by 
Alexander  Harrison,  Kenyon  Cox,  and.William  L.  Dodge. 

Per  contra,  these  artists,  their  friends,  and  votaries  of  art  generally, 
deny  that  there  is  any  impropriety  in  inhibitions  of  the  human  form, 
either  on  canvas,  or  on  the  stage,  unless  the  representation  makes  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  senses  ;  they  claim  that  mere  nudity  is  not  inde- 
cent, except  to  minds  which  are  depraved  ;  and  that  the  complaints 
which  are  made  of  the  evil  effects  of  classic  art  emanate  almost  invari- 
ably from  prurient  prudes,  whose  minds  are  so  constantly  dwelling  on 
improper  themes  that  they  find  indelicacy  in  a  picture  of  the  crucifixion, 
and  a  breach  of  good  taste  in  a  reference  to  the  legs  of  a  piano. 

The  controversy  is  as  old  as  the  hills  ;  each  side  has  had  its  innings 
in  turn,  and  quite  often  both  have  flourished  side  by  side.  The  very 
people  who  apotheosized  a  virgin  for  preferring  death  to  the  disarrange- 
ment of  her  apparel,  protested  violently  against  the  garland  of  roses 
which  was  Hypatia's  excuse  for  raiment  on  the  stage.  The  author  of 
"  Paul  and  Virginia"  attended  the  same  salons  as  Crebillonyf/j,  and 
was  about  as  popular  as  he.  It  is  only  a  few  years  since  "  Madame  de 
Bovary  "  was  seized  as  an  immoral  work  by  police  whose  successors  do 
not  molest  "  La  Terre."  Lord  Campbell's  act  has  been  vigorously 
executed  in  England,  and  Mr.  Stead  expiated  his  alleged  zeal  in  the 
cause  of  morality  by  a  term  of  imprisonment.  But  Algernon  Swin- 
burne is  to  be  the  next  poet- laureate.  We  have,  it  seems,  spurts  of 
morality  and  spasms  of  viciousness  ;  they  generally  alternate,  but  some- 
times they  break  out  side  by  side,  just  as  the  coarse-smelling  sunflower 
occasionally  grows  in  the  same  bed  as  the  lily  of  the  valley. 

Decency,  as  Herr  Teufelsdrock  would  have  said,  is  a  matter  of  cloth- 
ing. In  the  lonely  isle  on  which  Mr.  Stevenson  has  planted  his  tent, 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  village  maidens  to  take  their  morning  walk  in  an 
apron  of  leaves.  In  Japan,  the  wayfarer  is  bidden  good-day  by  a 
laughing  girl  who  is  doing  her  tubbing  in  the  street,  at  her  own  door- 
step. In  a  very  little  while,  the  stranger  becomes  accustomed  to  these 
sights,  and  sees  no  more  impropriety  in  them  than  Mr.  McAllister  ob- 
serves in  Miss  Smith's  decollete"  dress.  When  the  King  of  the  Mos- 
quito Coast  received  a  party  of  Americans,  including  several  ladies,  in 
the  costume  of  Adam  before  the  fall,  he  was  sharply  taken  to  task  by 
an  officer  present,  whereupon  he  returned  in  confusion  to  the  royal 
tent  and  reappeared  shortly  after  in  a  cocked  hat.  That  was  his  notion 
of  respecting  the  proprieties.  And  it  is  hard  to  blame  him.  People 
must  be  judged  according  to  the  conventional  rules  of  the  land  they 
live  in.  Every  community  must  be  allowed  to  set  up  its  own  stand- 
ard of  propriety,  according  to  its  experience  of  the  working  of  that 
standard. 

We,  here  in  San  Francisco,  see  no  harm  in  a  nude  figure  by  Bou- 
guereau, or  in  a  spectacular  show  of  Amazons  in  tights  and  fleshings. 
It  has  not  been  observed  that  such  exhibitions  promote  immorality 
among  young  men,  nor  that  they  blunt  the  edge  of  female  delicacy.  It 
appears  to  be  different  in  Nebraska  and  Minnesota.  In  those  wheat- 
growing  regions,  it  seems  that  propriety  is  so  insecurely  rooted  that  it 
is  liable  to  be  overset  by  any  puff  of  wind.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  is 
quite  right  for  the  people  to  protect  themselves  against  danger  to  their 
young  men  and  their  maidens  by  proscribing  nudities,  real  or  simulated. 
They  are  perfectly  justified  in  insisting  on  draperies,  if  draperies  are 
the  condition  of  virtue. 

In  the  Province  of  QueLec,  very  few  French-Canadians  swim, 
though  their  lives  are  largely  spent  on  the  water.  The  priests  declare 
that  the  exposure  invplved  in  learning  to  swim  is  a  mortal  sin,  in  com- 
parison with  which  deaths  by  drowning  are  a  trivial  matter.  It  seems 
that  the  ladies  of  Philadelphia  are  animated  by  a  like  spirit  when  they 
denounce  the  painting  of  academies  by  students  of  art.  Their  view 
may  be  excused  if  art  henceforth  is  to  be  confined  to  landscape  and 
reproductions  of  inanimate  nature.  But  if  it  is  to  comprise  present- 
mi  m  j  of  the  human  form,  as  it  has  in  the  past,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it 
can  be  successful  if  the  study  of  the  nude  is  ignored,  and  its  produc- 
tion on  the  canvas  proscribed.  A  man  in  a  dress-coat,  with  regulation 
trousers  and  a  fashionable  waiscoat,  is  not  a  picturesque  object  ;  and 
in  the  case  of  the  fair  sex,  fashion  changes  so  rapidly  that  a  dress 
which  looks  pretty  when  it  is  in  vogue  appears  grotesque  five  years 
afterward,  and  when  it  is  seen  in  a  gallery  of  art,  it  provokes  a  laugh. 

Still,  as  in  tin-  former  cas<-.  variations  in  taste,  according  to  locality, 
call  for  toleration.  K  the  £hil&delphians  are  content  with  pictures  of 
red-brick  houses  and  pea-green  meadows,  and  think  well  of  the  Italian 
who  draped  Michael  Angelo's  figures  with  trousers  and  petticoats, 
who  shall  gainsay  them  ?  This  is  a  wide  world,  and  there  is  room  in 
it  for  every  eccentricity  of  taste.  B. 

Sax  Francisco,  March  6,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  16,  1S91. 


THE    AFGHAN'S    TURQUOISE. 

How  a  Russian  Prince  'Won  and  Lost  a  Love. 

Samarcand  possesses  in  perfection  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Oriental  cities  so  well  described  in  the  marvelous  stories  of 
the  Thousand  and  One  Mights.  It  is  an  aggregation  of  low 
buildings,  inclosed  in  whitewashed  walls,  its  bazaars  teeming 
with  specimens  of  all  that  Asia  can  offer  of  different  types 
and  colors  of  the  human  race,  from  milk-white  through 
clear  yellow  and  saffron  to  ebon  black.  The  merchandise 
there  displayed  is  as  diverse  as  the  people — simple  calabashes, 
fashioned  out  of  the  shell  of  the  cocoa-nut,  coming  from  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  vases  of  enameled  silver,  from  the  Caucasus  ; 
primitive  bridles  of  half-tanned  leather  thongs  ;  gorgeous 
saddles  and  caparisons,  covered  with  turquoises  set  in  un- 
alloyed gold  ;  and  cloths  of  Russian  make,  side  by  side  with 
Oriental  stuffs  woven  in  marvelous  colors  that  delight  the 
eye. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bright  scene  was  a  group  of  Russian 
officers,  mounted  on  lithe-limbed,, ponies  of  the  steppes — 
beautiful  beasts,  full  of  intelligence,  though  only  half-tamed  as 
yet.  As  the  officers  passed  through  the  bazaar,  they  stopped, 
here  and  there,  to  examine,  sometimes  to  purchase,  some 
article  that  struck  their  fancy — a  chibouk,  with  a  long, 
jasmine-wood  stem,  wound  with  gold  and  bright-hued  silk  ; 
shoes,  gay  with  the  multi-colored  mosaics  of  Morocco  ;  or 
strangely  figured  dressing  -  gowns  from  Bokhara.  One  of 
these  officers  stopped  at  the  little  show-case  in  which  a 
merchant  displayed  his  most  precious  wares,  and  examined  a 
necklace,  formed  of  large  beads  of  ambergris  and  musk, 
with  a  great  turquoise,  cut  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  hung 
at  its  apex.  The  stone  was  of  a  magnificent  blue — the  blue 
of  the  sky  after  a  shower,  so  pure,  so  soft,  that  the  sight  of 
it  was  a  caress  to  the  eye. 

"  How  much?"  asked  the  officer,  indicating  the  necklace. 

"  Five  hundred  English  pounds,  not  a  penny  less,"  re- 
plied the  shop-keeper,  a  Persian  merchant  attired  in  an 
elegant  gown  of  violet  silk,  embroidered  with  gold-and-silver 
thread. 

"  Come,  come  ;  no  joking.  You  ask  too  much,"  said  the 
officer,  who  had  adopted  the  invariable  Eastern  custom  of 
haggling  over  any  and  all  bargains. 

"You  need  not  take  it,"  said  the  Persian;  "in  fact,  I 
could  not  sell  it  to  you  now.  Perhaps,  in  five  days,  I  may 
be  able  to  let  you  have  it.  I  have  promised  to  keep  it  that 
long.  The  person  from  whom  I  had  it  stipulated  that  time  in 
which  to  buy  it  back." 

"  Indeed?"  said  the  officer,  descending  from  his  horse  to 
examine  the  ornament  more  closely  ;  "  and  who  is  this  per- 
son ?" 

"A  woman,  and  a  very  beautiful  one.  She  belongs  to  the 
harem  of  an  Afghan  emir,  who  has  gone  to  Cabul  and  is  ex- 
pected back  any  day  now.  She  was  obliged  to  pawn  the 
stone,  finding  herself  short  of  money." 

"A  beautiful  Afghan,  eh?:'  broke  in  one  of  the  other  offi- 
cers, from  his  saddle  ;  "  we  must  see  her.  It  might  be  possi- 
ble to  profit  by  the  absence  of  the  emir.  What  do  you  say, 
gentlemen  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  where  she  lives,"  said  the  Persian,  sud- 
denly becoming  very  grave. 

"  Are  you  lying  to  us,  you  old  rascal  ?  "  laughed  the  officer; 
"but  come,  we  are  blocking  the  wheels  of  trade,  and  all 
because  of  a  turquoise  and  a  woman.  Come,  Prince  Volde- 
mar,  let  us  go  on." 

"Wait  a  moment,"  replied  the  officer,  to  whom  these 
words  were  addressed,  he  who  had  dismounted  to  examine 
the  turquoise  ;  "  I  shall  come  to-morrow,  alone,"  he  added,  in 
the  merchant's  ear  ;  "  meanwhile,  put  this  necklace  aside,  and 
show  it  to  no  one.  If  the  lady  of  whom  3Tou  speak  does  not 
come,  I  shall  buy  it.  The  inscription  pleases  me  :  '  That 
•which  is  past  is  a  dream — that  which  remains,  a  desire.'  " 

"  I  shall  obey  your  highness,"  replied  the  Persian,  as  he  re- 
ceived the  ornament  from  the  officer's  white-gloved  hands, 
and  he  deposited  it  in  an  Indian  coffer  of  green  ivory,  crusted 
with  silver. 

The  officers  departed  at  a  gallop,  amused  at  the  fright  of 
the  peasants  who  fled  before  them,  pressing  themselves 
against  the  walls  and  shop-fronts.  Soon  they  emerged  from 
the  narrow  street  of  the  bazaar  into  a  square  surrounded  by 
covered  galleries,  in  the  middle  of  which  stood  a  basin  of 
marble,  green  with  age,  in  which  played  a  little  fountain  of 
limpid  water.  The  fountain  was  shaded  by  a  roof  sustained 
by  slender  columns  of  blue-enameled  porcelain,  about  which 
twined  dragons  and  serpents  in  relief. 

"  Where  shall  we  go  now  ? "  asked  one  of  the  officers, 
turning  toward  the  others  ;  "we  must  find  something  to  do." 

"  Easier  said  than  done,"  returned  one  of  his  companions  ; 
"  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  do  in  this  dog's  country.  If 
the  powers  that  be  would  only  find  us  a  little  fighting  to  do,  it 
would  be  a  very  welcome  diversion." 

"  Yes,  if  we  could  kill  a  few  Afghans  once  in  awhile,  it 
would  keep  our  livers  in  order.  But  no — we  must  simply  sit 
down  and  wait." 

While  his  companions  railed  at  their  fate,  Prince  Yoldemar 
remained  silent  and  preoccupied,  though  he  showed  no  less 
ennui  than  they  in  the  pure  and  commanding  lineaments  of 
his  handsome  face.  He  had  come  to  Asia  a  year  before  to 
lead  an  active,  military  life  ;  but,  save  for  a  few  skirmishes 
with  Bokharan  marauders,  who  were  not  even  brigands,  he 
had  found  nothing  but  the  enervating  existence  of  the  Orient, 
in  which  life  seems  one  long  waiting  for  something  that  never 
comes. 

Having  a  large  revenue  at  his  disposal,  he  had  for  a  time 
amused  himself  by  furnishing  his  house  after  the  fashions  of 
Central  Asia.  He  had  a  Sartian  salon,  a  Mongolian  salon, 
an  Indian  work-cabinet  where  it  was  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing but  dream,  a  Russian  dining-room,  furnished  with  heavy 
wooden  furniture,  painted  and  varnished  in  the  ancient  Musco- 
vite style.  His  house  was  crowded  to  the  ceilings  with  bibelots. 
He  gave  his  companions  entertainments  after  the  fashion  of 
tne  country- — astonishing  young  women  danced  before  them 


and  gazed  languishingly  at  him  from  jDeneath  their  Sartian 
veils  ;  but  not  one  of  them  had  the  fortune  to  fix  his  attention. 

A  general  brought  out  his  daughter,  a  pretty  little  blonde, 
from  the  convent  at  Smolna.  She  married  within  the  year — 
the  favored'one  being  an  adroit  young  aide-de-camp  of  the 
general — and  devoted  herself  to  her  duties  as  a  young  wife, 
and  soon  as  a  young  mother.  The  animation  she  had 
brought  to  her  father's  dinners  and  receptions  and  to  the  rid- 
ing excursions  into  the  country  ceased  almost  immediately 
after  the  wedding.  Again  the  old  question,  "  What  shall  we 
do  to  be  amused  ?  "  presented  itself.  The  young  men  drank 
and  gambled  ;  but  Prince  Voldemar,  who  cared  for  neither 
wine  nor  cards,  relapsed  into  a  state  of  inertia  little  better  than 
melancholy. 

Seated  now  by  the  fountain,  gazing  blankly  at  the  tiny 
thread  of  water  that  shot  up  in  its  midst,  he  vaguely  heard  its 
gentle  plash  mingling  with  the  complaints  of  his  companions. 

Suddenly  a  shadow  fell  on  the  sun-whitened  square.  The 
prince  raised  his  head  and  sought  the  object  that  could  cause 
this  purpling  shadow.  He  beheld  a  gray  horse,  trotting 
quickly  along,  covered  with  a  cloth  of  green-and-rose  color 
embroidered  with  silver,  the  bridle  and  head-stall  starred  with 
facets  of  onyx  on  which  were  engraved  verses  from  the 
Koran  ;  at  its  breast  shone  an  enormous  stone  of  citron-color 
in  a  silver  setting,  and  a  fringe  of  little  balls  of  onyx,  green, 
cream-colored,  red,  and  orange,  embellished  its  rich  trappings. 
At  the  side  of  the  superb  beast  ran  an  Afghan  servant^nd 
gracefully  installed  in  the  red-velvet  saddle  was  a  woman. 
She  was  carefully  veiled  from  head  to  foot,  her  blue-and-gold 
garment  falling  in  graceful  folds  about  her.  The  horse 
traversed  the  square  at  a  sharp  trot,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  the  vision  disappeared. 

"  Who  is  that  woman  ?  "  the  officers  wondered  ;  "  we  must 
find  out,"  and,  delighted  at  any  diversion,  they  turned  their 
horses'  heads  and  hurried  after  her ;  but  the  brief  time  lost  in 
contemplating  her  had  sufficed  for  her  to  disappear. 

"  She  has  vanished  into  the  earth,"  one  of  the  officers  de- 
clared. 

"  Or  into  the  sky,"  said  Prince  Voldemar. 

"  Always  poetical,  prince,"  replied  the  officer  ;  "  however, 
it  is  dinner-time,  and  we  are  invited  to  the  governor-general's. 
We  have  just  time  to  change  our  uniforms." 

A  few  days  later,  Prince  Voldemar  had  his  favorite  mare 
Smaragda  (Emerald)  saddled,  and,  as  if  led  by  the  hand  of 
fate,  he  returned  to  the  Persian  merchant's  shop  and  asked  for 
the  turquoise  necklace. 

"  The  lady  returned  and  bought  it  back,  excellency,"  replied 
the  merchant. 

"  Confound  the  luck  !  "  cried  the  prince,  angrily. 

"  Console  yourself,  excellency,  I  shall  find  another  to  please 
you.     Now,  how  would  this " 

The  prince  glanced  abstractedly  at  the  stones  the  merchant 
spread  before  him  in  an  onyx  vase,  pouring  them  out  of  a 
sack  of  rose-colored  silk,  broidered  with  gold. 

"  There  is  not  one  so  beautiful,"  he  said  ;  "  and  I  wanted 
the  other.     Do  you  know  who  this  woman  is  ?  "  " 

"  No,  excellency.  She  came  here  mounted  on  a  gray 
horse,  covered  with  a  green-and-rose  cloth,  which  I  admired 
greatly — such  as  are  made  only  at  Horns,  in  Syria.  She  told 
me  that  her  father  had  brought  it  for  her  on  his  return  from  a 
pilgrimage  to  Mecca." 

"  What's  that  you  say  ?  "  cried  the  prince — "  it  must  be  the 
same  woman.     Had  she  an  Afghan  with  her  ?  " 

"  Yes,  excellency ;  she  was  closely  veiled,  but,  as  she 
counted  the  gold  she  gave  me,  she  raised  a  corner  of  her  veil, 
and  I  saw  her  superb  eyes  and  a  complexion  like  the  petal  of 
a  white  rose." 

"  I  will  give  you  two  hundred  roubles  if  you  find  this 
woman  and  the  turquoise  for  me." 

"  Excellency,  how  should  I  find  them  ?  I  stay  always  in 
my  shop,  and  I  did  not  see  which  way  she  went.  The  city  is 
large  and  the  houses  are  mysterious  behind  their  walls.  But 
I  can  commend  to  you  a  Jew,  who  comes  to  buy  merchandise 
in  the  bazaar  to  sell  to  the  porters  of  the  houses.  He  may 
be  able  to  give  you  some  information.  Perhaps  he  knows 
this  unknown.  But,  be  guarded,  excellency  ;  if  she  be  the 
wife  of  an  Afghan,  it  will  be  dangerous  to  pursue  this  ad- 
venture. The  Afghans  have  an  evil  name — and  they  are  jeal- 
ous as  devils." 

"  I  fear  no  Afghans.  Send  me  this  Jew  this  evening,"  re- 
plied the  prince,  remounting  his  horse. 

In  vain  he  rode  slowly  through  the  streets  about  the  square, 
peering  at  the  houses  :  no  young  Afghan  woman  appeared  at 
the  few  narrow  windows  that  opened  on  the  street.  Only  one 
old  daughter  of  India  showed  her  wrinkled  face  on  a  high 
terrace,  surrounded  by  a  lattice  on  which  clambered  a  sweet- 
smelling  jasmine.  Prince  Voldemar  looked  at  her  and  called 
— which  was  quite  enough  to  frighten  her  away.  It  was  mid- 
day, and  the  burning  sun  had  driven  the  hardiest  within  doors. 
The  prince,  weary  of  his  quest,  determined  to  return  to  his 
house,  feeling  that  he  must  cut  a  ridiculous  figure  as  the  only 
living  being  in  this  city  of  the  Sleeping  Beauty  of  the  Wood. 
He  followed  the  narrow  streets  that  led  to  bis  habitation  ;  at 
the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs,  the  servants  ran  out  and 
opened  the  gate,  which  gave  entrance  to  a  vine-covered  gal- 
lery. The  prince  stroked  his  horse's  neck  and  entered  the 
Sartian  salon,  which  was  lighted  by  a  cupola  of  yellow  glass, 
in  disks  like  the  bottoms  of  bottles.  A  table  set  in  the  Rus- 
sian style  awaited  him  ;  his  great,  white  hound  rose  lazily 
from  its  couch  on  a  tiger-skin,  and  leaned  its  head  upon  his 
knee  for  a  caress. 

The  prince  ate  quickly,  and  slipped  on  an  Asiatic  costume 
composed  of  trousers  and  a  khalat  of  light,  Bokharan  silk. 
Then  he  stretched  himself  out  on  a  divan,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  dreams  of  the  turquoise  and  the  mysterious  beauty. 
The  hours  dragged  slowly  along  ;  the  servants  were  still,  await- 
ing the  commands  of  their  master.  The  prince  fell  into  that 
condition  of  semi-somnolence  that  the  Orientals  call  kieffl,  in 
which  existence  is  suspended — one  is  half-asleep  and  half- 
awake,  one  knows  that  one  lives  and  yet  scarce  lives.  The 
Asiatic  delights  in  this  condition.  The  European  endures  it, 
but,  at  bottom,  it  wearies  him  and  seems  almost  like  some 
melancholy  nightmare. 


A  breath  of  fresh  air  stirred  the  orange,  citron,  and  pome- 
granate-trees in  the  garden,  and  came  in  through  the  wide, 
arched  door  of  the  Sartian 'salon.  The  profound  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  gentle  song  of  a  bird  peculiar  to  China 
and  Central  Asia — a  bird  whose  song  seems  pervaded  with 
melancholy  ;  it  commences  in  a  high  key,  which  sinks  by 
slow  gradations  to  the  bass  notes,  and  forms  a  kind  of  de- 
spairing wail,  which  affects  the  hearer  as  an  inexpressible  sor- 1 
row. 

At  six  o'clock  the  hound  rose  with  a  deep  growl.  A 
djighit  appeared  at  the  door  :  "A  Jew  craves  talk  with  your 
highness  ;  he  dares  to  say  he  is  expected.  Shall  he  be  thrust 
into  the  street  ?  " 

"  No  ;  let  him  come  in,"  replied  the  prince,  quickly. 

The  Jew  entered  a  few  moments  later.  He  advanced  with 
low  obeisances,  and  stood  respectfully  a  few  paces  fiom  the 
prince,  glancing  timidly  from  the  prince  to  the  hound,  which 
was  showing  its  enormous  white  fangs. 

"  Highness,  am  I  so  blessed  as  to  be  of  service  to  you?1! 
he  said,  laying  one  hand  on  his  skinny  chest.  He  was  clothed 
in  a  gown  of  lavender  silk,  worn  by  usage  and  faded  by  the 
sun.  The  two  hooped  ear-rings  that  hung  beneath  his  tur- 
ban trembled  in  his  abjectness  and  timidity. 

"  The  Persian  has  doubtless  told  you  what  I  desire,"  said 
the  prince  ;  "  find  me  this  woman  and  the  turquoise.  Can 
you  do  it  ?  " 

"  Can  I  ? "  replied  the  Jew  ;  "  I  could  find  you  a  needle 
lost  in  the  sands  at  the  ocean's  shore  ;  I  could  find  it  for  you, 
and  I  would  bring  it  to  you,  by  Moses  and  Aaron  I  swear  it 
Do  you  want  the  turquoise  first  or  the  woman  ?  " 

"Well — if  I  want  the  turquoise  fiist  ?" 

"  Very  good — I  will  steal  it.  What  would  I  not  do  for  so 
magnanimous  a  prince,  who  deigns  to  make  use  of  a  poor 
Jew  ?  " 

"  Can  you  do  it  ? — no  lies,  now  ! " 

"  May  I  never  celebrate  the  Sabbath  next  week,  if  I  do 
not  succeed,"  replied  the  Jew  ;  "and,  in  the  first  place,  I  wfll 
venture  to  suggest  to  your  highness  that,  having  the  turquoise 
first,  the  pretext  is  provided  for  attracting  the  lady.  As  to 
turning  the  turquoise,  that  is  your  affair  ;  but  you  can  keep 
them  both — the  turquoise  and  the  woman— if  it  please  your 
highness  to  do  so." 

"  As  to  that,  we  shall  see,"  responded  the  prince  ;  "5 
know  the  stone,  and  it  pleases  me.  I  do  not  know  the 
woman — she  remains  to  be  seen." 

"  Then  I  crave  permission  to  leave  your  highness.  This 
night,  by  two  o'clock,  you  shall  have  the  stone.  One  of  my 
colleagues  has  entrance  to  many  houses  of  the  city,  and  this 
one  should  be  of  their  number,"  and  the  Jew,  renewing  his 
obeisances,  retired  from  the  room. 

The  prince  remained  for  a  moment  in  deep  thought. 

"  I  will  return  the  turquoise,"  he  said,  at  last,  "for  it  is  only 
by  robbery  that  this  Jew  can  procure  it — at  least,  if  she  will 
not  give  it  to  me." 

It  was  only  eleven  o'clock  when  Prince  Voldemar  returned 
home  from  a  reception  at  the  governor-general's  house,  but  he 
found  awaiting  him  the  Jew,  who  offered  him  a  carved  sandal- 
wood box,  in  which  lay  the  necklace  and  the  turquoise. 

"  She  lives  in  the  street  of  the  Sartians,"  said  the  Jew,  with- 
out waiting  for  the  prince  to  recover  from  his  surprise,  "the 
second  house  from  the  Square  of  the  Fountain." 

"  Let  us  go  there,  then  ;  you  shall  show  me  the  house. 
For  I  have  no  desire  to  sleep  on  such  a  brilliant  moonlit 
night." 

"  Follow  me,  excellency.  But,  pray,  do  not  forget  that  at 
two  hours  before  dawn  I  must  pay  the  price  of  the  theft  to 
an  old  Hindoo  woman  who  serves  as  laundress  in  the 
household  of  the  Afghan  lady,  whose  name  is  Adaita.  The 
Hindoo  is  afraid  the  robbery  will  be  discovered,  and  at  day- 
break she  joins  a  caravan  on  its  way  to  Cabul." 

"  How  much  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  the  prince. 

"  Two  hundred  English  pounds  for  her  and  three  hundred 
for  me.     It  is  very  little,  excellency." 

The  prince  said  not  a  word,  but  entered  his  bed-chamber. 
Here  he  drew  aside  the  folds  of  the  many-colored  tapestries 
and  disclosed  the  little  iron  door  of  a  small  safe  built  into  the 
wall.  Opening  the  safe,  he  drew  forth  a  handful  of  gold,i 
which  he  thrust  into  his  pocket,  and  then  counted  out  live 
hundred  pounds.  Closing  this  secret  repository,  and  replacing 
the  hangings  so  that  they  offered  no  suggestion  of  concealing 
an  opening,  he  returned  to  the  Sartian  salon  and  paid  thei 
sum  due  to  the  Jew,  who  outdid  himself  in  bows  and  thanks. 

A  few  minutes  later,  the  prince,  mounted  on  a  black  Persian 
horse,  and  the  Jew,  astride  of  a  modest  ass,  made  their  way, 
side  by  side,  along  the  deserted  streets  of  the  sleeping  city. 
The  moon  alone  lit  up  the  irregularly  paved  streets  and  the 
staring  white  walls  of  the  houses. 

They  soon  arrived  before  a  house  with  an  arched  entrance 
of  faience  in  mosaic.  Within  this  arch,  between  two  pillars 
of  green  marble,  stood  a  heavy  wooden  door,  in  which  was  al 
small  iron-barred  window.  The  Jew  tapped  lightly  on  the 
bars  of  the  window,  and  immediately  a  brown  face  appealed, 
mutely  interrogating  them. 

"  Djelana,"  said  the  Jew,  "  here  are  the  two  hundred  pounds; 
you  can  leave  with  the  caravan  at  dawn." 

Djelana  mumbled  her  thanks  as  she  clutched  the  gold  in  I 
her  skinny  hands. 

"  Is  your  mistress  sleeping?  "  demanded  the  prince. 

"  No,  she  is  on  the  terrace.  Listen,  and  you  will  hear  heri 
guzla  and  her  song."  _ 

A  strange  melody  floated  gently  to  them  from  the  garden, 
and  they  heard  a  sweet  voice  singing  an  Afghan  love-song,  a 
passionate  lament  for  the  absent.  The  prince  frowned  as  lie 
caught  the  meaning  of  the  song — he  was  jealous  already. 

"I  wish  to  see  her,"  he  declared  briefly  to  the  Hindoo 
woman,  "  You  may  go  ;  but  leave  the  gate  open,  and  I  will 
enter.     You  need  have  no  fears  for  yourself." 

The  Hindoo  woman  held  out  her  brown  hand.  The  piince 
dropped  half-a-dozen  gold  pieces  into  it. 

"  Enter,"  said  she  ;  "  but  let  me  escape,"  and  passing 
quickly  between  the  horse  and  the  ass,  she  disappeared  around 
the  corner  of  the  street. 

"  Excellency,"  said  the  jew,  spurring  up  his  beast,  "may 
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wood  luck  attend  you.  I  have  performed  what  you  required 
of  me,  I  can  be  of  no  further  service  to  you.  In  fact,  my  ass 
need  bray  but  once  to  arouse  the  neighborhood." 

"  Go  to  the  devil,  you  cowardly  knave  !  "  muttered  the  prince, 
and  making  his  horse  enter  the  court  of  the  house,  he  tied  it 


The  Afghan  handecf  him  a  note  : 

i'What  is  this  the  emir  tells  me,  my  dear  prince  ?  "—the  governor 
wrote—"  a  woman  carried  off— at  your  house  !  Give  her  up  at  once 
and  nd  me  of  this  scandal." 

1  I  am  waiting,"  said  the  emir,  "  to  kill  her.     You  will  un- 


to a  ring  in  the  wall  and  closed  the  door  securely  behind  him  |  derstand,  prince,  that  my  wife,  having  spent  a  whole  day  here, 


to  prevent  a  surprise.  After  an  instant's  search,  he  found  a 
little  flight  of  blue  faience  steps  leading  up  to  the  terrace, 
whence  still  came  the  sounds  of  the  guzia.  Ascending  these 
steps,  he  found  himself  on  the  terrace,  which  was  covered 
with  white  Indian  cloths  and  lit  by  the  moon,  which  glittered 
on  his  silver  epaulets  and  aiguilets. 

With  a  cry  of  terror,  a  young  woman  rose  hurriedly  from 
a  couch  at  the  end  of  the  terrace.  The  officer  bowed  re- 
spectfully before  her. 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  me,"  he  said  ;  "permit  me  to 
approach  you — I  shall  not  advance  one  step  without  your 
permission." 

The  young  woman  stared  at  him  with  terror  in  her  great, 
dark  eyes.  She  was  dressed  in  a  garment  of  light  gauze, 
which  enveloped  her  supple  figure  like  a  transparent  cloud. 
Her  arms,  bare  to  the  shoulder,  were  extended  before  her  in 
a  gesture  of  alarm.  Her  black  tresses  fell  in  heavy  waves  to 
her  little  feet,  which  were  shod  in  slippers  of  orange  velvet. 

The  prince  sank  upon  one  knee,  and  laid  his  hand  upon 
bis  heart  and  upon  his  forehead,  after  the  Oriental  custom. 

"  What  seek  you,  what  do  you  want  ?  Allah,  Allah,  what 
is  this  man  ?  " 

11  What  I  seek,"  replied  the  prince,  "  is  your  love.  Since  I 
saw  you,  some  days  ago,  I  have  suffered  much.  Before  I 
had  seen  you,  I  loved  you.  I  am  he  who  wished  to  acquire 
your  turquoise,  at  no  matter  what  price,     I  have  it — here  it 


is  no  longer  worthy  of  a  true  Mohammedan.' 


Talking  of  balls,  one  of  the  big  photographic  esta 
ments  of  the  city  remains  open  all  night  whenever  festi 
of  an  unusual  order  are  toward,  so  that  ladies  and  gentlemen 
—ladies  especially,  in  their  elegant  evening-dresses— may  get 
their  portraits  done  by  the  electric -light,  on  their  way  to  or 
from  the  place  of  entertainment.     Curious  parallels  might  be 


The  prince  looked  at  the  emir-a  superb  warrior,  bronzed,  =■  mdrcurltrrn^Ltn^"  ^  ^  f'  ^  T* 
■"-    •"-«■=-   ■    ■  was  ln  "s  Place  and  the  pearl-powder  lay  immaculate 


with   brilliant   black   eyes   and   a  proud   and  energetic  air 
he  wore  a  robe  of  white  cloth   embroidered  with  gold,  his 
green  turban  was  made  of  costly  cashmere,  and  an  arsenal  of 
arms,  studded  with  emeralds,  rubies,  and  sapphires,  thrust 
in  his  sash. 


"  What !     Why — how,"  stammered  Adalta 

"  I  had  it  stolen  from  you,  and  I  bought  it  to  return  it  to 
you.     Will  you  receive  it  again  ?  " 

Adaita  evidently  feared  to  advance,  so  the  prince  rose  and 
handed  her  the  turquoise,  which  she  took  as  if  in  a  dream. 

•'  Unhappy  man,"  said  she,  "  I  am  married.  If  my  hus- 
band should  return  he  would  kill  us  both.  Why  did  you 
come  here  ?  The  Afghan  women  are  not  for  you  Russians — 
save  yourself  while  there  is  yet  time  !  " 

"  What  is  life  to  me  without  you  ?  "  replied  the  prince.  "  I 
shall  remain." 

"Oh,  what  can  you  be  thinking  of?  I  am  lost !  Do  you 
see  that  ruddy  line  in  the  east  ?  It  is  the  coming  dawn,  and 
my  servants  will  soon  be  astir.  Go,  I  implore  you.  My 
husband  has  left  six  Afghans  at  home,  they  will  murder  you. 
And  what  is  this  ? — your  horse  in  the  court-yard  !  Come 
quickly,  and  fly  1 " 

Terror  lent  wings  to  her  feet ;  she  flew  down  the  stairs, 
followed  by  the  prince,  and  unfastened  the  horse  with  her 
little  jeweled  hands. 

"  Save  yourself,  go,  I  implore  you  !  "  she  cried,  and  she 
ran  to  the  gate  and  flung  it  open. 

The  prince  leaped  into  the  saddle. 

"  I  go,"  he  said,  "but  not  without  you,"  and,  giving  her  no 
time  for  reflection,  he.  lifted  her  before  him  on  the  saddle  and 
set  out  at  a  gallop  for  his  own  house. 

That  morning,  at  sunrise,  to  the  consternation  of  the 
servants  of  the  Afghan's  house,  they  found  -the  gate  of  the 
court-yard  open  and  their  mistress  gone — disappeared  utterly. 
The  Afghan  servitor  whose  duty  it  was  to  accompany  the 
lady  on  her  excursions  about  the  city,  signaled  to  his  com- 
panions to  be  silent.  Bending  over  the  pavement,  he  sought 
for  traces  of  the  flight.  Here  and  there,  in  the  interstices  be- 
tween the  stones,  the  sand  retained  the  imprint  of  a  horse's 
iron-shod  hoofs.  He  emerged  from  the  court-yard,  and  con- 
tinued his  search,  never  missing  the  slightest  sign.  That 
evening  he  returned. 

"  I  know   where  she  is,"  he  said 
master's  coming." 

Meanwhile,  the  prince  was  trying  to  tame  the  wild  dove  he 
had  caught.  He  overwhelmed  her  "with  attentions  and 
caresses.  She  ensconced  herself  in  a  comer  of  the  divan  in 
the  Sartian  salon,  and  would  listen  to  nothing.  The  prince  gave 
out  that  he  was  ill  'and  would  see  no  one,  in  order  not  to  be 
disturbed.  To  be  loved  by  her,  to  feel  her  arms  creep- 
ing about  his  neck,  to  rest  her  head   upon  his  breast  and 

kiss  her  long,  silky  hair the  prince  would  have  given  his 

life  to  experience  that  sensation  of  soft  delight.  He  passed 
the  whole  day  on  his  knees  before  his  idol ;  he  kissed  her 
feet,  but  she  drew  them  back  affrighted. 

41  Let  me  go  home,"  she  said  ;  "  give  me  my  liberty.  I  am 
accursed,  to  be  loved  by  a  Christian.  I  am  afraid — I  am 
afraid  ! "  and  she  hid  her  face  in  her  hands,  which  he  tried  to 
draw  away,  imploring  her  to  have  pity  on  him.  He  wept,  he 
sobbed,  at  her  feet.  His  love  grew  only  the  stronger,  and  he 
neither  slept  nor  ate. 

"  I  am  alone  and  miserable,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  die  with- 
out your  love.     Have  pity  on  me  !     You  will  soon  love  me." 

Night  fell,  and  the  Persian  lanterns  were  lit  and  cast  a 
ruddy  glow  on  the  rugs  and  divans.  Adaita  was  tired,  lan- 
guid, wom  by  the  struggle  against  this  handsome  young  man, 
who  bums  her  with  his  breath,  clasps  her  with  his  nervous 
hands.  He  drew  her  trembling  toward  him.  She  shivered 
with  fear — with  emotion — with  languor. 

The  prince's  head,  with  its  crisp  curls,  bent  toward  her,  he 
kissed  her  long  and  passionately,  and  they  were  both  sinking 
in  a  dream  of  love — when  they  were  startled  by  a  sudden 
knock  on  the  door. 

"  Your  highness,"  said  the  voice  of  a  djighit,  "  an  Afghan 
wishes  to  speak  with  you.  He  comes  from  the  governor- 
general,  and  says  he  can  not  wait." 

The  prince  did  not  reply  at  once.  He  covered  Adaita 
with  kisses. 

"  Your  highness,  your  highness  !  "  cried  the  djighit. 

"Yes,  I  am  coming,"  replied  the  prince,  gently  letting 
Adaita  sink  back  upon  the  sofa  ;  "  I  shall  return  immediately, 
my  darling,  my  adored  one,"  he  whispered. 

He  entered  his  work-cabinet,  and  saw  an  Afghan  whom  he 
did  not  know. 

"  What  do  you  wish  ? "  he  demanded. 


"  Do  you  think  I  shall  give  her  up  to  you  that  you  may 
assassinate  her?  You  are  mad,"  replied  the  prince,  anger  and 
jealousy  getting  the  better  of  him. 

"  Then  it  is  you  whom  I  shall  kill !  "  cried  the  Afghan,  draw- 
ing his  cimeter. 

The  prince  had  barely  time  to  spring  to  a  trophy  of  arms 
on  the  wall  and  seize  a  yatagan.  But  the  Afghan's  cimeter, 
more  prompt,  fell  upon^is  left  arm,  making  an  ugly  gash. 

"  Ah,  you  would  strike  me  unarmed  !  "  cried  the  prince  : 
"now,  defend  yourself,  I  shall  give  no  quarter." 

The  Afghan  cast  a  glance  about  him,  and  his  eye  fell  on  a 
low  table  of  nacre  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  covered  with 
rare  bibelots.  The  prince  saw  that  it  was  in  the  way,  and 
with  one  hand  tossed  it  into  the  garden.  At  the  crash  of  its 
fall,  a  number  of  djighits  rushed  into  the  room  and  were 
about  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  Afghan. 

'•  Go  !  Leave  me  with  this  man,"  cried  the  prince  ;  "  I 
command  you." 

The  djighits  retired. 

The  Afghan  took  up  his  stand  in  the  comer  of  the  salon, 
facing  the  garden-door.  He  was  in  the  shadow,  while  the 
moon  threw  a  white  light  on  the  marble  pavement  of  the  ter- 
race and  the  arches  about  the  garden,  against  which  the 
prince's  figure  made  a  black  silhouette. 

The  combat  began  with  a  few  passes,  in  which  each  tried 
the  other's  mettle,  the  Afghan's  cimeter  always  meeting  a 
firm  guard  in  the  prince's  yatagan.  Then  both  drew  back  to 
resume  the  combat  with  new  fury.  The  Afghan  stooped 
and  sought  to  bring  the  prince  down  by  wounding  him  in  the 
leg.  The  latter  divined  this  intention,  let  him  succeed,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  drove  his  weapon  into  the  Afghan's  chest 
till  the  blood  spurted.  But,  in  spite  of  this  wound,  the  Afghan 
hurled  himself  on  the  prince,  and  gave  him  a  deep  cut  in  the 
side ;  but,  in  the  darkness,  he  did  not  see  the  point  of  the 
yatagan  concealed  in  the  shadow  of  the  prince's  body,  and 
fell  upon  it  with  all  his  weight.  The  combat  was  at  an  end. 
Prince  Voldemar,  himself  dripping  with  blood,  called  his 
djighits. 

"  Deliver  up  this  body  to  the  emir's  suite,"  he  directed, 
"  and  dress  my  wounds  quickly  and  wash  away  this  blood." 
Half  an  hour  later,  he  reentered  the  salon  where  Adaita 
awaited  him.  An  immense  vase  of  roses  filled  the  room  with 
waves  of  perfume.  The  -prince  selected  a  flower  and  offered 
it  to  the  young  woman.  A  drop  of  blood  fell  from  his  fore- 
head upon  the  rose. 

"  What  is  that  ? "  cried  the  startled  Adaita. 
"  It  is  nothing — a  mere  scratch  on  my  forehead.     A  caress 
from  you  will  cure  it,"  and,  sinking  upon  the  divan,  he  rested 
his  head  on  the  young  woman's  shoulder. 

"  Ah,  how  happy  I  am,"  he  murmured,  with  a  deep  sigh  ; 
"  you  are  mine  at  last,  mine  alone — my  soul,  my  star,  my 
adored  one." 

He  drew  toward  him  the  charming,  anxious  face  of  Adaita, 
and  exhaled  his  last  breath  in  a  supreme  kiss.  His  soul 
winged  its  way  into  the  infinite,  while  his  limp  body  rolled  at 
the  feet  of  the  fair  Afghan. 

When  the  djighits  entered  the  Sartian  salon  in  the  mom- 
let  us  wait  for  the  I  mg>  *Qev  found  only  the  corpse  of  Prince  Voldemar,  already 
1  cold  in  death.  Adaita  had  disappeared.  In  spite  of  all  in- 
quiries, she  was  never  found.  It  was  thought  that  she  joined 
one  of  the  caravans  then  passing  through  Samarcand  on  their 
way  to  Mecca,  and,  as  a  veiled  woman  is  sacred  to  all  Moslems, 
she  was  not  recognized. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut  from 
the  French  of  Lydie  Paschkofj. 


PARISIAN    NOTES. 


'  Parisina's  "  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 


Small  affairs  of  one  sort  and  another  are  occupying  our 
minds  just  now  ;  we  have  no  big  event  on  hand  of  such  in- 
tense interest  as  to  cause  everything  else  to  pale  before  it.  It 
often  happens  so  in  the  middle  of  the  season.  Of  course  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  has  anything  really  to  do  with 
the  matter.  There  are  as  many  crimes,  as  many  scandals,  in 
the  season  as  out  of  it  ;  but  there  is  more  doing  altogether, 
and  no  time  to  wear  one  subject  threadbare  in  society  or  in 
the  daily  press.  Since  the  "  Thermidor  "  fiasco,  there  has 
been  no  pre?niere  of  importance.  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
of  the  premiere  or  the  seconde  at  the  Elysee ;  one  presi- 
dential ball  is  so  like  another  that,  indeed,  there  is  really  very 
little  to  tell.  Under  the  Carnot  rale,  these  affairs  are  so  per- 
fectly managed  that  you  have  not  even  the  resource  of  grum- 
bling, as  you  would  if  they  were  mismanaged — if  there  were 
too  great  a  crowd,  or  too  little  to  eat,  if  the  hosts  shirked 
their  business,  and  when  you  arrived  they  had  quitted  the 
presence  chamber,  or  there  wer»  any  just  or  unjust  cause  of 
complaint.  The  point  that  struck  me  most  was  the  extraor- 
dinary dearth  of  pretty  women.  But,  really,  M.  and  Mme. 
Carnot  could  not  be  held  responsible  for  that,  though  I  ex- 
pect it  is  somewhat  due  to  their  desire  to  eliminate  and  erad 


on  the  feminine  face,  and  those  taken  afterward,  when  the  sit- 
ters looked  somewhat  the  worse  for  wear,  and  their  draperies 
were  tumbled  and  their  flowers  crashed,  or  the  plastron-and- 
white  cravat  before  and  after  supper. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  the  camera  had  plenty  of  work  cut 
out  for  it  on  Mardi  Gras,  when  there  was  the  usual  bal-masque 
at  the  Opera.  No,  it  was  not  like  the  balls  of  preceding 
years,  for  the  directors,  in  a  praiseworthy  attempt  to  replenish 
their  coffers  and  render  these  festivities  available  to  more 
people,  had  reduced  the  prices  one-half.  Well,  it  looked  what 
it  was,  a  ten-franc  affair.  Strange  to  say,  for  the  first  time 
it  set  people  wondering  why  masked  balls  were  held  on  that 
day,  since  the  doors  do  not  open  until  very  near  midnight 
after  which  it  is  not  Shrove  Tuesday  at  all,  but  Ash  Wednes- 
day. Well,  Paris  qui  f  amuse  does  not  care  much  about 
Lent,  and  if,  perforce,  it  must  sit  down  in  sackcloth  and  ashes, 
one  time  will  do  as  well  as  another. 

But  clericalism  is  the  rage  just  now  in  a  certain  set,  and 
those  who  never  bothered  themselves  about  the  rules  of  the 
church  have  suddenly  become  mighty  particular.  Many— 
anything  rather  than  straight-laced  people— professed  them- 
selves terribly  shocked  about  the  Hugo-Daudet  marriage 
which  was  solemnized  by  the  mayor  and  his  clerks  in  the  town 
hall  of  the  Arrondissement  of  Passy  instead  of  at  church,  as,  of 
course,  it  should  have  been,  if  they  had  been  good  Catholics,'  or 
even  thorough-paced  hypocrites.  You  had  doubtless  heard  that 
the  great  Hugo's  granddaughter  was  affianced  some  months 
since  to  the  eldest  son  of  Alphonse  Daudet.  It  was  quite  a 
love  match,  though  if  young  Leon  had  looked  only  for  wealth 
he  could  hardly  have  found  a  better  dowered  bride,  for  Victor 
Hugo  realized  a  big  fortune,  and  it  was  all  for  the  two  be- 
loved children  of  his  dead  son  Charles— Georges  and  Jeanne. 
As  for  Jeanne,  she  was  the  very  apple  of  the  old  man's  eye, 
and  he  has  celebrated  her  name  in  prose  and  verse.  And  if 
in  that  spirit  world  to  which  the  loving  soul  of  the  past  has 
sped,  it  can  look  back  to  what  is  done  on  earth,  surely  it  would 
rejoice  that  his  granddaughter  should  mate  herself  with  one 
so  worthy  of  her,  for  Leon  Daudet  is  a  fine  fellow,  and  thor- 
oughly deserves  his  good  fortune  in  winning  such  a  charm- 
ing bride.  It  was  the  grandfather's  express  desire  that  when- 
ever Jeanne  was  wed  the  marriage  should  be  a  civil  one  ;  she 
and  her  mother  and  guardian — her  mother's  second  husband, 
II.  Lockroy — made  it  a  sine  qua  non.  If  the  bridegroom  in- 
sisted on  solemn  Catholic  nuptials,  he  must  look  elsewhere 
for  a  wife.  We  are  told  that  M.  and  Mme.  Alphonse  Daudet 
were  not  best  pleased,  but  their  son's  happiness  was  at  stake 
and  they  consented.  Although  shorn  of  priestly  rites,  the  cere- 
mony was  not  quite  of  the  cut-and-dried  order  one  naturally 
associates  with  a  registry-office.  The  Mairie  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  rare  plants  and  still  rarer  tapestry  from  the 
municipal  stores,  there  were  flowers  in  the  Salle  des  Manages 
— baskets  of  exotics  sent  by  Mme.  Carnot  and  the  wives  of 
the  ministers — and  a  full  band  of  musicians  to  play  the  wed- 
ding cortege  in  and  out,  besides  crowds  of  wedding  guests, 
bridesmaids,  and  wedding  favors.  The  ordinary  run  of  civil 
marriages  take  place  at  midday,  but  this  was  an  extraordinary 
occasion,  and  the  time  fixed  was  six  in  the  evening.  Mme. 
Lockfoy  held  no  reception  afterwards,  nor  had  there  been  a 
soire'e  de  cotttrat,  nor  the  usual  exhibition  of  trousseau  and 
presents  ;  the  happy  pair  drove  off,  after  the  knot  had  been 
tied,  to  their  own  little  dove-cote  (a  flat  in  the  Avenue  de 
l'Alma),  and  there  entertained  their  immediate  friends  and 
relatives  to  dinner — quite  an  uncommon  way  of  beginning 
housekeeping,  and  one  which  was  as  much  outside  the  ordi- 
nary code  of  etiquette  as  the  marriage  itself. 

The  lateness  of  the  hour  fixed  for  the  wedding  was  an  ex- 
cuse ready-made  for  Mme.  Camot's  not  attending  it,  as  she 
would  certainly  have  done  if  Mile.  Jeanne  Hugo — to  whom 
she  has  always  shown  much  kindness  and  attention — had 
been  married  according  to  the  usual  course.  How  difficult  it 
is  to  /nenager  a  lafois  la  chivre  et  le  chou!  Poor  president 
and  poor  Mme.  Carnot,  they  have  to  represent  at  once  a 
Catholic  and  an  atheist  France,  and  must  manage  it  as  best 
they  can.  I  told  you  some  time  since  that  it  was  supposed 
that  the  Pope  had  sent  the  Golden  Rose  to  the  Elysee  ;  it  is 
now  generally  understood  that  such  was  really  the  case — or, 
at  least,  that  His  Holiness  purposed  doing  so,  since  no  one 
else  has  been  chosen  as  the  recipient  of  this  annual  offering, 
which  was  doubtless  declined  humbly,  with  thanks,  for  fear 
of  what  the  radicals  would  say. 

Two  empresses — Euge'nie  and  Victoria — arrived  in  Paris 
this  week,  one  a  short  half  hour  after  the  other.  Strange  if 
they  had  met — the  widow  of  Napoleon  and  the  widow  of 
Frederick  1  When  Eugenie  stepped  out  of  the  Calais  train 
at  the  Northern  Railway  Station,  she  was  surprised  to  see  a 
crowd  of  people  waiting.  But  they  were  not  assembled  there 
for  her  ;  it  was  the  Dowager  Empress  of  Germany  whom 
they  had  come  to  meet.  And  hardly  had  the  former  driven 
off  with  Mme.  Lebreton,  than  the  Berlin  empress  was  sig- 
naled ;  embassadors  and  other  officials  pressed  forward  to 
welcome  the  noble  lady,  whose  coming  is  quite  an  event  and 
is  heralded  as  an  omen  of  peace  and  good-will  between  the 
two  countries,  which  have  hated  each  other  so  cordially 
throughout  the  last  twenty  years.  It  appears  that  the  empress 
is  delighted  with  her  reception  and  charmed  to  be  here — so 
pleased,  indeed,  that  she  is  going  to  stay  a  whole  week,  in- 
stead of  the  forty-eight  hours  specified  at  first.  She  and  her 
daughter,  Princess  Marguerite,  are  doing  the  sights,  driving 


icate  a  certain  unofficial  element  that  had  crept   in   of  late 

years,  and  to  render  these  entertainments  excessively  select  I  in  the  Bois,  on  the  boulevards,  and  wherever  they  go  they 

— in  a  purely  republican  sense.     Nowadays,  people  are  in-  excite  much  attention.     Perhaps  some  day  we  may  find  our- 

vited  to  the  Elysee  because  they  hold  responsible  situations,  selves  welcoming  Emperor  William — who  knows  ?     French- 

not  because  they  happen  to  be  the  husbands  or  the  fathers  of  men  can  forgive  a  man  much  who  has  humiliated  the  chan- 

professional  beauties,  or  because  they  go  everywhere  or  be-  cellor,  and  the  fall  of  Bismarck  may  possibly  cement  a  lasting 

long  to  that  hydra-headed  "  Tout  Paris,"  composed  of  such  a  peace.  Par] 

medley  of  discordant  units,  Paris,  February  ;o,  1891. 


6 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  i6,  1S91. 


WHICH    TOOK    HIM? 

Mrs.  Vincent,  widowed  and  wealthy,  looked  haughty  and 
fierce. 

It  was  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  sun  took  the 
liberty  to  intrude  through  the  window  into  the  library,  fur- 
nished in  purple  leather  and  walled  with  books,  which  had 
had  a  pretty  complete  rest  for  the  ten  years  that  the  late  Vin- 
cent had  been  in  his  grave. 
Mrs.  Vincent  sat  and  glared. 

Her  dark,  prominent,  and  wrathfully  astonished  eyes  had 
for  their  target  a  young  man,  in  whose  bearing  appeared  a 
singular  mixture  of  deference  and  defiance. 

He,  on  his  part,  saw  before  him  a  lady  under  fifty,  but  not 
far.  The  lips  were  yet  full  and  red,  and  her  figure,  though 
ample,  still  retained  agreeable  lines.  If  her  hair  was  white, 
the  black  eyebrows  held  their  color  and  emphasized  the  air  of 
command  to  which  the  Roman  contour  of  the  nose  most  con- 
tributed. 

"  Well,  I  never  !  "  she  cried,  slapping  down  a  pack  of  cards 
on  the  table. 

The  man  smiled  slightly. 

A  young  man,  with  curly  brown  hair,  cheerful  blue  eyes, 
up-twisted  mustache,  and  a  firm  chin — a  fresh,  alert,  compact, 
healthy  young  man,  whose  loose,  elegant  costume  proved  that 
he  understood  how  to  achieve  that  careless  grace  which  so 
charms  women.  An  intelligent  young  man,  with  cynical  con- 
fidence in  his  smile. 

He  stood  unfrightened,  just  the  sort  of  young  man  who 
should  not  be  what  he  was — secretary  to  a  mature  California 
Street  widow  of  spotless  reputation  and  large  means. 
"Well,  I  never  !  "  the  lady  exclaimed. 
The  young  man  spoke  resolutely  : 

"  No,  Mrs.  Vincent ;  I  shall  play  piquet  with  you  no  more. 
Piquet  is  a  good  enough  game,  and  I  am  not  averse  to  it,  in 
reason.  But  I  object  to  piquet  in  the  forenoon,  in  the  after- 
noon, and  in  the  evening,  six  days  in  the  week.  I  confess 
I'm  tired  of  piquet." 

"  In  that  case,  and  because  of  your  insolence,"  said  Mrs. 
Vincent,  with  cold  deliberation,  "you  may  consider  yourself 
discharged,  Mr.  Middles." 

"  Very  well,  ma'am."     And  he  turned  toward  the  door. 
11  Mr.  Middles  !  " 

He  halted,  his  hand  on  the  portiere,  and  faced  about. 
She  placed  her  glasses  on  her  modified  Roman  nose,  viewed 
him  steadily,  and,  toying  with  the  cards,  inquired  : 

"  Would  an  increase  of  salary  be  any  inducement,  sir  ?  " 
"  No." 

"  Then  go  ! " 

He  bowed  and  disappeared. 

Her  hand  sought  the  bell.  Jeames,  in  livery,  both  im- 
ported from  London,  responded. 

"  Hoggins,  Mr.  Middles  is  in  the  hall.  Say  to  him  that  I 
wish  to  see  him." 

The  secretary  returned,  overcoat  on  arm,  hat  in  hand. 
Mrs.  Vincent  threw  herself  back  in  her  chair,  and,  clasp- 
ing her  plump,  white  hands  above  her  head,  said,  in  the  con- 
ciliatory tone  of  the  negotiator  : 

"  Mr.  Middles,  let  us  not  act  hastily.  I  acknowledge  that 
I  can  not  well  spare  you.  Next  to  myself  you  are  the  best 
piquet-player  this  side  of  New  York." 

l(  I  know  it,  Mrs.  Vincent.     Indeed,  I  play  better  than  you." 

"  You  do  not  ! ;' 

"  I  do." 

His  frozen  calmness  cowed  her. 

There  was  feeling  in  her  words  that  followed  : 

"  You  loved  my  husband,  did  you  not  ?  " 

"  I  did.     He  was  a  father  to  me.     I  owe  my  education  to 

him,  and — and " 

"All  that  you  are." 
'*  Which  is  not  much,  Mrs.  Vincent." 

"  He  was  your  benefactor,  and  you  loved  him,  yet  you  refuse 
so  little  a  thing  as  to  play  piquet  with  your  benefactor's  widow." 
"  I  do.     Gratitude  has  its  limits." 

"  Evidently.  You  will  not  humor  an  old  woman's  weak- 
ness and  lighten  the  burden  of  her  loneliness?" 

"  I  will  not.  Besides,  it  is  not  a  weakness,  but  a  disease, 
this  insanity  for  piquet.  Moreover,  you  are  not  old.  On  the 
contrary,  Mrs.  Vincent,  you  are  still  a  charming  woman,  and 
by  withdrawing  yourself  from  the  world,  and  giving  yourself 
over  to  cards,  you  wrong  yourself.  Worse  than  that,  you 
fail  in  your  duty  to  your  daughter,  who  has  the  life  of  a  nun." 
w  That  is  nothing  to  you,  sir  !  " 
"  True." 

Again  he  moved  toward  the  door. 

"Will  nothing,"  asked  the  lady,  in  alarm,  "induce  you  to 
sit  down  to  a  game  with  me — just  one?  " 

"  Nothing  that  you  would  give,  Mrs.  Vincent." 
"  Pooh  !     You  know  very  well  that  I'll  give  anything  you 
ask.     I  can't  do  without  you.     What  is  it  you  want?" 
11  Yourself." 

"  Eh  ?     You  mean " 

"■That  neither  as  secretary,  protege,  nor  friend  shall  I  play 
piquet  with  you  again.     As  your  husband,  I  will." 
"  God  bless  my  soul  !  " 

To  no  woman  unburied  can  an  offer  be  either  long  surpris- 
ing or  disagreeable.  It  was  with  warmed  cheeks  and  softened 
eyes  that  the  widow  said  : 

"  Do  I  understand  that — that  you — you  love  me,  Ernst?" 
Mr.  Middles  bowed,  but  averted  his  glance. 
She  sighed  and  murmured  : 
"  Ah,  I  am  rich." 

"  Precisely,  Mrs.  Vincent.     You  are  rich,  you  love  to  play 
piquet,  and  I  am  the  best  player  on  the  Pacific  Coast.    If  you 
will  marry  me,  I  will  play  ;  if  not,  not." 
"Well?" 

"Under  the  circumstances,  I  do  not  see  that  more  can 
rationally  be  said." 
"  Cut  the  cards." 


Eighteen,  golden-haired,  slim,  supple,  adorable,  Adele  Yin- 


cent  flashed  her  scornful  eyes  on  the  visage  of  Mr.  Middles, 
who,  undisturbed,  sat  at  ease  in  the  conservatory. 

Mrs.  Vincent  played  solitaire  in  the  adjoining  library,  await- 
ing her  affianced  and  piquet. 

"  Why,  mamma  is  old  enough  to  be  your  mother,  Ernst 
Middles." 
"  I  know  it." 

"  Your  motive  in  making  this  monstrous  engagement  must 
be  purely  mercenary." 
"  Strictly." 

"And  you  feel  no  shame  in  making  the  admission  ?  " 
"  None." 
"  Faugh  ! " 
"  Thanks." 
"  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  so  well  expressing  my  feelings." 
She  sank  upon  a  lounge,  her  pretty  feet  crossed,  covered 
her  face  with  her  little  hands,  and  her  lovely  young  body  was 
shaken  with  sobs. 

"  Don't  cry,"  said  Mr.  Middles. 
"  I  can't  help  it.     Oh,  it  is  infamous  ! " 
"  Yes.     Still  I  congratulate  myself." 
"  Congratulate  yourself  !  " 

"Enthusiastically.     I  have  neither  the  brains  nor  energy 
to  conquer  a  fortune,  therefore  I  marry  one."     ' 
"  You  can  descend  to  that  ?  " 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  that  I  can.  I  am  not  the  fool  that  I 
might  be.  Many  men  quarrel  with  their  luck.  I  discover 
that  I  am  too  wise  for  such  folly.  Compose  yourself,  my 
dear  Adele.     I'll  be  a  father  to  you." 

"A  father!  You  are  but  eight  years  older  than  I.  Oh, 
Ernst,  consider.  You  have  been  a  son  to  mamma  and  a 
brother  to  me.  We  have  grown  from  childhood  together. 
Papa  loved  you.  Don't,  I  beg  of  you,  don't  make  us  all 
ridiculous  ! " 

"  Mv  word  is  given,  Adele.  As  a  gentleman,  1  must  keep 
it." 

"A  gentleman,  indeed!     I   thought  you  a  man,  with   a 
man's  courage,  a  man's  honor.     Oh  !  " 
"  Calm  yourself." 

"  Calm  myself  !  You  put  me  to  humiliation  and  sell  your- 
self and  your  talents  for " 

"  The  prizes  that  talent  gives  years  of  conflict  to  win.  I 
get  the  prizes  without  the  conflict." 

"  The  brave  young  man  who  was  to  face  the  world  and 
achieve  ! " 

"  I  have  outgrown  the  illusions  of  youth,  Adele." 
"  And  you  will  marry  a  woman  in  whose  crazed  sight  your 
chief  merit  is  your  skill  at  piquet?  " 
"  You  have  said  it." 

"  At  least  you  have  the  decency  not  to  pretend  that  you 
love  mamma." 

"  Love  is  a  luxury,  and  luxury  is  not  for  the  poor.     No  ;  I 
do  not  love  your  mother.     I  love  you." 
"  Me !  " 
"  I  have  for  years."  * 

"  You — you — never " 

"  Never  told  you.  Why  should  I  ?  Would  you  share 
poverty  with  me,  Adele?  Would  I,  loving  you,  permit  you? 
You  speak  of  my  talents.  I  have  tried  to  use  them.  They 
do  not  exist." 

"  And  you " 

"  Yes,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul.  Love  you  !  God  ! 
It  is  not  in  me  to  express  how  much  !  " 

"  I'm  very  glad  to  hear  it,"  said  Mrs.  Vincent,  wholly  open- 
ing the  library-door. 
"  Mamma  ! " 
"Hem!" 

"  One  word,  Ernst  Middles.     Would  you  as  Adele's  hus- 
band,- and  provided  for,  play  piquet  with  me  ?  " 
"  With  pleasure." 

"  You'd  better  marry  him,  Adele,  my  child." 
"  Oh,  mamma  !  after  what  has  happened  ?  " 
"  Come,  Mr.  Middles,  the  cards  are  waiting." 
"  But  I'm  neither  your  husband  nor  your  son-in-law,  Mrs. 
Vincent." 

"So.  Adele  make  up  your  mind  ;  yes  or  no.  Evidently  it 
must  be  one  or  the  other  of  us.  Now,  Mr.  Middles  ;  piquet, 
if  you  please." 

"Not  until  after  the  ceremony,  madam." 

San  Francisco,  March,  1891.       Arthur  McEwen. 


Pope  Pius  the  Ninth  was  popularly  supposed  to  be  ^.jetta- 
lore}  or  possessed  of  the  evil  eye.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
the  spell  seems  to  continue  even  fourteen  years  after  his  death. 
Every  year  a  memorial  service  is  celebrated  by  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  in  the  Chapelle-Sistine.  It  is  a  magnificent  cere- 
mony and  attended  by  all  the  diplomatic  corps  and  great 
functionaries  of  the  Papal  court,  but  on  each  occasion  one  of 
the  great  Roman  nobles  who  have  been  present  invariably 
died  a  few  days  afterward.  Last  year  it  was  Prince  Bar- 
berini  who  died  ;  this  year  it  has  been  another  equally  promi- 
nent member  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  The  result  is  that 
but  few  of  the  Roman  nobility  put  in  appearance  at  the  cere- 
mony in  question  and  the  gallery  reserved  for  their  use 
was  almost  empty.  The  service  was  intoned  thoroughout  by 
Leo  the  Thirteenth  himself  with  a  powerful  voice,  and  among 
many  characteristic  details  noted,  it  was  observed  that  when- 
ever the  Holy  Father  was  forced  to  take  a  high  note  he  raised 
himself  on  tip-toe  in  thoroughly  Italian  fashion. 


Mayor  Pettibone,  of  Cincinnati,  says  that  notwithstanding 
the  profound  peace  which  this  country  enjoys,  that  city  alone 
turns  out  on  an  average  ten  thousand  regular  army  swords 
every  year.  All  swords  made  in  this  country  are  dull,  except 
at  the  point ;  barbarous  nations  only  making  sharp-edged 
swords.  The  idea  of  refined  and  beautiful  warfare  is  to  kill 
without  mutilation,  and  a  blow  from  a  sharp  sword  might 
make  a  horrible  wound  without  causing  death.  The  finest 
swords  turned  out  in  Cincinnati  were  a  complete  outfit  for  the 
late  King  Kalakaua  and  his  retinue.  Swords  range  in  price 
from  eight  to  five  hundred  dollars. 


LATE     VERSE. 

A   Girl's  Lament. 
(TO  AN   OLD   BURDEN.) 

I  wish  I  were  like  yonder  gull 

That  fills  the  whole  gray  twilight  full 

With  flapping  of  wings  and  crying  dull 
All  in  the  winter  gloaming,  O. 

For  then  I'd  fly  with  wings  of  gray 
Over  the  sea  and  far  away, 
Seeking  my  lover,  brave  and  gay — 
'Tis  he  that's  long  of  coming,  O. 

I  put  my  apron  over  my  head, 
I  cried  till  both  my  eyes  were  red  : 
I  knew  it  was  my  heart  that  bled. 
The  skies  are  always  raining,  O. 

I  can  not  spin,  I  can  not  churn  ; 
No  more  the  griddle-cakes  I  turn  ; 
Cusha  is  lowing  in  the  barn — 
'Tis  she  that  is  complaining,  O. 

But  will  you  not  come  back,  come  back  ? 
My  cheeks  are  pale,  my  breath  is  slack  ; 
And  you  may  get  a  suit  of  black, 
And  court  another  love,  O. 

And  I  shall  wear  a  shroud  of  lawn 
With  many  a  posy  strewn  thereon. 
Ah,  woe!  I  fear  you're  dead  and  gone, 
For  you. were  never  a  rover,  O. 
— Katharine  Tynan,  in  tfie  National  Obsc, 


" 


My  Lady's  Coach. 
My  lady  hath  a  sable  coach 

And  horses  two  and  four  ; 
My  lady  hath  a  gaunt  bloodhound, 

That  runneth  on  before. 
My  lady's  coach  has  nodding  plumes; 

The  coachman  has  no  head. 
My  lady's  face  is  ashen  white, 

As  one  that  long  is  dead. 

'  Now.  pray,  step  in,"  my  lady  saith, 

"  Now,  pray,  step  in  and  ride  !  " 
'  I  thank  thee,  I  had  rather  walk 
Than  gather  to  thy  side." 
The  wheels  go  round  without  a  sound 

Of  tramp  or  turn  of  wheels. 
As  a  cloud  at  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
Onward  the  carriage  steals. 

'  Now,  pray,  step  in,"  my  lady  saith. 
"  Now,  prithee,  come  to  me." 
She  takes  the  baby  from  the  crib, 
And  sets  it  on  her  knee. 
The  wheels  go  round  without  a  sound 

Of  tramp  or  turn  of  wheels. 
As  a  cloud  at  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
Onward  the  carriage  steals. 

'  Now,  pray,  step  in,"  my  lady  saith, 
"  Now,  pray,  step  in  and  ride," 
Then,  deadly  pale,  in  wedding  veil, 
She  takes  to  her  the  bride. 
The  wheels  move  round  without  a  sound 

Of  tramp  or  turn  of  wheels. 
As  a  cloud  at  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight. 
Onward  the  carriage  steals. 

"  Now,  pray,  step  in,"  my  lady  saith, 
"  There's  room,  I  wot,  for  you." 
She  waved  her  hand,  the  coach  did  stand, 
The  Squire  within  she  drew. 
The  wheels  go  round  without  a  sound 

Of  tramp  or  turn  of  wheels. 
As  a  cloud  at  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Onward  the  carriage  steals. 

"  Now,  pray,  step  in,"  my  lady  saith, 
"  Why  shouldst  thou  trudge  afoot?" 
She  took  the  gaffer  in  by  her, 
His  crutches  in  the  boot. 
The  wheels  go  round  without  a  sound 

Of  tramp  or  turn  of  wheels, 
As  a  cloud  at  night,  in  the  pale  moonlight, 
Onward  the  carriage  steals. 


I'd  rather  walk  a  hundred  miles, 

And  run  by  night  and  day, 
Than  have  that  carriage  halt  for  me, 
And  hear  my  lady  say : 
"  Now,  pray,  step  in,  and  make  no  din, 
I  prithee,  come  and  ride. 
There's  room,  I  trow,  by  me  for  you, 
And  all  the  world  beside." 
— From  "  Traditional  Songs  of  Vu  West  of  England." 

Off  the  Coast  of  Panama. 
We  sailed  together.     How  that  little  phrase 

Brings  back  the  dream  the  voyage  was  to  me  ! 
Each  dav  swam  by,  lapped  in  a  golden  haze, 

Upon  the  violet  glory  or  the  sea. 

And  each  calm  night  on  that  enchanted  cruise 
How  long  we  watched  the  swaying  of  the  spars, 

Forgetting  feverish  coasts  and  deadly  dews 
Under  the  southern  splendor  of  the  stars. 

And  dear  the  memory  of  the  hours  we  spent 

In  sunburnt  ports— the  palms,  the  lithe,  dark  race, 

The  deep  sky's  quivering  blue,  the  way  we  went, 
The  surf,  the  wide-eyed  wonder  of  your  face. 

South,  ever  southward,  yearn  the  sick  at  heart, 
Nor  is  the  prompting  of  their  spirit  vain  ; 

For  onlv  there  to  hours  that  would  depart 

We  murmur  "Stay!"  nor  fear  to  lengthen  pain. 

To-day  to  that  charmed  land  we  left  behind 
The  ship  fares  back  as  lightly,  but  not  1. 

The  thought  of  you  flits  through  my  sombre  mind 
Like  tropic  bird  astray  in  northern  sky. 

— Annie  ImUc  Townsend  in  Poet-Lore. 


The  state  maintained  at  the~American  Legation  in  Paris, 
all  returning  travelers  agree,  was  never  so  great  as  now. 
Minister  Reid  has  what  is  practically  a  palace  on  the  Avenue 
Hoche,  and  is  said  to  spend  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year 
more  than  his  salary.  His  chef  is  conceded  by  many  to  be 
the  best  in  Paris  and  his  iMonday  evening  dinners  to  be 
gastronomic  revelations.' 


A  Washington  swell  has  a  five-thousand-dollar  brown 
poodle  that  was  formerly  the  property  of  the  King  of  Wurt- 
cmberg.     The  dog  feels  his  position  keenly. 


March  16,  1891. 


TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


THE    DAY. 

"Van  Gryse  "  tells  what  a  Cousin  Saw  at  a  Girl's  Afternoon. 

All  self-respecting  women  have  a  Day.  a  tea-table,  and  a 
tea-dress — a  long,  trailing,  flowing  garment  with  a  girdle  and 
wide  sleeves.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the  popularity  of 
the  Day — if  possible,  it  is  growing  more  of  a  national  custom 
and  less  of  a  passing  fashion.  It  has  taken  its  place  among 
the  serious  considerations  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and 
women  talk  of  "  establishing  their  Day  "  as  they  talk  of  estab- 
lishing their  daughters. 

Men,  too,  have  recognized  its  importance.  Thomas,  Rich- 
ard, and  Henry  call  on  the  Day  and  so  does  the  best  man — 
the  only  difference  being  that  he  calls  on  other  days,  and 
Thomas,  Richard,  and  Henry  do  not.  They  follow  a  strict 
regimen.  Looking  as  lovely  as  a  June  rose,  in  his  four-but- 
ton cutaway,  his  tall  hat,  his  yellow  gloves,  and  his  red-pink 
boutonniere,  Thomas  pulls  the  bell  at  a  few  moments  before 
six.  Thomas,  who  would  as  soon  lay  him  down  and  die  as 
be  out  of  the  fashion,  always  manages  to  amve  at  a  few  mo- 
ments before  six.  If  it  is  only  two  or  three,  that  is  sufficient. 
But  if,  by  some  unfortunate  accident,  he  has  been  detained 
and  on  looking  at  his  watch  finds  that  it  is  a  few  moments 
after  six,  he  swears  a  deep  and  deadly  swear  under  his  mus- 
tache, and  turns  down  a  side-street  and  goes  home.  It  would 
mortify  his  proud  spirit  to  be  ushered  into  the  parlor  when 
Miss  had  gone  upstairs  to  dress  for  dinner,  which  Miss  always 
does  upon  the  stroke  of  six. 

By  three  in  the  afternoon,  Miss  is  ready  to  receive  visitors, 
and  goes  about  her  drawing-room  arranging  some  flowers  in 
long-necked  jars,  and  talking  to  her  old  cousin,  who,  being  a 
cousin,  is  allowed  to  address  her  by  her  Christian  name  and 
come  and  pay  calls  which  last  all  afternoon.  Miss  is  one  of 
the  prettiest  and  most  stylish  girls  in  town,  as  evidence  of 
which  she  wears  her  heavy  hair  parted  severely  on  her  fore- 
head and  drawn  back  into  a  knot  behind,  stuck  through  with 
strange,  barbaric-looking  pins.  She  wears  a  straight,  slim 
dress  of  gray,  with  a  bunch  of  shaded  violets  in  the  front,  and 
the  dress  fits  her  in  a  way  which  suggests  that  she  knows 
how  serious  a  matter  it  is  to  be  the  possessor  of  a  handsome 
figure. 

She  is  just  cogitating  on  the  proper  place  to  put  a  milky 
Venetian-glass  bottle,  holding  one  American  beauty-rose, 
when  her  dear  friend — the  dashing  Birdie  Tompkins — ap- 
pears. Birdie,  blooming  from  the  fresh  air  without,  looks  too 
lovely  for  anything.  Her  cheeks  are  like  the  American 
beauty-rose  ;  her  waist  is  as  small  as  her  eyes  are  big  ;  furs 
are  muffled  up  round  her  neck,  and  when  she  draws  her 
hand  from  her  muff,  the  cousin  notices  that  she  wears  tiny, 
red  dog-skin  gloves,  like  a  man's,  clasped  at  the  wrist  with 
two  patent  buttons.  The  young  ladies  do  not  kiss — they 
shake  hands  in  a  manly  way  and  then  sit  round  the  tea- 
table. 

This  is  a  beautiful,  glittering  mystery  to  uninitiated  eyes. 
It  is  covered  with  all  sorts  of  dazzling  gimcracks.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  so  low  that  the  hostess  has  to  sit  on  a  stool 
to  bring  herself  down  to  its  level,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
the  food  upon  it  would  not  sustain  a  canary.  When  the 
hickory-logs  burning  on  the  brass  andirons  send  out  tongues 
of  flame,  they  strike  a  smooth  glimmer  from  thin  china  and 
glossy  copper,  from  rims  of  brass  and  long,  narrow-necked 
glasses,  with  a  few  lilies  or  daffodils  stuck  in  them.  A  little 
spiral  of  ^tearn  rises  from  the  spout  of  a  kettle,  and  the 
plump,  white  hands  of  the  hostess  move  noiselessly  about 
among  the  egg-shell  cups,  the  small,  fluted  dishes,  with  little 
curled-up,  crushed-almond  cakes  on  them,  and  the  dark 
orange-colored  bowl  full  of  sliced  lemons.  Under  all  there 
is  a  suggestion  of  some  white  stuff,  hanging  over  round  the 
edges,  and  worked  in  glossy,  silky  embroideries.  When 
the  hostess  spills  cream  upon  this,  her  cousin  observes  that 
she  makes  a  wry  face. 

She  is  just  asking  how  much  sugar  he  takes,  her  classic 
head  invitingly  tilted  to  one  side,  when  the  portiere  lifts  to  ad- 
mit another  bosom  friend,  who  comes  in  with  a  sweeping 
tread,  bringing  a  breath  of  violets  and  a  little  stir  of  frost- 
edged  air  from  the  avenue  without.  They  are  all  very  dear 
friends,  shake  hands,  and  pull  up  chairs. 

The  new-comer  draws  off  her  loose,  yellow  gloves  and 
spreads  her  little  hands  to  the  glow  of  the  fire.  In  appear- 
ance she  presents  to  the  cousin's  eyes  one  of  those  myster- 
ies with  which  metropolitan  women  are  always  surprising 
metropolitan  men.  It  is  a  distinctly  raw  day,  sharp  with 
frost  and  chill  airs  from  the  bay.  Yet  this  fragile  damsel 
wears  no  coat,  and  still  appears  perfectly  warm.  Her  only 
protection  against  the  insidious  cold  of  spring  is  a  tiny  muff, 
which  she  drops  on  the  floor  beside  her.  Her  tight  dress, 
touched  into  brightness  here  and  there  with  some  brownish 
fur,  fits  her  slender,  almost  childish,  figure  with  rigorous 
smoothness  ;  her  thin  little  hands,  emerging  from  big  sleeves, 
are  ridiculously  small.  She  looks  as  if  a  breath  would  blow 
her  away,  but  her  eyes  dance  with  vivacity  and  her  cheeks 
are  pink  as  the  lining  of  a  shell. 

She  is  quite  a  piquant  little  person,  it  appears.  Sitting  on 
her  low  chair,  her  feet  in  a  pair  of  pointed,  masculine-looking 
boots  extended  toward  the  fire,  a  cake  in  one  hand,  a  tea-cup 
in  the  other,  she  regales  the  company  with  numerous  tales  of 
a  highly  entertaining,  though  slightly  sensational,  nature. 
The  cousin  feels  that  his  presence  has  a  suppressing  effect 
upon  her  muse,  and  wonders  how  these  social  chronicles  would 
develop  if  he  were  not  there. 

"  Don't  look  so  pale  and  gloomy,"  she  says,  meeting  his 
eye,  dark  with  this  depressing  thought ;  "there's  nothing  com- 
ing that  you  ought  not  to  hear." 

"  Thanks  for  putting  an  end  to  the  suspense,"  he  answers  ; 
"  I  was  beginning  to  get  nervous." 

The  hostess  blushes  faintly,  and  murmurs,  in  a  shocked 
tone : 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  anything  like  those  two  ?  " 

But  Miss  Tompkins,  putting  up  her  veil  and  ladling  a 
spoonful  of  whipped  cream  into  her  tea,  says,  with  practical 
unconcern  : 


"  Get  on  with  the  story.     I  want  to  hear  what  happened." 

The  story  is  just  completed,  when  the  portiere  is  again 
raised,  and  the  lady  who  has  been  figuring  as  the  heroine  of 
the  tale  stands  in  the  aperture.  Her  detractors  rise  to  a 
woman  and  greet  her  effusively.  The  cousin  looks  on,  and, 
as  he  bows  in  response  to  the  introduction,  muses  on  the  pain- 
ful duplicity  of  the  average  female.  The  teller  of  the  story 
pushes  her  chair  to  one  side,  and,  folding  her  hands  over  her 
muff,  says,  sweetly  : 

"  It's  so  nice  to  have  you  drop  in  on  us.  We've  been  hav- 
ing such  a  jolly  gossip." 

The  new-comer  appears  a  match  for  the  party.  She  is  sev- 
eral years  older  than  they,  of  a  set  probably  four  seasons  in 
advance  of  theirs.  She  has  the  assured  ease  of  an  established 
belle  and  the  settled  grace  of  movement  of  one  who  knows 
that  she  can  not  be  ungraceful.  She  is  faded,  thin,  and  rather 
weary-looking,  splendidly  dressed  in  furs  and  rich  materials 
that  make  no  rustle  when  she  stirs,  aristocratic  from  the  tip  of 
her  little  flat  bonnet,  with  a  spray  of  flowers  nodding  on  it, 
to  the  end  of  her  narrow,  pointed  shoe,  quiet  and  gentle  in 
her  manner,  and  with  a  low,  soft  voice  that  is  almost  a  coo. 
All  the  life  in  her  face  is  concentrated  in  her  rather  pale  but 
deep-gray  eyes,  which,  it  is  said,  have  done  deadly  execution. 
The  cousin  notices  that  she  keeps  these  down,  as  if  she  did 
not  care  to  throw  away  their  glances  on  young  women  and 
antiquated,  aftemoon-tea  men.  He  thinks  he  would  like  to 
know  her,  but  she  addresses  him  with  a  sweet  and  chilly 
politeness,  as  if  he  were  the  young  ladies'  grandmamma,  which 
rather  hurts  his  self-esteem. 

To  the  girls  she  is  amiable  and  the  least  little  bit  conde- 
scending. They  all  look  up  to  her  as  to  a  remarkable  being, 
a  glittering  apotheosis  of  just  such  creatures  as  they.  They 
seem  to  be  only  entertaining  her  and  laughing  with  her,  but 
the  cousin  thinks  that  the  artful  damsels  are  studying  her 
every  point  for  reproduction  later  on.  That  he  was  right  in 
this  supposition  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  no  sooner  has  she 
gone  than  a  little  storm  of  commendation  and  criticism  of  her 
breaks  out.  Miss  Tompkins  ends  this — stretching  out  her 
hand  for  her  fifth  cake,  for  Miss  Tompkins  has  a  noble  appe- 
tite and  a  grand,  appreciation  of  the  good  things  of  life — by 
remarking,  in  magnanimous  conclusion  : 

"  Well,  when  it  comes  to  style,  she  takes  the  biscuit." 

At  five,  the  men  begin  to  drop  in.  Quite  a  lot  of  fellows 
— some  to  pay  dinner-calls  and  stay  ten  minutes,  some  to 
settle  down  comfortably  beside  one  of  the  girls,  with  whom 
it  is  evident  they  have  made  an  appointment  to  meet  here  on 
this  particular  afternoon.  A  few  sip  tea  with  effeminate  dainti- 
ness, and  across  the  wavering  fire-light  exchange  the  light 
gossip  of  the  afternoon.  It  would  surprise  an  uninitiated  out- 
sider to  notice  how  readily  these  good-looking  fellows  can 
adapt  themselves  to  the  feminine  tone  of  the  conversation. 
They  take  to  it  as  a  duck  to  water.  They  criticise  the  style 
of  Miss  Jones's  dress  at  the  last  Assembly  as  acutely  as  their 
own  sister  might.  They  know  just  how  much  Jack  and  Jen- 
nie are  going  to  start  up  housekeeping  upon,  and  the  exact 
wages  they  are  to  pay  the  green  girl  from  Castle  Garden. 
They  are  up  in  the  latest  wrinkle  in  hair-dressing,  and  they 
criticise  Birdie's  coiffure  of  last  night  at  Mrs.  Parvenu's  din- 
ner. They  do  not  think  the  new  beauty,  who  was  the  rage  at 
Homburg  last  spring,  at  all  good  form.  Never  were  there 
such  pretematurally  keen  young  men. 

The  girls  quarrel  and  argue  and  crack  jokes  with  them  till 
close  upon  six.  As  the  dusk  falls,  a  trim  maid  brings  in  a 
candelabrum  full  of  yellow  candles  under  yellow  shades,  which 
brightens  the  mellow  twilight  of  the  pretty  room.  Then  the 
"afternoon"  breaks  up.  Miss  Tompkins,  huddling  up  her 
furs  round  her  neck  and  volubly  alarmed  at  the  lateness  of 
the  hour,  goes  chattering  out  with  two  men.  The  other  girls 
follow  with  gay  good-nights.  The  men  scatter,  too,  strug- 
gling into  their  overcoats  in  the  hall.  The  old  cousin,  even, 
has  to  tear  himself  reluctantly  away,  for  it  is  the  magic  stroke 
of  six.  They  leave  the  best  man  behind  to  exchange  a  few 
lingering  good-byes  with  the  hostess,  whom  the  cousin  sees, 
between  the  gaping  portieres,  standing  by  the  girl,  her  foot  on 
the  andiron,  her  elbow  on  the  mantel,  and  one  white  hand 
resting  lightly  on  her  hip.  Van  GRVSE. 

New  York,  March  5,  1891. 
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The   following   is    Lord    Tennyson's    latest    poem, 
Sleep  "  :      . 

To  sleep  !  to  sleep !     The  long  bright  day  is  done. 
And  darkness  rises  from  the  fallen  sun. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Wbate'er  thy  joys,  they  vanish  with  the  day  ; 
AYbale'er  thy  griefs,  in  sleep  they  fade  away. 
To  sleep  !  to  sleep  ! 

Sleep,  mournful  heart,  and  let  the  past  be  past  ! 
Sleep,  happy  soul !  all  life  will  sleep  at  last. 
To  sleep !  to  sleep  ! 
It  was  purchased  by  a  London  publishing  house,  which  in 
turn  sold  the  right  of  publication  to  various  publishers  in  En- 
glish cities  and  in  Australia  and  the   United   States.     It  is 
stated  that  Tennyson  was  paid  for  it  at  the  rate  of  forty-five 
dollars  a  word,  about  three  thousand  dollars  for  half  a  dozen 

lines. 

■»-♦-•»■ 

George  W.  Cable,  the  novelist,  is  a  skillful  ethnologist.  He 
says  :  "  It  is  not  difficult  for  me  to  tell  by  the  pronuncia- 
tion what  section  of  country  any  Southerner  is  from.  The 
Virginian  has  his  accent,  distinct  from  the  South  Carolinian 
and  the  Louisianian.  And,  of  course,  the  Creole  has  his  de- 
lightfully musical  accent  or  intonation.  Not  long  ago  I  met 
a  young  man,  and,  after  hearing  him  speak,  I  said  :  '  You  are 
from  North-West  Louisiana,  the  Parish  of  Bossier,  and  your 
ancestors  were  Anglo-Saxons,  who  landed  in  Virginia  just 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War.'  He  replied  that  I  was  cor- 
rect." 

This  remark  is  imputed  to  Governor  Jones,  of  Alabama, 
when  he  heard  that  the  people  of  Athens,  in  that  State,  had 
hung  him  in  effigy  :  "  They  should  have  notified  me  that  they 
intended  to  hang  me,  and  I  would  have  issued  a  pardon  to 
myself." 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  of  the  New  York  World,  has  much  im- 
proved in  health,  and  he  expects  to  resume  his  personal  man- 
agement of  the  paper  at  no  distant  day. 

Signor  Crispi  had  not  been  out  of  office  a  week  before  he 
returned  to  his  old  profession,  the  law,  and  held  a  brief  for 
the  General  Steam  Navigation  Company. 

Townsend,  the  Georgia  brakeman  who  blacked  John  L. 
Sullivan's  eyes,  has  already  received  tempting  offers  from  the 
museum  managers.     There  is  nothing  too  good  for  him. 

Private  audiences  will  no  longer  be  granted  to  private  per- 
sons by  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth.  He  has  been  much  an- 
noyed lately  by  the  published  reports  of  interviews,  and  by 
the  comments  of  the  European  press,  based  upon  those  re- 
ports. 

Prince  Woronzoff,  who  recently  killed  Lieutenant  Lamon- 
ossoff  in  a  duel,  is  a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  fam- 
ilies in  the  Russian  Empire,  but  this  fact  will  not  prevent  his 
trial  for  shooting  before  the  signal  was  given,  and  killing  his 
rival  foully. 

Inspector  Thomas  Byrnes  has  been  made  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  by  King  Humbert.  This  order 
is  third  in  importance  in  Italy,  and  is  given  the  chief  of  the 
detective  force  of  New  York  for  his  efforts  in  returning  Italian 
criminals.  The  chief  of  the  Paris  police  was  lately  given 
twenty-two  decorations  by  the  Czar  for  detecting  Russian 
nihilists  in  Paris.  This  may  repay  him  for  the  possible  loss 
of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  may  not  be  be- 
stowed upon  detectives.  Inspector  Byrnes,  by  the  way,  has 
declined  the  decoration. 

Ever  since  the  "  Angelus  "  fetched  three  hundred  thousand 
francs,  Millet's  definitive  reputation  has  been  declining;  and  now 
that  the  "  Angelus  "  has  fetched  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand francs,  it  has  reached  a  relative  zero  compared  with  the 
point  it  had  reached  ten  years  ago.  At  present  (Theodore  Child 
writes  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Sun)  we  are  watching,  in 
Paris,  a  nice  little  game  that  is  played  by  the  picture-dealers 
at  the  expense  of  a  vain  millionaire,  Chauchard  by  name, 
whose  money  has  been  made  in  the  great  dry-goods  shops, 
Les  Magasins  du  Louvre.  This  Chauchard,  originally  a 
counter-jumper,  is  a  gross  and  ignorant  man,  who  hves  in  a 
fine  house  in  the  Avenue  Velasquez,  with  a  red-haired  lady 
and  her  sister,  formerly  washer-women  at  Saumur.  These 
ladies  and  a  couple  of  picture-dealers,  by  name  Bague,  alias 
"  Marquis  de  Belleville,"  and  Henri  Gamier,  who  publishes  a 
little  paper  called  V Amateur  for  the  greater  glorification  of  the 
new  Maca;nas,  are  the  artistic  guides  of  Chauchard.  From 
them  all  other  dealers  must  obtain  a  passport,  and  to  them  they 
must  pay  tribute  before  they  can  hope  even  to  see  the  great 
man,  much  more  to  sell  to  him.  This  is  the  "  gogo  "  who 
has  bought  the  "  Angelus."  This,  too,  is  the  "  gogo  "  who 
has  paid  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs  for  Meis- 
sonier's  "  1814." 

Luis  Mazantini  y  Egula,  the  gentleman-matador,  as  he  is 
called,  was  born  in  1856,  in  the  Basque  provinces.  His 
mother  was  a  Basque,  and  from  her  Luis  is  said  to  have  in- 
herited his  handsome  figure.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Tuscany.  His  parents  being  well-to-do  people,  he  was  sent 
to  school  at  Bilbao.  When  eleven  years  old  they  took  him 
to  Rome,  after  visiting  Leghorn,  Naples,  and  other  Italian 
cities.  The  general  of  the  Escolapian  Fathers  completed  the 
lad's  education.  When,  in  1870,  King  Amadeo  of  Savoy 
was  called  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Luis  Mazantini  followed  in 
his  suite  as  secretary  to  a  palace  official.  He  continued  his 
studies  at  Madrid,  and  took  his  B.  A.  degree.  In  1S76,  he 
became  a  telegraph-clerk  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Rail- 
way Company,  after  which  he  was  appointed  a  station- 
master.  While  filling  that  post  at  Santa  Olalla,  he  repeat- 
edly neglected  his  dudes  in  order  to  witness  the  nearest  bull- 
fights. On  one  occasion  he  went  all  the  way  to  Madrid  to 
take  part  in  one  of  those  amateur  encounters.  He  was 
severely  reprimanded  by  his  chief,  who  happened  to  be  the 
great  poet  and  dramatic  writer,  Jose  Echegaray.  While  still 
a  station-master,  Luis  married  a  pretty  young  Madrilena  ; 
but  Luis  was  soon  again  detected  up  to  his  old  games  of 
quitting  the  station  to  be  a  spectator  at  the  bull-fights.  One 
day,  the  poet  Echegaray  summoned  him  to  his  desk  and  re- 
quired of  him  to  elect  once  for  all  between  his  duties  as 
station-master  and  his  love  for  the  national  sport.  Without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  Luis  decided  to  become  a  torero. 
When  his  young  bride  heard  this,  she  cried  bitterly.  Her 
relatives  were  exceedingly  angry.  Luis,  however,  said  :  "  In 
this  land  of  prosaic  garbanzos,  a  man  must  choose  one 
of  three  courses,  either  to  be  a  tenor  at  the  royal  opera, 
a  politician,  or  a  killer  of  bulls.  As  I  have  no  voice  for  the 
first  calling  and  no  patronage  for  the  second,  1  must  perforce 
content  myself  with  choosing  the  third."  Mazantini  there- 
upon went  to  Talavera,  and  there  killed  his  first  bull.  In 
[S80,  he  visited  Madrid  as  a  fcanderillero,  and  was  loudly 
cheered.  Since  then,  he  has  advanced,  step  by  step,  until  ac- 
counted a  great  matador,  for  he  is  now  almost  as  popular  as 
Lagartijo,  and  as  Frascuelo  was.  He  was  the  first  to  obtain 
permission  to  open  bull-rings  in  France.  He  accepted  an 
offer  to  visit  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Ayres,  where  he  made  a 
pot  of  money.  He  has  contracted  to  appear  fourteen  times 
in  the  ring  at  Havana,  for  which  he  is  to  receive  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mazantini  pays  his  cuadrilla  more  liberally 
than  any  other  torero,  and  shares  his  profits  with  his  men. 
He  is  a  man  of  refinement  and  taste,  is  fond  of  music,  and 
speaks  several  languages  fluently.  He  often  dons  his  dress- 
coat  and  tall  hat  for  evening  parties,  and  is  as  correct  in  his 
attire  as  any  young  man-about-town.  He  frequents  fashion- 
able society,  and  is  treated  as  an  equal  by  men  of  the  highest 
distinction.  His  home  at  Madrid  is  handsomely  furnished, 
full  of  pictures  and  curiosities.  His  wife  now  has  no  objec- 
tion to  his  profession,  and  his  children  all  eagerly  watch  him 
take  his  departure  for  the  bull-ring,  clad  in  his  magnificent 
and  glittering  costume. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
New  editions  have  been  called  for  of  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston's  "  Widow  Guthrie,"  Gail  Hamilton's 
"Washington  Bible-Class,"  and  G,  H.  Ellwanger's 
"Story  of  My  House."  As  the  first  editions  were 
much  larger  than  first  editions  commonly  are,  this 
indicates  a  very  active  demand  for  the  three  books, 
all  of  which  were  first  published  quite  recently  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

The  alliance  between  photography  and  printing 
finds  enlargement  continually.  To  Adolph  Growoll, 
managing-editor  of  the  Publishers'  Weekly,  is  due  a 
novel  use  of  the  camera.  He  reproduces  a  book — 
not  by  photographing  printed  pages,  but  from  para- 
graphs suitably  rearranged.  Ench  number  of  the 
Weekly  gives  a  list  of  the  week's  new  books.  At 
the  year's  end  an  annual  catalogue  presents  the  titles 
in  alphabetical  order.  Mr.  Growoll  clips  them  out 
from  the  Weekly  and  pastes  them  on  sheets  of  paper 
thesizeofthe  Annual's  page.  Photo-lithographed, 
his  sheets  give  him  plates  for  the  press  at  something 
less  than  half  the  cost  of  resetting  the  matter  in  type. 

Three  hundred  dollars  in  three  cash  prizes  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  one  hundred,  and  fifty  dollars  is 
offered  by  Public  Opinion,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  a  prize-essay  contest  upon  the  subject :  "  Is  any 
Extension  and  Development  of  Trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  Desirable?  If  so,  what 
are  the  Best  Means  of  Promoting  It?"  Essays 
must  be  limited  to  three  thousand  words,  and  must 
be  received  at  the  office  prior  to  March  20,  1891. 
They  must  be  type-written. 

Richard  Malcolm  Johnston's  delightful  short 
stories,  which  have  appeared  in  the  Century,  Har- 
per s,  and  other  magazines,  are  to  be  published  to- 
gether, with  a  new  story,  in  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s 
Town  and  Country  Library,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Primes  and  their  Neighbors." 

A  lively  discussion  is  now  going  on  among  pub- 
lishers and  writers  in  New  York  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  the  author  of  the  future  will  be 
obliged  to  own  a  type-writer.     Says  the  World : 

"A  ceriain  buyer  of  manuscript  has  advertised  that  he 
will  examine  no'htng  but  type-written  articles.  Publishers, 
editors,  and  syndicate  managers  approve  of  this  departure.  To 
a  great  many  writers  it  would  make  no  difference  if  every  pur- 
chaser of  literary  wares  ia  the  city  should  adopt  this  new 
rule.  There  are  scores  of  clever  writers  who  never  submit  to 
publishers  anything  but  type-written  copy.  At  least  three 
reporters,  on  as  many  different  newspapers,  sit  at  their 
machines  and  construct  their  stories  and  type-write  them  at 
the  same  time.  But  still  there  are  a  great  many  clever 
writers  who  would  find  it  a  financial  hardship  should  they  be 
obliged  to  conform  to  a  literary  market  whose  door  was  shut 
against  chlrography.  The  maker  of  the  new  rule  asserts  that 
he  has  found  no  falling  off  as  yet  in  the  amount  of  matter 
placed  at  his  disposal.  Besides  this,  as  he  is  obliged  to  read 
hundreds  of  articles  a  month,  the  strain  on  his  eyes  has  been 
materially  lessened.  The  politic  author,  who  wants  his  arti- 
cles read  within  a  reasonable  lime  after  submission,  will 
gamble  enough  on  his  ability  to  stand  the  cost  pertaining  to 
type-written  copies." 

Two  matters  nowadays  much  afflict  the  readers  of 
books  and  periodicals — the  impossibility  of  indicat- 
ing, other  than  in  inches,  the  size  of  a  book,  and  the 
pernicious  wire-stabbing  of  magazines.  The  latter 
practice  makes  it  difficult  to  read  such  a  periodical 
with  any  approach  to  comfort,  for  it  must  be  held 
with  both  hands,  as  it  will  not  stay  open  ;  and  even 
a  reading-stand  can  not  cope  with  its  obstinacy. 
This,  certainly,  can  not  be  called  one  of  the  modern 
"improvements." 

The  announcement  of  a  new  book  by  the  author 
of  "  A  Social  Departure,"  will  enlist  the  immediate 
interest  of  a  multitude  of  readers.  MissDuncan's 
new  book  is  entitled  "An  American  Girl  in  Lon- 
don," and  it  is  to  be  issued  shortly  by  her  publishers, 
D.  Appleton  6:  Co.  The  book  has  been  generously 
illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend,  who  furnished  the 
clever  illustrations  for  "  A  Social  Departure." 


The  Hardships  of  Writers. 

Julian  Hawthorne  has  been  expressing  his  views 
again  on  his  favorite  topic — "The  Trade  of  Writ- 
ing," and  its  hardships.  He  and  Junius  Henri 
Brown  take  turns  in  growling  about  the  hardships  of 
the  "literary  life,"  after  the  manner  of  walking- 
delegates  in  the  Glass-Blowers'  Union,  who  period- 
ically print  vital  statistics  to  prove  the  fatality  of  that 
particular  trade  and  the  need  of  shorter  hours  and 
better  wages.  Indeed,  in  this  world  of  great  desires 
and  small  accomplishments  there  is  no  trade  or  oc- 
cupation which  does  not  at  times  seem  responsible 
for  the  special  woes  of  those  engaged  in  it.  All  of 
which  proves  nothing  about  the»trade,  but  merely 
how  imperfect  an  instrument  is  every  man,  even  at 
his  best,  for  the  achievement  of  his  own  wishes.  If 
the  wisest  of  men  and  of  kings — the  greatest  pro- 
moter of  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  matrimony 
in  ancient  times— found  that  "  all  is  vanitv,"  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that,  from  time  to  time,  the  most 
cheerful  of  men  should  reach  the  same  conclusion. 

To  look  at  the  other  side  of  the  case  against  the 
"trade  of  writing,"  we  shall  let  Mr.  Hawthorne  first 
state  his  own  grievance  :  "  You  ask  whether  1  find 
pleasure  in  writing.  I  do  not— at  least,  not  ordina- 
rily. Authorship,  as  I  ply  it,  is  a  trade — a  trade  like 
making  nails  or  horse-shoes — and  I  follow  it  the  same 
way.  To  be  successful  or  to  write  with  enthusiasm 
one  must  be  able  to  take  his  own  time,  to  wait  for 
moods,  and  to  write  only  upon  such  themes  as  attract 
Mm.  When  he  must  write  under  the  constant  press- 
ure of  necessity,  when  just  so  much  copy  must  be 
gioufc  5  out  from  day  to  day  whether  one  feels  like  it 


or  not,  the  natural  result  is  loss  of  enthusiasm  and 
pleasure  in  one's  work." 

We  are  willing  to  take  his  own  characterization  of 
it  as  a  "trade,"  and  then  attempt  to  prove  by  his 
own  words  that  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  other  journey- 
men writers  have  a  rather  pleasant  trade,  as  trades 
go,  and  ought  to  find  it  agreeable  even  when  com- 
pared with  certain  learned  professions. 

To  use  an  ad  hominem  argument,  the  same  arti- 
cle which  states  his  grievance  throws  light  on  the 
grim  surroundings  in  which  this  broad-shouldered 
six-footer  (who  delights  in  walking  twenty  miles  at  a 
stretch)  practices  his  gloomy  trade.  There  is  a 
"  Queen  Anne  house,  with  broad  verandas  and  low 
windows,"  on  a  high  hill,  with  a  hundred  acres  slop- 
ing away  from  it ;  the  '  little  den  "  where  this  son  of 
toil  is  confined  is  a  room  walled  with  well-thumbed 
books,  and  the  writer's  "broad  desk  looks  directly 
out  upon  the  dimpling  waters"  of  the  sound. 
There  is  a  jar  of  tobacco  and  a  package  of  cigarette- 
papers  on  the  table — and  "half  a  score  of  sleek 
cows  stare  up,  with  wide  brown  eyes,  as  they  feed 
quite  near  the  window."  In  this  depressing  atmos- 
phere, "from  nine  or  ten  in  the  morning,"  Mr. 
Hawthorne  sits  all  day  grinding  out  "  long  sheets  of 
white  foolscap  "  containing  five  hundred  words  each 
— at  the  rate  often  of  four  thousand  words  per  day 
— for  which,  at  the  ordinary  job-work  rates  of  this 
detestable  trade,  he  ought  to  receive  from  five  to  ten 
dollars  per  thousand. 

Of  course  there  must  be  "  a  grinding  monopoly  " 
back  of  such  oppression — but  the  time  fur  the  walk- 
ing-delegates to  order  a  strike  is  not  yet  ripe. 

Then  the  short  vacations  which  this  trade  of  writing 
allows  should  be  looked  into.  "  I  really  work  hard," 
said  the  author,  "only  from  October  until  May. 
Then,  when  the  weather  grows  fine,  I  am  fond  of 
giving  myself  up  to  my  boat  and  friends  and  tennis 
and  the  really  important  things  in  life."  From  this 
it  would  seem  that  journeymen  writers  should  next 
summer  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  Life's  fresh- 
air-fund  village. 

The  trouble  is  that  writers  expect  to  reap  the  re- 
wards of  one  kind  of  life  from  another.  If  you  go 
down  in  the  "  Swamp"  and  toil  from  eight  A.  M.  to 
six  p.  M.  for  forty  years,  you  may  be  able  to  leave 
two  millions  to  colleges.  If'  you  string  your  nerves 
to  the  breaking  pitch  for  six  hours  a  day  in  Wall 
Street,  you  may,  in  time,  own  a  house  on  the  avenue 
with  all  that  implies,  or  you  may  become  a  clerk,  in 
the  office  you  once  ruled,  at  ten  dollars  a  week. 

But  if  you  want  to  make  a  decent  living  for  seven 
children,  and  sit  all  day  in  a  little  den  filled  with 
books,  and  work  eight  months  of  the  year — the 
"trade  of  writing"  seems  to  offer  some  possibilities. 
— Life. 

New  Publications. 
"The  Romance  of  a  Spanish  Nun,"  by  Alice 
Montgomery  Baldy,  is  a  stirring  tale  of  rivalry  be- 
tween two  young  men  for  the  love  of  a  woman,  the 
one  kept  from  her  by  poverty  and  ambition,  the 
other  by  his  priestly  calling.  Published  in  the 
American  Novels  Series  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Patience,"  by  Anna  B.  Warner,  is  a  story  of  a 
girl  who  at  first  belies  her  -name,  for  the  humdrum 
existence  of  the  little  New  England  town  in  which 
she  lives  seems  very  monotonous  to  her  ;  but  as  she 
passes  her  eighteenth  year  a  variety  of  new  interests, 
including  love,  come  into  her  life  and  make  up  the 
story  Miss  Warner  tells.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Positive  Religion:  Essays,  Fragments,  and 
Hints,"  by  Joseph  Henry  Allen,  is  a  little  book  con- 
taining the  fruits  of  a  half- century's  application  to 
the  study  of  religious  theory  and  social  ethics,  a 
collection  of  essays  telling  the  meaning  of  life  as  it 
seems  to  a  man  who  has  "sanely  and  happily 
passed  the  bourne  of  three-score-years-and-ten." 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

William  T.  Harris,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  has  written  a  critical  exposition  of  the 
Hegelian  system  of  philosophy,  publishing  it  with 
the  title  "  Hegel's  Logic  :  A  Book  on  the  Genesis  of 
the  Categories  of  the  Mind."  Professor  Harris  is  a 
profound  thinker,  a  deep  student  of  Hegel,  and  a 
lucid  writer,  and  his  book  will  be  found  very  helpful. 
Published  by  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price.  $1.50. 

A  second  edition  has  been  issued  of  "  Rhymes 
Atsveen  Whiles,"  by  Thomas  McKellar  ;  it  differs 
from  the  first  edition  in  the  substitution  of  a  number 
of  new  poems  for  pieces  transferred  to  the  author's 
book  of  "  Hymns  and  Metrical  Psalms."  The  gen- 
eral lone  that  pervades  these  verses  is  kindly,  pious, 
and  domestic,  with  here  and  there  a  narrative  well 
told  or  a  jest  pleasantly  put.  Published  by  Porter 
&  Coates,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Washington  Bible-Class,"  by  "Gail  Hamil- 
ton," is  an  account  of  the  proceedings  of  a  band  of 
Bible-students,  men  and  women  residing  in  Wash- 
ington, and  representing  all  classes  of  the  capital's 
society,  from  the  Presidential  household  to — well, 
secretaries  of  legation  and  editors.  The  method 
adopted  was  to  read  and  discuss  the  Bible  as  the 
source  of  authority  in  the  Christian  religion,  and 
among  the  special  topics  that  came  up  may  be  men- 


tioned "  The  Real  Genesis,"  "  The  Origin  of  Sacri- 
fice," "The  Election  of  Paul  and  the  Election  of 
Presbytery,"  "  Spiritual  Heat  considered  as  a  Mode 
of  Motion,"  "  The  Sectarian  Argument,"  "  Inspira- 
tion," "Oneness  of  Christ,"  and  "  Miracles."  Pub- 
lished by  D.  App'eton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.50, 

"  Political  economy  is  the  '  dismal  science '  which 
students  avoid,  statesmen  and  capitalists  disregard, 
citizens  ignore,  and  laborers  discredit" — this  sonor- 
ous sentence  we  find  in  the  preface  to  George  Gun- 
ton's  "Principles  of  Social  Economics  Inductively 
Considered  and  Practically  Applied,  with  Criticisms 
on  Current  Theories."  The  reason  for  this  depres- 
sing state  of  affairs  is  that  political  economy  "  fails  to 
fulfill  its  functions  as  a  science  of  industrial  welfare 
and  social  advancement,"  because  it  is  at  present 
seen  through  the  distorting  eyes  of  Adam  Smith  and 
other  old  fogies,  who  committed  the  fatal  error  of 
deducing  principles  in  the  ante  factory  days.  The 
introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  has,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Gunton,  quite  altered  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand  and  their  relation  to  racial  progress. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.75. 

The  third  volume  of  the  Heroes  of  the  Nations 
Series  is  "  Pericles,"  by  Evelyn  Abbott,  of  Balliol 
College,  Oxford.  The  author  has  not  confined  him- 
self to  collating  and  compiling  the  statements  of  the 
usual  historians  of  the  Pericleian  age — he  has  drawn 
largely  from  the  recent  works  of  Duncker,  Busalt, 
and  Holm,  and  differs  widely  in  his  estimate  of 
Pericles  as  a  statesman  Irom  those  of  Grote  and 
Curtius.  He  holds  that  the  downfall  of  Athens  as  a 
state  was  due  to  Pericles,  but  that  the  world  was  the 
gainer  by  his  preference  for  art  and  literature  over 
politics.  Naturally  Aspasia,  to  whom  that  prefer- 
ence was  due  in  large  part,  is  a  prominent  figure  in 
this  book,  and,  incidentally,  there  is  a  clear  exposi- 
tion of  the  women  of  Athens  in  that  day,  both 
wives  and  heteirne.  The  book  is  illustrated  with 
maps  and  pictures  of  relics  of  Greek  art.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  second  posthumous  volume  of  poems  by  the 
late  Francis  S.  Saltus  has  been  issued  in  a  volume 
which  takes  its  title  from  the  first  poem  in  the  book, 
"The  Witch  of  En  Dor."  The  wisdom  of  printing 
now  these  poems  that  the  author  did  not  print  when 
living  is  even  less  apparent,  on  perusal  of  this  sec- 
ond volume,  than  when  the  first  came  out.  The 
verses  show  facility,  wide  reading,  a  brilliant  imagi- 
nation, and  command  of  language — talent,  but  not 
genius  ;  and  the  talent  is  perverted,  almost  dis- 
sipated. The  poetry  lacks  polish,  while  the  thought 
is  tinged  by  an  unhealthy  mental  dyspepsia.  The 
subjects  of  the  poems  in  this  volume  are  chiefly 
taken  from  the  Bible,  and  show  Francis  Saltus  at  his 
best  and  worst — his  best  in  the  gorgeousness  and 
sometimes  grandeur  of  the  pictures  he  presents, 
pictures  of  Carthage,  Babylon,  and  other  ancient 
cities  that  make  one  think  of  Flaubert's  "Salarnmbo" 
and  Gautier's  tales,  and  his  worst  in  the  morbid  and 
perverted  incidents  and  customs  that  seem  to  charm 
him  most.  Published  by  Charles  Wells  Moullon, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
$2.50. 

"  Dreams,"  by  Olive  Schreiner,  is  the  second  book 
of  the  young  woman  who  made  such  a  stir  some 
months  ago  by  publishing  "  The  Story  of  an  African 
Farm  "  over  the  pseudonym  of  "  Ralph  Iron."  These 
dreams  are  allegories,  more  nearly  resembling  the 
"  Pastels  in  Prose  "  which  Walter  Learned  recently 
introduced  from  France,  than  do  any  other  sketches 
of  English  origin  that  one  can  easily  call  to  mind. 
The  first,  "  A  Lost  Joy,"  tells  how,  of  the  meeting  of 
Life  and  Love,  Joy  is  born,  how,  as  Life  and  Love 
go  on  their  journey,  Joy  pales  and  weakens,  and  one 
day  they  find  in  his  place  at  their  side  a  little 
soft  and  sad-eyed  stranger,  who  they  learn  is 
Sympathy,  or  Perfect  Love.  "  In  a  Far-  Off 
World"  tells  of  a  woman's  sacrifice  to  win  the 
best  of  all  gifts  for  him  she  loves,  and  her  con- 
tent when  she  learns  that  that  best  gift  is  that  he 
shall  leave  her.  "Three  Dreams  in  a  Desert"  are 
three  visions  of  woman  :  the  child-bearer,  bound 
down  into  the  sand  of  the  desert  by  the  broad  band  of 
Inevitable  Necessity  ;  the  woman  who  puts  Passion 
aside  from  her  breast  and  would  be  the  first  to  go 
down  the  banks  of  Labor  and  through  the  water  of 
Suffering,  across  which  lies  the  Land  of  Freedom, 
even  though  her  sacrifice  win  no  more  than  that  of 
the  first  locust,  which  is  washed  away  when  the 
cloud  of  locusts  march  into  a  stream,  that  those  who 
come  behind  may  cross  in  safety  on  a  bridge  built  of 
the  bodies  of  those  who  went  before  ;  and,  finally, 
the  woman  in  heaven  who  walks  hand-in-liand  with 
brave  men,  and  they  look  into  each  other's  eyes 
and  are  not  afraid.  "A  Dream  of  Wild  Bees" 
tells  of  a  drowsing  woman  to  whom  come  bees, 
grown  into  human  shape,  and  offer  for  the  child 
that  lies  under  her  heart  Health,  Wealth, 
Fame,  Love,  Talent  —  which  would  make  him 
"  never  before  his  time  and  never  after  it" — 
and  Genius,  and  the  woman  chooses  Genius,  though 
it  excludes  all  the  others.  There  arc  eleven  of  these 
"  dreams,"  and  all  are  well  worth  reading  ;  they  are 
little  gems  from  lite  literary  standpoint,  and  a  broad 
and  healthy  philosophy  is  forcibly  expressed  in  them. 
Published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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51.  D.,  Kansas  City;  Mrs.  Annie  Jennt'ss- 
Miller,  New  York;  and  other  eminent 
writers  upon  this  important  subject. 


BEAUTIFUL   WOMEN 
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GEO.  FROST  &.  CO.  31   BEDFORD    ST.  BOSTON. 


WHERE    IS 


The  Linen  House? 


S.W.  COR.  POWELL  and  ELLIS  STS. 


NEW   SPRING   GOODS 


Curtains  and  Draperies, 

Flannels,  Linens, 

Fancy  Goods. 

Novell  ies  in  these  Goods  dally  arriving. 


MURRAY,  WATT  &  CO. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 


The  Ladies'  Tailor, 

Is  now  in  dailj*receiptof  an  imuiense  stock  of 

IMPORTED    GOODS 


Spring  and  Summer  Wear 

Ladies,  I  am  now  prepared  to  execute 
your  orders  in  the  LATEST  KIEOPEAN' 
DESIGNS. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY, 

The  Ladies*  Tailor, 
702  MARKET  STREET. 


Gas  Fixtures, 
Electric  Fixtures, 
Wood  Mantels, 
Fire-Place  Furnishings 

Elegant  and  Artistic. 

Cheaper   and    Better   than 
ever. 

AT    OUi;    NEW    STOKE 

123     GEARY     STREET 

Starr   King   Building, 

-.-  CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO.  ■;- 


March  16, 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

"  Large  balls,  such  as  the  Patriarchs',  assemblies, 
and  the  like,  are,  until  nearly  midnight,  a  howling 
waste  of  desolation,  upon  which  the  stoutest  spirit 
would  quail  to  venture,"  writes  Mrs.  Burton  N.  Har- 
rison in  New  York  Truth.  "  Evening  parties  'be- 
tween nine  and  twelve,'  which  in  some  of  the  best 
houses  have  been  recently  in  vogue,  have  more  than 
once  found  the  hostess  at  her  post,  doomed  to  stand, 
weary  and  wan,  until  it  has  suited  the  pleasure  of 
the  guests  to  drop  in  at  eleven  o'clock.  To  the 
pleasure-seeker  returning  from  a  dinner,  there  is, 
therefore,  often  no  resource  but  to  resort  to  the 
quiet  precincts  of  home,  where,  wooed  by  soft 
chairs,  shaded  lamps,  a  cozy  fire,  and  the  early  pros- 
pect of  a  comfortable  bed,  he  has  to  overcome  a 
fierce  internal  struggle  between  flesh  and  spirit  be- 
fore venturing  again  into  the  night.  Looking  be- 
hind him,  as  Adam  may  have  glanced  back  at 
Paradise,  with  a  pang  at  sight  of  the  new  book  he 
might  have  had  time  to  read,  with  a  rueful  thought 
of  his  appointment  to  meet  a  man  at  his  office  at 
nine  A.  M.  next  day,  the  martyr  goes  to  his  doom. 
In  the  carriage,  with  every  intention  of  amicably 
fulfilling  the  whole  duty  of  an  American  husband, 
he  is  inclined  to  lapse  into  remarks  befitting  a 
funeral  procession.  The  consciousness  of  his  wife's 
unabated  enthusiasm  for  'this  kind  of  thing'  irks 
him  insensibly.  He  warns  her  that  if  she  means  to 
dance  in  the  cotillon,  he  does  not,  and  wonders  that 
the  mother  of  several  small  children  should  still  re- 
tain her  juvenile  weakness  for  such  trumpery 
affairs.  She,  driven  to  bay,  retorts,  and  they  bicker 
feebly  until  the  carriage  draws  up  before  the  awning 
on  the  pavement.  As  they  mount  the  steps,  hear 
the  inspiring  strains  of  the  bund,  greet  friends  at 
every  turn,  he  sees  so  many  men  in  his  own  condi- 
tion as  to  cheer  him  visibly.  The  admiring  looks 
bestowed  upon  his  wife  seem  to  him  natural  tribute; 
he  begs  her  pardon  with  a  glance,  is  joyfully  for- 
given, and  they  melt  into  the  throng.  Two  hours 
later  we  behold  this  despot  standing  in  the  doorway 
looking  on  at  the  cotillon.  He  decides  that  there  is 
no  illustration  of  the  dreariness  of  '  looking  at  hap- 
piness through  another  man's  eyes'  to  equal  this. 
He  and  the  other  non-dancers  around  him  have 
passed  the  point  of  indulging  in  the  mockery  of  con- 
versation. To  open  the  mouth  at  all  is  to  be  en- 
snared into  yawns  of  jaw-breaking  length  and  vigor. 
If  not  a  husband  thus  awaiting  the  movements  of 
his  fair  one,  the  victim  is  apt  to  be  a  father  whose 
wife  has  cautioned  him  on  no  account  to  cut  short 
the  pleasure  of  the  poor,  dear  girls  by  hurrying 
them  away.  History  narrates  the  experience  of 
one  such  valiant  sufferer,  who,  overcome  by  his 
feelings,  went  out  and  slept  peacefully  in  his  own 
carriage  until  the  ladies  were  ready  to  go  home." 


Of  especial  interest  to  lady-travelers  in  England 
»  (says    Helen    Marshall    North    in   the    New    York 
Ledger)  is  the  establishment  of  the  Lady  Guides  in 
1  '    Cockspur  Street.     This  venture  is  only  about  a  year 
|   old  ;  but  the  success  of  the  plan  has  been  abundantly 
i   proven.     The  ladies   in   charge    undertake   to    do 
everything  that  a  stranger  in  London   would  wish 
,    to  have  done.     They  recommend  hotels  and  lodg- 
|   ing-houses,  and  will  engage  rooms  for   you  in  ad- 
vance, if  you  so  desire.     You  have  only  to  name 
the  location,  price,  and  general  features  of  a  stop- 
,      ping-place,  and  they  can  be  relied  on^to  procure  it 
for  you.     They  shop  for  you,  engage  servants,  meet 
•    friends  at  the  station,  take  care  of  the  children  while 
you    go   pleasuring,   or  entertain   them    at    Mme. 
Tussaud's,  or  any  other  place  of  amusement  that 
you  may  elect ;   show  you  about  picture-galleries, 
get  tickets  of  admission  to  all  the  difficult  places, 
[      and,  in  general,  supply  you   with  what  you  lack  to 
make  your  visit  comfortable.     At  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Lady  Guides  there  are  reception-rooms,  stip- 
\      plied  with  newspapers  and  writing-material,  dress- 
ing-rooms,   private    rooms    in    which    to    interview 
servants,  and   a   modest  restaurant.     As  a  corres- 
pondent says  :  "The  overworked,  the  shiftless,  the 
lazy,  the  stranger,  all  go  to  the  Lady  Guides," 


An  egotistic  writer  has  accused  the  habitue's  of 
clubs  of  taking  little  or  no  notice  of  the  demise  of 
their  fellow-members.  They  regard  it,  he  says,  not 
as  a  loss,  but,  what  in  one  sense  is  even  a  gain,  as 
a  vacancy.  They  say:  "So  old  Jones  is  gone  at 
last,"  which  suffices  for  his  epitaph.  But,  on  the 
other  hand  (writes  James  Payn),  what  this  cynic  for- 
gets to  take  into  the  account,  they  sometimes  think 
Jones  is  dead  when  he  is  not.  This  is  not,  it  is  true, 
through  nervous  apprehension  about  him,  but  be- 
cause they  have  mistaken  some  brother,  or  cousin 
of  his  having  the  same  name,  for  himself;  still,  it 
restores  the  average  of  regret,  and  makes  up  for 
what  may  have  seemed  a  selfish  indifference.  In- 
deed, the  shock  is  considerable  when  one  comes 
upon  some  casual  acquaintance  who  of  late  years, 
or  months,  has  acquired  a  certain  interest  in  one's 
mind  from  his  having,  as  one  has  imagined,  passed 
into  the  Land  of  Shadows.  It  is  only  now  and  then, 
I  hope,  that  any  one  is  found  rude  (or  courageous) 
enough  to  say,  "  Why,  dear  me,  I  thought  you  were 
dead  !  "  but  the  other  man  generally  recogni/.es  the 
nature  of  one's  mistake.  It  must  be  a  curious  ex- 
perience, but  nothing  to  what  happened  to  M.  Elie 
Berthet,  a  French  novelist,  the  other  day,  on  revisit- 


ing his  native  town.  His  fame  had,  at  one  time, 
been  considerable,  But  that  had  been  a  long  while 
ago.  It  is  even  said  that  he  was  the  first  to  write  a 
feuilleton,  which  places  him  in  the  van  of  the  cent- 
ury ;  but,  though  very  successful  for  a  lime,  his 
vogue  wore  out,  till,  in  an  ever-decreasing  world  of 
readers,  he  became  naught  but  a  memory.  Afier 
he  had  long  dropped  the  pen,  the  notion  struck  him, 
in  his  old  age,  to  revisit  his  birthplace,  Limoges. 
One  of  the  first  streets,  and  not  a  new  one,  through 
which  he  passed  had  his  own  name  inscribed  upon 
it.  It  will  be  imagined,  perhaps,  that  this  flattered 
his  vanity,  but  this  it  was  very  far  from  doing.  If 
he  had  come  upon  his  own  statue,  as  large  as  life, 
he  would  have  been  no  better  pleased.  M.  Berthet, 
indeed,  was  exceedingly  disgusted,  for  it  is  not  the 
custom  in  France  to  name  streets  after  living  celeb- 
rities, and  it  was  only  too  evident  that  his  own  tow  ns- 
folk,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  fellow-country- 
men, had  long  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
dead  and  buried. 

Professor  Morse,  of  Amherst  College,  who  has 
been  in  Washington  on  a  visit,  says  that  the  so- 
ciety there  reminds  him  of  the  society  in  Rome,  when 
the  Pope  was  in  the  last  year  of  his  temporal  power. 
He  says  that  the  Roman  society  was  then  gay,  easy, 
and  simple,  with  such  a  vein  of  hospitality  and  good- 
nature as  to  make  it  most  attractive  to  a  stranger. 
He  found  its  duplicate  in  the  society  at  the  national 
capital.  Here  there  were  refinement,  active  intel- 
lectuality, and  a  happy  ease  of  manner,  which  at- 
tracted every  one.  There  was  no  excessive  formality 
or  stiffness  to  be  found  anywhere  ;  neither  was  there 
the  opposite  extreme  of  too  lax  manners  or  too  much 
informality.  This  flattering  opinion  of  the  visiting 
professor  is  one  that  is  expressed  by  many  other 
visitors  who  have  seen  the  society  of  various  capitals. 
The  ease  and  "go"  of  Washington  society  is  con- 
tinually a  subject  of  pleasant  comment  on  the  part 
of  visitors.  The  most  attractive  feature,  however,  is 
the  dinner-giving.  Here  Washington  society  ap- 
pears at  its  best.  Statesmen  who  are  on  terms  of 
great  formality  with  each  other  before  the  public, 
here  chaff  each  other  with  good-natured  frankness, 
and  unhappy  is  the  man  who  is  sensitive  to  the  frank- 
est and  freest  of  criticisms.  They  indulge  in  no  illu- 
sions about  each  other,  and  lay  bare  with  remorse- 
less hands  the  most  secret  political  plans  of  their  as- 
sociates. 

"  It  is  very  evident  that  the  old  families  of  New 
York,"  says  the  World — "  the  families  that  made  up 
society  here  long  before  the  millionaires  came  en  the 
scene — do  not  intend  to  relinquish  what  remains  of 
their  social  power  and  influence  without  a  struggle. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  they  have  left  matters  so 
long  that  they  are  seriously  handicapped.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  social  fabric  is  practically  in  the 
hands  of  the  millionaires  now,  and  the  struggle  that 
the  old  families  propose  to  inaugurate  will  be  the 
struggle  of  a  body  of  people  already  captured.  All 
the  same  they  are  organizing,  and  organization 
means  everything.  The  Colonial  Danes  started 
matters,  and  now  there  is  a  Colonial  Club,  and  asso- 
ciations of  the  "Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Daughters  of  the  Revolution.'  If  this  contest  had 
been  started  earlier  there  would  have  been  less  doubt 
as  to  the  issue.  The  mistake  that  New  York  society 
made  when  the  millionaires  first  appeared,  was  to 
fight  them  on  their  own  ground.  At  first,  it  is  true, 
they  sneered  at  the  new-comers  and  stayed  away 
from  their  entertainments.  But  they  did  not  persist 
in  this  philosophical  procedure.  They  began  to 
match,  or  try  to  match,  the  spectacular  entertain- 
ments of  the  millionaires,  and  they  were,  of  course, 
nowhere.  It  was  thousands  against  millions.  The 
contest  was  an  unequal  one.  It  did  not  last  long. 
The  thousands  were  swallowed  up  and  the  millions 
won.  If  the  plan  of  the  new  campaign  is  prosecuted 
logically,  the  developments  will  be  watched  with  the 
greatest  interest.  Grandfathers,  great-grandfathers, 
and  genealogy  will  be  made  the  tests.  Those  who 
can  sh5w  only  bank  accounts,  railroad  bonds  and 
coupons  will  be  refused  recognition.  The  only 
question  that  arises  is  whether  or  not  this  refusal  will 
carry  any  terror  to  the  millionaires.  Have  not  mat- 
ters reached  a  stage  where  the  millionaires,  together 
with  the  men  and  women  bound  to  them  by  one  tie 
and  another,  make  up  a  society  of  their  own  ?  This 
question  can  safely  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
The  millionaires  have  watched  the  organization  with 
decided  alarm,  and  are  wailing  further  developments 
with  considerable  anxiety." 

The  crush-hat,  as  was  intimated  some  time  ago,  is 
to  come  back  (says  the  Clothier  and  Furnisher). 
The  leading  hatters  have  already  taken  the  cue,  and 
the  opera-hat  is  being  made  once  more  a  feature  in 
the  show-window  displays.  The  opera-hat  passed 
out  of  the  fashionable  pale  because  it  was  over- 
appreciated.  When  the  popular  trade  took  up  this 
apt  and  useful  type  of  head-gear,  the  novelty  was 
immediately  too  much  for  it.  Its  affectation,  in 
conjunction  with  every-day  attire,  was  so  deteriorat- 
ing that  it  was  thereupon  dropped  by  the  best- 
dressed  men  of  the  fashionable  world.  The  En- 
glish silk-hat  of  this  season  is  in  marked  deviation 
from  the  native  article.  There  is  a  broader  curl  to 
the  brim  that  gives  to  the  wearer  a  more  pro- 
nounced appearance  of  having  on  a  tile  that  is 
different  in  shape  from  those  generally  worn,  and  it 


is  not  so  becoming.     But  it  is  English,  and  what 
matters  it  if  it  be  sugar-loaf  or  bell-crowned  ! 

"  Mr.  Plompton  had  never  had  his  fling,"  says  the 
New  York  Sun.  "  Early  in  life,  when  he  was  a  very 
young  man  indeed,  he  had  been  so  closely  guarded 
by  his  severely  moral  parents  that  he  had  no  chance 
to  have  it,  and,  later  on,  when  he  was  still  a  young 
man,  but  had  overcome  the  habit  of  blushing  when 
any  one  addressed  him  as  Mr.,  he  had  been  too  much 
engrossed  with  his  courtship  of  the  future  Mrs. 
Plompton  to  dream  of  such  a  thing.  Somehow, 
after  he  married  Miss  Lucy  Prettyman,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  work  too  hard  to  keep  up  the  little  two- 
story-and-basement  brick  house  to  find  time  for  any- 
thing else.  Then,  when  a  meiciful  Providence  re- 
moved Mr.  Prettyman  and  the  elder  Plomptons  from 
the  scene,  the  girls  had  to  be  provided  for,  and 
Master  E.  Conyngeton  Plompton  had  to  go  to  Har- 
vard, and  Mrs.  Plompton  absolutely  required  a  car- 
riage, so  there  was  no  time  left  for  frivolity  of  any 
kind  on  the  part  of  the  nominal  head  of  the  family, 
save  an  occasional  visit  to  the  play  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  wife  and  daughters.  Even  when  he 
struck  a  big  thing  in  Wall  Street,  and  the  family 
moved  up  to  the  great,  gloomy,  draughty  mansion 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  Mr.  Plompton  had  thought  that 
the  chance  to  indulge  in  his  fling  had  come  at  last, 
but  the  grandly  awful  countenance  of  the  butler, 
when  he  watched  Mr.  Plompton  drinking  more  wine 
than  was  good  for  him,  and  the  almost  equally  ter- 
rible frigidity  of  the  footmen  when  they  had  to  sit  up 
for  him,  soon  discouraged  the  rather  meek  little  old 
man,  so  that  the  fling  seemed  farther  off  than  ever. 
One  day,  however,  Mrs.  Plompton,  having  eaten  too 
heavily  at  dinner  and  abstained  from  exercise  of  any 
kind  for  several  years,  died  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage, and  was  buried  in  a  fitting  manner 
by  her  sorrowing  relatives  and  friends.  The 
daughters,  both  of  whom  had  married  rich  men, 
put  on  mourning  for  awhile  and  read  naughty 
French  novels  at  home  instead  of  mixing  with  their 
acquaintances  at  social  functions  ;  Mr.  (no  longer 
Master)  E.  Conyngeton  Plompton  left  college  and 
went  abroad,  and  Mr.  Plompton  was  left  alone  at 
the  mercy  of  his  servants  in  the  white-marble  peni- 
tentiary for  which  he  had  worked  so  long.  After 
mourning  sincerely  for  his  deceased  partner  some 
five  or  six  months,  Mr.  Plompton  began  to  remodel 
his  life  after  his  own  ideas  of  comfort.  After  several 
hard  battles  with  his  naturally  timid  disposition, 
which  had  been  rendered  almost  childish  by  the  cou- 
tinued.snubbing  which  he  had  received  at  the  hands 
of  his  family  and  servants,  he  finally  summoned  up 
enough  courage  to  discharge  the  butler,  the  footmen, 
the  page,  the  chef,  and,  by  slow  degrees,  all  the 
officers  and-  high  privates  of  the  standing  army  which 
his  wife  had  insisted  that  he  should  house,  clothe, 
.and  feed — much  to  the  disgust  of  those  estimable 
personages — after  which  he  advertised  the  barracks 
to  be  let  and  moved  into  a  hotel.  Then  he  started 
out  to  have  his  fling."  Let  us  hope  the  old  gentle- 
man had  a  good  time.  Everything  cometh  to  him 
who  waits. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Vassar  Alumnrc  Association 
(reported  in  the  Washington  Star),  Frances  M. 
Abbott  read  an  interesting  statistical  paper  respect- 
ing how  a  college  education  affects  a  woman's  after 
life.  The  first  question  everybody  asks  is :  Do 
women-graduates  marry  ?  Out  of  the  whole  num- 
ber of  graduates,  a  little  more  than  thirty-six  per 
cent,  have  married.  To  speak  by  the  card,  at  grad- 
uation a  college  woman  stands  one  chance  in  three 
of  marrying.  After  ten  years,  the  scales  are  about 
even,  fifty  per  cent,  nearly  of  the  students  of  that 
period  having  married.  After  twenty  years,  the 
chances  are  two  to  three  that  she  is  married. 
Whether  more  of  the  Vassar  women  would  have  be- 
come matrons  if  they  had  never  seen  the  college,  it 
is  impossible  to  state.  After  matrimony,  the  pro- 
fession that  claims  the  highest  number  of  graduates 
is  teaching.  Many  have  attained  high  rank.  One 
has  become  registrar  of  Barnard  College,  four  pro- 
fessors, one  lady  principal,  and  twenty-three  teach- 
ers have  been  furnished  to  Vassar  from  her  own 
graduates  ;  one  instructor  to  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  two  professors  and  two  teachers  to 
Wellesley,  and  two  teachers  to  Smith.  Many  are  at  the 
head  of  private  schools  of  their  own.  Others  are  teach- 
ing in  high  and  normal  schools.  There  are  thirty- 
nine  under  the  head  of  literary  workers.  Twenty- 
two  graduates  have  received  the  degree  M.  D., 
and  nearly  all  are  practicing  physicians.  Eleven  out 
of  the  twenty-two  have  married,  a  fact  which  does 
not  seem  to  have  interfered  with  their  professional 
work.  There  are  sixteen  in  the  division  of  art  in- 
structors, which  means  giving  other  than  book  in- 
struction—music, painting,  industrial  work,  and 
physical  training.  Eight  are  carrying  on  scientific 
researches  in  biology,  physiology,  mathematics,  and 
chemistry.  Four  announce  themselves  as  farmers. 
Two  are  helping  to  make  dictionaries  as  editors  on 
the  Century  and  Webster's  Unabridged.  Two  are 
engaged  in  astronomical  work — one  at  the  Harvard, 
the  other  at  the  Yale  Observatory.  It  is  shown  that, 
besides  matrimony  and  teaching,  thirty-seven  differ- 
ent occupations  have  been  assumed  by  Vassar  grad- 
uates. 


Thin  hair  may  be  thickened,  weak  hair  strength- 
ened, and  the  color  restored  to  gray  hair,  by  using 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 

tod    Orleans 

Vineyard. 


Froducere  of 
the 

ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

BANFBAN0I800. 


Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  nn 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


IB  I  A  H  ID  O  T 


Ready-Made  French  Soups 

Are  clieaper  ami  better  than  can  be  made  at 
home  even  with  a  good  cook,  and  is  a  long- 
felt  need  in  almost  every  well-to-do  family, 
more  especially  when  taken  unaware  by 
company  dropping  in  at  dinner.  ■ 
Our  Soups  require  only  warming. 

18  KINDS  IN  GLASS  JAR  AND  CANS. 

FRANCO-AMEKICAN  FOOD  CO.,  New  York 

Man,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Agents,  San  Francisco. 


g/*<    <    every  flower  that    *    **  N 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


» 


SWEET  SCENTS 

\LlGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/ 
,  FRANG1PANNI.    PSID1UM 

^         May  be  obtained 

«i*    Of  any  Chemist  or     3?/ 
'-    e))>      Perfumer.      V°J 


Are    You    Going    to    Europe  ? 

-:-     COOK'S    -:- 

Railroad  &  Steamship  Ticket  Agency 

621  Market  Street,  San  Framisco,  Cat. 

Through  tickets  to  and  from  all  points  in 

EUROPE,  AUSTRALASIA,   INDIA,  Etc. 

By  any  line,  at  lowest  rales.  Choice  steamship- berths  re- 
served on  any  line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers  without  c\(m 
charge.  All  correspondence  promptly  answered.  I'rafis 
issued  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  <^ompany 

THOS.   COOK  &  SON, 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents  and  Foreign  Bankers, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francl-co. 


-  FOR  - 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

-  GO  TO  - 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Extract  of  g£gf  ^ 

Thf>  best  find  mosl    economical   "Stock"   for 
Soups,  Eto. 

(tnc    pound    equals    fort}  Ave    pounds   of 
prime  lean  Beef. 

Send  for  our  1 tc  ol  receipt     {bowing  "«« 

of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Bauoee 

ARMOUR  6c  CO.,  Chicago. 
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WINE    AND    WIT. 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


"  When  the  wine  is  in,  the  wit  is  out,"  says  the 
proverb.    But  every  one  who  takes  the  usual  modest 
share  of  wine,  at  any  feast,  must  have  observed  tbat 
the  wit  seems  to  come  in  with  the  wine.     A  dinner- 
party seems  and  sounds  much  livelier  after  the  guests 
have  had  a  glass  of  champagne.     We  are  speaking, 
to  be  sure,  of  what  some  persons  call  "  moderate 
drinkers,"  who  consume,  perhaps,  two — or  shall  we 
say  three? — glasses  of  champagne,  and  one  of  hock, 
or  what  you  please,  in  the  course  of  some  artless 
festival.     Nobody  can  say  truthfully  that  such  per- 
sons are  drunk  and  disorderly  ;  they  could,  if  neces- 
sary, attempt  any  serious  mental  work  at  any  mo- 
ment in   the   meal,  though,  of  course,  they  would 
much  rather  not  do  so.     To  themselves  they  appear 
brighter,  happier,  wittier,  than  they  were  while  wait- 
ing for  some  late  guest,  or  while  trying  to  find  a 
topic  which  may  interest  a  fair  neighbor.     To  them- 
selves   they   seem   wittier,    and   they   are  certainly 
gayer  and  more  voluble.     But  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  the  appearance  is  not  illusive.    This  melancholy 
reflection  occurs  to  one  when,  after  a  pleasant  and 
merry    meeting,   one   tries  to  remember   the  good 
things  which  were  said.     We  remember  that  A  was 
diverting,  that  B  several  times  was  rewarded  by  a 
laugh,  and  that  C  sparkled.     But  where  are  these 
good  things  now  ?     "  We  had  good  talk,"  but  we 
can  recall   very  little  of  it.     This  phenomenon  is 
very  frequent  in  dreams.     Dean  Swift  says  some- 
where— I  have  lost  the  reference  and  can  not  verify 
it — that  he  once  woke  laughing  at  a  conceit  which 
he  thought  excellent.     It  ran  somewhat  thus:  "I 
told  Apronia  to  be  very  careful,  especially  about  the 
legs."     Another  gentleman  woke  in  the  full  belief 
that  he  had  discovered,  and  written  a  poem  on,  the 
secret  of  the  universe.     The  poem  was  : 
Walker  on  one  leg, 
Walker  on  two ; 
Something  to  live  for, 
Something  to  do. 
This,   of   course,  was  inadequate.     The  notorious 
truth  is  that,  in  our  dreams,  all  our  powers  are  more 
active  than  the  power  of  judgment  and  of  self-con- 
trol.    We  commit  all  manner  of  crimes  gayly,  and 
remorse    only    awakes    just    as    we     are    waking. 
Lately   I  dreamed  that  I  had  slain  a  tiresome  old 
gentleman,   and   propped  him   up  on  a  seat  in   a 
summer-house.     I  was  just  going  to  take  my  ticket 
for  some  land  that  knows  not  extradition,  when  I 
began  to  feel  remorse.    Judgment  was  waking  up. 
I  decided  to  surrender  myself  to  justice,  and  mar- 
veled why  I  had  killed  the  old  man.     There  was,  of 
course,  no  motive.     I  decided  within  myself  that  I 
would  plead  insanity.     And  then  I   woke.    Judg- 
ment and   reason  had    been    struggling  for    their 
rights,  and  had  come  to  what  would  have  been  a 
specious  conclusion.     One  has  a  fear  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  wit  which  comes  in  with  the  wine  is  not 
really  wit  at  all,  but  is  taken  for  wit  in  the  brief  and 
unobserved  slumber  of  our  judgment.     This  is  the 
opinion    of    a  learned    German    physiologist,    Dr. 
Bunge.     He  declares  that  alcohol  does  not  stimu- 
late, but  paralyzes.     On  a  cold  day  it  does  not  really 
warm  a   man  ;    it  paralyzes  some  organ  or   other 
(this  is  not  meant  as  a  treatise  of  popular  science), 
and  sends  the  blood  to  the  surface.     Still,  the  man 
is  warmed.     When  the  marooned  captain  and  men 
of  the  Bounty  were  sailing,  for  forty  days,  in  an 
open  boat  across  the  rainy  seas,  they  found  their 
few  tea-spoonfuls  of  rum  most  valuable.     If  a  little 
alcohol,  in  severe  cold,  does  not  really  warm  us,  at 
all   events  the  sensation  is  that  of  being  warmed, 
and  the  overweary  can  tramp  on  again,  instead  of 
sinking  in  the  snow.     But,  as  to  the  exercise  of  wit, 
Dr.  Bunge  will  not  hear  that  wine  stimulates  us.     It 
only   paralyzes  our  judgments.     We    become  not 
more  clever,  but  more  vain  ;  we  think  more  highly 
of  ourselves  and  our  neighbors.     We  are  less  cau- 
tious ;  we  speak  out  more.     The  child  of  the  sun— 
the  grape — makes  us  behave  like  other  children  of 
the   sun — like-  Italians    or    Provencals.      We    take 
what  are  called  "  social  headers  "  ;  we  become  con- 
fidential and  receive  confidences  ;  we  let  our  fancies 
free.     Our  persuasion  that  we  have  had  good  talk  is 
the  result  of  mere  glamour,  which  makes  any  con- 
ceit seem  humorous. 

How  are  we  to  ascertain  whether  all  this  is  true  ? 
We  might  select  some  guest  who  never  drinks  any- 
thing but  water,  and  bid  him  give  his  judgment — first 
at  a  dinner  where  the  rest  drank  wine,  next  at  a  dinner 
where  they  only  took  Apollinaris  water.  Then  this 
umpire  could  tell  us  all  the  truth.  Were  the  men 
wittier  over  champagne  or  only  noisier  ?  A  good 
deal  of  the  exhilaration  of  a  dinner  (when  exhilara- 
%  tion  there  is!)  comes  merely  from  food  and  com- 

pany, and  a  festal  air  of  things.  It  is  glamour,  it  is 
illusion  ;  the  truth  is  wailing  for  us  next  morning,  in 
a  hundred  hateful  forms,  which  we  are  forgetting. 
Could  we  forget  them  as  easily,  on  water?  And 
would  the  conversation  be  as  excellent  as  it  seems  to 
us  when  the  wine  comes  in  ?  We  must  abide  the 
decision  of  the  sober  umpire.  It  is  certain  that  the 
hypochondriacal  Johnson  would  sparkle  up  in  com- 
pany, though  he  only  drank  lemonade.  It  is  not  so 
certain  that  the  majority  of  men  have  this  gift. 
Wine,  as  we  know  on  good  authority,  maketh  glad 
the  heart  of  man.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bunge  will  admit  so 
much  ;  adding  that  the  gladness  is  spurious  and  not 
founded  on  reason.  By  a  couple  of  glasses  of  wine, 
he  would  say,  you  make  for  yourself  an  artificial 


paradise,  as  artificial  as  the  heaven  of  hasheesh,  or 
of  opium.  Fortunately  the  gates  of  this  happy  place 
open  more  easily,  both  to  ingoing  and  outgoing 
pilgrims,  than  the  portals  of  the  narcotic  paradises. 
He  who  would  always  live  in  the  enchanted  land  is 
a  sot,  and  may  become  a  criminal  or  a  maniac. 
The  wiser  and  happier  are  able  to  glance  in, 
for  an  hour,  and  to  retreat  again  with  ease  and 
safety.  Thackeray,  defending  wine,  remarks  that  it 
makes  a  man  better,  braver,  wittier,  more  generous, 
"  up  to  a  certain  point  ;  I  do  not  sayacertain  pint." 
As  to  its  making  us  wittier,  that  is  just  what  we  are 
disputing.  Thackeray  was  wittier  when  he  was  writ- 
ing "Vanity  Fair  "  than  when  he  was  tasting  Lord 
Steyne's  white  hermitage,  which  so  fired  Pitt  Craw- 
ley. He  may  have  felt  wittier  at  a  dinner,  but  tbat 
was  where  the  illusion  came  in.  We  may  be  certain 
that  few  men— if  any  men  at  all — can  write  their 
best,  or  nearly  their  best,  with  wine  busy  in  their 
brains.  He  who  should  try  this,  burns  the  candle  at 
both  ends,  but  without  producing  a  brilliant  illumina- 
tion. Now,  this  is  a  very  strong  proof  that  the  wit 
goes  out  when  the  wine  comes  in.  Perhaps  some 
scientific  man  of  letters  will  try  writing  an  article 
while  he  drinks  a  bottle  of  champagne,  and,  after 
reading  it  next  morning,  will  tell  us  what  he  thinks 
of  it.  He  will  probably  have  to  confess  that  the  wit 
has  been  driven  out  by  the  wine,  though  it  may  have 
seemed  very  splendid  while  he  was  writing. 

Exceptions  are  mentioned  to  the  rule.  Schiller  is 
said  to  have  drunk  champagne  while  composing. 
There  is  not  much  of  it  in  his  work.  Bvron  said  he 
"  wrote  '  Don  Juan  '  on  gin-and-water,"  but  Byron 
was  notoriously  fond  of  telling  strange  stories  about 
himself. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Bonelli  Concert. 


The  San  Francisco  Grand  Conservatory  of  Music, 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bonelli  director,  gave  a  concert  last  Tues- 
day evening  at  Byron  Mauzy's  piano  warerooms. 
Quite  a  large  audience  enjoyed  the  following  excel- 
lent programme : 

"Night  and  Morning,"  Kaffka,  Miss  Frances  Heiman ; 
"  Rigoletto,"  Liszt,  Miss  Emma  Stiefvater;  bass  solo,  "Si 
pel  ngor"  (La  Juive),  Halevy,  Mr.  Robert  O.  Bokee  (pupil 
Professor  W.  Wilkins);  "Song  Without  Words,"  Streabog, 
Miss  Jennie  Bayly;  "La  Campanella,"  Liszt,  Miss  Clara 
Nolan  ;  "  Un  Beso,"  mazurka,  Arrillaga,  mandolines,  Misses 
Gorfinkel,  Donlon,  Quigley,  and  Taylor,  guitar,  Master  Percy 
Wilkins  (pupils  of  Misses  Sherwood);  sooaCe(Cdur,  2  pianos), 
Mozart-Grieg,  Miss  Nettie  Wollner  and  Miss  Frances  Hei- 
man; violin  solo,  "Temporal," grand  etudes  de  concert,  Beriot, 
Professor  Giulio  Minetti,  first  appearance  in  America  ;  con- 
certo, C  dur,  BeeLhoven,  Miss  Lulu  Ayers  and  Miss  Blanche 
Clinton  ;  zither  and  bow-zither  duet  from  '*  Maritana,"  Pro- 
fessor E.  Buchman  and  his  pupil,  Master  E,  Regensburger ; 
"Tarentelle,"  Heller,  Miss  Florence  Eurke;  comet  solo, 
Ascher,  Miss  Minnie  Cook,  pupil  Professor  C.  von  der 
Mehden  ;  zither  solo,  Fetrig,  Professor  E.  Buchman ;  "  Spin- 
ning Wheel,"  Spindler,  Master  Harold  Techau. 


Century  Club  Concert. 

An  interesting  concert  was  given  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Century  Club  last  Wednesday  afternoon,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald.  There  was  a 
large  and  appreciative  audience,  and  all  were  highly- 
entertained  by  the  presentation  of  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture,  "  Hope  of  Alsace,"  Herman,  Saturday  Morning 
Orchestra  (Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Conductor);  songs,  (a) 
"  Rose,  wie  bist  du  re'izend  und  mild,"  Spohr,  (6)  Serenade, 
Nevin,  Mrs.  Marriner- Campbell ;  (a)  Nocturne,  in  F  minor, 
(b)m  Etude,  in  C  minor,  (c)  Waltz,  in  A  fiat  major,  Chopin, 
Miss  Alice  Bacon  ;  meditalion  (Ave  Maria).  Gounod-Bach, 
Saturday  Morning  Orchestra;  songs,  (a)  "  Vieille  Chanson," 
Bizet,  (p)  "  Where  did  you  come  from,  Eaby,  dear? "  Neid- 
lingur,  Mrs.  Marriner-Campbell ;  selections  from  "Faust," 
Gounod,  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra. 

The  Saturday  Morning  Orchestra  is  one  of  the  in- 
teresting features  in  musical  circles  here.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  ladies,  with  the  exception  of  the  director, 
who  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald.  He  is  training  them  in 
orchestral  work,  and  they  are  making  most  satisfact- 
ory progress.  They  meet  at  rehearsals  every  Satur- 
day morning  in  the  music-room  of  Mrs.  William  J. 
Younger.     The  orchestra  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Violins— Miss  Helen  Bosqui,  Miss  Roberta  E.  Lee  Wright, 
Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss  Adele  Dannenbaum,  Miss  A.  Mc- 
Clatchy,  Miss  Annie  Gibson,  Miss  Mamie  Van  Wyck,  Miss 
Minnie  Heath,  and  Miss  S.  Knox;  viola— Miss  Hein  and 
Miss  Marie  Ponton  de  Arce  ;  'cello— Miss  Jean  Wellman  and 
Mrs.  John  Rea  ;  contra  bass— Miss  Maude  Younger;  flute 
— Miss  Kate  Clement ;  clarionet— Mrs.  I.  W.  Kersey  ;  cor- 
net—Miss Pearl  Noble  and  Miss  Preciosa  Pracht ;  trombone 
— Miss  Maude  Noble ;  organ— Miss  Clara  Van  Wyck  ;  piano 
— Mrs.  William  J.  Younger. 

The  orchestra  played  at  the  last  concert  of  the 
Century  Club,  and  met  with  much  snccess. 

It  is  at  last  announced  that  Ovide  Musin  is  to  give 
two  Sunday  evening  concerts  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre  on  March  29th  and  April  5th.  This  will  be 
his  third  visit  to  San  Francisco,  and  it  should  be  his 
most  successful,  for  his  audiences  have  increased  in 
numbers  at  each  concert  he  has  given  in  this  city. 
That  is  not  unnatural,  however,  for  his  first  tour  was 
wretchedly  managed,  and  when  he  came  there  were 
few  who  knew  that  one  of  the  greatest  living  violin, 
ists,  a  man  who  divides  the  honors  in  London  and 
Paris  with  Sarasate,  was  in  town.  Now  he  may  ex- 
pect to  have  crowded  houses  both  nights.  In  his 
supporting  company  are  Annie  Louise  Tanner, 
soprano  ;  Inez  Parmater,  mezzo-soprano  ;  Karl 
Storr,  baritone  ;  and  Edouard  Scharf,  solo  pianist. 

A  census  made  of  the  box-holders  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  in  New  York  shows  that  Ger- 
man  opera  had  but  seven  champions,  as  follows :  1 
W.   C.   Schemmerhorn,    W.    C.   Whitney,    Adrian  I 
Iselin,  H.    McKay  Twombly,  J.   H.  Schiff,   L.  J.  I 
Leiter,  and  W.   K.    Vanderbilt.     The   other  stock- 


holders, among  whom  Ogden  Goelet,  George  Pea- 
body  Wetmore,  W.  S.  Gurnee,  William  Astor, 
George  N.  Curtis,  J.  A.  Bostwick,  E.  T.  Gerry,  C. 
C.  Baldwin,  A.  W.  Sherman,  Henry  Clews,  Austin 
Corbin,  George  H.  Warren,  Luther  Kountze,  James 
A.  Roosevelt,  D.  O.  Mills,  L.  P.  Morton,  H.  R. 
Bishop,  Charles  Lanier,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  W. 
E.  Connor  were  the  leaders,  voted  as  one  man  for 
the  Italian  school. 


A  concert  will  be  given  on  Wednesday  evening, 
March  iSth,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  William  J. 
Younger,  1414  California  Street,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital. The  programme  will  be  a  most  excellent  one, 
comprising  selections  by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld,  Mr.  Cornelius 
O'Sullivan,  the  St.  Cecilia  Choir,  led  by  Mrs.  Carr, 
and  others.  Tickets  will  not  be  for  sale  at  the  resi- 
dence, but  only  at  Doxey's  bookstore. 

The  operetta  "  Fantine"  will  be  produced  at  the 
San  Francisco  Verein  during  the  latter  pait  of 
April.  Rehearsals  are  now  being  held  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  and  Mr.  Walter. 


The  fifth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be  given 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon.  -  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr, 
Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  Mrs.  Olive 
Batchelder,  and  Miss  Amy  Gell  will  participate. 


ART    NOTES. 

Just  before  leaving  London,  Theodore  Wores  was 
given  a  grand  reception  by  about  fifty  artists  in  one 
of  the  Chelsea  studios.  James  McNeil  Whistler 
presided,  making  one  of  his  witty  and  charming 
speeches.  P.  Jacomb  Hood,  the  famous  painter  of 
"The  Witches'  Dance,"  and  J.  J.  Shannon  also 
spoke  and  presented  Mr.  Wores  with  an  illuminated 
scroll  signed  by  all  present.  Arthur  Lennon  and 
Mr.  Bloomer,  of  San  Francisco,  were  of  the  party. 
Among  the  purchasers  at  the  last  sale  of  Wores's 
paintings  was  Prince  Henry  of  Bourbon,  who  bought 
the  "Koto  Player"  and  "Return  from  the  Cherry 
Groves." 

The  exhibition  of  the  Haseltine  collection  of  paint- 
ings by  famous  German  and  French  masters  will 
open  in  April  in  the  Art  Association  rooms.  The 
paintings  are  now  on  their  way  from  Philadelphia, 
and  Mr.  Haseltine  himself  is  expected  to  arrive  in 
this  city  within  a  few  days. 

Interest  in  the  art  loan  exhibition  of  foreign  mas- 
ters at  Shreve's  art-rooms  continues  unabated,  and 
the  attendance  is  large  at  all  times.  Commencing 
on  Monday,  the  exhibition  will  be  open  in  the  even- 
ings as  well  as  the  afternoons.  The  exhibition  is 
given  in  aid  of  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  and  the 
West  Oakland  Home  for  Destitute  Children. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

USEFUL  IN   ALL  FORMS   OF    DYSPEPSIA. 


A  magazine  of  the  size  of  the  Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal, which  has  just  reached  a  monthly  circulation  of 
six  hundred  thousand  copies,  requires  a  good  deal 
of  room  ;  another  four-story  building  is  to  be  occu- 
pied next  month,  in  addition  to  the  two  now  in  use. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  Journal  has  also  over- 
taken the  capacity  of  its  nine  large  presses,  and 
twelve  new  ones  of  latest  improved  pattern  are 
awaiting  the  completion  of  the  new  quarters. 


A  PLEA  FOR  LIBERTY. 

An  Argument  against  Socialism  and   Socialistic  Legislation. 
Edited  by  Thomas  Mackay.    Price,  $2.25. 

FOR  SALE  BY 

PIERSOST  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

the  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 
says  : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
20,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a 
dangerous  illness — scarlet  fever — 
and  for  days  could  take  no  nour- 
ishment except 

Cocoa-Theta 

of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond. 

This  Famous  Powdered  Chocolate  is  of  Phil- 
adelphia manufacture. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  S.  F. 


-:-  HOTEL  PLEASANTON   -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rales  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 

H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 
622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


GRAND  AUCTION  SALE 

—  OF  — 

Oriental  Carpets,  Rugs, 
Embroideries,  Etc, 


FROM  THE  - 


Oriental     Art    Rooms 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  CHICACO, 

—  AT  THE  — 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  ASSOCIATION  ROOMS 

430  PINE  STKEET. 

THE   SECOND    SEW-  ANNUAL   SALE 

—  OF  — 

Oriental    Textiles  ! 

-BY- 

COSTIKYAN    FRERES 

Daily  at  10:30  A.  M.  ami  2  P.  M., 
this  day  and  continuing  daily  dur- 
ing- next  week. 

A.  W.  LOTJDERBACK  &  CO., 
Art  Auctioneers. 


PACIFIC  HEIGHTS ! 

N.W.    CORNER 

PACIFIC   &   OCTAVIA 

Very  Fine  Bay  View. 

72^  feet  on  N.  line  Pacific  by  137^  feet  io 
depth:  on  W.  line  Octavia  ;  price,  $35,000, 
or  will  divide  to  suit  buyer  ;  one  of  the  very 
finest  corners  on  Facific  Heights. 

—  ALSO  — 

OCTAVIA   STREET 
RESIDENCE 

BETWEEN 

Jackson  and  Pacific 

UNSURPASSED  VIEW. 

50x87 !».  and  large  and  very  fine  residence; 
price,  S20,000. 

THOMAS    MAGEE, 

gQ  Montgomery  Street. 


SAUSALITO! 

The  SAUSALITO  LAND  AND  FERRY  CO. 

Offers  for  Sale  in  Subdivision^,  suited  to  all 
seekers  of  Suburban  Homes, 

■:■    900    ACRES    ■:• 

—  OF  ITS  — 

Weil-Known  Lands  in  Sausalito, 

Five  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  the  fast  ferry-steamer 
San  Rafael,  25  minutes  from  wharf  to  wharf,  14  trips 
each  day;  20  railroad  trains  daily  pass  over  the  whole  bay 
front  of  three  miles,  with  stations  convenient  to  different 
sections. 

Constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  Spring  Water,  for  all 
purposes,  furnished  by  the  company  at  moderate  charges. 
Diversified  Scenery,  unequaled  in  any  locality  around  San 
Francisco—  Hills,  Valleys,  Kay  in  front,  etc. 
Yachting,  Boating,  Fishing,  Bathing', 

Handsome  Residence  Buildings, 

Gardens,  Trees,  Flowers. 
All  conveniences  for  comfortable  and  economical  living. 
Butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  laundries,  schools,  churches,  etc 

The  lands  are    subdivided    into   lots   of   various   shapes 
and  sizes,  conforming  to  the  lay  of  the  ground. 
Residence  Lots,  50x120,  60x100,  and  various 
Villa  Lots,  \2  acre,  1  acre,  and  upwards. 
Water  Lots,  25x100  and  100  feet  square. 
Tide-Land  Blocks,  340x400. 
Tracts  (susceptible  of  subdivision),  io  to  25  acres. 

Prices  Reasonable.     Terms  Liberal. 

Maps  and  all  information  at  the  company's  offices : 
In  San  Francisco,  419  California  Street,  Room  26. 
In  Sausalito,  Water  Street,  in  front  of  company's  wharf. 

ROBERT  GEORGE,   Secretary. 


If  you  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  juiciest, 

MACKEREL 

You  ever  saw,  you  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER  &  CO.'S, 

«6  amiss  CALIFORNIA  STKEET. 


March  16,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 

The  weddiDg  of  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt,  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Corbitt,  of  San  Mateo,  and  Mr.  Fred- 
erick S.  Moody,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody, 
of  this  city,  will  take  place  Thursday  noon,  April 
2d,  at  Trinity  Church.  Miss  Eda  Moody  will  be  the 
maid  of  honor,  Miss  Hooker,  Miss  Emelie  Hager, 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  and  Miss  Macleay,  of  Portland, 
Or.,  will  be  the  bridesmaids,  Mr.  C.  C.  Thorn  will 
act  as  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will  be  Mr.  E.  L. 
Bosqui,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bolton,  Mr.  George  Vernon 
Gray,  and  Mr.  E.  Y.  Judd. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Beaver,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Beaver,  of  this  city,  will  be  married  to 
Miss  Florence  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  P. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  on  Wednesday  noon,  April 
8th,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Santa  Clara. 
Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Mamie  Reynolds,  Miss 
Grace  Pierce,  and  Miss  Leila  Carroll  will  act  as 
bridesmaids.  Mr.  Frank  D.-  Madison  will  be  best 
man,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  George  Ver- 
non Gray,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  W.  B.  Heath, 
and  Mr.  H.  L.  Wilson. 

Miss  Georgiana  B.  Edwards  and  Dr.  Channing 
H-  Cook  will  be  married  on  Tuesday,  March  31st, 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Fruitvale. 

Miss  Jessie  Sherwood,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Eugene  Sherwood,  of  this  city,  will  be  married  in 
May  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Rice  Cooke,  of  England,  who 
recently  arrived  here  after  an  absence  abroad  of 
three  years.  The  wedding  trip  will  comprise  a 
year's  tour  of  Europe,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  young  couple  will  make  this  city  their  permanent 
home. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  will  give*  a  matinee  tea  at 
her  residence,  nil  Pine  Street,  on  Saturday,  March 
28th. 

The  next  cotillion  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will 
be  held  on  Friday  evening,  April  3d. 

Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  has  generously  given  the  use  of 
her  residence,  305  Buchanan  Street,  next  Friday  and 
Saturday,  when  a  grand  pot  pourri  will  be  given 
there  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  entire  house  will  be 
given  up  for  the  purpose,  and  booths  will  be  con- 
structed, in  which  entertainments  of  a  novel  and 
pleasing  character  will  be  given.  The  ladies  will 
have  the  kind  assistance  of  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Club  of  '90,  the  Neapolitan  Mandolin  Club,  the 
Bandurria  Club,  and  others.  As  the  entertainment 
will  be  given  for  a  worthy  cause,  it  will  merit  gener- 
ous patronage.  Mr.  Robert  Mitchie,  in  his  wonder- 
ful impersonation  of  a  Chinese  prima  donna,  will 
be  one  of  the  many  attractions.  There  will  be  a 
matinee  on  Saturday,  when  a  Punch-and-Judy  show 
and  alaughable  pantomime  will  be  given  for  children. 
Much  interest  is  taken  in  the  forthcoming  produc- 
tion of  "  Girofte-Girofia "  at  the  Grand  Opera 
House  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  7th,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Art  Association.  The  participants  are  re- 
hearsing constantly,  and  both  the  principals  and 
chorus  give  evidence  that  the  opera  will  be  attract- 
ively presented.  Mr.  Amadee  Joullin  has  designed 
the  costumes,  which  will  be  elaborate  and  beautiful. 
An  enjoyable  feature  of  the  post-Lenten  season 
will  be  a  cotillion  which  will  be  given  by  "The 
Bachelors,"  an  organization  of  forty  young  men  who 
desire  to  make  some  return  to  the  ladies  of  their  ac- 
quaintance for  the  courtesies  that  have  been  ex- 
tended to  them  during  the  winter  season.  The  hall 
will  be  beautifully  decorated,  excellent  music  will  be 
provided,  and  an  elaborate  supper  will  be  served. 
The  attendance  will  be  limited  to  two  hundred,  and 
the  affair  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  evening,  April 
28th. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  her  residence  last  Thursday  and  entertained 
fifteen  ladies.  The  table  was  beautifully  decorated 
with  baskets  of  pink  roses  and  maiden-hair  ferns, 
and  the  menu  was  elaborate. 

Miss  Adele  Martel  entertained  quite  a  number  of 
her  friends  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  residence 
of  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel,  2226 
California  Street.  The  hours  were  devoted  to  con- 
versation, vocal  selections  by  Miss  Martel,  Miss 
Leila  Mann,  Miss  Rose  Sherwood,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Chrystal,  recitations  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Mann,  and  sev- 
eral interesting  hypnotic  tests  by  Mr.  J.  Frank 
Brown.  A  delicious  supper  was  served  at  midnight. 
Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Bandmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clement  Bennett,  Mrs.  H.  Albert 
Mau,  Mrs.  Charles  V.  Mullins,  Mrs.  William  Willis,  Mrs. 
C.  T.  Dean,  Miss  Adele  Martel,  Miss  Ethel  Martel,  Miss 
Alice  Mullins,  Miss  Alice  Mau,  Miss  Julia  Mau,  Miss  I-eila 
ManD,  Miss  Jessie  Sherwood,  Miss  Rose  Sherwood,  Mr.  J. 
Frank  Brown,  Captain  W.  B.  Newson,  Mr.  Blethen,  Mr.  H. 
T.  Mann,  Mr.  James  C.  Pennie,  Jr.,  Mr.  J.  E.  Chrystal, 
Mr.  W.  H.  Rice  Cooke,  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr.  James  M. 
Goeway,  Mr.  Cooksley,  and  others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H,  M. 
Gillig,  left  last  week  for  New  York,  where  they  are  at  pres- 
ent. They  depart  in  a  few  days  for  Florida,  where  they  will 
remain  for  some  time,  leaving  there  to  sail  for  Europe,  where 
they  will  probably  spend  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  will  soon  leave 
to  pass  a  couple  of  weeks  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer  has  returned  to  San  Jose  after  a 
visit  to  Miss  Alice  Mullins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Maslen,  cf  Oakland,  are  visiting 
friends  in  Portland,  Or. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  are  visiting  San  Jose". 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  who  have 


been  at  Coronado  Beach,   Redondo  Beach,  and  Santa  Bar- 
bara for  several  weeks,  returned  to  the  city  on  Friday. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  «nd  Mrs.  McCollum,  of  Mendocino,  are 
passing  a  few  weeks  at  Redondo  Beach. 

Miss  Leila  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  J. 
B.  Crockett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Searles  will  remain  in  this  city 
until  next  May. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  and  Mr. 
Bruce  Hayden  relumed  from  the  East  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  and  Miss  Ethel  Cook  relumed  last 
Tuesday  from  their  Eastern  trip. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  is  due  in  London  to-day. 
Mr.  J.  Frank   Brown  will  leave  the  city  on  Monday  for 
New  York  en  route  to  Europe. 

Miss  Mollie  Torbert  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York  city. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  are  now  in  San  Rafael, 
after  passing  the  winter  here. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  and  Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  relumed 
to  the  city  on  Friday  after  passing  several  weeks  in  die  East 
and  South.  Mr.  Jesse  Seligman,  of  New  York,  accompanied 
them  to  this  coast,  and  will  remain  here  a  couple  of  months. 
Miss  Alice  Hobart  is  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  at 
her  villa,  "  Miramar,"  in  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Mrs.  Isaac  Friedlander,  Miss 
Bessie  Bowie,  and  the  Misses  Friedlander  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  have  returned  to  their  home 
in  Piedmont  after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Redondo  Beach. 

Mrs.  Lillie  H.  Coit,  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Hitchcock,  are 
now  in  Paris.     Mrs.  Hitchcock  is  improving  daily  in  health. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Wethered  and  the  Misses  Wethered  are  passing 
a  few  weeks  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Rudolph   B.  Spence  are  entertaining  Miss 
Maud  Smith  at  their  residence  on  the  Alameda,  hi  San  Jose. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  McGlynu  left  for  New  York  a  week 
ago  on  a  mcnth's  trip. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  has  been  at  Redondo  Beach  during 
the  past  week. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Shepherd  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Boyd,  are 
visiting  relatives  in  Los  Angeles,  and  will  soon  go  to  Coro- 
nado Beach. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Cal 
Byrne  are  in  Egypt. 

Mrs.  T.  T.  Dargie  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Oakland 
after  a  visit  to  Mrs.  G.  W.  Trahern  in  Stockton. 

Mrs.  R.  I.  Pierce  and  Miss  O'Brien,  of  Santa  Clara,  are 
visiting  at  the  Pleasanton. 

Miss  Adele  Stoneman,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs.  Charles 
Sonntag  at  the  Pleasanton,  has  relumed  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Parks  and  family  have  taken  the  Holly  Oak 
cottage  in  Sausalito  for  the  summer. 

Mr.  J    Fred  Burgin  and  the  Misses  Agnes  and  Kate  Bur- 
gin  have  gone  to  New  York  and  will  be  away  about  a  month. 
Mr.  Arthur  E.  Shatluck  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  a  short  visit  to  friends  in  Sonoma  County. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise  left  last  Monday  to  visit  the  southern 
part  of  the  State  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  wiil  depart  for  Unalaska  about 
the  middle  of  April. 

Miss  Ruth  Ryan,  of  Menlo  Park,  was  recently  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  Masten,  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Bumside  and  Miss  Bumside,  of  Portland,  Or., 
are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Miss  Gallatin,  who  has  been  passing  a  year  in  New  York, 
will  visit  her  father  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Fradnger  has  returned  from  New  York. 
Mr.  R.   M.   Ellerbeck  and   Miss  May  Ellerbeck,  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  are  visiting  the  coast,  and  are  at  the  Pleasanton. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  W.  Earl  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Redondo 
Beach. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  family  are  preparing  to  leave 
for  the  East,  where  they  will  pass  several  months  visiting 
places  01"  interest. 

Mr.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  has  returned  from  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  will  leave  Washington,  D. 
C,  to-day  on  their  way  to  this  city.  They  will  stop  en  route 
at  various  points  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lemon,  of  New  York,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Pen-in  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  his  ranch  in 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Fuller,  Jr.,  is  at  St.  Helena,  Napa  County,  on 
a  visit, 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  and  Mr.  Bradford  Thompson  have 
been  visiting  Los  Angeles  and  Redondo  Beach  during  the 
past  week. 

Major-General  Knowles,  of  London,  is  stopping  at  the 
Pleasanton. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  will  remain  in  New  York  until 
early  in  April,  when  he  will  return  here. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  are  at 
their  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  F.  Moulton  will  soon  leave  the  city 
to  pass  the  coming  season  at  their  beautiful  country-place  in 
Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo  County. 

Mr.  Joseph  Rosenberg  is  in  Nice,  Italy,  and  will  soon 
proceed  to  Egypt. 

Mrs.  F.  A.  Baxter,  and  Miss  Baxter,  of  Santa  Barbara, 
are  here  on  a  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  have 
been  passing  the  week  in  San  Jose". 


■ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. 

"  Friend  " 8  5  00 

Robbie  Porter 2  00 

"  Two- Legged  Boy" 20  00 

Little  Elsie  S 20 

Johnnie  Ward 05 

Willoughby  Ashe t  00 

"  Three  Little  G's." 60 

"A  Little  Cripple" 10 

"  Uncle  Frank" ...  10 

M .  E.  Larkin 1  00 

$30  05 
All  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  H.  Ashe, 
2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DCIX.  — Bill  of   Fare     for   Six    Persons,    Sunday, 
March  15,  1891. 
Mulligatawny  Soup. 
Crab  with  Excelsior -Sauce. 
Beefsteak  a  la  Bordelaise.     Potato  Croquettes. 
Sun  led  Tomatoes.     String  Beans. 
Roast  Veal. 
Swedish  Salad. 
Plombiere  Cream  with  Pine-Apple. 
Fancy  Cakes. 
Plombikre  Cbeam. — Cut  up  the  fruit  small,  boil   it  to  a 
marmalade  in  six  ounces  of  clarified  sugar,  pass  it  through  a 
fine  sieve  ;  break  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  into  a  stewpan,  dilute 
them  with  a  spoonful  of  rice  flour  and  a  glass  of  cream,  place 
the  whole  on  a  moderate  fire,  and  stir  constandy  ;  when  it  be- 
gins to  set,  take  it  off  and  stir  it  well  to  make  it  smooth,  re- 
place it  on  a  gende  fire  for  ten  minutes,  add  a  little  salt  and 
two  ounces  of  sugar ;  having  set  it  in  ice,  add  the  marmalade 
of  pine  and  a  plate  full  of  whipped  cream ;  stir  it  from  time 
to   time.     Plums,   peaches,   pears,   quinces,  and  apples  are 
served  in  the  same  way. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  Matthew  Markland,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
Lieutenant  F.  S.  Rice,  First  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Massey,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  have  been  retired 
because  of  incapacity  for  active  service.  Several  promo- 
dons  will  result  from  this. 

Brigadier- General  John  Gibbon,  commanding  the  Division 
of  the  Pacific,  U.  S-  A.,  will  retire  from  service  on  April 
20th,  as  he  will  then  be  sixty-two  years  of  age. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  George  A  Norris,  U.  S. 
N.,  are  expected  here  in  the  latter  part  of  April. 

Colonel  James  Forney,  U.  S.  N.,  of  Mare  Island,  passed 
the  early  part  of  the  week  in  this  city. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs,  James  Ashley  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
have  returned  to  Mare  Island  after  a  visit  to  San  Luis  Obispo 
County. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dom,  U.  S.  N.,  have  been 
paying  a  visit  to  relatives  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Hopkins,  U.  S.  N.,  is  here  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  Fort  Columbus,  N.  Y.,  and  is  stopping  at  215 
Geary  Street. 

Lieutenant  F.  A.  Tripp,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  lias  re- 
lumed to  his  station,  Benicia  Barracks. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A  ,  left  last 
Tuesday  to  visit  their  daughter,  Mrs.  McRittrick,  in  Arizona, 
They  will  return  to  Angel  Island  next  month. 

Colonel  A.  G.  Nicholson,  U.  S.  A.,  has  arrived  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  a  visit,  and  is  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Lieutenant  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  U.  S.  N.,  has  gone  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  on  official  business. 

Lieutenant  Frank  O.  Ferris,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
gone  to  Benicia  to  act  as  recruiting  officer. 

Lieutenant  Francis  P.  Fremont,  Third  Infantry,  U.  S. 
A.,  now  on  leave  of  absence,  has  been  ordered  to  Los  An- 
geles for  temporary  duty. 

Captain  C.  H.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  passing  the 
week  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  to  Mare 
Island  last  Tuesday  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs  James  B.  Erwin,  Fourth  Cavalry,  V. 
S.  A.,  have  gone  to  Alabama,  where  ihey  will  henceforth  be 
stationed. 

Lieutenant  Charles  H.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkman,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Angel  Island  after  being  on  duty  at  Benicia 
Barracks. 

Orders  have  been  issued  for  the  United  Slates  ship  Omafta. 
to  return  to  this  port  as  soon  as  she  reaches  Panama.  The 
ship  will  be  put  out  of  commission  at  Mare  J -land. 


The  Girls'  Directory,  located  on  Grand  Avenue 
and  Lott  Street,  is  a  plain,  unpretentious  two-story 
structure,  yet  modest  and  economical  as  the  building 
plans  have  been  and  meager  as  the  furnishings  are, 
the  funds  of  the  institution  are  exhausted.  The 
ladies  in  charge  have  labored  hard  to  make  the  twenty- 
live  and  fifty  cent  contributions,  derived  principally 
from  workiDg-  women  and  mechanics,  meet  the 
liabilities  and  tide  them  over  their  present  necessities. 
But  the  continuous  outgo  and  the  increased  number 
of  children  who  find  at  the  Directory  a  home  and 
refuge  from  the  vices  and  temptations  of  the  street, 
have  necessitated  an  appeal  for  assistance,  which  is 
to  be  made  through  the  medium  of  two  musical  en- 
tertainments offered  for  public  patronage  on  Easter 
Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  at  Irving  Hall. 


At  the  convention  of  the  Women's  Press  Associa- 
tion, which  will  be  formally  opened  on  Monday  even- 
ing at  Union  Square  Hall  by  Mayor  Sanderson,  a 
number  of  brilliant  speakers  will  take  part.  Those 
who  will  appear  on  the  first  night's  programme  are  : 
The  Harmonic  Quintet,  Mrs.  Eyster,  Mrs.  Park- 
hurst,  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Cooper,  Mr.  G.  C.  Munson, 
Rose  Hartwick  Thorpe,  and  Charlotte  Perkins  Stet- 
son. Mr.  Adolf  Sutro  has  invited  the  members 
of  the  association  to  breakfast,  at  Sutro  Heights, 
on  Wednesday.  The  convention  sits  three  days. 
Tickets  of  admission  may  be  secured  from  Mrs. 
E.  T.  Y.  Parkhurst,  1419  Taylor  Street. 


—  The  "Fasso"  Corset,  manufactured  in 
France,  is  superior  to  any  other  corset.  It  is  un- 
equaled  as  to  perfection  of  form  and  fit,  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  and  hand  sewn.  Mme.  McGuire, 
707  Sutter  Street,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 


—  Centemeki  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


-  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  Just  received  a  line  of  novelties    n 
bonbonniere  candies  at  Greeabaum's,  128  Post  St. 


—  E.  A.  Belcher, 

Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


MON*.  BIAKDOT'S 

Ready-Made  French  Entrees 

These  Entrees  have  had  the  greatest  success  on  the  Pull 
man  Palace  Buffet-Cars.  They  will  render  great  seivice  for 
Luncheon,  After-Theatre  Suppers,  without  trouble,  as  a  nice 
dish  of  superior  quality,  as  well  as  other  occasions.  The 
assortment  is  as  follows  : 

Chicken  Curry  a  la  Indienne.     Veal  Saute,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Chicken  Saute1  ala  Marengo.    Calf's  Tongue,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Calf's  Tongue,  Sauce  Piquante.  Braised  Beef  a  la  Jardiniere. 

The  Franco-American  Food  Co.,  New  York. 
SST  Ask  your  grocer  for  above. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


For  Throat  Diseases,  Coughs,  Colds,  etc., 
effectual  relief  is  found  in  the  use  of  "  Browtis  Bronohial 
Troclics,"    Price  25  cis.    Sold  only  in  boxes. 


317-310  KBABNT  ST.,  bet.  Buah  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Oar  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authoriues  throughout  the  United  States  an  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frkb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Most  Reliable 

For  all  affections  re- 
quiring' a  purgative, 

Ayer's  Pills 

are  the  general  favo- 
rite as  a  family  medi- 
cine. Sick  Headache, 
Indigestion,  a  Slug- 
gish Liver,  and  Con- 
stipation are  among 
the  complaints  for 
which  these  pills  are 
peculiarly  effective. 

"  1  regard  Ayer's  Pills  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  general  remedies  of  the  times. 
They  have  been  in  use  in  my  family  fur  vari- 
ous affections  requiring  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, and  have  given  unvarying  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  them  an  excellent  remedy 
for  colds  and  light  fevers."— W.  R.  "Woodson, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Ma--. 
Bold  by  all  Drug^iBLa  and  Dealers  in  Medicine 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux.) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 
VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NATIONAL    SURGICAL    INSTITUTE 

■   (western  division). 
Alhambra  Building-,  319   Bush   Street,  S.  F. 

Devoted  to  the  treatment  of  Curvature  of  the  Spine— Hip 
Disease  ;  Diseased  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet,  Piles, 
Fistula,  Nasal  Catarrh,  and  Paralysis.  This  Instituuon  has, 
by  its  success,  made  a  reputarion  throughout  the  United 
States.  More  cases  of  human  deformities  have  been  success- 
fully treated  than  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
Send  for  references  and  circulars  to  the  Western  Division, 
319  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


REDUCTION  SALE! 


For  the  next  Thirty  Days  we  will 
sell  our  ART  and  FANCY  GOODS 
with  10  per  cent,  discount  oft",  to 
make  room  for  New  Importations 
from  Europe. 

We  have  received  New  Etchings 
and  Engraving's,  which  we  sell, 
with  all  the  Latest  Styles  of  Frames, 
at  lowest  market  prices. 


S.  &  G.  GUMP 

581    and   583 
MARKET    STREET. 

TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonahle,  and  the  hest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Lcanilro,  Cal, 


STORAGE 

W  J.  M.  PI] 


For    Furniture,     Piano*, 
and  other  goods. 
MITANCKH  NADI, 
KllCE,  735  Market  Street. 
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MY  COUNTRY  PLACE, 

OWL'S  WOOD 

Corte  Madera,  Marin  County, 

Containing  about  190  Acres, 

IS    FOR    SALE 


It  is  limbered  with  oak,  madrone.  bay,  eucalyptus,  laurel, 
and  redwood  trees.  It  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Coast 
Range  Mountains,  embracing  the  foot-hill  and  valley  lands 
lying  between  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  the  bay  of  San  -Francisco. 

The  soil  is  a  rich  alluvial,  capable  of  the  highest  cultiva- 
tion, and  is  watered  by  springs  that  rise  upon  the  land  and 
form  living  streams  that  empty  into  the  bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Water  is  abundant,  and  catchment  may  be  made  and 
reservoired  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  gallons. 

The  place  commands  a  view  of  Mt.  Tamalpais,  the  bay, 
and  the  opposite  shores  of  Contra  Costa.  Jt  is  traversed 
through  its  centre  by  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  The 
station  (Corte  Madera)  is  twelve  and  one-half  miles  from  San 
Francisco,  and  is  located  upon  this  land.  The  distance  from 
San  Rafael  is  four  and  one-half  miles,  on  the  road  toward 
San  Francisco.  The  village  of  Larkspur,  with  twelve  new 
houses  and  an  eighty-room  hotel  in  process  of  erection,  is 
within  one-half  a  mile  of  the  farm,  while  the  village  of 
Mill  Valley  is  less  than  three  miles  from  the  place.  The 
Donahue  railroad  passes  along  the  entire  water-front.  The 
time  of  transportation  is  forty-five  minutes  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, accommodated  by  the  passing  of  thirteen  trains  during 
the  day,  and  boats  connecting  therewith  every  hour. 

For  the  accommodation  of  the  farm-house,  there  is  a  stone 
reservoir,  holding  85,000  gallons  of  water,  capable  of  being 
increased  at  small  expense  to  ten  times  that  amount,  and  dis- 
tributable in  pipes  already  laid  through  the  grounds,  to 
supply  the  dwelling,  farm-house,  carriage-house,  vineyard, 
orchards,  and   nut-bearing  and  olive-bearing  Lrees. 

Upon  the  farm  are  an  old-fashioned,  broad-porched  farm- 
house, embowered  in  groves  and  surrounded  with  vines  and 
fruit-bearing  trees,  a  comfortable  farm-coltage,  with  one  hun- 
dred olive-trees  in  full  bearing,  a  spacious  barn,  a  new  and 
modem  coach-house,  corrals,  dairy-house,  with  inclosures  for 
cows,  pigs,  chickens,  etc.  Vineyards,  orchards,  shade  and 
fruit-trees,  embracing  about  twenty-five  acres,  located  upon 
the  extreme  border  of  the  piace,  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  its 
most  attractive  glens,  may  be  negotiated  for  separately. 

In  point  of  soil,  climate,  water,  view,  and  vicinage  to  San 
Francisco,  there  is  no  place  in  the  State  more  desirable.  It 
is  thoroughly  protected  from  winds  and  fogs  by  intervening 
hills  that  guard  it  from  the  ocean. 

The  whole  farm  is  well  fenced  and  covered  with  orna- 
mental shrubbery.  Title  perfect,  with  Spanish  grant,  and  has 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  the  vendor  for  a 
period  of  over  forty  years,  and  is  for  sale  as  an  entirety  or  in 
subdivisions.  If  sold  as  an  entirety,  the  price  is  $75,000, 
which  will  embrace  everything  except  the  live  stock  and 
the  household  furniture.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the  land 
about  S400  per  acre.  Lots  are  selling  at  Larkspur,  in  the 
Valley  of  San  Anselmo  and  in  the  vicinity  of  San  Rafael,  at 
prices  far  in  advance  of  this  amount ;  while  lands  the  same 
distance  and  time  from  San  Francisco,  in  Alameda  County, 
are  worth  not  less  than  §4,000  per  acre. 

This  whole  property  is  for  sale  on  easy  terms  that  shall  net 
the  seller  five  percent,  interest  per  annum.  Only  sufficient 
money  will  be  required  in  advance  to  secure  the  faithful 
carrying  out  of  the  terms  of  the  sale. 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY, 

Argonaut  Office. 

Apply  to 

THOMAS   MAGEE, 

Real-Estate  Agent, 
At  20  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


rn  Panto  Per  ream'  °f  5°°  sheets  and  upwards,  for 
DU  U Gil  lb  Type  -  Writing  Linen  Papers.  Elegant 
Type-Writer  Stationery  and  Supplies,  Office  Supply 
Company,  232  Montgomery  Street,  opposite  Russ  House. 
Office  outfitters.     Good  goods,  low  prices. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

"When  I  Eay  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  tosfcop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  core.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,  M,  C.»  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


Educational. 


REMOVAL. 

MISS     HELEN     R.    CHAMBERLAIN, 

Teacher  of  Painting  in  "Water-Colors, 

Studio:  120  SUTTER  STREET,  Room  45. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  S-  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Avfl. 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  ''UNIQUE1'  method  of  ac- 
quirinc  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  n  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


CERIYIAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Oral  and  Written  method.     Special   atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  the  ear.     Classes. 

•      1403!4  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  I.EE  BREWER,  M.  A..  Principal. 


a    DRINK 


Wi    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  a  French  savant,  who  was 
shown  a  priceless  jewel  by  a  great  duke.  "  Thank 
you,  my  lord  duke,"  said  the  man  of  science,  "for 
allowing  me  to  share  with  yon  the  possession  of  so 
great  a  treasure."  "  In  what  way?"  said  the  duke. 
"  Why,  your  grace  can  do  no  more  than  look  at  it, 
and  you  have  allowed  rae  to  do  the  same." 


A  London  magistrate  one  day  had  a  little  boy  as 
a  witness  in  a  case  before  him,  and  he  thought  fit, 
according  to  the  usual  practice,  to  test  the  boy's 
orthodoxy  by  first  asking,  in  a  paternal  way,  whether 
he  knew  where  bad  people  went  to  after  they  were 
dead.  His  lordship  was  very  much  disconcerted  by 
the  ready  answer:  "No,  I  don't;  no  more  don't 
you  ;  nobody  don't  know  that." 

Lord  Wellesley's  aide-de-camp,  Keppel,  wrote  a 
book  of  travels,  and  called  it  his  personal  narrative. 
Lord  Wellesley  was  quizzing  it,  and  said  to  Lord 
Plunket :  "Personal  narrative — what  is  a  personal 
narrative,  Lord  Plunket  ?  What  should  you  say  a 
personal  narrative  meant  ?  "  Plunket  answered  : 
"  My  lord,  you  know  we  lawyers  always  under- 
stand personal  as  contradistinguished  from  real." 


Attorney  Bedford  was  prosecuting  a  criminal  in 
the  New  York  court  of  general  sessions  a  few  days 
ago..  He  closed  with  the  peroration  :  "  My  oath  of 
office  to  perform  the  duties  of  my  position  without 
fear  or  favor,  and  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
people  as  well  as  to  the  defendants,  is  registered  in 
heaven."  "  Mr.  Bedford,"  exclaimed  the  recorder, 
"  if  your  oath  of  office  is  not  registered  in  the  county 
clerk's  office,  your  right  to  represent  the  people  here 
may  be  questioned." 

At  the  Old  Bailey,  it  was  customary  to  sentence 
the  whole  of  the  prisoners  found  guilty  at  the  ses- 
sions at  one  time.  It  fell  to  Baron  Graham's  lot  to 
perform  this  duty,  and  he  accordingly  went  over  the 
list  with  due  solemnity,  but  omitted  one  person 
brought  up  for  sentence  —  Mr.  John  Jones.  The 
judge  was  on  the  point  of  finishing  the  sentences, 
when  the  officer  reminded  his  lordship  of  this  omis- 
sion. Whereupon,  the  judge  said,  gravely  :  "Oh  ! 
I  am  sure  I  beg  John  Jones's  pardon,"  and  then  sen- 
tenced him  to  transportation  for  life. 

When  the  Emperor  of  Brazil  was  entertained  at 
the  White  House,  he  had  been  told  by  a  confused 
senator  that  it  would  be  expected  that  he,  the  em- 
peror, should  be  the  last  of  the  guests  to  depart. 
The  President's  wife,  however,  informed  her  other 
guests  that  they  would  be  expected  to  follow,  not 
precede,  the  royal  party  in  leaving  the  house.  The 
result  was  that  no  one  dared  to  go  for  fear  of  a 
breach  of  etiquette.  But  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  a  tired  woman  pretended  illness,  and  the 
dead-lock  was  broken.  Great  is  etiquette,  but  com- 
mon sense  is,  sometimes,  allowable. 


In  "My  Life,"  T.  Sidney  Cooper  says:  One 
year,  when  I  was  up  in  the  lake  country,  I  was 
sketching  at  Rydal  Water,  when  a  gentleman  came 
up  behind  me,  and,  after  watching  me  as  I  painted 
for  some  time,  said  :  "  The  man  who  can  do  that 
should  have  a  name."  I  answered,  just  as  he 
moved  away  :  "  The  man  who  can  see  that  ought 
to  have  a  name,  toe."  He  looked  very  peculiar, 
and  I  asked  some  men,  who  were  working  in  a 
stone-quarry  close  by,  .if  they  knew  who  he  was. 
"Oh,  yes,"  they  said;  "why,  that's  Southey,  the 
poet.  He's  a  funny  fellow."  "How  funny?"  I 
asked.     "  Why,  he's  mad,"  they  answered. 

George  the  Fourth  asked  Dr.  Gregory  what  was 
the  longest  sitting  after  dinner  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  on  credible  authority.  The  doctor  an- 
swered :  "  The  longest  I  know  of  was  at  the  house 
of  a  learned  Scottish  judge,  Lord  Newton.  A  gen- 
tleman called  at  his  house  in  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, at  a  late  hour,  and  was  informed  that  his 
lordship  was  at  dinner.  Next  day  the  same  gentleman 
called  at  an  early  hour,  and,  being  again  informed 
that  the  judge  was  at  dinner,  expressed  surprise 
that  the  dinner  of  that  day  should  be  so  much  earlier 
than  the  dinner  of  the  day  before.  '  It  is  the  very 
same  dinner,'  replied  the  servant  ;  '  his  lordship  has 
not  yet  risen  from  table.'  " 


A  young  French  advocate,  in  the  course  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  court,  flourished  about  his  hand  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  show  off  a  magnificent  diamond 
ring.  He  was  young,  good-looking,  and  pleading 
for  a  lady  of  quality,  who  demanded  a  separation 
from  her  husband.  The  husband,  who  happened  to 
be  present,  interrupted  him  in  the  middle  of  a  period, 
and,  turning  to  the  judges,  exclaimed  theatrically  : 
"  My  lords,  you  will  appreciate  the  zeal  which  M. 

M is  displaying  against  me,  and  the  sincerity  of 

his  argument,  when  you  are  informed  that  the  dia- 
mond ring  he  wears  is  the  very  one  which  I  placed 
on  my  wife's  finger  on  the  day  of  that  union  he  is  so 
anxious  to  dissolve."  The  court,  said  M.  Berryer, 
who  relates  the  story,  was  struck,  and  rose  immedi- 
ately.   The  cause  was  lost,  and  the  advocate  never 


had  another.  To  add  to  the  poignancy  of  the  catas- 
trophe, the  husband's  insinuation  had  no  foundation 
in  fact. 

Chauncey  Depew  once  heard  General  Sherman 
narrate  a  very  striking  battle  incident.  He  had 
rallied  his  troops  and  led  them  to  a  charge  which 
was  everywhere  successful.  As  he  rode  into  the 
enemy's  camp,  he  saw  a  soldier  lying  on  a  barrow 
and  an  officer  standing  over  him  with  an  uplifted 
knife.  He  shouted  to  the  officer  not  to  strike,  and 
spurred  up  to  the  group  to  discover  that  the  men 
were  both  dead  ;  the  only  solution  being  that  the 
officer,  who  was  a  surgeon,  was  in  the  act  of  per- 
forming an  operation  for  the  extraction  of  a  bullet 
upon  the  soldier  when  the  concussion  of  a  cannon- 
ball  passing  near  them  had  killed  them  both,  and 
they  had  stiffened  in  the  attitude  they  occupied  at 
the  moment  when  their  lives  went  out. 

An  Anglo-Indian  editor  once  relieved  his  feelings 
and  increased  his  circulation  thus  :  Somewhere  in 
the  forties  there  was  a  paper  called  the  Mofussilite. 
The  great  ecclesiastical  dispute,  Gorham  versus  the 
Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  at  that  time  occupying  men's 
minds  and  filling  the  columns  of  the  newspapers  at 
home  ;  and  though  a  very  absorbing  topic  in  Eng- 
land, it  had  but  faint  interest  for  Anglo-Indians, 
There  was  then  no  telegraph  to  India,  and  only 
a  monthly  mail  to  keep  India  in  touch  with  Europe. 
Any  curtailment  of  the  supply  of  suitable  news  by 
such  a  controversy  was,  therefore,  rather  a  serious 
matter,  and  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  make  a  presenta- 
ble appearance.  The  infliction  was  borne  in  silence 
for  some  time  ;  but  when,  at  length,  after  months 
had  gone  by,  and  the  stream  of  dreary  disputation 
continued,  the  editor  could  bear  it  no  longer.  He 
indited,  perhaps,  the  shortest  leader  that  ever  was 
written  ;  but  that  leader  told  the  whole  story  of  his 
woes.  It  consisted  only  of  four  words,  and  those 
words  were  :  "  Damn  the  Gorham  Case."  The  effect 
on  the  public  was  wonderful.  The  paper  sold  like 
wild-fire,  and  its  circulation  was  permanently  in- 
creased by  at  least  twenty  per  cent. 

At  a  revival  meeting  at  the  First  Methodist  Church 
in  Dallas,  the  preacher  said,  in  the  course  of  his  talk  : 
"My  wife's  shoes  were  worn  out  and  she  said: 
'  Abe,  I  ought  to  have  some  shoes  ;  I  am  ashamed 
of  my  feet.'  I  answered:  '  Louisa,  you  shall  have 
them.'  I  hadn't  a  cent,  but  I  crawled  up  in  the 
stable-loft  and  said,  '  O  Lord,  Louisa  needs  some 
shoes  ;  please  give  them  to  her.  Don't  you  know 
you  said,  "Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  all 
things  shall  be  added."  Now,  Lord,  we  have 
sought  ;  please  give  Louisa  some  shoes.'  I  went  out 
on  the  street  and  met  Del  Richardson ,  and  he  said  : 
'  Why,  hello,  Abe,  I've  got  religion  sixteen  ounces 
to  the  pound.'  And  I  said,  'Thank  God,  Del,  I 
have  got  it  thirty-six  inches  to  the  yard  and  one  hun- 
dred cents  to  the  dollar.'  He  said,  'Abe,  when  you 
were  in  the  grocery  business  I  left  owing  you  thirty- 
five  dollars."  I  whispered,  '  Thank  God — shoes.' 
He  continued,  '  But  I  ain't  got  a  cent.'  1  sorter 
swunk  up.  I  said,  '  Del,  what  have  you  got?  '  He 
said,  '  A  bully  crop  of  wheat  growing.'  I  asked, 
'  Will  you  give  me  a  mortgage  on  that  ? '  He  said, 
'  I  will.'  We  walked  up  to  the  lawyer's  office  and 
fixed  up  the  papers.  Then  I  stepped  into  C.  D. 
Pickett's  and  said,  '  C.  D.,  what  is  that  worth  ?'  He 
answered,  '  One  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar.'  I 
said,  'Give  me  some  shoes  for  Louisa.'  Did  you 
ever  notice  how  a  fellow  will  march  home  about 
Christmas  with  the  strings  of  a  pair  of  shoes  hang- 
ing over  his  finger  ?  They  are  for  his  wife  ;  about 
number  five.  That's  the  way  I  went,  and  Louisa 
hasn't  been*  out  of  shoes  since.  Ask  the  Lord  for 
what  you  want." 

On  the  tramway  between  the  towns  of  Zaca- 
tecas  and  Guadalupe  in  Mexico,  which  are  a  few 
miles  apart,  the  way  from  Zacatecas  is  down  grade. 
The  cars  go  at  great  speed  by  their  own  gravitation; 
no  animals  are  attached,  for  the  descent  is  as  steep 
as  a  toboggan  slide.  It  requires  six  mules,  however, 
to  draw  each  car  back  again.  The  animals  are 
harnessed  three  abreast,  like  the  horses  in  the  Paris 
omnibuses.  Even  the  projectors  of  the  tramway 
had  no  fixed  idea  as  to  how  it  should  be  operated, 
and  an  American  overseer  has  been  in  charge  from 
the  beginning.  The  cars  were  ordered  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  while  they  were  being  built,  the  steel 
rails,  which  came  from  Liverpool  by  way  of  Vera 
Cruz,  were  laid  down  from  one  end  of  the  route  to 
the  other.  When  the  cars  arrived,  it  was  found  that 
they  would  not  run  on  the  track,  as  the  rails  had 
been  laid  on  a  gauge  three  inches  narrower  than  that 
for  whicli  the  cars  were  designed.  The  Mexicans, 
in  their  ignorance,  saw  but  one  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty ;  that  was,  to  rebuild  the  cars,  make  the  bodies 
narrower,  and  cut  off  the  axle-trees  to  fit  the  gauge  of 
the  rails.  The  present  superintendent,  a  practical 
American  engineer,  was  in  Zacatecas  at  the  time, 
and  took  in  the  state  of  affairs  at  a  glance.  He 
offered  for  five  hundred  dollars  to  show  the  owners 
how  to  get  over  the  trouble  without  altering  an  article 
on  the  cars.  The  money  was  paid,  and  with  twenty 
men  and  proper  tools  the  American  took  up  a  few 
rods  of  the  track,  made  a  gauge  for  the  rest,  and  in 
ont;  day  had  *.be  cars  running  over  the  short  dis- 
tance. The  managers  of  the  road  at  once  put  the 
American  in  charge,  and  he  has  held  the  position 
ever  since. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


HIS    NEW    TYPE-WRITER. 
The  Young  Woman  with  the   Air  of  a  Duchess. 

Mr.  Bulles,  the  broker,  had  a  new  type-writer. 
He  made  his  head-clerk  try  the  different  applicants 
and  lest  their  skill,  and  engage  the  best  one.  The 
one  the  head-clerk  engaged  was  a  large,  impressive- 
looking  woman  of  much  beauty,  and  with  the 
haughtiness  of  a  duchess.  She  dressed  well  and 
richly,  and  her  manner  when  sitting  before  her  ma- 
chine was  that  of  a  grand  woman  of  society,  who 
condescended  to  play  occasionally  on  the  piano. 
She  had  much  the  air  of  a  woman  who  was  employ- 
ing the  men  in  the  office  to  take  care  of  her  millions 
and  make  out  her  accounts.  Mr.  Bulles  always  felt 
as  though  he  ought  to  ask  her  permission  to  smoke, 
and  was  almost  afraid  to  ask  her  to  take  down  any  of 
his  correspondence.  What  work  he  dared  to  give 
her  she  did  as  well  as  it  could  be  done,  so  he  had 
nothing  against  her,  except  her  pride.  He  deter- 
mined finally  to  break  down  her  pride.  He  had 
been  uncomfortably  impressed  with  her  dignity,  now 
she  should  learn  what  it  was  to  feel  that  way  toward 
him. 

So,  the  next  morning,  he  called  her  in,  and,  after 
dictating  a  few  business  letters,  he  said  :  "Now,  on 
the  smaller  paper,  please.  Are  you  ready  ?  Let  me 
see,"  he  mused,  as  he  bit  carelessly  at  the  top  of  his 
cigar  and  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Then  he  be- 
gan : 

"  Deak  Jim  :  Thanks  very  much,  but  it  will  be  quite  im- 
possible. I  have  positively  refused  to  go  into  political  life  in 
any  capacity,  and  though  the  position  of  minister  to  so  im- 
portant a  city  as  St.  Petersburg  to  succeed  Smith  is  highly 
complimentary,  I  could  not  leave  New  York  and  my  work. 
Tell  the  President,  in  the  proper  official  language,  that  he  is 
very  good,  but  that  he  must  look  for  some  one  else.  Give 
my  best  love  to  Mrs.  Blaine  and  accept  my  condolences  at 
the  loss  of  your  house.     Yours, 

"The  Hon.  James  G.  Blaine,  Washington,  D.  C." 

The  type- writer  girl  took  this  down  with  a  calm, 
unruffled  countenance  ;  her  severity  of  demeanor  was 
absolutely  unchanged.  "Is  that  all?"  she  asked. 
"  Yes,"  said  Bulles,  weakly — "  yes,  I  believe  that  is 
all."  He  was  not  to  be  put  down  by  a  httle  thing 
like  that,  and  called  her  in  again  during  the  after- 
noon and  dictated  the  following  note  :  ^ 

"Delmoniuo's:  Will  you  reserve  one  of  the  largest  private 
dining-rooms  for  me  this  evening  and  prepare  supper  for  one 
hundred  ?  I  find  my  rooms  are  too  small  and  will  have  to 
have  one  of  yours.  Serve  the  same  supper  as  ordered  and 
prepare  floor  for  dancing.  You  can  go  to  any  length  in  the 
matter  of  decoration,  but  keep  the  cost  of  the  flowers  down  to 
one  thousand  dollars.     Yours  truly," 

The  other  note  was  : 

"  Dear  Old  Man  :  I  should  be  very  glad  to  accept,  but 
Tuxedo  never  did  agree  with  my  digesdon.  Certainly,  you 
can  have  all  the  horses  you  want.  The  two  leaders  axe  in 
town,  but  I  will  have  them  sent  out  to  you.  I  think  the 
price  you  offer  for  the  coach  is  reasonable,  and  I  will  let  you 
have  it  for  that,  as  I  am  going  to  give  up  coaching  and  get  a 
yacht.    Yours," 

The  third  note  was  : 

"Dear  Mr.  Burgess:  The  designs  arrived  yesterday  and 
were  beauties.  I  am  sure,  if  looks  go  for  anything,  that  she 
should  beat  anything  afloat.  I  hope  you  are  right  in  what 
you  say  about  her  being  a  belter  boat  than  the  Mayjlawcr, 
and  I  will  certainly  follow  your  suggestion  and  enter  her 
when  completed  for  the  cup.     Yours  truly," 

Mr.  Bulles  said  :  "That  will  do.  When  they  are 
finished  let  me  see  them."  He  thought  he  detected 
a  slight  unbending  in  the  superior  manner  of  the 
young  woman,  but  he  was  not  too  hopeful.  "If 
those  don't  impress  her,"  he  said,  "  I'll  write  a  letter 
of  regret  to  the  queen  to-morrow,  and  one  to  Glad- 
stone, telling  him  I  can't  come  over  this  summer  to 
spend  August  with  him."  When  the  girl  brought 
in  the  letters  finished  and  ready  for  his  signature,  he 
tossed  them  carelessly  aside  and  said  :  "  I  will  sign 
them  later  and  I'll  post  them  myself."  He  signed 
them  and  slipped  them  in  their  envelopes  under  his 
other  papers,  where  the  clerks  might  not  see  them, 
and  planned  more  for  the  future.  On  the  day  fol- 
lowing he  refused  three  invitations  to  dine  with  dis- 
tinguished people,  ordered  an  architect  to  call  and 
see  him  about  building  a  country-house  at  Newport, 
and  wrote  to  order  a  diamond  necklace. 

The  type-writer  girl  began  to  take  a  little  more  in- 
"terest,  and  said  "Yes,  sir,"  instead  of  simply 
"Yes,"  which  was  something.  He  felt  that  he  was 
getting  on. 

But  on  the  fourth  day  she  appeared  with  even  a 
colder  and  more  haughty  air,  and  laid  three  letters 
down  upon  the  desk.  She  always  opened  his  mail 
for  him  and  divided  the  private  notes  from  the  busi- 
ness letters.  "  Here,"  she  said,  "are  three  notes 
which  I  did  not  know  whether  to  hand  to  you  or  to 
the  clerk."  Bulles  glanced  at  the  bottom  of  one  of 
them  and  read  the  name  "  Charles  Burgess."  The 
note  ran  : 

"Henry  Bulles— Dear  Sir ;  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  note 
signed  by  you,  and  bearing  the  number  of  your  office,  which 
refers  to  a  yacht  and  to  an  imaginary  correspondence  which 
has  passed  between  us  on  the  subject  of  such  a  yacht.     As  I 


do  not  know  you,  or  anything  of  such  a  yacht.  I  can  only 
imagine  that  some  one  is  imposing  upon  you,  and  return  you 
your  letter.         »  ours  truly.  Charles  Burgess." 

Mr.  Bulles  grew  exceedingly  red  and  dared  not 
look  up  ;  he  wondered  how  far  the  girl  had  read. 
The  second  note  said  : 

"The  private  dining-room  and  supper  order  by  you  for 
Tuesday  evening  were  prepared  and  in  readiness  for  you  as 
directed  ;  but  no  one  appeared.  Are  we  ro  understand 
there  has  been  a  mistake,  or  is  your  letter,  which  we  have 
retained,  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  hoax,  or  has 
some  one  forged  your  name  ?    Awaiting  your  reply,  etc. 

"  Delmonico's." 

Mr.  .Bulles  sank  still  further  in  his  chair.  He 
opened  the  last  letter  with  a  trembling  hand.  The 
girl  still  towered  above  him  like  an  avenging  spirit. 

The  letter  was  from  a  friend,  and  contained  a 
clipping  from  a  newspaper.     The  note  ran  : 

_ "  Dear  H  en  :  Have  you  seen  this  Associated  Press  clip- 
ping, and  what  in  heaven's  name  does  it  mean?  Some  one 
has  evidently  been  playing  a  practical  joke  on  you,  and  one 
that  must  strike  you  as  a  most  unpleasant  one." 

The  clipping  read  as  follows  : 

"IS  HENRY  BULLES  INSANE? 

"THE  WELL-KNOWN   NEW  YORK   BROKER  GIVES   HIS  FRIENDS 
GREAT   CONCERN. 

"Washington,  D.  C,  January  5th.— The  Secretary  of 
State  is  in  receipt  of  a  most  remarkable  communication  from 
Henry  Eulles.  the  New  York  broker,  in  which  that  gende- 
man  refuses  to  act  as  Minister  to  St.  Petersburg  with  much 
haughtiness.  He  is  quite  unknown  to  either  the  President  or 
Mr.  Blaine,  and  it  is  supposed  here  that  his  mind  is  unset- 
ded,  or  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  practical  joke." 

Mr.  Bulles  laid  the  clipping  down  and  gazed  des- 
perately at  the  type-writer  girl.  "Did  you  post 
those  letters  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Yes,"  said  the  duchess,  severely;  "I  found 
them  on  your  desk  after  you  had  left,  and  supposed 
you  had  forgotten  them,  so  I  posted  them  myself. 
Wasn't  that  right  ?  " 

"  I  guess,"  said  Mr.  Bulles,  "that  I  won't  need 
you  any  longer.     You  know  too  much." 

"That,"  said  the  type-writer  girl,  calmly,  "strikes 
me  as  the  very  reason  why  I  should  remain.  Don't 
you  think  so  ?  You  can  say  you  have  been  made  the 
victim  of  a  practical  joke,  but  if  I  lost  my  position, 
I  might  say  you  had  not.  Don't  you  think  you  had 
better  raise  my  salary  a  little  and  let  me  stay  ?" 

Mr.  Bulles  gazed  gloomily  at  the  newspaper  clip- 
ping on  the  desk  before  him.  "Yes,"  he  said, 
grimly,  "you  had  better  stay."— Evening  Sun. 


Sunday  -  sc/wol  teacher — "And  now  we  have 
learned  a  good  deal  about  young  David,  and  the 
chief  thing  for  you  to  remember  is  that  he  was  such 
a  manly  boy  ;  and  I  hope  that  you  will  all  pattern 
after  him,  and  be  manly  boys.  Now,  last  Sunday 
we  studied  about  Job.  Which  one  of  you  boys  can 
tell  me  some  difference  between  David  and  Job  ?  " 
Georgie  Snoyl—"l  can,  teacher."  Sunday-school 
teacher — "  I  am  very  glad  ;  and  now  tell  the  class, 
Georgie,  what  difference  you  think  of."  Georgie 
Snoyl — "David  was  a  manly  boy  and  Job  was  a 
boilv  man." — Bostori  Courier. 


Relieved  of  Kidney  Troable. 

S.  J.  Cronin,  Rossini  House,  Toronto,  Canada, 
writes : 

"  I  have  been  troubled  with  a  backache  for  some  time 
past,  and  great  difficulty  in  passing  urine.  Three  weeks  ago 
I  applied  an  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster,  and  have  done 
so  every  five  days  since.  Almost  immediately  I  had  partial 
relief,  and  now  I  am  entirely  free  from  pain — water  passing 
freely  and  perfecdy  clear,  without  burning.  I  owe  my  great 
relief  to  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  and  heartily  recom- 
mend them  in  any  case  of  kidney  trouble." 


The  greatest  advertiser  in  the  world  is 
Pear,  of  soap  celebrity.  H  is  expenditures  on 
this  account  stagger  belief,  but  Mr.  Barrett, 
who  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Pear,  says 
that  for  every  pound  that  he  has  spent  in 
printer's  ink,  paint,  and  paste,  he  expects  to 
spend  ten.  It  was  this  concern  which  enlisted 
the  best  brushes  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  the 
execution  of  its  advertising  scheme-.  It  is 
not  unusual  to  pay  two  thousand  dollars  for 
an  acceptable  design,  and  there  are  scores 
of  artistically  painted  pictures  on  the  dead 
walls  of  London  for  which  he  has  paid  as 
much  as  five  hundred  dollars  apiece.  But 
with  him,  as  with  nearly  every  other  suc- 
cessful advertiser,  dead -wall  advertising  is 
secondary  to  newspaper  advertising.  "  It 
is  printers'  ink  that  pays  the  best,  after  all ; 
we  find  that  the  quickest  response  always 
comes  from  newspapers  and  periodicals," 
says  Mr.  Barrett. — The  Journalist. 

"  Successful  Advertising,"  a  book  issued 
annually  by  T.  Smith  it  J.  H.  Osborne, 
newspaper  advertising  agents,  of  London, 
England,  says:  "  Beecham's  last  yearly 
audit  showed  that  $236,500  had  been  spent 
in  newspaper  advertising." 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURM    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


S3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


become  listless,  fretful,  without  ener-  \ 
gy,  thin  and  weak.     But  you  can  for-  ( 

j  tify  them  and  build  them  up,  by  the  ' 

I  use  of 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSISBM 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of  Lime    and    Soda. 

)  They  will  take  it  readily,  for  it  is  al- 1 
J  most  as  palatable  as  milk.  And  it  j 
j  should  be  remembered  that  AS  A  pbe-  } 

TESTiVE  OR  CUBE  OF  COUGHS  OE  COLDS,  ( 

1  IN  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  IS  j 

I   UNEQUALLED.    Avoid  substitutions  offered,  j 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  han»s and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  drucr^ists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE  BMK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  x,  1S90. 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

-JByron  Murray,  Jr   Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Luuij, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  uf  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles. 

WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85, 000,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Lei  and    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issne  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  in  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3   o'clock  P.  ai..  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  *2 

Gaelic ..Saturday,  April  35 

Belgic Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  ai 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Sueets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mall  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen  I  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rick,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  WIAILSTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NETV  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  New  York.   .Friday,  March  13,  at  12M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Magadan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  dc 
Guatemala,  La  Libertnd,  I'unta  Arenas,  and  Panama,  and  via 
Acapulco  for  all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong-  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking  ..Saturday,  Mar.  21,  at  3  P.M. 
City  of  KIo  de  Janeiro.  April  14,  at  It  P.  Bf. 
China Thursday,- May  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Erannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  Gener.d  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rick,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Jan.  10,  1890. 


30   A. 
30   A. 


I.OO  M. 
I. OO  P. 
J. CO    P. 


4 

co 

v. 

4 

00 

P. 

4 

00 

F. 

4 

30 

?. 

*  4 

IO 

F. 

*  4 

3° 

P. 

6 

00 

P. 

7 

00 

P. 

t  7 

00 

P. 

Haywards,  NQes,  and  San  Jose" 1 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. 
t  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 

(      first-class  locally J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . 

El  Vcrano  and  Santa  Kosa     

f  NQes,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  . 
.  J.      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. j 

(  Los     Angeles     Express,    Fresno,  ) 
.  j -j      Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  • 
1  \     Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles,  j 
Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livennore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers ' 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" [ 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J      Santa    Barbara,   Los    Angeles,  ',  1 
]      Deming,  EI  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

\    and  East J  j 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . .  | 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa ' 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

I  Sacramento  and   Knight's  Land- ) 

\      ing  via  Davis | 

N  iles  and  Livennore 

Niles  and  San  Jose1 

Niles  and  San  Jose" '.'.'.'.J 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Josi 

(  Central  Atlantic   Express,  Ogden  > 

t     and  East f 

Vallejo 

j'  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  » 
->  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  • 
(     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  ) 


1  - 1 5  p. 
7- "5  *■ 
6-45  a- 
6.15  p. 
6.15  p. 


7-45   l*. 

*  6.00   A. 

9-45  A. 


9-45 
9  45 
11. is 

A. 
A. 
A. 

10. is 

A. 

8.45  A- 
7-45  P. 
6. IS  P. 
7  45  A. 

11. 15 

f. 

8-4S 

y. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


(  Newark,   Centreville,   San    Jos*,  1 
8.15  a.  1      Felton,    Eoulder    Creek,    and  } 

(,     Santa  Cruz J 

[  Centreville,  San   Jose1,  Almaderi,  ) 
.  <      Felton,     Eoulder     Creek,    and  - 

(      Santa  Cruz ) 

)  Centreville,    San  Jose",   and   Los  > 

"(     Gatos , 

_t  Hunters"  and  Theatre  Train    10  1 
(      Newark,  San  Jose,  &  LosGatoa  j" 


I     8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


/San  Jose",  Almaden.  Gilroy,  Tres 
Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon- 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas, 
8.30  A..1-,      Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  ,         6-30  p. 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  , 
I      Luis    Obispo),    and     principal 

I  \    Way  Stations ) 

10.30  a.!     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 3.00  p. 

11.20  a.;     Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1.39   p. 

„  lftB    j  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

12  3°  P"   t      Stations f        5-C-5  f. 

( San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cm;, 
}      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  ',   - 
330  F-   )      Grove,     and     principal     Way  ,'        IO  °5  a. 

j  V.    stations J 

4.20  p.!     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7.56  a. 

5.20  p.      San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

6.30  p.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

I  Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way)    . 
"■45  v.\\     Stations 77......  J   f     7-3°  P- 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  except. 


epted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing-    Sunday,  Nov.   1 G.   1890,  and   un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the  San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,   Marlet 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  rr.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  m. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  p.  m. 

Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55.  9-3?  a.  m.;  12.45,3.40,5.05  P.M.;  Saturdays  only- An 

extra  trip  at   6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  u.;  1.10,  4.05.  5.30  P.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05   a.  m.;  12.40, 

4-05.  5-30.  6-5°  P-  n.  M 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


740   A. 
3.3O   P. 

5 -co  P. 


8.00   A. 
9.30  A. 

<;.oo  p. 


7.40  a.  M. 

3-3°   P-    M. 


7.4O    A.   M 
S.OO   P.    M, 


OO    A.   M. 
5.00  P.    M. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


■     m«. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


10. 40  a.  m.    8.50A.  H. 

6.05  P.  M    10.30  A-  M. 
7.25  P.  M.     6-Q$  P.M. 


IO.3O  A.  M. 
7.25P.  M.      6   05  P.  M. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


7.25  P.  M.    6  05  P.  u. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7-35  »*■  M-    6 .05  F 


IO.4OA.  M.      3.50  A.M. 
6.05  P.  M.     6.05  P.  M. 

3.3pp.    M.  s.oop.    m.      Sebastopol.    ,  10.40  A.  M.  10.30  A.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyservule  for  Skaggs  Springs ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kel^cyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Harriett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  lor  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahlo, 
Capella,  Potter  Valley.  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City.  Hydesville.  Eureka.  BoonevDle.  and  Greenville. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petalurr.a,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa.  82.25;  to  HeuJdsUr^, 
83.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  83.60:  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland.  85.70;  to  Uluah,  86.7s  ;  to  (..uwnevillc.  ij.75  ;  to 
Sonoma.  81. so;  to  Glen  Ellen,  8«.3o. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS.  BOod  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  I  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Litton  S Brings,  $2.40 ;  to  Cloverdale.  83  I  to  L'ltiah,  84.50 ; 
to  Hopland,  83.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  GuemevUle, 
82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkLABt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  1:: 
g  a.  M.,  leh.  14,  Mai  , 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  pons  9  A.M. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Kay,  Wednesday*, 
9  a,  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa)  pons, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Oiego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obupo. 
every  fourth  day  at  ti  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montcotnery 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  AgeDfe 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Frmndsco,  Cal. 
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As  Mrae.  de  Sevign^'s  admirer  "  abused  the  privi- 
lege men  have  of  being  ugly,"  so  "The  Little  Ty- 
coon "  abuses  the  privilege  comic  operas  have  of  be- 
ing silly.  The  first  time  you  see  it  you  think  it  is 
silly,  the  second  time  sillier,  and  the  third  time  sil- 
liest. If  you  saw  it  a  fourth  time,  you  might  be- 
come so  stultified  and  inebriated  by  the  exuberance 
of  its  verbosity  that  you  might  come  round  to  find- 
ing it  perfectly  charming,  and  it  may  be  with  this 
hope  in  view  that  its  author  is  still  storming  the 
country  with  it. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  to  the  students  of  contem- 
poraneous history  that  "The  Little  Tycoon "  ema- 
nated from  Philadelphia.  It  was  a  surprise  that 
shook  the  gentle  Quaker  City  to  the  core  of  its  being. 
Philadelphia  has  never  before  been  guilty  of  bring- 
ing forth  such  a  frivolity  as  a  comic  opera,  and  let 
us  hope  that  it  will  check  any  inclination  to  do  so 
for  the  future.  Once  in  a  life-tinie  is  quite  often 
enough  to  break  out  in  such  a  blossom  of  song  as 
"The  Little  Tycoon."  Philadelphia,  like  the  cent- 
ury plant,  has  to  save  itself  up  for  an  outburst  like 
this  once  in  every  hundred  years,  and  between 
whiles  it  lies  dormant,  digesting  its  musical  impres- 
sions in  a  state  of  motionless  lethargy. 

When  "The  Little  Tycoon"  broke  its  way  to 
celebrity,  it  was  regarded  as  the  harbinger  of  a 
period  of  musical  expansion.  The  Philadelphians 
doted  on  it.  They  fairly  reveled  in  the  wit  of  Miss 
Hurricane's  remark:  "Did  you  see  the  whale?" 
They  thought  Dolly  Dimple  the  most  entrancing 
creature  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  They  wondered 
at  their  own  cleverness.  Afterward,  the  piece  was 
taken  to  New  York  and  on  the  road  and  met  with 
success,  and  when  its  little  day  was  over,  it  should, 
like  its  numerous  predecessors,  have  been  willing  to 
retire  into  the  limbo  of  the  past.  But — and  here  is 
the  mistake  of  Mr.  Spenser — he  was  not  willing  to 
let  the  child  of  his  brain  sink  into  oblivion.  He  has 
been  carrying  it  round  the  country  ever  since,  put- 
ting new  companies  at  it  when  the  old  companies 
become  too  stale,  persistently  forcing  upon  the  pub- 
lic a  work,  which,  though  the  airs  are  pretty  and 
light,  is  moldy  with  age  and  ought  long  ago  to  have 
gone  to  the  top  shelves  of  the  cupboard  with  other 
worn-out  and  moth-eaten  relics. 

The  company  now  at  work  upon  it  at  the  Bald- 
win is  not  so  good  as  the  one  they  had  two  years' 
ago  at  the  Bush.  They  are  more  like  a  selection  of 
amateurs  than  a  troupe  of  trained  professionals. 
The  hero  and  heroine  make  love  exactly  as  the 
jeune  premier  and  leading  lady  of  an  amateur  com- 
pany do,  charily  standing  away  from  each  other,  the 
lady  with  one  lily  hand  clawing  the  gentleman's 
shoulder,  and  both  looking  extremely  embarrassed 
and  awkward. 

The  hero  and  heroine  are  a  remarkable  pair. 
The  hero,  Alvin  Barry — a  New  York  stock-broker — 
wears  a  suit  of  black  clothes,  like  a  little  boy's 
pumps,  and  a  polo-cap,  and  this  while  crossing  the 
Atlantic.  When  he  first  enters — all  in  black — with 
his  longish  hair  carelessly  thrown  back  from  a  high, 
pallid  brow,  he  looks  as  if  he  were  going  to  act 
Hamlet,  and  people,  who  are  not  versed  in  the  story 
of  "  The  Little  Tycoon,"  suppose  they  are  going  to 
hear  a  play  such  as  "  Fun  on  the  Bristol,"  and  that 
Alvin  Barry  is  the  prototype  of  the  tragedian  who 
comes  in  murmuring  darkly  :  "  For  fourteen  years 
I  have  not  tasted  meat."  This  deluded  mortal  soon 
finds  out  his  mistake.  Alvin  Barry  is  the  sawniest 
of  comic-opera  lovers,  and,  when  he  is  not  warbling 
to  his  fair  one,  he  is  making  the  American  eagle 
shriek.  Whenever  there  is  nothing  else  to  say v  he 
throws  in  sonic*  allusion  to  the  bird  of  our  country 
that  would  cause  that  veteran  fowl  to  hide  its  head 
under  its  wings.  When  Alvin  gets  one  of  these 
patriotic  fits,  he  strikes  a  grand  attitude,  one  arm 
pointing  to  the  stars,  one  knee  bent,  his  right  toe 
pointed,  his  eyes  upraised.  He  only  wants  a  ban- 
ner to  be  the  youth  in  "  Excelsior,"  who  had  such  a 
craze  for  planting  flags  on  the  tops  of  mountains. 

Alvin's  lady-love  is  Miss  Alice  Hosmer,  Violet  in 
the  play.  She  is  a  little  lady,  with  bushy  golden 
hair,  and  quite  a  pretty  voice.  Her  ideas  of 
acting  are  limited,  being  confined  to  pressing  her 
hand  convulsively  on  her  heart,  and  smiling  when- 
ever the  beloved  Alvin  appears.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  in  a  comic  opera,  the  voice  is  nothing,  the 
style  everything.  And,  in  illustration  of  this,  we 
have  had  all  sorts  of  gifted  singers  without  a  note 
in  their  voices,  and  with  verve  enough  to  lend  charm 
to  a  company  of  deaf-mutes.  Miss  Hosmer  re- 
verses the  general  order  in  this  line — she  has  a 
sweet  little  voice,  and  makes  no  more  attempt  to 
act  than  if  she  were  a  lay  figure. 

But  h-v  deficiencies  as  an  actress  are  made  up  for 
by   the  stupefying  vivacity  of  her  friend  and  col- 


league, Miss  Dolly  Dimple.  Dolly  is  the  soubrette, 
and  is  supposed  to  be  a  merry  maiden  with  lots  of 
fun  in  her.  She  was  portrayed  on  Monday  by  Miss 
Goldthwaite,  a  dark  girl,  so  conscious  of  the  pos- 
session of  a  pair  of  good  eyes  that  it  was  a  wonder 
she  remembered  any  of  her  cues.  It  is  evident  that 
Miss  Goldthwaite  does  not  intend  these  charming 
orbs  to  blush  unseen  and  waste  their  sweetness  upon 
anything  but  the  orchestra-chairs.  They  were  one 
of  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  entire  per- 
formance. When  Dolly  Dimple  was  on  the  stage, 
the  eyes  were  the  salient  point  of  the  scene.  They 
were  rolled  upward  to  the  gallery,  they  scattered 
their  deep-brown  fires  upon  the  boxes  and  the  dress- 
circle,  they  took  a  sudden  somersault  and  were 
brought  up  on  the  gas-jets  in  the  canvas  sky,  and 
then,  down  they  came,  with  a  slow  sweep,  and 
focused  their  sparkling  rays  upon  the  toe  of  Miss 
Goldthwaite's  slipper. 

The  affectations  of  this  girl,  who  is  really  prettv 
and  has  a  pleasant,  soft  voice,  spoiled  her  portrayal 
of  the  part  of  Dolly.  She  would  not  condescend  to 
be  natural,  not  for  one  minute.  She  ■was  never  quiet, 
sometimes  jumping  about  playfully,  like  a  sportive 
kitten,  sometimes  affecting  the  manner  of  a  shy  child. 
When  she  had  anything  to  say,  she  said^t  with  such 
an  absurdly  babyish  accent  that  it  was  impossible  to 
understand  her  remarks.  When  her  young  man 
approached,  she  coyly  waggled  her  head  until  all  her 
back  hair  fell  forward  over  her  face,  and  her  dark 
eyes  were  seen  shining  through  the  veil  of  these 
scattered  locks.  All  these  antics  are  to  be  regretted 
only  the  more  because  Miss  Goldthwaite  is  a  pretty 
girl,  and  has  a  pretty  voice,  and  might  develop  de- 
cided talents  as  a  soubrette,  if  she  would  be  less  like 
an  overgrown  infant  and  more  like  a  rational  human 
being  of  a  reasoning  age. 

The  opera  itself  is  so  old  that  it  is  worn  thread- 
bare. Mr.  Spenser,  however,  does  not  seem  to  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  and  evidently  thinks  that  the  public 
can  not  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing.  While 
managers  are  afraid  to  repeat  Offenbach  and  Auber, 
for  fear  that  audiences  will  find  them  stale,  Mr. 
Spenser  goes  on  his  way  rejoicing  with  his  "  Little 
Tycoon  "  in  tow.  The  merits  of  his  work  have  been 
recognized  and  done  justice  to  long  ago  :  it  is  full  of 
tuneful  and  pretty  melodies  and  charming  choruses. 
But  these  were  whistled  on  the  street-corners  five 
years  ago,  "Love  Comes  Like  a  Summer  Sigh  " 
fell  a  prey  to  the  barrel-organs  several  seasons  back. 
' '  When  I  Was  a  Boy  "  was  sung  in  the  ' '  dear,  dead 
days  gone  beyond  recall "  by  school-boys  who  are 
now  in  the  middle  of  the  dude  stage.  It  is  time  that 
"  The  Little  Tycoon  "  passed  to  the  happy  hunting- 
grounds  of  the  comic  opera. 

If  the  melodies  were  catching  and  bright,  the 
libretto  was  a  little  more  absurd  than  one  usually 
expects,  and,  with  the  inferior  company  now  engaged 
upon  Mr.  Spenser's  masterpiece,  these  absurdities 
are  even  more  pronounced  than  of  yore.  The  story 
is  intensely  foolish,  and  the  dialogue  extremely  dull. 
There  are  very  few  witty  things  said,  but  there  are 
quantities  of  things  said  that  are  meant  to  be  witty. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fine  brogue  and  Irish  humor 
of  Teddy — who  is  really  bright,  and  made  more  so 
by  Mr.  Mealey's  clever  characterization  —  there 
would  not  be  a  funny  thing  said  in  the  performance. 
Teddy  is  capital,  but  Teddy  can  not  lend  humor  to 
a  whole  play  with  his  witty  Irishisms.  General 
Knickerbocker's  humor  is  of  the  kind  that  makes 
one  gloonjy  and  morose.  When  he  alludes  to  his 
blue  blood,  he  says  :  "  I  may  say  our  red,  white,  and 
blue  blood,"  and  at  this  there  is  the  dismal  silence 
of  extreme  dejection. 

Some  of  the  scenes  are  drawn  but  to  an  inordinate 
length  by  the  introduction  of  arguments  and  need- 
less conversations  of  a  humorous  nature.  General 
Knickerbocker's  altercation  with  the  footmen  is  in 
this  style.  It  is  very  long  and  very  tiresome.  There 
was  no  necessity  for  it,  and  it  added  no  laurels  to 
the  brows  of  the  general  or  his  domestics.  Why 
they  put  scenes  like  this  into  operettas,  it  is  difficult 
to  guess — the  cleverest  comedian  on  the  stage  could 
not  make  them  amusing.  The  setting  of  the  Japan- 
ese scene  was  extremely  pretty,  and  the  costuming 
rich  and  harmonious — the  dialogue,  however,  did 
not  share  these  attributes.  It  got  simply  ridiculous 
toward  the  close,  and  reached  a  climax  of  absurdity 
when  they  all  broke  out  into  Japanese  conversation 
of  domestic  manufacture.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  The  Millionaire  "  and  "  The  Little  Tycoon  "  are 
to  be  continued  for  another  week. 

Sarah  Bernhardt  will  be  here  about  April  20th, 
and  will  appear  at  the  Grand  Opera  House. 

"  A  Texas  Steer,"  Hoyt's  latest  play,  is  to  be  given 
for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco  on  Monday,  March 
23d. 

The  Tivoli  Company  is  to  revive  "  Iolanthe  "  next 
Thursday,  and  after  that  is  to  come  "The  Gypsy 
Baron." 

Joseph  Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davies  inaugurate 
their  spring  season  on  Monday  evening  with  a  re- 
vival of  "  Michael  Strogoff." 

An  exhibition  of  fancy  bicycle-riding  was  given  at 
the  Olympian  Rink,  a  few  nights  ago,  by  the  Bay 
City  Wheelmen,  and  some  really  remarkable  feats 
were  performed  by  D.  J.  Canary.     The  managers 


of  the  rink  are  very  energetic  in  providing  novel  en- 
tertainments for  their  patrons. 

Guille  is  singing  single  acts  from  the  Italian  operas 
at  the  Tivoli,  in  addition  to  the  performance  of  an 
entire  light  opera  by  the  stock  company,  and  the  re- 
sult is  crowded  houses. 

Frederick  Warde  is  to  produce  an  entirely  new 
play  next  week.  It  is  called  "  The  Lion's  Mouth," 
and  is  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Guy  Carleton,  whose 
"  Victor  Durand  "  was  a  success  for  a  season  or  two, 
but  who  is  more  widely  known  as  the  author  of  the 
Thompson  Street  Poker  Club  Stories. 

The  amusements  for  next  week  are:  The  Bos- 
tonians  in  English  opera,  Frederick  Warde  in  "  The 
Lion's  Mouth,"  Daniel  Sully  in  "The  Millionaire," 
the  second  week  of  "The  Little  Tycoon,"  Joseph 
Grismer  and  Phoebe  Davies  in  "  Michael  Strogoff," 
and  the  Tivoli  company  in  "  Iolanthe." 

Robert  E.  Johnston  has  had  a  lively  career  since 
he  has  been  managing  Ovide  Musin's  concert  tours. 
He  was  in  the  hotel  fire  at  Syracuse  a  few  months 
ago  and  had  to  jump  from  a  fourth-story  window, 
and  he  has  just  got  out  of  a  blockade  in  the  rail- 
roads that  held  him  for  eleven  days  ;  but  he  and 
Mrs.  Johnston  reached  town  on  Wednesday,  and 
are  stopping  at  the  Occidental. 

May  Yohe  is  to  remove  her  light  from  the  bushel 
that  has  hid  it  so  long  and  display  it  in  "  Hoss  and 
Hoss,"  the  remarkably  named  play  in  which  Charlie 
Reed  and  William  Collier  are  to  make  their  debuts 
as  stars.  Collier,  by  the  way,  is  quite  young  and 
was  call-boy  at  Augustin  Daly's  not  half-a-dozen 
years  ago.  It  was  his  habit  of  mimicking  the  auto- 
cratic manager  and  bis  generally  chipper  independ- 
ence that  induced  Mr.  Daly  to  let  him  go. 

The  benefit  to  Kathlyn  Heron  at  Irving  Hall  this 
(Saturday)  evening  seems  likely  to  be  very  success- 
ful. A  good  programme  will  be  presented  by  Mrs. 
Edna  Snell  Poulson's  pupils,  and  a  number  of 
prominent  ladies  have  interested  themselves  in  se- 
curing a  large  attendance.  Miss  Heron  is  an  am- 
bitious little  aspirant  for  stage  laurels — her  present 
illness  is  the  result  of  overwork — and  she  has  been 
made  quite  a  pet  by  several  society  leaders  in  town. 

The  Bostonians  commence  their  engagement  on 
Monday.  The  opening  opera  will  be  "Robin 
Hood,"  which  has  achieved  such  a  marked  success 
in  this  country  and  in  London,  where  it  has  been 
given  under  the  title  of  "  Maid  Marion."  It  will  be 
played  during  the  entire  first  week.  During  the 
second  week,  the  repertoire  is  as  follows  :  Monday, 
"  Mignon  "  ;  Tuesday,  "  Suselte  "  ;  Wednesday, 
"Robin  Hood"  ;  Thursday,  "Fatinitza"  ;  Friday, 
"Carmen"  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "Susette"  ;  Satur- 
day evening,  "  Bohemian  Girl." 

The  Stanley  lecture  on  Thursday  evening  was  a 
decided  success.  The  house  was  crowded,  in  spite  of 
the  unpleasant  weather,  and  the  great  explorer's  ad- 
dress was  received  with  deep  attention  and  occasion- 
ally interrupted  by  hearty  applause.  It  lasted  fully 
two  hours,  but  the  speaker  seemed  not  to  tire  of  his 
task  or  his  auditors  of  listening.  His  book  was  writ- 
ten at  marvelous  speed,  when  Stanley  was  almost 
exhausted  by  his  long  sojourn  in  the  Dark  Continent, 
but  one  gets  a  very  different  and  far  pleasanter  im- 
pression of  the  man  when  one  hears  him,  in  full 
health  and  vigor,  relating  his  experiences  in  his  clear 
and  genial  tones.  He  lectures  again  next  Thursday, 
telling  the  story  of  the  rear  column. 

During  Musin's  engagement  in  town  he  is  going 
to  play  the  famous  Paganini  variations  on  the  prayer 
from  Rossini's  "  Moses  in  Egypt"  on  a  violin  from 
which  all  but  the  G  string  have  been  removed.  The 
story  of  the  composition  is  curious  ;  before  Paganini 
went  to  London  in  1831,  he  had  been  for  twenty 
years  in  prison,  and  during  that  time  he  had  con- 
structed a  violin  out  of  an  old  shoe.  He  played  on 
it  so  continuously  that  he  wore  out  all  the  strings 
except  the  G  string,  and  then  he  composed  the  varia- 
tions that  were  so  important  a  factor  in  his  fame. 
The  original  manuscript  of  the  composition  was 
kept  for  many  years  by  Paganini's  family,  and  from 
them  it  was  acquired  by  Ovide  Musin. 


—  Theke  are  some  makvelously  beautiful 
goods  in  the  Costikyan  collection,  which  is  being 
sold  at  auction  at  the  Art  Association's  rooms,  and  a 
number  of  society  people  are  there  every  day,  pick- 
ing up  bargains  and  watching  the  sale. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


EXTRA  I 
BALDWIN     THEATRE ! 

THE    GREAT    EVENTS 

2  Grand  Sacred  Orchestral  Concerts 
OVIDE    MUSIN  ! 

The  Great  Violin  Virtuoso.     Supported  by  a  mag- 
nificent company  of  Solo  Artists. 

Sunday  Evenings,  March  29  &  April  5 

Sale  of  seats  open  at  Baldwin  box  office  Tuesday,  March 
;4lh.     Prices,  e,oc.,  75c,  Si. 00,  and  Si. 50. 

K.  E.  JOHNSTON.  Sole  Manager. 


MISS    MAY    DUNCAN'S 

Classes  in  Physical  Culture 

—  AND  — 

DANCING, 
Pacific  Armory,  1617  Pacific  Ave, 

Bet.  Polk  Street  anc"  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Fridays  at  3:30  P.  31.      Saturdays  at  10  A.  M. 

UBS.  DOliA  GRAY  DIXCAX.  Pianist. 

Fashionable  and  select  references  by  permission :  Mrs. 
Wm.  T.  Wallace,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Burnett,  Mrs.  John  Merrill, 
Mrs.  John  Tallant,  Mrs.  John  lenders. 


OLYMPIAN 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(  Entire  Mecliauics'   Pavilion.) 

BALL-I5EA11ING   SKATES   REDUCED. 

Gentlemen's,  per  pair $8  00 

Ladles',  per  pair 7  OO 


For  Hire. 


Ladies'. 
Gentlemen's. 


26 

35 


SATURDAY     EVENING,    MARCH     14th, 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  AMATEUR  RACES 

FOR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

For  elegant  Gold  and  Silver  Medals.    - 

Pacific  Skating  Club  and  the  Bay  City 
Wheelmen  will  occupy  the  Rink  every  Mon- 
day evening. 

Public  admitted  as  spectators  only.  Ad- 
mission 50  cents  on  ihis  occasion.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  received  at  room 
18,  Flood  Buildiog. 

Special  Attractions  each  evening. 


TIVOLI    OPERA     HOUSE. 

Kreu.ng  Eros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings, 

IjTJRIjIM'E! 

Grand  Arias  by  MONS.  A.  L.  GUILLE.  the  Great  Tenor. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  Saturday—"  11  Trovatore"  ;  Wednesday, 

Thursday—"  Martha  " ;  Friday — "  La  Juive." 


GYPSY  RARON— In  Preparation. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  5Q  cents. 


Cowdrey's 

Delicious,  Appetizuig 
Tomato, 
Mock  Turtle. 
Ox  Tail, 
Consomme, 
Julienne, 
Chicken. 
Vegetable, 
Mutton, 
Printanier, 
GreenTurtle, 
■Will  send 

E.  T.  COWDSEY  CO. 


boups 

Nourishing. 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 
Pea. 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
SoupSiBouilli. 
Clam  Broth, 
M  ulliga  tawny. 
Puree  of 
Game, 

f  15c-  to  pay  Express. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 


n  ■  T  r  UTP  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON  Washington 
I    A  I    til   I  W  °:   C-      »°.atty's  -fe*  un|fl.  P?1?111  Ob- 


tained.    Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms  :  O.OO  /0  on  term  deposits;  and 
"i.OO  /0  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  fVnm  one  dollar  upwards.    Open  Saturday  evenings. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease,  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  js  ray  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FREE.with 
&  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  tnis  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.    A.  Sloonin.  M.  C,   IS!   IVnrl  St..  N     V- 

Send  for  terms  on  Mme.  Mc- 
Cabe'i  Cclrbrul.il  Com't*  and 
"Waists;   beat  telling  out.    St. 

Louis  Corset  Co.,  tt-Ixmis, Mo. 

THE  PIXLEr  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  in  accordance  with  the  consent, 
in  writing  therefor,  of  the  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
Pixley  Commercial  Company  (a  domestic  corporation),  now 
on  file  in  the  office  of  said  corporation,  the  office  and  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  of  the  said  the  Pixley  Commercial 
Company  will,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  1801,  be 
changed  from  the  City*  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
State  of  California,  to  Pixley.  in  the  County  of  Tulare,  and 
State  aforesaid.     By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

L.  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  <&,   BEEBE, 

Growers,  Imi-orters,  and  Dealers  in 

TREES  A N D  PLANTS,4,9aS,„11„XTe  st" 


March  16,  1891 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


IS 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

George  dear,  will  you  love  me  when  I'm  old  ?" 
■■  hat  a  silly  question,  Penelope.    Of  course  I  do." 

r 

Was  your  elopement  a  success?"     "Hardly." 

lat  went  wrong?'"     "Her  father  telegraphed 

asiot   to  return,   and  all   would   be  forgiven." — 

J  bu  occasionally  meet  a  rich  man  who  says  that 
thT-eatest  happiness  is  found  in  poverty  ;  and  you 
irisionally  remember  that  all  men  are  liars,  too. — 
A  nson  Globe. 

Why  is  Tom  Foster  so  popular?"  "  S-sh  ! 
■jl  overbear  you."  "I  don't  care  if  he  does." 
Dell,  I  do.  He'll  listen  to  catch  my  answer,  and 
ija'tknow." — New  York  Sun. 

IU-"  What  has  made  Bag  ley  so  witty  of  late  ?  " 
j, —  "Well,  you  see,  he  has  taken  to  stammer- 
It  and  so  he  always  has  plenty  of  time  to  think 
M  good  repartee." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

\\>ung housekeeper  (to  butcher) — "You  may  send 
■lp  that  bag  of  ham,  and — er — how  is  your  liver 
H  morning?"  Butcher — "Fust  rate,  mum.  I 
I   (akin'  Wichy  water  for  a  month." — Epoch. 

■Say,  Biffles,  I'll  tell  you  a  bully  way  for  you  to 
le  money."     "How?"     "Write  up  your  life  as 

■  ifully  as  you  know  how.  Get  some  rich  house 
liblish  it  and  then  sue  'em  for  libel." — Munsey's. 

Ill  don't  see  how  you  can  be  pleased  at  the  idea 
low  brother  marrying  her.  She's  so  fast  and 
Bm-scarum.  .She'll  never  make  a  good  wife." 
Ei,  but  she'll  make  such  a  delightful  chaperon  !  " 

mrs.  Cullen — "Are  we  going  to  be  home  this 
ling,  George  ?  "  Mr.  Cullen — ' '  Yes,  I  guess 
I  Mrs.  Cullen — "Then  don't  you  think  that  if 
Ire  going  to  stay  home  we  might  as  well  go  to 
vheatre  ?  " — Munsey's. 

I  There's  one  thing  I  like   about  the  Episcopal 

■  xh,"  said  Higgins.  ' '  What's  that  ?  "  "  Every- 
I  is  expected  to  do  those  things  which  he  ought 

■  o  have  done  and  to  leave  undone  those  things 

■  h  he  ought  to  have  done." — Life. 

|>ay,  pard,  they  ain't  none  o'  these  fellers  here 
linything,"  said  train-robber  No.  i.  "  Yes,  they 
I,  loo,"  said  No.  2  ;  "that  ar'  dude's  got  gold 
I  in  his  teeth.  Got  yer  forceps?"  "Naw." 
\  en  gimme  yer  corkscrew." — Bazar. 

^wealthy  banker  meets  a  tramp  in  an  isolated 
I : :  Tramp — "  Help  a  poor  man  with  a  dollar — 
IwDlsave  a  human  life."  Banker  (haughtily) — 
lur  life  is  not  worth  a  dollar."  Tramp  (swinging 
lb) — "  But  yours  is." — Texas  Sif tings. 

mty  father  (Tammany — a  little  nervous  at  his  first 
■■nuance  of  the  marriage  ceremony) — "I  pro- 
Ice  you  man  and  wife — and — er — (reminded  by 
lesomte  bearing  of  the  parties  of  an  office  more 
liar  to  him) — may  the  best  man  win  !  " — Life. 

lice  there  was  a  man.     One  day  he  was  mortally 

■  by  a  negro.  The  man  was  Irish,  and  the  epi- 
m  vexed  him  exceedingly.  His  last  words  were  : 
I  is  is  the  darkey's  day  of  my  existence."  And  im- 
lately  after:  "I  die  a  niggerminious  death." — 


a  rival) — "  Being  a  clergyman,  you  have 
r  opportunities  than  most  bachelors  to  find  out 
food  and  bad  qualities  of  the  young  ladies  in 
congregation."  Rev.  Whitelie — "How  so?" 
-"You  at  least  have  a  chance  to  discover 
a  of  the  girls  snore." — Life. 

r.  Lozier  Hope — "  May  I — may  I — speak  to 
father,  Miss  Cole?"  Miss  Vera  Cole— ■"  It  is 
ss,  Mr.  Hope — I  can  never  be  your  wife."  Mr. 
•r  Hope — "  Excuse  me,  I  wished  to  speak  to  him 
t  that  fifteen  dollars  he  borrowed  of  me  week 
6  last.     I'm  getting  a  little  nervous  about  it." — 

Crowded  car.      Men  all  seated — women 

ng.     Car  stops  at   Twenty-Third  Street. 

r  woman  with  baby.    Man  rises  to  the  occasion. 

lan  with   perhaps  future  President,   takes  his 

Man  gets  out  at  Twenty-Third  Street.     Lady 

has  been  standing  since  car  left   Chambers 

t,  to  woman  with  perhaps  future  President  in 

•p) — "Lend  me  your  baby  for  a  minute,  will 

Woman  does.     Man  immediately  gives  up 

Jeat    to   her.      She   hands    back    baby    with : 

inks,  awfully."— Ex. 


■The  adulteration  and  cheapening  of 
"I  is  of  food  in  this  country  are  becoming  alarm- 
Di  Lnd  we  therefore  point  with  pride  to  the  record 
>«  alter  Baker  Sc  Co.'s  preparations,  which  have 
01  er  one  hundred  years  maintained  their  integrity 
rf,  inufacture  and  absolute  purity  of  product.  It 
s  distinctive  characteristic  of  W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 
Br  Jast  Cocoa  that  no  chemicals  are  used  in  its 
3r<  ration,  it  being  produced  from  the  finest  cocoa 
65  by  scientific  mechanical  processes  only,  and 
or  lis  reason  it  is  unequaled  in  purity,  as  well  as 
JD  :CHed  in  solubility  by  any  other  cocoa  in  the 
m<  -t.  It  is  healthful,  nourishing,  agreeable,  and 
2c<  ■mical,  and  the  best  drink  in  the  world  for  young 
^  Id,  rich  and  poor,  the  invalid  and  the  robust. 


Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
itocklon  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


THE    TUNBFUL    LIAR. 

Lent. 

Her  levity  aside  is  thrown. 
The  world  she  deems  a  sham  ; 

In  tact,  she  has  so  pious  grown 
She  won't  eat  deviled  ham. 

— Cap  Cthi  Item. 

The  Mean  Thing  ! 
"  Ah,  you  must  know,"  he  shyly  said, 
"  At  least,  I  think  you  do. 
That  each  time  you  the  joker  hold, 
Your  lover  thinks  of  you  ?  " 

And  she,  the  innocent  young  girl, 

Each  time  she  held  the  card, 
Could  not  help  blushing,  and  he  looked 

At  her  intent  and  hard. 

And  thus  he  knew,  the  crafty  wretch. 

Her  hand,  and  he  was  quick 
To  take  advantage,  so  his  side 

Won  almost  every  trick. 

— Boston  Traveller, 

A  Good  Shot. 
'  Death  loves  a  shining  mark,"  it's  said. 
If  so,  'tis  strange 
He  does  not  make  the  "bald  head  row  " 

His  rifle  range.  — /.  G.  B„  in  Puck. 


Forever  and  Forever. 
Oh,  gas  may  escape  and  gas  may  burst, 

And  vanish  in  noise  and  name ; 
But  the  meter's  hand,  in  its  quiet  way, 
Goes  traveling  onward,  day  by  day, 
And  gets  there  just  the  same. 

—  Topical  Times. 

Converted. 
A  vegetarian  chased  by  a  bull 

Escaped  ;  then  thus,  enraged,  to  him  did  say : 
"  Is  this  your  gratitude,  you  blasted  fool  ? 

From  this  on  I'll  eat  beef  three  times  a  day  ! " 
—fudge. 

A  Moment  of  Horror. 
The  whole,  whole  world  about  him  is  wrapt  in  awful  hush 
As  he  asks  the  dealer  for  one  card  to  fill  a  royal  flush. 

—fudge. 

The  Bacillus. 
Of  all  the  deadly  things  that  war 

Against  our  peace  and  kill  us, 
The  worst  and  deadliest  by  far, 

As  proved  by  the  researches  of  scientific  men  in  Germany, 
France,  and  several  towns  in  Michigan,  who  have 
made  the  matter  a  study  and  found  out  by  experi- 
menting with  gutnea-pigs  and  other  cheap  animals 
how  to  cure  almost  anything  except  warts  and 
catarrh, 
Is  merely  a  bacillus.  — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  Railroad. 
A   torturous,   double  iron  track ;   a  station   here,    a  station 

there ; 
A    locomouve,   tender,   tanks;    coach   with   stiff   reclining- 

chair ; 
Some  postal-cars,  and  baggage,   too  ;  a  vestibule  of  patent 

make: 
With  buffers,  duffers,  switches,  and  the  soughing  automatic 

brake — 
This  is  the  Orient's  novel  pride,  and  Syria's  gaudiest  modem 

gem; 
The  railway  scheme  that  is  to  ply  "twist  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  ! 

Beware,  O  sacred  mulley  cow  !  the  engine,  when  you  hear  its 

bell; 
Beware,  O  camel !  when  resounds  the  whistle's  shrill,  unholy 

swell ; 
And,  native  of  that  guileless  land,  unused  to  modern  travel's 

snare, 
Beware  the  fiend  that  peddles  books— the  awful  peanut-boy 

beware  ! 
Else,  trusting  in  their  specious  arts,  you  may  have  reason  to 

condemn 
The  traffic  which  the  knavish  ply  'twixt  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem. 

And  when,  ah  !  when  the  bonds  fall  due,  how  passing  wroth 
will  wax  the  state — 

From  Nebo's  mount  to  Nazareth  will  spread  the  cry  "  Re- 
pudiate" ! 

From  Hebron  to  Tiberius,  from  Jordan's  banks  unto  the  sea, 

Will  rise  profane  anathemas  against  "  that monopoly"  ! 

And  F.  M.  B.  A.  shepherd-folk,  with  sockless  Jerry  leading 
them, 

WB1  swamp  that  corporation  line  'twixt  Jaffa  and  Jerusalem  ! 
— Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


The  court  in  Algiers  has  acquitted  a  man  who 
murdered  his  wife  on  a  mere  suspicion  of  her  infi- 
delity, it  being  adjudged  that  she  had  conducted  her- 
self with  enough  unwarrantable  freedom  to  excite 
his  spirit  of  vengeance.  M.  Omessa,  the  murderer, 
a  Corsican  by  birth  and  an  Algerian  journalist  by 
profession,  was  told  that  his  wife,  also  a  Corsican, 
had  been  receiving  attentions  from  an  army  officer. 
On  coming  home,  he  accused  his  wife  and  she  denied 
the  charges,  admitting  that  she  had  "  been  to  see  the 
man,"  whereupon  he  shot  her,  and,  rushing  to  the 
officer's  house,  shot  him.  His  acquittal  was  loudly 
applauded  by  the  good  people  of  Bona,  the  city  of 
his  deed. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  is  just  what   you  want  for 
spring  medicine — superior  to  all. 


A  New  Savings  Bank. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
with  paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000,  corner  of  Mont- 
gomery and  California  Streets,  has  established  a 
Savings  Department  in  connection  with  their  busi- 
ness and  are  inviting  savings  accounts  from  all 
classes  of  our  citizens.  They  expect  to  pay  as  large 
a  rate  of  interest,  if  not  larger,  than  any  other  sav- 
ings institution  in  the  city.  This  company  accords 
to  depositors  a  guarantee  of  307  per  cent.,  which  is 
very  much  larger  than  that  accorded  by  any  other 
like  institution  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  Call  or  write 
for  prospectus. 

—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terras,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  yout  children  while  teething. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
ftlade  with   Boiling  .Milk. 


mA  Woman  s  Chances  in  New  York  asjt 
^j  a  Dressmaker  ^ 


^  

^Ho-cu  to  Make 

^      Dressmaking  Pay 

iM        By  ANNE  JENNESS  MILLER 

y\A  Rustic  Comedy 

^j  {A  New  Story) 

^     By  MARY  E.  WILKINS 

^  Art  for 

^j      Art  Workers 

«^l  By  MAUDE  HAYWOOD 

MMotks  of  Modern 

«^j        Marriages 

^J         By  MRS.  P.  T.  BARNUM. 
•*]  


By  EMMA  M.  HOOPER  !&£ 


These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features  of  the 
MARCH  NUMBER 


I 


1  Ladies 


£1 


•£— fc 


Me. 
!^ 

Ms. 

r* 

Me 
Me. 


Home  Journal\ 


Edited  by  Edward  W.  Bok 


^J    ON  THE  NEWS-STANDS,  TEN  CENTS  A  COPY 


Me 
Me 
Me 


»j  for  O^i   Cents  we  w'^  ma^  vou  t^ie  Journal  forf^, 
Ijj  _=D=__^„_«^__  Three  Months  on  Trial.  \jT 

A  Circulation      CURTIS  PUBLISHING  COMPANY  Me 

;§  550,000  PHILADELPHIA,    PA.  ^ 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  X.  Bancroft  &,  Co.,  133  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "  Maid,    Wife,   or  Widow,"   "  Beaton's    Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."     By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"    "Jack's  I 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 
"MISSING— A    YOUNG    GIRL."      By    Flor- 


ence   Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh." 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  1  .:■  ■ 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  DnchtftS, 

author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne."  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain: 

"  HE  WENT   FOR  A  SOLDIER."     By  -lolin 

Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  llootle-     I 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons."  Eic. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  nil  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


HE1V33VIE  Si.   LONG  Warerooms,_IG43  Polk  Street 


CO. 


Pianos  sold   on   Rany  Installment*. 
Send  for  Illustrated   Catalogn* 


"229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 

With  our  famous  Fountain.     Perfect   action.    Alivayn   ready.     Price    91  ■< 
and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

Df    FLOOD    BCIXDING. 


"  Of  a]l  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  luxvc  bun.' 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 


-A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING— 


DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office    -    29    POST   ST- 


THE   BONANZA   BUSINESS  BUGGY 

GUARANTEED     "A**     GRADE, 


And  made  especially  for  San  Francisco  pave- 
ments.    Call  and  see  sample,  or  write  for  prices.     Address 

TRTJMAU,  HOOKER  &  CO., 

481-427    MAKKET    ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China.  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(  Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 

PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  1b  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  e any  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-    'THE  MODEL'DAIRY    C  0 ,.  CAj-j  FOR  N I  A  y 

j  MILLBRAfi 

1   J&.  W PURE  \C1TY  DEP0T-  ~& 
I     -^  '- — ^ — .;>-' ,MISSI0H8.9K3 


1    AIiPUREm0"0001^! 

}    $F  ' ?f — ;,**-' (MissiOHWSu! 

aRKH r»smnEs\COUNTRY\  telephones 

1  WHOIESOME  FEEO^     ^iTl-  K  ^3331  5 
3     HEALTHY  COWS        .       '   *~  r>     \l  I 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made    Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  iheir  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

Tmr   it  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Haves  St.,    San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

SST  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  8.  F. 


PET 

ARE  TH-E 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


S0HMER 


Are  Preferred 

►  by  Leading  Artists. 

—  ALSO   SOLE    AGENT — 

HALLETT  &  CUM3TON,  NEWBY  &  EVANS'  PIANOS 
DVDflU   MJUI7V  UNION  CLUB  BUILDING, 

Dl  HUN   lYIAUli.  Comer  Post  and  Stockton  Streets. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &.  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  in  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion  ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.     Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


IS"1'-      mflRlf 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE 

n 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


[Established  1854.  J 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150 


E  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year, ..by  Mail G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall .  6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Yonng  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  .   5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World(  Democratic) for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth,  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 
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The  mortgages  on  farm-lands  are  increasing  in  numbers  at 
a  very  rapid  rate  throughout  the  United  States,  and  California 
is  not  better  than  the  rest  of  the  Union  in  this  respect.  Dur- 
ing the  last  two  years,  the  mortgages  upon  the  real-estate  of 
California,  outside  of  San  Francisco,  increased  about  $21,- 
000,000,  while  the  improvements,  such  as  the  erection  of 
buildings,  fences,  etc.,  made  upon  the  same  real-estate, 
amounted  in  value  to  about  $2,000,000.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that,  while  the  people  of  the  country  districts  of  this 
State  have  borrowed  $21,000,000,  they  have  spent  only 
$2,000,000  in  such  improvements  as  we  have  mentioned. 
What  have  they  done  with  the  rest  of  the  money  they  bor- 
rowed ?  We  think  it  probable  that  this  question  can  be 
truly  answered  by  saying  that  the  farmers,  being  unable 
to  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  their  families  by  their 
labor,  are  compelled  to  live  on  their  capital.  It  is  said  that 
the  average  annual  income  of  the  American  farmer  is  only 
$300.  This  represents  not  only  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor, 
but  of  that  of  his  wife  and  family  as  well.  It  is  said,  also,  that, 
while  the  farmers  are  paying  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  for 
the  use  of  money,  their  average  profits  do  not  amount  to  more 
than  five  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested.  It  can  easily  be 
seen  that,  if  a  farmer  pays  out  seven  per  cent,  every  year  and 
takes  in  only  five  per  cent.,  he  must  increase  the  principal 
which  he  owes  to  the  money-lender  by  mortgaging  his  land 
for  more  and  more  money,  until  he  loses  it  altogether.  If 
the  people  of  the  country  districts  of  California  had  borrowed 
$21,000,000  during  the  last  two  years  and  spent  the  same 


amount  on  improvements,  the  outlook  would  not  be  so  bad, 
as  such  improvements  would,  probably,  in  time,  bring  in  a 
good  revenue.  They  have,  however,  scarcely  any  improve- 
ments to  show  for  the  debt,  and  the  only  valid  inference  is 
that  they  are  living  on  the  amounts  they  have  borrowed,  and 
that  money-lenders,  who  have  lent  them  money  at  exorbitant 
rates,  are  reaping  all  the  profits.  During  the  last  two  years, 
the  assessed  value  of  California  real-estate,  outside  of  the 
cities,  decreased  from  $408,000,000  to  $388,000,000.  The 
fact  that  country  real-estate  decreased  in  value  $20,000,- 
000  in  two  years,  shows  in  an  unmistakable  manner  that 
farming  in  California,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  Union,  does 
not  pay.  If  farming  in  this  State  were  a  paying  occupation, 
the  value  of  farming-lands  would  increase  every  year  instead 
of  decreasing,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  scatter  immigration 
pamphlets  broadcast  over  the  Union  and  foreign  countries, 
telling  the  people  about  our  wonderful  climate  and  our  unde- 
veloped resources,  when  we  know  that  many  of  the  farmers 
now  here  find  it  impossible  to  make  a  living  and  pay 
their  debts.  We  have  a  wonderful  climate-  and  we  have 
agricultural  resources  superior  to  those  of  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  but  the  great  benefits  which  have 
been  showered  upon  the  farmers  of  this  State  by  nature 
are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  they  have  to 
pay  interest  at  an  extortionate  rate,  and  that,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  currency,  the  prices  received  for  their  products 
are  altogether  too  low.  We  firmly  believe  that  California  can 
be  made  the  garden  of  the  Union  ;  but  the  farmers  of  our 
State,  like  those  of  all  the  rest  of  the  Union,  are  at  present 
suffering  from  high  rates  of  interest  and  low  prices.  The 
sending  out  of  immigration  pamphlets,  which  give  a  true  ac- 
count of  our  wonderful  natural  resources,  but  which  do  not 
mention  the  aforesaid  unnatural  drawbacks,  simply  helps  to 
bring  in  more  farmers  to  compete  with  those  who  now  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  make  a  living  in  this  State.  Senator 
Stanford,  one  of  our  own  representatives  at  Washington,  is 
making  a  vigorous  effort  to  get  the  rates  of  interest  lowered, 
and  he  ought  to  be  upheld  by  all  the  moral  support  the  farm- 
ers of  California  can  give  him.  He  does  not,  of  course, 
assume  that  his  present  scheme  is  perfect  in  all  its  details ; 
but  he  is  firmly  convinced  that  he  is  on  the  right  track,  and  that 
the  principle  which  is  the  basis  of  his  scheme  is  right. 
Nothing  could  possibly  help  California  more  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  scheme  which  would  help  to  lower  the  rates  of 
interest  and  rid  our  farmers  of  the  burdensome  mortgages, 
which  are,  at  present,  hanging  like  millstones  around  their 
necks.  In  his  efforts  to  obtain  lower  rates  of  interest,  Sen- 
ator Stanford  should  be  supported  by  the  working-men  of  our 
cities,  as  the  farmers  loyally  supported  them  in  the  matter  of 
getting  rid  of  Chinese  competition.  If  the  farmers  of  Cali- 
fornia were  allowed  to  import  Chinese  labor,  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  interest  even  at  the  present  rates  and  make 
money.  The  farmers,  however,  do  not  wish  to  succeed  at 
the  expense  of  their  fellow-laborers  in  the  cities,  and,  when 
the  latter  strove  vigorously  to  exclude  the  Chinese,  the  farm- 
ers, although  cheap  Chinese  labor  was  a  great  benefit  to 
them,  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  working-men  and  aided  them 
in  every  way  in  their  power  to  keep  the  Chinese  out.  "  One 
good  tum  deserves  another."  The  cause  of  labor  is  the 
same,  whether  the  laborer  works  in  the  factory  or  toils  in  the 
fields,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  working-men  of  our  cities  to 
assist  the  farmers  by  their  votes  and  influence  in  getting  rid 
of  the  iniquitous  grip  of  the  money-lenders  which  is  fastened 
around  their  throats.  The  American  farmers,  who  are  striv- 
ing to  put  an  end  to  usury,  are  simply  striving  to  do  what 
the  reformers  of  all  ages  and  in  all  civilized  countries  have 
done  before  them.  The  sacred  writings  of  the  Hebrews  are 
very  explicit  on  the  subject  of  lending  on  usury.  In 
the  estimation  of  the  Jews,  the  lending  out  of  money 
on  usury,  instead  of  employing  it  in  trade  as  a  medium 
of  exchange,  was  an  oppressive  act,  which  it  was  nec- 
essary to  discountenance.  "  Take  thou  no  usury."  "  Thou 
shalt  not  give  thy  money  upon  usury."  These  words  were 
written  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  sacred  books  of  the 
Hebrew  race.  Up  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
practice  of  lending  money  on  usury  was  viewed  by  all  Chris- 


tian nations  with  abhorrence.  Augustine,  Basil,  Cyprian, 
Jerome,  Chrysostom,  and  other  fathers  of  the  early  church 
were  unanimous  in  the  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  usury 
as  an  odious  vice.  In  ancient  Egypt,  laws  were  made  to 
prevent  lending  on  usury,  it  being  found  that  it  was  ruinous 
to  the  body  of  the  people,  as  it  filled  the  pockets  of  the 
money-lenders  with  most  of  their  earnings.  The  lending  of 
money  at  usurious  rates  has  in  all  ages  tended  to  reduce  the 
great  mass  of  toilers  to  a  state  of  bondage.  When  Solon 
became  Archon  of  Athens,  many  of  the  Athenians  were  re- 
duced to  such  a  condition  that,  by  their  inability  to  pay  their 
arrears  of  interest,  they  had  to  sell  the  liberty  of  their 
persons  and  become  slaves.  During  the  time  of  Plato,  one 
of  the  Athenian  laws  provided  that  no  money  should  be  lent 
on  usury.  After  trying  different  rates  of  interest  and  experi- 
encing very  great  calamities,  the  Romans,  in  the  year  B.  C. 
411,  suppressed  by  decree  all  lending  on  interest.  In  Eng- 
land, during  the  reign  of  King  Alfred,  the  lending  of*money 
on  usury  was  looked  upon  as  a  despicable  occupation  which 
all  honorable  men  were  expected  to  shun.  The  United  States 
will  have  to  put  an  end  to  usurious  practices,  if  this  nation  is 
to  become  truly  great,  as  no  nation  can  be  prosperous  so 
long  as  the  body  of  working  people  are  in  a  condition  of 
servitude.  In  the  early  days  of  the  republic,  we  had  many 
true  statesmen  who  were  filled  with  an  absorbing  desire  to 
make  the  United  States  the  home  of  free  and  intelligent  citi- 
zens. In  these  latter  days,  statesmanship  seems  to  consist 
in  filling  one's  own  pockets,  even  if  the  toilers  of  the  nation 
are  driven  to  beggary  and  the  country  sent  to  Hades  during 
the  operation. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  said  :  "  Our  whole  history  appears 
like  the  last  effort  of  Divine  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  hu- 
man race."  If  we  have  correctly  represented  the  condition 
of  farmers  in  California,  and  if  we  are  correct  in  assuming 
that  California,  in  point  of  climate,  soil,  and  in  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing grain,  grasses,  fruits,  and  all  other  agricultural  products, 
embracing  nuts,  olives,  and  grapes,  is  superior  to  any  other 
State  in  the  American  Union,  and  if  it  is  true  that  we  are 
mortgaging  our  State  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  improvements 
placed  on  its  lands,  and  land  has  decreased  $20,000,000  in  its 
assessed  valuation,  what  may  we  presume  to  be  the  condition 
of  agricultural  property  in  less  favored  States,  and  fhay  we 
not  challenge  the  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  the  quadri- 
centennial  fair  at  Chicago  and  the  cost  of  sending  "  California 
on  Wheels  "  throughout  the  Eastern  States  to  encourage  im- 
migration ?  When  we  consider  the  price  of  labor  and  the 
vexations  attending  farming  in  all  particulars,  when  we  realize 
the  badness  of  our  markets  and  the  usurious  rates  of  interest 
upon  our  mortgages,  may  we  not  assume  that  it  is  im- 
perative that  some  scheme  should  be  devised  to  relieve  the 
farming  community  from  the  distress  that  now  seems  inevita- 
ble ?  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  ordinary  farming  com- 
munity that  owns  its  lands  *and  tills  them  can  not  afford  to 
pay  the  present  rates  of  interest,  the  present  wages,  and  the 
cost  of  supporting  a  family. 

The  time  was,  as  we  well  remember,  when  a  farm-laborer 
would  work  for  seventy-five  cents  per  day  and  board  himself. 
Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  writer  was  a  boy,  the  best  laborer 
on  our  father's  farm  worked  by  the  year  at  nine  dollars  per 
month,  with  the  addition  of  one  pair  of  boots,  made  by  the 
village  shoe-maker  from  skins  prepared  at  the  village  tannery. 
We  have  struck  an  age  of  extravagance  and  expenditure  that 
seems  to  make  it  incumbent  upon  the  farming  community  to 
lead  an  extravagant  life.  The  cost  of  educating  children  in 
their  accomplishments,  and  providing  them  with  clothing — 
such  clothing  as  society  demands — as  a  rule,  outruns  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  farm.  The  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  Portu- 
guese peasants  become  comparatively  independent  and  rich, 
while  Americans  become.poor  and  embarrassed.  Wealth  to 
the  Scandinavian,  Italian,  and  Portuguese,  and  to  the  toiling 
peasantry  of  other  lands,  renders  them  comparatively  inde- 
pendent, because  what  is  to  them  comfort,  contrasted  to  their 
former  condition,  is  to  the  Saxon  race  insupportable. 

It  is  in  pursuing  this  train  of  thought  that  we  find  ourselves 
in  sympathy  with  the  Farmers'  Alliance  and  with  the  farming 
community.     This  class  of  our  fellow-citizens  we  regard  as 
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more  unfortunate  and  more  deserving  than  any  other.  If 
they  are  permitted  to  be  driven  to  the  wall  through  the  ex- 
actions of  the  money-lender  and  the  exorbitant  charges  of 
the  lawyer  in  defense  of  their  property  and  legal  rights, 
there  is  a  dark  cloud  pending  over  this  republic.  If  we  are 
expending  more  effort  than  seems  to  be  necessary  in  support- 
ing the  financial  scheme  of  Governor  Stanford,  it  is  not  be- 
cause we  are  his  friend  or  because  we  are  paid,  but  because 
we  recognize  the  absolute  importance  of  relieving  the  farming 
community  from  the  oppression  and  embarrassment  that 
hang  over  them  and  are  paralyzing  their  exertions. 


The  dispatches  tell  us  that  the  son  of  the  Czar  is  not  com- 
ing to  San  Francisco.  The  cable  says  that  the  Czarowitz 
sails  from  Japan  on  a  Russian  man-of-war  to  Vladivostock, 
on  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Siberia,  to  lay  the  first  rail  of  the 
Siberian  transcontinental  railway.  This  line,  which  is  des- 
tined some  time  or  other  to  connect  Vladivostock  with  St. 
Petersburg,  will,  when  it  is  completed,  constitute  a  new  chan- 
nel of  communication  between  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the 
United  States  and  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  if  it  is  ex- 
tended north  from  Vladivostock  and  supplemented  by  a  line 
running  through  Alaska,  it  may  be  the  shortest  line — in  point 
of  time — between  San  Francisco  and  the  capitals  of  Eastern 
Europe.  That  is  in  the  distant  future.  But  still  the  road  will 
be  a  fact  some  day,  and  it  is  worth  while  watching  its  devel- 
opment. 

The  city  of  Perm,  on  the  head-waters  of  the  Volga,  in 
Emopean  Russia,  is  connected  partly  by  rail  and  partly  by 
water,  with  the  general  Russian  railway  system.  In  1S89,  a 
railroad  was  opened  from  Perm,  through  a  pass  in  the  Ural 
Mountains,  to  Tiumen,  a  flourishing  settlement  on  the  Obi 
River.  The  line  was  built  as  a  link  in  the  Siberian  railroad. 
At  present  steamers  ply  between  Tiumen  and  Tomsk.  But 
the  survey  of  the  next  division  of  the  Siberian  road,  from 
Tomsk  to  Irkutsk,  of  which  the  details  have  just  been  pub- 
lished, will,  of  course,  involve  the  early  extension  of  the  new 
line  from  Tiumen  to  Tomsk. 

From  Tomsk  to  Vladivostock,  the  distance,  by  the  route 
which  the  road  would  take,  is  roughly  2,130  miles — rather  less 
than  the  distance  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  build  the  line  in  three  sections — the  first,  which  is  to  be 
1,130  miles  long,  extending  from  Tomsk  to  Lake  Baikal  at  or 
near  Irkutsk  ;  the  second,  730  miles,  to  a  point  on  the  Amour 
River;  and  the  third,  270  miles,  from  the  Amour  to  Vladivostock. 
The  whole  distance  from  Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg  is 
6,660  miles,  nearly  twice  the  length  of  our  transcontinental 
lines.  The  country  to  be  traversed  is  generally  as  flat  as  our 
prairies,  the  average  grade  being  0.8.  But,  in  places,  rough 
mountain  country  is  encountered,  and  a  prodigious  number 
of  rivers — all  of  which,  in  Siberia,  run  at  nearly  right  angles 
to  a  transcontinental  line — have  to  be  crossed. 

The  cost  of  the  first  section  of  the  line  from  Tomsk  to 
Irkutsk  is  estimated  by  the  engineers  at  68,680,000  roubles. 
If  the  rouble  is  estimated  at  its  nominal  value  in  United 
States  currency,  this  sum  would  be  equivalent  to  $34,340,- 
000,  or  $32,762  per  mile.  But  the  rouble  is  rarely  the  ex- 
act equivalent  of  fifty  cents,  and  is  generally  worth  consider- 
ably less. 

The  calculations  of  the  engineers  will  remind  those  who 
are  old  enough  to  remember  the  building  of  the  Pacific  Rail- 
road, of  the  figuring  which  used  to  be  done  in  those  days. 
Siberia  supplies  but  two  requisites  for  a  railroad — hind  to 
lay  the  rails  on,  and  plenty  of  water  to  make  steam.  Every- 
thing else  has  got  to  be  imported.  In  parts,  the  country  is 
wooded,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  ties  have  to  be  hauled 
great  distances.  All  the  steel  for  rails,  bridges,  culverts, 
and  other  railroad  appurtenances  must  be  brought  from 
European  Russia.  Even  the  water  supply,  abundant  as  it  is, 
is  going  to  prove  expensive,  for  it  must  be  led  to  the  tanks  in 
pipes  buried  ten  and  a  half  feet  under  ground,  to  avoid 
the  frost.  As  to  labor,  there  is  practically  none.  Some 
time  ago,  20,000  laborers  were  imported  from  Europe,  and 
yet  the  engineers  complain  that  they  are  short-handed. 

The  equipment  and  construction  are  to  be  of  the  cheapest 
kind.  The  rails  are  to  weigh  forty- nine  pounds  to  the  yard, 
which  involves  2,446  ties  to  the  mile.  The  locomotives, 
which  are  of  the  European  pattern,  will  be  of  the  weight  of 
thirty-six  tons,  and  will  be  calculated  to  haul  thirty  cars,  which, 
when  loaded,  will  weigh  ten  tons  each  on  a  level.  The  rate 
of  speed  which  the  trains  will  be  expected  to  make  at  first 
will  be  sixteen  miles  an  hour.  On  one  part  of  the  construc- 
tion only  will  the  expense  be  liberal,  and  that  was  compulsory. 
The  vast  masses  of  ice  which  form  in  the  Siberian  rivers 
would  sweep  away  light  wooden  bridges,  and  these  will  have 
to  be  constructed  of  steel,  with  abutments  of  masonry.  In 
every  other  respect,  money  will  be  saved  wherever  it  can  be 
saved  consistently  with  the  opening  of  the  road. 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  Great  Siberian  road 
will  be  built  and  run  at  the  expense  of  the  government.  No 
private  company  could  be  lured  by  subsidies  or  land-grants 
to  un^-ertake  such  an  enterprise.    In  comparison  with  Siberia, 


Nevada  and  Arizona  are  lands  of  promise  and  fertility. 
Plainly  as  the  Russian  Government  realizes  that  state  owner- 
ship of  railroads  is  a  mistake,  it,  nevertheless,  embarks  in  this 
enterprise.  It  does  so  on  military  grounds.  Russia  still 
cherishes  visions  of  territorial  expansion  by  conquest,  and 
though,  in  the  revolution  which  time  brings  about,  it  is  at 
least  problematical  whether  these  visions  will  ever  be  realized, 
she  is  tenacious  enough  to  adhere  to  a  purpose  once  formed, 
and  whether  the  Great  Siberian  Railroad  will  ever  give  the 
death-blow  to  British  domination  in  Hindostan,  or  squeeze 
China  out  of  Mongolia  and  Mantchooria,  it  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, some  day  become  a  fixed  fact. 

If  the  trains  which  run  on  the  Siberian  railroad  make  no 
faster  time  than  sixteen  miles  an  hour,  its  opening  will  not 
concern  the  world  of  commerce.  Some  eighteen  days 
would  be  required  to  go  from  Vladivostock  to  St.  Petersburg 
— more  time  than  is  required  for  a  San  Franciscan  to  get 
there  by  way  of  Liverpool  or  Hamburg.  But  a  train  which 
travels  sixteen  miles  an  hour  can  be  made  to  go  thirty  with 
additional  steam.  The  schedule  time  might  be  cut  down,  say, 
to  eight  days.  Then,  even  without  the  construction  of  the 
Alaskan  railroad,  a  new  route  to  Europe  might  be  opened  by 
way  of  Japan.  The  voyage  to  Yokohama  may,  and  prob- 
ably will,  be  reduced  presently  to  ten  or  eleven  days.  The 
Sea  of  Japan  can  be  crossed  in  two,  thus  allowing  one  day 
for  crossing  the  Island  of  Niphon  by  rail,  the  schedule  time 
from  San  Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg,  by  way  of  Vladivo- 
stock, might  be  reduced  to  twenty-one  days — as  against  about 
seventeen  by  way  of  New  York  and  Liverpool.  It  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  route  will  ever  become  popular. 
Most  people  object  to  travel  in  Arctic  temperatures.  But  it 
is  always  well  to  have  two  strings  to  one's  bow,  and  to  re- 
member that  when  the  Great  Siberian  opens  a  passenger 
office  in  Montgomery  Street,  those  who  want  to  see  Europe 
can  reach  there  either  by  turning  their  faces  or  their  backs  to 
the  setting  sun. 

The  saying  is  trite,  but  nevertheless  pertinent,  that  from 
evil,  good  sometimes  flows.  The  killing  of  the  prisoners  in 
the  New  Orleans  prison,  believed  to  be  implicated  in  the 
murder  of  Chief  of  Police  Hennessy  last  October,  by  the 
gathering  of  enraged  citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  finding 
of  the  trial  jury,  is  generally  deplored.  It  was  an  act  of 
that  order  of  wild  and  quick  justice  not  infrequent  in  frontier 
settlements,  but  rarely  happening  in  cities — although  no  large 
city  of  Europe  or  of  America  has  been  exempt  from  similar 
occurrences.  Just  now  the  event  significantly  accentuates, 
in  a  manner  and  degree  not  to  be  misunderstood  by  the 
American  people,  the  urgency  of  amendments  to  the  laws  by 
which  aliens  are  permitted  to  come  into  the  country  from 
foreign  lands,  and  the  necessity  of  material  reform  in  the  ad- 
mission of  these  to  citizenship.  The  open  invitation  of  the 
founders  of  the  republic  to  the  lovers  of  liberty  and  the  op- 
pressed of  every  nation  to  come  to  these  shores  and  make 
the  country  a  refuge,  has  been  grossly  and  notoriously 
abused  in  late  years,  and  correction  of  the  abuse  is  impera- 
tively demanded.  It  was  not  contemplated  by  the  founders 
that  the  conditions  which  now  exist  were  possible.  Except 
the  Huguenots,  very  few  of  the  non -English -speaking  people 
of  Europe  emigrated  to  America.  The  inflow  was  mainly 
of  Scotch,  Irish,  and  English.  Later  came  the  Catholic 
Irish  and  the  Germans.  In  these  there  lurked  the  spirit  of 
feud  ;  but  violent  demonstrations  were  avoided.  Resistance 
to  the  constituted  authorities  was  not  included  in  the  category 
of  lawlessness.  Their  disturbances  were  of  native  breeding, 
while  all  bowed  to  the  requirements  of  the  commonwealth. 
With  years  of  residence  in  the  land,  their  animosities  molli- 
fied and  disappeared,  and  social  happenings  cemented  the 
commingling  of  old-worid  tribes  and  faiths  in  this  new  world 
of  peace  and  better  progress. 

Later  years  have  brought  the  influx  of  an  immigration 
which  affects  the  States  Eastward  somewhat  as  the  immigra- 
tion of  Chinese  affects  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  Chinese  in- 
pour  began  in  1849.  It  was  not  until  years  afterward  that 
the  evils  of  the  Mongolian  immigration  began  to  be  realized. 
Akin  to  this  revelation  is  that  which  has  come  with  the  in- 
flux on  the  Atlantic  Coast  of  immigrants  from  the  countries 
of  Southern  Europe  and  from  Russia.  The  early  German 
immigration  assiduously  sought  to  acquire  the  language  and 
adapted  themselves  to  the  customs  of  the  country.  They 
were  industrious,  frugal,  and  law-abiding.  It  was  a  welcome 
immigration.  As  much  can  not  be  said  with  regard  to  the 
immigration  from  Southern  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean 
countries  and  islands,  from  Austria,  and  from  Russia.  These 
immigrants  do  not  speak  our  language  ;  they  will  not  en- 
deavor to  learn  it.  They  do  not  adopt  the  customs  of  the 
country,  but  adhere  to  their  own.  They  do  not  become 
Americanized,  but  persist  in  their  native  modes  of  life.  To 
them,  citizenship  is  a  franchise  giving  them  every  liberty, 
and  their  idea  of  liberty  is  licentiousness  and  lawlessness. 
They  swear  to  support  the  constitution — of  which  they  know 
nothing — -and  then  engage  in  schemes  which  are  in  plain  con- 


tradiction of  the  solemn  oath  they  have  taken,  in  palpable  vio- 
lation of  law  and  order  and  good  citizenship.  Many  of  them 
are  deported  from  their  native  land  for  incendiary  and  insur- 
rectionary acts,  for  crimes  of  violence,  or  as  paupers  and  out- 
casts. The  nations  of  Europe  are  ceaselessly  unloading  upon 
the  United  States  their  most  dangerous  and  most  objection- 
able classes,  while  they  restrain  the  emigration  of  the  sturdy 
and  the  exemplary,  young  and  prime  of  manhood,  because 
these  are  required  to  recruit  their  armies.  They  are  generally 
the  lowest  and  worst  that  come  from  Russia,  from  Hungary, 
from  the  Mediterranean  countries,  and  from  Portugal.  All 
of  them  continue  in  their  unrest  of  conduct  in  this  country, 
and  local  disturbances,  more  or  less  serious,  are  the  conse- 
quence. The  trial  and  judicial  hanging  of  the  Chicago  an- 
archists caused  a  cessation  of  the  lawlessness  and  incendiary 
acts  of  that  class,  and  they  have  attempted  no  outbreak  since, 
except  in  insignificant  instances.  Still  they  are  not  good  or 
desirable  citizens,  and  laws  are  needed  to  restrict  or  entirely 
prevent  their  landing,  also  to  forbid  them  the  franchise  of 
citizenship. 

This  quality  of  immigration  has  very  much  increased 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  and  is  every  year  increasing. 
The  troubles  and  disorders  in  communities  created  by  them 
are  becoming  every  year  more  frequent  and  more  serious. 
The  Sclav-Hungarians  and  the  sea-coast  Italians  and  Portu- 
guese are  the  least  desirable  and  most  objectionable.  The 
Magyar-Hungarians  are  of  different  nature,  and  likewise  are 
the  Italians  of  the  northern  portions  of  the  kingdom,  who  are 
bred  to  rural  life  and  to  artisan  occupations.  They  are  peace- 
ful, industrious,  frugal,  and  manage  to  subsist  at  less  cost  per 
diem  than  the  Chinese  laborers.  They  consequently  seriously 
affect  the  price  of  labor,  and  crowd  the  ordinary  laborers  and 
wage-workers  from  every  pursuit  in  which  they  engage.  From 
the  southern  portion  of  Italy,  and  from  the  islands  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia,  come  the  classes  who  are  least  disposed  to 
adopt  American  customs  and  conform  to  the  laws  of  the 
country.  In  their  own  country  exist  feuds  as  bitter  and  im- 
placable as  existed  between  the  plebeians  and  the  patricians 
in  ancient  Rome.  The  church  party  of  the  Guelphs  and  the 
emperor's  faction  of  the  Ghibellines  in  Lombardy,  the  hostile 
and  constantly  warring  factions  of  the  Euchi  and  the  Donati, 
and  the  Bianchi  and  Neri  in  Florence,  and  the  Montagues 
and  Capulets,  appear  to  have  their  irreconcilable  descendants 
to  this  day.  Along  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
the  adjacent  hills  and  mountains,  in  Greece  and  Italy  and  the 
islands,  banditti  ravage  and  plunder,  and  brigands  make  their 
captures  to  extort  ransom  and  to  rob  from  all,  in  apparent  de- 
fiance of  the  government.  Assassination  is  followed  as  a  pur- 
suit, and  willing  assassins  await  orders  as  readily  as  the  trades- 
men lake  and  fulfill  orders  from  customers.  There  is  a  mur- 
derous organization,  similar  to  the  Thugs  of  India,  that  wields 
insidious  power  in  Southern  Italy,  known  as  the  Mafia.  Its 
members  terrorize  and  prey  upon  the  community,  extorting 
money,  compelling  obedience  by  menaces  of  death,  and  in 
many  instances  enforcing  their  commands  by  secret  assassi- 
nation or  open  murder.  This  murderous  organization  has 
made  lodgment  in  the  LTnited  States,  in  the  large  cities  A 
few  years  ago,  the  disclosure  of  its  existence  in  San  Francisco 
was  made,  and  that  the  Mafia  brotherhood  were  preying  upon 
the  Italians  engaged  in  trade  and  in  legitimate  pursuits.  They 
made  frequent  demands  of  money,  and  extorted  it  by  threats 
which  were  too  well  understood  for  either  refusal  or  complaint 
to  the  authorities  by  the  forced  victim.  The  arrest  of  one  of 
the  band,  Mali,  on  requisition  from  the  King  of  Italy,  led  to 
an  exposure  of  the  existence  of  the  Mafia  in  this  city.  Mali 
was  taken  overland  to  New  York,  by  Captain  Stone  of  the 
police  force,  and  there  surrendered  into  the  custody  of  the 
Italian  officials  sent  over  to  receive  him  and  convey  him  back 
to  Italy  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  his  crime  of  murder  and  rob- 
bery. The  exposure  served  as  a  check  upon  the  operations 
of  the  gang  here.  The  resident  Italians  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  and  refused  any  longer  to  be  plundered  by 
the  murderous  brotherhood.  It  is  believed  that  the  Mafia 
quietly  left  the  city  for  more  favorable  fields  of  prey.  They 
were  akin  to  the  Chinese  highbinders  in  their  methods  toward 
those  of  their  own  nationality.  They  did  not  molest  residents 
of  other  nationalities. 

The  late  terrible  occurrence  in  New  Orleans  develops  the 
fact  that  the  Mafia  are  formidable  in  that  city,  and  dared  to 
murder  the  chief  of  police  on  account  of  his  determination 
to  ferret  out  their  enormities  and  bring  them  to  justice.  Not- 
withstanding the  first  denials  by  incensed  Italians  there  and 
here  and  elsewhere  all  over  the  country,  as  to  the  existence 
in  any  community  of  the  Mafia,  the  truth  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, and  respectable  Italians  admit  that  the  Mafia  infest 
the  large  cities  and  terrorize  their  countrymen  in  levying 
money  tribute  and  in  other  ways  of  forced  robbery.  They 
are  dreaded,  and  compel  silence  and  denial  of  their  lawless- 
ness and  crimes  by  threats  of  death,  and  by  these  they  keep 
their  identity  and  their  villainy  from  the  public.  To  rid  the 
country  of  these  and  of  all  similar  organizations  is  of  first 
importance.     To  prevent  the  landing  upon  our  shores  of  any 
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more  of  their  kind,  and  of  all  who  are  unfit  and  unworthy  of 
citizenship  of  every  race,  is  a  vital  duty  in  the  maintenance 
of  the  government. 

It  used  to  be  said  of  old  John  Jacob  Astor,  when  he  was 
buying  peltry  of  the  untutored   Indians  in  the  far  west  of 
New  York  and    Ohio,  that   he  made  his  purchases  by  the 
pound,  and,  in  his  method  of  weighing,  the  big  scales  on  the 
one  side  and  a  small  compensatory  balance  on  the  other,  put 
in  his  own  broad,  thick,  and  solid  hand  as  the  equivalent  of 
five  pounds.     With  the  Indians  it  went.     It  had  to  go.     It 
was  submission  or    no  sale.      Astor  made  the  standard  of 
weight ;  he  reaped  the  measure  of  profit.     He  was  the  ex- 
emplar of  the  gold  bugs.     They  assert  that  the  silver  dollar 
is  worth  only  about  seventy  cents   in  coin.     So?     Wherein 
comes  the  coinage  and  the  unchallenged  stamp  of  the  gov- 
|  erment  ?     Take  the  twenty-dollar   gold  coin — is  it   the  full 
!  value    of    twenty    dollars    of    gold    bullion,  standard   fine  ? 
I  Bobby   Burns  wrote   that    "  the   rank    is   but   the    guinea's 
I  stamp."    The  government  "  makes  the  differ."    A  bit  of  paper, 
I  worth  the  fraction  of  a  mill,  becomes  of  the  value  of  hun- 
;  dreds  or  of  thousands  by  the  indorsement  of  the  government. 
:  Shall  not  the  white  metal,  coined  in  the  constitutional  legal 
tender  of  the  country,  and  stamped  with  the  indorsement  of 
the  republic,  be  considered  at  its  worth?     There  is  jugglery 
in  the  consideration.     It  is  as  though  the  five-pound  hand  of 
Astor  was  gauging  the  weight  and  value  of  the  silver.    As  the 
hand  pressed,  the  values  were  determined.     The  trick  of  the 
gold  bugs  is  apparent.     It  is  as  that  of  the  old  woman  who 
borrowed  eggs  of  her  neighbors  when  they  were  thirty  cents 
a  dozen  and  paid  her  borrowings,  egg  for  egg,  when  they  were 
,fifteen  cents  a  dozen.     The  thirty  cents  represents  the  gold 
.bugs  ;  the  fifteen  cents  the  silver  advocates.     Uncle  Sam  will 
in  good  time  make  a  fair  arrangement.     Gold  and  silver  is 
constitutional  money.     Congress  has  not  the  power  to  make 
any  other.     It  has  not  the  authority  to  unmake  either.     The 
constitution  is  the  supreme  power  ;  Congress  is  the  creature 
if  the  creator  and  necessarily  subordinate. 

i  We  are  informed  by  a  native-born  American,  who  has  the 
nisfortune  to  be  an  officer  at  the  San  Quentin  penitentiary, 
:hat,  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  this  month,  General  John 
VIcComb — who  has  been  deservedly  removed  from  his  posi- 
ion  as  warden  at  San  Quentin,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Hale, 
brrnerly  sheriff  of  Alameda  County,  appointed  in  his  place 
—declared  of  his  own  motion  that  St.  Patrick's  Day  was  a 
loliday.  He  closed  his  jute-mill,  suspended  operations  in 
ill  labor  departments,  and  gave  permission  for  all  officers, 
vho  might  desire  to  do  so,  to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Ire- 
and's  patron  saint.  He  never  closes  the  prison  or  suspends 
he  duties  of  his  officers,  or  in  any  way  recognizes  the 
wenty-second  of  February,  which  is  the  birthday  of  Washi- 
ngton, nor  Decoration  Day,  that  American  soldiers  may  dec- 
;  -rate  the  graves  of  il.clv  dsnc^fallen  in  the  Civil  War.  He  is 
I  f  that  kind  of  Republican  who  deems  it  proper  to  give 
rishmen  a  chance  to  get  drunk  on  St.  Patrick's  Day. 
fence  it  is,  we  say,  that  he  was  deservedly  removed  from  the 
osition  of  warden  at  San  Quentin  prison. 

Of  the  491,000  immigrants  from  Europe,  last  year,  62,000 
,  '  ame  from  Italy  ;  20,000  from  Poland  ;  Austria,  Hungary, 
,  I  nd  Bohemia  aggregated  76,000  ;  from  Germany  came  96,- 
00  ;  and  from  Scandinavian  countries,  over  50,000  j  Russia 
welled  to  nearly  40,000 — the  largest  immigration  ever  known 
om  that  empire  into  the  United  States.  From  England, 
Vales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  the  number  was  below  the  fig- 
res  of  past  years,  and  the  English  were  in  excess  of  the 
rish.  In  these  increasing  figures  of  non-English-speaking 
nmigrants  thoughtful  American  citizens,  native  and  natural- 
ed,  will  find  much  on  which  to  ponder. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  revelations  of  the  Federal  cen- 
ts is  that  the  negro  population  of  the  Gulf  States  is  increas- 
g  much  less  rapidly  than  the  white.  In  Louisiana,  the 
:ate  census  puts  the  increase  of  the  white  population  during 
e  last  decade  at  23.6  per  cent,  and  that  of  the  colored  pop- 
ation  at  but  1 3.8.  In  Alabama,  the  Federal  census  puts  the 
crease  of  the  whites  at  24.3  and  that  of  the  negroes  at  13.5. 
tiis  is  counter  to  the  popular  impression  as  to  the  relative  in- 
ease  of  the  two  races,  but  it  confirms  the  general  observa- 
ro  as  to  the  greater  death-rate  among  the  children  of  the 
or,  not  only  in  our  own  country,  but  throughout  Europe, 
is  thought  that  complete  statistics  of  the  South  will  show 
it  the  operation  of  this  law  is  general,  and  that,  while  more 
ildren  are  born  in  colored  families,  fewer  of  them  reach 
iturity.  Besides  its  smaller  death-rate,  the  white  population 
s  been  reinforced  by  immigration,  while  the  negro  has  not. 
lis  condition  argues  that  within  a  few  decades  the  whites 
ty  outnumber  the  blacks  even  in  Mississippi  and  South 
.rolina. 

■»  •  ^ 

A  recent  writer  suggests  that  the  sciences  might  receive 
w  names  that  would  be  self- explaining.  He  would  give  us 
•More  in  place  of  ornithology ;  fishlearning  instead  of 
Myology ;  plantlore  for  botany;  startore  for  astronomy ; 
'.  Some  of  these  are  occasionally  used  already,  and  there 
no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  adopt  all  of  them. 


The  Russian  Hebrews  of  New  York. 
Preliminary  to  a  critical  examination  of  the  Russian  Hebrew  Agri- 
cultural Colony  located  at  Vineland,  New  Jersey,  I  took  a  stroll 
through  the  Hebrew  Quarter  of  New  York.  Naturally,  to  a  Califor- 
nian,  the  scene  becomes  an  instant  reminder  of  the  Chinatown  of  San 
Francisco.  But  the  difference,  as  to  external  appearances,  is  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  our  Chinatown.  The  Chinese  Quarter  in  San 
Francisco  presents  no  such  an  array  of  tumble-down  wooden  shanties 
as  disgrace  the  streets  of  this  Ghetto  of  New  York.  This  comparison, 
however  favorable  to  our  Chinatown,  ends  where  it  begins.  The 
Chinatown  of  San  Francisco,  as  is  the  case  of  that  of  New  York, 
contains  within  its  precincts  the  wealth  as  well  as  the  poverty  of  China- 
dom.  Its  squalor  is  modified  by  contact  with  its  luxury.  Its  middle- 
life  comfort  conceals,  in  large  part,  its  misery.  Its  criminal  element 
is  offset  by  its  closely  neighboring  respectability.  The  criticising  eye 
of  civilization  may  readily  change  its  gaze  of  disgust  at  rags  and  dirt 
to  restful  glances  at  adjoining  silks  and  comparative  cleanliness.  In 
short,  Chinatown  in  San  Francisco  represents  average  Chinadbm. 

Not  so  with  the  Russian  Hebrew  Quarter  of  New  York.  Not  one 
Hebrew  family  is  there  as  a  matter  of  choice.  Persecution  drove  them 
to  New  York  and  poverty  directed  them  to  Essex  Street.  Not  a  single 
Hebrew  family  of  moderate  means  is  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  the 
Hebrew  Quarter.  The  least  approach  toward  prosperity  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  removal  from  the  district.  The  Hebrew  Quarter  fairly  rep- 
resents, not  the  average  of  Hebrew  life  as  does  the  Chinese  Quarter 
that  of  Chinese  life,  but  exclusively  its  poverty  and  social  degradation. 
I  believe  this  is  also  the  case  with  the  Italian  Quarter,  in  which  only 
the  poorest  of  Italians  reside. 

The  census  has  revealed  a  population  of  about  seVenty  thousand. 
As  is  the  case  in  Chinatown,  the  sidewalks  are  largely  used  for  the  dis- 
play of  cheap  goods  for  sale,  and  the  streets  are  crowded  with  hand- 
carts constructed  for  use  as  perambulating  apple-stands.  All  sorts  of 
low-priced  merchandise  is  offered  for  sale  in  front  of  the  houses,  from 
movable  fruit-stands,  and  by  peddlers.  The  old  women  who  preside  at 
these  out-of-door  stores  are  homely  enough  to  sadden  and  dirty  enough 
to  disgust  the  mind  not  accustomed  to  such  sights.  And  yet  the  mean- 
est looking  of  these  poor  old  women  seem  queens  in  beauty  and  attire 
when  compared  with  the  blear-eyed  female  creatures  of  other  and  sim- 
ilar districts,  who  carry  in  their  sodden  and  besotted  faces  the  inex- 
tinguishable evidences  of  drunken,  brutal,  and  vicious  lives.  None  of 
these  are  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Quarter.  The  poorest,  dirtiest, 
and  least  intelligent  of  these  old  Hebrew  women  retire  at  night  to 
apartments  that  may  be  scant  in  furniture  and  squalid  in  household 
appurtenances  ;  but  the  wealth  which  consists  in  the  possession  of 
books,  in  companionship  with  sober  husbands,  sons,  and  daughters, 
in  communion  with  toiling,  respectable  neighbors,  in  the  love  of  and 
contact  with  school-going  children— this  wealth  is  theirs  in  abundance. 
There  are  no  dance-cellars,  no  dives,  no  houses  of  prostitution,  no 
whisky-saloons  in  the  Hebrew  Quarter.  There  are  a  few  beer-halls 
like  those  that  are  so  common  in  the  respectable  streets  of  all  large 
cities.  The  policemen  give  the  Hebrew  Quarter  a  good  name,  having 
very  little  trouble  there. 

By  actual  count,  done  by  an  employee  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  Fund, 
there  are  over  one  hundred  and  forty  schools  in  the  Hebrew  Quarter, 
presided  over  by  more  than  one  hundred  and  sixty  Russian  Hebrew 
teachers,  and  maintained  wholly  at  the  expense  of  these  poorest  of  the 
poor  Hebrew  communities.  These  teachers  come  away  from  holy 
Russia  with  the  mass  of  their  patrons,  under  the  same  dire  stress  of  un- 
holy persecution.  Each  school  consists  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  pupils. 
School  hours  last  from  seven  in  the  morning  till  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  teaching  is  mostly  in  Hebrew,  and  children  range  from  five  to  fif- 
teen years  of  age.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  from  one  to  two  dollars 
per  .month  per  pupil.  The  money  to  pay  foil  l'...j>  lc'k  oling  is  obtained, 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  by  keeping  boarders.  These  boarders 
are  young  men,  alone  in  this  Western  world,  who  are  seeking  work 
and  who  can  not  afford  to  pay  the  rates  required  at  ordinary  boarding- 
houses.  These  young  men  are  accommodated  by  poor  families,  who, 
on  retiring  at  night  to  their  bedrooms,  give  up  the  use  of  the  sitting- 
room  for  the  night  to  the  boarders,  each  of  whom  furnishes  his  own 
blanket  and  pillow.  In  the  morning,  coffee  and  rolls  are  provided  for 
the  boarder  by  the  family,  and  he  is  seen  no  more  till  evening.  The 
price  of  this  kind  of  board  per  week  is  about  the  same  as  the  cost  of 
the  schooling  of  one  child  per  month,  and  hundreds  of  families  take 
these  boarders  for  the  sole  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  keep  their  chil- 
dren at  school.  If  there  is  any  other  people  in  any  country  that  make 
equal  sacrifices  to  educate  their  children,  they  do  not  emigrate  to  our 
country. 

The  trustees  of  the  Baron  de  Hirsch  fund  have  various  appliances  at 
work  among  these  people,  all  of  which  appliances  have  in  view  one 
sole  end.  That  end  is  to  Americanize  them.  They  are  seeking  to 
break  up  their  clannishness,  their  huddling  together,  their  adopting 
similar  modes  of  earning  their  living,  their  possible  clinging  to  rules 
and  laws  not  known  to  legitimate  authority  in  our  country.  They 
are  seeking  to  wean  them  from  modes  of  thought  and  habits  of  life 
that  have  been  forced  upon  them  by  the  barbaric  Government  of  Rus- 
sia. 

To  effect  this,  the  trustees  have  agents  who  devote  their  whole  lime  to 
the  work.  These  visit,  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  the  Hebrew  teachers, 
and  instruct  them  in  American  ideas  and  in  American  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. They  collect  them  into  classes  before  or  after  their  own  school 
hours,  and  teach  them  the  English  language,  with  the  subjects  taught  and 
the  modes  of  teaching  which  prevail  in  our  public  schools.  The  interest 
manifested  by  these  Hebrew  teachers  gives  assurance  that  the  entire 
body  of  them  will  ultimately  be  gathered  into  these  normal  schools. 
These  agents  also  visit,  with  the  consent  of  the  teachers,  the  parents  of 
their  pupils,  and  induce  them,  in  all  practicable  cases,  to  take  their 
children  out  of  the  Hebrew  schools  and  send  them  to  the  city  public 
schools.  When  we  consider  that  the  pupils  of  these  Hebrew  teachers 
average  only  about  twenty  per  school  and  that  their  tuition  fees  amount 
to  less  than'thirty  dollars  per  month  per  teacher,  we  must  credit  these 
poor  Hebrew  teachers  with  a  most  generous  sense  of  public  spirit  and 
self-abnegation  in  thus  willingly  consenting  to  a  reduction  in  their 
meagre  incomes  in  the  interest  of  public  education. 

The  agents  of  the  fund  also  seek  those  Hebrew  children  whose 
parents  do  not,  for  various  reasons,  send  them  to  the  private  schools 
above  mentioned,  and  secure  their  attendance  upon  the  city  public 
schools  On  account  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  public  schools, 
immense  numbers  of  children,  especially  of  the  lower  grades,  are  de- 
barred school  privileges  entirely.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
teachers  of  the  public  schools  have  a  choice  as  to  pupils,  and  they 
naturally,  and,  perhaps,  properly,  make  their  selections  so  as  to  leave 
out  those  children  who  might  be  a  detriment  to  their  classes  through 
not  speaking  our  language. 

To  provide  for  such  cases,  the  trustees  have  established  schools  to  so 
prepare  these  children  that  theyishall  be  acceptable  pupils  whenever 


there  may  be  room  for  them  in  the  public  schools.  These  preparatory 
schools  are  taught  by  public-school  teachers  exclusively.  That  is,  the 
teachers  are  required  to  be  equipped  with  certificates  entitling  them  to 
teach  in  the  public  schools,  and  they  are  probably  all  candidates  for 
positions,  but  teaching  in  these  schools  pending  their  election  to  the 
city  public  schools.  These  preparatory  schools  are  conducted  in  all 
respects  like  the  public  schools,  even  to  the  course  of  instruction  and 
the  text-books  ordered  by  the  New  York  board  of  education. 

Although  all  the  children  of  these  schools  are  of  Hebrew  families, 
no  religion,  nor  anything  pertaining  to  it,  is  allowed  to  be  taught  in  the 
buildings,  not  even  after  school  hours. 

Another  institution,  called  "  The  Free  Hebrew  Evening-School  As- 
sociation," maintains  several  evening  schools,  but  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  it  is  a  condition  precedent  to  admission  to  these  evening 
schools  that  the  applicant  be  a  regular  attendant  upon  the  public 
schools.  And  it  must  be  noted  that  these  evening  schools  are  distinct- 
ively Jewish  parochial  or  religious  schools. 

Of  course,  people  who  entertain  educational  ideas  of  so  liberal  a  nat- 
ure, could  not  fail  to  be  patrons  of  the  kindergarten.  Accordingly,  we 
find  these  agents  gathering  up  the  little  tots  of  the  alleys  and  byways, 
and  taking  them  into  the  kindergartens  established  and  supported  by 
the  fund  trustees.  I  saw  several  of  these  classes  under  instruction,  and 
do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  teaching  is  of  the  highest  order,  and 
would  be  so  considered  in  the  most  respectable  educational  centres. 
The  babes  ranged  in  age  from  about  two  to  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
moral  effect  upon  them  and  their  parents  induced  by  daily  familiar 
contact  with  such  teachers  transcends  in  power  for  good  all  the 
churches  and  priests  of  earth. 

The  foregoing  facts  on  educational  matters  ought  to  have  prepared 
me,  at  least  in  some  measure,  for  an  astounding  intellectual  activity 
which  I  could  not  have  believed  possible  had  I  not  seen  the  evidence 
of  it  all  about  me  in  this  central  quarter  of  a  great  city  devoted  ex- 
clusively to  poverty  and  social  degradation.  But  I  was  not  so  prepared, 
and  was  amazed  to  ascertain  that  this  population  of  about  seventy 
thousand  outcast  Hebrews,  denied  public  education  in  Russia,  op- 
pressed civilly,  socially,  and  industrially  by  the  Czar,  degraded, 
robbed,  and  expelled  in  undeserved  poverty  to  a  distant  and  strange 
land — that  this  outcast  people  of  probably  twenty  thousand  families 
actually  publish  and  support  in  their  midst  more  than  twenty-two  news- 
papers. 

On  nearly  all  the  street-stands  in  the  Hebrew  Quarter,  newspapers, 
printed  in  Hebrew  type,  but  expressive  of  the  German  language,  are 
on  sale.  These  are  mostly  weekly  papers  and  they  deal  with  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  world.  In  the  Italian  Quarter,  I  saw  a  few  newspapers, 
also  on  sale,  but  these  were  publications  that  circulate  among  all  Ital- 
ians, and  most  especially  among  the  well-to-do,  who,  indeed,  furnish 
the  sole  motive  for  their  publication.  But  the  case  is  very  different 
with  the  twenty-odd  Hebrew  newspapers.  The  New  York  Hebrews 
not  only  do  not  patronize  them  at  all,  but  are  almost  wholly  unable  to 
read  them,  and  certainly  take  not  the  slightest  interest  in  them,  except 
to  exhibit  one  occasionally  as  a  curiosity.  The  sole  motive  for  their 
publication  is  the  evident  need  of  this  poverty-smitten,  struggling  popu- 
lation of  Russian  Hebrews.  And  it  is  this  educational  and  literary 
characteristic  that  appeals  so  powerfully  to  the  sympathies  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hebrews  of  New  York.  B.  Marks. 

New  York,  February  12,  1891. 


The  following  is  from  the  Lassen  Advocate  of  March  19th  : 

One  day  last  week  a  couple  of  aspirants  from  the  sunny  climes  of 
Itsly,  now  residing  in  Plumas  County,  applied  to  the  superior  court  for 
final  papers  of  citizenship.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  requisite 
numbers  of  witnesses,  of  the  same  nationality.  One  of  the  applicants 
had  been  in  the  country  six  years  and  the  other  eight,  but  neither  was 
sufficiently  familiar  with  the  English  language  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion understandingly.  Judge  Masten,  not  being  a  hyphenated  Ameri- 
can himself,  is  disposed  to  give  the  naturalization  laws  at  least  a  fair 
hearing,  and  the  services  of  an  interpreter  were  called,  through  whom 
questions  were  asked  and  answered  as  follows  : 

"  Do  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath  ?" 

"No." 

"Don't  you  know  that  you  are  liable  to  go  to  State  prison  if  you 
swear  falsely?" 

"No." 

"  Are  you  attached  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  ?" 

"  Don't  know  whether  we  are  or  not.  Don't  understand  the  nature 
of  the  question." 

"Did  you  ever  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States?  " 

"No.     Did  not  know  there  was  one.     Never  heard  of  it." 

"  Can  you  read  and  write  the  English  language  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Who  is  at  the  head  of  the  government,  a  king  or  a  president  ?  " 

"  Don't  know,  but  guess  it  is  a  king." 

"  Who  makes  the  laws  of  this  country?" 

"  Don't  know." 

"  You  know  that  if  you  become  a  citizen  you  are  allowed  to  vote, 
don't  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  we  know  that." 

"Well,  don't  you  know  that  every  voter  has  a  voice  in  making  the 
laws  ?  " 

"  No  ;  did  not  know  that." 

"  Are  you  willing  to  foreswear  your  allegiance  to  all  other  countries, 
and  more  particularly  that  of  your  nativity,  in  favor  of  the  United 
States  ?  " 

"  Don't  understand  the  question." 

"  Well,  in  case  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  some  foreign 
power,  with  Italy  for  instance,  would  you  be  willing  to  fight  for  this 
country  ?  " 

"  Don't  know  about  that." 

"  Then  what  is  your  reason  for  wanting  to  become  citizens  ?  " 

"  We  have  filed  on  some  land,  and  wish  to  make  final  proof '." 

"Well,  boys,  I  sympathize  with  you  under  the  circumstances,  but 
with  the  utter  ignorance  which  you  have  shown  of  the  laws  of  the  coun- 
try, I  can  not  grant  you  your  papers.  My  advice  would  be  for  you  to 
go  home  and  study  them,  and  when  you  know  the  nature  of  an  oath, 
whether  this  is  a  monarchical  or  repubUcan  form  of  government,  have 
read  the  constitution  understandingly,  either  in  English  or  in  your 
native  language  (it  is  printed  in  all  civilized  tongues),  and  learned  a 
few  other  things  highly  essential  for  all  good  citizens  to  know,  come 
back,  and  if  I  am  on  the  bench  I  will  grant  your  papers." 


The  survey  made  by  Rear-Admiral  Belknap,  U.  S.  N.,  of 
the  North  Pacific,  demonstrates  that  the  proposed  great- 
circle  for  a  submarine  cable  is  not  feasible.  His  soundings 
indicate  the  existence  of  a  trough  or  basin  of  extraordinary 
depth  and  extent  along  the  east  coast  of  Japan  and  the 
Kurile  Islands  and  under  the  Kuro  Siwo,  or  Japan  or  Black 
Stream.  This  basin  exceeds  any  similar  depression  yet 
found  in  any  other  regions  of  the  great  oceans.  In  a  run  of 
thirty  miles,  after  leaving  the  coast  of  Japan,  the  waters 
deepened  more  than  eighteen  hundred  fathoms,  and  upon  the 
next  cast  of  the  lead  the  wire  broke,  after  four  thousand  six 
hundred  and  forty-three  fathoms  had  been  run  out  without 
bottom  having  been  reached.  Thermometers,  specially  con- 
structed for  deep-sea  sounding,  were  wrecked  by  the  unpre- 
cedented pressures.  The  depth  of  the  deepest  cast — five 
miles  and  a  quarter,  the  deepest  water  yet  found — is  sufficient 
to  hold  two  mountains  as  high  as  Japan's  great  Fusiyama, 
one  on  top  of  the  other,  and  then  the  summit  of  the  highest 
would  be  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  mile  under  water.  This  re- 
gion of  the  Pacific  has  been  named  the  "  Tuscarora  Deep," 
after  the  vessel  that  made  the  survey. 

At  the  opening  of  the  new  works  at  Ochta,  near  St.  Peters- 
burg, for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder,  the   pi 
blessed  the  machinery  before  it  began  to  work. 


THE'     ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  1891. 


A    BROTHER'S     KEEPER. 

As  the  Village  Doctor  Tells  the  Story. 

Yes,  you  are  right.  There  is  a  certain  relationship,  and 
for  that  reason  I  have  put  them  together — the  skull  on  the 
shelf  and  the  cane  against  the  wall  above.  The  skull  once 
formed  part  of  a  worthless  vagabond  named  Tom  Luyster, 
who  was  generally  known  hereabouts  fifteen  years  ago  by  the 
title  of  "  Slug."  I  always  had  an  idea  that  it  was  the  short 
for  sluggard — but  I  really  do  not  know.  The  cane  was 
owned  and  used  by  a  very  different  sort  of  a  man.  Indeed, 
sometimes  people  who  knew  them  both  have  cried  shame 
upon  me  for  putting  the  relics  ■  together.  He  it  was  who 
founded  the  orphan  asylum,  and  endowed  the  library  and  the 
art  school.  The  drinking  fountains  bear  his  name  (contrary 
to  his  expressed  wish,  by  the  way),  and  the  boulevard  from 
here  to  the  ocean  was  built,  for  the  most  part,  with  his  money. 
But,  as  the  reverend  doctor  observed  in  the  funeral  sermon, 
not  all  his  final  beneficence,  great  as  it  was,  could  accomplish 
more  of  good  than  his  noble,  unselfish  life,  shining  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all  who  knew  him. 

I  have  yet  to  hear  any  man — high  or  low,  good  or  bad — 
speak  ill  of  Humphrey  Luyster. 

And  the  relationship  ?  He  and  Tom  Luyster,  or  Slug,  were 
brothers.  Humphrey  was,  I  think,  eight  or  ten  years  the 
elder. 

The  two  men  were  so  utterly  unlike,  that  if  it  had  ever 
entered  Humphrey's  head  to  deny  the  relationship,  Slug  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  driven  out  of  town  as  an  impostor. 
There  was  some  slight  physical  resemblance,  although  Hum- 
phrey was  a  large  man,  and  Slug  of  medium  size  ;  and  the 
younger  brother  had  the  same  slow  manner  of  speaking  that 
characterized  the  elder.  In  every  other  way,  they  were  as 
widely  different  as  you  could  imagine. 

Humphrey  Luyster  was  a  prosperous  man.  He  began  life 
as  a  lawyer,  but  coming  into  possession  of  a  quantity  of 
timber-land,  through  the  fortunate  termination  of  a  famous 
suit,  he  organized  the  great  lumber  company,  whose  mills 
now  give  work  to  a  thousand  men.  His  wealth  grew,  not 
from  mere  luck,  but  from  his  own  tireless  energy  and  su- 
perior business  skill.  It  is  my  belief,  moreover,  that  his  in- 
tegrity and  his  sense  of  fairness,  both  of  which  went  forever 
unchallenged  by  his  associates,  materially  helped  his  progress 
in  the  world.  In  private  life  he  was  known  not  so  much  for 
his  mere  freedom  from  faults,  as  for  his  possession  of  certain 
positive  virtues.  Chief  among  these  was  a  quiet,  unobtrusive 
benevolence.  Investigation  into  his  affairs  after  death  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  he  had,  for  many  years,  spent  about  one- 
fifth  of  his  annual  income  for  charity.  He  had  no  family — 
his  wife  having  died  childless  ;  but  that  he  might  entertain 
his  friends,  he  kept  house  in  the  large  residence  on  the  hill. 
As  his  physician  and  intimate  friend,  I  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  the  house  ;  I  noted  how  the  people  who  knew  him  best — 
even  to  his  servants — regarded  him  ;  and  never  have  I  known 
a  man  so  universally  beloved. 

But  his  brother  Tom  ! 

All  those  things  which  Humphrey  Luyster  was,  Slug  was 
not.  For  every  virtue  of  the  one,  think — if  it  exists — of  a 
corresponding  vice  for  the  other,  and  you  have  him.  A 
drunken,  lazy  vagabond,  vicious,  untrustworthy,  ill-natured. 
Every  one  despised  him  on  sight,  and  hated  and  feared  him 
on  more  intimate  acquaintance.  His  badness  did  not  seem 
to  be  natural  and  inevitable — as  one  often  feels  it  is  with 
habitual  criminals — but  was  rather  something  that,  out  of  the 
baseness  of  his  soul,  he  had  assumed  for  the  hideous  satisfac- 
tion that  it  gave  him.  He  is  dead  now — the  fiend  !  This  is 
his  skull,  as  I  told  you — and  if  I  had  no  other  reason  to  be- 
lieve in  a  place  of  eternal  punishment,  save  the  thought  of 
what  that  fellow  deserved,  I  should  still  without  hesitation 
accept  it,  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  scheme  of  eternal 
justice.  , 

Humphrey  had  been  living  in  this  community  about  fifteen 
years,  and  the  foundation  of  his  prosperity  was  well  estab- 
lished before  ever  Slug  appeared  on  the  scene.  He  had 
made  no  effort  to  conceal  the  existence  of  the  wayward 
brother,  and,  on  one  occasion,  shortly  before  Slug  arrived,  he 
brought  the  matter  up  in  conversation  with  me,  and  delivered 
himself  with  his  usual  candor. 

"  Doctor,"  he  said,  "  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  my 
brother  Tom.1' 

"  The  one  you  say  is — unsuccessful  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  I  have  only  the  one  brother,"  said  Humphrey ;  "  if  I 
have  referred  to  him  as  having  made  a  failure  in  life,  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  is  merely  a  euphemistic  way  of  putting  it. 
Years  ago  he  contracted  drinking  habits  and  ceased  to  do  any 
work.  I  have  supported  him  in  idleness  all  this  time,  on  the 
understanding  that  he  should  keep  away  and  not  interfere  with 
me.     I  have  tried  to  do  what  was  right." 

He  turned  to  his  desk  and  produced  a  small  record-book. 

"  These  are  my  private  accounts,"  said  he,  and  he  opened 
a  page,  where  I  read  at  the  top,  "Thomas  Luyster,  Cr.,"  and 
beneath,  "  By  cash  (draft),  January  I,  $50  ;  January  1 5,  $50  ; 
February  1,  $50,"  etc.,  all  down  the  column. 

"  You  send  him  one  hundred  dollars  a  month,  then,"  I  re- 
marked. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  closing  the  book  ;  "  I  might  send  him 
more,  but  he  spends  the  greater  part  of  that  in  drink  and 
gambling." 

"  Then,  if  you  will  pardon  the  suggestion,"  I  said,  "  I  be- 
lieve you  would  do  better"  not  to  send  him  a  cent." 

Humphrey  Luyster  smiled.  "  I  have  tried  that,"  he  an- 
swered ;  "  but  the  results  were  less  satisfactory.  I  could  not 
endure  the  thought  that  my  brother  might  be  starving  or  in 
prison." 

He  rubbed  his  hand  across  his  broad,  white  forehead,  and 
his  face  wore  an  expression  of  deep  concern. 

"  But  what  of  him  now  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Some  time  ago,"  said  he,  "  Tom  demanded  that  I  should 
pay  him  a  thousand  dollars,  all  in  one  lump.  I  refused,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  left  his  old  haunts  and  began  to  edge  in 
this  direction.     He  now  repeats  the  demand  at  a  good  deal 


closer  range.  Of  course  I  continue  to  refuse,  for  to  grant  it 
would  mean  nothing  but  the  same  story  again  a  few  weeks 
afterward." 

"You  expect  him  here?  "  I  asked. 

Humphrey  Luyster  bowed  his  head.  The  gesture  was  not 
merely  an  affirmation  ;  it  also  told  his  shame. 

I  made  an  awkward  attempt  at  consolation,  assuring  him 
that  bis  reputation  was  one  which  no  possible  act  of  his 
brother  could  affect. 

"  I  am  not  concerned  about  myself,"  he  said,  looking  up 
again  ;  "  that  is,  not  directly.  I  want  to  do  what  is  right  by 
Tom,  and  I  know  beforehand  there  will  be  some  hard  ques- 
tions." 

Shortly  after  this  conversation,  Slug  put  in  his  appearance, 
and  the  "hard  questions"  began  for  Humphrey  Luyster.  He 
came  into  town  on  foot,  like  the  tramp  that  he  was,  ragged, 
dirty,  and  half  drunk,  and  went  straight  in  search  of  his 
brother. 

J  was  not  present  when  the  pair  first  met,  but  I  have  been 
told  that  it  was  a  sorrowful  sight.  The  vagabond  pushed  his 
way  into  Humphrey's  office,  and  there,  in  the  hearing  of  a 
dozen  clerks,  rated  his  brother  brutally,  on  what  he  was 
pleased  to  call  his  selfish  neglect  of  his  nearest  kin. 

Humphrey  said  :  "  Come,  Tom.  Let  us  go  to  the  house 
and  talk  of  these  things  there." 

His  persecutor  answered  with  many  oaths  :  "  No  !  we  will 
talk  here.  You  are  ashamed  of  me.  I  understand  well 
enough  ;  but  I  am  not  going  to  be  shaken  off  until  I  get  that 
money." 

"  What  money  ?  "  asked  Humphrey. 

"  One  thousand  dollars." 

"  No,  Tom." 

"  I  don't  get  it,  eh  ?  " 

"  No,  Tom." 

"  Then  it's  going  to  be  hell  for  you.     D'ye  see  ?  " 

They  say  that  Humphrey's  face,  when  he  came  out  of  the 
office,  looked  like  that  of  a  man  who  had  lost  rather  than 
found  a  brother. 

The  vagabond  lived  among  us  about  a  year,  and,  although 
I  never  knew  him  in  any  other  instance  deliberately  to  tell 
the  truth,  his  statement  that  Humphrey  Luyster  was  destined 
to  experience  some  of  the  tortures  of  the  damned  turned  out 
to  be  quite  correct.  I  suppose  no  one  knew  better  than  I 
what  the  good  man  suffered,  and  I  was  conscious  of  knowing 
only  a  small  part.  At  first,  he  took  Slug  to  his  house,  pro- 
vided him  with  suitable  clothing  and  a  comfortable  room,  and 
tried  to  treat  him  as  a  man  would  expect  to  treat  his  own 
brother.  He  endeavored  by  a  simple  process  of  kindness, 
combined  with  an  unswerving  good-humor,  to  win  him  over 
to  a  decent  mode  of  life.  The  effort  failed,  of  course,  for  a 
man  who  has  once  tasted  the  joys  of  vagrancy  will  never 
willingly  abandon  them.  In  a  short  time,  Slug  was  back  in 
his  rags  and  resorting  to  all  sorts  of  devices  to  get  liquor. 

This  was  the  first  stage  of  the  affair.  Later,  it  became 
more  serious. 

Now,  Humphrey  Luyster  was  a  proud  man  at  heart,  for  all 
that  he  was  so  modest  in  his  doing  of  good,  and  for  that  rea- 
son I  say  he  must  have  suffered  an  infinite  deal  more  than 
any  of  us  ever  suspected.  The  servants  at  the  house  told  me 
that  sometimes  after  a  round  with  his  brother,  when  the  latter 
threatened  direful  things,  he  would  walk  the  floor  half  the 
night,  and  if  he  retired  at  all,  it  was  plainly  not  to  sleep.  Yet 
he  contrived  to  maintain  in  public  always  the  same  unruffled 
composure,  and  I  doubt  if  he  suffered  any  loss  of  dignity 
through  the  awkward  situation  in  which  he  was  placed. 

Our  people  did  what  they  could  to  assist  him  in  the  fight. 
The  store-keepers  refused  to  trust  Slug,  except  on  a  written 
order  from  his  brother,  and  the  saloon-men  would  give  him 
very  little  liquor.  As  to  the  fellow's  efforts  at  black-mail — for 
he  dealt  a  little  in  that  article,  and  swore  that  he  could  tell 
things  about  Humphrey  that  would  send  him  to  the  peniten- 
tiary— nobody  gave  them  any  attention.  Now,  I  think  of  it, 
there  was  one  man  who,  actuated  by  mere  curiosity,  did  draw 
Slug  out  on  the  subject  of  his  brother's  earlier  life — and  he 
got  in  return  a  mess  of  extravagant  lying,  which  not  even  a 
bitter  enemy — if  Humphrey  had  possessed  one — could  have 
been  tempted  to  believe. 

When  the  struggle  had  been  in  progress  a  little  over  half  a 
year,  Slug  added  a  new  feature  to  his  rascality.  He  began  to 
steal. 

At  first,  he  confined  his  efforts  to  the  pilfering  of  small 
articles,  left  lying  about,  which  he  would  carry  off  and  en- 
deavor to  trade  for  drink.  These  thefts  were  reported  to 
the  authorities,  who  straightway  explained  the  matter  to 
Humphrey. 

"  Capture  and  send  back  all  that  you  can,"  was  his  order, 
"  and  anything  that  can  not  be  recovered,  I  will  pay  for." 

In  a  conversation  which  we  held  shortly  after  these  new 
tactics  began,  Humphrey  said  to  me  : 

"  I  am  coming  to  believe  that  I  shall  lose  in  this  contest 
with  Tom.  He  may  at  any  moment  commit  some  crime, 
from  the  consequences  of  which  I  shall  be  powerless  to  pro- 
tect him." 

"That  is  the  best  thing  that  could  happen,"  I  said  ;  "you 
have  more  than  done  your  duty  ;  let  the  State  take  its  turn." 

"My  brother  a  convict  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "no  I  could  not 
endure  it ! — not  even  if  the  alternative  was  beggary  for  me." 

"But,"  I  said,  "there  is  no  alternative  whatever.  If  he 
commits  a  crime,  he  must  suffer  the  punishment." 

"Yes;  but  can  not  I  prevent  his  committing  the  crime? 
That  is  the  question  I  continually  ask  .myself,  and  I  can't 
sleep  for  the  torment  of  it.  My  brother  is  not  naturally  bad, 
but  he  is  determined  to  make  me  yield." 

"  The  infernal  scoundrel !  "  I  burst  out ;  "  to  trade  in  this 
devilish  fashion  upon  his  own  good  name  and  your  feelings 
as  a  brother  !  " 

"  Well,"  said  Humphrey,  with  a  sad  smile,  "  I  am  not  in 
the  mood  to  speak  in  his  defense.  The  question  is,  what  am 
I  to  do  ?  " 

"  Have  you  assured  him,"  I  asked,  "that  you  do  not  intend 
to  shield  him  from  the  consequences  of  crime?" 

"  That  would  not  be  true,  you  know,"  Humphrey  an- 
swered. 


"  Why,  confound  it,  man  !  "  I  exclaimed  ;  "  this  is  not  a  case 
where  you  can  afford  to  be  particular  about  trifles.  You 
would  be  justified  in  saying  or  in  doing  almost  anything  to 
get  rid  of  him." 

"Well,"  he  said,  "  I  propose  to  do  only  what  is  just  and 
fair  ;  but  even  if  I  told  him  what  you  suggest  he  would  not 
believe  it." 

I  was  at  a  loss  for  any  further  advice.  The  situation 
seemed  to  be  entirely  in  Slug's  hands,  and  he  was  evidently 
not  ignorant  of  that  fact. 

There  was  no  change  for  several  months.  The  thefts  con- 
tinued, and  on  several  occasions  a  general  public  exposure 
seemed  inevitable.  But  Humphrey's  money,  used  unstint- 
edly, managed  to  hush  things  up. 

Then  Slug  suddenly  disappeared  from  view,  and  we  be- 
lieved that  the  town  was  rid  of  him.  I  mentioned  this  opin- 
ion to  Humphrey,  who  merely  shook  his  head  in  silence. 

He  was  gone  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  on  his  return  sought 
an  immediate  conference  with  Humphrey.  When  it  was 
over,  the  eider  brother  sent  for  me. 

"  I  have  yielded,"  he  said  ;  "Tom  is  to  have  his  thousand 
dollars." 

Then  he  explained  that  Slug's  recent  absence  had  been  occa- 
sioned by  a  trip  to  the  city.  He  had  brought  back  a  kit  of 
burglar's  tools,  and  proposed  to  begin  business  immediately. 
To  that  end  he  had  induced  a  couple  of  professional  cracks- 
men to  accompany  him,  and  they  were  now  hovering  about 
the  vicinity,  looking  for  a  favorable  chance  to  strike. 

This  last  piece  of  information  tallied  with  what  I  had  heard 
elsewhere  :  that  several  suspicious  -  looking  characters  had 
lately  put  in  an  appearance  in  the  town. 

Humphrey  spoke  in  the  excited  fashion  of  a  man  who  has 
narrowly  escaped  some  great  danger,  but  is  now  secure. 

"  I  am  to  give  him  the  money  this  evening,  together  with  a 
railroad  ticket  to  the  East,"  he  said  ;  "  he  agrees  to  leave  at 
once,  and  to  keep  away  as  long  as  I  pay  him  his  old  allow- 
ance." 

"But,"  I  objected,  "as  soon  as  the  money  is  gone,  he  will 
return." 

"Well,  what  if  he  does?"  cried  Humphrey;-"  I  will  at 
least  gain  a  month  or  two — perhaps  a  year — of  relief  from 
this  awful  torture.  I  positively  can  not  endure  it  any  longer ! 
It  will  drive  me  mad." 

"  But  what  assurance  can  he  give  you "  I  began. 

"  None,  except  his  word.  Still,  you  must  consider  :  there 
he  has  his  allowance  regularly,  and  here  almost  nothing. 
There  he  has  friends  and  associates — here  he  is  a  stranger — 
regarded  with  suspicion  and  even  contempt.  He  has  every 
reason  to  keep  his  word." 

I  thought  differently,  but  as  I  saw  he  was  determined  to 
make  the  experiment,  I  said  nothing.  He  then  asked  me  to 
be  present  in  the  evening,  at  the  final  conference,  to  witness 
the  payment  of  the  money,  and  I  promised  to  come. 

I  remember  the  night  as  though  it  were  yesterday — yet  it 
is  nearly  fifteen  years  ago.  The  rain  fell  in  a  fine  half-mist, 
which  the  wind  carried  along  almost  on  a  level.  The  dark- 
ness was  pitchy  black. 

I  drove  over  in  a  buggy,  and  found   Humphrey  waiting  in 
his  library  the  arrival  of  Slug.     On  the  desk  before  him  lay 
small  bag  of  coin. 

Humphrey  handed  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  on  which  was  writ- 
ten the  agreement  that  Slug  was  to  sign  and  I  to  witness. 
His  immediate  return  to  the  East  and  perpetual  absence  from 
the  State  were  solemnly  promised,  in  return  for  the  paymeot 
of  one  thousand  dollars  in  hand  and  a  regular  allowance  ol 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month  thereafter. 

Hardly  had  I  finished  reading  the  document,  when  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door  by  which  the  library,  situated  in  a 
wing  of  the  house,  communicated  with  the  outside,  and  Sli 
entered.     His  face  wore  an   ugly,  suspicious  grin  when 
i  looked  at  me,  but,  as  he  turned  toward  his  brother,  it  chanj 
to  a  malignant  scowl. 

"  Have  you  brought  the  money  ?  "  he  asked. 

Then  he  noticed  the  bag  of  gold  on  the  table,  and  his  dull 
eyes  suddenly  brightened. 

"  Yes,"  said  Humphrey  ;  "  the  money  is  here.  But,  Tom. 
you  are  soaking  wet " 

"  Never  mind  that.  I  came  here  to  talk  business  now. 
Where's  the  agreement?  " 

Humphrey  passed  it  over  to  him,  while  I  stood  choking 
with  indignation  and  disgust.     He  glanced  it  over  hasl 
and  then  reached  for  a  pen. 

"  Hold  on !  "  I  said,  roused  to  the  point  where  I  could 
longer  keep  silent ;  "  I  am  supposed  to  be  a  witness  to 
transaction,   but    before    my    name    goes    down    on    tl 
document,  I  want  to  feel    satisfied  that   you  are  acting  ii 
good  faith.     Your  reputation  in  that  regard  is  none  too  good! 
Tom    Luyster.      How    is    it — do    you    mean    to   keep   this 
promise  ?  " 

He  looked  up  at  me  with  a  contemptuous  frankness,  whict 
I  will  admit  was  quite  convincing,  and  said  :  "  Of  course  j 
do.  Don't  I  want  my  allowance  again  ?  "  Then  he  wrolJ 
his  name,  and  I,  with  an  air  of  solemnity  that  it  now  makej 
me  smile  to  recall,  put  mine  beneath. 

Humphrey  took  back  the  document,  methodically  blotted 
the  signatures,  and  folded  it  in  proper  form.  Then  he  pushec 
the  bag  of  gold  across  the  table.  Slug  grabbed  it — 1  migh| 
almost  say  pounced  upon  it,  Tor  the  motion  was  so  like  th;i 
of  an  animal — and  it  promptly  disappeared  in  one  of  th! 
great  pockets  of  his  long,  ragged  coat.  The  next  instant  h 
was  making  for  the  door. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Humphrey,  and  the  vagabond  turnec 

"You  have  forgotten  something,  Tom,"  he  began,  but  th 
other  interrupted  : 

"  I  don't  want  any  more  of  that  brotherly  kindness  rot- 
so  don't  try  to  give  it  to  me." 

II  It's  not  that,"  said  Humphrey,  with  a  smile  that  we 
like  the  outward  expression  of  a  groan  ;  "  1  shall  not  sa 

good-bye  to  you,  never  fear but   I   wanted  to  give  yo 

this,"  and  he  held  out  a  small  envelope. 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

"  Your   railway   ticket — it    is    first-class    and    includes 
sleeper " 
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"  Give  me  it  !  " 

He  took  it,  tore  it  in  two,  and  spat  on  the  fragments  as  he 
flung  them  to  the  floor. 

"You  are  a  —  couple — of — old — fools,"  he  said,  with 
slow  emphasis  ;  "  did  you  actually  think  that  I  would  keep 
that  a<reement  ?  The  money  was  all  I  wanted,  and  now  I 
have  it  " — here  he  leveled  his  long  finger  almost  into  his 
brother's  pale  face — "  your  hell  begins  again  !     D'ye  see?  " 

A  wild  idea  seized  me  of  getting  back  the  bag  of  gold  by 
main  force,  and  I  ran  toward  the  fellow  ;  but  before  I  reached 
him  he  was  out  of  the  door. 

Humphrey  Luyster  sank  back  in  his  chair  and  covered  his 
face  with  his  hands. 

"  He  is  right,"  I  said,  angrily  ;  "  we  are  a  couple  of  old 
fools.     What  shall  we  do  ?     Pursue  him  ?  " 

"  It  is  useless,"  said  Humphrey. 

His  disappointment  seemed  most  intense,  but  I  could 
think  of  nothing  to  do  or  say.  When  I  spoke  he  only 
stared  at  me  wearily,  and  at  last,  thinking  that  he  had  best 
be  alone,  I  came  away. 

I  afterward  learned  that,  when  I  was  gone,  he  took  his  hat 
and  stick  and  went  out  to  walk  in  the  blinding  rain.  At  in- 
tervals, during  the  night,  the  servants  heard  his  measured 
tread  along  the  carriage-road  that  skirted  the  house. 

As  to  Slug,  we  have  only  conjecture  to  tell  us  where  he 
went  and  what  he  did  that  night — circumstantial  evidence, 
which  we  had  reason  afterward  to  sift  down  to  the  minutest 
detail.  It  was  generally  believed  that,  after  leaving  his 
brother's  house,  Slug  went  with  the  thousand  dollars  to  a  de- 
serted hovel,  near  which  his  city  friends  had  been  seen  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  where  he  often  slept  when  drunk.  It 
was  not  like  Slug  to  divide  the  money,  yet  it  was  very  like 
him  to  exhibit,  or,  at  least,  to  boast  of  his  possession.  The 
theory  was  that  Slug's  friends,  who  were  evidently  accom- 
plished ruffians,  decoyed  him  to  a  favorable  spot,  and  there 
deliberately  murdered  and  robbed  him.  He  was  found  the 
next  morning  by  a  farmer's  boy,  lying  in  the  path,  several 
hundred  feet  from  the  cabin,  dead,  with  his  pockets  turned  in- 
side out.  Death  was  caused  evidently  by  a  blow,  inflicted  on 
the  back  part  of  the  head  with  some  heavy,  sharp-cornered  in- 
strument— probably  an  iron  bar.  There  was  evidence  that  a 
slight  struggle  had  taken  place;  but  nothing  could  be  found 
that  would  serve  in  any  way  to  identify  the  murderers. 

The  hole  in  the  skull  is  plainly  visible  here,  you  see. 
The  live  bone,  being  soft  and  spongy,  naturally  took  the  exact 
impression  of  the  instrument  that  delivered  the  blow.  I-  per- 
formed the  autopsy  and  managed  to  capture  the  skull — un- 
known to  Humphrey. 

Well,  there  was  great  excitement,  of  course,  when  the  body 
was  discovered,  and  all  of  the  country  round  about  was  thor- 
oughly hunted  for  the  men  who  had  been  seen  with  Slug  the 
day  before ;  but  they  were  not  to  be  found.  Humphrey 
offered  a  reward  of  five  thousand  dollars  for  their  arrest,  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  and  the  murder  remains  to  this  day  a 
partial  mystery. 

However,  Slug  was  dead  :  that  was  the  most  important 
feature  of  the  affair,  and  Humphrey's  torture  was  at  an  end. 
Some  time  afterward,  he  said  to  me,  with  the  air  of  a  man 
confessing  an  awful  crime  :  "  Do  you  know,  I  experienced 
something  very  like  a  sense  of  relief,  when  I  heard  of  Tom's 
death  ? " 

"  Relief !  "  I  said  ;  "  by  heaven,  with  me  it  was  something 
very  like  joy  !  Had  that  scoundrel  lived,  I  believe  he  would 
have  driven  you  at  last  to  utter  desperation,  and,  perhaps, 
caused  your  death." 

Humphrey  Luyster  continued  among  us  some  ten  years 
after  these  events.  Then  he  passed  away,  sincerely  mourned 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  leaving,  as  I  have  said,  nearly  all 
his  fortune  to  deserving  charities. 

To  me  he  left,  among  other  things,  this  cane,  the  one  he 
was  always  accustomed  to  carry.  For  a  time  I  made  use  of 
it,  but  found  that  its  rough  knobs  hurt  my  hand,  and  that, 
moreover,  it  was  too  heavy.  You  see  I  am  getting  to  be  an 
old  man. 

All  of  the  story  ?     No,  not  quite — not  quite  all. 

One  day,  several  years  ago,  I  happened  to  be  examining 
the  skull,  and  I  held  it  in  my  left  hand — thus.  I  had  been 
walking,  and  the  cane  was  in  my  right  hand — thus. 

Impelled  by  some  odd  influence,  I  brought  the  cane  up, 
and,  tilting  it  off,  at  about  this  angle,  I  put  its  head — made  of 
solid  silver,  you  notice,  and  covered  with  these  small,  sharp 
knobs — against  the  ragged  hole  in  the  skull — thus. 

Do  you  see? 

It  fits  perfectly.     Doesn't  it? 

Of  course  it  may  be  only  a  coincidence — yet  it  sets  one  to 
thinking.  Charles  Dwight  Willard. 

Los  Angeles,  March,  1891. 


There  was  an  old  mediaeval  custom  of  putting  up,  during 
Lent,  in  the  churches  a  "  Devil's  Advocate,"  to  dispute  with 
the  priest  occupying  the  pulpit,  but  he  was,  of  course,  bound 
by  the  terms  of  his  employment  to  suffer  himself  to  get  the 
worst  of  it  in  the  controversy,  and  finally  to  be  ignominiously 
routed.  An  attempt  to  revive  the  practice  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Rouen,  in  France,  two  or  three  years  ago,  led  to  a 
riot,  which  necessitated  the  clearing  of  the  church  by  the 
police.  The  Devil's  Advocate  played  false,  and,  instead  of 
giving  ground  before  the  pulpit  orator,  he  held  firm  and  made 
himself  too  much  for  the  priest,  amid  the  wild  applause  of  his 
irreverent  followers  among  the  audience  who  thronged  the 
churches  to  see  the  fun.  This  led  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  spectacle  in  Rouen. 

^  •  * 

Michael  Eyraud,  the  strangler,  whose  head  was  cut  off  in 
Paris,  had  his  life  insured  for  ten  thousand  dollars,  but  the 
companies  refuse  to  pay  on  the  strength  of  a  clause  in  every 
policy  relieving  the  company  of  liability  if  the  insured  meets 
his  death  while  violating  the  laws  of  the  country. 


M, 


The  Prince  de  Rohan,  in  a  bet  with  Prince  Torlonia,  lately 
drove  a  trap-and-four  down  the  stone  steps  of  the  Town  of 
" "onaco. 


THE    BACCARAT    SCANDAL. 

"Cockaigne"  discusses  Its  Appearance  in  British  Politics. 

Everything  is  excessively  dull  at  the  present  moment. 
There  is  virtually  nothing  going  on  in  Parliament  but  the 
most  uninteresting,  commonplace,  ten-minute  debates  on 
trifling  matters.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  night  before 
last  the  irrepressible  Mr.  Cobb,  Gladstonite  member  for 
Rugby,  gave  a  little  spice  to  the  humdrum  proceedings,  and 
some  annoyance  to  the  "  swells,"  by  stirring  up  the  "  Baccarat 
Scandal "  puddle  in  a  pointed  question  to  Mr.  Stanhope,  the 
secretary  for  war.  It  was  :  Whether  the  war  department  in- 
tended to  take  any  notice  of  the  fact  that  two  officers  of  her 
majesty's  army,  to  wit,  Field-Marshal  H.  R.  H.  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  General  Owen  Williams  had  signed  a  paper  agree- 
ing to  keep  silent  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  cheating  at 
cards  by  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumming  (another  officer),  on 
condition  that  the  last-named  "  gentleman  "  signed  another 
paper  promising  never  to  play  cards  again?  To  this,  it 
must  be  admitted,  Mr.  Stanhope  made  a  very  lame  reply. 
Although  strictly  within  his  province,  his  answer  was  a  petty 
evasion.  He  dodged  a  direct  response  by  saying  that  the 
whole  matter  was  shortly  to  be  brought  before  a  civil  court  of 
justice  for  trial,  and  that  it  would  be  improper  for  him  to  fore- 
stall the  proceedings  and  prejudice  the  case.  Of  course, 
every  one  .knows  that  it  was  another  barefaced  shuffle,  like  the 
Lord  Arthur  Somerset  shielding  in  high  places.  Mr.  Cobb 
then  very  pertinently  asked  if  the  queen's  regulations  for  the 
government  and  discipline  of  her  army  were  dependent  for 
their  enforcement  upon  the  judgments  of  the  civil  courts? 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Stanhope  told  Mr.  Cobb  he  could  take  the 
meaning  his  answer  conveyed — in  other  words,  to  "put  it  in 
his  pipe  and  smoke  it  " — and  was  sustained  by  ministerial  ap- 
plause and  laughter. 

I  think  it  is  a  pity  that  the  government  lends  itself  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  Every  right-thinking  man  must  deplore  it.  It 
is  all  very  well  to  shut  up  the  Irish  members  when  they  ask 
trivial  questions  and  make  trivial  motions  about  tweedledum 
and  tweedledee,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  wasting  the  public 
time  in  premeditated  obstruction.  The  government  is  thor- 
oughly right  in  then  carrying  things  with  a  high  hand  and 
using  the  crushing  machinery  of  its  majority  to  put  such 
practices  down.  But  this  card-cheating — or  alleged  card- 
cheating — is  a  different  business  altogether.  It  involves  the 
names  of  some  great  swells,  and,  among  them,  that  of  the  na- 
tion's future  king,  and  the  government  should  avoid  the  faint- 
est suspicion  of  a  hushing-up  intention  by  using  both  its  power 
and  influence  to  throw  the  light  of  day  upon  it  without  apparent 
hesitation  of  demur.  If  there  is  no  truth  in  the  things  that 
are  said  and  talked  about  in  clubs  and  drawing-rooms  and 
smoking-rooms  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other, 
why  fear  to  ventilate  it  by  public  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons  ?  Yet  what  other  view  can  any  man  with  an 
ounce  of  brains  take  of  Mr.  Stanhope's  reply — what  other 
opinion  can  possibly  be  formed  ?  I  wonder  the  government 
does  not  see  this.  They  certainly  not  only  lose  caste,  but,  what 
is  worse  for  them,  voters  and  supporters  every  time  one  of 
these  high-life  scandals,  which  is  the  talk  of  the  hour,  gets 
broached  as  a  subject  in  Parliament,  for  they  invariably  show 
a  wish  (and  carry  it  through,  too)  to  put  the  closure  on  its 
discussion.  The  Gladstonites  do  not  ask  anything  better. 
They  cheer  and  laugh  and  chuckle  with  delight  whenever  a 
scandal  involving  people  in  high  society  springs  up.  They 
bring  it  up  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  as  soon  as  ever 
they  can,  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  the  government  into 
showing  favoritism.  It  is  nuts  for  them  to  crack  ;  grist  for 
their  mill.  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  like  a  big,  drowsy  blue- 
bottle on  a  hot  summer's  day,  which  buzzes  itself  into  some 
hidden  spider's  web  among  the  sunny  rose-bushes,  the  gov- 
ernment always  falls  ingloriously  into  the  trap.  ■  Like  the 
blue-bottle,  they  scramble  out  again  by  their  superior  strength, 
but  the  disturbance  attracts  attention.  For  the  moment  they 
pillory  themselves  before  the  country,  and  it  takes  some  clever 
speech  or  adroit  reply  of  Mr.  Balfour,  on  some  topic  brought 
up  by  an  Irish  member,  to  counterbalance  the  effect  and  make 
the  country  forget  the  previous  display  of  weakness. 

"  Suppose,  for  example,"  I  heard  a  man  say,  not  five  min- 
utes ago,  in  reference  to  this  very  subject,  "  that  some  obscure 
and  titleless  army  officers  were  accused  of  what  is  charged 
against  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  General  Williams,  would  the 
secretary  for  war  take  the  trouble  to  hush  it  up  for  them  ? 
Wouldn't  an  official  investigation,  in  the  shape  of  an  inquiry, 
at  the  very  least,  be  set  in  motion  and  formally  ordered  with- 
out waiting  for  the  intervention  and  aid  of  the  judgment  of  a 
court  of  law  ?  I  rather  fancy  so.  I'm  a  Conservative  myself, 
and  I  feel  downright  shame  every  time  one  of  these  govern- 
mental white-washings  of  members  of  Tummy's  Marlborough 
House  set  takes  place  in  Parliament.  Last  time,  it  was  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  It  seems  more  natural  there,  but  one 
would  rather  see  the  brush  in  the  hands  of  some  one  else 
than  Lord  Salisbury.  Now  the  scene  is  changed  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  but  instead  of  the  prime  minister  as 
champion  for  the  backsliders,  we  have  his  secretary 
of  war — Mr.  Stanhope,  one  of  the  chiefs  in  his  cabinet. 
I  tell  you,  the  sooner  either  this  kind  of  thing  or  the 
Primrose  League  is  put  a  stop  to,  the  better.  The  two 
can't  go  on  together.  It  is  simply  grotesque  to  retain 
both.  We  are  presenting  leaflets,  with  one  hand,  showing  up 
the  villainies  of  Gladstone,  while,  with  the  other,  we  are  white- 
washing the  vices  of  the  aristocracy." 

Who  can  say  there  is  not  much  truth  in  this  ?  There  can 
be  no  possible  doubt  that  it  is  doing  the  Conservative  party 
harm  before  the  country.  These  "  high-life  scandal  "  ques- 
tions attract  more  attention  among  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
voters  than  do  those  concerning  the  evacuation  of  the  Soudan, 
the  suzerainty  of  Egypt,  or  the  increase  of  coaling  stations 
for  the  navy.  Even  the  Irish  question  is  of  little  genuine  (or 
comprehensible)  interest,  except  in  so  far  as  it  becomes  a 
party  cry  during  election  time.  I  venture  to  say  that  not 
one  out  of  fifty  English  voters,  as  you  meet  them,  really 
cares  one  straw  whether  Ireland  gets  home-rule  or  not,  be- 


yond the  mere  effect  it  would  have  on  the  prosperity  of  the 
Conservative  part)'.  All  these  questions  are  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable  beside  a  regular  scandal  in  high  life. 

The  perfection  of  the  aristocracy,  or  the  superiority  of  the 
(so  called)  upper  classes,  is,  neither  of  them,  an  established 
and  accepted  fact  in  the  minds  of  the  (so  called)  lower  orders. 
The  English  lower  classes  know  too  much  in  these  days  of 
education  to  be  made  to  believe  everything.  They  judge  for 
themselves,  and  it  takes  a  good  deal  more  than  mere  "  tell- 
ing "  to  get  them  to  form  an  opinion.     Their  grandfathers 

perhaps  their  fathers — were  quite  content  to  have  their 
opinions  ordered  for  them  by  the  squire,  and  sent  home  like 
a  piece  of  furniture  or  a  new  hat.  But  now — why  they  think 
and  form  opinions,  and  judge  for  themselves,  especially  when 
there  is  some  scandal-question  up  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
They  are  on  the  qui  vive  for  and  easily  detect  anything  like 
favoritism,  and  the  Radicals,  you  may  be  sure,  lose  no  chance 
of  drawing  their  attention  to  anything  they  may  overlook. 

And  it  is  natural,  after  all,  that  the  lower  classes  should  be 
jealous  of  any  favor  shown  to  those  above  them.  It  is  not 
in  keeping  with  the  doctrines  preached  to  them  by  Parlia- 
mentary candidates,  who  are  seeking  their  suffrages  during  an 
election,  and  they  have  sense  enough  to  see  how  utterly  in- 
consistent it  is  with  the  principle  of  equal  rights  before  the 
law.  They  see  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  always  trying  to 
unearth  and  bring  to  light  the  misdeeds  of  the  upper  classes, 
and  they  see  the  Conservatives  always  trying  to  shield  them. 
I  will  not  put  the  motive  of  the  Liberals  and  Radicals  higher 
than  a  mere  party  one,  but,  all  the  same,  to  the  public  at 
large,  they  appear  to  be  actuated  by  a  desire  to  be  fair  and  to 
show  no  favor.  If  it  were  in  one  case,  it  might  be  slurred 
J  over,  but  every  time  any  person  of  rank  gets  into  trouble, 
just  see  if  a  respectful  silence  will  not  be  kept,  and  enforced 
when  they  can  do  it,  by  the  Conservatives.  It  is  a  pity,  I  say, 
and  a  short-sighted  policy,  whose  effects  all  the  splendid  for- 
eign diplomacy  of  Lord  Salisbury,  all  the  financial  cunning 
of  Mr.  Goschen,  and  all  the  clever  management  of  Mr.  Bal- 
four can  not  neutralize. 

The  voters  at  large  know  that  in  all  general  respects  it 
really  does  not  much  signify  which  party  is  in  power.  The 
taxes  are  about  the  same,  and,  after  all,  like  everything  else, 
the  popularity  of  a  government  depends  chiefly  on  the  money 
side.  But  it  is  when  the  Conservatives  are  in  that  this  white- 
washing of  high-class  reprobates  is  permitted  in  Parliament. 
And  it  is  time  it  were  stopped.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  Con- 
servative, who  cares  for  the  welfare  of  his  party  and  of  his 
country  as  dependent  upon  it — and  who  wishes  to.  see  that 
party  remain  in  power  and  in  control  of  the  reins  and  whip 
of  government — to  lift  up  his  voice  against  this  practice. 
Better  let  every  noble  rascal  in  the  kingdom  be  whipped 
naked  through  the  world  than  that  one  vote  should  be  lost  to 
the  Conservatives  at  the  next  general  election  now  drawing 
nigh.  In  fine,  the  Conservative  party  has  a  higher  duty  to 
perform,  a  loftier  mission  before  it,  a  more  sacred  trust  con- 
fided to  its  keeping,  than  the  shielding  of  titled  scape-graces 
from  public  condemnation.  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  7,  1891. 


Of  the  development  of  wealth  in  the  United  States,  the 
comparisons  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Windom  will  illustrate  the 
extent.  For  instance  :  the  tonnage  of  the  Detroit  River,  a 
narrow  stream  in  the  northern  part  of  North  America,  reached, 
in  1890,  an  amount  equal  to  the  combined  tonnage  of  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool.  The  tonnage  of  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
Canal,  in  seven  months,  was  greater  than  the  tonnage  of  the 
Suez  Canal  in  an  entire  year.  The  value  of  a  single  cotton 
crop,  grown  in  1S90  in  one  section  of  the  L:nited  States, 
reached  four  hundred  million  dollars,  a  sum  exceeding  the 
total  output  for  five  years  of  all  the  gold  mines  of  the  world. 
The  total  manufactures  of  the* country  amounted  to  one  thou- 
sand five  hundred  million  dollars  more  than  those  of  Great 
Britain,  two  thousand  million  more  than  those  of  France,  and 
two  thousand  three  hundred  million  more  than  those  of  Ger- 
many. 

*-♦-•■ 

Miss  Lillian  B.  Perry,  of  Covington,  Tenn.,  has  won  a  prize 
for  the  best  description  of  the  kind  of  man  to  marry,  and  this 
is  the  way  she  paints  her  ideal  :  "  If  I  wished  to  marry 
(which,  of  course,  I  do  not),  I  would  desire  a  man  too  noble 
to  commit  a  mean  act,  but  generous  enough  to  forgive  one.  A 
man  as  gentle  as  a  woman,  as  manly  as  a  man  ;  one  who 
does  not  talk  scandal  nor  tell  disagreeable  truths.  A  man 
whose  name  I  would  be  proud  to  bear  ;  to  whom  I  could 
carry  my  doubts  and  perplexities,  and  with  whom  I  would 
find  sympathy  and  joy." 

^»  m- 

E.  C.  Waters,  manager  of  the  government  hotels  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park,  was  asked  how  many  animals  were  in  the 
park.  "  Many  hundreds,  or  perhaps  thousands,  of  elk,"  he 
said,  "  about  a  hundred  of  buffalo,  and  some  mountain  sheep 
and  bears.  The  buffalo  are  in  no  danger  of  becoming  an  ex- 
tinct species.  Since  they  have  been  placed  under  the  protec- 
tion of  government  troops  they  have  been  increasing.  Elk, 
also,  thrive  there.  The  bears  are  perfectly  harmless.  Hav- 
ing never  been  hunted  they  have  no  fear  of  men." 


Twelve  of  the  twenty  members  of  the  Congress  at  Berlin, 
in  1878,  are  dead.  They  were  Billow,  of  Germany  ;  Saint- 
Vallier,  of  France  ;  Corti,  of  Italy  ;  Beaconsfield  and  Rus- 
sell, of  England  ;  Gortchakoff  and  Oubril,  of  Russia  ;  An- 
drassy  and  Haymerle  and  Karolyi,  of  Austria  ;  Saadullah  and 
Mehemet  Ali  Pasha,  of  'Turkey.  Those  still  living  are  Bis- 
marck, Hohenlohe,  Waddington,  Desprez,  De  Launey,  Salis- 
bury, Shuvaloff,  and  Karatheodory. 


The  business  of  wolfing  a  State  out  of  money  has  been  re- 
duced to  a  science  in  Minnesota.  It  having  cost  the  State, 
last  year,  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  for  wolf  bounties,  an 
investigation  disclosed  the  fart  that,  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  State,  wolf-farms  existed,  where  wolves  were  bred  for  the 
bounty  of  five  dollars  ahead  on  each.  It  pan!  ' 
raising  wheat. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  1891. 


THE    OLD    BEAU. 


"Van  Gryse"  sketches  Another  of  the  Types  in  New  York  Society. 


Old  beaux  are  becoming  quite  a  feature  of  metropolitan 
life.  You  stumble  against  them  at  all  corners — in  the  cafes, 
in  the  clubs,  at  receptions,  picture-shows,  first  nights.  They 
hold  up  the  door-posts  at  balls,  they  are  always  on  hand  for 
afternoon  teas,  and,  in  some  mysterious  way,  they  have  man- 
aged to  get  the  etitrc'e  into  the  reception-rooms  of  the  most 
aristocratic  women  in  town. 

There  is  one  old  fellow  whom  everybody  knows,  who  is 
coming  to  be  the  feature  about  town  that  James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett, or  Fred  May,  or  Berry  Wall  used  to  be.  Wherever  the 
world  gathers,  wherever  the  prettiest  women  collect,  the  best 
"  feed  "  is  to  be  found,  the  swellest  crowd  is  on  view,  there  he 
is — mincing  about  on  his  little  crinkly  patent-leather  shoes, 
doing  the  polite,  bowing  and  smirking  and  flitting  about  with 
as  much  importance  as  the  manager  of  an  amateur  play  at 
the  dress -rehearsal. 

At  the  dejeihter  hour,  he  comes  tripping  into  Del's,  tire' d 
quatre  epingles>  with  a  tiny  bunch  of  violets  in  his  button- 
hole, orange  gloves,  a  dark  coat  setting  neatly  over  his  spare 
figure,  wide,  flapping  trousers,  and  very  slim  feet  in  very 
pointed  shoes.  He  is  a  thin,  gaunt  man  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  well  preserved,  but  not  foppish,  eminently  gentlemanly, 
if  not  patrician,  with  a  high,  rather  rasped-looking  nose, 
nipped  by  a  pince-nez,  dull  eyes  under  heavy  lids,  and 
iron-gray  hair,  parted  down  the  middle  and  plastered  down 
smooth  on  each  side  of  his  forehead.  His  hand,  as  he  raises 
it  to  adjust  his  glasses  for  a  long  look  over  the  carte,  is  a 
thin,  long,  aristocratic  hand,  slightly  withered  now  and  with 
prominent  veins — the  hand  of  a  man  of  good  blood. 

Later  on,  at  the  right  hour — the  hourwhen  Mrs.  Jimmie  Put- 
ney comes  waggling  down  the  avenue,  in  her  narrow  skirts  and 
her  new  bonnet  blooming  like  a  flower-garden  with  pink  roses, 
and  the  stylish  unknown  from  her  Sixth  Avenue  boarding- 
house  goes  trailing  along  in  languid  elegance,  with  crimped- 
up  hair  and  wondrous  gown — -just  at  this  mystic  hour,  the  old 
beau,  Too,  makes  his  daily  tour  from  the  Reservoir  to  the 
Brunswick  and  back.  He  has  a  young  and  rather  tripping 
gait,  is  quite  erect,  holds  his  cane  daintily  by  the  middle,  and 
has  the  proper  champagne-bottle  look  about  his  shoulders. 
His  tall  hat  is  irreproachable,  and  at  his  heels  runs  a  most 
unsightly  dog,  companion  of  all  his  perambulations — a  long- 
drawn-out  beagle,  with  short,  bowed  legs,  lop  ears,  and  a 
body  of  a  most  unearthly  length.  The  old  beau  will  not  have 
a  fox-terrier.  They  grow  common.  But  the  beagle,  with  its 
pink  tongue  lolling  out  and  its  little  trotting  step,  is  something 
new  and  most  rec/ierc/te'. 

All  the  handsomest  women  have  a  bow  for  the  old  beau. 
As  their  low  carriages  rattle  over  the  pavement,  they  gently 
incline  their  charming  heads,  whereon  all  the  flowers  of  the 
season  seem  to  have  broken  into  bloom,  in  dignified  greeting. 
Smart,  daring  young  women,  in  high-collared,  snow-white 
coats  and  close  hats,  sitting  erect  each  on  the  front  seat  of  a 
dog-cart,  with  her  best  man  beside  her,  bow  sweetly,  too,  and 
leave  the  old  beau's  heart  warm  with  the  memory  of  their 
brilliant  smiles,  after  the  two  shining,  bob-tailed  horses  have 
rattled  them  out  of  sight.  Ladies,  on  foot,  quite  as  pretty, 
quite  as  stunning,  have  a  glance  and  smile  for  him — this  gray 
and  withered  charmer.  Even  "  Mrs.  Jimmie,"  almost  red  in 
the  face  from  her  long  walk—which  she  takes  industriously 
(t  for  her  figure  " — gay  as  a  young  bird  of  paradise,  in  her 
gorgeous  spring  plumage  of  furs  and  beads  and  sweeping 
skirts  and  curled-up  feathers  —  even  "Mrs.  Jimmie"  has 
breath  enough  to  gasp  out  a  jolly  "  Good- afternoon  ! "  and  to 
smile  so  that  the  rouge  on  her  cheeks  is  discomposed  by  the 
dimples. 

All  these  charming  women  seen  to  like  the  old  beau.  They 
say  he  is  of  good  family  and  is  always  gentlemanly.  Per- 
haps they  are  not  afraid  of  his  falling  in  love  with  them  and 
making  a  scene.  It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  him  do- 
ing anything  indiscreet.  He  is  the  safest  of  admirers,  be- 
cause he  admires  all  of  them  alike,  and  has  never  been  known 
to  single  out  one  of  them  beyond  the  others.  They  like  him, 
too,  because  he  is  very  useful.  He  will  take  a  message  and 
not  ask  silly  questions.  You  can  rely  upon  him  to  keep  a 
secret.  He  knows  everything  about  everybody,  from  their 
pedigrees  to  their  incomes.  He  can  be  counted  on  to  find 
out  anything  about  a  recreant  lover  or  a  successful  rival,  and 
never  let  a  soul  know  but  the  person  who  has  sent  him  on  his 
investigating  quest.  He  is  said  to  know  the  age  to  an  hour 
of  every  woman  who  has  made  her  debut  in  New  York  so- 
ciety since  Before  the  War,  and  he  is  also  conversant  with 
the  exact  amount  of  the  fortunes  of  heiresses  who  come  in 
from  the  Far  West  every  year.  As  they  all  say,  when  asked 
by  strangers  why  he  is  petted  and  pampered,  "  He  is  an  in- 
valuable man." 

This  invaluable  man  has  no  business.  He  is  a  gentleman 
of  leisure,  rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  an  income  which, 
though  not  large  as  incomes  go,  is  sufficient  to  allow  him  to 
expend  tidy  little  sums  on  flowers  and  bonbons — all  through 
the  gay  season.  This  may  be  another  reason  why  the  dear 
girls  love  him.  He  is  always  the  man  to  send  the  tremulous 
bud,  fearful  that  she  will  not  have  as  many  flowers  as  her  sis- 
ter-buds, the  loveliest  bouquet  that  ever  was  seen.  On 
Miss's  birthday — her  twenty-third,  and  she  feels  sure  that  the 
old  beau  will  let  it  stand  her  twenty-third  for  the  next  seven 
years — he  sends  her  six  of  the  choicest  American  Beauty 
roses  to  be  found,  their  long,  leafy  stems  bound  together  by 
a  streaming  pink  ribbon.  When  he  hears  that  one  of  the  ad- 
mired young  matrons  is  going  to  give  a  reception,  he  sends 
her  a  box  full  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  just  as  a  souvenir  that  he 
remembers  her. 

So,  wherever  beauty  blooms  the  fairest,  there  is  the  old 
beau  a  welcome  guest.  On  Milady's  reception-day  you  may 
find  him  there  quite  early,  sitting  down  beside  the  samovar 
and  warming  his  long,  veinous  hands  at  the  little  handful  of 
fire.  Milady  asks  his  opinion  on  her  new  matine'e,  late  from 
Paris,  and  struts  around  the  room  that  he  may  see  how  it 
"  sets,"  looking  over  one  shoulder  at  the  long  length  of  prim- 


rose train  that  streams  out  along  the  parquet.  The  old 
beau,  with  his  glasses  nipping  the  bridge  of  his  high,  shiny 
nose,  takes  it  in  gravely.  He  has  criticisms  and  opinions  to 
give,  that  sound  as  if  he  had  been  for  years  in  the  confidence 
of  Worth.  Milady  considers  them  seriously — "a  loop  just 
there,  he  thinks  ?  "  thoughtfully  catching  up  an  end  of  drapery 
and  looking  at  the  effect  with  her  lovely,  tight-rippled  blonde 
head  bent  to  one  side — "the  sleeves  a  thought  too  wide." 
She  studies  the  whole  once  again  in  the  glass.  Really,  he 
seems  to  be  right — what  wonder,  with  such  discrimination,  that 
he  is  an  invaluable  man  ? 

Then,  at  the  unconventional  hour  of  three  in  the  afternoon, 
he  is  admitted  into  Miss's  own  reception-room,  though  it  is 
not  her  day  at  home.  The  rosy  blinds  and  pale-pink  inner 
curtains  are  drawn,  making  a  roseate  twilight  in  that  dainty 
apartment,  with  its  white  chairs  upholstered  in  rose-strewn 
silks  and  its  delicacy  of  Dresden-china  ornaments.  Miss  is  in 
a  dismal  condition,  spread  upon  a  sofa  in  a  white-crepe  neg- 
ligee, with  her  hair-pins  loose  and  a  small  damp  handkerchief 
pressed  on  her  brow.  The  defection  of  her  best  man  has 
caused  this  melancholy  prostration.  It  is  said  that  he  is  in- 
terested in  a  lady  in  the  Casino  chorus.  As  the  old  beau  ap- 
pears, stepping  noiselessly  on  the  thick  carpet,  the  sufferer 
lifts  the  handkerchief,  glimpses  at  the  arrival  with  one  wet, 
red  eye,  and  sitting'suddenly  upright,  says : 

"  Well,  have  you  found  out  all  about  it  ?  " 

The  old  beau  has  found  out  everything.  With  a  judiciously 
lowered  voice  he  tells  the  story.  It  is  not  so  hopeless,  the  be- 
reaved one  thinks.  In  fact,  she  feels  quite  cheery,  and  when, 
in  the  course  of  an  hour,  her  visitor  departs,  she  rouses  up 
jauntily,  rings  the  bell,  and  calls  to  the  servant  : 

"  Marie,  I  am  hungry.  Just  please  bring  me  some  of 
those  jam-tarts  left  over  from  dinner  and  a  glass  of  milk- 
punch,  and  one  of  the  cheese-cakes  they  had  for  lunch — and 
the  box  of  Huyler  on  my  table.     I  feel  better." 

Of  his  own  affairs,  the  old  beau  is  singularly  reticent. 
Only  a  few  people  know  that  he  is  married.  As  he  is  not  an 
eligible,  the  women  to  whom  he  pays  permissible  court  never 
think  of  him  as  a  possible  husband,  and,  therefore,  never 
think  about  the  subject  at  all.  A  few  people  know  of  his 
marriage,  a  very  few  know  that  he  has  a  daughter.  Some- 
how, he  does  not  like  alluding  to  them.  Yet,  without  them, 
it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  what  would  become  of  this  well- 
preserved  ruin.  They  are  immensely  proud  of  him.  They 
pet  him,  and  coddle  him,  and  love  to  read  his  name  in  the 
papers  as  attending  this  or  that  soiree  or  dinner.  They  work 
for  him  like  slaves.  The  daughter,  who  has  a  voice,  gives 
singing  lessons,  and  is  the  soprano  in  one  of  the  Brooklyn 
churches.  The  salary  is  good.  The  mother  teaches,  and 
dresses  hair.  They  make  quite  a  neat  income  between  them, 
and  just  two-thirds  of  it  goes  to  the  old  beau,  and  about  one- 
third  of  that  on  the  flowers  and  the  bonbons. 

They  say  the  reason  he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  the  ex- 
istence of  the  wife  and  daughter  so  dark,  is  because  the  mar- 
riage was,  on  his  part,  what  society  calls  a  mesalliance.  He 
would  tell  you,  if  he  ever  grew  sufficiently  confidential,  that 
in  his  extreme  youth  he  married  a  woman  much  beneath  hirn 
— "  a  good,  faithful  creature,  but  not  of  our  order."  His 
family  were  horrified,  and  they  so  horrified  the  young  man 
that  he  and  they  both  conspired  to  keep  the  affair  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Then  the  old  beau  took  to  society  again,  and  the 
wife  and,  later,  the  daughter  worked  to  keep  him  on  the  ped- 
estal where  his  attractions  and  their  labors  had  managed  to 
lift  him.  When  the  daughter  grew  up  it  was  quite  a  compli- 
cation, for  she  was  very  pretty  and  gifted,  and  would  do  him 
credit.  But  how  could  he  bring  her  out  without  her  mother  ? 
— and  then,  how  could  he  do  without  the  money  she  earned? 
You  never  heard  of  a  soprano  in  a  Brooklyn  church  being  in 
society.  Of  the  two,  she  had  better  stick  to  the  Brooklyn 
church.     It  paid — society  did  not.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  March   19,  1891. 


"  The  duel,"  Mr.  Ingalls  says,  "  between  the  Monitor  and 
the  Merrimac  revolutionized  naval  warfare."  That  duel 
(Murat  Halstead  replies,  in  New  York  Truth)  was  an  inci- 
dent magnified  far  out  of  its  due  proportions.  It  has  become 
almost  sacred  history  that  Divine  Providence  provided  and 
sent  the  Monitor  to  Hampton  Roads  just  in  time  to  prevent 
the  Confederates  from  sweeping  the  seas,  capturing  Washing- 
ton, and  perhaps  New  York.  The  truth  is,  the  Merri?nac 
was  injured  in  ramming  the  Co?igress,  and  was  leaking  and 
unseaworthy  when  she  met  the  Monitor,  and  the  two  un- 
wieldy structures,  armed  with  pot-metal  guns,  thumped  each 
other  with  big  and  harmless  iron  balls  for  several  hours,  when 
the  Merrimac  had  to  run  for  Norfolk  to  stop  the  leak  she  had 
inflicted  upon  herself.  The  Monitor  did  not  do  her  any 
harm,  nor  did  she  damage  the  Monitor.  This  did  not  shock 
Europe  nor  revolutionize  the  navies  of  the  nations.  The  petty 
affair  was  closely  studied,  and  our  monitors,  though  we  had 
no  patent  on  them,  were  not  in  an  alarming  degree  imitated. 
We  had  a  monopoly  of  them,  and  they  would  be  useful  now 
for  harbor  defense  if  equipped  with  modern  artillery. 


A.  N.  Lockwood,  president  of  an  accident  association  in 
New  York,  says  that  since  the  accident  companies  offered  an 
indemnity  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  loss 
of  a  hand  or  foot  there  has  been  a  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  accidents  to  the  left  hand  ;  so  many,  indeed,  that 
it  was  found  that  people  were  maiming  themselves  to  get  the 
insurance.  Finally,  the  companies  were  forced  to  offer  a  less 
sum  for  the  left  hand  than  for  the  right,  since  which  time 
there  has  been  a  decrease  of  eighty  per  cent,  in  this  variety 
of  accidents.  Now  the  companies  contemplate  eliminating 
the  leg  and  arm  indemnity  clause  from  their  policies,  for  self- 
protection.  Mr.  Lockwood  says  there  are  more  insurance 
cripples  in  the  country  to-day  than  war  cripples. 


By   way  of  diversion,  a  distinguished  hostess  of  London 
\  gave  a  dinner  to  a  number  of  bachelors,  with   ladies  dressed 
as  maid-servants   to  wait   on  them.     Another  dinner  is  "ex- 
pected soon,  the  women  to  dine  and  be  waited  on  by  gentle- 
men attired  as  footmen. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Henry  Irving  has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Marlborough 
Club,  election  to  which  is  obtained  through  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  especial  favor. 

Henry  Watterson,  the  brilliant  journalist,  aspired  to  be  a 
pianist  when  a  boy,  and  appeared  in  a  number  of  concerts, 
but  a  felon  robbed  him  of  his  thumb  and  changed  his  career. 

President  Harrison  signed  the  copyright  bill  with  the  quill 
of  an  American  eagle,  which  was  furnished  by  Robert  U. 
Johnson,  of  New  York,  secretary  of  the  International  Copy- 
right League.     Mr.  Johnson  now  has  the  quill. 

To  the  will  of  Jonathan  Scoville,  who  died  in  New  York 
on  the  fourth  instant,  there  is  a  codicil  by  which  one  im- 
portant bequest  is  revoked.  This  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  to  the  Buffalo  Fine  Arts  Academy.  About  a  month 
ago,  Mr.  Scoville  sent  some  statuary  to  the  Fine  Arts  Aca- 
demy, but  no  acknowledgment  of  the  gift  was  made,  which 
angered  Mr.  Scoville  so  that  he  had  the  codicil  framed. 

A  leather  apron  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  recent 
mayoralty  campaign  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.  An  opposition  paper 
sneered  at  John  Kehoe,  a  young  blacksmith  and  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee,  as  the  "  leather-apron "  candidate.  The 
working-men  at  once  resented  the  slur.  Campaign  badges 
and  banners  in  the  form  of  leather  aprons  became  thick,  and 
Mr.  Kehoe  went  into  office  with  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  for  mayor  in  the  city. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  late  Lord  Beauchamp,  who  chanced 
once  to  be  sitting  next  to  a  transatlantic  belle  at  a  hotel  at 
Florence.  The  fair  one,  with  true  American  volubility,  soon 
commenced  to  ply  him  with  questions,  among  others,  as  to 
who  he  was.  Lord  Beauchamp,  with  characteristic  politeness, 
having  disclosed  his  name,  proceeded  to  discourse  upon  his 
place  in  England,  to  all  of  which  the  lady  listened  with  ap- 
parent interest.  At  length  she  exclaimed,  "  Ah  !  I  suppose 
you  made  all  your  money  by  your  celebrated  pills  ! " 

Senator  Stockbridge,  of  Michigan,  gives  an  illustration  of 
the  profits  made  in  dealing  in  good  trotting  stock.  Four 
years  ago,  his  firm  bought  Bell  Boy  of  Senator  Stanford, 
price  five  thousand  dollars.  In  a  year,  they  sold  him  for 
thirty  thousand  dollars,  not  including  twenty  thousand  dollars 
which  the  horse  had  been  worth  to  them  in  that  time.  They 
next  paid  thirty  thousand  dollars  for  Anteo,  and  sold  him  re- 
cently for  sixty-five  thousand  dollars  after  the  horse  had 
earned  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Here  is  a  round  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  from  two  horses. 

P.  T.  Barnum  said,  in  an  interview,  the  other  day  :  "What 
is  the  secret  of  success  ?  Advertising — advertising — nothing 
else.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  thing.  I 
put  advertising  ahead  of  pluck,  perseverance,  and  economy. 
Get  yourself  talked  of  and  written  about,  even  if  you  are 
abused  and  traduced,  if  you  hope  for  success  in  this  world. 
I  remember  when  I  got  Tom  Thumb  and  Lavinia  Warren 
married  in  Grace  Church — ah  !  what  a  splendid  piece  of  ad- 
vertising that  was  !  There  was,  of  course,  considerable  op- 
position on  the  part  of  many  church  people,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  a  woman  came  to  me  with  an  account  she  had  written 
of  ^he  affair.  She  was  a  black-mailer,  and  told  me  I  had 
better  buy  the  manuscript  outright,  as  it  was  a  terrible 
attack  on  me.  '  My  dear  madam,'  I  said,  *  I  don't  care  what 
you  have  said  about  me.  If  you  have  stated  that  I  stole  the 
communion  service  from  Grace  Church,  so  much  the  better. 
Say  anything  you  like ;  only,  for  heaven's  sake,  say  some- 
thing.' She  decided  that  trying  to  black -mail  me  was  not  a 
success.  No  man  need  to  expect  to  succeed  without  adver- 
tising." 

The  foreign  embassadors  are  all  greatly  relieved  by  Signor 
Crispi's  fall.  He  invariably  made  a  point  of  playfully  punch- 
ing the  dignified  French  Embassador,  Count  de  Mouy,  in  the 
ribs  whenever  he  spoke  to  him.  The  United  States  Minister, 
on  several  occasions,  gave  manifest  tokens  of  his  surprise 
and  displeasure  at  M.  Crispi's  offensive  manners,  but  it  was 
reserved  to  Lord  Dufferin  to  give  him  the  most  effective  les- 
son in  good-breeding  which  he  ever  received.  The  usher 
had  just  announced  the  embassador  of  Great  Britain  and 
thrown  open  the  folding-doors  leading  into  the  office  of  the 
premier,  when  the  latter,  without  attempting  to  rise  from  the 
arm-chair  in  which  he  was  lounging,  contented  himself  with 
airily  waving  his  hand  to  the  envoy  and  bade  him  a  negligent 
good-morning,  smiling  pleasantly  as  he  did  so.  The  smile 
was  not  returned,  and  Lord  Dufferin,  sticking  his  eye-glass  in 
his  eye,  stopped  short  on  the  threshold  and  gazed  steadfastly 
at  Crispi,  with  an  expression  of  mingled  hauteur  and  surprise. 
The  premier  at  last  understood,  and  jumping  up,  in  much 
confusion,  rushed  toward  the  marquis,  overwhelming  him  with 
apologies  for  his  unintentional  discourtesy. 

It  has  often  been  said  of  the  late  Charles  Keene  that  he 
could  not  "  draw  a  lady."  There  was,  indeed,  little  to  choose 
between  the  mistress  of  the  house,  when  he  drew  her,  and  the 
cook  she  interviewed.  This  may  in  part  be  accounted  for. 
Charles  Keene  was  not  a  "society  person,"  and  if  he  ever 
studied  ladies'  dresses,  it  was  those  of  his  own  "property" 
wardrobe.  The  fashions  of  the  garments  it  contained  were 
notoriously  not  up  to  date,  and  a  friend  of  his  tried  to  remedy 
this  defect  by  surreptitiously  introducing  cast-off  dresses  of 
her  own  into  his  collection  in  the  hope  of  their  being  adopted. 
The  artist  had  a  theory  that  a  healthy  man  ought  to  be  able 
to  eat  and  digest  anything.  He  himself  carried  out  this  wild 
theory  in  the  direction  of  all  sorts  of  odd  combinations — sau- 
sages with  marmalade,  apple-tarts  for  breakfast,  and  various 
"  little  stoos,"  as  he  called  them,  concocted  by  himself  over 
the  studio  fire,  in  a  gallipot,  supported  on  the  spring  of  an  old 
gibus  hat.  His  dislike  of  incumbrances  of  any  kind  was  well 
known.  He  would  minimize  his  luggage  on  going  to  stay 
with  a  friend  by  putting  on  four  clean  shirts  at  once,  and  his 
dress-clothes  under  his  morning-coat  and  trousers,  covered  by 
the  great  redingote  he  always  wore.  He  was  so  thin  that  it 
made  no  difference  in  his  appearance. 
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LETTER   TO    A    YOUNG    JOURNALIST. 


By  Andrew  Lang. 


Dear  Smith  : 

You  inform  me  that  you  desire  to  be  a  journalist,  and  you 
are  kind  enough  to  ask  my  advice.  Well,  be  a  journalist,  by 
all  means,  in  any  honest  and  honorable  branch  of  the  pro- 
fession. But  do  not  be  an  eavesdropper  and  a  spy.  You 
may  fly  into  a  passion  when  you  receive  this  very  plainly 
worded  advice.  I  hope  you  will ;  but,  for  several  reasons, 
which  I  now  go  on  to  state,  I  fear  that  you  won't.  I  fear 
that,  either  by  natural  gift  or  by  acquired  habit,  you  already 
possess  the  imperturbable  temper  which  will  be  so  useful  to  you 
if  you  do  join  the  army  of  spies  and  eavesdroppers.  If  I  am 
right,  you  have  made  up  your  mind  to  refuse  to  take  offense, 
so  long  as  by  not  taking  offense  you  can  wriggle  yourself 
forward  in  the  band  of  journalistic  reptiles.  When  you 
were  at  the  university  (let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  de- 
gree), you  edited,  or  helped  to  edit,  the  Bull-Dog.  It  was 
not  a  very  brilliant  nor  a  very  witty,  but  it  was  an  extremely 
"racy,"  periodical.  It  contained  many  personal  anecdotes, 
to  the  detriment  of  many  people.  It  printed  garbled  and 
spiteful  versions  of  private  conversations  on  private  affairs. 
It  did  not  even  spare  to  make  comments  on  ladies,  and  on 
the  details  of  domestic  life  in  the  town  and  in  the  university. 
The  copies  which  you  sent  me  I  glanced  at  with  extreme  dis- 
gust. 

You  are  not  a  starving  scribbler ;  if  you  determine  to 
write,  you  can  write  well,  though  not  so  easily,  on  many 
topics.  You  have  not  that  last  sad  excuse  of  hunger,  which 
drives  poor  women  to  the  streets,  and  makes  unhappy  men 
act  as  public  blabs  and  spies.  If  you  take  to  this  trade,  it 
must  be  because  you  like  it,  which  means  that  you  enjoy  be- 
ing a  listener  to  and  reporter  of  talk  that  was  never  meant 
for  any  ears  except  those  in  which  it  was  uttered.  It  means 
that  the  hospitable  board  is  not  sacred  for  you;  it  means 
that,  with  you,  friendship,  honor,  all  that  makes  human  life 
better  than  a  low  smoking-room,  are  only  valuable  for  what 
their  betrayal  will  bring.  It  means,  this  peculiar  kind  of 
profession,  that  all  things  open  and  excellent,  and  conspicu- 
ous to  all  men,  are  with  you  of  no  account.  Art,  literature, 
politics,  are  to  cease  to  interest  you.  You  are  to  scheme  to 
surprise  gossip  about  the  private  lives,  dress,  and  talk  of 
artists,  men  of  letters,  politicians.  Your  professional  work 
will  sink  below  the  level  of  servants'  gossip  in  a  public-house 
parlor.  If  you  happen  to  meet  a  man  of  known  name,  you 
will  watch  him,  will  listen  to  him,  will  try  to  sneak  into  his 
confidence,  and  you  will  blab,  for  money,about  him,  and  your 
blab  will  inevitably  be  mendacious.  In  short,  like  the  most 
pitiable  outcasts  of  womankind,  and  without  their  excuse,  you 
will  live  by  selling  your  honor.  You  will  not  suffer  much, 
nor  suffer  long.  Your  conscience  will  very  speedily  be 
seared  with  a  red-hot  iron.  You  will  be  on  the  road  which 
leads  from  mere  dishonor  to  crime  ;  and  you  may  find  your- 
self actually  extorting  money  as  the  price  of  your  silence. 
This  is  the  lowest  deep. 

The  freintage,  the  "  smashing  "  of  a  literary  foe  is  very  de- 
lightful at  the  moment,  but  it  does  not  look  well  in  the  light 
of  reflection.  But  these  deeds  are  mere  peccadilloes  com- 
pared with  the  confirmed  habit  of  regarding  all  men  and 
women  as  fair  game  for  personal  tattle  and  the  sating  of  pri- 
vate spite.  Nobody,  perhaps,  begins  with  this  intention. 
Most  men  and  women  can  find  ready  sophistries.  If  a  re- 
port about  any  one  reaches  their  ears,  they  say  that  they  are 
doing  him  a  service  by  publishing  it  and  enabling  him  to  con- 
tradict it.  As  if  any  mortal  ever  listened  to  a  contradiction  ' 
And  there  are  charges — that  of  plagiarism,  for  example — 
which  can  never  be  disproved,  even  if  contradictions  were 
listened  to  by  the  public.  The  accusation  goes  everywhere, 
is  copied  into  every  printed  rag  ;  the  contradiction  dies  with 
the  daily  death  of  a  single  newspaper.  You  may  reply  that  a 
man  of  sense  will  be  indifferent  to  false  accusations.  He 
may,  or  may  not  be — that  is  not  the  question  for  you  ;  the 
question  for  you  is  whether  you  will  circulate  news  that  is 
false,  probably,  and  spiteful,  certainly. 

In  short,  the  whole  affair  regards  yourself  more  than  it 
regards  the  world.  Plenty  of  poison  is  sold  :  is  it  well  for 
you  to  be  one  of  the  merchants  ?  Is  it  the  business  of  an 
educated  gentleman  to  live  by  the  trade  of  an  eavesdropper 
and  a  blab  ?  In  the  Memoirs  of  M.  Blowitz  he  tells  you 
how  he  began  his  illustrious  career  by  procuring  the  pub- 
lication of  remarks  which  M.  Thiers  had  made  to  him. 
He  then  "  went  to  see  M.  Thiers,  not  without  some  appre- 
hension." Is  that  the  kind  of  emotion  which  you  wish  to  be 
habitual  in  your  experience  ?  Do  you  think  it  agreeable  to 
become  shamefaced  when  you  meet  people  who  have  con- 
versed with  you  frankly  ?  Do  you  enjoy  being  a  sneak,  and 
feeling  like  a  sneak  ?  Do  you  find  blushing  pleasant  ?  Of 
course  you  will  soon  lose  the  power  of  blushing  ;  but  is  that 
an  agreeable  prospect  ?  Depend  on  it,  there  are  discomforts 
in  the  progress  to  the  brazen,  in  the  journey  to  the  shameless. 
You  may,  if  your  tattle  is  political,  become"  serviceable  to 
men  engaged  in  great  affairs.  They  may  even  ask  you  to 
their  houses,  if  that  is  your  ambition.  You  may  urge  that 
they  condone  your  deeds,  and  are  even  art  and  part  in  them. 
But  you  must  also  be  aware  that  they  call  you,  and  think  you, 
a  reptile.  You  are  not  one  of  those  who  will  do  the  devil's 
work  without  the  devil's  wages  ;  but  do  you  seriously  think 
that  the  wages  are  worth  the  degradation  ? 

Many  men  think  so,  and  are  not  in  other  respects  bad 
men.  They  may  even  be  kindly  and  genial.  Gentlemen 
they  can  not  be,  nor  men  of  delicacy,  nor  men  of  honor. 
They  have  sold  themselves  and  their  self-respect,  some  with 
ease  (they  are  the  least  blamable),  some  with  a  struggle. 
They  have  seen  better  things,  and  perhaps  vainly  long  to  re- 
turn to  them.  If  you  don't  wish  to  be  of  this  dismal  com- 
pany, there  is  only  one  course  open  to  you.  Never  write  for 
publication  one  line  of  personal  tattle.  Let  all  men's  persons 
and  private  lives  be  as  sacred  to  you  as  your  father's — 
though  there  are  tattlers  who  would  sell  paragraphs  about 
"leir  own   mothers  if  there  were   a   market   for   the  ware. 


There  is  no  half-way  house  on  this  road.  Once  begin  to 
print  private  conversation,  and  you  are  lost — lost,  that  is,  to 
delicacy,  and,  gradually,  to  many  other  things  excellent  and 
of  good  report.  The  whole  question  for  you  is  :  Do  you 
mind  incurring  this  damnation  ?  If  there  is  nothing  in  it 
which  appals  and  revolts  you,  if  your  conscience  is  satisfied 
with  a  few  ready  sophisms,  or  if  you  don't  care  a  pin  for 
your  conscience,  fall  to  ! 

Vous  irez  loin!  You  will  prattle  in  print  about  men's 
private  lives,  their  hidden  motives,  their  waistcoats,  their 
wives,  their  boots,  their  businesses,  their  incomes.  Most  of 
your  prattle  will  inevitably  be  lies.  But  go  on  !  nobody  will 
kick  you,  I  deeply  regret  to  say.  You  will  earn  money.  You 
will  live  and  die  content,  and  without  remorse.  I  do  not 
suppose  that  any  particular  inferno  will  await  you  in  the  future 
life.  Whoever  watches  this  world  "  with  larger,  other  eyes 
than  ours  "  will  doubtless  make  allowance  for  you,  as  for  us 
all.  I  am  not  pretending  to  be  a  whit  better  than  you  ; 
probably  I  am  worse  in  many  ways,  but  not  in  your  way. 
Putting  it  merely  as  a  matter  of  taste,  I  don't  like  the  way. 
It  makes  me  sick — that  is  all. — From  "  Essays  in  Little." 


LATE     VERSE. 


A  Married  Coquette. 
Sit  still,  I  say,  and  dispense  with  heroics! 

■  I  hurt  your  wrisls?    Well,  you  have  hurt  me. 
It  is  time  you  found  out  that  all  men  are  not  stoics, 

Nor  toys  to  be  used  as  your  mood  may  be. 
/  will  not  let  go  of  your  hands,  nor  leave  you, 

Until  I  have  spoken.     No  man,  you  say, 
Dared  ever  so  treat  you  before  ?     I  believe  you, 
For  you  have  dealt  only  with  boys  till  to-day. 

You  women  lay  stress  on  your  fine  perception, 

Your  intuitions  are  prated  about ; 
You  claim  an  occult  sort  of  conception 

Of  matters  which  men  must  reason  out. 
So  then,  of  course,  when  you  asked  me  kindly 
"  To  call  again  soon,"  you  read  my  heart. 
I  can  not  believe  you  were  acting  blindly  ; 

You  saw  my  passion  for  you  from  the  start. 

You  are  one  of  those  women  who  charm  without  trying  ; 

The  clay  you  are  made  of  is  magnet  ore, 
And  I  am  the  steel — yet,  there's  no  denying 

You  led  me  to  loving  you  more  and  more. 
You  are  fanning  a  flame  that  may  burn  too  brightly, 

Oft  easily  kindled,  but  hard  to  put  out ; 
I  am  not  a  man  to  be  played  with  lightly, 

To  come  at  a  gesture  and  go  at  a  pout. 

A  brute  you  call  me — a  creature  inhuman — 

You  say  I  insult  you,  and  bid  me  go. 
And  you  ?    Oh,  you  are  a  saintly  woman, 

With  thoughts  as  pure  as  the  drifted  snow. 
Pah  !  you  are  but  one  of  a  thousand  beauties 

Who  think  they  are  living  exemplary  lives. 
They  break  no  commandments,  and  do  all  their  duties 

As  Christian  women  and  spotless  wives. 

But  with  drooping  of  lids  and  lifting  of  faces, 

And  baring  of  shoulders,  and  well-timed  sighs, 
And  the  devil  knows  what  other  subtle  graces, 

You  are  mental  wantons,  who  sin  with  the  eyes. 
You  lure  love  to  wake,  but  yet  bid  it  keep  under. 

You  tempt  us  to  fall,  but  bid  reason  control  ; 
And  then  you  are  full  of  an  outraged  wonder 

When  we  get  to  wanting  you,  body  and  soul. 

Why,  look  at  yourself !     You  were  no  stranger 

To  the  fact  that  my  heart  was  already  on  fire. 
When  you  asked  me  to  call  you  knew  my  danger, 

Yet  here  you  are,  dressed  in  the  gown  I  admire  ; 
For  half  of  the  evil  on  earth  is  invented 

By  vain,  pretty  women  with  nothing  to  do 
But  to  keep  themselves  manicured,  powdered,  and  scented. 

And  seek  for  sensations  amusing  and  new. 

But  when  I  play  at  love  at  a  lady's  commanding, 

I  always  am  certain  to  win  one  game  ; 
So  there — there — there  !     I  will  leave  my  branding 

On  lips  that  are  free  not  to  cry  "Shame,  shame!" 
You  hate  me  ?    Quite  likely  !     It  does  not  surprise  me. 

Brute  force?    I  confess  it  ;  but  still  you  were  kissed; 
And  one  thing  is  certain — you  can  not  despise  me 

For  having  been  played  with,  controlled,  and   dismissed. 

And  the  next  time  you  see  that  a  man  is  attracted 

By  the  beauty  and  graces  that  are  not  for  him, 
Don't  lead  him  on  to  be  half  distracted  ; 

Keep  out  of  deep  waters  although  you  can  swim. 
For  when  he  is  caught  in  the  whirlpool  of  passion, 

Where  many  bold  swimmers  are  seen  to  drown, 
A  man  will  reach  out  and  in  desperate  fashion 

He  drags  whoever  is  nearest  him  down. 

Though  the  strings  of  his  heart  may  be  wrenched  and  riven 

By  a  maiden  coquette  who  has  led  him  along, 
She  can  be  pardoned,  excused,  and  forgiven, 

For  innocence,  blindfolded,  walks  into  wrong. 
But  she  who  has  willingly  worn  the  fetter 

That  Cupid  forges  at  Hymen's  command — 
Well,  she  is  the  woman  who  ought  to  know  better. 

She  needs  no  mercy  at  any  man's  hand. 

In  the  game  of  hearts,  though  a  woman  be  winner, 

The  odds  are  ever  against  her,  you  know. 
The  world  is  ready  to  call  her  a  sinner, 

And  man  is  ready  to  make  her  so. 
Shame  is  likely,  and  sorrow  is  certain, 

And  the  man  has  the  best  of  it,  end  as  it  may. 
So  now,  my  lady,  we'll  drop  the  curtain, 

And  put  out  the  lights.     We  are  through  with  our  play. 
— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  New  York  Truth. 


The  Rothschilds  are  believed  to  have  $50,000,000  invested 
in  American  securities.  Only  the  Rothschilds  themselves 
know  what  they  are  worth,  and  they  never  tell  family  secrets. 
One  of  their  mottoes  is,  "  Gold  never  repeats  what  it  sees," 
and  another,  "  A  man  will  not  tell  what  he  has  not  heard  "  ; 
but  some  idea  of  their  riches  can  be  had  from  the  fact  that, 
since  18 15,  they  have  raised  for  Great  Britain  alone  more 
than  $1,000,000,000  ;  for  Austria,  $250,000,000  ;  for  Prus- 
sia, $200,000,000  ;  for  France,  $400,000,000  ;  for  Italy, 
nearly  $300,000,000  ;  for  Russia,  $125,000,000  ;  for  Brazil,, 
from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000  ;  and,  for  smaller  states,  cer- 
tainly between  $200,000,000  more. 


This   form  of  marriage    announcement   is  reported  from 

Paris  :  "  Madame ,  femme  divorcee  du  M. ,  a 

l'honneur  de  vous  faire  part  de  son  mariage  avec  M. •"' 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mme.  Pauline  Lucca  is  about  to  retire  from  the  operatic 
stage,  at  the  age  of  forty-eight  years. 

The  statement  that  Miss  Mary  Anderson  (Mrs.  Navarro) 
has  retired  permanently  from  the  stage,  seems  to  be  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  she  is  selling  her  dresses  and  other 
theatrical  belongings. 

Mrs.  William  Astor  employs  a  male  almoner,  because  she 
does  not  trust  the  judgment  of  a  woman  in  the  matter  of 
judicious  distribution.  Men  reason  ;  women  are  actuated  by 
their  emotions  to  prodigal  outlay. 

_  Miss  Yvett  Guilbert  is  the  present  rage  in  Paris.  She  is 
slim,  has  green  eyes,  and  auburn  hair.  She  can  not  sing,  and 
does  not  try  to,  but  chants.  Miss  Guilbert  is  a  novelty,  and 
the  town  is  correspondingly  mad  over  her. 

The  Chicago  board  of  health  has  five  women  inspectors. 
The  first  thing  of  note  these  hygienic  angels  did  was  to  have 
their  pictures  taken,  framed  in  ivory  and  silver,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  mayor  and  chief  health-inspector. 

Marie  Jansen  and  several  other  actresses  have  received 
notes  very  much  like  those  addressed  to  senators  in  Wash- 
ington, two  or  three  months  ago,  announcing  that  the  writer's 
girl  baby  had  been  named  after  the  fair  recipient. 

Newspapers  printed  on  the  belt  of  Mrs.  Leslie's  late  West- 
ern tour,  suggest  that  her  determination  to  give  away  her  for- 
tune is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make  restitution  for  her 
lecture  season.  Whatever  may  be  the  motive,  Mrs.  Leslie 
deserves  credit  for  the  thought,  even  though  she  may  take 
advantage  of  the  prerogative  of  her  sex  and  change  her 
mind. 

The  winner  of  the  prize  offered  by  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal,  of  a  complete  course  at  Vassar  College  to  the  girl 
or  woman  sending  in  the  largest  list  of  new  subscribers,  was 
won  by  Miss  Grace  S.  Patterson,  a  school-teacher,  working 
for  thirty-five  dollars  a  month  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa.  Between 
March  28,  1S90,  and  January  1,  1S91,  when  the  competition 
closed,  she  had  sent  in  eleven  hundred  and  forty-eight  new 
names.     She  will  begin  her  college  career  next  September. 

The  marriage  of  the  Duchess  of  Aosta,  daughter  of  the 
late  Jerome  Bonaparte,  to  Prince  Roland  Bonaparte,  will  unite 
the  families  of  the  second  oldest  brother  of  Napoleon  the 
First  with  that  of  the  youngest,  the  relationship  of  the  pres- 
ent contracting  parties  being  that  of  second  cousins.  The 
Duchess  of  Aosta  was  formerly  the  Princess  Letitia,  having 
married  her  mother's  brother,  Amadeus,  who  died  last  year. 
Prince  Roland,  her  betrothed,  has  also  been  married  before, 
having,  in  1880,  espoused  the  daughter  of  Blanc,  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  notorious  gambling-den  at  Monte  Carlo.  His 
wife  died  in  18S2,  leaving  him  a  daughter  and  much  money. 

Signor  Crispi  has  been  subjected  to  the  mortification  of 
seeing  his  only  daughter  jilted  on  the  eve  of  marriage  by 
Count  di  Cellare.  The  pretext  was  the  refusal  or  inability  of 
Signor  Crispi  to  give  more  than  a  one-hundred-thousand-dollar 
dowry.  This,  neither  the  bridegroom  nor  his  family  regarded 
as  sufficient,  more  especially  as  the  now  forsaken  fiancee  is 
not  legitimate  by  birth,  but  only  by  subsequent  registration. 
It  was  only  when  Crispi  became  premier,  some  five  years  ago, 
that  he  was  enabled,  by  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  to  marry 
his  present  and  third  wife,  with  whom  he  had  been  living  for 
fifteen  years.  He  has  a  second  wife,  too,  who  is  still  living, 
but  he  declines  to  consider  himself  ■  bound  to  her  by  any  ties, 
as  his  marriage  with  her  was  solemnized  during  the  life-time 
of  his  first  wife. 

Would  not  there  be  a  row  among  the  Orleanists  if  the  self- 
willed  Due  d'Orleans  pursued  his  bent  and  married  a  woman 
of  his  own  choice,  particularly  if  that  choice  should  be  the 
opera-singer  for  whose  company  he  has  shown  a  decided 
preference  recently  ?  The  woman  in  the  present  case  is  the 
famous  prima  donna  of  the  Paris  Opera  House — a  good-look- 
ing brunette,  who,  up  to  within  a  few  years  since,  was  utterly 
unknown.  She  hails  from  Australia.  Melba  is  an  assumed 
name,  being  something  of  a  contraction  of  Melbourne,  her 
birthplace.  She  was  originally  named  Xellie*Mitchell,  but 
early  in  life  married  a  man  named  Armstrong,  who  died  when 
she  was  but  twenty-one  years  of  age,  leaving  one  child  on  her 
hands.  She  then  took  up  music  as  a  means  of  support,  going 
to  London  and  afterward  to  Paris,  where  she  studied  two 
years,  and  then  made  a  triumphant  debut  in  Brussels,  in 
"  Rigoletto."  Since  that  time,  she  has  been  a  reigning  favor- 
ite at  the  French  capital.  All  of  which  is  quite  a  record  for 
a  woman  who  is  yet  under  twenty-six  years. 

A  Washington  letter  to  the  Chicago  Herald  says  :  "  Mrs. 
Kate  Chase,  daughter  of  Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  twenty  years 
ago  the  most  famous  woman  in  America,  won  a  distinct  and 
personal  victory  in  the  closing  days  of  the  recent  Congress. 
She  lives  in  the  outskirts  of  the  capital,  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  the  new  Catholic  L'niversity  and  but  a  little  farther 
from  the  Soldiers'  Home.  Near  her  now  historic  house, 
known  as  Edgewood,  are  two  or  three  low  wayside  groggeries, 
and  on  these  she  decided  to  make  war.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  prohibiting  the  issuance  of  a  liquor  license  within 
one  mile  of  the  Soldiers'  Home.  The  saloon  men  paid  little 
attention  to  it,  but  some  mysterious  force  pushed  the  bill 
through  committee  after  committee,  one  house  after  the  other, 
and  finally  it  became  a  law.  That  mysterious  force  was  Mrs. 
Kate  Chase.  Then  the  district  commissioners  decided  the 
prohibited  district  was  all  that  territory  lying  within  one  mile 
of  the  border  of  the  Soldiers'  Home  grounds.  This  included 
a  part  of  the  city  and  all  of  two  new  suburbs  lying  near  Edge- 
wood.  Forty  or  fifty  saloons  in  all  are  wiped  out  of  exist- 
ence, including  the  objectionable  groggeries  near  Mrs.  Chase's 
home,  as  well  as  ten  or  fifteen  more  which  would  soon  have 
been  started  in  the  new  suburbs.  Of  course  there  is  c<-<- 
nation  among  the  liquor  men,  but  they  will  have  t' 
early  in  the  dawn  if  they  want  to  get  ahead  of 
Chase." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
An  Eastern  house  announces  for  early  publication 
"There  is  No  Devil,"  a  new  story  by  the  famous 
Hungarian  novelist,  Marus  Jokai,  translated  in  Buda 
Pesth  from  the  author's  manuscript  and  under  his 
personal  supervision,  by  Mme,  F.  Steinitz.  This  is 
one  of  Jokai's  best  stories,  and  will  be  particularly 
interesting  to  Americans,  as  its  hero  is  an  American 
silver  king.  Mme.  Steinitz  has  made  several  trans- 
lations from  Jokai  for  the  Argonaut,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  present  another  of  his  tales  in  her  sympa- 
thetic rendering, 

Charles  Howard  Shinn,  the  well-known  California 
writer,  has  an  article  on  "  Social  Changes  in  Cali- 
fornia "  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April. 

Du  Boisgobey,  the  French  blood-and-thunder  nov- 
elist, perfected  the  system  of  syndicating  literary 
work.     The  Illustrated  News  says  : 

"  At  one  time  six  hundred  papers,  magazines,  and  reviews 
were  publishing  various  of  his  novels.  The  Figaro,  for 
'  Le  Crime  de  1'OpeVa/  which  was  acknowledged  as  his  best 
and  most  carefully  elaborated  work,  paid  him  three  francs 
the  short  line,  in  consideration  of  having  all  rights  reserved 
till  their  feuilleton  was  completed.  Each  story  was  worth 
to  him,  during  the  first  year  of  its  appearance,  about  two 
thousand  pounds,  and  from  every  one  of  his  works  he 
drew  a  regular  income,  which  the  Socie'te'  des  Gens  de  Let- 
tres  collected  and  paid  over  to  him  twice  a  year.  _  Of  late, 
Du  Eoisgobey's  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  on  Emile  Riche- 
bourg,  whose  feuilletons  in  the  Petit  Journal,  though  in- 
finitely inferior  to  those  of  his  predecessor  in  the  art  of  tell- 
ing a  story  enpetits  morceanx,  still  delight  some  two  mill- 
ion readers  a  day  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  France." 

An  Indiana  girl  has  taken  the  prize  of  two  hun- 
dred dollars  offered  by  a  New  York  magazine  for 
"  the  best  article  of  four  thousand  words  descriptive 
of  farm  life,  with  suggestions  as  to  the  best  method 
of  making  farm  life  attractive  and  happy,"  only 
farmers'  daughters  being  permitted  to  enter  the  com- 
petition. More  than  two  hundred  manuscripts  were 
sent  in.  The  prize  was  awarded  to  Miss  Jennie  E. 
Hooker,  of  McCutchanville,  near  Evansville,  Ind. 

Emile  Zola  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
"  Soci6te  des  Gens  de  Lettres."  His  sponsors  were 
Alphonse  Daudet  and  Ludovic  Hale>y. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  has  written  a  novel,  which 
is  soon  to  be  published.  It  is  to  be  entitled  "  From 
Shadow  to  Sunlight,"  and  peculiar  interest  attaches 
to  it  for  the  reason  that  the  heroine  thereof  is  an 
American  girl  whom  the  marquis  once  met  and 
vastly  admired. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  April  : 

Herbert  Spencer's  views  on  socialism  are  given  in  an  essay, 
entitled  "  From  Freedom  to  Bondage"  ;  its  aim  is  to  save  the 
working  classes  from  governmental  tyranny.  ' '  Street- Cleaning 
in  Large  Cities  "  is  treated  by  General  Emmons  Clark,  of  New 
York.  There  is  an  article  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  entitled 
"Professor  Huxley  on  the  War- Path."  "  What  Keeps  the 
Bicycler  Upright "  is  explained  in  an  illustrated  article  hy 
Charles  B.  Warring.  "  A  Brief  History  of  the  Ohio  River," 
describing  some  wonderful  geographical  changes,  is  con- 
tributed by  Professor  Joseph  F.  James.  Professor  Henri 
Marion,  in  "Training  for  Character,"  gives  hints  on  the  care 
of  young  children.  "Social  Changes  in  California"  is  by 
Charles  H.  Shinn.  There  is  a  brief  account  of  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  with  a  portrait,  in  addition  to  the  regular  sketch  and 
frontispiece  portrait,  the  subject  of  the  latter  being  Professor 
Daniel  G.  Brinton,  of  Philadelphia.  "The  Badger  and  the 
Fox,"  with  six  illustrations  ;  "  Race  Influence  and  Disease," 
by  G.  B.  Hoffmeister,  M.  D.;  "  Scientific  Jottiogsin  Egypt," 
by  Dr.  H.  C.  Eolton  ;  and  "Whale-Catching  at  Point  Bar- 
row," by  John  Murdoch— are  all  very  readable  articles.  The 
Editor's  Table  contains  a  conservative  view  of  "  Koch's  Con- 
sumption Cure, "and  some  remarks  on  "  Intellectual  Liberty," 
suggested  by  the  MacQueary  heresy  case. 

The  new  edition  of  "Men  of  the  Time,"  which 
will  now  be  called  "  Men  and  Women  of  the  Time," 
is  promised  by  George  Routledge  &  Sons  for  this 
month.  It  has  been  long  in  preparation,  and  its  ap- 
pearance has  been  unexpectedly  delayed. 

Discussing  one  of  the  phases  of  the  new  copy- 
right law,  Harold  Frederic  cables  from  London  : 

"English  houses  could  often  profit  by  buying  plates  or 
sheets  from  publtsners  of  American  editions  of  popular 
books,  but  are  restrained  because  the  critics  always  attack  the 
transatlantic  spelling  of  '  waggon,' '  gaol,'  and  all  words  which 
here  end  in  '  our.'  It  has  been  long  apparent  that  we  can  not 
be  expected  to  change  our  style  for  the  longer  and  clumsier 
English  fashion,  any  more  than  they  can  revert  to  music  with 
a  k.  At  last  there  is  a  gleam  of  light  from  this  side  of  the 
dead-lock.  The  printed  forms  for  the  new  census,  which  will 
be  taken  next  month,  spell  'labor'  and  'laborer'  without  the 
sacred  and  useless  u.  This  governmental  innovation  is,  how- 
ever, I  am  bound  to  say,  roundly  abused  by  the  critics." 

Mr.  George  Moore,  whose  "Impressions  and 
Opinions"  will  soon  appear,  is  at  work  on  a  novel 
dealing  with  racing,  betting,  and  low  life,  The 
heroine  is  a  servant-girl,  and  the  book  will  be  called 
"  Mother  and  Child." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thinks 
it  curious  that  no  one  has  applied  to  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseffs  mental  condition  the  one  word  most  ap- 
plicable to  it — to  wit,  neurosis.     He  says  : 

"This  morbid,  nervous  condition  (which  preceded,  in  her 
case,  consumption)  was  the  cause  of  all  the  vividness  and 
changeableness  of  her  appreciations  in  life,  religion,  and  art. 
To  the  neurotically  intellectual  type  of  persons,  everything 
seen  and  felt  is  seen  and  felt  with  terrific  intensity.  Their 
religion,  their  love  of  beauty  and  of  form,  their  fits  of  skep- 
ticism, their  friendships  and  enmities,  are  all  equally  passion- 
ate, equally  destructive  of  physical  calm  and  mental  bal- 
ance. They  suffer  agonies  of  impatience  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  world.  Neurosis  is  the  melancholy 
cause  of  much  that  is  finest  and  rarest  in  modern  litera- 
ture, of  much  of  Heine's  most  delicate  work,  of  Amiel's 
'  Journal  Intime,'  of  the  most  lovely  passages  in  JelTeries's 
'  Story  of  My  Heart,'  of  O'Shaughnessy's  and  Rossetti's  most 
imaginative  work.  But  to  the  possessor,  even  without  its 
common  companion  sleeplessness,  St  is  a  calamity,  a  shirt  of 
Nessus.  That  is  why  the  neurotic  type  has  over  and  over 
again  found  it  easier  to  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  to  die  at  the 
stake  for  a  fantastic  opinion,  than  to  form  one  calm  judg- 
ment, ■:  'arry  out  one  commonplace  scheme  of  work,  or  re- 
sist one  strong  moral  temptation," 

"The  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe  "is  the 
title  of  a  work  which  D.  Appleton  5:  Co.  will  pub- 


lish, giving  well-informed  descriptions  of  the  homes 
and  court  life  of  twelve  rulers,  from  Queen  Victoria, 
Emperor  William,  and  Czaf  Alexander  to  the  Sultan 
of  Turkey. 

In  the  course  of  a  very  interesting  report  of  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Watterson,  "  E.  L.,"  in  the 
Tribune,  quotes  the  distinguished  Louisville  journal- 
ist as  deprecating  the  adoption  of  journalism  as  a 
profession.  Mr.  Watterson  pointed  to  Mr.  Dana  as 
a  man  of  brilliant  powers  who  had  wasted  his 
strength  in  newspaper  work.  "Such  a  man,"  said 
he,  "leaves  no  posthumous  fame  ;  only  a  tradition. 
A  great  journalist  is  like  a  great  actor." 

Mr.  Lorettus  S.  Metcalf  has  resigned  the  editor- 
ship of  the  Forum,  after  fifteen  years  of  close  con- 
finement to  review  work.  He  is  to  be  succeeded  by 
Mr.  Walter  H.  Page. 
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ames  Payn  discusses  an  interesting  question  of 
literary  etiquette  as  follows  : 

"A  French  physician,  who  Is  also  a  novelist,  has  aroused 
much  indignation  in  at  least  one  family  by  making  the 
1  pathological  conditions '  of  his  heroine  similar  to  that  of  a 
lady  whom  he  had  been  attending  professionally.  It  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  he  would  not  make  use  of  his  experiences; 
'  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful,'  wrote  one  of  his  craft, '  than 
a  beautiful  skin,  except  a  skin  disease';  but  he  must  have 
been  a  young  hand  at  fiction,  or  he  would  surely  have  attrib- 
uted to  the  lady  a  malady  at  least  other  than  her  real  one. 
If  she  had  atrophy,  for  instance,  he  should  have  given  her 
elephantiasis,  when  no  similarity  would  have  been  detected. 
I  have  not  read  the  novel  (because  I  am  waiting  for  the  En- 
glish translation),  but  I  am  afraid  this  shows  a  want  of  im- 
agination. It  is  fair  to  add,  in  the  interests  of  theliterary 
profession,  that  young  authors  do  not  generally  fall  into  this 
error.  As  a  rule,  they  carefully  avoid  describing  the  few 
things  with  which  they  are  acquainted,  and  prefer  to  make 
everything  'out  of  their  own  heads.'  Male  writers  just  out 
of  their  teens  depict  gray-beards  dying  of  extreme  old  age, 
the  bitterness  and  disappointments  of  the  end  of  a  career,  and 
hearts  broken  or  grievously  damaged  by  usage  ;  while  young 
ladies  picture  their  hero  '  in  the  Guards,*  and  introduce  us  to 
the  Eleusinian  mysteries  of  the  clubs." 

Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  latest  discussion  of  social 
economics  will  be  found  in  the  introduction  to  "A 
Plea  for  Liberty,"  which  is  to  be  published  shortly 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  This  book,  which  is  attract- 
ing a  remarkable  degree  of  attention  in  England,  is 
described  editorially  by  the  London  Standard  as 
"  a  very  striking  and  remarkable  volume,  for  which 
we  claim  in  advance  the  sympathy  and  attention  of 
all  thoughtful  persons."  The  book  is  edited  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Mackay,  author  of  "  The  English  Poor," 
and  it  contains  essays  by  such  distinguished  writers 
as  E.  Stanley  Robertson,  Wordsworth,  Donisthorpe, 
George  Howell,  Auberon  tlerbert,  and  others  of 
like  caliber. 

Wendell  Phillips  once  said  of  the  keeping  of 
diaries  :  "  You  can  count  on  the  fingers  of  your  two 
hands  all  the  robust  minds  that  ever  kept  jounals. 
Only  milksops  and  fribbles  indulge  in  that  amuse- 
ment, except,  now  and  then,  a  respectable  me- 
diocrity." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  is  to  publish  a  volume  of  travel 
entitled  "  By  Sea  and  Land."  It  will  be  abundantly 
illustrated  from  photographs. 

Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.  have  engaged  Mr. 
Blaine  to  oversee  a  chapter  bringing  General  Sher- 
man's Memoirs  down  to  date,  and  to  add  a  personal 
tribute  and  a  critique  of  the  Memoirs. 

M.  Zola  is  suffering  intensely  from  rheumatism. 
In  an  interview,  recently  reported,  he  said  : 

"  I  am  going,  within  a  short  time,  to  visit  the  city  and 
battle-ground  of  Sedan,  in  order  to  obtain  material  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  famous  battle  fought  there  between  the  French 
and  the  Prussians  on  September  2,  1870,  when  Napoleon  the 
Third,  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  ninety  thousand  men,  sur- 
rendered to  the  victorious  Prussians.  The  description  of  this 
battle  will  occupy  a  third  of  my  next  work,  which  will  be  en- 
titled '  La  Guerre.'  Outside  of  '  La  Guerre,'  I  have  not 
decided  what  to  do  in  the  future.  The  people  who  credited 
me  with  the  intention  of  dabbling  in  dramatic  writing  are 
better  informed  than  myself.  The  United  States  Copyright 
Bill  will  be  a  boon  for  French  authors ;  it  will  increase  then- 
revenue  and  secure  them  better  translations.  The  transla- 
tions have  hitherto  been  dreadful.  The  regular  bourgeois 
manner  of  living  of  modern  writers,  in  contrast  with  the  old 
Bohemianism,  is  due  to  the  necessity  to  earn  a  great  deal  of 
money,  fifty  thousand  francs  a  year  being  now  comparatively 
a  small  " 


New  Publications. 
"The  Joys  of  Life,"  a  translation  by  John  Stir- 
ling of  Emile  Zola's  "  Joie  de  Vivre,"  has  been  issued 
in  paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  Sc  Brothers,  Phil- 
adelphia ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"  The  Mystery  of  No.  13,"  a  well  worked-up  mur- 
der story  by  Helen  B.  Mathers,  has  been  issued  in 
Lovell's  Westminster  Series  by  the  United  States 
Book  Company,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Go  Right  On,  Girls,"  is  the  exhortatory  title  of  a 
new  book  in  which  Annie  H.  Ryder  preaches  the 
development  of  mind,  body,  and  character.  Pub- 
lished by  the  D,  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  new  poem,  "  The  Light  of  the 
World  ;  or,  The  Great  Consummation,"  has  been 
issued  in  a  handy  and  well-printed  little  volume — 
without  Richard  Henry  Stoddard's  introduction — by 
the  S.  Carson  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Essays  in  Little  "  is  the  title  of  a  new  volume  of 
essays  by  Andrew  Lang,  of  which  five  have  not  been 
printed  before.  Two  of  them  discuss  Stevenson  and 
Kipling,  and  a  third  is  a  notable  "  Letter  to  a  Young 
Journalist,"  which  is  reproduced  in  another  column 
of  the  Argonaut,  A  portrait  of  Lang  serves  as  a 
frontispiece.     Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 


New  York  ;    for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company, 
price,  $1.00. 

"Sardia  :  A  Story  of  Love,"  by  Cora  Linn  Daniels, 
is  a  tale  which  derives  its  first  interest  from  the  pre- 
dicament of  a  young  couple  who  are  commanded 
to  marry  by  the  terms  of  a  wealthy  old  man's  will, 
under  penalty  of  losing  the  fortune.  Published  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

A  new  popular  account  of  geological  history  has 
been  prepared  by  the  Rev.  H.  N.  Hutchinson,  B.  A., 
F.  G.  S.,  and  appears  under  the  title  "  The  Auto- 
biography of  the  Earth."  It  presents  the  great  facts 
that  are  so  wonderful  to  those  who  understand  them 
and  so  dry  to  those  who  do  not,  in  a  way  that  should 
attract  the  beginner  in  this  branch  of  science. 
Twenty-seven  illustrations  are  introduced,  aiding  and 
explaining  the  text.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company; 
price,  $1.50. 

"A  Practical  Guide  to  Whist,"  by  Fisher  Ames, 
is  one  of  the  best  whist-books  that  have  appeared  in 
a  dozen  years,  It  is  not  an  elementary  book  but  a 
guide  to  the  management  of  hands  by  the  latest 
scientific  methods,  which  naturally  include  the  con- 
ventional plays  that  have  grown  out  of  the  American 
leads.  The  instructions  are  given  in  concise  and 
easily  remembered  and  understood  form,  and  the 
laws  and  etiquette  of  whist  are  appended.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  really  admirable  compilation  of  notable  foreign 
maxims  and  phrases  is  "  A  Literary  Manual  of  For- 
eign Quotations,  Ancient  and  Modern,"  by  John 
Devoe  Belton.  Mr.  Belton  excludes  all  legal  max- 
ims, and  confines  his  work  to  quotations  which  have 
a  distinctly  literary  flavor,  showing  how  they  have 
been  used  by  contemporaneous  English,  American, 
French,  and  German  authors,  Thus,  he  gives  the 
origin  of  Voltaire's  phrase,  "  Si  Dieu  n'existait  pas, 
il  faudroit  l'inventer,"  and  quotes  a  paragraph  in 
which  it  appears  in  an  article  by  Hall  Caine  in  the 
Contemporary  Review  for  April,  1890,  and  another 
by  Senator  Ingalls  in  the  New  York  World  of  April 
13,  1890  ;  urbi  el  orbi  he  ascribes  to  the  Pope's  bene- 
diction to  all  the  world  of  Catholicism,  and  shows 
how  the  phrase  is  used  by  Souvestre  in  "  The  Attic 
Philosopher,"  Heine  in  "  Gestandnisse,"  and  the  Sat- 
urday Review.  The  quotations  are  arranged  alpha- 
betically, and  at  the  end  of  the  volume  are  four  in- 
dexes grouped  according  to  the  Latin,  Italian, 
French,  or  German  origin  of  the  phrases.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 

The  exceedingly  interesting  series  of  studies  of 
life  in  the  tenement  district  of  New  York  city,  which 
Jacob  A.  Riis  has  been  contributing  to  one  of  the 
magazines,,  have  been  republished  in  a  book,  entitled 
"  How  the  Other  Half  Lives."  Mr.  Riis  is  a  news- 
paper man  whose  duties  have  often  taken  him  into 
the  squalor  and  degradation  of  the  slums  of  the 
metropolis,  and  he  writes  of  the  pitiful  sights  he  sees 
there  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  is  deeply  moved  by 
compassion  for  his  unhappy  fellow-men  and  with  the 
skill  of  a  trained  writer.  Some  of  the  best  chapters 
are  "  The  Genesis  of  the  Tenement,"  "  The  Italian 
in  New  York,"  "  The  Bend,"  "  A  Raid  on  the  Stale- 
Beer  Dives,"  "The  Cheap  Lodging  -  Houses," 
"Chinatown,"  "Jewtown,"  "The  Sweaters  of  Jew- 
town,"  "The  Color  Line  in  New  York,"  "The  Prob- 
lem of  the  Children,"  "The  Street  Arab,"  "The 
Working  Girls  of  New  York,"  "  The  Man  with  the 
Knife,"  "What  has  been  Done,"  and  "How  the 
Case  Stands."  The  book  is  well  illustrated  from 
photographs,  and  in  an  appendix  are  given  some 
statistics  bearing  on  the  tenement  problem.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $2.50. 

"  Dona  Luz  "  is  the  second  novel  by  the  Spaniard 
Juan  Valera  which  has  been  done  into  English,  the 
translator  being  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Serrano.  The  story 
is  of  a  young  woman  of  noble  birth  who,  being  left 
an  orphan  with  but  little  fortune,  elects  to  live  eco- 
nomically with  her  father's  old  steward,  now  become  a 
wealthy  land-owner,  rather  than  to  be  a  dependent  in 
the  house  of  her  relatives.  She  lives,  then,  in  the  coun- 
try and,  in  spite  of  unusual  charms  of  person  and 
manner,  she  remains  unmarried  till  her  twenty- 
seventh  year.  Then  she  meets  a  priest  whose  nobil- 
ity of  character  and  widely  cultivated  mind"  affect 
her  deeply,  while  he  falls  passionately  in  love  with 
her,  though  he  gives  no  sign  because  of  his  vows. 
Then  comes  a  young,  handsome,  and  dashing  mili- 
tary man.  Dofia  Luz  soon  falls  in  love  with  him 
and  marries  him.  But  in  the  end  she  discovers  that 
he  has  won  her  only  for  a  fortune  which  he  alone 
knew  she  would  inherit,  and  her  heart  reverts  to  the 
priest,  who  had  died  soon  after  her  marriage,  leaving 
a  diary  which  reveals  to  her  the  deep  affection  he 
had  hid  in  life.  This  is  a  very  bald  statement  of  a 
pretty  and  interesting  story.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a 
little  Spanish  village,  and  the  personages  are  the 
half-dozen  bourgeois  aristocrats  of  a  provincial  town, 
to  whom  comes  a  polished  individual  from  the 
capital.  There  is  a  sense  of  rustic  peace  pervading 
the  book,  and  a  half-pretty,  half-amusing  sentimen- 
tality that  recalls  Don  Quixote  and  shows  the  influ- 
ence of  the  "Walter  Scottistas."  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  $t.oo. 


SPENCER   ON  SOCIALISM. 

THE  APKLL 

POPULAR  SCIENCE 
MONTHLY. 

A  STATEMENT  of  the  scientific  arguments 
against  Socialism,  from  the  pen  of  Herbert 
Spencer,  opens  this  issue.  The  essay  is  entitled 
"From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  and 
shows  how  the  working  classes  would  suffer  under 
socialistic  laws.  The  problem  of  "Street- 
Cleaning  in  Large  Cities"  is  discussed 
by  Gen.  Emmons  Clark,  of  New  York,  who  gives 
practical  suggestions  for  doing  this  important  work. 
In  "Professor  Huxley  on  the  "War- 
path," the  Duke  of  Argyll  aims  to  convict  the 
professor  of  inconsistency  in  treating  theological 
questions.  '*  What  keeps  the  Bicycler 
Upright?"  is  answered  in  an  illustrated  paper 
by  Charles  B.  Warring.  Prof.  Henri  Marion's 
article,  "Training  for  Character,"  gives 
valuable  hints  on  the  care  of  young  children, 
"  Social  Changes  in  California,"  by 
Charles  Howard  Shinn.  "Race  Influence 
and  Disease."  Sketch  and  Frontis- 
piece Portrait  of  Prof.  D.  G.  Brinton,  of 
Philadelphia,  etc.,  etc. 


50    cents   a  number. 


t.GO  a   year. 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers, 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

"ESSAYS   IN    LITTLE," 

By  ANDREW  LANG, 
And    all    the    Latest    Publications. 

FOR   SALE   BY 

WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books, 
Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


LANG  UACES. 

French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  actually 
spoken 

IN    TWENTY    LESSONS 

(40  recitations),  without  leaving  your  home,  by 

THE  GASTINEAU  METHOD 

Entirely  new  system  and  process.  PUPILS  TAUGHT  AS 
IF  ACTUALLY  IN  PRESENCE  OF  TEACHER.  All 
exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by  the  author. 

Membership  (including  Complete  Method,  with  "The 
Instructor"),  $5.00.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  "  How  to 
Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired. 

The  Gastineau  Self-Study  Company 

297  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


ATTENTION 

Is  directed  this  Week  by 

The  Linen   House 


S.   W.    CORNER 


POWELL    and    ELLIS    STS. 


FRESH    ARRIVALS 


Latest  Chenille  Portieres.  Irish  Point  Lace 
Curtains,  Nottingham  Lace  Curtains, 

LINENS.     Also  MUSLIN  UNDERWEAR, 
HOSIERY,  and 

GENT'S  FURNISHING  GOODS. 


/WIT    WILL    PAY    YOU    TO    SEE    THEM. 


MURRAY,  WATT  &  CO. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Powell  and  Ellis  Streets. 

Opposite  Baldwin  Hotel. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

The  Ladies'  Tailor, 

Is  now  in  daily  receipt  of  an  immense  stock  of 

IMPORTED    GOODS 

-FOR- 

Spring  and  Summer  Wear 

Ladies,  I  am  now  prepared  to  execute 
your  orders  in  the  LATEST  EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY, 

The  Ladies'  Tailor, 
702  MARKET  STREET. 


H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  flue  'Woolens, 
023  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


March  30,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Miss  (or  Mrs.)  Agatha  Hodgson  has  just  written  a 
little  book,  "  Love  in  a  Cottage  ;  or,  Making  the 
Most  of  a  Small  Income,"  designed  to  show  that  it 
is  possible  to  marry  and  live  comfortably  (in  Eng- 
land)on  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  It  may  be  well 
to  say  that  the  young  lady  was  a  parson's  daughter 
and  the  bridegroom  a  clerk  in  a  government  office. 
What  will  strike  most  people  about  the  estimate  of 
annual  expenditure,  is  the  comparative  extravagance 
of  the  young  couple  upon  dress.  As  will  be  seen, 
their  backs  were,  after  their  mouths,  the  most  costly 
items. 

Rent S  125  00 

Rates  and  taxes 50  00 

Gas 25  00 

Coals 5000 

Wages 70  00 

Weekly  bills 520  00 

Wine  and  beer 50  00 

Clothes 200  00 

Traveling 50  00 

Extras no  00 

Total    $i>250  00 

By  dint  of  endless  feminine  ingenuity,  and  the 
making  and  draping  of  all  manner  of  things  herself, 
the  bride  (the  husband  seems,  as  usual,  to  have 
counted  for  very  little)  managed  to  screw  the  fur- 
nishing account  into  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
thus  apportioned  : 

Dining-room $  90  00 

Drawing-room 50  00 

Bedrooms 105  00 

Hall  and  staircase 25  00 

Kitchen 25  00 

Linen 50  00 

Cutlery '. 10  00 

Glass  and  china 25  00 

Plate 40  00 

Extras 30  00 

Total $450  00 

"  I  do  not  think,"  the  author  remarks,  "  it  possible 
to  furnish  a  house  for  much  less  than  this."  Nor  do 
we.  But  the  trousseau  was  the  greatest  tour  de 
force  of  them  all.  Here,  again,  the  bride  and  her 
sisters  worked  hard  and  economically.  If  they  had 
not,  they  would  never  have  confined  its  cost  within 
these  narrow  limits  : 

Underlinen $  21  60 

Boots  and  shoes 6  50 

Gloves 2  50 

Hats 4  40 

Jacket 5  25 

Wedding-dress,  etc 12  50 

Gray  dress 0  25 

Homespun  ditto 7  00 

Blue-serge  ditto 7  00 

Three  print  ditto 4  50 

Two  cotton  blouses 75 

Vieux  rose  evening-dress 10  00 

Black  net  ditto 5  00 

Sundries 3  75 

Total $100  00 

But  are  not  nine  dresses  rather  out  of  proportion 
to  the  (apparently)  two  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  ? 


At  a  diplomat's  ball  in  Rome  recently  a  novel 
figure  was  introduced  in  the  cotillon — a  fencing  fig- 
ure. Here  is  a  description  of  it,  with  the  caution 
that  it  ought  only  to  be  attempted  by  experienced 
swordsmen,  to  prevent  all  chance  of  an  accident. 
With  this  point  settled,  "  a  little  powder-puff,  liber- 
ally sprinkled,  may  be  fixed  to  the  end  of  the  foil. 
i  This  will  leave  its  snowy  mark  on  the  opponent's 
coat  each  time  the  successful  man  pricks  him,  and 
when  a  vital  part  is  touched,  the  weapons  are 
dropped,  and  the  victor  waltzes  away  with  his  prize. 
Half-a-dozen  couples  may  try  this  at  a  time,  if  the 
foils  be  plentiful." 


In  discussing  the-  plans  of  the  new  Metropolitan 
Club  (says  the  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser  J , 
it  has  been  suggested  that  the  restaurant  attached  to 
it  will  be  alike  accessible  to  the  members  and  to  their 
families.  There  is  at  present  but  one  club  in  New 
York  where  the  men  and  women  of  a  family  can  go 
together.  This  is  the  riding  club — an  organization 
which  owes  much  of  its  popularity  to  the  freedom  it 
allows  its  members  in  this  respect.  The  club  in  gen- 
eral must,  doubtless,  undergo  the  same  evolution 
that  has  been  so  noticeable  in  all  business  ventures 
in  recent  years.  It  must  combine  its  attractions. 
At  the  present  time  the  number  of  clubs  in  New 
York  is  legion,  if  we  go  outside  of  those  which  are 
purely  social  in  their  functions.  Any  new  club  to  be 
successful,  with  such  an  array  catering  to  all  tastes, 
must  offer  new  and  improved  attractions.  There  is 
hardly  a  gentleman  in  New  York  to-day  who  does 
not  belong  to  some  one  of  the  existing  institutions, 
while  the  chances  are  that  he  belongs  to  two,  three, 
and  often  more.  He  belongs  to  the  Manhattan  or 
Union  League  on  account  of  his  politics  ;  to  the 
University  because  of  his  collegiate  affiliations  ;  to 
the  Seawanhaka  or  New  York  Yacht  Club  according 
to  the  size  of  his  boats  or  the  depth  of  his  aquatic 
enthusiasm  ;  to  the  Manhattan  or  New  York  Athletic 
Club  in  order  to  keep  his  mind  and  body  sound  ;  to 
the  Grolier  in  order  to  titillate  his  sense  of  the  beau- 
tiful when  scanning  the  bindings  in  his  library. 
Each  of  these  clubs  is  a  drain  on  his  pocket  and  a 
constant  one.  His  one  or  two  visits  to  his  club  dur- 
ing the  winter  foots  up  from  twenty-five  to  seventy- 
five  dollars  a  year,  so  that  membership  in  a  half- 
dozen  respectable  clubs  means  not  a  little  in  the  way 
of  expense  for  the  mere  privilege  of  entering  the 
place,  after  which  other  expenses  are  to  be  reckoned 
according  to  the  conviviality  of  each  member. 
There  is  manifestly  in  this  some  room  for  improve- 
ment. In  the  sumptuous  new  buildings  which  each 
club  puts  up,  it  is  certain  that  the  greater  the  free- 
dom allowed  to  members  and  the  more  varied  the 


attractions  within,  the  greater  their  popularity 
and  success.  The  billiard-room  in  former  days  was 
the  one  attraction  deemed  necessary  to  a  well-ap- 
pointed club.  The  restaurant  has  now  been  added  ; 
the  well-appointed  library,  the  reading-room,  the 
picture-gallery  have  yet  to  come,  while  the  gymna- 
sium has  also  become  a  necessity.  That  club  will 
be  the  club  of  the  great  metropolis  which  can  offer 
something  to  every  polite  taste,  while  there  is  no 
doubt  but  the  one  in  which  the  family,  not  the  man 
alone,  is  recognized  would  be  a  popular  thing  from 
the  start. 

To  be  presented,  an  American  must  go  through 
certain  prescribed  formalities,  in  Dresden.  We  have 
no  minister,  only  a  consul.  Alter  finding  some  one 
who  has  already  been  received,  to  make  the  presen- 
tation when  the  time  comes,  an  application  to  the 
consul  is  in  order.  He  sends  the  name  of  the 
would-be  debutante  to  the  minister  in  Berlin,  who 
returns  it,  vouching  for  the  respectability  of  his 
country- people.  This  certificate  of  manners  and 
morals  is  forwarded  to  the  lord  high  chamberlain  or 
some  such  dignitary,  and  the  news  of  the  approach- 
ing presentation  is  thus  broken  gently  and  gradually 
to  royalty  itself.  The  court  dress  for  ladies  includes 
a  train  four  yards  long,  hair  dressed  high,  with  feath- 
ers, and  bodice  cut  well  off  the  shoulders,  in  the  style 
familiar  to  Godey's  Lady's  Books  of  the  year  i860. 
As  the  trains  are  never  allowed  to  fall,  they  seem  like 
a  waste  of  good  material.  It  is  permitted  only  to 
royalty  to  sweep  through  the  halls  of  dazzling  light 
with  a  glory  of  velvet  or  brocade  in  its  wake.  Hum- 
bler dames  must  carry  their  trains  over  their  arms. 
Eight  hundred  officers  in  full-dress  uniform  were  not 
to  be  sneezed  at  from  a  spectacular  point  of  view, 
and  the  gentlemen  present,  unlucky  enough  not  to 
belong  to  the  military  persuasion,  cut  pretty  figures 
in  velvet  knee-breeches,  silk  stockings,  and  buckled 
shoes.  Foreigners  take  kindly  to  these  eccentricities 
of  costume,  but  the  American  men  who  go  to  court 
are  few  and  far  between,  simply  because,  in  their 
own  graphic  terms,  they  hate  to  make  fools  of  them- 
selves rigged  out  like  scarecrows  in  an  old-fashioned 
picture  book. 

"It  may  be  true,"  said  a  man's  sister,  "that 
women  talk  a  great  deal  about  dress  and  fashion, 
but  men  are  talking  all  the  time  about  money  or 
about  business,  and  I  don't  think  we  show  our  in- 
feriority by  taking  up  questions  that  involve  the  ap- 
plication of  art  and  beauty  in  real  life  and  that  make 
society  attractive."  Her  brother  admitted  the  argu- 
ment at  once. 

"  The  progress  of  total  abstinence  in  dinner-giv- 
ing circles,"  my  newspaper  tells  me  (writes  James 
Payn),  "  causes  a  certain  amount  of  embarrassment 
now  and  then.  .  .  .  A  slight  chill  of  disappointment 
is  felt  when  the  lemonade  and  iced  water  are  handed 
round."  This  latter  circumstance  I  can  easily  be- 
lieve, and  a  very  delicate  way  my  newspaper  has  of 
putting  it.  I  have  no  experience  of  the  outrage  in 
question  myself,  but,  if  it  was  committed  upon  me, 
I  should  at  once  go  for  the  6pergne.  To  sacrifice 
the  most  valuable  article  on  the  table  would  be,  as 
the  novelists  say,  "the  work  of  an  instant."  The 
only  way  to  meet  such  a  monstrous  breach  of  hos- 
pitality is  evidently  to  pretend  to  be  mad,  and  not  to 
have  observed  it.  Your  teetotal  friend  is  intelligible; 
when  you  go  to  dine  with  him,  you  put  your  flask  in 
your  pocket  ;  but  your  friend  who  becomes  tee- 
total without  informing  you  of  his  conversion  (or  im- 
mersion), and  gives  you  lemonade  witrj  your  soup, 
is  not  a  person  to  be  tolerated.  A  couple  of  glasses 
of  wine  suffice  me.  I  take  them,  as  the  apostle 
did,  "  for  ray  stomach's  sake,"  because  they  give  me 
a  relish  for  my  food  ;  but  for  one's  host  to  turn  his 
house  into  a  home  for  inebriates  without  warning, 
seems  a  high-handed  outrage  in  an  Utica,  indeed. 
It  may  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old  plan  of 
making  you  sit  after  dinner  drinking  claret  and  con- 
versing upon  the  vintages — which  is  really  meta- 
physics— i.  e.,  "  talking  of  what  you  do  not  under- 
stand to  people  who  do  not  understands^  / "  but, 
surely,  there  is  a  medium  in  these  matters — some- 
thing between  lemonade  and  a  magnum.  If 
novelty  is  the  thing  desired  (and  probably  this  is 
what  Ues  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  fads  and  follies), 
a  much  greater  sensation  (and  little  less  indignation) 
would  be  produced  by  substituting  vegetables  for 
the  meat  and  porridge  for  the  soup.  As,  in  either 
case,  it  would  certainly  be  the  last  time  that  any 
self-respecting  guest  would  dine  with  you,  this  seems 
to  be  the  better,  because  the  cheaper,  plan. 


"  Club  life  as  it  at  present  exists  for  men  and 
women  admits  of  no  comparison,"  said  a  club-man, 
the  other  day  ;  "one  is  occupation  ;  the  other  is 
leisure.  A  woman  goes  to  her  club-meetings  as  part 
of  the  serious  work  of  her  day  ;  a  man  goes  to  his 
when  his  work  is  over,  and  the  moment  for  rest  has 
come.  Women's  clubs  are  all  aims  and  ambitions  ; 
ours  are  all  idleness  and  dolce  far  niente.  Even  the 
Ladies'  Club,  which  is  more  of  a  lounging  place,  or 
intended  to  be  such,  than  other  city  clubs  run  by 
women,  is  not  steadily  and  daily  patronized  as  a 
man's  club  is.  A  woman  does  not  care  to  dawdle  in 
public.  I  know,  for  I  have  a  wife,  daughters,  and 
sisters.  When  one  of  them  wants  to  take  her  ease 
luxuriously,  she  goes  to  her  own  room,  puts  on  a 
loose  gown,  and  nestles  among  her  sofa-cushions. 
When  a  woman  is  abroad,  she  is  trim  and  unrelax- 


ing,  mentally  as  well  as  physically,  and  she  still  con- 
siders her  club  '  abroad.'  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore it  will  stand  to  her  as  it  does  to  a  man,  in  the 
light  of  a  second  home." 


A  writer  in  the  Evening  Sun  says  :  This  is  the  sea- 
son of  the  year  when  all  the  unregenerate  in  a  man's 
nature  comes  out.  It  comes  out  in  this  way.  Some 
morning  his  wife  says  to  him,  briskly  :  "  My  dear, 
I've  been  looking  through  the  closets  preparatory  to 
house -cleaning,  and  I  find  that  your  closet  is  just 
full  of  clothes,  and  I  wish  you'd  pick  out  what 
you  want  to  keep  and  what  I  may  give  away." 
Then  there  are  two  ways,  in  one  of  which  the  unre- 
generate in  the  man  displays  itself.  If  he  is  nothing 
of  a  diplomat,  but  only  an  out-and-outer,  he  blurts 
out:  "Give  away  my  clothes?  Not  a  thing!  I 
haven't  got  enough  now  to  put  me  through  the  sea- 
son." "  But,  my  dear,"  says  his  wife,  "  there's  that 
heavy  overcoat  you  haven't  worn  for  two  winters. 
Surely  you  don't  want  that  next  summer,  do  you?" 
The  sarcasm  finds  the  loose  joint  in  his  armor. 
"  Yes,  I  do,"  he  bursts  out,  emphatically  ;  "  I  want 
every  blessed  rag  in  that  closet,  and  I  don't  want 
you  to  meddle  with  them.  If  I  were  to  let  you  give 
my  things  away,  I'd  wake  up  some  morning  without 
a  suit  to  my  back."  And  being  a  woman,  wise  in 
her  day  and  generation,  she  says  not  another  word. 
But,  the  very  next  day,  she  gives  away  five  coats, 
ten  waistcoats,  four  pairs  of  trousers,  and  two  top- 
coats. And  her  husband  never  knows  it.  The  other 
type  of  husband  is  diplomatic.  When  his  wife 
makes  her  suggestion  to  him,  he  not  only  promises 
to  look  over  the  things  at  once,  but  he  does  it.  His 
wife  attends  upon  the  performance.  "  Now,"  he 
begins,  didactically,  as  he  makes  the  first  plunge  into 
the  closet,  "  I'll  make  a  pile  on  this  side  of  all  the 
things  I  don't  want  and  on  that  side  of  all  the  things 
I  do."  "  Yes,  dear,"  says  his  wife.  "There  !  "  with 
satisfaction,  as  he  pulls  out  the  coat  to  a  heavy  suit, 
"  that's  the  coat  I  was  looking  for  the  other  day. 
I'm  going  to  finish  out  the  cold  weather  with  this." 
So  it  goes  over  on  the  do-pile.  The  next  thing  he 
fishes  out  is"  a  pair  of  light  trousers.  "  Now, 
these,"  he  remarks,  meditatively,  as  he  pulls  the 
legs  carefully  and  lays  them  down  on  the  do- 
pile —  "these  I'm  going  to  have  put  in  order 
and  get  lots  of  wear  out  of  all  summer."  Then 
comes  a  shabby,  heavy  overcoat.  "  This  I  shall 
want  for  blizzard  weather  next  winter.  I  want 
you  to  pack  that  away  where  moths  won't  get  into 
it."  Over  goes  that  on  the  do-pile.  So  does  the 
next  and  the  next  and  the  next  and  the  next.  When 
the  operation  is  complete,  there  is  a  pile  on  one  side 
that  covers  half  the  floor  and  is  nearly  as  high  as 
the  man's  head.  On  the  other  side  lie  two  waist- 
coats and  an  old  straw  hat.  That  is  what  she  may 
give  away.  And  every  garment  in  the  do-pile  has 
been  so  skillfully  utilized  in  the  imagination  of  the 
wearer,  that  the  wife  knows  the  perils  of  disposing 
of  them,  and  does  not  try  it.  A  comparison  between 
men  and  women  in  their  love  for  many  possessions, 
when  it  comes  to  clothes,  will  show  always  that  it  is 
men  who  cling  to  their  old  clothes,  and  not  women. 
Why,  most  men  are  perfect  magpies  about  their  gar- 
ments. No  matter  how  frayed  or  shabby  or  soiled 
a  garment  is,  no  matter  how  impossible  it  is  that  be 
should  ever  want  it,  he  would  no  more  think  of  part- 
ing with  it  than  he  would  with  his  scalp-lock.  And 
as  for  getting  clothes  enough,  no  man  ever  did  that. 
The  writer  knows  one  man  who  has  eighteen  over- 
coats and  forty-three  pairs  of  shoes,  and'he  could 
not  be  induced  to  sell,  give  away,  or  pawn  a  blessed 
one  of  the  coats  or  pair  of  the  shoes. 


A  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
says:  "One  of  the  funniest  sights  in  London  at 
present  is  found  in  the  hats  worn  by  the  young 
women.  At  various  times,  the  hat  of  the  New  York 
female  has  dwindled  to  humorously  small  propor- 
tions, but  never  has  it  faded  to  the  atomic  size  of  this 
present  hint  of  head-covering  now  fixed  upon  the 
head  of  feminine  London.  An  abundance  of  hair  is 
also  fashionable  at  just  this  time,  and  with  the  small 
butter-plate  arrangement,  slapped  at  a  sharp  angle 
precisely  on  the  front  of  a  great  bush  of  frizzed  locks, 
the  young  women  seen  about  are  better  than  any- 
thing in  the  current  burlesques.  Another  peculiar 
feminine  fashion  of  the  day  is  that  of  the  low  shoe. 
The  choicest  girls  in  Mayfair  wear  only  the  low  shoe 
in  the  sloppiest  and  coldest  weather.  The  sensible 
walking-shoe  of  the  British  maiden  is  one  of  the 
myths  that  are  so  plentiful  in  the  records  of  the  En- 
glish, for  while  she  exposes  her  ankles  to  the  gaze  of 
man  and  the  breeze -of  the  north,  she  makes  a  sad- 
dening attempt  to  utilize  the  high  French  heel  and 
pointed  toe,  which,  considering  the  national  failing, 
is  a  very  large  job  for  her  to  accomplish  successfully. 
The  hair,  the  hat,  and  the  shoe  of  the  West-End 
beauty  are  the  only  conspicuous  distinctions  that  ex- 
ist between  her  and  her  American  cousin.  Her  gar- 
ments are  similar  to  and  as  attractive  as  those  worn 
by  the  belles  of  Murray  Hill." 


To  promote  digestion,  and  for  use  as  a  stomachic, 
after  the  mid-day  meal,  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills  have 
no  equal. 

—  The  "Fasso"  Corset,  manufactured  in 
France,  is  superior  to  any  other  corset.  It  is  un- 
equaled  as  to  perfection  of  form  and  fit,  is  made  of 
the  best  material,  and  hand  sewn.  Mme.  McGuire, 
707  Sutter  Street,  Pacific  Coast  Agent. 
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COMFORT. 
Is  it  to  be  Found  in  America? 

There  have  recently  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Tribune  several  curious  papers  contrasting  life  in 
America  and  Europe.  They  are  written  by  "An 
English  ex-Diplomatist,"  and  betray  a  wide  knowl- 
edge of  the  world.  In  his  latest  paper  he  says  : 
America  is  a  great  country,  a  glorious  country,  a 
land  of  boundless  resources  and  possibilities,  but  it 
is  not  a  comfortable  country.  The  deficiency  is 
chiefly  attributable  to  the  relative  newness  of  the 
countrv,  and  to  its  mental  and  physical  activity. 
Idleness  may  be  said  to  be  unknown  in  the  United 
States.  There  are  no  drones.  It  is  this  universal 
expenditure  of  energy  that  renders  comfort  utterly 
impossible. 

With  regard  to  dress  and  to  the  manner  of  enjoy- 
ing amusements,  such  as  music,  the  drama,  etc.,  the 
Orientals  far  excel  the  English  in  point  of  comfort. 
What  more  uncomfortable  garb  can  there  be  than 
that  in  which  both  men  and  women  of  the  civilized 
Occident  are  arrayed?  The  fair  sex,  with  its  cor- 
sets, its  tight-fitting  gowns,  its  unnatural  shoes  ;  and 
the  men,  with  their  hideous  silk-hats,  their  equally 
ugly  coats  and  waistcoats  that  impede  every  natural 
movement,  and  their  extraordinary  nether  garments 
— all  compare  most  unfavorably  with  the  Orientals, 
such  as,  for  instance,  the  Arabs.  The  latter  are 
arrayed  in  a  loose,  flowing  garb  that  drapes  them 
gracefully,  and  which  neither  interferes  with  the 
process  of  digestion,  nor  hampers  the  movements  of 
the  wearer.  While  in  Japan,  I  used  invariably  to 
don  the  dress  of  the  country  when  attending  native 
banquets.  I  did  not  do  this  for  the  sake  of  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  the  loose  robes,  but  solely 
out  of  regard  for  the  fact  that  the  dishes  were  ex- 
ceedingly indigestible,  and  that  the  close-fitting 
nature  of  my  European  clothes  would  inevitably 
have  arrested  the  functions  of  my  sorely  tried  diges- 
tion, involving  great  discomfort.  This,  to  my  mind, 
was  infinitely  preferable  to  being  obliged  to  unbut- 
ton not  only  the  higher  but  also  the  lower  buttons 
of  the  waistcoat,  as  one  sees  almost  every  old 
gourmet  do  in  France  and  Germany,  when  enjoying 
a  good  dinner. 

No  one  can  imagine  how  comfortable  these  loose 
Oriental  clothes  are  until  one  has  tried  them.  They 
impart  such  a  sense  of  freedom  and  of  full  and  fair 
play  for  every  movement  and  every  muscle.  The 
absence  of  anything  to  hamper  the  latter  is  not 
without  exercising  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
mind,  which  enjoys  the  reflected  freedom  of  the 
body.* 

Another  delightful  phase  of  comfort  in  the  Orient 
is  the  absence  of  the  necessity  to  be  seated  on  a 
chair  during  banquets  and  dinners.  It  is  impossible 
to  conceive  anything  more  barbarous  than  the  ordi- 
nary dining-room  chairs,  which  are  usually  the  most 
uncomfortable  in  the  entire  establishment.  Indeed,  I 
know  of  only  one  house  which  forms  an  exception 
to  the  rule.  It  is  that  of  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.  P.,  of  fisheries  fame.  The  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman, who,  notwithstanding  his  three  marriages  and 
his  radical  political  opinions,  is  something  of  a 
sybarite,  provides  comfortable  arm-chairs  for  the 
guests  seated  around  his  hospitable  board.  He  has 
the  good  sense  to  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  culinary  chef-  d'eeuvres  if 
seated  on  an  uncomfortable  chair,  one  of  those 
abominations,  for  instance,  with  straight,  high,  nar- 
row backs,  and  equally  narrow  and  hard  ledges. 
Comfortable,  however,  as  I  have  found  the  chairs 
around  Mr.  Chamberlain's  dinner-table,  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  prefer  the  Oriental  method  of  dining  in  a 
recumbent  position,  with  my  legs  on  a  level  with  the 
remainder  of  my  body.  The  position  of  the  body 
when  seated  in  a  chair  is  neither  a  natural  one  nor 
yet  a  healthy  one.  For  it  necessitates  a  considerable 
amount  of  heavy  drinking  in  order  to  prevent  the 
tendency  of  the  blood  to  concentrate  itself  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  legs,  and  to  send  it  coursing  to 
the  head  by  way  of  restoring  the  normal  circulation. 
No  better  illustration  of  the  evil  effects  of  a  sitting 
position  at  meals  can  be  found  than  in  the  prev- 
alence of  gout  among  those  noted  for  sitting  the 
longest  over  their  dinner,  namely,  the  English. 

In  their  mode,  loo,  of  enjoying  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, the  Orientals  understand  how  to  do  so 
with  considerably  more  comfort  than  Western  na- 
tions. 

Instead  of  silting  in  cramped  positions  on  awk- 
wardly construcled  chairs,  as  we  are  forced  to  do, 
they  either  squat  comfortably  on  the  ground  or  else 
recline  in  easy  and  graceful  altitudes  on  cushions. 
The  extent  to  which  the  enjoyment  of  a  drama,  and 
more  particularly  of  an  opera  or  concert,  is  increased 
by  the  entire  ease  and  comfort  of  the  body  is  simply 
inconceivable.  Why  does  not  some  enterprising 
manager  fit  up  the  boxes  of  his  house  with  soft 
cushions,  arranged  divan  fashion  on  the  floor  of  the 
lege,  and,  with  a  low  and  thin  hand-rail,  about  three 
inches  high,  similar  to  those  customary  in  Japanese 
thealres,  in  lieu  of  the  unsightly  three-foot  balus- 
trades that  disfigure  even  such  fine  operas  as  those 
of  Paris  and  Vienna  ?  How  much  more  charming 
would  be  the  aspect  of  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York,  for  instance,  on  a  Patli  night,  if  there  were  no 
balcony-like  balustrade  to  cut  off  from  the  view  of 

e  remainder  of  the  audience  all  but  the  head  and 

1  .  ldeis  of  the  fair  occupants  of  the  hges  i  What 
-ids  can  there  possibly  be  for  debarring  us  from 


the  privilege  of  a  glimpse  at  the  microscopic  feet  of 
the  lovely  New  Yorkaises — feet  which  would  appear 
like  the  anther  of  a  beautiful  flower  amid  the  petals 
formed  by  the  dainty  frou-frou  of  lace-skirts  ? 

A  lady  to  whom  I  was  propounding  these  theories 
a  few  days  ago,  put  forward  the  objection  that  re- 
cumbent attitudes,  although  possible  when  arrayed 
in  Oriental  garb,  were  rendered  exceedingly  difficult 
by  the  exigencies — may  I  add  the  exiguity — of  the 
dress  imposed  upon  the  women  of  the  world  by  the 
famous  couturiers  of  Paris.  In  this,  however,  she 
was  mistaken.  For  most  of  the  wealthy  Levantines 
obtain  all  their  gowns  from  Paris.  Their  dresses  in- 
variably represent  le  dernier  cri  de  la  mode — the 
latest  scream  of  fashion — and  yet  they  never  seem  to 
prevent  their  wearers  from  lounging  on  huge  divans, 
with  their  feet,  not  on  the  floor,  but  on  the  cushions 
beside  them,  in  attitudes  that  constitute  the  quintes- 
sence of  graceful  ease  and  repose.  As  an  illustration 
thereof,  I  would  cite  Her  Excellency  Mine.  Nubar 
Pacha,  the  Armenian  wife  of  the  most  famous 
Oriental  statesman  of  the  present  age.  She  is  no 
longer  young,  having  attained  the  dignity  of  grand- 
mother, and  she  is  not  beautiful,  but  she  is  wonder- 
fully graceful  and  stately.  She  has  that  art  which 
so  few  women  possess,  namely,  that  of  a  perfect 
walk,  something  that  is  neither  a  skip,  a  patter,  nor 
a  waddle,  and  when  she  enters  a  room  every  head  is 
turned  to  see  the  hard-featured,  ill-favored  old  dame 
moving  forward  with  sweet  and  stately  dignity  to 
greet  the  hostess.  Graceful  in  her  walk,  she  is 
equally  graceful  when  seated  on  a  broad,  low  divan 
smoking  a  papilletto  and  with  her  feet  on  the  cush- 
ions by  her  side.  Obviously  I  am  at  a  loss  to  de- 
scribe  just  how  she  manages  to  curl  herself  up  in  this 
peculiar  yet  graceful  manner.  I  can '  only  describe 
the  result,  which  is  eminently  charming  and  conveys 
the  impression  of  the  most  perfect  ease  and  comfort. 
The  divans,  of  course,  must  always  be  very  low  and 
of  immense  width — wide  enough,  in  fact,  to  force  a 
person  who  wishes  to  sit  well  back  toward  the  wall 
to  raise  his  feet  from  the  ground.  Most  of  the 
couches,  sofas,  and  divans  that  I  have  seen  in  the 
United  States  are  both  narrow  and  high,  and  their 
mere  aspect  is  sufficient  to  frighten  away  any  sus- 
picion of  comfort. 

The  philosophy  of  chairs  is  likewise  a  science  that 
has  not  as  yet  been  explored  to  any  extent  in  this 
country.  Where — save,  perhaps,  in  one  or  two 
New  York  clubs — is  it  possible  to  find  a  really  com- 
fortable chair,  one  of  those  very  low,  very  deep, 
very  broad,  and  delightfully  soft  arm-chairs,  with 
the  back  sloping  just  enough  to  rest  every  portion  of 
the  back  ?  Chairs  such  as  these  are  to  be  found  in 
every  well-equipped  English  household,  and  con- 
tribute materially  to  maintenance  of  the  equanimity 
and  imperturbability  of  temper  for  which  Britons  are 
so  famous.  It  is  simply  impossible  to  retain  any 
vestige  of  ill-humor  when  thus  seated,  and  the  most 
wooden-jointed  and  awkward  of  men  will  uncon- 
sciously lapse  into  a  pose  of  graceful  ease  when  re- 
clining in  one  of  these  British  arm-chairs.  Neither 
the  French  nor  the  Germans,  nor,  in  fact,  any  other 
European  nation,  except  the  English,  seem  to  pos- 
sess the  correct  idea  as  to  what  constitutes  a  comfort- 
able chair. 

The  question  of  chairs  naturally  suggests  other 
features  of  home-life  which  the  English  contrive  to 
render  more  comfortable  than  their  American 
cousins.  How  many  bath-rooms  are  there,  for  in- 
stance, in  New  York,  or  in  any  other  city  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  ledge  of  the  bath-tub  is 
on  a  level  with  the  floor,  and  where  one  is  not  put 
to  the  inconvenience  of  bestriding  a  species  of  high 
balustrade  before  stepping  into  the  water  ?  Then, 
too,  the  wash-hand  basins  in  the  dressing-rooms  of 
American  houses  are  generally  of  the  stationary 
kind,  which,  although  well  enough  in  a  club-house 
lavatory,  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  dressing-rooms 
that  adjoin  sleeping  apartments.  For,  notwith- 
standing their  magnificence — there  is  one  hospitable 
house  that  I  know  of  at  Philadelphia  where  each  of 
the  bedrooms  is  furnished  with  a  kind  of  three- 
bareled  stationary  lavatory,  which  comprises  a  large 
basin  for  the  face,  a  smaller  basin  adjoining  for 
washing  the  hands,  and  a  little  wee  basin  destined 
for  the  teeth,  all  three  equipped  with  a  multitude  of 
intricate  silver  faucets — the  presence  of  the  waste- 
pipes  invariably  creates  a  suspicion  of  sewer  gas. 
Infinitely  preferable  and  more  comfortable  in  every 
way  are  the  gigantic  wash-basins,  about  a  yard  in 
diameter,  and  at  least  eighteen  inches  deep,  which 
fit  into  a  kind  of  light,  circular,  and  skeleton 
frame-work  stand  of  oak  or  mahogany.  Every- 
thing is  open.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  stuffi- 
ness, as  in  the  case  of  the  stationary  wash-stand, 
and  the  huge  china  bowl  placed  at  a  con- 
venient level  from  the  ground  gives  to  the  water 
contained  therein  a  more  than  usually  refreshing 
and  attractive  appearance.  N'or  do  the  majority  of 
the  boudoirs,  salons,  and  drawing-rooms — parlor  is, 
j  I  believe,  the  correct  expression  here — which  I  have 
J  seen  in  this  country,  convey  the  idea  of  much  com- 
j  fort.  In  many,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  lux- 
ury displayed,  and  in  some  few  a  good  deal  of  artistic 
taste.  But  somehow  or  other,  the  note  of  comfort 
is  absent.  It  is  due  partly  to  the  want  of  that  pe- 
culiar English  knack  of  arrangement,  partly  to  the 
failure  to  attain  the  right  note  of  harmony,  which  is 
either  ignored  or  exaggerated,  and  partly,  too,  to  the 
love  which  people  here  seem  to  possess  for  crowding 
their  rooms  to  such  an  extent  with  bric-a-brac  and 
works  of  art,  of  more  or  less  doubtful  value,  that  there 


is  hardly  place  to  turn,  and  the  eye  becomes  fatigued 
by  the  aspect  of  the  rooms. 

Well-trained  and  experienced  servants,  who  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  comfort  of  home-life  in  Eng- 
land, are  few  and  far  between  in  America.  And  yet 
a  good  servant  is  indispensable  to  the  enjoyment  of 
comfort,  while  the  latter  is  placed  out  of  reach  by 
the  presence  of  unsatisfactory  domestics  who,  cither 
from  ignorance,  carelessness,  or  sheer  malice,  harass 
and  annoy  in  a  thousand  trifling  matters  and  make 
the  life  of  their  employers  miserable.  Even  the  best 
and  most  highly  recommended  of  English  servants 
appear  to  lose  their  good  qualities  after  a  few 
months'  residence  in  this  country.  Everything  con- 
tributes to  spoil  them  and  to  blunt  that  species  of 
Servants'  Hall  tact — it  is  a  precious  and  highly 
prized  quality — which  renders  them  so  powerful  an 
ingredient  of  comfort  in  England.  This  is  partly 
attributable  to  the  employers,  who  err  either  on  the 
side  of  familiarity  or  on  that  of  superciliousness,  and 
who,  by  failing  to  maintain  the  Juste  milieu  in  their 
treatment  of  the  servants,  quickly  foiTeit  the  respect 
of  the  latter. 


I 


DCXI.— Bill   of    Fare     for   Six    Persons,    Sunday, 

March  29,  1891. 

Clear  Soup. 

Smelts  a  l'rLspagnole,  Mashed  Potatoes. 

Kidney  in  Erochettes. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 

Baked  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Spring  Lamb.     Mint  Sauce. 

Asparagus  Salad. 
Cream  Meringues,  Orange  Cake. 
Kidney  in  Brochettes.  —  Split  the  kidneys  in  four 
lengths  and  then  cut  in  rather  small  pieces.  Cut  fat  salt  pork 
in  pieces  of  the  same  size  as  the  pieces  of  kidney— the  fatty 
part  of  the  kidney  must  not  be  used— then  salt  and  pepper 
t'-e  kidney ;  take  a  common  skewer  and  run  it  through  a 
piece  of  kidney  and  then  through  a  piece  of  fat  pork  ;  repeat 
this  until  the  skewer  is  full.  Fill  as  many  skewers  as  are 
necessary,  put  the  skewers  in  a  bake-pan,  spread  a  Hide  but- 
ter over  the  kidney  and  salt  pork,  cover  the  bottom  of  the 
pan  only  with  cold  water,  and  bake.  While  in  the  oven  turn 
and  baste  occasionally. 


THEIR    EASTER    BONNETS. 

The  Pious  Maiden  Speaks. 
I  will  don  it — 
My  new  bonnet ; 
And  this  Easier 
'T  has  increased  to 
A  horticultural  garden  with  a  floral  fair  upon  it. 

How  it  towers 
With  its  flowers ; 
How  it  leaneth 
Toward  the  zenith. 
With  its  spire  pointing  upward  to  a  fairer  world  than  ours. 

"Bove  the  choir, 
Higher,  higher, 
Higher  roomage 
For  its  plumage 
To  the  highest  empyrean  see  it  tower  and  aspire. 

Thus  it  voices 
My  soul's  choices 
To  climb  onward 
Ever  sunward. 
Up  above  the  strife  and  turmoil  of  this  world's  discordant 
noises. 

Yes,  this  bonnet, 
When  I  don  it, 
Gives  me  reverence 
And  benevolence, 
For  I  always  climb  up  heavenward  when  I  fix  my  thoughts 
upon  it.  — .J.  IV.  Foss. 

A  Husband's  View. 

Oh,  well  worthy  of  a  sonnet 

Is  die  dainty,  litde  bonnet 
That  my  wife  will  wear  on  Easter 
When  she  goes  to  church  with  me ; 

Flowers,  ribbon,  lace,  and  feather 

Blending  prettily  together 
Make  a  poem  most  exquisite 
And  a  work  of  art  to  see. 

When  it's  time  to  wear  the  bonnet 

By  the  mirror  she  will  don  it, 
And  I'll  see  her  smile  of  triumph 
As  she,  blushing,  turns  to  show 

Me  that  lovely  Easter  treasure ; 

How  her  eyes  will  dance  with  pleasure 
At  my  gaze  of  admiration 
And  the  praise  I  shall  bestow. 

Then  111  walk  beside  that  bonnet. 
Glancing,  oh,  so  proudly  on  it, 

Up  the  aisle  on  Easter  moming 

With  the  dearest  one  on  earth, 
And  I'll  nodce  the  attention 
(Which  I  afterwards  will  mention) 

That  the  other  women  pay  it 

For  its  beauty  and  its  worth. 

Oh,  all  worthy  of  a  sonnet 

Is  the  dainty  little  bonnet 
That  till  Easter  must  be  hiding 
All  its  glory  on  a  shelf ; 

But  the  sweetest  thing  about  it 

Is  -though  other  husbands  doubt  it — 
That  my  wife,  to  save  my  pocket, 
Planned  and  made  it  all  herself. 

— H.  C.  Dodge  in  New  York  World. 


The  Anxious  Maiden. 
At  service  on  Easter  an  anxious  look 
Marred  her  beauty  fair  as,  o'er  her  book, 
The  church  she  scanned  with  an  eager  glance. 
She  was  watching  a  charming  rival,  perchance, 
Or  else— but,  ah  no  !  this  maiden  devout 
Flirted  not  in  church  if  she  did  without. 
'Twas  the  beautiful  sight  that  met  her  eyes : 
Bonnets  of  every  description  and  size. 
Some  trimmed  with  birds,  and  flowers,  and  lace, 
Some  ugly,  some  pretty,  some  out  of  place, 
Some  large,  others  small — in  fact,  she  saw  there 
Every  assortment  that  woman  can  wear. 
And  as  she  glanced  over  the  splendid  array 
Her  fears  and  misgivings  all  faded  away, 
While  her  face  gamed  a  look  of  sweet  content, 
For  Iter  bonnet  money  had  been  well  spent. 

•  —Bazar. 

BeWedere. 

It  begins  to  look  as  if  Belvedere  were  going  to  be 
the  most  popular  summer  resort  near  San  Francisco 
this  year.  A  number  of  the  most  pleasantly  situated 
lots  have  been  bought  by  prominent  people,  and 
they  intend  to  have  their  houses  up  and  to  occupy 
them  by  midsummer.  Their  presence  at  Belvedere 
will  give  a  distinct  tone  to  the  society  there,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  by  the  end  of  summer  Belvedere 
will  be  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  fashionable 
suburb  of  San  Francisco,  in  fact  "the  Tuxedo  of 
California,"  as  it  has  already  been  called.  But  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  peninsula  formerly  known  as 
Kershaw's  Island  should  become  a  summer  resort  ; 
for  years  it  has  been  known  as  the  only  place  on  the 
bay  where  the  summer  fogs  never  came,  but  it 
was  difficult  of  access.  Now  it  takes  but  a  few 
minutes  to  ride  in  the  swift  ferry-boats  from  San 
Francisco  to  Belvedere.  The  climtite  is  always 
delightful  there,  the  views  are  varied  and  magni- 
ficent, pleasant  walks  and  drives  abound  both 
on  the  peninsula  and  on  the  mainland,  the  harbor 
and  other  shores  give  excellent  opportunity  for  the 
aquatic  sports,  as  swimming,  rowing,  and  sailing, 
and  there  are  fine  fishing  and  hunting  in  the  vicinity. 
The  property  is  in  charge  of  Messrs.  Tevis  &  Fisher, 
of  14  Post  Street,  from  whom  all  information  as  to 
prices,  terms,  etc.,  may  be  obtained. 


—  Rose  Mark  ward  says:  "I  use  Knox's 
Sparkling  Gelatine  ;  it's  the  cheapest  and  the  only 
make  which  is  positively  pure  and  free  from  odor.  It 
makes  delicious  creams,  jellies,  charlotte  russe, 
etc..  so  transparent  you  can  see  through  them." 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


JUST  ARRIVED 

ROUNTREE'S 

English  Chocolates 

-AND- 

FRUIT  GUM-DROPS, 


Just   the    thing   for    Luncheons.    Teas,    Re- 
ceptions, etc. 


Chocolate  au  Cafe, 

Pistachio  Chocolates, 

Chocolate  Almonds,  etc., 

In  beautiful  and  attractive  packages. 


Apricot,  Raspberry,  Greengage, 
Prune,  and  other  deliciously  flav- 
ored gum-drops. 

The  finest  line  of  Confectionery 
ever  imported. 

GREENBAUM'S, 

128  POST  STREET. 


WILBUR'S 
Cocoa -Theta 


(The  One-Minute 
Chocolate). 


Should  be  used  where  all  ordinary  Chocolate 
is  found  too  rich  and  indigestible.  Cocoa- 
Theta  is  a  satisfying  beverage  for  the  healthy 
appetite  and  a  soothing  drink  for  the  invalid. 

Matt,  Sadler  S-=  Co.,  Agents,  S.  F. 


The  undersigned  offers  for  rent 
the  country  place  of  Frank  M.  Pix- 
Iey,  pleasantly  situated  in  the  foot- 
hills of  the  Coast  Range,  at  Corte 
Madera,  Marin  Co.,  embracing  an 
old-fashioned  farm-house,  contain- 
ing twelve  rooms  and  bath,  plainly 
furnished  ;  stable  and  other  out- 
houses ;  and  surrounded  by  or- 
chard, vineyard,  and  shade-trees. 

This  summer  residence,  only  for- 
ty-five minutes'  ride  from  this  city, 
will  be  leased  for  the  summer,  at  a 
monthly  rent  of  $85. 

For  further  particulars  apply  to 
F.  E.  TOPPING. 
Argonaut  Office, 
213  Grant  Avenue. 


'■  '-sJa'il-i'HgrjES 


—  A  YOUNG  WOMAN  FROM  HOLLAND.  SPEAK- 
ing  four  languages  and  having  experience,  desires 
a  position  as  housekeeper  in  a  school,  hotel,  or  fam- 
ily, or  as  nursery  governess,  or  any  position  not 
menial.     Inquire  al  714  Bush  Street,  for  "  Holland." 


■lv 


■PURE  \eiTY  depot 
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I  WHOLESOME  FEEO  W^T  ■  K  "il3331  5 
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STORAGE 

W  J.   M.   PI] 


For    Furniture,    Pianos, 
and  other  goods, 
ADVANCES  MAM. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  ~3B  Market  Street. 


March  30, 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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NOTES    AND    GOSSIP. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt  and  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Moody  will  take  place  next  Thursday 
noon  at  Trinity  Church. 

Miss  Minnie  Corbitt,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Corbitt,  of  San  Mateo,  will  be  married  to  Dr. 
Beverley  MacMonagle,  of  this  city,  on  Wednesday, 
April  22d,  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  None  but  relatives 
will  be  present. 

Miss  Linie  Loyall  Ashe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Ashe,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Norman  McLaren  on 
Tuesday  afternoon,  April  21st,  at  Grace  Church. 

Miss  Georgiana  B.  Edwards  will  be  married  next 
Tuesday  to  Dr.  Channing  Cook  at  the  residence  ol 
the  bride's  mother,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Sengteller,  in  Fruitvale. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Lizzie  McCormick  and  Mr. 
Frank  L.  Mathieu  will  take  place  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  St.  Luke's  Church.  Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding 
will  officiate,  Miss  Rosalie  Block  will  be  the  maid  of 
honor,  Miss  Murielle  Carmody  and  Miss  Avis  Sher- 
wood will  act  as  bridesmaids,  Mr.  E.  B.  Coggins  will 
be  best  man,  and  the  ushers  will  comprise  Mr.  Walter 
Kaufman,  Mr.  Frank  Loring,  and  Mr.  Duff  May- 
nard.     There  will  be  no  reception. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  give  its  final  cotillion 
next  Friday  evening. 

The  Club  of  '90  will  meet  and  entertain  its  friends 
next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  Miss  Tillie 
Feldman,  641  Shotwell  Street. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  will  give  a  matinee  tea  next 
Saturday  at  her  residence,  nil  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  will  give 
a  "cushion-party"  next  Saturday  evening  at  their 
residence  on  Taylor  Street  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Crutch  and  Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 
The  guests  will  bring  cushions  of  their  own  work- 
manship which  will  be  auctioned  to  the  highest  bid- 
der. Forty-five  chorister  boys  will  sing,  and  there 
will  be  other  attractions  that  will  serve  to  make  the 
affair  very  enjoyable. 

The  auction  sale  of  boxes  and  choice  seats  for  the 
production  of  "  Girofl^-Girofia"  will  take  place  next 
Wednesday  noon  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding  acting  as  auctioneer.  The  parti- 
cipants in  the  opera  are  rehearsing  very  often,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  success  in  every 
way.  The  opera  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, April  7th,  and  the  tickets  will  be  two  dollars  and 
a  half  each. 

Miss  Marie  Baird  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party 
recently  at  the  residence  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Baird,  in  honor  of  Miss  Ella  Morgan  and  Miss 
Emma  Meyer,  who  "will  leave  soon  for  Europe  to 
study  for  a  couple  of  years.  The  dining-room  was 
beautifully  decorated,  unique  name  cards  were  pro- 
vided, and  the  menu  was  very  elaborate.  After  din- 
ner an  hour  was  pleasantly  passed  in  the  parlors. 
Those  present  were : 

Miss  Marie  Baird,  Miss  Emma  Meyer,  Miss  Ella  Mor- 
gan, Miss  Julia  Crocker,  Miss  Daisy  Dresbach,  Miss  Belle 
O'Connor,  Miss  Tinv  O'Connor,  Miss  Hilda  McDonald, 
Miss  Lulu  Schussler,  Miss  Alice  Schussler,  Miss  Ella  Ho- 
bart,  Miss  Helen  Andruss,  and  Miss  Helen  Woolworth. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  gave  an  elaborate  dinner- 
party on  Thursday  evening  at  a  down-town  hotel  in 
honor  of  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Seligman  and  Mr.  Rudolph 
Neumann.  Mr.  Seligman  is  visiting  the  coast  after 
an  absence  of  twenty-five  years  and  is  the  guest  of 
Mr.  Livingston,  in  whose  company  hs  will  soon  leave 
to  make  a  tour  of  Europe.  Mr.  Neumann  is  the 
special  agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in 
Unalaska,  for  which  place  he  will  depart  to-day  on  the 
steamer  Dora.  The  dinner  was  one  of  the  most  ele- 
gant affairs  of  the  kind  that  has  taken  place  here  for  a 
long  time.  The  main  parlors  of  the  hotel  were  used 
as  dressing  and  reception-rooms,  and  the  large 
banquet  -  hall  on  the  top  floor  was  where  the 
dinner  was  served.  Covers  for  eighty  guests  were 
set  at  tables  which  formed  a  hollow  square,  and  over 
the  damask  smilax  was  arranged  in  serpentine 
waves,  the  glossy  leaves  of  the  vine  being  inter- 
spersed with  bright  and  fragrant  blossoms.  Corsage 
bouquets  and  boutonnieres  were  at  each  cover,  and 
at  intervals  around  the  hall  tropical  plants  were 
arranged  to  advantage.  The  name-cards  and  menu- 
cards  were  very  handsome.  Adjoining  the  hall  is 
the  cozy  rotunda,  which  was  made  quite  picturesque 
with  an  array  of  palms  and  ferns.  The  guests  were 
seated  at  seven  o'clock  and  then  enjoyed  the  follow- 
ing menu  : 
Sherry  Huitres  de  1'Est,  sur  CoquDles 

Haut  Sauterne  potage 

Consomme'         Green  Turtle  aux  Quenelles 

HOKS    D'CEUVRES 

Olives    Canapes  de  Caviar     Sardelles     Celery 

POISSON 

Turbant  de  Filet  de  Sole,  Sauce  Valois 

Pommes  Duchesse 

Claret  releve 

Filet  de  Bccuf  Pique  a  la  Godard 

ENTRKK 

Bouchees  de  Riz  de  Veau  a  la.  Financiere 

Asperges  en  Branches,  Sauce  Hollandaise 

SORBET    PARIS1EN 

:rv  ROTI 

Poulet  au  Cresson 
Salade  Compote 

ENTREMETS 

Gateaux  Assortis     Petits  Fours     Macaxons 

GLACE 

Napolitaine 
Frails     Froinage     Dessert     Mottoes 
Queurs  Cafe"  Noir 

During  the  service  of  the  dinner  concert  selections 
:  played  by  a  string  orchestra  in  the  rotunda. 


A  toast  to  the  health  of  Mr.  Livingston  was  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Alexander  Heyneman,  and  it  was 
drunk  amid  much  enthusiasm,  after  which  the  diners 
adjourned  to  the  hall  for  a  promenade.  In  an  in- 
credibly short  time  the  tables  were  removed  from 
the  banquet-hall  and  a  stage  was  erected  at  the 
further  end.  Then  all  returned  to  the  hall  and 
witnessed  a  variety  performance  that  was  both  meri- 
torious and  interesting.  There  were  a  contortionist, 
a  musical  team,  acrobats,  a  vocal  quartet,  and  other 
features  that  entertained  the  guests  for  an  hour. 
Afterward  a  grand  march  was  formed,  and  as  the 
ladies  passed  the  stage  each  drew  a  prize  from  a 
grab-bag  that  Mr.  Livingston  and  Mr.  Louis  SIoss, 
Jr.,  manipulated.  The  presents  were  all  appropri- 
ate and  beautiful,  almost  all  of  them  being  pretty 
articles  of  silverware  handsomely  engraved  and 
mounted.  Dancing  was  the  next  pleasure,  and  it 
was  enjoyed  until  the  early  hours  of  morning. 
The  affair  was  declared  by  all  to  be  the  most 
enjoyable  one  they  had  ever  attended,  and  many 
were  the  congratulations  extended  to  the  generous 
host  of  the  evening.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Liebenthal, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Koch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Hirsch,  Miss 
Eva  Casde,  Miss  Blanche  Casile,  Miss  Hilda  Castle,  MLss 
Weill,  Miss  Louisson,  Miss  Dinkclspiel,  Miss  Loupe,  Misses 
Fechheimer,  Miss  Liebmarm,  Miss  Heller,  Miss  Branden- 
stein,  Miss  Hilda  Hecht,  Miss  A.  Meyer,  Miss  G.  Schweitzer, 
Miss  I  Triest,  Miss  I.  Adler,  Miss  Stella  Triest,  Miss  A. 
Walter,  Miss  A.  Adler,  Miss  Hellman,  Miss  Neubauer,  Miss 
Lewis.  Miss  Goodkind,  Miss  Kahn,  Mr.  Joseph  Livingston, 
Mr.  T esse  Seligman,  Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann,  Dr.  L.  Neu- 
mann, Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Sigmund  Braverman,  Mr. 
Bert  Hecht,  Mr.  I.  Gutte,  Mr.  Samuel  Saalburg,  Mr.  Philip 
Barth,  Mr.  S.  Ehrman,  Mr.  Langerman,  Mr.  M.  Casde,  Mr. 
Triest,  Mr.  Arnold,  Mr.  Cahn,  Mr.  Wonnser,  Mr.  A  Stern, 
Mr.  Hochstadter,  Mr.  Charles  Sutro,  Mr.  Dinkelspiel,  Mr. 
L.  Haas,  Mr.  E.  Heller,  Mr.  Greencvald,  Mr.  Alexander 
Heyneman,  Mr.  Steinberger,  Mr.  W.  Gersde,  Mr.  Albert 
Casde,  Mr.  Joseph  Frieolander,  Mr.  Joseph  Sloss,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Waldeck,  Signor  G.  B.  Galvani,  and  others. 

The  grand  potpourri  which  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  305  Buchanan 
Street,  on  the  evenings  of  March  20th  and  21st,  in 
aid  of  the  ten  working  societies  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church,  was  successful  in  every  way.  The 
entire  residence  was  given  over  to  the  purpose,  every 
room  and  hall  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  inter- 
esting entertainments  were  given  there.  Fully  a 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  gave  their  services  in 
this  charitable  cause  and  a  large  sum  was  realized. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  were  most  heartily  thanked  for 
their  kindness  and  trouble  in  so  generously  assisting 
the  church. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Miss  Rita  Haggin  will  pass  the 
month  of  April  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  are 
expected  from  New  York  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Plum,  Jr.,  and  Miss  Anita  Plum  are  visit- 
ing Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmiedell  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  have  been 
slopping  at  their  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa 
Marina  have  returned  from  a  short  visit  to  Grass  Valley. 

The  Misses  Grace  and  Florence  Pierce  are  now  at  their 
home  in  Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
visit  to  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Hon.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  has  gone  East  to 
visit  Mrs.  Irwin  at  Philadelphia.  They  will  soon  leave  for 
Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey  have  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, where  they  will  pass  the  next  four  months  at  various 
resorts. 

General  W.  H.  Dimond  and  Miss  Dimond  have  returned 
from  an  enjoyable  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Ellis  Wooster  returned  to  the  city  on  Monday  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Napa  Valley. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  and  Miss  Mabel  Estee  are  at 
their  country  -place,  Hedgeside,  near  Napa. 

Mrs.  J.  Condit-Smith  and  Miss  Alice  Condit-Smith  will 
leave  Washington,  D.  C,  early  next  month  for  Europe,  and 
will  remain  away  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  will  leave  for  Unalaska  to-day  on 
the  steamer  Dora,  and  will  be  away  about  six  months. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  winter  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  and  Sirs.  W.  E.  Sharon,  of  Virginia,  Nev.,  are  in  the 
city,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  will  remain  at  Santa  Monica  another 
week  as  the  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  Miss  Hilda  Hecht  will 
soon  leave  to  pass  the  summer  in  Europe. 

Miss  Blanche  Casde  and  Miss  Lewison  will  leave  in  a  few 
days  for  a  trip  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Goodsell,  of  New  York  city,  are  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Gree'nway  will  pass  the  summer  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  SIoss  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will 
leave  early  in  May  to  pass  the  summer  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Daniel  Murphy,  of  San  Jose*,  left  on  Wcdnesdav  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Mexico. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  is  at  the  Hotel  Langham  in  London. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  and  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  are 
making  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Beylard  and  Miss  Eabette  Howard 
have  returned  to  San  Mateo  after  a  week's  visit  here. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Sperry  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  ai 
Santa  Barbara. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  will  pass  the  summer  at 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Agnes  Macdonough  has  gone  East,  and  will  be  away 
several  months. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
St.  Helena,  while  convalescing  after  her  recent  severe  illness. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes,  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  the  Misses 
Edith  and  Maud  Forbes  are  at  Redondo  Beach. 

Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin,  the  Misses  Agnes  and  Kate  Burgin, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  McGlynn  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Alban  B.  Buder,  of  Fresno,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Sherwood  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  Henry  McLean  Martin  has  gone  to  Montana  on  a 
business  trip,  and  will  be  away  several  weeks.  - 

Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  and  Miss  Romie  Wallace  are 
enjoying  a  visit  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Miss  Bandmann  and  Miss  Irene  Everett  returned  last 
Monday  from  a  visit  to  friends  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  have  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Miss  Ella  Adams  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs,  Knowles,  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  M.  H.  de  Young  left  for  Chicago  last  Wednesday  10 
attend  the  meeting  of  the  World's  Fair  Commissioners. 

Mrs.  L.  D.  McKisick  and  the  Misses  Madeline  and  Theo- 
dora McKisick  have  returned  from  an  interesting  visit  to 


relatives  in  New  Orleans,  Memphis,  St.  Louis,  and  other 
Southern  cities. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  will  pass  the 
summer  at  their  Menlo  Park  residence. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Elli?  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Maiysville,  are 
in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  Is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  will  leave  soon  to  occupy 
their  villa  near  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Rucker  returned  to  San  Jose  last  Monday  after 
a  short  visit  here. 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan,  of  Menlo  Park,  will  soon  leave  to  visit 
friends  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Gordon  Blanding  and  Miss  Lena  Blanding  have  re- 
turned from  a  months'  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L.  Wooster  are  visiting  in  Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Mary  Bowen  has  returned  from  the  East. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  has  obtained  a  six 
months'  leave  of  absence,  and  will  pass  most  of  the  time  in 
European  travel.  Mrs.  Miles  and  Miss  Cecilia  Miles  will 
accompany  him. 

lieutenant-Colonel  Samuel  S.  Sumner,  Sixth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.,  has  been  ordered  to  return  to  Vancouver  Barracks. 

The  reception  which  the  officers  at  the  Presidio  were  to 
have  given  has  been  Indefinitely  postponed. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel,  having  come  here  from  Washington,  D. 
C,  with  tfie  remains  of  the  late  Mrs.  John  F.  Miller. 

Commander  J.  J.  Reed,  U.  S.  N.,  has  arrived  here  from 
the  East  on  official  business. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  D.  Irwin  and  the  Misses  Ida  and 
Amy  Irwin  will  leave  for  St.  Louis  in  about  three  weeks, 
where  Colonel  Irwin  will  be  stationed. 

Lieutenant  L.  H.  Strother,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
returned  from  Fort  Keogh,  S.  D.,  where  he  was  in  charge  of 
the  Indian  scouts  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 

Paymaster  and  Mrs.  Redfield,  U.  S.  N.,  are  visiting 
friends  in  Pasadena. 

Lieutenant  Coffin,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  to  visit  his  brother  who  is  said  to  be  fatally 
ill. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  A.  Healy  will  sail  for  the  north  to- 
day on  the  steamer  Bear-. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkham,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  detailed  to  duty  at  Fort  Bidwell. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

We  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the 
donation  which  we  have  received  this  week  from  the 
"  Surgical  Ward"  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The 
little  sufferers  teach  us  all  a  lesson  when  they  will- 
ingly give  their  cherished  dimes  and  nickels  to  help 
each  other. 

Previouslyacknowledged $686  40 

"An  Old  Subscriber" 5  00 

"Aplebe  lawyer" 5  00 

Mite-box  from  the  children  of  the  surgical 

ward,  Children's  Hospital 1  80 

Mrs.  W.  Frank 5  00 

From  "four  McK's" 5  00 

From  one  of  Uncle  Sam's  doctors 5  00 

"  Litde  Chicken-pox  " 1  00 

"Uncle  Frank" 10 

S714  30 
All  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  H.  .Ashe, 
Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  The  Haseltine  collection  of  paint- 
ings,  from  the  Haseltine  Galleries  in  Philadelphia, 
has  arrived  and  will  soon  be  on  exhibition  at  the 
Art  Association  rooms. 


The  ceremony  of  laying  the  corner-stone  of  the 
new  building  of  the  Mercantile  Library  Association 
will  take  place  at  three  o'clock  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon, at  the  corner  of  Van  Ness  and  Golden  Gate 
Avenues. 


A  Million  Dozen  of  Champagne. 
Describing  the  great  champagne  establishments 
at  Reims,  the  Illustrated  London  News  says  that  the 
most  striking  is  that  of  Messrs.  Pommery  &  Greno 
(now  Veuve  Pommery  Fils  et  Cie),  situated  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  city,  lis  lofty  castellated  tower  is 
visible  from  afar.  Since  Pommery  received  such 
cordial  recognition  on  the  part  of  "the  British  con- 
noisseur several  years  ago,  the  demand  increased 
immensely,  and  the  buildings  in  consequence  re- 
quired to  be  extended  almost  yearly.  The  cellars 
are  formed  by  130  large  shafts,  which  are  ninety  feet 
deep  and  sixty  feel  square  at  the  bottom,  connected 
by  galleries  so  extensive  that  one  may  walk  through 
those  under-ground  passages  for  seven  miles  with- 
out going  twice  over  any  part.  They  contain  at 
present  a  million  dozen — 12.000,000  bottles — of  wine, 
a  stock  being  always  kept  equal  to  five  years'  average 
supply.  These  cellars  are  visited  by  about  three 
thousand  people  in  the  course  of  the  year,  two  men 
being  regularly  employed  in  showing  them.  The 
firm  is  now  composed  of  the  son  and  daughter  of  the 
deceased  Mine.  Pommery.  Mr.  Louis  Pommery,  and 
Mme.  Countess  de  Polignac,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vasnier, 
the  intellectual  directeur,  who  are  also,  individually, 
large  proprietors  of  vineyards,  principally  at  Yerzc- 
nay,  Ay,  and  Bouzy,  the  finest  wine-growing  dis- 
tricts. Mr.  Victor  Lambert,  the  renowned  wine  ex- 
pert, is  cellar-master  of  this  vast  establishment. — 
Exchange. 


■  Dr.  Chakles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Budding, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  Cut-glass  bottles  from  fifty  cents  up- 
ward at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


E.  A.  Belcher, 

Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY    ENGRAVED 
P1ERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,  SAJf  FRANCISCO. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Are  so  liable  to  Croup, 
sudden  Colds,  aad  va- 
rious throat  troubles, 
that  uo  family  should 
be  without 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

It  gives  iustant  relief 
and  effects  a  perma- 
:  nentcure. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's 

Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 

family  for  thirty  years 

and  have  always  found 

It  the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which  com- 

61aint  my  children  have  been  subject."— 
apt.  U.  Carley.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"  Four  of  my  children  were  taken  down  at 
one  time,  the  past  winter,  with  influenza: 
but  tliev  were  soon  cured  by  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ayer's  Pills,"— 
M.  Powers,  Eed  Lodge,  Montana. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maw. 
Bold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottlee,  $5 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FKANCISCO, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GXJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  TVhite  "IVines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

EXTRA    DRY. 

J  The  perfection  of  a 
'3?  /  Dry  Wise. 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  gTade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NEONS.  BIARDOT'S 

Ready-Made  French  Entrees 

These  Entrees  have  had  the  greatest  success  on  the  Pull- 
man Palace  Buffet-Cars.  They  will  render  great  sei  vice  for 
Luncheon,  After-Theatre  Suppers,  without  trouble,  as  a  nice 
dish  of  superior  quality,  as  well  as  other  occasions.  The 
assortment  is  as  follows : 

Chicken  Curry  a  la  Indienne.     Veal  Saute,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Chicken  Sau  te  a  la  Marengo.   Calf's  Tongue,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Calfs  Tongue,  Sauce  Piquante.  Braised  Beef  a  la  Jardiniere. 

The  Fran co- American  Food  Co.,  New  York. 
itST  Ask  your  grocer  for  above. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE'  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking:  g-ood  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may- 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKIXS, 

Souther  Farm.  Sau  Leandro,  Cal. 


"SICILY    m^^ 

317-319  KEARM  ST.,    bet.   Bosh  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only   by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  ths 
leading  authorities   throughout  the   United  Stat 
best   known    to  science.    A  perfe:; 
Examination   Free.    Our  manufactory  and  ' 
the  best  in  the  United   Stale*.     Opera,  Re 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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THE    DAILY 


RECORD  UNION 


THE 


SUNDAY  UNION 


A  SPLENDID  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER. 


The  pioneer  journals,  which,  from  early 
years  in  the  history  of  the  coast,  have  main- 
tained the  FRONT  RANK  OF  JOUR- 
NALISM, having  every  news  facility  with 
the  San  Francisco  leading  dailies,  and  sus- 
taining the  fullest  public  confidence.  In  all 
respects  the  BEST  ADVEKTI8ING  MEDIUM. 

Clean  in  all  departments,  and,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 
The  best  paper  for  the  Home-seeker,  for  the 
Merchant,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  and  all  who 
desire  the  full  news  of  the  day  presented  in  a 
cleanly  manner. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. 

The  Record-Union  has  the  exclusive  right 


to  the  first  publication  of  the  Supreme  Court 


Reports,  and  is  the  only  paper  in  California 


thatpnbli"  h  esth  ein  in  full.    IT  IS  A  WECE9- 
SITY  TO  ALL  ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


THE  WEEKLY 

(TWELVE    PAGES) 

Containing  all  the  news  of  the  Record-Union 
and  Sunday  Union,  its  readers  being  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  list  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe. 

ALL     POSTMASTERS     ARE     AGENTS 


TERMS : 

Daily    Record  -  Union    and 

Sunday  Union  (one  year)  $6.00 

Weekly  Union       ...  1.50 

Sunday  Union  (alone)        -  1.00 


ADDRESS  : 


Sacramento  Publishing  Company 

SACKAMENTO. 


Cowdrey's 

Delicious,  Axipetizing, 
Mock  Turtle. 
Tomato, 
Ox  Tail, 


.  COWDREY  CO 


OOUPS 

Nourishing. 

Soup  &  Bouilli, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
Clam  Broth, 
Pur£e  of 
Game. 
Mulligatawny 
on  receipt  oF15c 

Boston,  U.S.A. 


Send  for  terms  on  Mme.  Mc- 
Cnbc'i  Celebrated  Corsets  and 
Woietfl;  bent  Belling  out.  St. 
Jjouis  Corset  Co.,  Si-LouulMo. 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  S.  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


FROF.  De  FIXIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  '*  UNIQUE "  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11  a,  m,  3  to  5,  or  3  to  9  p.  m. 


GERMAN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Oral  and  Written  method.     Special   atten- 
tion to  tlie  training  of  the  ear.     Classes. 

1403^  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rhv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 


TOMMY'S    PRETTY    MANICURE. 
How    Mile.  Louise   Inspired  a  Back-Action  Joke. 

Once  upon  a  time,  there  was  a  big  manicure  es- 
tablishment, of  which  Miss  Pray  was  the  commander- 
in-chief  ;  and  among  the  ablest  of  her  lieutenants  was 
a  very  pretty  girl,  called  Mile.  Louise.  And  all  the 
young  men  and  young  women  who  used  to  go  there 
to  get  their  hands  done  were  glad  if  Mile.  Louise 
attended  them,  because  she  was  deft  and  gentle,  and 
a  pleasing  person  to  look  at. 

Among  the  young  men  who  used  to  have  Mile. 
Louise  do  their  hands,  were  Tommy  Bustced  and 
William  Barton.  These  twain  were  old  friends,  and 
used  to  joke  with  each  other  about  the  pretty  mani- 
cure-girl. Tommy  was  married  and  William  was 
not,  so  Tommy  always  said  he  was  pretty  safe  from 
any  designs  she  might  have  ;  but  he  urged  William 
to  mind  his  eye  and  to  lay  low,  with  such  other 
friendly  counsel  as  occurred  to  him.  Meantime, 
Mile.  Louise  was  as  business-like  as  a  lamp-post, 
and  paid  as  little  heed  to  her  clients,  except  as  re- 
garded their  hands. 

One  day,  while  William  the  Bachelor  was  getting 
himself  manicured,  he  was  smitten  with  a  sudden 
idea.  He  would  play  a  joke  upon  his  friend,  Tommy 
the  Husband.  He  would  write  a  letter  to  him  and 
sign  Mile.  Louise's  name  to  it,  and  the  letter  should 
say  that  unless  Tommy  sent  her  one  hundred  dollars 
straightway,  she  would  tell  Tommy's  wife  how  he 
had  tried  to  kiss  her,  the  aforesaid  Mile.  Louise, 
when  last  she  performed  the  tender  office  of  paring 
his  nails.  Of  course,  Tommy  had  no  more  thought 
at  any  time  in  his  life  of  trying  to  kiss  the  pretty 
manicure-girl  than  he  had  thought  of  writing  to 
Miss  Pray  to  elope  with  him  ;  but  therein  lay  the 
joke,  as  William  considered  it. 

So  William  went  home  and  wrote  the  note  to 
Tommy  in  his  best  feminine  angular  hand,  which  he 
learned  by  diligent  study  of  some  of  his  own  corres- 
pondents' handwriting.  And  he  laid  Mile.  Louise's 
damages  at  five  hundred  dollars  instead  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  on  second  thought,  and  signed  her 
name  to  it  and  sent  it  off,  and  grinned  very  much  all 
the  while. 

The  next  morning,  while  Tommy  and  his  wife 
were  at  the  breakfast-table,  the  letter  was  given  to 
him.  He  read  it  with  surprise,  which  turned  to 
amused  disgust,  and  tossed  it  over  to  his  wife,  say- 
ing :  "  What  do  you  think  of  that  for  a  modest  re- 
quest?" And  then,  the  more  he  thought  about  it, 
he  became  somewhat  disquieted  at  the  idea  that  this 
young  woman  was  such  a  shark,  and  proceeded  to 
hurry  down  to  warn  his  friend  William  against  her. 

He  found  William  still  at  home,  and  said  to  him  : 
"  I  say,  you  want  to  look  out  for  this  manicure-girl, 
Mile.  Louise.  She's  a  black-mailer — sent  down  to 
me  for  five  hundred  dollars,  and  said  if  I  didn't  give 
it  to  her,  she'd  tell  my  wife  I  insulted  her.  Great 
idea,  isn't  it  ?  And  we  always  thought  she  was  such 
a  nice  little  girl.  But  I'll  tell  you  what— I'm  going 
to  have  her  up  for  black-mail — I  won't  stand  it." 

"Oh,  I  wouldn't  do  that,"  said  William,  sud- 
denly sitting  up  straight  and  looking  a  little  scared  ; 
"  she  doesn't  mean  it,  I  guess.  Maybe  it's  a  joke, 
or,  anyhow,  I  think  she'd  be  able  to  explain  it." 

"Explain  it!"  said  Tommy,  in  great  wrath; 
"explain  her  blooming  toe-nails!  Well — I  don't 
know — I'll  see  what  I  decide  "  ;  and  off  he  went, 
leaving  William  partially  paralyzed  with  dismay  at 
the  thought  of  what  his  brilliant  joke  might  possibly 
come  to. 

Off  went  Tommy,  and  becoming  more  exasperated 
the  more  he  thought  it  over,  he  clambered  into  a 
cab  and  went  straight  up  to  Miss  Pray's  and  asked 
to  see  Mile.  Louise.  Somewhat  amazed  by  so 
strenuous  a  call,  that  young  person  appeared,  and 
was  utterly  dumfounded  when  Tommy  charged  her 
with  writing  him  the  black-mailing  letter.  First,  she 
protested;  then  she  wept ;  then,  being  French  and 
excitable,  she  swore  fluently. 

They  would  have  had  the  whole  house  about  their 
ears  presently  had  not  Mile.  Louise  suddenly  be- 
thought herself  of  her  interest  in  keeping  her  place, 
and  proceeded  to  show  Tommy,  by  writing  a  totally 
different  hand,  and  incidentally  spelling  black-mail 
"  black-male,"  that  in  all  human  probability  he  had 
had  a  practical  joke  played  upon  him.  When  this 
dawned  upon  Tommy,  he  was  sure  that  nobody  but 
William  had  conceived  such  a  scheme.  So  he  soothed 
Mile.  Louise  with  apologies  and  shekels,  and  de- 
parted hungry  for  his  revenge. 

That  afternoon  he  was  driving  in  the  park,  when 
he  saw  William  strolling  with  a  big  chrysanthemum 
in  his  lapel,  looking  sweet  and  innocent  as  a  new 
baby-wagon.  Tommy  brought  his  big  horse  up 
with,  a  short  turn  alongside  the  foot-path,  and,  lean- 
ing down,  said  : 

"Ob,  I  got  a  detective  and  just  nabbed  our  fair 
young  black-mailer." 

"  What !  "  gasped  William. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Tommy,  carelessly,  playing 
with  his  long  whip-lash  in  the  grass  ;  "  I  just  went 
up  there  and  told  Miss  Pray  the  circumstances.  Of 
course  she  discharged  her  instantly,  and  then  my 
detective  was  ready  to  clasp  the  steels  on  her  young 
wrists  and  lug  her  off.  I'm  sorry  to  say  that  she 
didn't  go  peacefully.  She  squalled  a  good  deal,  and 
scandalized  Miss  Pray  ;  but  the  man  got  her  safely 
into  a  cab — regret  there  was  no  chaperon  handy— 
and  lugged  her  off  down-town.  She's  in  the  Tombs 
now,  and  I've  got  to  go  down  there  to-morrow  to 


appear  against  her.  Sorry,  for  she  was  a  nice  little 
girl — Louise — I  always  thought;  but  then,  a  black- 
mailer, you  know — can't  let  those  people  go  on — 
duty  to  society,  you  know — man's  got  to  think  of  his 
family,  and  all  that." 

William  stared  as  if  he  were  seeing  a  ghost. 
"  Great  heavens  !  "  he  groaned  ;  "  say,  lend  me  your 
carriage,  will  you.  It's  all  a  mistake — oh,  what  a 
fool  I  am  !  " 

Tommy  assumed  an  airof  great  concern.  "  What's 
the  matter  with  you  ?  "  he  said  ;  "you're  not  eating 
any  opium  now,  are  you  ?  Want  my  carriage — 
what  for  ?    You'll  kill  the  horse  1 " 

"No,  I  won't !  "  yelled  William,  clambering  up  ; 
"let  me  have  it — that's  a  good  fellow.  I'll  tell  you 
all  about  it  to-night  ;  but  hurry  up,  will  you?  It's 
the  worst  business  I  ever  got  into." 

So  Tommy  handed  William  the  reins  and  got 
down,  and  feigned  profound  regret  and  amazement 
as  William  slammed  away  out  of  the  park,  barely 
escaping  arrest  for  reckless  driving.  When  he  was 
well  out  of  sight,  Tommy  went  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  and  laughed  till  he  was  lame  in  the  back. 

That  night,  after  dinner,  a  messenger-boy  brought 
a  note  to  Tommy.  "  Well,"  said  he  to  Mrs.  Tommy, 
"  wonder  if  this  is  as  valuable  as  the  one  I  got  this 
morning?  Hello,  it's  from  William.  Do  you  want 
to  hear  it?" 

"Yes,  of  course,"  said  his  consort. 

"  Well,"  said  Tommy,  "  the  first  few  lines  contain 
language  which  you  wouldn't  care  to  hear.  But  he 
says" — glancing  through  the  note — "that  he  went 
to  the  Tombs  first,  and  then  up  to  Miss  Pray's,  and 
between  the  remarks  of  the  policemen  down  there 
upon  the  subject  of  crazy  dudes  and  the  fine  idio- 
matic language  employed  by  Mile.  Louise,  he  feels 
as  if  he  had  been  around  the  world  since  three 
o'clock.  And  he  says  he  thinks  he  has  lamed  my 
horse,  and  is  rude  enough  to  hope  to  the  Lord  he 
has.  Now,  that's  rude  in  William.  But  then,  maybe 
he  doesn't  know  I  went  up  to  see  Louise  first." 

"  I  think  men  are  very  remarkable  persons,"  said 
Mrs.  Tommy. — Evening  Sun. 


A    LITERARY    NEWSMAN. 

Tremley  Point  is  the  name  of  a  little  spot  in 
Jersey,  where  trains  are  obliged  to  come  to  a  halt 
before  crossing  a  river  bridge.  There  are  altogether 
six  dwellings  at  Tremley  Point,  four  being  farm- 
houses, one  a  saloon,  and  another  the  lowly  abode 
of  the  man  who  acts  as  station-master,  postman, 
telegraph-operator,  switchman,  flagman,  and  news- 
dealer. 

Tremley  Point  being  a  favorite  bay  snipe  locality 
of  mine,  I  soon  became  companionable  with  the  in- 
habitants— a  very  wise  accomplishment  for  a  man 
who  knows  the  biting  qualities  of  Jersey  dogs — and 
entertained  particular  affection  for  "the  principal 
office-holder  of  the  country,"  the  gentleman  who 
flagged  the  trains,  ticked  the  wires,  handled  the  mail, 
switched  the  cars,  and  tried  to  sell  the  newspapers. 
He  was  an  interesting  person,  and  I  used  to  find 
great  amusement  chatting  with  him  while  waiting 
for  the  train.  One  day,  as  I  was  changing  my  rub- 
ber-boots for  a  pair  of  city  shoes  he  used  to  care  for 
during  my  shooting-time,  I  noticed  that  he  was  un- 
usually busy  in  the  periodical  department  of  his 
establishment — a  pine-board  shanty  no  larger  than 
an  ordinary  mail-wagon. 

"  You're  hurrying  to-day,"  said  I. 

"  Yep,  got  ter  get  these  yere  papers  and  maggie- 
zeenes  off  on  the  five  train,"  he  replied. 

"  Why,  you  get  all  the  dailies,  the  weeklies,  and 
the  monthlies — everything  published  that  amounts 
to  anything,  don't  you?"  said  I  ;  "  everything  from 
the  penny  paper  to  the  half-dollar  magazine  ?  " 

"Yep,  get  'em  all — Harper's,  P'leece  Guzett,Jedge, 
Puck,  Joiim'lisi,  Life,  Home  Journal,  et  cetta,  et 
cetta,  et  cetta  ;  durn  big  heap  on  'em  to  get  ready 
fer  the  five,  I  tell  yer." 

And  truly  the  man  had  his  little  counter  and  show- 
case filled  with  copies  of  every  one  of  the  leading 
publications  of  the  day,  the  heaviest,  the  brightest, 
and  the  funniest  papers  devoted  to  politics,  trade 
papers,  religious  papers,  fashion  papers,  and  papers 
and  magazines  of  all  sorts  and  colors. 

"  Have  much  sale  for  them  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Nope,  only  one,  the  Hoame  Journal  there  ;  send 
thet  to  Miss  Disosway  ;  takes  it  every  week,  be- 
gosh  1  " 

"  Don't  sell  any  of  the  others,  eh  ;  hardly  pays  to 
handle  them  in  a  place  like  this,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Wall,  I  don't  mind  it  nauw  ;  wife,  she  reads  'em 
all  over,  and  my  boy,  Palm,  he  kinder  hankers  arter 
the  picktures,  while  dad,  he  has  lots  time  jes  nauw, 
and  seems  to  enjoy  hisself  with  several.  Yo'  see, 
don'  corst  enythin'  for  'em,  outside  the  time  to  undo 
and  tie  'em  up  agin,  and  I  s'pose  I  might  jes  as  well 
have  'em  come  as  not.  Couldn't  sell  papers  here 
anyway  ;  people  as  kin  read  is  all  hred  stingy  ;  them 
as  kant,  ain't  got  no  money.  Thar  conies  the  five 
now,  begosh  !  " 

And  my  friend  hurried  out  of  the  place  with  one  of 
a  half-dozen  bundles  he  had  tied  up.  As  1  bid  him 
good-bye,  "  Palm  "  came  in  and  said  : 

"Par,  mar  wants  the  Yankey  Blade,  the  Never- 
sink  Times,  and  the  Christmas  Wide  Awake." — 
The  Journalist. 


For  the  cure  of  all  female  disorders  and   irreg- 
ularities, Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  has  no  equal. 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 
cure  SICK  HEADACHE. 

Q5  Cents  a  Box. 

OF    -AX-X.    DRTTGGISTS. 


ESTABLISHED   1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  Now  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladies. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Sclilitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported  European  Beer  from  Buergerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Acrien  Beer  from  Rizzi  Culmbach,  Ba- 
varia. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


STEINWAY 

&S0NS. 

"B&jWfoRC 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  slock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY"C0.,  206-208  Post 


pilpro  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
bUnCO  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 

Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Soeedv  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "  I,  ButtO." 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  conrt,  illnminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glaBS  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Quests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  Tha  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.. 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  S:  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


[Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 


ISWRtfK.Fl/LLER  BfSK  CO. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  moan  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  tims  and  then  havo  thorn  return  again.  1  moan  a 
radical  cure.  1  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS.  EPI- 
LKPS  Y  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  Btudy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Bocauso 
otherahnvo  failed  is  no  reason  fer  not  now  receiving* 
euro.  Sond  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  FreoBottlosf 
my  infallible  remody.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  CJ.  BOOT,  M,  C.f  183  Pearl  St.,  N,  Y. 


March  30,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

After  the  earthquake  at  Ischia,  they  disinterred  an 
old  woman,  unharmed.  "God  bless  you!"  she 
cried,  as  they  helped  her  out  ;  "  but  for  pity's  sake," 
she  added,  impetuously,  "dig  a  little  deeper  and 

save  my "     ' '  What !     Is  there  any  one  else  alive 

here?"  they  inquired,  anxiously.     "  My  hen  !  "  con- 
tinued the  old  dame. 


Among  the  ancestors  of  Wendell  Phillips  were  sev- 
eral Puritan  clergymen.  Perhaps  it  was  a  push  of 
heredity  which  made  him,  at  five  years  of  age,  a 
preacher.  His  congregation  was  composed  of  circles 
of  chairs,  arranged  in  his  father's  parlor,  while  a 
taller  chair,  with  a  Bible  on  it,  served  him  for  a  pul- 
pit. He  would  harangue  these  wooden  auditors  by 
the  hour.  "Wendell,"  said  his  father  to  him  one 
day,  "don't  you  get  tired  of  this?"  "No,  papa," 
wittily  replied  the  boy-preacher  ;  "  I  don't  get  tired, 
but  it  is  rather  hard  on  the  chairs." 


Roscoe  Conkling  came  into  Charles  O'Connor's 
office  one  day,  in  quite  a  nervous  state.  "  You  seem 
to  be  very  much  excited,  Mr.  Conkling,'*  said  Mr. 
O'Connor,  as  Roscoe  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
"Yes,  I'm  provoked — I  am  provoked,"  said  Mr. 
Conkling;  "I  never  had  a  client  dissatisfied  about 
my  fee  before."  "  Well,  what's  tha  matter  ?  "  asked 
O'Connor.  "Why,  I  defended  Gibbons  for  arson, 
you  know.  He  was  convicted,  but  I  did  hard  work 
for  him.  I  took  him  to  the  superior  court  and  he 
was  convicted  ;  then  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
supreme  court  confirmed  the  judgment  and  gave 
him  ten  years.  I  charged  him  six  hundred  dollars, 
and  Gibbons  is  grumbling  about  it — says  it  is  too 
much.  Now,  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  ask  you,  was  that 
too  much  ?  "  "  Well,"  said  O'Connor,  very  deliber- 
ately, "  of  course  you  did  a  great  deal  of  work,  and 
six  hundred  dollars  is  not  a  big  fee  ;  but  to  be  frank 
with  you,  Mr.  Conkling,  my  deliberate  opinion  is 
that  he  might  have  been  convicted  for  less  money." 


Aaron  Burr  was,  by  nature  and  training,  a  man 
of  extraordinary  self-control.  He  allowed  no  cir- 
cumstance to  throw  him  off  his  balance.  An  anec- 
dote told  by  Rufus  Choate  to  the  late  Richard  H. 
Dana,  recorded  in  Mr.  Dana's  "Diary,"  illustrates 
the  moral  callousness  which  aided  Burr  so  greatly 
in  controlling  himself.  Several  years  after  the 
death  of  Hamilton — killed  by  Burr  in  a  duel — Bun- 
visited  Boston,  and  Mr.  Devereux,  of  Salem,  paid 
him  some  attentions.  The  visitor  was  taken  to  the 
Boston  Athenceum,  where,  while  the  two  men  were 
walking  through  the  gallery  of  sculpture,  Mr.  Dev- 
ereux happened  to  catch  sight  of  a  bust  of  Hamil- 
ton. The  thought  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
Burr  might  not  care  to  be  confronted  with  the  sight 
of  the  features  of  the  man  he  had  slain.  But  no  ; 
Burr  was  undisturbed.  He  also  espied  the  bust, 
and,  although  Mr.  Devereux  had  instinctively 
turned  away,  he  walked  up  to  it  and  said,  in  a  loud 
tone:  "Ah!  Here  is  Hamilton!"  Then,  passing 
his  fingers  along  certain  lines  of  the  face,  he  added  : 
"There  was  the  poetry!"  Hamilton's  contempo- 
raries gave  him  credit  for  possessing  a  poetic  mind, 
though  his  writings  betray  no  trace  of  poetry,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  are  as  intellectual  as  Euclid. 


Irving  Montagu  writes,  in  "  Wanderings  of  a  War 
Artist"  :  "  One  evening,  I  met  two  very  fascinating 
Spanish  girls  in  a  quiet  quarter  of  Irun,  one  of  whom, 
being  a  blonde,  was  enveloped  in  a  white  mantilla. 
It  being  customary  on  meeting  a  white  mantilla  to 
extend  her  somewhat  similar  homage  to  that  paid 
to  royally,  I  raised  my  hat,  and  stepped  on  one 
side  to  allow  the  couple  to  pass,  when,  in  doing  so, 
I  saw,  to  my  horror,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  that 
they  were  followed  closely  by  a  grim  and  grotesque 
reptile,  half-lizard,  half-frog,  which,  with  a  series  of 
spasmodic  bounds,  was  making  directly  for  their 
heels.  Oh,  the  horrid  beast,  the  indescribable  mon- 
strosity !  To  rush  forward  and  trample  on  the  un- 
canny thing  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  I  was 
dumfounded  ;  my  exploit  of  heroism,  far  from  in- 
ducing the  gratitude  I  expected,  was  immediately 
followed  by  roars  of  laughter,  the  merry  ring  of 
which  reverberated  on  the  still  night  air.  '  Uncon- 
scionable fool '  does  not  express  the  littleness  I  felt, 
as  I  was  subjected  to  the  ridicule  of  those  wily  dam- 
sels, and  if  a  man  is  capable  of  that  becoming  pecu- 
liarity, I  must  have  blushed  scarlet.  I  had  trodden 
on  El  drap — a  piece  of  cloth  cut  into  the  semblance 


of  some  monstrous  lizard,  and  attached  by  a  thread 
to  the  skirt  of  the  maiden,  so  that,  by  certain  dex- 
terous movements  and  hitches,  it  could  be  made  to 
leap  after  her  as  she  hurried  along.  It  was  the 
Basque  equivalent  for  the  old  English  jokes  prac- 
ticed on  the  first  of  April." 

Meissonier  once  got  acquainted  with  a  Parisian 
grandee,  very  wealthy,  very  fond  of  posing  as  an  art 
patron,  but  slightly  penurious  (says  the  Commercial 
Advertiser).  One  day  Meissonier,  breakfasting 
with  the  grandee,  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  the 
texture  of  the  table-cloth.  "One  could  draw  upon 
it,"  he  remarked  ;  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word,  he  produced  a  pencil  and  made  on  the  smooth, 
snowy  nappe  a  wonderfully  able  sketch  of  a  man's 
head.  The  particular  table-cloth  in  question  never 
went  to  the  wash.  The  "economical  swell"  had 
the  head  carefully  cut  out  of  the  damask,  and  hast- 
ened to  frame  and  glaze  his  prize.  A  few  weeks 
afterward,  Meissonier  again  breakfasted  with  his 
patron,  and  found  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  at  the 
corner  of  the  table  assigned  to  him,  a  neat  little 
sheaf  of  crayons  and  holders,  with  a  penknife  and 
some  india-rubber.  While  the  guests  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  repast  were  enjoying  their  coffee  and 
cigarettes,  the  host  saw  with. delight,  "from  the  cor- 
ner of  his  eye,"  that  Meissonier  was  hard  at  work  on 
the  table-cloth — this  time  with  a  superb  little  full- 
length  of  a  medieval  halberdier.  The  party  broke 
up;  the  guests  departed;  and  the  "economical 
swell  "  rushed  back  to  the  dining-room  to  secure  his 
treasure,  but,  alas  I  the  painter  had  for  once  shown 
himself  as  economical  as  his  patron.  He  had  made 
disastrously  good  use  of  his  penknife,  and  one  corner 
of  the  table-cloth  was  gone,  halberdier  and  all ! 

People  who  dislike  card-playing  will  appreciate 
this  anecdote  from  the  Boston  Globe :  One  evening, 
when  Washington  Irving,  Everett,  and  Bancroft 
were  chatting  over  diplomatic  reminiscences,  Ever- 
ett told  how  he  and  the  Neapolitan  embassador  had 
been  presented  to  her  majesty,  Queen  Victoria. 
Lord  Melbourne  intimated  that  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  join  in  a  game  of  whist  with  the  Duchess 
of  Kent.  "  I  play  but  a  very  poor  game  myself," 
said  Melbourne;  "in  fact,  I  scarcely  understand 
it."  "And  I,"  said  the  Neapolitan  to  Everett,  "am 
a  very  bad  player,  and  should  I  chance  to  be  your 
partner  I  invoke  your  forbearance  in  advance,"  to 
which  the  American  envoy  replied  that  he  knew 
very  little  of  the  game  himself.  "Here,"  said 
Everett,  in  relating  it,  "were  three  dignified  per- 
sons, clad  in  gorgeous  attire,  solemnly  going  to  play 
a  game  they  imperfectly  understood,  and  for  which 
none  of  them  cared  a  straw."  Upon  reaching  the 
duchess's  apartments  the  embassadors  were  form- 
ally presented,  and  then,  at  her  invitation,  sat  down 
to  play.  As  soon  as  the  cards  were  dealt,  a  lady- 
in-waiting  placed  herself  at  the  back  of  the  duchess, 
and  the  latter  said:  "  Your  excellencies  will  excuse 
me  if  I  rely  on  the  advice  of  my  friend  here,  for  I 
must  confess  that  I  am  really  a  very  poor  player." 
This  was  almost  too  much  for  Everett's  gravity, 
and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  effort  that  he 
could  refrain  from  laughing  aloud  at  the  ludicrous 
formality  of  the  situation. 


How  to  Help  Tour  Digestion. 

Almost  every  day  we  feel  the  unpleasant  sensaUons  of  indi- 
gestion. Try  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  and  be  relieved. 
J.  F.  Davenport,  of  Canarsie,  New  York,  writes: 

"  i  hrve  been  very  much  troubled  with  a  violent  pain  below 
my  cvest  bone.  1  was  told  by  several  physicians  that  it  was 
rheumatism  of  the  diaphragm.  It  resulted  from  cold  and  ex- 
posure. I  had  very  little  appetite  and  digested  my  food  with 
great  difficulty.  I  placed  one  Allcock's  Porous  Plaster 
below  the  breast  bone  and  two  on  each  side.  In  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours  all  pain  ceased,  and  I  was  able  to  eat 
and  digest  a  good  square  meal,  something  I  had  not  done  be- 
fore in  two  weeks.  I  got  betier  constantly,  and  at  the  end  of 
seven  days  found  myself  entirely  well.  Since  then  I  have 
used  Ailcock's  Porous  Plasters  for  colds,  coughs,  and 
pains  in  my  side,  and  I  have  always  found  them  quick  and 
effective." 


The  advertising  of  one  article  at  a  time 
attracts  the  special  attention  of  people  just 
then  in  want  of  that  article,  and  such  ad- 
vertising is  very  likely  to  bring  in  people 
who  have  not  been  your  customers. — N.  C. 
Fowler,  Jr. 

Persistency  of  purpose  is  one  of  the  rules 
of  success  in  life,  and  it  is  essential  to  suc- 
cessful advertising. — Home  and  Farm. 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION! 

of  pure    Cod    Liver    Oil    with    Hypo- 
phosphites    of    Lime    and     Soda    Is 
almost    as    palatable    as    milk. 
Children  enjoy  It   rather  than 
otherwise.  A  MARVELLOUS  FLESH 
PRODUCER   It    is    Indeed,   and    the 
little  lads  and  lassies  who  take  cold 
easily,    may    be    fortified    against  a 
cough  that  might   prove   serious,  by 
taking   Scott's  Emulsion  after  their 
meals  during  the  winter  season. 
Beware  of  substitutions  and  imitations. 


THE  BANK  OF  CAUFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital S3, 000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2, 091, 568  76 

JULV   I,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvrok  Murray,  Jr .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
die  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Maln,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles, 


WELLS,  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5, 000, 000 

Directors: 
Llovd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  \ice-Pres*t. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.    C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  CHANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


27th  ANXUAI.  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  c'rannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1 89 1 . 

Oceanic Thursday,  April  3 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  35 

Belgic  Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Ricf,  Traffic  Ma 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream ;  pacific  mailjteamship  co. 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


i3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists, 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Thursday,  March  3G.  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong*  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.... April  14,  at  3  P.  AX. 
(via   HOHOUJUJ.} 

China Thursday,  May  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  General  Agent. 
Gso.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Mar.  24,  1891. 


30  A. 

OO   A.  I 
OO   A. 


I2.00   M. 

*       I. OO    P. 

3-00    P, 


4.OO  P 
4.OO  P, 
4-0O    P 


7-00    P. 
J       7.OO    P. 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . .  I 

Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 
first-class  locally )' 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . .  1 

EI  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jose1,  Stockton,  lone,  ) 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  \ 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1 
Bakersneld,  Mojave,  and  East,  \ 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livennore. . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  NDes  and  San  Jose". . . . 

Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  \ 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  (" 
and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga! . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathropand  Stockton 

Sacramento,  Knight's  Landing,  1 
and  Marysville  via  Davis J 

NUes  and  Livennore 

Haywards,  Niles, and  San  Jose".! . 

Niles  and  San  Jose1 

Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
and  East 

Vallejo ....".".. 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  J 


715  **- 
6-45  a. 
6.15  p. 
6.15  P. 


7-45   P- 

*6.oo  A. 

9-45  a. 


9-45  A. 
9  45  A. 
11.15  A. 


3  45  A. 
7-45  A. 
6.15   P. 

12.15  P. 

8-45  r. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  C  Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose\  ) 

8.15  a.  <      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  !■ 

(.     Santa  Cruz ) 

(Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almaden,  ) 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  \ 
Santa  Cruz J 

J  Centreville,    San  Jose1,   and  Los  J 

(     Gatos. : )" 

I  Hunters'  and  Theatre  Train    to  I 
(      Newark,  San  Jose",  &:  Los  Gatos  )'  ' 


4-15  P- 
t  xi. 45  P- 


9-5°  a. 
8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


*    4.20  p. 

5.20  p. 

6.30  P. 

t  n.45  P- 


San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres", 
Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  I 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  > 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  ( 
I      Luis    Obispo),    and    principal  I 

^     Way  Stations J 

San  Jos£and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1  30   p 

1  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  \ 


6.30  P. 


3.00  p. 


Stations . . 
San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 

Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  '    + 

Grove,     and      principal     Way  ;        IO°5  a. 

stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way )    . 

Stations „ f  f     7-3©  P. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  Nov.  1G,  1890,  and   un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains  wfll  leave  from  and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,   Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and   San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  m. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  p.  If. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m_;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55.  9-3°  a.  m.;  12.45,  3-4°,  5-05  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at   6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— S. 10,  g.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  TiboronforSan  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  p.  M.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.55  P.  if.;  Sundays—  8.35,  10.05   a.m.;  12.40, 

4-o5,  5-3°,  6-50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco, 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M, 
S.OO  P.    M. 


S.OO  A. 
9-3°  A. 
S.OO   P. 


7.40    A.   M, 
3-30   P.    M. 


7.40    A.   M,  S.OO   A.    M 
S.OO  P.    M.  5-00    P.    M, 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Sundays.      %°g 

IO.4OA.M.        8.5OA.M. 

6.05  P.  M.   IO-30A-M. 
7-25P-M-I    6-OS  P-  M. 


I  IO.3O  A.  M. 
7-25  P.  «-     6.05  P.  M. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


7.25  p.  if.    6.05  P.  M. 


7-25  P.  M.  6.Q5  P.  M. 
IO.40  A,  M.  8.5OA.M. 
6.O5P.M.     6.O5P.M. 

3.3pp.   m.  5.00  p.   m.      Sebastopol.     io.^q  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
Geyservule  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  KelseyviJle,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto, 
Capella,  Potter  Valley.  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  Hydesville.  Eureka,  Eooneville,  and  Greenville. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  S3.60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah.  86.75  ',  10  Guemeville,  83.75 ;  to 
Sonoma,  $1.50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen.  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  $3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  ; 
to  Hopland.  S3. 80 ;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guemeville. 
82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
RETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Oflices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  M.,  Feb.  14,  March   1,  16,  31,  April   15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For    British   Columbia  and    Puget  Sound   ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.      For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  1 
every    fourth    day,   8   a.    m.      For    San     Di 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara. 
every  fourth  day  at   11  a.  m.     For  1 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  *  ' 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  O 

No.  to  Market  Street,  Sar 


way  ports. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


March  30,  1891. 


The  familiar  faces  of  "The  Bostonians"  were 
welcomed  on  Monday  evening  at  the  Baldwin.  It 
was  pleasant  to  see  them  all  again — they  are  such  a 
cheerful,  painstaking,  conscientious  party.  They 
have  some  good  voices  among  them,  they  try  their 
best  and  give  a  zest  to  the  performance  with  the 
gusto  of  their  way  of  singing. 

Each  one  had  his  or  her  share  of  applause — Miss 
Marie  Stone,  with  her  fresh  and  limpid  voice  slightly 
the  worse  for  wear,  but  a  pretty  voice  still,  and  look- 
ing like  a  little  cricket  in  her  page's  suit  of  sombre 
black,  a  long  plume  nodding  on  one  side  of  her  cap 
and  a  wisp  of  cobweb  black  handkerchief  in  her 
hand— Mrs.  Bartlett  Davis,  ever  the  same  jovial, 
smiling,  rosy,  roguish  lady,  with  a  ceaseless  play  of 
dimples  round  her  mouth  and  her  charming  eyes  so 
obscured  by  black  paint  that  it  was  impossible  to 
tell  whether  they  were  gray,  or  blue,  or  green — ' '  those 
eyes,  the  greenest  of  things  blue,  the  bluest  of  things 
gray,"  is  particularly  applicable  in  her  case  when 
she  is  made  up  for  the  footlights. 

Then  among  the  men  came  Tom  Karl,  a  radiant 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  pale-gray  and  white-and- 
silver,  with  a  large,  gray  Tarn  o'  Shanter — such  as  one 
may  notice  on  infants  in  perambulators — adorning 
his  head,  and  imparting  to  his  countenance  a  decid- 
edly juvenile  air.  He  is  precisely  the  same — a  sweet 
singer,  with  an  agreeable  if  weak  tenor,  an  indiffer- 
ent actor,  decidedly  lacking  in  vivacity,  in  fact,  in 
emotional  moments  almost  a  stick,  but  having  such 
a  good  appearance,  good  figure,  good  presence 
generally,  that  one  overlooks  this  defect  with  a  fleet- 
ing sigh  at  the  impossibility  of  ever  finding  an  actor 
and  a  tenor  in  one  and  the  same  man. 

Mr.  Barnabee  contributes  the  fun  of  the  piece,  in- 
terpolates streaks  of  comedy  all  through  a  some- 
what dry  expanse  of  dialogue.  He,  too,  is  un- 
changed and  is  welcome.  He  has  a  funny  way  with 
him  — is  a  first-class  comedy  man.  The  gallery 
laughs  riotously  at  his  jokes,  at  his  queer  way  of 
turning  round  and  looking  up  at  them,  with  some- 
what the  air  of  a  parrot  when  it  turns  its  head  side- 
ways and  leers  a  little  dubiously,  as  if  in  musing 
curiosity.  Mr.  Barnabee  has  that  inestimable  boon 
to  a  funny  man — a  funny  face.  It  is  a  capital  face 
for  making  people  laugh — with  its  long  nose  and 
little  pale  eyes.  In  truth,  it  is  really  funnier  than 
half  the  things  the  Sheriff  of  Nottingham  has  to  say. 
Without  the  backing  given  them  by  the  face,  most 
of  the  Sheriffs  jokes  would  fall  flat.  Thinking  about 
them  afterward,  without  the  face  to  cast  a  glamour 
over  them,  they  have  the  desolate  lifelessness  of  an 
extinguished  candle. 

Another  old  friend  appears  early  in  the  first  act — 
Mr.  MacDonald — long  as  ever,  with  his  voice  in 
good  trim  to  chant  the  praises  of  "  brown  October 
ale" — an  aria  that  in  spirit  is  exceedingly  close  to 
that  sung  by  Plunkett  in  "  Maria  " — and  looking 
dashing  and  splendid  in  his  leathern  doublet  and  his 
Lincoln  green,  a  good  bow  of  yew-tree  in  his  hand, 
and  a  cap  on  the  side  of  his  head.  At  his  side 
come  Will  Scarlet  and  little  Allan-a-Dale — all  out- 
laws from  the  green  glades  of  Sherwood — a  jovial, 
wild,  lawless  crew,  half  robbers,  half  public  bene- 
factors, who  steal  the  rich  burgher's  purse  to  scatter 
its  coins  among  the  starving  poor. 

They  all  wear  the  Lincoln  green  and  the  short 
doublet  of  brown  leather,  laced  with  thongs,  and 
bear  in  their  hands  the  great  bows  of  yew.  Little 
Allan-a-Dale  carries  off  this  costume  with  a  good 
deal  of  style  and  spirit.  She  has  adopted  a  deep, 
manly  voice  and  the  "swashing  and  martial  air" 
that  Rosalind  thought  the  correct  manner  for  the 
female  masquerader  in  a  page's  dress.  She  looks 
unusually  pretty  in  all  these  harmonious  browns  and 
greens,  and  her  smiles,  with  their  accompaniment  of 
dimples,  are  as  numerous  and  as  attractive  as  smiles 
can  be. 

"  Robin  Hood"  itself  is  a  peep  into  old  England, 
in    the    times   when    it   was  always   alluded  to   as 
"  Merrie   England,"  when   the   highways  were   in- 
fested with  robbers  and  cut-throats,  and  men  fought 
with  the   quarter-staff  and  went  to  the  Crusades. 
Where  the  merriment  came  in,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say,  unless  discovered  by  the  robbers  and  cut-throats 
in  their  heures  perdues  when  spending  their  ill-gotten 
gains.     In    "  Robin   Hood,"    the   merry   times   are 
shown  at  Nottingham.     Innocent,  bucolic  revelry  is 
speeding  the  hours.     Little  stage  peasant-maidens, 
in  short  skirts  and  variegated  hose,  come  tripping  in 
and  go  tripping  out,  each  lass  with  a  little  lad  whose 
right  arm  is  disposed  about  her  waist  and  who  could 
not  be  induced  to  transfer  his  arm  and  his  affection 
ther  little  lass  by  anything  short  of  a  dyna- 
:x  plosion. 
e  second  act,  we  leave  these  haunts  of  early 
1   rustic  mirth  to  roam  in  "  Merry  Sherwood" 


— that   was   merry,  too — indeed,  as    Beatrice  says, 

most  things  in  those  days  "  were  born  in  a  merry 

hour."    Here  is  the  lair  of   Robin  Hood   and  his 

myrmidons.  •  Here  they  hunt  alike  the  deer  and  the 

wayfarers.     The  spirit  of  the  bandit  in  those  early 

days^seems  to  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  that 

of  his  modern  prototype  described  by  Gilbert  : 

"  When  the  cut-throat  is  not  occupied  in  crime, 

He  loves  to  hear  the  little  brooks  a-gurgling 

And  to  listen  to  the  merry  village  chime." 

The  outlaws  of  Sherwood  enjoyed  life.  They 
stole  and  robbed  and  scoured  the  king's  highway 
with  perfect  safety.  In  their  green  hiding-place,  far 
from  the  haunts  of  man,  they  whiled  away  the  hours 
with  laughter  and  song,  chanting  catches  under  the 
shadow  of  the  antique  oaks,  and  draining  flagons  of 
the  brown  October  ale.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
most  of  them  get  drunk  after  a  little  of  this  con- 
viviality. But  has  there  ever  been  a  comic  opera  in 
which  some  one  did  not  become  thus  affected  ?  It 
is  a  little  monotonous,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
tradition  that  no  one  likes  to  break  down. 

As  compared  to  "Don  Quixote,"  "  Robin  Hood" 
is  a  very  bright  operetta.  If  Mr.  de  Koven  con- 
tinues improving  at  this  pace,  he  will,  some 
day,  compose  a  really  good,  substantial  comic 
opera.  He  seems  to  have  no  difficulty  in  stringing 
tunes  together,  but  he  seems  to  have  difficulty  in 
forgetting  the  tunes  that  he  once  heard.  "How 
dear  to  my  heart  are  the  tunes  of  my  childhood, 
when  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view,"  is  the 
case  with  Mr.  de  Koven.  If  he  cultivated  the  art  of 
forgetting,  he  would  benefit  his  compositions  im- 
mensely. They  are  all  shot  through  with  memories 
of  other  airs  of  other  days  and  other  composers. 
One  hears  a  great  deal  of  complaining  from  people 
who  have  the  unfortunate  habit  of  forgetting,  but  it 
is  seldom  that  one  has  cause  to  complain  that  a  per- 
son should  have  the  unfortunate  weakness  of  re- 
membering. Outside  its  inclination  to  be  too  rem- 
iniscent, the  music  of  "  Robin  Hood"  is  gay  and 
light  and  pretty.  It  amuses  and  attracts.  It  goes 
tinkling  in  at  one  ear  and  tinkling  out  at  the  other 
—but  it  is  a  pleasant  tinkling.  Little  bits  of  it,  here 
and  there,  are  charming,  and  show  symptoms' of  an 
originality  that  gives  promise  of  l.iuch  better  things 
from  Mr.  de  Koven's  muse,  when  she  .Shall  have  got 
rid  of  her  good  memory. 

The  weakest  part  of  the  opera  is  its  dialogue  and 
story.  These  are,  the  one  dull  and  the  other  unin- 
teresting. A  bad  guardian  tries  to  rob  a  beautiful 
ward  of  her  fortune  and  her  fianci.  The  ward  flies, 
in  a  green-velvet  riding-habit,  a  lace  veil,  and  a 
whip,  to  the  merry  glades  of  Sherwood  to  find. the 
fianci.  The  fianci  indulges  in  an  incidental  flirtation 
with  another  lady,  and  there  is  general  misunder- 
standing, during  which  the  fiance  is  taken  off  to  jail 
and  locked  up.  He  escapes  in  a  friar's  robe  and 
arrives  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  beloved  from  be- 
.  ing  led  to  the  altar  by  another.  They  all  burst  into 
jubilant  singing,  pair  off  into  couples,  and  the  cur- 
tain falls  upon  a  merry  future. 

The  dialogue  is  very  slow.  Mr.  Barnabee  livens 
it  up  with  the  comedy  element,  but,  outside  of 
this,  it  is  not  in  the  least  amusing.  The  audience 
seemed  to  find  Friar  Tuck's  imitation  of  Richelieu's 
"circle  of  the  church,"  etc.,  the  funniest  remark 
made  in  the  piece.  The  hero  and  heroine  converse 
in  the  most  lofty  and  long-winded  style.  Their  con- 
versation sounds  as  if  it  had  been  taken  from  a  ro- 
mance by  Miss  Sewell  or  Mrs.  Radcliffe.       G.  B. 


At  the  theatres  next  week  :  The  Bostonians  in  a 
round  of  light  operas;  "A  Texas  Steer";  "The 
Exiles";  "Iolanthe"  and  Guille  in  Italian  opera 
at  the  Tivoli ;  "The  Two  Sisters";  and  "King 
Pretty." 

For  Insomnia 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  O.  E.  Bingham,  Elgin,  111.,  says:    "I  have 
used  it  in  my  practice  for  the  past  ten  years,  and  am 
well  pleased  with  the  result." 


For  the  Bostonians"  second  week  the  bills  are:  Mon- 
day, "  Mignon"  ;  Tuesday,  "  Suzette"  ;  Wednesday, 
"Robin  Hood";  Thursday,  "Fatinilza";  Friday, 
"  Carmen  "  ;  Saturday  matinee,  "  Mignon  "  ;  Satur- 
day evening,  "  Bohemian  Girl." 


—  "A  Modern  Hvgeian  "  is  the  title  of  a 
handsome  pamphlet  -  book  containing  articles  by 
Caroline  M.  Dodson,  M.  D.,  of  Philadelphia,  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Woman's  Health  Association 
of  America  ;  Oscar  B.  Moss,  M.  D.,  of  Kansas 
City  ;  Mrs.  Annie  Jenness-Miller,  of  New  York  ; 
Grace  A.  Preston,  M.  D.,  resident  physician  of 
Smith  College,  Northampton  ;  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Liver- 
more  ;  and  other  prominent  writers.  The  book  is 
illustrated  with  full-page  engravings.  Any  reader 
of  the  Argonaut  can  obtain  a  copy  free  by  sending 
a  postal'card  to  the  publishers,  George  Frost  &  Co., 
31  Bedford  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terras,  at  Original  Mistit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  Swain's.  213  Sutler  Si. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

In  answer  to  the  oft  repeated  pleadings  of  young 
and  aspiring  vocalists,  Mme.  Julie  Rosewald  has 
written  a  manual  of  singing  which  is  entitled  "  How 
Shall  I  Practice  ?  "  The  work  is  presented  to  us  in 
a  small  volume,  containing  in  condensed  form  the 
practical  fruits  of  many  years  of  study  and  experi- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  talented  author.  The  scope 
of  the  book  is  wide,  touching  upon  all  points  of  vital 
importance  to  the  student,  as  "How  to  Form  a 
Tone,"  "Defective  Tones."  "Tone  Production," 
"Breathing  Exercise,"  "Vowels,"  "Consonants," 
"Throaty  Tones,"  "Raising  the  Soft  Palate," 
"High  Tones,"  "The  Teeth,"  "The  Tongue," 
"Tone,"  "Color,"  "Chest  Tones,"  "  Break  in  the 
Voice,"  "  Execution,"  "  Preserving  the  Voice," 
"  How  Long  Shall  I  Practice  ?  "  and  so  through  the 
range  of  questions  on  which  Mme.  Rosewald's  long 
experience  has  shown  that  beginners,  and  often  those 
who  have  sung  for  years,  are  in  need  of  instruction. 
All  should  highly  appreciate  the  generous  thought- 
fulness  of  the  artist  in  having  published  in  so  inex- 
pensive a  form  this  little  volume,  which  is  destined 
to  be  the  helpful  friend  of  many  music-losing  stu- 
dents in  moments  of  doubt  or  perplexity.  Mme. 
Rosewald's  standing  in  the  artistic  world  and  her 
long  experience  as  a  teacher  give  her  authority  to 
speak,  and  she  has  put  her  ideas  into  simple  and 
direct  language.  The  book  is  published  by  The 
Bancroft  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  for  sale  by  the 
music-dealers. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici,  having  given  up  the  idea  of 
continuing  the  soiries  miisicales  at  Steinway  Hall, 
has  been  prevailed  upon  to  give  a  series  of  musical 
Sunday  afternoons,  on  alternate  Sundays,  from  three 
to  five,  commencing  Sunday,  April  5th.  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt's  new  string  quartet  and  several  of  our 
best  vocal  and  instrumental  artists  will  take  part  in 
the  programmes.  The  entertainments  are  to  be 
strictly  private  and  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  highest  order  of  music,  and  only  a  limited  num- 
ber of  subscribers  have  been  invited  to  join,  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  for  a  season  ticket  for  eight 
afternoons.  Beethoven's  String  Quintet,  op.  18, 
No.  6  ;  the  beautiful  Brahms  Quintet,  Signor  Urso- 
mando  beiag  the  pianist ;  and  songs  by  Miss  Ger- 
trude Auld,  make  up  the  first  matinee. 


The  first  of  Ovide  Musin's  concerts  here  this  sea- 
son will  take  place  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre  to-mor- 
row (Sunday)  evening.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
will  be  Easter  Sunday,  a  very  large  audience  will 
greet  the  virtuoso,  for  he  has  made  many  admirers 
in  his  previous  visits  to  this  city.  The  programme 
is  a  long  one  but  varied,  the  violinist  having  the  as- 
sistance of  vocal  and  piano  soloists  and  an  orchestra 
of  thirty  pieces.  The  second  concert  will  be  the 
matinee  on  Thursday,  and  the  third  will  take  place 
on  Sunday  evening,  April  5th,  all  three  being  at  the 
Baldwin.  The  sale  of  reserved  seats  for  the  three 
concerts  opened  at  the  Baldwin  box-office  last  Tues- 
day, and  the  demand  for  seats  has  been  strong  all 
the  week. 

In  aid  of  the  Girls  Directory  and  Home  for  Poor, 
Friendless  Girls  two  concerts  will  be  given  in  Irving 
Hall  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings,  March  30th 
and  31st.  The  attractions  will  be  numerous  as  three 
hundred  artists  have  volunteered  their  services. 


Mme.  Louise  J.  Goffrie  Higgs  recently  composed 
a  martial  song,  entitled  "Stanley,"  which  she  has 
presented  and  dedicated  to  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stanley. 
The  cover  was  artistically  painted  with  California 
poppies  by  Miss  Susie  Sroufe. 

Ovide  Musin  is  to  play  five  times  at  the  special 
ladies'  matinee  at  the  Baldwin  on  Thursday  after- 
noon, April  2d.  The  prices  will  be  of  the  ' '  popular  " 
order. 

Miss  Ernestine  Goldmann  will  give  a  concert  next 
Thursday  evening,  assisted  by  Herr  F.  W.  Zimmer- 
mann,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Peter  Orr,  violinist. 

The  next  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  take 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4th.  Miss  Gertrude 
Auld  will  he  the  vocalist  of  the  occasion. 


—  The  warm  weather  has  commenced,  and 
everybody  will  naturally  commence  to  wear  lighter 
clothing,  but  we  must  not  neglect  to  prepare  for  the 
cool  evenings,  and  so  every  lady  should  wear  a  light 
jacket  or  wrap,  and  as  Fratinger  &  Co.  are  the 
leaders  of  style  and  have  the  largest  stock  from 
which  to  make  a  selection,  their  establishment  will, 
of  course,  receive  particular  attention.  Fratinger's 
Cloak  and  Suit  House,  105  Kearny  Street. 


■ — Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 

ror.  *>tnc1ttnn  <rwer  dnie  stor^l.      Office  hours.  9105. 


GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  APRIL  7th,  1891 

Society  Amateur  Performance 

GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

FOE  THE  EENErTT  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ART  ASSOCIATION. 

TICKETS,   S3. 50    EACH, 

At  430  Pine  Street,  and  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  Music  Store. 

iCsTAuclion  sale  of  choice  seats  and  boxes  at  Grand  Opera 
House,  WEDNESDAY.  Apnl  ist,  at  noon. 


BALDWIN     THEATRE ! 

2  Grand  Sacred  Orchestral  Concerts 

—  ON  — 

Sunday,  March  29th  and  April  5th, 

OVIDE    MUSIN  ! 

The  Great  VioliniBt.     Supported  by  his  own  company 
and  an  orchestra  of  30  musicians. 
Seats  now  on  sale  at  Baldwin  box  office. 

NOTE — On  Thursday.  April  3d,  a  grand 
popular  matinee  v.  i  1 1  be  given  at  popular 
prices. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


IOLANTHE! 

—  AND  — 

Cr  TJIIjT-jE,     THE    GREAT    TENOR. 

Monday  Evening,  April  6th, 

GYPS  Y    BA RON! 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents, 


OLYMPIAN 


ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(  Entire  Mechanics'  Pavilion.) 

BALL-BEARING   SKATES   REDUCED. 

Gentlemen's,  per  pair ®8  00 

Ladies',  per  pair 7  00 

w«t.  TTs^-    I  Ladies' 25 

For  Hire.  J  Gentlemen,e 35 

SATURDAY    EVENING,    MARCH    28th, 

THIRD  HEAT  OF  AMATEUR  RACES 

FOR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

For  elegant  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

Pacific  Skating  Club  and  the  Bay  City 
Wheelmen  will  occupy  the  Rink  every  Mon- 
day evening. 

Public  admitted  as  spectators  only.  Ad- 
mission 50  cents  on  this  occasion.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  received  at  room 
IS,  Flood  Building. 

Special  Attractions  each  evening.  ' 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland 

IN  CONJUNCTION  TYITH 
EASTON,  ELDRIDCE  &.  CO., 


U3S  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


Announcement 

Extraordinary ! 

IMPORTANT  CREDIT  SALE 
4  2^4  2 

Choice  Residence  Lots 

Fronting  on  Thirteenth,    Fourteenth,   Cypress,   and  Center 

Streets,  on  the  former  site  of  the    Fourteenth  and 

Center  Street    BASE-BALL  GROUNDS. 

AT    PUBLIC  AUCTION  ! 

SATURDAY Al'KIL  4,  1891 

At  3  o'clock  p.  H.i 

ON    THE    GROUNDS. 

Lois  25,  sg'j'.  30,  32.65,  33.35,  and  35%  feet  frontage,  and 
104^,  105^,  106^.  110,  168,  169,  and  170  feet  in  depth. 
/'Only  one  fifth  or  20  per  cent  cash. 
One-fifth  in  one  year. 
TERMS  ;  One-fifth  in  two  years. 

One-fiflh  in  three  years. 
^  One-fifth  in  four  yea^s. 

Deferred  payments  secured  by  mortgage  or  deed  of  trust. 
Interest  on  deferred  payments  at  S  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  monthly. 

For  maps  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
•lOO  and  4U :  Eighth  Street,  Oakland, 
Or  EASTON.  ELDRIDGE  &  CO..  _ 

638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SELL  MUSIC 

for  Woodward's  Musical  .Monthly.  Send  four  cents  and  re- 
ceive sample  copy  with  five  complete  pieces  of  latest  z<ocal 
atui  instrumental  music.  Address  WOODWARD'S 
MUSICAL  MONTHLY.  843    Broadway,  N.  T. 


We  will  pay  a 
liberal  Salary 
to     Agents     who 

will  take  subscribers 


HEM  ME  &   LOjMC  Warerooms,_l643  Polk  Street 


Pianos  sold   on   Easy  Installments. 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalofcne- 


The  skating-rink  in  the  Merhanics'  Pavilion  pre-  |                   "w 
sents  an  attractive  programme  of  special  features  for  I    

n„k     _ "229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES" 

Coughs,  Hoarsenes.,  Sore  Throat,  elc.tinicUly  '        ,  .  m  _         ,,        ,.        '    .         ..  .,  ._     _  ,        _,  „- 

relieved  by  Brown's  Bronchiai.  Troches.    They  surpass     With  our  famous  Fountain.     Terfect  action.    Always  ready.     Price    SI. 50 
all  other  preparations  in  removing  hoarseness  and  as  a  cangl,     and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted. 

rcm.fy  are  preeminently  Hit  bat.  j.  y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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he  Pelton  Water  Wheel 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


ires  the  Hieliest  Efficiency  of  any  Wheel  in 
the  World.     Over  1,900  in  Use. 

Affords;  the  most  simple  and  reliable  power  for  all  mining 

lfacturing  machinery.     Adapted  to  heads  running 

jim  20  up  to  2,000  or  more  feet.     From  20  to  30  per  cent. 

litter  results  guaranteed  than  can  be  produced  from  any 

h  heel  in  the  country. 

ELECTRIC  1RA>'SMISSIO>". 
1  l"he  advantages  the  Pelton  Wheel  affords  in  the  way  of  a 
ifiarm  and  reliable  Dower,  close  regulation,  and  the  facility 
_:ion  to  varying  condition^  of  speed  and  pressure, 
ve  brought  it  into  special  prominence  and  extensive  use 
-  ihi>  class  of  work.  All  applications  should  state  amount 
i  head  of  water,  power  required,  and  for  what  purpose, 
th  approximate  length  of  pipeline.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

11-123  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.9A. 
HELTON    X*7"ATER    1VE0TORS, 

Lrying  from  the  fraction  of  1  up  to  15  and  20-horse  power, 

1,  equaled  for  all  light-running  machinery.     Warranted  to 

velop  a  given  amount  of  power  with  one-half  the  water 

luired  by  any  other.     Send  for  Motor  Circular.     Address 


JAUSALITO! 

he  SAUS&LITO  IftND  AND  FEBRT  CO. 

ffers  for  Sale  in  Subdivisions,  suited  to  all 
seekers  of  Suburban  Homes, 

:-    900    ACRES    -:- 

—  OF  ITS  — 

Well-Known  Lands  in  Sausalito, 

I  ,-e  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  the  fast  ferry-steamer 
hs  Rafael,  25  minutes  from  wharf  to  wharf,  14  trips 
limday;  20  railroad  trains  daily  pass  over  the  whole  bay 
\  nt  of  three  miles,  with  stations  convenient  to  different 

\.  Jonstant  and  plentiful  supply  of  Spring  Water,  for  all 
■rposes.  furnished  by  the  company  at  moderate   charges. 
|  versified  Scenery,  unequaled  in  any  locality  around  San 
Iincisco— Hills,  Valleys,  Bay  in  front,  etc. 
tenting.  Boating,  Fishing,  Bathing, 

Handsome  Residence  Buildings, 

Gardens,  Trees,  Flowers- 
p.  conveniences  for  comfortable  and  economical  living. 
\   tchers,  bakers,  grocers,  laundries,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

The  lands  are    subdivided  .  into    lots   of  various   shapes 

I I  sizes,  conforming  to  the  lay  of  the  ground. 
Residence  Lots,  50x120,  60x100,  and  various 

t^ifla  Lots,  %  acre,  1  acre,  and  upwards. 
Water  Lots,  25x100  and  100  feet  square. 
I  ride-Land  blocks,  240x400. 
I<  Tracts  (susceptible  of  subdivision),  10  to  25  acres. 

Prices  Reasonable.    Terms  Liberal. 

lips  and  all  information  at  the  company's  offices : 

n  San  Francisco,  419  California  Street,  Room  26. 
I,  la  Sausalito,  Water  S'reet.  in  front  of  company's  wharf. 
ROBERT  GEORGE,  Secretary. 

1  Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
1  \    d  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEIM    HOUSE 

236  SXTTTEB   STREET. 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Sireet  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth. 
i  Keamy  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose*  depot. 


-  -  HOTEL    PLEAS  ASTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

rhe  most  elegandy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
:  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
is  hotel  is  situated  45oTeet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
>  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
ne  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


if  you  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  J  aid  est, 

MACKEREL 

,n  ever  saw,  yon  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER  &  CO.'S, 

36  and  28   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


THE  PIXLEY  COMMERCIAL  COMPANY. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that  in  accordance  with  the  consent, 
writing  therefor,  of  the  holders  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
(ley  Commercial  Company  (a  domestic  corporation),  now 
file  in  the  office  of  said  corporation,  the  office  and  prin- 
al  place  of  business  of  the  said  the  Pixley  Commercial 
mpany  will,  on  and  after  the  first  day  of  April,  180.1,  be 
uiged  from  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the 
ite  of  California,  to  Pixley,  in  the  County  of  Tulare,  and 
ite  aforesaid.  By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 
L.  E.  Smith,  Secretary. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  1a  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FKEE,with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N    Y- 


motber 
he 


"The  angels    are    beautiful,"  said 
softly  to  her  youngest   boy.     "Yes,   mamma 
murmured,  "they  are  out  of  sight 
Star. 

Professor  of  history — "  What  do  you  know  about 
Louis  the  Fourteenth's  time  ?  "  fack  Atkleticus — 
"  Nothing,  sir  ;  I  never  knew  he  was  a  sprinter." — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

Young  mother — "What  in  the  world  makes  the 
baby  cry  so?"  Young  father — "I  guess  he  heard 
me  say  I  managed  to  get  a  little  sleep  last  night." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Waiter  (10  happy-looking  customer) — "Well,  sir, 
what  is  it  ?  "  Haj>py- looking  customer  (spontane- 
ously)— "Boy — eight-pounder — finest  in  the  land! 
Looks  like  me,  too  ! " — Puck. 

Elderly  aunt—"  My  dear,  I  have  just  put  you 
down  in  my  will  for  ten  thousand  dollars."  Her 
niece — "  Oh,  auntie,  what  can  I  say  to  thank  you  ? 
How  are  you  feeling  to-day  ?  " — Life. 

"  Well,"  remarked  the  boxer,  as  he  walked  the 
floor  with  his  first-born,  "  some  of  my  enemies  have 
said  that  I  couldn't  put  a  baby  to  sleep,  but  I  never 
believed  it  till  now." — The  Week's  Sport. 

Mother — "  1  trust  that  you  are  happy  with  your 
husband,  Maud  ?  "  Maud — "  Oh,  yes  ;  as  happy  as 
one  can  expect  to  be  with  a  man  who  is  talking  of 
himself  half  the  time,  and  of  his  first  wife  the  other 
half." — Once  a  Week. 

She — "  How  do  you  expect  me  to  pay  much  atten- 
tion to  you  when  you  pay  so  much  attention  to  other 
girls?"  He — "Because  if  I  did  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  other  girls,  you  would  not  pay  so  much 
attention  to  me." — Bazar. 

Chatty  Bullseye — "Did  you  ever  dream  of  me, 
Miss  Ball?"    Miss  Minnie  Ball — "  Yes  ;  two  nights 

running  ;  and  the  third "     Cholly  Bullseye — "  So 

delighted!     And  the  third?"    Miss  Minnie  Ball — 
"  I  took  an  opiate  !  " — Puck. 

A  sure  cure  :  Miss  Laflin — "  What  has  become 
of  our  friend  Mr.  Clay?"  Mr.  Rand — "He  has 
taken  employment  in  a  powder-mill  for  six  months." 
Miss  Laflin — "  How  strange  !  "  Mr.  Rand — "  Not 
at  all.  He  wished  to  break  himself  of  smoking.'' — 
Puck. 

"  Why  do  they  call  these  tall  buildings  sky-scrap- 
ers ?"  asked  Rivers  ;  "they  don't  scrape  anything. 
They  stand  perfectly  still."  "They  scrape  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles  of  sky  with  every  revolution  of 
the  earth,"  replied  Brooks,  pitying  the  other's  igno- 
rance.— Chicago  Tribune. 

City-editor — "  Old  Blifkins,  the  dry-goods  dealer, 
is  dead.  How  much  of  an  obituary  shall  we  give 
him  ?"  Managing-editor — "  H'm  !  How  much  did 
he  advertise  with  us  ?  "  City-editor — ' '  Three  inches, 
I  believe."  Managing-editor — "  Oh,  put  about  two 
sticks'  worth  of  wings  on  him,  then." — Ex. 

"My  dear,"  said  young  Mrs.  Fitts  at  the  play, 
"  it  is  a  humiliating  confession  for  me  to  make,  but 
I  am  positively  nervous  for  want  of  a  piece  of 
gum."  "  I'll  go  get  you  some  as  soon  as  the  cur- 
tains falls,"  said  Mr.  Fitts.  And  various  of  their 
acquaintances,  as  they  saw  him  disappear,  said  what 
a  pity  it  was  that  so  sweet  a  young  woman  should  be 
bound  for  life  to  such  a  slave  of  the  demon  drink 
that  he  could  not  even  wait  until  the  play  was  over 
to  satisfy  his  depraved  appetite.  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

'   COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 


The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "  Maid,   Wife,   or   Widow,"   "  Beaton's    Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."     By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"    "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 
"MISSING- A   YOUNG    GIRL."      By   Flor- 


Professor  of  French  (to  his  class)—' '  Bon  jour,  mes 
amies  !  We  will  have  a  little  conversation  this  after- 
noon. What  do  you  eat  for  dinner  ?  Miss  Bright, 
qu'avez-vous  mange"  pour  diner?"  Miss  Bright 
(anxious  to  show  off  her  French) — "  Des  huitres,  de 
la  soupe,  du  poisson,  du  boeuf  roti,  du  macaroni,  des 
pommes  de  terre,  de  la  c61eri,  des  asperges,  du  riz, 
des  ceufs,  du  fromage,  du  plum-pudding,  des  gateaux, 

du "      (The  professor  falls  to  the  floor  with  a 

"dull  thud,"  but  manages  to  come  to  the  class  a 
week  later.) — Puck. 

"  Is  there  a  man  in  all  this  audience,"  fiercely  ex- 
claimed a  female  lecturer,  "who  has  ever  done  any- 
thing, to   lighten  the   burden   resting  on  his  wife's 
shoulders  ?     What  do  you  know  of  woman's  work  ? 
Is  there  a  man   here,"  she  continued,   folding  her  | 
arms,  and  looking  over  her  audience  with  superb 
scorn,  "  who  has  ever  got  up  in  the  morning,  leaving 
his  tired,  worn-out  wife  to  enjoy  her  slumbers,  gone 
quietly  down-stairs,  made  the  fire,  cooked  his  own 
breakfast,  sewed  the  missing  buttons  on  the  chil- 
dren's clothes,  darned  the  family  stockings,  scoured  j 
the  pots  and  kettles,  cleaned  and  filled  the  lamps,  | 
swept  the  kitchen,  and  done  all  this,  if  necessary,  t 
day  after  day   uncomplainingly?    If  there  is  such  a 
man  in  this  audience,  let  him  rise  up  !     I  should  like 
to  see  him  !  "     And  in  the  rear  of  the  hall  a  mild-  , 
looking  man  in  spectacles,  in  obedience  to  the  sum-  | 
mons,  timidly  arose.     He  was  the  husband  of  the 
eloquent  speaker.      It  was  the  first  lime  he  had  ever 
had  a  chance  to  assert  himself. — Ex. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Made  with  Boiling:  TVater. 
EPFS'S  COCOA. 

Made  with   Boiling  Milk. 


ence  Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  will  contain  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Ouches*. 

author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain: 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."     By  John 

Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Boolles's  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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AllbgEAWfULffapT^- 

WEEKLY  APPCW.  AVALANCHE 

MEMPHIS.  TENN. 

THE  SREAT  SOUTHERN  NEWSPAPER 

Where  does  the  word  "Appeal"  first  appear 
in  the  New   Testament  ? 

TO   THE    FIRST    5QO    PERSONS 

Answering  the  above  question  correctly  ON  OR  BEFORE  JULY  1, 

1891 1  we  will  give  the  following  presents: 

ONE  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  GOLD,  $1000 

One  City  Lot  in  Memphis,  worth  81,000.00 

One  Fine  Piano,  north  800.00 

One  Driving:  Mare,  north -400. OO 

One  Set  of  Fnruitnre,  north   200.00 

And  493  other  Gifts,  consisting;  of 

Farm  Wagons.  Shot  Guns,  Sets  of  Silverware, 

Fine  Clocks,  Gold  Watches.    Repeating:  Rifles, 

And  other  Valuable  Gifts. 

MIDDLE   REWARDS. 

To  the  middle  five  hundred  persons  sending  us  the  correct  answer,  we 
will  give  the  following: 

One  Pair  Match  Horses,  and  Rnffgy  8     800.00 

One  Lot  in  Memphis,  north 1.000.00 

Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  In  Gold  2SS'22 

One  Diamond  Ring;,  north 1OO.00 

One  Farm  Wagon,  north     100.00 

And  495  other  Gifts,  consisting;  of 

Gold  Watches,  Fine  Clocks,  Sets  of  Silverware, 

Farm  Wag-ons,  Repeating:  Rifles  Shot  Gnus, 

And  other  Valuable  Gifts. 

LAST  REWARDS. 
Still   Anotlier   Offer-, 

Those  who  fail  to  receive  one  of  the  above  premiums,  still  have  an 
opportunity  to  secure  one  of  the  last  rewards.    To  the  last  five  hundred 
persons  sending  in  the  correct  answer,  we  will  give  the  following: 
Two  Hundred  and  Fifty  Dollars  in  Gold  8250.00 

One  Gold  Watch,  north    10O.0O 

One  Fine  Set  of  Jewelry,  worth         loo. 00 

One  Fine  Sewing:  Machine,  worth 50.00 

One  Fine  China  Set,  north 50.00 

And  495  other  Gifts,  consisting;  ol 

Gold  Watches,  Shot  (Inns,  Sets  of  Silverware, 

Repeating;  Rifles.     Fine  Clocks.  Sewing  Machines, 

And  other  Valuable  Presents. 

A  Grand  Total  of  $16,000  in  Gold  and  Presents. 

Everv  letter,  to  receive  attention,  must  be  accompanied  with  $1.00 
for  one  "year's  subscription  to  the  Weekly  Appeal-Avalanche.  No 
answers  will  be  recorded  unless  accompanied  by  §1*00  for  subscription. 

Every  answer  to  the  question,  accompanied  by  the  subscription,  will 
be  carefuilv  numbered  and  filed  in  order,  and  on  day  received,  so  there 
can  be  no  mistake. 

The  Appeal-Avalanche  is  over  one-half  century  old,  and  refers  to 
any  bank  in  the  country,  or  to  Duun's  or  Bradstreet's  Agencies. 

Sample  Copies  Free.       Liberal  Terms  to  Agents. 

12  PAGES,    ONE  DOLLAR  PEE-  YEAH. 


WEEKLY  APPEAL-AVALANCHE 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  A>D  — 

Safe  Deposit. 


Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


SOS    MAKKET    STREET, 
nr  flood   BrmorsG. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  oi  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these:  7i  ins^ii  kxvi  cmm." 

IT  MIGHT  HATE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
•which  good  money  -was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. "The  pnblic"  confidence  In  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


Q9    3=»OST   ST. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
seau-annoaHy.  in  Jannary  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  forlaat 
Three  Terms:  0.00 /0  on  term  deposits;  and 
-±,O0'0  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  d^p-^r  upwards.   Open  Samrday  evenings. 

niTrilTO  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON.WasHngton. 

r  fl      r  N       1  ^  c-    Nq  aEty"s  fee  Qntil  patenC  oi>- 

1    "  I   U«  1 1   I  W  rained.     Write  tor  Inventor's  Guide. 


DAISY   WAGON 
For  prices  and  parti cclars  address 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 


San    Francisco 
op  Fresno. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our   Home-made  Bread 

Is  now  ta  tie  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  tmdl 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  o^.-n  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY     IT  1 


"Wedding    Parties    Supplied    -with    all    the 
Delicacies- 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Bericelev.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,   San  Francisco. 
47  5  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

£3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBEK  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,   S.  F. 


San  Francisco.  Cal..  March  '2-1,  1891. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 
In  order  to  increase  the  facilities  of  our 
Household  Furniture  and  Carpet  Depart- 
ments, we  have  this  day  sold  the  Office  Fur- 
niture Department  of  our  business  ti  C.  P. 
WEBER  &  CO.,  corner  Post  and  Stockton 
-:5r»:ets,  to  whom  we  recommend  our  patrons 
in  that  line. 

STERETNG  F17ENITTJRE  CO., 
Gilbert   &  Moore. 


PET 


ARE  THE 


ALLEN    &     GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


WCALICRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL   OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  333  Montgomery  St. 


SOHMEH 


3  Are  Preferred 
by  Treading  Artists. 

— ALSO  SOLS    AGENT — 

HAXLETT  &  CXTMSTON,  NEWBI  &  EVANS*  PIANOS 
DVDnU  UAII7V  UNION  ceub  building, 

DlnUN   lYlAUi.1,  Corner  Post  and  Stockton  Stxeets. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 


TREES  AND  PLANTS, 


419  and  431  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  m  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating  ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion  ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.     Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


•{BADE      MflR|t 


IYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 

/  /  /l/ln 


tfeivMe/Gi 


WAXh 

HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  RETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following"  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .  6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 
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A  look  at  the  map  of  the  world  will  discern  no  spot  above 
the  sea  of  less  area  than  the  island  of  the  British  Empire  that 
constitutes  Ireland,  of  which  there  has  so  much  been  written 
and  so  much  remains  to  be  said.  The  almost  mythical  Ire- 
land of  the  centuries  in  which  Roman  Caesar  invaded  Britain, 
and  history  has  mention  of  the  Drnids  and  of  the  Scots  and 
Picts,  was  the  sacred  island  of  the  holy  and  the  learned  of 
earth.  The  fabulous  accounts  of  an  emigration  from  ancient 
Phoenicia,  proudest  of  the  commercial  cities  of  the  world 
then  known,  and  comprised  between  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
outlet  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  or  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  may  be  accepted  as  we  accept  the  move- 
ments of  the  Aryan  race  from  the  historians  of  the  Indo- 
European  emigration.  Of  that  small  island  it  can  be  said 
that  not  in  all  the  world  besides  is  there  a  spot  of  approxi- 
mate embrace  of  which  mythical  narrative  and  authentic  his- 
tory have  yielded  and  contributed  so  much  to  entertain,  con- 
found, and  enlighten  mankind  in  the  comprehension  of  the 


varied  mutations  of  a  race  and  of  a  distinctive  people  who 
have  preserved  themselves  and  lost  the  government  of  their 
own  country.  The  twenty  millions  of  acres  of  Ireland,  with 
the  population  of  from  three  millions  to  eight  millions,  which 
has  existed  within  the  century  and  is  now  dwindied  to  five 
millions,  have  been  the  scenes  of  more  strife,  of  more  blood- 
shed, of  more  misery,  and  of  more  tuition  to  statesmen  who 
learn  to  rule  peoples  and  countries,  than  any  other  in  all  the 
world.  Ireland  has  successively  passed  from  the  traditional 
holy  island  of  saints  and  the  seat  of  learning,  earliest  of  the 
countries  of  Northern  Europe  to  embrace  Christianity,  to  the 
land  of  internecine  strife  and  warring  factions,  of  rapine  and 
slaughter,  of  insurrection  and  rebellion,  of  harshest  tyranny 
and  cruellest  oppression,  and  is  all  the  time  emerging  as  a  land 
whose  people  seem  determined  to  be  the  masters  of  their  own 
government,  the  rulers  of  themselves. 

It  was  the  droll  humor  of  an  Irish  playwright  to  bewilder  the 
head  of  Paudeen  O'Rafferty,  in  Liverpool,  as  he  was  awaiting 
passage  home  to  Ireland,  and  confound  his  destination  as  he 
drank  his  strong  punch,  so  that  instead  of  the  vessel  for  Dublin 
Bay  it  was  one  bound  for  Naples  aboard  which  he  tumbled. 
Not  recovering  from  his  stupor  until  entering  the  bay,  the 
eritption  of  Vesuvius  amazed  him.  He  had  looked  upon  the 
Hill  of  Howth  from  infancy,  and  it  had  always  been  a  quiet 
and  peaceful  mountain  ;  but  here  it  was  spurting  fire  and 
ashes  with  fierce  fury.  Mr.  O'Rafferty  had  got  into  the  Bay 
of  Naples  in  place  of  Dublin  Bay.  The  one  physical  missing 
quality  of  Ireland,  in  its  wealth  of  endowment  of  Nature,  is 
that  of  even  an  exhausted  volcano.  It  has  the  qualities  of  a 
continent — rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  valleys,  and  its  fair  share 
of  wonders  ;  but  not  a  single  volcano,  extinct  or  in  running 
order,  stands  to  its  name — as  though  the  green  isle  had  been 
dropped  from  the  heavens  instead  of  having  b  3  thrown  up 
from  the  sea.  The  spirit  of  the  volcano  is  maififestj  notwirh- 
standing.  It  is  in  her  sons  ;  has  been  in  them  and  with  them 
since  the  earliest  tradition,  the  first  authentic  records. 

The  latest  eruption  of  the  Irish  volcano  is  Pamellism.  For 
years  and  until  a  few  months  ago  Charles  Stewart  Parnell 
towered  above  the  plane  of  Irish  sentiment  and  Irish  devotion 
as  no  other  had  in  the  span  of  the  century.  He  was  hailed 
as  the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland.  He  has  fallen  to  the  low 
condition  of  the  dethroned  pretender.  Comparatively  few  of 
his  countrymen  who  were  his  devotees  now  do  him  reverence. 
It  is  the  heaviness  of  his  own  sinning  which  has  dragged  him 
from  the  lofty  and  seeming  solid  pedestal  and  precipitated 
him  in  the  slough  of  noxious  muck.  Americans  felt  sym- 
pathy in  his  cause  and  honored  the  man,  on  account  of  his 
race  and  his  blood  heritage — linked  from  one  of  America's 
naval  heroes,  Commodore  Stewart,  of  "Old  Ironsides "-Co«- 
slitution  fame.  No  man  in  the  kingdom  occupied  more  ex- 
alted station  in  the  estimation  of  the  Irish  people  than  Par- 
nell ;  he  was  respected  throughout  Great  Britain  as  a  worthy 
leader  of  a  noble  cause.  The  most  eminent  statesmen  of 
England  contributed  to  do  him  honor.  He  was  a  distinctive 
power  in  Parliament,  beyonfl  the  comparison  of  any  Irishman 
of  the  century.  The  ancient  capital  of  Scotland,  learned  and 
proud  Edinburgh,  voted  him  the  freedom  of  the  city.  The 
power  and  influence  of  the  British  press,  represented  in  the 
London  Times,  and  of  the  government  of  Salisbury,  mani- 
fested in  the  royal  commission,  over  which  Sir  James  Hannen 
presided — and  for  which  he  was  elevated  to  the  peerage — 
signally  failed  to  stain  his  name  and  to  unseat  him  from  bis 
pride  of  place.  Pamell  came  forth  from  the  ordeal  more 
lustrous  in  accredited  purity,  invulnerable  as  the  son  of  Thetis, 
whose  heel  alone  was  weak  to  mortal  harm. 

Within  a  few  months  the  quality  of  the  pedestal  has  been 
revealed,  the  nature  of  the  crowning  idol  is  exposed.  A 
whited  sepulcher  and  a  brazen  image,  with  feet  of  foul  clay, 
are  disclosed.  Parnell  the  patriot  is  unmasked.  Parnell  the 
vampire  is  the  object  of  his  country's  scorn.  Since  the 
curse  of  the  sin  of  Paris,  in  his  lust  for  Helen,  destroyed  Troy, 
the  guilty  passion  of  no  man  has  so  wrecked  the  cause  of  his 
countrymen  as  has  that  of  Parnell  in  his  perfidy  of  the 
hospitality  of  O'Shea  to  the  basest  design  of  man.  There 
was  method  in  his  wickedness,  as  the  revelation  of  his  crime 
against  the  commandment  which  decrees  the  social  obliga- 


tion of  Christian  peoples  makes  clear.  His  conduct,  a  few 
years  ago,  in  making  O'Shea  the  member  of  Parliament  from 
Clare,  against  the  urgent  remonstrance  of  his  most  faithful 
followers,  among  whom  Michael  Davitt  was  conspicuous,  is 
now  learned  to  have  been  an  act  of  party  infidelity  and  of 
social  turpitude,  the  device  of  a  wanton  nature  posing  as  a 
purist  of  unblemished  soul,  the  lure  of  a  base  sensualist  to 
compass  the  dishonor  of  the  wife  of  the  man  whose  home  he 
desecrated,  the  infamous  means  by  which  to  practice  his 
guilty  intrigue.  He  betrayed  his  party,  periled  the  cause  of 
his  country,  and  damned  his  conscience  with  the  pretense  of 
rigid  morality  and  the  bearing  of  austere  uprightness  of  de- 
meanor. His  deep  sin  was  a  conscious  crime,  yet  he  seems 
to  exult  in  it  as  though  it  were  a  virtuous  exposition  of  his 
yielding  to  the  ways  of  the  world,  unlacing  his  reputation  in 
submission  to  the  pruriency  of  his  true  inwardness. 

Thomas  Sexton,  member  of  Parliament  from  Belfast,  is 
one  of  the  truest  and  most  honored  of  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
He  was  foremost  among  Pamell's  associates  and  admirers. 
He  is  so  no  longer,  and  has  taken  side  against  Pamell.  At 
a  recent  convention  to  consider  the  Irish  situation,  Mr. 
Sexton  remarked  that  it  was  well  that  "  Mr.  Pamell  has  been 
found  out  before  home  rule  was  granted."  It  was  an  utter- 
ance of  pith  and  sense.  Parnell  is  "  found  out,"  and  found 
to  be  woefully  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  lofty  statesmanship, 
in  the  qualities  which  approve  the  patriot.  He  is  selfish,  un- 
faithful, and  desperately  wicked.  Intrusted  as  no  other  man 
has  been  with  the  cause  of  his  adoring  and  devoted  country- 
men, he  has  consciously  and  without  conscience  sinned  to 
wreck  that  cause  for  his  own  vile  gratification  ;  and  he  appears 
to  exult  in  the  dishonor,  as  he  attempts  shamelessly  to  brave 
the  public  sentiment  of  a  people  who  hold  the  manner  of  his 
sinning  as  one  of  the  most  despicable  and  least  pardonable  of 
social  commission  in  all  the  calendar  of  sins  which  are  like- 
wise crimes. 

The  words  of  Sexton  are  pregnant.  Suppose  the  cause  of 
home  rule  in  Ireland  had  been  accomplished,  and  that  an 
Irish  parliament  were  now  sitting  in  Dublin.  In  the  light  of 
events  that  are  every  day  transpiring  in  Ireland  and  in  this 
country  among  the  Irish- Americans  in  their  gatherings,  the 
worst  that  the  Tories  of  England  have  ever  urged  against  the 
capability  of  the  Irish  people  for  self-government,  for  home 
rule,  is  in.demonstration.  The  story  of  the  excuse  that  the 
Earl  of  Kildare  made  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  that  he  set  fire  to 
the  cathedral  because  he  thought  the  archbishop  was  in  it  and 
would  be  burned,  is  pertinent  in  contemplation  of  the  conduct 
of  Parnell  in  Ireland,  as  the  cable  telegrams  daily  report  it. 
The  Irish  societies  in  America,  as  they  are  reported,  in  refus- 
ing to  contribute  to  the  Parnellite  agents  who  have  come  to 
collect  money,  have  adopted  the  proper  course.  As  it  was 
expressed  by  one  of  the  speakers,  "  thousands  for  united 
Ireland,  but  not  one  cent  for  Irish  factions,"  is  the  proper 
sentiment 

According  to  the  "Annual  Statistician  "  for  1890,  the  esti- 
mated true  value  of  all  kinds  of  property  in  the  L'niied 
States  on  January  i,  1890,  was  as  follows  : 

Real-estate  id  cities  and  towns   $14,000,000,000 

Real-estate  other  than  in  cities  and  towns   ... .  13.000.000,060 

Persona]  property  (not  hereinafter  specified).  7.300.600.000 

Railroads  and  their  equipment    7,000,000.000 

Manufactories,  products  of 5.000.000.000 

Manufactories,  capital  invested  in    3.000,000,000 

Productions  (including  woo]  3.500,000,000 
Property  owned  and  money  invested  in  foreign 

countries 3,100,000,000 

Animals  (domestic}  on  farms 2.480.000,000 

.Animals  (domestic)  in  cities  and  towns 1,700,000,000 

Public  buildings,  arsenals,  war  vessels,  etc  2,200,000,000 

Modcv.  gold  and  silv  •  :  -  -  1,100,000,000 

j ,  United  Stales  currency  and  bank-notes  992,000,000 

MoDey.  foreign  cono  in  United  State!  38,000.000 

Public  domaiD  at  $1.25  per  acne.  1,000,000,000 

Mineral  products  (all  descriptions) 590,000,000 

Total  value  of  all  property     $66,000,000,000 

In  the  foregoing  enumeration  the  bank-notes  ought  not  to 
be  taken  into  account,  as  paper  money*  is  simply  the  repre- 
sentative of  property,  and  it  is  illogical  to  enume: : 
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erty  and  also  its  paper  representative.  If  the  United  States 
Government  were  to  issue  $100,000,000  in  bonds,  bankers 
who  wished  to  obtain  these-  bonds  would  have  to  give  gold, 
real-estate,  or  other  property  in  exchange  for  them.  On  de- 
positing the  bonds  in  the  Treasury,  they  would  receive  $90,- 
000,000  in  circulating  notes,  which  they  would  scatter  through- 
out the  country.  By  this  proceeding,  the  actual  wealth  of  the 
country  would  not  be  directly  increased  by  one  cent.,  as  the 
circulating  notes  would  simply  represent  the  property  paid  for 
the  bonds.  The  issue  of  these  notes  would,  of  course,  by 
increasing  the  facilities  for  exchanging  products,  give  the  toil- 
ers of  the  United  States  a  chance  to  make  vast  and  valuable 
improvements  which  would  increase  the  aggregate  wealth  of 
the  country.  They  would,  however,  do  this  simply  as  instru- 
ments, and  they  would  have  no  value  except  as  instruments. 
They  should  be  looked  upon,  therefore,  not  as  actual  wealth, 
but  as  a  device  to  enable  men  to  produce  wealth. 

If  paper  money  were  wealth,  the  wealth  of  the  United 
States  might,  by  the  issuance  of  such  money,  easily  be  in- 
creased at  the  rate  of  a  billion  dollars  a  day.  Paper  money 
should  never  be  issued  except  as  the  transferable  representa- 
tive of  actual  wealth,  and,  in  such  a  case,  when  an  estimate  is 
made  of  the  total  wealth  of  the  nation,  the  property  which 
the  paper  represents  should  be  enumerated  and  the  representa- 
tive should  be  omitted. 

The  issue  of  $100,000,000  in  paper  money  would  not  in- 
crease the  aggregate  wealth  of  this  nation  directly,  but  would 
do  so,  indirectly,  by  stimulating  enterprise  of  every  kind,  and 
allowing  thousands  of  men,  who  are  now  out  of  employment, 
to  go  to  work.  A  machine  worth  ten  dollars  may  enable  the 
person  who  uses  it  to  produce,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  results 
worth  one  hundred  dollars  more  than  those  he  could  produce 
without  its  aid.  The  manufacture  of  such  a  machine  would 
directly  increase  the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  by  only 
ten  dollars  ;  but,  indirectly,  its  manufacture  would  increase  the 
aggregate  wealth  by  hundreds  of  dollars  before  its  period  of 
usefulness  would  come  to  an  end. 

Money  is  a  labor-saving  machine.  Without  it  the  inhab- 
itants of  a  country  would  have  to  depend  on  the  system  of 
barter  for  getting  rid  of  their  surplus  commodities,  and  this 
would  entail  an  immense  waste  of  time.  The  value  of  the 
paper  which  is  used  in  making  paper  money  is  extremely  small, 
and  the  manufacture  of  such  money  does  not  directly  in- 
crease the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation  at  all.  The  results 
produced  by  its  use  are,  however,  of  vast  importance  and 
add  greatly  to  the  national  wealth. 

We  shall,  however,  take  the  figures  as  they  appear  in  the 
foregoing  list,  and  consider  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were,  on  January  1,  1890,  worth,  in  the  aggregate, 
$66,000,000,000.  On  January  1,  1S80,  according  to  cal- 
culations on  the  same  basis,  the  true  value  of  all  the  property 
owned  in  the  United  States  was  almost  $44,000,000,000,  that 
is,  $22,000,000,000  less  than  the  total  value  on  January  1, 
1 S90.  According  to  these  calculations,  which  were  made  in 
the  most  careful  manner,  the  aggregate  value  of  property  of 
all  kinds  in  the  United  States  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten 
years  ;  that  is,  during  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  between  Jan- 
uary 1,  1880,  and  January  1,  1890,  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try not  only  succeeded  in  making  a  living  by  their  labor,  but, 
also,  in  producing  additional  wealth  equal  in  value  to  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  wealth  in  existence  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  that  period.  All  wealth 
is  the  product  of  labor. 

The  age  of  miracles  is  past.  King  Midas,  the  happy  pos- 
sessor of  the  golden  touch,  died  several  thousand  years  ago, 
and  we  have  not  heard  of  any  one  who,  in  modern  times,  pos- 
sessed similar  gifts. 

There  is  nothing  miraculous  about  the  fact  that  the  wealth 
of  this  country  increased  fifty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  as  we 
know  that  the  additional  wealth  was  created  by  the  hard 
work  of  millions  of  farmers,  factory -hands,  miners,  lumber- 
men, fishermen,  and  other  toilers.  We  know  perfectly  well 
who  produced  the  $22,000,000,000  of  increase  in  our  aggre- 
gate wealth,  and  the  only  thing  that  concerns  us  is  to  dis- 
cover whether  those  who  produced  this  increase  in  wealth 
obtained  any  benefit  from  it  or  not.  For  this  purpose  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  inquiries  for  the  purpose  of  discov- 
ering who  took  possession  of  the  $22,000,000,000. 

Estimates  made  in  the  most  careful  manner  show  that  on 
January  1,  1890,  of  the  $66,000,000,000  of  wealth  in  the 
United  States,  30,000  leading  capitalists  possessed  $36,250,- 
000,000,  leaving  $29,750,000,000  for  the  remaining  63,000,- 
000  inhabitants.  It  is  quite  plain,  therefore,  that,  although 
our  fanners,  artisans,  and  other  toilers  produced  the  surplus 
of  $22,000,000,000,  a  few  capitalists  absorbed  most  of  it. 

The  destination  of  wealth  in  this  country  is  as  well  known  as 
the  origin,  as  everybody  can  see  that  the  poor  are  becoming 
poorer  and  the  rich  richer  every  day.  Everybody  must  also 
be  capable  of  seeing  that  this  process  can  not  go  on  forever, 
as  Americans  are  too  independent  to  allow  themselves  to  be- 
come the  slaves  of  a  few  thousands  of  plutocrats,  who,  unless 
a  change  be  brought  about,  will,  in  about  twenty-five  years, 


as  we  can  prove  conclusively,  own  the  whole  country.  We 
maintain  that  this  iniquitous  concentration  of  wealth  is  due 
wholly  to  the  fact  that  the  accumulative  capacity  of  money  is 
twice  as  great  as  the  accumulative  capacity  of  labor. 

When  money  is  loaned  at  four  per  cent.,  compound  inter- 
est, payable  annually,  the  interest  amounts  in  ten  years  to 
almost  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  principal.  When  the  interest  at 
the  aforesaid  rate  is  payable  semi-annually,  it  amounts  to 
more  than  half  of  the  principal  in  ten  years.  During  the  ten 
years  ending  on  January  1,  1S90,  the  toilers  of  the  United 
States  produced  $22,000,000,000  more  than  the  nation  used. 
The  property  existing  in  the  United,  States  on  January  1, 
1  SSo,  amounted  in  value  to  $44,000,000,000,  and  in  ten  years, 
by  their  labor,  they  produced  $22,000,000,000  of  additional 
wealth  ;  that  is,  they  produced  an  increase  of  fifty  per  cent,  in 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  nation. 

As  a  considerable  amount  of  the  interest  paid  in  this  coun- 
try is  paid  semi-annually,  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the 
decadal  accumulation  of  interest,  if  the  average  rate  were  four 
per  cent.,  would  amount  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  principal. 
The  surplus  produced  by  labor  during  each  year  is,  of  course, 
utilized  for  the  production  of  wealth  during  all  succeeding 
years,  just  as  the  interest  paid  during  each  year  is  itself  pro- 
ductive of  interest  during  succeeding  years.  For  instance, 
the  factories  built  and  the  mines  opened  during  1881  pro- 
duced an  increase  of  wealth  in  1882,  and  this  increase  pro- 
duced a  further  increase  in  1883,  and  so  on  ;  that  is,  labor 
has  an  accumulative  capacity  similar  to  that  of  money  when 
loaned  at  compound  interest. 

Labor  had  $44,000,000,000  worth  of  factories,  mines,  tilled 
land,  railways,  vessels,  tools,  etc.,  to  begin  with  on  January  1, 
18S0.  During  that  year  the  laborers  of  the  country  produced 
all  that  the  people  of  the  country  used  and  four  per  cent,  of 
$44,000,000,000  worth  of  factories,  mines,  etc.,  in  addition. 
On  January  1,  1881,  they  were  in  a  better  position,  as  they 
had  one  hundred  and  four  per  cent,  of  $44,000,000,000  ;  that 
is,  $45,760,000,000  to  work  with.  The  surplus  continued  to 
increase  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  each  year  until,  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1890,  it  amounted  to  about  $66,000,000,000. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  toilers  of  the  United  States 
annually  produce  by  their  labor  all  the  people  of  this  country 
eat,  drink,  and  wear  during  the  year,  and  make  up  all  defi- 
ciencies arising  from  decay,  fires,  etc.  In  addition  to  this 
they  annually  add  four  per  cent,  to  the  total  wealth  in  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  question  we  have  now  to  discuss  is  what  should  be 
done  with  the  surplus  of  four  per  cent.  Should  the  surplus 
go  to  capit"1  or  to  labor  ?  We  think  it  should  be  divided 
equally  between  them  ;  that  is,  that  two  per  cent,  should  go  to 
capital  and  two  per  cent,  to  labor.  We  shall  strive  to  show 
the  justice  of  our  view  of  the  case  by  an  illustration.  Let  us 
suppose  that  a  seamstress  can  earn  one  dollar  a  day  working 
without  a  sewing-machine,  and  that  some  person  lets  her  have 
the  use  of  a  sewing-machine,  thus  enabling  her  to  do  twice  as 
much  work  and  earn  two  dollars  a  day.  The  owner  of  the 
sewing-machine  represents  capital,  while  the  seamstress  repre- 
sents labor.  If  the  owner  of  the  sewing-machine  were  to 
take  the  additional  dollar,  the  seamstress  would  be  in  no  bet- 
ter position  than  she  would  be  if  the  sewing-machine  had 
never  been  invented.  The  right  of  the  holder  of  a  patent 
should  be  respected,  but  beyond  that  the  benefit  arising  from 
inventions  belongs  inalienably  to  the  whole  human  race.  A 
seamstress  has  as  much  right  to  a  share  of  that  benefit  as  the 
capitalist  who  furnishes  her  with  a  sewing-machine,  and,  in 
the  case  we  have  presented,  any  arrangement  by  which  the 
seamstress  would  get  less  than  half  the  additional  dollar  made 
by  using  the  machine,  would  do  her  a  great  injustice. 

The  capitalists  of  the  country  own  the  factories,  machinery, 
and  other  appliances  which  are  used  by  laboring-men. 

During  the  ten  years  that  elapsed  between  January  1,  1S80, 
and  January  1,  1S90,  the  farmers  and  other  toilers  of  this 
country  succeeded  not  only  in  making  a  living  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  country,  but  also  in  making  improvements  worth 
$22,000,000,000.  It  is  quite  true  that  they  could  not  have 
produced  such  results  had  not  $44,000,000,000  worth  of  rail- 
ways, factories,  machinery,  cultivated  lands,  dwellings,  etc., 
existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade  for  their  use.  It  is 
only  just,  therefore,  that  the  capitalists — that  is,  the  owners  of 
the  property  made  use  of — should  obtain  a  fair  share  of  the 
increase  of  wealth.  It  would  be  utterly  unjust,  however,  on 
their  part  to  take  possession  of  the  entire  surplus,  as,  in  that 
case,  the  toilers  of  the  present  day  would  obtain  no  benefit  at 
all  from  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  would  be  in  no  better 
position  than  their  grandfathers,  who  managed  to  make  a  liv- 
ing without  the  aid  of  the  improved  appliances  of  our  time. 
However,  we  think  we  can  show  clearly  that  the  capitalists 
are  appropriating  not  only  the  entire  surplus,  which  should  be 
equally  divided  between  capital  and  labor,  but  are  also,  by 
their  exactions,  compelling  the  labbrers  of  the  country  to 
mortgage  the  little  property  they  have  in  order  to  live  on  the 
proceeds. 

During  the  last  decade,  the  capitalists  and  their  families 


lived  in  luxurious  style  on  money  furnished  by  the  labor  ol 
those  who  worked.  During  the  same  period,  the  farmers  and 
artisans  and  other  workers  lived  in  plain  style,  although  they 
did  all  the  manual  labor.  There  was  an  increase  each  year 
equivalent  in  value  to  four  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  wealth 
existing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Justice  demanded 
that,  while  two  per  cent,  should  have  been  the  share  of  cap- 
ital, the  other  two  per  cent,  should  have  been  the  share  of 
labor  ;  that  is,  the  interest  on  money  loaned  should  not  have 
been  at  a  higher  rate  than  two  per  cent. 

The  farmers  and  artisans  of  the  United  States  should  have 
found  themselves  $1 1,000,000,000  richer  on  January  1,  1890, 
than  on  January  1,  1SS0,  on  account  of  receiving  two  pejr 
cent,  of  the  aggregate  increase  of  wealth  each  year.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  however,  that  not  only  were  our  farmers  and 
artisans  not  richer  by  $1 1,000,000,000  at  the  end  of  the  de- 
cade— as  they  would  have  been  had  they  received  justice — 
but  they  were  actually  much  poorer  than  at  the  beginning  of  that 
period.  The  cause  of  this  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  owners 
of  the  capital  of  the  country  not  only  appropriated  the  entire 
$22,000,000,000  of  increase,  but,  also,  a  large  part  of  the 
property  owned  by  the  farmers  and  artisans  at  the  beginning 
of  the  decade. 

Had  the  interest  on  money  been  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent.,  and  had  capitalists  been  content  with  profits  of  four  per 
cent.,  capital  would  have  swallowed  up  the  entire  surplus  of 
$22,000,000,000,  and  would  have  left  the  farmers  and  other 
workers  in  precisely  the  same  financial  condition  in  which 
they  were  at  the  beginning  of  1  STSo.  Capital,  however,  was 
not  content  with  profits  of  four  cent.,  and  the  result  was  that 
the  surplus  wealth  created  during  the  decade  was  not  sufficient 
to  meet  their  unjust  demands,  and  the  workers  of  the  coun- 
try had  to  mortgage  their  property  to  pay  them  the  excess. 
The  legal  rate  of  interest  in  the  different  States  and  Territor- 
ies ranges  from  five  to  twelve  per  cent. ;  the  average  rate  for 
the  whole  Union  being  about  seven  per  cent.  Louisiana  is 
the  only  State  in  which  the  legal  rate  is  lower  than  six  per 
cent.  The  rate  allowed  by  contract  is,  in  a  number  of 
States,  unlimited. 

During  the  year  1 890,  the  dividends  paid  by  the  na- 
tional banks  of  the  United  States  amounted  to  S  19 
per  cent,  of  the  capital  invested.  If  the  average  rate  of 
profits  on  capital  throughout  the  country  be  less  than 
seven  per  cent.,  the  State  legislators  are  guilty  of  intolerable 
tyranny  in  compelling  unfortunate  debtors  to  pay  that  amount. 
The  average  legal  rate  of  interest  for  the  whole  country  is 
seven  per  cent.,  and  the  State  legislatures  have  no  right  to 
force  debtors  to  pay  more  for  the  use  of  money  than  it  will 
produce  when  used.  The  fact  that  the  average  legal  rate  is 
seven  per  cent,  shows  that,  in  the  estimation  of  our  State 
legislators,  the  average  profits  on  capital  amount  to  seven  per 
cent. 

As  our  space  is  being  encroached  upon,  we  shall  resume 
the  discussion  of  this  subject  next  week. 


When  on  the  first  day  of  April  we  saw  upon  the  bulletin- 
boards  and  heard  the  newsboys  cry  in  the  streets  that  war 
was  imminent  between  the  Government  of  Italy  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  growing  out  of  the  affair  at 
New  Orleans,  we  were  disposed  to  regard  it  as  an  April  fool 
jest  ;  but  further  disclosures  evidence  the  fact  that  there  exists 
between  the  two  governments  very  strained  relations.  If  the 
Italian  Minister  at  Washington  has  been  withdrawn  becau* 
of  these  relations,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  Italy.  But  if,  as  we 
understand,  th*e  complication  of  Italian  politics  is  more  directly 
responsible  for  Baron  Fava's  withdrawal  than  is  the  misunder- 
standing growing  out  of  the  New  Orleans  affair,  it  may  be 
possible  that  the  war-cloud  will  disappear  without  bursting 
upon  the  edges  of  our  continent. 

The  position  taken  by  the  Crown  and  Government  of  Italy 
is  utterly  indefensible.  The  position  assumed  by  Mr.  Blaine 
as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  is 
entirely  unassailable.  t 

His  Majesty  the  King  of  Italy  has  demanded  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  an  official  assurance  by  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  guilty  parties  shall  be  brought 
to  justice,  and  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  an  indemnity 
is  due  to  the  relatives  of  the  victims.  The  Marquis  di  Rudini 
is  but  ill  informed  of  the  character  of  our  dual  government 
if  he  thinks  that  it  is  possible  tg  bring  persons  charged  with 
crime  to  justice  in  any  other  way  than  by  indictment  and  trial 
by  jury. 

Our  national  government,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  has  entire  jurisdiction  over  the  alleged 
criminals,  can  not  give  assurance  to  any  foreign  power  that 
jurisdiction  can  be  exercised  over  criminals  in  any  other  way 
than  is  provided  by  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  constitutions  of  the  sovereign  States  ;  and 
Secretary  Blaine  is.  correct  in  taking  the  position  that  the 
President  is  unable  to  give  assurance  of  punishment  or  indem- 
nity until  the  facts  are  fully  known  by  the  result  of  a  jury  trial. 

Louisiana  is  a  sovereign   State  of  the  general  government. 
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The  President  of  the  United  States  has  no  authority  to  set  aside 
the  constitution  or  control  its  executive  power  in  any  manner. 
And,  while  the  recognition  of  the  principle  is  conceded  by  our 
Secretary  of  State  that  an  indemnity  may  be  due  to  the  relatives 
of  the  victims  illegally  deprived  of  life  or  property  by  the 
violent  and  unauthorized  action  of  a  mob,  it  is  clearly  im- 
possible for  the  President  to  anticipate  a  verdict  of  guilty 
against  citizens  for  taking  the  lives  of  Italians,  whether  citi- 
zens or  strangers,  until  the  case  is  first  disposed  of  by  the 
courts  of  Louisiana,  and  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
Louisiana.  If,  after  a  fair  and  impartial  trial  by  a  legal 
tribunal  of  competent  jurisdiction,  the  citizens  of  New  Or- 
leans who  took  the  lives  of  the  Mafia  should  be  declared 
guilty,  and  shall  have  had  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  tribunal 
of  that  State,  and  the  decision  is  affirmed,  it  will  then  be 
time  enough  for  the  Italian  King  and  Government  to  demand 
indemnity  for  the  lives  of  Italian  subjects,  if  any,  improperly 
taken.  This  may  require  time  and  long  delay,  but  the  op- 
portunity for  Italy  to  complain  will  not  exist  until  we 
have  exhausted,  by  our  courts,  the  investigation  of  the 
offense,  if  any,  that  has  been  committed. 

No  foreign  war  would  be  more  universally  approved  by  the 
American  people,  native  and  foreign-born,  than  a  contest 
of*arms  which  should  determine  whether  or  not  foreign  gov- 
ernments can  make  our  land  a  home  of  exile  for  their  ignorant 
and  criminal  classes.  It  is  our  own  fault  if  we  have  not  been 
sufficiently  particular  in  reference  to  the  character  of  the  for- 
eign citizens  who  have  been  dumped  upon  our  shores,  and  if 
our  courts  shall  fail  in  their  duty  in  this  respect,  the  correction 
of  the  evil  may  lead  to  a.  diplomatic  misunderstanding  that 
shall  eventuate  in  war ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  United 
States  will  have  the  almost  united  support  of  its  people  in 
maintaining  the  higher  law  that  shall  subject  Italian  bandits 
and  assassins,  who  are  fugitive  and  exiled  from  their  native 
land,  to  the  jurisdiction  of  our  laws. 

A  war  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  would  be  a 
calamity  to  every  Italian  citizen  within  our  borders,  and 
while  the  Italia,  Lepanto,  Re  Wmbtrto,  Duilio^  Dandolo,  and 
other  leviathans  of  the  Italian  fleet  may  be  a  menace  to  our 
coast  and  a  terror  to  our  maritime  cities,  a  declaration  of 
war  by  the  King  and  Government  of  Italy  would  not  quicken 
the  pulse-beat  in  the  heart  of  sixty  millions  of  our  people. 

We  do  not  deem  a  war  between  these  two  governments  to 
be  possible,  nor  would  any  good  citizen  hail  a  declaration  of 
hostilities  by  the  Italian  Government  in  any  other  way  than 
with  approval.  For,  if  war  must  come  with  any  hostile  na- 
tion, and  for  any  cause,  there  is  no  better  time  than  now,  and 
no  provocation  of  deeper  feeling  than  the  attempt  of  United 
Italy  to  enforce  upon  our  republic  the  endurance  of  the  crimes 
that  now  desolate  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean.  For  let  it 
be  well  understood  that  it  is  not  possible  that  the  American 
people  should  consent  to  set  aside  its  jury  trials  and  tribunals 
of  law,  in  order  that  secret  assassination,  black-mail,  and  vio- 
lence may  be  introduced  to  our  country,  and  forced  by  the 
stiletto,  by  the  secret  decree  of  secret  societies,  like  that  of  the 
Mafia,  that  work  in  defiance  of  our  laws. 

The  time  has  not  come,  when,  at  the  mandate  of  Italy,  we 
shall  consent  to  substitute  the  customs  and  the  proceedings  of 
the  societies  of  the  Carbonari  and  the  Mafia  for  the  provisions 
of  our  organic  law  and  the  constitutions  of  our  sovereign 
States. 

Out  of  such  events  as  the  one  we  are  discussing  will 
come,  in  time,  a  centralization  of  our  national  government. 
The  Civil  War  accomplished  much  in  that  direction.  Much 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  Our  government  is  fully  re- 
sponsible for  the  New  Orleans  affair,  and  the  time  must  come 
when  no  hesitation  in  meeting  such  responsibility  can  be  in- 
dulged. The  sovereignty  of  the  State  of  Louisiana  can  not 
release  the  general  government  from  its  duty  to  protect  citi- 
zens or  subjects  of  foreign  countries  who  may  be  living 
within  its  borders  and  subject  to  the  general  jurisdiction  of 
its  laws.  Louisiana  is  a  "  State "  only  in  reference  to  the 
United  States  ;  a  "  State  "  is  only  a  geographical  designation 
of  the  national  territory.  Italy  knows  the  United  States  of 
America  only  as  a  single  and  responsible  power,  and  can  not 
consider  the  various  States  and  Territories  of  our  country 
in  reference  to  their  different  and  peculiar  organizations. 

The  United  States  is  a  political  entity,  and  because  we 
would  not  permit  an  Italian  navy  to  bombard  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  we  must  become  responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  people 
if  we  would  claim  the  privilege  of  protecting  them.  If  the 
government  at  Washington  makes  a  treaty  with  King  Hum- 
bert of  Italy,  and  permits  his  subjects  to  become  domiciled  in 
our  country,  we  must  guard  them  while  here  and  shield  them 
from  any  illegal  acts,  and,  in  event  of  their  bein£  injured,  they 
are  entitled  to  indemnity  when  the  facts  are  legally  determined 
and  it  is  demanded  by  the  Government  of  Italy.  Innocent 
Italians  can  not  be  massacred  with  impunity,  and  no  resident 
of  the  country,  whether  innocent  or  criminal,  can  be  deprived 
of  life  or  property  except  in  accordance  with  law.  This  is 
the  weak  spot  in  the  transaction  arising  in  New  Orleans. 
An  American  jury  has  tried  the  Mafia  conspirators  and 


found  them  not  guilty.  The  crime  committed  in  New  Or- 
leans by  the  mob  is  in  legal  effect  to  have  taken  the  lives  of 
innocent  citizens.  Mr.  Blaine's  position  is  wisely  stated,  and 
probably  taken  for  delay.  The  position  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment is,  as  we  have  said,  utterly  indefensible,  because,  as 
yet,  there  are  no  facts  determined  which  would  justify  a 
declaration  of  war. 

We  feel  the  embarrassment  of  the  technical  position  as- 
sumed by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  are  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  technical  legal  argument  is  against 
us,  and  it  is  certain  that,  out  of  this  controversy,  bene- 
fits will  accrue  to  our  country.  Our  naturalization  laws 
will  necessarily  be  changed  and  greatly  improved.  The 
danger  that  we  shall  have  escaped,  when  passed,  will  justify 
appropriations  for  coast  defenses  and  for  the  construction  of 
a  powerful  navy.  That  we  may  convey  to  our  readers 
a  just  description  of  the  Mafia  society,  we  extract  from 
New  York  Truth  an  article  written  by  a  citizen  of  New  Or- 
leans, whose  name  is  subscribed  to  it.  Let  every  reader  of 
our  paper  give  it  a  careful  perusal,  and  if  he  believes  it  true, 
ask  himself  whether  a  war  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  this 
most  vile  and  criminal  secret  organization  is  to  be  covered  by 
any  technical  diplomacy  for  its  defense  : 

"  Is  there  a  Mafia  in  New  Orleans  ?  This  question,  addressed  to  any 
citizen  of  the  Crescent  City,  would  be  undoubtedly  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  unless  the  party  questioned  were  a  member  of  it.  What 
is  the  Mafia  ?  It  is  a  secret,  oath-bound  society,  established  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  committing  crime — not  crime  for  crime's  sake,  but 
crime  for  the  benefit  of  the  society  or  the  individual  members  thereof. 
It  is  known  as  the  Mafia  among  outsiders,  but  among  the  members  it 
is  called  Stoppagliera.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Italian  word 
Stoppare,  meaning  to  stop  up  with  tow,  and  it  refers  to  the  secret  char- 
acter of  the  organization,  and  to  the  fact  that  what  is  done  or  ordered 
by  the  association  must  be  sealed  up  in  the  breast. 

"  It  is  also  a  significant  reference  to  the  word  '  Stoppacclo,'  which 
means  '  the  wad  rammed  in  upon  the  charge  of  a  gun."  Its  name  is 
significant  of  its  purposes  and  methods.  It  has  its  regular  officers,  and 
signs  and  signals.  The  signal  is  a  peculiar  whistle,  which  can  not  be 
described.  The  sign  is  made  by  holding  the  left  hand,  closed,  in  front 
of  the  body  (as  if  grasping  the  muzzle  of  a  gun  or  the  neck  of  a  bottle) 
and  bringing  the  open  palm  of  the  right  hand  down  upon  the  top  of 
the  left. 

"  Its  objects  are  robbery  and  murder.  The  '  society '  desires  a  sum 
of  money.  A  prominent  Italian  receives  a  note  directing  him  to  put  a 
specified  sum  in  a  certain  place.  The  amount  is  graded  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  the  victim  is  judged  to  be  able  to  raise  ;  it  has 
gone  as  high  as  one  thousand  dollars.  If  the  money  is  forthcoming, 
well  and  good.  If  not,  the  society  meets,  a  detail  is  made,  and — there 
is  an  Italian  funeral.  Dozens  of  such  cases  can  be  specified.  There 
is  now  confined  in  an  asylum  a  wealthy  New  Orleans  Italian,  an  auc- 
tioneer, a  man  liked  and  respected  by  the  people  of  that  city,  who  was 
driven  insane  by  the  Mafia's  demands  upon  him.  Should  an  individual 
become  obnoxious  to  the  society  or  a  member  of  it,  the  process  is 
equally  simple.  A  meeting  is  called,  the  sentence  of  death  in  passed, 
the  members  to  execute  it  are  detailed,  and  the  work  is  done.  It  may 
be  days,  it  may  be  weeks,  but  it  is  done.  The  doomed  man  is  dogged 
until  a  favorable  opportunity  offers,  and  he  is  killed.  There  is  no  haste 
about  the  work.  It  is  not  done  until  they  believe  that  there  is  a  cer- 
tainty that  the  assassins  can  escape  detection.  Sometimes,  though 
very  rarely,  the  knife  is  used  ;  but  the  favorite  weapon  is  what  is  called 
in  New  Orleans  '  the  Mafia  gun.'  In  the  central  police-station  at  New 
Orleans  now  are  several  of  these  guns,  picked  up  by  the  police  on  the 
spot  after  assassinations  by  order  of  the  Mafia.  Four  of  these  guns 
were  found  at  the  spot  after  the  recent  shooting  of  Chief  of  Police 
Hennessy,  besides  two  long  ones,  and  those  carried  away  by  the 
assassins. 

"  How  do  we  know  such  a  society  exists,  and  what  is  its  strength? 
The  evidence  is  indisputable.  Every  police  officer  in  New  Orleans, 
from  Chief  of  Police  Gaster  (Hennessy's  successor)  down,  says  so. 
Every  member  of  the  city  detective  staff  (to  which  Chief  Gaster  be- 
longed for  years)  will  tell  you  so.  Colonel  Thomas  N.  Boylan,  twice 
chief  of  police  of  New  Orleans  and  now  and  for  years  the  head  of  the 
largest  detective  agency  in  the  South,  says  so.  Father  Mannoritta,  the 
priest  in  charge  of  the  Italian  Catholic  church  here,  informed  Chief  of 
Police  Gaster  that  such  a  society  existed  ;  and  that  it  was  composed, 
in  New  Orleans,  of  about  three  hundred  and  sixty  members,  eighty  of 
whom  were  known  to  be  escaped  convicts  from  Italy.  Is  it  likely  that 
this  minister  of  God  would  tell  a  deliberate  falsehood  upon  these  fel- 
low-countrymen of  his  ?  The  records  of  the  criminal  courts  teem  with 
cases  which  show  every  evidence  of  organized  assassination. 

"  In  October,  1874,  Pedro  Groges  was  shot  and  killed  by  a  band  of 
assassins.  Who  they  were  was  never  ascertained.  In  October,  1855, 
the  body  of  a  man  known  as  '  Riley,'  a  native  of  Italy,  was  found  in 
the  woods,  at  the  foot  of  Poydras  Street,  with  nineteen  stab  wounds 
in  it. 

"In  July,  1873,  a  young  Italian,  name  unknown,  was  found  dead 
on  Metaric  Ridge,  with  his  head  and  body  riddled  with  bullets,  show- 
ing that  at  least  three  or  four  persons  had  shot  him  at  once.  In  No- 
vember, 1874,  one  Nicola  was  found  dead  in  the  Woods  back  of  town, 
with  a  dozen  mortal  stab  wounds,  made  by  knives  of  different  sizes. 
In  June,  1875,  Andre"  Bonnetto  was  found  dying  on  the  floor  of  No.  39 
Hospital  Street,  riddled  with  buckshot,  the  number  showing  that  more 
than  one  load  had  been  fired  into  him.  In  March,  1879,  Joseph  Mal- 
fataro  was  found  dead,  shot  in  the  back,  and  the  crime  was  traced  to 
an  organized  band,  whose  members  could  not  be  identified.  In  July, 
1881,  Antonia  Labroussa  was  waylaid  and  assassinated  at  the  corner 
of  Exchange  Alley  by  Giantana  Ardetta,  Vergence  Vassio,  and  one 
Annaceo.  As  the  murderers  ran  off  they  dropped  their  '  Mafia '  guns, 
and  they  were  recovered  by  the  police.  The  murderers  were  posi- 
tively identified  on  the  trial,  but  Mafia  money  saved  them.  In  May, 
1890,  a  party  of  six  or  seven  Italians  were  waylaid  on  Esplanade 
Avenue,  as  they  were  going  home  from  unloading  a  ship,  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  by  a  aarty  of  ten  or  fifteen  men,  and  were  shot. 
None  were  killed,  but  nearly  all  were  badly  wounded.  Again  the 
police  picked  up  the  'Mafia'  guns  on  the  scene.  The  Provenzanos 
and  their  friends  were  arrested  and  tried  ;  again  an  acquittal. 

"  The  world  is  familiar  with  the  assassination  of  Chief  of  Police  Hen- 
nessy, in  October,  1890  ;  how  a  house  was  hired  near  his  ;  how  a  band 
of  assassins  laid  in  wait  for  him  ;  how  an  avant- courier  ran  ahead  to 
signal  his  approach  ;  how  he  fell,  almost  on  his  own  door-step,  riddled 
by  the  hail  of  lead  from  the  guns  of  eight  or  ten  men.  Again  the 
police  found  the  diabolical  '  Mafia '  guns.  Again  there  was  a  trial  ; 
and  with  that  trial  and  its  result  the  world  is  familiar.  The  guilt  of  the 
accused  was  proven  by  eye-witnesses.  Circumstantial  evidence  was 
added  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  saw  it.  The  State  piled  Pelion 
upon  Ossa.  One  of  the  defendants  broke  down  and  confessed.  But 
the  Mafia  corruption  fund  again  dammed  the  channel  of  public  justice 
and  the  murderers  were  acquitted. 

"These  are  not  all  the  cases.  They  are  only  sample  ones,  taken 
from  various  years,  showing  how  far  back  organized  assassination  has 
extended.  Many  more  can  be  cited.  In  every  case  it  was  more  than 
one  assassin  who  did  the  work  ;  and  through  them  all  run  the  same 
men  and  their  successors  who  are  popularly  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
Mafia. 

"  But  one  piece  of  eVidence  remains.  The  prisoner  who  broke  down 
in  the  Hennessy  case,  Polietz,  confessed  that  such  a  society  existed  ; 
that  he  was  a  member  of  it  ;  that  he  was  present  at  the  meeting  when 
the  death  of  Hennessy  was  decreed  and  the  detail  made  to  accomplish 
it  ;  that  Marchesa,  one  of  the  men  on  trial,  was  one  of  the  chiefs  and 
had  furnished  the  guns,  giving  them  to  him  (Polietz)  to  carry  to  the 
house  where  the  assassins  were  to  be  concealed.  He  named  a  number 
of  the  members.     He  gave  the  names  of  the  chiefs.     He  gave  their 


signal  whistle.  In  short,  he  made  a  clean  breast  of  everything,  except 
that  he  denied  that  he  was  personally  present  at  the  killing.  Is  any 
further  proof  needed  that  there  is  a  Mafia  in  New  Orleans  ? 

"  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  with  this  record  before  them,  the 
people  of  New  Orleans  rose  in  their  might  and  executed  the  men  whom 
the  evidence  in  the  Hennessy  case  showed  belonged  to  this  gang  ?  Are 
they  not  rather  to  be  commended  for  their  patience  ? 

"  When  this  Mafia  added  to  its  stack  of  iniquity  the  capsheaf  of  the 
assassination  of  the  chief  of  police,  the  people  remitted  the  matter  to 
the  courts.  They  heard  and  read  the  evidence  adduced  showing  the 
guilt  of  most  of  the  accused.  They  heard  the  eye-witnesses  testify  to 
the  presence  of  the  men  on  trial  and  saw  them  point  these  men  out  in 
court. 

"  They  saw,  in  addition  to  this  direct  testimony,  a  perfect  and  com 
plete  chain  of  circumstantial  evidence  woven  around  these  men.  They 
heard  the  confession  of  the  miserable  wretch,  Polietz.  They  said  to 
themselves :  '  At  last  we  have  the  Mafia  in  the  toils  ;  it  can  not  es- 
cape.' And  then  they  saw  this  jury  acquit  these  men  whose  guilt  was 
undoubted.  Then  came  the  knowledge  that  the  money  of  the  Mafia 
had  corrupted  the  jury  ;  that  the  expert  'jury-fixer'  had  performed  his 
task,  and  that  all  their  patience  had  been  in  vain.  They  saw  these 
chiefs  and  their  willing  tools  about  to  be  turned  loose  to  recommence 
their  course  of  crime.  They  saw  their  lives  in  danger,  the  witnesses' 
lives  in  danger,  the  prosecuting  officers'  lives  in  danger.  They  saw 
witnesses  in  the  future  terrified  into  silence  or  perjury  ;  they  saw  the 
machinery  of  public  justice  disjointed  and  out  of  gear  ;  they  saw  the 
wheels  of  the  law  stopped  by  bribery  ;  they  saw  ttie  community,  and 
every  man  in  it,  at  the  mercy  of  a  band  of  criminals,  organized  for 
assassination,  which  had  now  learned  that  they  could  with  impunity 
strike  down  the  chief  officer  of  the  law  ;  they  saw  the  members  of  the 
Mafia,  who  were  at  large,  tear  down  the  American  flag,  spit  upon  it, 
and  trample  it  under  foot,  and  then  hoist  it,  union  down,  beneath  the 
Italian  flag.  This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech  ;  it  was  actually  done 
on  the  levee  at  the  lugger  landing.  They  heard  the  boast  openly 
uttered  in  every  part  of  the  city  :  '  The  Mafia  is  on  top  and  it  will 
rule  New  Orleans.'  What  were  they  to  do  ?  Submit  to  this  out- 
rage upon  justice,  and  tamely  offer  their  necks  to  the  yoke  of  alien 
criminals,  or  strike  in  defense  of  civilization  and  organized  society? 
In  their  execution  of  the  law,  there  was  no  blind  fury.  No  property 
was  touched  ;  not  an  Italian,  outside  of  the  men  who  had  slipped 
through  the  meshes  of  the  law,  was  harmed.  Twenty  thousand  men 
assembled  at  the  call  of  their  leaders,  and  in  broad,  open  day  executed 
the  death  penalty  upon  those  against  whom  the  evidence  was  con- 
clusive. The  men  whom  the  judge  charged  the  jury  to  acquit,  and 
the  ones  against  whom  the  evidence  was  not  conclusive,  although  in 
the  hands  of  the  people  after  they  captured  the  prison,  were  not 
harmed.  They  were  separated  from  the  others  and  spared.  Ever,y 
commercial  organization  in  the  city  on  Saturday  afternoon  passed 
unanimously  a  resolution  indorsing  what  had  been  done.  The  stock 
exchange,  the  cotton  exchange,  the  board  of  trade,,  the  mechanics*, 
dealers',  and  lumbermen's  exchange,  the  sugar  exchange,  all  certify  to 
the  world  that  the  act  was  necessary  to  the  security  of  life  and  property 
in  New  Orleans,  The  issue  was  between  the  Mafia  and  the  people  ; 
and  the  people  decided  in  favor  of  themselves. 

"John  C.  Wickliffe." 

Congressman  Geary,  Democrat,  of  the  First  California 
District,  has  been  interviewed  by  a  reporter  of  his  home 
Democratic  newspaper  in  Santa  Rosa,  on  the  political  situa- 
tion and  the  ensuing  Presidential  campaign.  He  thinks  that 
the  tariff  and  the  extravagance  of  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress will  constitute  the  issues  of  the  campaign  ;  that  Cleve- 
land will  be  the  nominee  of  the  Democratic  party  if  he 
wants  the  nomination ;  that  Harrison  will  ask  and  receive 
the  Republican  nomination  ;  that  the  silver  question  will 
not  be  a  national  issue  —  that  it  is  merely  sectional  ; 
and  that  the  next  Congress  will  demand  the  payment 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Pacific  overland  railroads. 
He  does  not  see  why  the  railroads  should  be  allowed  longer 
time  in  which  to  pay  their  indebtedness  to  the  country,  with 
interest  at  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  the 
farmers  pay  from  six  to  ten  per  cent,  for  money.  Mr.  Geary 
says  nothing  of  the  Farmers'  Loan  Bill,  which  provides  that 
farmers  shall  have  government  loans  at  two  per  cent.,  while 
the  national  banks  get  money  from  the  government  at  one 
per  cent.,  with  the  discrimination  that  on  ninety  thousand  dol- 
lars in  United  States  bonds  the  banks  get  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  while  the  lands  of  the  farmers  are  rated  at  ha)f 
their  assessed  value,  which  is  equivalent  to  loaning  the  bank- 
ers one  dollar  on  ninety  cents,  but  requiring  from  the  farmers 
two  dollars'  worth  of  property  for  a  loan  of  one  dollar.  Mr. 
Geary  is  evidently  unmindful  of  the  whole  situation  as  to 
1892,  and  neglects  to  take  into  consideration  the  movement 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  the  magnitude  of  the  silver  ques- 
tion, or  the  public  sentiment  on  the  tariff. 
-^•*> 

Thoughtless  people  might  not  suppose  that  the  question  as 
to  the  authorship  of  the  plays  commonly  ascribed  to  William 
Shakespeare  would  easily  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Da- 
kota jurisprudence  ;  but  it  did  so  only  recently,  and  the  Bard 
of  Avon  came  off  distinctly  second  best.  A  book-agent,  who 
had  secured  a  certain  territory  wherein  he  alone  should  have 
the  right  to  sell  Ignatius  Donnelly's  book  on  the  Bacon  cryp- 
togram, sold  the  two  bulky  volumes  to  a  farmer  upon  the 
understanding  that  they  completely  unmasked  Shakespeare's 
imposture  and  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  Bacon  wrote  all 
his  plays.  The  farmer  devoted  much  time  to  a  study  of  the 
cryptogram,  but  found  himself  unconvinced  by  it,  and  so, 
when  the  agent  came  round  for  payment,  refused  to  take  the 
book  or  pay  for  it.  Thereupon,  the  chief  agent  for  the  book 
in  Dakota  sued  the  farmer,  who,  in  defense,  pleaded  misrep- 
resentation as  to  the  value  of  the  cryptogram.  The  judge 
decided  that,  the  sale  having  been  made  upon  the  agent's 
declaration  that  the  cryptogram  showed  certain  things,  it  de- 
volved upon  the  farmer  to  prove  that  it  did  not  show  these 
things.  This  the  farmer  was  unable  to  do,  and  judgment  ac- 
cordingly went  against  him. 

A  New  York  doctor  says  :  "  Everybody  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  the  fact  that  nearly  half  of  all  the  ailments  that  end  in 
death  come  from  catching  cold.  A  list  of  these  ailments 
would  show  how,  by  catching  cold,  the  internal  organs  may 
be  affected,  and  also  the  muscular  and  nervous  system,  the  head 
and  brain  and  the  blood.  By  catching  cold  you  may  take 
the  grip,  and  this  is  a  dangerous  time  of  the  year  for  it  ;  there 
must  be  twenty  thousand  cases  of  the  grip  in  New  York  at 
this  time,  and  many  of  its  victims  will  have  their  lives  short- 
ened by  it.  Take  warning  in  the  month  of  Marcl 
catch  a  cold  make  haste  to  get  rid  of  it." 
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THE    TWO    HOUSEHOLDERS. 


An  Extract  from  the  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman. 


I  will  say  this — speaking  as  accurately  as  a  man  may  so 
long  afterward — that  when  first  I  spied  the  house  it  put  no 
desire  in  me  but  just  to  give  thanks. 

For  conceive  my  case.  It  was  near  midnight  by  this  j 
and,  ever  since  dusk,  I  had  been  tracking  the  naked  moors 
afoot,  in  the  teeth  of  as  vicious  a  nor'wester  as  ever  drenched 
a  man  to  the  skin  and  then  blew  the  cold  home  to  his  mar- 
row. My  clothes  were  sodden  ;  my  coat-tails  flapped  with  a 
noise  like  pistol-shots  ;  my  boots  squeaked  as  I  went.  Over- 
head the  October  moon  was  in  her  last  quarter,  and  might 
have  been  a  slice  of  finger-nail  for  all  the  ligMf  she  afforded. 
Two-thirds  of  the  time  the  wrack  blotted  her  out  altogther  ; 
and  I,  with  my  stick  clipped  tight  under  my  armpit,  eyes 
puckered  up,  and  head  bent  like  a  butting  ram's,  but  a  little 
aslant,  had  to  keep  my  wits  agog  to  distinguish  the  glimmer 
of  the  road  from  the  black  heath  to  the  right  and  left.  For 
three  hours  I  had  met  neither  man  nor  man's  dwelling,  and 
(for  all  I  knew)  was  desperately  lost. 

Mainly  to  allay  the  stinging  of  my  eyes,  I  pulled  up  at  last, 
turned  right-about-face,  leaned  back  against  the  blast  with  a 
hand  on  my  hat,  and  surveyed  the  blackness  I  had  traversed. 
It  was  at  this  instant  that,  far  away  to  the  left,  a  point  of 
light  caught  my  notice,  faint  but  steady  ;  and  at  once  I  felt 
sure  it  burned  in  the  window  of  a  house. 

I  cut  straight  across  the  heather  toward  the  light,  risk- 
ing many  quags  and  pitfalls,  and  soon  a  flicker  of  moon- 
light gave  me  a  glimpse  of  the  house's  outline.  It  proved  to 
be  a  deal  more  imposing  than  I  looked  for — the  outline,  in 
fact,  of  a  tall,  square  barrack,  with  a  cluster  of  chimneys  at 
either  end,  like  ears,  and  a  high  wall,  topped  by  the  roofs  of 
some  outbuildings,  concealing  the  lowe»  windows.  There 
was  no  gate  in  this  wall,  and  presently  I  guessed  the  reason. 
I  was  approaching  the  place  from  behind,  and  the  light  came 
from  a  back-window  on  the  first  floor. 

The  faintness  of  the  light  also  was  explained  by  this  time. 
It  shone  behind  a  drab-colored  blind,  and  in  shape  resembled 
the  stem  of  a  wine-glass,  broadening  out  at  the  foot,  an  effect 
produced  by  the  half-drawn  curtains  within.  I  came  to  a 
halt,  waiting  for  the  next  ray  of  moonlight.  At  the  same 
moment,  a  rush  of  wind  swept  over  the  chimney-stacks,  and 
on  the  wind  there  seemed  to  ride  a  human  sigh.  And  then, 
to  my  dismay,  the  light  faded  from  the  window. 

I  was  half-minded  to  call  out,  when  it  appeared  again,  this 
time  in  two  windows — those  next  on  the  right  to  that  where  it 
had  shown  before.  Almost  at  once  it  increased  in  brilliance, 
as  if  the  person  who  carried  it  from  the  smaller  room  to  the 
larger  was  lighting  more  candles.  During  the  minute  or 
more  that  I  stood  watching  no  shadow  fell  on  either  blind. 

Between  me  and  the  wall  ran  a  ditch,  into  the  black  ob- 
scurity of  which  the  ground  at  my  feet  broke  sharply  away. 
Setting  my  back  to  the  storm  again,  I  followed  the  lip  of 
this  ditch  around  the  wall's  angle.  Here  was  shelter,  and 
here  the  ditch  seemed  to  grow  shallower.  Not  wishing,  how- 
ever, to  mistake  a  bed  of  nettles  or  any  such  pitfall  for  solid 
earth,  I  kept  pretty  wide  as  I  went  on.  The  house  was  dark 
on  this  side,  and  the  wall,  as  before,  had  no  opening.  Close 
beside  the  next  angle  grew  a  mass  of  thick  gorse  bushes,  and 
pushing  through  these  I  found  myself  suddenly  on  a  sound 
high  road,  with  the  wind  tearing  at  me  as  furiously  as  ever. 

But  here  was  the  front ;  and  I  now  perceived  that  the  sur- 
rounding wall  advanced  some  way  before  the  house.  So  much 
of  it,  too,  as  faced  the  road  had  been  whitewashed,  which 
made  it  an  easy  matter  to  find  the  gate.  But  as  I  laid  my 
hand  on  its  latch  I  had  a  surprise. 

A  line  of  paving-stones  led  from  the  gate  to  a  heavy  porch, 
and  along  the  wet  surface  of  these  fell  a  streak  of  light  from 
the  front-door,  which  stood  ajar. 

That  a  door  should  remain  six  inches  open  on  such  a  night 
was  astonishing  enough,  until  I  entered  the  court  and  found 
it  as  still  as  a  room,  owing  to  the  high  wall,  and  doubtless  the 
porch  gave  additional  protection.  But  looking  up  and  assur- 
ing myself  that  all  the  rest  of  the  facade  was  black  as  ink,  I 
wondered  at  the  inmates  who  could  be  thus  careless  of  their 
property. 

It  was  here  that  my  professional  instincts  received  the  first 
jog.  Abating  the  sound  of  my  feet  on  the  paving-stones,  I 
went  up  to  the  door  and  pushed  it  softly.  It  opened  without 
noise. 

I  stepped  into  a  fair-sized  hall  of  modern  build,  paved  with 
red  tiles  and  lit  with  a  small  hanging-lamp.  To  right  and 
left  were  doors  leading  to  the  ground-floor  rooms.  Along  the 
wall  by  my  shoulder  ran  a  line  of  pegs,  on  which  hung  half  a 
dozen  hats  and  great-coats,  every  one  of  clerical  shape,  and 
full  in  front  of  me  a  broad  staircase  ran  up,  with  a  staring 
Brussels  carpet,  the  colors  and  pattern  of  which  I  can  recall 
as  well  as  to-day's  breakfast.  Under  this  staircase  was  set  a 
stand  full  of  walking-sticks  and  a  table  littered  with  gloves, 
brushes,  a  hand-bell,  a  riding-crop,  one  or  two  dog-whistles, 
and  a  bedroom  candle  with  tinder-box  beside  it.  This,  with 
one  notable  exception,  was  all  the  furniture. 

The  exception — which  turned  me  cold — was  the  form  of  a 
yellow  mastiff  dog,  curled  on  a  mat  beneath  the  table.  The 
arch  of  his  back  was  toward  me,  and  one  forepaw  lay  over 
his  nose  in  a  natural  posture  of  sleep.  I  leaned  back  on  the 
wainscoting,  with  my  eyes  tightly  fixed  on  him  and  my 
thoughts  flying  back,  with  something  of  regret,  to  the  storm 
I  had  come  through. 

But  a  man's  habits  are  not  easily  denied.  At  the  end  of 
three  minutes  the  dog  had  not  moved,  and  I  was  down  on 
the  door-mat  unlacing  my  soaked  boots.  Slipping  them  off 
and  taking  them  in  my  left  hand,  I  stood  up  and  tried  a  step  to- 
ward the  stairs,  with  eyes  alert  for  any  movement  of  the 
mastiff;  but  he  never  stirred. 

I  was  glad  enough,  however,  on  reaching  the  stairs  to  find 
tl^m  newly  built  and  the  carpet  thick.  Up  I  went,  with  a 
glance  at  every  step  for  the  table  which  now  hid  the  brute's 
form  from  me,  and  never  a  creak  did  I  wake  out  of  that 
staircase  till  I  was  almost  at  the  first  landing,  when  my  toe 


caught  a  loose  stair-rod  and  rattled  it  in  a  way  that  stopped  l 
my  heart  for  a  moment,  and  then  set  it  going  in  double-quick  I 
time. 

I  stood  still,  with  a  hand  on  the  rail.     My  eyes  were  now  i 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  the  landing,  out  of  which  branched  j 
two  passages — one  by  my  right  hand,  the  other  to  the  left —  i 
at  the  foot  of  the  next  flight,  so  placed  that   I   was  gazing 
down  the  length  of  it.     And  almost  at  the  end  there  fell  a 
parallelogram  of  light  across  it  from  an  open  door. 

A  man  who  has  once  felt  it  knows  there  is  only  one  kind 
of  silence  that  can  fitly  be  called  "  dead."  This  is  only  to  be 
found  in  a  great  house  at  midnight.  I  declare  that,  for  a  few 
seconds  after  I  rattled  the  stair-rod,  you  might  have  cut  the 
silence  with  a  knife.  If  the  house  held  a  clock  it  ticked  in- 
audibly. 

Upon  this  silence,  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  broke  a  light 
sound — the  clink,  clink  of  a  decanter  on  the  rim  of  a  wine- 
glass.    It  came  from  the  room  where  the  light  was. 

Now,  perhaps  it  was  the  very  thought  of  liquor  that  put 
warmth  into  my  cold  bones.  It  is  certain  that  all  of  a  sud- 
den I  straightened  my  back,  took  the  remaining  stairs  at  two 
strides,  and  walked  down  the  passage  as  bold  as  brass,  with- 
out caring  a  jot  for  the  noise  I  made. 

In  the  doorway  I  halted.  The  room  was  long,  lined  for 
the  most  part  with  books  bound  in  what  they  call. "  divinity 
calf,"  and  littered  with  papers  like  a  barrister's  table  on  assize 
day.  Before  the  fire-place,  where  a  few  coals  burned  sulkily, 
was  drawn  a  leathern  elbow-chair,  and  beside  it,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  a  writing-table,  were  set  an  unlit  candle  and  a  pile  of 
manuscripts.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the  room,  a  curtained 
door  led,  as  I  guessed,  to  the  chamber  that  I  had  first  seen 
illuminated.  All  this  I  took  in  with  the  tail  of  my  eye,  while 
staring  straight  in  front,  where,  in  the  middle  of  a  great 
square  of  carpet  between  me  and  the  windows,  was  a  table 
with  a  red  cloth  upon  it.  On  this  cloth  were  a  couple  of 
wax-candles,  lit,  in  silver  stands,  a  tray,  and  a  decanter,  three 
parts  full  of  brandy.  And  between  me  and  the  table  stood 
a  man. 

He  stood  sideways,  leaning  a  little  back,  as  if  to  keep  his 
shadow  off  the  threshold,  and  looked  at  me  over  his  left 
shoulder — a  bald,  grave  man,  slightly  under  the  common 
height,  with  a  long,  clerical  coat  of  preposterous  fit,  hanging 
loosely  from  his  shoulders,  a  white  cravat,  black  breeches, 
and  black  stOGkings.  His  feet  were  loosely  thrust  into  carpet- 
slippers.  I  judged  his  age  at  fifty  or  thereabouts  ;  but  his 
face  rested  in  the  shadow,  and  I  could  only  note  a  pair  of 
eyes,  very  small  and  alert,  twinkling  above  a  large  expanse 
of  cheek. 

He  was  lifting  a  wine-glass  from  the  table  at  the  moment 
when  I  appeared,  and  it  trembled  now  in  his  right  hand.  I 
heard  a  spilled  drop  or  two  fall  on  the  carpet,  and  this  was  all 
the  evidence  he  showed  of  discomposure. 

Setting  the  glass  back,  he  felt  in  his  breast-pocket  for  a 
handkerchief,  failed  to  find  one,  and  rubbed  his  hands  to- 
gether to  get  the  liquor  off  his  fingers. 

"You  startled  me,"  he  said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone,  turn- 
ing his  eyes  upon  me,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  again  and 
emptied  it ;  "  how  did  you  find  your  way  in  ?  " 

"  By  the  front  door,"  said  I,  wondering  at  his  unconcern. 

He  nodded  his  head  slowly. 
."Ah,  yes  ;  I  forgot  to  lock  it.     You  came  to  steal,  I  sup- 
pose ?  " 

"  I  came  because  I'd  lost  my  way.  I've  been  traveling  this 
God-forsaken  moor  since  dusk " 

"  With  your  boots  in  your  hand  ?  "  he  put  in,  quietly. 

"  I  took  them  off  out  of  respect  to  the  yellow  dog  you 
keep." 

"  He  lies  in  a  natural  attitude,  eh  ?  " 

"  You  don't  tell  me  he  was  stuffed  !  " 

The  old  man's  eyes  beamed  with  contemptuous  pity. 

"  You  are  indifferently  sharp,  my  dear  sir,  for  a  house- 
breaker. Come  in.  Set  down  those  convicting  boots,  and 
don't  drip  pools  of  water  in  the  very  doorway,  of  all  places.  If 
I  must  entertain  a  burglar,  I  prefer  him  tidy." 

He  walked  to  the  fire,  picked  up  a  poker,  and  knocked  the 
coals  into  a  blaze.  This  done,  he  turned  round  on  me,  with 
the  poker  still  in  his  hand.  The  serenest  gravity  sat  on  his 
large,  hale  features. 

"Why  have  I  done  this?"  he  asked. 

"  I  suppose  to  get  possession  of  the  poker." 

"  Quite  right.     May  I  inquire  your  next  move  ?  " 

"  Why,"  said  I,  feeling  in  my  tail  pocket,  "  I  carry  a 
pistol." 

"  Which  I  suppose  to  be  damp  ?  " 

"  By  no  means.     I  carry  it,  as  you  see,  in  an  oil-cloth  case." 

He  stooped  and  laid  the  poker  carefully  in  the  fender. 

"  That  is  a  stronger  card  than  I  possess.  I  might  urge 
that,  by  pulling  the  trigger,  you  would  certainly  alarm  the 
house  and  the  neighborhood,  and  put  a  halter  round  your 
neck.  I  say  I  might  urge  this,  and  assume  you  to  be  an  in- 
telligent auditor.  But  it  strikes  me'as  safer  to  assume  you 
capable  of  using  a  pistol  with  effect  at  three  paces.  With 
what  might  happen  subsequently  I  will  not  pretend  to  be  con- 
cerned. It  is  sufficient  that  I  dislike  the  notion  of  being  per- 
forated.    The   fate   of  your   neck "   he   waved  a  hand. 

"  Well,  I  have  known  you  for  just  five  minutes,  and  feel  but 
a  moderate  interest  in  your  neck.  As  for  the  inmates  of  this 
house,  it  will  refresh  you  to  hear  that  there  are  none.  I  have 
lived  here  for  two  years  with  a  butler  and  female  cook,  both 
of  whom  I  dismissed  yesterday  at  a  minute's  notice  for  con- 
duct which  I  will  not  shock  your  ears  by  explicitly  naming. 
Suffice  it  to  say  I  carried  them  off  yesterday  to  my  parish 
church,  two  miles  away,  married  them,  and  dismissed  them  in 
the  vestry  without  characters.  I  wish  you  had  known  that 
butler — but,  excuse  me  :  with  the  information  I  have  sup- 
plied, you  ought  to  find  no  difficulty  in  fixing  the  price  you 
will  take  to  clear  out  of  my  house  instanter." 

"  Sir,"  1  answered,  "  I  have  held  a  pistol  at  one  or  two 
heads  in  my  time,  but  never  at  one  stuffed  with  nobler  indis- 
cretion. Your  chivalry  does  not,  indeed,  disarm  me,  but 
prompts  me  to  desire  more  of  your  acquaintance.  I  have 
found  a  gentleman  and  must  sup  with  him  before  I  make 
terms." 


I 


The  address  seemed  to  please  him.  He  shuffled  across  the 
room  to  a  sideboard  and  produced  a  plate  of  biscuits,  another 
of  almonds  and  dried  raisins,  a  glass,  and  two  decanters. 

"  Sherry  and  Madeira,"  he  said  ;  "  there  is  also  a  cold  pie 
in  the  larder,  if  you  care  for  it." 

"  A  biscuit  will  serve,"  I  replied  ;  "  to  tell  the  truth,  I'm 
more  for  the  bucket  than  the  manger,  as  the  grooms'say  j 
and,  by  your  leave,  the  brandy  you  were  tasting  just  now  is 
more  to  my  mind  than  wine." 

"  There  is  no  water  handy." 

"There  was  plenty  out-of-doors  to  last  me  with  this  bottle." 

I  pulled  over  a  chair,  laid  my  pistol  on  the  table,  and  held 
out  the  glass  for  him  to  fill.  Having  done  so,  be  helped  him- 
self to  a  glass  and  chair,  and  sat  down,  facing  me. 

"  I  was  talking  just  now  of  my  late  butler,"  he  began,  with 
a  sip  at  his  brandy  ;  "  has  it  struck  you  that,  when  confronted 
with  moral  delinquency,  I  am  apt  to  let  my  indignation  get 
the  better  of  me." 

•'  Not  at  all,"  I  answered  heartily,  refilling  my  glass. 

It  appeared  that  another  reply  would  have  pleased  him  bet- 
ter. 

"  H'm  !  I  was  hoping  that,  perhaps,  I  had  visited  his 
offense  too  strongly.  As  a  clergyman,  you  see,  I  was  bound 
to  be  severe  ;  but,  upon  my  word,  sir,  since  he  went  I  havi 
felt  like  a  man  who  has  lost  a  limb." 

He  drummed  with  his  fingers  on  the  cloth  for  a  few  m 
ments,  and  went  on  : 

"  One  has  a  natural  disposition  to  forgive  butlers — Pharaoh, 
for  instance,  felt  it.  There  hovers  around  butlers  that  peculiar 
atmosphere  which  Shakespeare  noticed  as  encircling  kings — 
an  atmosphere  in  which  common  ethics  lose  their  pertinence. 
But  mine  was  a  rare  bird — a  black  swan  among  butlers, 
was  more  than  a  butler  ;  he  was  a  quick  and  brightly  gift 
man.  Of  the  accuracy  of  his  taste  and  the  unusual  scope 
his  endeavor  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  opinion  when  I 
assure  you  he  modeled  himself  upon  me." 

I  bowed  over  my  brandy. 

"  I  am  a  scholar,  yet  I  employed  him  to  read  aloud  to  me 
and  derived  pleasure  from  his  intonation.  I  talk  as  a  scholar, 
yet  he  learned  to  answer  me  in  language  as  precise  as  my 
own.  My  cast-off  garments  fitted  him  not  more  irreproach- 
ably than  did  my  amenities  of  manner.  Divest  him  of 
his  tray  and  you  would  find  his  mode  of  entering  a  room 
hardly  distinguishable  from  my  own — the  same  urbanity,  the 
same  alertness  of  carriage,  the  same  superfine  deference  to- 
ward the  weaker  sex.  All — all  my  idiosyncrasies  I  saw  re- 
flected in  this  my  mirror  ;  and  can  you  doubt  that  I  was 
gratified  ?  He  was  my  alter  ego,  which,  by  the  way,  makes 
it  the  more  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  been  necessary 
to  marry  him  to  the  cook." 

"  Look  here,"  I  broke  in,  "  you  want  a  butler  ?  " 

"  Oh,  you  really  grasp  that  fact,  do  you  ?  "  he  retorted. 

"  And  you  wish  to  get  rid  of  me  as  soon  as  may  be  ?  " 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  impoliteness  in  complimenting  you  on 
your  discernment." 

"  Your  two  wishes,"  said  I,  "  may  be  reconciled.  Let  me 
cease  to  be  your  burglar,  and  let  me  continue  here  as  your 
butler." 

He  leaned  back,  spreading  out  the  fingers  of  each  hand  as 
if  the  table's  edge  was  a  harpsichord  and  he  stretching  octaves 
upon  it. 

"  Believe  me,"  I  went  on,  "  you  might  do  worse.  I  have 
been  a  demy  of  Magdalen  -College,  Oxford,  in  my  time,  and 
retain  some  Greek  and  Latin.  I'll  undertake  to  read  the 
Fathers  with  an  accent  that  shall  not  offend  you.  My  knowl- 
edge of  wine  is  none  the  worse  for  having  been  cultivated  in 
other  men's  cellars.  Moreover,  you  shall  engage  the  ugliest 
cook  in  Christendom,  so  long  as  I'm  your  butler.  I've  taken 
a  liking  to  you — that's  flat — and  I  apply  for  the  post." 

"  I  give  forty  pounds  a  year,"  said  he. 

"And  I'm  cheap  at  that  price." 

He  filled  up  his  glass,  looking  up  at  me  while  he  did  so 
with  the  air  of  one  digesting  a  problem.  From  first  to  last 
his  face  was  grave  as  a  judge's. 

"  We  are  too  impulsive,  I  think,"  was  his  answer,  after  a 
minute's  silence,  "  and  your  speech  smacks  of  the  amateur. 
You  say  '  Let  me  cease  to  be  your  burglar  and  let  me  be 
your  butler.'  The  mere  aspiration  is  respectable  ;  but  a  man 
might  as  well  say, '  Let  me  cease  to  write  poems,  let  me  paint 
pictures.'  And  truly,  sir,  you  impressed  me  as  no  expert  in 
your  present  trade,  but  a  journeyman  house-breaker,  if  I  may 
say  so." 

"  On  the  other  hand,"  I  argued,  "  consider  the  moderation 
of  my  demands.  That  alone  should  convince  you  of  my  de- 
sire to  turn  over  a  new  leaf.  I  ask  for  a  month's  trial  ;  if,  at 
the  end  of  that  time,  I  don't  suit,  you  shall  say  so,  and  I'll 
march  from  your  door  with  nothing  in  my  pocket  but  my 
month's  wages.  Be  hanged,  sir  !  but  when  I  reflect  on  the 
amount  you'll  have  to  pay  to  get  me  to  face  to-night's  storm 
again,  you  seem  to  be  getting  off"  dirt  cheap  !  "  cried  I,  slap- 
ping my  palm  on  the  table. 

"Ah,  if  you  had  only  known  Adolphus  !  "  he  exclaimed. 

Now,  the  third  glass  of  clean  spirits  had  always  a  deplora- 
ble effect  on  me.  It  turns  me  from  bright  to  black,  from 
lightness  of  spirits  to  extreme  sulkiness.  I  have  done  more 
wickedness  over  this  third  tumbler  than  in  all  the  other  states 
of  comparative  inebriety  within  my  experience.  So  now  1 
glowered  at  my  companion  anchrapped  out  a  curse. 

"  Look  here,  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  of  Adolphus, 
and  I've  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  the  game  you're  playing. 
You  want  to  make  me  drunk,  and  you're  ready  to  sit  prattling 
there  till  I  drop  under  the  table." 

"  Do  me  the  favor  to  remember  that  you  came  and  are 
staying  at  your  own  invitation.  As  for  the  brandy,  I  would 
remind  you  that  I  suggested  a  milder  drink.  Try  some  Ma- 
deira." 

He  handed  me  the  decanter  as  he  spoke,  and  I  poured  out 
a  glass. 

"  Madeira  !"  said  1,  taking  a  gulp;  "ugh!  it's  the  com- 
monest Marsala !  " 

I  had  no  sooner  said  the  words  than  he  rose  up  and 
stretched  a  hand  gravely  across  to  me. 

"  I  hope  you  will  shake  it,"  he  said,  "  though,  as  a  man 
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who  after  three  glasses  of  neat  spirit  can  distinguish  between 
Madeira  and  Marsala,  you  have  every  right  to  refuse  me. 
Two  minutes  ago,  you  offered  to  become  my  butler,  and  I 
demurred.  I  now  beg  you  to  repeat  that  offer.  Say  the 
word,  and  I  employ  you  gladly  ;  you  shall  even  have  the 
second  decanter  (which  contains  genuine  Madeira)  to  take  to 
bed  with  you." 

We  shook  hands  on  our  bargain,  and,  catching  up  a  candle- 
stick, he  led  the  way  from  the  room. 

Picking  up  my  boots,  I  followed  him  along  the  passage  and 
down  the  silent  staircase.  In  the  hall  he  paused  to  stand  on 
tiptoe  and  tum  up  the  lamp,  which  was  burning  low.  As  he 
did  so,  I  found  time  to  fling  a  glance  at  my  old  enemy,  the 
mastiff.  He  lay  as  I  had  first  seen  him — a  stuffed  dog,  if 
ever  there  was  one.  "  Decidedly,"  thought  I,  "  my  wits  are 
to  seek,  to-night "  ;  and  with  the  same,  a  sudden  suspicion 
made  me  turn  to  my  conductor,  who  had  advanced  to  the 
left-hand  door  and  was  waiting  for  me,  with  a  hand  on  the 
knob. 

"  One  moment,"  I  said  ;  "  this  is  all  very  pretty,  but  how 
am  I  to  know  you're  not  sending  me  to  bed  while  you  fetch 
in  all  the  country-side  to  lay  me  by  the  heels?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  was  his  answer,  "  you  must  be  content  with 
my  word,  as  a  gentleman,  that  never,  to-night  or  hereafter, 
will  I  breathe  a  syllable  about  the  circumstances  of  your  visit. 

I  However,  if  you  choose,  we  will  return  upstairs." 
"  No  ;  I'll  trust  you,"  said  I  ;  and  he  opened  the  door. 
It  led  into  a  broad  passage,  paved  with  slate,  upon  which 
three  or  four  rooms  opened.  He  paused  by  the  second  and 
ushered  me  into  a  sleeping-chamber,  which,  though  narrow, 
was  comfortable  enough — a  vast  improvement,  at  any  rate, 
on  the  mumper's  lodgings  I  had  been  used  to  for  many 
month's  past. 

"  You  can  undress  here,"  he  said  ;  "  the  sheets  are  aired, 
and  if  you'll  wait  a  moment,  I'll  fetch  a  night-shirt — one  of 
my  own." 

"  Sir,  you  heap  coals  of  fire  on  me." 

"  Believe  me  that  for  ninety-nine  of  your  qualities  I  do  not 
care  a  tinker's  curse  ;  but  as  a  man  who,  after  three  tumblers 
of  neat  brandy,  can  tell  Marsala  from  Madeira,  you  are  to  be 
taken  care  of." 

He  shuffled  away,  but  came  back  in  a  couple  of  minutes 
with  the  night-shirt. 

"  Good-night,"  he  called  to  me,  flinging  it  in  at  the  door  ; 
and  without  giving  me  time  to  return  the  wish,  went  his  way 
upstairs. 

Now  it  might  be  supposed  I  was  only  too  glad  to  toss  off 
my  clothes  and  climb  into  the  bed  I  had  so  unexpectedly  ac- 
quired a  right  to.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Instead,  I  drew  on  my  boots  and  sat  on  the  bed's 
edge,  blinking  at  my  candle  till  it  died  down  in  its  socket, 
and  afterward  at  the  purple  square  of  window  as  it  slowly 
changed  to  gray  with  the  coming  of  dawn.  I  was  cold  to  the 
heart,  and  my  teeth  chattered  with  an  ague.  Certainly  I 
never  suspected  my  host's  word ;  but  was  even  occupied  in 
framing  good  resolutions  and  shaping  out  an  excellent  future 
when  I  heard  the  front-door  gently  pulled  to  and  a  man's 
footsteps  moving  quietly  to  the  gate. 

The  treachery  knocked  me  in  a  heap  for  the  moment. 
Then,  leaping  up  and  flinging  my  door  wide,  I  stumbled 
through  the  uncertain  light  of  the  passage  into  the  front  hall. 

There  was  a  fan-shaped  light  over  the  door,  and  the  place 
was  very  still  and  gray.  A  quick  thought,  or  rather  a  sud- 
den, prophetic  guess  at  the  truth,  made  me  turn  to  the  figure 
of  the  mastiff  curled  under  the  hall-table. 

I  laid  my  hand  on  the  scruff  of  his  neck.  He  was  quite 
limp,  and  my  fingers  sank  into  the  flesh  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebra.  Digging  them  deeper,  I  dragged  him  out  into 
the  middle  of  the  hall  and  pulled  the  front-door  open  to  see 
the  better. 

His  throat  was  gashed  from  ear  to  ear. 

How  many  seconds  passed  after  I  dropped  the  senseless 
lump  on  the  floor  and  before  I  made  another  movement,  it 
would  puzzle  me  to  say.  Twice  I  stirred  a  foot  as  if  to  run 
out  at  the  door.  Then,  changing  my  mind,  I  stepped  over 
the  mastiff  and  ran  up  the  staircase. 

The  light  no  longer  shone  out  into  the  left-hand  passage  ; 
but,  groping  down  it,  I  found  the  study-door  open,  as  before, 
and  passed  in.  A  sick  light  stole  through  the  blinds — enough 
for  me  to  distinguish  the  glasses  and  decanters  on  the  table 
and  find  my  way  to  the  curtain  that  hung  before  the  room 
where  the  light  had  first  attracted  me. 

I  pushed  the  curtain  aside,  paused  for  a  moment,  and  list- 
ened to  the  violent  beat  of  my  heart,  then  felt  for  the  door- 
handle and  turned  it. 

All  I  could  see  at  first  was  that  the  chamber  was  small ; 
next,  that  the  light  patch  in  a  line  with  the  window  was  the 
white  coverlet  of  a  bed  ;  and  next,  that  somebody,  or  some- 
thing, lay  on  the  bed. 

I  listened  again.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  room,  no 
heart  beating  but  my  own.  I  reached  out  a  hand  to  pull  up 
the  blind,  and  drew  it  back  again.     I  dared  not. 

The  daylight  grew,  minute  by  minute,  on  the  dull  parallel- 
ogram of  the  blind,  and,  minute  by  minute,  that  horrible 
thing  on  the  bed  took  something  of  distinctness. 

The  strain  beat  me  at  last.  I  fetched  a  veritable  yell  to 
give  myself  courage,  and,  reaching  for  the  cord,  pulled  up  the 
blind  as  fast  as  it  would  go. 

The  face  on  the  pillow  was  that  of  an  old  man — a  face 
waxen  and  peaceful,  with  quiet  lines  about  the  mouth  and 
eyes,  and  long  lines  of  gray  hair  falling  back  from  the  tem- 
ples. The  body  was  turned  a  little  on  one  side,  and  one 
hand  lay  outside  the  bed-clothes  in  a  very  natural  manner. 
But  there  were  two  dark  spots  on  the  coverlet. 

Then  I  knew  I  was  face  to  face  with  the  real  householder  ; 
and  it  flashed  on  me  that  I  had  been  indiscreet  in  taking 
service  as  his  butler,  and  that  I  knew  the  face  his  ex -butler 
wore. 

And,  being  by  this  time  awake  to  the  responsibilities  of  the 
post,  I  quitted  it  three  steps  at  a  time,  not  once  looking  be- 
hind me.  Outside  the  house  the  storm  had  died,  and  white 
sunlight  broke  over  the  sodden  moors.  But  my  bones  were 
cold,  and  I  ran  faster  and  faster.  Q. 
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SEVILLE    BY  MOONLIGHT. 

The  blue  and  languorous  midnight  falls 
Upon  Giralda's  roseate  tower, 

Down  on  the  wide,  white  marble  halls, 
Silent  and  slumberous  as  the  hour. 

'The  air  a  scent  of  orange  hides, 
The  alamedas  bloom  with  balm  ; 
Where  like  a  thread  of  silver  glides 
The  limpid  Guadalquivir's  calm. 

The  grand  cathedral  prays  and  dreams 
In  moonlit  quiet,  grave  and  still  ; 

And  every  solemn  portal  teems 
With  memories  of  Moorish  skill. 

Near,  on  the  plaza,  white  with  stars. 
The  indolent  majos  find  repose  ; 

Around  them  music  of  guitars 

Blends  with  the  fragrance  of  the  rose. 

A  swart  gitano  loiters  by  ; 

Within  his  sash  the  knife  sleeps  yet  ; 
Bright  as  the  lustre  of  his  eye 

Sparkles  his  twisted  cigarette. 

A  whir  of  fans  half  stills  a  laugh. 
The  velvet  flash  of  orbs  divine 

Reveals  fair  manolas  who-  quaff 
The  golden,  rich  Montilla  wine  ; 

While  all  the  merry  groups  around, 

Living  to  love  and  to  forget, 
Sing  some  mad  bacchanal  of  sound, 

Timed  by  the  clicking  castanet. 

Within  the  steep  and  narrow  lanes, 
There  in  the  soft  and  shifting  shade, 

Float  on  a  song  the  loves,  the  pains, 
The  languors  of  the  serenade  ! 

And  till  the  warm,  sweet  night  hath  flown, 
Duenas  doze,  and  gallants  hope  ; 

While  from  quaint  balconies  of  stone 
Dangles  the  tell-tale  silken  rope. 

Hark  !  through  the  favoring  gloom  I  hear 
The  cautious  tread  of  men  that  lurk  ; 

An  oath  of  anger  shocks  the  ear, 
I  see  the  glitter  of  a  dirk. 

Waiting  above  move  satined  feet, 

Two  eyes  read  passion  in  two  eyes  ; 

There,  in  delicious  rapture  sweet, 
Beauty  and  youth  taste  Paradise. 

'Tis  o'er !  I  did  not  care  to  wait 

And  feel  the  crimson  rain  of  blood  ; 

The  clash  of  steel,  the  groans  of  hate 
Were  long  since  silenced  by  the  flood 

Of  song  and  laughter,  clear  and  loud, 
From  gypsies  gay  who,  hand  in  hand, 

A  weird,  grotesque,  and  brawling  crowd, 
Danced  a  delirious  saraband 

Until  the  moon  began  to  wane, 

And  with  its  suite  of  dreamy  stars. 
Sank  into  nothingness  again 
Behind  the  gloom  of  Alcazars ! 


LA   MANOLA. 

A  face  of  pink  and  nacker  !     Tiger  eyes, 

Fringed  by  long,  silken  lashes  black  as  jet! 
A  tortoise-comb  high  in  soft  tresses  set, 

A  fan  in  hand  of  Oriental  dyes, 

Screening  delicious  spheres  that  fall  and  rise 
Draped  in  a  frail  mantilla's  gauzy  net. 

A  satin  slipper  on  a  foot  that  vies 

With  Castile's  Queen,  and  which  will  quickly  fret 

When,  near  the  Prado,  sounds  of  castagnette 
Of  some  great  revelry  or  dance  apprise. 
A  vague,  strange  look  of  passion  you  surmise, 

You  catch  a  pleasant  scent  like  mignonette  ! 
She  passes ! while  from  sensuous  lips  there  flies 

The  blue  smoke  of  her  twisted  cigarette  ! 


THE   ANDALUSIAN   SERENO. 

With  oaken  staff  and  swinging  lantern  bright, 
He  strolls  at  midnight  when  the  world  is  still, 

Through  dismal  lanes  and  plazas  plumed  with  light, 
Guarding  the  drowsy  thousands  in  Seville. 

Gazing  upon  his  ever  star-thronged  sky, 

With  careless  step  he  wanders  to  and  fro  ; 

The  gloomy  streets  reecho  with  his  cry, 

His  slow,  low,  sad,  and  dreary  "  Se-re-no !" 

He  sees  the  blonde  moon  fleck  the  rosy  towers 

Of  old  Giralda  with  its  opal  sheen, 
And  in  broad  alamedas,  warm  with  flowers, 

He  sees  the  Moorish  cypress  bend  and  lean. 

Then,  vaguely  dreaming,  he  recalls  the  nights 
His  father  passed  beneath  those  very  stars, 

The  tales  of  escaladed  walls,  the  fights, 

The  mirth,  the  songs,  the  Babel  of  guitars  ! 

And  all  his  sire  had  told  him  years  ago, 
How,  often,  in  the  gardens  dim  and  dark, 

He  met  full  many  a  mantled  Romeo, 

£nd  stumbled  over  corpses  cold  and  stark. 

But  he,  alas  !  had  heard  no  serenade  ; 

No  ladder  hangs  from  Dona  Linda's  bars, 
And  the  wan  glint  of  an  assassin's  blade 

He  ne'er  has  seen  beneath  these  quiet  stars. 

So,  weary,  in  the  dead  calm  of  the  town, 
His  soul  regrets  the  Past's  romantic  glow, 

While  mute,  despondent,  pacing  up  and  down, 
He  sadly  moans  his  dreary  "  Se-re-no  /" 

But  sometimes  in  the  grayish  light  of  dawn 
He  stops  and  trembles  in  his  clinging  cape, 

For  he  can  see  a  lady's  curtain  drawn, 

Arid,  in  the  street  below,  a  phantom  shape. 

Draped  in  quaint,  antique  garb,  with  sword  and  glove, 

Sombrero  vast,  and  mandolin  on  arm, 
Which  seems  to  play  a  weird,  wild  lay  of  love, 

And  at  his  coming  shows  no  quick  alarm  ; 

But  turns,  and  there  a  skeleton,  all  lean 

And  haggard,  leers  within  the  lightless  lane ! 

And  the  Sereno  knows  that  he  has  seen 

The  spectre  of  the  Past,  the  ghost  of  Spain  t 
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The    Various  Types    that    Figure    in  the  Drawings  of  Du  Maurier. 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  achieved  a  genuine  popularity,  but  not 
of  the  kind  which  he  would  have  chosen  for  himself.  The 
great  upper  middle-class  whose  vanities  he  chronicles  and 
whose  weaknesses  he  exposes,  recognize  that  he  is  holding  up 
the  mirror  to  them,  and  are  positively  flattered  when  they  find 
their  own  name,  as  it  were,  coupled  with  that  of  a  British 
duke  or  a  foreign  princeling.  The  young  stock-broker,  who 
sees  a  representative  of  his  own  class  exchanging  platitudes 
with  a  titled  dame,  feels  that  the  doors  of  society  are  almost 
open  for  him.  And  so  he  buys  his  Punch,  turns  eagerly  to 
the  page  whereon  (as  he  believes)  his  own  foibles  are  lashed, 
and  chatters  of  the  last  Du  Maurier  as  though  he,  too,  were 
the  companion  of  dukes.  The  success  of  the  politest  of 
satirists,  then,  is  social  rather  than  artistic,  and  is  not  uncon- 
nected with  the  spirit  of  snobbery  which  he  has  so  often 
laughed  to  scorn. 

He  does  not  often  succeed  even  in  telling  a  story.  Many 
of  his  drawings  might  be  interchanged  one  with  another  with- 
out violence  to  the  text.  So  little  character  have  the  most  of 
his  types  that  they  are  mere  counters.  You  have  but  to  com- 
pare a  page  by  Caran  d'Ache,  who  does  know  how  to  tell  a 
story  in  line,  with  a  pompous  drawing  in  Punch  to  realize  that 
with  Du  Maurier  the  text  is  essential  and  the  design  merely 
thrown  in  as  a  make-weight. 

Though  he  is  incapable  of  imparting  character  to  ordinary 
men  and  women,  he  has  invented  not  a  few  eccentric  types. 
Mrs.  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns,  being  in  appearance  a  lady,  has 
no  existence,  or  rather  she  shares  her  existence  with  all  the 
women  of  her  own  age  who  people  the  Du  Maurier  world, 
and  their  daughters  as  well.  We  know  her  from  the  text,  it 
is  true  ;  but  in  a  crowd  of  "  smart "  people  we  could  not  dis- 
tinguish her  from  Mrs.  MacSmyth  or  Mrs.  Fitzjones.  But 
Ponsonby  himself  lives  both  in  line  and  legend.  Had  he  not 
married  that  scheming  minx  of  a  wife,  he  might  have  been  a 
pleasant,  dissipated  member  of  society,  a  sort  of  middle-class 
Rawdon  Crawley.  One  pities,  him  for  his  weary,  draggled 
look  and  his  amiable  ambition  to  seem  at  home  at  his  wife's 
parties.  There  is  a  pretty  humor  in  his  famous  dilemma. 
The  "  dear  duchess  "  has  written  to  ask  if  a  £t.  Bernard  pup 
should  be  fed  on  meat  or  on  biscuits.  He  is  unwilling  to 
give  the  only  sound  advice  and  recommend  biscuits,  because 
the  duchess  spells  biscuits  with  a  k.  "I  don't  like  to  spell  it 
properly,"  he  complains,  "for  fear  of  hurting  her  grace's  feel- 
ings ;  and  yet  I  don't  want  it  to  get  about  that  /  spell  bis- 
cuits with  a  £."  "Say  meat,  then,"  suggests  the  adroit  Mrs. 
Ponsonby.  "But,"  complains  the  poor  puzzled  Ponsonby, 
"she  spells  meat  with  two  e's." 

His  most  celebrated  creations,  however,  are  Maudle  and 
Postlethwaite.  The  history  of  the  sunflower  movement  has 
never  been  better  told  than  in  his  pages.  A  hundred  years 
hence  his  gibes  will  be  quite  as  accurate  as,  and  more  inform- 
ing than,  a  literal  record.  And  he  did  more  than  ridicule  the 
aesthetes.  He  was  always  ahead  of  his  subject,  and  not  a 
few  of  their  catchwords  were  his  own  invention. 

Admirable,  too,  are  his  German  professors  of  music  and 
his  French  purveyors  of  cJwisonettes.  Who  can  forget  the 
songstress  who  coaches  the  musical  duchess  in  "  Coco  chez  sa 
cousine  "?  "  I  'av  no  voice  !  I  am  not  musician  !  And  yet 
you  pay  me  two  sousand  franc  to  sing  at  your  concert !  Et 
pourquoit  Vy?  Simply  because  I  am — it  is  no  merit ;  I 
vas  born  so — simply  because  I  am  fr-r-ra?icheme?it  canaille! 
Et  voz/d." 

In  his  way,  too,  Sir  Gorgius  Midas  is  a  creation;  and, 
though  sometimes  a  little  dull,  he  has  his  humors.  His  in- 
dignation when  he  arrives  home  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
finds  that  all  the  flunkeys,  but  four,  have  gone  to  bed,  is  well 
found.  " '  Thought  they  might  go  to  bed,'  did  they  ?  A 
pretty  state  of  things,  indeed  !  So  that  if  I'd  a-'appened  to 
brought  'ome  a  friend  there'd  a'  only  been  four  of  you  to  let 
us  hin,  hay  !  " 

And  he  has  not  altogether  failed  with  the  British  swell. 
The  young  gentleman  who  declined  to  put  up  his  umbrella  in 
a  shower  of  rain  is  exquisite.  "  It  was  done  up  last  May  by 
Monty  Brabazon,  and  has  never  been  opened  since."  "  Monty 
Brabazon  ?  Who's  he  ?  "  "  Not  know  Lord  Montague  Bra- 
bazon ?  Why,  he's  about  the  only  man  in  London  who  really 
knows  how  to  do  up  an  umbrella." 

Mr.  Du  Maurier  has  faithfully  reproduced  the  life  he  sees 
around  him.  His  costumes,  if  somewhat  vague,  admirably 
render  the  general  effect,  and  the  body  of  his  work  will, 
doubtless,  in  the  future  prove  a  most  important  document. 
Perhaps  this  is  not  the  reputation  which  he  set  out  to  con- 
quer. But  few  draughtsmen  of  the  generation  have  compiled 
so  trustworthy  a  record  of  the  manners  and  costumes  of  their 
day.  And  thus  he  has  conferred  upon  posterity  a  service 
which  we  have  no  desire  to  underrate.  He  has  chosen  to  be 
a  draughtsman  and  has  failed,  and  has  won  instead  a  triumph 
as  a  satirist  and  historian.  It  is  interesting  to  speculate  what 
would  have  been  his  success  had  he  given  himself  wholly  to 
literature.  Could  he  have  created  Ponsonby  de  Tomkyns  in 
another  .medium  ?  Was  it  within  his  power  to  write  a  ro- 
mance round  the  aesthetic  movement?  It  is  one  thing  to 
suggest  a  scrap  of  dialogue,  another  to  create  a  character  of 
blood  and  bone  ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  Mr.  Du  Maurier 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have  grown  into  a  Thacke- 
ray. However,  we  must  take  him  as  we  find  him,  and,  if  we 
do  not  like  his  drawings,  we  may  smile  at  his  quips,  which 
once  were  smart  and  re-awaken  memories  of  worn-out  fash- 
ions of  speech  and  dress.  He  will  soon  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  a  novelist. 


Miss  Mabel  Goddard,  who  has  given  ten  years  to  studying 
the  relations  between  industry  and  matrimony,  says  that  the 
proportion  of  marriages  is  greater  among  trained  nurses  than 
any  other  class  of  women  workers.  The  daughters  of  mercy 
nearly  always  marry  well,  and  this  is  also  notr.!  T;?ar 
girls. 
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SHERMAN'S    LAST    SPEECH. 


An  Incident  at  a  New  York  Banquet. 

Among  the  men  who  by  their  efforts  in  post-prandial  ora- 
tory have  given  a  national  reputation  to  the  semi-public  din- 
ners of  New  York,  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  con- 
spicuous. He  was  one  of  that  set  of  New  York  speakers 
who  worthily  upheld  against  the  silver-tongued  orators  of  the 
entire  country  the  supremacy  of  the  metropolis.  Depew,  In- 
gersoll,  General  Horace  Porter,  Bill  Nye,  and  Sherman 
were,  one  or  all,  present  at  most  of  the  banquets  which, 
served  in  either  the  historical  Delmonico  rooms — that  gem  of 
decorative  architecture — the  Madison  Square  Garden  assem- 
bly-rooms, or  the  Lenox  Lyceum,  have  for  their  participants 
everybody  that  is  somebody  in  this  great  city.  For  oratory 
pure  and  simple  none  can  compete  with  Depew  and  Inger- 
soll.  Depew  is  always  tactful  and  timely.  No  matter  what 
the  subject-matter  of  the  toast  to  which  he  responds  may  be, 
his  words  are  eloquent.  He  evidences  a  deep  knowledge  of 
his  subject,  expressed  in  language  which  is  both  correct  in 
form  and  beautiful  in  expression.  Ingersoll  is  always 
original  and  unconventional  in  his  ideas,  and  his  sentences  are 
always  straightforward.  Porter  is  the  wit  of  the  crowd.  Bill 
Nye  is  its  humorist.  Sherman  always  had  something  inter- 
esting to  say,  and  always  said  it  well.  There  was  no  effort 
on  his  part  to  be  politic.  He  never  flattered.  He  either  ex- 
pressed his  views  or  kept  them  to  himself.  He  never  dis- 
guised them  in  flowing  language.  There  was  to  his  speech 
the  same  ruggedness  which  characterized  the  man's  ways  ; 
but  underlying  it  was  the  same  kindliness  of  heart  that 
marked  all  his  actions  in  life.  He  was  beloved  by  all.  His 
life  was  distinguished  by  its  simplicity.  He  lived  comfort- 
ably but  modestly  on  his  pay.  The  sorrow  that  was  felt  and 
expressed  at  his  death  was  genuine  and  sincere.  It  arose  not 
only  from  the  respect  due  the  last  living  one  of  the  great 
names  of  our  Civil  War,  but  also  from  the  dignified  life  he 
led  since  his  retirement. 

Sherman's  last  speech  was  made  at  the  Press  Club  dinner 
given  at  Delmonico's  about  ten  days  before  his  death,  at  which 
Henry  M.  Stanley  was  the  chief  guest.  At  this  dinner,  the 
president  of  trie  club,  Tohn  A.  Cockerill,  of  the  New  York 
Worlds  presided.  The  company  numbered  about  three  hun- 
dred, of  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  being  one.  It  was  a 
very  democratic  gathering.  There  were  present  men  whose 
names  figure  in  the  higher  walks  of  life — military,  naval, 
social,  artistic,  and  commercial  dignitaries.  There  were  also 
men  present  whose  names  are  more  notorious  than  noted — 
ward  politicians  and  the  like.  Among  the  latter  was  big, 
burly  Patrick  Gleason,  the  notorious  mayor  of  Long  Island 
City,  a  blacksmith  by  trade,  a  bully  by  instinct,  and  a 
mayor  by  the  grace  of  universal  suffrage.  Gleason  is  most 
of  the  lime  engaged  in  difficulties  with  the  grand  jury  and 
courts  of  his  county.  His  last  exploit,  for  which  he  suffered 
a  week  of  jail-incarceration,  was  beating  a  reporter  (physically 
his  inferior;,  who  had  written  up  some  of  his  official  misdeeds. 
His  presence  at  this  dinner  was  a  curious  commentary  on  the 
lack  of  self-respect  of  the  press  as  a  profession,  and  on  the 
moral  cowardice  of  the  community  vis-a-vis  the  newspaper. 
The  Press  Club  is  composed  principally  of  active  workers 
on  the  daily  newspapers.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  present,  who  are  not  past  redemp- 
tion, took  to  heart  the  good  advice  as  to  the  privileges  and 
abuses  of  modern  journalism,  which  was  directly  and  indi- 
rectly given  them  by  some  of  the  speakers.  Stanley's  speech 
was  an  interesting  one.  It  was  a  well- expressed  epitome  of 
his  African  experiences.  There  was  a  touch  of  modesty  in 
the  simple  manner  in  which  he  alluded  to  the  display  of  those 
wonderful  capacities  for  prompt  decision  and  thorough  execu- 
tion which  are  his  great  characteristics.  He  gave  to  his  early 
journalistic  career  the  credit  for  his  faculty  of  deciding 
promptly  what  to  do,  and  doing  it.  He  gently  chided  the 
papers  for  sacrificing  truth  and  justice  to  sensationalism,  and 
spoke  of  the  malicious  doubts  and  insinuations  that  filled  the 
columns  of  the  papers  when  he  returned  from  his  first  voyage 
to  Africa. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Press "  was  responded  to  by  Murat 
Halstead.  He  was  a  disappointment  as  a  speaker.  He  is  a 
man  of  commanding  presence,  and  remembering  the  force  and 
incisiveness  of  his  editorial  utterances,  I  expected  something 
vigorous.  But  he  is  a  monotonous  speaker,  lacking  in  ex- 
pressiveness and  emphasis.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks, 
alluding  to  Sherman's  presence,  he  told  of  the  difficulties 
which  newspaper  correspondents  encountered  during  the  War 
of  the  Rebellion  in  their  efforts  to  get  news  from  head- 
quarters. All  of  the  commanding  generals  were  disinclined 
to  give  information,  and  Sherman  particularly  so.  Halstead 
related  a  story  of  a  young  man,  sent  by  him  to  get  news  from 
Sherman,  whose  operations  in  the  South-West  were  becoming 
important.  The  correspondent,  immediately  upon  arriving, 
went  to  head-quarters  and  accosted  Sherman.  The  general 
looked  at  him  and  asked  :  "  When  did  you  get  here  ?  " 

"  About  ten  minutes  ago  ;  train  got  in  at  eleven-thirty,"  was 
the  answer. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  said  Sherman,  looking  at  his  watch;  "well, 
the  next  train  leaves  at  twelve-thirty  ;  you  take  my  advice, 
and  leave  on  that." 

"  But,  general " 

"  No  l  buts ' ;  you  go  by  that  train.  You  can  dine  with  me 
at  twelve,  and  Til  hold  the  train  till  we  get  through,  but  take 
my  advice,  and  go  by  that  train." 

After  Halstead  had  finished,  Cockerill  announced  as  the 
next  toast  "  The  Old  Army,"  and  called  upon  Sherman  to  re- 
spond. Referring  to  Halstead's  story,  he  said  that  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  it  was  the  press  that  had  put  down  the  rebellion 
by  keeping  the  world  posted.  Turning  to  Sherman,  he 
added  :  "  If  you  have  any  apologies  to  make,  you  can  make 
them  now." 

S  Herman  arose  slowly,  and  when  the  applause  had  sub- 
sided, he  said  :  "  All's  well  that  ends  well !  I  have  no  apolo- 
gies to  make.  I  remember  the  young  correspondent  alluded 
.  to  by  my  friend  Halstead  very  well.     I  don't  think  he  got 


much  news  on  that  trip.  We  were  all  opposed  to  correspond- 
ents, and  for  good  cause,  too.  Addressing  myself  to  the 
younger  members  of  the  profession  present,  I  want  to  say 
that  it  is  not  always  advisable  to  tell  the  truth.  Our  armies 
were  in  many  tight  places  during  the  war,  and  we  had  many 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  which  it  was  not  to  our  advantage 
to  have  the  enemy  know,  but  that  was  not  a  consideration  to 
the  correspondents.  I  said  I  remembered  Halstead's  young 
man,  and  I'll  tell  you  now,  speaking  frankly,  that  I  sincerely 
believe  that  if  I  had  hanged  him  and  a  half-dozen  more  cor- 
respondents, the  war  would  have  been  over  two  years 
sooner ! " 

The  applause  that  followed  this  utterance  was  deafening. 
I  wondered  whether  the  newspaper  men  present  realized  the 
indictment  in  those  words.     I  am  afraid  not. 

Sherman  then  went  on  and  paid  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to 
the  old  army — the  army  of  1 820-1 860 — with  the  heroism  of 
its  officers  and  men,  not  as  exposed  to  public  gaze  in  the 
Mexican  War,  but  as  indicated  by  its  trials  and  sufferings  in 
Indian  fighting  and  life  on  the  frontier,  with  nothing  but  the 
consciousness  of  duty  done  as  a  reward.  It  was  a  most  delicious 
bit  of  pathetic  oratory,  and  the  old  general  sat  down  amid 
unbounded  enthusiasm.  This  was  the  last  time  Sherman  ever 
spoke  in  public,  and  his  speech,  in  its  positive  character,  was 
a  most  fitting  valedictory.  F.  N.  R.  M. 

New  York,  March  23,  1891. 


"IVANHOE." 

The  Details  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  New  Opera. 

The  composer  of  "  Ivanhoe,"  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  has  struck 
a  most  happy  medium  between  the  set  forms  of  the  past  and 
the  rhapsodical  ,diffuseness  of  extreme  Wagnerism,  and  his 
medium  will  be  a  genuinely  popular  one  in  the  ears  of  all. 
We  are  in  the  rugged,  sombre  hall  of  Cedric  of  Rotherwood. 
Shields  and  weapons  hang  upon  ahe  walls,  rough-coated 
hounds  lie  dozing  in  front  of  the  fire,  amid  the  glare  of  torches 
the  valiant  thane  feasts  at  his  high  table,  while  his  vassals  are 
seated  in  their  places  at  the  humbler  boards.  The  music  is 
in  complete  harmony  with  the  situation. 

This  subject  leaves  a  distinct  impression  on  the  mind,  and 
it  is  easily  recognized  at  each  recurrence.  There  is  no  regu- 
lar opening  chorus,  but  the  extended  recitative  and  declama- 
tory passages  assigned  to  Cedric  are  always  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  manner  in  which  they  are  accompanied  in  the 
orchestra,  while  the  outburst  of  the  combined  male  voices  on 
the  words  "  Was  Hael  "  is  an  excellent  point.  The  entrance 
of  Isaac  of  York  is  the  signal  for  the  exposition  of  a  peculiar 
theme  which  is  associated  throughout  the  opera  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Jew.  The  staccato  chords  of  which  it  is 
composed  are  seemingly  founded  on  a  combination  of  the 
keys  of  E  minor  and  C  major,  and  in  effect  they  are  extremely 
striking. 

These  themes  are  in  no  way  worked  to  death  by  the  com- 
poser, but  they  appear  with  just  sufficient  frequency  to  impart 
dramatic  significance  to  the  various  situations  in  which  they 
are  heard.  In  Sir  Brian's  first  brief  address  to  Rowena,  a 
prominent  part  is  allotted  to  the  bass  clarionet,  an  instru- 
ment which  Sir  Arthur  employs  to  a  large  extent  through- 
out the  score  of  the  opera.  Cedric's  song,  "  Drink,  drink  ye 
all,  in  this  our  ancient  hall,"  is  mainly  noticeable  on  account 
of  its  tumultuous  and  effective  accompaniment  for  pizzicato 
strings  and  the  lower  wind  instruments,  but  a  splendid  point 
is  reached  at  the  entrance  of  the  chorus,  trombones  and  tuba 
on  the  words  'L  Glory  to  Thee."  The  phrase  peculiarly  asso- 
ciated with  Ivanhoe  is  heard  soon  afterward,  when  the  pre- 
tended Palmer,  seated  by  the  fireside,  begins  to  take  part  in 
the  conversation. 

So  the  scene  goes  on  until  "  Good-night"  is  said,  and  the 
music,  with  a  faint  suggestion  of  the  Saxon  motive,  sinks  to 
rest  pianissimo  on  a  long-drawn  pedal  bass. 

The  second  scene  opens  with  a  peaceful  song  for  Rowena, 
in  verse  form,  "  O  moon,  thou  art  clad  in  silver  mail." 
Soon  afterwards  we  are  in  the  lists  at  Ashby-de-la-Zouche. 
The  chorus  which  ushers  in  the  business  of  the  tourney  is 
sung  by  female  voices  to  an  accompaniment  of  harp  and  piz- 
zicato strings,  and  afterwards  combined  in  the  composers 
happiest  manner  with  a  separate  subject  allotted  to  the  tenors 
and  basses.  The  music  which  follows  is  admirably  dramatic. 
The  challenging  blast  of  trumpets  ;  the  suspense  and  the  final 
reply  ;  the  arrival  of  Ivanhoe  during  a  lengthy  exposition  of 
his  own  theme  in  the  orchestra  ;  the  crash  of  the  charging 
champions  ;  the  conquest  of  the  Templar  by  the  Saxon 
knight — all  these  details  are  musically  furnished,  as  it  were, 
with  the  utmost  adroitness  and  effect,  and  when  the  curtain 
falls  we  feel  distinctly  that  we  have  witnessed  and  listened  to 
a  scene  that  is  quite  perfect  in  its  harmonious  beauty. 

In  the  second  act  our  author  takes  us  to  Friar  Tuck's  hut 
at  Copmanhurst.  The  musical  atmosphere  is  deliciously  ex- 
hilarating. The  song  of  birds  is  in  the  air,  and  every  note 
proclaims  the  joys  of  a  woodland  life.  The  Black  Knight,  as 
King  Richard  calls  himself,  has  become  the  Friar's  guest,  and 
excellent  melody  they  make  together.  There  is  endless  sly 
fun  in  the  mock  ecclesiastical  strain  with  which  the  free  and 
easy  old  churchman  is  ushered  in,  and  the  comicality  of  the 
scene  is  continued  in  the  suggestion  of  a  fugue  which  the 
composer  gives  us  with  the  aid  of  one  of  his  jovial  phrases, 
converted  for  the  purpose  into  a  minor  key.  King  Richard's 
song,  "  I  ask  nor  wealth  nor  courtier's  praise,"  is  an  exquisite 
example  of  graceful  and  melodious  writing.  In  a  different 
style,  but  equally  good  of  its  kind,  is  Friar  Tuck's  bacchana- 
lian ditty,  "  The  wind  blows  cold  across  the  moor." 

The  verse  of  this  song  is  captivating  enough,  with  its  quaint 
little  responses  for  the  wood  wind,  but  the  swing  of  the  rollick- 
ing refrain,  "  With  His  Ho,  Jolly  Jenkin,"  is  quite  irresistible, 
and  Sir  Arthur  might  have  taken  three  encores  for  it  on  the 
first  night  had  he  been  so  minded. 

The  action  of  the  opera  now  moves  on  to  the  Castle  of 
Torquilstone,  where  Cedric,  Rowena,  and  Rebecca  are  held 
captive.  A  brief  but  stirring  trio  for  Rowena,  Cedric,  and 
their  captor,  Maurice  de  Bracy,  makes  no  little  effect,  but  it 


is  completely  cast  in  the  shade  by  the  truly  magnificent  song 
for  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert  which  follows.  This  is  an 
ambitious  and  highly  dramatic  soliloquy,  in  which  the  Tem- 
plar expresses  his  burning  love  for  Rebecca.  Alike  in  con- 
ception, elaboration,  and  orchestral  detail  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
— if  not  absolutely  the  finest — of  the  composer's  solo  num- 
bers. The  remainder  of  the  act  shows  us  the  well-remem- 
bered episode  of  Sir  Brian's  repulse  by  the  high-minded  and 
courageous  Rebecca. 

The  final  duet  between  Rebecca  and  the  Templar  is  most 
elaborately  worked  out.  Its  storm  and  stress  carry  the  hearer 
along  with  irresistible  force,  while  its  quieter  moments  are 
equally  enthralling.  It  abounds  in  striking  instrumental 
points.  The  climax  is  reached  with  the  attack  of  Richard 
upon  the  castle.  To  meet  his  assaulter,  the  Templar  leaves 
his  captive,  who  closes  the  act  with  a  phrase  which  recurs 
more  than  once  on  the  Jewess's  lips. 

In  a  dimly  lighted  chamber  of  the  castle  lies  the  wounded 
Ivanhoe.  He  courts  the  "drowsy  god"  in  a  calm,  peaceful 
song,  which  is  quite  as  telling  as  it  is  simple. 

Once  more,  in  the  string  passages  which  follow  its  close, 
we  have  a  dim  suggestion  of  Gounod's  influence.  But  the 
reminiscence  is  transient  and  soon  dies  away.  After  this 
period  of  calm  comes  a  storm.  The  besiegers  renew  their 
attack  on  the  stronghold,  and  the  crazy  Ulrica  fires  the  castle 
with  her  own  hand.  The  final  catastrophe  is  speedily 
reached,  for  the  castle  crumbles  before  the  flames  and  totters 
to  the  ground  in  ruins.  As  a  specimen  of  stage  mechanism 
alone  this  scene  is  really  marvelous.  Richard  and  his  fol- 
lowers clamber  over  the  blackened  ruins  in  the  ruddy  glare  of 
the  conflagration,  and  the  curtain  falls  upon  a  tableau  that 
does  the  greatest  possible  credit  to  ever)'  One  who  has  had  a 
share  in  designing  it. 

The  locale  is  shifted  to  the  forest,  where,  after  a  light  and 
melodious  chorus,  and  a  quartet  for  Rowena,  Ivanhoe,  Cedric, 
and  King  Richard,  the  lovers  are  left  together  to  sing  a  duet. 
This  number  again  is  one  which  bears  the  unmistakable 
stamp  of  its  composer's  bent. 

Nothing  could  be  simpler  or  sweeter.  But  once  again  we 
are  plunged  into  the  midst  of  tragic  circumstance,  for  Isaac 
of  York  arrives  with  the  news  that  Rebecca  has  been  con- 
demned to  die  by  fire.  An  appropriately  broken  and  tur- 
bulent trio  ends  the  scene,  at  the  close  of  which  Ivanhoe 
hastens  to  the  rescue. 

Then,  amid  the  chant  of  the  robed  Templars,  we  see 
Rebecca  led  to  the  Preceptory  of  Templestowe  and  bound  to 
the  stake.  Nothing  can  save  her  but  the  timely  coming  of 
a  champion.  The  trumpet  summons  is  sounded.  In  vain  ! 
The  torch  is  already  applied  to  the  faggots,  when,  suddenly, 
above  the  excited  murmurs  of  the  throng,  comes  the  sound  of 
the  Ivanhoe  theme.  A  champion  is  here,  and  he  has  barely 
to  face  the  black-hearted  Sir  Brian  when  the  Templar 
falls  lifeless  to  the  ground.  So  the  denouement  is  fortunate 
after  all,  and  the  opera  ends  with  a  brief  hymn  of  exultation. 
The  following  critical  remarks  from  the  St.  Ja?fi£s7s  Gazette 
are  worth  reading  :  "  '  Ivanhoe'  is  not  a  series  of  airs,  duets, 
and  concerted  pieces  standing  out  from  a  drama  set  forth  in 
spoken  dialogue  ;  nor  has  the  composer  been  at  pains  to  pro- 
vide each  of  his  leading  characters  with  a  set  solo.  It  is  not 
an  English  opera  of  the  Balfe  and  Wallace  type,  but  a  ' grand ' 
opera,  by  which,  technically,  is  meant  an  opera  with  recitative 
instead  of  spoken  dialogue,  such  as  alone  finds  favor  at  the 
Grand  Opera,  of  Paris.  Many  English  composers,  including 
even  Balfe  (in  'The  Bondsman1),  have  tried  the  'grand' 
style.  Unhappily,  these  experiments,  however  praiseworthy 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  have  almost  uniformly  failed 
to  interest  the  public.  This  may  partly  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  recitative,  as  declaimed  by  English  singers,  is  gen- 
erally unintelligible.  Fortunately,  '  Ivanhoe J  is  one  of  the 
best  known  of  all  Scott's  novels.  Ever)1  one,  then,  can  fol- 
low the  story  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  opera.  The  composer 
has  received  valuable  aid  from  his  skillful  librettist,  Mr.  Julian 
Sturgis,  who,  employing  but  little  dialogue,  tells  the  story  of 
'Ivanhoe'  chiefly  by  means  of  stage-pictures  and  dramatic 
scenes.  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  the  sense,  the  taste,  and,  one 
may  almost  add,  the  daring  originality,  to  eschew  Wagnerian 
processes.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  introduce  'leading  mo- 
tives '  right  and  left,  apropos  of  everything  and  of  nothing, 
whether  there  be  incidents  and  situations  worthy  of  being 
musically  recalled  or  not.  The  difficulty  seems  to  be,  with 
most  of  our  composers,  to  avoid  doing  so.  Sir  Arthur  Sulli- 
van, however,  has  escaped  the  infection.  To  identify  a  man 
in  changed  circumstances  by  means  of  a  particular  melody  is 
not,  of  course,  a  Wagnerian  any  more  than  it  is  a  Weberian 
or  a  Verdian  idea.  Profiting  by  all  the  resources  of  modern 
music,  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan  has  not  in  'Ivanhoe'  imitated  any 
composer." 

When  Terry's  column  arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  Custer 
massacre,  a  riderless  horse  came  galloping  to  meet  them. 
This  they  recognized  as  Comanche,  the  horse  ridden  by  Major 
Keogh,  and  the  only  surviving  living  thing  of  that  dreadful 
encounter.  He  is  now  the  property  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
and  is  ending  his  days  in  glory,  under  the  affectionate  care  of 
that  regiment.  On  all  occasions  of  ceremony,  the  old  veteran 
is  paraded  between  two  troopers — fully  caparisoned,  but  rider- 
less— with  the  rest  of  the  command. 


A  trousers-button  manufacturer,  at  Barmen,  advertises  his 
readiness  to  pay  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  the  heirs  of 
any  man  who  may  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident,  pro- 
vided he  is  found  to  have  been  wearing  at  least  six  of  the 
manufacturer's  buttons. 


The  picked  women  type-writers  employed  at  the  British 
War  Office  receive  fourteen  shillings  a  week  for  seven  hours' 
work  a  day  ;  while  the  char-women  get  twelve  shillings  for 
five  hours'  work  a  day. 


There  is  a  new  scheme  in  contemplation  to  add  to  the  at- 
tractions of  St.  Augustine.  A  certain  number  of  back  lots 
are  to  be  turned  into  an  American  Monte  Carlo. 
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FAMILY    VS.    WEALTH. 

"Van  Gryse"  on  the  Latest  Move  in   the  Social  War  in  Gotham. 

It  is  a  great  thing  now  to  have  a  family  that  has  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  revolution.  There  is  a  perfect  craze  for 
the  revolution.  Old  people  who  remember  having  seen  La- 
fayette and  Aaron  Burr  are  more  in  demand  than  English 
butlers  or  foreign  nobles.  To  possess  a  few  revolutionary 
relics,  such  as  spinning-wheels,  tankards,  or  "  the  gun  that 
Granther  Young  brought  home  from  Concord  busted,"  is  to 
be  the  success  of  the  day. 

The  people  who  have  come  down  from  revolutionary 
days  are  booming  themselves.  On-lookers  say  the  cause  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  ancestral  party  feel  they  are  being  pushed 
back  against  the  wall  by  the  millionaire  party7.  For  the  last 
ten  years,  members  of  the  ancestral  party,  who  have  been  a 
little  straightened  for  means,  have  not  been  in  it  at  all.  Some 
of  their  women  got  asked  about  and  made  much  of,  because 
they  happened  to  be  pretty  and  brilliant  ;  but  most  of  them 
were  calmly  elbowed  out  of  the  road  by  the  millionaire 
party,  which  simply  tramped  over  everything  that  stood  in  its 
way. 

The  ancestral  party  managed  to  keep  cool  in  the  face  of 
this  high-handed  treatment,  comforting  themselves  with  that 
consolatory  remark  :  "  Poor  things,  they  don't  know  any  bet- 
ter.  What  can  one  expect  from  pork -packers  and  axle-grease 
people  !  "  But  now,  even  this  reflection  fails  to  cheer.  The 
pork-packers  and  axle-grease  peopie  have  got  everything 
their  own  way.  When  the  ancestral  party  closed  the  doors 
of  their  clubs,  the  millionaire  party  started  clubs  of  their 
own,  gorgeously  exclusive.  When  the  ancestral  women 
would  not  go  to  the  millionaire  women's  parties,  the  mill- 
ionaire women,  who  were  gocd-looking  and  well-dressed  and 
attractive  and  wealthy,  got  all  the  men  to  be  had  and 
■  married  the  best  of  them.  The  ancestral  women  sat  at  home 
in  their  high-ceiled,  dim,  exclusive  parlors,  and  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  their  brothers  and  cousins  desert  in  a  body 
•  for  the  gay  and  dazzling  halls  of  their  moneyed  enemies. 

Now,  the  ancestral  party  can  swallow  this'  no  longer,  and 
they  have  hoisted  the  battle-flag  by  blossoming  out  into  a 
series  of  female  societies,  into  which  none  but  ladies  of  pre- 
revolutionary  ancestry  can  be  admitted.  "  I'm  going  to  have 
something  that  you  can't  have" — that's  the  idea.  Time  will 
show  with  what  dire  revenge  the  frustrated  millionairesses 
will  cool  their  ire  at  this  turning  of  the  worm.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  they  are  calmly  and  successfully  frozen  out. 
Some  one,  the  other  day,  in  a  magazine  article,  said 
that  women  were  the  real  snobs.  This  looks  somewhat 
like  it. 

The  first  blossoming  is  called  "  The  Colonial  Dames." 
They  meet  and  drink  tea  and  give  entertainments,  and  wear 
their  ancestors'  gowns,  and  feel  and  look  lovely  and  distin- 
guished. They  have  scored  a  little  triumph  in  a  little  way, 
for  a  good  many  of  them  are  celebrated  beauties,  and  where 
beauty  gathers,  so  do  men,  and  where  men  and  beauty  meet 
"  to  speed  the  glowing  hours  with  flying  feet,"  there  will  be 
beautiful  times  and  brilliant  doings  and  lots  of  fun  for  every 
one.  The  Colonial  Dames  have  shown  themselves  possessed 
of  rather  more  sharpness  than  usually  accompanies  a  long 
pedigree.  They  have  worked  out  their  sweet  little  revenge 
with  truly  Machiavelian  acuteness.  All  the  pretty  Colonial 
Dames,  who,  being  short  as  to  funds,  were  languishing  in 
dreary  back-parlors  and  front  reception-rooms,  growing  pale 
and  passe,  with  no  one  to  pay  a  passing  tribute  to  their 
beauty,  have  now  a  chance  to  let  the  world  see  them,  lovely, 
lily-like,  patrician,  delicate,  figged  out  in  tie  full  glory  of 
great  -  grandmamma's  wedding-dress  —  great  -  grandmamma, 
who  married  that  British  officer  who  afterward  joined  the 
forces  of  "  our  glorious  rebels." 

The  society  is  presided  over  by  some  extremely  stunning 
women.  There  are  a  good  many  Duers  in  it,  and  the  Duers 
have  been  famous,  since  the  days  of  Lady  Kitty  of  that  ilk, 
for  the  beauty  of  the  women  and  the  good  manners  of  the 
men.  The  family  is  large  now,  but  originally  sprung  from 
Lady  Kitty  Duer,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Sterling.  Lady  Kitty 
was  a  beauty  in  the  days  of  British  sovereignty,  and  after- 
ward a  light  of  Washington's  circle.  That  severe  warrior, 
who  is  said  to^  have  been  a  man  of  taste,  was  himself  quite 
fascinated  by  the  dashing  Kitty  and  her  captivating  ways.  It 
was  she  who,  at  one  of  the  Presidential  receptions,  nearly  put 
an  end  to  her  beauty  and  her  gayety  by  leaning  her  head  too 
close  to  an  unprotected  lamp,  whereat  all  the  tower  of  feath- 
ers which  decked  her  coiffure  went  up  in  flame  and  came  near 
extinguishing  Lady  Kitty's  light  forever.  Her  modern  de- 
scendants are  true  to  the  family  tradition.  They  are  all  hand- 
some and  all  well-mannered — the  women  are  small,  dark,  and 
ethereal,  the  sort  of  women  to  whom  summer  is  becoming, 
and  who  look  well  in  frilled  and  furbelowed  gowns  and  fix- 
ings. It  is  said  of  them  that  they  have  the  best  manners  in 
New  York.  They  are  certainly  most  refined  and  polished  in 
their  style,  but  they  have  the  lack  of  vitality  which  one  so 
often  notices  in  the  descendants  of  an  old  stock. 

The  Morrises  are  also  Colonial  Dames.  They  come  from 
Robert  Morris,  friend  of  Washington,  supporter  of  the  new 
republic,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration.  Robert  made  an 
immense  fortune  in  tobacco,  which  his  descendants  have  in- 
creased, until  now  they  have  more  money  a  year  than  fifty 
families  could  spend.  They  do  not  go  in  much  for  beauty, 
but  they  are  very  high  in  their  tone,  distinguished,  and  the 
record  of  the  family,  from  Robert  to  the  present  representa- 
tive, is  spotless.  This  was  the  family  to  which  Gouvemeur 
Morris  belonged.  There  is  a  Gouverneur  in  every  genera- 
tion, but  the  original  Gouverneur  left  no  heirs.  Despite  the 
fact  that  he  was  so  intensely  appreciative  of  the  charms  of  the 
sex,  that  he  was  a  man  irresistible  to  women,  he  never  mar- 
ried. He  was  a  courtly,  polished  man,  a  courtier,  a  diplomat, 
a  statesman,  passionately  fond  of  society,  and  finding  French 
life  most  congenial  to  his  fastidious  taste  and  refined  tempera- 
ment. He  had  a  regular  Bourbon  profile,  high  nose,  round  i 
chin,  full  lips — and,  in  some  of  the  Morrises  of  the  present  ' 
generation,  this  family  set  of  features  is  almost  exactly  repro- 


duced. At  the  gatherings  of  the  Colonial  Dames,  when  you 
see  a  strong  feminine  profile,  with  the  nose  slightly  hooked, 
the  chin  round  and  projecting,  and  the  lips  curved  and  some- 
what pouting,  you  may  know  its  owner  has  the  blood  of  the 
Morrises  in  her  veins. 

Another  noble  foreigner  has  come  to  grief.  The  illustrious 
Count  Carusi  Giuseppe  di  Montercole  is  lodged  in  the  House 
of  Correction,  and  his  illustrious  countess  has  signified  her  in- 
tention of  going  on  the  stage.  It  is  needless  to  remark  after 
this  that  she  is  a  "society  lady  "  and  has  just  got  a  divorce 
from  the  count.  Their  story  is  a  romantic  one  of  the  deepest 
dye.  Four  years  ago,  the  count  arrived  from  sunny  Italy, 
and,  casting  his  eyes  upon  the  beautiful  daughters  of  America, 
resolved  to  make  one  of  them,  blessed  with  beauty  and 
money,  his  distinguished  bride.  The  count  was  dark  and 
handsome,  black  and  oily  as  to  hair,  olive  as  to  complexion, 
with  a  small  mustache  that  curled  upon  the  ends,  and  lan- 
guishing brown  eyes.  All  these  Italians,  noble  or  simple, 
look  alike  :  it  is  only  a  very  sharp  person  who  can  tell  a  tenor 
from  an  organ-grinder,  a  prince  from  a  peanut-vender. 

The  count,  after  studying  the  ways  and  customs  of  Ameri- 
can beauty,  betook  himself  to  Pittsburg  as  the  hunting-ground 
which  best  suited  his  position.  Counts  were  drugs  in  the 
New  York  market,  even  Philadelphia  rather  turned  the  cold 
shoulder  on  them.  But  Pittsburg  was  new  ground,  and  the 
heiresses  of  that  dusky  spot  had  never  tried  their  harpoons  on 
a  titled  son  of  Italy. 

So  the  titled  son  went  to  Pittsburg,  selected  the  prettiest 
and  most  attractive  heiress  there  as  the  object  of  his  devotions, 
and  paid  his  court  in  flowery  Italian  style.  The  unfortunate 
young  woman  appears  to  have  risen  to  the  fly  with  more 
than  usual  simplicity.  The  count  played  the  Claude  Melnotte 
act.  He  told  her  about  his  castle  on  the  yellow  Tiber  and 
his  villa  by  the  rushing  Arno,  and  his  Florentine  palace,  and 
his  crest  and  his  glory,  and  the  charms  of  loving  beneath  the 
blue  Italian  sky.  There  is  never  any  sky  at  all  in  Pittsburg, 
and  the  novelty  of  this  thought  must  have  been  an  added  attrac- 
tion to  the  count  in  the  eyes  of  the  heiress.  However  it  was, 
he  won  her  heart,  and  they  were  married  and  went  abroad  on 
a  honey-moon. 

Some  three  weeks  after,  there  was  a  great  row  in  Paris. 
An  Italian  count,  staying  at  one  of  the  principal  hotels,  beat 
his  wife  so  that  she  had  to  rush  out  into  the  corridor  in  fear 
of  her  life.  This  was  the  poor  Pittsburg  bride.  She  said 
she  refused  to  give  her  husband  money,  hence  the  beating. 
Later  on,  too,  it  transpired  that  there  were  no  castles  and 
villas  on  the  Tiber  and  the  Arno.  There  was  nothing  but 
one  sham  title.  The  Pittsburg  bride  came  home  and  hid 
away  in  Philadelphia,  frightened  to  death  lest  her  bridegroom 
should  come  and  hunt  for  her.  He  lay  low  in  shady  Euro- 
pean haunts  and  gave  no  sign. 

But  he  was  not  dead  and  had  not  deserted.  He  was  too 
sharp  for  that.  Presently  he  turned  up  quite  in  an  accidental 
way  at  the  Hotel  Lafayette.  He  began  to  investigate  for  his 
missing  countess.  Then,  of  a  sudden,  his  funds  gave  out,  he 
left  the  hotel  quietly  and  without  giving  notice  ;  he  dropped 
out  of  sight.  Queer  haunts  of  Italian  itinerants,  organ-grind- 
ers, fruit-men,  street-cleaners,  were  enlivened  by  his  presence. 
He  was  no  longer  the  dapper  aristocrat,  he  was  a  hungry, 
angry,  unscrupulous  man,  in  desperate  need  of  money. 

That  he  was  desperate  in  the  extreme  appears  by  his  next 
move.  This  was  to  walk  up  and  down  Chestnut  Street  and 
distribute  hand-bills  to  the  passers-by,  in  which  his  wife's  char- 
acter was  attacked.  He  got  arrested  for  circulating  hand- 
bills, which  is  against  one  of  the  city  ordinances.  As  soon  as 
he  got  out  of  jail,  he  repeated  the  performance  and  was 
arrested  again.  Then  the  bride  and  her  family,  having  him 
safe  under  their  eyes,  rose  up  from  their  hiding  and  denounced 
him  root  and  branch.  They  sued  him  for  libel,  she  sued  him 
for  divorce,  the  city  had  a  grievance  against  him  in  that  he 
could  not  be  persuaded  to  stop  distributing  hand-bills.  Every 
man's  hand  was  against  him,  and  so  powerfully  that  before 
many  days  were  out,  the  head  of  the  house  of  Montercole 
found  himself  in  the  House  of  Correction. 

His  wife,  with  her  divorce  granted,  is  said  to  have  alluded 
meaningly  to  the  stage.  But  they  always  say  this.  One 
would  think  that  this  unfortunate  lady  had  had  excitements 
enough  to  last  her  for  a  long  and  tedious  career.  Married  to 
a  count,  beaten  by  him,  deceived  and  left  destitute  by  him, 
hidden  from  him,  slandered  by  him,  finally  divorced  from 
him — and  all  in  the  space  of  four  years — would  be  adventures 
enough  to  last  most  women  from  eighteen  to  eighty.  Her 
one  consolation  might  be  that  she  has  taught  the  rising  female 
generation  that  the  foreign  noble  is  not  a  thing  to  pm  one's 
heart  and  faith  upon.  This,  however,  would  be  about  as 
cheering  as  such  consolations  usually  are. 
New  York,  March  26,  1891.  Van"  Gryse. 


The  late  Congress  did  not  peg  out  without  here  and  there 
a  gleam  of  humor.  While  the  House  was  trying  to  decide 
whether  to  add  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  a 
bill  that  did  not  need  it,  Mr.  Herbert  told  a  story.  "  Some 
years  ago,"  he  said,  "  there  was  a  bill  before  the  California 
legislature  in  relation  to  an  increase  in  salaries,  and  the  ques- 
tion was  involved  whether  the  treasury  was  in  condition  to 
stand  it.  One  of  the  members  excused  himself  for  a  few 
minutes,  and,  when  he  returned,  said  :  '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
just  from  the  treasurer,  and  he  tells  me  there  is  $375,654.49  in 
the  State  treasury,  and  I  move  you,  sir,  that  we  rake  her.' " 


The  socialist  colony  established  by  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  on 
the  estate  of  a  wealthy  man  in  the  neighborhood  of  Charkoff, 
Russia,  has  been  broken  up.  The  owner  of  the  estate  gave 
the  colonists  every  opportunity  to  fulfill  their  Utopian  dreams, 
but  the  continued  quarrels,  the  dissatisfaction,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  accomplishing  the  desired  results  led  to  the 
abandonment  of  the  settlement.  The  land  of  the  colony  has 
been  divided  among  fifteen  peasant  families. 


It  was  a  woman,  the  Princess  Rowena,  who  introduced  the 
kiss  into  England.  Since  that  time  the  custom  has  been 
steadily  growing  by  what  it  feeds  upon. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

John  D.  Rockefeller's  recent  bequest  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  to  the  American  Baptist  Education  Society, 
makes  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  all  that  he  has  given 
to  the  same  fund. 

Mary  E.  Dewey,  of  Goshen,  Ind.,  served  through  the  Civil 
War  disguised  as  a  man,  in  the  Twenty-Sixth  Ohio  Regi- 
ment, under  the  alias  of  Charles  Dewey.  She  now  applies 
for  a  pension  under  her  real  name. 

The  recent  duel  in  St.  Petersburg  between  Prince  Wad- 
bolsky  and  Lieutenant  Lomonossoff,  which  resulted  in  the 
death  of  the  latter  officer,  greatly  incensed  the  Czar.  When 
informed  of  the  sad  end  of  the  clever  young  officer,  his  maj- 
esty declared  that  the  duels  in  the  army  must  end. 

A  duel  extraordinary  was  promised,  a  few  days  ago,  be- 
tween two  of  the  most  eminent  fencing-masters  in  Paris. 
The  quarrel  arose  out  of  M.  Merignac's  reflection  upon  M. 
Vigeant's  fitness  as  an  umpire,  and  the  challenge  was  sent, 
but  the  seconds  concluded  that  there  was  no  cause  for  fight- 
ing. 

James  Owen  O'Connor,  the  tragedian,  thus  recounts  a  tri- 
umph during  a  recent  tour  in  Pennsylvania  :  •'  The  first  night, 
sir,  I  was  hissed — hissed,  sjr  ;  the  second  night,  I  was  egged, 
sir — egged  ;  but  the  third  night,  sir " — and  tlje  tragedian 
thumped  his  chest  tragically — "  the  third  night,  sir,  I  played 
behind  a  net." 

The  family  of  Count  Leo  Tolstoi  have  been  so  annoyed  by 
false  reports  regarding  their  affairs  and  manner  of  life,  which 
have  appeared  in  Russian  and  foreign  papers,  that  they  have 
decided  to  receive  fewer  people  in  the  future.  The  countess 
recently  ordered  that  no  one  was  to  be  introduced  to  the 
family  or  the  count  who  was  not  possessed  of  letters. 

Although  Albert  Delpit  was  born  in  New  Orleans,  he  con- 
siders himself  in  no  sense  an  American.  To  some  one, 
who  spoke  of  his  birthplace,  he  said  :  "  It  is  an  insult  to  call 
me  aught  but  French.  My  father  and  mother  were  French, 
my  grandfather  and  grandmother  were  French,  and  because 
my  father  had  tobacco-plantations  in  Louisiana  that  is  no  rea- 
son why  I  should  be  called  American." 

Senator  Manderson  has  reached  the  philosophical  stage  : 
"  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  have  large 
wealth  are  oftenest  unhappy.  A  million  generally  makes  dis- 
content. The  man  wants  two  millions.  When  one  has 
enough  to  make  him  comfortable  and  place  him  beyond  the 
point  of  ever  being  needy,  he  is  the  happiest  man  on  earth,  if, 
indeed,  he  can  be  made  happy  with  money.  Excessive  riches 
is  worse  than  poverty  in  very  many  instances." 

Because  Mrs.  Dimick,  a  sister  of  Mrs.  Harrison,  draws  a 
salary  of  one  hundred  dollars  a  month  from  the  government 
as  housekeeper  at  the  White  House,  Washington  society 
shows  a  disposition  to  taboo  her.  Mrs.  Dimick  has  the 
choice  of  giving  up  her  salary  or  being  considered  outside  of 
the  gilded  circle,  and  decides  to  cling  to  the  salary.  The 
President  and  Mrs.  Harrison  approve  of  her  choice,  and 
Washington  society  is  much  agitated  in  consequence. 

The  New  Orleans  incident  furnished  Hon.  Albert  G. 
Porter,  the  United  States  Minister  at  Rome,  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  make  a  few  blunders.  He  kindly  notified  the 
Italian  Government  that  "in  the  future  more  effective  pro- 
tection would  be  accorded  to  Italians  in  the  United  States." 
The  United  States  Government  has  never  been  derelict  in 
this  particular,  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  minister's  re- 
marks, but  has  always  afforded  Italians  here  the  same  pro- 
tection that  is  given  to  its  own  citizens. 

Lieutenant  R.  M.  G.  Brown,  of  West  Virginia,  has  been 
presented  with  a  handsome  gold-hilted  sword  by  the  legis- 
lature of  bis  native  State.  This  is  the  man  who  saved  the 
United  States  flag-ship  Trenton  at  Samoa  during  the"  disas- 
trous storm  there  a  couple  of  years  since.  At  the  time,  the 
ship  was  drifting  helplessly  on  the  reefs,  without  sails  or  rud- 
der, when  Lieutenant  Brown  suddenly  ordered  all  hands  into 
the  rigging,  and,  the  effect  being  that  of  sails,  he  was  enabled 
to  guide  the  vessel  to  a  place  of  safety,  thereby  not  only  sav- 
ing it,  but  the  four  hundred  and  fifty  lives  on  board.  He  is 
still  a  lieutenant. 

From  Echols's  "  American  Celebrities  "  (just  published),  we 
leam  the  ages  of  certain  persons,  to-wit :  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  55  ;  Mary  Anderson,  32  ;  Susan  B.  Anthony,  71  ; 
the  late  Lawrence  Barrett,  53  ;  Maurice  Barrymore,  37  ; 
James  G.  Blaine,  61  :  Edwin  Booth,  58  ;  Robert  J.  Burdette, 
46  ;  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  73  ;  Will  Carleton,  45  :  Georgie 
Cayvan,  32  ;  George  W.  Childs,  62  ;  "  Mark  Twain,"  55  ; 
Rose  Coghlan,  37  ;  John  A.  Cockerill,  46  ;  Anthony  Corn- 
stock,  46  ;  Lotta  Crabtree,  44  ;  W.  H.  Crane,  45  ;  Amos  J. 
Cummings,  49  ;  George  William  Curtis,  67  ;  Walter  Dam- 
rosch,  28;  Charles  A.  Dana,  72;  Fanny  Davenport,  40; 
Chauncey  M.  Depew,  57  ;  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  52  ;  Kate 
Field,  50  ;  Marshall  Field,  56  ;  Dan  Frohman,  39  ;  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  46  ;  Pauline  Hall,  33  ;  Murat  Halstead,  62  ; 
Marion  Harland,  56  ;  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  63  ;  Alice  Har- 
rison, 40  ;  Frank  Hatton,  44  ;  Bret  Harte,  52  ;  Julian  Haw- 
thorne, 45  ;  John  Hay,  52  ;  Bronson  Howard,  4S  ;  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  72  ;  W.  D.  Howells,  53  :  Agnes  Huntington, 
31  ;  R.  G.  Ingersoll,  57  ;  Louis  James,  49  ;  Marie  Jansen, 
30;  Herbert  Kelcey,  36!  Belva  A.  Lockwood,  71  ;  Mary- 
Logan,  58  :  Sadie  Martinot,  30  ;  Brander  Matthews,  39  ; 
Joseph  Medill,  67  ;  Clara  Morris,  44  ;  Joseph  Murphy,  51  ; 
Thomas  Nasi,  51  ;  John  C.  New,  60  ;  Bill  Nye,  41  :  Tony- 
Pastor,  56  ;  Annie  Pixley,  35  ;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  44  ;  George 
M.  Pullman,  60  :  Matthew  S.  Quay,  5S  ;  Ada  Rehan,  31  ; 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  38  ;  Stuart  Robson,  54  ;  Lillian  Rus- 
sell, 31  ;  Sol  Smith  Russell,  43  ;  Edgar  Saltus,  32  :  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe,  80  :  Emma  Thursby,  34  :  George  Alfred 
Townsend,  50  ;  George  Francis  Train,  62  :  Charles  Du 
Warner,  6 1  ;  Henry  Walterson,  50  ;  Ella  Wheeler 
36  :  Francis  Wilson,  37. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"The  Brazen  Android"  is  the  curious  title  of  a 
story  by  the  late  William  D.  O'Connor,  which  has 
been  found  among  his  papers  since  his  death.  The 
first  part  appears  in  the  April  Atlantic.  It  gives  a 
vivid  picture  of  mediaeval  London,  and  its  chief 
characters  are  King  Henry  the  Third,  Simon  de 
Montfort,  and  Roger  Bacon— the  artificer  of  the 
prophetic  android. 

Mr.  John  T.  Doyle,  of  this  city,  has  a  brief 
article  in  the  April  Century,  in  which  he  discusses 
"  Spanish  Jealousy  of  Vancouver." 

Mayo  W.  Hazeltine  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
heroine  of  the  coming  novel  will  not  be  the  young 
girl  whose  wedding  ends  the  volume,  but  the  woman 
who  has  looked  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  human 
passion.  In  a  word,  novels  that  begin,  instead  of 
those  that  end,  with  a  wedding  are  destined  to  be 
popular. 

Mr.  Howells's  two  latest  novels,  "  Annie  Kilburn" 
and  "  A  Hazard  of  New  Fortunes"  are  to  be  issued 
in  cheap  paper  editions. 

Jameson's  "  Story  of  the  Rear  Guard  "  is  dreary 
reading.  The  whole  Stanley  episode  has  been 
threshed  out,  and  the  public  interest  in  it  has  grown 
very  languid.     Publishers  feel  this. 

There  is  at  least  one  millionaire  author  in  the 
world.     He  is  the  Hungarian  novelist,  Jokai. 

The  Californiana  in  the  April  Century  is  un- 
usually interesting.  The  leading  paper  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  "Hardships  of  the  Isthmus  in  "49,"  illus- 
trated by  Gilbert  Gaul  from  drawings  made  in  1850 
by  Charles  Nahl. 

Said  a  well-known  author  the  other  day  :  "  I  finish 
a  novel  every  three  months,  and  get  five  thousand 
dollars  for  each.  Where  are  they  published  ?  Ah, 
I  have  my  own  public.  Call  it  sensational  if  you 
will,  but  think  of  the  sensation  produced  by  a  check 
for  five  thousand  dollars  every  three  months  !  " 

In  another  column  will  be  found  a  selection  of 
poems  from  "  Shadows  and  Ideals,"  a  book  of  poems 
by  the  late  Francis  S.  Saltus,  which  is  issued  by 
Charles  Wells  Moulton,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  April  number  of  the  Century  contains  two 
papers  on  expeditions  to  Mount  St.  Elias.  One  is 
an  account  of  the  recent  expedition  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Geographic  Society,  written 
by  Israel  C.  Russell  ;  the  other,  a  description  of  the 
New  York  Times  expedition  of  1886,  written  by 
Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  had  the  enterprise  in 
charge.  Each  paper  is  illustrated  from  photographs 
and  original  drawings. 

The  following  are  notes  of  interest  concerning  an 
English  poet : 

William  Morris,  said  to  be  the  husband  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful woman  in  the  world,  and  whose  fear  of  losing  her  is  re- 
ported, in  London,  to  be  so  intense  that  he  hardly  dare  trust 
her  out  of  his  sight,  has  gone  into  the  fad  of  being  his  own 
printer.  His  types  and  his  presses  have  been  housed  in  a 
cottage  near  his  mansion  at  Hammersmith,  which  is  close  to 
London.  "  The  Kelmscott  Press  "  is  the  name  of  his  newly 
started  private  printing  establishment.  The  romantic  story, 
"The  Glittering  Plain,"  will  be  printed  there  firstj  and  will 
be  followed  by  "The  Golden  Legend." 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  an  anonymous 
work,  "The  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe," 
with  a  recent  portrait  in  each  case,  engraved  on 
wood. 

The  Easter  double  number  of  the  Youth's  Com- 
panion comes  this  week  in  a  cream-white  cover,  and 
contains  no  less  than  nine  complete  Easter  stories. 
Five  hundred  thousand  copies  of  this  issue  are  pub- 
lished. 

Archdeacon  Farrar's  story  of  early  Christianity, 
"  Darkness  and  Dawn,"  is  now  in  press.  It  is  based 
on  authentic  records. 

The  contents  of  the  April  Century  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows  : 

"Mona  Lisa,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,"  engraved  by  T. 
Cole  (frontispiece) ;  "  Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Em- 
pire," by  Amelia  Gere  Mason;  "There  were  Ninety  and 
Nine,"  by  Richard  Harding  Davis;  "Fetishism  in  Congo 
Land,"  by  E.J.  Glave;  "An  Inflated  Currency  Act,"  by 
David  Dodge;  "Leonardo  da  Vinci  (Italian  old  masters), 
by  W.  J.  Slillman;  "Cold  Cheer  at  Camp  Morton,"  by 
John  A.  Wyeth;  "Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths 
and  De  Quincey,"  by  H.  A.  Page;  "Two  Expeditions  to 
Mount  St.  Elias— 1.,  The  Expedition  of  the  New  York 
Times (1886),  by  Frederick  Schwatka;  II.,  The  Expedition 
of  the  National  Geographic  Society  and  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  (1890),  by  Israel  C.  Russell;  "Colonel 
Carter  of  Cartersville "  (conclusion),  by  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith ;  "  Herr  von  Striempfell's  Experiment,"  by  Allan 
McLane  Hamilton;  "A  Race  Romance,"  by  Maurice 
Thompson;  "To  California  by  Panama  in  '49,"  by  Julius 
H.  Pratt,  with  pictures  by  Gilbert  Gaul  after  drawings  by 
Charles  Nahl,  made  in  1850  ;  "  The  Conquest  of  California,  ' 
by  John  Charles  Fremont ;  "The  Official  Policy  for  the  Ac- 
quisition of  California";  "Hardships  of  the  Isthmus  in 
'49,"  by  A,  C.  Ferris;  "Spanish  Jealousy  of  Vancouver," 
by  John  T.  Doyle;  "The  Faith  Doctor,' 'by  Edward  Eg- 
gleston ;  "Washington  and  Frederick  the  Great,"  by  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway ;  and  verse  by  R.  K.  Munkittrick,  F.  D. 
Sherman,  C.  H.  Luders,  R.  W.  Gilder,  Arlo  Bates,  Margaret 
Janvier,  J.  B.  F.  Gill,  D.  Robinson,  H.  Stuart,  J.  K.  Bangs, 
J.  H.  Morse,  I.  S.  Underhill,  C.  Evans,  and  Edward  A. 
Oldham.  

Zola's  Latest. 
"L'Argent"  is  the  title  of  Eniile  Zola's  newest 
novel,  which  has  already  reached  its  fifty-fifth  thou- 
sand in  Paris,  though  it  has  not  yet  appeared  in  En- 
glish translation.  It  is  another  volume  of  the 
Rojgon-Macquart  series,  following  the  fortunes  of 
another  member  of  that  family  whose  remarkable 
natural  and  social  history  it  is  Zola's  life-work  to  de- 
pict.   In  "  L'Assommoh"  was  shown  the  degrada- 


tion to  which  drink  can  bring  a  human  being,  "  Au 
Bonheur  des  Dames  "  described  the  great  magasins, 
"L'CEuvre"  took  the  reader  out  of  Paris  to  the 
mines,  "  La  Terre  "  took  him  among  the  depraved 
and  disgusting  peasants  of  La  Beauce,  "  Le  Reve" 
made  violent  contrast  to  them  in  the  purity  of  its 
religious  atmosphere,  "  La  Bete  Humaine"  exploited 
the  life  of  railway  employees,  and  now  "  L'Argent " 
takes  one  behind  the  scenes  in  the  Bourse  and  shows 
the  feverish  life  of  the  Parisian  speculators. 

Saccard — he  is  Rougon's  brother,  but  had  taken, 
and  slightly  altered,  his  wife's  name — is  the  central 
figure.  He  is  already  a  man  of  fifty,  but  possessed 
of  the  perennial  sanguine  buoyancy  that  makes  the 
typical  speculator  as  light-hearted  and  enthusiastic 
as  a  boy.  He  has  been  up  in  the  world,  but  has 
fallen,  and  now  he  starts  in  almost  penniless,  but  de- 
termined to  conquer  the  financial  world.  In  the  first 
chapter  we  see  him  hanging  about  the  Bourse  and 
the  brokers'  favorite  cafe\  dejected  and  bitter  over 
the  cavalier  treatment  he  receives  at  all  hands  and 
determined  to  set  his  heel  upon  the  great  financiers 
who  patronize  him  then.  How  he  does  this,  and 
how  he  fails  once  again,  the  book  tells,  with  infinite 
details,  to  show  all  the  lights  and  shadows  of  the 
stock-exchange,  its  priests,  its  votaries,  its  methods, 
and  its  victims. 

Published  by  Charpentier,  Paris ;  for  sale  by 
Tauzy,  Le>y  &  Co.;  price,  $1.00. 


Bret  Harte  in  Chicago. 

Chicago  had  her  first  dream  of  literary  ascendency 
in  1872.     Eugene  Field  gives  this  account  of  it : 

"  In  that  year,  Bret  Harte,  at  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  came 
to  this  city  with  a  view  to  making  it  his  abiding  place. 
The  Lakeside  Monthly,  a  highly  meritorious  periodical,  had, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Francis  V.  Browne,  achieved 
somewhat  more  than  a  local  success,  yet  its  progress  had  not 
been  all  that  its  promoters  desired,  and  to  Mr.  Browne  it  oc- 
curred that  it  would  be  a  felicitous  stroke  to  associate  Bret 
Harte  with  the  enterprise.  The  suggestion  pleased  those  to 
whom  Mr.  Browne  confided  it,  and  none  looked  upon  it  more 
favorablv  than  Harte  himself. 

"Numerous  conferences  resulted  in  an  amplification  of 
the  scheme.  Wirt  Dexter,  Franklin  H.  Head,  and  other 
influential  citizens  became  enlisted  in  the  enterprise,  and 
upon  their  suggestion  it  was  proposed  to  stock  the  magazine 
for  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  to  raise  it  at  once  to  an  in- 
dependent—nay, a  pretentious  and  commanding  position. 
The  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  other  wealthy  citizens  were 
enlisted  and  money  guarantees  were  made  toward  the  pro- 
posed end.  Mr.  Harte  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  seven  or 
eight  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  was  to  write  exclusively 
for  the  Lakeside;  he  was  to  figure  as  the  nominal  head  of 
the  publication,  but  was  to  be  bothered  with  none  of  the 
routme  editorial  work. 

"So  far  had  the  plans  and  specifications  progressed  that 
Mr.  Dexter  finally  proposed  to  give  a  formal  dinner,  at 
which  Harte  was  to  meet  the  gentlemen  who  had  consented 
to  give  their  money  toward  furthering  the  scheme.  At  three 
o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  of  that  dinner,  Harte  was 
in  the  Lakeside  Monthly  office,  concluding  certain  small  pre- 
liminaries with  Editor  Browne  ;  when  he  left  the  ofBce,  it  was 
to  go  home  to  dress  for  the  dinner. 

"  The  dinner  was  served  duly,  but  no  Mr.  Bret  Harte  ar- 
rived ;  all  the  other  guests  were  there-  all  ready  to  talk  busi- 
ness and  put  up  their  certified  checks.  They  waited  long  and 
impatiently  for  Harte,  but  he  never  came.  A  more  disgusted 
company  was  never  seen.  Then  and  there  the  scheme  fell 
through,  and  with  it  was  rudely  dissipated  Chicago's  first 
grand  dream  of  literary  supremacy. 

"  Subsequently,  it  was  learned  that  upon  leaving  the  La/:e- 
side  Monthly  office.  Harte  went  to  his  rooms,  packed  his 
trunk,  started  for  the  railway-station,  and  took  the  train  for 
New  York,  without  bidding  anybody  adieu  or  telling  any- 
body of  his  plans.  No  explanation  of  this  strange  proceed- 
ing was  ever  vouchsafed.  Since  that  time,  Harte  has  not 
visited  Chicago,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  should 
he  ever  fare  hither  again,  he  will  not  be  hailed  with  cordiality 
by  the  distinguished  Chicago-  men  who  were  treated  in  such 
an  unmannerly  way  by  him." 


New  Publications. 
"  Peterson's  National  Cook-Book, "  containing  six 
hundred  receipts  used  in  the  United  States,  has  been 
issued  in  paper-covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25 
cents, 

"  Two  English  Girls,"  by  Mabel  Hart,  a  story  of 
life  among  the  artists  of  Italy,  has  been  issued  in  the 
Series  of  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  second  book  of  graded  selections  in  prose  and 
verse  has  been  issued  in  the  series  of  "Harper's 
School  Speakers"  edited  by  Dr.  James  Baldwin. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  60  cents. 

Two  good  books  for  boys,  telling  of  hunting  and 
fishing  adventures,  are  "  From  Lake  to  Lake  "and 
"  Camp  Life  in  the  Wilderness,"  by  Captain  Charles 
A.  J.  Farrar.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00 
each. 

The  series  of  charades  in  verse  by  L.  B.  R.  Briggs, 
which  have  been  appearing  from  time  to  time  in  one 
of  the  magazines,  have  been  issued  in  a  little  book 
called  "  Original  Charades"  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  New  Reformation,"  a  collection  of  lay  ser- 
mons, by  "  Prognostic,"  on  "  God  and  Humanity," 
"Jesus  and  the  Gospel,"  and  "Other  Agencies — 
Henry  George,  Bellamy,  The  Toilers,  The  Farm- 
ers," has  been  published  and  is  for  sale  by  the  au- 
thor, whose  address  is  the  New  York  Post-Office. 

"The  Amazons,"  by  Virna  Woods,  is  a  lyrical 
drama,  cast  in  the  Greek  manner,  descriptive  of  the 
episode  of  Achilles  and  Penthesilia,  queen  of  the 
Amazons,  whose  duel  before  the  walls  of  Troy  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  Published  by  Flood  &  Vin- 
cent, Meadville,  Pa.;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers; 
price,  75  cents. 

A  "Pocket  Map  and  Shippers'  Guide  of  Califor- 
nia," showing  the  entire  railroad  system  of  the  State 


and  other  information  about  transportation,  with  an 
index  of  cities,  towns,  post-offices,  railroad  stations, 
counties,  lakes,  and  giving  the  census  returns  for 
1890,  has  been  issued  by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co., 
Chicago ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"  The  Log  of  the  Maryland,"  by  Douglas  Frazer, 
does  not  read  like  fiction  ;  it  seems  to  be  the  plain, 
unvarnished  tale  of  an  honest  New  England  skipper 
of  forty  years  ago,  telling  of  strange  sights  and  ad- 
ventures incident  to  a  voyage  from  a  New  England 
town  to  China.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
$1.50. 

A  sensible  idea  in  text-books  for  young  readers  is 
well  carried  out  in  "  This  Continent  of  Ours,"  the  sec- 
ond book  of  the  Picturesque  Geographical  Readers 
compiled  by  Charles  F.  King.  It  consists  of  selections 
in  prose  and  verse  from  the  works  of  noted  authors, 
grouped  according  to  the  locality  described,  and  the 
text  is  supplemented  with  many  illustrations.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

The  young  German  woman  who  writes  over  the 
pseudonym  of  "  Ossip  Schubin"  has  written  a 
sequel  to  her  novel,  "  Asbein,"  which  also  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Elise  L.  Lathrop.  It 
follows  the  later  career  of  Boris  Lcnsky — his  name 
gives  the  book  its  title— showing  the  distaste  that 
comes  to  the  great  violinist  for  the  irregular  life  he  has 
been  leading,  and  painting  the  decline  of  the  marvel- 
ous power  that  had  brought  all  Europe  to  his  feet. 
In  the  end  he  goes  to  Rome,  to  brave  the  bitter 
critic  who  has  pursued  him  relentlessly  since  Len- 
sky's  wife  had  spurned  him.  The  scene  of  his  final 
concert  is  very  powerful.  At  first  he  is  applauded 
by  his  pitying  compatriots,  then  hissed  by  the  entire 
house,  led  by  the  critic's  wife  ;  but  he  comes  out 
again  for  his  second  number  and  plays  an  unknown 
composition,  and  he  plays  it  divinely.  It  is  his 
swan-song,  however,  for  he  dies  upon  the  stage. 
Published  by  the  Worthington  Company,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Pierson  &  Robertson  ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"Japanese  Girls  and  Women,"  by  Alice  Mabel 
Bacon,  is  a  charming  little  book  in  a  field  that  has 
been  almost  untouched  by  the  many  who  have  writ- 
ten about  Japan  and  its  people.  As  the  author  says 
in  her  preface,  the  Japanese  of  the  higher  class  have 
not  exposed  their  home-life  to  the  inquiring  foreigner, 
and  it  is  only  these  who,  like  herself,  have  lived  in 
long  intimacy  with  the  best  Japanese  families  who 
are  in  a  position  to  describe  domestic  life  and  the 
status  of  women  in  the  Mikado's  empire.  In  the 
opening  chapters,  Miss  Bacon  -describes  the  child- 
hood and  education  of  Japanese  girls,  who  are  petted 
in  a  sober  way  by  their  undemonstrative  relatives, 
and  taught  much  of  etiquette  and  needle-work  or 
household  affairs,  according  to  their  station,  but,  ex- 
cept in  rare  recent  cases,  learn  little  of  books  be- 
yond the  rudiments  of  writing  and  reading.  "  Mar- 
riage and  Divorce  "  is  an  interesting  chapter,  show- 
ing a  very  lax  condition  due  to  the  fact  that  a  woman 
is  regarded  as  little  better  than  a  head-servant  by 
her  lord  and  master.  "  Wife  and  Mother"  shows 
another  aspect  of  the  same  phase,  and  "Old  Age" 
completes  the  general  review.  "  Court  Life,"  "  Life 
in  Castle  and  Yashiki,"  "  Samurai  Women,"  "  Peas- 
ant Women,"  "  Life  in  the  Cities,"  and  "  Domestic 
Service,"  bring  the  book  to  a  close.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Will- 
iam Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 


Armour  &  Co.  have  published  a  new  receipt-book 
showing  the  use  of  Armour's  extract  of  beef  in 
soups  and  sauces.  This  cook-book  can  be  had  free 
by  addressing  Armour  £:  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 
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TO  CALIFORNIA  BY  PANAMA  IN  '49. 
The  personal  adventures  of  a  gold-hunter, 
with  illustrations  from  original  drawings. 
FETISHISM    IN    CONGO    LAND. 
The  fetish-man,  his  clients,  trial  bypuison, 
,  war  charms,   native  surgery,  etc.    By   E.  J. 
Glave,  one  of  Stanley  "s  pioneer  officers.   Illus- 
trated after  sketches  from  life  by  the  author. 

COLD  CHEER  AT  CAMP  MORTON. 
Life  in  a  Union  military  prison  recalled  by 
an  ex-Confederate  prisoner ;  with  some  sur- 
prising extracts  from  official  records. 

"Salons  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Em- 
pire," with  portraits  of  Mmes.  De  Stael, 
Roland  and  Necker;  "  Early  Intercourse  of  the  Wordsworths  and  De  Quincey," 
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notes  of  Gen.  John  C.  Fremont ;  w  Two  Expeditions  to  Mount  St.  Elias,"iS86-i89o,  jj 
with  maps  and  illustrations  ;  three  short  stories,  serials,  poems,  departmenis,  etc.  \ 
Price,  35  cents  a  copy.  The  Century  Co.,  New  York,  Publishers.        J 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

From  the  following,  it  is  evident  that  bachelors 
are  pampered  and  petted  in  New  York  as  well  as 
elsewhere.  The  paragraph  is  from  the  Tribune  : 
That  which  is  difficult  to  obtain  is  always  esteemed 
a  precious  commodity,  and  in  society,  so  long  as 
women  are  in  the  excess,  the  lofty  complacency  and 
conscious  superiority  of  the  other  sex  will  be  un- 
diminished. A  well-known  leader  of  society,  in 
speaking  of  her  tactics  in  managing  her  dinners,  said 
to  a  friend  :  "  When  I  want  an  extra  man,  if  even  a 
week  ahead,  I  always  sit  down  and  write  at  least 
fifteen  invitations  ;  I  generally  get  one  of  the  lot. 
Several  times  I  have  had  two.  Only  once  did  I  ever 
have  three,  and  once  or  twice  I  did  not  get  any  one." 
"  Yes,"  said  her  friend,  "  that  is  what  makes  enter- 
taining so  hard.  There  is  my  own  case  this  very  even- 
ing.    To  begin  with,  Mr. lent  me  his  box  for 

the  opera  for  to-night.  If  I  could  go  quietly  just 
B  at  the  last  moment,  if  I  felt  like  it,  with  some 
one  that  I  could  talk  over  the  people  there  with 
and  enjoy  myself,  it  would  be  really  a  pleas- 
ant   possession  ;    but  this  is  what  it  involves  :    In 

the  first  place,   I   know   Mr.  likes  to  have 

his  box  filled  with  smart  people,  and  that  he  feels 
I  will  have  a  creditable  lot  ;  this  is  obligation  No. 

1.  To  live  up  to  him  in  that  I  have  asked  Mrs.  A . 

That,  of  course,  involves  another  struggle,  for  I  must 
ask  the  right  kind  of  men  for  her.     By  great  good 

luck  I  secured  Mr. ;  I  happened  to  sit  next  to 

him  at  dinner,  and  simply  made  it  a  point  to  get 
him.  I  know  he  threw  over  another  engagement  to 
dine  and  go  with  us  ;  but,  all  the  same,  I  got  him, 
and,  I  assure  you,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  won  the  first  part 
of  a  battle.  I  do  not  think  he  will  give  me  the  slip, 
but  one  can  never  feel  absolutely  safe  with  these 
dear,    pampered    creatures.     My    sposo    and    Mrs. 

A make  two  others,  and  I  feel  as  if  we  had  at 

least  a  respectable  entourage  of  men,  but,  as  hus- 
bands do  not  count,  I  wanted  another  man  quite 
awfully.  I  have  written  notes  in  every  direction, 
and  I  receive  telegrams  from  every  direction  '  regret- 
ting,' etc.     I  shall  just  send  the  ticket  to  Mrs.  A , 

and  I  know  she  will  try  her  best  and  get  another 
escort,  if  it  is  only  for  the  look  of  the  thing." 
"  Well,"  said  the  other  young  matron,  "  my  experi- 
ence is  that,  after  you  get  a  man  for  the  opera,  the 
next  thing  is  to  keep  him  ;  the  only  way  is  to  feed 
him  well,  and  have  a  carriage,  and  see  that  he  is  in 
it,  and  land  him  safely  in  the  box  ;  and  then,  he  may 
say  he  has  a  headache,  or  a  supper,  or  something, 
and  disappear  after  the  second  act,  and  leave  you 
with  no  one  but  your  husband  to  go  down  to  the  car- 
riage with  after  all.  One  man  I  sent  a  ticket  to  re- 
turned it  to  me  after  the  wretch  had  had  it  for  a 
week.  The  edges  were  quite  worn  off  with  having 
carried  it  in  his  pocket  so  long.  Of  course  he  made 
some  plausible  excuse,  but,  all  the  same,  I  knew  he 
had  found  something  he  liked  better  to  do  at  the  last 
moment.  I  hate  the  creatures  ;  I  do  not  believe  in 
one  of  them  ;  but,  all  the  same,  we  have  to  have 
them,  and  they  know  how  important  they  are,  and 
act  accordingly." 

In  an  apothecary's  window  in  New  York  is  a  heap 
of  the  vinaigrettes  that  were  in  use  four  or  more 
years  ago.  They  are  of  cut-glass,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen  inches  long,  an  inch  thick,  and  of  the 
weight  of  a  policeman's  night-stick.  They  are  elo- 
quent of  the  eccentricities  of  fashion,  for  whereas 
women  paid  many  dollars  to  get  one  only  the  other 
day,  so  to  speak,  no  lady  would  carry  one  the  length 
of  an  avenue  block  to-day  for  five  times  as  much 
money.  The  same  moral  is  pointed  by  a  picture 
that  was  famous  sixteen  years  ago.  It  is  Arthur 
Lumley's  sketch  of  two  rival  schools  meeting  on 
Fifth  Avenue.  The  beauty  of  the  school-girls  in 
that  picture  gave  the  picture  great  iclat.  To-day  the 
girls  look  like  dreadful  guys.  Their  queer  hats, 
their  waterfalls,  and  their  balloon  skirts  condemn 
the  work  as  a  picture  of  something  preposterous. 

The  Union  Club,  in  New  York,  is  considering  a  pro- 
position to  elect  three  hundred  new  members  from  the 
waiting  list  of  the  club,  and  incidentally,  of  course,  to 
increase  the  limited  membership  from  twelve  hundred, 
where  it  is  at  present,  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  Union 
Club  is  at  present  entirely  free  from  debt,  and  the 
initiation  fees  to  be  received  from  the  new  members, 
amounting  to  ninety  thousand  dollars,  would  go  into 
the  treasury  of  the  club  and  enable  the  govern- 
ors to  do  something  in  the  way  of  refurnishing, 
redecorating,  and  adding  to  the  comfort,  the 
convenience,  and  the  beauty  of  the  club-house. 
There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  proposition  will 
be  favorably  received.  It  is  unquestionably  a  hostile 
blow  at  the  brand-new  Metropolitan  Club,  the  Union 
Club's  most  dangerous  and  formidable  rival,  which 
will,  perhaps,  rob  it  not  only  of  a  great  many  mem- 
bers which  it  might  otherwise  secure,  but  go  further 
and  bring  about  scores  of  resignations  of  men  who 
are  in  active  membership  at  present.  This  will,  of 
course,  put  the  Union  Club  in  possession  of  its  wait- 
ing list  some  time  before  the  new  club-house  at  Six- 
tieth Street  and  Fifth  Avenue  is  completed  and  ready 
for  use.  It  is  expected  that  the  restaurant  in  the  new 
club-house  will  not  only  pay  for  itself,  but  possibly 
pay  a  profit.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  one  branch 
of  the  restaurant,  as  already  announced,  will  be  open 
to  members  and  the  families  of  members,  and  will, 
of  course,  be  supplied  from  the  club  kitchen.     It  is 


pointed  out  that  this  restaurant  may,  and  probably 
will,  take  the  place  of  an  uptown  Delmonico's,  and, 
as  small  dining-rooms  will  be  connected  with  it, 
members  may  give  dinner-parties  to  include  ladies, 
and  the  patronage  may,  and  possibly  will,  be  very 
large  and  very  profitable. 


Every  one  is  noticing  how  tall  our  English  girls 
are  now  (says  a  London  letter  in  the  Chicago  News), 
The  fact  was  discussed  at  a  dinner-table  the  other 
evening,  and  some  one  said  that  men  seemed  to  be 
growing  shorter  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  girls  grew 
taller.  And  what  do  you  think  was  the  solution 
offered  of  this  puzzle  ?  Some  of  our  readers  will 
disagree  with  it,  to  a  certainty.  It  was  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  that  men  smoke  far  too  much  and  be- 
gin the  practice  much  too  young.  It  stops  their 
growth  and  injures  their  health,  while  their  sisters, 
tobaccoless,  grow  tall,  graceful,  and  show  the  soft 
roses  and  lilies  of  abundant  health  in  their  bonnie 
faces. 


The"Court  of  Saxony  is  reputed  to  be  at  once  the 
most  ceremonious  and  stupid  in  Europe.  A  ponder- 
ous etiquette  prevails,  shadowing  all  its  revels  with 
gloom.  Nobody  would  ever  go  to  court  balls  for 
fun.  But  not  to  be  seen  at  them  means  that  one 
does  not  move  in  the  first  circles,  under  which  im- 
putation every  Iwchwohlgeboren  German  writhes, 
not  without  some  reason.  So  they  are  always 
crowded  affairs.  There  are  three  of  these  festivities 
before  Lent,  and  a  great  subscription  ball  at  the 
opera  house  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  January,  at 
which  king,  queen,  court,  army,  "  la  haute  finance," 
foreign  visitors  and  actors,  artists,  and  musicians 
mingle  in  one  harmonious  whole.  Of  all  the  inter- 
esting things  that  the  watchers  in  the  court-yard 
saw  at  a  recent  ball,  nothing  compared  with  the 
sedan-chairs.  Three  of  these  relics  of  antiquity 
arrived  one  after  another,  borne  by  lackeys  in  liv- 
ery, and,  being  set  down  in  front  of  the  palace  en- 
trance, open  flew  the  coroneted  doors  and  out 
burst  three  resplendent  ladies  in  brocade,  jewels, 
and  feathers,  tripping  lightly  up  the  stairs  with 
high-heeled  slippers  on,  alas  1  not  on  their  little 
feet !  Half  a  dozen  of  the  oldest  families  in  Dres- 
den still  use  these  reminders  of  by-gone  days  in  the 
evening,  not  often  in  the  day  time.  The  queen  has 
a  sedan-chair,  borne  by  four  lackeys  in  court  trap- 
pings of  buff-and-gold.  It  is  quite  the  superior  of 
any  other  so  far  as  gilding  and  decoration  are  con- 
cerned, and  her  majesty  sits  upon  its  satin  cushions 
with  an  ease  no  less  than  that  she  assumes  in  her 
smart  English  brougham. 

Pretty  women  rarely  have  pretty  hands.  It  was  a 
wise  woman  who  said  :  "Give  me  a  pair  of  fine 
eyes,  a  good  carriage,  and  a  pretty  hand,  and  I  will 
marry  the  king."  So  high  an  authority  as  Disraeli, 
too,  extolled  the  charm  of  a  beautiful  hand  in 
woman,  and  ascribed  to  it  a  means  of  fascination 
which  never  disappears.  "Women,"  he  says, 
"carry  a  beautiful  hand  with  them  to  the  grave, 
when  a  beautiful  face  has  long  ago  vanished  or 
ceased  to  enchant.  .  .  .  When  other  charms  have 
all  disappeared,  the  hand,  immortal  hand,  defying 
alike  time  and  care,  still  vanquishes  and  still 
triumphs,  and  small,  soft,  and  fair,  by  an  airy  atti- 
tude, a  gentle  pressure,  or  a  new  ring,  renews  with 
untiring  grace  the  spell  that  bound  our  enamored 
and  adoring  youth." 

A  London  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Herald 
says  :  "  I  was  talking  recently  with  a  Londoner  on 
the  subject  of  social  fife  among  the  nobility,  and  had 
expressed  surprise  that  it  should  supply  to  the  news- 
papers so  much  material  for  scandalous  gossip.  He 
replied  that  the  men  and  women  of  rank  conducted 
their  immorality  in  such  an  open  way  that  news- 
paper writers  could  not  fail  to  hear  of  it  ;  in  fact, 
that  vice  was  openly  countenanced  by  the  aristocracy 
to  an  extent  that  can  not  be  understood  by  men  and 
women  of  the  middle  class.  When  a  hostess  invites 
a  houseful  of  guests  to  her  country-place,  she  is  ex- 
tremely careful  to  select  ladies  who  are  particularly 
congenial  to  certain  men,  carrying  this  habit  to  the 
extent  of  bringing  couples  together  whose  intimacy 
is  the  talk  of  the  town.  A  duke,  who  has  been  per- 
sistently chasing  some  other  man's  marchioness  for 
years,  makes  it  a  rule  not  to  accept  an  invitation 
unless  his  favorite  is  to  be  of  the  company,  and  he 
will  easily  go  so  far  as  to  write  to  this  effect  to  his 
hostess,  who  at  once  includes  the  marchioness  in  her 
list,  if  she  be  not  there  already.  This  custom  of 
looking  out  for  one's  amorous  interests  in  social  in- 
tercourse prevails  in  all  strata  of  the  aristocracy, 
from  royalty  down.  It  has  always  been  surprising 
to  people  when  first  introduced  into  the  society  of 
the  British  aristocracy  to  find  with  what  freedom  the 
indelicate  phrases  of  life  are  discussed  and  com- 
mented on.  Miss  Endicott,  an  American  girl,  when 
she  entered  society  here  as  the  wife  of  Joseph  Cham- 
berlain, became  so  incensed  at  a  discussion  at  the 
table  of  a  duchess  where  she  was  dining,  that  she 
rose  and  left  the  room.  By  this  time  she  has  prob- 
ably become  used  to  it;  and  no  longer  exhibits  her 
democratic  breeding  by  expressing  her  disapproval 
of  vulgar  conversation.  One  of  the  very  noticeable 
habits  of  English  society  women  is  to  pet  young 
men.  They  call  a  tall,  strapping,  young  fellow  of 
twenty  ' sweet  thing '  and  "darling  boy,' and  stroke 
his  cheek  or  kiss  him — in  a  careless  way,  of  course. 
The  large  companies  at  country-houses  also  conduce 


to  extreme  familiarity  between  the  sexes.  The 
women  are,  as  a  rule,  as  horsey  and  doggy  as  the 
men,  and  they  gamble  just  as  high." 


Although  Patti  has  had  her  hair  dyed  and  Sarah 
Bernhardt's  fluffy  Titian  locks  have  just  floated  be- 
fore us,  it  is  nevertheless  announced  that  black  hair 
is  the  coming  fashionable  glory  of  woman.  In  that 
case,  classic  lines  will  be  coiffure  a  la  mode.  Black 
hair  should  never  be  banged  or  crimped,  that  is,  not 
crimped  to  the  frizzing  stage.  It  gets  dangerously 
near  the  kinky  effect  under  those  conditions.  It 
should  shine  like  satin  and  wave  loosely  or  curl  in 
soft  circles.  It  is  certainly  time  the  dark-haired  sis- 
ters had  their  turn.  The  long  reign  of  blonde  and 
auburn  locks  is  unjust.  However,  the  owners  of 
raven  tresses  will  find  their  compensation  complete 
when  it  arrives,  for  their  hair  can  not  be  successfully 
imitated.  It  is  possible,  though  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, to  produce  blonde  and  "  sunny-red  "  hair 
from  faded  and  even  dark  locks,  but  a  head  of 
glossy,  permanent  black  hair  that  does  not  carry  its 
falsity  in  every  separate  capillus  can  not  be  evolved 
from  artificial  means.  Worth,  it  is  said,  prefers  to 
gown  a  dark-haired  woman  above  all  others,  and 
statistics  show  that  blondes  do  not  marry  in  so  large 
a  proportion  as  brunettes. 


The  following  comparison  is  from  Fanny  Kemble's 
Memoirs  :  "  You  ask  me  if  American  men  are  like 
the  English.  No  ;  American  gentlemen  are  a  cross 
between  the  English  and  French  men,  and  yet  really 
altogether  like  neither.  They  are  more  refined  and 
modest  than  Frenchmen,  and  less  manly,  shy,  and 
rough  than  Englishmen.  Their  brains  are  finer  and 
flimsier  ;  their  bodies  less  vigorous  and  robust  than 
ours.  We  are  the  finer  animals  and  they  are  the 
subtler  spirits.  Their  intellectual  tendency  is  to  ex- 
citement and  insanity,  and  ours  to  stagnation  and 
stupidity.  I  think  American  women,  compared  with 
others,  deficient  in  natural  animal  love  of  offspring.  I 
think  many  things  in  their  climate,  education,  and 
modes  of  life  produce  this  result  ;  morally  and  in- 
tellectually they  are  very  good  mothers,  but  not 
physically,  and  they  and  their  children  are  the  worse 
for  it." 


That  is  a  clever  little  bit  in  one  of  Henry  James's 
novels,  where  the  American  woman  calls  on  the  En- 
glish duchess  who  is  so  badly  got  up,  and  the  de- 
spairing feeling  that  comes  over  her — the  American 
— because  she  feels  that  the  contrast  between  her 
perfectly  gowned  self  and  the  duchess  can  not  be 
appreciated  by  the  latter,  and  that  the  duchess  will 
"  never,  never  know  how  badly  she  is  dressed." 

In  London,  recently,  a  young  woman  appeared  at 
the  mask  ball  in  Covent  Garden  arrayed  in  Egyptian 
gauzes,  and  the  effect  was  so  striking  that  an  at- 
tendant was  sent  to  her  by  the  management  with 
word  that  she  must  immediately  cloak  herself  or 
leave  the  building.  She  was  a  delight  to  the  eye, 
but  a  serious  menace  to  the  event,  for  this  ball  had 
been  planned  by  Mr.  Augustus  Harris  on  lines  of 
the  severest  decorum.  Let  it  be  said  that  the  trans- 
parent young  lady  at  once  enveloped  herself  in  a 
rose-colored  domino,  and  thus  screened  the  only 
wicked  beauty  of  the  imposing  occasion  from  gen- 
eral scrutiny.  It  is  a  fact  that,  until  very  lately,  Lon- 
don has  not  known  such  a  thing  as  a  public  costume 
ball.  Up  to  the  present  season  such  functions  were 
regarded  with  grave  apprehension  by  the  authorities. 
It  was  justly  believed  that  a  fancy  ball  would  serve 
to  assemble  the  feverish  revelers  in  a  gorgeous  car- 
nival of  unwholesome  mirth,  and,  therefore,  all  pre- 
vious efforts  to  get  up  an  affair  of  the  kind  have 
been  frowned  down.  -  Mr.  Augustus  Harris,  how- 
ever, who  is  treasured  by  the  press  and  public  of 
London  as  a  sort  of  tin  god  of  high  lustre,  made  up 
his  mind  to  bring  the  thing  to  pass,  and,  behold  !  he 
has  most  successfully  done  so.  Mr.  Harris  has  not 
only  been  lord  high  sheriff  of  London,  but  he  has 
staged  the  handsomest  pantomimes  and  managed 
the  grandest  operas  that  the  city  has  ever  seen. 
Therefore  he  had  the  confidence  of  the  whole  king- 
dom when  he  organized  the  costume  ball.  It  took 
place,  and  was  repeated  with  immense  triumph  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  was  honored  by  the  presence 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  it  is  said,  thought  the 
lady  in  the  Egyptian  gauzes  was  needlessly  inter- 
fered with. 

A  wife,  whose  husband  has  a  bulging  brain  and  a 
homely  face,  used  to  try  to  make  things  pleasant  at 
home  by  expressing  her  admiration  of  his  talents  and 
giving  him  the  pet  name  of  "  Brains."  Her  delicate 
flattery  did  not  seem  to  have  much  influence  upon 
"him,  though  she  kept  it  up  for  a  whole  year  after 
their  marriage.  One  time,  not  long  ago,  when  she 
was  in  a  happy  frame,  or  mehing  mood,  or  medita- 
tive state,  she  expressed  her  admiration  of  his  comely 
countenance,  and  at  last  went  so  far  as  to  say  she 
would  give  him  the  pet  name  of  "  Beauty."  He 
smiled  as  she  repeated  the  word  with  a  full  con- 
sciousness that  she  had  touched  his  weak  point. 
And  now,  whatever  be  his  mood  of  mind  or  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  that  word  dispels  all  other 
thought,  and  the  twain  are  happy. 


H ore ford' 8   Acid  Phosphate, 

THE   BEST  TONIC 

Known  ;   furnishing  sustenance  to  both  brain  and 
body. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


Cci^^  y       Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530Washington8t. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  hy  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


BIARDOT'S 

FRENCH  SOUPS 

READY  FOR  USE. 
REQUIRE  ONLY  WARMING. 

18  Different  Kinds 

In  Glass  and  Tins. 

FRANCO-AMERICAN  FOOD  CO., 
New  York. 

Mail,  Sadler  &  Company, 

Sole  Agents,   9    to    15    Beale   Street, 

.  San  Francisco. 


/<£    ST  every  flower  that    J    i*  N 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


» 


SWEET  SCENTS 

ILIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/I  ? 
i  FRANGIPANNI.    PSIDIUM 

^         May  be  obtained 
^   Of  any  Chemist  or    J&/ 
"ft.      Perfumer.      Vv 

t^»ad  Strops 


coo: 

Select  Conducted  Parties  to  Europe 

Leaving  May  Gth,  M  :i  v  23d,  June  Gth,  June 

1  Tilt.  June  24th,  etc.     Duration  of 

tour,  60  to  90  days. 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 


Tickets  for  Independent  Travel, 

Available  for  one  or  more  passengers,  at  any  lime  by  any 

route.      See  special    illustrated  programmes    or 

"  Cook's  Excursionist,"  by  mail,  io  cents. 

THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Aeents,  Foreign  Bankers,  Etc. 

621  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Extract     pppp 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc. 

One  pound  equals  forty-flve  pounds  of 
prime  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  nur  hook  of  receipts 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chi 
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PACIFIC  COAST 

SAVINGS   SOCIETY 

640  MARKET  STREET, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN     FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,    -    $50,000,000 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  : 

WENDELL  EASTON President 

Wl  LH  AM   C.  M URDOCH 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

(Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  County.) 

A.  C.  STEVENS,  GEORGE  W.  FRINK, 

GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLN'EV,  CHICKERING  &  THOMAS Attorneys 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIA  BANK Treasurer 

♦ 

The  Pacific  Coast  Savings  Society  is  organized  on  what  is 
known  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe  as  the  Co- 
operative Banking  system,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Permanent  Building  and  Loan  plan,  and  many  of  the  best 
features  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

Books  for  share  subscriptions  open  MONDAY,  March 
23,  1891. 

Stock  will  be  sold  on  prepaid  and  installment  plan. 

All  shares  participate  equally  in  profits. 

Deposits  received  from  stockholders  only  and  will  bear  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent.j>er  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

All  Deposits  payable  on  demand. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

The  Ladies'  Tailor, 


Is  now  in  daily  receipt  of  an  immense  stock  of 


IMPORTED    GOODS 


Spring  and  Summer  Wear 

Ladies,  I  am  now  prepared  to  execute 
your  orders  Jn  the  LATEST  EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS. 

A.  L.  BOWHAY, 

The  Ladies'  Tailor, 
702  MARKET  STREET. 


For  Invalids  : 
For  Children  : 
For  Everybody : 

WILBUR'S 

CQftVrA 

Most  Nourishing— 

Most  Delicious 

Chocolate 

Man,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


WHAT  PEOPLE  SAY  ! 

That  for  Reliable  Goods  at  Moderate 
Prices  you  niust  go  to 

The  Linen   House 

NEW   ARRIVALS    IN 

Scotch  Flannels, 

Scotch  Ginghams, 
Irish  Point  and 

Nottingham  Curtains, 
Portieres, 

Hosiery  and  Underwear, 

Gent's  Furnishing:  Goods. 


The  Moody-Corbitt  "Wedding. 
A  notable  wedding  took  place  in  Trinity  Church 
last  Thursday  at  noon,  when  Miss  Nellie  Corbitt, 
daughter  of  Mr.  William  Corbitt,  of  San  Mateo, 
was  married  to  Mr.  Frederick  S.  Moody,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  of  this  city.  The  popularity 
and  social  prominence  of  the  young  couple  attracted 
a  large  assemblage  of  their  friends.  The  church. 
was  devoid  of  decorations  save  two  large  and  beau- 
tiful clusters  of  La  France  roses  which  were  held  in 
handsome  vases  on  the  altar.  The  "  Bridal  Chorus" 
was  played  promptly  at  the  noon  hour,  when  the 
ushers,  maid  of  honor,  and  bridesmaids  emerged 
from  the  vestry-room  and  marched  up  one  of  the 
aisles  to  the  Powell  Street  entrance,  where  they  met 
the  bride  and  her  father,  and  then  the  cortege 
proceeded  to  the  chancel.  Leading  the  way  were 
the  four  ushers,  Mr.  Edward  L.  Bosqui,  Mr.  George 
Vernon  Gray,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Bolton,  and  Mr.  E.  Y. 
Judd,  who  were  followed  by  the  quartet  of  pretty 
bridesmaids,  Miss  Hooker,  Miss  Emelie  Hager, 
Miss  Mary  Eyre,  and  Miss  Mattie  Macleay,  of  Port- 
land. Or.  Then  came  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Eda 
Moody,  sister  of  the  groom,  while  the  bride  and  her 
father  were  last.  They  were  met  in  the  chancel  by 
the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr.  C.  C.  Thorn. 
The  toilets  of  the  young  ladies  were  very  attractive, 
a  description  of  them  being  as  follows  : 

The  bride,  who  is  a  handsome  demi-blondc,  looked  charm- 
ing in  an  elegant  toilet  of  white  satin  made  with  a  Princesse 
train.  The  trimming  of  the  bodice  and  jupe  was  of  white 
chiffon  and  Valenciennes  lace,  looped  up  with  small  bunches 
of  orange  blossoms.  The  cor?age  was  cut  high, -and  the 
sleeves  were  long  and  ended  in  a  fall  of  lace,  concealing  the 
hands,  which  were  ungloved.  The  fleecy  veil  of  w:  he  silk 
tulle  was  confined  to  her  coiffure  by  pearl  pins.  She  carried 
a  bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  orange  blossoms  encom- 
passed by  long  white-satin  ribbons. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  beautiful  costume  of  lilac-col- 
ored silk,  with  a  complete  overdress  of  (lowered  mousseline 
de  soie  of  the  same  shade,  made  with  a  demi-train.  There 
were  long  ruffles  of  plain  chiffon  on  the  sleeves  and  at  the 
bottom  of  the  skirt,  and  fichus  of  chiffon  at  the  shoulders. 
She  wore  no  gloves  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  lilacs,  tied  with 
ribbons  of  the  same  shade.  A  large  Leghorn  hat,  trimmed 
with  bows  of  old  brocade  and  clusters  of  lilacs,  completed 
the  details  of  a  remarkably  pretty  toilet. 

The  dresses  of  the  bridesmaids  were  equally  pretty,  being 
fashioned  exactly  like  that  of  the  maid  of  honor.  The  only 
difference  was  in  the  color,  pink  being  the  tone  used  instead 
of  lilac.  Their  hats  were  trimmed  with  pink  roses,  and  their 
bouquets  were  of  those  flowers.  All  of  the  young  ladies  wore 
pin 5  of  double  hearts. 

The  bright  sunlight  filtered  through  the  stained- 
glass  windows,  mellowing  its  harmonious  outlines 
and  producing  a  pretty  picture  as  the  bridal  party 
stood  in  the  chancel  and  heard  the  sacred  words  that 
made  the  happy  couple  man  and  wife.  Rev.  J. 
Saunders  Reed,  rector  of  the  church,  officiated. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony  the  wedding 
march  was  sounded,  and  the  party  left  the  church. 
They  were  driven  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  where  the 
wedding  breakfast  was  enjoyed  by  a  limited  num- 
ber of  relatives  and  intimaie  friends.  Later  in  the 
day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  left  for  a  southern  trip,  to 
be  away  about  three  weeks.  They  will  pass  the 
summer  at  Mr.  Corbitt's  villa  in  San  Mateo.  The 
wedding  gifts  were  of  unusual  elegance. 


MURRAY,  WATT  &  CO. 

S.  W.  C-r.  Powell  and  Ellin  Stieets. 
Opposi'e  Baldwin  Hotel. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS'        ^"■« 

"JEST"  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 


CAIL    AND    SEE    THEM 

K0HLER  &  CHASE, 


SOLE  AGENTS, 
1041  Market  Street. 


The  Mathieu-McCormick  Wedding. 

St.  Luke's  Church  was  well  filled  last  Tuesday 
evening  when  Miss  Lizzie  Watson  McCormick, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  McCormick, 
was  united  in  marriage  to  Mr.  Frank  Latimer 
Mathieu.  The  young  couple  are  well  known  in  so- 
ciety circles,  and  have  the  esteem  of  a  host  of  friends. 
The  church  had  been  decorated. by  Mr.  John  I. 
Housman,  a  friend  of  the  contracting  parties,  and 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing.  The  chancel  was 
brightened  by  an  arrangement  of  St.  Joseph's  lilies, 
calls,  lilies,  fleurs-de-lis.  camellias,  azaleas,  roses, 
and  violets,  the  combination  being  exceedingly  artis- 
tic. The  ushers,  Mr.  Walter  Kaufman,  Mr.  Frank 
Loring,  and  Mr.  Duff  Maynard,  were  kept  very 
busy  for  half  an  hour  seating  the  arriving  guests  un- 
til half-past  eight  o'clock,  when  the  bridal  party 
arrived.  The  "  Bridal  Chorus"  from  "  Lohengrin" 
was  the  accompaniment  to  which  they  marched  to 
the  chancel,  where  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr. 
E.  B.  Coggins,  met  them.  Heading  the  party  were 
two  little  bridesmaids,  Miss  Murielle  Carmody  and 
Miss  Avis  Sherwood,  each  about  five  years  of  age, 
looking  extremely  picturesque.  Miss  Rosalie  Block, 
the  maid  of  honor,  came  next  alone,  and  after  her 
was  the  bride,  escorted  by  her  father.  The  ushers 
were  not  in  the  cortege.  The  toilets  of  the  bride  and 
her  maids  were  very  attractive,  and  are  described  as 
follows : 

TheJ>ride  was  attired  in  a  rich  toilet  of  white  faille  Fran- 
chise, having  a  long  court  train  and  an  accordion  plaited 
front  of  white  mousseline  de  soie.  The  corsage  was  cut 
round  and  trimmed  with  Duchesse  lace,  and  the  sleeves  were 
of  lace  extending  to  the  elbows,  where  they  met  gloves  of 
white  undressed  kid.  Her  veil  of  white  silk  moleine  was 
confined  to  her  coiffure  by  a  star  of  diamonds.  She  wore  a 
necklace  of  moonstones,  and  carried  a  prayer-book  of  white 
kid. 

Miss  Rosalie  Block,  the  maid  of  honor,  looked  very  pretty 
in  a  becoming  costume  of  pink  India  silk,  having  a  complete 
overdress  of  white  mousseline  de  soie,  the  skirt  of  which 
was  made  with  a  demi-lrain  and  arranged  in  accordion  plaits. 
The  decollete  waist  was  trimmed  with  gold  passementerie  and 
the  sleeves  were  short.  Her  gloves,  slippers,  and  stockings 
were  golden  hued  to  match  the  passementerie,  and  she  car- 
ried a  bouquet  of  La  France  roses. 

Miss  Murielle  Carmody  and  Miss  Avis  Sherwood,  the  little 
bridesmaids,  appeared  in  gowns  of  Nile  green  crepe  made 
with  low  necks,  short  sleeves,  and  accordion-plaited  skirts. 
Thar  slippers  and  stockings  matched  the  dresses  in  color. 
Each  carried  a  basket  cf  beautiful  pink  roses. 

The  ceremony  was  impressively  performed  by 
Rev.  E.  B.  Spalding,  assisted  by  Rev.  W.  W. 
Davis.  At  its  conclusion,  Mendelssohn's  "  Wed- 
ding March"  was  played,  and  the  party  left  the 
church  and  sought    the  residence  of   the    bride's 


parents,  1715  Larkin  Street.  No  reception  was  held. 
A  delicious  supper  was  enjoyed  by  the  bridal  party 
and  a  few  relatives.  On  Wednesday,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mathieu  left  for  a  Southern  trip,  to  be  away  a  couple 
of  weeks.  They  will  reside  at  1715  Larkin  Street 
when  they  return,  and  will  receive  on  Fridays,  but 
during  the  summer  months,  they  will  occupy  a  cot- 
tage in  Sausalito.  The  wedding  gifts  were  numer- 
ous and  of  much  value,  the  array  of  elegant  silver- 
ware being  especially  noticeable. 

The  Cook-Edwards  Wedding. 
Fruitvale  was  the  scene  of  a  delightful  wedding 
last  Tuesday  evening,  when  Miss  Georgiana  B.  Ed- 
wards, daughter  of  Mrs.  L.  A.  Sengteller,  was  mar- 
ried to  Dr.  Changing  H.  Cook,  son  of  the  late  Judge 
Elisha  Cook.  The  wedding  was  celebrated  at  the 
residence  of  the  bride's  grandmother,  Mrs.  Beebee, 
and  was  attended  by  quite  a  number  of  friends  of  the 
young  couple.  Beautiful  and  fragrant  flowers  graced 
the  residence  in  artistic  array,  making  it  more  than 
usually  attractive.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
eight  o'clock  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  the  Rev.  Father  Kenna  officiating.  The 
pretty  bride  wore  a  becoming  toilet  of  pale  gray, 
and  was  given  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  William  Edwards.  She  was  attended 
by  her  sister,  Miss  Lucille  Edwards,  as  maid  of 
honor,  who  wore  an  attractive  lilac  hued  costume. 
Mr.  George  Detrick  acted  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  were  Mr.  George  D.  Boyd  and  Mr.  Andrew- 
Thorn.  After  the  ceremony  and  its  attendant  con- 
gratulations, an  elaborate  supper  was  served  by 
Ludwig  in  a  pavilion  erected  in  the  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  residence.  A  canvased  tunnel  con- 
nected it  with  the  house,  and  numerous  Japanese 
lanterns  gave  illumination  to  the  scene.  A  string 
orchestra  gave  concert  selections  during  the  evening, 
which  was  made  a  most  happy  one  to  all  present. 
A  large  number  of  elegant  gifts  testified  to  the  high 
esteem  in  which  the  newly  married  couple  are  held. 
On  Wednesday  they  left  for  a  southern  trip,  and 
upon  their  return  will  reside  in  this  city. 

The  Von  Schroder  Dinner-Party. 

Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  in  San  Rafael  last  Monday  evening  in 
honor  of  Mr.  William  R.  Grace,  ex-mayor  of  New 
York  city,  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Holloway,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  who  is  the  father  of  Mr.  W.  E.  Holloway,  of 
this  city.  These  gentlemen  are  making  a  pleasure 
visit  to  this  coast,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  two 
daughters  of  Mr.  Grace.  Three  private  dining- 
rooms  at  the  hotel  were  used,  covers  being  laid  for 
fifty.  The  rooms  were  tastefully  decorated  with 
acacia  bloom  and  smilax,  and  the  same  vine  was 
wound  along  the  surface  of  the  damask  cloth  among 
the  rich  array  -of  silver  and  crystal  service.  La 
France  roses,  clustered  in  the  centre,  gave  a  pretty 
touch  of  color  to  the  table.  Eight  o'clock  was  the 
hour  when  the  guests  were  seated,  and  they  passed 
three  hours  at  the  board,  during  which  time  a  string 
orchestra  played  sweet  music.  The  menu  was  very 
elaborate,  the  wines  were  of  the  best  vintages,  and 
the  service  was  admirable.  There  were  no  special 
toasts  prepared,  but  one  was  offered  by  the  host  as 
a  compliment  to  Mr.  Grace,  who  responded  briefly. 
Baron  von  Schroder  also  proposed  a  toast  to  Mr. 
Holloway,  and  a  fitting  response  was  made  to  it  by 
his  son,  Mr.  W.  E.  Holloway.  Mr.  Irving  M. 
Scott,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  J.  Downey 
Harvey,  and  Mr.  W.  Greer  Harrison  were  also 
heard  from  in  felicitous  remarks.  The  guests  re- 
turned to  this  city  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock  on  a 
special  train.     Those  present  were  : 

Baron  J.  H.  von  Schroder,  Hon.  William  R.  Grace,  Mr. 
J.  Q.  A.  Holloway,  Mr.  W.  E.  Holloway,  Senator  Charles 
N.  Felion,  Hon.  V,  F.  Low,  Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Mr.  Sam- 
uel G.  Murphy,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  E.  L.  G.  Steele, 
Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr.  Clin- 
ton E.  Worden,  Mr.  Charles  Peterson,  Mr.  E.  L.  Holloway, 
Mr.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mr.  A.  Page  Brown,  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Van  Ness,  Mr.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster, 
Mr.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  O.  P. 
Evans,  Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Mr. 
John  W.  Coleman,  Mr.  H.  H.  Veuve,  Mr.  D.  B.  Gillette, 
Jt  ,  Mr,  Edward  L.  Bosqui,  Dr.  Charles  B.  Brigham,  Mr. 
William  Alvord,  Hon.  Frank  McCoppin,  Colonel  E.  E.  Eyre, 
Mr.  lerome  Lincoln,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  John  F. 
Bigelow,  Mr.  L.  H.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Sidney  V.  Smith,  Mr. 
Robert  Grayson,  Mr.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  Mr.  A.  Chese- 
brough,  Mr.  Ward  McAllister,  Jr.,  Mr.  F.  A.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Webster,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  Mr. 
Robert  Oxnard,  Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague,  Mr.  L.  L.  Robinson, 
Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond,  and  Mr,  P,  Poudenson. 


The  Club  of  '90. 
The  young  ladies  of  the  Club  of  '90  entertained 
their  friends  at  the  residence  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  L. 
Feldmann,  641  Sholweli  Street,  list  Tuesday  even- 
ing, when  their  daughter,  Miss  Tillie  Feldmann, 
acted  as  hostess.  I  he  spacious  ball  room,  with 
its  smoothly  polished  floor,  was  used  for  dancing, 
and  was  decorated  prettily  with  long  fern  sprays 
which  showed  their  outlines  against  the  lace  curtains. 
The  parlors  and  dining-room  were  ornate  with  a 
variety  of  bright  blossoms  in  tones  of  gold  and  yel- 
low arranged  to  much  advantage.  A  string  orchestra 
played  excellent  music  for  the  many  dances,  and  at 
midnight  a  delicious  supper  was  served.  It  was 
about  two  o'clock  when  the  delightful  affair  came  to 
an  end.  Miss  Ida  Carleton  will  be  the  next  enter- 
tainer. 

The  Howard  Lunch. 

One  of  the  most  successful  affairs  of  the  week  was 

the  lunch-party  given  by   Miss  Maud  Howard  last 

Tuesday,  at  her  residence,  on  Jones  Street,     It  was 


what  is  called  in  the  East  "a  stand-up  lunch,"  which 
is  now  all  the  rage  there.  The  rooms  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  white  cherry-blossoms  and  La 
France  roses.  Miss  Howard  was  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing by  Miss  Ashe  and  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  and  enter- 
tained her  guests  delightfully.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin,  Mrs,  John  E.  de  Ruvter, 
Mis.  Hall  McAllister,  Miss  Maud  Howard,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss 
Bettie  Ashe,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss 
Anna  Head,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Miss  Julia  Tompkins, 
Miss  Jessie  Sherwood,  Miss  Kaufman,  Miss  Alice  Decker, 
Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss  Forbes,  Miss  May  T.  Hoff- 
man, Miss  Fanny  Orr,  M iss  Wethered ,  M iss  Lulu 
Wethered,  Miss  Nellie  Smedberg.  Miss  Mary  Barber,  Miss 
Bessie  Wall,  Miss  Shafter,  and  others. 


The  Bancroft  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch- 
party  recently  at  her  residence,  1298  Van  Ness  Ave- 
nue, as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Lyman,  daughter  of 
Professor  Lyman,  of  Yale  College.  Iris  blossoms 
and  purple  fleur-de-lis  were  charmingly  used  in  the 
decoration  of  the  table  and  the  corsage  bouquets.  ' 
A  delicious  menu  was  provided  and  the  affair  was 
made  pleasurable  in  every  way.  Those  present 
were : 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe,  Mrs.  Robert 
Mackenzie,  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards,  Mrs.  Derby,  Mrs. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Powers,  Miss  Lyman,  Miss  Haight,  Miss 
Gibbon,  Miss  Rutherford  Bacon,  and  Miss  Foote. 


The  Bee  Dinner-Party. 

Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party  re- 
cently at  her  residence  in  honor  of  Rev.  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is  visiting  this 
coast.  The  floral  decorations  were  very  pretty  and 
the  menu  was  sumptuous.  After  dinner  the  entire 
party  visited  the  Chinese  theatre  at  the  invitation  of 
Consul  Bee.     Those  present  were  : 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Mills,  Mrs.  S.  L.  Bee,  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Consul 
F.  A.  Bee,  and  Mr.  Eveiett  N.  Bee. 

* 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
high  tea,  which  will  take  place  next  Wednesday, 
from  three  until  eight  o'clock,  at  her  residence,  on 
the  corner  of  Second  and  Bryant  Streets. 

Mr.  Frederick  H.  Beaver,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  W.  Beaver,  of  this  city,  will  be  married  to 
Miss  Florence  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  P. 
Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  next  Wednesday  noon  at  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Santa  Cl.ira. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Pinto  and  Mr.  Robert 
Oxnard  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  April  15th. 

Miss  Gertrude  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Hyde,  of  this  city,  will  be  married  to  Dr. 
Alexander  E.  Garceau,  of  Chicago,  111.,  on  Thurs- 
day, April  16U1.  The  wedding  will  be  a  quiet  one 
owing  to  recent  deaths  in  both  families. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Minnie  G. 
Matthews,  daughter  of  Mr.  Henry  Matthews,  of 
Oakland,  to  Mr.  Robert  William  Whttty  Cryan, 
son  of  the  late  Dr.  Cryan,  of  Dubhn,  Ireland. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  will  give  a  high  tea  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  at  her  residence,  1111  Pine 
Street.  About  five  hundred  invitations  have  been 
issued. 

A  hop  will  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  next 
Wednesday  evening. 

A  cushion  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crutch  and 
Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital  will  be  given 
by  the  managers  of  the  fund  on  Saturday  April  4th, 
from  three  until  seven  o'clock.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head 
has  kindly  offered  her  house  for  the  occasion. 

Last  Wednesday  evening  Mr.  Joseph  Livingston, 
who  is  about  to  leave  for  Europe,  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-parly  at  his  residence  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Joseph  Marks.  The  party  was  a  very  pleasant  one. 
Among  those  present  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Marks,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Havens,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Smith,  Miss  Belie  Smith,  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Jesse 
Seligman,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Joseph  Austin,  Signor 
Galvani,  and  others. 

Everything  is  now  in  readiness  for  the  production 
of  "  Girofte-Girofla  "  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  the 
Grand  Opera  House,  for  the  benefit  of  the  building 
fund  of  the  Art  Association.  The  proscenium  boxes 
and  choice  seats  were  sold  at  auction  last  Wednes- 
day by  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  realizing  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  in  premiums.  The  mezzanine  boxes 
and  remaining  seats  are  now  for  sale  at  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.'s  music-store.  The  principals  and 
chorus  are  all  in  excellent  voice,  and  are  letter  and 
note  perfect,  so  the  opera  ought  to  run  along  as 
smoothly  as  at  a  professional  performance.  The 
audience  will  be  a  fashionable  one,  and  will  occupy 
every  scat  in  the  house. 

Movement*,  and   Whereabouts.  * 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume1  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  E.  Dean  and  Mr.  Walter  L.  Dean, 
who  have  been  passing  the  winter  in  New  York  city,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  here  some  time  this  month. 

Senator  Leland  Stanford  arrived  here  a  week  ago  from 
Washington,  D.  C,  but  will  soon  return  East. 

-Mr.  ami  Mrs.  I-  I'.  Margin  and  Miss  Rita  Haggin,  who 
are  in  Tucson,  A.  T.,  will  -oon  leave  for  Santa  Barbara 
where  the  ladies  will  remain  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  will  pass  the  summer  at 
their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  and  M  iss  Lottie  Clarke  have  relumed 
to  the  city  after  a  prolonged  visit  to  friends  in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  and  Miss  Helen  Otis  are  visiting  Santa 
Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Tarns  will  pass  the  summer  in  the 
Eastern  Slates. 

Mr.  George  H.  I^ent  lias  returned  from  a  visit  to  Denver. 

Mr.  John  W,  Mackay  is  expected   here  to-day  from  New 
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*'ork.  He  is  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  who 
vill  visit  her  mother,  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  for  several  weeks. 

Miss  Jessie  A.  Wright  wfll  leave  to-day  to  visit  friends  in 
Portland,  Or.  --«_,„, 

Miss  Daisy  Crowell  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  left  last  Tuesday  for  Heidelberg,  Germany, 
iuid  will  also  visit  the  different  art  centres  of  Europe. 

Mr.  John  D.  Yost,  Jr.,  has  arrived  in  Neiv  York  city  and 
s  at  the  Gilsey  House.  _  _ 

Hon.  Romualdo  Pacheco  is  expected  here  early  in  May 
"rom  Central  America.  He  will  visit  Washington  D.  C,  on 
official  business  and  will  then  return  to  Central  America,  ac- 
;ompanied  by  Mrs.  Pacheco. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Searles  departed  for  Great  Barring- 
on,  Mass.,  last  Sunday  evening  after  a  brief  visit  here. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
ire  residing  at  die  north-west  corner  of  Bush  and  Stockton 
Streets. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker,  Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Mr.  R. 
,H.  Pease,  Jr.,  returned  from  their  Eastern  trip  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  (ohn  McMullin  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  Coronado 
JBeach,  and  is  chaperoning  the  Misses  Marguerite  and  Romie 
Wallace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ramon  Wilson  have  arrived  in  New  \ork 

I  kfter  a  trip  to  Europe. 

Miss  Loutsson  departed  for  Honolulu  last  Thursday  after  a 
'delightful  visit  here.  She  was  accompanied  by  Miss  Blanche 
TasLle,  who  will  be  her  guest  for  several  weeks. 
P  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  remain  iu  Chicago 
several  weeks.  They  are  accompanied  by  Mr.  William 
Deane. 

Mr.  Samuel  E.  Tucker  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Dow,  of  Denver,  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 
1    Mr.  and   Mrs.   Frank  Wilkins  are  occupying  their  new 
wme  in  Alameda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Ward  Wright,  of  San  Jose,  passed  sev- 
aal  days  here  during  the  past  week. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Ernest  Melliss  have  removed  to  905  Sut- 
ler Street. 

»      Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Mrs.  McCollum  are  at  Redondo 
Beach. 
Miss  Alice  Decker  and  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan  have  gone  to 
•  'Monterey  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

II  Miss  Mattie  Macleay,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  the  guest  of  Miss 
Zorbitt  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

i> ,     Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  is  visiting  Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H. 

Payson  at  Colorado  Springs. 
«      Mr.  and   Mrs.  J.    B.   Wright,  of  Sacramento,  passed  the 

tarly  part  of  the  wee!;  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  have  taken  a  cottage 

it  Sausalito,  where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 
I'    Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  arrived  from  New  York  last  Monday  and 
Ms  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 
■    Mr.  Karl  Kellogg,  who  has  been  living  in  New  York  for 

,ome  years,  returned  to  this  city  last  Saturday  for  a  brief 

.i.'i;. 
I    General  and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Dickinson,  who  have  been  pass- 
K  ng  the  winter  ayhe  Palace  Hotel,  will  leave  next  week  to 
Bxcupy  their  cottage  in  Sausalito  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory  will  pass  the  summer  at  Oak 
I   Jliff,  their  home  in  Sausalito. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  is  expected  home  in  a  few  days  from 
r  Santa  Monica,  where  she  has  been  passing  a  few  weeks  as 
I  he  guest  of  Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones. 
t      Mr.  Griffith  Coit  has  been  visiting  Los  Angeles  during  the 
Bjast  week. 

■  Mr.  George  Vemon  Gray  has  returned  from  a  visit  to 
I  Redondo  Beach  and  Los  Angeles. 

I,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise,  who  has  been  visiting  the  Southern 
!■  :ounties  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  is  expected  home  in  a  few 

lays. 
I.     Mr.  Christian  Froelich,  Jr.,  has  returned  from   the  East 
I  ifter  an  absence  01"  two  months. 
m    Mrs.  W.  B.  Tuttle,  of  New  York,  is  a  guest  at  the  Hotel 

■  Pleasanton. 

f  Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs  will  leave  for  the 
■East  in  May,  and  will  pass  the  summer  at  Bar  Harbor. 

■  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  McGlynn,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Burgin, 
I  md  the  Misses  Kate  and  Agnes  Burgin  are  expected  to  re- 
|  :ura  from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

j  Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Mrs  Frank  McClellan,  ac- 
"      :ompanied  by  their  children,  left  last  Thursday  for  Japan, 

I  ujd  will  be  away  three  months.     A  large  number  of  friends 

I  were  at  the  dock  to  wish  them  a  bon  voyage. 

I      Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Pen-in  have  been  passing  the  week  in 

i  Fresno. 

I  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Miss  May  Holbrook, 
md  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook  will  leave  soon  to  pass  the  season 
■   I  it  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

|.     Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  is  entertaining  Miss  Yerrington,  of 

■  Carson  City.  Nev. 

I     Miss  Millie  Ashe  has  returned  from   a  visit   to  Maltese 

Till  a. 
I     Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
I  greatly  improved  in  health  after  a  two  weeks'  visit  at  St. 

Helena. 
H    Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  have  beeen  enjoying  a  visit  to 
j  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  at  Sunshine  Villa  in  Santa 

_'ru  ?. . 
I      Mrs.  Isaac  Trumbo  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  enjoy- 
I  ible  visit  to  her  mother  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  and  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Seligman  will 
!  eave  for  New  York  on  Monday.  They  will  remain  there  a 
I  :ouple  of  weeks,  and  will  then  sail  for  Europe.  Mr.  Living- 
I  ton  will  return  in  about  five  months. 

I  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  is  visiting  Mrs.  Bancroft  in  Los  An- 
l*des. 

I      Mrs.  M.  P.  Deady,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  in  the  city  on  a 
'isit  to  friends. 
,   I      Miss  Etta  Birdsall,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  visiting  friends 
I   jere  during  the  past  week. 

\  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  left  last  Monday  to 
I  jass  a  few  weeks  at  Coronado  Beach. 

»      Mrs.  Henry  Strong,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and   Mrs.  R. 
:    i    V.  Foster,  of  Chicago,  have  returned  to  the  Hotel  Pleasan- 
on  after  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Sir.  F.  D.  Goodhue,  of  Cincinnati,  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
mton. 

The  Misses  Ida  and  Amy  Irwin  have  been  visiting  friends 
it  Mare  Island  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  R.  B.  Wilson  and  family,  of  Santa  Barbara,  are  stop- 
>ing  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  have  returned  from  a 
'isit  to  Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Boyd,  Mr.  George  D.  Eoyd,  and 
Mr.  Gare  Boyd  have  removed  to  Sausalito,  where  they  will 
ass  the  summer. 

Miss  Daisy  Ryan  will  leave  this  evening  to  visit  friends  in 
Portland,  Or.,  and  will  be  away  three  weeks. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
tavy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
are  appended 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Musin  Concerts. 

The  most  noteworthy  events  of  recent  date  in  the 
musical  world  have  been  the  concerts  given  by  M. 
Ovide  Musin  at  the  Baldwin  Theatre.  M.  Musin 
came  to  us  not  as  a  stranger  but  as  one  whom  we 
were  pleased  to  see  and  to  hear,  and  with  a  reputa- 
tion possibly  second  to  none  among  the  world's  vio- 
lin virtuosi.  He  brought  with  him  his  own  company 
of  artists,  comprising  Annie  Louise  Tanner,  Inez 
Parmater,  Karl  Storr,  and  Edward  Scharf,  and  was 
further  assisted  by  an  orchestra  of  thirty  selected 
musicians  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  August 
Hinrichs.  Jr.  He  has  given  two  concerts  so  far,  one 
on  Sunday  evening.  March  29th,  and  the  other  last 
Thursday  afternoon.  He  was  greeted  by  fashion- 
able and  music-loving  audiences,  whose  appreciation 
of  the  entertainment  that  he  and  his  excellent  com- 
pany provided  was  demonstrated  by  continued  ap- 
plause after  each  number  and  demands  for  encores 
that  were  most  graciously  accorded.  M.  Musin  will 
give  one  more  concert  before  his  departure,  and  that 
will  be  on  Sunday  evening,  April  5th,  at  the  Baldwin 
Theatre.  The  programme  to  be  presented  is  highly 
attractive,  containing  selections  that  will  show  the 
virtuoso  at  his  best.  The  programme  of  the  first 
concert  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "  Le  Siege  de  Corinthe,"  Rossini,  orchestra; 
"Der  Zwei  Grenadire,  Schumann,  Karl  Storr;  "  La  Folia," 
in  three  periodes,  Corelli  (canden7a  by  Leonard),  Ovide 
Musin  and  orchestra;  aria  from  "Magic  Flute,"  Mozart. 
.Annie  Louise  Tanner ;  introduction  and  allegro,  Mozart 
(piano  and  orchestra).  B.  Goddard,  Eduard  Scharf;  "  Elsa's 
Dream,"  "  Lohengrin,"  R.Wagner,  Inez  Parmater :  varia- 
tions for  soprano  and  violin,  Arrot,  Annie  Louise  Tanner  and 
Ovide  Musin;  spinning  song,  from  "The  Flying  Dutch- 
man," Wagner,  orchestra;  duet  for  mezzo-soprano  and  bari- 
tone. H.  Smart,  Inez  Parmater  and  Karl  Storr;  caprice,  No. 
2,  O.  Musin,  Ovide  Musin  and  orchestra ;  coronation  march, 
"  Folkunger,"  Kretchner,  orchestra. 

At  the  Thursday  matinee,  the  programme  was  as 
follows  : 

Suite  (G.  minor),  violin  and  piano,  allemanda,  minuetto, 
andante,  gavotte,  F.  Fies.  Ovide  Musin  and  Eduard  Scharf; 
"Thou  Art  Mine  All,"  Bradsky,  Inez  Parmater;  aria  from 
"  Barbierde  Seville,"  Rossini, Annie  Louise  Tanner;  "Kreut- 
zer  Sonata,"  andante  con  variazioni,  presto,  Beethoven, 
Ovide  Musin  and  Eduard  Scharf;  barcarolle  for  mezzo- 
soprano  and  baritone,  Smart,  Inez  Parmater  and  Karl  Storr ; 
waltz,  E  major,  Moszkowsky,  Eduard  Scharf;  serenade  for 
soprano  and  violin,  Gounod,  Annie  Louise  Tanner  and  Ovide 
Musin;  Werner's  Farewell  Song  from  "  Trompeter  of  Saeck- 
ingen,"  Nessler,  Karl  Storr;  "  AirsRusses,"  H.  Wieniawski, 
Ovide  Musin  ;  quintet  on  "  Blue  Danube,"  Strauss- Lejeur.e, 
Annie  Louise  Tanner,  Inez  Parmater,  Ovide  Musin,  Karl 
Storr,  and  Eduard  Scharf. 

The  selections  to  be  given  at  his  final  concert  will 
comprise  : 

Overture,  "Der  Freischutz,"  Weber,  orchestra;  aria  for 
Undine,  "Lortzing,"  Gumbert,  Karl  Storr;  concerto  ro- 
mantique,  allegro,  andante,  cazanetta,  final  (presto),  B. 
Goddard,  Ovide  Musin  and  orchestra;  "  Brilliant  Bird,"  F. 
David,  Annie  Louise  Tanner;  kermesse  from  "Faust," 
Gounod-Saint-Sacns,  Eduard  Scharf;  "  A  Summer  Night," 
Goring  Thomas,  Inez  Parmater;  duet,  for  soprano  and 
violin  ("Pre  Aux  Clercs"),  Herold,  Annie  Louise  Tanner 
and  Ovide  Musin;  intermezzo,  "  Na3a,"  Delibes,  orchestra  ; 
duet,  for  mezzo-soprano  and  baritone,  Kucken,  Inez  Par- 
mater and  Karl  Storr;  prayer  from  "  Moses"  and  bravoura 
variations  (on  one  string),  Ovide  Musin  and  orchestra ;  chor 
der  friedensboten,  "  Rienzl,"  Wagner,  orchestra. 

The  sixth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be  given 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  three  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Carmichael-CaiT,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld.  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  and  Mr.  Louis  Heine  will  participate  in  an  ex- 
cellent programme. 


Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N„  came  to  the  city  last 
uesday  to  attend  the  party  of  the  Club  of  '90. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N.,  are  at  the 
totel  Pleasanton,  but  will  soon  leave  for  the  East. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Stafford,  U.  S.  A.,  n/c  Gibbs,  are  re- 
ding in  St.  Louis  where  he  is  acting  as  professor  of  military 
"ience  in  the  St.  Louis  University. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison,  U.  S.  N.,  who  is  at  Willett's 
oint,  New  York  harbor,  has  been  promoted  to  a  first 
eutenancy  in  the  1  "hirteenlh  Infantry. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Jungen,  U.  S.  N.,  are  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  officers  of  the  Thetis  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party  at 
lare  Island  last  Monday  in  honor  of  Lieutenant  and  Mrs. 

.  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  nie  Boardman. 

General  Nelson  A.  Miles,  U.  S.  A.,  is  visiting  the  City  of 

texico.         , 

A  hop  will  be  given  at  the  Presidio  next  Wednesday  even- 
Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Sage,  U.  S.  A.,  gave  a  "  cake  walk  " 
t  the  Presidio  last  Tuesday  evening,  and  very  pleasantly 
itertained  a  number  of  their  friends. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Starr,  U.  S.  A,  have  returned  to 
.ngel  Island  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  friends  in  Santa  Clara. 


It  is  pleasant  to  note  that  another  compliment  has 
been  paid  to  a  California  songstress,  as  Mrs.  Carrie 
Mill zner- Hamilton  has  been  engaged  by  "  The  Bos- 
tonians"  for  a  season  of  three  years,  commencing 
next  September. 

The  students'  recital  of  the  San  Francisco  Grand 
Conservatory  of  Music,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bonelli,  director, 
will  take  place  next  Friday  afternoon  in  Irving  Hall. 


"  Brown's     Bronchial    Troches  "  are  widely 
nown  as  an  admirable  remedy  for  Eronchitis.  Hoarseness,         —MOTHERS  BE  SURE  AND  USE      MRS    WlNSLOW  S 
iztis,  and  Throat  troubles.    Sold  only  in  boxes.  Soothing  Syrup  "  for  youi  children  while  teething, 


Belvedere. 

The  great  desideratum  in  a  summer-home  for  San 
Franciscans  seems  to  be  a  place  which  has  the  charm 
of  country  life  and  is  yet  so  near  to  town  that  the 
men  of  the  family  can  go  to  business  and  return 
home  every  evening.  More  than  any  other  place, 
Belvedere  meets  this  requirement.  A  line  of  swift 
steamers  makes  the  trip  in  a  few  minutes,  providing 
a  restful  interval  between  the  cares  of  business 
life  and  the  rest  of  the  domestic  circle.  The 
fact  that  Belvedere  is  absolutely  free  frOm  fogs 
insures  it  a  balmy  climate ;  it  gives  magnificent 
views  of  the  bay  and  the  surrounding  country  ; 
drives  and  walks  have  been  laid  out  most  artistic- 
ally ;  there  are  boating,  bathing,  and  fishing  to  be 
enjoyed  in  the  surrounding  waters,  and  the  class  of 
people  who  have  already  elected  to  make  their  sum- 
mer home  there  gives  assurance  of  much  social 
gayety  during  the  season.  The  entire  peninsula, 
formerly  known  as  .Kershaw's  Island,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Belvedere  Land  Company— whose 
agents  are  Messrs.  Tevis  &  Fisher,  of  14  Post 
Street — and  the  property  is  laid  out  in  villa  lots, 
which  are  just  now  being  sold  on  remarkably  easy 
terms.  Whoever  is  thinking  of  buying  a  summer 
home  can  not  do  better  than  to  take  a  run  over  on  the 
Tiburon  ferry  and  examine  this  delightful  colony. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. 

Previously  acknowledged $714  30 

Charles  J.Gibson 3  00 

Eddie  T.  A.  P.Taylor 1  00 

"An  old  gambler" 100 

"Muldoon" 1  25 

Josie  Tyler s 

Officers  of  the  Ward-room  of  the  U.  S.  S. 

"  Patterson" 5  00 

An  ex-patient  of  the  "  Surgical  Ward  " 25  00 

Proceeds  of  the  exhibition  of  the  "  Russian 

Wedding  Feast" 160  00 

A  brother  and  sister 40  00 

$950  60 
All  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  H.  Ashe, 
Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson,  whose  recent  paper 
read  before  the  Women's  Press  Association  attracted 
so  much  attention,  is  to  give  two  evening  entertain- 
ments at  Irving  Hall,  on  Tuesday  and  Friday  even- 
ings, April  7th  and  10th.  She  will  discuss  "  Dress 
and  Its  Relation  to  the  Body"  and  "  Society  and 
the  Baby,"  and  will  read  extracts  from  her  poems 
and  other  writings. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


DCXII.  —  Bill  of   Fare    for   Six    Persons,  Sunday 
April  5,  1891. 
Asparagus  Soap. 
Curried  Shrimps. 
Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Brussels  Sprouts.     String-Eeans  a  la  Francaise. 
Roast  Beef. 
Cauliflower  Salad. 
French  Cream.     Angel  Cake. 
String-Eeans  a  la  Francaise. — Boil  the  beans  tender, 
and   strain   the  water  well   from  them.     Melt  a  couple  of 
ounces  of  fresh  butter  in  a  clean  saucepan,  and  stir  smoothly 
to  it  a  small  dessert-spoonful  of  flour ;  keep  these  well  shaken 
and  gently  simmered  until   they  are  lighdy   browned,  and 
pour  to  them  by  degrees  a  cup  of  veal  broth  or  sweet,  rich 
cream,  toss  ;he  beans  in  the  same  until  they  are  as  hot  as 
possible ;  stir  quickly  in,  as  they  are  taken  from  the  fire,  the 
beaten  yolks  of  two  fresh  eggs  and  a  little  lemon-juice,  and 
serve  without  delay.     The  eggs  and  lemon-juice  are  some- 
times omitted,  and   a   table-spoonful  of  minced   parsley   is 
added  to  the  butter  and  the  flour. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  indorsed 
by  Swain's  Bakery  as  the  best  they  ever  tried.  No 
odor  or  taste  to  it.    Your  grocer  has  it. 


The  following  paragraph  about  a  successful  Cali- 
fornian  artist  is  from  the  New  York  Times : 

"Among  American  artists  who  have  recently  returned 
from  abroad  after  some  years  of  study  and  residence  is  Mrs. 
Julia  A.  Dunn,  who  has  just  settled  herself  in  a  most  cosy 
and  picturesque  studio  at  No.  16  East  Twenty-Third  Street. 
Mrs.  Dunn,  who  is  a  Califomian,  won  deserved  recognition 
in  Paris,  where  herpictures  haveobtained  entrance  to  several 
successful  Salons.  She  paints  chiefly  landscapes,  and  her 
work  is  noticeable  for  truthfulness  of  drawing,  excellent  com- 
position, fine  color,  and  much  feeling  for  nature.  Her  last 
Salon  picture,  '  A  Scene  on  the  Dart,'  is  a  charming  com- 
position with  delightful  tonal  qualities,  a  low  color  key 
worked  out  in  soft  grays  and  blues,  fine  distance  effect, 
and  delicious  atmosphere.  Some  scenes  at  Etretat  are  notice- 
able for  their  color  and  breeziness,  but,  perhaps,  the  most 
interesting  of  Mrs.  Dunn's  works  are  a  series  of  sketches 
made  on  the  Nile  last  winter,  and  which  are  remarkably 
fine,  glowing  in  color  and  filled  with  sentiment.  Several 
which  depict  a  fleet  of  curious-shaped  lateen-sailed  boats 
skimming  up  and  down  the  river  with  a  fresh  breeze,  are  ex- 
ceedingly spirited  and  good.  Mrs.  Dunn's  work,  when  it 
becomes  known  here,  will  undoubtedly  be  much  sought  after. 
She  will  probably  exhibit  at  the  coming  spring  exhibitions, 
and  will  be  a  welcome  and  valuable  addition  to  the  small 
number  of  American  women  artists." 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terras,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


-  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.    They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—  Cut-glass  bottles  from  fifty  cents  up- 
ward at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


-  E.  A.  Belcher, 
Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY    ENGRAVED 

—  BY  — 

PIEESOJf  &  KOBERTSOjV, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRAKCISCO. 


*'A  Most  Delicate  Preparation." 


Deviled    I  Iam    K<  >ll>. 

Make  some  lig'it,  raihcr  rich,  pastry, 
Toll  thin  and  cut  in  squares  of  about 
four  inches.  Spread  thin  upon  each 
square  some  of  Cowdrcys  J. >■ 
Ham,  moistened  with  cream  sauce  or 
milk,  leaving  about  one-half  of  an  inch 
around  the  edge  uncovered.  Moisten 
the  edges  with  cold  water  and  roll 
each  sheet  of  ham  and  pastry,  com- 
pactly pressing  the  ends  together. 
Brush  over  with  white  of  egg  and  bake. 
Send  Postage  Stamp  lor  "Tld  Bit  Receipts  ' 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


For  Women 

Of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, no  better  medi- 
cine can  be  recom- 
mended than 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

[lit  is  highly  concen- 
\  trated,  economical, 
Isafe,  and  pleasant  to 
[  to  take. 

"This  is  to  certify 
1  that  after  having  been 
sick  for  twelve  years 
with  kidney  disease 
and  general  dehility, 
and  having  been  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  relief,  I  am  now  better  in 
every  respect,  and  think  I  am  nearly  well, 
having  taken  seven  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla.''— Maria  Lmlwigson,  Albert  Leaf 
Minnesota. 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aycr  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price,  SI ;  six,  S-".  "Worth  S5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DEFREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 

General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  "White  "Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


MO>"S.  BIARDOT'S 


FRENCH  STYLE  PATES 

Truffled  Game  or  Chicken, 

Are  fully  equal  to  the  imported,  and  are  totally 
different  from  Potted  Meats.  They  area  real  deli- 
cacy for  the  Breakfast,  Lunch,  or  Supper-Table; 
they  are  invaluable  for  picnics,  traveling,  hunting, 
and  yach ting-parties.  Following  is  the  assortment : 
Partridge.  Grouse,  Woodcock,  Quail, 
Wild  Duck,      Chicken,      Chicken  Livers. 


Man,  Sadler  &  Co.. 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE!  HORSES 

The  Soutlier  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking1  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  I>eandro,  Cal. 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  HADE. 
W  J.  .It.  FIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


STORAGE 


317-319  KEARNT  ST.,  bet.   Bosh  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conqneredl      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout   the  United  States 
best  known    to   science.     A  perfect  I 
Examination   Furs.    Out  manufactory  n 
the  best  in  the  United  States.    Opera,  tU 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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April  6,  iS 


THE    DAILY 


RECORD  UNION 


THE 


SUNDAY  UNION 


A  SPLENDID  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER. 


The  pioneer  journal.*,  which,  from  early 
vears  in  the  history  of  the  coast,  have  main- 
tained the  FRONT  RANK  O  F  JOUR- 
NALISM, having  every  news  facility  with 
the  'San  Francisco  leading  dallies,  and  sus- 
taining the  fullest  public  confidence.  In  all 
respects  the  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Clean  in  all  departments,  and,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 
The  best  paper  for  the  Home-seeker,  for  the 
Merchant,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  and  all  who 
desire  the  full  news  of  the  day  presented  in  a 
cleanly  manner. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. 

The  Record-Union  has  the  exclusive  right 


to  the  first  publication  of  the  Supreme  Court 


Reports,  and  is  the  only  paper  in  California 


that  publishes  theininfull.    IT  IS  A  NECES- 
SITY TO  ALL  ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


THE  WEEKLY  UNION 

(  TWELVE    rAGES  ) 

Containing  all  tile  n«¥S  of  the  Record-Union 
and  Sunday  Union,  ii  -  readers  being  fonnd  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  list  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe. 

ALL     POSTMASTERS     ARE     AGENTS 


TERMS: 

Daily    Record  -  Union    and 

Sunday  Union  (one  year)  $6.00 

Weekly  Union       ...  l.go 

Sunday  Union  ( alone )         -  l.OO 


ADDEES8  : 


Sacramento  Publishing  Company 


SACRAMENTO. 


Cowdrey's 


Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 

Soup  &  Booflli, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
ClamBroth, 
Puree  of 
Game. 
Mulligatawny 
Sampleirill  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 


Send  for  termB  on  Mme.  Mc- 
Cr:L'«/s  Celebrated  Corsets  and 
Waists;  best  Belling  out.  Bt. 
XiouisCorsbtCo..St.LoaialUo. 


Educational. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.   S.   BONELLI,  Director. 
640  Golden  Cate  Ave. 

MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladles 
and  Children, 

3127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modem   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupUs. 
Next  term  begins  January  5,  1801. 


GERMAN  LANCUACE  AND  LITERATURE. 

Oral  and  Written  method.     Special  atten- 
tion to  the  training  of  the  ear.     Classes. 

1403K  SCOTT  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL.  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rhv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

VTh  e  n  I  Bay  cure  X  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  &  time  and  then  havo  them  re  1.  urn  again.  I  mean  a. 
radical  care.  I  have  mode  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SIOKNESSa  life-long  etady.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  sot  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
IT.  G.  HOOT,  M,  C,  183  Pearl  Si.,  N.  T. 


A    DOCTORS    STORY. 
Love  and  Lucre  versus  Professional  Ethics. 

I  met  Laura  at  a  charity  ball.  Il  was  a  case  of 
love  at  first  sight  on  my  part,  and  I  gol  introduced. 
"Dr.  Sprigge — Miss  Laura  Wyatt."  The  intro- 
duction was  made  in  an  instant.  We  had  one  waltz, 
only  one,  which  we  danced  from  start  to  finish  ;  and 
then,  when  that  glorious  waltz  was  over,  we  both 
felt  as  though  we  had  known  and  loved  each  other 
all  our  lives. 

How  I  managed  it  I  don't  exactly  know,  but  I  did 

manage  it.     I  succeeded  in  getting  introduced  to  old 

Mr.  Wyatt,  Laura's  papa.     I  danced  several  other 

dances  with  Laura  ;  and  at  the  end  of  those  dances  : 

1  vowed  her  the  one  thing  undefined 

That  lived  and  breathed  in  this  world  of  sin; 
The  purest,  tenderest,  truest  child 
That  a  man  ever  trusted  in. 
You  may  say  that  it  did  not  take  me  long  to  arrive 
at  this  conclusion.     It  did  not  take  me  long,  simply 
because  I  am  a  man  of  great  mental  promptitude, 
and  have  grown  accustomed  to  arrive  rapidly  at  a 
correct  diagnosis.     You  have  to  arrive  at  a  rapid 
diagnosis    when  you    see  a   hundred    and    twenty 
patients  in  three  hours,  which  I  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing  as  assistant-physician  to  St.  Skinflint's. 

I  fancy  I  made  a  rather  favorable  impression  on 
old  Wyatt.  I  had  cultivated  a  good  professional 
manner.  Some  people  say  that  in  my  profession 
manner  is  everything.  I  was  what  may  be  termed 
extra-professional — your  young  consulting  physician 
always  is.  I  had  the  etiquette  and  the  ethics  of  the 
profession  at  my  fingers'  ends  ;  and  at  that  time  I 
honestly  felt  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  my  peculiarly 
prepossessing  appearance,  and  the  fact  that  I  was 
deficient  in  the  physician's  crown  of  glory  (I  mean  a 
bald  head),  a  large  and  lucrative  practice  must  be 
mine  eventually  ;  and  till  the  night  I  saw  Laura  I 
was  absolutely  devoted  to  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  I  longed — I  actually  longed — for  that  bald  head 
and  the  accompanying  large  and  lucrative  practice. 

I  called,  and  I  was  very  favorably  received.  Mr. 
Wyatt  asked  me  to  dinner  ;  and  he  made  a  very 
favorable  impression  upon  rue,  and  he  gave  me  a 
very  good  dinner  ;  and  the  interest  the  old  gentle- 
man took  in  medicine  was  something  wonderful. 
Old  Wyatt  lived  in  a  very  large  house,  in  thor- 
oughly respectable  style — butler  who  looked  like  an 
archdeacon  and  two  parlor-maids. 

Well,  I  was  very  much  in  love  with  Laura  (it  was 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  I  am  as  much  in  love  with  her 
now  as  I  was  then).  I  proposed  for  Laura  in  form; 
and  then  I  had  to  confess  to  old  Wyatt  that  I  had 
only  six  thousand  pounds  of  my  own  left.  I  had 
got  through  four  thousand  of  my  original  ten  in  the 
rent  of  consulting-room,  the  hire  of  a  brougham, 
and  the  usual  taxes  to  which  the  young  consultant 
is  subjected.  I  told  old  Wyatt  flatly  that  I  did  not 
want  his  money  ;  it  was  his  daughter  I  wanted  and 
not  his  ducats.  This  statement  was  absolutely 
genuine,  for  I  was  very  much  in  love.  I  explained 
to  Mr.  Wyatt  that  by  the  time  the  rest  of  the  ten 
thousand  was  gone  I  might  honestly  expect  to  be  in 
receipt  of  the  magnificent  professional  income  of  five 
hundred  a  year. 

Then  old  Mr.  Wyatt  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair  and  laughed  aloud.  I  thought  he  would  never 
leave  off  laughing.  I  remonstrated  with  him  upon 
his  heartless  conduct. 

"  My  dear  fellow,"  he  said,  "  I  can't  help  it,  it's 
too  ridiculous.  You  deliberately  throw  away  ten 
thousand  pounds  and  the  best  years  of  your  life 
for  the  sake  of  a  possible  income  of  five  hundred  a 
year.  Now,  Dr.  Sprigge,  I  will  not  attempt  to  con- 
ceal from  you  that  my  daughter  is  much  attached  to 
you.  You  are  young,  you  are  enthusiastic,  you  are 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  your  profession. 
Now,  the  question  is  :  are  you  ready  to  sacrifice  your 
profession  for  my  daughter  ?  I  am  a  bit  of  a  doctor 
myself,"  he  said,  with  a  curious  chuckle,  "and  I've 
a  great  respect  for  doctors  ;  but  there  are  reasons — 
good  and  substantial  reasons— why  my  daughter 
could  never  marry  a  medical  man  ;  or,  rather,  to  be 
more  accurate,  there  are  reasons  why  no  medical 
man  could  marry  ray  daughter." 

What  could  he  mean  ?  It  was  a  most  mysterious 
statement. 

"  My  dear  sir,"  1  said,  "  if  I  threw  up  my  profes- 
sion for  your  daughter's  sake,  we  should  not  have 
enough  to  live  on  ;  six  thousand  pounds  would  not 
last  very  long." 

"  You  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  that,"  said 
Mr.  Wyatt  ;  "  I  am  fairly  well  off.  I  should  be  pre- 
pared to  give  you  a  share  in  my  business — it's  a  very 
good  business — and  I'm  very  fond  of  my  daughter 
Laura,  and  she  is  my  only  child,  you  know.  Don't 
be  alarmed,"  said  Mr.  Wyatt;  "I  shouldn't  want 
your  money.  I  should  only  want  your  assistance  in 
developing  my  business.  1  could  give  you  a  salary, 
if  you  liked — say,  a  couple  of  thousand  a  year  ;  or, 
as  1  said  before,  you  could  have  a  share  in  the  busi- 
ness." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  business  man,"  1  remonstrated  ; 
"  besides,  I  know  nothing  whatever  of  the  nature  of 
the  business,"  I  added  ;  for  I  was  altogether  puz- 
zled. 

"You  will  not  betray  my  confidence?"  said  Mr. 
Wyatt,  with  an  air  of  mystery;  "of  course  you 
won't.  Well,  I'm  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race. 
Did  you  ever  hear  of  Bumstead's  Infallible  Tincture  ? 
I  married  Bumstead's  widow.  Laura  is  my  daugh- 
ter by  a  second  marriage— this  will  give  you  all  the 


necessary  particulars,"  he  said,  as  he  thrust  a  little 
pamphlet  into  my  hands.  "  I'll  come  back  for  your 
answer  in  a  few  minutes."  Then  he  left  me,  and  the 
room  began  to  turn  round  and  round. 

Of  course  I  had  heard  of  Bumstead's  Infallible 
Tincture — who  hasn't  ?  Who  has  not  read  the  well- 
known  advertisement  beginning  : 

Have  you  got  a  cold  111  the  head?    Try  "  Eumsiead." 
Do  you  suffer  from  indigestion?    Try  "  Bumslead." 
Is  old  age  creeping  upon  you  1    Try  "  Eumstead." 
And  so  on  for  a  whole  column.     Had  not  I  been 
continually  irritated  by  ray  patients  at  the  hospital 
telling  me  that  they  had  tried  "  Bumstead  "  before 
they  tried  me?    Was  not  "  Bumstead  "  familiar  in 
their  mouths  as  a  household  word  ?   And  my  Laura's 
father  had  married  the  widow  of  a  quack — he  was  a 
quack  himself  !    And  I  suffered  agonies  as  1  remem- 
bered that   Laura   was   a  quack's   daughter.     The 
idea  was  a  horrible  one. 

"  I  read  the  little  book.  There  were  hundreds  of 
testimonials,  according  to  which*  "Bumstead's 
Tincture "  was  infallible  ;  the  testimonials  were 
from  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  They  were 
evidently  perfectly  genuine,  for  they  attached  their 
names  and  addresses.  Perhaps  the  mysterious  Bum- 
stead had  discovered  the  Elixir  Vitce.  Then  I 
read  on  till  I  came  to  the  description  of  the  remedy 
itself;  it  was  said  to  be  "  prepared  from  certain  me- 
dicinal plants  found  only  in  Central  Arabia,  Be- 
loochistan,  and  the  mountainous  region  of  the 
north-western  frontier  of  Crira  Tartary."  Oh,  there 
could  not  be  anything  in  it  ;  of  course,  it  was  a 
swindle.  If  it  were  only  genuine,  I  felt  that  I  would 
not  hesitate  for  a  single  instant.  At  that  moment 
the  door  opened,  and  Bumstead:— I  mean  Mr.  Wyatt 
— entered. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,"  he  said,  with  a  good- 
humored  smile,  "  what  is  your  determination  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Wyatt,"  I  said,  and  I  assumed  my  very 
best  professional  manner,  "  if  I  could  only  believe 
in  the  genuineness  of  these  testimonials  ;  if  I  could 
only  think  that  the  Infallible  Tincture  does  all  that 
it  is  said  to  do  ;  if  I  could  only  honestly  believe  in 
it,  I  would  cast  principle  and  pride  and  prejudice  to 
the  winds  and  instantly  jump  at  your  most  liberal 
offer." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you  doubt  the  gen- 
uineness of  the  testimonials  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wyatt,  in 
evident  indignation.  Then  he  read  Lord  Addle- 
pate's  testimonial  very  slowly  and  very  softly, 
"Dr.  Sprigge,"  he  said,  at  its  conclusion,  "Lord 
Addlepate  is  a  peer  of  the  realm,  one  of  our  hered- 
itary legislators.  Would  you  presume  to  doubt 
the  word  of  an  hereditary  legislator  ?  Call  on  his 
lordship,  you  are  a  physician  ;  you  can  form  your 
own  opinion.  The  whole  of  these  testimonials,  sir, 
are  absolutely  genuine  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wyatt,  and  he 
thumped  the  table  with  his  fist ;  "  /  believe  in  Bum- 
stead, sir,  and  I've  never  had  a  day's  illness  in  ray 
life."     I  did  not  think  much  of  that  argument. 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Wyatt ;  "  I'll  make  you  a 
present  of  a  gross  of  it.  Take  it  to  St.  Skinflint's 
and  try  it  on  your  patients."  The  horrible  sugges- 
tion caused  rae  to  shudder  in  spite  of  myself. 

"Do  you  care  so  little  for  my  daughter,  Dr. 
Sprigge,"  said  Bumstead  —  I  mean  Mr.  Wyatt — 
very  solemnly,  "  that  you  actually  decline  to  investi- 
gate the  matter  ?  Didn't  the  whole  world  believe 
the  earth  to  be  fiat  till  it  was  proved  to  be  round  ? 
Wasn't  Columbus  looked  upon  as  a  fool  and  an  im- 
postor ?  Let  me  tell  you,  sir,  the  day  is  coming  when 
all  the  world  will  revere  the  name  of  Bumstead." 

When  I  looked  round  upon  the  evident  signs  of 
wealth,  when  I  looked  into  that  old  man's  face,  and 
I  remembered  that  he  was  Laura's  father,  I  could 
not  doubt  the  honesty  of  his  convictions.  I  seized 
his  hand  ;  there  were  tears  in  my  eyes  as  I  bade  him 
an  affectionate  farewell. 

"  I  will  investigate  it,  sir  !  "  I  cried  ;  "  and  I  will 
communicate  the  result  to  you  in  a  fortnight." 

Then  we  shook  hands. 
******* 

I  went  into  the  nearest  chemist's.  I  asked  for  a 
bottle  of  Bumstead's  Infallible  Tinctgre. 

"  It's  a  very  valuable  remedy,  sir,"  said  the  chem- 
ist;  "  most  of  our  customers  find  it  a  perfect  pan- 
acea," 

It  was  strange,  very  strange.     Your  true  physiolo- 


gist never  hesitates  to  make  a  crucial  experiment 
upon  his  own  person.  I  took  a  double  dose  of 
"  Bumstead  "  that  night.  It  did  not  have  the  slight- 
est  effect  upon  me.  I  finished  the  bottle  the  next 
day  ;  it  did  not  even  make  me  feel  ill.  I  did  not 
think  much  of  "Bumstead  "as  a  medicine.  Most 
valuable  remedies  make  you  feel  very  ill  indeed — 
that  is  my  experience.  Then  I  called  on  six  of  the 
testimonial-givers  :  they  all  swore  by  "  Bumstead." 
"  A  man  must  take  medicine  of  some  sort,  sir,"  one 
remarked  to  me  ;  "  when  I'm  a  bit  out  of  sorts  I  just 
flies  to  '  Bumstead,'  and  it  does  me  a  power  of 
good." 

My  next  step  was  to  insert  an  advertisement  in  the 
Agony  Column  of  the  Times.     It  ran  as  follows  :      , 

"To  the  physician  who  recommended  'Bumstead's  In- 
fallible Tincture'  to  an  aged  nobleman  suffering  from  heart- 
disease,  in  the  Pullman  train  running  to  Brighton,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  17th.  Kindly  send  address,  and 
greatly  oblige  Lord  X." 

Then  followed  an  address  in  Mayfair. 

I  got  two  hundred  and  thirty-seven  answers  to  that 
advertisement.  Over  two  hundred  of  them  sang  the 
praises  of  "  Bumstead."  Thirty  inclosed  prospec- 
tuses of  rival  medicines.  One  was  a  very  rude  let- 
ter ;  it  ran  as  follows  : 

Dear  Bumstead  :  I'll  give  you  a  testimonial  with  pleas- 
ure on  receipt  of  a  postal  order  for  one  pound. 

The  six  remaining  letters  were  all  from  medical 
men.  Each  of  them  declared  that  they  remembered 
the  incident  perfectly,  that  Bumstead's  Infallible 
Tincture  was  the  very  thing,  and  each  of  them  inti- 
mated to  Lord  X.  that  he  had  belter  consult  the 
writer  at  his  earliest  convenience.  One  was  from  the 
senior  physician  of  St.  Skinflint's. 

After  such  evidence  as  this,  could  I  doubt  anj! 
longer  ?  Could  any  man  who  possessed  a  well-bal- 
anced and  judicial  mind  dare  to  doubt  such  evidence 
as  this?  "  Bumstead  "  must  indeed  be  an  infallible 
remedy,  when  six  eminent  physicians,  each  traveling 
by  the  Pullman  train  to  Brighton  on  a  particular 
afternoon,  should  each  have  the  g^pd  fortune  to 
meet  with  an  aged  nobleman  suffering  from  he; 
disease,  and  each  and  every  one  of  them  from 
very  bottom  of  his  heart  recommended  "  Bumstead 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

On  the  appointed  day  I  called  upon  Mr.  Wyatt. 
I  respectfully  saluted  him  as  a  benefactor  of  the 
human  race.  Within  three  months  I  married  Laura. 
I  gave  up  the  practice  of  the  profession  as  a  matter 
of  conviction.  I  went  into  partnership  with  old  Mr. 
Wyatt ;  he  died  a  year  or  two  ago  ;  he  left  every- 
thing to  Laura.  I  am  a  rich  man  now,  I  live  in 
Kensington  Park  Gardens,  and  I  have  a  lovely 
place  in  the  country  ;  and  I  became,  I  practically 
became — well — "  Bumstead."— 5/.  James's  Gazette. 
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WWORTH   A  GUINEA  A   BOX.-W 

For  BILIOUS  &  NERVOUS  DISORDERS  SASCH 

Sick  Headache,  Weak  Stomach,  Impaired 
Digestion,  Constipation,  Disordered  Liver,  etc., 

ACTING  LIKE  MAGIC  on  the  vital  organs,  strengthening  the 
muscular  system,  and  arousing  with  the  rosebud  of  health 

The    Whole    Physical    Energy    of    the    Human    Frame. 
Beecham's   Pills,  taken   as  directed,  will  quickly  RESTORE 
FEMALES  to   complete  health. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUCCISTS. 

Price,    25    cents    per    Box. 

Prepared  only  by  THOS.  BEEOHAM,  St.  Helens,  Lancashire,  England. 
B.   F.   ALLEy  CO..   Soot  Agents  for  TTttiurf  Sfatri*.  311.7  it  367  Canal  St..  New 
Tbrfc,  t»/io  (if  your  druggist  does  not  heqp  them)  will  mail  B>tcham's  Puis  on 
receipt  of  price — but  inqxtire  first.  (Mcnti 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

'  Two  young  girls,  art  students,  were  talking  about 
some  sister- students,  the  other  day,  particularly  of 
one  young  girl,  whose  relatives  in  the  city  are  of  the 
ultra- fash  ion  able  set.  "  Is  she  really  so  well  up  in 
things?"  asked  the  first  one.  "Up  in  things!" 
echoed  the  second  ;  "  well,  I  should  say  so.  Why, 
the  other  day,  we  were  in  a  silver  shop  and  she  knew 
what  all  the  different  spoons  were  for  !  "     The  fore- 

,  going  curious  anecdote  is  from  a  New  York  paper. 

In  one  of  the  earliest  trials  before  a  colored  jury 
I  in  Texas,  the  twelve  gentlemen  were  told  by  the 
:  judge  to  "  retire  and  find  the  verdict."    They  went 

into  the  jury-room,  whence  the  opening  and  shutting 
I  of  doors  and  other  sounds  of  unusual  commotion 
I  were  presently  heard.  At  last  the  jury  came  back 
1  into  court,  when  the  foreman  announced:  "We 
1  hab  looked  everywhar,  judge,  for  dat  verdict — in  de 

drawers  and  behind  de  doahs,  but   it  ain't  nowar 

in  dat  blessed  room." 

One  day  (said  a  returned  American  to  a  Sun  re- 
porter), I  went  into  a  book-shop  on  the  Strand  and 
asked  for  Hare's  "Walks  in  London."  In  America, 
the  book  is  sold  in  one  thick  volume ;  the  clerk 
brought  it  in  two.  "Oh,"  I  said,  as  I  looked  at 
them,  "you  part  your  Hare  in  the  middle,  do  >ou?" 
"I,  sir?"  he  said,  with  a  bewildered  look";  "  oh  1 
no,  sir."  I  saw  he  didn't  see  the  joke,  so  I  didn't 
explain,  but  bought  the  books  and  went  away.  A 
week  later,  I  entered  the  same  shop.  As  soon  as 
the  clerk  saw  me,  he  rushed  from  the  back  of  the 
shop,  laughing  vociferously,  and  seized  me  by  the 
hand.  "Good,"  he  shouted,  "capital;  '  part  your 
Hare  in  the  middle,'  that's  capital,  sir,  capital." 

"John  Napier,"  Miss  Warrender  tells  us,  "pur- 
sued his  studies  and  researches  at  Merchiston.  He 
was  supposed,  by  the  vulgar,  to  be  deeply  versed  in 
magic,  and  to  possess  a  familiar  in  the  shape  of  a 
jet-black  cock.  The  story  goes  that  once,  when 
some  petty  thefts  had  been  committed  in  the  castle, 
of  which  one  of  the  servants  was  suspected,  Napier 
brought  them  all  up  the  winding  stairs  into  a  dark- 
ened room,  where  the  cock  was  placed.  He  com- 
manded them  to  stroke  its  back,  declaring  that  it 
would  crow  at  the  touch  of  the  guilty  person.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  ceremony  the  cock  remained  silent, 
but  afterward  the  hand  of  the  culprit  was  found  to 
be  free  from  the  soot  with  which  the  bird's  feathers 
had  been  liberally  sprinkled." 

Judge  Davis  was  one  day  in  his  private  office,  when 
he  was  President  of  the  Senate  and  acting  Vice- 
President.  A  woman  came  into  the  room  to  see 
him.  He  turned  and  said:  "Well,  madam,  what 
can  I  do  for  you  ?  "  She  was  neatly  dressed  in  black, 
with  an  air  of  extreme  poverty.  She  told  a  wretched 
tale  of  sorrow  and  suffering,  winding  up  with  the 
climax  that  she  and  her  little  family  were  actually 
starving  and  had  not  tasted  food  for  two  days.  The 
judge  seemed  deeply  moved.  He  excused  himself 
for  not  attending  to  the  case  for  the  moment,  as  the 
Senate  was  nearly  ready  to  open.  He  looked  at  his 
.  watch  with  an  air  of  vexation,  as  if  it  were  not  go- 
ing, and  said  :  "  Can  any  one  tell  me  what  time  it 
is?"  His  visitor  pulled  out  a  gold  watch  and  told 
him  the  time.  The  judge  said:  "Can  it  be  true 
that  your  children  have  been  without  food  for  two 
days,  when  you  have  a  gold  watch  in  the  house?" 
The  woman  saw  the  point  of  the  judge's  question, 
and  called  out :  "  You  are  a  hateful  old  thing,"  and 
flounced  out  of  the  room.  She  was  a  professional 
dead-beat. 

Doctor  Senter,  of  Boston,  always  expected  a  fee  of 
ten  dollars  for  a  consultation  ;  but  the  price  was  re- 
garded as  so  exorbitant  that  he  did  not  actually  re- 
quire it.  However,  he  had  a  little  pile  of  ten-dollar 
notes  left  upon  his  office  table  in  plain  sight  of  his 
patients,  and  also  in  plain  sight  of  his  own  watchful 
eyes.  Seeing  those  new  bills,  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  flung  down  one  by  one  by  previous  visitors,  the 
patient  hardly  had  any  choice  but  to  add  one  to  the 
number.  One  day  a  merchant,  known  to  the  doctor 
to  be  wealthy  but  somewhat  avaricious,  came  to  con- 
sult him,  and  took  much  of  his  time.  In  rising  to 
go,  the  patient  handed  the  doctor  a  five-dollar  bill. 
Doctor  Senter  at  once  put  on  his  spectacles,  got 
down  on  his  knees,  and  began  to  look  about  under 
the  chairs  and  beside  the  table.     "What  are  you 


looking  for?"  said  the  patient.  "Why,  for  the 
other  one,"  said  the  doctor.  "The  other  what?" 
"The  other  bill.  Didn't  you  drop  one?"  The 
merchant  drew  out  a  second  five-dollar  bill,  put  it 
down  upon  the  table  without  a  word,  and  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  slamming  the  door  behind  him. 


The  talk  that  is  going  on  about  the  marriage  of 
Ward  McAllister's  nephew  with  a  ballet-girl  (says 
Eugene  Field  in  the  Chicago  News),  recalls  an  in- 
teresting incident  in  the  life  of  Joseph  Jefferson,  the 
comedian.  When  Jefferson  returned  from  his  tri- 
umphal engagement  in  London,  a  number  of  New 
York  swells  determined  to  honor  the  actor  who  had 
made  so  great  a  stir  in  England ;  accordingly,  a  splen- 
did dinner  was  given  to  Jefferson,  and  all  the  con- 
spicuous representatives  of  Gotham  swelldom  were 
there.  It  befell  that  on  the  very  morning  of  the  day 
when  this  great  banquet  was  served,  Jefferson's  son, 
Tom,  married  a  very  pretty  and  estimable  girl,  who 
had  been  a  member  of  one  of  the  spectacular  ballets. 
So,  during  the  banquet,  one  of  the  guests  (a  very 
swell  personage)  referred  to  a  newspaper  item  in 
which  Tom's  prospective  wedding  was  mentioned. 
"  Yes,  it  is  true,"  said  Mr.  Jefferson  ;  "  Tom  was 
married  to-day."  "  But  it  is  not  true,  I  suppose, 
that  he  married  a  ballet-girl  ?  "  inquired  the  aristo- 
cratic person.  "  Yes,  it  is  true,"  answered  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, laconically,  "Ah,  I  did  not  suppose  you 
would  allow  your  son  to  marry  a  ballet-girl,"  said 
the  other.  "  And  why  not  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Jefferson  ; 
"his  mother  was  a  ballet-girl!  "  The  aristocratic 
party  lapsed  into  silence. 

Once  when  Judge  W—  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  reached  Pittsburg  on  circuit,  a  Mr. 
Wright  entertained  him.  There  was  a  case  pending 
then  in  the  supreme  court  which  involved  the  values 
of  two  stocks.  The  decision  was  certain  to  make 
one  of  the  stocks  valueless  and  the  other  valuable. 
It  was  considered  an  even  chance  which  way  the 
decision  would  go.     The  lawyers  in  the  case  had 

settled  it  in  their  minds  that  if  Justice  B were  to 

write  the  decision  it  would  be  in  their  favor.  The 
justice  was  noted  for  writing  long  decisions.  The 
majority  of  the  men  on  the  bench  at  that  time  wrote 

briefly.    Justice  W was  entertained  at  dinner  at 

Mr.  Wright's  house.  After  the  dinner,  the  host  set 
out  a  bottle  of  fine  old  whisky.     Under  its  glowing 

influence,   Justice   W became    companionable 

and  good-natured.  In  the  mjdst  of  conversation 
about  the  court  and  its  work  Mr.  Wright  said  to 

Justice  W ,  mentioning  the  case  in  which  he  was 

interested  :  "  I  suppose,"  said  he,  "  that  the  decision 
in  that  case  will  be  a  long  one,  there  being  so  many 
points  involved."  "  As  long  as  the  moral  law,  my 
boy,"  said  the  old  justice  as  he  smiled  benevolently 
upon  his  host.  That  was  all  that  he  said  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Wright,  however,  knew  from  this  re- 
mark that  it  was  the  particular  justice  who  wrote 
long  decisions  who  was  preparing  the  one  in  this 
case.  This  gave  him  the  cue  for  the  decision,  and 
he  bought  stock  based  upon  this  judgment.  It 
proved  correct,  and  he  gained  exactly  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  from  this  careless  remark  of  the 
too  amiable  justice. 


The  Result  of  Merit. 

When  anything  stands  a  test  of  fifty  years  among  a  dis- 
criminating people  like  the  Americans,  it  is  pretty  good 
evidence  that  there  is  merit  somewhere.  The  value  oi  a 
medicine  is  best  proved  by  its  continued  use  from  year  to 
year  by  the  same  persons  and  families,  as  well  as  by  a  steady, 
increasing  sale.  Few,  if  any,  medicines  have  met  with  such 
continued  success  and  popularity  as  has  marked  the  Intro- 
duction and  progress  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  which,  after  a 
trial  of  over  fifty  years,  are  conceded  to  be  the  safest  and 
most  effectual  purgative  introduced  to  the  public. 

That  this  is  the  result  of  merit,  and  that  Brandreth's 
Pills  actually  perform  all  that  is  claimed  for  them,  is  con- 
clusively proved  by  the  fact  that  those  who  regard  them  with 
the  greatest  favor  are  those  who  have  used  them  the  longest. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar-coated. 


However  excellent  the  form  of  the  adver- 
tisement may  be  and  however  persistently 
pushed,  it  must  be  placed  in  a  medium 
which  reaches  people  of  the  class  desired, 
and  the  greater  the  number  of  readers,  the 
greater  the  value  of  the  medium.— New 
York  Press. 

Advertisers  have  been  taught  that,  if  they 
wish  to  attract  custom  and  sell  their  wares, 
they  must  do  more  than  make  a  simple  busi- 
ness announcement.  They  must  make  their 
announcement  in  a  pleasing  and  attractive 
fashion.— Journalist '. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURET  UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  trie  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


i3T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists, 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  Sar  Francisco,  Cal. 


!     I  took  Cold, 

I  took  Sick, 

I  I  TOOK 

!  SCOTT'S 

iEMULSiON 

RESULT: 

)   I  take  My  Meals, 

I  take  My  Rest, 

J  AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  TO  TAKE 
|   ANYTHING  I   CAN   LAY   MY  HANDS   ON  ; 

)  getting  fat  too,  for  Scott's 
j  Emulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
\  andHvpophosphitesofLimeand 

j   S0da^OT   ONLY  CURED    MY    IlBClp- 

j  lent  Consumption   but  built 

)    ME   UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

1    FLESH  ON  MY  BONES    j 

iAT  THE  RATE  OF  A   POUND   A  DAY.      I   j 
TAKE  IT  JUST  AS  EASILY  AS  I  DO  MILK."   j 
SUCH    TESTIMONY     IS     NOTHING     NEW.    j 
i  SCOTT'S   EMULSION  IS   DOING   WONDERS   j 

j  daily.     Take  no  other.  j 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits £,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr . . .  .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus $5, 500,000 

Directors : 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President ;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vke-Pres*t. 
Leland    Stanford,  Charles    Crocker,  J.  C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
2  7  til  ANTJTJAI.  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Oold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  ( over  everything). . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Saturday.  April  25 

Belgic  Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices.  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice.  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAIlJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colima Friday,  April  3,  at  12  1*1. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Ma2atlan,  Aca- 
piilco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hongr  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Klode  Janeiro...  April  14,  at  3  P.M. 

(VIA    HONOI.Ull'.y 

China Thuftday,  May  7.  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking TueBday,  June  2,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  General  Agent. 
Gro.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


'.30    A, 
'.30  A. 


!  OO  M, 
I. CO  P, 
3.O0    P, 


L.OO    P. 
l.OO    P. 

J. 00  p. 


t     7 


00   V. 
.00  p. 


From  Mar.  24,   1891. 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . . 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis ,  . . 
I  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 
X      first-class  locally ) 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Niles,  San  Jos£,  Stockton,  lone,  1 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  > 
ville,andRed  Bluff". ) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  f 
Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose\  . . . 
/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
]  Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
^    and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

j  Sacramento,  Knight's  Landing,  \ 
\     and  Marysville  via  Davis ) 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1 

Niles  and  San  Jos6 

J  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
I     and  East f 

Vallejo , 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  i 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  j 


1. 15  P. 
7.15  P- 
6.45  A. 
6.15  p. 
6.15   p. 


7-45  P- 

■6.00  A. 

9-45  A. 


9-45  a. 
9  45  A. 

11.15    A. 


*      8.45    A. 

7-45  A. 
t     6.15  p. 

12.15  p- 

t     8.45  p. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.15    A. 


4»5    P- 
t    11.45    p- 


{  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jos^,  1 
<  Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  Y 
(     Santa  Cruz 

(Centreville,  San  Jose-,  Almaden, 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and 
Santa  Cruz 

I  Centreville,    San   Jose',    and   Los  , 

1     Gatos \        9-5°  A- 

J  Hunters'  and   Theatre  Train    10  1   .     „ 

1      Newark,  San  Jose,  &  Los  Gatos  f  *     8o5  ?• 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


8.30   A. 


*  4.20  P, 
5.20  P. 
6.30   P. 

t    H-45   P. 


!San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres"i  : 
Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  I 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  [ 
Luis  Obispo),  and  principal  j 
Way  Stations J 

San  Jose'  and  Way  Stations J       3 .  00  P. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1 .39   p. 

j  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  )  ' 

X      Stations j  j 

San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,'\ 
Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  1  L 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 

stations J  ', 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations H 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations I      g  .03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations '       6.35  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way )    . 


6  30  p. 


5  05   P. 


I0.05    A. 


7-56    A. 


Stations  . 


.r' 


7.30  p. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing:   Snnday,  Nov.   16,   1890,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats  and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and   San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40,  g.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  M. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  h.  m. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  A.  M.;  2,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55»  9-3°  a.  m.;  12.45,  3.40.  5.05  P-  "-;  Saturdays  only—An 

extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M.J  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco ;  Week  Days— 6.50. 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. io,  4.05,  5.30  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05   a.  m.;  12.40, 

4-°5i  5-3o,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


3.30  P.   M 
5.00  P.    M 


9.30  A.  M 
5.00  P.    M 


7.40    A.   M, 
3.30  P.    M. 


7-40    A.   M.  8.00    A.   M 
5.OO   P.    M.  5.OO    P.    M 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Week 

DAV5. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


10.40A.M.    8.50A.M. 

6.05  P.  M.   10.30  A.  M. 
7  ■  25  P.  M.     6.05  P.  M. 


IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Guemeville. 


3.30  p.    m.  5.00  P.   M. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

Sebastopol. 


6  05  p.  M. 


6.05  P.  M. 


IO.40 A,  M.     8.5OA.M. 
■    6.05  P.  M.     6.05  P.  M. 


i  IO.40  A.  M.  10.30  / 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
ami  Harriett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto, 
Capella,  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City,  HydesviJle,  Eureka,  Booneville,  and  Greenville. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Litton  Springs,  $3.60;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  to 
Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah,  86.75;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  W 
Sonoma,  81. so;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg.  $2.25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82.40 ;  to  Cloverdale.  83  I  to  Ukiah,  84. so ; 
to  Hopland,  83.80;  to  Sebastopol,  $1.80;  to  Guemeville, 
$2.50;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  $1.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Art. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  a  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  m.,  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  «,  April   15,  30,  May  is.  ]0. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Hay,  Wednesday!, 
9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa>  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  75th  of" 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mi 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  I 
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ARGONAUT. 


April  6,  1891. 


Foreign  nations  accuse  Americans  of  a  lack  of 
patriotism.  They  say  that  on  the  subject  of  na- 
tional glory  we  are  indifferent  and  phlegmatic  ; 
that  we  do  not  honor  our  heroes  ;  that  we  haggle 
over  the  pensions  to  be  given  to  the  widows  of  our 
great  men  ;  that  we  lack  the  capacity  for  reverence; 
and  that  we  fail  to  resent  the  sneering  comment  and 
criticism  of  the  itinerant  European. 

To  a  person  visiting  the  California  Theatre  dur- 
ing the  past  two  weeks,  it  would  seem  that  this  ac- 
cusation is  true.  There,  large  and  presumably  in- 
telligent audiences  appear  to  derive  the  keenest 
pleasure  in  hearing  that  all  American  politicians  are 
thieves  and  liars  ;  that  honesty  in  Congress  or  the 
Senate  is  an  unknown  quantity  ;  that  the  man  who 
has  the  most  effrontery,  hardihood,  and  unscrupu- 
lousness  "gets  there "  every  time  ;  that  to  be  decent 
and  honorable  is  to  be  a  fool  or  a  sentimentalist ; 
that  money  can  buy  any  man  in  the  United  States  ; 
that  the  more  you  lie  the  smarter  you  are  and  the 
greater  your  reward  on  this  terrestrial  sphere  ;  that 
women  who  invite  aged  congressmen  to  kiss  them 
and  then  practice  black-mail,  with  the  aid  of  an  ac- 
complice and  a  Kodak,  are  simply  "too  cute  for 
anything"  ;  and  that  manners,  society,  and  politics, 
in  this  unfortunate  republic,  are  rottener  than  the 
state  of  Denmark. 

The  California  Theatre  audiences  hear  all  this 
with  unshaken  calmness — in  fact,  they  appear  to  ap- 
prove and  indorse  it.  When  Brander  is  elected  to 
Congress  he  is  displeased  and  annoyed.  One  of 
his  henchmen  remarks  that  he  must  accept  his  elec- 
tion with  a  good  grace,  "as  we  want  an  honest 
man  in  Congress."  To  which  the  new  member  re- 
sponds that  he  does  not  want  to  be  the  first.  Gen- 
eral laughter  hails  this  sally,  which  seems  to  afford 
the  spectators  rich  amusement.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  resentment  toward  the  sentiment. 
Yet  in  New  York,  a  city  quite  as  cosmopolitan  as 
San  Francisco,  the  remark  made  by  the  lover  in 
"A  Parisian  Romance,"  that  "  in  America  you  can 
do  anything  you  like  and  no  one  minds,"  was  dis- 
tinctly hissed. 

The  excuse  to  be  offered  for  San  Franciscan  audi- 
ences is  that  they  are  cosmopolitan  and  can  not  be 
expected,  en  bloc,  to  cherish  very  violent  American 
sentiments.  Irishmen,  Australians,  Mexicans,  and 
English  may  be  justified  in  finding  amusement  in 
hearing  that  all  American  institutions  are  rotten 
and  all  American  politicians  corrupt.  But  the 
Americans  who  thoroughly  enjoy  this  sort  of  thing, 
who  think  it  a  howling  joke  to  hear  themselves 
jeered  at  as  consistently  dishonest  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  are  the  type  of  Americans  who  are  of  as 
much  account  to  the  world  generally  as  the  fifth 
wheel  on  the  wagon,  and  who,  "in  these  piping 
times  of  peace,"  take  the  harmlessly  idiotic  form  of 
anglomaniacs. 

Mr.  Hoyt,  in  defense  of  his  play,  places  a  little  note 
at  the  top  of  the  programme,  in  which  he  says  that  if 
there  should  be  anything  untruthful  in  the  piece,  he 
hopes  that  there  will  be  much  that  is  amusing.  It  is 
cheering  to  see  that  Mr.  Hoyt's  conscience  appears 
to  have  pricked  him  just  a  little.  It  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, too,  that  his  attitude  in  writing  and  producing 
such  a  libel  on  American  manners  was  that  of  one 
who  burlesques  current  abuses.  Mr.  Hoyt  probably 
looks  upon  himself  as  a  regulator  and  corrector  of 
public  morals.  This  is  all  very  well  when  treating 
such  homely  and  domestic  subjects  as  the  plumber, 
Irish  servants,  the  cast-iron  loaf  of  the  young  house- 
wife, the  society  reporteress,  etc.  But  in  "  A  Texas 
Steer"  he  has  overstepped  the  bounds.  He  has  cast 
what  consideration  for  good  taste  he  possesses  en- 
tirely to  the  winds.  He  has  assumed  the  attitude  of 
the  English  resident,  who,  living  in  the  United  States, 
living  on  the  United  States,  forcing  the  United 
States  to  support  him  when  his  own  country  failed 
to  do  so,  goes  up  and  down  abusing  the  country 
that  has  given  him  a  home  and  a  welcome,  abusing 
the  people  who  have  extended  the  right-hand  of  fel- 
lowship toward  him,  abusing  the  institutions  that 
have  made  it  possible  for  him  to  live  comfortably 
and  prosperously. 

Mr.  Hoyt  might  be  reprimanded  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Full-Private  James,  of  poetic  fame  :  "  If  this 
is  a  joke,  Full-Private  James,  'tis  a  joke  oi  doubtful 
taste."  Mr.  Hoyt's  jokes  are  all  of  rather  a  heroic 
order.  He  says  that  he  writes  for  the  masses,  and 
it  is  well  known  that  the  masses'  taste  in  jokes  is 
somewhat  similar  to  George  the  Third's  taste  in  oys- 
ters. Mr.  Hoyt,  in  order  to  please  the  masses, 
deals  in  robust  jests  such  as  that  perpetrated  by 
th°.  witty  man  in  the  story,  who,  on  hearing  his 
wife  say,  one  unclouded  but  starless  night,  that 
she  could  not  see  any  stars,  fetched  her  a  stun- 
ning blow  on  the  side  of  the  head   that   knocked 


her  flat,  and  then  asked  her  if  she  did  not  see  stars 
by  the  dozen. 

One  of  the  jokes  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  latest  work  is  that 
of  a  negro  politician's  career.  In  order  to  elect  Mr. 
Brander  for  Congress  the  negro  vote  is  necessary. 
To  obtain  this,  Mr.  Brander's  young  and  lovely 
daughter  Bossy,  a  sweet  thing  generally  alluded  to 
as  a  "  wild  prairie  rose,"  in  collusion  with  one  of  the 
henchmen,  promises  the  head  negro  politician  of  the 
district  the  post  of  Minister  to  Dahomey  if  he  will 
secure  the  negro  vote  for  Brander.  Brander  is 
elected  and  goes  to  Washington.  There  the  Minis- 
ter to  Dahomey  turns  up,  hungry  for  his  ministry. 
He  is  derided,  and  finally  told  that  there  is  no  such 
post  as  Dahomey — the  whole  thing  was  a  fraud. 
Miss  Bossy  tells  it  as  a  good  joke.  It  is  irresistibly 
funny,  and  they  all  laugh  uproariously  as  the  discom- 
fited darkey  is  being  kicked  down  the  stairs  with  a 
series  of  loud  thuds.  Later  on  he  appears  in  rags, 
starving,  and  broken-down.  This  is  more  joke. 
Brander  gets  him  a  position  as  Head  Emptier  of  the 
Waste-Paper  Baskets,  and  thus  he  ends.  It  is  all 
deliciously  humorous. 

At  first,  you  think  that,  of  course,  Brander,  the 
noble  Texan  cattle-king,  is  going  to  go  to  Washington 
to  revolutionize  things — going  to  be  the  one  honest 
man  in  this  modern  Sodom,  going  to  carry  all  before 
him  with  the  bluff  and  breezy  honesty  and  independ- 
ence of  the  great  South- West.  But  you  are  quite 
mistaken.  He  is  a  great  deal  too  "  fly  "  for  that  sort 
of  nonsense.  No  sentimentality  for  him — he,  like 
every  one  else,  is  out  for  what  he  can  get.  Revolu- 
tionizing society  is  not  in  the  least  in  his  line — 
"every  man  for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the 
hindermost,"  is  Mr.  Brander's  theory.  And  then  he 
talks  of  "Massachusetts  having  its  Putnam  and 
Texas  its  Houston."  That  is  going  just  a  trifle  too 
far.  He  has  a  secretary — a  young  man  whom  he 
engages  because  he  seems  so  attractively  unprin- 
cipled and  smart — a  necessary  man  for  a  rising 
Texan  congressman.  When  the  three  Texan  mem- 
bers of  the  investigating  committee  appear  upon  the 
scene,  breaking  in  upon  the  seclusion  of  a  reckerchi 
dinner,  Mrs.  Brander  gives  this  necessary  and  inval- 
uable young  man  a  roll  of  bills  and  tells  him  to  get 
the  investigating  committee  "  drunk — get  them  par- 
alyzed," says  this  refined  and  elegant  person.  They 
get  paralyzed,  it  appears,  and  do  their  best  to  par- 
alyze everybody  else. 

Bossy  herself— Miss  Flora  Walsh — might  be  made 
a  very  pretty  and  attractive  figure.  But  she  is  coarse 
and  callous  in  the  extreme.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
fresh  and  daring  charm  of  the  West  about  her.  She 
is  as  sharp  and  keen  as  if  she  had  been  brought  up 
between  four  brink"  walls  and  never  seen  the  great 
prairie,  with  its  sheen  of  waving  grass  dipping  to  the 
passing  winds,  or  felt  the  strong,  pure  air  that  swept 
with  glistening  undulations  aqjoss  that  grassy  sea. 
Bossy  is  like  Joey  B. — "  devilish  sly."  There  is  one 
scene  in  the  play  in  which  she  is  natural,  attractive, 
and  charming — the  one  where  she  banishes  her  lover, 
seeing  that  he  is  ashamed  of  her  want  of  polish. 
This  is  the  best  scene  in  the  play,  the  only  one 
touched  with  human  feeling,  and  in  which  the  hard 
and  cruel  humor  of  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  absent. 
Bossy  here,  for  a  fleeting"  moment,  is  a  real  Western 
girl — brave,  proud,  independent,  frank,  and  true. 
She  resents  the  slight  she  has  received  with  dignity 
and  pride.  Later,  when  she  becomes  civilized,  she 
is  not  half  so  nice,  being  transformed  into  a  Kate 
Greenaway  damsel  who  talks  Texan  slang  and  is 
complacently  satisfied  with  her  own  elegance.  Like 
manv  women  who  undergo  this  metamorphosis,  she 
seems  to  have  been  able  to  catch  nothing  but  the 
faults  of  the  women  of  society,  and  to  have  failed  to 
assimilate  any  of  their  good  points. 

Regarding  the  play  superficially,  it  has  the  thin- 
ness of  all  Mr.  Hoyt's  pieces,  but  it  has  a  great  deal 
of  wit  in  the  dialogue.  There  is  no  end  to  it,  as  a 
play.  It  might  just  as  well  have  stopped  in  the 
middle  or  have  gone  on  for  two  or  three  more  acts. 
It  is  more  a  series  of  light  sketches  than  a  well-con- 
structed farce  comedy.  But  the  people  talk  well 
and  occasionally  wittily.  If  Mr.  Hoyt,  with  his 
talent  for  writing  good  dialogue,  had  an  equal  talent 
for  constructing  characters  that  were  human  and 
had  at  least  one  touch  of  nature  in  them,  he  would 
write  an  exceedingly  humorous  and  attractive  com- 
edy. If  he  would  transform  the  Texan  cattle-king 
into  a  decent  member  of  society,  he  would  introduce 
a  vein  of  interest  in  his  piece  which  is  to-day  lack- 
ing. As  it  now  stands,  there  is  nobody  in  the  cast 
in  whom  the  audience  can  feel  interested. 

But  such  success  as  "  A  Texas  Steer  "  has  had  is 
due  more  than  anything  else  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  company.  It  is  a  good  company.  The  men 
especially  are  unusually  bright,  and  all  act  with  a 
sort  of  spirited  vivacity  that  suits  the  frothy  nature 
of  the  piece.  The  Minister  to  Dahomey  is  capitally 
done  by  Mr.  Bray.  He  has  caught  the  lazy,  darkey 
swagger  to  perfection,  the  childish  simplicity,  and 
the  suggestion  of  melancholy  that  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  the  negro  character.  The  women  are 
bright,  but  are  not  so  successful  in  their  rules  as  the 
men.  Miss  Flora  Walsh  is  pretty  and  piquant,  but 
rather  more  fitted  to  musical  burlesque  than  to 
farce  comedy. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Hoft,  in  an  attempt  to  make  a 
humorous  caricature  of  our  ways  and  manners,  has 
perpetrated  a  false  and  unpleasant  lampoon.  It 
would  be  hard  to  believe,  after  having  seen  this  play, 
that  its  author  can  be  an  American.  Yet  any  one 
who  has  heard  Mr.  Hoyt  make  a  speech  will  be  in- 


clined to  think  that  he  must  hail  from  somewhere  in 
this  republic.  If  that  is  the  case,  he  ought,  before 
having  composed  his  "  Texas  Steer,"  to  have  remem- 
bered the  Scotch  proverb  that  "it's  an  ugly  bird 
that  betrays  its  own  nest."  G.  B. 


The  long-deferred  production  of  "The  Gypsy 
Baron "  will  be  given  at  the  Tivoli  by  the  stock 
company  on  Monday  night,  April  6lh  ;  Musin  gives 
his  third  and  last  concert  at  the  Baldwin  to-morrow 
night  (Sunday,  April  5th);  "The  Country  Fair,'' 
Cleveland's  Consolidated  Minstrels,  and  "  Under 
the  Gaslight"  are  also  changes;  and  "A  Texas 
Steer  "  begins  its  third  and  last  week. 


The  skating-rink  at  the  Pavilion  is  steadily  grow- 
ing in  popularity.  In  addition  to  the  skaters,  large 
numbers  of  spectators  are  attracted  there  each  even- 
ing by  the  special  features  so  liberally  provided  by 
the  management. 

In  place  of  that  constantly  tired-out  feeling,  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla  will  give  you  strength. 


—  What  a  large  variety  of  combinations 
and  styles  !  This  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all 
customers  after  looking  at  the  stock  of  ladies'  fine 
blouses  and  shirts  at  Fratinger's,  and,  as  blouses 
and  shirts  are  the  thing  this  season  for  the  sea-side 
and  country,  Fratinger  &  Co.  have  given  them 
special  attention  and  can  guarantee  to  suit  even  the 
most  fastidious  ideas.  Fratinger's  Cloak  and  Suit 
House,  105  Kearny  Street. 


—  Mme.  McGuire,  707  Sutter  St.,  designer 
of  evening,  reception,  and  wedding  gowns.  Im- 
porter of  high-class  novelties  in  dress  goods  and 
trimmings,  also  the  "  Fasso  Corset,"  which  is  un- 
equaled  as  to  perfection  of  form  and  fit. 


—  A    YOUNG     WOMAN     FROM    HOLLAND,  SPEAK- 

ing  four  languages  and  having  experience,  desires 
a  position  as  housekeeper  in  a  school,  hotel,  or  fam- 
ily, or  as  nursery  governess,  or  any  position  not 
menial.     Inquire  at  714  Bush  Street,  for  ' '  Holland." 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


GKASD  OPERA  HOUSE. 


TUESDAY  EVENING  APRIL  7th,  1891 

Society  Amateur  Performance 


GIROFLE-GIROFLA! 

FOR  THE  EENEF1T  OF  THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 
ART  ASSOCIATION. 

TICKETS,  S3. 50    EACH, 

At  430  Pine  Street,  and  at  Sherman,  Clay  & 
Co.'s  Music  Store. 

BALDWIN    THEATRE ! 

Sunday,   April    5th,   GRAND 

Farewell  Orchestral  Sacred  Concert 

—  BY  — 

OVIDE    MUSIN! 

The  Great  Violin  Virtuoso.  Supported  by  his  own 
company  of  Solo  Artists,  and  a  Selected  Orchestra  of  30 
Musicians  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Aucust  Hinrichs. 

Seats  now  on  sale  at  Baldwin  Theatre  box  office. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  Evening,  Complete  Opera, 

TLm.A-    !F  -A.  V  O  H.  I  T  -A-  ! 

^  ii  L  1  t.l-I"  as  Fernando, 

Sunday  Evening,  by  Request, 

PATIENCE! 

Monday  Evening,  April  6th, 
&YFSY    BAR.Q3XT! 

Popular  Prices 35  and  GO  cents. 

TWO  EVENINGS  WITH 

Charlotte  Perkins  Stetson 

UNDER  THE   AUSPICES  OP 

THE  WOMEN'S  PKESS    ASSOCIATION, 
IRVING    HALL 

Tuesday,  April  7,  8  P.  M.      Frirlay,  April  10. 
Admission.  50  Cents- 

OLYMPIAN 

ROLLER  SKATING  RINK 

(  Entire  Mechanics'  Pavilion.) 

BALL-BEARING   SKATES   REDUCED. 

Gentlemen's,  per  pair. *8  00 

Ladies',  per  pair 7  00 

„       „.         )  Ladies' 2B 

For  Hire.  j-  Gentlemeu*8 30 

SATURDAY     EVENING,    APRIL    4th, 

The  Race  of  all   Nations,  also  the   Fourth  and   Last  Heat 
of  Amateur  Races 

FOR  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

For  elegant  Gold  and  Silver  Medals. 

Pacific  Skating  Club  and  the  Bay  City 
Wheelmen  will  occupy  the  Rink  every  Mon- 
day evening. 

Public  admitted  as  spectators  only.  Ad- 
mission 50  cents  on  fills  occasion.  Appli- 
cations for  membership  received  at  room 
18,  Flood  Building. 

Special  Attractions  each  evening. 


No  Limit ! 
No  Reserve ! 


At  AUCTION 


THURSDAY, 


PKIL  9,  1801    111 


THURSDAY   A 

At  12  o'clock  M„  at  the 

REAL-ESTATE    EXCHANGI 

16    POST    STREET, 


Superb  Lots 


Western  Addition  Block 
593, 

ONLY    TWO    BLOCKS 

FROM 

The  Main  Entrance  to 

GOLDEN   GATE   PARK 

And  ou  the  Line  of  the   Great 
and  Fashionable  Boulevard, 

BAKER    STREET 

ALSO 

Fronting  Grove,  Felton,  and  Lyon  Sts. 
THESE  GRAND  LOTS 

Are  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  popular  section  of  the 
city,  where  hundreds  of  costly  dwellings  and  business  blocks 
have  been  erected  within  a  short  space  of  time,  and  where 
the  march  of  improvement  is  onward  and  the  trend  of  values 
is  ever  upward,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  such 
lots  will  surely  bring  four  or  five  times  their  present  value. 

Three  Cable  Lines  within  One  Block. 

This  property  is  most  advantageously  situated  with  regard  I1 
to  cable  cars  ;  the  McAllister  Street  lin;  being  one  block  to  |: 
the  north,  the  Hayes  Street  road  the  same  distance  to  the  ji 
south,  and  the  great  Omnibus  system,  from  Ellis  and  Market  I 
Streets  down  Broderick,  passing  also  within  one  block  of  if 

The  Great  100-Foot  Boulevard. 

Baker  Street,  which  makes  the  eastern  frontage  of  this 
block,  is  zoo  feel  in  width  and  is  forever  the  grand  driveway 
to  the  Park,  the  main  entrance  to  which  is  only  two  blocks 
distant  from  these  lots,  at  Fell  and  Baker  Streets.  This 
street,  as  well  as  Fulton,  Grove,  and  Lyon  Streets,  have  all ' 
been  sewered  around  the  block  we  offer. 

Extra  Large  Lots. 

We  call  the  attention  of  purchasers  to  the  liberal  subdivi- 
sion made  of  this  property,  the  lots  being  all  unusually  large 
in  both  frontage  and  depth.  This  is  one  of  the  last  unsuo- 
divided  blocks  in  this  district,  and  consequendy  one  of  the 
last  chances  you  will  have  to  buy  such  lots  at  public  auc- 
tion, 

LIBERAL   TERMS. 

TERMS  OF  SALE— One-third  cash;  balance  in  one  and 
two  years,  with  interest  on  deferred  payments  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum. 

Title  Guaranteed  Perfect 

By  the  California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company,  and 
a  policy  of  insurance  will  be  issued  to  each  purchaser  at  the 
rate  of  Ten  (io)  Dollars  per  lot. 

Remember  tlie  elate  of  sale  !  No  Limit  1  No 
Reserve  1  Easy  Terms  !  Title  Perfect!  Loca-  ■ 
tion  Extraordinary  !  Lots  ready  for  bnildiugt 
Streets  all  sewered. 

DON'T  MISS  THIS  OPPORTUNITY ! 

The  Cleanest  Proposition  Ottered 
in  Years. 

Kor  Maps,  Catalogues,  and  further  particulars,  apply  to 

McAFEE,  BALDWIN  &  HAMMOND, 

10  Montgomery  Street. 
Or, 


-•£ 


I.  STRANSItlKGER  &  CO., 

3SGJ4  Montgomery  Street, 


April  6,  iSgi. 


THE         ARC  ON  AUT. 


The  Pelton  Water  Wheel 


1  Gives  tlie  Highest  Efficiency  of  any  "Wheel  in 
the  "World.     Over  1,300  in  Use. 

I  Affords  the  most  simple  and  reliable  power  for  all  mining 
and  manufacturing  machinery.  Adapted  to  heads  running 
from  20  up  to  2,000  or  more  feet.     From  20  to  30  per  cent. 

(  better  results  guaranteed   than  can  be  produced  from  any 

I  Wheel  in  the  country. 

ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION. 
The  advantages  the  Pelton  Wheel  affords  in  the  way  of  a 

1  uniform  and  reliable  power,  close  regulation,  and  the  facility 

I  of  adaptation  to  varying  condition^  of  speed  and  pressure, 
have  brought  it  into  special  prominence  and  extensive  use 

I  for  this  class  of  work.  All  applications  should  state  amount 
and  head  of  water,  power  required,  and  for  what  purpose, 

j  with  approximate  length  of  pipeline.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CO. 

;  131-123  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.SA. 
Xs ELTON    -TO7-ATER    3VI0TORS, 

,  Varying  from  the  fraction  of  1  up  to  15  and  20-horse  power, 
I  unequaled  for  all  light-running  machinery.  Warranted  to 
.  develop  a  given  amount  of  power  with  one-half  the  water 
i  required  by  any  other.     Send  for  Motor  Circular.     Address 


S  A  US  AUTO! 

The  SAUSAUTO 1AND  AND  FERRY  GO. 

:  Offers  for  Sale  In  Subdivisions,  suited  to  all 

seekers  of  Suburban  Homes, 

-:-    900    ACRES    -:- 

—  OF  ITS  — 

Weil-Known  Lands  in  Sausalito, 

(  Five  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  the  fast  ferry-steamer 
I  San  Rafael,  25  minutes  from  wharf  to  wharf,  14  trips 
i  each  day  ;  20  railroad  trains  daily  pass  over  the  whole  bay 
.  front  of  three  miles,  with  stations  convenient  to  different 
I  sections. 

I  Constant  and  plentiful  supply  of  Spring  Water,  for  all 
;  purposes,  furnished  by  the  company  at  moderate  charges. 
\  Diversified  Scenery,  unequaled  in  any  locality  around  San 

Francisco —H  ills,  Valleys,  Bay  in  front,  etc. 
j  Yachting,  Boating,  Fishing,  Bathlnc, 

Handsome  Residence  Buildings, 

Gardens,  Trees,  Flowers. 

AH    conveniences  for  comfortable  and   economical    living. 

Butchers,  bakers,  grocers,  laundries,  schools,  churches,  etc. 

The  lands  are    subdivided    into    lots   of   various   shapes 
and  sizes,  conforming  to  the  lay  of  the  ground. 
Residence  Lots,  50x120,  60x100,  and  various 
Villa  Lots,  J^  acre,  1  acre,  and  upwards. 
Water  Lots,  25x100  and  100  feet  square. 
Tide- Land  Blocks,  240x400. 
Tracts  (susceptible  of  subdivision),  10  to  25  acres. 

Prices  Reasonable.     Terms  Liberal. 

Maps  and  all  information  at  the  company's  offices: 
In  San  Francisco,  419  California  Street,  Room  26. 
In  Sausalito,  Water  Street,  in  front  of  company's  wharf. 

ROBERT  GEORGE,  Secretary. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps'S  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  Properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast- tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
,  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
I  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."—  Cmtl  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

.    Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 

682  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  lo  Order  a  Specialty. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOHD  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


If  you  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  juiciest, 

MACKEREL 

You  ever  saw,  you  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER  &  CO.'S, 

36  and  28  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  That  boy  has  the  making  of  a  politician  in  him." 
"  What  makes  you  think  so?"    "  He's  Irish."—  Life, 

Judge—  "What  is  your  Christian  name,  Mr. 
Glim?"  Glim—  "Robert  Iogersoll."  Judge  — 
"  What !  Do  you  call  that  a  Christian  name?"— 
Life. 

Rose  (on  the  divan)—"  I  think  1 11  say  yes.  It  is 
better  to  marry  a  man  you  respect  than  one  you 
adore."  Dolly—"  But  it's  so  much  easier  to  love 
men  than  to  respect  them." — Life. 

Weeks — "  Well,  how  are  things  over  in  Boston  ? 
Have  they  named  any  new  pie  Aristotle  yet?" 
Wenlman—"  Ko-o  ;  but  I  heard  a  man  there  ask 
for  a  Plato  soup."— Christian  Register. 

S/ie — "  Don't  you  feel  a  draught  over  there,  near  the 
window?"  He  (taking  the  hint)— "  I  don't  know 
but  I  do.  What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  :  pull 
the  blind  down  or  move  over  nearer  to  you  ?  "  She — 
"  Both."— Life. 

"Shall  I  shovel  off  the  sidewalk,  ma'am?"  in- 
quired the  boy  with  the  snow-shovel.  "  No  ;  I  may 
need  the  sidewalk  again,"  replied  the  good  woman, 
who  happened  to  be  a  Vassar  graduate  ;  "  you  may 
remove  the  snow,  however." — Bazar. 

Mrs.  Upton — "  Henry,  I  want  you  to  discharge 
your  type-writer  girl.  She  was  out  last  evening  in 
bad  company."  Mr.  Upton  —  "Why,  my  dear, 
how—  er— do  you  know?"  Mrs.  Upton— "Oh,  I 
know  all  about  it.     I  saw  you."— New  York  Sun. 

Two  voices:  Voice  from  downstairs — "Eddie, 
dear,  aren't  you  going  to  get  up  ?  It's  getting  late." 
£ddie—"Yes'm,"  (Sinks  smilingly  into  a  doze.) 
Another  voice  [five  minutes  later)— "  EDWARD  !  " 
Ed-ward—  "Yes,  sir!"  (Skips  lightly  from  his 
couch.) — Puck. 

Husband  (just  married)— "  You  want  to  know 
what  I  like  best  ?  Of  all  things,  I  like  liver-dump- 
lings, sauerkraut,  and  blood  -  sausages."  Wife — 
"Oh,  for  shame,  Adolph  !  So  prosaic  and  com- 
mon." Husband — "  Can  I  help  it  if  such  divine 
tasting  things  have  prosaic  names?"  —  Fliegende 
Blatter. 

Modern  divorce  methods  :  Lawyer — "  Do  you  live 
with  your  husband?"  Witness — "  No,  sir."  Law- 
yer—  "Are  you  divorced?"  Witness — "I  don't 
know."  Lawyer— "  Eh  ?  What's  that?  You  don't 
know?"  Witness — "Certainly  not;  my  husband 
never  takes  me  into  his  confidence." — New  York 
Weekly. 

She — "  Isn't  it  horrible  about  Mrs.  Tinsley  ?"  He 
— "  Yes  ;  what  could  have  induced  her  to  elope  with 
her  butler  ?  "  She—"  That's  the  saddest  part  of  it. 
She  called  at  her  husband's  office  and  was  told  that 
he  had  gone  to  the  matinee  with  his  type-writer. 
That  caused  it  all.  And  now  it  turns  out  that  his 
type-writer  was  a  man." — Chicago  News. 

Senior  partner — "Look  here,  Mr.  Sheeply,  the 
first  of  January  you  came  to  me  and  said  you  were 
thinking  seriously  0$  getting  married,  and  on  the 
strength  of  that  I  gave  you  a  raise  in  your  salary. 
What's  the  matter  ?  Aren't  you  going  to  get  mar- 
ried?" Sheeply — "No,  sir.  I  thought  so  seriously 
of  it  that  I  concluded  I  wouldn't." — Bazar. 

George — "What's  the  matter,  Jack?  You  look 
blue."  Jack — "All  the  fellows  are  saving  money 
during  Lent  for  a  summer  vacation,  and  I  have  to 
go  right  along  buying  theatre,  opera,  and  concert 
tickets,  to  say  nothing  of  other  luxuries."  George — 
"Why  can't  you  save  as  well  as  they?"  Jack — 
"  My  girl  is  an  agnostic." — New  York  Weekly. 

Answers-to-queries  man  —  "Here  is  a  question 
from  a  fellow  who  wants  to  know  the  name  of  Mrs. 
James  Brown  Potter's  husband.  Any  of  you  know  ?  " 
Sporting  editor  (with  a  severe  effort  of  the  memory) 
— "  Potter,  isn't  it  ?  "  Answers-to-queries  man  (after 
some  reflection) — "  I  think  you  are  right."  (Writes 
"  His  name  is  Potter,"  and  hangs  question  and  an- 
swer on  the  hook.) — Chicago  Tribune. 

The  policeman  was  seen  lo  start  suddenly,  as  if 
from  a  deep  reverie.  After  going  to  the  patrol-box 
and  turning  in  his  call,  he  returned  to  the  gas-lamp 
and  proceeded  to  carefully  adjust  something  that  he 
took  from  his  overcoat  pocket.  Then  he  replaced 
it,  and,  placidly  resting  his  head  against  the  lamp- 
post, was  heard  to  murmur  :  "  Begorrah,  thim 
alarrum-clocks  doos  be  a  gret  t'ing  fur  the  foorce." 
—  Washington  Post. 

"  Well,  good-night,  Miss  A— — ,"  said  a  young 
man,  the  other  evening,  to  a  Dwighlville  girl  whom 
he  was  visiting  ;  "  1  think  it's  better  for  me  to  go. 
I  feel  certain  that  if  I  stay  two  minutes  longer  I 
shall  be  indiscreet  enough   to  kiss  you."     "Well, 

good-night,  Mr.    F ,"  replied  the  girl;  "oh,  by 

the  way,"  she  added,  "  I  want  to  show  you  my  new 
sachet-bag  before  you  go.  It  will  only  take  a 
couple  of  minutes."  It  is  only  necessary  to  state 
that  the  young  man  in  question  is  the  possessor  of  a 
bright  intellect,  and  he  quickly  embraced  the  situa- 
tion, and  we  can  further  assert  that  the  girl  was  in  it. 
—Binghamton  Republican. 


Do  not  he  awake  nights  and  cough  !  Ayer's 
Cherry  Pectoral  will  relieve  the  cough  and  induce  a 
good  night's  rest. 


STEINWAY 

&JSQNS- 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYTo.,  206-208  Post 

-:-        THE    FAMOUS        -:- 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,   Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Strangers  and  Tourista  arriving  in  ihe  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  tlie  best  restaurants*  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Sireet  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose  depot. 

-:-      HOTEL    PLEASAXTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 

Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  5.58°/,  on  term  deposits;  and 
^t.OO  ja  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  Luc.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.  Open  Saturday  evenings. 

PALACEJ40TEL. 

Tlie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Eartbqaake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  U 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  Illuminated  by 
electric  light,  Its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guest*  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ISFOItCCI!.  FULLER  KSK  CO.  I 


GONSUMPTIGN. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
Btanding  nave  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  f  aitii 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FttEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  1SI  Penrl  St.,  N    V- 


SPRING 
STYLE 


a 


The"  Styles 


SpringiSiMimer 

1891. 


HATS! 

Now  introduced  at  the  stores  of 

C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

332-336  Kearny  St.,  and  1214  Market  St. 

The   Largest  Stock  to   choose   from,    the   Finest  Hats  and   the   Lowest  Possible    Prices. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS  OF  THE  DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


By  Mrs. 
A  Life  In- 
Bargain," 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY." 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't," 
terest,"   "Maid,   Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton' 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."     By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "  A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"    "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 
"MISSING- A    YOUNG    GIRL."      By    Flor- 


ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake/'  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duchess, 

author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy'  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain : 

"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."     By  John 

Strange  Winter,  auihor  of   "  homlc*\  li.iby."  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  tlie  postage. 
Subscribers  arc  entitled  to  the   privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grnnt  Aveuue.  San  Francisco. 


KHABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


"INDEPENDENT"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  hard-rubber  FOUNTAIN  HOLDER,  with  best 
quality  GOLD  PEN.  Carried  In  tlie  pocket  and 
ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.      Price.  SI  BO  aud  up. 

STYLO  PEN,  writes  from  a  ROUND  POINT.  81. oo 
aud  up.        Send  Tor  catalogue  and  particulars, 

J.Y.ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  Yolk 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 


Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUH.DING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  bun." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

—A    DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  yonr 
investment. 


Office 


23  ze^ojst  ST- 


EAGLESONS 

Spring  Novelties 


NECK  DRESS, 

NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 

BELTS,  SCARFS,  Etc. 

748  and  750  Market  Street. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  sltin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  M  AYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


DAlSy    WAGON 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co., 


San    Francisco 
or  Fresno. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper, 

IT  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 400  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

£3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Ste.,  8.  F. 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


WGAUGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER*  CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
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The  revelations  since  the  killing  of  the  eleven  prisoners  in 
e  New  Orleans  prison,  which  have  come  from  home  sources 
d  from  abroad — from  Italy  itself  largely — approve  the 
tion  of  the  government  at  Washington  and  attest  the  pro- 
iety  of  general  American  sentiment.  On  the  flush  of  the 
oment,  when  the  shooting  of  the  Italians  in  New  Orleans 
is  made  known  to  the  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  by 
e  scant  wording  of  a  telegram,  he  immediately  dispatched 
e  matter  to  his  government  and  demanded  his  recall.  The 
sh  act  was  of  discourtesy  to  the  United  States,  agreeably  to 
e  ruling  mode  in  diplomacy.     Signor  Fava  was  singularly 


hasty,  and  his  abruptness  has  caused  his  own  prostration  in 
health  and  the  entanglement  which  Italy  now  strives  to  avoid 
by  ample  explanations  to  the  government  at  Washington. 

The  important  matter  in  all  this  affair,  in  which  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  concerned — and  in  this  republic  the 
people  are  the  government — is  that  a  foreign  power  unloads 
upon  our  shores  its  deported  vagabonds,  paupers,  and  crim- 
inals, and  afterward  calls  our  government  to  account,  in  the 
event  that  any  of  them  shall  meet  the  penalty  of  their  mis- 
deeds in  this  country  at  the  hands  of  an  outraged  and  indig- 
nant community.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  attempt 
control  over  communities — that  is  for  the  sovereign  States. 
Foreign  governments,  which  exercise  supreme  authority 
throughout  their  empires  and  kingdoms,  mistake  this  com- 
manding distinction*  of  the  American  Republic,  dividing  the 
line  of  authority  between  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
State  governments. 

But  enough  has  come  out  of  this  complication  between  the 
United  States  and  Italy,  precipitated  by  the  affair  at  New 
Orleans,  to  impress  upon  the  people  of  this  republic  the  abso- 
lute essentiality  of  revision  and  amendment  of  the  laws  which 
regulate  and  govern  immigration  and  naturalization.  As  these 
laws  are,  the  ravaging  hordes  of  Genghis  Khan  and  the  leprous 
tribes  of  all  the  Old  World  can  be  thrust  and  dumped  upon 
our  shores.  The  founders  of  the  republic  opened  the  doors 
to  the  oppressed,  who  escaped  tyranny  to  embrace  liberty. 
They  never  intended  to  throw  open  the  gates  to  admit  the 
rush  of  the  outcasts  and  fugitives,  the  vile  and  the  criminal, 
the  infamous  and  the  diseased,  who  made  escape  or  were  forci- 
bly deported  from  their  own  country.  The  tim;  for  strong 
corrective  has  come.  The  next  Congress  should  '  se  heroic 
treatment.  Party  is  not  in  it.  The  republic  demands  it. 
The  American  people,  the  citizens  of  every  State,  feel  the 
great  emergency  and  will  insist  upon  the  abatement  of  the 
evil. 

The  Argonaut  has  taken  strong  ground  and  held  vigorous 
position  upon  the  subject.  The  late  affair  at  New  Orleans 
and  the  later  troubles  in  Western  Pennsylvania  emphasize 
that  for  which  the  Argonaut  has  contended.  Stop  this  immi- 
gration of  the  paupers  and  the  outcasts,  the  vagabonds  and 
the  vicious  and  criminal  of  foreign  lands.  Close  the  gates  of 
every  ocean  port  and  guard  the  lines  of  the  frontiers  against 
their  entrance.  The  American  people  invite  the  lovers  of 
liberty,  not  the  licentious  ;  they  welcome  the  decent  immi- 
grant, not  the  knavish  and  vile. 

The  instance  of  the  New  Orleans  shooting  is  a  sufficient 
warning.  The  Italians  in  that  city,  here  in  San  Francisco, 
and  throughout  the  whole  country,  rose  and  foamed  in  utter- 
ance against  the  charge  that  the  Mafia  existed  in  the  United 
States,  or  had  any  part  in  the  assassination  of  Chief  of  Police 
Hennessy.  It  was  as  the  denial  of  Cain  of  the  killing  of 
Abel.  They  knew,  every  denouncer  of  them  all,  that  they 
were  uttering  falsehood  to  conceal  the  inexorable  fact.  The 
Mafia  does  exist  in  the  United  States — in  every  populous  city 
of  the  republic.  The  murderous  fraternity  is  strong  in  New 
Orleans  ;  it  is  apparent  in  New  York  and  in  other  cities  ;  it 
is  not  unknown  nor  is  unfelt  in  San  Francisco,  despite  the 
speechifying  asseverations  of  hot-headed  and  loose-tongued 
Italian  residents,  some  of  whom  openly  avowed  their  regret 
of  citizenship.  They  have  their  immediate  remedy.  Let 
them  renounce  it  and  depart — no  matter  where.  They  are 
not  good  citizens  and  are  not  wanted. 

The  Mafia  honeycombs  Italian  communities  along  the 
Mediterranean.  It  has  its  representatives,  if  not  its  mem- 
bers, in  the  Italian  Cabinet.  In  Sicily,  as  the  saying  goes, 
the  woods  are  full  of  them.  Like  the  Thugs  of  India  and 
the  highbinders  of  the  Chinese,  they  prey  upon  their  own 
countrymen.  In  this  country  the  same  ;  but  all  is  fish  that 
can  be  lured  to  their  nets.  Of  similar  category  are  the  com- 
munists and  nihilists,  the  anarchists  and  dynamiters — all  of 
the  kind  from  Europe.  They  are  not  wanted  in  these  United 
States.  They  are  a  curse  to  any  country  ;  an  intolerable 
evil  in  this  free  land.  Congress  has  the  authority  to  bar  the 
gates  against  their  entrance.  The  people  demand  that  they 
shall  be  excluded.  Neither  of  the  two  great  parties  can 
neglect  the  imposed  duty  and  survive  the  issue  to  come  in 


the  next   national   contest   for  supremacy.     The   Argonaut 
will  press  the  subject  to  American  conclusion. 

Certain  New  York  papers  are  doing  this  coast  injustice. 
They  speak  of  Felton's  election  to  the  Senate  as  "  another 
triumph  of  coin  and  corporate  influence."  They  have  been 
misinformed.  Mr.  Felton  did  not  owe  his  election  either  to 
coin  or  corporate  influence.  It  is  a  matter  within  the  knowl- 
edge of  all  who  were  observers  of  events  at  Sacramento  that 
the  votes  which  made  Mr.  Felton  senator  were  unpurchased, 
and  that  no  "sack"  materialized  in  the  contest.  It  is  also 
absolutely  certain  that  no  corporate  influence  was  exerted  on 
his  behalf — assuming  that  by  corporate  influence,  interference 
by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  is  meant. 

When  Mr.  Hearst  died,  all  the  members  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  syndicate  were  in  the  East.  Senator  Stanford  was 
attending  to  his  duties  at  Washington,  Mr.  Huntington  was 
transacting  business  in  his  office  at  New  York,  Mr.  Stillman 
was  in  the  same  city  looking  after  Mrs.  Searles's  interests, 
and  Mr.  Charles  F.  Crocker  was  also  in  the  East,  enjoying  a 
well-earned  holiday  in  social  pleasures  and  the  enjoyment  of 
works  of  art.  Not  one  of  the  four  took  the  slightest  interest 
in  the  senatorial  fight.  When  the  struggle  became  close, 
appeals  were  addressed  to  all  of  them  to  help  this  or  that 
candidate.  They  were  not  even  answered.  No  man  in  Cali- 
fornia can  show  a  letter  or  a  telegram  from  Leland  Stanford, 
or'C.  P.  Huntington,  or  Charles  F.  Crocker,  or  Mr.  Stillman 
on  the  subject  of  the  senatorial  election.  They  all  scrupu- 
lously and  severely  kept  their  hands,  off. 

This  is  no  secret  in  this  State.  Any  number  of  persons 
who  were  engaged  in  transacting  business  with  the  legislature 
are  cognizant  of  the  fact.  It  was  a  matter  of  open  lamenta- 
tion by  friends  of  candidates  who  thought  they  were  entitled 
to  the  support  of  the  company.  It  was  a  matter  of  disgust 
to  many  who  expected  to  become  recipients  of  its  bounty  in 
exchange  for  political  influence.  By  none  was  the  absolute 
neutrality  of  the  company  better  known  than  by  the  gentle- 
men who  aspired  to  fill  Mr.  Hearst's  unexpired  term. 

If  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  had  had  a  favorite  in  the 
race,  nothing  could  have  prevented  his  election.  If,  as  was 
stated,  it  had  favored  Mr.  Estee,  he  would  have  been  chosen 
without  peradventure.  It  would  not  have  required  much 
effort,  or  the  expenditure  of  any  large  sum  of  money,  to  have 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poll.  If  it  had  favored  Mr. 
Felton,  Mr.  Estee  would  have  withdrawn,  and  his  antagonist 
would  have  been  nominated  on  the  third  ballot.  One  reason 
why  the  contest  was  protracted  was  that  members  of  the 
caucus  were  always  expecting  that  the  company  would  take  a 
hand  in  the  affair  ;  as  soon  as  they  were  convinced  that  it  had 
no  such  intention,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  make  a  choice. 

Those  who  complain  of  the  injustice  done  us  by  Eastern 
critics  must  remember  that  it  is  our  own  fault.  The  informa- 
tion on  which  Eastern  papers  predicate  their  views  came 
from  here.  It  was  derived  from  our  own  city  journals. 
Their  editors,  for  reasons  of  their  own,  constantly  described 
first  one  and  then  another  aspirant  as  the  railroad  candidate. 
They  must  have  known,  what  every  other  journalist  in  the 
State  knew,  that  the  railroad  company  had  no  candidate  and 
was  pursuing  a  policy  of  rigid  non-interference,  and  yet,  day 
after  day,  they  falsely  accused  it  of  taking  part  in  the  fight. 
It  is  not  possible  to  explain  their  persistent  falsification  ex- 
cept by  crediting  them  with  inveterate  love  of  lying  or 
phenomenal  ignorance  of  passing  events.  It  looks  as  if  they 
stated  that  which  they  knew  to  be  untrue  from  an  idea  that 
the  statement  would  hurt  the  company,  and  that  th"hs  they 
would  feed  their  ancient  grudge  against  men  who  have  been 
more  successful  in  life  than  themselves. 

The  low  opinion  which  is  entertained  in  the  East  of  Cali- 
fornian  honor  and  honesty  is  created  by  our  own  press.  It  is 
the  work  of  our  own  people,  who  gain  their  bread  here,  and 
are  dependent  on  the  people  of  this  city  for  their  daily  living. 
They  are  the  authors  of  the  scandals  which  are  afloat  con- 
cerning us  in  other  States,  and  which  cause  a  Californian  to 
be  regarded  with  distrust  and  aversion  wherever  he  goes. 
When  a  citizen  of  this  State  protests  that  the  distrust  and  the 
aversion  are  unmerited,  he  is  met  by  the  reply  :  •■  V  ' 
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got  our  information  from  your  own  papers  ;  we  are  judging 
you  out  of  your  own  mouth."  How  can  the  critics  be 
blamed  ? 

A  change  in  the  foreign  trade  of  California  is  taking  place 
which  is  of  marked  importance,  yet  which  attracts  little  gen- 
eral attention.  This  State  produces,  one  year  with  another, 
a  million  tons  of  wheat  per  season.  Of  this,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousands  tons,  or  thereabouts,  are  required  for  con- 
sumption and  for  seed,  leaving  about  six  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  tons  for  export.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  quan- 
tity has  heretofore  been  shipped  to  Liverpool  or  to  Cork  "  for 
orders."  It  has  been  consumed  by  Europe,  and  the  owner 
has  received  for  it  the  market  price  of  the  day  at  Liverpool. 
He  has  often  been  compelled  to  sell  at  a  sacrifice,  when 
news  of  an  unusually  bountiful  crop  in  the  Danubian  countries, 
or  in  Russia  or  India,  has  depressed  the  Liverpool  market. 
He  has  always  had  to  pay  from  six  to  ten  dollars  freight  per 
ton,  according  to  the  supply  of  tonnage  in  port — just  now 
wheat  freights  are  forty-one  to  forty-two  shillings — say,  ten 
dollars  and  twenty-five  cents  or  ten  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
ton.  He  has  had  to  stand  the  loss  of  interest  on  the  value 
of  his  property  while  it  was  afloat  for  four  months  on  its  way 
round  the  Horn.  Allowing  for  all  these  drawbacks,  the  Cali- 
fornia wheat-grower  has  realized  iess  money  for  his  crop  than 
he  might  have  done  if  he  had  enjoyed  access  to  a  nearer  and 
less  speculative  market. 

Three  or  four  years  ago,  when  wheat  fell  to  one  dollar  and 
twenty-five  cents  a  cental  in  this  market,  enterprising  mer- 
chants tried  the  experiment  of  shipping  flour  to  China.  The 
three  hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  millions  of  inhab- 
itants of  that  vast  country  are  large  consumers  of  bread. 
Until  quite  lately,  they  have  eaten  bread  made  of  rice  flour 
exclusively.  But  with  wheat  at  a  cent  and  a  quarter  or  a  cent 
and  a  half  per  pound  in  this  market,  wheaten  flour  can  be 
laid  down  in  Canton  at  about  the  price  of  rice  flour.  The 
shipments  of  California  flour  sold  readily  in  China.  A  fair 
profit  was  realized  on  the  venture,  and  it  was  followed  by 
others.  The  trade  grew  steadily,  until,  in  1890,  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  flour  were  exported  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong- 
kong ;  and  the  managers  of  the  new  Canadian  transpacific 
line  of  steamers  announce  that  they  have  flour  enough  secured 
from  Portland,  Or.,  to  China,  to  pay  a  small  dividend  on  their 
stock.  The  three  Empresses  will  not  take  a  pound  of  flour 
from  ihe  Pacific  Mail  or  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  line  ;  all 
their  room  will  be  required  to  carry  northern  flour. 

Steamers  are  getting  five  dollars  a  ton  for  carrying  flour 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hongkong.  When  it  gets  there,  it 
commands  a  price  which  is  made  by  adding  freight,  insur- 
ance, andcommissions  to  the  San  Francisco  price.  It  is  not 
subject  to  fluctuations  caused  by  competition  in  the  market. 
California  and  Oregon  have  no  rival  in  the  business.  Once 
in  a  way  there  is  a  surplus  of  wheat  in  Australia  ;  but  this  is 
usually  followed  by  a  scarcity  ;  and  Australia  can  hardly  ex- 
pect to  be  counted  among  wheat-exporting  countries.  The 
voyage  consumes  twenty-five  days  as  against  four  months, 
which  is  a  fair  average  of  voyages  round  the  Horn,  and  it  is 
so  safe  that  the  rate  of  marine  insurance  is  low.  Thus  the 
shipper  of  flour  to  China  has  over  the  shipper  of  wheat  to  the 
United  Kingdom  the  advantage  of  less  outlay  for  freight,  in- 
surance, and  interest,  and  a  more  stable  market  to  sell  his 
merchandise  in. 

Fifty  thousand  tons  are  a  small  proportion  of  our  annual 
surplus  of  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  But  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  business  is  only  in  its  cradle.  Very 
few  bread-eaters  in  China  are  aware  of  the  existence  of 
wheaten  flour.  There  are  no  railroads  in  that  country,  and 
flour  can  only  be  moved  where  there  are  navigable  rivers. 
But  all  this  is  in  course  of  change.  The  Chinese  consump- 
tion of  wheaten  flour  is  increasing,  year  by  year,  as  its  superi- 
ority to  rice  flour  as  an  article  of  daily  food  becomes  known. 
China  is  beginning  the  construction  of  railroads,  and  it  will 
not  be  long  before  articles  of  foreign  growth  will  find  their 
way  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of  the  interior.  When  the 
attention  of  the  masses  of  the  people  is  drawn  to  the  merits 
and  the  cheapness  of  our  flour,  and  improved  systems  of 
transportation  place  it  at  their  door,  it  will  be  difficult  to  set  a 
limit  to  their  consumption.  The  Province  of  Kwang  Tung 
alone,  which  contains  twenty  millions  of  people,  could  absorb 
the  whole  of  our  surplus. 

When  this  revolution  in  our  foreign  trade  is  complete,  and 
the  export  of  California  wheat  to  Europe  is  superseded  by  the 
export  of  California  flour  to  China,  some  remarkable  results 
will  follow.  Thirty-six  steamers  now  sail  every  year  from 
San  Francisco  to  Hongkong  ;  their  capacity  varies,  but  if 
allowance  is  made  for  kerosene-oil,  dry-goods,  ginseng,  and 
other  articles  of  merchandise  which  we  supply  to  China,  it 
would  probably  be  safe  to  average  the  carrying  capacity  of 
the  whole  thirty-six  at  three  thousand  tons  of  flour  each. 
They  could  provide  transportation  for  one  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  of  the  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  tons  which 
we  can  spare,  and  which  China  can  consume.  To  move  the 
whole  of  our  surplus  would  require  nearly  six  times  as  many 


vessels  as  are  now  in  the  business — four  or  five  steamers  a 
week.  It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  the  activity  which  such 
an  extension  of  commercial  intercourse  would  cause,  and  the 
employment  which  it  would  furnish  to  stevedores,  draymen, 
laborers,  and  other  workmen. 

Cheap  freights  are  the  order  of  the  day,  and  they  are  revolu- 
tionizing commerce.  The  Pacific  Mail  and  the  Occidental 
and  Oriental  steamers  are  now  carrying  tea  from  Yokohama, 
Japan,  to  New  York — say  seven  thousand  five  hundred  miles 
— for  a  cent  and  a  quarter  a  pound.  It  costs  a  grocer  in  this 
city  more  than  that  to  carry  a  pound  of  tea  from  Sutter  Street 
to  Van  Ness  Avenue.  But  carriers  never  know  what  they  can 
do  till  they  are  put  on  their  mettle  by  competition.  One  of  the 
unforeseen  consequences  of  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal 
was  to  place  the  New  York  tea-drinker  on  an  equal  footing 
as  respects  price  with  the  Japanese  who  gets  his  stock  from 
the  planter. 


Resuming  the  subject  of  the  profits  of  capital  and  labor,  dis- 
cussed by  us  last  week,  we  are  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
capital  accumulates  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  annually,  and 
we  have  shown  that  labor  accumulates  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
cent,  annually.  Let  us  see  what  the  result  of  this  unjust  state 
of  affairs  will  be  during  the  present  decade.  As  we  stated 
before,  very  careful  estimates  show  that,  on  January  1,  1890, 
$36,250,000,000  worth  of  property  of  this  nation  was  in  the 
hands  of  thirty  thousand  leading  capitalists.  We  have  shown 
that  the  average  rates  of  profits  on  capital  must  be  at  least 
seven  per  cent.  In  ten  years,  at  seven  per  cent.,  compound 
interest,  the  profits  of  the  thirty  thousand  persons  will  be 
$35i°59.2-3,75°.  >f  'he  interest  be  payable  annually.  If  pay- 
able semi-annually,  the  interest  will  equal  the  principal. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  accumulative  capacity  of  labor 
can  be  maintained  at  four  per  cent,  during  the  present  decade. 
The  country  is  already  well  supplied  with  railroads.  Mining 
operations  will  be  much  more  costly  than  in  the  past.  A 
great  deal  of  the  land  that  will  be  settled  within  the  next  few 
years  will  require  irrigation.  The  home  market  is  already 
overstocked  with  manufactured  goods.  It  will  thus  be  seen 
that  during  the  present  decade  labor  will  be  handicapped, 
and  that,  unless  the  supply  of  money  be  greatly  increased 
a  given  amount  of  work  will  not,  in  many  cases,  produce 
as  good  results  as  in  the  last  decade ;  that  is,  it  is  not  prob- 
able that,  under  the  present  monetary  system,  labor  will  be 
capable  of  improving  the  country  to  the  extent  of  fifty  per 
cent,  during  the  decade  ending  on  January  1,  1900.  We 
shall,  however,  assume  that  this  can  be  done,  and  that  the 
total  wealth  of  the  United  States  will  increase  from  $66,000,- 
000,000  at  the  beginning  of  1890  to  $99,000,000,000  at  the 
beginning  of  1900.     The  increase  will  be  $33,000,000,000. 

As  we  showed  before,  the  thirty  thousand  leading  capital- 
ists will  require  $35,059,223,750  to  satisfy  their  demands. 
They  will,  therefore,  take  all  the  surplus,  and  the  toilers  who 
produce  all  the  wealth  will  have  to  mortgage  the  little  prop- 
erty they  have  to  pay  them  the  $2,059,223,750  of  difference 
between  the  surplus  and  the  profits  demanded. 

Besides  the  thirty  thousand  leading  capitalists,  there  are 
numerous  minor  capitalists  whose  demands  will  also  have  to 
be  satisfied.  It  can  easily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  country  will  have  to  mortgage  their  prop- 
erty to  the  extent  of  several  thousands  of  millions  in  order  to 
eke  out  a  miserable  existence.  Is  it  just  that  those  who  toil 
almost  incessantly  should  be  deprived  of  the  fruits  of  their 
labor  ?  By  what  right  do  the  national  banks  take  an  average 
of  8.19  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  their  money,  when  labor  has 
an  accumulative  capacity  of  only  four  per  cent.  ? 

So  long  as  the  present  high  rate  of  profit  on  capital  exists, 
it  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  great  body  of  the  people 
to  better  their  condition.  Capital  is  not  satisfied  with  ap- 
propriating the  four  per  cent,  of  surplus  produced  by  the 
hard  labor  of  millions  of  toiling  men  and  women,  but  must 
needs  force  them  to  mortgage  their  farms  and  their  humble 
dwellings  to  provide  the  additional  three  per  cent,  taken 
from  them?' 

Justice  demands  that  the  surplus  of  four  per  cent,  be  divided 
between  labor  and  capital  in  a  more  equitable  manner.  The 
toilers  of  this  country  will  never  have  their  rights  till  the  rate 
of  interest  be  reduced  to  two  per  cent.  We  believe  that  the 
immediate  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  to  two  per  cent, 
is  the  only  course  that  can  be  followed  which  will  preserve 
this  country  from  revolution  and  ruin.  The  reduction  of 
the  standard  to  two  per  cent,  will  still  allow  capital  to  obtain 
three  or  four  per  cent. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  too  much  independ- 
ence to  permit  themselves  to  become  the  slaves  of  a  few  money- 
lenders, and  they  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  the  possessions 
they  have  earned  by  their  hard  labor  filched  out  of  their  hands 
by  those  whose  chief  occupation  consists  in  living  on  the  fat 
of  the  land.  If  the  money-lenders  of  this  country  agree,  while 
there  is  yet  time,  to  such  a  reduction  of  their  profits  as  will 
give  labor  a  fair  share  of  our  national  prosperity,  they  will 
doubtless  be  able  to  keep  the  enormous  amount  of  wealth 
which  an  oppressive  monetary  system  has  enabled  them  to 


accumulate,  as  repudiation  and  confiscation  are  resorted  to 
the  majority  only  when  they  are  driven  to  such  desperaf 
thai  they  have  to  choose  between  revolution  and  starvati' 
Starving  men  know  no  law  but  the  law  of  nature,  which 
pels  them  to  preserve  their  lives  by  helping  themselves 
whatever  property  will  serve  their  purpose.  It  will  be  n* 
prudent  for  the  money-lenders  to  be  content  with  sma! 
profits  on  their  immense  accumulations  than  to  face  t 
prospect  of  driving  the  country  into  a  state  of  anarci 
They  should  remember  that  they  form  an  extremely  sm 
minority  of  the  population  and  that  when  men  are  d 
perate  with  hunger,  the  structure  of  society  is  apt  to  give 
We  are  afraid  that  if  physical  force  were  to  take  the  place 
law,  the  little  man  who  loads  the  dice  in  Wall  Street  woi 
have  to  take  a  back  seat.  There  is  nothing  more  certain 
this  world  than  the  fact  that  the  toiling  millions  of  the  Unji 
States  will  not  consent  to  be  deprived  of  the  results  of  tl 
labor  forever.  The  rate  of  interest  will  have  to  go  doi 
"  Reduction  or  Revolution  !  "  will  be  the  watchword  of  ' 
people. 

The  rate  of  profit  with  which  capitalists  will  be  conti 
depends  upon  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned,  and 
rate  of  interest  on  money  loaned  depends  upon  the  securi 
In  all  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  mortgages  on  fai 
ing  lands  furnish  the  best  security.  Whole  cities  may  be 
stroyed  by  fire  ;  railway  stock  may  decline  in  value  on 
count  of  the  building  of  rival  lines  ;  real-estate  in  towns  11 
decrease  in  value  on  account  of  changes  in  the  channels 
trade  ;  mines  may  cease  to  be  productive.  An  investor  c 
however,  always  depend  on  a  mortgage  as  a  perfectly 
security  when  it  is  on  farming  land,  provided  he  has  sj 
cient  judgment  to  leave  a  good  margin  between  the  amo 
loaned  and  the  estimated  value  of  the  land.  For  this  reas 
the  rate  of  interest  on  such  mortgages  is  invariably  the  staJ 
ard  rate  of  a  country  and  the  guiding  star  to  which! 
capitalists  look  in  making  investments.  The  average  ratf 
interest  paid  in  the  United  States,  when  money  is  loaned 
such  mortgages,  is  seven  per  cent.  This  rate  of  interest 
the  average  legal  rate  for  the  whole  country,  and  is,  in  c 
sequence,  the  guide  in  all  investments. 

A  careful  investor  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  1 
neither  principal  nor  interest  when  his  security  is  a  mortgi 
on  farming  land.  Into  most  other  investments  an  elemenl 
gambling  enters.  A  man  may  know  that  in  the  case  a 
certain  investment  he  may  obtain  any  rate  of  profit  from 
per  cent,  to  ten,  and  that  he  is  as  likely  to  obtain  the  lattei 
the  former.  He  may  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  < 
not  fail  to  obtain  seven  if  he  loans  his  money  on  farming  la 
If*e  choose  to  take  the  course  involving  a  risk,  he  is,  nev 
thetess,  guided  by  the  fact  that  he  can  certainly  obtain  se^ 
by  taking  the  other  course. 

The  average  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  which  is  paid 
money  loaned  on  farming  land  regulates  every  kind  of  invi 
ment,  and  forms  the  standard  to  which  the  rate  of  profit 
capital  must  in  all  instances  conform.  Reduce  the  stand, 
rate  of  interest  to  two  per  cent.,  and,  at  the  same  time, ; 
reduce  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  capital  correspondinj 
Reduce  the  average  rate  of  profit  on  capital  and  the  ra 
concentration  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  will 
mediately  cease. 

Although  the  rich  will  continue  to  grow  richer,  they  will 
so  much  more  slowly  than  at  present,  and  the  poor  will 
able  to  pay  their  debts  and  provide  a  fund  for  old  age.    Fe 
closures  of  mortgages  will  seldom  be  heard  of,  and  no  pen 
who  is  able  and  willing  to  work  will  suffer  from  poverty. 
The  standard  rate  of  interest  can  be  reduced  by  the  ai 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  in   no  other  way.     Sei 
Stanford's  scheme  for  loans  on  land,  if  put  into  force, 
immediately  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  to  two  per  cent, 
make  a  corresponding  reduction  in    the   rate   of  profit 
capital,  thus  proving  more  beneficial  to  the  toiling  massi 
the  United  States  than  any  other  scheme  that  has  ever 
brought   forward  in  this  country.      If  it  were  in  opera 
capital,  instead  of  absorbing  profits  of  seven  per  cent.,  wi 
have  to  be  content  with  three  or  four  per  cent,  at  most, 
as  a  surplus  of  four  cent,  is  created  every  year,  part  of  | 
surplus  would  go  to  labor. 

The  improvement  in  the  condition  of  those  who  wi 
would  show  itself  in  one  of  the  following  ways  or  in  a 
bination  of  both.  Either  wages  would  go  up  and  the  pri< 
of  commodities  would  remain  the  same  as  at  present, 
wages  would  remain  as  at  present  and  the  prices  of  comiw 
ities  would  come  down.  It  might  happen  that  wages  wol 
go  up  slightly  and  that  the  prices  of  commodities  would,  t 
the  same  time,  come  down  slightly.  In  any  case,  labor  wo  1 
have  the  advantage,  and  all  workers  would  have  a  chance  J 
save  money.  By  workers  we  do  not  mean  simply  farms 
and  artisans,  but  doctors,  teachers,  merchants,  and,  in  fact,  I 
persons  who  perform  labor  of  any  kind. 

The  vast  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  wealth  wh  ■ 
would  be  brought  about  by  the  scheme  we  have  mention' 
would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  merchants,  as  the  followi 
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illustration  will  show  :  a  certain  man  has  an  immense  income. 
He  can,  however,  wear  only  one  suit  of  clothes  at  a  time  and 
the  members  of  his  family  can  but  do  the  same.  If  his  in- 
come were  distributed  among  one  thousand  poor  men,  who 
have  now  to  wear  the  poorest  kind  of  clothing,  each  of  them 
would  wear  a  good  suit  of  clothes  and  the  members  of  each 
of  the  thousand  families  would  do  the  same.  A  thousand 
families  would  be  able  to  attend  places  of  amusement  and 
indulge  in  other  luxuries,  instead  of  one  family,  as  at  present. 
In  such  a  case,  it  is  probable  that  no  single  family  of  the 
thousand  would  buy  as  much  from  the  merchants  as  the 
family  we  mention,  but  the  thousand  families  would  buy  a 
much  greater  quantity.  If  merchants  were  able  to  borrow 
money  at  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  per  cent.,  they 
might  have  to  reduce  slightly  the  percentage  of  profit 
on  their  sales,  but  their  sales  would  increase  in  volume 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  loss  in  percentage  would  be 
much  smaller  than  the  gain  by  the  increase  in  business. 
Our  home  market  would  be  greatly  improved  for  our 
manufactures,  also.  Why  should  our  manufacturers  go  to 
Brazil  and  other  foreign  countries  for  a  market,  when  there 
are  millions  of  farmers  and  artisans  in  our  own  country,  who 
are  anxious  to  buy  from  them  and  can  not  do  so  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  are  kept  at  the  point  of  starvation  ? 
Do  our  manufacturers  wish  to  send  cotton  goods  and  woolen 
goods  and  machinery  to  Brazil  because  our  own  people  can 
not  use  a  greater  quantity  than  they  now  use  ?  Why  are  our 
manufacturers  so  anxious  to  send  socks  to  Brazil,  when,  ac- 
cording to  a  well-known  authority,  our  farmers  have  to  do 
without  them  ?  The  home  market  is  overstocked,  but  it  is 
overstocked  solely  because  the  masses  of  the  people  have  been 
reduced  to  such  a  state  of  poverty  that  they  can  not  buy,  and 
not  because  they  have  been  supplied  with  all  they  want.  Re- 
move the  band  of  poverty  from  them,  by  giving  them 
an  abundance  of  money,  and  they  will  use  double  the 
amount  of  manufactured  goods  they  now  use.  It  is 
utter  folly  to  make  efforts  to  send  food  to  foreigners,  when 
many  of  our  own  people  are  half  famished.  It  is  the  height 
of  absurdity  to  strive  to  send  clothing  to  foreigners,  when 
many  of  our  own  people  are  not  more  than  half  clothed. 

We  come  now  to  the  last  class,  consisting  of  the  bankers 
and  the  usurers  who  infest  the  cities  and  country  districts  of 
the  United  States.  The  profits  of  this  class  would  certainly 
be  reduced. 

The  standard  rate  of  interest  is  seven  per  cent.  The  profits 
of  the  bankers  average  8.19  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested. 
If  the  standard  were  reduced  to  two  per  cent.,  they  would 
have  to  be  content  with  profits  of  from  two  and  one-half  to 
three  per  cent.,  the  rate  being  as  at  present  dependent  on  the 
security. 

This  would  be  perfectly  just.  It  is  absurd  that,  while  the 
Supreme  Being  has  endowed  the  highest  of  his  creatures  with 
an  accumulative  capacity  of  only  four  per  cent.,  man  should, 
by  custom  and  legislative  enactment,  endow  an  insensate 
metal  with  an  accumulative  capacity  of  seven  per  cent.  A 
commodity  belonging  to  the  lowest  of  the  three  kingdoms  of 
nature  is  made  superior  to  "  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

We  understand  that  Senator  Stanford  is  making  his  scheme 
a  constant  subject  of  study,  with  the  view  of  making  it  per- 
fect, and  it  is  possible  that  he  may  yet  make  modifications  in 
it  which  will  make  it  even  safer  and  more  serviceable  than  at 
present.  We  believe  it  will  emancipate  labor  from  its  present 
state  of  servitude  and  bring  in  an  era  of  progress  such  as  has 
never  been  seen  before  in  the  history  of  the  world.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  neither  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  nor 
the  reduction  of  the  tariff,  nor  reciprocity  with  the  countries 
of  South  America,  will  be  able  to  accomplish  such  good  re- 
sults as  his  scheme.  We  do  not  assume  that  no  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  projects  we  have  mentioned,  but  we  as- 
sert, without  hesitation,  that  his  scheme,  if  put  into  operation, 
will  be  of  much  greater  benefit  to  labor  of  every  kind,  in 
town  and  country,  than  the  three  projects  we  have  mentioned 
put  together. 

When  he  was  a  younger  man,  he  worked  with  the  object 
of  making  money,  and  was  remarkably  successful.  We 
know,  however,  that  he  now  troubles  himself  little  about 
making  money,  and  that  his  entire  devotion  is  given  to  the 
establishment  of  his  university  and  to  the  furtherance  of  his 
plan  for  loans  on  land,  which  he  feels  certain  will  put  an  end 
to  the  excessive  concentration  of  wealth  which  is  taking 
place,  and  will  enable  those  who  produce  that  wealth  to  ob- 
tain a  fair  share  of  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  honesty  of  purpose,  as  he 
is  one  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  the  country,  and  his  pro- 
ject, if  set  in  operation,  will  reduce  the  precentage  of  profit 
on  his  own  wealth. 

We  know  that  be  will  meet  with  opposition  from  all  the 
money-kings  of  the  country,  but  we  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  as  to  his  ultimate  success.  We  believe  in  striking  the 
shackles  from  labor,  and  we  intend  to  help  him  in  every  way 
in  our  power.  We  shall  meet  with  opposition,  no  doubt,  but 
we  are  prepared  to  uphold  our  side  of  the  argument  to  the 


best  of  our  ability  against  all  comers.     We  think  that  the 
emancipation  of  labor  is  the  only  thing  that  will  save  this  j 
republic  from  destruction  ;  and  we  will  nail  our  colors  to  the 
mast  and  fight  it  out  on  that  line  if  it  takes  all  summer. 

In  the  Portland  Oregonian  of  March  20th,  in  editorial  | 
mention,  is  an  account  of  "  The  First  Lynching  in  San  Fran-  | 
cisco  " — that  of  Jenkins,  the  "  Sydney  Cove,"  after  midnight 
of  June  10,  1 85 1,  who  was  hanged  at  the  rear  of  the  old  adobe 
custom-house,  in  the  rear  of  the  plaza,  for  the  stealing  of  a 
safe  from  a  store  on  Long  Wharf.  The  account  goes  on  to 
say  that  "  the  first  vigilance  committee  was  originally  com- 
posed of  but  forty  men " ;  that  after  Jenkins  had  been  ap- 
prised of  his  doom,  he  requested  the  services  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mines,  of 
that  church,  responded  to  the  call ;  that  "  after  the  clergyman 
had  done  with  the  condemned,  thirty-eight  members  started 
with  him  for  the  plaza."     Following  comes  this  : 

"  The  crowd  tried  to  rescue  the  prisoner,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  gal- 
lows the  police,  backed  by  the  so-called  '  law  and  order '  men,  includ- 
ing Jenkins's  associates  in  crime,  made  a  rush  for  him,  under  the 
leadership  of  David  C.  Broderick,  afterward  United  States  senator 
from  California.  Pistols  were  drawn  on  both  sides,  and  while  the 
struggle  was  yet  going  on  Jenkins  was  swung  up  and  executed,  his 
body  hanging  until  daylight  the  next  morning." 

There  is  error  throughout  in  the  recital.  There  was  no  at- 
tempt to  rescue  Jenkins,  from  the  starting  point  to  the  place 
of  hanging.  There  was  then  no  so-called  "  law-and-order  " 
body — it  was  an  appellation  of  the  men  who  were  opposed  to 
the  vigilance  committee  of  1856.  There  was  no  rush  under 
the  leadership  of  David  C.  Broderick,  or  anybody  else,  for 
the  rescue  of  Jenkins.  No  struggle  was  made,  no  pistols 
were  drawn.  Jenkins  was  strung  up  in  very  brief  time  to  the 
high  rear  beam  of  the  old  adobe,  and  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred men,  gathered  to  witness  the  weird  scene,  voluntarily 
pulled  on  the  rope  at  the  signal  given  by  Captain  Ned  Wake- 
man,  who  was  in  charge.  The  body  hung  suspended  until 
early  in  the  morning  after  sunrise.  David  C.  Broderick  wit- 
nessed the  hanging,  and,  in  quiet  manner,  to  those  about  him, 
denounced  it.  Early  in  the  afternoon,  the  day  following,  he 
addressed  an  assemblage  near  the  scene  of  the  hanging,  and 
made  forcible  protest  against  the  action  of  the  vigilance 
committee.  It  was  the  extent  of  his  remonstrance  and 
action. 

In  the  "  Annals  of  San  Francisco,"  Frank  Soule,  who  wit- 
nessed the  hanging  of  Jenkins,  makes  this  statement  of  the 
scene : 

"  Those  in  charge  of  the  execution  then  proceeded  to  the  south 
end  of  the  adobe  building,  which  then  stood  on  the  north-west  corner 
of  the  plaza.  The  opposite  end  of  the  rope,  which  was  already  about 
the  neck  of  the  victim,  was  hastily  thrown  over  a  projecting  beam. 
Some  of  the  authorities  attempted,  at  this  stage,  to  interfere,  but  their 
efforts  were  unavailing.  They  were  civilly  desired  to  stand  back  and 
not  delay  what  was  yet  to  be  done.  The  crowd,  which  numbered  up- 
wards of  a  thousand,  were  perfectly  quiescent,  or  only  applauded  by 
look,  gesture,  and  subdued  voice  the  action  of  the  committee.  Before 
the  prisoner  had  reached  the  building,  a  score  of  persons  seized  the 
loose  end  of  the  rope  and  ran  backwards,  dragging  the  wretch  along 
the  ground  and  raising  him  to  the  beam.  Thus  they  held  him  till  he 
was  dead.  Nor  did  they  let  the  body  go  until  some  hours  afterward, 
new  volunteers  relieving  those  who  were  tired  holding  the  rope.  Little 
noise  or  confusion  took  place.  Muttered  whispers  among  the  specta- 
tors guided  their  movements  or  betrayed  their  feelings.  The  prisoner 
had  not  spoken  a  word,  either  upon  the  march  or  during  the  rapid 
preparation  for  his  execution." 

Jenkins  had  committed  the  theft  for  which  he  was  hanged 
about  twilight.  Within  an  hour  he  was  arrested  and  in  the 
custody  of  the  improvised  vigilance  committee.  Speedy  trial 
and  quick  sentence  preceded  the  summary  execution.  He 
did  not  request  the  services  of  a  clergyman,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive spiritual  ministration.  The  Portland  paper  has  mixed 
events.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Mines  was  called  and  officiated  in  the 
case  of  James  Stuart,  who  was  hanged  by  the  organized 
vigilance  committee  July  11,  185 1,  for  murder  and  robbery. 
The  hanging  of  Jenkins,  in  June,  was  indorsed  by  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-three  citizens  who  had  signed  the  roll  of  the 
vigilance  committee — the  first  that  was  organized  in  San 
Francisco  under  the  name,  although  the  local  organization 
which  put  down  the  "  Hounds"  early  in  1847  was  of  similar 
character  for  similar  purpose — to  suppress  crimes  of  violence 
and  all  manner  of  lawlessness.  The  membership  of  the 
vigilance  committee  of  1851  comprised  the  leading  citizens 
of  San  Francisco — capitalists,  merchants,  and  mechanics. 
The  hanging  of  Jenkins  was  their  first  lesson  toward  the  en- 
forcement of  law  and  order,  and  it  was  effective. 

The  last  legislature  of  the  State  of  Oregon  made  no  provi- 
sion for  the  exhibition  of  the  products  of  the  State  at  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1S93,  and  the  sitting  of  the  next 
legislature  will  not  be  held  until  it  shall  be  too  late  to  repair 
the  grave  neglect  of  the  incomparable  opportunity.  A  bill  to 
appropriate  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  purpose  was  passed 
by  the  assembly,  but  the  senate  neglected  consideration  of 
the  matter,  and  the  bill  miserably  failed.  The  sum  men- 
tioned in  the  bill  was  below  the  appropriation  that  Oregon 
should  have  made,  and  could  make  with   less  pressure  upon 


her  tax-paying  population  than  almost  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  Oregon  is  grandly  rich  in  agricultural  wealth  ;  she  is 
rich  in  mines  of  the  precious  metals  and  in  minerals  ;  her  great 
forests  of  useful  timber  are  figuratively  inexhaustible ;  the  noblest 
river  of  the  continent  courses  through  her  territory  ;  and  the 
State  owes  no  debt.  With  all  of  this  transcendent  affluence 
of  possessions  and  the  incalculable  grandeur  to  flow  there- 
from, with  a  full  treasury  and  no  indebtedness,  the  men 
whom  her  citizens  chose  to  represent  them  in  the  legislature 
wretchedly  failed  of  their  duty  in  this  nick  of  time,  and  virtu- 
ally pushed  shut  the  doors  against  Oregon  making  appear- 
ance at  the  World's  Fair  so  far  as  their  action  could 
effect  the  matter.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there 
is  not  a  State  of  the  Union  to  which  more  benefit  and 
greater  profit  can  come  through  the  agency  of  the  fair. 
The  world  will  be  there  to  witness  the  magnificent  spectacle 
of  the  choicest  products  and  most  attractive  objects  from 
every  portion  of  the  republic,  from  every  nation  of  the 
globe.  Oregon  is  in  the  adolescence  of  development. 
She  can  make  a  splendid  showing.  The  action  of  her  legis- 
lature would  restrain  her  from  making  any  exhibit.  It  was 
not  so  much  an  act  of  stupidity  and  folly  as  of  mulish  stub- 
bornness and  insensate  idea  of  economy.  Washington  may 
be  considered  the  eldest  daughter  of  Oregon,  her  dower  of 
territory  dating  from  1853,  and  her  advancement  to  the  dig- 
nity of  statehood  was  only  a  year  since.  Yet  younger  Wash- 
ington, with  less  population  and  smaller  aggregate  wealth — 
as  possessions  and  products  go — has  approved  her  better 
sagacity,  by  her  legislature,  in  appropriating  eighty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  State  exhibit  at  Chicago  two  years  hence. 
The  State  will  greatly  profit  by  the  display,  which  will  amaze 
and  delight  the  multitudes  who  have  not  clear  knowledge  of 
the  variety  and  the  quality  of  the  products  of  the  Pacific 
North -West. 

But  Oregon  will  not  be  omitted  from  the  fair,  notwithstand- 
ing the  absurd  apathy  of  her  legislature.  The  people  them- 
selves are  moving  in  the  matter.  Prominent  citizens  of  Port- 
land and  of  the  various  counties  have  taken  steps  to  raise  a 
fund  that  shall  be  ample  to  provide  good  representation  at 
Chicago.  The  people  generally  are  alive  to  the  movement. 
The  press  of  the  State  advocate  it.  There  is  not  likely  to  be 
difficulty  or  tardiness  in  raising  the  sum  required.  California 
will  cordially  greet  Oregon  at  the  fair,  and  aid  in  promoting 
the  prosperity  to  flow  from  it  to  all  of  her  sister  States  of  the 
Pacific.  The  department  of  the  Pacific,  in  the  broad  and 
varied  comprehensiveness  of  the  exposition  in  every  realm  of 
nature  and  in  the  domain  of  art,  will  constitute  the  most  in- 
teresting feature  of  the  Columbian  Fair. 


The  following  striking  paragraph  concerning  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  taken  from  the  March  number  of  the 
London  Nineteenth  Century  : 

"  We  all  know  what  the  United  States  of  America  are.  They  are 
equal  sovereign  States,  which  have  delegated  certain  powers  to  a  cen- 
tral authority  of  their  own  creation,  under  a  rigid  written  constitution. 
They  are  contiguous  to  one  another,  containing  some  sixty-three  mill- 
ion people,  with  identical  language,  identical  institutions,  identical 
aims,  and  identical  currency ;  threatened  by  no  strong  neighboring 
powers  ;  no  part  of  the  federation  bound  by  obligations  or  treaties  to 
which  any  other  part  objects,  or  is  ever  likely  to  object ;  with  absolute 
freedom  of  trade  internally  and  protection  externally — a  commercial 
policy,  by  the  way,  which  seems  to  be  the  present  ideal  of  the  whole 
New  World.  Compact  within  themselves,  and  with  continuous  lines 
of  railroad  (about  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  miles  in  all)  run- 
ning through  the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the  federation,  they  form 
a  colossal  power,  solid  by  reason  of  the  diffused  ownership  of  the  land, 
the  diversity  of  employment  between  agriculture  and  manufactures, 
the  rapidity  of  intercommunication  ;  and,  although  practically  only  a 
hundred  years  old — not  yet  older  than  individuals  still  living  among  us 
— they  are  already,  in  actual  wealth,  the  richest  community  and  the 
greatest  manufacturing  community  in  the  world,  potentially  fabulous 
in  population  and  power,  but  with  no  standing  army  and  a  com- 
paratively small  navy.  Yet  they  are  strong  for  defense,  because, 
having  no  outlying  dependencies  and  in  the  last  resort  being 
absolutely  independent  of  external  commerce,  owing  to  their  capacity 
for  supplying  abundantly  within  their  own  borders  every  need  of  man, 
all  that  they  require  is  a  navy  strong  enough  for  purely  defensive  pur- 
poses. .  .  .  Turn  it  which  way  we  will,  however,  we  shall  find  that 
there  is  always  one  thing  clear — namely,  thai  bv  the  inexorable  logic 
of  facts,  Canada  as  essentially  a  New  World  industrial  power.  She  is 
approaching  very  rapidly  to  the  parting  of  the  ways,  and  one  of  the 
more  interesting  and  far-reaching  events  of  the  near  future  will  be  the 
course  she  decides  on  as  to  commercial  union  with  the  United  States  ; 
for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  she  will  permanently  cut  herself  off 
from  the  great  market  at  her  doors,  and  commercial  union  will  almost 
inevitably  bring  her  to  a  closer  bond.  No  man  can  tell  yet  what  her 
decision  will  be.  All  that  can  be  certainly  affirmed  is,  that  it  will  be 
one  of  the  most  momentous  decisions  in  the  history  of  the  New  World, 
because,  if  the  Dominion  and  Newfoundland  eventually  determine  to 
throw  in  their  lots  with  the  United  States,  the  last  material  link  be- 
tween the  Old  World  and  the  continent  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
will  be  snapped,  and  the  North  American  continent,  under  a  single 
federation,  will  present  to  view  the  most  solid  power  that  the  world  has 
e\er  seen — purely  industrial,  armed  only  for  defense,  and  with  no  bone 
of  contention  between  itself  and  any  other  power  eith.-r  of  the  Old  or 
the  New  World." 

The  amount  of  valuable  time  wasted  in  debate  in  legislative 
bodies  comes  home  to  the  people  in  great  force  when  mar- 
shaled in  solid  columns  of  type.  Take,  for  instance,  the  de- 
bate in  the  German  Reichstag  on  the  emperor's  plan  for  the 
legislative  protection  of  working-men.  Thirty-five  Social 
Democrats  spoke  1 82  columns  of  the  Reichstag  report ; 
Clericals,  52,'^  columns  ;  Liberals,  33X  columns  ;  Conserv- 
atives, 38  :V  columns. 

The  railroads  own  two  hundred  and  eleven  million  acres  of 
land,  which  is  an  area  larger  than  six  States  the  size  of  Iowa. 
Since  1S61,  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
acres  of  land  have  been  given  to  the  railroads. 
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MY    BROTHER    JUDAS. 

I  was  born  twins.  But  I  did  not  discover  this  until  I,  or 
rather  we,  had  grown  to  manhood. 

Up  to  my  eighteenth  year,  I  was  not  conscious  of  being 
different  from  other  youths,  except  that  my  ambition  was 
graver  and  my  conscience  more  sensitive.  A  strong  sense 
of  the  sinfulness  of  the  world  abode  in  me  and  bred  a  fervid 
desire  to  become  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.  Among  the 
people  of  the  church  with  which  I  allied  myself,  I  at  once  be- 
came conspicuous.  My  intensity  at  the  prayer-meetings,  my 
patient  submission  to  scoffings  and  contumely  as  a  distributor 
of  tracts,  my  zeal  as  a  worker  for  the  upbuilding  of  the 
church's  mission  offshoot  in  the  slums,  and,  beyond  all,  my 
purpose  of  fitting  myself  for  the  functions  of  the  sacred  desk, 
won  me  a  high  repute  for  sanctity. 

But  this  gave  me  no  pleasure,  since  I  was  devoid  of  vanity. 
I  knew  myself  as  God  knew  me,  and  more  pleasing  concep- 
tions of  my  character  were,  I  well  understood,  due  to  ignor- 
ance. Human  penetration  is  limited  and  forbids  one  man  to 
know  another  as  he  is. 

The  elder  brethren,  themselves  grown  placid  and  serene  in 
the  faith,  were  wont  to  say.  and  truly,  that  the  spirit  had  been 
poured  out  on  me  in  rich,  in  exceptional,  abundance.  They 
invited  me  to  their  homes  and  tables,  where  1  met  their  sons 
and  daughters.  With  these  I  was  not  a  favorite.  Youth  has 
no  natural  sympathy  with  holiness.  Young  women,  in  par- 
ticular, especially  when  themselves  attractive,  evince,  indeed, 
an  instinctive  aversion  to  those,  who,  like  myself,  incline  to  an 
intense  spiritual  life.  The  carnal  heart  is  enmity  toward  God. 
Although,  at  the  prayer-meeting,  when  upon  my  knees  in 
supplication,  or  on  my  feet  exhorting  sinners,  I  had  ever  the 
candor  to  own  that  I  was  a  prey  to  doubt,  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  and  other  temptations  of  the  Adversary,  these  confes- 
sions, being  couched  in  general  phrase,  as  is  the  prudent 
usage,  were  imputed  to  me  as  righteousness.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  sincere  confessions,  coming  from  a  heart  that  had 
some  knowledge,  as  I  at  the  time  believed,  of  its  proneness  to 
evil.     Saintliness  is  of  grace  only. 

Holding  with  Paul  that  marriage  is  a  surrender,  a  com- 
promise without  honor,  the  doctrine  of  celibacy  for  the  clergy 
ever  commended  itself  to  me,  nor  could  opposite  custom  rec- 
oncile to  my  sense  of  fitness  the  spectacle  of  a  preacher  of  the 
Word  dividing  his  devotion  between  his  holy  work  and  a  wife. 
Yet,  being  but  human,  my  mind  was  often  assailed  with  the 
sophistries  of  argument  wherewith  the  ordained  and  wedded 
soothe  their  conscience.  The  occasion  of  these  assaults,  I 
could  not  hide  from  myself,  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Elder  Henry  Braddock,  a  stern  man  who  sold  harness,  and, 
at  the  family  altar,  as  in  our  public  meetings,  made  more  of 
the  law  than  the  promises.  Elizabeth,  comely  in  person,  but 
of  a  light  mind,  brought  herself  often  under  reproof  by  the 
laughter  that  danced  in  her  eyes — which  were  large  and  dark 
and  of  peculiar  beauty — and  that  broke  from  her  mouth, 
which,  when  parted,  disclosed  teeth  singularly  even  and  white, 
making  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  redness  of  her  lips.  Her 
intellect  was  shallow,  and,  though  she  attended  with  seemly 
regularity  upon  the  means  of  grace,  it  was  plain  that  her 
volatile  spirit  had  never  wrestled  with  the  problems.  I  could 
seldom,  without  disturbance,  gaze  upon  her  rounded  pink 
cheeks  and  merry  person — for,  though  of  dainty  smallness  of 
stature,  her  health  was  excellent  and  no  angles  appeared  any- 
where. For  her  soul's  good  and  self-discipline,  I  spoke  my 
message  in  accompanying  her  to  her  home  from  service. 
Her  answer  was  a  laugh  and  a  query  as  to  why  I  was  so 
much  more  solemn  than  other  young  men  who,  she  men- 
tioned, found  pleasanter  things  to  talk  of  when  with  her  than 
death  and  judgment.  There  was,  I  trust,  grave  reproof  in 
my  voice  when  I  said,  at  parting  : 
"  Good-night,  Sister  Elizabeth." 

"  Good-night,  Praise-God  Barebones,"  she  made  answer. 
And  the  sounds  of  her  soft  laughter,  the  swish  of  her 
garments,  and  the  closing  of  the  door  came  together  to  my 
ears. 

Two  years  of  this  life  of  well-doing  and  growth  in  spirit- 
ual strength  had  been  spent,  and  I  was  about  to  mark  my 
twenty-first  birthday  by  entering  the  theological  seminary, 
when  those  events  began  which  finally  revealed  to  me  my 
twinship. 

It  was  early  evening,  and  it  being  yet  a  good  hour  to  the 
time  for  prayer-meeting,  I  went  into  a  restaurant  for  supper. 
The  place  was  well  filled,  and  I  seated  myself  at  a  small  table 
for  two,  opposite  a  young  man,  whose  careless  air,  curled 
mustache,  and  luxury  of  raiment  proclaimed  him  to  be  of  the 
world.  Howbeit,  there  was  in  his  manner  a  certain  good- 
humor  and  frankness  which  attracted.  He  proved  himself  to 
be  of  that  sort  who,  out  of  mere  emptiness  of  mind,  find 
speech  a  necessity  and  acquire  the  habit  of  garrulity. 

"  Going  to  the  fight  to-night  ?  "  he  asked,  in  the  tone  of  one 
inviting  conversation  and  giving  signal  of  amiable  intention. 
"  Fight  ?     What  fight  ?  "  I  inquired. 

"What  fight?"  he  said,  astonished;  "why,  Jackson  and 
McAuliffe,  of  course." 

"  Who  are  they,  and  why  should  they  fight  ?  "  I  questioned, 
mildly. 

The  young  man  placed  both  hands  on  the  edge  of  the  table 
and  pushed  himself  back,  so  that  his  chair  tilted,  regarding 
me  for  a  space  with  shrewdness  from  under  half-closed  lids. 
Then  he  spoke,  slowly  : 

"  Say,  what's  your  game?" 

"Game?"  I  murmured,  not  comprehending;  "game?" 
Satisfying  himself  that  the  pugilists  mentioned  were  un- 
known to  me — alas,  their  names,  and  those  of  others,  became 
in  time  familiar  to  my  ears — the  young  man  laughed,  and 
stretching  forth  his  hand  across  the  table,  took  mine,  saying  : 
"  Well,  you  are  a  daisy.  Why,  it's  a  privilege  to  know 
you." 

Then  he  poured  out  to  me  not  only  his  knowledge  of  these 
fighting  men,  but  sought  to  amuse  my  mind  with  accounts  of 
rs.ces  between  horses,  incidents  of  a  mirthful  character  occur- 
ring at  his  club,  and  brief  narratives  of  his  coquetry  with  the 
other  sex.     He  gave  me  a  glimpse  into  a  world  altogether 


strange.  Curiosity  arose,  and  I  listened  with  intentness.  As 
he  talked,  he  poured  me  a  glass  of  his  claret,  and,  unthinking 
of  what  I  did,  I  drank  it. 

The  thing  being  done,  I  paused,  more  in  surprise  at  my 
sin  than  for  sorrow.  Never  before  had  I  tasted  wine,  but 
often  reprobated  its  use.  Thought  departed,  however,  and  a 
sensation  as  of  my  veins  vibrating  to  music  charmed  my  be- 
ing, and  made  this  physical  life  a  new  thing  to  me.  I  made 
merry.  I  drank  again.  I  chattered  and  was  gay.  My 
worldly  friend  bade  me  to  dinner  with  him  on  the  evening  to 
follow,  and  eagerly  I  consented. 

The  closing  hymn  was  being  sung  as  I  reached  the  church. 
I  was  in  season  only  to  offer  my  arm  to  Elizabeth  Braddock. 
Her  father,  who  lingered  for  a  business  meeting  of  the  ses- 
sion, smiled  on  seeing  us  depart  together.  He  had  no  fear. 
Nor  had  she.  Indeed,  truth  requires  it  to  be  set  down  that 
Elizabeth,  presuming  doubtless  upon  my  well-known  views 
touching  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  was  wont  to  court  me  at 
times  in  mockery,  for  the  entertainment  of  others,  and  so  had 
induced  the  thoughtless  smiles  of  even  the  fathers  and  moth- 
ers in  Israel. 

"Well,  Barebones,"  said  she,  ever  moved  to  raillery,  on 
this  evening  when  we  had  parted  from  the  throng  of  worship- 
ers— "  well,  Barebones,  what  on  earth  was  it  that  could  keep 
you  away  from  prayer-meeting  ?  " 

And  I  made  answer  with  laughter  : 

"  Barebones  be  hanged,"  and  kissed  her. 

Yes,  with  my  arms  about  her  sweet  body,  in  the  shadow  of 
the  trees,  I  kissed  her. 

Her  breath  came  for  speech  only  when  she  had  ascended 
the  steps  of  her  father's  house,  I  standing  below  upon  the 
walk. 

"  Well,  Willard  Humphrey,"  she  said,  with  a  reproof  that 
to  my  distorted  ear  sounded  like  approval,  "  I  never  thought 
you  had  it  in  you  !  " 

On  my  march  to  my  lodgings  I  sang  hymns,  not  in  the 
spirit  of  devotion,  but  out  of  a  wanton  gladness  of  heart. 

Of  that  awakening  in  the  gray  of  a  raining  morning,  I 
scarce  dare  write.  It  is  not  the  sickness  of  body,  nor  the  hot 
heaviness  of  brain  that  I  recall,  but  the  agony  of  soul.  The 
seeds  of  this  wickedness  I  had  known  to  be  in  me,  but  whither 
had  gone  that  mastery  of  action,  of  thought,  which  grace  had 
given  ?  Upon  my  knees  I  sought  pardon,  and  it  was  vouch- 
safed. Yet  peace  with  heaven  did  not  suffice.  Atonement 
to  man,  the  penance  of  humiliation  by  confession,  remained. 

Straightway  I  went  forth  to  the  father  of  Elizabeth.  On 
the  road  it  was  borne  in  upon  me  that  in  his  stern  eyes  not  I 
but  the  light-minded,  though  in  this,  innocent  daughter  would 
receive  the  blame.  Often  at  the  meetings  had  I  heard  him 
warn  the  giddy  of  the  allurements  of  the  flesh. 

Returning,  I  made  haste  to  write  to  her  contritely.  But  the 
letter  was  difficult,  and  the  words  of  repentance,  I  perceived 
with  alarm,  brought  back  with  vividness  my  act  of  sin  and 
imparted  a  frightened  joy. 

That  man  of  the  restaurant,  oh,  that  creature  of  the  world  ! 
To  him  I  owed  this  fall  into  the  pit,  this  knowledge  of  the 
seducements  of  life  without  the  pale  of  the  law.  I  would  see 
him  again,  and  witness  his  cowering  under  the  threatenings 
which  the  Word  reserves  for  such  as  he. 

A  thought  came  under  which  wrath  died.  Could  I  not  con- 
vert this  man,  and  wear  his  saved  soul  as  a  jewel  in  my 
crown  ?     That  would  be  atonement ! 

So  I  met  him.  Confident  in  my  strength,  I  went.  I  sat 
with  him  in  his  club,  amid  his  luxury,  and  dined,  awaiting 
with  the  serpent's  guile  the  moment  for  awakening  speech. 

He  prated  of  gay  companions,  his  bettings  won  and  lost, 
of  travel,  of  nights  of  wassail  on  shipboard,  of  adventures, 
perilous  and  amorous,  in  strange  lands — spoke  of  this  god- 
lessness  with  smiling  gusto  which  revealed  no  thought  of 
penalties.     He  was  glad  in  his  sins. 

And  I  envied  him  ! 

It  is  true.  I  envied  him  the  courage  wherewith  thus  to 
march  caroling  down  the  broad  highway  to  destruction.  There 
arose  in  me  a  revolt  against  the  pure  calm  of  holiness.  I 
drank  his  wine. 

I  drank,  and,  with  shining  eyes  and  pulsing  temples,  asked 
to  share  his  pagan  revels — I,  who  had  gone  to  him,  confident 
in  my  strength,  on  the  errand  to  save  his  soul. 


During  the  days  of  my  illness,  when  I  was  visited  by  the 
brethren,  I  concealed  from  them  the  truth.  This  secret  was 
my  own.  In  the  long  nights  through  which,  with  fevered 
body  and  unstrung  nerves,  I  lay  and  thought,  the  truth  was 
revealed  to  me. 

There  were  in  one  form  two  Willard  Humphreys. 

One  spiritual,  craving  only  righteousness  ;  the  other  of  the 
earth,  and  drawn  to  the  earth's  pleasures. 

Prayerfully  I  sought  my  duty,  and  it  was  given  me  to  see 
it.     I  was  my  brother's  keeper. 

A  burden  lifted  itself  from  my  soul.  These  impulses  and 
deeds  of  sin  were  not  mine,  but  his — this  hidden  other  self, 
whom  I  named  Judas,  he  being  in  his  essence  a  betrayer.  In 
my  charge  were  two  souls,  souls  to  be  saved,  his  and  mine. 

The  man  of  the  club,  the  pagan,  with  whom  I  had  rioted, 
invited  again.  Without  reply,  I  turned  from  him  on  the 
street  and  fled  to  my  chamber,  bolting  the  door. 

There  we  fought,  I  and  my  brother  Judas.  "  Since  we 
have  but  one  body,"  I  said,  "  I  and  not  you  shall  direct  it." 
Thus  was  won  the  first  battle,  and  the  Judas  within  me  grew 
weak  and  silent. 

In  that  blessed  moment  of  quiet,  when  the  sermon  has 
been  preached  and  God's  embassador,  on  the  point  of  tears, 
by  reason  of  the  stress  of  his  closing  appeal  to  sinners,  sinks 
upon  his  knees  for  an  interval  of  silent  prayer — at  that  mo- 
ment of  hallowed  stillness  in  the  sanctuary,  as  my  head  was 
bending  to  the  pew  before  me,  my  eyes  rested  on  the  face  of 
Elizabeth  Braddock,  subdued  in  gentleness. 

"  Willard,  wouldn't  you  like  to  kiss  her  again  ?  " 

The  voice,  mocking  and  sharp,  broke  upon  the  air  with  a 
distinctness  so  awful  that  it  shocked  me  from  my  seat. 

No  head  was  turned.  Then  I  knew  that  none  but  I  had 
heard.     It  was  the  voice  of  Judas. 


I  hastened  at  once  from  the  house  of  God,  and  made  my- 
self prisoner  for  the  conflict. 

Three  days  later  he  came — the  man  of  the  club,  ,the  pagan 
— with  outstretched  hand,  abloom  with  jovial  health. 

In  the  warm  sunshine  we  strolled  abroad.  My  step  was 
light,  my  gait  a  swagger.  I  bore  myself  as  an  old-time 
gallant,  sword  on  hip,  plume  in  hat,  ready  for  dicing,  drink, 
or  quarrel.  The  joy  of  life  was  in  me,  and  on  women  I  cast 
glances  that  cowed  theirs,  or  brought  bolder  glances  in  re- 
turn.    Blowing  our  cigars,  we  sauntered. 

Thus  we  met  Elizabeth,  and  I  made  the  two  known  one  to 
the  other. 

She  left  us,  smiles  upon  her  lips,  admiration  in  her  eyes, 
and  we  went  our  pleasuring  way. 

Straight  from  the  club  and  the  pagan  and  his  wine  I 
strode  to  the  church. 

And  the  preacher,  Brother  Ijams,  whom  I  had  loved,  bent 
his  eyes  upon  me  where  I  sat,  and  said,  as  many  times  he 
had  said  in  the  sacred  place  before  : 

"  Will  Brother  Humphrey  lead  in  prayer?  " 

"  No,"  I  said,  rising,  not  kneeling  ;  "  no,  I  will  not.  Why 
should  I  ?  To  whom,,;  I  asked,  gazing  with  calmness  upon 
the  dear  faces,  all  aghast — "  to  whom  would  you  have  me 
pray  ?  Who  knows — Jchqaus — if  there  be  a  God  ?  And  if  a 
God,  why  should  we  affront  with  our  petitions  One  who  is 
all-wise  and  has  planned  from  eternity  what  is  and  is  to  be? 
Why  should  we  fancy  that  our  wishes  can  affect  his  designs  ? 
Pray  ?     Pooh  !    it's  nonsense — blasphemous  nonsense." 

"Are  you  mad?"  asked  Brother  Ijams,  in  a  whisper  of 
horror  ;  "remember  you  are  among  Christian  people." 

"  Christian  people  !  "  I  repeated  lightly,  and  smiling  round 
me  ;  "  wherein  do  Christian  people  differ  from  other  people  ? 
I  know  you  all,  and  your  lives  are  the  lives  of  your  neigh- 
bors. You  are  plodding  phantoms  scaring  your  souls  with 
other  phantoms  of  your  own  making.  Your  minds,  if  they 
were  free  and  trained  to  think,  would  still  be  the  minds  of 
pygmies.  Yet  you  bind  your  little  mental  legs  to  please 
your  sightless  idol.  Billions  of  tons  of  forms  like  yours  have 
crawled  upon  the  earth  through  the  stretches  of  the  past, 
their  activity  as  resultless  and  ugly  as  the  squirming  of 
worms  in  the  fisherman's  can.  You  are  not  followers  of  the 
Hero  of  Nazareth,  who  had  a  soul — a  soul  too  great  to  be 
safely  let  at  large  in  this  world.  He  scorned  common 
sense,  which  is  the  god  of  your  sincerest  worship.  Common 
sense  !  That  is  the  sense  of  those  to  whom  life  is  small  and 
hard  and  literal.  It  is  the  foe  of  the  impulses  of  the  heart, 
the  insect  enemy  of  the  imagination,  the  large,  the  noble,  the 
real.  I'll  do  no  praying.  Life  is  but  a  needle-point  of  light 
in  an  infinity  of  gloom.  That  instant  I  shall  not  squander 
in  groveling  to  the  Fire  from  which  it  came.  I  shall  spend 
it  in  joy,  in  love,  in  splendid  life.  If  worship  you  must,  wor- 
ship the  sun  !  " 

I  stretched  out  my  arms  to  Elizabeth  Braddock  With 
lips  parted,  quick-coming  breath,  and  eyes  from  which  shone 
ardor  that  yet  was  dashed  with  fear,  she  rose  and  moved  to- 
ward me,  as  one  drawn  by  another's  warmth  and  will,  her 
face  upturned  and  glowing. 

But  they  kept  her  from  me,  and,  beaming  smiles  of  lofty 
pity  on  all  their  white,  dumb  visages,  I  left  them. 


Brother  Ijams  and  Brother  Braddock  were  troubled  by  the 
serenity  of  my  manner  as  they  stood  beside  my  bed  the  day 
following. 

The  first  said  gently  : 

"  You  are  feeling  better,  Brother  Humphrey  ?  " 

"Physically,"  I  answered,  "  I  am  prostrated,  but  my  mind 
is  at  rest  and  my  spirit  much  refreshed." 

"Your  faith  in  God  has  returned  to  you,  then?"  asked 
Brother  Braddock. 

"  My  faith  in  God  has  never  departed  from  me,"  I  replied. 

"  You  have  no  memory  of  last  night  ? "  . 

"  A  perfect  memory,  Brother  Ijams.  It  is  right  you  should 
know.  All  the  world  must  know  now.  It  was  not  I  who 
was  guilty  of  that  hideous  blasphemy.     It  was  he." 

I  pointed  to  my  brother  Judas,  where  he  sat  behind  them, 
his  arm  flung  carelessly  along  the  back  of  his  chair  and  an 
amused  smile  upon  his  lips. 

We  had  come  to  an  understanding  in  the  night.  We 
must  part.  He  joyfully  acquiesced.  I  bade  him  take  half  of 
my  body  and  of  the  material  things  I  possessed.  When  he 
had  clothed  himself  from  my  wardrobe  he  did  not  depart, 
but  went  about  lifting  and  replacing  articles,  viewing  himself 
in  the  glass,  and,  in  many  small  ways,  testing  and  enjoying 
his  separate  existence. 

I  yearned  toward  him  strangely.  He  seemed  my  younger 
brother,  fresher,  stronger,  handsomer  than  I. 

"Think  of  your  soul,  brother,"  I  said,  opening  my  eyes, 
which  had  been  closed  in  prayer. 

"  I  have  none,  Willard,"  he  made  answer. 

I  saw  that  what  he  said  was  true.  With  selfish  gladness,  I 
knew  that  the  spirit  which  we  had  in  common  while  we  re- 
mained one,  was  now  with  me  alone.  Yet  there  was  com- 
passion in  his  bright,  bold  eyes  as  he  took  in  his  firm,  cool 
hand  mine,  which  was  thin  and  fevered. 

"  It  was  //<?,"  I  repeated  to  Brother  Ijams  and  Brother 
Braddock,  pointing  to  indicate  Judas,  "my  brother  Judas, 
who  sits  there,  without  a  soul." 


At  the  beginning,  it  seemed  an  inexplicably  unjust  and 
cruel  act  to  immure  me  in  this  asylum,  but  the  necessity  for  it 
presently  became  apparent.  Though  Judas  has  a  body  of  his 
own,  there  is  a  tie  between  us  which  can  not  be  severed. 
Where  I  am  there  must  Judas  be  also.  There  are  in  God's 
providence  many  mysteries. 

Our  inseparableness  is  so  well  understood  by  others  that  at 
first  they  would  put  but  one  bed  in  the  room  to  which  we  are 
confined.  They  yielded  to  Judas  on  this  point,  however. 
He  refused  to  occupy  the  bed  with  me.  Since  our  incarcera- 
tion, he  is  much  changed.  His  gayety  is  gone  and  he  has 
grown  morose,  for  there  are  none  of  the  joys  of  carnal  life  to 
be  had  in  this  asylum.     Having  a  soul,  I  find  occupation  in 
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meditation  and  prayer,  but  Judas,  being  of  the  earth  only, 
loathes  restraint.  I  am  calmly  cheerful  and  content  to  be 
here,  for  if  at  large  with  Judas  I  should,  because  of  our  in- 
separableness,  be  dragged  from  one  godless  festival  to  an- 
other, and  spend  a  life  that  would  end  in  hell — hell  for  both 
of  us,  perhaps,  since  there  has  arisen  in  me  a  hope  that  pro- 
longed absence  from  pleasure,  may,  under  heaven,  cause  a 
soul  to  germinate  in  Judas. 

There  is  but  one  thing  to  sadden  my  quiet  hours,  and  this 
is  not,  as  might  well  be  thought,  the  blighting  of  my  career 
as  a  fruitful  bearer  of  the  saving  gospel  to  those  who  live  in 
sin.  Neither  is  it  the  knowledge  that  Elizabeth,  against  her 
father's  will,  has  become  the  wife  of  the  man  of  the  club,  the 
pagan — but  this  has  incensed  Judas  greatly.  The  grief 
which  I  bear  is  that  though  my  love  for  my  unhappy  brother 
has  increased  day  by  day,  it  is  met  by  a  hatred  on  his  part 
which  waxes  in  proportion  to  my  love.  This  unnatural  hatred 
of  his  is  so  deadly  that  but  two  nights  ago,  the  stranger  intro- 
duced of  late  to  our  room  and  who  shares  Judas's  bed — the 
asylum  being  unusually  crowded  with  the  unfortunate  beings 
who  have  lost  their  reason — was  the  means  of  saving  my  life. 
In  the  darkness  my  brother  seized  me  by  the  throat,  and 
would  have  made  an  end  of  me  had  not  this  stranger  torn  his 
grasp  away.  Others  were  called,  among  them  the  physician 
in  charge,  and  on  the  report  of  the  stranger — who  has  con- 
ceived a  warm,  though  conscienceless  fondness  for  my  brother 
— that  it  was  /  who  had  clutched  my  own  throat,  the  doctor, 
in  spite  of  my  statement  in  contradiction  of  this  obvious  fic- 
tion, ordered  that  large  and  thick  leather  mittens  be  placed 
on  my  hands  at  night  hereafter. 

And  while  this  was  being  done,  Judas,  whom  I  love,  though  j 
he  thirsts  for  my  hfe  that  through  its  sacrifice  he  may  gain 
his  own  freedom,  sat  on  the  edge  of  his  cot  opposite,  smiling 
in  malice. 

But  my  love  is  not  passing.  Not  until  Judas,  the  unhappy, 
the  spiritually  maimed,  shall  gain  a  soul  that  may  clasp  mine 
in  comprehension,  will  I  cease  for  his  sake  to  wrestle  with  the 
Lord  in  prayer.  Arthur  McEwen. 

San  Francisco,  April,  1S91. 


"MUSOTTE." 


'  Parisina"  tells  the  Story  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's  First  Play. 


It  is  reported  that  Maupassant  always  declared  he  would 
not  try  his  hand  at  the  drama  until  he  had  written  himself 
out  as  a  story-teller — his  best  things  are  his  short  stories,  not 
his  novels  ;  but  Jacques  Normand  was  struck  with  the  scenic 
possibilities  of  "  L'Enfant,"  and  solicited  the  permission  to 
transform  it  into  a  play,  and,  finally,  the  three  acts  became 
the  joint  production  of  the  two.  "Musotte" — the  title 
changed  in  the  process  of  transformation — is  the  great  theat- 
rical success  of  the  season,  a  legitimate  success  and  not  one 
due  to  a  fluke,  though  it  certainly  owes  something  to  the  ad- 
mirable acting  of  the  Gymnase  Company. 

When  a  play  appears  likely  to  draw  full  houses  for  ever  so 
long,  a  natural  curiosity  is  excited  about  the  author.  Mau- 
passant is  something  more  than  a  name  with  the  readers  of 
the  Argonaut;  but,  perhaps,  only  one  here  and  there  has 
heard  of  Jacques  Normand.  Personally,  they  are  quite  un- 
like. The  first  is  short,  broad,  high-colored,  with  a  heavy 
military  mustache  ;  whereas  the  second  is  tall,  bearded,  bald, 
well  set  up — in  a  word,  rather  English-looking.  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant belongs  to  an  old  Norman  family,  and  his  ancestors 
fought  at  Agincourt  and  Crecy  ;  Jacques  Normand  is  roturier 
and  rich — very  rich.  The  aristocratic  lineage  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  money  on  the  other  place  them  in  a  position 
somewhat  different  from  those  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
literary  men  in  Paris.  Jacques  Normand  gives  dinners  and 
goes  a  great  deal  into  the  world,  where  he  is  much  sought 
after  by  women  of  literary  pretensions.  Guy  de  Maupassant 
hates  dinners  and  being  trotted  out  for  the  admiration  of  so- 
ciety ;  his  favorite  pleasures  are  walking,  riding,  and  yacht- 
ing. The  Mrs.  Leo  Hunters  of  the  world  are  his  abomina- 
tion. 

As  "Musotte  "is  merely  an  amplified  edition  of  "L'En- 
fant " — a  short  sketch,  one  of  many  that  appeared  in  a  recent 
volume — I  thought  I  could  not  do  better  than  render  it  into 
English,  as  follows  : 

Though  he  had  sworn  he  would  never  marry,  Jacques 
Bourdillire  suddenly  changed  his  mind.  It  happened  unex- 
pectedly one  summer  at  the  sea-side.  He  was  lying  on  the 
sand  watching  the  women  as  they  emerged  from  the  sea, 
when  a  little  foot  struck  him  by  its  prettiness,  its  tiny  propor- 
tions.    Raising  his  eyes,  the  whole  person  enthralled  him. 

Of  the  whole  person,  he  really  saw  only  the  ankles  and 
head,  the  rest  being  swathed  in  a  white-flannel  wrapper,  care- 
fully drawn  together.  He  was  reported  to  be  sensual  and 
fast.  To  begin  with,  it  was  the  grace  of  form  alone  that 
captivated  him  ;  later,  he  was  attracted  by  the  charm  of  a 
maidenly  soul,  simple  and  good,  fresh  as  her  cheeks  and 
lips. 

Introduced  into  her  family,  he  pleased  her  and  was  him- 
self soon  mad  with  love.  When  he  caught  sight  of  Berthe 
Lannis  from  a  distance  on  the  long  stretch  of  yellow  sand, 
he  trembled.  Near  her,  he  became  mute,  incapable  of  say- 
ing a  word,  of  thinking,  with  the  blood  seething  in  his  heart 
and  singing  in  his  ears,  and  his  mind  unhinged.  Was  this 
love  ?  He  did  not  know  ;  but  he  was  determined  to  make 
the  child  his  wife. 

The  parents  hesitated  ;  the  young  fellow  had  a  bad  reputa- 
tion. He  had  a  mistress,  it  was  said  ;  an  old  tie,  one  of 
those  chains  that  you  think  to  break  and  which  hold  together 
all  the  same.  Besides  this,  he  was  reported  to  be  in  love, 
more  or  less,  with  every  woman  he  met. 

So  he  reformed,  and  refused  to  see — even  once — the 
woman  he  had  lived  with  so  long.  A  friend  undertook  to 
arrange  about  a  pension  that  should  assure  her  future  com- 
fort. Jacques  gave  the  required  money,  but  would  not  listen 
to  a  word  about  the  woman,  pretending  to  forget  even  her 
name.     She  wrote  and  he  never  opened  the  letters.     Every 


week  he  recognized  the  illiterate  hand,  and  every  week  his 
anger  became  fiercer,  and  he  tore  the  letters  across  and  threw 
them  away  without  reading  a  line  ;  he  knew  beforehand  that 
they  contained  reproaches  only. 

As  no  one  believed  in  his  perseverance,  it  was  only  the 
next  spring  that  he  was  finally  accepted. 

The  marriage  took  place  in  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  May. 
It  was  decided  there  should  be  no  wedding  tour.  After  a 
dance  that  was  to  be  over  early,  not  to  prolong  the  fatigues  of 
the  day,  the  young  couple  were  to  pass  the  first  night  of  their 
married  life  under  the  parental  roof,  and  start  together  in  the 
morning  for  the  beloved  watering-place  where  they  had  first 
met. 

Night  had  come  on,  and  the  guests  were  dancing  in  the  big 
drawing-room.  The  two  had  retreated  into  a  little  Japanese 
boudoir,  hung  with  brilliant-hued  silks,  barely  lighted  by  the 
soft  rays  of  a  colored  lantern,  dangling  from  the  ceiling  like 
a  huge  egg.  The  half-open  window  allowed  the  gentle  breeze 
to  enter,  which,  ever  and  anon,  passed  over  their  faces  like  a 
caress,  for  the  night  was  calm  and  mild,  filled  with  the  per- 
fumes of  spring.  They  were  not  talking  ;  they  held  each 
other's  hands.  She  remained,  with  dreamy  eyes,  somewhat 
dazed  by  the  great  change  that  had  come  over  her  life,  but 
smiling,  emotional,  ready  to  cry,  sometimes  ready  to  faint 
with  joy,  believing  the  whole  world  to  be  changed  by  reason 
of  what  had  happened,  fearful  she  knew  not  of  what,  and 
feeling  her  whole  being,  her  whole  soul,  enveloped  in  untold 
and  delicious  lassitude.  He  never  tired  of  gazing  at  her  with 
a  fixed  smile  on  his  face.  He  wished  to  speak,  but  the  words 
would  not  come,  and  so  he  threw  all  his  ardor  into  his  hand- 
pressure.  But,  from  time  to  time,  he  murmured  "  Berthe," 
and  each  time  she  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  soft  and  tender 
glance  ;  then,  after  a  second,  her  eyelids  fell  before  the  fascina- 
tion of  his  gaze.  There  was  no  interchange  of  thoughts. 
They  were  left  alone,  but,  every  now  and  then,  a  couple  of 
dancers  would  peep  in  furtively,  mysteriously. 

A  side-door  opened,  to  admit  a  servant,  who  held  a  letter 
on  a  salver — a  letter  that  a  ticket  porter  had  brought  and 
which  he  said  was  important.  Jacques  took  the  paper  with  a 
trembling  hand,  seized  with  a  vague  and  sudden  fear,  the 
mysterious  fear  of  coming  evil. 

He  contemplated  the  envelope  for  some  minutes — it  was 
addressed  in  a  hand  he  did  not  know — not  daring  to  open  it, 
madly  desirous  of  not  reading  the  missive,  of  putting  it  away 
in  his  pocket  and  saying  :  "  To-morrow — to-morrow  I  shall 
be  far  away,  and  it  will  not  matter  ! "  But  the  two  words 
"  very  urgent,"  underlined,  frightened  him.  So  he  said  : 
"  Allow  me,  dearest,"  tore  the  envelope  open,  and  read.  He 
read  the  letter  through,  pale  to  the  lips,  then  again,  as  if  he 
were  spelling  each  word. 

When  he  lifted  his  head  his  features  worked  with  emotion. 
He  stammered  :  "  My  darling  —  it  is  —  it  is  my  dearest 
friend,  who  has  met  with  a  great — a  terrible  disaster.  I  am 
wanted  directly — directly — for  an  affair  of  life  and  death. 
May  I  leave  you  for  twenty  minutes  ?     I  will  return." 

She  answered  him  trembling,  frightened.  Of  course  he 
must  go,  she  was  not  wife  enough  yet  to  dare  to  question, 
to  demand,  the  reason  why.  He  disappeared  and  she  re- 
mained alone,  listening  to  the  dancing  in  the  adjoining  room. 

Jacques  took  a  hat — the  first  he  found — and  some  one's 
overcoat,  and  ran  down  the  stairs.  Once  in  the  street,  he 
stopped  under  a  lamp-post  to  read  the  missive  anew.  This 
is  what  it  contained  : 

Sir  :  A  woman  named  Ravet — once  your  mistress.  I  am  told — has 
just  been  confined  of  a  child,  which  she  says  is  yours.  The  mother  is 
dying  and  implores  you  to  come  to  her.  1  take  the  liberty  of  writing 
and  asking  you  if  you  care  to  do  this  woman's  bidding.  She  seems 
very  unhappy  and  worthy  of  pity.     Your  obedient  servant. 

Dr.  Bonnard. 

When  he  entered  the  room  of  the  dying  woman,  the  end 
was  fast  approaching.  At  first  he  did  not  recognize  her. 
She  was  being  tended  by  the  doctor  and  two  nurses.  Pails 
of  ice  stood  on  the  floor,  which  was  wet  and  sloppy  ;  two 
candles  burned  on  the  table  ;  behind  the  bed  was  a  wicker 
cradle,  wherein  the  child  lay,  crying  ;  and,  at  each  wail,  the 
tortured  mother,  shivering  beneath  her  ice-cold  bandages,  tried 
to  turn. 

She  recognized  Jacques  and  would  have  raised  her  arms, 
but  she  was  unable  to  do  so,  they  were  too  weak.  Tears  be- 
gan to  course  down  her  livid  cheeks. 

He  fell  on  his  knees  by  the  bed,  seized  an  outstretched 
hand  which  he  covered  with  kisses  ;  and  slowly,  little  by  little, 
approached  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  thin  face  that  quivered 
at  his  touch.  One  of  the  nurses  held  aloft  a  candle  that  threw 
a  light  upon  the  bed  ;  the  doctor  had  retired  to  the  other  side 
of  the  room. 

Then,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to  come  from  afar,  gasping, 
she  said  :  "  I  am  dying,  my  dear  one  ;  promise  to  remain 
with  me  till  the  end.  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me  now,  do  not  leave 
me  at  the  last ! " 

He  kissed  her  forehead,  her  hair  ;  sobbing,  he  murmured  : 
"  Do  not  be  afraid,  I  will  remain." 

It  was  some  time  before  she  could  gather  strength  to  speak 
again,  she  was  so  spent,  so  dreadfully  oppressed.  Then  at 
last  :  "  The  child  is  yours.  I  swear  it  before  God,  on  my 
soul,  I  swear  it  as  I  lie  dying.  I  never  loved  another  man. 
Promise  me  not  to  abandon  the  child."  He  would  have 
taken  the  poor  wounded,  bloodless  form  into  his  arms  ;  horror- 
stricken,  racked  with  remorse,  he  assured  her  he  would  bring 
up  the  child,  that  he  would  love  it,  that  it  should  never  leave 
him.  Then  she  would  have  embraced  her  lover,  but  she  was 
powerless  to  rise  and  could  merely  put  out  her  lips  to  seek  his 
kiss.  He,  bending  down,  gathered  this  lamentable  and  sup- 
plicant caress. 

Somewhat  calmer,  she  whispered  :  "  Fetch  him,  I  want  to 
see  if  you  love  it." 

And  he  took  up  the  child  and  placed  it  on  the  bed  between 
them,  and  the  tiny  creature  ceased  its  wailing. 

"  Don't  move  ! "  So  he  remained  there,  holding  her  shiver- 
ing hand  in  his  burning  palms,  as  he  had  lately  held  another 
hand  trembling  with  happy  love.  Now  and  then  he  glanced 
at  the  clock,  furtively,  watching  the  hand  pass  midnight,  one, 
two. 

The  doctor  had  disappeared  ;  the  two  nurses,  after  having 


wandered  about  the  room  with  furtive  footsteps  awhile,  had 
sunk  to  sleep  on  two  chairs.  The  child  slept,  and  the  mother, 
her  eyes  closed,  seemed  asleep,  too. 

Suddenly,  just  as  the  gray  dawn  filtered  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  window  curtains,  she  thrust  forth  her  arms  spas- 
modically, so  violently  that  the  child  rolled  to  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  The  rattle  sounded  in  her  throat ;  and  she  lay  stretched 
out,  motionless,  dead. 

The  nurses  hurrying  forward  declared  that  all  was  over. 

Jacques  took  a  last  look  at  the  woman  he  bad  loved,  then 
turned  to  the  clock  which  marked  four  in  the  morning,  and 
fled,  his  child  in  his  arms. 

After  he  had  left  her,  his  young  bride  had  waited,  calmly 
enough  at  first,  in  the  little  Japanese  boudoir.  Then,  as  he 
did  not  return,  she  entered  the  adjoining  room,  outwardly 
tranquil  and  indifferent,  but  really  horribly  anxious.  Her 
mother,  seeing  her  alone,  asked  about  her  husband.  She  re- 
plied that  he  had  merely  gone  to  his  room  and  would  be  back 
soon. 

An  hour  passed,  and,  assailed  by  questions,  she  finally  con- 
fessed the  incident  of  the  letter,  Jacques's  miserable  face,  and 
her  own  anxiety.  The  guests  took  their  departure,  only  a  few 
near  relatives  remained.  At  midnight  they  put  the  sobbing 
bride  to  bed,  and  her  mother  and  aunts  seated  near  listened 
to  her  sobs  in  silence  and  despair.  Her  father  had  betaken 
himself  to  the  commissary  of  police. 

At  five  o'clock,  a  slight  sound  broke  the  stillness  ;  a  door 
opened  and  closed  softly  ;  and  suddenly  a  cry  like  the  mewing 
of  a  kitten  sounded  in  the  silent  house. 

The  women  were  on  their  feet  in  an  instant,  but  Berthe, 
standing  up  in  her  night-gear,  was  before  them. 

Jacques  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  holding  a  child  in 
his  arms. 

The  four  women  gazed  at  him  in  wonderment.  Berthe, 
to  whom  sorrow  had  given  strength  and  whose  heart  was  torn 
with  anguish,  ran  up  to  him  crying  :  "  What  has  happened — 
tell  me  what  has  happened  ?  " 

He  looked  like  a  madman,  as  he  murmured  :  "  What  has 
happened  ?  I  have  a  child,  and  the  mother  is  dead  !  "  and 
he  stretched  forward  his  arms,  in  which  the  child  lay  wailing. 

Berthe,  without  a  word,  took  the  infant  from  him,  kissed  it, 
hushed  it  against  her  breast,  then  raising  her  eyes,  full  of 
tears,  to  her  husband,  repeated  :  "  The  mother  is  dead  ! " 

"  Yes,  an  hour  ago,  she  died  in  my  arms.  I  left  her  last 
summer.  ...  I  knew  nothing  of  it.  .  .  .  The  doctor  sent 
for  me." 

Then  Berthe,  in  a  low  voice  :  "  Poor  little  thing  ;  we  will 
take  care  of  it — together." 

This  is  the  canvas,  pathetic  enough  in  its  simplicity",  on 
which  the  two  authors  have  written  a  most  forcible  and  dra- 
matic piece.  New  characters  are  introduced  and  new  names 
are  given  to  the  old  ones.  Thus,  the  hero  becomes  Jean 
Martinel,  an  artist  of  some  talent ;  Berthe,  Gilberte  de 
Petitpre  ;  and  the  deserted  mistress  is  Musotte,  an  ex-model. 
To  Gilberte  is  given  a  brother,  Jean's  best  friend,  and  to  Jean, 
an  uncle.  It  is  this  uncle  to  whom  the  letter  is  delivered  on 
the  night  of  the  wedding  ;  he  opens  it  by  mistake,  and  in  his 
perplexity  confides  in  Leon  de  Petitpre.  The  two  decide  that 
Jean  must  be  told,  and  after  his  departure  they  undertake  to 
reassure  Gilberte  and  to  pacify  his  mother,  who  is  suspicious 
of  men  in  general — having  been  sorely  tried  in  the  course  of 
her  wedded  life  by  the  infidelities  of  her  own  husband.  The 
second  act  is  entirely  taken  up  by  the  death  of  Musotte,  and 
anything  more  harrowing  and  painful  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine.  On  the  night  of  the  first  representation,  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  the  critics — men  whose  sentiments  are 
supposed  to  be  blunted  by  long  usage — and  as  for  the  ladies, 
they  were  sobbing  from  pit  to  gallery.  Mile.  Sizos  is  at  once 
tragic  and  touching  in  the  part  of  the  dying  woman,  and  the 
horrible  realism  of  the  scene  is  retrieved  by  a  certain  whole- 
some sentiment  always  pervading  the  works  of  Maupassant, 
even  when  he  deals  in  improprieties  and  immoralities.  Raphael 
Duflos  sustains,  with  equal  cleverness,  the  part  of  the  bride- 
groom, so  rudely  awakened  from  his  nuptial  felicity,  showing 
just  enough  grief  at  the  death  of  his  mistress  to  exonerate 
him — in  the  eyes,  at  least,  of  a  French  audience.  As  for 
Mile.  Darland,  she  makes  a  fresh  and  charming  bride,  and 
Mme.  Pasca  has  stooped  to  the  third-rate  and  semi-comic 
character  of  the  bride's  aunt.  The  play  terminates  in  the 
same  way  as  the  story — that  is  to  say,  the  infant  is  adopted 
by  the  newly  married  couple,  but  the  matter  is  not  settled 
off-hand  in  a  few  sentences  by  Gilberte  and  Jean  ;  the  latter 
has  to  plead  long  and  earnestly  for  his  forgiveness,  and  has 
also  to  obtain  that  of  his  bride's  parents  (who  are  for  institut- 
ing a  divorce  suit),  which  is  still  more  difficult.  Indeed,  it  is 
Leon,  not  Jean  Martinel,  who  finally  persuades  his  father  and 
mother.  The  warm-hearted  young  man's  arguments  are  in- 
deed irrefutable.  "  Father,"  he  says,  "  why  do  we  adopt  a 
different  code  of  morality  according  as  we  are  spectators  or 
actors  ?  Why  such  discrepancies  between  imaginary  and  real 
life,  between  what  ought  to  be  done,  what  we  should  wish 
others  to  do,  and  what  we  do  ourselves  ?  I  admit  that  this 
affair  is  very  painful,  and  that  our  surprise  and  the  fact  that  it 
has  happened  on  the  wedding-day  make  it  infinitely  more 
painful.  Our  natural  emotion  magnifies  things.  Suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  you  had  read  about  it  in  your  paper  or  in 
a  novel.  How  surely  your  sympathy  would  be  with  the  poor 
little  child,  whose  birth  has  cost  its  mother  her  life  !  How 
thoroughly  you  would  esteem  and  admire  Jean  and  the  loyal 
spirit  he  has  shown  '.  Whereas,  if  he  had  refused  to  answer 
the  call  of  the  dying  woman  and  hidden  his  child  away  in 
some  obscure  village,  you  would  have  despised  him.  covered 
his  name  with  just  opprobrium.  He  would,  in  your  eyes,  be 
a  man  without  a  heart — a  brute."  Not  badly  put,  eh,  for  a 
fin-de-siicle  novelist  ?  PARISH)  . 

Paris,  March  20,  1891. 

The  highest  chimney  in  the  world,  that  at   Halsbriickner 
Hutte,  near  Freiburg,  Saxony,  has  been  finished,  four  hun- 
dred and  sixty  feet  high.     Its  diameter  at  has-  three 
feet  and  sixteen  feet  at  the  top,  the  inner  di 
feet.     It  is  built  of  clay  stone. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  13,  1? 


NEW    GOWNS    IN    GOTHAM. 

"Van  Gryse  "  describes  the  New  York  Girls  in  their  Spring  Finery. 

The  spring  is  here  and  all  the  town  is  in  festal  spirits. 
Paris  is  fine  in  the  spring,  with  the  horse-chestnut  leaves  un- 
curling and  the  new  costumes  and  the  sunshine  and  the 
sweeps  of  green  turf  dotted  with  daisies — but  it  is  no  finer 
than  New  York.  When  the  elms  in  Madison  Square  begin 
to  show  a  leafy  fringe  all  down  their  sides,  when  the  maples 
are  misty  with  yellow  tassels,  when  the  sod  begins  to  turn 
from  withered  brown  to  soft,  vernal  green,  when  the  avenue 
is  overlaid  with  sunshine,  and  spring  hats  crown  the  prettiest 
heads  in  Gotham — then,  indeed,  the  heart  of  the  New  Yorker 
is  light  as  the  smoke  of  his  cigarette,  his  spirits  buoyant  as 
the  red  balloons  that  devoted  mothers  carry  home  from  Sixth 
Avenue  shopping  tours. 

Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  on  one  of  these  sunny  after- 
noons is  a  sight  to  make  a  philosopher  merry.  The  great 
heart  of  the  city  beats  high  and  happy,  the  sap  has  begun  to 
rise,  and  all  the  world  is  awake  and  warm  with  the  joy  of  liv- 
ing. The  tramps  in  the  parks  are  gone,  the  country  is  stirring 
and  calls  to  them.  The  skulkers  and  loungers  of  back  alleys 
and  cellars  have  stolen  away  from  this  clear  and  searching 
light.  But  every  one  who  has  a  spark  of  life  in  him  answers 
to  the  call  of  the  spring  and  comes  gayly  out  to  be  warmed  by 
the  soft  and  caressing  touch  of  the  sun,  to  smell  the  moist, 
invigorating  scent  of  fresh,  damp  earth  and  bursting,  furry 
buds,  to  hear  the  chirp  of  the  first  birds,  and  to  see  the  spring 
clothes. 

All  the  world  is  out  in  the  afternoon,  and  the  avenue  and 
Broadway  are  alive.  This  weather  suits  the  New  York 
woman  to  perfection,  and  warms  her  somewhat  chilly  mar- 
row. She  is  a  tropical  flower  not  meant  for  winter  or  rough 
weather.  The  London  women  tramp  about  in  wet  and  fog, 
draggled  about  the  skirts,  with  big,  sensible  feet  in  big,  rain- 
defying  boots,  and  they  thrive  and  grow  fat  and  pink  on  it. 
Winter  kills  a  Gotham  belle.  All  the  furs  in  Russia  will  not 
keep  her  warm,  or  hide  the  blue  tinge  on  her  velvet  cheeks, 
if  not  the  rosy  tinge  on  her  patrician  nose.  Winter  is  a 
season  in  which  she  keeps  indoors,  because  it  is  more  becom- 
ing. 

But  in  the  spring  she  blooms  as  freshly  fair  as  a  dog-rose. 
On  a  warm  afternoon  she  is  out  in  all  her  bravery,  for  the 
world  to  look  at  and  long  for.  From  Tiffany's  to  Knox's 
you  may  meet  a  half-hundred  of  the  species — the  women  of 
the  Empire  City,  its  pride  and  its  boast.  They  are  all  alike, 
not  so  alike  as  Englishwomen,  but  ail  of  the  same  type — tall, 
thin,  faintly  colored,  generally  brown-haired,  elegant,  per- 
fectly finished,  calmly  complacent  in  their  subdued  complete- 
ness, frail,  showing  the  effects  of  an  exhausting  climate, 
fatiee  after  eighteen,  slow  in  their  gait,  graceful  and  languid 
in  their  movements,  simple  in  their  dress,  but  complete  to 
the  placing  of  the  last  pin. 

The  great  belle,  of  whom  the  society  papers  are  always 
full,  you  may  see  of  a  morning,  walking  for  exercise.  Here 
is  one  of  them,  as  she  walked  down  the  sunny  side  of  Broad- 
way, a  few  mornings  ago.  She  was  of  an  inconceivable 
slimness,  accentuated  by  a  perfectly  plain  dress,  brownish  in 
color,  made  very  narrow  and  close  fitting.  She  held  the 
back  of  it  up  and  showed  feet  in  low-heeled,  pointed  shoes, 
that  were  a  reasonable  size.  There  were  a  few  sprays  of 
lilies  of  the  valley  stuck  through  her  button-hole,  and  her  hat, 
which  came  out  over  her  eyes,  was  full  of  some  yellow  flowers 
on  long  stems  and  bits  of  lace  and  gauze  standing  up  in  the 
air.  On  her  shoulder  was  a  parasol  of  some  shiny,  yellow- 
and-brown  silk,  with  thin  frills  round  the  edge  that  waved 
in  the  wind.  As  to  her  face,  from  which  her  hair  was  all 
brushed  back,  it  was  a  small,  handsome,  healthy  face,  with 
clear,  narrow,  gray  eyes,  and  beautifully  fine  eyebrows.  The 
tinting  of  the  skin  was  wonderful,  the  shape  of  the  mouth, 
with  a  full  underlip,  was  perfect.  She  was  not  striking  for 
her  beauty  so  much  as  for  her  style  and  finish.  But  she 
looked  as  if  she  were  quite  satisfied  with  herself,  as  she  was, 
and  were  as  used  to  being  stared  at  and  commented  upon  as 
though  she  were  a  little  queen — which,  perhaps,  she  is. 

A  dozen  others  pass  you,  all  of  the  same  type,  without 
quite  so  much  fineness  and  purity  of  feature.  They  are  all 
dressed  in  the  same  way — in  narrow  skirts  and  flowered  hats. 
They  are  all  dressed  well — that  is,  in  good  taste.  That  is  the 
most  remarkable  thing  about  this  concourse  of  Gotham 
women — no  one  seems  to  have  bad  taste.  No  one  is  vulgarly 
conspicuous,  no  one  is  gorgeously  florid.  No  face  is  painted 
an  inch  deep  in  the  I  tali  an -fresco  style.  A  sudden  break  in 
the  throng  does  not  reveal  to  your  petrified  gaze  a  wad  of 
back  hair  more  golden  than  the  descending  luminary.  The 
cigale  here  subdues  her  natural  tendency  to  outshine  in  gor- 
geousness  a  tropical  sunset,  and  is  demure  as  the  tight-skirted 
and  close-sheathed  fourmi  at  her  side.  If  there  is  one  exag- 
geration to  be  noticed,  it  is  that  of  an  occasional  waist  which 
has  been  brought  down  to  eighteen  inches  by  a  rigid  system 
of  lacing.  Its  owner,  short  of  breath  and  red  of  visage,  with 
some  cloth  material  setting  over  her  impressive  torso  as 
though  it  had  been  pasted  on,  goes  puffing  and  panting  along 
beside  her  lithe  and  willowy  sisters,  like  a  little  tug-boat 
among  a  concourse  of  yachts. 

The  one  extravagance  that  the  girl  of  Gotham  finds  it  hard 
to  give  up  is  her  small  waist.  You  see  it  constantly,  disfigur- 
ing her  pretty  figure  and  spoiling  her  delicate  complexion. 
Just  after  passing  the  belle  mentioned  before,  one  of  these 
girls  came  in  sight.  She  was  of  a  simpler  order,  probably 
some  suburban  resident  or  queen  of  an  Eighth  Avenue  flat. 
Like  all  these  girls,  she  was  charmingly  garbed  in  the  daintiest 
way  imaginable.  They  have  a  wonderful  art  for  making 
themselves  pretty  on  nothing,  these  maidens  of  restricted 
means.  There  is  something  in  their  appearance,  to  my  think- 
ing, more  taking  than  the  studied  and  severe  perfection  of  the 
costuming  of  the  wealthier  women.  There  is  a  touch  of  in- 
dividuality about  them  that  is  refreshing.  Who  can  tell  just 
in  wh-t  it  lies?  A  trick  of  setting  a  flower  in  their  hats  as 
no  one  else  sets  it,  a  way  of  wearing  a  linen  collar  that  turns 
down  when  other  women  wear  one  that  turns  up,  an  inde- 


scribable suggestion  of  originality,  of  freshness,  in  their  whole 
figure  and  air. 

This  one  was  as  neat  as  an  Easter  daisy,  in  her  black- 
alpaca  dress.  That  she  was  not  of  the  Four  Hundred,  you 
could  tell  by  her  little  pointed  shoes  of  a  fancy  shape  and 
her  amazing  tenuity  of  waist,  which  a  half-yard  of  ribbon 
would  have  gone  round.  For  the  rest,  she  is  a  sweet  and 
blithe  and  spring-like  person,  with  a  last  year's  sailor-hat  on 
her  rough  hair,  a  bit  of  flowing  cherry-blossom  in  her  dress, 
loose,  wrinkled,  yellow  gloves  on  her  hands,  and  a  pair  of 
wide-opened  blue  eyes  that  looked  at  you  with  vivacious  in- 
terest through  a  strip  of  spotted  veil.  She  has  a  little,  limp 
purse  in  her  hand,  and,  if  you  knew  her  and  asked  her  what 
she  was  going  to  do  this  morning,  she  would  answer,  with  an 
air  of  importance,  ll  Going  shopping."  In  all  probability,  she 
is  going  to  purchase  a  pair  of  gloves,  or  a  yard  of  lace,  or  a 
bow  for  her  hat,  and  this  will  take  her  all  morning,  and  in 
the  search  for  what  is  best  and  cheapest,  she  will  walk  for  three 
hours,  and  every  well-known  dry -goods  store  from  Fourteenth 
to  Seventy-Third  Street  will  have  been  brightened  by  the  en- 
trance of  her  dashing  figure  and  her  fresh  face. 

New  York,  April  3,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Farm    Mortgages. 

Editors  Argonaut:  You  slate  in  your  issue  of  March  30th  that  the 
farmers  of  California  have  recently  increased  their  mortgages  by  twenty 
millions,  and  have  increased  the  value  of  their  improvements  by  only 
two  millions.  From  this  you  conclude  that  the  farmers  of  our  Stale 
have  heen  unable  to  make  money  enough  on  their  land  to  pay  for  the 
two  millions  of  improvements,  and  that  they  have  also  been  obliged  to 
borrow  eighteen  millions  more  to  pay  their  running  expenses.  Then 
you  add  to  the  horror  of  the  situation  by  relating  another  ghost  story, 
in  which  the  goblin  assessor  points  his  skeleton  finger  to  the  ghastly 
reduction  of  certain  millions  in  the  value  of  farm  property. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  facts  and  figures  warrant  your  conclusions. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  lands  covered  by  new  mortgages  are  in 
use  for  farming  purposes,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  increased 
value  of  farm  improvements  has  been  paid  out  of  the  money  raised  by 
mortgage. 

I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  increase  of  mortgages  is  due  to  the 
healthy  fact  that  large  holdings  are  being  subdivided  into  small  farms 
and  sold  to  new- comers,  who  pay  one-fourth  cash  and  give  mortgages 
for  three-fourths  of  the  purchase  price — the  usual  terms.  In  such 
cases,  the  mortgage  on  the  large  tract  is  reduced  slowly.  As  the 
money  borrowed  on  it  was  cash  down,  and,  being  in  a  wild  state,  the 
mortgage  must  have  been  at  a  very  low  figure  per  acre.  On  being  im- 
proved, however,  and  sold  at  much  higher  figures,  the  mortgage  fig- 
ures must  increase  greatly,  while  the  money  represented  in  the  in- 
creased mortgage  neither  goes  to  support  any  farmer  nor  to  pay  for 
any  improvements.  On  the  contrary,  the  probabilities  are  in  favor  of 
the  increase  of  improvements  having  been  paid  for  by  capital  brought 
into  the  State  by  the  people  who  make  the  mortgages. 

The  depreciation  in  assessed  valuations  is  also  a  sign  of  health. 
This  shrinkage  is  probably  due  to  the  good  judgment  exercised  by  the 
assessors  of  our  southern  counties,  in  which  Eastern  gamblers  laid  off 
town-sites  on  farms,  built  hotels  where  there  was  nobody  to  live  in 
them,  and  equipped  motor-roads  where  there  was  nobody  to  ride  on 
them. 

Our  southern  counties  are  now  as  prosperous  as  in  their  best  days, 
and  far  more  so  than  during  the  miserable  boom  that  was  brought  to 
thein  by  the  wealthy  invalids  of  the  Atlantic  side.  The  farmers  of 
California  are  the  most  prosperous  farmers  in  our  country,  and  I  say 
this  after  :i  year's  study  of  the  richest  farming  region  of  the  great 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Bad  as  you  make  the  situation  appear,  it  might  be  made  worse. 

Suppose  the  farmers  did  borrow  twenty  millions  of  the  bankers  and 
spent  two  millions  for  improvements  and  eighteen  millions  for  flour 
and  bacon.     What  of  it  ? 

The  farmers  might  have  borrowed  two  millions  of  the  bankers  and 
spent  eighteen  millions  for  improvements  and  twenty  millions  for  flour 
and  bacon. 

Or  the  farmers  might  have  borrowed  twenty  millions  of  their  im- 
provements and  spent  eighteen  millions  on  the  bankers  and  two  mill- 
ions on  flour  and  bacon. 

Or  the  farmers  might  have  borrowed  the  improvements  of  the  bank- 
ers and  spent  the  flour  and  bacon  on  the  twenty  millions. 

Or  the  bankers  might  have  borrowed  two  millions  of  the  farmers 
and  spent  twenty  millions  on  improvements. 

Or  the  bankers  might  have  borrowed  the  flour  and  bacon  and  spent 
twenty  millions  on  the  farmers.  These  are  the  bankers  the  farmers 
want  to  patronize. 

And  yet  the  subject  is  not  exhausted.  I  write  this  on  April  1st,  the 
best  day  in  the  year  to  write  on  finance,  and,  therefore,  my  supposi- 
tions are  more  likely  to  be  correct  than  yours.  B.  MARKS. 

San  Francisco,  April  1,  1891. 


Foreign  Immigration. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  am  nothing  but  a  plain  American  citizen, 
but  my  heart  is  for  my  country,  for  the  United  States  of  America,  not 
as  it  is  getting  to  be,  but  as  it  was,  "  Free  America." 

The  policy  of  this  government  for  many  years  has  surprised  my  dull 
intellect.  Why,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  United  States  has  for  many  years 
endeavored  to  advertise  to  all  Europe  that  here  was  the  greatest  dump 
on  earth  for  all  of  the  scum  and  debris  of  all  nations,  and  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  the  advertisement  was  a  successful  one,  for' all  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  been  consigning  their  paupers,  murderers,  thieves,  and 
their  general  scum  to  this  great  dump.  Now,  look  at  the  result :  we 
are  not  safe  if  we  happen  to  have  earned  a  dollar  or  two  over  and 
above  the  average  ;  sullen  looks  of  envy  and  malice  are  cast  in  our 
direction,  and  if  we  do  not  accede  to  all  their  unreasoning  demands 
(even  to  the  discharging  of  American  laborers  from  certain  works), 
why  they  want  at  once  to  down  us,  seize  and  destroy  our  property,  and 
even  kill  us  if  they  can  (note  the  incident  at  Mount  Pleasant,  April  2d). 
Our  officers,  if  they  discharge  their  duties  as  their  oath  compels  them 
t<j,  are  ruthlessly  murdered,  and  yet  when  the  murder  is  plainly  proven, 
the  jury  is  so  terrorized  by  the  covert  threats  of  these  foreign  assassins 
that  they  dare  not  render  a  verdict  according  to  the  evidence,  but  ren- 
der a  verdict  according  to  their  fears. 

Such  is  the  result  of  advertising  the  "  great  dump."  Such  is  the  re- 
sult of  criminal  and  pauper  immigration.  Remember,  these  people 
were  criminals  and  paupers,  most  of  them,  before  they  came  to  Amer- 
ica, and  also  remember  that  these  classes  are  never  fond  of  work. 

I  am  the  friend  of  honest  labor.  I  urge  the  confederation  of  labor 
for  the  protection  of  the  honest  worker  against  the  unreasonable  op- 
pression of  capital.  For  the  man  who  works  for  the  support  of  his 
family  and  himself  from  day  to  day  is,  to  my  mind,  any  man's  equal 
and  deserving  the  respect  and  consideration  of  all.  To  this  class  of 
men  is  due  all  of  this  result  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  the  power  of  this 
country.  These  men  are  not,  for  a  moment,  to  be  classed  with  these 
bands  of  organizad  assassins  and  thieves.  Organized  labor  means  one 
thing  ;  organized  Lazaroni  and  general  lazy  scoundrels,  quite  another 
thing.  Why,  stop  and  think  ;  how  many  countries  in  Europe  have 
openly  paid  the  passage  of  their  scum  and  criminals  to  this  great 
dump  ? 

Yes,  these  same  ignorant  and  vicious  people  we  receive  and  very  soon 
place  them  on  an  equality  with  native-born  Americans.  They  always 
take  the  "  inch,"  but  how  soon  they  also  take  the  "  ell."  In  the  name 
of  God,  and  for  America,  let  us  stop  advertising  for  this  class  of  immi- 
gration.    Close  the  gates  and  lock  them  before  your  horse  is  stolen. 

San  Francisco,  April  4,  1891.  David  C.  Fox. 


A  cargo  of  over  three  hundred  half-bred  horses  has  been 
sent  to  England  from  the  Argentine  Republic. 


LATE     VERSE. 


Life's  Inventory. 
Martial,  x,  47. 
The  factors  of  Life's  larger  ease, 
My  dearest  Blenkinsop,  are  these  : 
Wealth  not  laboriously  hiv'd, 
But  from  one's  forefathers  deriv'd  ; 
Snug  farms  that  honest  toil  repay, 
A  kitchen-fire  that  burns  all  day  ; 
No  law-suits  ;  seldom  evening-dress  ; 
A  mind  no  worries  can  distress  ; 
Such  strength  as  suits  with  birth  and  brains  ; 
A  body  without  aches  and  pains  ; 
A  soul  compact  of  snake  and  dove  ; 
Friends  nor  below  one  nor  above  ; 
Free  intercourse  and  simple  fare  ; 
And  cups  not  deep  but  chasing  care  ; 
A  couch  by  love  discreetly  blest. 
And  downy,  darkness-docking  rest  ; 
If  what  you  are  you  wish  to  be. 
And  seek  no  further  bliss  to  see, 
Death's  summons,  be  it  soon  or  late, 
Nor  fear'd  nor  long'd-for  you'll  await ! 

— H.  F.  Wilson  in  the  National  Observer. 

Love's  Silence. 
Of  all  the  words  that  bear  their  part 

In  all  the  deeds  of  day  to  dav, 
One  word  is  chiefly  in  my  heart', 

One  little  word  I  must  not  say. 

The  hills  of  truth  are  strait  and  steep, 
They  have  a  smart  in  every  stone. 

And  climbing  them  I  needs  must  weep 
To  think  that  love  must  die  unknown. 

Night  follows  day — day  chases  night, 
And  brings  a  lesson  strange  to  teach, 

That  love  is  lifeless  in  the  light 
And  silence  is  the  fullest  speech. 

—  Walter  Herries  Pollock  in  Longman's. 

Ballade  of  Behavior. 
(a  double  refrain.) 
"Manners  aim  to  facilitate  #/h"— Emerson. 
Demeanor  dignified,  gesture  slow, 

Converse  clothed  in  a  courteous  gear. 
Place  aux  dames  from  high  and  low — 

Where  are  the  manners  of  yester-year? 
Qualities  cheapened  once  prized  so  dear, 

Nothing  veiled  from  the  world's  great  gaze, 
Reverence  warped  by  critical  sneer — 

These  be  fin-de  Steele  ways. 

Curtsy  from  beauty,  bow  from  beau, 

Love  was  a  gallant  the  most  austere, 
Compliments  perfectly  comme-il-faut — 

Where  are  the  manners  of  yester-year  ? 
Impudence  sheathed  in  scant  veneer, 

Chaff  of  tavern  and  circus  phrase. 
Double  entendre  for  the  maiden's  ear — 

These  be  fin-de-siecle  ways. 

Birth  and  breeding  were  wont  to  show 

The  bravest  and  best  in  this  savage  sphere  ; 

Round  lordly  brows  did  the  laurels  blow — 
Where  are  the  manners  of  yester-year  ? 

Swagger  and  swindle  now  domineer, 
The  pinchbeck  calf  is  the  people's  praise, 

The  charlatan's  cockade  the  mob  revere — 
These  be  fin-de-siecle  ways. 

Plowman  touches  the  plane  of  peer — 
Where  are  the  manners  of  yester-year  ? 
That  I'm  old-fashioned,  my  cap  I  raise, 
If  these  be  fin-de-siecle  ways!      — Cots  ford  Dick. 

"The  Picture  of  Elizabeth." 
I  hold  it  to  the  dormer  pane, 

While  on  the  roof  there  pattereth 
The  ghostly  footfall  of  the  rain : 

The  picture  of  Elizabeth. 
Around  me  lie  her  garments  gay  ; 

A  slipper,  pointed  heel  and  toe, 
With  which  she  danced  into  the  day 

A  century  or  more  ago  ! 

A  yellow-satin  petticoat, 

Wrought  with  a  flower  and  leaf  and  vine, 
The  lace  which  lay  about  her  throat, 

And  here  a  gorgeous  train  !     Like  wine 
It  falls  upon  the  bare,  board  floor. 

Hark,  how  slow  music  whispereth ! 
She  treads  the  stately  step  once  more, 

This  picture  maid,  Elizabeth. 

Unto  her  partner,  sweeping  low, 

She  bendeth  with  a  witching  grace. 
The  candles  all  above  them  glow 
And  light  her  lifted  flower  face. 
This  sweet  face  in  the  picture  dim. 

He  speaks,  the  great  fan  fluttereth, 
And  o'er  its  plumes  she  laughs  at  him, 
The  naughty  maid,  Elizabeth  ! 

And  so  her  lips  smile  now  at  me  ; 

Her  eyes,  ashine  with  joy  of  life, 
Only  the  dawn's  rich  promise  see. 

And  naught  of  dusk,  with  warfare  rife  ; 
But  here,  beneath  the  picture  prest, 

A  wraith-like  rose,  a  ghostly  trace, 
And  hid  within  this  iron-bound  chest, 

Amid  the  satin  and  the  lace, 

A  soldier's  coat  of  faded  blue, 

With  trappings  tarnished  ;  there  it  lies, 
A  fatal  stain  upon  it,  too. 

Ah,  me  I     I  turn  the  pictured  eves 
Away  from  such  a  sorry  sight 

That  they  smile  on  and  never  know 
How  one  quick  sword-thrust  caught  their  light. 

Which  died  a  hundred  years  ago  ! 

Mayhap  they  shone  mid  battle's  roar, 

These  eyes,  which  learned  such  bitter  tears, 
And  on  his  heart  their  smile  he  bore, 

And  all  his  throbbing  hopes  and  fears, 
And  agony  alone  they  knew, 

That  felt  the  fleeting  farewell  breath. 
'Tis  his,  by  that  brave  time  and  true, 

This  picture  of  Elizabeth  ! 

And  hers,  by  every  tear  and  smile, 

Is  the  poor  battered  co<it  of  blue  : 
For  love,  which  did  but  wait  awhile, 

Hath  met  in  that  old  world  and  new. 
I  leave  them  to  their  resting-place, 

The  things  of  life,  the  mark  of  death, 
Both  guarded  bv  this  lovely  face, 

The  picture  of  Elizabeth. 
-Virginia  Woodward  Cloud  in  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


April  13,  it 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


THE    AMERICAN    INVASION. 

>i.ckaiEit="  on  English  Displeasure  at  the  Coming  of  Americans. 

he  English  cry  against  what  in  England  is  known  as 
■  e  Yankee  invasion  "  is  but  another  of  those  national  in- 
sistencies of  opinion  for  which  the  English  people  have  for 
il  ime  been  proverbial.  It  is  true  that  this  so-called  invasion 
ifcts  that  portion  only  of  the  nation  commonly  denominated 
(iciety,"  and,  whatever  it  may  do  there,  in  no  way  affects 
b  nation  at  large.  It  is  not  injurious  to  trade — to  the  con- 
fly,  indeed — it  is  not  prejudicial  to  morals,  it  is  not  antago- 
liic  to  religion,  destructive  of  commerce,  impeding  of  prog- 
1  subversive  of  government,  or  inimical  to  the  crown.  In 
fci  and  all  of  these  respects  it  is  perfectly  harmless  where 
8  not  absolutely  beneficial.  Yet  there  is  a  cry  against  it 
f.  is  heard  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  And 
L?  There  is  no  reason  that  goes  beyond  the  empty  mean- 
Less  prejudice  born  of  the  insular  conceit,  inordinate  na- 
tal self-love,  and  arrogant  assumption  of  national  supenor- 
jto  all  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  the  birth-right  of  every 
irishman  be  he  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  great  or  small. 
|;re  is  no  one  so  satisfied  with  himself,  both  as  an  individual 
1  a  representative  of  his  country,  as  is  an  Englishman,  no 
so  dissatisfied  with  every  one  else  who  is  not  an  English- 
1.  I  think  this  is  the  generally  accepted  opinion  of  men 
j  are  not  Englishmen.  Take  the  average  "  foreigner  "  as 
meet  him,  and  this  is  what  he  thinks  and  will  tell  you  if 
ask  him.  Naturally,  the  outcome  of  such  characteristics 
lid  be  to  regard  with  disfavor  the  coming  and  settling 
Dng  them  of  foreigners. 

suppose  there  are  in  America  no  natives  of  foreign  coun- 
s  who  are  so  seldom  naturalized,  or  who  make  worse 
mericans "  when  they  are,  as  Englishmen.  Even  when 
?  throw  off  for  some  personal  motive  their  allegiance  to 
queen,  it  is  only  a  formal  act,  and  carries  with  it  no 
isfer  of  patriotism.  Although  entitled  to  vote  and  hold 
:e,  they  are  to  all  intents  and  purposes  Englishmen  still. 
head  may  be  temporarily  American,  but  the  heart  is  per- 
lally  English.  I  will  admit  that  they  do  not  mix  them- 
-es  up  in  American  politics  as  do  the  Irish,  or  like  them 
lg  corruption  and  fraud  into  every  local  government  with 
ch  they  are  connected.  They  are  honest,  upright,  clean, 
!  decent,  which  the  majority  of  Irish  naturalized  American 
sens  are  not,  and  they  fill  neither  the  public  offices,  the 
ir-houses,  nor  the  prisons.  But  they  are  always  English- 
They  keep  the  queen's  birthday  while  they  ignore 
ishington's,  and  look  upon  "  Guy  Fawkes's  "  as  a  day  far  ; 
re  worthy  of  celebration  than  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  short,  I 
y  are  not  Americans,  never  can  and  never  will  be.  They  j 
in  these  respects  very  similar  to,  if  not  identical  with,  the 
inese  ;  for  do  what  you  like  with  him,  a  Chinaman  always 
lains  a  Chinaman. 

Sow,  oddly  enough — and  yet  not  oddly  enough,  when  we 
isider  the  inconsistency  and  blindness  of  the  English 
iracter — these  peculiarities  which  Englishmen,  in  common 
h  Chinamen,  exhibit  in  America,  are  the  very  things  which 
glishmen  complain  of  in  foreigners  who  have  lately  been 
king  domicile  in  England  in  such  large  numbers  as  to 
ate  a  sort  of  subdued  panic,  or  still  alarm,  in  the  British 
ast.  It  is  very  funny,  and  it  almost  makes  one  laugh  to 
d  the  English  papers  on  the  subject,  and  to  hear  the  peo- 
talk.  Of  course  the  "  Yankee  invasion,"  which  is  denom- 
ted  such,  has  nothing  of  a  political  character  about  it, 
1  can  not  be  classed  with  the  influx  of  Germans,  French, 
1  Italians,  who  have  been  flocking  to  England  in  hordes  of 
:  to  find  employment  in  a  country  already  glutted  with 
;mployed,  occupationless,  and  idle  men.  These  men  come 
acquire  money,  while  the  Americans  come  to  spend  it ; 
i,  while  the  Germans,  Frenchmen,  and  Italians  oust  the 
glish  waiters  and  counter-jumpers  from  their  situations  in 
ndon  restaurants,  hotels,  shops,  and  even  banks  and  offices, 
Americans  do  no  more  than  add  to  the  crowds  at  Lon- 
3  balls,  swell  the  number  of  court  presentations  at  draw- 
;-rooms  and  levees,  and  obtain  coveted  invitations  to  state 
:ertainments  at  Buckingham  Palace  and  garden-parties  at 
trlborough  House.  They  take  the  bread  out  of  no  En- 
>h  mouths,  and  deprive  English  people  of  nothing  but, 
w  and  then,  a  duke,  or  an  earl,  or  a  baronet — for  which 
sy  are  willing  to  pay  the  highest  prices  in  hard  money — as 
sbands  for  their  daughters.  The  only  people  really  hurt 
the  American  invasion  are  English  girls.  They  see  title 
er  title  snapped  up  by  heiress  after  heiress,  whose  dollars 
ibid  their  lineage  and  blood,  and  themselves  put  in  the 
.ckground  before  the  irresistible  charms  of  American  girls, 
lose  attractions  of  person  and  manner  are,  in  their  brilli- 
cy,  lightness,  and  airiness,  far  away  ahead  of  those  which 
lose  in  the  chilling  hauteur,  frigid  dignity,  shrinking  sensi- 
eness,  and  downright  dullness  inculcated  by  high-class 
vernesses,  compelled  by  arrogant  mothers,  and  ingrained 
the  strict  observance  of  and  rigid  adherence  to  family 
ditions.  It  knocks  the  whole  fabric  of  English  superiority 
so  far  as  their  girls  are  concerned — into  a  cocked  hat,  to 
:  the  men  go  down,  one  after  another,  before  the  American 
Is. 

I  am  not  so  bold  as  to  assert  that  the  charms  of  person 

i  manner  possessed  by  these  girls  are  all  that  attracts  the 

j  fees  and  earls  and  baronets  to  their  feet.     I  am  not,  at  this 

I  isent  moment,  aware  of  any  American  girl  unpossessed  of 

1  fortune,  either  in  prasenti  or  futuro,  who  (whatever  her 

'  irms  of  person  and  manner)  has  yet  succeeded  in  catching 

;  oronet  of  English  creation  and  manufacture.     But  that  is 

1  ther  here  nor  there,  for  I   am  also  unaware  of  any  Ameri- 

'  1  girl,  whose  fortune  captured  a  title  for  her,  who  was  not 

;  o  possessed  of  charms  of  person  and  manner  far  above 

I :   average.     Take    the    Duchess    of    Marlborough,    Lady 

indolph  Churchill,  Lady  Lister-Kaye,  and  Lady  Hesketh — 

tainly  money  was  not  the  only  attraction  they  had  to  offer. 

was  going   to    add    the  present   Duchess  of   Manchester, 

dy    Mandeville    that    was ;    but    she    had    only   beauty. 

iwever,    her    marriage,     despite     the    strawberry  •  leafed 

tgold  which  accompanied  it,  can  not  be  considered 


in  the  light  of  what,  from  a  matrimonial  point  of  view,  might 
be  called  an  achievement  or  a  success.  Mrs.  Paget,  too — 
Minnie  Stevens-Paget — with  all  her  millions  and  hotels,  did 
not  capture  a  title.  It  could  not  be  that  she  was  not  pretty, 
either,  for  she  was.  I  remember  her  well,  away  back  in  1871 
or  1872 — twenty  years  ago.  She  would  not  have  looked  at 
anything  under  a  duke  then,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  had — 
so  report  said — the  Duke  of  Montrose  in  her  eye.  That  is 
to  say,  her  mother's  eye,  for  I  do  not  think  she  was  so  keen 
about  a  title  as  the  old  lady  was.  Well,  she  was  a  right  pretty 
girl  then,  with  soft,  dove-like  eyes,  a  smooth,  clean  skin,  and  a 
sweet  expression.  Any  man  might  have  married  her  if  she 
had  not  had  a  farthing.  I  expect  she  would  not  change 
places  to-day  with  either  of  the  duchesses — the  American 
duchesses — if  she  could,  and  her  husband  is  only  a  colonel. 
Jennie  Chamberlain  is  a  similar  instance.  And  yet,  when  I 
reflect,  it  seems  to  me  that  she  was  not  overburdened  with 
coin,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  being  classed  as  an  heir- 
ess. However,  she  did  not  get  "  e'er  a  title,"  so  we  can  leave 
her  out. 

But  I  am  steering  rather  wide  of  what  I  started  out  to 
speak  about,  which  was  the  English  displeasure  at  the  coming 
of  so  many  Americans  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  invad- 
ing, not  England,  but  London  society,  and  I  wanted  to  show 
how  absurd  and  unfair  it  is.  Now,  I  do  not  suppose,  count 
them  altogether,  there  are  ever  in  the  whole  of  England,  at 
any  one  time,  over  five  thousand  Americans.  This  would 
naturally  mean  in  the  summer.  Perhaps  there  may  some- 
times be  more,  but  I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  it.  How- 
ever, they  are  only  here  for  a  short  time.  As  for  actual,  down- 
right, domiciled  Americans — residents,  in  fact — I  should  put 
them  at  under  one  thousand.  This  can  include  perma- 
nent house-renters,  like  the  Astors  and  Mrs.  Mackay,  Mrs. 
Ronalds  and  the  Bradley-Martins,  and,  also,  commercial 
men,  such  as  agents  of  mercantile  houses,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  actors,  artists,  negro  minstrels,  mine  and  "  com- 
pany "  floaters,  and  others.  Well,  let  us  say  two  thousand, 
to  give  a  fair  margin.  Is  it  the  presence  of  these  people  in 
England  which  the  English  are  so  riled  at  ?  I  should  hardly 
think  so.  Yet,  whether  it  be  these  only,  or  these  and  the  an- 
nual tourists  and  "  season  "  invaders,  it  can  not  signify  a  great 
deal,  for  England  is  in  no  position  to  squeal  at  the  number 
of  Americans  there  are  upon  her  soil.  I  have  taken 
the  trouble  to  look  up  the  statistics,  and  I  find,  as  a 
counterbalance  to  the  "  Yankee  invasion "  of  England, 
that,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  census  of  1S80,  six 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  Englishmen  were  in  the  United  States  helping  to  make 
up  the  population.  The  returns  of  1 S90  I  have  not  at  hand.  | 
But  it  is  safe  to  say  this  total  has  not  decreased  in  ten  years.  | 
And  these  Englishmen,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  are  not,  in 
great  part,  men  of  wealth  and  position  who  have  taken  up 
their  abode  in  the  United  States  for  the  sole  purpose  of  spend- 
ing their  money  there,  but  needy  seekers  after  fortune  and 
livelihood,  filling  positions  in  banks  and  insurance  offices,  on 
the  staffs  of  newspapers,  and  in  mercantile  houses — positions 
which  ought  to  be  filled  by  Americans,  if  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  England  were  followed  out.  Has  not  America  a 
right  to  complain  of  an  English  invasion  ?  Is  not  the  boot 
on  the  other  leg  ? 

And  now  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  of  any  English- 
man, either  native  or  colonial,  before  whose  eyes  these  lines 
may  fall,  and  I  should  be  much  pleased  to  receive  an  honest, 
fair  answer,  made  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  the  question  is 
asked  :  Can  an  American  get  a  position  in  a  London  office  in 
preference  to  an  English  applicant  ?  I  am  very  fond  of  ask- 
ing this  question  and  of  suggesting  it  when  I  do  not  ask  it, 
but  I  do  not  ever  remember  to  have  got  a  straight,  satisfactory 
answer.  It  is,  "  Oh,  yes,  I  should  fancy  so,"  or  "  My  dear 
fellow,  why  not?"  or  "Upon  my  word,  I  don't  know,"  or 
"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never  thought  about  it,"  or  "  Yes, 
of  course.  What  rubbish  I  "  So  I  hope  if  any  Englishman 
(I  include  Australians)  thinks  the  question  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  reply  to  it,  that  he  will  not  generalize,  but  give  me 
one  genuine  instance  where  an  American  is  employed  in  an 
English  office  in  London.  By  English  office  I  mean  one 
that  is  not  either  in  whole  or  in  part  a  branch  or  agency  of  an 
American  house,  office,  or  business.  I  am  thus  explicit,  for  I 
do  not  want  any  dodging.  Is  there  an  English  bank  (in 
England)  that  has  an  American  clerk  ?  Is  there  an  English 
insurance  company  that  employs  one? — I  exclude  all  Ameri- 
can resident  agencies,  as  a  matter  of  course.  Is  there  a  news- 
paper in  London  with  an  American  on  its  editorial  or  re- 
portorial  staff?  Is  there  a  theatre  in  whose  regular  company 
an  American  actor  is  engaged  ?  Of  course  I  exclude  theatres 
under  English  management  only.  Music-halls,  and  all 
"  variety  "  shows,  as  well  as  Moore  and  Burgess's  Minstrels, 
can  not  come  in  either.  My  question  goes  to  what  is  under 
English  control  exclusively,  and  of  a  private  character.  As 
for  positions  in  English  government  offices,  the  idea  of  an 
American  being  given  one  seems  so  palpably  absurd  as  to 
render  the  asking  of  a  question  on  the  subject  absolutely 
grotesque. 

It  is  a  pity  that  some  form  of  reciprocity  in  the  style  and 
quality  of  these  mutual  invasions  can  not  be  devised  and 
adopted.  Let  the  thing  be  equalized  a  bit.  Either  allow  the 
United  States  to  inundate  London  with  clerks,  or  compel 
England  to  send  over  some  of  her  millionaires  to  rent  houses 
in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  San  Francisco,  and 
spend  their  money  there  like  water.  This  would  even  the 
thing  up.  Cockaigne. 

London,  March  21,  1891. 


Rider  Haggard,  who  has  just  returned  to  New  York  from 
Mexico,  says  "  the  climate  is  very  trying — thin  air  and  in- 
sufferable heat.  And  the  insects  !  The  air  swarms  with 
them — mosquitoes,  'jiggers,' a  kind  of  tick  they  call  'gara- 
pata,'  and  I  don't  know  what  more  !  They  made  life  a 
misery,  and  I  couldn't  sleep  even  at  night  for  them.  I  have 
plenty  of  material  for  my  story.  I  shall  take  the  time  of 
Cortez  to  tell  it  in,  as  I  believe  that  Mexico  was  more  civil- 
ized then  than  it  has  ever  been  since." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Queen  Victoria's  little  excursion  to  the  Maritime  Alps  will 
cost  about  fifty  thousand  dollars.  The  matter  is  put  in  the 
hands  of  the  director  of  her  majesty's  continental  journeys, 
who  audits  the  bills,  which  the  queen  herself  never  sees. 

Signor  Crispi  has  decided  to  go  to  Carlsbad  for  treatment 
this  summer.  Bismarck  has  also  chosen  Kissengen  for  his 
residence  during  a  part  of  the  warm  season.  It  is  believed, 
in  official  circles  of  Italy  and  Germany,  that  the  two  ex- 
premiers  will  meet  at  that  time. 

Democratic  office-seekers  and  news-gatherers  of  all  sorts 
of  politics  kept  Colonel  Lamont  so  busy  during  his  term  at 
the  White  House  that  he  never  had  much  chance  to  go  sight- 
seeing in  Washington.  He  is  "  doing  "  the  capital  now,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  the  capacity  of  a  private  citizen. 

Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill,  who  has  for  so  long  a  time  been 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  representative,  has,  at  his  own  desire,  it  is  re- 
ported, been  relieved  from  all  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  daily  New  York  World,  and  will  concentrate  his 
entire  attention  upon  a  Sunday  edition.  Mr.  Ballard  Smith 
will  take  the  responsibility  for  the  daily  edition. 

Ismail,  the  ex- Khedive  of  Egypt,  is  still  practically  a  pris- 
oner at  Constantinople.  He  is  confined  in  a  palace,  and 
when  he  goes  out,  as  he  is  sometimes  permitted  to  do,  is  al- 
ways accompanied  by  an  ill-looking  lot  of  Turks.  These  are 
ostensibly  his  guard  of  honor,  but  in  reality  they  are  sol- 
diers who  never  lose  sight  of  their  distinguished  prisoner. 

On  March  12th,  the  Russian  Czar's  old  nurse,  Miss  Cath- 
erine Strutton,  an  Englishwoman,  was  buried  from  the 
Winter  Palace.  She  was  eighty-one  years  old,  and  had  been 
forty-six  years  in  the  imperial  service.  The  emperor  and 
three  of  his  brothers  walked  abreast  behind  the  hearse, 
through  slushy  streets  to  the  English  church  and  to  the 
cemetery. 

Eugene  Field  has  a  mania  for  unique  things,  whether  in 
rare  books,  postage  stamps,  coins,  bric-a-brac,  or  what  not,  and 
indulges  his  fancies  to  the  limit  of  his  purse.  In  spite  of 
severe  dyspepsia,  he  is  good-nature  and  jollity  personified. 
His  home-life  is  a  most  happy  one.  "  Now,  Mr.  Field  will 
write  one  stanza  of  a  poem,"  he  said  to  a  recent  interviewer, 
"  and  now  Mr.  Field  will  go  down  cellar  and  chop  wood, 
and  come  up  and  build  a  fire." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  lives  on  the  wing  ;  now  in  the  best 
Indianapolis  hotel,  then  with  his  sister.  The  next  he  is  off 
somewhere  lecturing.  "  I  never  owned  a  desk  in  my  life,"  he 
said,  recently,  "  and  don't  know  what  it  is  to  have  a  library'. 
I  write  everywhere,  sometimes  on  the  kitchen-table  in  my  sis- 
ter's house,  then  in  a  parlor,  and  again  on  the  printer's  case — 
just  where  the  fancy  seizes  me.  '  When  the  frost  is  on  the 
punkin '  was  written  on  the  end  of  a  desk  in  ten  minutes." 

The  condition  of  great-grandmothership  is  such  an  old 
story  to  the  queen  that  the  anticipation  now  agitating  the 
House  of  Fife  has  not  very  much  excitement  in  it  for  her. 
Her  enterprising  young  grandson,  the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
conferred  the  additional  title  upon  his  serene  grandmother 
some  years  ago,  and  has  strengthened  it  with  great  regularity 
on  several  subsequent  occasions.  There  is  no  sentiment, 
however,  in  England  for  the  German  great-grandchildren. 

Beatrice,  the  queen's  youngest  daughter,  is  thirty-three 
years  old.  It  was  not  until  she  married  Prince  Henry  of 
Battenberg,  six  years  ago,  that  the  public  became  acquainted 
with  her.  That  young  man  is  not  regarded  with  much  re- 
spect by  the  English  people.  The  queen,  being  especially  at- 
tached to  her  youngest  daughter,  has  her  with  her  a  great 
part  of  the  time,  and  Battenberg,  as  husband,  is  permitted 
to  linger  near.  This  German  prince  is  a  slender  young  man, 
with  a  delicate,  and  not  altogether  happy,  countenance, 
adorned  by  a  pretty  little  pointed  beard.  In  appearance,  he 
is  distinctly  the  inferior  of  his  handsome  wife.  He  is  thought 
very  handsome,  but  his  beauty  is  that  of  a  successful  cotillon 
leader,  or  the  prettiness  of  a  fascinating  dry-goods  clerk. 

The  German  Emperor's  impetuosity  was  shown  last  year 
anent  the  outbreak  of  some  riots  in  Coepnik,  a  small  manu- 
facturing town  an  hour  from  Berlin.  The  moment  the  em- 
peror was  informed  that  some  five  thousand  workmen  on 
strike  had  gathered  on  the  road  commanding  the  town,  re- 
fused to  disperse,  and  threatened  to  loot  the  place,  he  ordered 
by  telegraph  a  regiment  from  Frankfort-on-the-Oder  to  the 
spot.  The  soldiers  arrived  and  quickly  restored  order.  But 
there  was  a  disagreeable  sequel.  The  commander  of  the 
army  corps  from  which  the  emperor  had  ordered  the  regi- 
ment resigned,  because  he  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  commander  of  the  army  corps  garrisoned  in  and 
around  Berlin  resigned,  because  the  troops  ought  to  have 
been  drawn  from  his  corps,  and  he  ought  to  have  been  con- 
sulted. The  chief  of  the  Berlin  police  resigned,  because  his 
majesty  had  not  even  inquired  of  him  whether  he  required  the 
assistance  of  the  military  to  quell  a  disturbance  in  a  district  under 
his  charge.  I  n  reference  to  the  emperor's  "  cock-sureness  "  upon 
every  conceivable  subject,  some  conundrums  have  been  framed, 
of  which  the  following  is  the  best  specimen  :  "  What  is  the  dif- 
ference between  God  Almighty  and  the  emperor?  Is  there 
any  ?  "  A  popular  saying  runs  :  "  God  knows  everything  ; 
the  emperor  also — only  much  better  !  "  a  very  fair  illustration 
of  the  feeling  that  pervades  all  classes  The  Crown  Prince  (aged 
seven),  seems  to  have  inherited  his  father's  haughty  bearing. 
The  other  day  he  was  driving  with  the  lady-in-waiting  of  the 
empress,  who  had  occasion  to  reprimand  him  for  something 
or  other.  The  prince  did  not  answer,  but  promptly  pulled  the 
check -string  and  said  to  the  footman  who  appeared,  hat  in 
hand,  at  the  window,  "  Open  the  door  :  the  lady  wishes  to  get 
out  and  walk."  Needless  to  say,  the  lady  did  not  take  the 
hint,  but  reported  the  occurrence  in  all-highest  quarters.  The 
heir-presumptive  to  the  throne  of  Germany  had  in  conse- 
quence a  mauvais  quart  iThturc  in  another  quarter,  as  I 
emperor  is  a  relentless  disciplinarian. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  is  mistaken  when  he  alludes, 
in  his  admirable  essay  on  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and  all  his  works,  to  "  the  impossible  Young  Man 
with  the  Cream  Tarts."  For  the  episode,  although 
happily  not  succeeded  by  the  dire  events  related  in 
the  story,  actually  occurred  in  Edinburgh  years  ago, 
when  the  (not  then)  author  of  the  "New  Arabian 
Nights  "  sallied  forth  one  evening  with  a  near  rela- 
tive, as  charmingly  experimental  as  himself,  on  that 
fantastic  adventure. 

"Adeline's  Art  Dictionary,"  an  index  of  the 
technical  terms  of  art,  architecture,  heraldry,  and 
archaeology,  is  announced  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
It  is  founded  on  a  French  work,  and  will  contain  two 
thousand  illustrations. 

A  manuscript-reader  for  a  magazine  says  : 
"  Here  is  the  record  for  the  past  nine  weeks.  During  that 
time  I  have  read  twelve  hundred  and  thirty-seven  poems,  of 
which  thirty-three  were  accepted— not  three  per  cent.,  as  you 
will  see.  The  preceding  six  months  show  even  a  smaller 
percentage,  and,  taking  the  percentage  of  the  year  1890,  I 
doubt  very  much  whether  it  will  exceed  two  per  cent. 

W.  W.  Story,  the  sculptor  and  poet,  has  prepared 
a  volume  of  essays,  which  is  now  on  the  press.  It 
is  to  be  called  "  Excursions  in  Art  and  Letters." 

"The  Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe,"  to  be 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  includes  studies  of 
twelve  rulers,  including  Queen  Victoria,  the  German 
Kaiser,  the  Tsar  of  Russia,  and  the  Sultan  of  Tur- 
key. Each  study  is  accompanied  by  a  recent  por- 
trait, engraved  on  wood. 

A  new  literary  weekly,  on  a  most  elaborate  plan, 
is  among  the  rumors  one  hears  in  New  York  literary 
circles. 

Frederic  Remington,  the  artist,  has  started  for  a 
tour  of  Mexico  in  order  to  get  rest  after  a  winter  of 
extreme  industry  not  unmixed  with  personal  danger 
while  at  the  great  Indian  round-up  on  the  plains. 
He  goes  south  with  General  Miles,  who  also  feels 
the  need  of  rest. 

Mr.  T.  Fisher  Unwin  is  shortly  going  to  publish 
what  promises  to  be  a  very  interesting  work.  This 
is  nothing  less  than  "  A  History  of  the  Press."  deal- 
ing, first,  with  the  British  press,  and,  afterward,  with 
that  of  the  Continent  and  America.  The  story  of  the 
foundation  and  rise  of  the  various  great  journals 
which  exercise  such  a  wondrous  power  among  men 
will  be  related,  and  the  entire  first  volume  will  be 
devoted  to  the  Times.  Others  will  deal  with  "The 
Provincial  Press,"  "  The  French  Press,"  "  The  Ger- 
man Press,"  "The  American  Press,"  and  "The 
Comic  Press."  No  doubt  in  the  latter  a  huge  space 
will  be  devoted  to  the  lively  doings  of  our  old  and 
cherished  friend,  Mr.  Punch, 

A  new  novel  by  Henry  F.  Keenan,  who  wrote 
"Trajan,"  and  probably  the  anonymous  "Money- 
Makers,"  will  be  issued  soon  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
It  is  entitled  "  The  Iron  Game."  It  is  a  story  of  the 
first  year  of  the  late  war. 

Everybody  who  loves  to  eat*  as  well  as  possible 
and  as  wisely  as  comfortable,  will  welcome  the  sixth 
edition  of  "Food  and  Feeding,"  by  Sir  Henry 
Thompson,  a  physician  honorably  distinguished  for 
his  toleration  of  the  reasonable  pleasures  of  the 
table.  He  has  enlarged  and  partially  rewritten  his 
useful  and  interesting  little  book  for  a  reason  which 
we  are  glad  to  put  on  record — that  the  selection  and 
service  of  food  are  far  better  understood  now  than 
they  were  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  when  the 
first  edition  appeared. 

The  Nile  Publishing  Company  claims  to  have  been 
able  to  place  Zola's  new  novel,  "  Money,"  on  the 
market  ten  days  in  advance  of  any  competing  edi- 
tion, because  they  had  the  last  installments  of  the 
story  as  they  appeared  in  Git  Bias  cabled  to  them. 

F.  Marion  Crawford  has  made  a  legal  protest 
against  the  production  in  Paris  of  Massenet's  "  Le 
Mage,"  the  libretto  of  which  Mr.  Crawford  claims 
was  taken  bodily  from  his  "Zoroaster." 

C.  C.  Andrews,  ex-Consul-General  to  Brazil,  has 
written  a  timely  and  authoritative  work  on  "  Brazil  : 
Its  Condition  and  Prospects,"  which  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.  will  soon  publish.  It  includes  the  establishment 
of  the  republic  and  the  reciprocity  treaty. 

Walter  Besant,  William  Black,  and  others  are 
talking  about  organizing  a  society  of  English  authors 
to  establish  in  New  York  a  printing-house,  where 
first  copies  of  their  books,  necessitated  by  the  new 
copyright  law,  can  be  printed  simultaneously  with 
the  making  of  the  book  in  England. 

Arthur  J.  Munby,  the  author  of  a  charming  poem 
beginning  "  I  sat  with  Doris,  the  shepherd  maiden" 
— author  also  of  "  Dorothy,"  the  dainty  pastoral 
published  anonymously  some  years  ago — is  bringing 
out  a  volume  of  his  collected  verse. 


Casati's  Book  on  Central  Africa. 
The  latest  of  the  books  on  Central  Africa,  which 
seem  to  be  showering  on  us  since  Stanley's  return, 
comes  from  an  Italian  source,  being  a  translation  of 
Major  Casati's  narrative.  It  is  entitled  "  Ten  Years 
in  Equatoria  and  the  Return  with  Emin  Pasha,"  and 
occupies  two  octavo  volumes  of  about  four  hundred 
pages  each.     Major'Casati  entered  Africa  ten  years 


ago— being  then  forty  years  of  age — to  be  one  of 
General  Gordon's  lieutenants,  under  his  countryman, 
Gessi.  His  duties  took  him  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  Equatorial  Province,  part  of  the  time  in  com- 
pany with  Dr.  Junker,  and,  though  his  notes  were 
once  lost,  his  observations  comprise  many  facts  of 
value  to  ethnology  and  other  sciences. 

He  saw  much  of  the  Mahdists,  and  his  account 
of  the  death  of  General  Gordon  is  particularly  strik- 
ing. The  gates  of  Khartoum  had  been  opened,  and 
the  Mahdists  rushed  in,  spreading  death  and  confu- 
sion on  all  sides.     Then,  he  says, 

"the  palace-gate  was  opened,  and  a  man  presented  him- 
self, wearing  the  noble  uniform  of  a  soldier,  with  the  sword 
by  his  side,  and  a  glittering  array  of  decorations  on  his  breast. 
That  man  was  Gordon.  With  arms  folded,  he  stopped  a  few 
steps  from  the  gate,  calmly  raising  his  head  with  a  serene 
and  placid  countenance.  The  majesty  of  the  hero  impressed 
even  his  bloodthirsty  enemies,  and  silence  prevailed,  but  it 
was  the  last  token  of  respect  received  by  the  noble  martyr 
from  the  rebels.  A  shot  was  suddenly  fired,  and  Gordon,  hit 
in  the  forehead,  fell  as  if  struck  by  lightning.  His  head  was 
cut  off,  stuck  on  a  pole,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  of 
Mohammed  Amhed's  [the  Mahdi's]  tent ;  his  body  was 
thrown  into  the  Nile." 

Much  of  the  second  volume  is  taken  up  with  Stan- 
ley's appearance  at  Lake  Albert  Nyanza  and  the  re- 
turn to  civilization.  Emin  was  petulant  and  head- 
strong, according  to  Major  Casati,  and,  though  he 
had  held  his  province  for  seven  years  in  spite  of 
pressure  from  within  and  without,  he  could  not  have 
kept  his  supremacy  much  longer.  Concerning  Stan- 
ley's "rescue"  of  Emin,  Major  Casati  says  that  the 
rescuers  were  indebted  to  the  rescued  for  indispensa- 
ble supplies. 

Stanley  he  judges  to  be  unnecessarily  harsh  and 
uncompromising.  Both  men  are  very  unheroic,  as 
he  pictures  them,  and  each  was  jealous  of  the  other. 

The  work  is  copiously  illustrated,  in  large  part  from 
photographs,  and  each  volume  is  indexed  and  pro- 
vided with  a  large  map  in  cover-pocket.  Published 
by  Frederick  Warne  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $10.00  per  set. 


New  Publications. 
"The  Tragedy  of  Errors,"  a  dramatic  poem  by 
"Julius,"  has  been  published  and  is  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Am  I  Jew  or  Gentile  ;  or  the  Genealogy  of  Jesus 
Christ,  Proving  his  Divinity,"  by  Thomas  A.  Davies, 
has  been  published  by  E.  H.  Coffin,  New  York  city; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Atdla  the  Hun,"  by  Felix  Dahn,  a  stirring  novel 
of  heroism  and  love,  has  been  translated  into  En- 
glish and  published  by  the  Minerva  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"Money"  is  the  title  of  an  English  version  of 
Emile  Zola's  new  book,  "  L' Argent" — which  was 
noticed  in  this  column  last  week — translated  and 
published  by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Boston  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  A  Lost  Jewel,"  by  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 
is  a  continuation  of  that  other  excellent  storv  of 
child-life,  "Hester  Stanley  at  St.  Marks."  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  From  Ocean  to  Ocean,"  by  Commissioner  Bal- 
lington  Booth,  shows  the  march  of  the  Salvation 
Army  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  during  1890. 
Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Compounding  of  English  Words,"  by  F. 
Horace  Teall,  gives  rules  and  reasons  for  joining  or 
separating  those  perplexing  substantives  which  are 
written  as  one  word,  a  compound,  or  two  words, 
for  no  easily  discernible  reason.  Published  by 
John  Ireland,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksell- 
ers ;  price.  $1.25. 

"  Bohemia  and  Other  Poems,"  by  Isabella  T. 
Aitken,  will  afford  the  discriminating  reader  consid- 
erable unintended  amusement,  if  he  be  not  daunted 
at  the  very  first  page  at  having  to  say  "  soci'ty  "  to 
preserve  the  metre.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

Justjn  McCarty,  M.  P.,  has  written  for  the  Queen's 
Prime  Ministers  Series  a  biography  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  which  is  admirable  in  many  respects.  He 
seems  to  have  been  roused  to  enthusiasm  by  his  talk, 
though  he  preserves  a  judicious  impartiality  in  his 
statements,  and  his  estimate  of  Peel's  character  is  in 
harmony  with  the  enlightened  tone  of  modern  poli- 
tics. Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ,  price,  $1.00. 

"In  the  Cheering-Up  Business,"  by  Mary  Cathe- 
rine Lee,  is  a  New  England  story,  cleverly  written 
but  founded  on  too  light  a  theme — the  intense 
yearning  to  find  a  father  she  has  never  seen,  ex- 
perienced by  a  young  woman  who  is  naturally 
downcast  about  it.  .  Her  friend  and  adviser  is  a 
much  healthier  personage,  and  it  is  her  occupation 
that  gives  the  book  its  title.  Published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Two  Men  of  the  World,"  by  Harriet  True  Bales, 
is  a  novel  in  which  a  >oung  woman,  a  divorcee  who 
supports  herself  by  her  singing,  .vacillates  in  her 
affections  between  two  men,  one  of  whom  attracts 
her  by  the  strength  of  his  passion  and  the  other  by  the 
worldly  advantages  he  can  offer.     It  is  a  somewhat 


sensational  story,  and  its  only  value  lies  in  its  uncon- 
scious revelation  of  a  class  of  society  and  its  customs 
which  from  their  very  mediocrity  are  seldom  used  in 
American  fiction.  Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"The  Annual  Statistician  and  Economist  for 
1891 "  has  been  issued,  revising  this  standard  pub- 
lication up  to  the  middle  of  February  of  the  present 
year.  Over  one  hundred  tables  have  been  added,  a 
few  discarded,  and  the  whole  body  of  the  work  revised 
and  corrected  by  official  information  just  received. 
Census  reports,  based  upon  the  government  census  of 
1890,  include  figures  for  each  State  and  Territory. 
The  McKinley  Tariff  of  1890,  and  Tariff  of  1883, 
England's  Tariff,  and  the  records  of  all  classes  of 
sporting  intelligence,  are  new  features  of  this  edition. 
In  addition,  the  latest  estimates  of  population  in  all 
foreign  countries  are  given,  with  detailed  reports 
from  Mexico.  Published  by  L.  P.  McCarty,  San 
Francisco  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price  :  cloth, 
$4.00,  black  leather,  $5.00. 

Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  third  volume  on  the 
Empress  Marie  Louise  in  his  Famous  Women  of  the 
French  Court  Series  has  been  issued  in  Thomas 
Sergeant  Perry's  translation,  with  the  title  "Marie 
Louise  and  the  Invasion  of  1814."  It  opens  with  the 
close  of  January,  1814,  and  rapidly  follows  Napo- 
leon's falling  fortunes  to  his  banishment  to  Elba.  It 
is  a  very  interesting  book — as,  indeed,  all  the  vol- 
umes of  this  series  are — and  brings  to  light  new  de- 
tails which  serve  to  show  how  inevitable  was  Napo- 
leon's fall,  when  the  country  was  sick  of  war  and  the 
great  soldier,  though  still  great,  was  being  led  to  his 
destruction  by  his  infatuation  and  vaingloriousness. 
A  final  volume,  now  in  press,  will  treat  of  the  return 
from  Elba  and  the  Hundred  Days.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Two  recent  volumes  in  the  series  of  Illustrated 
Biographies  of  the  Great  Artists  contain  in  one  "  A 
Memoir  of  George  Cruikshank,"  by  Frederick  G. 
Stephens,  and  "  An  Essay  on  the  Genius  of  George 
Cruikshank,"  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray, 
and  in  the  other,  sketches  of  "The  Landscape  and 
Pastoral  Painters  of  Holland,"  Ruisdael,  Hobbema, 
Cuijp,  and  Paulus  Potter,  by  Frank  Cundall.  A 
chronological  list  of  the  principal  books  illustrated 
by  Cruikshank,  not  including  pamphlets,  etc.,  with 
one  frontispiece,  concludes  the  first  volume,  and  after 
the  biographical  and  critical  sketches  of  the  four 
Dutch  painters  come  appendixes  giving  the  lists  of 
paintings  and  etchings  of  each  artist,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  geographical  position  of  the  galleries 
containing  them.  Both  books  are  well  illustrated. 
Published  by  Scribner  &  Welford,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25  each. 

"  The  Primes  and  their  Neighbors"  is  the  title  of 
a  new  volume  of  short  stories  by  Richard  Malcolm 
Johnston.  There  are  ten  of  these  tales,  and  nine 
have  been  published  before  in  the  leading  magazines 
and  other  publications.  The  initial  story,  "The 
Durance  of  Mr.  Dickerson  Prime,"  appears  here  for 
the  first  time,  and  happily  re-introduces  such  familiar 
personages  as  Jim  Rakesiraw,  Mr.  Littleby  Roach, 
Jacky  Bundle,  Miss  Sally  Cash,  Major  Jonathan 
Wilby,  and  the  other  quaint  characters  of  the  mid- 
dle Georgia  counties  of  some  years  ago,  whom  Mr. 
Johnston  draws  so  well.  There  are  no  great  trage- 
dies in  their  lives,  but  the  humor  and  pathos  of  what 
they  say  and  do  is  very  refreshing,  and  Mr.  Johnston 
has  laid  many  readers  under  great  obligation  by  giv- 
ing to  them  these  pleasant  sketches  of  a  fast  disap- 
pearing phase  of  American  civilization.  Published 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Socialism,  which  many  unthinking  persons  con- 
sider synonymous  with  liberty,  is  being  severely  at- 
tacked just  now,  notably  by  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
is  for  putting  down  all  new  movements  toward  more 
paternal  government.  This  side  of  the  question  is 
admirably  presented  in  "  A  Plea  for  Liberty,"  a  book 
recently  issued  under  the  editorial  supervision  of 
Thomas  Mackay.  It  consists  of  an  introduction, 
"  From  Freedom  to  Bondage,"  by  Herbert  Spencer, 
and  a  round  dozen  of  essays  by  notable  English 
writers  and  thinkers.  "The  Impracticability  of 
Socialism,"  by  Edward  Stanley  Robertson,  and 
"  The  Limits  of  Liberty,"  by  Wordsworth  Donis- 
thorpe.  with  Mr.  Spencer's  introduction,  treat  of  the 
theoretical  side  of  the  question.  George  Howell, 
M.  P.,  traces  the  advance  of  the  working-class  to 
liberty  ;  Charles  Fairfield  and  Edmund  Vincent  de- 
scribe socialistic  influences  at  work  in  the  Australian 
colonies  and  in  the  London  streets  ;  the  editor  points 
out  disadvantages  of  monopoly  and  advocates  great 
freedom  for  investment ;  Rev.  B.  H.  Alford  discusses 
"Free  Education";  Arthur  Raffalovich,  a  noted 
French  economic  writer,  treats  "The  Housing  of 
the  Working-Classes  and  the  Poor " ;  Frederick 
Millar  writes  of  "  The  Evils  of  State  Trading,  as  Il- 
lustrated by  the  Post-Office"  ;  M.  D.  O'Brien  com- 
bats taxation  for  the  support  of  free  libraries ;  F.  W. 
Beauchamp  Gordon  explains  how  his  profession, 
electrical  engineering,  has  been  hindered  by  State 
interference  ;  and  Hon.  Auberon  Herbert  criticises 
the  present  altitude  of  trade-unionism  and  proposes 
a  new  policy  for  working-class  associations.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $2.25. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Nearly  nine  years  have  passed  since  American 
clubdom  was  rocked  from  pole  to  pole  by  the  incred- 
ible news  that  the  Somerset  was  going  to  set  up  a 
suite  of  rooms  in  its  fine  old  house  on  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  for  the  use  of  the  wives  and  daughters  of 
its  members.  For  a  time,  the  Somerset  Club  was 
the  only  American  club  which  could  boast  this  feat- 
ure. In  1884,  when  the  Hamilton  Club,  of  Brooklyn, 
became  an  incorporated  organization,  the  innovation 
was  introduced  in  its  club-house.  A  suite  of  ladies' 
apartments,  consisting  of  a  parlor  or  reception-room, 
dining-room,  and  bath-room,  was  fitted  up,  and 
cards,  entitling  the  holder  to  admission  to  these 
rooms  at  any  time,  were  issued  to  the  ladies  of  mem- 
bers' families.  As  was  the  case  with  the  Somerset 
Club,  the  departure  was  immediately  successful. 
No  possible  objection  could  be  raised  against  it  by 
even  the  most  critical,  and  the  ladies  of  the  mem- 
bers' families  found  the  club-house  a  very  conven- 
ient place  for  luncheon,  for  meeting  friends  of  their 
own  sex,  and  for  resting  before  or  after  shopping 
tours.  No  member  of  the  club  had  access  to  the 
ladies'  rooms  unless  accompanied  by  ladies.  The 
ladies'  rooms  soon  became  very  popular  at  the  din- 
ner hour,  and  gradually  became  a  favorite  resort  for 
Hamilton  Club  men  and  their  wives  or  daughters 
after  the  theatre.  The  novelty — if  such  it  can  be 
called — has  now  been  in  vogue  at  the  Hamilton  for 
nearly  seven  years,  and  has  steadily  gained  in  popu- 
larity.. When  the  New  York  Lawyers'  Club  was  es- 
tablished in  the  Equitable  Building,  in  1887,  it  also 
adopted  the  Somerset  Club's  ladies'  feature,  and  thus 
did  for  that  institution  in  New  York  what  the  Som- 
erset had  done  for  it  in  Boston.  To  be  sure,  the 
swell  Riding  Club  had  made  provision  for  ladies  sev- 
eral years  before.  But  the  Riding  Club  can  scarcely 
be  spoken  of  as  a  bona- fide  male  social  club. 
A  sumptuous  suite  of  rooms,  for  the  use  of  the  ladies 
of  members'  families,  was  prepared  on  the  sixth 
floor  of  the  Equitable  Building,  and  each  gentleman 
elected  to  the  club,  on  his  entrance,  was  requested 
to  enter  on  a  blank  the  names  of  the  lady  members 
of  his  family  who  might  have  occasion  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  ladies'  privileges  in  the  club. 
The  names  so  entered  were  copied  into  a  register, 
and  thenceforth  the  ladies  whose  names  were  on  the 
register  had  only  to  enter  their  names  on  another 
register  to  enjoy  all  the  conveniences  of  club  life  at 
the  Lawyers'  Club.  It  is  probably  safe  to  estimate  the 
average  attendance  in  the  ladies'  dining-rooms  at, 
say,  twenty-five,  though  the  private  luncheon  and 
dinner-parties,  which  are  occasionally  given  in  the 
rooms,  would  very  likely  carry  the  average  consider- 
ably higher.  The  rooms  are,  in  a  word,  a  down- 
town home  for  the  ladies  who  are  privileged  to  use 
them.  At  them  a  lady  finds  all  the  comfort  of  a 
private  house,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  advant- 
ages of  a  private  Delmonico's.  No  check  is  ever 
presented  to  her,  as  all  indebtedness  which  she 
may  incur  is  charged  to  the  account  of  the  gentle- 
man at  whose  instance  she  was  introduced.  No 
member  of  the  club  has  the  entrie  to  these  rooms 
unless  in  company  with  a  lady  or  ladies.  No 
scandal  can  arise  through  this  feature  of  the  club, 
as  the  simple  requirement  that  every  gentleman  in- 
troducing a  lady  shall  enter  her  name  opposite  his 
own  name,  in  his  own  handwriting,  on  a  register 
kept  for  the  purpose,  is  an  ample  guarantee  that 
even  were  any  member  disposed  to  introduce  an  ob- 
jectionable person  he  will  not  venture  to  do  so.  The 
Lawyers'  Club  now  has  considerably  more'  than  a 
thousand  members,  and  it  may  safely  be  said  that  a 
great  many  of  these  thousand  members  have  joined 
the  club  at  the  solicitation  of  their  wives,  who  have 
tasted  the  delights  of  the  ladies'  feature  of  the  club 
at  the  invitation  of  friends  of  their  own  sex.  As 
concerns  San  Francisco,  for  some  two  years  now, 
the  Bohemian  Club  has  allowed  members  to  use  its 
private  dining-room  for  entertaining  ladies  at  din- 
ners and  suppers,  and  it  is  said  that  the  University 
Club,  of  this  city,  is  to  extend  the  same  privileges  to 
the  ladies  of  members'  families  that  they  enjoy  in 
the  Lawyers'  Club. 

A  clever  woman  asserted  lately  that  she  could  size 
up  a  member  of  her  own  sex  better  by  an  inspection 
of  her  dressing-room  than  after  a  casual  acquaint- 
ance of  years.  "In  fact,"  she  continued,  "when 
one  of  my  sons  announces  his  engagement,  I  leave 
no  stone  unturned  to  have  the  girl  under  my  eye  for 
her  morning  and  evening  toilet.  She  is  judged  ac- 
cordingly, and  from  what  I  see  1  can  pretty  well 
guess  the  sort  of  .a  wife  she  will  make.  How  so  ? 
Because  we  women  think  a  thousand  times  more  of 
such  details  than  you  men,  and  every  thrifty  or 
sloven  trait  is  sure  to  crop  out  then.  Why,  I  could 
make  a  black-and-white  list  for  my  marrying  men 
friends,  after  this  method,  that  would  prove  a  safe 
guide  to  future  happiness  in  wedlock.  For  instance, 
the  girl's  own  room  is  almost  an  infallible  indication 
of  her  tastes  and  necessities.  I  do  not  mean  silver- 
mounted  toilet  articles,  a  lace-draped  dressing-table, 
or  full-length  mirrors.  They  are  well  enough,  if  she 
can  afford  them  ;  but  the  first  things  to  note  are  her 
books  and  pictures,  her  sewing-basket,  her  toilet 
articles.  It  is  worth  while  catching  a  glimpse  of  her 
closets  and  drapers,  as  they  speak  volumes  for  or 
against  their  owner's  tidiness.  When  gloves  are 
rolled  in  a  hard  knot,  veils  jammed  under  salve-pots, 
ribbons  tumbled  in  with  powder  and  hair-pins,  be- 


ware. That  kind  of  thing  is  eloquent  of  curl-papers 
at  the  breakfast-table,  muddy  coffee,  and  cold  biscuit 
to  come." 

To  be  presented  at  Buckingham  Palace  (says  the 
Philadelphia  Times),  costs  at  least  two  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars.  It  gives  the  presentee,  whether  male 
or  female,  no  right  to  appear  again  at  court,  and  it 
does  not  entail  a  single  invitation  to  a  function  of 
royal,  or  even  semi-royal,  state.  However,  every 
woman  in  England  who  can  possibly  manage  it  gets 
presented,  and  the  bill  for  husband  or  father  to  pay 
is  usually  like  this  : 

Gown  and  train 40  o  q 

Gloves  and  shoes 2  o  o 

Feathers  and  fan 5  o  0 

Boug.net 2  o  o 

Carnage  hire  (special  private  brougham).  ..100 

Lessons  in  etiquette 5  5  0 

Photographer 2  o  o 

Sundries 1  0  o 

Total   58     5     0 

Rather  a  large  sum  of  money— two  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars — for  two  hours'  wait  in  a  cold  carriage, 
two  hours  more  crushed  among  a  lot  of  jabbering 
women  in  a  palace  ante-chamber,  and  one  minute  of 
agony  passed  in  groveling  to  a  little  fat  old  lady, 
who  seems  to  be  all  diamonds  and  weariness,  and  in 
making  a  series  of  lowly  reverences  to  a  number  of 
haughty  women — the  princesses— standing  with  well- 
elevated  noses  to  the  right  of  her  majesty. 

From  Madrid  comes  news  of  the  extraordinary 
social  achievements  at  the  Court  of  Spain  of  General 
E.  Burd  Grubb,  ex-captain  of  the  First  City  Troop 
of  Philadelphia  and  United  States  Minister  at 
Madrid.  He  was  a  central  and  distinguished  figure 
at  the  reception  given  at  the  Royal  Alcazar,  for 
which  the  court  issued  three  thousand  invitations, 
the  queen  herself  directing  the  preparations.  "  The 
ladies  were  in  high  court  toilet  and  the  men  in  grand 
uniforms."  Among  all  these,  the  figure  of  General 
Grubb  stood  out  with  gratifying  prominence.  La 
Epoca,  in  giving  a  list  of  diplomats  present,  paid  its 
compliments  to  this  country's  representative  in  this  rel- 
ative clause:  "  UnitedStates  Minister  General  Grubb, 
whose  brilliant  uniform ,  that  of  a  captain  of  the  First 
City  Troop  of  Philadelphia,  caught  the  attention  of 
every  eye  for  its  novelty  and  excellence  of  style." 
The  suit,  which  General  Grubb  has  preserved  since 
he  resigned  the  captaincy  of  the  troop  a  year  or  two 
ago,  would  attract  attention  anywhere.  A  blue 
jacket  surmounts  white  tights  and  jack  boots  that 
reach  above  the  knee.  The.  waist  is  encompassed 
by  a  red,  white,  and  blue  body  belt,  and  the  shoul- 
ders support  silvery  epaulets.  There  are  silver 
flower  decorations  on  the  sleeves,  composed,  in  the 
case  of  the  private  trooper,  of  white-cloth  braid,  and 
a  helmet  of  bearskin,  two  feet  high,  towers  above 
all.  After  adding  to  this  a  profusion  of  silver  but- 
tons, a  First  City  Trooper  captain  can  be  depended 
upon  to  make  a  noteworthy  front  anywhere— at  an 
alcazar  no  less  than  at  a  posada. 


Concerning  the  papers  of  the  "Ex-Diplomatist," 
one  of  which  we  reprinted  last  week,  some  one  thus 
writes  to  the  New  York  Tribune :  It  is  refreshing 
to  hear  from  the  pen  of  the  "  Ex-Diplomatist,"  one 
who  is  so  capable  of  telling  us  just  why  Americans 
generally  are  held  in  contempt  in  foreign  countries. 
His  letter  confirms  an  incident  that  was  related  to 
me  of  an  American  lady  who  was  visiting  England 
for  the  first  time.  She  was  of  our  best  colonial 
stock,  her  lineage  running  back  to  England  and  the 
Norman  Conquest.  In  conversation  with  a  distin- 
guished member  of  her  family  in  England,  an  earl, 
she  was  asked  if  she  had  no  portraits  of  her  first 
American  ancestors,  and  if  she  had,  did  they  resem- 
ble the  portraits  at Castle  ?     She  answered 

laughingly:  "My  American  ancestors  were  busy 
felling  trees  and  building  log-cabins  when  their 
brothers,  your  ancestors,  were  having  their  portraits 
painted.  We  have  only  some  silhouettes  of  those 
early  settlers,  the  most  aggravating  of  all  portrait- 
ures." "  You  are  the  first  American  lady  I  have  met 
who  frankly  admitted  that  her  individual  ancestors 
dwelt  in  log-cabins.  They  all  have  had  '  Colonial 
manor-houses.'"  "When  my  ancestors  settled  in 
America  there  were  only  the  forests,  the  savages,  and 
the  wild  beasts.  It  would  be  absurd  for  me  to  pre- 
tend to  the  colonial  manor-house.  My  ancestors 
have  lived  in  each  period  down  to  the  present  one 
as  their  neighbors  have  done."  Another  time, 
when  she  had  declined  our  minister's  offer  to 
present  her  to  the  queen,  the  earl  asked  her 
reasons  for  declining.  She  said :  "I  have  no 
need  of  it.  It  will  gain  me  nothing,  unless  it 
might  be  some  notoriety  at  home,  and  the  queen 
will  never  miss  me  in  the  crowds  of  American 
women  whom  she  knows."  "  You  are  a  unique  speci- 
men of  your  countrywomen,"  observed  his  lordship. 
"  If  you  will  come  to  America,  I  can  show  you  thou- 
sands like  me."  "  Do  they  never  go  abroad?"  he 
asked.  It  is  a  matter  of  genuine  regret  to  the  true 
American  that  it  should  be  in  the,  power  of  our  un- 
representative countrymen  to  leave  so  unpleasing  an 
impression  of  us  wherever  they  travel  ;  but  it  is  a 
far  graver  matter  of  concern  that  it  is  the  power  of 
that  class  to  bring  home  and  to  engraft  the  worn-out 
customs  of  a  dissolute  nobility  upon  us.  As  through 
the  port  of  New  York  come  our  fashions  in  dress, 
so  through  its  social  life  filter  our  customs.  To  call 
the  recent  innovations,  fashions  fostered  by  libertin- 
ism and  vice,  progress  and  enlightenment,  fills  us 


with  sorrow  and  indignation.  Many  Americans 
affect  to  think  we  had  no  social  life  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago  in  America  ;  but  those  of  us  who 
were  trained  in  a  reverence  for  the  struggles  and 
achievements  of  our  ancestors  know  the  contrary. 
Our  fashions  were  formed  to  suit  our  habits  of  life, 
and  they  would,  if  let  alone,  naturally  follow  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  in  national  affairs  during 
passing  years.  If  the  "  Ex-Diplomatist  "  would  ask 
the  most  intelligent  and  most  gentlemanly  men  of  his 
acquaintance  where  they  had  learned  their  lessons 
of  politeness,  respect  for  women,  chivalry  and  honor, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  the  answer  will  be  "  from 
my  mother."  Such  was  the  home  influence  of  our 
most  distinguished  men. 

I  was  skirting  along  the  path  immediately  outside 
the  Kensington  Gardens,  which  adjoins  the  park 
(writes  a  Sun  correspondent),  when  my  attention 
was  attracted  by  a  mounted  policeman  who  seemed 
in  great  distress.  He  had  galloped  up  alongside  of 
a  watering-cart,  that  was  leisurely  sprinkling  the 
drive,  and  was  shouting  to  the  driver  to  shut  off 
the  water  and  draw  to  one  side.  Then  a  large 
landau,  drawn  by  four  horses,  on  which  rode  postil- 
ions, rolled  swiftly  along  the  road.  On  the  box  of 
the  carriage  sat  two  men,  two  more  sat  behind, 
while  in  front,  on  both  sides,  and  in  the  rear,  rode 
a  dozen  grooms  on  horseback.  On  either  side  of 
the  equipage  was  an  equerry,  a  gentleman  of  dis- 
tinguished appearance,  who  kept  very  close  to  the 
wheels  and  exactly  opposite  to  the  occupants  of  the 
vehicle.  This  was  the  way  Victoria,  Queen  of  the 
English,  took  a  quiet  afternoon's  drive.  She  was 
by  the  side  of  her  daughter.  Princess  Beatrice,  while 
two  ladies-in-waiting  sat  on  the  seat  in  front  of  her. 
As  the  cavalcade  swept  round  into  The  Drive,  the 
fashionable  carriage-way  of  the  park,  the  great 
throng  of  equipages  melted  to  the  sides  of  the 
road,  leaving  a  clear  path  for  the  queen's  com- 
pany to  pass  through.  Hats  were  raised,  and 
her  majesty  slightly  inclined  her  head  to  the  right 
and  left.  At  Hyde  Park  Corner  a  large  crowd  was 
collected,  and,  as  the  royal  party  dashed  under  the 
arch,  a  cheer  went  up.  Traffic  stood  still  in  Picca- 
dilly as  the  potential  one  was  whirled  across  the 
great  thoroughfare,  and  then  the  carriage  and  its 
guard  sped  along  under  the  drooping  branches  of 
the  Queen's  Drive — where  several  attempts  have 
been  made  on  her  majesty's  life — curving  grandly 
round  through  the  huge  gate-ways  of  Buckingham 
Palace,  which  then  shut  them  out  from  public  view. 

The  following  paragraph  from  Magee's  Real- 
Estate  Circular  is  of  interest  to  those  who  have  built 
houses,  those  who  are  building  houses,  those  who 
contemplate  building  houses,  and  those  who  live  in 
rented  houses  : 

"  Supposing  a  married  man  to  have  on  hand  $20,000  to 
850,000  which  he  can  spare  from  his  business,  and  let  us  sup- 
pose that  he  is  living  with  his  family  in  a  hired  house.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  he  finds  a  good  real-estate  business  invest- 
ment costing  the  sum  of  §20,000  to  §50,000,  which  is  paying 
four  and  a  half  to  six  per  cent,  net,  and  which  he  buys,  not 
nearly  so  much  for  the  income  it  is  then  paying  as  for  the 
future  increase  of  value  he  sees  in  it.  After  he  buys  the 
property  he  tells  his  wife  of  his  purchase,  and  finds  that  she 
takes  so  little  interest  in  it  that  the  next  day  or  hour  she  has 
forgotten  all  the  details  of  it.  This  is  case  number  one. 
Number  two  relates  to  a  husband  with  the  same  amount  of 
money  on  hand.  At  the  repeated  solicitation  of  his  wife 
(who  does  not  know  why  she  should  be  living  in  a  hired  house 
while  their  friends  the  Smiths,  Joneses,  and  Robinsons  live  in 
their  own  houses),  he  finds  a  lot  in  a  fine  residence  portion  of 
the  city,  for  which,  say,  §15,000  is  asked.  He  takes  his  wife 
out  to  see  the  lot ;  she  approves  of  it,  and,  therefore,  he  buys 
it,  to  her  great  delight.  Then  comes  the  selection  of  a  house 
to  put  on  it.  The  husband  is  called  on  daily  for  weeks  to 
go  and  see  this  style  of  house  or  that  style,  and  to  inter- 
view architects,  all  of  which  involves  loss  of  valuable 
time  in  business  hours.  He  is,  therefore,  bored,  but  his 
wife  is  delighted.  The  plans  are  at  last  agreed  upon, 
and  bids  are  called  for.  The  husband  had  stipulated 
that  the  house,  under  no  circumstances,  was  to  cost  over 
§12,000.  The  lowest  bid  is  §17,000.  The  house  goes  ahead. 
It  costs  §18.500  before  the  family  enters  it.  The  extra  fur- 
niture costs  §4,000,  with  much  more  to  be  bought  later  on. 
The  account  then  stands  as  follows  :  Lot,  §15,000  ;  house, 
$18,500;  extra  furniture,  §4,000  — total,  §37,500.  Interest  on 
that  sum  at  six  per  cent,  per  year,  §187.50  a  month  ;  taxes  on 
the  property  per  year,  say  §200;  insurance,  §100.  These 
sums  give  a  total  of  §212.50  a  month,  against  §90  a  month, 
the  rent  paid  in  the  much  less  stylish  house  in  which  the  fam- 
ily used  to  live.  This  is  altogether  too  high  a  rent  for  the 
husband's  means.  He  feels  that  the  load  is  too  heavy,  and 
he  is  displeased,  but  the  wife,  in  her  own  new  house  and  in  a 
position,  as  she  thinks,  likely  to  elevate  her  standing  in  so- 
ciety, is  delighted.  The  load  assumed  by  the  husband 
weighs  him  down  financially,  and  unless  he  is  doing  a  fine 
business,  he  has  to  sell  in  a  year  or  two,  greatly  to  the  chagrin 
of  his  wife,  but  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  his  finances. 

"  What  we  are  writing  against  is  the  danger  of  his  buying  a 
more  expensive  place  at  first  than  his  means  will  allow  him 
to  keep.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  financial  real-estate  axiom  that 
no  man  of  ordinary  means  should  live  in  a  house  and  lot  of 
his  own,  the  cost  of  which  is  over  one-fifth  of  what  he  is 
worth.  The  rich,  like  the  Stanfords  and  the  Crockers,  may 
buy  half  a  block,  or  even  a  block,  and  spend  a  quarter  or 
half  a  million  dollars  in  putting  a  big  residence  on  it,  without 
suffering,  although,  even  in  these  cases,  good  financial  sense 
does  not  justify  such  investments,  for  if  their  owners  wished 
to  sell  they  could  not  get  fifty  cents  on  the  dollar  of  their  out- 
lay."    

Physicians,  clergymen,  and  scientists  unite  in 
recommending  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  as  an  in- 
valuable remedy  for  throat  and  lung  troubles. 

—  Mme.  McGuire,  707  Sutter  St.,  designer 
of  evening,  reception,  and  wedding  gowns.  Im- 
porter of  high-class  novelties  in  dress  goods  and 
trimmings,  also  the  "  Fasso  Corset,"  which  is  un- 
equaled  as  to  perfection  of  form  and  fit. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for. hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

Prom  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
"Vineyard. 


Producers  of 
the 

ECLIPSE 

OHAMPACNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAH  FRAUOISOO. 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  one*  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


READY  FOR  USE. 
REQUIRE  ONLY  WARMING. 


1  o 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

In  Glass  Jars  and  Tins. 

Man,  Sadler  &  Company, 

9  to  15  Beale  Street, 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


JSy<£        from       'Cjp ". 

f/**.    <    every  flower  Oat    * 

'  breathes  a  fragTance. 


SWEET  SCENTS 

1LIGN-AL0E.      OPOPONAX/ 
1  FRANGIPANNI.  PSIDIUM 

.  ^>         May  be  obtained  &/ 

Ki$>    0/ any  Chemist  or    3>/ 

^  SJJ,       Fer/umer.      */\/A 


"°ad  SW6' 


»v 


Are    You    Going    to    Europe  ? 

-:-     COOK'S    -:- 

Railroad  &  Steamship  Ticket  Agency 

621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Through  tickets  to  and  from  alt  points  in 

EUROPE,   AUSTRALASIA,    INDIA,  Etc. 

By  any  line,  at  lowest  rates.  Choice  steamship- berths  re- 
served on  any  line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers  without  extra 
charge.  All  correspondence  promptly  answered.  DrrnfU 
issued  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pacific  Coast  Agents  for  ihe 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company 

THOS.   COOK    &  SON, 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents  and  Foreign  Bankers. 
631   Market   Street,  San  Francisco. 


8anil  for  terms  on  Mm*.  Mc- 
C«l>i ■'•  t>1'!>r»ti-d  Condi  tml 
WtlBtlj  l..--i  filing  out.  SI. 
Zj  oula  Corset  Co.,  S  tXou  :  ",Mo. 


JMWU4L 

Extract  of  REEF 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One  pound  equals  forty-fh-p  pounds  ol 
orlme  lean  Beef. 


—  Extra  Mince;  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutler  St. 


Send  for  our  book  of  reoeip 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  E 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  C 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


April  13,  1891. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY    ENGRAVED 
PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
136  POST  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO- 


ON  EXHIBITION  ! 

THE 

Haseltine  Collection 

From    liis    celebrated    Art    Galleries 
in  Philadelphia, 

—  AT    THE  — 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  ASSOCIATION  ROOMS 

430  PINE   STREET, 

—  COMMENCING  — 

SATURDAY,  April  11,  1891 

This    collection     contains     examples    of    the     following 


masters : 

COROT, 

VIBERT, 

MCNKACSY, 

HAQUKTTE, 

FORTUNY, 

DE  NEUVU.L.E, 

DETAILLE, 

DIAZ, 

DETII, 


J.  SI.  W.  TURNER, 

Sir  EDW.  I.ANDSEER, 

VAN  SIARCKE, 

RICO, 

DAUBIGNY, 

SIAKART, 

TROYON, 

BRISSOT, 

LESREL, 


AND  MANY  OTHERS. 

Uuder  the  management  of 

A.  W.  LOUDERBACK   &  CO., 

110  Montgomery  Street. 

SPRING    IMPORTATIONS! 

The  Linen   House 

NEW  AND  COMPLETE  LINES  IN 

Scotch  Flannels, 

Scotcb  Ging-hanis, 
Iiace  Curtains, 

Madras  Curtains, 
Hosiery,  Underwear,  Etc. 

Also  Staple  Fancy  Goods. 

LINENS  always  a  Special  Feature 

MURRAY,  WATT  &  CO. 

S.  W.  Cor.  Powell  and  Ellis  Streets, 

Opposite  Baldwin  Hotel. 

JtSTGoods  delivered  free  in  O.kland,  Alameda,  Berkeley, 
San  Rafael,  and  San  Mateo. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

the  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 
says  : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
20,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a 
dangerous  illness — scarlet  fever — 
and  for  days  could  take  no  nour- 
ishment except 

Cocoa-Theta 

of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond. 

This  Famous  Powdered  Chocolate  is  of  Phil- 
adelphia manufacture. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,. Sole  Agents,  S.  F. 


PACIFIC  COAST 

SAVINGS   SOCIETY 

640  MARKET  STREET, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN      FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,    -    $50,000,000 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  : 

WENDELL  EASTON President 

WILLIAM  C,  MURDOCH 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

( Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  County.] 

A.  C.  STEVENS,  GEORGE  W.  FRINK, 

GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLNEY,  CHICKER1NG  &  THOMAS Attorneys 

ANGLO-CALIFORNIA  BANK Treasurer 

The  Pacific  Coast  Savings  Society  is  organized  on  what  is 
known  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe  as  the  Co- 
operative Hanking  system,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Permanent  Building  and  Loan  plan,  and  many  of  the  best 
features  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

Books  for  share  subscriptions  open  MONDAY,  March 
23,  1891. 

Stock  will  be  sold  on  prepaid  and  installment  plan. 
Al!  3iari;-3  participate  equally  in  profits. 

•  iu>  received  from  stockholders  only  and  will  bear  in- 
.■■■>   it  t  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 
1    Deposits  tavable  on  demand. 


SOCIETY. 

A  Dance  in  a  Barn. 

The  most  novel  entertainment  of  the  season  was 
the  "  dance  in  a  barn"  given  last  Monday  evening 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  in  the  new  and 
commodious  stable  adjoining  their  residence  on  the 
corner  of  Clay  and  Buchanan  Streets.  The  walls 
were  adorned  with  colored  draperies  and  sheaves  of 
wheat,  clusters  of  straw,  bunches  of  oats,  and  bou- 
quets of  golden-hued  poppies,  while  scattered  around 
were  stacks  of  new-mown  hay,  all  creating  a  pretty 
picture.  The  boxes  and  stalls  were  furnished  with 
rich  rugs,  portieres,  draperies,  divans,  etc.,  convert- 
ing them  into  hat-rooms  and  cosy  retreats  for  the 
tired  dancers  and  for  the  unlookers. 

The  affair  was  given  in  honor  of  Miss  Florence 
Lockwood,  of  New  York,  who  has  been  visiting  Mrs. 
Hopkins,  and  its  principal  feature  was  the  cotillion, 
which  was  led  by  Mr.  Harry  B.  Houghton.  The 
guests  were  received  by  the  hostess,  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Timothy  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  and  Miss 
Lockwood.  The  german  was  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock.  Mr.  Houghton  introduced  five  pretty  fig- 
ures :  "The  Wheel,"  "The  Milk-Pail,"  "The 
Wagon,"  "The  Hay-Field,"  and  "The  Wheel- 
barrow." A  sumptuous  supper  was  served  at  mid- 
night in  the  hay-loft,  and  afterward  dancing  was 
resumed  for  a  couple  of  hours.  The  souvenirs  of 
the  affair  were  filagree  fans  for  the  ladies  and  silver 
ornaments  for  the  gentlemen.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy 
Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
William  Hinckley  Taylor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Dimond, 
Miss  Florence  Lockwood,  Misses  Ashe,  Miss  Irwin.  Miss 
Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss  Maggie  Kittle, 
Miss  Douglass,  of  Chicago,  Miss  Jennie  Ch'-esman, 
Miss  Laura  Bates,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Mary 
Holbrook,  Miss  Champion,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton, 
Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Eessie  Hooker,  Miss  Evelyn 
Shepard,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie.  Miss  Dimond,  Miss 
Marie  Voorhies,  Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon,  Mr. 
Walter  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  Herbert  E. 
Carolan,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie,  Mr. 
Harry  Dimond,  Lieutenant  Gibbons,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  B. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Osgood  Hooker,  Mr.  H.  Mendell,  Mr.  Knight, 
Mr.  George  Shreve,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Reis,  Mr.  Frank  D.  Madison,  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook,  Mr. 
Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  Treat,  Mr.  Norman  McLaren,  Mr. 
Alexander  Williamson,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Cabell,  U.  S.  A., 
Mr.  W.  Forbes,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Mr.  Winfield  S. 
Jones,  Mr.  Brooks  Jones,  Mr.  Frederick  Coon,  Mr.  George 
D.  Boyd,  and  Lieutenant  Rogers,  U.  S.  A. 


A  Double  Wedding. 

Santa  Clara  was  the  scene  of  two  weddings  last 
Wednesday,  when  two  sisters  were  married  within  a 
short  time  of  each  other.  The  first  wedding  was 
that  of  Miss  Florence  Pierce,  daughter  of  Mr.  James 
P.  Pierce,  of  Santa  Clara,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Hope 
Beaver,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Beaver,  of 
this  city.  It  took  place  at  half-past  twelve  o'clock 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  been 
prettily  decorated  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  A 
large  number  of  San  Franciscans  went  down  on  the 
morning  train  to  attend  the  ceremonies. 

Promptly  at  the  time  announced  the  organist 
played  the  wedding  march  and  the  bridal  party 
entered  the  church.  Leading  the  way  were  the 
ushers,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  George  Vernon 
Gray,  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  and  Mr.  Henry  L.  Wilson, 
who  were  followed  by  the  bridesmaids,  Miss  Grace 
Pierce,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Mamie  Reynolds, 
and  Miss  Leila  Carroll,  of  Sacramento.  Last  of  all 
came  the  bride  escorted  by  her  father  ;  they  were  met 
in  the  chancel  by  the  groom  and  his  best  man,  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison.  The  young  ladies  looked  lovely 
in  their  exquisite  toilets,  a  description  of  which  is 
as  follows  : 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  handsome  robe  of  white  faille 
Francaise,  made  with  a  court  train  and  draped  gracefully 
with  white  chiffon  and  fine  Valenciennes  lace.  The  corsage 
was  cut  V-shaped  back  and  front  and  the  sleeves  were  made 
quite  long.  Her  flowing  veil  was  of  white,  twilled  moliene 
and  her  gloves  were  of  white,  undressed  kid.  She  carried  a 
bouquet  of  lilies  of  the  valley. 

The  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike  in  beautiful  costumes 
of  bouton  d'or  surah  combined  with  mousseline  de  soie  of 
the  same  delicate  shade,  and  made  with  a  demi-train.  They 
were  draped  with  point  lace  caught  up  with  little  green  bow- 
knots,  and  were  made  to  represent  buttercups  as  near  as  pos- 
sible. The  corsage  was  cut  round  with  Valois  sleeves,  end- 
ing in  a  fait  of  lace  which  almost  concealed  the  ungloved 
hands.  They  wore  wreaths  of  buttercups  in  their  hair  and 
carried  bouquets  of  the  same  flowers. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  a  most  impressive  one, 
was  performed  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Newell.  At  its  con- 
clusion, the  bridal  party  and  invited  guests  adjourned 
to  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  and  there  the 
second  wedding  was  solemnized. 

The  bride  was  Miss  Anna  Pierce,  also  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  J.  P.  Pierce,  and  the  groom  was  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Goodhue,  of  Cincinnati,  O.  The  fam- 
ily residence  had  been  tastefully  decked  with  fair 
blossoms.  Miss  Kittie  Pierce  was  the  maid-of- 
honor,  and  Miss  Grace  Pierce  and  Miss  Mamie 
Reynolds  acted  as  ribbon  bearers.  The  dresses  of 
the  bride  and  her  maid-of-honor  were  exceptionally 
pretty,  and  are  described  as  follows  : 

A  lovely  toilet  of  white  faille  Francaise  made  with  a  court 
train  was  what  the  fair  bride  appeared  in.  The  front  of  the 
skirt  was  draped  with  a  high  flounce  of  Duchesse  lace  and 
the  corsage,  which  was  V-shaped  back  and  front,  was  trim- 
med with  chiffon  and  Duchesse  lace.  The  elbow  sleeves 
were  of  chiffon  and  lace,  her  gloves  were  of  while  undressed 
kid,  the  veil  was  of  white  silk  moleine,  and  she  carried  a 
bouquet  of  white  violets. 

Miss  Kittie  Pierce,  the  maid  of  honor,  appeared  in  a  be- 
coming toilet  of  pale  baby-blue  French  crepe,  which  was 
made  with  a  short  train,  edged  with  embroidered  blue 
chiffon.  The  dress  was  made  with  a  round  neck  and  elbow- 
sleeves,  and  her  gloves  were  of  pearl-gray-colored  kid.  She 
carried  forget-me-nots. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Newell  also  officiated  at  this  wedding 
ceremony,  after  which  the  newly  wedded  couples  re- 
ceived the  earnest  congratulations  of  their  friends. 
Afterward  a  sumptuous  breakfast  was  served,  at 
which   several   toasts   were  given   and  happily  re- 


sponded to.  Later  in  the  day  the  married  couples 
came  to  this  city  and  stopped  over  night  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel.  On  Thursday  they  left  for  a  southern 
trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaver  will  be  away  a  couple 
of  weeks,  and  upon  their  return  they  will  reside  at 
the  home  of  the  groom's  parents  on  Taylor  Street. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Goodhue  will  proceed  to  Cincinnati, 
where  they  will  reside  permanently. 


The  Donahue-Martin   High  Tea. 

A  notable  affair  of  the  past  week  was  the  matinee 
tea  given  by  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  last  Wednesday  at  the 
Donahue  residence,  corner  of  Second  and  Bryant 
Streets.  She  had  issued  between  three  and  four 
hundred  invitations,  and  it  was  quite  evident  that  all 
were  responded  to  in  persoD.  Daylight  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  house  and  a  mellow  light  was  shed 
through  tinted  shades  over  the  chandelier  globes. 
The  rich  furnishings  of  the  residence  had  their  beauty 
heightened  by  an  ornate  array  of  lovely  flowers  in 
artistic  profusion. 

The  guests  were  cordially  received  by  Mrs.  Dona- 
hue, who  appeared  in  an  imported  robe  of  black 
faille  Francaise  trimmed  with  cut  jets,  and  her  sister 
Mrs.  E.  Martin,  whose  toilet  was  of  pearl-gray  col- 
ored brocade  trimmed  with  point  lace  and  passe- 
menterie. The  hostesses  had  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  William  M.  Graham, 
Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  Miss  Maud  Morrow,  Miss 
Graham,  and  Miss  Stephanie  Whitney  in  receiving. 
The  usual  formalities  of  matinee  teas  were  observed. 
Concert  selections  were  given  by  a  string  orchestra, 
and  delicious  refrtshments  were  served  in  the  dining 
and  billiard-rooms  which  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated.    The  tea  ended  about  eight  o'clock. 


The  Miller  High  Tea. 

The  handsome  residence  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller, 
mi  Pine  Street,  was  the  scene  of  a  brilliant  gather- 
ing on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  4th,  when  Mrs. 
Miller  gave  a  high  tea  and  most  successfully  enter- 
tained over  four  hundred  of  her  friends.  The  in- 
terior was  decorated  in  becoming  taste,  and  a  sub- 
dued light  from  prettily  shaded  globes  and  lamps  re- 
vealed a  charming  array  of  fruit-blossoms,  roses, 
lilies,  and  other  bloom,  arranged  most  effectively 
and  in  thorough  harmony  with  the  delicate  and 
artistic  furnishings.  A  string  orchestra  was  in  the 
hall,  playing  concert  selections  at  intervals,  bowls  of 
iced  punches  were  temptingly  set  in  the  little  alcove, 
and  a  buffet  was  arranged  in  the  dining-room,  where 
light  refreshments  were  served.  There  was  a  seem- 
ingly endless  string  of  arriving  and  departing  guests 
during  the  three  hours  of  the  reception.  The  ladies 
who  assisted  Mrs.  Miller  in  receiving  and  entertain- 
ing were  : 

Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander,  Mrs.  Nellie  Pinto,  Mrs.  Chauncey 
R.  Winslow,  Mis.  Wilfrid  P..  Chapman,  Mrs.  George  H. 
Howard,  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller,  Mrs  Louis  F.  Monteagle, 
Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Botbin,  Miss  Kate 
Jarboe,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  and 
the  Misses  Miller. 

The  Jewett  Musicale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  gave  a  most  enjoyable 
musicale  last  Monday  evening  at  their  residence,  931 
Bush  Street.  Their  guests  assembled  in  the  beauti- 
fully decorated  parlors  about  nine  o'clock,  and  were 
entertained  with  the  following  choice  programme  : 

Reading,  "Money  Musk,"  Mrs.  Francis  Edgerton  ;  piano 
solo,  polonaise  in  E,  Liszt,  Mr.  Emst  Hartmann  ;  contralto 
solo,  Mrs.  Blake-Alverson ;  Hungarian  air,  Kela  Bela,  Miss 
Roberta  E.  Lee  Wright ;  piano  solo,  scherzo,  B  flat  minor, 
Chopin,  Mr.  Emst  Hartmann  ;  Swiss  song,  Eckert,  Mrs.  I. 
W.  Kersey;  violin  solo,  mazourka,  Miss  Eosqui ;  piano 
solo,  fantasie  from  "Faust"  (original),  Mr.  Ernst  Hart- 
mann ;  lullaby,  Brahms,  St.  Cecilia  Quartet. 

The  entertainment  was  a  most  interesting  one  to 
all,  and  it  was  followed  by  the  service  of  light  re- 
freshments closing  a  pleasant  evening.  The  guests 
present  were  : 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Eooth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
"William  Mintzer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  Rockwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Brown,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  Lansing  Mizner,  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Judd,  of 
Honolulu,  Mrs.  McElroy,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mrs. 
Bache,  Mrs.  Tewksbury,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Mar- 
tin, Mrs.  Blake-Alverson,  Mrs.  L  W.  Kersey,  Mrs.  Gould, 
Miss  Bosqui,  Miss  Roberta  E.  Lee  Wright,  Miss  Yerrington, 
Miss  Bender,  Miss  Booth,  Miss  Withrow,  Miss  Chamberlain, 
Miss  Rideout,  Misses  Hughes,  Miss  Emile  Kirketerp,  Miss 
Wethered,  Miss  Murray,  Miss  Hill,  Miss  Spencer,  Mr. 
James  Brett  Stokes,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Count  Mara/zi, 
Mr.  Brummagim,  Mr.  A.  Inkerslev,  Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker,  Mr.  E.  B.  Holladay,  Mr.  Fisher, 
Mr.  Wethered,  Mr.  Ernst  Hartman,  Major  R.  P.  Ham- 
mond, Jr.,  Dr.  Chismore,  Mr.  Cruikshank,  and  others. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 
The  final  cotillion  of  the  season  of  the  Friday 
Night  Club  proved  a  fitting  end  to  a  most  enjoyable 
series.  Mr.  Greenway  led  and  introduced  five  figures, 
in  all  of  which  colored  calcium-light  effects  were  pro- 
duced. At  half-past  eleven  o'clock  an  elaborate 
supper  was  served  in  the  large  dimng-hall,  under 
the  direction  of  Ernst  Ludwig.  This  was  followed 
by  general  dancing  until  two  o'clock.  Mr.  Green- 
wav,  the  manager  of  the  club,  was  warmly  con- 
gratulated by  the  members,  who  thanked  him  for 
his  efficient  services  during  the  season.  He,  how- 
ever, has  positively  declined  to  assume  the  manage- 
ment of  the  cotillions  during  the  next  season.  Those 
who  danced  in  the  first  set  were  : 

Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Miss  Jessie 
Coleman,  Mr.  George  Vernon  Gray,  Miss  Marie  Voorhies, 
Mr.  E.  H.  Sheldon.  Miss  Emilie  Hager,  Mr.  Colin  M. 
Smith,  Miss  Mavnard.  Mr.  W.  R.  Heath,  Miss  Jennie 
Cheesman,  Mr.  S.  H.  Boardman,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Madison,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Mr.  Harry  M. 
I  Holbrook,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Lieutenant  L.  H. 
Strother,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Mary  Holbrook,  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle, 


Miss   Laura    Bates,    Lieutenant   Gibbons,    U.    S.  A.,  Miss 
Edith  Taylor,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly. 


The  Romaine-Van-Winkle  'Wedding. 

Miss  Isabella  M.  Van  Winkle,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
I.  S.  Van  Winkle,  was  married  on  Thursday,  April 
2d,  to  Mr.  William  Romaine,  son  of  Mr.  N.  T. 
Romaine.  The  preparations  for  the  affair  were 
elaborate,  and  the  residence  of  the  bride's  mother, 
2120  Jackson  Street,  was  handsomely  decorated  with 
the  season's  fairest  blossoms.  There  were  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  invitations  issued  for  the  wedding  and 
the  same  number  for  the  reception  that  followed. 
Miss  Helen  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Grace  Rideout,  Miss 
Lena  Merry,  and  Miss  Janette  Bruce  were  the 
bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Romaine  was  best 
man.  Mr.  Lawrence  Everett  Van  Winkle,  Mr.  Will- 
iam Magee.  Mr.  George  Gauld,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Farquharson  were  the  ushers,  and  two  little  children, 
Miss  Isabella  Rebecca  Gauld  and  Master  Henry 
Heller,  acted  as  pages.  The  following  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  toilets  of  the  bridal  party  : 

The  bride's  toilet  was  from  the  atelier  of  Felix,  and  was 
of  heavy  white  faille  Fran9ai.se,  made  with  a  princesse  train, 
and  gracefully  draped  with  embroidered  mousseline  de  soie. 
The  corsage  was  cut  high  and  trimmed  with  orange  blos- 
soms, the  sleeves  were  long,  and  the  gloves  of  white  un- 
dressed kid.  Her  veil,  which  completely  enveloped  her  fig- 
ure, was  of  white  silk  moleine,  and  her  hand-bouquet  was  of 
Niphetos  roses. 

The  four  bridesmaids  wore  becoming  toilets  all  similar  in 
material  and  design.  They  wereof  white  mousseline  de  soie, 
fashioned  a  la  Valois,  and  made  with  demi  trains.  The  cor- 
sage and  sleeves  were  hemmed  and  studded  with  Roman 
pearls. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle  appeared  in  a  rich  costume  of 
heavy  black  corded  silk  combined  with  rare  black  lace  and 
made  en  train.     Her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 

Miss  Gauld,  the  little  page,  wore  a  pretty  gown  of  white 
silk  made  in  the  style  of  the  First  Empire,  and  Master 
Heller  appeared  in  a  court  costume  of  white  serge  and  lace. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  at  half-past  eight 
by  Rev.  T.  Chalmers  Easton  in  a  most  impressive 
manner.  Afterward  an  hour  was  devoted  to  con- 
gratulations and  an  inspection  of  the  beautiful 
array  of  wedding  gifts.  This  was  followed  by  the 
service  of  an  elaborate  supper  and  a  few  dances,  in 
which  the  younger  guests  participated.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Romaine  left  on  Friday  for  a  two  weeks'  trip 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  They  will  pass 
the  summer  in  Sausalito. 

The  Amateur  Opera. 

Lecocq's  delightful  opera,  "  Girofle-Girofla,"  was 
produced  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  last  Tuesday 
evening,  by  a  group  of  talented  local  amateurs,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association.  The  audience  was  a  brilliant  one 
and  the  affair  was  a  social  and  financial  success. 
Musically,  also,  it  was  successful  ;  the  participants 
far  exceeded  the  expectations  of  their  friends. 
There  was  an  indescribable  air  of  relief  about  the 
audience  as  the  first  act  went  on.  It  was  as  if  a 
weight  had  been  lifted  from  their  spirits.  It  was 
very  evident  that  they  came  there  in  their  best  bibs 
and  tuckers,  expecting  to  be  bored  in  a  good  cause. 
To  their  intense  amazement  and  gratification,  they 
found  they  were  not  only  not  bored,  but  interested  and 
amused. 

Mrs.  Williams  was  very  successful  in  the  title 
role.  She  sang  her  music  delightfully,  but,  in  addi- 
tion to  that,  she  acted  the  part  with  much  archness 
and  delicacy.  This  was  particularly  noticeable  in 
the  drinking  song  in  the  second  act.  She  displayed 
the  most  remarkable  self-possession,  and  moved 
about  the  stage  with  the  utmost  ease  and  grace — 
qualities  unusual  in  an  amateur. 

The  cast  of  characteis  was  as  follows  : 

Girofld-Girofla,  Mrs.  Mary  Wiman  Williams  ;  Aurora,  Mrs. 
H.  J.  Stewart;  Paquita,  Miss  Marie  Williams  ;  Don  Bolero, 
Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr. ;  Marasquin,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  ; 
Mourzouk",  Mr.  George  E.  Hall ;  Pedro,  Mr.  Elmer  H. 
DePue  ;  Pirate  Chief,  Mr.  Ame"dee  Joullin  ;  Matamoros, 
Mr.  George  W.  Nagle. 

Cousins— Fernand,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Parent,  Jr.;  Miss  T.  Bro- 
haska,  Miss  Emily  Spencer,  Miss  Kate  Spencer,  Miss  Vera 
Cameron,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Madden. 

Bridesmaids— Miss  H.  D.  Foster,  Miss  Clara  Sanderini. 
Miss  Mary  Walsh,  Miss  Amelia  O'Clare,  for  Girofle ;  Miss 
Maggie  Brougham,  Miss  A.  M.  Spire,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Mahoney, 
Miss  Maggie  Walsh,  for  Girofla. 

Lords,  Ladies,  Wedding  Giests,  Pirates,  Moors,  and 
People— Miss  Maude  Badlam,  Miss  EmmaCudworth,  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Collins  ^Godmother).  Miss  N.  Donahue,  Miss  Nellie 
Gallagher,  Miss  Emma  Kreling,  Miss  A.  C.  Hagedorn, 
Miss  D.  Henneberry,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Morrow,  Miss  A.  Muldoon, 
Miss  Pearl  Noble,  Miss  Maud  Noble.  Mrs.  C.  H.  Van 
Orden,  Mr.  H.  Anderson.  Mr.  E.  L.  Atkinson,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Batten,  Mr.  James  A.  Beckett,  Mr.  J.  Bland,  Mr.  G.  W. 
Booth  (Notary).  Mr.  George  E.  Cameron,  Mr.  J.  A.  Christie, 
Mr.  C.  T.  Cooke,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  Mr.  J.  M.  Curragh, 
Mr.  Horace  Egbert  (Dancer),  Mr.  J.  N.  Driscoll,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Fyfe,  Mr.  M.  Feig,  Mr.  William  Greig.  Mr.  F.  S.  Greenlee, 
Mr.  Adolph  Helke,  Mr.  W.  F.  Hooke,  Mr.  H.  L.  Hatch, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Madden.  Mr.  J.  G.  Morrisey  (Uncle),  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Neaves,  Mr.  Burr  Noble.  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  C. 
L.  Parent,  Jr.,  Mr.  K.  Park,  Mr.  Berkeley  Pearce,  Mr. 
Joseph  Sloss  (Preceptor),  Mr.  H.  B.  Sullivan,  Mr.  A.  F. 
Schleicher  (Godfather),  Mr.  W.  H.  Twomey.  Mr.  F.  N. 
Vail,  Mr.  C.  H.  Van  Orden.  Mr.  Thomas  Walsh  (Grooms- 
man), Mr.  A.  K.  Woodbridge,  Mr.  David  Wise. 

Much  of  the  success  of  the  affair  was  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  directors  and  committees  who  were  as 
follows : 

Committee  on  Entertainment— Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  -Henry  Heyman,  Mr.  Fred  W. 
Zeile,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  Ame"dee  Joullin,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  M.  B.,  was  conductor  of  the 
opera,  and  held  his  forces  together  with  great  skill. 
The  stage-manager  was  Mr.  Fred  Urban,  whose 
valuable  services  were  secured  by  the  consent  of 
Messrs.  Kreling  of  the  Ttvoli. 

The  costumes,  which  were  extremely  rich  and 
tasteful,  were  designed  by  Mr.  AmtJdee  Joullin  and 
executed  by  Mrs.  A.  Jahn. 


The  Donahue  Supper. 

After  the  performance  of    "  Girofle-Girofla,"  last 

Tuesday  evening,   Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  gave  an 

elaborate  supper  at  the  Bohemian  Club,  to  which  he 
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ir  ted  his  box-party  and  the  leading  participants  in 
tl  opera.     The  supper  was  served  in  the    "  Red 
Hjm,"  which  had  been  tastefully  decorated  by  Mr. 
Cirles  Rollo  Peters,  the  artist,  and  Mr.  Frank  L. 
|ger.    A  large  tambourine  was  hung  just  below 
(]  centre  of  the  ceiling,  and  from  it  radiated  long 
pamers  of  crimson-and-blue  bunting,  which  ter- 
jiated   in   the  four  corners   of   the  room,   where 
*:e,  grotesque  masks  were  hung.     Large  Moorish 
Items,  bright  with  gaudy  coloring,  were  pendant 
|e  and  there,    while   Moorish   arms    and   armor 
l-rned    the    walls   and    corners.       Banners,    upon 
Ich  were    Persian   symbols    and  mottoes,    were 
Ig  at  intervals  from  the  ceiling,  and  the  floor  was 
Iwn  with  soft  Oriental  rugs.     In  one  corner  was  a 
loroh  canopy,  draped  with  rich  portieres  and  em- 
Ldered  silks,  which   was  lighted  by   a  crimson- 
Ided  lamp  and  furnished  with  a  luxurious  divan 
,1  cushions.     The   dining-table  was   embellished 
p  sparkling    service,  candelabra  having  scarlet- 
id  candles  and  shades,  and   the  centre-piece  of 
iffing  eschscholtzias.     The  boutonnieres  were  of 
carnations  and  the  corsage-bouquets  of  Jacque- 
lot  roses.     The   menu-cards  were  done  in  water 
jrs  by  Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  and  Mr.  Am£dee 
llin,  each  one  portraying  some  character  in  the 
ia.    A  string  orchestra  was  in  attendance,  and 
waiters  were  attired  in  Moorish  costumes. 
Jr.  Donahue  provided  a  most  tempting  feast  for 
guests,  and  several  hours  were  devoted  to  its  en- 
ment.     While  the  guests  were  at  supper  some 
h-light  photographs  were  taken.    Music  and  gen- 
1  merry-making  closed  the  affair,  which  was  a  de- 
itful  one   in   every  particular.      Mr.    Donahue's 
sts  were  : 

[r.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Stewart,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fran- 
Meagher,  Mrs.  Man-  Wiman  Williams,  Miss  Marie  Will- 
s.  Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe,  Miss  Lillie  Winans,  Miss  Maude 
,1am.  Mi£s  Ada  Sullivan.  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham, 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  Louis  SIoss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Henry 
/man,  Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Mr.  AmeNdee  loullin, 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  George  E.  Hall,  Mr.  Frederick 
Zeile.  Mr.  Elmer  H.  De  Pue,  Mr.  George  W.  Nagle,  Mr. 
ierick  Webster,  Mr.  George  Carroll,  Mr.  Frank  L. 
;er,  and  Major  R.  P.  Hammond,  Jr. 

The  Spalding  Reception. 
»lrs.  Volney  Spalding  entertained  a  number  of 
nds  delightfully  in  her  parlors  at  her  hotel  on 
day  evening.  April  3d.  The  affair  was  compli- 
ntary  to  Mrs.  Helen  Mather,  who  left  last  Mon- 
for  New  York  after  a  year's  visit  to  this  city, 
e  earlier  portion  of  the  evening  was  devoted  to 
and  afterward  cards  were  played.  Mrs. 
Uter  McGavin  sang  several  French  ballads  charm- 
ly,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  contributed  some  bari- 
e  solos,  and  Miss  Lizzie  Sinton  played  several 
actions  on  the  piano  and  banjo.  Light  refresh- 
:nts  were  served  before  the  close  of  the  enjoyable 
lir.  Among  those  present  were  : 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N. 
gory,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  W.  Ritchie,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ok  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Gement,  Colonel  and 
A.  G.  Hawes,  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Helen 
;her,  Mrs.  Theodore  F.  Tracy,  Miss  Lillie  Brush,  Miss 
ie  Sinton,  Miss  Lillie  Waters,  Misses  Huntsman,  Miss 
.ell,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  Hugh  Hume,  Mr. 
Iter  Wood,  of  New  York,  Mr.   Fred  Tracy,  and  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Nellie  Pinto  and  Mr.  Rob- 
Oxnard  will  take  place  next  "Wednesday  at  the 
idence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ].   B.  Stetson,  1801  Van 
ss  Avenue. 

."ne  wedding  of  Miss  Mamie  Woolrich  and  Mr. 
L.  Bosqui  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
h,  at  St.  Mary's  Cathedral.  Miss  Nellie  Wool- 
1  will  be  maid  of  honor  and  Mr.  Robert  Bolton 
I  be  best  man. 

diss  Gertrude  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr. 
large  Hyde,  will  be  married  to  Dr.  Alexander  E. 
trceau,  of  Chicago,  111.,  next  Thursday  at  the 
1  idence  of  her  mother  on  Geary  Street. 
Hie  Club  of  '90  will  hold  its  final  party  of  this  sea- 
Ji  next  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
1  F.  Norris,  1822  Sacramento  Street.  Miss  Ida 
1  rleton  will  be  the  hostess. 

vlrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
rty  last  Thursday  at  her  residence  on  California 
"eet.  Covers  were  laid  for  fourteen  ladies  at  a 
auu'fully  decorated  table,  and  a  delicious  menu 
j  s  served. 

vlrs.  C.  T.  Mills  entertained  the  alumna;  of  Mills's 
ininary  and  College  on  Saturday,  April  4th,  at  a 
1  h  tea  which  she  gave  at  a  down-town  hotel. 

'Irs.  James  Phelan  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party 
r  2ntly  at  her  residence,  on  Valencia  Street,  in 
I  ior  of  Hon.  "W.  R.  Grace  and  the  Misses  Grace, 
c  New  York.  The  others  present  were  :  Mr.  and 
I  i.  W.  E.  Holloway,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sul- 
I  n,  Mr.  J.  Q.  A.  Holloway,  of  Baltimore,  Md., 
a    Baron  J.  H.  von  Schtbder. 

olonel  M.  H.  Hecht,  who  will  soon  leave  for  Eu- 
T  e,  gave  a  dinner-party  last  Thursday  evening  to  a 
I  iber  of  gentlemen,  the  majority  of  whom  were  his 
I  jw.  staff-officers.  His  guests  were  :  Major  George 
I  Wheaton,  Colonel  Horace  G.  Piatt,  Colonel 
r  ert  L.  Castle,  Colonel  Elmer  H.  De  Pue,  Major 
^  ittell,  General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes.  Major  R.'  P. 
I  nmond,  Jr.,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  A.  Hell- 
n  in,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald. 

cushion  tea  was  held  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
*  £.  Head,  1105  Taylor  Street,  on  Saturday  after- 
n,  April  4th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Crutch  and 
nt  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The  house 
beautifully  decorated,  an  enjoyable  musical  pro- 
mme  was  given  by  the  choir  boys  of  St.  Paul's 


Episcopal   Church,   of  Oakland,   and   a   handsome 
sum  was  realized  from  the  sale  of  the  cushions. 

An  enjoyable  hop  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Pleas, 
anton  last  Wednesday  evening,  which  was  largely 
attended.  The  commodious  dining  room  was  used 
for  dancing,  excellent  music  was  provided,  and  light 
refreshments  were  served  throughout  the  evening. 

Movements  and  'Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  !!.  Parrott  will  soon  close  their  house 
here  to  occupy  their  residence  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  is  now  occupying  her  residence, 
2119  California  Street,  where  Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre 
resided  during  her  absence  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  G.  Steele  have  gone  East  and  will  be 
away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  will  pass  the  summer 
in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  will  make  BIythedale 
their  abiding  place  this  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  XewhaJl  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  their  ranch  in  Southern  California. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Baldwin  returned  to  New  York  a  week 
ago,  after  remaining  here  but  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  left 
on  Wednesday  for  Montana  to  take  charge  of  the  remains 
of  the  late  Mr.  Martin  and  convey  them  to  Boston,  where 
the  interment  will  take  place. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Miss  Campbell 
arrived  here  last  Tuesday  from  New  York  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  and  Mr.  Jesse  L.  Seligman  left  for 
New  York  last  Monday.  They  will  pass  a  few  weeks  there 
and  then  proceed  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  J.  McGIynn,  Mr.  J.  Fred  Eurgin, 
and  the  Misses  Kate  and  Agnes  Eurgin  have  returned  from 
a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Eastern  States. 

Miss  JessieA.  Wright  and  Mrs.  Turner  left  last  Monday 
to  visit  friends  in  Victoria,  B.  C,  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Erastus  Coming,  Tr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  has  returned 
from  San  Jose,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Judge  F.  E.  Spencer  has  returned  to  San  Jose  after  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Murtagh,  of  Peoria,  111.,  are  pass- 
ing several  months  here  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sonntag  will  pass  the  summer  at  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  returned  to  Redwood 
Farm  last  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  have  returned 
from  Buckingham  Park,  Lake  County,  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  MacGrotty  left  last  week  for  Eng- 
land and  will  remain  there  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Turner  are  here  on  a  visit  from 
Idaho  Springs  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Lansing  Mizner  paid  a  brief  visit  to  the  city  re- 
cently from  Benicia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  are  occupying  their  new 
residence,  noo  Sacramento  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  W.  Chflds,  Jr.,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  and  family  will  occupy  their 
new  residence  in  San  Rafael  in  May.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paolo 
de  Vecchi  will  pass  much  of  the  summer  with  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  are  at  the  Marlborough 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  is  occupying  her  San  Rafael 
residence. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  is  erecting  a  bungalow  at  Belvidere 
where  she  will  reside  occasionally  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  W.  L.  Elans,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia,  is  visiting  Mrs. 
George  Loomis  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Belvidere. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  has  returned  from  a  delightful  visit  to 
Senator  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jones  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mrs.  Harrington  and  Miss  Mamie  Harrington  intend  pass- 
ing the  summer  at  Tacoma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  and  the  Misses  Walter  will 
move  to  San  Rafael  early  in  May  to  occupy  their  cottage 
during  the  summer  months. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Ryan  and  the  Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan 
are  making  a  month's  visit  to  friends  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Mrs.  Isaac  Friedlander,  Miss 
Bessie  Bowie,  and  the  Misses  Friedlander  wfll  go  to  San 
Rafael  early  in  May  to  pass  the  summer  there. 

Miss  Hatrie  Floyd  and  Miss  Matthews  are  at  the  Floyd 
country  residence  in  Lakeport. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  and  Miss  Grace  Rideout  will 
leave  soon  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall  and  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  have 
been  passing  the  week  in  Pasadena. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  are  expected  here  from 
Washington,  D.  C-,  in  May. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder  will  close  their 
city  residence  in  a  few  days  to  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hort  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Coro- 
nado Beach. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  will  leave  for  the  East  and  Europe 
next  Saturday  and  will  be  away  about  six  months. 

Mrs.  B.  F.  Dunham  and  Miss  Mary  Dunham,  of  Oak- 
land, will  leave  for  the  East  next  Saturday  and  expect  to  be 
away  all  of  the  summer. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Eurgess  intend  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Lafayette  Maynard  and  the  Misses  Maynard  will 
leave  soon  to  pass  the  summer  in  Tacoma. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  pass  the  summer  at  their 
vQla  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Shepard, 
of  Oakland,  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Edward  Hinckley  will  leave  for  New  York  in  a  few 
days  and  may  possibly  reside  there  permaoendv. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  and  Mr.  0.  C.  Pratt,  Jr.,  wul  leave  for 
the  East  on  Sunday,  April  12th.  They  will  visit  Mrs.  Hard- 
ing in  Philadelphia  for  a  while,  and  then  proceed  to  Europe 
to  visit  various  health  resorts.  Mrs.  Pratt  is  in  ill  health, 
and  has  been  ordered  away  by  her  physician. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Code  are  the  guests  of  Mrs. 
Mardis  in  Napa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  a  health  resort  in  Monterey  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Maguire,  nie  Bucknall,  have 
taken  a  cottage  for  the  summer  in  Sausalito,  and  will  move 
over  there  next  Wednesday. 

General  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Haviland  are  at  the  Hotel  Nadeau 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Hornby,  Mr.  F.  Hornby,  and  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hornby,  of  New  York  city,  who  are  making  a  tour  of  this 
coast,  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  passed  the 
early  part  of  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Severance,  of  I.os  Angeles,  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Tatum  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Southern  California- 
General  E.  F.  Beale,  of  Washington,   D.   C,  is  paying  a 
visit  to  this  city,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Mr.  lames  W.  Byrne,  and  Mr.  Cal 
Byrne  were  at  Lake  Como,  Italy,  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Romaine,  nie  Van  Winkle,  are  at 
Coronado  Beach. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Dow,  of  Denver,  Col.,  is  stopping  at" the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday  after 
a  three  weeks'  absence  in  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  family  wfll  leave  for  Europe  in 
about  a  week,  and  will  be  away  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  £».  Mallory,  of  Franklin,  Pa.,  are  visit- 
ing  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Baker  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

We  have  received  the  following  note,  concerning 
the  fund,  from  Miss  E.  H.  Ashe,  the  treasurer  : 

The  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital 
amounts  now  to  $2,497.25. 

Of  this  amount,  $160  was  realized  from  the  exhibition  of 
the  famous  painting,  "  The  Russian  Wedding  Feast," 
kindly  loaned  by  the  owner  for  the  occasion. 

The  Children's  Society  contributed  $102.50,  and,  in  addi- 
tion, $628.35,  the  proceeds  of  a  fair  held  by  them  in  the 
gymnasium  of  Miss  West's  school  on  the  afternoon  of 
March  6th. 

On  March  16th,  the  sum  of  $251  was  realized  from  the 
private  theatricals  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  D. 
Colton  by  Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin,  Miss  Kautfman, 
and  Mis*  Howard. 

At  a  concert  generously  tendered  to  the  fund  by  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr,  given  at  the  residence  of  Dr.  W.  J. 
Younger,  the  sum  of  $213.50  was  realized. 

At  the  "  Cushion  Tea"  given  by  the  managers  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  on  last  Saturday,  $686.70  was 
received,  and  orders  were  taken  for  more  cushions,  which 
will  swell  the  receipts  far  beyond  that  sum. 

These  sums  have  not  been  acknowledged  in  the  columns  of 
the  Argonaut,  because  m  some  instances  full  returns  have 
not  yet  been  made. 

The  sum  of  ^365. 20  has  been  received  in  direct  contribu- 
tions, ranging  from  five  cents  to  $50. 

Following  is  a  list  of  contributions  received  since 
the  last  statement  was  published  : 

Previously  acknowledged $  950  60 

Proceeds   of  concert  given   by   Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr, March  18th ; 213  50 

Children's  Society 192  50 

A  working-man  (Smartsville,  Cal.) 1  00 

O.  D.  Baldwin 25  00 

D.  O.  Mills 50  00 

"Uncle  George" 10 

" Uncle  Bill" 10 

"  Uncle  Ned". 10 

**  Uncle  Georgie "  10 

"  Uncle  Brien  " 10 

"Uncle  Tom" 10 

Two  old  "  Bums  "  (Willie  and  Eddie) 2  00 

Anonymous  donations  57  65 

§1,492  8s 
All  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  H.  Ashe, 
Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Richardson  Clover.  U.  S.  N.,  will 
soon  return  to  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Dougherty  gave  a  pleasant  lunch-party  last  Tuesday 
at  Angel  Island,  and  entertained  the  officers  and  ladies  of 
that  post, 

Lieutenant-Commander  Charles  F.  Stockton,  U.  S.  N., 
gave  a  breakfast  last  Wednesday  on  the  T/tetis  at  Mare 
Island.  In  addition  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel  there  were 
present  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bates,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Pendleton, 
Mrs.  Bache,  and  Mrs.  Scribbs. 


The  visit  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  to  San 
Francisco  has  been  an  event  affording  great  pleasure 
to  his  large  circle  of  New  England  friends.  He  is,  we 
believe,  a  Unitarian  divine,  and  formerly  a  great 
friend  of  the  most  popular  clergyman  who  ever  filled 
a  Unitarian  pulpit  upon  this  side  of  the  -continent. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Starr  King  was  as  deservedly 
popular  for  his  learning,  his  eloquence,  and  his  pa- 
triotism as  for  his  pure  and  spotless  life.  On  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Hale's  visit,  he  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  christening  three  grandchildren  of  his  dear  friend, 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fitz  R.  King,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  Rev.  Mr.  Hale  and  Dr.  Alger,  both 
of  whom  were  friends  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Stan- 
King  in  his  life-time,  were  present,  officiating  at  the 
parents'  residence  on  Broadway.  The  occasion 
forms  a  pleasant  reunion  of  many  of  the  friends  and 
relatives  of  the  family.  It  is  an  agreeable  thing  to 
know  that  our  well-beloved,  as  was  Thomas  Stan- 
King,  is  so  kindly  remembered,  and  that  he  has  left 
so  many  sons  to  keep  that  memory  green  upon  the 
coast  that  he  so  faithfully  served  and  honored  by  his 
eloquent  and  patriotic  efforts  at  a  time  that  required 
the  best  efforts  of  its  best  citizens. 


ART    NOTES. 


—  Centemeki  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


A  notable  exhibition  of  paintings  is  to  be  opened 
at  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  An  Association, 
at  430  Pine  Street,  to-day.  It  is  the  Haseldne  Col- 
lection, made  by  Charles  F.  Haseltine,  Esq.,  of 
Philadelphia,  and  contains  important  examples  of 
the  best  modern  painters  of  the  French,  German, 
Italian,  English,  and  American  schools.  The  list  of 
artists  represented  comprises  more  than  two  hundred 
famous  names,  among  them  J.  M.  W.  Turner, 
Munkacsy.  Daubigny,  Rico,  Detti,  Makart.  Corot, 
Haquette,  Detaille,  Vibert,  Fortuny,  Jacque,  De 
Neuville,  Van  Marcke,  and  Madrazo,  there  being 
two  hundred  and  seventy  canvases  in  all.  The 
private  view  and  press  reception  took  place  too  late 
for  notice  of  the  individual  pictures  in  this  issue  of 
the  Argonaut,  but  the  handsomely  illustrated  cata- 
logue shows  that  the  exhibition  is  one  of  the  most 
important  events  in  the  art  history  of  San  Francisco. 

The  art  loan  exhibition  of  foreign  masters,  re- 
cently held  in  the  art  rooms  on  Montgomery  Street, 
resulted  in  a  profit  of  thirteen  hundred  dollars, 
which  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Maria  Kip  Orphanage 
and  the  West  Oakland  Home  for  Destitute  Children. 


"  The  Advertiser's  Handy  Guide  "  has  been  issued 
for  the  current  year.  It  contains  lists  of  all  the 
reputable  publications  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  which  publish  advertisements.  They  are 
grouped  under  States  and  subdivided  under  cities 
and  towns,  and  after  the  name  of  each  publication 
is  shown  the  frequence  of  issue,  as  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  etc.,  and  its  circulation,  as  estimated  or 
announced  by  its  publisher.  Its  value  to  advertis- 
ers is  not  to  be  lightly  estimated,  as  the  publisher's 
name  is  a  guarantee  of  its  trustworthiness.  Pub- 
lished by  J.  H.  Bales,  38  Park  Row,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.00. 


agFagggpOur  Grandsires 

^_  Would  nave  appreci- 
ated a  purgative  at 
once  so  mild  and  so 
effective  as 

Ayer's  Pills, 

the  old  cathartics  be- 
ing too  harsh  and 
drastic  for  common 
ailments. 

"Ayer's  Pills  are  the 
'  best  medicine  known 
to  me  for  reptilatirm 
the  bowels,  and  for  all 
diseases  caused  by  a 
disordered  liver  and 
stumach."— Philip  Lockwood,  Topeka,  Hans. 
'■  I  have  been  taking  Ayer's  Pills  and 
using  them  in  my  family  "since  185".  and 
cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  in  need  of 
a  safe  but  effectual  cathartic."— John  M. 
Bopgs,  807  W.  Chestnut  St.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
For  Sick  Headache  and  Indigestion  take 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Aver  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
8old  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTTEK 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  "White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


MOXS.  BIAKDOT'9 

French    Entrees 

(Ready  Made). 

These  Ena-ees  have  had  the  greatest  success  on 
the  Pullman  Palace  Buffet-Cars.  They  will  render 
great  seivice  for  Luncheon,  After-Theatre  Suppers, 
without  trouble,  as  a  nice  dish  of  superior  quality, 
as  well  as  other  occasions.  The  assortment  is  as 
follows : 

Chicken  Curry  a  la  Indienne.      Veal  Saute",  Tomato 
Sauce.  Chicken  Saute  a  la  Marengo.   Calf's  Toneue, 
Tomato   Sauce.      Calf's  Tongue,   Sauce  Piquamc. 
Braised  Beef  a  la  jardiniere. 
The  Franco-American  Food  Co.,  New  York. 
&5T  Ask  your  grocer  for  above. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE'  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility ior  taking'  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  thai  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonahle,  and  the  hest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKXNS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Lcandro,  Cal. 


^ 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.   Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  Slates  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed 
Examination  Frkb.  Our  manufactory  and  adi 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  an; 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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April  i- 


THE    DAILY 


RECORD  UNION 


THE 


SUNDAY  UNION 


A  SPLENDID  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER. 


The  pioneer  journals,  which,  from  early 
years  in  the  history  of  the  coast,  have  main- 
tained the  FRONT  KANK  OF  JOUK- 
NALISM,  having  every  news  facility  with 
the  San  Francisco  leading  dailies,  and  sus- 
taining the  fullest  public  confidence.  In  all 
respects  the  BEST  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM. 

Clean  in  all  departments,  and,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 
The  best  paper  for  the  Home-seeher,  for  the 
Merchant,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  and  all  who 
desire  the  full  news  of  the  day  presented  in  a 
cleanly  manner. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. 

The  Record-Union  has  the  exclusive  right 
to  the  first  publication  of  the  Supreme  Court 


Reports,  and  is  the  only  paper  in  California 


that  publishes  them  in  full.    IT  IS  A  NECE8- 


SITY  TO  ALL  ATTORNEYS-AT-LAW. 


THE  WEEKLY 

(  TWELVE    l'AGES  ) 

Containing  all  tlie  n*wg  of  the  Record-Union 
and  Sunday  Union,  its  readers  being  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  with  a  constantly 
Increasing  list  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Europe. 

ALL     POSTMASTERS     ARE     AGENTS 


TERMS : 

Daily    Record  -  Union    and 

Sunday  Union  (one  year)  $6.00 

Weekly  Union        ...  1.50 

Sunday  Union  (alone)        -  1.00 


ADDRESS  : 


Sacramento  Publishing  Company 


SACRAMENTO. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  B.  BONEIXI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOK  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A„  Pkincipju.. 


Cowdrey's 

Soups 

Delia 
Mock  Turtle 

ou$,  Appetizitig,  Nourishing. 

Soup  &  t  omlli, 

Ox  Tail, 
Consomme, 

BP3& 

X^r^,    Macaroni, 

rt&r    Beeff 

Julienne, 
Chicken, 

Vegetable, 

Mutton, 

Printanier, 

\mKs& 

§3:          Pea* 
^$&         Okra, 
=%&^!!j   Vermicelli, 
£}«©ft  ClamBroth, 
aS^ST^  Pur^e  of 
"""*       "~            Game. 

Green  Turtle, 

Mulligatawny 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

E.  T.  COWDREY  CO. 

Boston,  U.S.A. 

-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  «55  Market  Street. 


PIIDEC  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
UUnCO  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  ButtD." 


AT    A    POST-LENTEN    LUNCHEON. 


Scene, — The  Vanderwell  dining-room,  mid-day,  soft  light 

from  a  gray  sky,  silver  glass  ;  yellow  lilies  and  violets 

in  centre  of  table.     Around  it  four  girls.     Baplismally 

they  should  be  known  as  : 

Mary,    \        But  they  have  long  ago  been  re-    (  Mab, 

Ccrtrudc   '    christened  by  affectionate  friends  in       Tudie 

n  '  r  accordance  with  more  modern  ideas.  ■>_,.* 

1Jori^>      |     Inthemtimacyofthelunch-roomthey    |  n°^ 

Eleanor.  J    must  be  recognized  as:  ^   Dot. 

Tudie — Goodness  !       Don't    rissoles 


taste    good 

again  !     Give  me  another,  Mab,  there's  a  dear  ! 
Mab — You  didn't  give  up  rissoles,  Tudie  ? 
Tudie— -Yes,   I    did — and  croquettes,  and  lobster 
Ribercy,  and  terrapin — and  caramels  ! 

(She  looks   beatific.     Murmurs  of  wonder  and  approba- 
tion, interrupted  by): 
Dot — Pshaw,  Tudie,  don't  pose  !     You  know  you 
went  to  Dr.   Crenshaw,  and  got   him   to  give  you  a 
list  of  things  that  were  bad  for  your  complexion, 
and  then  gave  up  those. 

Tudie  {hur  pink-and-white  somewhat  the  rosier) — 
I  don't  care  !  My  ideas  of  penance  didn't  take  such 
peculiar  forms  as  Dot's.  You  know  that  little 
Lenten  dance  at  Orange  ?  Well,  Dot  was  there, 
and  she  danced  with  absolutely  every  one  who  asked 
her 

Mab—  The  fastidious  Dot  ?    Oh  ! 
Tudie — Because,  she  said,  she  didn't  know  of  any 
penance  worse  than  dancing  with  a  bad  partner. 

Dodo — That's  like  Daisy  Pearsall,  who  wore  her 
stunning  red  gown,  but  wouldn't  put  on  the  slippers 
and  stockings  that  went  with  it — wore  black,  because 
it  was  Lent. 

Mab — Yes — or  Dolly  Hudson.  She  wouldn't  wear 
any  but  her  oldest  horrible  hats,  all  through. 

Tudie — Yes — and  got  a  splendid  reputation  by  it 
for  being  economical ! 

Dodo — Don't  speak  of  economy  !  If  Lent  didn't 
come  to  help  me  save  up,  I  believe  I  should  have 
had  to  buy  an  American  bonnet  for  Easter  !  (Mur- 
murs of  horror  from  the  others.)  Old  Mrs.  Proxy 
came  to  me  with  some  list— and  I  only  escaped  it  by 
thinking  of  that. 

Tudie — Yes  ;  I  am  ruined  in  charity.  Mrs.  Van 
Twills  took  Dodo  and  me  with  her  to  her  missionary 
work  on  the  East  Side.     It's  awfully  interesting. 

Dodo — And  we  found  the  most  lovely  Italian  down 
on  Essex  Street — in  a  little  bit  of  a  room.  He  said 
to  us:  "Vous  parlez  Franfais,  beautiful  mesde- 
moiselles?"  And  Mab  said  :  "Oui,  monsieur,"  and 
then  he  told  us  all  about  himself. 

Mab — He  was  sick,  and  couldn't  work — he  was  a 
sculptor,  he  said. 

Dodo — And  his  eyes  were  superb. 

Mab— And  his  hair  was  so  black  and  curly  ! 

Dodo — And  he  s;n?ke  such  delightful  Italian  and 
French  and  broken  English  all  at  once.  I  gave  him 
all  I  had  in  my  purse — about  twelve  dollars. 

Mab — And  I  gave  him  ten—  the  biggest  bill  I  had. 

Both — And  he  was  so  grateful ! 

Mab — And  we  found  a  poor  widow,  girls — her  hus- 
band was  killed  in  an  accident.  And  she  had  three 
children,  and  scarcely  a  thing  to  wear.  We  sent 
her  a  whole  basketful  of  old  dresses  and  things. 

Dodo — And  if  you  have  any  plaiD  sewing  to  do, 
she  does  it  nicely — and  very  cheap. 

Tudie — I  think  it's  awfully  hard  work,  charity. 
The  stairs  are  so  dreadful  to  climb. 

Dot— Lent  is  awfully  hard  work,  anyhow.  How 
many  times  did  you  go  to  church,  Mab  ? 

Mab — Every  day  for  the  first  week  !  Don't  ask 
me  about  the  rest. 

Tudie— How  can  one  get  up  early  to  go  to  church, 
when  you've  been  up  till  twelve  the  night  before 
with  callers,  or  poker,  or  something  ?  And  Lent  is 
for  rest. 

Dot—  Rest !  I  should  think  so,  with  two  reading 
clubs,  a  sewing  society,  with  lectures  on  Millet  and 
Meissonier,  and  tableaux  !  If  Lent  had  lasted  much 
longer,  I  should  have  succumbed. 

Dodo— And  callers  —  three  or  four  an  evening, 
sometimes. 

Tudie— Or  one,  three  or  four  evenings — sometimes 
(with  a  significant  glance  at  Dot). 

Dodo—  Yes,  Dot,  you  must  be  called  to  account. 
Are  your  intentions  serious  in  regard  to  Jack  Mer- 
rill ?    You're  making  people  talk  about  him. 

Mab  (who  is  nearest  Dot.  and  has  been  looking  at 
her,  reaching  over  and  capturing  her  left  hand, 
which,  up  to  this  has  been,  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, concealed  under  the  table-cloth) — Girls,  she's 
kept  her  glove  on  1  And  I  can  feel  a  new  ring 
through  it  ! 

(Immense  excitement.  Dot,  who  is  as  the  fiery  poppy, 
still  pluckilv  tears  off  her  glove,  and  lays  her  hand  de- 
fiantly on  the  table— displaying  a  new  and  brilliant 
sapphire  ring  on  the  third  finger.  The  hand  is  seized 
upon  by  the  others,  all  three  at  once,  amid  a  fire  of 
demands,  exclamations,  and  congratulations  only  to 
be  equaled  by  a  Hotchkiss  gun  fervently  served.  After 
a  general  and  copious  kissing.  Dot,  released,  sinks 
back  in  her  chair.) 


(ensemble,  insistently)- 
all  about  it  ! 


Now,  do  tell  us 


Mab 

Tudie 

Dodo 

Dot — It  all  happened  in  the  most  ridiculous  way, 
girls — it's  too  absurd  to  tell. 

All—  Go  on  !  go  on  ! 

Dot — Well,  I  really  wanted  to  do  penance  a  little 
through  Lent,  and  give  up  things  I  liked — and  so-- 
twice  —  when  Jack  came  —  (breathless  interest) — I 
sent  down  word  that  I  wasn't  at  all  well — I  won't  tell 
another  word  if  you  laugh,  Tudie  ! 

Mab — Be  quiet,  Tudie 

Dodo — Or  I'll  pinch  you  ! 

Dot — The  third  time,  he  caught  me  in  the  parlor 
— and  said  he  was  glad  to  see  me  so  much  improved. 


And,  after  the  other  man  had  gone,  he  went  on — 
asking  me  questions  and  teasing— and,  finally,  he 
made  me  let  it  slip  out — that  I  thought  I  oughtn't  to 
see  him  during  Lent.  And,  then  (blushes),  of  course, 
he  wanted  to  know  why. 
(Colors  still  more  rosily  and  stops.  Evident  inutility  of 
further  explanation.) 

— Frederick  Hart  Wilson  in  Puck. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


Dad  Kicks. 

A  boy,  a  girl, 

A  wavy  curl 
Blown  out  by  the  frolicsome  wind. 

A  waist,  an  arm  ; 

Sure  what's  the  harm 
If  arm  about  the  waist  is  twined  ? 

A  dewy  kiss, 

Oh,  my  !  what  bliss — 
Alas  !  boy's  pleasure  ends  in  woe  : — 

A  scream,  a  shout, 

A  foot  lit  out. 
An  impress  left  of  daddy's  toe.  —Om.  G. 


On  a  Homely  Man. 
He  was  so  very  ugly,  this 

Extraordinary  man. 
That  when  in  battle  he  faced  death 
Death  turned  away  and  ran. 

— New  York  Herald. 

She  Did  the  Rest. 

Only  a  lock  of  auburn  hair 
Caught  on  the  front  of  his  vest ; 

He  thoughtlessly  touched  the  button, 
His  wife-she  did  the  rest ! 

—Ncii'  York  Snn. 


A  Good  Reason. 
We  do  not  speak  as  we  pass  by — 

Though  neither  heart  is  broken — 
For,  'tis  a  fact  I  can't  deny, 

We  never  yet  have  spoken  !  — Puck. 

A  Late  Lingerer, 
When  Winter  lingers  in  the  lap  of  Spring 

('  l'is  shocking  to  narrate). 
He's  very  apt  — the  horrid  thing  ! 
To  linger  there  quite  late. 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Going  Out  with  the  Tide. 
He  was  fair  as  a  groom  could  be, 

She  was  a  graceful  bride ; 
Crowds  of  people  they  went  to  sea, 

And  all  went  out  with  the  tied. 

— Philadelphia  Times. 

Practice  versus  Preaching. 

He  taught  his  wife  the  sin  of  dress 

With  eloquence  and  power, 
And  then  played  billiards  all  day  long 

At  sixty  cents  an  hour. 

— Cloak  Review. 

Pretty  Doggy. 
The  spitz-dog  has  a  bushy  tail, 

And  the  coach-dog's  runs  to  spots  ; 
The  pug-dog's  looks  like  a  pretzel — 
But  the  women  love  him  lots. 

— New  i  'ork  Sun. 


In  the   Spring. 

n  the  spring  the  young  maid's  fancy 
Lightly  tums  to  caramels, 
.nd  the  bill  of  her  De  Lancey 
At  the  bonbon  shop  now  swells  ; 
Hence  De  Lancey — 

Poor  young  thing— 
Doesn't  fancv 


Gentle  spring.         — Evening  Sun. 

He  went  Shopping. 
He  had  chased  a  rubber  foot-ball 

Over  many  a  gory  field  ; 
He  could  stand  behind  a  batsman 

And  the  mask  and  mittens  wield. 
In  a  pugilistic  contest 

He  was  held  among  the  best. 
He  could  mingle  in  a  riot 

And  enjoy  it,  too,  with  zest ; 
But  his  fine  physique  was  ruined  — 

Crushed  in  a  most  brutal  way, 
When  his  wife  took  him  out  shopping 

On  a  ladies'  bargain  day. 

— Buffalo  Express. 

Unselfish  Woman. 

Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
He  is  not  hard  to  please ; 

But  woman — bless  her  little  heart- 
Wants  everything  she  sees.  — Anon, 


Got  there  at  Last. 
I've  seen  my  name  in  print  at  last. 
The  heights  of  fame  I've  scaled. 
I  saw  it  thus  in  Bradstreet's  page 
"  S.  Dusinberry— failed." 


-Epoch. 


Danger. 
"  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  Out  to  the  Zoo,  kind  sir,"  she  said. 
"  May  I  go  with  you,  my  pretty  maid?" 
"  They  might  detain  you,  sir,"  she  said. 

—New  York  Sun. 

Honi  Soit  Qui  Mai  y  Pense. 
I  hung  on  one  strap  and  she  hung  on  the  next, 

For  seats  were  a  scarcity  there. 
The  car  rattled  on  in  the  usual  way 

With  me  and  this  maiden  so  fair — 

This  maid  with  the  dignified  air. 

When,  all  on  a  sudden,  there  came  a  dull  sound, 
And  something  had  dropped— thai  I  knew; 

I  stooped  down  politely  and  picked  the  tiling  up. 
Pray  tell  me  what  else  1  could  do? 
What  els-  could  I  possibly  do? 

I  handed  it  back  to  the  dignified  maid, 

And  great  was  my  longine  to  fly  ; 
But  what  could  I  do?    Sol  bowed  and  1  smiled. 
"  Is  this,  Miss,  your  g-g-garter?"  said  I  — 
"  Your  gug-gug-gug-garter,"  said  I. 

She  took  it ;  but  never  again  in  this  life. 
Although  I  should  linger  to  be 

A  hundred  or  more,  shall  I  ever  forget 
The  look  that  this  girl  fixed  on  me — 
The  look  that  she  fastened  on  me. 

—  Cloak  Review. 

The  Difference. 
When  you're  in   the  lap  of  luxury,  under  blue,   unclouded 

skies,  .     , 

A  dollar  seems  to  you  to  be— well,  just  about  this  size: 

But   when  you  are  not   "in   it,"  and  your  hits  all  seem  to 

miss, 
A  "  case  "  appears  to  you  to  be  about  the  Size  of  this  : 


BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

ACT    XjIIiB    MASK 

ON  A  WEAK  STOMACH. 
25  Cents  a  Box. 

OF    ALL    DRUCCISTS. 


Columbus  Buggy  C 


THE   ABOVE   CUT    REPRESENTS   OUR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  BUG 

Unequaled  in  material,  style,  and  finish.  Save  twentj 
per  cent.,  agents'  profit,  by  dealing  direct  with  the  Colul 
Buggy  Co.,  and  you  can  save  fifty  per  cent,  of  local  nl 
facturers'  price  and  secure  a  finer  vehicle.  We  invite  J 
parison  and  challenge  competition.  Furnished  either  I 
or  without  tops. 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO.,  29  Market  s|| 
A.  G.  Glenn,  Manager. 

P.  S.— California  produces  no  hard  wood  or  iron ; 
abounds  in  these,  and  is  willing  and  anxious  to  exchangl 
gold  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  which  she  can  not  producil 


The  Pelton  Water  Whfl 


$ 


*^*2± 


:: 


Gives  trie  Hig;liest  Efficiency  of  any  Whe 
tlie  World.     Over  1,300  in  Use. 

Affords  the  most  simple  and  reliable  power  for  all 
and  manufacturing  machinery.     Adapted   to  heads  ru 
from  20  up  to  2,000  or  more  feet.     From  20  to  30  per 
better  results  guaranteed   than  can  be  produced  fron 
Wheel  in  the  couotry. 

ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION. 

The  advantages  the  Pelton  Wheel  affords  in  the  waj 
uniform  and  reliable  power,  close  regulation,  and  the  d 
of  adaptation  to  varying  condition*  of  speed  and  pre 
have  brought  it  into  special  prominence  and  extensii 
for  this  class  of  work.  All  applications  should  state  at 
and  head  of  water,  power  required,  and  for  what  pu 
with  approximate  length  of  pipeline.  Sknd  for  Cataj. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  C 

121-133  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  V 

:e*elton  -\*7"ater  iveotor; 

Varying  from  the  fraction  of  1  up  to  15  and  20-horse  t 
unequaled  for  all  light-running  machinery.     Warrant 
develop  a  given  amount  of  power  with  one-half  tlie 
required  by  any  other.     Send  for  Motor  Circular, 
above. 


.-( 


ESTABLISHED    1879. 

OTTO    NORMAN) 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hutel.| 
BEST    EOjUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARK 

Large  1  >in ing-rooiii  for  Ladles. 
SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.   Selilitz   Milwaukee   Bee 

Imported    European  Beer  from   Buergerliches  En 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Actien    Beer  from   Rizzi   Culmb?' 


STEINWAV 

&30NS] 

WHY  oft  ol 

GABLER.  PEASE.  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  OR(jK 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music,    I 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYN).,  206-208 1| 


[  Established  1854. J 
GEORGE  MORROW   &  C< 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCH/ 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39*  Clay  St.,   San    Francisco.         Telephone  I^j 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  Bay  euro  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stopt  t 
for  ;i  time  and  thou  have  tbom  return  again.    I  tno  ■ 
radical  cure.     I  have  mado  the  disoaso  of  FITS,  1 I 
LEPSY  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  etudj  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  euro  the  worst  cases.    Boci  I 
others  bavo  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiri 
euro.    Suod  at  onco  for  a  trontiso  aod  o>  Free  Bott 
my  inialliblo  remedy.     Give  Express  and  PostOfflo 
H.  G.  HOOT,  M,  C.  183  Pearl  St.,  N. 
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STORYETTES. 

Irave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  Germany  the  telegraphs  are  the  property  of 
;  government.  The  proprietors  of  a  large  num- 
r  of  daily  newspapers,  believing  that  they  were 
juired  to  pay  too  high  a  charge  for  their  tele- 
*phic  messages,  petitioned  the  government  for  a 
crease  of  the  press  rates.  The  petition  was  re- 
red  to  the  Emperor  William.  He  considered  it  a 
v  moments,  and  then  wrote  upon  the  margin  : 
The  present  rate  is  not  too  high.  The  useless 
jpatches  that  the  newspapers  publish  every  day 
ove  this  superabundantly." 

Baron  Rothschild  one  day  entered  an  old  curiosity 
to  buy  some  paintings.  The  dealer  was  all 
tion.  He  brought  out  his  rare  old  pictures, 
Sted  them,  and  set  them  in  the  best  light.  "  Look 
this  Rembrandt  ;  quite  authentic,  M.  le  Baron." 
Authentic,  you  say  ?  You  have  got  there  a 
iphaelof  the  first  style,  which  is  a  good  deal  more 
lit  thentic."  "  Oh  !  oh  !  "  said  the  dealer  ;  "  why, 
...  u  are  a  connoisseur,  M.  le  Baron."  "I?"  ob- 
■'■*  rved  Rothschild,  with  a  sigh  ;  "  if  I  had  gone  into 
,~je  old  curiosity  business  I  should  have  made  a 
"tlune." 

"lLevassor,  the  well-known  comic-singer  in  Paris, 
ice  took  part  in  a  charity  concert,  and,  after  the 
■^"Irformance,  was  invited  by  the  promoters  to  sup- 
■^r,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  performers.  When 
were  seated  at  table,  Levassor  found,  under  his 
ipkin,  an  Easter  egg,  out  of  which  five  pieces  of 
Id  dropped  on  its  being  broken.  "  Ah,  1  perceive 
■'i'jiu  have  got  to  know  that  I  am  fond  of  boiled 
\_JgS,"  the  comedian  remarked  gayly  to  his  enter- 
'^Siner  ;  "  but  you  are  probably  not  aware  that  I  eat 
q  lily  the  white,  and  must  therefore  ask  you  to  give 
rt  [eyolk  to  the  poor." 

■Jean  Corot,  the  famous  painter,  was  a  patriotic 

(Jwenchraan,  but  one  who  by  no  means  kept  pace 

th  the  times.     So  occupied  was  he  with  his  work 

at  he  did  not  even  hear  of  the  coup  d'ilat  of  1851, 

,,  Jitil  two  months  after  the  new  government  was  es- 

Iblished.      Then   a  friend   found   him   painting  a 

-4oonlit  forest,  with  nymphs   dancing.     "You  are 

nippy,"  said  the  visitor  ;  "  you  paint  things  gay  and 

-■oiling,  and  we  have  just  changed  the  government. 

!/e  have  strangled  the  republic."    "  My  dear  friend," 

liswered  Corot,  "I  have  been  so  busy  in  making 

rjlynyrophs  dance,  that  it  is  three  months  since  I 

ive  opened  a  newspaper." 


ji  In  a  recent  article  on  the  "  Humor  of  Abraham 
incoln,"  we  are  told  that  his  humor  was  often  un- 
mscious,  and  that  his  wit  was  illustrative.  He 
;ed  it  because  at  times  he  could  say  more  in  this 
'"  ay  and  better  illustrate  an  idea.  He  never  cared 
.  -uajw  he  made  a  point  so  that  he  made  it,  and  he 
\  sver  told  a  story  for  the  mere  sake  of  telling  it. 
In  one  interview,"  savs  the  writer  of  the  article, 
the  name  came  up  of  a  deceased  politician  of 
linois,  whose  merit  was  blemished  by  an  over- 
eening  vanity.     His  funeral  was  largely  attended. 

[f,'  said  Mr.  Lincoln,  '  General had  known 

aw  big  a  funeral  he  would  have  had,  he  would 
ive  died  years  ago.'  " 
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1  Plon-Plon's  death  recalls  his  invitation  of  Rachel, 
|ie  actress,  to  a  supper  at  which  one  of  her  fellow- 
iiests  was  Khalil-Bey.  She  was  deeply  affronted  at 
le  openly  expressed  distaste  of  the  Oriental  for  her 
ersonal  appearance.  Rachel,  as  used  to  be  said  of 
arah  Bernhardt  in  the  early  days  of  her  career, 
ossessed  "  much  grace,  but  no  grease"  ;  and  the 
ngular  elbows  and  bony  chest  of  the  queen  of  the 
'arisian  stage  were  not -all  to  the  Bey's  taste. 
I  What  do  you  think  of  her  ?  "  asked  his  host  of 
lira  toward  the  end  of  the  evening.  "  Dear  prince, 
Q  my  own  country  we  drown  such  women  as  that !  " 
vas  the  reply.  Rachel  overheard  him  and  naturally 
■he  never  forgave  him. 


An  English  bishop,  not  long  ago,  was  staying  at 
3e  house  of  a  country  gentleman  who  posed  as  an 
rdent  total  abstainer.  During  dinner  on  the  first 
ay  of  the  bishop's  visit,  there  being  nothing  to 
rink  on  the  table  besides  syrups  and  mineral  waters, 
ie  host,  turning  toward  his  reverend  guest,  said,  in 
n  undertone  :  "  My  lord,  you  will  find  some  wine  in 
our  bedroom."      The  bishop,   with   characteristic 


taste,  briefly  acknowledged  this  curious  concession, 
and  partook  of  the  refreshment  placed  before  him. 
Some  short  time  after  this,  the  bishop  received  his 
teetotaler  friend  with  becoming  hospitality  at  the 
palace  on  a  return  visit.  During  dinner,  his  lordship 
quietly  remarked  to  his  guest:  "Mr.  So-and-So, 
you  will  find  some  water  in  your  bedroom." 


General  Fournier  was  an  apostle  of  the  unique  in 
duelling.  The  mayor  of  Perigueux  was  his  bitter 
enemy,  but  as  they  moved  in  widely  different  social 
circles,  the  general  found  some  difficulty  in  picking 
a  quarrel.  His  opportunity  came  one  day  as  he  was 
showing  off  before  some  ladies  his  expertness  with 
the  pistol.  The  mayor  passed,  with  a  rose  in  his 
mouth.  It  was  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
general's  balcony  to  the  mayor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street,  but  the  old  fighter  knew  his  skill.  "Just 
notice,  ladies,"  he  said,  "  how  I  will  pick  the  mayor's 
rose."  He  raised  his  pistol.  The  women  shrieked 
that  he  should  desist,  but  too  late.  The  hammer 
fell,  and  the  rose  and  the  mayor  dropped — the  latter, 
however,  only  from  fright.  The  general's  expertness 
defeated  his  purpose.  The  surcness  of  his  aim  terri- 
fied the  mayor  out  of  sending  the  desired  challenge, 


We  had  an  hour  to  wait  at  a  railroad  junction  in 
Louisiana  (says  a  writer  in  the  Albany  Argus),  and 
four  or  five  of  us  sat  down  in  the  shade  on  the  edge 
of  the  platform  and  hung  our  legs  over.  While  we 
were  talking,  a  man  with  a  rope  in  his  hand,  evi- 
dently looking  for  a  stray  mule,  came  out  of  the  bushes 
opposite  us  and  stood  looking  up  and  down  the 
track.  By-and-bye  he  directed  his  gaze  toward  our 
feet ;  but  we  did  not  mind  him  until  he  drawled 
out:  "You  all,  there!"  "Well?"  queried  one. 
"  Hist  up  yer  feet !  "  We  "  h'isted,"  without  wait- 
ing to  ask  why,  and  then  looked  down  to  see  a  big 
rattlesnake  just  coiling  himself  for  a  strike.  A 
handy  grindstone  was  dropped  on  the  snake,  and, 
when  some  one  thanked  the  native,  he  called  back  : 
"Some  men  who  hev  lost  a  mule  and  hunted  fer 
him  three  days  would  hev  been  onery  about  it,  but 
thar's  nothin'  mean  about  me." 


One  morning,  in  the  Kentucky  house  of  represent- 
atives, the  usual  motion  was  made  to  "  dispense  with 
the  reading  of  the  journal."  It  had  been  observed 
that,  every  morning  when  this  motion  was  made,  a 
certain  member  from  one  of  the  mountain  counties, 
who  was  very  fond  of  reading  George  D.  Prentice's 
pungent  paragraphs,  and  who  bought  a  copy  of 
the  Journal  every  day,  would  lay  down  his  paper 
unread.  On  this  particular  morning,  the  mountain 
member  could  contain  himself  no  longer.  "Mr. 
Speaker,"  he  said,  "  I've  sat  here  for  more'n  a  week 
and  submitted  to  the  tyranny  of  this  house,  but  I 
can't  stand  it  any  longer  without  a  solemn  protest,  sir. 
Somebody,  sir,  has  moved  every  morning  to  dispense 
with  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  and  I've  lost  every 
paper  I've  bought  for  a  week  by  it.  Nobody  has 
ever  moved  to  dispense  with  the  reading  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat or  the  Courier.  It  ain't  fair,  Mr.  Speaker  ;  it 
ain't  just,  and "  The  remainder  of  the  gentle- 
man's protest  for  fair  play  to  the  Journal  was  lost  in 
a  general  burst  of  laughter,  such  as  rarely  lightened 
the  gravity  of  a  border  State  legislator  in  those 
troublous  days. 

How  to  Get  Rid  of  Sideache. 

Who  has  not  suffered  from  sideache?  We  all  had  it  when 
we  ran  races  at  school— we  have  it  when  we  overwork  our- 
selves at  any  age.  It  comes  on,  as  everybody  knows,  sud- 
denly. By  using  one  of  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  it 
goes  away  nearly  as  quickly.  F.  Roessner,  of  No.  556  West 
58th  Street,  New  York,  says: 

"  It  is  with  pleasure  I  write  these  lines  in  testimony  to  the 
powers  of  Ax  lcock's  Porous  Plasters.  I  have  been  some- 
what annoyed  with  serious  pains  in  my  side,  for  which  several 
medicines  have  been  prescribed,  but  to  no  avail,  and  through 
the  advice  of  a  friend  I  tried  two  Allcock's  Porous  Plas- 
ters, and  the  relief  they  have  given  me  is  both  satisfactory 
and  astonishing.  To  any  one  annoyed  with  pains,  these 
plasters  are  a  certain  remedy." 


The  great  art  of  printing  advertisements 
is  the  rinding  out  a  proper  method  to  catch 
the  reader's  eye  ;  without,  a  good  thing  may 
pass  over  unobserved,  or  be  lost  among 
commissions  of  bankrupts.  —  Addison, 

To  take  the  advertisement  out  of  the 
paper  during  the  so-called  dull  season  is 
about  as  bad  as  to  stop  feeding  the  horse  be- 
cause rhe  present  weather  is  unsuitable  for 
using  him.—  N.  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PUREJ JJNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


t5T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTESTG  CO.,  Agents,  Sar   Francisco,  Cal. 


Bermuda  Bottled,  i 

"Ifoit  must  go  to  Bermuda.  If 
l  you  do  not  I  will  not  be  respoiisi- 
I  ble  tor  the  consequences."  "  But, 
l  doctor,  I    can    afford    neither   the  i 


l  time  nor  the  money.' 
I  that  is  impossible,  try 


**  Well,   If 


SCOTT'S! 

Fmulsion 

OF   PURE  NORWEGIAN 
COD  IIVER  OIL. 

1  I  sometimes  call  it  Bermuda  Bot- 
1  tied,  and  many  cases  or 

CONSUMPTION, 

Bronchitis,    Cough 

or  Severe  Cold 

I   have   CURED  with    it;  and    the 

advantage  is  that  the  most  sensi- 
•  tive  stomach  can  take  it.  Another 
l  thin?  which  commends  it  is  the 
1  stimulating  properties  of  the  Hy- 

?<>  phosphites  which  it  contains, 
ou  will  find  it  for  sale  at  your 
I  liru  gist's  but  see  you  set  the 
I  original  SCOTT'S  EMULSION." 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rotb.gch.lld  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand:  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melboame,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  00. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 65,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't, 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocktr,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor    Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  316  Sanaome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  $300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). , .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT  I.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STOR~V 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILl 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic.     Saturday,  April  35 

Belgic  "Wednesday,  May  20 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney...  Monday,  April  13,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama,  and  via 
Acapulco  for  all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong-  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro...  April  14,  at  3  P.M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

China ThurHday,  May  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  General  Agent. 
Gao.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  April  -1,  1891. 


7.3O   A. 
7-30   A. 


I. OO    P, 
3.00    P, 


4.OO  P. 
4.OO  P. 
4.00    P. 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' ... 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 
(      first-class  locally j" 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

ElVerano  and  Santa  Rosa , 

(  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  »  ' 
<      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

(  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1 
■j  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  > 
(,      Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/'Sunset  Route— Atlantic  ExpressA 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  [ 
]  Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
V.     and  East ) 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathxop  and  Stockton 

J  Sacramento,  Knight's  Landirjg,  ) 
\      and.  Marysville  via  Davis ) 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  }o<£. .  . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

j  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
\     and  East f 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  [- 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  j 


1. 15  p. 
7-15  p. 
6-45  a- 
6.15  P. 
6.15   p, 

4-45  P. 


8-45  P- 

9-45  A. 
9  45  a. 

II. IS    A. 

IO.15    A. 
8-45   A, 

7-4S  A. 
6.15   P. 

12. IS    P. 

8.45  p. 

IO.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New.  1 
i      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Eoul-  - 

).      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cru/ j 

(  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose1,  1 
<  Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
(.     Santa  Cruz j 

(Centreville,  San  Jos«S,  Almaden,  1 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreville,  San  Jose1,  and  Los ) 
I     Gatos ( 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


8.30  . 


*  3.30  p. 

*  4.20  p. 

5 -so  p. 
6.30  p. 

t   11.45  p. 


/San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  1 

Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  ;  ' 

I      terey,   Pacific   Grove  ;  Salinas,     ! 

Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  >        6  30  p. 
Robles,   Santa  Margarita  (San  |  ' 
Luis    Obispo),    and    principal  j  . 

Way  Stations J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 3.00  P. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 

(  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  > 

'{      Stations |" 

San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  I 
Grove,     and      principal     Way 


:-39   P- 

505  I 


stations  . 


7 


Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *  7.56  i.. 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations |  g.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

[  Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way)  I. 

[      Stations „ f  f  7"3°  p* 


A  for  morning, 
t  Saturdays  only. 


p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
J  Sundays  only.     **  Mondays  excepted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday,  Nov.   16,   1890,  and    un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon  and  San  Rafael 

Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00,  6.20  p.  m. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.40  f.  H, 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  P.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.20, 

7-55>  9-3.0  a.  H.;  12.45,  3-4°-  5-05  P-  "-J  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m,;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40  a.  m.;  12.15, 

3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco;  Week  Days— 6.  so, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  no,  4-°5i  5-3°  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only— An 

extra  trip  at  6.55  p.  m,\  Sundays— 8.35,  10,05    a.  m.;  12.40, 

4.05.  5.30.  6-5o  p.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  a.  m 
3.30  P.   M 

5.OO   P.     M 


OO    A. 

9.30  A. 

S.OO    P. 


7.4O   A.   M, 
3.30  P.    M, 


Sundays. 


,  Sundays. 


Petaluma       10.40A.  M. 
and  6.05  P.M. 

Santa  Rosa.       7 .25  r.  m. 


Week 
Days. 


Fulton, 

Windsor,      ' 

Healdsburg,   ! 

Litton  Springs,'  7.25P.  m, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


liupi.iriiJ 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.25  P.  M 


8. 50  A.  M. 
I0-30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.M. 


IO.30A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 


40A.M.     8.5OA.  M. 
6.05  P.M.     6.05  P.M. 


Sebastopol. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyvule,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Spnncs,  Blue  Lakes.  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport.  Willi Ls,  Canto, 
Capella.  Potter  Valley,  Sherwood  Valley,  and  Mendocino 
City.  Hydesville,  Eureka.  Booneville,  and  Greenville 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Monday,  to 
Petaluma,  81. so;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Lmon  Springs,  83.60;  to  Cloverdale,  S4.50.-to 
Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ulciah,  86,75 ;  to  Guerneville,  81.75;  to 
Sonoma.  K*5oJ  10  Glen  Ellen.  81.80 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82  25; 
to  Litton  Springs,  82,40 ;  to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50': 
to  Hopland,  83.80;  to  Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guemevulc 
8a. 50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

nr,„  H.  C  WHITING.  General  Manager, 

PETER  J.  McGU  NX,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Act. 

Ticket  Offices'  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Sireet. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  Steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  m..  Peb,  14,  Man  h  t,  16,  u,  April  15,  -io,  May  15,  30. 

For    British   Columbia   and    Puget  Sound   ports   9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.   m.      For  Santa  Ana,   Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa>  ports, 
every    fourth    day,   8   a.    m.      For    San     Diego,    slopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Lui- 
every  fourth  dayat   n  a.  m.     For  ports  in   Mario 
each  month.    Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel.  4  N- 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  A 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Fraud 
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The  hayseed  drama  has  taken  possession  of  the 
Baldwin.  Where,  two  weeks  ago,  the  stalwart 
Bostonians  were  caroling  their  lays,  lank  New 
Englanders  talk  through  their  noses  and  ' '  want  to 
know."  The  glades  of  Sherwood  have  given  place 
to  the  delicately  austere  landscape  of  Massachu- 
setts, the  merry  outlaws,  clad  in  doublet  of  Lincoln 
gTeen,  are  superseded  by  lean  and  shriveled  farmers, 
who  look  as  if  the  struggle  with  a  hard  and  un- 
yielding soil  had  wrung  every  drop  of  blood  out  of 
them. 

The  hayseed  drama  is  always  the  same.  To  say 
that  its  tone  is  moral  is  but  a  feeble  encomium  of  its 
untainted  purity.  The  spirit  of  the  Puritans  broods 
over  it,  and  contaminating  breaths  from  the  outside 
world  are  never  allowed  to  touch  it.  The  city,  in 
fact,  is  always  alluded  to  as  a  place  of  diabolical 
depravity-  In  the  hayseed  drama  some  one  has  al- 
ways gone  to  the  city,  and  there  fallen  into  evil 
ways.  "  My  brother  Tom,"  or  "your  sister  Sue," 
or  "your  grandpa's  half-brother,  Elijah,"  went  to 
the  city,  some  years  before  the  opening  of  the  play, 
and  there  fell,  like  the  beautiful  snow.  In  the  first 
act  they  talk,  with  melancholy  unction,  about  this 
backsliding  on  the  part  of  the  absent  member  of 
the  family.  The  old  person  of  the  piece  tells  it  to 
the  young  person  of  the  piece,  and  there  is  slow 
music  in  the  orchestra. 

Later  on  in  the  hayseed  drama  some  one  goes  to 
the  city  to  hunt  up  the  lost  lamb.  It  is  always  the 
good  and  foolish  person  who  undertakes  this  task. 
His  foolishness  envelops  him  in  a  sort  of  protecting 
garment,  and,  clad  in  this,  his  consciousness  of 
worth  and  his  divine  innocence  of  city  ways,  he 
penetrates  into  all  sorts  of  strange,  weird  haunts,  | 
finds  the  prodigal,  and  carries  him  back  to  bis  New 
England  home,  there  to  carouse  through  the  long 
and  happy  years  on  mince-pies  and  apple-jack. 

In  "The  County  Fair"  there  are  two  lost  loved 
ones,  which  is  rather  piling  up  the  agony.  Aunt 
Mercy's  baby  was  lost  in  New  York  at  the  tender 
age  of  three  months.  Aunt  Mercy  herself  died,  and 
unless  the  baby  met  with  the  same  fortune  as 
Romulus  and  Remus,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it, 
too,  is  dead.  Then  there  is  a  girl  called  Sally,  a 
slim  and  beautifully  blonded  country  charmer, 
whose  brother  Tom  is  lost.  Tom  took  to  horse- 
racing,  and.  of  course,  emigrated  to  the  city  that  he 
might  take  the  downward  path  in  what  Sir  Thomas 
Mallory  calls  "the  best  manner  and  the  richest." 
Tom  appears  to  have  made  hay  while  the  sun  shone, 
for  the  vivacity  of  his  career  was  soon  dampened  by 
a  sojourn  in  jail. 

Very  much  down  on  his  luck,  Tom  gets  out  of  jail 
and  goes  back  to  his  country-home,  under  the  simple 
and  unaffected  alias  of  Tim.  Here  he  is  employed 
on  Rock  Bottom  Farm,  together  with  a  city  waif 
who,  every  one  feels,  is  going  to  turn  out  to  be  Aunt 
Mercy's  baby.  Tom  works  on  the  farm  without  re- 
vealing his  identity  to  his  sister.  One  day,  however, 
this  secret  weighing  on  him,  he  says  to  Sally : 
"Sally,  I'm  your  brother  Tom" — quite  quietly  and 
naturally,  and  Sally,  quite  as  quietly  and  naturally, 
says:  "Oh,  Tom!"  and  kisses  him.  To  these 
simple  country  folk  9 uch  a  detail  as  establishing  your 
identity  is  not  in  the  least  necessary.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
they  will  never  let  the  guileless  Sally  go  to  the  city. 

Tom's  metropolitan  training  is  not  thrown  away. 
It  saves  the  whole  family  from  the  most  dreadful 
predicament.  This  horsey  young  man  discovers  in 
one  of  the  colts  on  the  farm  an  incipient  racer  of 
brilliant  promise.  He  secretly  trains  it,  enters  it  for 
the  Grand  County  Fair  Sweepstakes,  wins,  carries 
off  the  prize  of  three  thousand  dollars,  pays  off  the 
mortgage  on  the  farm,  and  generally  demonstrates 
how  providential  it  was  that  he  took  to  horse-racing 
and  went  to  the  city.  "The  moral  of  this  is" — as 
the  duchess  would  say — that  if  Tom  bad  not  been  a 
bad  boy  and  got  lost  and  fallen  into  evil,  horsey 
ways,  the  family  at  Rock  Bottom  Farm  would  never 
have  paid  off  their  mortgage,  would  have  lost  the 
farm,  would  have  been  turned  out  on  the  cruel  high- 
road, and,  for  all  one  knows,  might  have  gone  to 
the  city  in  a  body  and  been  swallowed  in  that  in- 
iquitous whirlpool. 

But  the  great  point  of  "  The  County  Fair  "  is  the 
race.  This  is  heralded  by  total  darkness  falling 
upon  the  auditorium.  Then  there  is  a  loud,  rattling 
noise,  as  of  innumerable  drays  passing  over  cobbles, 
a  flag  is  whisked  up,  and,  in  the  glare  of  calcium- 
lights,  the  racers  appear.  The  background  flies  one 
way  and  pieces  of  the  flooring  revolve  at  furious 
speed  in  the  opposite  way.  Upon  these,  the  horses 
sustain  a  vigorous  gallop,  which  succeeds  in  keeping 
them  exactly  in  the  same  spot.  The  arrangement  is 
ingenious,  the  effect  good.  The  horses  look  as  if 
they  were  moving  at  a  spirited  rate  of  speed.    The 


gods  have  rather  the  worst  of  it,  for  they  can  see  the 
revolving  flooring,  but,  from  below,  the  scene  is 
effective. 

The  race  is  the  incident  of  the  performance  and 
Miss  Abbie  is  the  salient  point.  This  was  the  part 
Neil  Burgess  used  to  take.  Miss  Marie  Bates  does 
it  cleverly,  with  a  good  deal  of  humorous  gusto. 
Miss  Abbie  is  a  New  England  old  maid  as  typified 
in  the  hayseed  drama.  These  ladies  are  always 
alike — a  little  sharp  and  acid  in  tone,  with  a  decisive 
and  curt  manner,  but  inwardly  bubbling  over  with 
human  sympathy.  They  are  rather  like  the  typical 
miner  of  the  short  story— apparently  a  rough  and 
brutal  creature,  but  hiding  under  a  coarse  exterior 
unimagined  depths  of  tenderness. 

Miss  Abbie  domineers  over  every  one  and  then 
pets  and  loves  them.  She  is  possessed  of  a  terrible 
amount  of  common  sense,  she  appears  matter-of- 
fact  and  practical  to  a  degree — in  reality,  she  is  full 
of  romance  and  overburdened  with  sentiment,  is 
fanciful  and  easily  led,  is  as  unjust  as  all  women  are 
said  to  be,  as  open  to  flatten',  as  pleasantly  irra- 
tional. That  any  sentiment  could  be  associated  with 
a  stalwart  female  nearing  forty,  with  red  side-curls,  a 
voluminous  crinoline,  a  good-sized,  flat,  dress-reform 
waist,  glasses,  and  a  brooch  containing  a  family  por- 
trait and  a  hair  wreath,  seems  incredible,  but  it  is  what 
the  author  of  the  play  wants  us  to  believe.  Miss 
Abbie  has  two  lovers,  who  both  sigh  for  her  and 
attest  their  admiration  in  the  first  act. 

This  is  one  of  the  inevitable  situations  of  the  hay- 
seed drama — an  aged  maiden  lady  beloved  by  two 
elderly  suitors.  If  we  are  to  form  our  opinions  of 
New  England  life  from  these  plays,  the  women  in 
that  part  of  the  country  must  develop  at  a  rate  of 
speed  compared  to  which  the  growth  of  a  coral-reef 
is  hurried  and  hasty.  They  never  seem  to  reach 
their  full  charm  until  they  are  close  upon  forty. 
Then  the  neighboring  gallants  wake  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  "she's  beautiful,  therefore  to  be  wooed — 
she  is  a  woman,  therefore  to  be  won,"  and  set  about 
laying  siege  to  this  tender  heart  which  has  beat  so 
tranquilly  for  forty  peaceful  years.  Miss  Abbie  her- 
self seemed  to  feel  that  there  was  a  sort  of  excuse 
to  be  offered  for  indulging  in  the  frivolity  of  an  ad- 
mirer at  her  advanced  age,  but  she  is  very  coy  when 
the  bright  particular  star  upon  which  her  fancy  is 
set  makes  his  appearance. 

This  gentleman  seems  to  have  been  courting  her 
for  the  last  decade.  That  is  another  peculiarity  of 
the  New  England  character  as  shown  in  the  hay- 
seed drama — it  takes  the  New  England  lover  about 
twenty  years  to  make  up  his  mind.  During  this 
lengthy  period,  he  undergoes  the  qualms  and  doubts 
and  misgivings  which  lovers  in  less  advanced  por- 
tions of  the  republic  squeeze  into  a  few  months. 
He  takes  several  trips  to  the  city,  too,  during  these 
years  of  uncertainly,  and  at  least  half-a-dozen  times 
in  every  twelvemonth  the  fatal  words  have  hovered 
on  his  lips,  only  to  be  crushed  out  by  some  doubt  or 
misunderstanding.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twenty- 
first  year,  the  lady  begins  to  think  that  the  prelimi- 
naries to  a  proposal  have  taken  quite  long  enough, 
and  that  the  time  has  come  when  her  admirer  should 
declare  himself.  She  is  always  depicted  as  gently 
but  firmly  urging  him  on  to  this  decisive  step,  and 
When  he  finally,  in  great  trepidation,  does  offer  her 
his  heart  and  hand,  she  cuts  him  short  in  an  eloquent 
discourse  on  his  love  by  falling  bashfully  on  his 
neck. 

The  cast  of  "The  County  Fair "  is  good,  the  dia- 
logue clever  in  the  first  act.  The  other  acts  are 
rather  slipshod  and  loosely  put  together.  As  a  hay- 
seed drama,  it  is  far  below  "  The  Old  Homestead," 
but  the  country  types  are  amusing  and  cleverly 
done.  G.  B. 


Beautiful  Belvedere. 

San  Francisco,  at  last,  has  a  place  for  the  summer- 
home  of  its  citizens  such  as  it  has  long  needed.  The 
mountains,  the  southern  watering-places,  and  vari- 
ous points  in  the  great  interior  valleys  have  always 
been  objected  to  because  cf  their  distance  from  the 
city,  which  made  it  impossible  for  business  men  to 
be  with  their  families  during  the  summer  rest 
except  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  or  during  an 
occasional  week,  when  their  absence  from  town 
interfered  sadly  with  their  business  affairs.  But 
beautiful  Belvedere  affords  all  the  benefits  of  the 
most  remote  summer- resort,  while  its  proximity 
to  town  makes  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
to  run  over  to  town  and  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
Belvedere  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  peninsula, 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  bay,  which  was 
formerly  known  as  Kershaw's  Island.  Its  sheltered 
position  gives  it  absolute  immunity  from  fogs,  leav- 
ing it  with  a  climate  at  once  balmy  and  invigorating. 
It  is  a  happy  combination  of  hills  and  vales  which 
give  beauty  and  variety  to  the  views.  In  its  sheltered 
harbors  safe  rowing  and  sailing  are  to  be  had.  and 
its  smooth  beaches  afford  splendid  opportunity  for 
sea-bathing.  The  swift  and  commodious  steamers 
of  the  Tiburon  ferry  bring  passengers  to  and  from 
the  city  in  a  few  minutes,  and  communication 
with  San  Rafael  is  furnished  by  a  handsome 
boulevard.  The  Belvedere  Land  Company  has 
subdivided  the  property  into  villa  sites,  which 
make  the  most  of  its  picturesque  features,  and 
the  water-supply,  drainage,  and  other  sanitary 
features  are  all  that  could  be  desired.  Some  of  the 
best  people  in  San  Francisco  have  erected  summer 
cottages  there,  and  many  more  will  do  so  during  the 
coming  summer.  There  are  still  a  number  of  lots 
unsecured,  whicli  are  in  the  hands  of  the  company's 
agents,  Messrs.  Tevis  &  Fisher.  From  them,  at 
their  offices  at  14  Host  Street,  any  further  informa- 
tion may  be  obtained. 


For  strengthening  and  clearing  the  voice,  use  "  Brown's 
Bronchial  Troches."  — "  1  have  commended  them  to 
friends  who  were  public  speakers,  and  they  have  proved  ex- 
tremely serviceable." — Rev.  Henry  Ward  Bceclier. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Conservatory  of  Music. 

A  students'  recital  of  the  San  Francisco  Grand 
Conservatory  of  Music  took  place  last  Friday  after- 
noon in  Irving  Hall,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E. 
S.  Bonelli.  A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  following 
programme : 

Morceau  musical  e,  Novara,  Miss  Lorine  Techau  (first  ap- 
pearance);  trio,  Streabog,  Miss  Irma  Green  (first  appear- 
ance), Messrs.  Carlmueller  and  Toepke;  liebeslied,  Hensett, 
Miss  Rita  Dunn ;  trio,  Leybach,  Miss  Nettie  Wollner, 
Messrs.  Carlmueller  and  Toepke;  nocturne,  G  minor,  op. 
3j,  Chopin,  Miss  Rose  McCormick ;  octave  studs',  two 
pianos,  unison,  Concone,  Misses  Blanche  Clinton  and  Myrtle 
Perkins ;  "  By  Moonlight,"  Bendel.  Miss  Josie  Hatman ; 
zither  duet,  Bock,  Miss  Rose  Marks,  and  Professor  E. 
Bachman ;  clarionet  solo,  "Cavatina"  from  "Emani," 
Verdi,  Master  Joaquin  Eadilla  ;  vjlse  impromptu,  Raff,  Miss 
Elsie  Lamb;  "Murmuring  Zephyrs,"  Jensen,  Miss  Alice 
Buswell ;  concert  mazurka,  Schmitz  (guitar,  mandolin,  and 
'cello),  Miss  R.  Barman,  Professors  Schmitz  and  Toepke  ; 
fa)  impromptu,  A  fiat,  Chopin,  (b)  valse,  E  moll,  Chopin, 
Miss  Clara  Nolan  ;  cornet  solo  (by  request),  Ascher,  Miss 
Minnie  Cook;  trio,  "In  Kloster— Legende,"  Lange,  Miss 
Grace  Oliver,  Messrs.  Carunueller  and  Toepke. 


The  following  has  been  sent  to  the  Argonaut  about 
a  recent  musical  event : 

Mr.  Ludovici's  first  "Musical  Sunday  Afternoon"  took 
place  at  Steinway  Hall  Sunday,  April  5th,  before  a  select, 
and  highly  incelJigent  and  appreciative  audience.  The  Herr- 
mann Brandt  Quartet  performed  the  Beethoven  string 
quartet,  op.  18,  No.  6,  and,  together  with  Signor  Ursumando 
as  pianist,  the  Brahms'  quintet,  op.  34.  The  quartet,  consist- 
ing of  Messrs.  Herrman  Brandt,  J.  Josephs,  Louis  Schmidt, 
and  Louis  Heine,  is  decidedly  the  best  and  most  perfect  one 
we  have  had  yet.  The  ensemble  was  excellent  and  well  bal- 
anced in  the  smallest  details.  Both  numbers  were  delightful. 
Signor  Ursumando's  rendering  of  the  Brahms'  quintet  shows 
him  to  be  a  veteran  artist  in  this  high  class  of  chamber- 
music  ,'  his  technique  is  great  and  his  musical  understanding 
of  the  highest  order.  Miss  Gertrude  Auld  sang  "  Bel 
Raggio,"  by  Rossini,  and  "  Longings."  by  Rubinstein,  in  her 
never- failing,  sweet,  and  winning  way.  She  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded. Miss  Katharine  Heyman  played  a  sonata  by 
Weber  oa  the  piano.  She  played  it  extremely  well,  and  her 
performance  was  clean  and  graceful.  Altogether,  it  was  a 
most  enjoyable  concert,  as  well  as  a  highly  instructive  one. 


Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  sixth  of  the  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  April  4th,  and 
attracted  a  large  and  appreciative  audience.  An  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented  comprising  the 
following  selections : 

Rondo  brilliante,  op.  70  (duo  for  piano  and  violin),  F. 
Schubert,  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr.  Eeel ;  aria,  "Dove  Song," 
Mozart,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld  ;  'cello  solo,  "  Fantasie  Burles- 
que," Servais,  Mr.  Heine;  song,  "Longing,"  Rubinstein, 
Miss  Gertrude  Auld ;  trio,  op.  49  (for  piano,  violin,  and 
'cello),  (a)  molto  allegro  agitato,  fb)  andante  con  moto  tran- 
quillo,  (c) scherzo,  fd)  allegro  assai appasionato,  Mendelssohn, 
Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Eeel  and  Heine. 


Signor  and  Signora  V.  Ursumando,  the  cele- 
brated Italian  pianists  who  recently  arrived  here, 
will  give  a  concert  next  Tuesday  evening  at  Pioneer 
Hall.  They  will  be  assisted  by  prominent  artists, 
and  will  present  a  brilliant  programme. 


Harry  Dam's  play,  "  Diamond  Deane,"  which  was 
produced  in  London  a  fortnight  ago,  is  thus  dis- 
cussed by  the  St.  James's  Gazette : 

"The  central  idea  which  Mr.  Henry  J.  W.  Dam  has 
chosen  for  his  play,  '  Diamond  Deane,'  is  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed by  Sir  Charles  Young  in  '  Jim  the  Penman.'  In  each 
instance,  the  leading  character  figures  ostensibly  as  a  pattern 
of  respectability,  although  really  belonging  to  a  gang  of 
thieves  and  blacklegs.  Between  the  two  pieces  there  exists, 
however,  this  important  difference— that,  in  one,  the  career  of 
a  man  is  traced,  while,  in  the  other,  attention  is  directed  to 
that  of  a  woman.  Quite  sufficient  in  itself  is  this  point  of 
variance  to  justify  the  latter  author  in  claiming  for  his  drama 
a  fair  measure  of  novelty.  This  the  audience  would  cer- 
tainly have  been  quite  disposed  to  concede  had  Mr. 
Dam  shown  himself  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  to 
present  the  subject  in  a  ship  -  shape  form.  Unfortu- 
nately he  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  doing  so.  His 
work  too  clearly  betrays  the  hand  of  the  novice  who  has 
still  to  master  the  technique  of  his  craft.  The  action  of  the 
piece  is  more  or  less  spasmodic,  ihe  thread  of  the  story  being 
constantly  broken  by  interruptions  of  a  vague  and  irritating 
description.  The  dialogue  is  diffuse,  the  characters  indeci- 
sive ;  while  the  spectator  is  too  frequently  left  to  conjecture 
much  that  should  have  been  brought  directly  to  his  know], 
edge.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  indications  that  Mr. 
Dam  has  in  him  something  of  the  don  du  tlUatre,  which  in 
time  he  may  yet  be  able  to  turn  to  better  account.  But  be- 
fore that  can  be  the  case,  he  must  first  learn  to  curb  his  pro- 
pensity toward  '  fine  writing '  and  sermonizing." 

Mrs.  John  W.  Mackav  gave  a  large  theatre-party 
at  the  first  performance. 


At  the  theatres  next  week  Roland  Reed  and 
Oliver  Byron  are  old  actors  in  new  plays,  appearing 
in  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife "  and  "The  Plunger,"  re- 
spectively ;  "  The  Gypsy  Baron  "  is  to  be  continued 
at  the  Tivoli,  and  "The  County  Fair"  and  the 
minstrels  run  another  week. 


The  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  will  give  its 
three  hundred  infantile  charges  an  outing  at  Sutro 
Heights  this  afternoon,  through  the  courtesy  of  Mr. 
Adolph  Sutro.  The  ladies  who  direct  the  affairs  of 
this  worthy  charity  have  made  arrangements  to  re- 
ceive their  friends,  and  offer  them  music  and  refresh- 
ment, as  well  as  games  and  songs  by  the  little  ones. 


Read  all  the  advertisements  of  spring  medicines, 
and  then  take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  The  most  delicate  and  refined  perfume 
ever  compounded  i.s  "White  and  Dark  Violets." 
Greenba  urn's,  128  Post  St.  and  1204  Market  St. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


E.  A.  Belcher, 

Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


DCXIII.  — Bill   of  Fare  for   Six   Persons,  Sunday 

April  12,  1S91. 

Amber  Soup. 

Salmon,  Sauce  Hollandaise. 

Sweetbreads.     Green  Peas. 

Stuffed  Tomatoes.     Potato  Croquettes. 

.     FDJet  of  Beef  with  Mushrooms. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 

Strawberries.     Walnut  Cake. 

To  cook  a  Fillet  of  Beef.— After  it  is  trimmed  w 

larded,  put  it  into  a  small  baking-pan,  in  the  bottom  of  whi; 

are  some  chopped  pieces  of  pork  and   beef-suet ;  spriakl 

some  salt  and  pepper   over  it,  and  put  a  large  ladleful  c 

hot  stock  into  the  bottom  of  the  pan.     Half  an  hour  (if  ih 

oven  is  very  hot,  as  it  should  be)  before  dinner,  put  itim 

the  oven.     Basle  it  often,  supplying  hot  stock  if  necessary 

Take  a  ladleful  of  stock,  free  from  grease,  add  to  it  parte 

the  juice  from  a  can  of  mushrooms,  thicken  with  flour  ai 

butter  mixed,   add    pepper,   salt,   a   few   drops  of   lemc 

juice,  and  a  glass  of  Sauteme  or  sherry  ;  now  add  the  mm 

rooms,  let  them  simmer  well.     Pour  the  sauce  over  the  rU 

about  ten  minutes  before  removing  from  the  oven. 

Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  indobj 
by  Palace  Hotel  as  superior  to  all  other  brands.  . 
odor,  no  taste,  and  clear  white. 


—  Have  you  seen  the  new  spring 
of  jackets  at  Fratmger's  ?  They  are  well 
lookiDg  at,  as  the  assortment  is  finer  and  more  c 
plete  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  house  on 
coast.  The  prevailing  colors  this  season  are  I 
gray,  and  black,  and  the  jackets  are  hand 
trimmed  with  embroidery.  Fratinger  &  Co.; 
Kearny  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  Swain's,  213  Suuerijl 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Manai 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until  Further  No) 
A  Great  Production.  Strauss's 

ca- y  :e»  s -sr    :B.A»:Fto: 


Last  Two  Nights  of  GUIXLE. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cen 


U 


Uflffl  5PRINKL1 

7TH  BESf  \}i  TH*  WORl 


BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS 


SOLE       MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  cW. 

LOOK  FOR  NAM£  ON  THE   BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 

FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 

HARDWARE    &    RUBBER    STORES 


THIS    CUT    IS    AN 

Exact  Representatior 


-  OF   THE  — 


PORTABLE  HODS 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US. 


Four  Sizes,  cos 


ng  fro 


Just  the  thine  for  a  summer  ouiinc  on  the  coast 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Price.-  include  era 
delivery  at  anv  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  ROLL   PAPER  CO., 

30  and  32  First  Street.  San  Francl>co] 


ast  or  ia* 


niTrilTC  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON.Washiniwi 

rll  I  r  11  I  N  Ll  c-   No  3tt>'s  fee  unlU  p*1**01 

*    n  ■   tM   ■  v  tained.     Write  for  Inventor's  Guide. 


We    will    pay  ' 

liberal       Salarj 

Agents    wfal 

...    take   subscribe* 
for  Woodward's  Musical  Monthly.     Send  four  cents 
ceive  sample  copy  with  five  complete  pieces  of  latest  W» 
and  instrumental 'music.    Address  WOOD  WARD' 
MUSICAL  MONTHLY,  843  Broadway.  >"•  « 


SELL  MUSIC 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


STORAGE 

"  J.  M.  FI1 


For    Furniture,    Piano' 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  FIERCE,  735  Market  Streel 


April  13 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth's  full  name  is  Emma 
Dorothy  Eliza  Neuette  Southworth,  and  she  explains 
it  by  saying  that  her  parents  were  so  poor  that  they 
could  give  her  nothing  else,  so  they  bestowed  upon 
her  all  those  valuable  names. 

Concerning  a  Boston  woman's  reading,  Miss  Ed- 
son,  a  type-writer,  says  : 

"  I  have  just  finished  the  oddest  sort  of  a  job  for  a  Boston 
woman,  whose  name  I  can  not  tell  you,  but  it  is  one  you 
would  know  at  once.  It  was  to  make  out  for  her  a  neat  list 
of  the  books  she  had  ever  read.  I  went  to  her  house  every 
afternoon  for  a  week,  and  she  walked  the  Moor  and  dictated 
to  me  the  names  of  the  books  just  as  they  came  into  her 
mind.  She  had  a  remarkable  memory,  and  used  no  library 
catalogue  or  anything  of  that  sort  to  refresh  her  recollection. 
And  such  a  hodge-podge!  She  ranged  from  'Ouida'  to 
George  Eliot,  from  'Artemus  Ward '  to  Marcus  Aurelius,  from 
Albert  Ross  to  Emerson.  She  had  read  Fielding,  Mrs. 
Southworth,  Zola,  and  Tolstoi,  John  Hay,  Browning,  and 
Schopenhauer — such  a  string  1  never  heard.  As  she  named 
each  one  she  indicated  whether  it  was  history,  poetry,  novel, 
philosophy,  etc.  I  made  stenographic  memoranda,  and, 
when  she  had  named  them  all,  1  arranged  them  under  their 
respective  headings,  and  made  a  type-written  catalogue  on 
heavy  paper,  ready  for  binding.  There  were  more  than  two 
thousand  books." 

The  octogenarian  physician,  Baron  Larrey,  has 
been  writing  an  exhaustive  biography  of  Mme. 
Letitia  Bonaparte,  the  mother  of  Xapoleon.  It  is 
said  that  he  has  devoted  all  the  spare  hours  of  a 
busy  life  to  the  collection  of  all  sorts  of  documents 
relating  to  "Madame  Mere,"  whom  he  regards  as 
the  best,  most  beautiful,  and  most  intelligent  woman 
of  her  time. 

About  "Ouida"  and  her  books,  a  Paris  corres- 
pondent thus  writes  to  a  St.  Louis  paper  : 

"  '  Ouida"  is  growing  old  now,  and  her  works  of  late  lack 
much  of  the  eloquence  and  noetic  fervor  that  used  to  make 
them  so  irresistibly  attractive.  She  can  not,  at  present,  be 
far  from  sixty.  She  never  was  a  beauty,  though  in  her 
prime  she  possessed  her  striking  points— her  'amber  hair,' 
of  precisely  the  shade  which  she  used  to  describe  in  her 
earliest  novels,  and  a  pair  of  exquisite  litde  feet,  of  whose 
small  size  and  perfect  symmetry  she  was  justly  vain.  She 
used  to  walk  down  the  long  dining-room  of  the  Langham 
Hotel  with  her  golden  locks  hanging  down  her  back,  and 
with  her  long  skirts  held  up  in  one  hand  so  as  to  show  off  her 
pretty  feet,  to  the  daintiest  of  Parisian  slippers.  She  im- 
mortalized Mr.  Sanderson,  of  New  York,  who  was,  at  the 
time,  manager  of  the  hotel  aforesaid,  by  making  him  the 
hero  of  her  novel  of  '  Tricotrin.'  The  brilliant  novelist  was 
not  often  given  to  drawing  the  portrait  of  an  American  in 
such  flattering  colors.  She  dislikes  our  country-people  with 
an  intensity  of  hatred  that  is  altogether  surprising,  and  never 
misses  a  chance  of  caricaturing  them  and  holding  them  up  to 
ridicule." 

A  writer  in  a  ladies'  journal  has  a  word  of  en- 
couragement for  girls  who  lament  having  red  hair. 
The  Catherines,  who  made  Russia  great,  had  red 
hair  ;  so  had  Maria  Theresa,  who  saved  Austria  and 
made  it  the  empire  that  it  is  ;  so  had  Anne  of 
Austria,  who  ruled  France  for  so  long  ;  so  had  Eliz- 
abeth of  England  and  Lucrezia  Borgia,  as  well  as 
Marie  Antoinette,  whose  blonde  tresses  had  in  them 
a  glint  of  gold. 

The  following  particulars  about  a  woman  sculptor 
— query  :  sculptrix  ? — are  not  without  interest : 

Miss  Louise  Lawson,  of  Albany,  N.  V..  has  completed  the 
clay  cast  of  the  statue  of  the  late  S.  S.  Cox,  ordered  by  the 
postmen  of  the  country  as  a  mark  of  gratitude  for  his  work  in 
securing  the  eight-hour  law  for  letter-carriers.  The  statue  is 
nine  feet  high.  It  is  to  be  of  bronze,  upon  a  pedestal  of 
Quincy  granite  twelve  feet  high,  and  will  be  unveiled  in  Cen- 
tral Park,  New  York,  on  July  4th.  The  cost  is  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  It  is  described  as  a  noble  work,  and  has  the 
unqualified  approbation  of  Mrs.  Cox  and  her  family.  Un- 
like most  sculptors,  Miss  Lawson  did  all  the  work  herself, 
making  measurements  and  forming  the  skeleton  with  as  much 
exactness  as  if  it  were  a  study  in  anatomy.  Thomas  Nast 
aided  her  in  the  pose,  which  was  a  favorite  attitude  of  Mr. 
Cox  while  speaking.  Miss  Lawson  was  known  before  through 
her  statue  of  "  Ayacanora,"  the  Indian  heroine  of  Kingsley's 
"  Westward  Ho,"  and  she  received  a  commission  from  the 
Albany  board  of  public  works  to  design  a  large  and  elaborate 
stone  fountain.  Besides  this,  she  has  on  band  more  orders 
than  she  can  execute  in  five  years.  Her  studio  is  in  an  old 
manufacturing  building  on  Tenth  Avenue.  It  is  approached 
through  an  alley,  and  is  reached  by  means  of  a  freight- 
elevator.  Here,  in  the  comer  of  a  large  loft,  is  the  statue  of 
the  "postman's  friend."  Miss  Lawson  is  over  thirty,  and 
has  studied  in  Rome,  where  she  still  has  a  studio. 

The  Soci^te"  des  Gens  de  Lettres  has  lately  black- 
balled a  woman  candidate  who  was  supported,  in 
her  petition,  by  such  men  as  Francois  Copp£e  and 
Flammarion,  the  astronomer.  Her  qualifications 
were  undeniable.  The  society  requires  candidates 
to  have- written  two  volumes  of  prose  or  poetry. 
Mile.  Loiseau  has  written  ten  in  all,  and  is  an  estab- 
lished favorite  with  the  public.  The  refusal  did  not 
err  on  the  score  of  varnish  or  euphemism  :  ' '  We  have 
women  enough  among  us,  and  they  are  women 
without  talent." 

A  young  woman  who  has  written  a  number  of 
trashy  novels  is  printing  paid  puffs  of  herself  in  a 
number  of  journals.     Here  is  a  sample  : 

"  Miss  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  the  idol  of  the  ladies.  Many 
people  wonder  what  the  appearance  of  their  favorite  writer 
is,  and  so  many  will  enjoy  reading  a  personal  description  of 
Miss  Libbey,  the  author  of  '  That  Pretty  Young  Girl,'  '  Miss 
Middleton's  Lover,'  '  A  Forbidden  Marriage,'  *  Lovers  Once 
but  Strangers  Now,'  etc.  Laura  Jean  Libbey,  she  whom  a 
critic  recently  called  '  the  modest  violet  of  American  litera- 
ture," looks  girlish,  and  converses  in  an  unaffected,  girlish 
way.  One  would  hardly  suspect  her  of  being  celebrated  in 
letters.  She  is  not  tall,  but  possesses  a  graceful  form.  Her 
light-brown,  nearly  auburn  hair  is  worn  low  down  on  her 
neck  and  in  a  curled  mass  over  her  forehead.  She  has  large, 
blue  eyes,  set  wide  apart,  fringed  with  black  lashes.  She 
dresses  modestly.  She  is  as  dashing  and  spirited  in  her  ie- 
marks  as  in  her  writings,  and  no  writer  of  note,  no  matter  of 
what  age  or  experience,  has  more  friends,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  acquaintances,  than  has  young  Miss 
Libbey.  She  has  won  for  herself  a  fair  name,  and  yet  she  is 
so  young  in  years  that  it  would  seem  she  had  scarcely  had 
time  to  make  the  start  in  the  great  race  of  life  for  fame  and 
fortune.  Miss  Libbey  lives  with  her  mother  in  Brooklyn,  In 
a  pretty  three-story  brown-stone  house  on  President  Street. 


A.  Brain  and  Nerve  Food, 

HORSFORD'S   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  O.  Worthy.  Lancaster,  N.  H.,  says  :  "  I 
have  used  it  in  requiring  brain  and  nerve  food  as  a 
result  of  overwork  attended  with  exhaustion  and  loss 
of  strength,  with  impaired  digestion,  with  good  re- 
sults." 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

' '  It  was  just  like  Paris  to  give  the  apple  to  Venus." 
"  Wasn't  it?  I  suppose  Boston  would  have  given  it 
to  Minerva." — Puck. 

It  was  probably  the  man  who  married  a  rich  wife 
who  first  started  the  joke  on  the  difficulty  of  finding 
a  woman's  pocket. — Puck. 

"  And  as  the  maid  did  not  come  to  the  door,  my 
grandfather  went  away  and  never  proposed."  "  And 
did  your  grandfather  never  marry  ?  " — Life. 

Mrs.  Noear—"  Do  you  think  my  daughter  will  be 
a  musician  ?"  Professor — "  I  gant  zay.  She  may. 
She  dell  me  she  gome  of  a  long-lived  family." — New 
York  Weekly. 

"  Do  I  understand  from  this,"  said  he,  "  that  you 
wish  me  to  cease  calling  here  ?"  "  Not  at  all,"  said 
she  ;  "  Papa  and  mamma  will  always  be  glad  to  see 
you." — Bazar. 

She  (carefully  questioning) — "Are  you  a  married 
man?"  /fe  {carefully  answering) — "I  don't  know. 
My  latest  telegram  from  Chicago  says  that  the  jury 
is  still  out." — Life. 

"Is  he  really  your  rival?"  "Yes."  "Great 
Scott  •  If  I  had  a  rival- that  looked  like  that,  do 
you  know  what  I  would  do?  "  "  Nos"  "  I'd  give 
up  the  girl." — Bazar. 

Dora — "I  understand  that  Nora  has  given  up 
slang  during  Lent."  Cora — "  Yes  ;  tut  she  is  com- 
ing out  with  a  beautiful  collection  to  match  her 
Easter  suit." — Puck. 

Blinkers — "  Hello,  Winkers.  I  hear  you  married 
a  woman  with  an  independent  fortune."  Winkers 
(sadly) — "  N-o  ;  I  married  a  fortune  with  an  inde- 
pendent woman." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  How  fast  the  train  is  going!"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Trotter.  "Yes,"  assented  her  husband  ;  "  there  is 
probably  a  letter  in  the  mail-car  with  '  In  haste ' 
written  on  the  north-east  corner  of  the  envelope." — 
Bazar. 

Bulfinch  —  "  What's  the  matter,  Wooden  ?  " 
Wooden — "  I've  just  been  to  ask  old  Cashbox  for  his 
daughter."  Bulfinck — "Well,  how  did  you  come 
out?"  Wooden — "Through  the  window." — Boston 
Courier. 

Mamma  —  "  Have  you  washed  your  face, 
Johnny?"  Johnny — "Yes,  'm."  Mamma — "And 
your  hands  ?  "  Johnny — "  Yep."  Mamma — "  And 
your  neck?"  Johnny — "  Aw,  see  here,  ma,  I  ain't 
a  angel." — Bazar. 

English  lord  (in  American  palace-car) — "Fetch 
me  a  can  of  hot  watah  an'  me  rug."  Porter — "  Dis 
car  am  heated  by  steam,  sah."  English  lord— 
' '  Turn  off  the  heat  an'  fetch  me  a  can  of  hot  watah 
an"  me  rug." — Good  News. 

Doctor — "You  don't  seem  to  improve  as  rapidly 
as  I  could  wish,  young  man."  Patient — "  No  ;  I 
guess  it  is  the  nurse."  Doctor — "Thenurse?  What 
is  the  matter  with  her?"  Patient — "She  is  only 
eighteen,  doctor." — Evening  Sun. 

"  What  office  are  you  a  candidate  for?"  inquired 
the  reporter,  who  was  making  his  hasty  rounds  of 
the  polling- places.  "Me?"  exclaimed  the  man, 
leaning  up  against  the  door-frame.  "Thunder  !  I 
ain't  running  for  anything.  I  was  born  in  this  coun- 
try."— Chicago  Tribune. 

Proprietor—"  Brooks,  the  copy-reader  tells  me 
that.jou  have  discharged  him.  What  was  that  for?" 
Managing-editor — ' '  Why,  we  had  a  report  of  a 
sermon  yesterday  containing  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
The  blamed  fool  had  never  seen  it  before,  and  un- 
dertook to  revise  the  grammar." — Evening  Sun. 

"  They  say  Chollie's  injuries  were  the  result  of  a 
practical  joke."  "Yes.  The  boys  told  him  that  a 
big,  burly  fellow  in  the  bar-room  was  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  Chollie  walked  over  to  him,  and  with  a 
sweet  smile  told  him  he  was  a  blank  fool."  "  Well  ?" 
"The  man  wasn't  deaf  and  dumb." — New  York 
Sun. 

Dime-museum  manager — "  But  I  don't  see  any- 
thing remarkable  about  you.  What's  your  spe- 
cialty?" Applicant — "I  am  a  giant."  Dime- 
museum  manager — "  Gi — nothing  !  You  ain't  six 
feet  tall!"  Applicant — "I  know  it.  You  might 
exhibit  me  as  the  smallest  giant  in  the  world." — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"  Belisarius,  come  in  the  house  this  instant!" 
The  voice  of  the  domestic  rang  sharply  out  in  the 
frosty  air.  "  Octavia,"  replied  the  dignified  two- 
year-old  Boston  child,  whose  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
glittering  hearse  moving  slowly  along  the  street, 
"  I  will  come  briefly.  I  am  observing  a  demise." — 
New  York  Recorder. 

"  I  gather."  said  the  Boston  lady,  "  from  the  con- 
versation of  my  nephew,  that  firemen  are  in  the  f 
habit  of  using  rubber  hose  at  their  labors."  "  Yes." 
"That,  I  presume,  is  so  that  they  won't  get  their  ' 
feet  wet";  and  the  Boston  lady  returned  to  her  I 
book  with  an  air  of  entire  satisfaction  over  having  I 
solved  a  difficult  problem. —  Washington  Post. 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Wooleng, 

622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAX  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving   in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

GLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER    STREET, 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Keamy  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEAS  AXTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  new  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 
Proprietor  and  Manager. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR   FAMILY   USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  0«057°/0  on  term  deposits;  and 
i.OO  /0  00  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 

PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  In  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy-  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


If  you  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  juiciest, 

AGKEREL 

You  ever  saw.  you  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER   &  CO.'S, 

36  and  28   CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


igegmeh.fi/uir  EESK  CO.  I 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California  ' 
Line  of  Packets  from  New   York,  The  Hawaiian   Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co.,   I 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel   i 
rails  and  track  material. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cared.  Indeed  so  strong  is  raj  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FF.EE,with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.  C,  1SI  Pearl  St.,  N    Y- 


"The"  Styles 

FOR 

SpringlSummer 


Now  introduced  at  the  stores  of 


C.  HERRMANN  &  CO. 

-:-  THE       H-A-TTrEH-JS  -:- 

332-336  Kearny  St.,  and  1214  Market  St. 

The   Largest   Stock  to   choose   from,    the   Finest  Hats  and   the  Lowest   Possible   Prices. 

Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS  OF  THE  DAY. 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 

"A  AIARRIAGE  AT   SEA."     By  W-  Clark 

Russell,  author  of  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 

"MISSING-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence "Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  (he  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains : 

•'HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Dnchess, 


'  Molly  Eawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 


author  of  "Phyllis," 
n  Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain  : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

Strange  Winter,  author  of   "  Bootles's  Baby,"  "Ifig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  will  contain  : 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP.'1  B)  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudynrd  Kipling.  "The  ltotile 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  t« 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  I'hantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Kudyan.1  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  Iheir  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in-  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  213  Grant   Avenue.  San  Fran.  . 


HEMME  &  LONG 

PIA9TO    CO. 


Warerooms,  1643  Polk  Slreet 


old   on    Easy   Installment*. 

r>r    TllTiatratAd    Cntnlnrn* 


t( 


229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with    Boiling  Milk. 


"With    our   famous   Fountain.     Perfect  action.     Always   ready.     Price    91.50 
and  np.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &.  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 


Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STKEET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUILDING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  hun." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

—A  DURABLK,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  yoor 
investment. 


23    POST   ST- 


\  r-yb  i/.vv^  NT-  T/ffrpEsT—T 


EAGLESQN'S 

Spring  Novelties 


NECK  DRESS, 

NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 

BELTS,  SCARFS,  Etc. 

748  and  750  Market  Street. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


DAISY"    WAGON 


For  prices  and  particulars  address 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co. 


San    Francisco 
or  Fresno. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made    Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Wain  Ofilces— *09  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F. 


PET 

"are  th-e 

mm 


Remington  Standard 

1    TYPE-WRITERS 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL   OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  232  Montgomery  St. 


mm 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  £  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &.  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 


TREES  AND  PLANTS, 


419  and  421  Sansome  St. 
San  Francisco. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  in  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating  ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion  ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.    Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


-TRADE       Mflfty. 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 

n 


(MuMe/GccA 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1801 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical* 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail C-00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner ' s  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5,90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Toung  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican) for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  Tork  World  ( Democratic  ) for  One  Tear,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall G.  7  0 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Uemorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail fi.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Year  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.35 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

This  offer  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere* 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Time. 

Re  d  u  c  i  n  g 
Labor. 

Preserving 
Health. 

Saving 
Money. 

Preventing  " 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON"  &  CO., 

I  and  5   Front    Street,   San    Francisco,   Cal. 


SAN    FKANCISCO    OFFICE: 

29     STEUABT     STREET. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  lias  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble* 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
o  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  EASILY  DIGESTED, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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§reakfas+ foods 
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The  national  election  contest  for  the  Presidency  in  1892 
will  be  upon  commanding  issues.  That  which  will  dominate 
with  all  classes  of  American  citizens  must  inevitably  bear 
with  it  the  popular  vote.  There  is  at  present  perceptible  only 
one  such  issue.  It  is  that  of  amending  the  laws  which  regu- 
late and  govern  immigration  and  naturalization.  The  tariff 
and  protection,  reciprocity  and  free  trade,  and  *  everything 
connected  with  the  whole  subject,  will  be  nothing  more  than 
incidental  issues,  each  State  to  be  guided  by  the  peculiar  in- 
dustries and  interests  of  its  people.  Manufacturing  New 
England  will  advocate  a  tariff  for  the  fostering  of  manu- 
factures. But  it  must  be  taken  into  account  that  in  many  of 
:he  States — north,  south,  and  west — manufacturing  is  all  the 
rime  growing  in  importance.  Hence  the  prevailing  vote  of 
the  New  England  States  will  be  in  so  much  fortified  by  the 
vote  of  these  emulating  States  in  respect  to  a  tariff  that  shall 
make    protection    to    manufactures.      The    people    of    the 


producing  States  will,  very  naturally,  cast  their  votes  in 
furtherance  of  their  own  interests.  The  vote  of  the  large 
cities  will  be  according  to  the  influence  and  control  of  the 
local  bosses  in  politics,  without  regard  to  national  issues. 
Jefferson  was  right  in  characterizing  cities  as  scabs  upon  the 
body  politic  in  his  day,  and,  since  that  time,  politics  in  cities 
have  become  a  fine  art,  in  the  sense  that  De  Quincy  made 
murder  one  of  the  fine  arts.  It  is  the  vote  of  the  country 
which  declares  the  popular  sentiment,  notwithstanding  the 
vote  of  the  cities  may  sometimes  make  the  result,  as  New 
York  made  it  in  1884,  upon  the  senseless  alliteration  of  the 
senile  preacher  who  gabbled  of  "  rum,  Romanism,  and  rebell- 
ion." There  is  no  political  principle  involved  in  the  tariff.  It 
is  simply  a  measure,  and  every  community,  every  common- 
wealth, will  adopt  or  reject  tariff  measures  agreeably  to  their 
own  interests.  The  happy  thought  of  the  shrewd  politician 
who  declared  himself  in  favor  of  free  trade,  with  incidental 
protection — each  industry  and  interest  to  be  protected  by  the 
tariff — made  the  convenient  sliding  scale  for  every  class  of 
voters.  California  wants  protection  for  her  wines  and  fruits, 
Massachusetts  wants  protection  for  her  manufactures,  Louis- 
iana for  her  sugar,  and  Pennsylvania  for  her  iron  and  her 
coal — the  producing  States  from  free  trade  in  whatever  they 
do  not  produce  and  high  tariff  on  everything  else  that  is  re- 
quired. The  tariff  will  not  be  a  distinctive  party  issue  in 
1892  as  it  was  in  1888. 

The  question  of  money  standard — whether  gold  and  silver, 
according  to  the  constitution,  or  gold  alone,  agreeably  to  act 
of  Congress — -will  largely  affect  and  influence  the  popular 
vote  in  all  of  the  States.  In  the  Atlantic  States  of  the  North, 
the  gold  standard  will  no  doubt  prevail ;  in  Pennsylvania,  in 
New  York,  and  in  New  England,  almost  to  a  certainty. 
Silver  will  find  strong  advocacy  in  the  States  of  the  North- 
West,  in  the  West  and  South,  and  in  every  one  of  the  States 
of  the  Pacific.  Gold  and  silver,  the  constitutional  money  of 
the  republic,  will  be  reinstated  by  the  popular  vote  unless 
present  indications  fail  of  conclusion. 

The  Farmers'  Alliance  movement  will  exercise  potential  in- 
fluence in  the  campaign.  There  is  manifest  a  disposition 
among  the  people  to  break  away  from  party  ranks  and  dis- 
solve former  political  affiliation.  Democracy  is  no  longer 
anything  better  than  an  ancient  name,  a  mummy  swathed  in 
the  wrappings  of  Jeffersonian  period  and  bearing  the  token 
of  Jacksonian  impressment.  It  is  as  the  old  new  rifle  of 
fresh-made  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  without  a  particle  of  the 
original  weapon  except  the  ramrod  alone.  Republicanism  is 
between  processes  of  alteration  and  decay,  and  whether  it 
shall  continue  and  improve  or  fail  and  finish,  as  the  saying 
goes,  depends.  The  farmers  of  the  republic  created  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  cities  have  managed  to  obtain  large  con- 
trol of  the  party,  and  professional  politicians  profit  by  it. 
Unless  the  farmers  rally  to  its  support,  it  will  sink,  and  as  it 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  the  old  Whig  party,  largely  re- 
inforced by  sturdy  recruits  from  the  Democratic  ranks,  so  will 
it  be  succeeded  by  the  invincible  party  which  the  farmers  will 
again  organize  for  their  own  protection  and  the  greater  glory 
of  the  republic. 

The  one  dominating  issue  of  the  campaign,  as  tokens  are 
disclosed,  will  be  that  concerning  immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion. California  was  first  to  teach  the  lesson  to  the  older 
States,  in  the  matter  of  the  Chinese,  that  there  is  a  race  which 
should  be  excluded  and  that  was  unfitted  for  citizenship. 
From  the  throes  of  civil  war  the  negroes  have  emerged  to 
the  quality  of  citizens.  It  was  contended,  therefore,  that  the 
Mongolians  should  be  admitted  and  invested  with  the  sacred 
franchise,  and  this  contention  was  made  by  eminent  states- 
men and  leaders  in  public  life,  and  by  the  press,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  in  Congress,  and  in  every  State  except 
California.  But  at  length  the  appeal  of  California  prevailed. 
Congress  legislated  to  exclude  the  Mongolian  from  citizen- 
ship, and  since  then  has  excluded  the  race  from  immi- 
gration. It  is  not  the  appeal  or  protestation  of  Cali- 
fornia alone  which  now  pervades.  Long  -  suffering  and 
painful  experience  have  constrained  the  American  people  to 
undo,  or  more  distinctively  regulate,  the  conditions  of  that 
act  of  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  republic  by  which  the 


gates  of  every  port  were  opened  to  the  incoming  of  the  emi- 
grants from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It  is  clear,  in  the 
light  of  the  debates  in  the  convention  which  framed  the 
constitution,  that  there  was  no  contemplation  of  the  condi- 
tion of  things  which  has  come  and  is  upon  us.  The  thirteen 
States  were  sparsely  populated,  and  wholesome  immigration 
was  desired.  The  naturalization  laws  made  by  the  early 
Congress,  at  successive  sessions,  are  convincement  that  the 
foundation,  thought,  and  dominating  care  were  that  none  of 
the  objectionable  classes,  from  which  the  whole  country  now 
suffers,  would  ever  come  to  incumber  the  land.  Few  ships 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  ;  none  were  ever  dreamed 
of  from  Asia.  Passage  was  expensive  ;  paupers  could  not 
come  ;  criminals  were  confined  at  home  ;  and  of  revolutionists 
and  insurrectionaries  of  the  European  types  of  this  period, 
none  had  existence.  The  immigration  was  mainly  from  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  English-speaking  people,  and  from  the 
Huguenot  families  of  France.  Later  came  the  exiled  and 
fugitive  Poles,  the  Germans,  and  the  Scandinavians.  Not 
until  the  last  twenty-five  years  have  the  objectionable  and  dis- 
turbing races  and  classes  poured  upon  the  country — Italians 
and  others  from  the  Mediterranean  coast,  Portuguese,  German 
communists,  Polish  insurrectionaries,  Russian  nihilists,  Aus- 
trian outcasts,  vagabonds,  paupers,  and  criminals  deported 
from  every  nation  of  the  Old  World.  They  do  not  come  for 
love  of  liberty,  but  for  fear  of  death  in  their  native  land  and 
the  hope  of  life  in  this.  They  were  bad  at  home  and  be- 
come worse  here.  Eager  and  vile  politicians  lead  them  to 
complaisant  courts,  and  the  mockery  of  naturalization  is 
performed.  They  are  admitted  to  citizenship,  and  are  voted 
in  gangs  as  hogs  are  sold  in  the  Chicago  stock-yards.  Their 
votes  count  equally  with  those  of  intelligent  and  con- 
scientious citizens.  The  naturalization  law  of  Congress  is 
the  authorization.  But  besides  tm's  general  law  is  the  author- 
ity of  each  State  to  declare  the  franchise  of  citizenship  and 
admit  to  the  voting  privilege  persons  who  can  not  be  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  and  are  not.  The  constitution  ordains 
that  the  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  establish  a  uniform 
rule  of  naturalization.  It  also  ordains  that  the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States.  One  of  alien  birth,  to  be  admitted 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  must  have  declared  his  inten- 
tion to  that  effect  and  made  residence  in  the  country  for  five 
consecutive  years.  But  in  some  of  the  States,  the  person  of 
alien  birth  who  has  declared  his  intention  of  citizenship  and 
had  residence  of  six  months  or  of  a  year  is  admitted  to  natu- 
ralization and  invested  with  the  voting  franchise.  In  the 
older  States,  one  of  alien  birth  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States — of  five  years'  residence — to  be  a  voter  ;  but  in  the 
newer  States,  one  is  permitted  to  vote  merely  upon  six  months' 
residence,  with  the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen. Certainly  these  citizens  of  the  particular  State  are  not 
to  be  reckoned  as  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

The  evil  is  apparent.  It  is  becoming  alarming.  It  is 
menacing.  Naturalization  is  made  too  easy.  The  means  to 
citizenship  and  to  the  voting  polls  are  too  facile.  The  votes 
of  earnest  citizens,  devoted  to  the  better  interests  of  the  re- 
public, are  overcome  by  the  banded  vote  of  ignorant  and  cor- 
rupted mercenaries  of  alien  birth  and  reckless  character,  and 
the  disastrous  consequences  are  suffered  by  every  citizen  of 
substance  and  of  worth.  The  laws  of  naturalization  should 
be  amended.  They  should  be  unified  and  made  in  complete 
accord.  Congress  should  adopt  the  ordinance  of  the  consti- 
tution and  make  naturalization  uniform  in  every  State  of  the 
republic.  In  every  State  the  same  rule  as  to  residence  and 
qualifications  should  prevail.  New  States  should  be  inhibited 
from  admitting  anybody  and  everybody  to  the  polls  merely 
to  make  show  of  population,  or  to  carry  through  a  particular 
ticket.  In  the  early  elections  in  California,  emigrants  from 
across  the  continent,  just  arrived  and  with  no  settled  abode  in 
the  State,  were  allowed  to  vote.  Like  looseness  of  method  in 
voting  has  been  characterized  in  the  States  since  admitted  into 
the  Union.  It  is  time  to  stop  this  manner  of  debauching  the 
sacred  franchise  of  citizenship.  Congress  has  the  authority  ; 
it  should  exercise  the  power.  The  people  demand  the  ref- 
ormation.     No  party   dares    to  oppose  it.      The 
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has  been  earnest  in  the  advocacy,  and  will  not  cease  the  en- 
deavor of  urgency.  What  the  American  people  demand  is  that 
the  applicant  for  citizenship  shall  conform  to  the  requirements  ; 
that  he  shall  be  of  fair  moral  character  ;  that  he  shall  have 
read  and  fairly  understands  the  constitution  ;  and  that  he  is 
worthy  of  the  sacred  investiture  of  citizenship,  and  is  quali- 
fied. The  lubricated  machinery  of  local  courts,  in  which 
everything  is  sold,  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  upon  natu- 
ralization. But  immigration  comes  first.  Congress  has 
supreme  power  in  that  respect.  The  ports  should  be  closed 
and  the  frontiers  should  be  guarded  against  the  entrance  or 
the  invasion  of  any  who  are  unfitted  to  become  worthy 
American  citizens.  The  next  Congress  should  do  this.  The 
next  national  campaign  will  turn  upon  the  issue. 

The  course  of  authentic  history  in  relation  to  Ireland  is 
much  like  that  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  more  ancient  lands 
and  peoples.  It  is  so  interwoven  with  fable  and  myth  that 
the  true  course  must  be  literally  picked  as  one  would  pick 
from  a  valued  remnant -fabric  the  web  from  the  woof.  It  is 
clear  in  history  that  to  Henry  the  Second,  king  of  England, 
Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth  gave  possession  of  Ireland,  however 
much  the  fact  is  sought  to  be  obscured  by  modern  Roman 
Catholic  writers  and  dabblers  in  history. 

It  was  the  custom  of  the  ages.  Popes  assumed  that  they 
owned  the  earth,  and  they  apportioned  it  as  they  desired  to  em- 
perors and  kings,  to  potentates  and  princes.  Even  as  late  as 
the  fifteenth  century,  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth,  of  the  Borgia 
family,  gave  the  continent  of  America  to  the  King  of  Spain. 
It  was  a  small  matter  for  Pope  Adrian  to  endow  England's 
second  Henry  with  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland.  Adrian  was 
the  first  Englishman  to  occupy  the  Papal  chair.  Of  master- 
ful temper,  he  had  compelled  Emperor  Frederick  the  First, 
the  haughty  Barbarossa,  to  prostrate  himself  and  kiss  his 
foot,  and  hold  his  stirrup  as  he  mounted  his  horse. 

Nicholas  Brakespeare — Pope  Adrian — was  of  full-blood 
John  Bull  type.  He  was  devoted  to  his  native  land  ;  he  had 
some  thought  of  Ireland,  which  was  then  a  separate  kingdom. 
In  his  Papal  bull  granting  Ireland  to  Henry,  Adrian  declared 
that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  a  deplorable  condition  ex- 
isted in  Ireland,  and  that  he  hoped  a  wise  and  good  govern- 
ment would  restore  peace  and  good  order. 

It  was  an  age  of  lawless  violence.  Three  centuries  of  ruth- 
less plunder  by  warring  chiefs  and  marauding  followers  had 
destroyed  churches  and  desecrated  shrines,  and  the  home  of 
the  saints  had  become  the  abode  of  brutal  tribes  and  hostile 
clans.  Therefore,  Adrian  issued  the  Papal  bull  which  made 
Ireland  subject  to  Henry  of  England.  The  Pope  was  at  that 
time  supreme  ;  the  church  was  the  most  potential  organization 
on  earth.     Adrian  gave,  Henry  accepted,  the  Irish  submitted. 

Ever  since,  through  every  mutation,  in  every  vicissitude,  the 
Popes  of  Rome  have  maintained  the  rule  of  the  Irish  people, 
absolutely  in  religion,  practically  in  worldly  matters,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  pressure  of  the  might  of  the 
British  Government  unsparingly  put  upon  them.  The  less 
than  one-third  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  who  in  effect 
govern  Ireland,  are  the  descendants  of  those  who  came  from 
England  in  Cromwell's  time,  or  of  the  line  of  the  army  of 
King  William's  reign,  who  crossed  over  from  Scotland. 

During  Cromwell's  rule  and  King  William's  reign,  nine- 
tenths  of  the  lands  of  Ireland  were  confiscated,  taken  from 
the  Irish  possessors,  and  given  to  the  favored  of  the  conquer- 
ors. The  enforced  change  of  ownership  of  the  land  was 
accompanied  by  the  radical  change  of  the  religious  belief  and 
worship  ;  and  these  two  elements  of  race  and  religion  have 
caused  and  still  constitute  the  grave  and  irrepressible  troubles 
with  which  the  pages  of  Irish  history  are  burdened,  and  which 
disfigure  the  conduct  of  that  people. 

The  line  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  from 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Second  to  Henry  the  Eighth,  is  a  piti- 
ful tracing  of  feuds  and  factions,  of  local  disruptions  and  gen- 
eral discontent.  The  cohesive  power  to  harmony  and  order 
was  essentially  wanting.  The  church  itself,  as  governed  from 
Rome,  appeared  more  eager  to  acquire  power  and  maintain 
domination  than  to  cultivate  peace  and  generate  fellowship. 
Protestant  England  enforced,  Papal  Rome  acquiesced,  al- 
though the  collection  of  Peter's  Pence  was  never  neglected, 
and  religiously  required — which  is  the  equivalent  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Church  to  enforcement.  Theologians  and 
casuists  do  not  use  offensive  words  ;  the  mild-sounded  equiva- 
lent is  adopted,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Inquisition  the  gentle 
sentence  "  to  draw  no  blood  "  meant  burning  at  the  stake — the 
most  excruciating  of  deaths. 

The  Irish,  beyond  every  other  people  of  Christendom,  de- 
votedly adhered  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  Many  were  the 
confiscations  under  Cromwell  and  William  the  Third,  cruel 
the  penal  code  which  caused  an  English  judge,  who  pre- 
sided in  the  courts  of  Ireland,  to  express  the  opinion  from 
the  bench  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  law  of  the  realm 
which  recognized  life  or  property  as  the  right  of  an  Irish 
papist.  Under  Cromwell,  the  killing  of  a  papist  in  Ireland 
was  not  a  crime,  and,  by  the  penal  code,  to  despoil  an  Irish 


papist  of  whatever  property  he  possessed  was  an  act  of  faith 
to  the  royal  power. 

Notwithstanding  these  conditions,  when  recusancy  from  the 
Church  of  Rome  would  have  saved  life  and  preserved  prop- 
erty to  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish,  they  adhered  to  the  faith  of 
their  fathers  and  refused  the  inducements  of  the  British 
crown.  Still,  through  all  of  these  conditions,  out  of  direst 
poverty,  the  Catholic  Irish  managed  to  contribute  the  annual 
Peter's  Pence  to  the  Roman  Pope,  and  throughout  all,  the 
Popes  of  Rome  endeavored  to  conciliate  the  ruling  powers  of 
Great  Britain  to  the  utter  neglect  of  the  Catholic  Irish. 

While  Irish  Catholics  exhausted  their  small  means  to  main- 
tain the  splendor  of  the  Vatican,  the  Italian  Popes  of  Rome 
virtually  aided  England  in  the  relentless  oppression  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  At  no  period  since  the  English  Pope 
Adrian  gave  to  Henry  the  Second  the  whole  of  Ireland  has 
the  head  of  the  Roman  Church  interposed  to  restrain  Eng- 
land from  her  tyranny  over  the  Irish  people  ;  but  at  no  time 
has  the  head  of  the  church  neglected  to  call  upon  the  Catho- 
lics of  Ireland  for  contributions,  and  to  dictate  to  them  in 
matters  of  temporal  conduct  the  same  as  in  spiritual  obliga- 
tions. 

Italy  has,  in  a  great  measure,  thrown  oft"  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment of  the  Pope.  Even  the  states  of  the  church  no 
longer  submit  to  government  of  the  Vatican.  France  and 
Austria  have  done  much  in  antagonism  to  the  church.  The 
Irish  people  have  all  the  time  remained  steadfast  to  the 
church.  Nevertheless,  the  Church  of  Rome  continues  essen- 
tially an  Italian  hierarchy  in  system  of  its  seventy  cardinals  ; 
the  greater  portion  are  of  Italian  birth.  The  larger  portion 
of  the  minority  are  natives  of  France,  Austria,  Germany,  and 
Spain.  Of  English-speaking  Catholics,  only  nine  cardinals 
have  been  apportioned  to  Englishmen  since  the  Reformation, 
fewer  to  Ireland,  and  not  one  to  Scotland. 

In  America,  with  a  Catholic  population  of  the  entire  con- 
tinent in  excess  of  that  of  any  of  the  nations  of  Europe 
from  which  cardinals  are  taken,  only  the  United  States  is 
favored,  and  Cardinals  Gibbons  and  McCloskey  are  the  only 
prelates  of  the  church  thus  exalted.  There  are  three  orders 
of  the  cardinalate,  with  rank  and  power  accordingly  :  Cardinal 
bishops,  cardinal  priests,  and  cardinal  deacons.  Only  native 
Italians  are  created  cardinal  bishops — the  actual  rulers  of  the 
church.  To  England,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  have 
been  allotted  cardinals  of  the  priestly  order.  The  cardinals 
are  the  princes  of  the  church  but  in  degree  of  rank.  The 
popes  are  chosen  by  the  college  of  cardinals,  and  are  invari- 
ably Italians.  The  Italian  cardinalate  is  maintained  in 
state  out  of  the  enormous  revenues  of  the  church,  derived 
from  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Progress  is  no  more  to  the 
college  of  cardinals  than  it  was  in  the  time  of  Galileo  and 
Giordano  Bruno.  Still  the  world  moves  on  and  progress  sur- 
mounts obstacles  of  every  obstructive  creed. 

Ireland  is  in  measure  anchored  to  Rome  by  the  faith  of 
four-fifths  of  her  population.  A  whisper  from  the  Pope  is 
more  regarded  than  a  thundering  proclamation  from  the 
crown.  Yet  the  diplomacy  of  the  Vatican  has  been  to  secure 
the  friendship  of  the  crown,  with  small  regard  to  the  faithful 
of  the  devotees  of  the  church.  Separation  of  Ireland  from 
the  United  Kingdom  is  a  physical  impossibility.  The  re- 
lease of  Ireland  from  the  dictation  of  Rome  is  essential  to 
Irish  progress  and  the  welfare  of  the  Irish  people.  Change 
of  religion  is  not  involved.  What  is  needed  is  the  spirit  to 
refuse  counsel  which  is  not  wise  and  to  resist  commands  that 
are  not  warranted.  While  the  Irish  people  can  be  true  to 
their  faith,  they  can  also  be  enfranchised  from  the  dicta 
of  the  Pope,  They  should  be  the  Irish  of  Ireland,  not  the 
Irish  of  the  Pope  of  Rome  ;  the  Irish  worthy  of  self-rule  and 
not  the  Irish  of  priest  rule,  or  of  any  other  rule  in  local  and 
social  conditions.  They  are  a  brave  and  virtuous  people ; 
they  should  approve  themselves  a  people  worthy  of  the  right 
of  self-government. 

The  government  of  Ireland  for  the  last  two  or  three  cent- 
uries should  be  studied  in  order  to  form  judicious  frame- 
work of  a  plan  of  government.  Ireland  has  struggled  be- 
tween religion  and  rebellion  in  these  centuries — between  the 
commands  of  Rome  and  the  power  of  England.  Vet  Rome 
impresses  submission  to  the  government,  and  binds  the  Irish 
people  while  it  bleeds  them  of  the  Peter's  Pence.  It  is  a 
paternal  government,  of  the  Chinese-heathen  order- — always 
for  the  sons  to  yield,  and  always  for  the  fathers  to  control  ;  it 
sports  with  the  Irish  and  bargains  with  England.  Daniel 
O'Connell,  devout  as  he  was  in  the  worship  of  Rome, 
sounded  the  key-note  of  the  Irish  people  :  "  Our  religion 
from  Rome  ;  but  not  our  politics." 

The  Irish  Parliament  of  the  last  century — the  Parliament 
before  the  union  with  Great  Britain,  the  Parliament  of  Grat- 
ton  and  Curran  and  their  distinguished  compeers — was  a 
Parliament  exclusively  of  Protestants.  Catholics  were  in- 
eligible to  any  civic  station,  to  any  military  employment,  ex- 
cept as  private  soldiers  to  be  pressed  into  the  service.  Until  the 
Catholic  emancipation  of  1S29  by  the  British  Parliament, 
Roman  Catholics  had  no  voice   in  the   government  of  Ire- 


land. The  rebellions  of  Ireland,  within  one  hundred  years, 
have  been  headed  mainly  by  Protestant  Irish.  Emmet  was 
a  Protestant,  most  honored  as  he  is  in  memory  by  the  Irish 
people.  In  the  rebellion  of  1848,  William  Smith  O'Brien 
and  John  Mitchel — most  conspicuous  of  their  countrymen — 
were  Protestants. 

The  Irish  people  in  rebellion  were  taking  their  religion 
from  Rome,  but  not  their  politics.  O'Connell's  body  was 
sepultured  in  Ireland,  but  his  heart  was  committed  to  Rome. 
The  Irish  people  took  pattern  of  his  body  while  they  were  de- 
vout in  the  direction  of  his  soul. 

The  disposition  of  the  Irish  people  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Vatican  have  not  changed.  Of  the  wild  insurrections  and 
the  desperate  actions  of  the  past  forty  years — culminating  in 
the  efforts  of  William  Smith  O'Brien  and  the  penalties  of 
John  Mitchel  and  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  and  their  asso- 
ciates, and  ending  in  the  Fenian  folly  of  an  attack  on  Can- 
ada— little  account  needs  to  be  made.  But  the  home-rule 
movement — in  which  the  great  Irish  Protestant  lawyer  and 
statesman,  Isaac  Butt,  was  enlisted  and  supported,  as  it  has 
been  since  by  the  ablest  of  Irishmen,  without  reference  to 
religion — invites  the  calm  attention  of  all  who  carefully  study 
history. 

It  has  wrought  a  marked  change  in  the  thoughts  of  the 
English  and  Scotch,  and  brought  to  its  support  many  of  the 
foremost  statesmen  of  England,  among  whom  Gladstone, 
John  Morley,  Earl  Spencer,  Sir  George  Trevelyan,  and  Sir 
William  Vernon  Harcourt  are  numbered.  The  Irish  people 
themselves  chose  Charles  Stewart  Parnell  as  their  leader  in 
the  British  Parliament.  The  same  as  Grattan,  as  Curran 
and  Emmet  were  in  religious  belief,  Parnell's  professed  faith 
is  with  the  Protestant  Church.  It  caused  no  feeling  of  an- 
tagonism with  the  Catholic  Irish  people,  and  many  of  the 
Irish  Catholic  clergy  were  enthusiastic  in  bis  support.  He 
was  hailed  as  the  uncrowned  king  of  Ireland.  The  entire 
Nationalist  representation  in  Parliament  adopted  his  counsels 
and  followed  his  course.  No  man  in  Ireland  had  greater 
measure  of  personal  devotion  and  political  power  within 
the  century.  He  won  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  challenged  the  admiration  of  his 
enemies,  and  gained  substantial  contributors  to  Ireland's 
cause  in  America  and  in  Australasia.  Notwithstand- 
ing this,  the  Vatican  exhibited  no  sympathy,  but  de- 
veloped in  opposition  which  bore  tokens  of  animosity. 
The  English  Cardinal  Manning  took  stand  inimical  to  Irish 
home  rule  ;  the  Irish  Cardinal  Cullen,  with  his  station  in  Ire- 
land and  his  heart  in  Rome,  disapproved  the  home-rule  move- 
ment, and  of  the  Irish  Catholic  hierarchy,  some  were  offen- 
sively outspoken  in  denunciation  of  Parnell  and  the  cause  he 
championed.  Pope  Leo,  the  profoundest  who  has  occupied 
the  Papal  chair  for  centuries,  listened  to  the  representations  of 
England's  premier  noble,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Catholic  and 
Tory  ;  received  the  British  emissary,  the  Catholic  Errington  ; 
and,  with  the  rich  fund  of  the  Peter's  Pence  of  Irish  Catholics 
swelling  the  Papal  treasury,  rejected  the  prayers  of  Catholic 
Ireland  in  soliciting  the  aid  of  the  Vatican  to  prevail  with 
England  in  behalf  of  home  rule.  Archbishop  Walsh,  faithful 
son  of  Ireland  and  most  earnest  in  his  fidelity  to  Rome,  was 
summoned  to  the  Vatican  and  instructed  that  the  Irish-Cath- 
olic clergy  must  be  restrained  in  their  advocacy  of  home  rule 
and  their  support  of  the  Nationalists'  cause. 

Pope  Leo  desires  closer  relations  between  the  Holy  See  and 
the  British  Government  more  than  he  cares  for  the  liberty  of 
home  rule  to  his  most  zealous  Irish  children  of  the  church. 
Figuratively,  the  vicar  of  Christ  wooes  and  is  eager  to  win 
the  dominant  empire  of  the  globe  to  a  restoration  of  the  union 
that  existed  before  Henry  the  Eighth  and  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth snapped  the  cords  asunder.  The  Catholic  Irish  are  neg- 
lected in  the  efforts  to  placate  the  British  power.  Irish  Cath- 
olics are  awakening  to  the  real  condition.  Parnell  has 
wrecked  their  home  rule  for  the  present.  The  dictation  of 
Rome,  as  regards  the  political  situation,  will  cease  to  be  ob- 
served by  them.     The  sun-burst  of  Ireland  is  yet  to  come. 

A  courteous  correspondent  writes  from  Santa  Clara  to  make 
exception  to  that  which  the  Argonaut  has  said  in  relation  to 
gold  and  silver  as  the  constitutional  money  of  the  republic, 
and  with  reference  to  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  on  the  subject.  It  is  contended  that  "  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  has,  in  effect,  decided 
that  anything  that  the  United  States  declares  to  be  money — a 
legal  tender  for  debts — is  money."  The  supreme  court  has 
not,  in  effect  nor  in  any  sense,  declared  "  that  anything  that 
the  United  States  declares  to  be  money — a  legal  tender  for 
debts — is  money."  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  LTnited 
States,  in  the  case  of  Hepburn  versus  Griswold  (a  green- 
back case  from  Kentucky),  held  that  "there  is  in  the  consti- 
tution no  express  grant  of  legislative  power  to  make  any  de- 
scription of  credit-currency  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  This  was  in  1869.  Again,  in  1S70,  the  supreme 
court  held  that  "  metallic  money  "  was  the  only  money  of  the 
government.     Mr.   Justice  Field  said  :  "  The  two  provisions 
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)f  the  constitution)  taken  together,  indicate  beyond  question 
lat  the  coins  which  the  national  government  was  to  fabricate, 
nd  the  foreign  coins,  the  valuation  of  which  it  was  to 
igulate,  were  to  consist  principally,  if  not  entirely,  of 
3ld  and  silver."  It  will  be  observed  that  "coins," 
,ot  any  form  of  paper  money,  is  the  language  used. 
'0  go  back  of  the  constitution  and  into  the  body  that  framed 
,  to  learn  the  intention  as  concerns  what  should  constitute 
loney,  will  better  elucidate  the  matter.  On  that  clause 
if  the  constitution  which  forbids  the  issuance  of  paper  as 
ioney,  but  to  permit  the  government  to  issue  bills  of  credit, 
kmes  Madison  contended  that  paper  should  not  be  made  a 
Igal  tender.  Morris,  of  Pennsylvania,  moved  to  strike  out 
purely  the  words  to  "emit  bills  on  the  credit  of  the  United 
rates."  Oliver  Ellsworth,  of  Connecticut,  remarked  that  it 
as  necessary  "  to  shut  and  bar  the  door  against  paper 
loney."  Wilson,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  it  "  would  have  a 
kost  salutary  influence  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States  to 
;move  the  possibility  of  paper  money."  Mr.  Butler  stated 
lat  "paper  was  a  legal  tender  in  no  country  in  Europe." 
3hn  Langdon,  of  New  Hampshire,  strenuously  opposed  the 
reposition  to  make  paper  a  legal  tender  or  money.  Mercer, 
:  Maryland,  was  the  only  member  who  advocated  paper  as 
gal  tender  or  money. 

The  confederation  of  States  had  just  passed  through  the 
ials  and  grave  troubles  of  "  continental  money  " — money  of 
iper,  issued  by  the  authority  of  the  Continental  Congress, 
hich  depreciated  to  the  degree  of  a  continental  damn.  It 
•ok  one  thousand  dollars  of  the  stutf  to  pay  for  a  ham.  As 
ith  the  bills  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  after  the  collapse, 
cord  of  the  currency  would  not  buy  a  cord  of  wood  at  any 
tississippi  wood-landing. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  is  an  institution 
ider  the  constitution.  It  is  the  judiciary  department  of  the 
jvernment,  distinctive  from  the  executive  department  and  the 
gislative  department ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  part  of  the 
jvernment  arid  not  the  government.  Its  province  is  to  in- 
rpret  the  constitution.  It  can  not  make  laws.  It  can  not 
xree  contrary  to  the  constitution.  It  can  not  make  money 
"  anything  which  the  constitution  ordains  to  be  not  money. 
he  treasury-notes,  commonly  called  greenbacks,  were  an  ex- 
■  ency  of  the  Civil  War  period.  It  was  a  case  of  inter  arma 
lent  leges.  The  supreme  court  finally  held  that  they  were 
alid  as  currency ;  but  the  decision  did  not  make  them  of 
it  value  in  trade.  For  years  after  the  Redemption  Act 
ed,  greenbacks  sold  at  from  seventy  cents  to  ninety  cents 
1  the  dollar,  and  only  in  the  expressed  terms  of  the  law 
ere  they  received  as  legal  tender — but  were  not  accounted 
oney. 

The  Argonaut  has  made  no  error  in  the  statement  of  the 
icision  of  the  supreme  court  in  the  matter.  It  would  require 
0  much  space  to  present  the  facts  in  extenso.    It  will  suffice 

give  the  substance.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
lly  redeemed  the  legal-tender    notes.      On  them  was  no 

omise  to  pay,  no  obligation  ;  and  he  who  wrote  upon  the 
ick  of  one,  "  I  hope  that  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  wrote  in 
imor,  yet  not  wrong.  But  the  government  was  strong 
lough,  able  enough,  and  essentially  honest,  and  paid  every 
.reenback  face  for  face  of  representative  value.  No  other 
!>untry  of  the  world  has  done  this.  The  consols  of  England 
id  the  assignats  of  France — richest  of"  the  countries  of 
urope — stand  not  on  par  with  the  greenbacks  of  the  United 
tates.  They  are  not  money ;  they  are  no  more  than  cur- 
:ncy.  The  notes  of  the  national  banks  replace  them.  But 
ie  Government  of  the  United  States  stands  sponsor  for  the 
sue  of  the  one  and  of  the  other,  and  Uncle  Sam  is  as  solv- 
it in  payment  as  he  is  invulnerable  in  the  majesty  of  empire. 


The  absurdity  of  excluding  from  trial  juries  the  citizens 
'ho  read  the  daily  newspapers  and  admit  having  read  the  oc- 
isional  reports  of  the  particular  case  in  court,  has  exempli- 
cation  in  a  recent  trial  in  Portland,  Or.  Portland  is  a  city 
'  about  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  The  Oregonian  is 
ie  only  daily  newspaper  published  in  Portland.  It  is  the 
lly  newspaper  published  in  all  Oregon  which  contains  the 
11  telegraphic  reports  fom  every  part  of  the  world.  It  has 
>  superior  as  a  newspaper  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  either  for 
iws  from  abroad  or  local  news.  It  is  a  large  and  an 
ninently  well-conducted  newspaper.  To  dwell  in  Port- 
nd  —  in  Oregon,  for  that  matter  —  and  not  to  read  the 
regonian — is  as  living  among  reasons  as  thick  as  black - 
:rries  and  never  feasting  on  a  reason.  The  person  who 
les  not  read  the  Oregonian  is  either  unable  to  read,  an 
iot,  or  insane,  or  unable  to  procure  a  copy.  Even  the  con- 
:ts  in  the  State  penitentiary  do  overwork  to  enable  them  to 
ly  the  daily  issue.  On  the  fourth  trial  of  a  man  charged 
th  murder  in  Portland,  last  month,  in  the  impaneling  of 
e  jury,  the  defense  contended  for  the  exclusion  of  every 
an  who  had  read  the  Oregonian,  and  the  peremptory 
lallenges  were  on  that  account.  As  well  exclude  a  Christian 
•mmunicant  from  the  holy  sacrament  for  having  read 
om  Paine  or  Bob   Ingersoll.     The  Oregonian  is  a  Repub- 


lican paper.  There  are  thousands  of  Democrats  in  Portland, 
and  all  through  Oregon  and  the  North-Western  empire,  who 
regularly  read  the  Oregonian.  They  want  the  news,  and  the 
newspaper  that  gives  them  the  most  news  ;  therefore,  they 
take  it.  But  however  much  the  Oregonian  presents  and 
argues  in  favor  of  the  Republican  cause,  these  Democratic 
readers  persist  in  voting  the  Democratic  ticket.  The  citizen 
who  reads  a  newspaper  report  of  a  case  and  thereupon  forms 
a  fixed  opinion,  sometimes  requires  "  fixing,"  but  the  citizen 
who  does  not  read  the  newspapers  is  not  fitted  for  the  duty. 
He  should  go  a-fishing  in  the  Dead  Sea,  where  there  are  no 
fish. 

There  is  a  general  sentiment  in  the  great  natural  division 
of  our  country  lying  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  the 
questions  of  peculiar  interest  to  it  have  been  ignored,  or  at 
least  unjustly  treated,  in  recent  sessions  of  the  national  Con- 
gress. During  the  Trades  Display  held  in  Galveston  in  the 
early  part  of  February,  there  was  much  talk  of  this  ;  and, 
finally,  at  a  meeting  at  which  were  present  representatives  of 
seventeen  States  and  Territories  west  of  the  Mississippi,  it 
was  decided  that  a  Trans-Mississippi  Commercial  Congress 
should  convene  in  the  city  of  Denver  on  the  nineteenth  day 
of  May.  This  convention  is  to  be  in  no  sense  politically 
partisan  ;  it  is  intended  solely  to  consider  the  interests  of  the 
Western  States  and  Territories,  and  to  take  steps  to  secure 
their  furtherance  by  proper  legislation  in  Congress.  Among 
the  questions  to  be  considered  will  be  :  Legislation  affecting 
commerce,  transportation,  and  finance  ;  the  improvement  of 
water-ways,  lake,  gulf,  and  Pacific  ports  ;  markets  for  West- 
ern products  ;  the  promotion  of  manufacturing  and  agricult- 
ural interests  ;  the  irrigation  and  reclamation  of  arid  lands ; 
Western  mineral  lands  and  their  development  ;  cause  and 
effects  of  business  combinations  and  trusts ;  reciprocity  and 
international  trade  extension  ;  the  Indian  question  and  open- 
ing of  Indian  lands  ;  and  other  subjects  which  would  natur- 
ally come  up  for  discussion  in  such  a  body.  The  chamber  of 
commerce  of  Denver  has  undertaken  to  do  its  utmost  to 
make  the  congress  a  success,  and  now  it  rests  only  with  the 
other  parties  in  interest,  the  citizens  of  other  States  and  Ter- 
ritories, to  contribute  their  best  efforts.  The  meeting  at 
Galveston  provided  for  the  basis  of  representation  by  the 
adoption  of  the  following  : 

"Resolved.  That  the  basis  for  representation  for  future  sessions  of 
this  congress  shall  be  :  Thirty  delegates  at  large  from  each  State  and 
Territory,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  thereof ;  one  delegate  from 
each  county,  to  be  appointed  by  the  county  commissioners  thereof  ; 
one  delegate  from  each  city,  and  one  additional  delegate  for  each  ten 
thousand  or  fraction  thereof  in  excess  of  ten  thousand  of  the  population 
thereof,  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor  thereof  ;  ten  delegates  from  each 
board  of  trade,  chamber  of  commerce,  or  other  commercial  organiza- 
tion, to  be  selected  by  such  bodies  as  they  may  elect  ;  that  all  railroad 
companies  operating  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  shall  be  entitled  to 
two  delegates  each,  and  that  they  be  earnestly  urged  to  be  represented, 
to  the  end  that  a  just  understanding  may  be  reached  between  the  peo- 
ple and  the  great  transportation  lines  of  the  West  and  South-West." 

The  report  comes  that  Senator-elect  Palmer,  of  Illinois,  is 
likely  to  die  of  la  gripfie.  His  death  will  involve  a  new  and 
to-be-solved  complication.  The  governor  of  a  State  is  em- 
powered to  appoint  a  United  States  senator  only  in  case  of 
vacancy  by  resignation  or  death.  Until  the  personage  is  ad- 
mitted as  a  senator  by  the  Senate,  is  he  actually  a  senator? 
The  governor  has  no  authority  to  appoint  unless  the  seat  has 
been  occupied  and  is  afterward  made  vacant,  by  resignation 
or  death,  while  the  legislature  is  not  in  session.  Palmer's 
credentials  have  not  been  filed. 


It  is  related  of  the  two  cats  of  Kilkenny  that  "they  fit, 
and  they  fit,  until  there  weren't  any."  Lord  Salisbury  has  a 
hint  of  policy  in  this,  in  the  fresh  light  of  Home-Rulers  in 
Ireland.  Allow  the  Nationalists  the  Dublin  Parliament  for 
which  they  clamor;  put  all  the  Nationalist  leaders  in  it — 
Pamellites  and  anti-Parnellites — lock  the  doors,  and  await 
the  result.  The  fight  of  the  Kilkenny  cats  will  serve  as  the 
lesson  of  the  conclusion. 


It  is  a  maxim  of  law  that  that  which  can  not  be  done 
directly  can  not  be  done  by  indirection.  The  Federal  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  making  of  anything  except  gold  and  silver 
coin  a  legal  payment  of  debts.  Congress  is  the  creature  of 
the  constitution.  As  it  can  not  make  anything  but  gold  and 
silver  coin  legal  tender,  can  it  unmake  either  ? 

Charles  Stewart  Parnell  is  developing  the  predominant  Irish 
nature  :  unless  he  can  rule,  he  will  ruin.  With  him  now, 
clubs  appear  to  be  trumps.     Spades  will  come  next. 


E.  E.  Stanley,  who  died  recently  at  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  had 
the  reputation  of  having  killed  two  men  in  duels  on  the  same 
day.  He  was  a  very  old  man,  and  the  duels  were  fought 
sixty  years  ago.  He  got  into  a  controversy  with  a  man 
named  Halton  and  was  challenged.  He  killed  Halton,  and, 
on  the  same  day,  Halton's  second  challenged  him,  and  the 
second  duel  took  place  a  few  hours  after  the  first  one.  Stan- 
ley was  again  successful. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
The  Truth  of  History. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  take  the  liberty  of  correcting  the  statement 
of  your  correspondent  "  Van  Gryse"  that  the  Morris  Colonial  Dames, 
of  New  York,  are  descended  from  Robert  Morris,  the  great  financier 
of  the  revolution,  "who  made  an  immense  fortune  in  tobacco."  It  is, 
I  think,  a  matter  of  history  that  Robert  Morris,  in  his  efforts  to 
provide  the  sinews  of  war  for  the  struggling  republic,  lost  all  his  own 
fortune  and  died  a  poor  man.  He  was  months,  if  not  years,  in  the 
debtors'  prison  in  Philadelphia,  to  the  lasting  shame  of  a  most  ungrate- 
ful country.  He  has  very  few  descendants — only  one.  I  think,  bearing 
the  name  of  Morris.  Lewis  Morris,  of  Morrisania,  was  no  relative  of 
Robert  Morris,  but  was  also  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, and  from  him  are  descended  "The  Colonial  Dames,"  about 
whom  "  Van  Gryse"  makes  merry.  Gouverneur  Morris,  the  elder, 
afterward  minister  to  France,  was  the  youngest  and  half-brother  of 
Lewis  Morris.  He  married  late  in  life,  and  left  one  son,  also  Gouver- 
neur. This  Gouverneur  died  only  a  few  years  ago,  being  much 
younger  than  his  generation.  He,  also,  left  a  son,  Gouverneur,  a  son, 
Randolph,  and  two  daughters,  so  the  direct  line  is  not  extinct. 

San  Francisco,  April  12,  1891.  Exactness. 


The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  letters  of 
a  gentleman  friend  of  the  editor,  traveling  in  Italy,  written  to 
relatives  in  San  Francisco  : 

Hotel  D'Allemagne,  Rome,  March  6,  1891. 

Dear  Father  :  As  I  told  you  yesterday,  we  started  out  sight-see- 
ing early  this  morning.  We  first  went  to  the  "Capital,"  where  we  saw 
a  large  collection  of  antique  statuary,  etc.,  which  to  me  was  very  un- 
interesting. From  there  we  went  to  the  ruins,  and  there  I  saw  all  that 
remains  of  ancient  Rome.  And  it  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  Standing  at  the 
north  end,  you  look  down  for  half  a  mile  and  you  see  nothing  but  dirt, 
covered  monuments,  pillars,  and  walls,  all  that  remains  of  the  once  glori- 
ous Roman  Forum.  To  stand  there  and  look,  you  can  hardly  imagine 
that  on  that  plain  and  in  those  ruins  once  stood  the  power  of  the  great 
Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  realize  that  at  every  broken 
pillar  and  every  fallen  wall  once  rose  some  beautiful  building  of  state 
or  a  temple  to  some  god.  We  went  to  the  right  of  the  Forum  and 
saw  the  ruins  of  the  palace  of  the  Csesars  and  the  surrounding  ruins  on 
the  Palatine  Hill.  If  it  were  not  for  the  guide-book  you  would  not  be 
able  to  distinguish  anything.  I  had  my  mind  made  up  to  what  a 
beautiful  sight  ancient  Rome  was,  but  when  1  saw  it  yesterday  it 
seemed  like  looking  on  a  mutilated  corpse.  The  only  building  that 
you  could  recognize  is  what  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  where  the 
gladiatorial  contests  took  place.  This  is  in  a  fair  state,  but  rapidly 
going  to  decay.  You  can  see  here  where  the  men  and  wild  beasts  were 
confined,  and  above  you  can  see  the  many  seats  occupied  by  the  spec- 
tators. It  is  very  large  and  must  have  been  a  beautiful  structure  in  its  day. 
From  here  we  took  a  cab  and  went  through  the  Arch  of  Constantine, 
along  the  Appian  Way.  This  street  was  once  the  Broadway  of  Rome. 
It  is  the  street  that  Csesar  entered  Rome  by  and  marched  to  the 
Forum,  where  he  offered  thanks  in  the  temples  for  his  victories.  The 
street  now  is  like  any  other  street  in  Rome,  except  every  now  and  then 
you  come  to  some  ancient  ruin.  On  this  road  we  came  to  the  Catacombs 
of  St.  Celestine,  and,  with  a  priest  for  a  guide,  we  went  through  part 
of  them.  They  extend  around  the  city  for  twelve  miles,  from  fifty  to  a 
hundred  feet  under  ground.  You  walk  along  through  narrow  ways, 
and  on  either  side  are  what  were  once  tombs.  Most  all  the  bones 
have  been  removed,  but  we  saw  a  few  ;  among  them,  in  a  stone 
coffin,  the  bones  of  a  barbarian  princess  who  lived  in  the  year  300. 
I  tried  to  take  a  piece  of  the  bone  for  a  watch-charm,  but  the  old 
priest  would  not  have  it.  The  principal  thing  that  comes  from  these 
catacombs  is  the  Roman  fever.  In  fact,  there  is  where  nearly  all  the 
Roman  sickness  comes  from,  Leaving  out  a  few  churches  that  we 
visited,  here  ended  our  sight-seeing  for  to-day. 

Frank  D.  Willey. 

Hotel  D'Allemagne,  Rome,  March  7,  1891. 

Dear  Jennie  :  Here  we  are  in  Rome,  and  I  am  sitting  here  with  a 
"  noble  Roman"  on  my  right,  breathing  the  pure  extract  of  garlic 
through  his  silky  locks,  and  on  my  left  is  another  of  the  same  race,  try- 
ing to  teach  me  the  Roman  idea  of  the  opera  "  La  Traviata  "  in  ex- 
actly eleven  and  one-half  keys  all  at  once,  so  you  must  excuse  the 
shortness  of  my  scribe. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  quoted  by  all  of  our  prominent  orators,  that 
"  Caesar  crossed  the  Rubicon  and  Rome  was  free  no  more."  Well, 
Jen.,  it  is  my  private  opinion  Caesar  would  have  been  a  greater  man 
and  decidedly  more  popular  to  the  modern  race  of  human  beings  if  be 
had  left  the  Rubicon  and  Rome  alone,  and  quietly  crawled  in  his  hole 
and  pulled  it  in  after  him,  and  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  if  that  self-same 
Caesar  could  see  his  "glorious  Rome"  to-dav,  he  would  turn  in  bis 
coffin  or  his  own  particular  six  feet  of  the  catacombs,  for  Rome  to  me 
is  a  flat  failure,  and  I  guess  it  is  to  every  one  else.  In  the  first  place, 
when  you  put  your  nose  outside  of  your  hotel  door,  you  are  not  sur- 
rounded by  virgins  and  slaves  as  of  old,  but  you  are  in  the  centre  of  a 
mass  of  low,  filthy,  garlicky  beggars,  that,  with  all  the  strength  of  our 
modern  gladiator.  J.  Lawrence  Sullivan,  it  is  impossible  to  shake  them. 
Going  along  in  your  carriage  (if  you  are  lucky  enough  to  have  one), 
they  follow  and  annoy  you  like  a  regular  pest.  And,  when  you  retire 
to  your  room  at  night,  they  have  the  celebrated  Roman  flea  to  amuse 
you,  and  I  will  match  him  against  anything  of  his  size  and  weight  in 
the  world.  We,  of  course,  have  seen  alt  the  ruins  here,  and  what  there 
is  left  of  them  and  clean  enough  to  get  near  to  are  very  interesung. 
The  ruins  of  the  Forum,  once  the  seat  of  the  great  Roman  Empire,  the 
ruins  of  the  great  amphitheatre  where  the  gladiatorial  contests  took 
place,  the  ruins  of  the  different  temples,  and  going  down  into  the  cata- 
combs, are  all  worth  seeing  ;  but,  in  doing  so,  you  want  to  put  on  your 
old  clothes  and  put  your  temper  in  your  vest-pocket,  for  they  are  noth- 
ing but  dirt,  and  the  beggars  would  try  the  patience  of  Job. 

There  is  no  use  talking,  the  churches  are  grand.  St.  Peter's  knocks 
anything  silly  that  I  have  ever  come  across.  I  have  been  from  the 
cellar  to  the  tip  of  the  dome,  and,  in  fact,  have  gone  so  far  as  lo  kiss 
the  toe  of  the  bronze  statue  of  St.  Peter.  It  is  quite  the  thing  to  do, 
and  so  many  have  agreed  with  me  that  poor  old  Peter  has  only  half  a 
foot  now.  It  is  simply  kissed  off.  I  believe  that  by  doing  that  my 
sins  are  all  forgotten  and  forgiven.  That  is  the  saying— and  I  wish 
they  were — at  home. 

Ida  goes  around  with  her  guide-book  in  her  hand,  taking  everything 
in,  and  remarks,  "Ah,  me,  how  wonderful  !  "  but  she  does  it  because 
every  one  else  does  it.  And  at  night  I  have  lo  dig  up  ray  knowledge 
of  Roman  history  and  tell  her  in  English  all  about  what  we  have  seen. 
There  are  at  least  fifty  guide-books  going  the  rounds  from  this  hotel, 
and  I  will  bet  there  is  no  one  who  can  tell  where  they  have  been  at 
night.     But  it  is  the  style. 

Through  some  letters  that  Ida  had  from  home,  we  have  seen  the 
Pope  and  been  blessed  by  him.  So  now  1  suppose  that  I  am  pure,  and 
got  a  through  ticket  to  the  glory  to  come. 

We  passed  the  king  and  queen  this  morning,  and,  as  we  were  also 
riding,  his  royal  nibs  took  his  hat  off  to  us,  and  since  then  you  can  not 
touch  Ida  with  a  ten-foot  pole.  In  fact,  I  have  to  make  a  royal  bow 
before  addressing  her.  The  king  has- not  called  on  us  yet,  but  we  are 
expecting  his  cards  inviting  us  to  a  state-dinner  of  garlic  and  cheese. 

Frank  D.  Wili.ev. 
■^  •  *■ 

Two  chemists,  Freny  and  Verneuil,  who  have  been  experi- 
menting for  several  years  in  the  production  of  artificial  rubies, 
report  that  they  have  now  overcome  the  difficulty  that  has 
hitherto  prevented  them  from  producing  large  rubies,  and  they 
can  make  them  of  reasonable  size. 


London's  street  accidents  from  fast  driving  have  caused  the 
suggestion  that  no  driver  be  allowed  under  eighteen  ye 
age. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


April  20,  1891. 


BURIED    ALIVE. 

By  Guy  de  Maupassant. 

The  guests  filed  slowly  into  the  great  dining-hall  of  the 
hotel  and  sat  down  at  their  places.  The  waiters  began  their 
serving  quite  leisurely,  in  ordfer.-to  give  the  belated  ones  time 
to  arrive  and  to  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  bringing  back 
the  dishes  ;  the  old  bathers,  the  habitues,  with  whom  the  sea- 
son was  far  advanced,  kept  an  alert  watch  upon  the  door  each 
time  it  was  opened,  hoping  for  the  appearance  of  fresh  faces. 

That  is  the  chief  distraction  of  watering-places.  We  go 
to  dinner  to  inspect  the  daily  arrivals,  to  wonder  who  they 
are,  what  they  do,  and  what  they  think.  A  restless  desire 
takes  possession  of  us,  a  longing  for  pleasant  adventures,  for  j 
friendly  acquaintances,  for  lovers,  perhaps.  In  this  elbow-to- 
elbow  sort  of  life,  our  unknown  neighbors  assume  extreme 
importance.  Curiosity  is  aroused,  sympathy  is  on  the  alert, 
and  the  social  instinct  is  active. 

We  have  hatreds  for  a  week  and  friendships  for  a  month  ; 
we  view  men  with  other  eyes,  through  the  special  optics  of  a 
watering-place  acquaintance.  Suddenly,  during  an  hour's 
talk  after  dinner,  under  the  trees  in  the  park,  where  bubbles 
up  a  healing  spring,  we  discover  men  of  superior  intelligence 
and  surprising  merit,  and,  a  month  later,  we  have  completely 
forgotten  these  new  friends,  so  charming  at  first  sight. 

There  also,  more  quickly  than  anywhere  else,  are  formed 
grave  and  lasting  ties.  We  see  each  other  every  day,  know 
each  other  very  soon,  and  in  the  affection  that  springs  up  is 
mingled  something  of  the  sweet  abandon  of  old  intimates. 
Later  on,  tender  recollections  are  cherished  of  the  first  hours 
of  friendship,  of  the  first  communion  in  which  the  soul  was 
brought  to  light,  of  the  first  looks  that  questioned  and  re- 
sponded to  the  interrogatories  and  secret  thoughts  the  lips  had 
not  yet  uttered,  of  the  first  cordial  confidence,  and  that 
charming  sensation  of  opening  one's  heart  to  some  one  who 
also  seems  to  lay  bare  his  own  to  you. 

Then,  too,  the  very  dullness,  the  monotony  of  days  exactly 
alike,  hourly  renders  more  complete  the  unfolding  of  friend- 
ship's flower. 

That  evening,  then,  as  every  evening,  we  awaited  the  en- 
trance of  unfamiliar  faces. 

There  came  only  two,  but  very  strange  ones,  those  of  a 
man  and  a  woman — father  and  daughter.  They  reminded 
me  at  once  of  some  of  Edgar  Poe's  characters  ;  and  yet  there 
was  an  attraction  about  them,  an  unpleasant  attraction ;  I  set 
them  down  as  the  victims  of  some  fatality.  The  gentleman 
was  very  tall  and  spare,  slightly  bent,  with  hair  quite  white, 
too  white  for  his  still  young  countenance  ;  there  was  in  his 
carriage  and  about  his  person  the  serious  air  of  austerity  that 
bespeaks  the  Puritan.  The  daughter  was,  perhaps,  about 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  years  of  age.  She  was  small  and 
emaciated,  and  her  exceedingly  pale  face  wore  a  languid,  spirit- 
less expression.  We  sometimes  encounter  people  who  ap- 
pear too  weak  for  the  cares  and  demands  of  life,  too  feeble  to 
move,  to  do  the  things  we  must  do  every  day.  This  girl  was 
pretty,  with  the  transparent  beauty  of  an  apparition  ;  she  ate 
with  extreme  slowness,  as  if  she  were  almost  incapable  of 
moving  her  arms. 

It  was  she  undoubtedly  who  came  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters. 

They  happened  to  be  opposite  me,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
table  ;  and  I  immediately  noticed  that  the  father  had  a  very 
singular  nervous  affliction. 

Whenever  he  was  about  to  reach  for  anything,  his  hand, 
with  a  quick  jerk,  described  a  sort  of  a  fluttering  zigzag  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  touch  what  he  was  after.  In  a  few  mo- 
ments this  motion  annoyed  me  so  much  that  I  turned  away 
my  head  in  order  not  to  see  him. 

I  also  observed  that  the  young  girl  kept  a  glove  on  her  left 
hand  while  she  ate. 

After  dinner,  I  went  out  to  take  a  turn  in  the  park  belong- 
ing to  the  water-cure  establishment.  It  extended  to  the  little 
station  of  Auvergne,  Chatel-Guyon,  hidden  in  a  gorge  at  the 
foot  of  a  high  mountain,  from  which  run  so  many  bubbling 
springs,  hot  from  the  deep  furnace  of  old  volcanoes.  Over 
there,  beyond  us,  the  domes,  extinct  craters,  raised  their 
mutilated  heads  above  the  long  chain.  Chatel-Guyon  begins 
the  land  of  "  Domes." 

Beyond  the  "  Domes  "  are  two  other  distinct  regions,  the 
one  of  needle-like  peaks  and  the  other  of  abrupt,  precipitous 
mountains. 

The  Puy  de  Dome  is  the  highest  of  the  craters,  the  Pic  du 
Sancy  the  most  elevated  of  the  peaks,  and  the  Plomb  du 
Cantal  is  the  greatest  of  the  last  type  of  mountains. 

It  was  very  warm  that  evening.  I  was  walking  back  and 
forth  in  the  shady  path,  listening  to  the  music  pouring  forth 
from  the  casino  on  a  mound  that  overlooked  the  park. 

I  perceived  the  father  and  daughter  coming  toward  me  with 
slow  steps.  I  saluted  them,  as,  in  watering-places,  one  salutes 
his  hotel  companions  ;  the  gentleman,  stopping  immediately, 
inquired  of  me  : 

"  Pardon  me,  sir,  may  I  ask  if  you  can  direct  us  to  a  short 
walk,  easy  and  pretty,  if  possible  ?  " 

I  offered  to  conduct  them  myself  to  the  valley  through 
which  the  slender  river  flows — a  deep,  narrow  gorge  between 
two  great  declivities,  rocky  and  wooded. 

They  accepted. 

And,  naturally  enough,  we  spoke  of  the  virtue,  of  the  min- 
eral waters. 

"  Ah,  yes,"  said  he,  "  my  daughter  has  a  strange  malady, 
the  seat  of  which  her  physicians  are  unable  to  determine. 
She  suffers  from  incomprehensible  nervous  symptoms.  Some- 
times they  think  her  afflicted  with  heart  disease,  sometimes 
with  liver  complaint,  and  sometimes  with  spinal  difficulty. 
At  present  they  attribute  to  the  stomach,  which  is  the  great 
motor  and  prime  regulator  of  the  body,  this  Proteus-like 
malady  of  a  thousand  forms,  a  thousand  modes  of  attack. 
That  is  why  we  are  here.  I  am  myself  rather  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  her  nerves.     In  any  case,  it  is  very  sad." 

That  reminded  me  immediately  of  the  violent  jerking  of  his 
hand,  and  I  asked  : 


"  But  is  that  not  hereditary  ?  Are  not  your  own  nerves  a 
little  affected  ?  " 

Tranquilly  he  answered  : 

"  Mine  ?  Oh,  no  ;  I  have  always  possessed  very  calm 
nerves." 

Then  suddenly,  after  a  pause,  he  remarked  : 

"  Ah,  yes  !  You  refer  to  the  action  of  my  hand  whenever 
I  reach  for  an  object?  That  is  the  result  of  a  terrible  shock 
I  once  had.     Imagine,  sir,  this  child  has  been  buried  alive  !" 

I  could  find  nothing  to  say,  except  "Ah  !  "  with  emotion 
and  surprise. 

He  went  on  :  "  Here  is  the  story.  It  is  simple.  Juliette 
had  for  some  time  seemed  subject  to  disordered  action  of  the 
heart.  We  were  sure  she  suffered  from  some  disease  of  this 
organ  and  expected  the  worst. 

"  One  day  she  was  brought  in  lifeless — dead.  She  had 
fallen  dead  while  walking  in  the  garden.  The  physician  is- 
sued a  certificate  of  death.  I  watched  beside  her  for  a  day 
and  two  nights.  I  myself  placed  her  in  the  coffin,  which  I 
followed  to  the  cemetery,  where  she  was  laid  in  the  family 
vault.     It  was  in  the  country,  in  Lorraine. 

"  I  had  wished  that  she  should  be  buried  with  her  jewels, 
bracelets,  necklaces,  rings,  all  the  presents  that  I  had  given 
her,  and  her  first  ball  dress. 

"  Yoa  can  imagine  the  state  of  my  heart  on  returning 
home.  She  was  all  I  had,  my  wife  having  been  dead  for 
many  years.  Stunned  and  half  mad,  I  shut  myself  alone  in 
my  room  and  fell  into  an  arm-chair,  almost  senseless,  unable 
to  move.     I  was  merely  a  wretched,  breathing  wreck. 

"  My  old  valet,  Prosper,  who  had  helped  me  place  Juliette 
in  her  coffin  and  lay  her  away  for  her  last  rest,  entered  noise- 
lessly and  asked  : 

"'Monsieur,  will  you  not  eat  something?1  I  shook  my 
head,  without  speaking. 

"  He  persisted  : 

" '  Monsieur  is  wrong.  This  will  make  him  ill.  Would 
monsieur  like  me  to  put  him  to  bed  ? ' 

l(  I  answered  : 

"  '  No  ;  let  me  alone.' 

"  And  he  withdrew. 

"  How  many  hours  may  have  passed,  I  know  not.  Oh  ! 
what  a  night  !  What  a  night  !  It  was  cold  ;  my  fire  had 
burned  out  in  the  great  fire-place  ;  and  the  wind,  a  wintry 
gale,  charged  with  icy  frost,  was  howling  without  and  rap- 
ping at  my  windows  with  a  peculiarly  sinister  sound. 

"  Long  hours  rolled  away.  I  sat  there,  wide-awake,  pros- 
trated and  overwhelmed  ;  my  eyes  were  open,  but  my  body 
was  nerveless,  dead,  and  my  soul  was  engulfed  in  despair. 
Suddenly  the  great  hall-bell  rang  out. 

"  I  gave  such  a  start  that  my  chair  creaked  under  me.  The 
slow,  solemn  sound  vibrated  in  the  empty  house.  I  looked 
to  see  the  hour  by  the  clock.  It  was  two  in  the  morning. 
Who  could  be  coming  at  such  an  hour  ? 

"  And,  abruptly,  the  bell  rang  twice  again.  The  servants, 
certainly,  would  not  dare  answer  it.  I  took  a  candle  and  de- 
scended.   .1  was  about  to  demand  : 

"  '  Who  is  there  ? ' 

"  Then,  ashamed  of  this  weakness,  I  slowly  drew  back  the 
heavy  bolts.  My  heart  throbbed  ;  I  was  afraid.  I  opened 
the  door  brusquely,  and  descried  in  the  gloom  a  shape  like  a 
phantom,  dressed  in  white. 

"  I  recoiled,  impotent  with  anguish,  and  stammered  : 

"  (  Who' — who — who  are  you  ? ' 

"  A  voice  answered  : 

"  < It  is  I,  father.1 

"  It  was  my  daughter. 

"-Really,  I  thought  myself  mad  ;  and  I  shrank  away,  re- 
treating backward  before  the  spectre  as  it  entered,  gesticu- 
lating with  my  hand,  as  if  to  ward  off  the  apparition.  That 
gesture  has  never  left  me. 

"  The  phantom  spoke  again  : 

"  '  Have  no  fear,  papa  ;  I  was  not  dead.  Some  one  has 
stolen  my  rings,  and  has  cut  off  my  finger  ;  the  blood  began  to 
flow,  and  that  has  revived  me.' 

"  And  I  observed,  then,  that  she  was  covered  with  blood. 

"  I  fell  to  my  knees,  gasping,  sobbing  hysterically. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  partly  recovered  my  senses,  so  dazed 
still  that  I  hardly  comprehended  the  terrible  happiness  that 
had  come  to  me,  I  made  her  go  up  to  my  room  and  placed 
her  in  my  arm-chair  ;  then  I  rang  sharply  for  Prosper,  that 
he  might  rekindle  the  fire,  prepare  a  warm  drink  for  her,  and 
summon  a  physician. 

"The  man  entered,  gazed  at  my  daughter,  opened  his 
mouth  with  a  spasm  of  fright  and  horror,  then  fell  on  his 
back,  stark  dead. 

"  It  was  he  who  had  opened  the  vault,  who  had  mutilated 
and  then  abandoned  my  child,  for  he  could  not  efface  the 
traces  of  his  robbery  ;  he  had  not  even  taken  pains  to  place 
the  coffin  back  in  its  case,  certain,  moreover,  of  not  being 
suspected  by  me,  who  trusted  him  fully. 

"You  see,  monsieur,  that  we  are  very  unfortunate  people." 

He  was  silent. 

Night  had  come  on,  shrouding  with  its  gloom  the  sad  and 
solitary  little  vale,  and  a  kind  of  mysterious  dread  seized  me 
at  finding  myself  alone  with  these  uncanny  beings — this 
corpse  come  to  life  and  this  father  with  his  appalling  gestures. 

I  could  find  nothing  to  say,  but  stammered  : 

"  What  a  horrible  thing  ! " 

Then,  after  a  while,  I  added  : 

"  Let  us  return  !     The  night  has  grown  chill." 

And  we  walked  back  toward  the  hotel. — Translated  for 
the  Argottaut  from  the  French  by  Anna  Blafceman  Jones. 


P.  E.  Piatt,  a  large  grower  of  fruit,  says  that  California 
oranges  are  now  taking  possession  of  the  markets  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  statement  is  in  a  measure  verified  by 
the  fact  that  ten  special  orange-trains,  consisting  of  sixty  cars, 
were  recently  started  East. 


Aaron  Burr  seems  like  one  of  the  ancients,  and  yet  his  law- 
partner  died  only  the  other  day  in  New  York. 


LATE     VERSE. 


Apologia  Mea. 

To  the  wife  of  his  bosom,  who  chideth  his  too  amatory  verses. 

Chide  not  your  spouse  because  he  sings 

Of  half  a  hundred  loves, 
Of  Daphne's  hair,  and  eyes,  and  rings, 

Of  Chloe's  fans  and  gloves  ; 
This  is  a  mercenary  time, 

And  these — degenerate  days, 
And  so  your  spouse  must  sing  his  rhyme, 

Because — because  it  pays. 

Think  him  not  fickle  as  the  wind, 

Nor  deem  his  heart  untrue, 
Because  he  rhymes  a  thousand  times, 

And  not  one  verse  to  you  ; 
Leave  him  to  turn  them  as  he  will — 

A  wife  such  homage  spurns  ; 
You  have  his  heart,  and,  better  still, 

The  guineas  that  he  earns ! 

— Frederick  E.  Weatherly. 

The  Lady  and  the  Dame. 
So  thou  hast  the  art,  good  dame,  thou  swearest, 

To  keep  Time's  perishing  touch  at  bay, 
From  the  roseate  splendor  of  cheeks  so  tender, 

And  the  silver  threads  from  the  gold  away. 
And  the  tell-tale  years  that  have  hurried  by  us 

Shall  tiptoe  back,  and  with  kind,  good-will 
They  shall  take  their  traces  from  off  our  faces, 

If  we  will  trust  to  thy  magic  skill. 

Thou  speakest  fairly  ;  but  if  I  listen 

And  buy  thy  secret  and  prove  its  truth. 
Hast  thou  the  potion  and  magic  lotion 

To  give  me  also  the  heart  of  youth? 
With  the  cheek  of  rose  and  the  eye  of  beauty 

And  the  lustrous  locks  of  life's  lost  prime, 
Wilt  thou  bring  thronging  each  hope  and  longing 

That  made  the  glory  of  that  dead  Time? 

When  the  sap  in  the  trees  sets  young  buds  bursting, 

And  the  song  of  the  birds  fills  the  air  like  spray, 
Will  rivers  of  feeling  come  once  more  stealing 

From  the  beautiful  hills  of  the  far-away  ? 
Wilt  thou  demolish  the  tower  of  reason 

And  fling  forever  down  into  the  dust 
The  caution  time  brought  me,  the  lessons  life  taught  m 

And  put  in  their  places  my  old  sweet  trust  ? 

If  Time's  footprint  from  my  brow  is  driven, 

Canst  thou,  too,  take  with  thy  subtle  powers 
The  burden  of  thinking  and  let  me  go  drinking 

The  careless  pleasures  of  youth's  bright  hours? 
If  silver  threads  from  my  tresses  vanish, 

If  a  glow  once  more  in  my  pale  cheek  gleams, 
Wilt  thou  slay  duty  and  give  back  the  beauty 

Of  days  untroubled  by  aught  but  dreams? 

When  the  soft,  fair  arms  of  the  siren  Summer 

Encircle  the  earth  in  their  languorous  fold, 
Will  vast  deep  oceans  of  sweet  emotions 

Surge  through  my  veins  as  they  surged  of  old  ? 
Canst  thou  bring  back,  from  a  day  long  vanished, 

The  leaping  pulse  and  the  boundless  aim  ? 
I  will  pay  thee  double  for  all  thy  trouble, 

If  thou  wilt  restore  all  these,  good  dame. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Truth. 


The  Mi 
Over  the  Milky  Way, 

The  ancient  Hindoos  said, 
Unseen  by  light  of  day, 

To  Swarga  go  the  dead. 
Along  its  gleaming  reach, 

Between  th'  ethereal  poles, 
When  Yuma  calls  them,  each 

Must  tread  the  Bridge  of  Souls. 

Over  the  Milky  Way, 

Sang  the  Grecian  poets  old, 
Once,  driven  far  astray, 

The  Sun's  red  chariot  rolled. 
And  each  Olympian  god 

That  same  wild  path  above 
With  winged  sandals  trod 

Up  to  the  throne  of  Jove. 

Over  the  Milky  Way, 

The  Northmen  tell  with  pride, 
As  ray  meets  answering  ray 

Sulahmid  met  his  bride. 
Lonely  in  heaven  afar, 

His  love's  resistless  might 
Built  out,  with  star  on  star, 

That  viaduct  of  light. 


Iky  Way. 
Over  the  Milky  Way 

Our  later  fancy  runs 
With  Science'  self  at  play 

Among  its  maze  of  suns, 
Where  reason  can  divine, 

As  sages  wisely  guess, 
Those  thicker  orbs  outline 

The  cosmic  wilderness. 

Remoteness  infinite, 

Where  sight  its  course  may  urg 
Where  thought  may  fearless  flit, 

And  touch  creation's  verge  ! 
But  swifter  faith  o'erleaps 

The  farness  of  the  spheres 
To  where  God's  splendor  sweep; 

Thro'  all  th'  eternal  years. 
*         ***** 

Ah,  not  in  vain  for  hope, 

And  not  in  vain  for  me, 
That  lane  up  heaven's  blue  cope 

Trails  its  white  nebulas  : 
I  see  the  same  eyes  glow 

That  looked  where  Jacob  lay, 
And  the  same  glad  wings  go 

Over  the  Milky  Way. 
-T/teron  Brown  in  t/te  Companion. 


"Ulysses  Mendenall." 
What  woke  me  ?    Surely  in  my  dreams  I  heard  the  teacher  call 
The  roll  as  she  did  years  ago,   "Ulysses  Mendenall"! 
I  heard  that  name  then  just  as  plain  and  his  response  as  clear 
As  when  from  his  far  corner-seat  Ulysses  answered,  "Here!" 

Ulysses  Simpson  Mendenall,  the  partner  of  my  joys — 
The  partner  of  my  sorrows,  too — when  you  and  I  were  boys. 
We  learned  to  skate  together  on  the  creek  at  Jones's  mill, 
Together  gathered  walnuts  from  the  tree  around  the  hill  ; 

As  partners  trapped  the  red-bird,  fished  together  in  the  brooks. 
And  joined  to  gather  scrap-iron  to  exchange  for  lines  and  hooks 
Collaborated  on  the  spoil  of  marble-playing  skill  ; 
And  on  the  autumn  Saturdays  we  tramped  o'er  field  and  hill, 

And  emulated  Daniel  Boone  from  morn  to  set  of  sun — 
You  with  your  homely  yellow  dog,  I  with  my  father's  gun. 

And  when  the  sun  in  summer  made  the  road  a  quivering  truck, 
How  willingly  you  wooed  the  chance  of  blistering  your  back, 
In  helping  thin  the  corn  rows  just  to  gratify  the  whim 
Of  father,  who  insisted  that  I  work  before  I  swim  ! 

Ulysses  Simpson  Mendenall,  that  ragged  coat  you  wore 

Is  just  as  plain  to  me  as  though  we  two  were  bovs  once  more, 

For  I  remember  well  each  rent — how  this  was  torn  the  day 

The  hornets  chased  you  through  the  hedge,  while  I  hid  in  the  hay 

And  this  recalls  the  time  we  climbed  the  old  mulberry-tree  ; 
And  this,  I  almost  blush  to  say,  came  from  a  fight  with  me. 

Dear  old  Ulysses  Mendenall,  how  far  away  those  days  ! 
Mow  sweetly  painful  are  the  dreams  old  memories  can  raise  ! 
Somehow  I  nodded  at  the  fire  to-night  and  dozed — and  then 
I  hurried  back  across  the  years  and  we  were  boys  again. 

But,  oh,  to  see  that  ragged  coat,  to  grasp  that  calloused  hand  ; 
To  talk  with  you  of  things  which  only  we  would  understand. 
I'll  close  my  eyes,  and  try  again  to  hear  the  teacher  call 
The  roll,  and  hear  you  answer,  "  Here  I  "  Ulysses  Mendenall. 

—Carl  Smith  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


April  20,   1S91. 
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HUNTING    IN    PIONEER    DAYS. 


By  Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker. 


The  fall  and  early  winter  of  1S50  were  warm  and  without 
in,  much  like  the  late  season  of  1890.  The  majority  of 
e  residents  of  Sacramento  city  were  still  living  under  can- 
J  Street  and  the  levee  were  the  principal  business  thor- 
ighfares,  with  K  Street  coming  into  prominence.  Attracted 
the  many  lights  of  the  new-bom  city,  great  triangular 
l-ings  of  geese  swooped  down  in  their  northward  flight,  sere- 
iding  us  throughout  the  night  with  their  sad  cries  of  "  honk, 
Ink  !  "  "  Geese  that  go  clanging  to  the  moon  "  ! 
The  unusual  flood  of  the  preceding  winter  had  covered 
e  Sacramento  Valley  from  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras  to 
e  Coast  Range  of  mountains.  The  receding  waters  left  a 
:h  alluvial  deposit  everywhere  upon  the  already  fertile  lands. 
Every  tule-pond,  lake,  and  stream  were  overflowing  still. 
lie  wild  fowl,  deer,  elk,  and  bear  had  not  yet  yielded  entire 
J'ssession  of  the  valley  to  their  human  foe.  The  salmon 
lire  leaping  at  every  mountain  fall ;  the  trout  were  sparkling 
I  every  pool.  California  was  a  sportsman's  paradise. 
lAlways  ready  for  a  hunt,  it  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
■it  when  my  friend  Swain  proposed  an  extended  trip  for 
me,  I  took  down  my  No.  10  choke-bore,  my  rod  and  lines, 
d  a  heavy  rifle.  There  were  no  breech-loaders  in  those 
ys — no  more  rapid-firing  guns  than  those  a  man  could  load 
the  muzzle  with  the  powder,  shot,  wads,  and  caps,  ammu- 
ion  that  was  hung  about  him.  How  awkward  such  trap- 
>gs  seem  in  these  days  of  breech-loading,  cartridge  guns 
d  magazine  rifles  !  The  full,  bright  moon  of  that  Novem- 
r  night  saw  us  off — Swain,  the  writer,  two  fine  dogs,  blank- 
,  and  provisions.  Everything  was  stowed  away  aboard  of 
ittle  sixteen-foot  open  boat,  with  oars  and  sprit-sail.  We 
ept  rapidly  down  the  Sacramento  River,  and  by  day- 
ht  were  in  the  mouth  of  Cache  Creek.  At  sunrise,  we 
ided  upon  an  oak-covered  knoll,  and  had  a  breakfast  of  hot 
fee,  broiled  teal  ducks,  fish,  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  and  hard- 
■k.  A  steady  pull  all  night  at  the  oars  had  given  us  an 
petite  Angostura  bitters  could  not  simulate. 
What  a  gloriously  open  land  it  was  in  those  days  of  bound- 
s  possession  !  No  fences,  no  houses,  no  "  pent-up  Utica  " 
en,  to  confine  the  feet  or  vision.  Limitless  plains,  rolling 
Is,  mountains,  mines,  and  forests,  flowing  streams,  fish, 
ih,  and  fowl — all,  everything,  without  money  and  without 
ice  !  Will  the  world  ever  again  throw  such  a  land  at  the 
ids  of  unappreciative  pioneers  ?  But  then  we  did  in  many 
ises  fully  enjoy  and  appreciate  it.  We  were  in  the  heyday 
glorious  youth,  and  to  many  of  us  the  attractions  and  en- 
■ments  of  nature,  of  manly  sports  and  adventure,  had  more 
irms  than  delving  for  gold  in  gloomy  canons.  We  had 
rked  with  success  all  of  the  previous  year  in  the  mines. 
DSt  of  that  time  was  passed  in  a  deep,  dark  canon,  shut  out 
im  sunlight,  except  at  mid-day.  We  had  seen  stalwart 
jners  come  into  that  gloomy  cleft  in  the  mountains,  and, 
nping  upon  a  ledge  of  the  rocky  sides,  eagerly  plunge  into 
roaring,  icy  waters  of  that  mountain  stream,  risking  their 
:s  in  hardy  madness  for  the  gold  that  lay  glistening  there. 
>nths  afterward,  those  who  survived  staggered  out,  emaci- 
d,  crippled,  or  diseased  for  life.  But  all  had  gold,  how- 
:r  dearly  bought.  Coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
alth  did  not  justify  the  sacrifice,  we  had  left  before  serious 
health  had  ensued.  The  following  lines  tell  the  sad  end  of 
-:  least  one  noble  fellow  who  died  there  : 
UNKNOWN. 
"  His  hours  are  numbered,"  the  doctor  said, 
As  he  leaned  o'er  the  dying  miner's  bed, 
Kindly  soothing  his  restless  head. 
"  Last  night,"  said  the  nurse,  "he  was  raving  10  me 
Of  a  waiting  wife  by  some  far-off  sea  ; 
Her  sheeny  hair  in  its  braided  fold 
Glistened  and  gleamed  like  burnished  gold — 
The  treasure  for  which  his  life  was  sold ! " 

A  wanderer  far  in  western  lands, 

With  furrowed  brow  and  toil-stained  hands, 

He  delved  and  dug  in  their  golden  sands. 

E'en  while  the  stars  through  darkness  shone 

And  all  else  slept,  he  worked  alone. 

His  nation,  name,  and  friends  none  knew  ; 

Courteous  and  just,  his  words  were  few  : 

With  ceaseless  toil  his  wealth  still  grew. 

In  that  deep  canon,  dark  and  lone, 
That  saw  the  suns  but  at  their  noon, 
Dying  he  lay — with  none  to  mourn. 
Dishonest  ?    A  miser  ?    That  high-born  face 
And  form  bespoke  the  pride  of  race. 
There  was  no  token,  writ,  or  line  ; 
He  spake  no  word,  he  made  no  sign. 
He  rests  beneath  the  mountain  pine. 

There  was  time  enough  to  accumulate  the  fortune  we  in- 
t  ded  to  "  go  home  "  with,  for  none  of  us  then  ever  thought  of 
J 1  naining  long  in  this  land.  There  were  a  few  gray -headed, 
e  lerienced  men  creeping  in,  who  were  already  buying  up 
S  inish  land-titles,  but  the  great  majority  was  uncalculating 
)  ith.  We  would  admire  the  scenery — exclaim  :  "  What  a 
g  rious  site  for  a  house  !  "  "  What  a  magnificent  farm  this 
•  v  ild  make  !  " — but  we  neither  cared  nor  thought  to  make  it 
0  own  by  the  mere  taking. 

)ur  little  hunting-party  was  bound  for  the  head-waters  of 
C  :he  Creek,  and,  after  a  nap  in  the  warm  autumn  sun, 
*  pushed   off  before  a  fair  breeze  that  softly  filled  away 

0  light  sprit-sail.  Lazily  slipping  up  the  winding  creek, 
e  h  turn  brought  into  view  flocks  of  mallard,  canvasback, 
s  onbill,  and  redheads,  while  teal  and  widgeon  whistled 
p  t  us  constantly  ;  snipe  and  rail  ran  along  the  banks  like 
b(  n  fowl.  Seldom  shot  at  then,  we,  in  the  most  sportsman- 
H  ■  manner,  made  only  difficult  wing  shots,  as  we  could  not 
e  the  birds  killed.     We  were  after  larger  game  in  the  Coast 

1  ige  Mountains.  When  the  tide  turned  and  the  wind 
c  te  out  ahead,  a  landing  was  made  at  a  pretty  grove  and  a 
s  ta  taken.  Sundown  found  us  at  the  shallow  head-waters, 
t  far  up  as  the  light  draught  of  our  boat  would  permit. 

ck   diet  was  already  tiresome,  so  we  had  broiled   coon- 
ps  on  toast  for  supper.     We  bagged  cooney  and  a  coyote 
•  o  had  treed  him,  on  the  bank  a  mile  below. 


'-> 


Up  here  in  the  foot-hills  of  the  lofty  Coast  Range  Mount- 
ains, the  undulating  ridges  and  valleys  are,  in  a  park-like 
way,  covered  with  white,  black,  and  live  oaks,  interspersed 
with  madrone,  laurel,  and  Cottonwood.  Higher  up  you 
meet  the  mountain  products  of  spruce,  pine,  cedar,  and 
giant  redwood,  with  the  fragrant  undergrowth  of  flowering 
vines,  wild  nutmeg,  and  manzanita.  It  was  an  unusually 
brilliant  sunset,  even  for  California  ;  from  the  disappearing 
orb  great  fan-rays  of  golden  light  diverged  to  the  very  zenith 
of  the  tinted  sky.  One  small  cloud  only  floated  slowly  in 
from  beyond  the  sea,  lingering  as  if  reluctant  to  part  with  the 
vivid  crimson  hues  the  drowning  sun  cast  upon  its  fleece  from 
the  sheen  of  his  ocean  bed.  Long  shadows  pointed  east- 
ward from  the  tall  trees,  and  gathering  gloom  lay  in  the 
shading  hills.  The  dove's  mournful  mate-call  alternated 
with  the  sharp,  snappy  bark  of  the  coyote  or  shrill  scream  of 
the  lion.  Through  the  hushed  stillness  of  twilight  came  that 
mysterious  whispering  of  subdued  sounds  that,  at  such  an 
hour  and  place,  seem  the  aweing  voices  of  nature's  intuitions 
from  another  life.  It  was  well  we  decided  to  sleep  again 
in  the  boat,  anchored  in  mid-stream,  for  the  dogs  were  with 
difficulty  restrained  on  shore.  Even  on  board  it  was  neces- 
sary to  tie  them,  or  they  would  jump  overboard.  As  the 
great  full  moon  lit  up  the  edges  of  the  eastern  horizon, 
wilder  cries  of  birds  and  beasts  came  off  from  the  land ,  and 
the  scene  seemed  to  change  weirdly  under  the  growing  sil- 
very whiteness.  The  gamut  of  uncanny  sounds,  growling  of 
the  dogs,  and  occasional  splashing  of  animals  in  the  creek, 
for  some  time  prevented  our  sleeping.  But  tired  nature  con- 
quered, and  at  last  we  dropped  off  into  slumber  sought,  for 
we  were  to  stalk  deer  before  light. 

It  must  have  been  near  daylight,  for  the  moon  was  hang- 
ing low  in  the  west,  when  we  were  awakened  by  the  fierce 
springing  and  barking  of  the  dogs.  As  they  refused  to  be 
quieted,  Swain  raised  up  out  of  his  blankets  to  see  what  so 
excited  them.  With  an  exclamation  he  seized  his  loaded  gun, 
while  at  the  instant  something  struck  the  boat  so  violent  a 
blow  as  to  nearly  put  her  upon  beam-ends.  Swain  quickly 
fired  at  what  seemed,  as  I  looked  up,  to  be  a  lot  of  dry,  white 
tree  branches,  alongside  the  craft ;  the  next  instant  the  great 
body  of  an  elk  plunged  toward  the  shore,  tossing  wildly  his 
broad  antlers.  My  double-barrel  was  loaded  with  buck  and 
No.  6  bird-shot  only,  and  both  barrels  quickly  followed 
Swain's  bird-shot.  Of  course  it  was  simply  impulsive,  non- 
effective, firing  such  charges  into  the  submerged  rump  of  an 
animal  as  big  as  an  ox.  The  elk  quickly  reached  the  shore 
and  shadows,  and  we  could  hear  him  for  several  minutes  as 
he  crushed  through  the  brush  up  the  mountain-side. 

We  tracked  him  by  his  blood  for  several  miles,  in  the 
morning.  I  had  my  rifle  then,  and  Swain  was  loaded  with 
wire-buck  cartridge.  On  our  return  down  the  mountain,  after 
our  useless  chase  on  the  blood-trail  of  the  wounded  elk,  we 
suddenly  came  upon  a  noble  buck.  Like  a  flash  he  bounded 
away  a  couple  of  hundred  feet,  when  he  stopped,  and,  stand- 
ing upon  a  rock,  gazed  at  us  in  quiet  curiosity.  He  was  a 
noble-looking  deer,  as,  posing  like  a  statue  upon  the  rock  base, 
he  presented,  with  his  head  turned  sidewise,  a  perfect  shot 
behind  the  shoulder.  Swain  held  his  fire  for  a  leap  in  case  I 
failed  to  put  a  rifle-ball  through  his  lungs,  but  my  heavy  gun 
seldom  failed  me  especially  at  that  distance,  and  the  buck 
dropped  on  the  rock.  The  dogs  were  beyond  restraint,  and 
reached  him  before  we  could  do  so  for  the  coup  de  grace  with 
the  hunting-knife.  He  was  game,  and  lunged  savagely  at 
the  dogs  with  his  sharp  antlers,  as  I  slipped  up  on  the  other 
side  and  gave  him  the  steel.  He  weighed  over  one  hundred 
pounds  dressed  ;  we  swung  the  hind-quarters  on  a  pole  and, 
between  us,  packed  it  down  to  the  boat.  No  "  hung  "  veni- 
son, garnished  with  seasoning,  sauces,  and  the  jellies  of  a 
French  cook,  ever  had  to  me  the  flavor  of  a  venison  steak 
broiled  on  the  camp-fire  coals,  or  roasted  on  a  crop  stick. 
The  loin,  fried  with  a  slice  of  salt  pork,  or  bacon,  and  sliced 
onions,  is  not  bad,  if  the  form  and  order  are  democratic. 
But  I  suppose  the  healthy  appetite  really  constitutes  the  rel- 
ish. 

Our  dogs,  a  pointer  and  a  Gordon  setter,  were  not,  of 
course,  the  proper  animals  with  which  to  run  to  deer.  Well- 
bred  of  their  kind,  as  retrievers,  th^y  would  not  follow  mute 
any  trail.  But  it  was  not  sought  to  make  a  big  bag  of  deer 
only  ;  we  were  out  for  any  game  and  sport.  There  is  noth- 
ing sportsman-like  in  wanton  murder  of  passing  birds  and 
beasts.  The  animal  satisfaction  to  the  hunter  is  in  combat- 
ing valiant  resistance  by  fight.  To  slaughter  more  game- 
birds  than  you  can  dispose  of  would  really  not  be  as  stimu- 
lating as  wounding  a  hawk  that  glared  at  you  with  its  fierce 
red  eyes  as  he  clutched  your  gun-barrel  in  defiant  rage.  Your 
true  sportsman  never  wantonly  kills  food-animals.  He  may 
slaughter  savage  beasts,  because  they  are  such,  and  for  the 
exciting  conflict  it  brings,  with  its  spice  of  hardy  danger  ;  but 
he  is  never  cruel  or  purposeless.  This  is  a  feature  of  refined 
intellect,  perhaps  the  outgrowth  of  civilization  ;  for  the  first 
instinctive  lessons  of  nature  in  life  are  murder,  rape,  and  theft. 
Everything  living  commits  all  of  these  crimes  against  moral 
law — man  prominently  included.  Doubtless  the  influences  of 
education  and  morality  have  created  the  distinctive  sportsman 
I  have  endeavored  to  define  out  of  the  ghoul-like,  prehistoric 
man.  That  individual,  in  olden  times,  shook  out  his  lion- 
skin  at  daylight,  spat  upon  his  unsoaped  hands,  and,  with  his 
little  club,  took  the  life  of  everything  he  met  between  his  cave 
and  the  orthodox  church  he  attended.  The  animal  man  is 
better  dressed  in  this  age,  eats  his  food  cooked,  gambles  in 
stocks,  goes  to  law  and  the  church  ;  but  he  has  never  aban- 
doned the  three  cardinal  crimes  he  shares  alike  with  every- 
thing possessing  vitality.  But  for  "  survival  to  the  fittest," 
this  earth  would  be  a  crowded  world. 

But  what  has  all  this  abstract  philosophy  to  do  with  our 
recollections  of  an  early  hunting-trip,  you  very  naturally  ask  ? 
Truly,  nothing  ;  and  I  humbly  apologize,  my  patient  reader, 
for  the  uninteresting  digression.  Back  to  the  Sacramento 
River,  down  to  the  Georgiana  Slough,  Rio  Vista,  the  San 
Joaquin  Slough,  we  fished,  shot,  sailed,  and  rowed.  Every- 
where game.  We  were  surfeited  of  it  at  last,  and,  before  a 
strong  south-east  gathering  gale,  flew  up  the  winding  river 
back  to  Sacramento  city.  Our  trophies  of  antlers  and  brushes 


attested  our  wonderful  tales  of  mighty  bags,  and  sent  quite  a 
flotilla  of  boats  to  the  happy  hunting-ground. 

And  thus  even  the  allurements  of  gold-hunting  in  the  early 
days  of  California  often  succumbed  to  the  greater  charm  of 
gun  and  dog.  There  were  men  who  dug  and  delved  in  mine 
and  mart,  who  wondered  then  how  precious  opportunities  for 
grasping  wealth  failed  to  absorb  all  thought,  time,  and  pur- 
pose. Yet  few  who,  in  the  struggle,  gained  great  riches,  re- 
tained or  live  to-day  tq  enjoy  their  wealth.  A  competency 
and  good  health  are  more  desirable  than  the  burden  of 
millions  and  premature  old  age.  Gilded  posterity  is  gen- 
erally unappreciative  and  effete.  One  year  of  vigorous  life  in 
the  bright  sunshine  of  youth  is  more  priceless  in  retrospect 
than  the  early  mausoleum  of  a  millionaire.  Discomfort, 
deprivation,  the  unremitting  thirst  of  the  gold-fever,  aug- 
mented by  ponderous  ledgers,  musty  title-papers,  and  limit- 
less greed,  have  filled  our  cemeteries  alike  with  humble  and 
gilded  graves.  Where  are  the  mighty  hosts,  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  stalwart  youths  who,  in  the  days  of  old,  streamed 
across  the  plains  and  oceans,  their  goal  the  golden  land  !  All 
young,  strong,  enterprising,  else  they  had  no  business  in  the 
throng  of  brave  hearts  that  dared  the  unknown  wilder- 
ness and  seething  seas,  to  explore  a  terra  incognita I  The 
records  of  the  Pioneer  Society  show  scarcely  one  thou- 
sand of  its  old  members  now  living.  "  Survival  to 
the  fittest "  would  seem  to  be  proven  by  the  yet  erect 
and  powerful  physique  of  the  majority  of  these  veteran 
founders  of  our  State.  Disappointments,  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  broken  hopes  and  health,  have  hurried  many  weary 
feet  beyond  the  dark  river  ;  but  these  men  could  say  they 
lived  and  took  part  in  more  stirring  and  dramatic  events  than 
were  ever  before  crowded  into  four  decades  of  human  existence. 

This  broad-shouldered,  deep-chested  regiment  of  the  old 
guard  who  still  survive,  owe  their  longevity  to  out-door  occu- 
pations and  exercise.  But  few  store-keepers  are  among  them. 
The  sunshine  and  the  sea,  the  mountain,  plain,  and  steed, 
have  tempered  their  iron  frames  and  thews  with  Ajax-like 
defiance  of  time.  Where  else  would  you  find  such  giants,  in- 
tellectual and  corporeal,  as  those  among  the  pioneers  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  men  equally  at  home  in  a  log-cabin,  the  court 
of  a  king,  or  the  forum  of  a  nation's  council  ?  Dr.  Gwin, 
Judge  Semple,  Peter  Burnett,  Senators  Stanford  and  Brod- 
erick,  Major  Reading  Jacob  Snyder,  James  Lick,  Major 
Ormsby,  Generals  Halleck,  Baker,  Grant,  Sherman — a  thou- 
sand names  and  faces  known  and  loved  throughout  our  broad 
Union,  were  Pacific  representative  men.  Look  at  their  de- 
scendants— for  we  have  been  permitted  to  live  to  see  their 
second  and  third  generations — tall,  manly,  serious  young  men, 
eagerly  embracing  education,  science,  art,  dauntlessly  facing 
the  battle  of  life  ;  intelligent,  kindly  women  gifted  with  health 
and  a  sweet  grace  of  form  and  face,  an  irresistible  charm  of 
mind  and  manner,  already  recognized  as  peculiarly  Califor- 
nian. 

With  her  unlimited,  successive,  and  varied  productions,  Cali- 
fornia, with  hair  of  gold  and  teeth  of  pearl,  eyes  tinted  with 
the  azure  of  her  clear  skies,  brow  pure  as  the  snow  of  her 
Sierras,  her  graceful  form  draped  in  the  gold  and  purple  of 
her  fruit  and  flower-lands,  stands  the  central  figure  in  the 
galaxy  of  sister  States,  whose  boundless  Union  spans  a  con- 
tinent from  sea  to  sea.  Before  prophetic  vision  the  dim 
future  unfolds,  and  higher  still  the  world  has  placed  fair  Cali- 
fornia's throne  ;  upon  her  crests  of  giant  forests  and  leaping 
falls  broad  parks  are  spread — a  mighty  multitude  convened  ; 
her  fragrant  valleys  lie  in  ever  verdant  lines,  in  which  are  set 
the  glittering  spires  and  lights  of  ten  thousand  busy  towns  ; 
like  gems  of  gleaming  necklace  flash  the  mirroring  waters 
of  a  myriad  lakes  ;  the  singing  sea  is  white  with  foam- 
tossed  prows  of  mighty  craft  that  crowd  her  harbor  piers  ; 
tallest  and  fairest  in  their  god-like  form  her  children  stand, 
the  acme  of  all  that  makes  man  perfect  in  body  and  in  mind. 
Then,  with  something  of  the  reverence  that  halos  the  memory 
of  the  founders  of  a  State,  posterity  may  speak  in  wondering 
kindness  of  the  quaint  ways  of  Pacific  pioneers — their  re- 
vered ancestors,  who  mined  for  gold  and  fought  with  beasts 
known  in  wild  traditions  only.  Wide  will  stand  great 
temples  of  their  religion,  science,  and  charity,  of  educa- 
tion and  of  art.  Their  untarnished,  silvery  walls  of  bright 
aluminum,  reflecting  the  same  sun,  moon,  and  planets  that 
now  shine  upon  us  in  our  little  span  of  present  life  ;  but  we 
shall  be  only  as  a  memory. 

Oakland,  April,  1891. 

«^«  » 

This  citation  is  made  of  General  Johnston's  opinion  re- 
garding a  familiar  household  utensil :  "lam  the  most  timid 
man  in  the  world,  and  dreadfully  afraid  of  a  kerosene-lamp. 
The  other  day  a  servant  put  one  in  my  room.  I  was  but 
half-dressed,  and  I  hurried  out  as  fast  as  I  could  run.  I 
knew  it  was  going  to  burst.  Then  think  of  it !  The 
very  next  night  some  kind  of  a  patent  kerosene-lamp 
was  sent  me  as  a  present,  and  the  donor  lit  it,  explain- 
ing to  me  the  method  of  working  it.  Such  was  my  nervous- 
ness that  I  never  knew  he  was  talking  to  me.  Later,  after 
somebody  had  extinguished  the  lamp,  I  tried  to  reason 
out  to  myself  what  a  poltroon  I  was.  We  get  hard- 
ened in  time  ;  but  I  assure  you  nothing  could  ever  induce  me 
to  light  or  extinguish  a  kerosene-lamp.  .  .  .  An  enemy 
armed  with  kerosene-lamps  would  drive  me  off  the  field.  I 
should  be  panic  personified." 


Baron  Stanley,  governor-general,  costs  the  people  of  Can- 
ada nearly  $  1 ,000,000  a  year.  He  receives  for  his  services 
$488,666  ;  his  undersecretary,  A.  J.  Callatier,  receives  $3,200; 
chief  clerks,  $4,200 ;  first-class  clerks,  $3,600  ;  second-class 
clerks,  $9,850  ;  third-class  clerks, $8,600  ;  messenger,  $1,320. 
Other  salaries  increase  the  pay-roll  of  the  office  to  $327,032, 
which,  with  a  few  incidentals,  run  the  annual  expense  to  nearly 
$1,000,000.     No  wonder  Canada  is  in  debt. 


All  Hohenzollem  princes  are  baptized  with  water  from  the 
Jordan.     A  great  porcelain  jug  of  this  water  is  kept  in  the 
shop  of  the  castle  apothecary,  and,  after  every  baptism,  - 
water  left  in  the  font  is  carefully  returned  to  this  recept 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  20.  1891. 


THE    CHEAP    SWELL. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  sketches  Another  of  the  Types  in  New  York  Society. 

Almost  every  one  who  is  in  the  least  familiar  with  the 
metropolis  and  its  ways  has  paused  to  wonder  who  and  what 
are  those  indescribable,  omnipresent,  and  mysterious  men 
who  hang  round  cafes  and  theatres  and  who  go  by  the*name 
of  "  cheap  swells." 

This  cheap  swell  is  a  peculiar  bird.  Only  the  close  ob- 
server of  metropolitan  manners  fathoms  the  dusk  in  which  his 
existence  is  shrouded,  understands  the  strange  pose  that  he,  a 
man  well-bodied,  able,  intelligent,  and  good-looking,  has 
chosen  to  adopt.  To  the  tourist,  the  careless  native,  the  easy- 
going lounger,  the  cheap  swell  is  a  pure  gold,  genuine  coin, 
ringing  true,  full  weight,  good  to  pass  anywhere.  It  is  only 
the  keen-eyed  flaneur,  who  knows  his  Gotham  from  Peck 
Slip  to  Manhattanville,  that  realizes  what  a  mongrel  the 
creature  is,  what  an  ineffectual  and  futile  lie  is  the  existence 
he  elects  to  lead. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  mentioned  in  one  of  my  letters  that 
modish  and  dainty  young  woman,  who,  living  on  starvation 
rations  in  a  fourth-rate  boarding-house,  yet  was  able  to  make 
a  splendid  figure  on  the  avenue  in  the  afternoon  and  to  dazzle 
the  first-nighters  at  the  theatre  in  the  evening.  The  cheap 
swell  is  her  male  prototype.  With  him,  as  with  her,  his 
mania  is  to  be  a  swell.  When  he  is  harmless,  vs  he  generally 
is,  it  takes  the  form  of  dressing  gorgeously,  hanging  about 
expensive  and  first-class  restaurants,  haunting  the  lobbies  of 
theatres  on  first  nights,  loafing  in  cafes  about  the  dinner  hour, 
and  sauntering  on  the  avenue  at  the  time  for  the  promenade. 
He  has  a  violent  ambition  to  be  some  one,  and  has  no 
money  or  position  wherewith  to  attain  his  aim.  He  dresses 
himself  with  the  greatest  care  and  in  as  close  imitation  of  the 
real  swells  as  he  can  manage.  He  has  almost  the  genuine 
air,  for  he  follows  the  fashions  with  the  closeness  and  keenness 
of  a  fading  belle.  People  who  are  not  observing  or  who  are 
unused  to  the  ways  of  the  city,  regard  him  with  tempered  awe 
as  one  of  the  sons  of  the  Gilded  Classes,  and  this  is  the  balm 
that  can  heal  any  wounds  the  world  may  inflict  upon  him. 
Even  people  who  are  denizens  of  town  take  him  for  some  one 
who  is  a  personage,  for  they  always  see  him  where  the  world 
congregates,  radiantly  dressed,  blase,  austere,  pale,  staring  at 
women  with  the  look  of  bored  indifference  of  the  man  tired 
of  coy  trifling,  languid,  superb,  and  haughty. 

With  the  supreme  assurance  of  his  class,  he  calmly  forces 
his  way  to  the  front.  He  quietly  assumes  the  right  of  owner- 
ship of  one  of  the  window-tables  at  Del's.  No  one  knows 
how  he  has  done  this,  but  the  passers  in  the  street  are  familiar 
with  his  clean-shaven  visage  and  smoothly  brushed  hair  at 
this  choice  spot,  and,  peeping  at  him  from  across  the  iron- 
fence,  as  he  reads  his  paper  and  sips  his  coffee,  they  suppose 
him  to  be  one  of  the  great  ones  of  this  earth  on  whose 
moneyed  hands  time  hangs  heavy.  If  they  could  speak  with 
the  waivers,  they  would  hear  quite  a  different  story.  The 
gareons  all  detest  him,  for  he  would  sooner  die  than  give 
them  so  much  as  a  dime.  He  strolls  in  at  half-past  one  as 
though  he  owns  the  place,  drifts  to  his  pet  table,  and  there, 
between  languid  surveys  of  the  carte  and  glances  at  the  paper, 
he  whiles  away  an  hour  and  a  half  with  a  cup  of  coffee  and 
an  omelette  as  an  excuse. 

Then  for  a  few  hours  he  disappears,  to  turn  up,  splendidly 
arrayed,  early  in  the  evening.  He  is  in  evening-dress  of 
the  finest  cut  and  fit.  Leaving  his  light  overcoat  on  the  rack, 
he  lounges  into  the  cafe,  takes  a  table,  and  resorts  here  to  the 
evening  paper.  With  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  his  pocket,  he 
spends  forty-five  cents  on  a  brandy-and-soda,  and  sips  this, 
looking  bored  and  drowsy.  Then,  as  the  evening  gets  on 
apace,  he  looks  at  his  watch,  raises  his  brows,  and,  with  the 
other  men,  who  hurry  away  to  meet  their  evening  engage- 
ments, he,  too,  departs.  Judging  by  his  air  and  style,  half-a- 
dozen  society  queens  have  begged  for  the  pleasure  of  his 
society  at  their  soirees  to-night.  And  as  he  swaggers  down 
the  cafe  steps,  he  turns  up  the  collar  of  his  coat,  lights  a 
cigarette,  and  strolls  up  the  avenue,  where  the  great  houses 
are  beginning  to  be  lit  for  the  evening  entertainments,  and 
the  carriages  are  rattling  by,  bearing  beauty  to  dinner,  theatre, 
and  opera.  But  at  none  of  these  hospitable  portals  does  he 
pause.  Instead,  after  walking  briskly  for  a  block  or  two,  he 
suddenly  turns  down  a  cross-street  that  brings  him  near  the 
facade  of  Daly's  Theatre. 

Here  he  takes  a  stand  near  the  entrance.  Throwing  back 
his  coat  to  display  the  elegance  of  his  inner  vestments,  with 
his  hat  carelessly  tipped,  he  stands  at  ease;  ogling  the  beauties 
as  they  rustle  in.  He  stares  persistently  and  resolutely,  and 
with  an  insolence  that  is  almost  intolerable  in  its  tranquil 
placidity.  No  one  disturbs  him  in  this  entertaining  occupa- 
tion, but  he  is  the  target  of  infuriated  glances  that  leave  him 
unscathed  and  peaceful  as  the  summer  sea.  When  the  play 
within  is  well  under  way,  he  approaches  the  window  of  the 
box-office,  somewhat  furtively  thrusts  in  his  dollar,  and  de- 
mands an  admission  ticket.  Then  he  goes  in,  and  stands 
about,  looking  bored,  and  yawning  whenever  he  sees  anybody 
noticing  him.  His  expression,  in  its  scornful  weariness,  says 
that  this  play  is  desperately  dull.  He  has  just  dropped  in, 
and  he  is  glad  he  can  get  out  soon  again.  Between  the  acts, 
he  retreats  to  a  neighboring  cafe,  and,  there  lounging  and 
wearied,  he  smokes  his  own  cigarettes  and  drowses  amid  their 
fumes.  At  the  rise  of  the  curtain,  he  is  in  the  theatre  again, 
this  time  with  his  back  against  a  pillar,  his  feet  crossed,  and 
his  eyes  on  the  ground  in  absent-minded  reverie. 

When  the  play  is  over,  he  has  just  a  nickle  left  to  get  home 
with.  If  it  is  a  soft  and  pleasant  night,  he  debates  within 
himself  whether  he  had  not  better  walk  home  and  save  the 
nickle.  And  then  he  studies  his  patent-leather  shoes,  and 
wonders  whether  the  long  walk  will  not  take  more  than  a 
nickle's  worth  of  wear  out  of  them.  Besides,  he  is  desperately 
hungry,  and  the  walk  will  whet  his  appetite  to  a  raging  de- 
gree. In  the  old  days,  when  he  first  went  to  board  at  his 
■resent  domicile — where  he  has  a  hall-bedroom  and  board 
for  seven  dollars  a  week — the  landlady  treated  him  with  dis- 
tinguished consideration,  and  used  to  leave  out  a  supper  for 


him  at  night.  She  thought  he  was  the  child  of  wealthy 
parents,  or  a  young  man  under  a  cloud,  yet  with  great  ex- 
pectations. But  those  halcyon  days  are  passed.  He  owes 
her  a  matter  of  two  hundred  dollars  now,  and  it  is  only  by 
the  greatest  coaxing  and  promising  to  pay  that  he  can  prevail 
upon  the  stubborn  creature  to  iron  out  his  trousers  and  take 
the  stains  out  of  his  coat  with  benzine  and  ammonia. 

That  both  he  and  his  attitude  are  fraudulent  can  be  de- 
tected in  several  ways.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  always  alone. 
The  singular  nature  of  the  deception  that  he  practices  makes 
isolation  an  unavoidable  penalty.  Real  swells  want  none  of 
him.  They  are  chary  of  the  faintest  association  with  men  of 
his  ilk.  Sham  swells,  like  himself,  he  is  afraid  of.  So  many 
styles  of  blackguardism  use  a  trim  exterior  and  well-cut  coat 
as  mask.  This  poor,  cheap  swell  is  innocent  of  all  villainy, 
and  he  wants  to  continue  his  little  harmless  game  of  play 
without  incurring  unpleasant  risks.  As  for  men  of  his  own 
means  who  have  no  ambition  to  be  swells  and  wear  broken 
boots  and  rusty  hats,  he  would  rather  die  than  be  seen  in  their 
company.  The  bud  of  Murray  Hill  would  as  soon  think  of 
parading  the  avenue  arm-in-arm  with  the  latest  success  at  the 
Casino,  as  the  cheap  sweH'exchange  one  passing  word  with 
the  chum  of  his  public-school  days  who  is  a  clerk  in  a  shoe- 
store  on  Sixth  Avenue.  So  his  weakness  condemns  him  to 
an  isolation  almost  as  complete  as  that  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 
'Another  point  in  which  the  cheap  swell  betrays  himself  is 
in  his  attire.  His  funds  are  invariably  low  and  he  spends 
them  cautiously,  putting  out  his  money  where  it  will  make  the 
best  showing.  Thus,  while  in  the  matter  of  coats  and  trousers 
and  hats  he  is  always  at  the  top  of  the  fashion,  he  is  apt  to  be 
a  little  weak  on  shoes  and  linen.  Men  who  seriously  consider 
their  dress,  always  wear  linen  of  an  exceeding  thickness  and 
devoid  of  gloss.  To  these  a  shiny  shirt-bosom  is  an  abom- 
ination. But,  like  all  luxuries,  thick  and  lustreless  linen  comes 
high,  too  high  for  the  purse  of  the  cheap  swell,  who,  rather 
than  squander  fifty-four  dollars  of  his  little  income  on  a  dozen 
shirts,  will  indulge  in  a  cheap  edition  of  the  newest  things  in 
top-coats,  while  above  his  showy  tie  his  shirt-collar  shines  with 
a  beacon-light  lustre. 

In  his  boots,  too,  he  falls  below  par.  Often,  when  he  has  not 
the  one  solitary  nickel,  he  is  obliged  to  walk  home,  and  his 
neat  patent-leathers,  a  size  too  small,  suffer  by  this  enforced 
economy.  They  were  cheap  in  the  beginning  and  they  spread 
and  crack  very  early  in  the  season.  But  their  owner,  study- 
ing them  earnestly,  thinks  they  can  hold  out  a  little  longer, 
buys  the  hat  that  his  fancy  craves,  and,  loitering  down  the 
avenue,  as  though  from  some  fashionable  club,  ogles  the  pass- 
ing women  with  his  most  bold  and  killing  glances  from  under 
its  modish  rim.  For  his  boutonniere,  too,  he  always  wears  a 
red  pink.  This  flower  never  changes.  It  is  not  always  the 
same  pink,  but  the  man  who  has  studied  the  devious  ways  of 
economy  soon  discovers  that  a  red  pink  can  be  made  to  last 
fresh  longer  than  any  other  flower  produced  by  this  fruitful 
earth.  The  cheap  swell  gets  it  in  its  dewy  youth  on  Sunday 
morning.  He  puts  it  in  water  every  night  with  sedulous  care, 
and,  on  Saturday  evening,  he  consigns  its  withered  shape, 
pale  and  shrunken,  to  the  oblivion  of  the  ash-barrel. 

His  inclination  to  hang  around  the  restaurants  at  meal- 
time, in  the  expectation  of  an  invitation  to  dine,  is  another 
sign  of  his  status  in  the  social  system.  Sometimes,  and  at 
rather  long  intervals,  some  good-natured  and  merry  fellow, 
who  finds  his  own  company  irksome,  and  would  rather  have 
even  a  cheap  swell  to  talk  to  than  eat  in  silence,  asks  the 
young  man  to  dine  with  him.  The  cheap  swell  accepts  with 
a  hungry  eagerness,  and  his  talk,  as  the  meal  progresses  and 
he  becomes  warmed  with  the  jovial  cheer,  is  as  amusing  as  a 
clever  comedy.  He  has  the  jargon  of  the  class  whom  he  apes 
at  his  tongue's  end,  and  fine  names  glide  into  his  speech  as 
easily  and  naturally  as  though  they  were  the  guides  of  his 
boyhood's  steps.  He  becomes  important  and  languid  and 
grandiose.  He  orders  about  the  waiter,  who  is  ready  to 
drop  poison  in  his  glass,  and  looks  at  the  women  sitting 
near  with  disparaging  hauteur  from  beneath  his  indolently 
drooping  lids.  When  the  meal  is  over  he  swaggers  away 
feeling  himself  a  great  man,  made  to  be  a  conqueror,  and  for 
weeks  after  he  hangs  about  more  persistently  than  ever,  on 
the  alert  for  another  invitation. 

The  source  of  his  money  is  rather  mysterious.  When  he 
is  a  harmless  member  of  a  species  that,  occasionally,  be- 
come exceedingly  dangerous,  he  generally  is  supported  by  an 
enraged  and  perplexed  father.  One  of  the  most  prominent 
of  all  the  cheap  swells  in  town  is  the  son  of  a  Bowery  hab- 
erdasher. The  boy,  without  being  a  downright  black  sheep, 
would  not  support  himself.  The  father,  furious,  but  not  dar- 
ing to  lose  sight  of  his  wretched  offspring,  gave  him  a 
monthly  pittance  and  sent  him  on  his  way.  Occasionally 
they  meet  and  indulge  in  angry  recriminations.  The  son 
sometimes  visits  the  paternal  hearth  and  begs  for  a  little 
more  money  to  clear  off  some  pressing  debts.  The  father, 
who  is  rather  proud  of  his  boy's  glittering  appearance  and 
aristocratic  ways,  accedes  to  the  demand.  His  son  does 
nothing  bad,  but  then  he  does  nothing  at  all.  The  extraor- 
dinary metier  that  he  chooses  to  assume  marks  him  as  a 
sort  of  mild  crank,  whom  you  can  not  incarcerate  in  jail  and 
yet  offends  you  roaming  at  large. 

The  most  melancholy  side  of  this  mania  is,  that  its  victims 
are  hardly  ever  cured  of  it.  Once  bitten  with  the  desire  to 
be  a  cheap  swell,  the  folly  never  departs.  For  years  some 
men  keep  up  the  farce,  struggling  and  striving  to  present  to 
the  world  the  appearance  they  cherish,  straining  every  nerve 
to  succeed  with  the  most  singularly  profitless  deceit.  Even 
when  they  fall  from  their  first  proud  position,  they  still  main- 
tain their  old  attitude.  They  retire  from  Fifth  Avenue  to 
Sixth  Avenue,  but  are  always  cheap  swells,  seeking,  in 
moldy  lodgings  and  grimy  restaurants,  to  impress  their  com- 
rades with  their  musty  splendor  and  their  endless  talk  of  the 
great  world  and  its  gay,  wild  ways.  VAN  GRYSE. 

New  York,  April  9,  1891. 


The  doctors  of  Berlin  have  agreed  that  in  future  their 
coachmen  shall  wear  white  hats,  so  that  a  doctor's  carriage 
may  always  be  immediately  distinguishable. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Bismarck  will  move  to  Berlin,  we  are  told,  having  taken 
two  large  houses  in  the  Koniggratzer-Strasse.  The  Hamburg 
Reform  announces  that  the  emperor  and  Prince  Bismarck 
will  dine  together  shortly  with  Count  von  WTaldersee  at 
Altona. 

Ex-Empress  Eugenie  has  been  sued  in  Bologna,  Italy,  for 
twenty-two  thousand  lire.  Dr.  Mattea,  a  lawyer,  is  the 
plaintiff,  and  declares  that  the  sum  is  due  him  for  arranging  a 
contract  between  the  ex-empress  and  the  Princess  Bacciochi; 
The  case  will  be  tried  May  5th.  A  subpeena  for  the  appear^ 
ance  of  the  ex-empress  has  been  issued  by  the  court. 

Lawrence  Barrett's  will  provides  that  each  of  his  three 
daughters  shall  be  paid  the  sum  of  one  thousand  six  hundred 
dollars  per  annum.  They  are  Mary  Agnes,  Baroness  von 
Roder,  of  Stuttgart  ;  Anna  Gertrude,  wife  of  Joseph  Andeiv 
son,  of  London  ;  and  Edith  Miltonia  Barrett.  The  net  income 
of  his  estate  goes  to  his  wife  so  long  as  she  remains  a  widow, 
If  she  marries,  she  is  to  have  only  one-third  of  the  net  in- 
come, and  the  remaining  two-thirds  is  to  be  divided  among 
the  daughters. 

One  very  rarely  hears  of  Arabi  Pasha,  whose  rebellion  led 
to  the  British  occupation  of  Egypt  about  nine  years  ago.  Ht 
is  alive  still — a  prisoner  of  England  on  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
He  and  his  companions  petitioned  the  other  day  for  leave  ft 
return  to  their  own  country,  on  the  ground  that  the  East  In- 
dian climate  was  prejudicial  to  their  health.  The  governor  ol 
Ceylon  was  instructed  to  have  a  medical  examination  made  ol 
the  exiles,  and  as  this  did  not  show  that  Arabi  and  the  res 
were  at  all  ill,  he  and  they  will  have  to  stay. 

A  son  of  Marshal  Bazaine  is  an  adjutant  in  the  Mexicai 
army,  and  he  does  not  rest  there  on  a  bed  of  roses  by  anj 
means.  He  has  just  been  released  after  four  months'  impris 
onment  on  a  charge  of  insubordination,  the  circumstances  it 
connection  with  it  showing  the  sort  of  trials  he  has  to  undergo 
He  was  superintending  the  erection  of  a  barrack,  and  a  cap 
tain  found  fault  with  his  work  and  spoke  disparagingly  of  hi! 
father,  who  commanded  the  army  of  invasion  under  Maxi 
milian.  The  young  man  replied  hotly,  and  hence  hi: 
arrest. 

A  wedding  that  excites  much  peculiar  interest  is  one  tha 
occurred  in  New  York  last  week,  when  Miss  Pomeroy  be 
came  Mrs.  John  Stevenson.  The  "happy  man  elect"  is  thl 
head-waiter  at  the  Murray  Hill  Hotel.  Miss  Pomeroy  i 
young,  pretty,  of  excellent  family  and  position,  and,  in  tht 
eyes  of  many,  the  possessor  of  a  still  more  unquestionabli 
charm— twenty  thousand  dollars  a  year  income.  John  Steven 
son,  who  is  a  quiet,  well-mannered  young  Scotchman,  ha; 
been  head-waiter  at  the  hotel  since  it  opened,  and  Mis 
Pomeroy  has  been  a  guest  there  for  the  same  length  of  time 
All  the  other  guests  manifest  the  most  vivid  interest  in  thi: 
romantic  love  affair. 

A  great  sensation  was  caused  in  St.  Petersburg  recently  bj 
the  suicide  of  Baron  von  Kaufmann,  adjutant  of  the  Cza 
and  son  of  the  conqueror  of  Samarkand.  The  baron  \va 
one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  Russian  society,  and  a  well 
known  sportsman.  While  sitting  in  a  restaurant,  a  shor 
time  ago,  the  young  cavalry  officer  became  involved  in  a  dis 
pute  with  an  infantry  officer  and  a  naval  lieutenant.  Thi 
dispute  ended  in  fisticuffs.  Kaufmann  had  severely  criticise* 
the  Russian  infantry.  Every  effort  was  made  to  keep  th< 
matter  secret.  That  was  impossible,  however,  and  Kauf 
mann,  fearing  that  his  career  would  be  ruined  in  case 
affair  became  the  subject  of  an  investigation,  decided  to 
an  end  to  his  life. 

The  death  of  Lord  Albemarle  removes  from  us  the  mos 
interesting  survivor  of  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Lord  Albe 
marie  was  a  boy  of  fifteen  as  he  sat,  an  ensign  in  the  Four 
teenth  Foot,  on  a  drum,  while  his  regiment  was  being  pellet 
with  round-shot,  which  every  now  and  then  plumped  into  1 
horse  or  a  man.  He  described  the  situation  very  graphical!)] 
when  he  said  that  it  reminded  him  of  Tom  Cribb's  word* 
when  he  was  preparing  for  a  fight  :  "  I  wish  it  was  fit."  Li 
Albemarle  later  lived  the  life  of  a  country  gentleman,  devi 
to  his  estate  in  Norfolk,  and  liking  nothing  better  than  a  qi 
amble  round  his  farms.  He  was  also  a  familiar  figure 
town  life,  and  was  to  the  last  a  sturdy,  healthy,  simple 
man,  full  of  stories  of  the  great  world  in  which  he  had  spenj 
his  youth  and  manhood.  He  was  a  regular  attendant  at 
famous  M  Waterloo  banquet,"  at  Apsley  House,  with  its  sol 
emn  toasts  and  stately  commemoration  of  the  great  leadBj 
and  the  men  who  had  fallen  in  the  fight. 

Prince  Aloys,  a  nephew  of  the  reigning  Prince  of  Lich- 
tenstein,  the  millionaire  candidate  of  the  anti-Semite-o 
Socialist-cum-Labor  party  for  mayor  of  Vienna,  is  one  of 
most  extraordinary  figures  in  European  politics,  and  pos& 
many  traits  in  common  with  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  Hi 
inaugurated  his  parliamentary  career  some  fifteen  years  a£l 
by  getting  himself  turned  out  of  Rome,  where  he  had  giver 
serious  offense  to  the  government  by  his  aggressive  champion 
ship  of  the  temporal  claims  of  the  Pope.  His  expulsion  re 
suited  in  his  election  to  the  leadership  of  the  Clerical  an* 
I  Feudal  parties  in  the  imperial  legislature.  About  a  yea 
I  ago,  he  was  forced  to  abandon  his  chieftainship  of  the  Feudal 
I  party  by  his  marriage  with  a  divorced  lady  of  humble  birth 
For  a  time  he  withdrew  from  politics.  But,  three  month 
1  ago,  he  suddenly  reappeared  in  the  arena  as  an  enthusiast!' 
friend  of  socialism,  of  labor,  and,  above  all,  of  anti-Semitism 
A  grand  seigneur,  an  aristocrat  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers 
and  the  possessor  of  immense  landed  estates,  he  distinguishe< 
himself  by  his  bitter  invective  of  capital  and  by  his  animos 
ity  to  the  Hebrew  race.  During  the  course  of  the  recen 
parliamentary  election,  to  which  he  devoted  more  than  twi 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  he  went  so  far,  on  several  occa 
sions,  as  to  incite  the  populace  to  expel  all  the  Jews  fron 
Vienna  and  to  pillage  their  great  banks  and  financial  estab 
lishments. 
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:■    PARISIAN    NOTES. 

"Parisina's"  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 

Anarchy  reigns  at  the  present  moment  in  the  French  sport- 
ing world,  and  the  mass  of  betting  men — aye,  and  betting 
women,  too,  who  have  increased  at  a  formidable  rate  within 
the  last  few  years  in  Paris — are  in  consternation.  I  told  you 
some  months  ago  about  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  the 
government  for  the  repression  of  betting  away  from  the  race- 
courses. Well,  now  the  Chamber  has  made  no  bones  about 
it  and  has  purely  and  simply  suppressed  betting  altogether, 
under  any  form  whatsoever  !  Just  picture  the  dismay  of  the 
bourgeois  who  got  quite  into  the  habit  of  spending  his  Sunday 
afternoons  at  Longchamps  or  Auteuil  (where  the  steeple- 
chases are  held),  and,  staking  his  ten  francs,  sometimes  twenty, 
or  even  two  or  three  "  louis ;' — the  gold  pieces  are  still  "  louis," 
spite  of  republics,  in  betting  parlance — when  very  flush  of 
money.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  this  violent  and  whole- 
sale putting  down  of  betting  is  quite  advisable.  But  let  me 
tell  you  how  it  came  about  that  our  paternal  government  sud- 
denly turned  out  so  virtuous  in  its  decrees. 

You  will  remember  that  a  certain  amount  of  the  proceeds 
of  the  Pari  Mutuel — two  per  cent,  by  the  way — was  put 
aside  for  charity.  At  first,  this  percentage  did  not  give  much, 
so  there  was  no  difficulty  in  the  minister  himself  distributing 
some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  dollars.  Of  late,  however,  bet- 
ting has  become  such  a  universal  passion  among  little  and 
great,  that  last  year  the  fund  to  be  employed  for  charitable 
purposes  amounted  to  very  near  a  million  dollars.  The  poor 
minister  seemed  actually  afraid  of  having  such  a  lump  of 
gold  confided  to  his  care ;  in  these  days,  people  are  so 
apt  to  be  suspicious  about  the  way  in  which  ministers, 
or  anybody,  distribute  large  sums  they  may  have  mo- 
mentarily in  their  keeping.  M.  Constans,  at  any  rate, 
would  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  partition  of  this  five  mill- 
ions of  francs,  and  accordingly  asked  the  Chamber  to  decide 
in  what  way  the  money  was  to  be  employed.  The  Chamber 
refused  to  rule,  by  a  vote  of  parliament,  matters  which  ought, 
it  said,  to.  have  been  settled  by  a  mere  ministerial  decree. 
Thereupon,  M.  Constans  declared  that  as  neither  he  nor  the 
Chamber  would  have  anything  to  do  with  the  Pari  Mutuel 
money,  the  Pari  Mutuel  would  cease  to  exist ;  for  it  appears 
that  any  sort  of  betting  is  illegal  in  France,  by  a  law  dating 
from  1836,  and,  therefore,  it  could  only  subsist  so  long  as  the 
government  .officially  tolerated  it,  by  employing  part  of  the 
money  itself  for  charity.  What  a  muddle  things  seem  to 
have  been  in  !  The  government,  it  seems  to  me,  has  been 
breaking  its  own  laws,  or  those  of  its  predecessors,  ever  since 
1887,  when  the  Pari  Mutuel  was  established. 

About  five  or  six  members  spoke  in  the  Chamber  with 
virtuous  indignation  against  the  passion  for  gambling  nowa- 
days so  prevalent,  and,  of  course,  were  greatly  laughed  at  by 
the  papers  as  "  Les  hommes  vertueux."  But,  looking  upon 
the  subject  seriously,  is  it  not  a  little  absurd  to  hope  to  put 
down  gambling  by  violent  laws  ?  Everybody  knows  that 
people  will  bet  somehow,  whether  it  is  against  the  law  or  no. 
A  more  serious  objection  to  be  made  is  that  hundreds  of  poor 
people  lived  by  the  races,  quite  honestly,  too  ;  for  instance, 
the  coachmen,  the  drivers  of  the  big  wagonettes,  that  took 
fifty  people  each  twice  or  three  times  a  week  to  the  different 
race-courses,  the  employees  of  the  Pari  Mutuel,  of  which  it 
is  said  twelve  hundred  have  been  put  suddenly  out  of  work 
by  the  new  measure.  Lastly,  it  is  urged  by  the  opposers  of 
the  novel  arrangement  that  the  suppression  of  betting  will 
effectually  "  do  "  for  horse-racing,  as  it  will,  of  course,  in  a 
great  measure,  and  that  proprietors  will  no  more  want  to 
spend  money  on  breeding  horses  and  keeping  up  wildly  ex- 
pensive studs.  And  one  must  not  forget  that  the  race-horses, 
when  too  old  to  run,  are  used  as  stallions  for  breeding  the 
horses  used  by  the  cavalry,  which  are,  in  this  manner,  ob- 
tained at  a  low  rate.  If  the  proprietors  of  studs  cease  to  take 
any  interest  in  racing,  the  French  army  will  have  to  get  their 
cavalry  mounts  from  Austria  and  Germany.  I  think  it  very 
likely  that  by  thus  appealing  to  the  patriotism  of  the 
ministers,  the  devotees  of  racing  will  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing some  modification  in  the  decree  that  puts  an  end 
to  their  favorite  sport.  Of  course  lovers  of  the  turf 
look  upon  the  decree  as  next  to  infamous.  Still,  everybody 
must  admit  that  to  allow  poor  workmen  to  spend  all  their 
money  in  fruitless  attempts  to  enrich  themselves  by  a  sudden 
stroke  of  luck,  was  most  inadvisable.  Why  do  they  not  make 
it  so  expensive  a  pleasure  to  bet  that  only  rich  men,  who  can 
afford  to  lose  a  few  hundreds  once  or  twice  a  week,  would  be 
able  to  indulge  in  it  ?  That  is  what  is  done  in  England,  and 
I  daresay  they  will  end  by  establishing  a  betting-ring  at 
Longchamps  and  Autueil,  with  an  entry  fee  of  ten  or  fifteen 
dollars.  By-the-bye,  here  is  the  last  decision  of  the  ministers 
with  regard  to  the  betting  question.  They  seem  most  embar- 
rassed as  to  how  to  act.  The  minister  of  justice,  M.  Follieres, 
in  his  speech  before  the  parliamentary  commission,  said  that 
betting  "  appeared  "  to  him  legal  as  long  as  it  was  not  a  game 
of  chance — i.  *.,  as  long  as  one  bet  on  the  race-course.  But, 
in  reality,  nothing  is  yet  decided.  The  commission  have  de- 
termined to  interview  upon  the  question  the  presidents  of  the 
five  racing  societies,  and  that  is  all. 

Talking  of  gambling,  the  fever  of  the  gaming-table  has 
reached  even  the  little  republic  of  Andorra,  perched  up  on  the 
Pyrenees,  and  which  forms  by  itself  a  small  state,  though 
under  the  suzerainty  of  France.  Perhaps  you  heard  of  a  rev- 
olution that  was  enacted  there  a  few  years  ago  and  which  was 
quelled  by  a  company  of  French  soldiers.  The  cause  of  it 
was  a  society  got  up  for  introducing  roulette-tables  in  Andorra. 
The  president  objected  and  the  company  therefore  upset  the 
president.  Now  a  new  society,  with  the  same  object,  is  being 
instituted,  and  the  question  is  whether  M.  Carnot  will  let  the 
hitherto  austere  and  poor  Andorrans  corrupt  themselves  with 
gaming,  or  interfere  and  incur  thereby  their  deep  displeasure. 

The  Paris  jockey  Club  seems  to  be  in  rather  a  difficult  sit- 
uation. The  committee  talked  of  an  increase  in  the  entrance 
fee,  so  as  to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  the  budget,  but  that 
measure  has  proved  ineffectual,  for  no  new  member  has  offered 


himself  for  the  last  four  months.  The  eating,  too,  of  the 
members  is  expensive.  Just  lately  the  Due  of  Fitz-James — 
one  would  not  think  that  was  a  French  title — has  resigned  his 
post  of  chief  of  the  commissariat  department.  By-the-bye, 
I  must  explain  that,  in  French  clubs,  one  of  the  members  is 

!  chosen  to  superintend  all  the  food  arrangements,  and  get  the 
best  out  of  the  sum  the  clubs  think  fit  to  devote  to  their  inner 

j  man.  The  unfortunate  commissaire  de  table  has,  of  course, 
in  the  first  place,  to  serve  up  dinners  succulent  enough  to 
tickle  the  jaded  palates  which  modern  French  swells  love  to 
pretend  they  possess,  and  often  do.  But  that  is  not  all :  a 
great  percentage  of  the  members  are  gouty,  dyspeptic,  etc., 
and  storm  and  fume  when  the  daily  menu  contains  some 
eminently  fatal  dish.  To  steer  among  these  innumerable 
shoals  was  what  the  Due  de  Fitz-James  apparently  did  not 
manage  to  do.  -  Moreover,  though  during  his  reign  the  eating 
was  good,  it  was  not  cheap,  and  he  found  it  necessary  to 
spend  a  trifle  more-  than  the  sum  allotted — just  five  thousand 
dollars.  The  committee  objected  forcibly,  and  a  split  was  the 
result.  Once  they  tried  the  experiment  of  taking  a  chef 
from  Bignon's.  So  long  as  they  ate  of  his  cooking  they  were 
quite  satisfied  ;  but  the  day  the  bill  came  in,  how  they  re- 
gretted those  delicious  dinners  !  It  must  be  remarked  that 
what  each  member  pays  for  his  dinner,  when  he  eats  at  his 
club,  does  not  go  far  toward  defraying  the  expenses.  The 
price  is  always  fixed,  and  nowhere  *s  higher  than  ten  francs 
— at  some  clubs  it  is  only  four  for  lunrh  and  six  for  dinner — 
and  when .  some  cooks  are  paid  forty  thousand  francs,  with 
"  gratifications,"  out  of  which  they  "  find  "  "everything,  or,  at 
least,  endeavor  to  do  so,  for  they  generally  go  over,  you  may 
expect  that  a  goodly  part  of  the  club's  funds  is  devoted 
to  such  gastronomic  pleasures.  A  minimum  number  of 
dinners,  too,  is  guaranteed  by  the  club  ;  that  is,  if  one  day 
the  diners  are  below  the  number,  the  difference  is  paid  in 
cash  to  the  cook.  The  subventions  to  the  cook  varies  with 
the  clubs  ;  at  some  it  is  five  thousand  dollars  ;  at  others, 
six.  Any  member  can  invite  friends — in  a  special  room  re- 
served for  guests  ;  and  lately,  at  one  of  the  clubs,  a  very  cozy 
dinner  was  given  by  a  member  to  some  ladies,  when  the  en- 
tire table-cloth  was  covered  with  Russian  violets. 

Paris,  March  26,  1891.  Parisina 


In  his  "  Les  Origines  de  la  France  Contemporaine,"  M. 
Taine  gives  a  number  of  anecdotes  illustrating  the  marvelous 
intellectual  grasp  and  mental  power  of  the  first  Napoleon. 
The  historian  says  that  "  Napoleon  had  in  his  mind  three 
atlases,  each  of  large  proportions,  distinct,  and  kept  carefully 
up  to  date.  The  first,  of  a  military  character,  contained  an 
enormous  collection  of  maps  on  the  minutest  scale,  with  a 
plan  of  all  fortresses,  on  which  were  marked  the  positions  of 
all  his  forces  by  sea  and  land,  his  regiments,  batteries,  arse- 
nals, magazines,  and  all  appliances  of  war.  The  second  con- 
tained a  complete  account  of  all  the  finances  of  the  empire, 
receipts,  and  expenditures,  together  with  his  whole  adminis- 
trative staffs  senators,  deputies,  ministers,  prefects,  bishops, 
professors,  and  judges.  The'third  was  a  gigantic  biographical 
and  moral  dictionary,  in  which  the  lives  and  characters  of  all 
those  with  whom  he  had  or  was  likely  to  come  in  contact 
were  carefully  described."  While  he  was  concluding  a  peace 
with  Austria  at  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  he  was  "  writing 
at  the  same  time  on  the  Walcheren  expedition,  the  right  of 
the  state  to  public  lands,  on  naval  expeditions  to  the 
colonies,  on  the  budget  of  the  year,  on  the  number  of 
arms  in  the  public  arsenals,  on  composing  treatises  about 
the  art  of  war,  and  the  history  of  the  Papal  See, 
about  minute  ecclesiastical  arrangements."  While  at  Schoen- 
brunn, too,  he  superintended  "  the  course  of  public  works 
in  France  and  Italy,  turning  his  attention  at  one  time 
to  the  dykes  of  the  Parmesan,  at  another  to  the  bridges  and 
quays  of  Lyons."  Segur  once  made  a  careful  report  of  the 
condition  of  all  the  fortifications  on  the  north  coast  of 
France.  "  1  have  read  your  accounts,"  said  Napoleon  ; 
"they  are  exact.  Nevertheless,  you  have  forgotten  two  four- 
pounders  at  Ostend  ;  they  are  on  the  high  road  behind  the 
town."  In  1809.  Napoleon  said  to  Roederer  :  "I  am  al- 
ways at  work.  I  reflect  a  great  deal.  If  I  seem  always 
ready  to  answer  every  question,  and  to  meet  every  difficulty, 
it  is  because  before  undertaking  anything  I  have  reflected 
long  over  it.  ...  I  am  always  at  work — at  dinner  and  at  the 
theatre.  At  night  I  get  up  to  work.  Last  night  I  got  up  at 
two,  sat  down  in  an  arm-chair  before  the  fire,  and  read  my 
army  returns,  which  the  minister  of  war  sent  me  yesterday 
evening.  I  found  twenty  mistakes,  the  whole  of  which  I 
have  sent  to  the  minister,  who  is  now  occupied  in  correcting 
them."" 


Dr.  Mortimer  Granville,  of  London,  has  cabled  this  formula 
for  the  grip  to  the  Chicago  heatth  department :  "  Dr.  Morti- 
mer Granville  begs  physicians  to  try  five  grains  camphor  in 
twenty  minims  tincture  of  iodine  and  one  dram  of  glycerine, 
with  syrup,  frequently,  for  influenza.  Strong  meat  juice  is 
also  recommended.  No  antipyrine."  With  the  statement 
that  the  doctor  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  physicians  of  the 
day,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  the  grip  last  year  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  subject,  the  Chicago 
health  officer  gives  the  formula  to  the  public  without  recom- 
mendation. 

■•  m  fc- 

Members  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  have  little  to 
complain  of  in  comparison  with  their  colleagues  in  London. 
It  is  said  that  some  two  hundred  members  of  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  are  resigning,  because  of  their  inability  or 
indisposition  to  pay  the  annual  subscription  of  thirty  guineas. 
About  two  hundred  clerks  are  also  to  be  withdrawn.  This  is 
described  as  "  rather  a  striking  sign  of  hard  times." 


About  twelve  months  ago,  the  editor  of  Light,  the  principal 
spiritualistic  journal  in  London,  received  an  anonymous  dona- 
tion of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling  for  the  support  of  his 
paper.  The  other  day,  another  donation  of  the  same  amount 
came  apparently  from  the  same  quarter,  but  the  donor  re- 
mains entirely  unknown. 


DOWN    GRADE. 

A  Glimps.  of  Life  in  the  California  Redwoods. 

Ben  was  water-shnger  for  the  mule  team. 

A  water-slinger  is  an  important  person  in  a  wood's  crew. 
His  business  is  to  temper  the  surface  of  the  steep,  clay  roads 
down  which  the  logs  are  hauled,  and  he  greases  the  skids 
over  which  they  pass  on  the  more  level  grades. 

Now,  Ben  was  adroit  with  grease-swab  and  water-bucket, 
and  he  got  ninety-five  dollars  a  month  and  board  for  his 
dexterity  ;  and  Ben  was  square-shouldered  and  good-look- 
ing, and  he  was  lithe  as  a  cat.  At  step-dancing  he  was  au 
fait,  and  he  had  quite  a  pretty  tenor  voice,  and  could  sing 
old-fashioned  ditties,  to  dirge-like  tunes,  in  a  way  that  pleased 
all  hands  and  the  cook. 

From  where  they  were  getting  out  the  logs  to  the  landing 
was  just  a  mile — a  long  haul  in  the  wQods  ;  and  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  the  distance  that  they  used  mules  in  preference  to 
oxen  on  this  road,  because  the  former  can  go  further  and 
faster,  with  less  fatigue,  than  the  latter. 

The  team  made  five  trips  a  day,  with  from  five  to  eight 
logs  each  trip  ;  that  is,  provided  they  had  no  bad  luck  in  the 
way  of  getting  "Nstalled"  up  there  on  the  flat,  which  necessi- 
tated their  u«'  ^Jjng  and  proceeding  with  half  the  load  to 
some  easy  '  Jjg  place,  there  to  unhook  and  come  back 
and  get  thev^  i  This,  however,  was  seldom,  for  Ben  was  the 
prince  of  watefslingers  and  kept  the  road  in  going  order. 

The  teamster  was  old — too  old  for  the  lightning  business  of 
skipping. down  a  steep  hill  after  a  trotting  team  of  lively 
mules,  with  a  load  behind,  that  can  not  be  stopped  before  it 
reaches  the  level.  He  was  one  of  the  "has  beens."  He  had 
piloted  a  prairie-schooner  across  the  plains,  away  back  in  the 
fifties,  and  he  had  freighted  in  the  Sierras,  '■  when  freightin' 
was  freightin',"  and  he  had  "drew stage,"  when  a  stage-driver 
"  'mounted  to  somethin' "  ;  but  now,  although  skilled  in  the 
art  of  persuading  mules,  his  day  was  o'er.  Ben  was  as  good 
a  whip  as  the  teamster. 

It  is  morning — the  team  passed  up  the  road  half  an  hour 
ago  and  should  be  returning  now,  with  their  first  load.  Ah, 
here  they  come — just  over  the  brow  of  the  steep  pitch.  It  is 
a  pretty  sight — the  ten  trim  animals,  with  their  roached  manes 
and  tasseled  tails,  and  neat,  simple  harness,  making  the  turn. 

But  what  is  that  which  glistens  snake-like  in  the  sunlight, 
right  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  half  way  up  the  ascent  ?  The 
hoops  of  the  barrel  that  catches  the  seepage  from  the  bank 
have  given  away,  and  now  the  narrowest  and  steepest  place 
on  the  long  road  is  slippery  as  ice  with  the  escaped  water. 

The  team  makes  the  turn.  The  riding-sides  of  the  logs 
were  wetted  enough,  up  there  on  the  flat,  to  send  them  clear 
down  this  pitch  without  applying  more  water  ;  so  Ben  has  his 
bucket  filled  with  dry  dirt,  which  he  scatters  by  handfuls  in 
front  of  the  huge  leading  log,  while  the  teamster  manipulates 
the  long  jerk-line.  They  do  not  see  the  little  shining  stream 
until  the  change  of  sound  from  the  leaders'  hoofs,  as  they 
strike  the  moistened  clay,  calls  attention  to  it.  In  a  moment, 
both  men  realize  that  they  are  in  for  it  this  time  surely,  for 
the  load  can  not  be  stopped  now.  The  old  man,  with  a 
mighty  oath,  urges  the  team  on,  and  Ben  throws  all  the  re- 
maining contents  of  his  bucket  on  to  the  miry  spot.  The 
leading  log  reaches  it,  and  lunges  forward  until  the  chain, 
coupling  her  with  number  two,  draws  tight.  Number  two 
then  reaches  it,  and  does  the  same  with  number  three,  and  so 
on  along  the  load,  each  moistened  log  being  checked  in  its 
forward  movement  by  the  comparatively  dry-bottomed  one 
behind,  until  they  are  all  wetted.  Then  they  close  up,  in  turn, 
with  an  ominous  butting  sound,  which  the  mules  know  from 
experience  means  a  chase,  and  they  "  light "  out  accordingly 
at  a  swinging  trot.  Their  gait  is  too  fast  for  the  teamster, 
but  not  fast  enough  for  the  following  logs.  He  stubs  his  toe 
against  a  little  root,  and,  falling  headlong,  drops  the  long  line, 
and  is  out  of  the  race.  Ben  never  changes  his  rapid  step, 
but  throws  his  now  useless  bucket  over  the  bank,  reaches 
down  and  seizes  the  line,  takes  in  the  slack,  throwing  the  coil 
over  his  shoulder,  lariat  fashion,  and  then,  with  a  grand  dash, 
he  reaches  the  side  of  the  near  mule  in  the  chain-span,  grabs 
the  hames  with  his  left,  and  swings  himself  a-straddle.  Now 
that  he  is  "  up,"  he  cuffs  his  mount  with  his  left  heel,  and 
he  slaps  the  off-mate  back  of  the  ears  with  his  mud-stained 
hat,  just  to  madden  her.  Both  animals  spring  forward,  bunch- 
ing up  the  team,  and  now  Ben  calls  to  the  leaders,  and,  as  I 
think  back,  I  can  hear  his  clear,  young  voice,  with  its  tremor 
of  entreaty,  ringing  through  the  woods  : 

«  M — o — o — lly  !  L — 0 — o  !  Oh  !  you — long-eared — 
darlin's  !     Get  into  them  collars  ! " 

And  they  knew  what  was  wanted  of  them.  Had  he  not 
made  much  ot  them  in  the  stables  ?  Did  they  ever  want  for 
feed  or  bedding  at  his  hands  ?  And  now,  when  he  calls  to 
them,  will  they  not  respond  with  all  the  will  and  understand- 
ing of  their  knowing  nature  ?  They  fairly  charged  forward 
at  a  runaway  gallop.  Then  he  swore  most  fluently  at  the 
slower,  less-favored  lake  and  Jim,  in  the  swing,  and  with 
mingled  prayers  and  curses  called  on  each  and  all  to  run  as 
they  had  never  run  before.  How  the  whiriletrees  and 
double-trees  rattled  and  the  trace-chains  jingled  and  the 
trampling  of  the  many  feet  and  the  hissing  sound  of  the  slimy 
snake  of  logs  behind  ! 

It  was  a  wild  race,  but  the  mules  reached  the  skid-road  first 
and  won  it. 

When  the  steady  draught  has  tightened  all  the  rigging, 
Ben  draws  rein,  stops  the  team,  and,  dismounting,  waits  for 
the  old  man. 

He  arrives,  at  last,  walking  quite  leisurely. 

"  How  did  you  make  out,  up  there  on  the  grade?"  says 
Ben. 

"  Just  did  manage  to  roll  out  o'  the  way  o'  the  logs  in 
time,"  says  he  ;  and,  continuing,  "they  come  down  the  hill 
like  the  mill-tail  o'  hell,  didn't  they  ?  "  Then  he  gathered  up 
the  lines  and  started  the  team,  while  Ben  picked  up  the  grease- 
can  and  swab  from  their  resting-place  by  the  little  limb  fire 
under  the  bank,  and  went  to  lathering  skids  as  if  n 
happened.  B\i 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


April  20.   1801. 


LITERARY    NOTES.    J 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Zola's  works  show  no  diminution  in  populawr. 
"  L' Argent,"  his  last,  has  reached  already  a  sale  & 
66,000  copies.  His  first  venture,  "La 'Fortune  des 
Rougon,"  sold  22,000;  the  "  Curee,"  33,000;  the 
"Ventre  de  Paris,"  30,000;  the  "Conquete  de 
Plassans,"  22,000  ;  the  "  Faute  de  l'Abbe  Mouret," 
44,000 ;  "  Son  Excellence  Rougon,"  21., 000 ; 
"Assommoir,"  which  stamped  his  success,  117.,- 
000;  "  Une  Page  d'Amour,"  70,000;  "Nana" 
sold  155,000;  the  "  Bfite  Humaine,"  83.000;  "Pot" 
Bouille,"  75,000  ;  the  "Joie  de  Vivre,"  44,000  ; 
"Germinal,"  83,000;  "  L'CEuvre,"  50,000;  "La 
Terre,-"  94,000  ;  and  "  Le  Reve,"  77,000^  The  en-' 
tire  literary  labor  of  Zola,*not  including  ' '  L'Argent " 
and  some  inferior  compositions  of  his  youth,  is- 
represented  by  a  s^ale  of  1,67*5,000  volumes.  He 
receives,  on  an  average,  about  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  his  books,  while1  their  sale  to  the  newspapers 
in  feuilleion  form  before 'publication  brings  hira  in 
six  thousand  dollars  for  each.      " 


Tvl.  A.         :■  been  issued  in  the  Questions  of  the  Day 
Sltic-;        Wished  by   G.    P.    Putnam's   Sons,   New 
by  the  ].  Dewing  Company  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

-William  Dean  Howells's  novels,  "A  Hazard  of 
New  Fortunes"  and  "Annie  Kilburn,"  are  the  ini- 
tial volumes  of  a  new  series  of  the  Franklin  Square 
Library  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 
and  75  cents,  respectively. 

"Chapters  on  the  Theory  and  History  of  Bank- 
ing," by  Professor  Charles  F.  Dunbar,  of  Harvard, 
explains  the  ordinary  'operations  of  banking,  with 
something  of  the  history  oT  the  great  banks  and 
banking  systems.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  J.  Dewi 
pany  ;  price^  $1.25. 

■  Knowledge   is   tha   title    of  a   montfiqjfmkgazinS 


younger  sister  confesses  her  love,  whereat  the  widow 

says : 

"_'  You  were  not  all  unhappy,  loving  so  ! 

I  with  a  difference  wore  my  weight  of  woe. 
My  lord  was  he.     It  was  my  cruel  lot, 
My  hell  to  love  him— for  he  loved  me  not ! ' 

"  Then  came  a  silence.     Suddenly  like  death 
The  truth  flashed  on  them,  and  each  held  her  "breath — .- 
A  flash  of  light  whereby  they  both,  were  slain, 
She  that  was  loved  and  she  ihat'loved  in  vain  \ " 
"  At  the*  Funeral  of  a  Mii^r  Poet"  is  a  protest 
against   naturalism  ;  the  poem"'. entitled  "Lines  on 
Sargent's  Portrait  of  Edwin    Bor-ih  "  is  a  model  of 
felicitous  .encomium  ;  "  The.  Smpman's  Tale"  is  at 
once  powerful  in  conception  and  polished  in  diction 
—and  so  they  run,  each  deserving  only  of  praise. 
PublishedVby  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 


The  first  (April)  number  of  the  Americanizi 
— tion  of  The  Review  of  Reviews,  is  published 
Albert  Shaw  this  week.     It  is  printed  from  ly/ 
up  in  this  country,  and  with  its  improved  typogfal 
ical  dress  and  new  cover  desij^Jnakes  a  much  mol 
presentable  appearance  than  Ige'  EngHjjh  edition 

The  Due  de  Brogliebjjs  placed  the  original  man- 
uscript of  the  Talleyrand  memoirs  in  the  hands  fflSj 
Calmann  Levy,  the  publisher,  in  order  to  show  *ne 
public  that  they  were  written  by  M".  Bacouflr  hirnfti 
sej&and  not  by  "  Gyp,"  the  novelist  afid.  journalist, 
otherwise  known  as  the  Comtesse  de  JJgarter'Juin-. 
ville.  Mr.  Frederic  cabled  to  the  Times  that  the 
question  of  the  bool^s  authenticity  "will 'probably 
go  into  history  where'  it  stan'ds  to-day — that  is  to 
say,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  character  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  or  the  authorship  of  the  Junius  let- 
ters, or  the  identity  of  the  Man  of  the  Iron  Mask, 
with  everybody  free  to  believe  what  he  likes." 

The  following  about  Minnesota  law-making  is 
from  the  New  York  World  : 

"The  Minnesota  legislature  seems,  disposed  to  undertake 
the  large  task  of  editing  all  the  newspapers  in.  that  State. 
The  senate  has  passed  a  bill  requiring  that  every  article,  re- 
port, and  paragraph  published  in  a  newspaper  shall  be  signed 
with  full  names  by  every  man  who  has  had  any  hand  in  writ- 
ing or  editing  it,  and  making  anonyio&ya  crime.  What 
most  captivates  the  imagination  in  contemplating  a  measure 
of  this  kind  is  the  extraordinary  appearance-1- its  enforcement 
would  give  to  a  newspaper.  An  innocent  little  three-line. 
paragraph,  directing  the  street  commissioner's  attention  to  the 
failure  of  a  contractor  to  remove  the  ashes  promptly  from  a 
neglected  block,  must  be  signed  by  John  Muzzlethwaite  John- 
son Boggs,  the  man  who  originally  wrote  it  at  a  column's 
length ;  by  Isidor  Montgomery  Smithkins,  the  city  editor 
who  cut  it  down  to  lialf  a  column  :  by  Ecastus,  Lafayette  de 
Francois  Tod,  John  Weslejr  Sims,  and  De  Witt  Clinton 
Sowerby,  who  successively  boiled  it  down,  and  finally  by 
John  Hapgood,  the  managing-editor,  who  cut  out  a  super- 
fluous adjective  at  the  last  moment." 

Mr.  John  Murray,  Jr.,  told  the  banqueters  at  the 
recent  Booksellers'  Trade  Dinner,  in  London,  that 
individual  authors  now  make  larger  sums  than  ever 
before,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  greater  pov- 
erty and  distress  ;  there  is  greater  research  on  indi- 
vidual subjects  and  a  greater  degree  of  slovenliness  ; 
there  is  keener  criticism  on  all  that  is  published  and 
yet  more  worthless  productions  appear  ;  there  is 
greater  education  and  less  discrimination  among  the 
public  ;  books  are  cheaper  than  ever  and  yet  indi- 
vidual books  sell  for  fabulous  prices.  These  are 
some  of  the  paradoxes  of  literature. 

Andrew  Lang,  discussing  a  phase  of  "  Mere  In- 
dolent Curiosity  "  in  Longman's,  says  : 

"  We  may  be  very  much  interested  in  literature,  and  yet 
not  interested  in  the,  right  way.  An  American  critical  paper 
has  lately  been  asking  authors,  far  and  wide,  to  tell  it  wluzt 
t}iey  are  working  at.  Surely,  this  is  being  interested  in  the 
wrong  way,  and  spying  at  'half-done  work.'  This  is  mere 
indolent  curiosity.  The  people  who  will  read  a  paragraph 
about  work  that  is  a-doing,  will  probably  never  glance  at  it 
when  it  is  done.  There  is  a  Boston  journal  called  the  A  tctiior, 
wherein  one  reads  that  one  has  reviewed  a  novel  one  never 
even  heard  of,  and  that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  is  believed  not 
to  be  Mr.  Bruce,  now  at  Duxbury,  Mass.  So  much  the 
worse  for  Mr.  Kipling;  he  could  not  be  pirated  if  he  were 
Mr.  Bruce,  of  Duxbury,  Mass.  Also,  one  learns  that  Mrs. 
Eudora  S.  Bumstead  lives  at  Beatrice,  Neb.,  and  that  Gen- 
eral Lew  Wallace  writes  'a  small,  neat  hand,'  whereas 
Mr.  Ibsen  does  not  do  so,  and  Mrs.  Ibsen  has  to  copy 
his  books  out ;  and  that  Mr.  Gladstone  makes  mar- 
ginalia on  all  his  books,  which  is  more  interesting. 
Moreover,  we  are  informed  that  Kirk  Munroe,  '  the  in- 
teresting juvenile  writer,  is  passing  the  winter  at  Cam- 
bridge," which  makes  one  marvel  how  young  Mr.  Mun- 
roe is,  and  that  Arlo  Bates  will  return  to  his  editorial  chair, 
and  that  Murat  Halstead  has  a  dozen  pencils  sharpened  for 
him  day  by  day,  and  that  the  Queen  of  Roumania  lights  her 
own  lamp  (no  vicarious  pencil-sharpening  for  her  majesty), 
and  that  '  Edith  Thomas  writes  her  sonnets  in  the  middle  of 
a  little  square  of  paper,'  not  at  the  bottom,  or  on  one  margin, 
nor  diagonally,  but  in  the  middle,  and  that  a  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  does  not  think  Lord  Tennyson's 
clothes  fit  well,  and  that  '  May  Agnes  Fleming  was  born  a 
'  blue-nose,'  and  that  '  Hamilton  Aide  (sic)  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  to  be  met  with  in  London,'  and  that  a  young 
lady  only  makes  one  hundred  pounds  a  year  'for  all  her 
poetical  work.'  Some  will  say  '  but  that  is  poetry.'  Others 
would  like  to  read  it  first.  All  this  is  sehr  intercssant,  is  it 
not  V  and  to  know  these  things  is  to  be  literary  after  the  man- 
ner of  Cathos  and  Madelon  in  '  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,"' 

"  A  Dead  Man's  Diary,"  an  English  book  which 
made  a  hit  last  year  when  it  appeared  in  serial  form, 
and  is  now  in  its  third  edition,  proves  to  have  been 
written  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  who  collaborated 
with  Mr.  Locker  on  the  new  edition  of  "  Lyra 
Elegantiarum." 

New  Publications. 

"A  Social  Meteor,"  a  novel  of  American  society, 

by  Clement  R.   Markley,  has  been   issued  in   the 

Primrose  Series  published  by  Street  &  Smith,  New 

York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Tariff  Primer:  The  Effects  of  Protection 
1  pon  the  Farmer  and  Laborer,"  by  Porter  Sherman, 
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'Two.  excellent  scJiboLbooife' recently    issued    are! 

• ."  Appleton's  School  Physics, '-vedi\ed  by 'Dr.  John 
D.  Quackenbos,  embracing  the  results  of  the  '.most 
reeent  researches  in  the  several  departments  biTiat-^ 
ural  philosophy  ;  and  "Advanced  Lessons  in  En- 
glish Grammar,"  by  W.  H.  Maxwell,  "  Published  by 
the  American  Book  Company, 'New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.20  and  60  cents,  respec- 
tively. 


fff  The  Reader's  Guide  in  Economic,  Social,  and 
Political  Science,"  edited  by  R.  R.  Bowker  and 
George  lies,  is  a. classified  bibliography  of^Amerii 
can,  English,  FrenHji',  and  German  works,  with  de- 
scriptive notes,  author,  title,  and  subject  index, 
courses  of  reading,  college  courses,  etc,  Published 
for  tb*  Society  for  Political  Education  by  G.  P. 
PutnarnitJSons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  -the  book- 
severs  ;  price  :  cloth,  $i.oo:;  paper,  50  cents.. 


'  v-       Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
'""  Julian 'Ralph,  the  well  known   New  York  news- 
paper man  who  was  recently  in  this  city  on  a  mis- 
sion.from  the#Harpers,  is  probably  as  well  fitted  to 
speak  about-the  affairs  of  the  New  York  newspaper 
world  as  any  other  man  in  the  business.     He  writes 
an.  interesting1  letter  on  this  subject  to  the  Providence 
Journal,  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the  vari- 
ous papers  and  their  outlook.     In  the  course  of  his 
letter;  by  the  way,  he  predicts  that  Mr.  William  R. 
Hearst  is  soon  to  enter  the^daily  newspaper  field  in 
New  York!    -We  omit  this,  for  the  reason   that  we 
have  it  on  good  authority  that  Mr.  Hearst  intends 
to  remain  in  Sfon  Francisco  and  devote *him self  to 
'the  Exampfcer  and  the  erection  of  its  new  building  ; 
The  latest- arrival  in  the  journalistic  field  is  Howard  Car- 
_._s -Recorder,  and  only  a  few  days  older  is  Frank  Munsey's 
'o?itutcitt,:   On  the  tapis  is  talk  of  Bill   Brown's  Morning 
_  ,/ews ;  sti^another,  which  is  popularly  considered  as  James 
fS.   CtarksoVs  Republican;  yet  another,   now  spoken  of  as 
Colonel  John  A.   Cockerill's  Mercury,  one  that  is  always 
threatened  to  be  called  Billy  Arkell's  Daily  Wonder,  and 
that  is  as  far  as  the  rumors  promise  for  the  immediate  future. 
"  Frank  Munsey's  Continent  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  Star, 
a  paper  which  was  established  fifteen  or  sixteen  ye^STago, 
and  followed  from  that  day  toibis  by  the  most  outrageous  ill- 
fortune.     Joseph  Howard,  Jr.,  started  it.     Howard   worked 
at  the  Star  for  years,  and  at  IaSt.it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
"Colis  P.  Huntington.   ■  He  succeeded  in  getting  it  a  few  ad'- 
vertisements  of  car-builders,    raiiroud-supply   men,  and  :-\.  ■]■ 
i!  forgers,  and   spent   three-.    inrWfs  of  a   million   in  a  vain 
brt  to  take  off  the    urse  ol  \  i     nvi  ersl  '  it,  for,  of 
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The  opening  of  the  season  oF "travel  to  Alaska 
gives  a  certain  timelines?  to  the  appearance  of  the 
new  tourist  s>  edition  of  Maturin  M.  Lif'.lou's  "AlasXt.  ,  thel  '■ 
the  New  El  Dorado  :  A  Sumtner  Journey  to'  Alaska." 
Mr.  Ballou  has  -not  confined  his  attention  to  our 
Territory  of  the  Far  North,  but  describes  the  journey 
from  the  Yellowstone.  He  writes  entertainingly, 
and  his  book  is  crammed  with  information.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.00. 
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"  The  Fidalgos  of  Casa  Mourisca,"  a  Portuguese 
novel  written  twenty  years  ago  by  Gomez  Colebo, 
over  the  pseudonym  of  "Julio  Diniz,"  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Roxana  L.  Dabney.  It 
turns  upon  the  conflict  of  ideas  between  the  impov- 
erished remnants  of  the  old  regime  and  the  youth- 
ful enthusiasts  of  the  progressive  Liberal  party,  and 
clever  character  drawing,  social  and  political  pict- 
ures, and  romantic  love  contribute  to  make  it  a 
very  readable  story.  Published  by  the  D.  Lothrop 
Company,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.50. 

Two  pretty  stories  of  children, "by  Lucy  C.  Lillie, 
have  recently  been  published  in  a  single  volume. 
The  first,  "  Phil  and  the  Baby."  tells  of  a  little  boy 
living  with  a  band  of  strolling  players,  who  runs  away 
from  bis  masters,  taking  with  him  a  baby  which 
they  threaten  to  "  thin  up  for  Christmas."  He  loses 
the  baby  and  meets  with  an  accident  which  deadens 
his  memory  for  a  time  ;  but,  in  the  end,  he  recovers 
the  lost  child,  and  both  are  restored  to  relatives 
from  whom  the  players  had  taken  them.  In  the 
second  story,  "  False  Witness,"  the  'principal  figure 
is  a  little  girl  who  also  runs  away.  She  undergoes 
all  manner  of  troubles,  but  is  at  last  found  by  her 
friends  while  making  her  first  appearance  as  a  fairy 
in  a  Christmas  pantomime.  Published  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Sisters'  Tragedy  ;  With  Other  Poems,  Lyri- 
cal and  Dramatic  "  is  the  name  of  the  little  volume 
in  which  are  collected  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich's  latest 
verses.  Lyrical  and  dramatic  they  are  in  the  high- 
est sense.  "  The  Echo  Song,"  for  example,' almost 
sings  itself,  and  there  is  infinite  grace  aod  melody  in 
the  little  gems  he  calls  "Interludes"  and  "  Baga- 
telles." Among  the  latter,  by  the  way,  we  notice 
"  L'Eau  Dormante,"  which  appeared  unsigned  in 
the  Atlantic  shortly  after  Aldrich  resigned  the  edit- 
orship of  that  magazine  ;  it  was  so  printed  without 
the  poet's  name  as  a  little  joke  upon  the  public,  but 
jt  was  widely  quoted  and  «as  widely  attributed'  to 
Aldrich.  Of  the  dramatic  poems,  "The  Sisters' 
Tragedy"  and  "  Pauline  Pavlovna  "  may  be  cited  as 
examples  of  Aldrich's  mastery  of  the  art  of  skillful 
compression.  In  "  The  Sisters'  Tragedy  "  two 
sisters  live  together— the  one  married,  the  other 
single — both  loving  the  husband  ;  he  dies,  and  the 


of  the  >.,-,-■  :.- :■■.■:. .  «d  ■:,  "'-;;l. ■<.-:■:  At  tiv*.  wcci^  o'U 
,ii  and  gave  away  some  ■ 
for  .he  capit.il  behind  .jibe  paper  is  largely  coital  of  the 
cigarette  trust,  and  elirtymos  seem  to  them  helpful  to  the  sale 
of  any  and  all  commodities.  Perhaps  they  are  right;  cer- 
tainly the  Recorder  is.selling  well.  It  is  circulating  between 
fifty  and  sixty  thousand  copies  a  day.  It  is  a  large,  cleanly 
printed,  cleanly  edited,  bright  paper,  and  whether  that  sells 
it,  or  whether  its  newness  sells  it,  or  whether  the  vast  sum  al- 
ready soent  in  advertising  it  sells  it,  or  whether  the  chromos 
sell  it,  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is  selling,  at  all  events.  [In  last 
Sunday's  Recorder — the  paper  is  six  weeks  old— there  were 
fifty-seven  columns  of  advertisements.  It  has  just  succeeded 
in  raising  fifty-six  thousand  dollars  for  a  statue  to  General 
Sherman.— *iEds.  Argonaut.] 

"The  best  thin§  it  has  done  was  to  find  Mr.  John  C. 
Reid,  who  was  resting  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  to  bring  him 
on  to  New  York  to  be  its  managing-editor.  John  C.  Reid  is 
a  first-class  newspaper  man— and  there  are  not  many  m  the 
profession.  For  years  he  was  managing-editor  of  the  Times, 
and  his  competitors  found  him  thehardest  man  to  beat  in  the 
business.  He  needs  money— money  must  be  freely  spent 
in  this  business  above  all  others  known  to  man— and  he 
needs  to  be  put  in  full  control  and  let  alone.  If  the  Re- 
corder will  give  Reid  these  two  liberties  all  may  be  well. 
The  paper  has  shown  no  purpose  or  reason  for  existence  yet, 
as  I  have  said,  but  it  is  generally  thought  that  it  is  soon  to 
produce  Blaine  for  a  Presidential  candidate.  The  only 
trouble  about  that,  from  a  news  point  of  view,  is  that  Blaine 
is  the  natural  and  sole  candidate  of  his  party  at  present,  and 
when  all  the  Republican  papers  boom  him  the  Recorder 
must  make  a  better  fight  than  any  one  else,  or  else  it  had 
better  never  have  been  born.  The  Recorder  is  the  effort  of 
certain  capitalists  to  enter  a  field  which  has  produced  for- 
tunes for  the  Bennetts,  Danas,  Pulitzers,  De  Youngs,  Childses, 
and  others.  It  is  a  natural  result  of  the  towering  buildings 
that  begin  at  Newspaper  Row,  are  seen  in  Chicago  and  St. 
Paul,  and  can  be  followed  to  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

"  James  S.  Clarkson  sold  the  Iowa  State  Register  for  two 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  then  became  Assistant  Postmaster- 
General,  then  proved  to  be  unable  to  bend  his  nature  to  the 
pettiness  of  Wanamaker  and  the  administration,  in  which 
Wanamaker  is  the  most  confidential  and  powerful  adviser. 
Clarkson  left  the  government  employ  and  tried  to  buy  the 
Press,  but  the  Press  is  making  money,  and  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  will  not  buy  it  or  half  of  it.  Clarkson  has 
since  been  bargaining  for  the  New  York  Times,  it  is  said, 
and  must  have  picked  up  a  great  deal  of  loose  cash  besides 
his  own  for  investment  in  New  York  journalism.  He  can 
easily  get  what  money  he  wants,  for  he  is  an  able  man,  and 
the  most  vigorous,  forceful,  and  popular  man  in  the  forces 
that  surround  Blaine.  He  will  run  a  Blaine  and  Alger  paper, 
unless  the  Blaine  and  Clarkson  movement  overmasters  the 
ticket  of  the  two  lumber  regions.  It  is  not  understood  that 
the  Times  is  for  sale,  and  Alger  may  start  a  paper  of  his  own. 

"Colonel  lohnA.  Cockerill,  the  able,  shrewd,  and  life-long 
journalist  who  came  to  town  as  Mr.  Pulitzer's  first  lieuten- 
ant at  the  founding  of  the  World,  is  now  the  subject  of  many 
rumors  that  connect  him  with  present  properties  or  news- 
papers to  be  founded.  It  is  said  that  he  wants  to  work  for 
himself  before  he  closes  a  life  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
fortunes  of  others.  The  general  rumor  is  that  he  is  to  start 
a  morning  edition  of  the  Daily  News,  but  that  is  not  true. 
Then  again,  it  is  said  that  he  will  found  a  daily  edition  of  the 
Mercury.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not,  1  do  not  know. 
Whatever  he  is  going  to  do  will  bear  heavily  on  the  news- 
paper from  which  he  retires. 

"  Benjamin  Wood  is  too  far  advanced  in  life  to  care  to  risk 
anew  venture,  and  so  there  will  be  no  Morning  News,  though 
his  more  frisky  partner,  Bill  Brown,  would  like  to  start  one." 


—  Mme.  McGuire,  707  Sutter  St.,  designer 
of  evening,  reception,  and  wedding  gowns.  Im- 
porter of  high-class  novelties  in  dress  goods  and 
trimmings,  also  the  "  Fassb  Corset,"  which  is  un- 
equaled  as  to  perfection  of  form  and  fit. 

—  The  most  delicate  and  refined  perfume 
ever  compounded  is  "White  and  Dark  Violets." 
Greenbaum's,  128  Post  St.  and  1204  Market  St. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  youi  children  while  teething. 
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The  Golden  Goat.     By  Paul  Arene.     Illustrated.. .....     .50 

Memoirs  of  the  Prince  de  Talleyrand.     Vol.  1  . . . 

Sent  post-paid  to    any    address   on   receipt 
of  price. 
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Masonic  Temple,  ^  Q  Post  Street. 
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Mrs.Annie  Jenness-Miu.eh.and  other  eminent  writers 

UP0l4  application!  TO  w 
GEORGE  FROST  It  CO.  31   BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  rUil!  ;  made  of  steel  ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing)  surface ;  handv,  durable, 
cheap^;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
25  cents  to 

W.  BUNNELL,  332  Com- 
mercial St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

The  Ladies'  Tailor, 

Is  now  in  daily  receiptor  an  immense  stock  of 

IMPORTED    GOODS 

—FOR- 

Spring  and  Summer  Wear 

Ladies,  I  am  now  prepared  to  execute 
your  orders  In  the  LATEST  EUROPEAN 
DESIGNS. 

A.  L.  BOWHAY, 

TUe  Ladies'  Tailor, 
702  MARKET  STREET. 


a 

Send  tit*  tornifi  on  Mmo.  Mc 
Cube's  Cclfliratcil  Coracts  and 
WaMR;  l)u*t  Hflllhiff  out.  St. 
rjouisCortjotCo.,St.Louie,Mo. 


THE    FAiaOCS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.    Helena,    Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  colh.     Special   Inducement  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


April  20,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

I  Anglomaniacs  and  lesser  admirers  of  the  most 
(civilized  nation  in  the  world  may  be  able  to  pick  up, 
in  the  following,  some  valuable  points  on  the  stand- 
lards  of  etiquette  which  prevail  in  the  English  coun- 
I  try-house.  "Grinning  through  a  horse-collar "  has 
long  been  the  rural  Briton's  idea  of  wit.  The  niod- 
•  'era  Britons  resemble  the  ancient  ones  in  their  re- 
Mfined  buffoonery  and  delicate  horse-play  ;  but  some 
I  of  the  merry  jests  herein  set  down  would,  in  ancient 
[[Britain,  assuredly  have  been  followed  by  man- 
Bslaughter  : 

1  In  Kent,  not  long  ago,  when  a  cricket  week  was  in 
[Iprogress,  a  guest  had  the  bad  luck  to  incur  the  ill-will  of  the 
llrestof  the  men  in  the  party.  He  declined  to  stay  up  late  in 
1  (the  smoking-room  and  refused  to  join  at  a  game  of  cards. 
jOne  night,  after  he  had  gone  to  bed,  the  rest  of  the  men 
gathered  at  his  door,  and,  finding  he  had  retired,  went  in 
land  carried  him  and  the  bed  bodily  down-stairs  and  out  of 
■doors,  where  they  carefully  made  up  his  bed,  with  him  in  it, 

in  the  middle  of  the  cricket-field. 
I  In  the  same  couniry-house,  in  which  practical  joking  has 
Hull  sway,  one  of  the  guests  was  walking  down-stairs  in  re- 
Msponse  to  the  gODg,  which  had  rung  for  dinner.  The  chief 
u  farceur  of  the  party  was  a  small  guardsman,  who  seemed  to 
Ibe  happy  only  when  tormenting  other  people.  The  guest  in 
I  question  was  a  peaceful  man,  on  whom  the  farceur  had  had 
,015  eve  for  some  time.  Catching  up  with  him,  as  he  was 
■going  down-stairs,  he  seized  the  tails  of  the  evening-coat, 
Bind,  with  a  quick  jerk  of  the  wrists,  tore  them  right  up  to 
■the  collar.  The  guest  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  quietly 
Iteized  the  joker  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  proceeded  to 
luck  him  with  deliberation  and  penetration  down-stairs  into 
he  hall,  where  the  other  guests  were  considerably  astonished 
lit  the  unceremonious  entrance  of  the  practical  joker. 
I  One  ducal  house  in  Scotland  has  a  great  reputation  as  a 
Iresort  lor  practical  jokers,  and  one  never  knows  when  there 
lit  what  time  he  may  be  made  the  butt  of  his  fellow-guests. 
Due  man,  who  objected  to  be  "drawn,"  was  tabooed  by  the 
>arry,  and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  get  rid  of  him. 
But  he  was  one  of  the  adhesive  kind.  He  considered  that 
it  had  been  invited  to  stay  a  fortnight,  and  a  fortnight  he 
.vould  stay.  One  of  the  jokes  played  on  him  was  to  remove 
iie  buttons  from  all  his  clothes,  including  his  trousers,  a  fact 
which  he  only  discovered  when  about  to  dress  for  dinner, 
»hich  necessitated  the  use  of  about  three  dozen  catch-pins  to 
mable  him  to  appear  at  the  dinner-table.  Short  hairs  were 
slaced  in  his  bed.  Bcoby  traps  were  laid  for  him.  His  cart- 
idges  were  found  either  dampened  or  else  filled  with  saw- 
Just.  In  fact,  everything  was  done  to  make  life  a  burden  to 
lim.  One  night,  he  was  told  that  the  party  intended  to  turn 
>ut  and  "draw"  him,  whereupon  he  barricaded  the  door 
with  furniture  and  underwent  a  siege,  the  door  being  cut 
Jown  with  hammers  and  hatchets  in  the  endeavor  to  get  at 
lim,  the  host  and  hostess  joining  in  the  so-called  amusement. 
Hie  stout  oak  bureau,  placed  against  the  door,  however,  re- 
■isted  all  attempts  at  demolishment,  and  the  man  remained 
Mtnfortably  ensconced  in  bed  during  the  night.  The  next 
Borning,  when  he  returned  from  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  he 
bund  all  his  luggage  had  been  packed  up  and  was  down- 
stairs in  the  hall  waiting  for  him.  This  was  too  strong,  and 
le  departed. 

In  the  same  house,  one  day  at  luncheon,  a  pie  appeared  on 
Jie  table,  being  placed  opposite  lo  a  rather  nervous  old  lady. 
When  the  pie  was  cut,  it  was  discovered  to  be  full  of  live 
Vogs  and  mice,  which  jumped  and  ran  in  every  direction, 
musing  great  havoc  among  the  women  guests. 

A  very  dignified  old  gentleman  staying  there  had  the 
Sockets  of  his  overcoat  filled  with  red  herrim*s,  and  two  par- 
icularly  fine  specimens  were  tied  to  the  tails  of  his  coat. 
When  he  went  out,  he  was  followed  by  all  the  dogs  in  the 
Muntry. 

This  subtle  jest  will  remind  readers  of  Rabelais  of 
the  famous  revenge  of  Panurge  upon  a  scornful 
beauty.  The  pranks  of  some  of  the  "ladies  "  herein 
related  make  one  sigh  for  a  Panurge  in  England  :  • 

An  apple-pie  bed  is  an  ordjwy  mode  of  amusement  in 
louses  of  this  kind.  It  consJCfHf  arranging  the  sheets  in 
ruch  a  way  that  the  victim,  oH0tmg  into  bed,  finds  himself 
n  a  bag  and  ^as  to  take  all  the  clothes  to  pieces  and  rear- 
range the  bed.  The  pastime  of  "cold  pigging"  is  one  that 
imuses  small  minds,  and  sometimes,  it  is  true,  leads  to  awk- 
ward scenes.  _  It  happened  in  one  case  that  a  voung  man, 
vho  was  anxious  to  retum  with  interest  a  lady's  bath  sponge 
hat  he  had  received  in  the  face  while  asleep,  on  going  into 
he  young  lady's  room,  found  her  going  through  her  ablutions 
vithout  the  sponge.  Not  long  ago,  a  jury  of  respectable 
i-ondon  tradesmen  was  trying  a  divorce  case  and  were  puzzled 
>y  the  attempted  explanation  of  certain  embraces  by  the  re- 
ipondent,  who  was  a  married  man,  offered  a  young  lady 
rtaying  in  the  same  house,  which  he  described  as  "  only  ex- 
isting the  penalty-  after  she  had  been  caught  manipulating 
is  sheets  into  what  is  known  as  an  apple-pie  bed." 
One  favorite  amusement  is  to  put  a  cock  into  a  hamper 
1  inderneath  a  nervous  old  woman's  bed,  so  that  at  daylight 
,he  cock  crows  in  mellifluous  tones,  to  the  ghastly  fear  of  the 
>ld  lady.  The  bird  is  always  first  made  drunk  by  giving  it 
biscuits  soaked  in  alcohol,  so  that  it  may  not  make  any  noise 
"revious  to  sunrise. 

One  brilliant  joke  perpetrated  on  an  unfortunate  was  to  fill 
-he  top  of  a  shower-bath  with  ink,  the  result  being  that  the 
siclim  nearly  died  of  blood-poisoning. 

Most  practical  jokes  seem  to  emanate  from  Scotch  country- 
louses.  In  one  of  these,  which  was  supposed  to  be  haunted, 
1  bell  wrapped  in  flannel  would  he  hung  behind  the  ward- 
robe, and  a  wire  passed  through  a  hook  in  the  floor  outside 
ihe  door.  The  box  of  matches  would  be  taken  and  the  ends 
lipped  in  water,  nullifying  their  striking  qualities.  '  As  soon 
is  the  victim  had  retired  to  bed,  the  young  ladies  of  the 
Qouse  would  cautiously  emerge  from  their  rooms  and  com- 
mence tolling  the  bell,  the  sound  being  muffled  and  ghost-like. 
When  the  writer  was  staying  there,  he  was  warned  by  a 
friend  before  starting  to  examine  his  matches  before  he  went 
to  bed,  and  to  have  a  supply  in  his  pocket.  He  did  this, 
and,  finding  the  matches  had  been  tampered  with,  concluded 
that  some  practical  joke  was  intended.  He  put  the  lights 
out  and  sat  in  an  arm-chair,  awaiting  developments.  A 
short  time  afterward,  the  bell  began  to  toll.  A  cautious 
search  located  the  bell,  and  the  grating  of  ihe  wire  was  dis- 
tinctly heard.  He  then  quietly  adjourned  to  the  wash-stand, 
;  took  his  water-jug,  and  went  on  tiptoe  to  the  door,  which  he 
silently  Rung  open.  In  thedim  light  he  .'aw  two  female  fig- 
ures sitting  cross-kneed  on  the  floor.  The  start  caused  them 
I  both  to  lose  their  balance,  and,  before  they  could  recover 
1  themselves,  he  poured  the  contents  of  the  water-jug  over 
&em,  the  result  being  a  succession  of  piercing  shrieks  that 
'  iroused  the  household.  The  next  night  his  bed  was  found 
ull  of  finely  cut  bristles,  the  irritation  caused  thereby  pre- 
venting sleep  for  the  entire  night. 


The  most  interesting  statement  concerning  the 
lew  Metropolitan  Club  in  New  York  is  that  the 
dea  of  this  new  social  organization,  and  the  erec- 
ion  of  an  appropriately  magnificent  club-house, 
originates  with  J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  and  that  he  has 
jone  into  this  somewhat  unusual  enterprise,  for  a 
Wall  Street  banker,  to  affect  the  position  of  the 
Union  Club,  and  so  to  retaliate  on  that  institution 
or  its  blackballing  of  his  friend,  John  King,  presi- 
ient  of  the  Erie  Railroad,  some  two  years  ago.  A 
jood  deal  of  the  discussion  carried  on  in  the  Union 
Dlub  has  to  do  with  the  question  whether  or 
lot  the  Union  Club  will  be  injured  by  its  projected 
:ompetitor.  The  new  club  will,  of  course,  enjoy  an 
mraense  advantage  in  having  a  handsome  club- 
iouse  up-town,  located  within  convenient  distance 
af  the  modern  mansions  of  the  metropolis,  such  as 
those  of  the  Vanderbilts,  W.  C.  Whitney,  Ogden 


Mills,  C.  P.  Huntington,  and  other  millionaires. 
The  announcement  that  the  membership  has  been 
set  at  seventeen  hundred,  twelve  hundred  of  whom 
shall  be  resident  members  and  five  hundred  non- 
resident members,  has  been  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  astonishment.  If  this  number  of  members 
is  got  together,  however,  it  is  pointed  out  that  they 
will  put  into  the  treasury  of  the,  new  organization 
over  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  initiation  fees. 
With  the  annual  dues  at  one  hundred  dollars,  which 
is  twenty-five  dollars  more  a  year  than  the  dues  of 
the  Union  Club,  and  with  the  dues  for  out-of-town 
members  fixed  at  fifty  dollars  a  year,  the  club's  an- 
nual income  will  be  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  There  will  be  two  other  im- 
portant sources  of  revenue,  if  the  present  plans  are 
carried  out.  One  of  these  will  be  from  the  club 
restaurant,  a  division  of  which,  it  is  proposed,  shall 
be  thrown  open  to  the  extent  that  members  may  use 
it  in  company  with  the  women  of  their  respective 
families.  The  other  source  of  revenue  will  be  the 
rooms  and  suites  of  rooms  for  bachelors  in  the 
club-house.  There  will  be  accommodations  for 
fifty  bachelors,  who  will  pay  all  the  way  from 
five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  dollars  a  year, 
and,  therefore,  add  over  fifty  thousand  dollars 
to  the  club's  income.  It  is  not  believed  that 
the  existence  of  the  new  club  will  create  any 
formidable  competition  to  the  Union  Club  for, 
perhaps,  a  year  after  its  establishment.  It  is  cal- 
culated, however,  that  if  any  considerable  number 
of  Union  Club-men  accept  invitations  to  join,  in- 
tending at  first  to  retain  their  membership  in  the 
Union  Club,  that  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  they 
will  probably  argue  that  membership  in  both  clubs 
is  of  no  special  value  to  them  and  will  give  the 
preference  to  the  newer  and  more  fashionably  lo- 
cated club-house.  This  will  mean  to  the  Union 
Club  a  large  loss  in  the  way  of  annual  dues. 


Somewhat  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  Oliver  Gold- 
smith remarked  that  the  laws  of  England  were  finely 
calculated  to  promote  all  commerce  but  the  com- 
merce between  the  sexes.  As  the  law  has  been 
lately  interpreted  by  the  English  court  of  appeals,  it 
appears  that  a  new  obstacle  has  been  placed  in  the 
path  of  marriage.  The  dictum  that  an  English 
husband  can  not  compel  his  wife  to  live  with  him  if 
she  is  not  so  inclined,  was  recorded  in  the  case  of 
one  Jackson,  with  whose  attempts  to  enforce  his 
connubial  rights  the  cable  dispatches  have  made 
readers  familiar.  This  is  held  by  the  public  opinion 
of  England,  or  a  large  and  influential  part  of  it,  lo 
be  equivalent  to  saying  that  English  wives  are  under 
no  obligations  to  fulfill  their  marriage  vows,  and 
English  husbands  have  no  connubial  rights  at  all, 
except  to  prevent  a  wife  throwing  herself  out  of  a 
window  or  running  off  with  another  man.  It  is 
sorrowfully  adverted  to  by  sympathetic  Benedicts  as 
not  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  marriages. 
This  is  not  good  news  for  the  great  army  of  English 
spinsters.  For.  though  they  may  naturally  rejoice 
over  the  enlargement  of  the  privileges  of  their  sex, 
they  must  needs  deplore  the  contraction  of  the  op- 
portunities for  exercising  these  privileges.  As  that 
great  philosopher.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  has  it :  "  It 
is  so  far  from  being  natural  for  a  man  and  woman 
to  live  in  a  state  of  marriage  that  we  find  all  the 
motives  they  have  for  remaining  in  that  connection, 
and  the  restraints  which  civilized  society  imposes  to 
prevent  separation,  are  hardly  sufficient  to  keep  them 
together."  Johnson  was  thinking  most  of  the  way- 
wardness of  the  man,  whose  natural  impulse  he  took 
to  be  to  leave  the  woman  of  his  first  choice  when 
he  saw  another  who  pleased  him  better.  But  now  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  caprice  of  the  woman,  who 
may  not,  indeed,  have  the  excuse  of  finding  some 
one  whom  she  likes  better  than  her  husband,  but 
who  may,  under  the  influence  of  her  blood  relatives, 
leave  her  husband  to  his  own  devices,  and  treat  him 
as  if  he  had  no  rights  at  all. 

One  English  custom  which  is  sometimes  an  em- 
barrassment to  Americans  who,  for  the  first  time,  visit 
London  during  the  season  well-equipped  with  letters 
of  introduction,  is  the  great  length  of  time  invitations 
are  given  in  advance  of  the  entertainment — particu- 
larly in  regard  to  dinner.  This  very  often  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  awkwardness  and  change  of  plans, 
for  most  of  our  countrymen  and  women  go  over 
with  the  idea  of  giving  a  certain  amount  of  time  to 
each  place,  and  fancy  that  two  or  three  weeks  of 
London  in  the  height  of  the  season  would  be  not  the 
least  attractive  part  of  the  programme.  On  arriving, 
therefore,  they  hasten  to  present  their  letters,  and  in 
a  few  days  come  many  and  cordial  invitations,  but 
all  or  nearly  all  as  much  as  three  weeks  ahead.  The 
next  question  then  is  whether  to  refuse  the  proposed 
hospitalities  and  lose  the  chance  of  seeing  London 
society,  or  to  accept  and  make  a  complete  change  of 
plans.     Apropos  of  this  long  interval  of  time,  Mr. 

and  Mrs. ,  of  New  York,  had  an  experience 

which  might  have  been  awkward,  but  of  which  the 
consequences  were  decidedly  pleasant.  On  arriving 
in  London  they  presented,  among  other'  letters,  one 
to  the  Duchess ,  and  received  promptly  a  re- 
turn card  and  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Carelessly 
looking  at  the  date,  they  fancied  it  a  fortnight  later, 
and  entered  it  as  such  on  their  book  of  engagements. 
On  the  evening  of  the  supposed  dinner  they  arrived 
without  any  misgivings  at  the  house  of  their  host. 
Fortunately,  while  Mrs. was  taking  off  her 


wraps,  vaguely  wondering  that  no  maid  was  there  to 
receive  them,  and  taking  no  notice  of  the  puzzled 
footman,  the  duke  crossed  the  hall,  and,  with  ready 
tact,  took  in  the  situation.  They  were  just  one  week 
ahead  of  time.  Their  hosts  happened  to  be  dining 
by  themselves  and  they  made  the  discomfited  Amer- 
icans thoroughly  at  home.  What,  therefore,  would 
have  been  merely  a  formal  acquaintance  if  the  mis- 
take had  not  been  made,  developed,  under  these 
rather  laughable  circumstances,  into  a  genuine 
friendship. 

One  concludes  that  the  eleven  hundred  persons  who 
left  their  porte-monnaies  in  public  vehicles  in  Lon- 
don during  the  last  twelve  months  were  ladies.  It  is 
only  the  female  sex  who  are  seen  clutching  their 
purses  in  their  hands,  as  though  they  were  about  lo 
throw  ground-bait  for  pickpockets.  A  man  takes 
out  of  his  waistcoat  the  coin  he  requires,  and  never 
puts  his  whole  property  thus  in  jeopardy.  As  for 
laying  his  purse,  even  for  an  instant,  upon  the  seat 
of  a  cab  or  an  omnibus,  he  would  as  soon  think  (and 
much  sooner)  of  putting  his  baby  there.  How  any 
one  can  risk  such  a  proceeding  seems  inexplicable, 
yet  eleven  hundred  ladies  have  done  so,  besides  those 
few  who  remembered  the  circumstance  in  time.  An- 
other way,  as  Mrs.  Glasse  says,  of  cooking  one's 
goose  after  this  fashion,  is  to  place  one's  purse  in  one 
end  of  one's  muff  and  forget  that  it  has  a  hole  at  the 
other  end.  I  am  informed  by  matrons  of  discretion 
(says  James  Payn)  that  this  heavy  pecuniary  loss  per 
annum  is  practically  unpreven table,  because  ladies 
have  no  pockets  that  can  be  got  at  in  a  public  con- 
veyance without — well,  without  attracting  attention. 
Pockets  spoil  the  fit  of  a  gown.  When  not  in  mo- 
tion, one  hand,  it  is  true,  is  not  required  to  hold  up 
the  dress,  but  as  besides  the  muff  there  is  the  parasol 
to  be  carried,  and  generally  a  little  parcel  or  two,  it 
really  seems  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  purse 
should  be  placed  on  the  seat  beside  one,  and  event- 
ually left  there.  The  amount  of  "  pin-money  "  that 
goes  this  way  must  be  prodigious. 


An  elderly  countrywoman,  who  has  chaperoned 
two  charming  nieces  through  the  dangers  and  de- 
lights of  a  gay  New  York  season,  claims  to  have  dis- 
covered one  of  the  gravest  evils  menacing  modern 
society.     She  said  to  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  : 

"The  lady-like  young  man  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  mis- 
chief, and  so  long  as  he  is  allowed  to  flourish,  of  course  girls 
can  not  and  will  not  marry.  Whom  do  I  mean?  Why,  that 
hybrid  housekeeping  creature  who  is  neither  fish,  flesh,  nor 
good,  red  herring.     Right  after  Christmas,  when  cards  came 

asking  us   to  tea  at  Mr.  V 's  rooms,   I  hesitated  about 

accepting,  but  yielded  and  went.  Still,  I  felt  for  the  poor 
fellow's  natural  perplexities  and  bought  a  nice  bag  of  jumbles, 
some  lump  sugar,  and  took  a  few  extra  spoons  along  to  help 
him  out  in  a  tight  place.  Well,  bless  your  heart,  when  a 
neat,  white-capped  maid  answered  the  electric-'oelt,  and.  push- 
ing aside  long  shadow  curtains,  ushered  us  into  an  elegant 
parlor,  I  began  making  every  apology,  being  sure  we  had 
stumbled  into  the  wrong  place.  But,  no,  here  came  our 
host,  bowing  and  smiling,  begging  us  to  take  off  our  wraps, 
and  excusing  himself  for  preoccupation — just  as  I  have  done 
a  thousand  times  at  home— by  saying  the  kettle  refused  to 
boil.  Well,  while  he  talked  to  the  girls  I  began  looking 
round  for  some  place  to  hide  those  odious  cakes,  and  heard  the 
spoons  rattling  in  my  pocket.  Such  splendor  you  never  saw — 
rich  hangings  and  portieres,  gracefully  draped,  long,  broad 
divans  heaped  with  plump,  silken  pillows  of  faint  contrasting 
tints,  easy  tufted  lounging-chairs,  foot-stools,  a  subtle  perfurre 
permeating  the  air,  and  bric-a-brac  everywhere.  With  each 
survey  I  took,  that  paper-bag  grew  bigger  and  the  silver 
jingled  under  the  folds  of  my  dress.  Eut  the  polished  mir- 
rors, bowls  of  roses,  embroidered  scarfs,  and  charmingly 
decorated  walls  were  as  nothing  to  a  scene  over  in  the  left- 
hand  corner,  next  the  fire-place.  There  stood  the  tea-table,  in 
all  its  glory,  with  Mr.  V — —  hovering  round  it  like  a  protect- 
ing spirit.  He  had  a  lady  ostensibly  presiding,  but  no  old 
maid  could  have  kept  a  sharper  eye  on  the  tea-cups.  He  dis- 
cussed the  different  varieties  of  tea  with  warmth,  defended 
the  infusion  process,  gave  his  reasons  for  patronizing  a  par- 
ticular bakery,  and,  in  the  meantime,  handed  round  bonbons 
and  salted  almonds  to  his  half-dozen  men  and  women  guests. 
From  confectionery,  the  talk  drifted  to  napery,  and,  with  a 
glow  of  genuine  pride,  our  entertainer  exhibited  a  set  of  ex- 
quisite doilies,  lately  added  to  his  linen  closet.  He  advo- 
cated drawn  work  and  the  outline  stitch  in  white  floss  as 
rather  superior  style  at  afternoon  functions,  and  then  got  on 
the  subject  of  china,  which  was  evidently  his  hobby.  Each 
fragile  cup  and  saucer  was  dilated  upon  in  turn,  the  delicacy 
and  the  beauty  of  the  porcelain  naturally  leading  to  a  whole- 
sale abuse  of  servants.     Mr.  V and  a  man  friend  sitting 

near  agreed  that  they  never  permitted  Eiddy  to  lay  a  finger 
on  the  properties  of  their  pantry.  They  laundered  every  piece 
of  china  and  plate  personally  to  insure  safe  handling  and  used 
only  pure  linen  towels  in  order  to  avoid  lint.  As  you  may 
imagine,  I  sat  aghast  to  hear  such  conversation  between  two 
bearded  creatures,  and  was  scarcely  surprised  afterward, 
when  a  woman  of  the  party  ventured  an  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  sweeping,  to  hear  both  of  them  summarily  suppress 
her.  Surely,  I  thought,  there  must  be  a  layer  of  dust,  a  few 
cobwebs,  some  strong-smelling  pipes,  and  a  pair  of  rusty 
boots  somewhere  to  redeem  these  short-haired,  trousered 
molly-coddles.  Not  so.  The  whole  establishment  was  im- 
maculate, and  when,  with  true  housewifely  instinct,  the  man 
took  me  through  to  admire  his  admirable  labor-saving  do- 
mestic arrangements,  I  was  indignant  enough  to  have  ad- 
ministered a  sound  spanking  and  dressed  him  up  in  petticoats 
and  a  bib-apron. 

"  Now,  I  want  to  know  whom  our  dauehters,  sisters,  and 
nieces  are  to  marry?"  continued  the  wrathful  lady;  "cer- 
tainly not  those  finicky  Miss  Nancys  ;  and  there  are  no 
longer  any  bachelors,  it  appears,  nice,  jolly  fellows,  who 
couldn't  tell  a  mop  from  a  range  or  a  broom  from  a  lambre- 
quin ;  who  went  buttonless  and  with  holes  in  their  socks  till 
some  nice  girl  took  compassion  on  them  ;  who  were  lonely 
and  needed  companionship,  helpless  and  wanted  a  woman  s 
hand  to  keep  a  neat  hearth  and  warm  their  slippers. 

"Since  that  first  afternoon  last  winter,  I  have  been  lo 
twenty  teas  of  the  same  sort  in  as  many  different  apartments. 
New  York  fairly  swarms  with  this  new  type  of  humanity, 
and  with  each  exhibition  of  his  effeminacy,  I  grow  more  dis- 
gusted. My  girls  are  athletic,  ride,  swim,  hunt,  and  use  die 
horizontal-bar.  Naturally,  when  their  hosts  talk  bread-and- 
butter,  they  become  painfully  embarrassed,  feel  out  of  their 
element,  and  make  absurd  mistakes.  Tell  me,  is  this  really 
a  revolution  of  nature,  as  they  say  ?  If  so,  the  apartmental 
young  man  is  a  decided  step  toward  a  reversal  of  the  sexes." 


Chronic  constipation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils, 
is  cured  by  taking  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills.  Sold  by 
all  dealers  in  medicine. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  comer  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room.  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 


From  our  Celebn 
ted    Orleans 
Vineyard. 


f^WW     J       Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAM  FEAK0I800 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  ouly  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 

Highest  Award,  Paris,  1889. 

WILBUR'S 
COCOA 

**«  CHOCOLATE 

"PREMIUM," 

(FOR   COOKING  ) 

5C.    "VANILLA," 

(for  eating.) 

All    Leading    Grocers 
Sell  them. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


"A  Most  Delicate  Preparation." 


Deviled    1  Iam    Rolls. 

Make  some  light,  rather  rich,  pastry, 
roll  thin  and  cut  in  squares  of  about 
four  inches.  Spread  thin  upon  each 
square  some  of  Cowdrey's  Deviled 
Ham,  moistened  with  cream  sauce  or 
milk,  leaving  about  one-half  of  an  inch 
around  the  edge  uncovered.  Moisten 
the  edges  with  cold  water  and  roll 
each  sheet  of  ham  and  pastry,  com- 
pactly pressing  the  ends  together. 
Brush  over  with  white  of  egg  and  bake. 
Send  Postage  Stamp  lor  "Tid  Bit  Receipts-' 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


COOK'S 

Select  Conducted  Parties  to  Europe 

Leaving  May  Gth,  May  23d,  June  (itli,  .June 

17lh,  June  34th,  etc.     Duration  of 

toor,  60  to  90  days. 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 


Tickets  for  Independent  Travel, 

Available  for  one  or  more  passengers,  ai  any  lime  by  any 

route.      See   special    illustrated    jiro^rammes    or 

"Cook's  Excursionist,"  by  mail,  io  cent*. 

THOS.  COOK   &  SON, 

Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents,  Foreign  Bankets,  Etc. 

621   Market   St..  San  Francisco.  Cftl. 


Extract     pppp 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of 
crime  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  "f  ii'ccipu   sfaowti 
nf  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Boups 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicar 
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ARGON  AUT. 


April  20,  1891. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY    ENGRAVED 

—  BY  — 

PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MONS.  BIARDOT'S 


FRENCH  STYLE  PATES 

Truffled  Game  or  Chicken, 

Are  fully  equal  (o  the  imported,  and  are  totally 
different  from  Potted  Meats.  They  are  a  real  deli- 
cacy for  the  Breakfast,  Lunch,  or  Supper-Table ; 
they  are  invaluable  for  picnics,  traveling,  hunting, 
and  yachting-parties.  Following  is  the  assortment : 
Partridge,  Grouse,  Woodcock,  Quail, 

Wild  Duck.       Chicken,       Chicken  Livers. 


IVIau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


MON".   BIARDOT'S 

French    Entrees 

(Ready  Made). 

These  Entrees  have  had  the  greatest  success  on 
the  Pullman  Palace  Buffet-Cars.  They  will  render 
great  seivice  for  Luncheon,  After-Theatre  Suppers, 
without  trouble,  as  a  nice  dish  of  superior  quality, 
as  well  as  other  occasions.  The  assortment  is  as 
follows : 

Chicken  Curry  a  la  Indienne.      Veal  Saute,  Tomato 

Sauce.  Chicken  Saute  ;i  la  Marengo.   Calf's  Tongue, 

Tomato   Sauce.      Calf's   Tongue,    Sauce  Piquante. 

Braised  Beef  a  la  jardiniere. 

The  Franco-American  Food  Co.,  New  York. 
S3T  Ask  your  grocer  for  above. 

M;ui,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


FRESH  ARRIVALS 


Nottingham  Guipure  Curtains, 
Irish  Point  Laoe  Curtains, 

"White  and  Colored  Sash  Curtaininge, 
fringed  and  Dado-Bordered  Portieres, 

Fringed  Chenille  Table-Covers. 

—  ALSO  — 

SPECIAL  OFFERING  OF 

LINEN     GOODS  ! 

Be  Sure  and  See  Them  at 

The  Linen   House 

MURRAY,  WATT  &  CO. 

S.  W.  Cot.  Powell  and  Ellis  Streets, 
Opposile  Baldwin  Hotel. 

^yPackages  delivered  free  in  Oakland,  Alameda,  Berke- 
ley, S-11  Rafael,  and  San  Mateo. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  havine  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAII,  DUCK-ALL  NUMIIEKS; 

HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 

DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 
From  30  to   120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.     28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
1  ."1  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


IAWH  SPRINKLER 

TrH  B£Sf  \H  Ttti  World 


BE1WARE      OF      IMITATIONS 


SOLE       MANUFACTURERS 


5AN  FRANCISCO  CKL. 
LOOK  FOR  NA.MC  ON  THE  BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 
HARDWARE    &    RUBBER     STORES. 

For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Garceau-Hyde  'Wedding. 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  was  the  scene  of  a  very 
private  yet  notable  wedding  last  Thursday  after- 
noon, when  Miss  Gertrude  Hyde,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr.  George  Hyde,  was  married  to  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Garceau,  a  prominent  physician  of  Chicago, 
111.  The  fact  that  both  the  bride  and  groom  had 
recently  met  with  the  same  bereavement,  the  death 
of  a  father,  necessitated  a  quiet  wedding.  Conse- 
quently only  relatives  and  a  fe.v  intimate  friends 
were  assembled  in  the  cathedral  at  two  o'clock, 
when  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  V.  G.,  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony.  The  bride's  sister,  Miss 
Mamie  Hyde,  and  her  niece,  Miss  Grace  Mar- 
tin, were  the  bridesmaids,  and  Mr.  William 
Macondray  acted  as  best  man.  After  the  ceremony 
the  bridal  party  and  guests  were  driven  to  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  mother  on  Geary  Street.  A 
delicious  dejeuner  was  served  there  to  an  accompani- 
ment of  music  from  a  string  orchestra,  and  the  hours 
of  the  afternoon  were  happily  passed.  In  the  even- 
ing Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garceau  left  on  the  overland  train 
for  Chicago  where  they  will  reside  permanently. 
They  were  the  recipients  of  an  elegant  array  of  gifts 
from  their  friends. 

The  Merritt-Sedgwick  Wedding. 
A  quiet  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday  even- 
ing in  Oakland,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T. 
T.  Dargie.  The  contracting  parties  were  Mrs. 
Dargie's  sister,  Miss  Brownie  Sedgwick,  daughter  of 
Hon.  John  Sedgwick,  and  Mr.  Frederick  A.  Merritt, 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  Merritt.  Owing  to 
a  recent  bereavement  in  the  family  of  the  bride,  the 
invited  guests  were  limited  to  relatives  and  a  few  in- 
timate friends.  The  ceremony  was  performed  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ritchie  as  the 
happy  couple  stood  beneath  a  bower  of  fragrant 
blossoms.  Miss  Sally  B.  Hampton,  of  Spokane,  a 
cousin  of  the  bride,  acted  as  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr. 
William  G.  Cohen,  of  Fruitvale,  was  best  man.  Con- 
gratulations followed  the  ceremony,  and  then  a 
sumptuous  supper  was  served.  The  wedding  pres- 
ents were  very  handsome  and  costly.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Merritt  left  on  Thursday  to  pass  their  honey-moon  at 
Los  Angeles  and  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  at  Coro- 
nado  Beach.  They  will  be  away  about  a  month, 
and  upon  their  return  will  reside  at  the  corner  of 
Twelfth  and  Alice  Streets,  in  Oakland. 


The  Sperry  Lunch-Party. 

Miss  Beth  Sperry  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  re- 
cently at  the  residence  of  her  sister,  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Crocker,  on  California  Street.  Pink  roses  and 
maiden-hair  ferns  decorated  the  table  prettily,  and  the 
menu  was  delicious.    The  young  ladies  present  were: 

Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Bessie 
Hooker,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss 
Yemngton,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Ethel  Smith,  Miss 
Helen  Smith,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman, 
Miss  Margaret  Kittle,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  and  Miss  Mary 
Hoi  brook. 


STORAGE 

*"f  .T.  M.   PI1 


The  Smith  Lunch-Party.  ' 
A  delightful  lunch-party  was  given  by  Miss  Belle 
Smith  last  Wednesday  at  her  residence,  2201  Buch- 
anan Street.  The  decoration  of  the  table  was  of 
lilacs,  which  were  displayed  under  the  mellow  light  of 
pink-shaded  candelabra.  The  name -cards  were 
very  pretty,  and  the  repast  was  a  most  delicious 
one.  Musical  selections  in  the  parlor  made  a  pleas- 
ing finale  to  the  luncheon.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mrs.  J.  Vail,  Mrs,  Hugh  Vail,  of 
Los  Angeles,  Miss  Belle  Smith,  Miss  Lillie  O'Connor,  Miss 
Lillie  Brush,  Miss  Florence  Reed,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss 
Marie  Voorhies,  and  Miss  Nellie  JollLffe. 

A  Dinner  to  Peter  Donahue. 

Mr.  Henri  F.  Emeric  gave  an  elegant  dinner- 
party last  Tuesday  evening  at  his  residence,  1115 
Geary  Street,  in  honor  of  Mr,  Peter  J.  Donahue, 
prior  to  his  departure  for  Europe.  A  string  orches- 
tra was  stationed  in  the  parlor  and  played  concert 
selections  throughout  the  dinner,  which  was  served 
in  the  handsomely  decorated  dining-room.  The 
service  used  was  entirely  of  solid  gold.  A  beautiful 
epergne  graced  the  centre  of  the  table,  and  at  either 
side  of  it  were  large  baskets  of  PerleduJardin  roses. 
The  menu-cards  were  works  of  art,  comprising  three 
sections  of  rough -surfaced  paper,  joined  at  the  top 
by  a  bow-knot  of  golden-hued  ribbon,  upon  the  flow- 
ing ends  of  which  the  name  of  the  guest  and  the  date 
were  painted  in  golden  letters.  The  front  leaf  was 
cut  diagonally,  showing  the  menu  on  the  second 
leaf.  A  hand-painted  design,  in  water-colors,  and 
the  greeting  "Bon  Voyage"  ornamented  the  front 
cover,  while  on  the  back  was  a  list  of  the  guests. 
The  dinner  was  a  most  elaborate  one,  and  the  four 
hours  passed  at  the  table  were  very  enjoyable.  A 
number  of  felicitous  toasts  were  given  and  responded 
to,  and  Mr.  Graham  favored  the  company  with  sev- 
eral songs.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  Henri  F.  Emeric,  Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue,  Dr.  George 
M.  Terrill,  Mr,  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Judge  John  Hunt, 
Mr.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  Mr.  H.  V.  Barbier,  Mr.  Bradford 
Thompson,  Mr.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  Mr.  John  \V. 
Flood,  and  Dr.  Walter  S.  Thorn. 

The  Presidio  Hop. 
The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  entertained 
quite  a  number  of  their  friends  there  last  Wednes- 
day evening  by  giving  a  hop.  The  ball-room  was 
gay  with  flags  and  fair  bloom,  and  excellent  music 
was  given  by  the  regimental  band.     Light  refresh- 


ments were  served,  and  the  pleasant  affair  terminated 
at  midnight.     Among  those  present  were  : 

General  and  Mrs.  William  M.  Graham,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wood,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Ellis,  Lieutenant  and 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Blunt,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Hancock,  Mrs.  A. 
Wood,  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Miss  Mary  Graham,  Miss  Meta 
Graham,  Miss  Nellie  Smedberg,  Miss  Lord,  Miss  Stephanie 
Whitney,  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Misses  Chapin, 
Miss  Ella  Bender,  Miss  Yerrington,  Miss  Eccleston,  Miss 
Bailhache,  Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman,  Dr.  Preston  H.  Bail- 
hache,  Colonel  W.  R.  Smedberg,  Mr.  Brooks  Jones.  Mr.  G. 
C.  Boardman.  Jr.,  Mr.  T.  C.  Boardman,  Mr.  J.  O'H.  Cos- 
grove,  Mr.  Waterworth,  Lieutenant  H.  C.  Cabell,  Lieutenant 
Stephens,  Lieutenant  Lovering,  Lieutenant  Nolan,  Lieuten- 
ant McGIachlin,  and  others. 

"The  Bachelors." 

The  arrangements  are  now  complete  for  the  cotil- 
lion which  "The  Bachelors"  will  give  in  Pioneer 
Hall  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  28th.  The  invita- 
tions are  limited  to  two  hundred,  including  quite  a 
number  of  chaperons.  The  hall  will  be  beautifully 
decorated,  and  the  floor  canvased,  excellent  music 
will  be  provided,  and  an  elaborate  supper  will  be 
served.  It  has  been  decided  to  make  the  organiza- 
tion a  permanent  one,  and  a  series  of  cotillions  will 
be  given  next  season.  Mr.  Sampson  E.  Tucker  will 
act  as  leader,  assisted  by  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston. 
Among  the  ladies  who  will  act  as  chaperons  are  : 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Mrs.  Volney 
Spalding,  Mrs.  F,  M.  Pixley,  Mrs.  Eugene  Sherwood,  Mrs. 
Sampson  Tarns,  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise,  Mrs.  Monroe  Salis- 
bury, Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger,  Mrs. 
Webster  Jones,  Mis.  Homer  S.  King,  Mrs.  John  Night- 
ingale, Mrs.  Grant  Boyd,  Mrs  Barclay  Henlev,  Mrs.  George 
H.  T.  Jackson,  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mrs.  William 
Irwin,  Mrs.  Henry  Williams.  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Williams, 
Mrs.  Peter  Dean,  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  Mrs.  William  Dres- 
bach,  Mrs.  C.  J.  Eandmann,  Mrs.  E.  J.  Swift,  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick Eaton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Langhorne,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  and 
others. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  : 

Mr.  James  F.  Eonnell,  Mr.  M.  G.  Bugbee,  Mr.  J.  Fred 
Burgin,  Mr.  A.  E.  Buckman,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Clarke  Dr. 
Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  J.  O'H.  Cosgrave,  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cooke,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis,  Mr.  John  N.  Feather- 
ston, Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Folsom,  Mr.  Louis 
Feldmann.  Jr.,  Dr.  John  F.  Foulkes,  Mr.  Edward  O. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Harry  D.  Hawks,  Mr.  William  Hendrickson, 
Jr.,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  J.  W.  Havens,  Mr.  Robert  A. 
Irving,  Mr.  Edward  Y.  Judd,  Mr.  Earl  T.  Kerr,  Mr.  Frank 
H.  Keyes,  Mr.  Robert  McMillan,  Mr.  George  S.  Meams, 
Mr,  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Dr.  John  Nightingale,  Mr.  Ben- 
jamin F.  Norris,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Rountree,  Mr.  Arthur  E. 
Shattuck,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mr.  L.  W.  Seely,  Mr. 
Chauncey  M.  St.  John,  Mr.  James  P.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Samp- 
son E.  Tucker,  Mr.  Frederick  E.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Harry  E. 
Wise,  Mr.  Ellis  Wooster,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson. 


The  Club  of  '90. 

The  Club  of  '90  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
giving  a  series  of  five  parties  during  the  winter  sea- 
son, and  the  young  ladies  well  deserve  the  congratu- 
lations they  have  received.  The  Misses  Mau,  Miss 
Morrisson,  the  Misses  McMillan,  and  Miss  Feld- 
mann gave  the  first  four  parties  at  their  respective 
residences,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Miss  Ida  Carle- 
ton  to  be  .the  last  entertainer.  The  final  party 
was  held  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence  of 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris,  1822  Sacramento 
Street,  and  it  was  a  most  delightful  affair.  As 
usual,  the  members  of  the  club  assisted  the 
young  hostess  la  receiving  and  caring  for  the 
pleasure  and  comfort  of  the  guests,  and  she  was 
still  further  assisted  by  Mrs.  Norris,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Alister,  Miss  Nellie  Boyd,  and  Miss  Kate  Voorhies. 
The  Norris  mansion  is  a  lovely  house  for  a  dancing- 
party,  and  that  evening  its  natural  attractiveness 
was  heightened  by  a  beautiful  floral  decoration  that 
was  greatly  admired.  Innumerable  roses  gave  their 
beauty  and  fragrance  to  the  scene,  delicately  toned 
lilacs  were  profusely  used  in  conjunction  with  other 
pretty  blossoms  from  meadows  and  conservatories, 
while  trailing  vines,  grasses,  stalks  of  bamboo,  and 
harmonizing  draperies  and  scarfs  of  silk  and  gauze 
all  added  their  share  in  making  the  apartments 
bright  and  picturesque. 

It  was  a  little  after  nine  o'clock  when  the  first 
dance  was  commenced  and  from  that  time  until  mid- 
night the  string  orchestra  played  almost  incessantly. 
The  supper  was  elaborate  and  refreshed  the  merry- 
makers for  a  couple  of  hours  more  of  dancing.  A 
pretty  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  presentation  by 
Mr.  Frank  Norris  of  a  handsome  little  badge  to  each 
member  of  the  club  as  a  souvenir.  It  is  possible 
that  the  club  will  be  continued  next  season.  The 
members  of  the  club  are  : 

Miss  Maude  Badlam,  Miss  Ida  Carleton,  Miss  Alice 
Cooper,  Miss  Tillie  Feldmann,  Miss  Gertrude  Goewey,  Miss 
Ernestine  Haskell,  Miss  Fannie  Morrisson,  Miss  Alice  Mau, 
Miss  Julia  Mau,  Miss  Ethel  Martel,  Miss  Emma  McMillan, 
and  Miss  Jennie  McMillan. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Nellie  S.  Pinto  and  Mr. 
Robert  Oxnard  will  lake  place  on  Tuesday,  April 
28th,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson, 
1801  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Only  relatives  will  be 
present. 

Miss  Minnie  Corbitt,  daughter  of  Mr.  William 
Corbitt,  of  San  Mateo,  will  be  married  to  Dr. 
Beverley  MacMonagle  next  Wednesday  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.     Only  relatives  have  been  invited. 

Miss  Linie  Loyall  Ashe,  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Ashe,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Norman  McLaren  next 
Tuesday  afternoon  al  Grace  Church. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Antonia  1*\  Dandmann'and 
Mr.  J.  Percy  Rothwell  will  take  place  in  Grace 
Church  on  Wednesday  evening,  May  13th.  It  will 
be  followed  by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bandmann,  514 
Lombard  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hinkle  have  issued  invitations 
for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Katharine 
Dillon  Hinkle,  and  Mr.  William  Hulbert  Morrow, 
son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.   W.  Morrow,  which  will 


take  place  at  noon  on  Wednesday,  April  29th,  at 
St.  John's  Church  in  Petaluma.  A  reception  will  be 
held  afterward  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents 
corner  of  Fourth  and  F  Streets. 

Mr.  John  F.  Bragg  was  married  to  Miss  Ada  M. 
Lansing  by  the  Rev.  J.  K.  McLane,  at  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  in  Oakland,  on  Wednesday, 
March  25th.  They  will  be  at  home  at  141S  Sutter 
Street  on  Fridays  after  April  14th. 

A  tea  will  be  given  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Rider,  2513  Folsom  Street,  next  Thursday  from  two 
until  ten  o'clock  for  the  benefit  of  the  Elsmere  Free 
Kindergarten. 

This  has  been  a  notable  year  for  the  number  of 
charitable  entertainments  given  by  society,  and  the 
season  closes  with  the  announcement  of  a  brilliant 
affair  to  be  given  in  the  ball-room  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Younger's  house,  1414  California  Street,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  April.  Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wig- 
gin  has  consented  to  give  readings  from  two  of  her 
charming  books,  "Timothy's  Quest"  and  "  The  j 
Birds'  Xmas  Carol,"  Mr.  W.  E.  Brown  will  read  an 
original  poem,  and  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Graham 
have  kindly  consented  to  appear  in  solos  and  duets 
from  "  Girofle'-Girofla."  The  affair  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Silver  Street  Kindergartens,  and  tickets  at  a 
dollar  apiece  will  be  sold  by  the  directors  and  pa- 
tronesses. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Henry  Schmiedell  and  Mr.  Edward  G. 
Schmieden  will  pass  June  and  July  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Hochkotler,  Austro-Hungarian  Consul  at 
San  Francisco,  is  l>ing  very  ill  in  his  apartments  at  the 
Bohemian  Club.  His  daughter,  Mrs.  F.  N.  R.  Martinez, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  made  a  hurried  trip  from  New 
York  to  be  at  her  father's  bedside.  Thev  arrived  last  Tues- 
day. Mr.  Martinez,  who  had  left  pressing  business  to  ac- 
company his  wife,  returns  at  once  to  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  and  Miss  Rita  Haggin  are  in 
Santa  Barbara,  where  the  ladies  will  remain  for  some  time 
if  the  climate  is  beneficial  to  Miss  Haggin's  health. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  family  will  return  from  New 
York  in  May,  and  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  is  entertaining  her  daughter,  Mrs. 
Charles  G.  Lyman,  of  Fort  Bowie,  A.  T.,  at  her  residence, 
2119  California  Street. 

Mr.  Edward  Hinckley  left  for  New  York  last  Monday 
evening. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  M.  R. 
Hall,  of  the  Hotel  Pleasanton,  have  been  enjoying  an  ex- 
tended visit  to  Los  Angeles,  the  Hotel  del  Coronado,  and 
other  southern  points. 

Barou  and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Taylor,  of  Baltimore,  are  guests  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hort  have  been  passing  a  couple  of 
wee.ksat  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Mae 
Handy  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  will  leave  to-day  for  the  East  en 
route  for  Europe,  and  expects  to  be  away  almost  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brownlee  and  family  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  are  staying  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  Alexander  Forbes  and  family,  who  have  been  visiting 
the  southern  part  of  the  State  for  several  weeks,  will  soon 
leave  to  make  a  year's  tour  of  Europe, 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Phillips,  of  Olympia,  Wash,  is  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Miss  Antoinette  Roman,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
Pittsburg  and  Boston  for  several  months,  will  return  home 
early  in  May. 

Mr.  0.  P.  Evans  has  been  in  Los  Angeles  during  the  past 
week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  left  for  St.  Clair,  Mich., 
last  Thursday,  owing  to  the  death  there  of  the  mother  of  Mr. 
Hopkins. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Channing  H.  Cook,  n/e  Edwards,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip,  and  will  receive  on  Wednes- 
days at  their  residence,  south-east  comer  of  Sixteenth  Street 
and  Hoff  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs,  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Fair  will  pass  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louts  Marshall  will  pass  the  summer  in  their 
cottage  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  are 
now  in  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain  all  of  the  season. 

Miss  Ella  Bender,  of  Nevada,  is  visiting  Miss  Leila  Car- 
roll, in  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  Lucy  Otis  and  Miss  Helen  Otis  have  returned  from 
their  Southern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  E.  Whitney  are  occupying  their  cot- 
tage in  San  Rafael. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  and  the  Misses  Marie  and 
Kate  Voorhies  will  pass  the  summer  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Maguire,  nie  Bucknall.  moved 
over  to  Ross  Valley  last  Wednesday,  and  are  occupying  their 
cottage  there. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  intends  to  pass  the  summer  in  San 
Jose". 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marysville,  will 
pass  most  of  the  summer  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Davidson  and  Miss  Delia  David- 
son are  now  residing  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  James  Spiers  and  Miss  Spiers  will  leave  in  June  to 
make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  will  occupy  the  Barber  cot- 
tage in  Ross  Valley  during  die  summer  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Walkington,  who  have  been  in  San 
Jose"  for  the  past  two  months,  have  returned  to  the  city,  and 
are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B,  Jennings  have  gone  to  San  Ra- 
fael to  remain  there  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  McNear,  m&  Tucker,  were  in 
Venice  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  the  Misses  Lough- 
borough,  Miss  Marie  Zane,  Mr.  George  Lough  borough,  and 
Mr.  Alexander  Loughborough  will  pass  the  month  of  June 
in  San  Rafael. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  William  Bcckman,  of  Sacramento,  are  en- 
joying a  visit  al  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  Miss  Stone  will  soon  leave 
to  occupy  their  cottage  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Brown  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  James  Otis  are  now  residing  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S,  Moody,  m'e  Corbitt,  have  returned 
from  their  wedding  iripTand  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel.  They 
will  pass  the  summer  at  the  Corbitt  villa,  in  San  Mateo, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Bigelow  have  returned  from  their 
visit  to  Southern  California,  and  are  occupying  their  cottage 
in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Duke  Bolado  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs.  W. 
H.  Webb,  at  Salinas. 

•Mr.  Ralph  L'.  Harrison  has  been  passing  several  days  at 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

".i  iss  1  otta  Farnsworth  has  relumed  from  a  pleasant  visit 
to  friends  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  K.  Slurievanl  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Miss  Agnes  Hunter  has  returned  lo  Vallejo  after  an  enjoy- 
able visit  to  the  Misses  McMillan. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Crocker  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado. 

Miss  Lillian  L.  Lcc,  of  Vancouver,  Is  visiting  Mrs.  Vander- 
lynn  Stow. 

Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit  to 
relatives  in  Los  Angeles, 

Mrs.    R.  G.    Brown,   Miss   Brown,   Miss   Faiiicr,  Miss 
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Phillips,  Miss  Tubbs,  Miss  Hall,  and  Mr.  E.  M.  Hall,  of 
Oakland,  will  leave  for  Honolulu  on  April  21st,  and  will  be 
away  a  couple  of  months. 

The  Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  will  pass  the 
summer  near  Clear  I.ake. 

Mr.  Louis  T.  Hagein  has  returned  from  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Landers  and  Miss  Pearl  Landers  left 
last  Monday  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague  and  the  Misses  Sprague  will  occupy 
a  cottage  in  San  Rafael  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  will 
make  a  trip  to  Alaska  in  May,  and,  upon  their  return,  will  go 
to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Beaver  have  been  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heathcote  are  settled  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  and  Miss  Edith 
Taylor  have  decided  to  pass  the  summer  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O. 
G.  Miller  will  go  to  San  Rafael  on  Monday  to  pass  the  sum- 
mer there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  will  pass  the  summer 
months  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Lowry  and  Miss  Isabel  Lowry  are  in  Honolulu  at 
'  present,  being  entertained  by  friends. 

Mrs.  Samuel  G.  Murphy  and  family  are  in  Venice. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  and  family  will  occupy  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael  next  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Moore  and  Miss  Lottie  Moore  leave 
on  Tuesday  next  per  Australia,  on  a  visit  of  some  months  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Elackwell, 
have  arrived  here  from  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilgarif,  rUe  Parks,  are  occupying 
their  cottage  in  Sausalilo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  R.  Eriggs  will  leave  on  Monday  to 
pass  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  returned  last  Monday  from  a  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Johnson  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Judge  Ward  McAllister  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Ra- 
fael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  \\  . 
B.  Hamilton  will  occupy  a  cottage  in  Sausalito  during  the 
summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spencc  have  returned  to  San 
Jose  after  a  pleasant  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  have  returned  to  Santa  Cruz 
after  a  short  visit  here. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  Dotes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  C.  Marrast  Perkins,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been  de- 
tached from  duty  at  Mare  Island,  to  take  command  of  the 
marine  guard  on  the  Alarum. 

Commander  Felix  McCurley,  U.  S.  N.,  has  gone  to 
Yokohama  to  take  command  of  the  Alliance,  relieving  Com- 
mander Henry  C.  Taylor,  U.  S.  N. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  \V.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  N-,  and  Mrs.  O. 
Amant  having  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado. 

The  members  of  the  Loyal  Legion  gave  a  brilliant  recep- 
tion and  banquet  last  Thursday  evening,  at  a  down-town 
hotel,  in  honor  of  General  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  who  will 
retire  from  active  service  on  Monday,  to  be  succeeded  by 
General  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.  The  affair  was  largely  attended 
and  was  made  pleasantly  memorable. 

Lieutenant  T.  Dix  Bolles,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  duty  at  the  Smithsonian  Institute,  and  will  take  charge 
of  the  hydrographic  office  in  this  city. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  came  down  from 
Mare  Island  last  Tuesday  to  attend  the  final  party  of  the 
Club  of  '90. 

Lieutenant  H.  C.  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N.,  Lieutenant  Gib- 
bons, U.  S.  N.,  and  Lieutenant  Key,  U.  S.  N.,  left  for 
Alaska  on  the  steamer  Gediuy. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned 
to  Angel  Island  after  a  month's  visit  to  Arizona. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Gove,  U.  S.  N.,  are  making 
preparations  for  an  Eastern  trip.  They  are  now  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton 

Lieutenant  J.  K.  Quinn,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Richard  Rush 
is  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Ursumando  Concert. 

Signor  and  Signora  Vincenzo  Ursumando,  two 
noted  pianists  who  recently  arrived  here  from  Italy, 
gave  a  concert  last  Tuesday  evening  in  Pioneer  Hall. 
They  were  assisted  by  Mme.  Thea  Sanderini, 
soprano  ;  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger,  violinist ;  and 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman  as  musical  director.  An  appre- 
ciative audience  was  well  entertained  by  the  follow- 
ing programme : 

Concerto  pathetique,  for  two  pianos  (first  rime  in  this  city), 
Liszt,  Signorand  Signora  Ursumando ;  recitative  and  aria, 
"  Dove  Song,"  "  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  Mozart,  Mme.  Thea 
Sanderini ;  sonata  appasionata,  Beethoven,  Signora  Ursu- 
mando ;  violin  solo,  andante  romantico,  Papini,  Mr.  Nathan 
Landsberger;  songs  (a)  "Du  bist  w;e  eine  Blume,"  Rubin- 
stein, (b)  "  Ungeduld,"  Schubert,  Mme.  Thea  Sanderini ; 
fantasie,  op.  n,  for  two  pianos  (first  lime  in  this  city).  Bruch, 
Signor  and  Signora  Ursumando. 


Joseph  R.  Haskins,  Paxton  Wright,  Arthur  Is.  Well- 
ington, and  Charles  L.  Davis. 

The  second  Steinuay  Hall  "  Musical  Sunday 
Afternoon  "  takes  place  to-morrow  (Sunday)  at  three 
o'clock.  The  Herrmann  Brandt  LJuartet  will  per- 
form a  Mendelssohn  string  quartet,  and,  with  Miss 
Ada  Weigel — one  of  our  favorite  piamstes— will  give 
the  Dvorak  quintet  for  the  first  time  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. Miss  Loleta  Sevet  will  be  the  vocalist  ol  the 
occasion. 

An  opportunity  to  judge  of  Professor  Guillaume 
Sauvlet  as  both  composer  and  pianist  will  be  afforded 
at  his  concert  on  Monday  night,  when  an  aria  from 
his  new  opera  "  Keikalani "  will  be  sung  by  Mr.  D. 
M.  Jones,  and  a  long  programme  will  be  presented,- 
in  which  Miss  Jacquay,  Mr.  A.  M.  Thornton,  Dr. 
A.  T.  Regensburger,  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  and  others  will 
take  part. 

"  Famine, "  an  operetta,  will  be  produced  at  the 
San  Francisco  Verein  next  Saturday  evening  by 
members  of  the  Verein.  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  the 
musical  director,  and  Mr.  Walter,  the  stage  mana- 
ger, report  excellent  progress  on  the  part  of  the 
principals  and  chorus,  and  predict  a  most  successful 
presentation  of  the  operetta. 


"ARGONAUT  "CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  managers  of  the  fund  are  always  glad  to  re- 
ceive donations  from  children,  as  it  is  a  work  in  which 
they  should  be  particularly  interested.  If  every  child 
in  California  should  send  in  a  single  dime,  think  how 
rapidly  the  fund  would  be  completed. 

Previously  acknowledged .-$1,402  85 

Carl  and  Earl 80 

John  Harris 25 

Marly  Silvers 50 

Sarah  B 35 

"  Insomnia" 15 

Proceeds  of  theatricals  held   at    Mrs.  D. 

D.  Colton's,  March  16th 286  00 

From  the  "  Kitty  "  maintained  by  the  Elec- 
tion Officers  of  the  Bohemian  Club,  at 
election  held  April  13th 34  10 

Si, 815  00 
All  donations  may  be  sent  to  Miss  E.  H.  Ashe, 
Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  sing  at  the  Carr- 
Beel  concert  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  on  which  oc- 
casion the  "  Kreutzer  Sonata"  will  be  repeated  in 
its  entirety. 

The  Loring  Club  will  give  its  next  concert  on 
Wednesday  evening,  April  29th. 

Hugh  Mauldin,  the  jeweler  and  diamond  expert, 
has  been  engaged  by  J.  B.  Tnckey  &  Co.,  the  new 
firm  here  from  Lincoln,  Neb.,  who  have  succeeded 
Braverman,  on  Montgomery  Street. 


The  Haseltine  Collection  at  the  Art  Association's 
rooms  at  430  Pine  Street  are  being  quite  as  well 
patronized  as  the  Art  Loan  Exhibition,  and,  indeed, 
the  pictures  are  deserving  of  careful  study.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  popular  demand,  the  managers  of  the 
collection  have  decided  to  keep  it  open  hereafter 
three  evenings  each  week,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday,  in  addition  to  the  daily  exhibition. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate. 

BEWARE   OF    IMITATIONS. 


We  read  of  Sarah  Bernhardt  bringing  with  her, 
on  her  present  visit  to  this  country,  forty-five  trunks, 
containing  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  gowns.  That 
seems  to  us  a  wardrobe  of  extraordinary  wastefulness 
and  luxury.  Yet  it  would  have  seemed  only  a 
meagre  and  shabby  outfit  to  the  great  Roman  ladies 
of  the  first  century  of  our  era.  We  are  told  on  trust- 
worthy authority  that  the  dresses  alone  of  Lollia 
Paulina,  the  rival  of  Agrippina,  were  valued  at  one 
million  six  hundred  and  sixty-six  thousand  dollars. 
Pliny  relates  that  he  saw  her  at  a  plain  citizen's  bridal 
supper,  literally  covered  with  pearls  and  emeralds 
worth  forty  million  sesterces,  equivalent  in  our  money 
to  one  million  five  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  dol- 
lars. Another  lavish  beauty  of  nearly  the  same 
epoch,  Lollia  Sabina,  never  traveled  without  a  train 
of  five  hundred  she-asses,  so  that  she  might  not  miss 
her  morning's  bath  of  asses'  milk.  By  the  side  of 
their  Roman  prototypes,  the  most  extravagant 
women  of  our  own  day  seem  thrifty. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  gave  its  third  concert 
of  the  twelfth  season  last  Wednesday  evening,  and 
attracted  a  large  audience.  The  society  had  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo,  tenor,  and  Mr.  Her- 
mann Brandt,  violinist.  The  following  excellent 
programme  was  presented  : 

Overture,  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn; 
aria,  "Sound  an  \  Alarm,"  from  "Judas  Maccabaeus,"  Mr. 
Ugo  Talbo;  romance,  N.  Clifford  Page;  Concerto  No.  1, 
/  vorspiel,  3  adagio, 3  finale,  bruch,  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt; 
"  Marche  Hongroise,"  "Damnation  of  Faust,"  Berlioz; 
aria,  "  Di*  tu  se  fedele,"  from  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera," 
Verdi,  Mr.  Ugo  Talbo  ;  (a)  prelude,  "  Le  Dernier  Sommeil 
de  la  Vierge,"  Massenet;  (b)  entr'  acte,  gavotte,  Gillet; 
serenade,  allegro  maestoso,  X.  Scharwenka. 


Los  Bandurristas  (the  Bandurria  Club)  will  give 
its  fourth  musical  entertainment  on  Wednesday 
evening,  April  22d.  This  club  is  composed  of  gen- 
tlemen well  known  in  this  city  and  Oakland,  who 
have  devoted  much  time  to  this  class  of  music  for 
the  last  four  years,  and,  under  the  leadership  of 
Senor  Jose  Sancho,  have  arrived  at  a  degree  of  per- 
fection rarely  attained  in  an  amateur  club.  Mrs. 
Mary  Wiman  Williams  will  sing  several  vocal  selec- 
tions, and  an  entirely  new  ballad,  entitled  "  Over  Hill, 
Over  Dale,"  composed  by  Alfred  Cellier,  Dr.  A.  T. 
Regensberger  will  play  a  'cello  solo,  and  Miss  Ella 
Lowry  will  assist  at  the  piano.  The  following  gen- 
tlemen are  members  of  tbe  club  :  bandurrias — 
Senor  Jos6  Sancho,  leader,  Senor  Jose  Lombardero, 
Messrs.  Hallock  Wright.  A.  F.  Smith,  D.  C.  Treat, 
C.  H.  Gardiner,  and  George  J.  Wellington  ;  violins 
—Messrs.  Frank  E.  Fisher  and  B.  G.  Lathrop  ; 
'cello— Dr.  A.  T.  Regensburger ;  guitars— Messrs. 


The  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  Dublin  has  just 
passed  upon  the  rights  of  an  unborn  child.  A  Mme. 
Walker  was  in  a  railroad  wreck  at  Armagh,  and  the 
child  to  which  she  subsequently  gave  birth  was  de- 
formed in  consequence.  She  brought  an  action  in 
the  name  of  the  child  to  recover  damages.  The 
court  decided  against  her. 

The  Tuxedo  of  San  Francisco. 

Tuxedo,  since  it  was  started  a  few  years  ago  by 
a  number  of  prominent  members  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred in  New  York,  has  given  its  name  to  a  distinct 
class  of  suburban  colonies,  in  which  the  leaders  of 
society  in  our  great  cities  make  their  summer  home. 
San  Francisco,  however,  has  had  no  Tuxedo  until 
I  within  the  past  twelvemonth,  when  several  gentle- 
|  men,  prominent  in  business  and  social  circles  in  this 
j  city,  united  in  the  purchase  of  the  peninsula  that 
juts  out  into  the  bay  from  the  Marin  shore  and 
was  formerly  known  as  Kershaw's  Island.  They 
I  called  it  Belvedere,  and  have  so  improved  and  man- 
aged it  that  it  has  already  come  to  be  the  favorite 
summer  home  of  the  dwellers  in  the  Western  me- 
tropolis. Its  natural  advantages — notably  its  en- 
tire immunity  from  fogs  and  the  pleasing  variety  of 
its  aspect,  changing  constantly  from  wooded  hills 
to  bosky  dell  and  smooth  stretches  of  sandy  beach 
— and  its  nearness  to  San  Francisco,  from  which  it 
is  distant  only  a  few  minutes'  ride  in  the  swift 
steameis  of  the  Tiburon  ferry,  first  commended  it 
to  a  community  where  ease  and  comfort  are  de- 
manded, though  there  are  no  drones  in  the  hive. 
But  nature  has  been  generously  supplemented,  and 
now  Belvedere — as  the  peninsula  is  now  called— is 
provided  with  sweet,  pure  water  in  abundance, 
scientific  drainage,  and  well-made  walks,  drives, 
and  boulevards.  The  services  of  engineer  and 
landscape  -  gardener  have  both  been  utilized  in 
laying  out  the  property  in  lots  suitable  for 
villa  residences,  and  the  result  is  that  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  place  has  been  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. The  gentlemen  interested  in  Belvedere 
have  formed  themselves  into  the  Belvedere  Land 
Company,  and  as  such  can  give  perfect  titles  to  the 
property.  All  the  details  of  sale  and  management, 
however,  have  been  put  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Tevis  &  Fisher,  who  will  furnish  intending  purchas- 
ers all  needed  information  at  their  offices,  at  No.  14 
Post  Street. 


DCXIV.  —  Bill    of   Fare   for    Six    Persons,    Sunday, 
April  19,  1S91. 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup. 
Deviled  Crabs. 
Broiled  Squabs.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 
Green  Peas.     Asparagus. 
Roast  Veal. 
French  Artichoke  Salad . 
Rhubarb  Pie. 
Cream  of  Celery  Soup.— No,  1.  Put  two  ounces  of  but- 
ter in  :<  saucepan,  adding  three  table-spoonfuls  of  flour ;  stir 
well  and  moisten  with  three  pints  of  white  broth  or  very  light 
stock,  put  in  a  head  of  celery  with  a  little  nutmeg,  and  half 
a  tea-spoonful  of  salt ;  let  it  boil  well  for  forty-five  minutes, 
then  strain  through  a  sieve ;  heat  very  hot,  add  half  a  cupful 
of  cream,  and  serve  with  two  table- spoonfuls  of  croutons, 

No.  2.  A  pint  of  milk,  a  table-spoonful  of  flour,  one  of 
butter,  a  head  of  celery,  a  large  slice  of  onion,  and  a  small 
piece  of  mace.  Boil  the  celery  in  a  pint  of  water  from  thirty 
to  forty-five  minutes ;  boil  mace,  onion,  and  milk  together. 
Mix  flour  with  two  table-spoonfuls  of  cold  milk,  and  add  to 
the  boiling  milk.  Cook  ten  minutes.  Mash  celery  in  the 
water  in  which  it  has  been  cooked,  and  stir  into  boiling 
milk.  Add  butter,  and  season  with  salt  and  pepper  to  taste. 
Strain  and  serve  immediately.  The  flavor  is  improved  by 
adding  a  cupful  of  whipped  cream  when  the  soup  is  in  the 
tureen.  As  we  have  been  requested  to  give  the  recipe  for 
celery  soup,  we  give  two,  either  of  them  very  palatable. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  has  no  odor 
or  taste  ;  needs  no  eggs  to  clarity  it.  I  shall  use  no 
other  in  future. — Matson  Riche. 


The  recent  auction  sale  at  the  Real-Estate  Ex- 
change by  McAfee,  Baldwin  &  Hammond  would 
not  seem  to  indicate  any  weakness  in  the  real-estate 
market,  A  park  block,  adjoining  the  Pan-Handle, 
but  one  square  distant,  was  sold  in  subdivisions  and 
the  prices  realized  were  highly  satisfactory,  the  thirty- 
six  lots  all  finding  buyers  for  a  total  of  $105  600. 
The  four  corner-lots  realized  from  S5,ooo  to  $6,300  ; 
those  on  the  four  streets  averaged  from  $2,400  to 
$3,400.  One  short  lot  on  Grove  Street,  the  key  to 
the  Baker  Street  lots,  brought  $2,650. 


—  By  special  request,  the  "  Scandinavian 
Concert  Club — Mrs.  Mathilde  Wismer,  vocalist  ; 
Miss  Magda  Bugge,  pianiste  ;  Mr.  Hother  Wismer, 
violinist  ;  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Hartwig,  'cellist — under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  C.  M.  Waage,  will  repeat  the 
lecture  and  concert,  "  An  Afternoon  with  Niels  Wil- 
helm  Gade,"  which  they  gave  at  the  Century  Club 
with  great  success  last  Wednesday.  Tbe  perform- 
ance will  take  place  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  April  23d.  Tickets.  $1.00.  including  re- 
served seats,  can  be  had  at  the  Matthias  Gray  Co., 
206  and  20S  Post  Street. 


■  E.  A.  Belcher, 
Attorney  at  law,  234  Montgomery  Street, 
Opposite  Russ  House. 


—  What  is  the  latest  style  for  spring? 
This  is  a  leading  question  with  all  ladies,  and  there 
is  nothing  later  or  prettier  than  those  handsome  em- 
broidered wraps  now  being  shown  at  Fratinger  & 
Co.'s,  the  leading  cloak  and  suit  house,  105  Kearny 
Street,  and  imported  expressly  by  them. 


—  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker. 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


ON  EXHIBITION  ! 

Haseltine  Collection 

From    his    celebrated    Art    Galleries 
in  Philadelphia, 

—  AT   THE  — 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ART  ASSOCIATION  ROOMS 

430   PINE   STREET, 

Daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 

Special    Evening  Exhibitions  -  Monday.  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  8  to  jo  p.  M.    Admission,  so  Cents. 

This    collection    contains     examples    of    the    following 
masters: 
COROT, 
VIBERT, 
MUNKACSY, 
HAOI'KTTK, 
FOKTINY. 
DE  KXDYILLE, 
DETAIL1E, 
DIAZ, 
DETTI, 


JT.   H.   YT.  TURNER, 
Sir  EDW.  LANDSEEK. 
VAN   5IARCKE, 
RICO, 

DAI'BIGNY, 
JIAKA1CT, 
TROYON, 
BRISSOT, 
LE9REL, 
AND  MANY  OTHERS. 

Under  the  management  of 

A.  W.  LOUDER  BACK   &  CO., 

110  .Montgomery  Street. 


The  Aged 

Who  need  help  in 
their  many  infirmi- 
ties, especially  those 
afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism, find  gTeat  re- 
lief in 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

"One  year  ap«>  I  was 
taken  ill  with  Inflam- 
matory rheumatism, 
being  confined  to  mv  house  six  months.  I 
came  out  *>i  the  sickness  very  much  debili- 
tated, with  n<»  appetite,  and  mv  system  dis- 
ordered in  <:-vtv  wav.  I  runnii'-nr.-ii  usini; 
Aver's  Sarsaparilla 'and  began  to  Improve 
atonee.  gaining  in  strength  ami  soon  recov- 
ering my  usual  health.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  braise  of  this  well-known  medicine." 
—  Mrs.  L.  A-. Stark.  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ask  your  druggist  for 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI ;  six,  S5.    "Worth  S5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Ollre  Oil 


THE 

EXTRA    DRY. 

J  The  perfection  of  a 
**  /  Dry  Wine. 


THE 
VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without     sweet- 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGL  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


This   Label    la   on    the    Kent  KIHHON    Made. 
LATEST  SHADES  AND   NEW] 
Sold    by    dealers    in    fine    goods.      Manufactured    by 

JOSEPH  LOTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

317-319  KEARNT  ST..   bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered !      Oar  nyfttem    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  u 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  Slates  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Out  manufactory  arr?  :' 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera.  Field 
Glasses.     All  kind*  of  Optical  Goods  re; 
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April  20, 


PACIFIC  COAST 

SAVINGS   SOCIETY 

640  MARKET  STREET, 

Opposite  Palace  Hotel, 
SAN      FRANCISCO,    CALIFORNIA. 


CAPITAL  STOCK,    -    $50,000,000 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  : 

WENDELL  EASTON President 

WILLIAM  C.  MURDOCH 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager 

(Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  County.) 

A.  C.  STEVENS,  GEORGE  W.  FRINK, 

GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLNEY.  CHICKERING  &  THOMAS Attorneys 

ANGLO-CALI FORNIA  BANK Treasurer 

The  Pacific  Coast  Savings  Society  is  organized  on  what  is 
known  in  the  Eastern  States  and  in  Europe  as  the  Co- 
operative Banking  system,  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
Permanent  Building  and  Loan  plan,  and  many  of  the  best 
features  of  Mutual  Savings  Banks. 

Books  for  share  subscriptions  open  MONDAY,  March 
23,  1891. 

Stock  will  be  sold  on  prepaid  and  installment  plan. 

All  shares  participate  equally  in  profits. 

Deposits  received  from  stockholders  only  and  will  bear  in- 
terest at  5  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually. 

All  Deposits  payable  on  demand. 


NATIONAL    SURGICAL    INSTITUTE 

(western  division), 
Alhambra   Building:,  319   Bush   Street,  S.  F. 

Devoted  to  the  treatment  of  Curvature  of  the  Spine — Hip 
Disease ;  Diseased  Joints,  Crooked  Limbs,  Club  Feet, 
Nasal  Catarrh,  and  Paralysis.  This  Institution  has, 
by  its  success,  made  a  reputation  throughout  the  United 
States.  More  cases  of  human  deformities  have  been  success- 
fully treated  than  by  any  similar  institution  in  the  world. 
Send  for  references  and  circulars  to  the  Western  Division, 
319  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CAIL    AND     SEE    THEM. 


VnUICD     P     PUftCE        SOLE  AGENTS, 
MlnLLU     &     UN HOL,  1041  Market  Street. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
£450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  I'.OKELLT,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOTS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Res.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  Pmkcimi.. 


MISS     J.     BOI/TE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  Instruction  in  English.     Modern  Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 
Next  term  begins  January  5,  i8gi. 


-OWDREY  S 


>OUPS 


Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing, 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup  &  Bouuli, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  seat  by  Expreaa  on  receipt  of  ICC 

E.  T.  COWDBBY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


-FOR- 

WAIiL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


THE    "MODEL    HUSBAND"    CONTEST. 

Its  Affecting  Sequel. 

Scene  I.— At  the  Galahad-Greens. 
Mrs.  G.-G.— Galahad  ! 
Mr.  G.-G.  (meekly)— My  love  ? 
Mrs.    G.-G.— I   see  that  the  proprietors  of   All 
Sorts  are  going  to  follow  the  American  example, 
and  offer  a  prize  of  twenty  pounds  to  the  wife  who 
makes    out   the   best   case   for    her   husband  as  a 
Model.     It's  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  you  should 
know  that  I've  made  up  my  mind  to  enter  you  ! 
Mr.  G.-G.  (gratified)— My  dear  Cornelia  !  really, 

I'd  no  idea  you  had  such  a 

Mrs.  G.-G. — Nonsense  !  The  drawing-room  car- 
pet is  a  perfect  disgrace,  and,  as  you  can't  or  won't 

provide   the    money    in    any    other  way,   why 

Would  you  like  to  hear  what  I've  said  about  you  ? 

Mr.  G.-G. — Well,  if  you're  sure  it  wouldn't  be 
troubling  you  too  much,  I  should,  my  dear. 

Mrs.  G.-G. — Then  sit  where  I  can  see  you,  and 
listen,  (She  reads.)  "Irreproachable  in  all  that 
pertains  to  morality" — (And  it  would  be  a  bad  day 
indeed  for  you,  Galahad,  if  I  ever  had  cause  to 
think  otherwise  !}— "  morality  ;  scrupulously  dainty 
and  neat  in  his  person" — (Ah,  you  may  well  blush, 
Galahad,  but,  fortunately,  they  won't  want  me  to 
produce  you  ! )— ' '  he  imports  into  our  happy  home  the 
delicate  refinement  of  2.preux  chevalier  of  the  olden 
time."  (Will  you  kindly  take  your  dirty  boots  off  the 
steel  fender?)  "We  rule  our  little  kingdom  with  a 
joint  and  equal  sway,  to  which  jealousy  and  friction 
are  alike  unknown  ;  he,  considerate  and  indulgent 
to  my  womanly  weakness  " — (You  need  not  stare  at 
me  in  that  perfectly  idiotic  fashion!) — "I,  looking 
to  him  for  the  wise  and  tender  support  which  has 
never  yet  been  denied.  The  close  and  daily  scrutiny 
of  many  years  has  discovered" — (What  are  you 
shaking  like  that  for  ?) — ' '  discovered  no  single  weak- 
ness ;  no  taint  or  flaw  of  character  ;  no  irritating 
trick  of  speech  or  habit."  (How  often  have  I  told 
you  that  I  will  not  have  the  handle  of  that  paper- 
knife  sucked?  Put  it  down  ;  do  !)  "His  conver- 
sation—sparkling but  ever  spiritual — renders  our 
modest  meals  veritable  feasts  of  fancy  and  flows  of 
soul"  .  .  .  Well,  Galahad? 

Mr.  G.-G.—  Nothing,  my  dear  ;  nothing.  It 
struck  me  as  well — a  trifle  flowery,  that  last  passage, 
that's  all  ! 

Mrs.  G.-G.  (severely)—  If  I  cannot  expect  to  win 
the  prize  without  descending  to  floweriness,  whose 
fault  is  that,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  If  you  can't 
make  sensible  observations,  you  had  better  not 
speak  at  all.  (Continuing.)  "  Over  arid  over  again, 
gathering  me  io  his  strong,  loving  arms,  and  press- 
ing fervent  kisses  upon  my  forehead,  he  has  cried, 
'  Why  am  I  not  a  monarch  that  so  I  could  place  a 
diadem  upon  that  brow  ?  With  such  a  consort,  am 
I  not  doubly  crowned  ?  '  "  Have  you  anything  to 
say  to  that,  Galahad  ? 

Mr.  G.-G. — Only,  my  love,  that  I — I  don't  seem 
to  remember  having  made  that  particular  remark, 

Mrs.  G.-G.—  Then  make  it  now.  I'm  sure  I  wish 
to  be  as  accurate  as  I  can.  (Mr.  G.-G.  makes  the 
remark — but  without  fervor. ) 

Scene  II.— At  the  Monarch- Jones's. 

Mr.  M.-J. — Twenty  quid  would  come  in  precious 
handy  just  now,  after  all  I've  dropped  lately,  and  I 
mean  to  pouch  that  prize  if  I  can— so  just  you  sit 
down,  Grizzle,  and  write  out  what  I  tell  you  ;  do  you 
hear? 

Mrs.  M.-J.  (timidly) — But,  Monarch,  dear,  would 
that  be  quite  fair?  No,  don't  be  angry,  I  didn't 
mean  that — I'll  write  whatever  you  please  ! 

Mr.  M.-J. — You'd  better,  that's  all !  Are  you 
ready  ?  I  must  screw  myself  up  another  peg  before 
I  begin.  (He  screws.)  Now,  then.  (Stands  over 
her  and  dictates.)  "  To  the  polished  urbanity  of  a 
perfect  gentleman,  he  unites  the  kindly  charity  of  a 
true  Christian."  (Why  the  devil  don't  you  learn  to 
write  decently,  eh  ?)  "  Liberal,  and  even  lavish,  in 
all  his  dealings,  he  is  yet  a  stern  foe  to  every  kind  of 
excess" — (Hold  on  a  bit,  I  must  have  another  nip 
after  that) — "every  kind  of  excess.  Our  married 
life  is  one  long  dream  of  blissful  contentment,  in 
which  each  contends  with  the  other  in  the  loving 
self-sacrifice."  (Haven't  you  corked  all  that  down 
yet?)  "  Such  cares  and  anxieties  as  he  has  he  con- 
ceals from  me  with  scrupulous  consideration  as  long 
as  possible  "—(Gad,  I  should  be  a  fool  if  I  didn't !  )— 
' '  while  I  am  ever  sure  of  finding  in  him  a  patient  and 
sympathetic  listener  to  all  my  trifling  worries  and 
difficulties." — (Two  f's  in  difficulties,  you  little  fool — 
can't  you  even  spell?)  "Many  a  time,  falling  on 
his  knees  at  my  feet,  he  has  rapturously  exclaimed, 
his  accents  broken  by  manly  emotion,  'Oh,  that  I 
were  more  worthy  of  such  a  pearl  among  women  ! 
With  such  a  helpmate,  I  am,  indeed,  to  be  en- 
vied ! ' "    That  ought  to  do  the   trick.     If  I  don't 

romp  in  after  that  I (Observing  that  Mrs.  M.- 

J.'s  shoulders  are  convulsed.)  What  the  dooce  are 
you  giggling  at  now  ? 

Mrs.  M.-J. — I — I  wasn't  giggling,  Monarch,  dear, 
only 

Mr.  M.-J.— Only  what? 

Mrs.  M.-J. — Only  crying  ! 

THE  SEQUEL, 

[Extract  from  daily  paper], 
"  The  judges  appointed  by  the  spirited  proprietors  of  A 11 
Sorts  to  decide  the  'Model  Husband  Contest' — which  was 
established  on  lines  similar  to  one  recently  inaugurated  by 


one  of  our  New  York  contemporaries— have  now  issued  their 
award.  Two  competitors  have  sent  in  certificates  which  nave 
been  found  equally  deserving  of  the  prize,  viz.,  Mrs.  Cornelia 
Galahad-Green,  Graemair  Villa,  Peckham,  and  Mrs.  Griselda 
Monarch -Jones,  Aspen  Lodge,  Lordship  Lane.  The  sum  of 
twenty  pounds  will  consequently  be  divided  between  these 
two  ladies,  to  whom,  with  their  respective  spouses,  we  beg  to 
tender  our  cordial  felicitations." 

— Punch. 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

In  the  Dark. 
The  hall  was  dark.     I  heard 
The  rustle  of  a  skirt. 
"  Ha-ha  ! "  thought  1,  "  I'll  catch 
You  now,  my  little  flirt ! " 

Softly  I  sallied  forth, 
Resolved  when  I  had  kissed  her 

That  I'd  make  her  believe 
I'd  thought  it  was  my  sister. 

The  deed  was  done.     Oh,  bliss  ! 
Could  any  man  resist  her? 

Apology  was  made- 
Alas  !  it  was  my  sister  !  —Judge. 

To  Rent— A  Heart. 
There's  a  sign  in  the  window, 

As  she  flits  demurely  by ; 
You  can  not  contradict  it, 

The  window  is — 

Her  eye. 

A  very  charming  window. 

With  a  very  subtle  art 
Of  disclosing  artlessly 

The  sign,  "  To  Rent  — 

A  Heart." 

It  also   adds,  all  modestly, 
"  Kind  sir,  pray  look  about  ; 
The  tenant  was  well  suited 
Who  recently- 
Moved  out." 
—Johanna,  Stoats  in  Puck. 


Left  Out. 
I  asked  her  heart  of  Winnifred, 

Ah  !  if  I  could  but  win  it ; 
She  laughingly  replied  :  "Dear  Ned, 
I  fear  you  are  not  in  it." 

— Harvard  Lampoon. 

Two  Stories. 
She  spoke  with  half  regretful  sigh 

Of  other  girls'  expenses, 
And  held  their  folly  up  to  scorn 

In  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

And  when  he'd  gone,  lo  her  papa 
She  went  straightway  and  pleaded 

For  just  one  hundred  dollars  more 
To  get  the  gown  she  needed. 

— Cloak  Review. 

Too  Much. 
A  thrill  of  mortifying  pain 
Darts  through  my  large  and  lofty  brain, 

When  some  young  lady  thinks 
That  I  can  spend  a  futile  night, 
And  play  with  infantile  delight, 
"  Progressive  Tiddledy  Winks." 

—Harry  Roinai/te  in  Puck. 


The  Tomato-Can, 

A  small  goat  ate  a  tomato-can 

And  then  eight  pounds  of  nails. 
He  finished  his  meal,  by  way  of  dessert, 

By  consuming  four  large  fence-raits. 
He  said  to  himself,  with  a  jovial  smile, 
As  off  to  his  home  he  ran  : 
"  I'm  sure  the  nails  can't  disturb  me, 
But  I  think  the  tomato  can." 

— Yale  Record. 

The  Slang-Stricken  Youth. 
Long  since  she  was  "  a  darling," 

Or  " a  daisy,"  or  "a  lamb "  ; 
And  often  she  said  earnestly 

She  wouldn't  be  "a  clam," 

She  was  also  called  "a  dumpling " — 
If  my  mind  misleads  me  not — 

Sometimes  she'd  say  "  I  am  O.  K.; 
You  bet  I  lead  the  lot." 

And  then  "a  beaut"  I  found  her — 

Abbreviated  truth — 
But  when  she'd  be  "  way  up  in  G," 

I  was  a  puzzled  youth. 

Then  she  was  *'  great,"  she  told  me — 

1  doubt  not  this  was  right. 
And  then  she  said,  and  tossed  her  head, 

That  she  was  "  out  of  sight." 

I  love  her  still,  though  daily. 
Through  wondering,  I  am  vexed 

With  anxious  care,  just  what  or  where 
My  dear  one  will  be  next. 

—  Washington  Post. 

The  Club-Man's  Daughter  to  the  Club-Man. 
Father,  dear  Father,  come  home  with  me  now, 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  one, 
Your  Burgundy's  chilled,  and  your  canvas-back's  burnt, 

And  your  terrapin's  sadly  o'er-done. 
Our  mother  has  gone  to  a  dinner  so  swell, 

And  has  likewise  attended  a  dance  ; 
She  has  flirted  and  waltzed  with  an  Austrian  count, 

As  well  as  an  envoy  from  France. 

Come  home  !     Come  home  ! 

Please,  Father,  dear  Father,  come  home ! 

Father,  dear  Father,  come  home  with  me  now  ; 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  two — 
Your  beautiful  room  and  your  easy  down-bed 

Are  waiting  impatient  for  you. 
You  have  got  ev'ry  luxury  Fortune  can  send, 

Including  a  porcelain  tub  ; 
And  yet  you're  unwilling  to  turn  to  your  home, 

And  leave  your  eternal  old  Club. 

Father,  dear  Father,  come  home  with  me  now  ; 

The  clock  on  the  mantel  strikes  three  ; 
And  Mommer  wilt  presently  come  from  the  ball, 

And  you  both  can  take  supper  with  ine. 
We  will  tempt  your  coy  fancy  with  canvas-back  duck, 

And  tickle  your  taste  with  champagne  ; 
And  if  you  can't  make  yourself  wholly  at  home, 

Why,  strike  for  your  club  once  again. 

Come  home  !     Come  home  ! 
Go  where  you  will,  there  is  no  club  like  Home. 
_  —Puck. 

The  Ballad  of  "  Danny  Decver." 

1  What  did  you  write  the  ballad  for?"  said  Files-on- Parade  ; 
"  None  of  your  blasted  business  ! "  young  Rudyard  Kipling 
said. 
:  Oh,  tell  ine  what  you  wrote  it  for '! "  said  Files-on- Parade. 

"  To  add  unto  my  boodle,"  young  Rudyard  Kipling  said  ; 
1  For  whatever  stulT  1  scribble,  the  publishers  will  take ; 
And  though  I'm  often  brilliant,  I  fake,  and  fake,  and 
fake. 
And  for  the  simple  reason,  I  am  upon  the  make. 
So  I  wrote  this  '  Danny  Deever    t'other  mornin'." 

— Cliar/es  Battcll  Loot/its  in  Puck. 


Sufferers    from    Coughs,    Sore   Throat,  etc., 

should  try  "  Bro-wn's  Bronahial  Trocltes,"  a  simple  but  sure 
remedy.     Sold  only  in  boxes.     Price  35  cts. 


DHARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTINi 
SHADE  ROLLERS 


ERs) 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH   ///     Ji/y"     LABEL 

-        *"THEGENUINE 


SHARTSHORN} 


Columbus  Buggy  Go 


THE    ABOVE   CUT    REPRESENTS    OUR 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BUSINESS  BUGGY 

Unequaled  in  material,  style,  and  finish.  Save  twenty-five 
per  cent.,  agents'  profit,  by  dealing  direct  with  the  Columbus 
Buggy  Co.,  and  you  can  save  filtv  per  cent,  of  local  manu- 
facturers' price  and  secure  a  finer  vehicle.  We  invite  com- 
parison and  challenge  competition.  Furnished  either  with 
or  without  tops. 

COLCMBCS  BUGGY  CO.,  29  Market  St., 
A.  G.  Glenn,  Manager. 

P.  S.— California  produces  no  hard  wood  or  iron;  Ohio 
abounds  in  these,  and  is  willing  and  anxious  to  exchange  for 
gold  and  semi-tropical  fruits,  which  she  can  not  produce. 


Wheel 


Gives  the  Highest  Efficiency  of  any  "Wheel  in 
the  World.     Over  1,300  in  Use. 

Affords  the  most  simple  and  reliable  power  for  all  mining 
and  manufacturing  machinery.  Adapted  to  heads  running 
from  20  up  to  2,000  or  more  feet.  From  20  to  30  per  cent. 
better  results  guaranteed  than  can  be  produced  from  any 
Wheel  in  the  country. 

ELECTRIC    TRANSMISSION. 

The  advantages  the  Pelton  Wheel  affords  in  the  way  of  a 
uniform  and  reliable  power,  close  regulation,  and  the  faciliLy 
of  adaptation  to  varying  condition*  of  speed  and  pressure, 
have  brought  it  into  special  prominence  and  extensive  use 
for  this  class  of  work.  All  applications  should  state  amount 
and  head  of  water,  power  required,  and  for  what  purpose, 
with  approximate  length  of  pipe  line.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  PELTON  WATER  WHEEL  CD. 

121-123  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  U.SA. 
IE»ELTON    TT^ATER    IVIOTORS, 

Varying  from  the  fraction  of  1  up  to  15  and  20-horse  power, 
unequaled  for  all  light-running  machinery.  Warranted  to 
develop  a  given  amount  of  power  with  one-half  the  water 
required  by  any  other.  Send  for  Motor  Circular.  Address 
above. 


ESTABLISHED   1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLORS 

Large  Dining-- room  for  Ladies. 
SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz    Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported   European  Beer  from  Buerjjerliches  Brauhaus, 
Pilsen,  Bohemia ;  Acrien   Beer  from   Rizzi   Culmbach,  Ba- 


STEINWAY 

iMSWniy-jjrtiff 
KApfYofl'ONC 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0.,  206-208  Post 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 
6;S2  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Skirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  romedy  for  tho  above  disease ;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
iitandmg  have  been  cured.  Indeed  60  Btrong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  dottles  FKEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  euf 
fererwho  will  send  mo  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  ISl  Penrl  St.,  N,   Y- 


April  20,  1891. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


3T0RYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  Thoreau  lay  on  his  death-bed,  a  Calvinistic 
friend  called  to  make  inquiries  regarding  his  soul. 
"  Henry,"  he  said,  anxiously,  "  have  you  made  your 
peace  with  God?"  "John,"  replied  the  dying  nat- 
uralist, in  a  whisper,  "  I  didn't  know  that  God  and 
myself  had  quarreled !  " 

When  Diderot  used  to  talk  so  long  and  elo- 
quently on  every  conceivable  topic  with  the  Empress 
Catherine  of  Russia,  even  he  would  sometimes 
check  himself  as  he  recollected  he  was  talking  to  a 
lady.  Then  her  majesty  would  encourage  him. 
"Allons,"she  cried,  "  entre  hommes  tout  est  per- 
mis." 

"  A  good  many  years  ago,  in  Greene  County,  111., 
the  Democratic  party  was  divided,  was  badly  split, 
and  a  politician  was  asked  :  '  What  divides  the 
Democratic  party?"  'Well,"  said  he,  'there  was 
an  election  for  constable,  and  Joe  Johnson  was  a 
candidate,"  and  says  he,  '  the  party  is  now  divided 
between  those  who  voted  for  Joe  Johnson  and  are 
ashamed  of  it  and  those  who  voted  for  Joe  John- 
son and  don't  care  a  d .'  " 


A  paralyzed  boy  at  Goa  has  recovered  the  use  of 
his  limbs  by  being  frightened  into  fits  by  the  specta- 
cle of  the  sainted  remains  of  Francis  Xavier.  The 
circumstance  reminds  one  of  the  young  American 
doctor  who  honestly  confessed  that  he  did  not 
know  what  was  the  matter  with  a  sick  child,  but 
recommended  certain  pills  :  "Give  him  those,  and 
he  will  have  fits  ;  then  send  for  me.  I'm  death  on 
fits." 


A  certain  Queen  of  Hanover  once  upon  a  time, 
when  traveling,  stopped  at  an  inn  called  "The 
Golden  Goose."  She  remained  two  days  to  rest  her- 
self and  retinue,  and  receive  such  entertainment  as 
was  needed,  and  for  the  same  was  charged  three 
hundred  thalers.  On  her  departure  the  landlord  be- 
sought her  with  obsequious  deference  to  favor  him 
with  her  patronage  on  her  return.  "If  you  desire 
that,  mein  Iieber  mann,"  replied  her  majesty,  "  you 
must  not  again  take  me  for  your  sign." 

The  blind,  of  course,  can  not  see  a  joke,  and  it 
seems  that  other  people  have  not  charity  enough  to 
point  out  to  them  this  branch  of  their  misfortune. 
A  poor  fellow  with  an  accordion,  who  perambulates 
the  streets  of  Windsor,  thus  indicates  by  a  placard 
that  he  has  received  help  from  royalty:  "Blind 
from  inflammation,  assisted  by  her  majesty  the 
queen."  This  beats  the  beggar  on  the  North  Bridge 
at  Edinburgh,  who  appealed  to  public  sympathy 
with  these  words:  "  Blind  from  my  birth;  1  have 
seen  better  days." 

An  Indian  paper  prints  the  following  as  a  bona- 
fidc  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  Punjab  school-master  to 
an  English  gentleman  who  took  an  interest  in  him  : 
"Hon.  Sir — I  am  most  anxious  to  hear  you  are 

sick.     I  pray  to  God  to  get  you  soon  at  R in  a 

state  of   triumph.     The   climate   of   R is  very 

good  and  proves  unhealthy.  No  deputy- commis- 
sioner complains  ever  for  want  of  climate.  If  you 
also  come  here,  I  think  it  will  agree  with  your  state. 
An  information  expectant  of  reversionary  respecting 
your  recovery  state  is  expected,  and  I  shall  be 
thankful  to  you. — I  am,  sir,  etc." 

At  a  big  shooting-party  in  England,  Gerard  Start, 
now  Lord  Alington,  was  one  of  the  guests  (says  Cecil 
Clay  in  Truth).  One  of  the  party  who  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  making  himself  very  popular,  said  to  him 
on  the  morning  of  their  departure:  "Would  you 
mind  telling  me,  Start,  what  you  generally  give  these 
fellows  in  the  way  of  tips?"  "Certainly;  I'll  tell 
you  with  pleasure.  I  give  the  gamekeeper  so  much, 
and  the  butler  so  much,  etc.,  but,"  he  added,  "if 
you  will  allow  me  to  give  you  a  piece  of  advice,  if  I 
were  in  your  place,  I  wouldn't  give  them  anything 
at  all.  You'll  never  be  asked  here  again  !  What's 
the  use  ?  " 

To  make  himself  look  more  manly  and  robust, 
Meissonier  frequently  incased  bis  diminutive  legs 
in  huge  cavalry  boots.  He  prinked  daily  before  the 
mirror,  and  was  never  weary  of  comparing  himself 
with  other  small  men,  to  show  that  he  was  really 
not  so  very  little.  To  the  end  he  confided  in  his 
friends  the  pangs  he  ever  suffered  on  account  of 
his    small  size.     Occasionally,   but  only   occasion- 


ally, did  Meissonier  find  the  desired  consolation  he 
sought  from  his  acquaintances.  One  afternoon,  as 
the  sculptor  Dubois  entered  his  studio,  Meissonier 
exclaimed,  joyfully:  "What  do  you  think!  The 
corn-doctor  was  just  here,  and  what  do  you  sup- 
pose he  says  ?  A  six-foot  grenadier  can  not  get  any 
bigger  corns  than  mine." 


A  lady  who  was  making  an  evening  call  met  a 
man  by  the  name  of  Brown,  who  had  invented  an 
improved  button-hole-making  attachment  for  a  well- 
known  sewing-machine,  and  whose  name,  preceded 
by  a  hideous  caricature  of  his  face,  had  been  omni- 
present in  the  advertisements  for  some  time.  He 
had  two  charming  daughters  whom  the  lady  had 
seen,  not  long  before,  and  with  whom  she  had  been 
greatly  pleased.  During  the  entire  call,  she  had 
succeeded  in  addressing  Mr.  Brown  by  his  rightful 
name  only  by  great  mental  exertions,  as  another 
word  was  constantly  trembling  on  her  lips.  At  last 
he  rose  to  go,  and  with  a  sigh  of  relief  she  heard  his 
"good-evening";  to  which  she  responded  with  her 
sweetest  smile,  and  added,  "  Please  remember  me 
kindly  to  the  Misses  Buttonhole  !  " 

Mrs.   Thrale,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  friend,  often  j 
had  as  a  visitor  at  her  house  a  young  woman  named  I 
Sophy  Streatfield,  who  was  universally  acknowledged  i 
to  be  a  most  fascinating  young  woman.     She  was,  ' 
moreover,  one  of  those  who,  even  in  that  tearful  age, 
proved   decidedly  amusing  from   her   habit  of  un- 
necessary weeping.     One  day,  Mrs.  Thrale  promised 
Fanny   Bnraey,  who  had  never  witnessed  the  phe- 
nomenon, that  she  should  "see  Miss  Streatfield  cry." 
As  Sophy  was  taking  her  leave,  Mrs.  Thrale  urged 
her  to  stay,  adding  :   "  If  you  go,  I  shall  know  you 
don't  love  me  as  well  as  Lady  Gresham."    Then,  in- 
deed, the  tears  came  into  Miss  Streatfield's  eyes  and 
rolled  down  her  pretty  cheeks.     "  Come  here.  Miss 
Burney  !  "  called  Mrs.  Thrale,  in  triumph  ;  "  come 
and  see  Miss  Streatfield  cry  !  "     The  young  lady  did 
not  seem  to  be  in  the  least  offended  by  this,  but 
gently  wiped  her  eyes,  and  became  composed  again. 

A  good  story  is  told  of  Bay  Middleton,  whose 
name  in  England  is  a  household  word  for  jokes  and 
escapades  of  all  kinds.  It  seems  that  in  the  house 
was  a  guest,  who,  for  some  reason,  did  not  bring  a 
smoking-jacket  with  him,  and  committed  the  heinous 
offense  of  appearing  in  the  smoking-room  in  a  dress- 
coat.  Bay  Middleton  vowed  vengeance  against  him, 
and  promised  him  that  if  he  repeated  the  offense  he 
would  tear  the  coat  from  his  back.  The  following 
night  the  man  appeared  in  the  smoking-room  very 
late,  wearing,  as  usual,  his  evening-coat.  He  took 
his  position  before  the  fire-place,  with  his  arms  on 
the  mantel-piece,  gazing  contemplatively  into  the 
fire,  and  presenting  his  coat-tails  in  a  tempting  fash- 
ion to  Bay  Middleton.  The  offer  could  not  be  re- 
fused, and  Bay  seized  the  coat-tails  and  split  the 
coat  up  to  the  collar.  The  victim  never  moved  or 
said  a  word.  The  joke  seemed  to  fall  flat.  Some 
one  asked  him  of  the  split  coat  why  he  did  not  make 
any  objection,  upon  which  he  said  :  "  Why  should  I  ? 
As  I  came  down-stairs  I  went  into  Bay's  room  and 
put  on  his  evening-coat." 


Reliable  and.  Always  the  Same. 
Bra.vdreth's  Pills  are  the  oldest,  safest,  and  best  blood 
purifier  and  purgative  known.  They  are  purely  vegetable, 
therefore  harmless.  They  are  always  the  same  and  always 
produce  the  same  effect.  Other  purgatives  require  increased 
doses  and  finally  cease  acting  altogether.  A  course  of  one 
or  two  of  Brandreth's  Pills  taken  each  night  Is  a  positive 
cure  for  constipation,  headache,  and  all  bilious  disorders. 
If  you  can't  take  them  plain,  get  them  sugar  coated. 


Advertisers  should  consider  the  kind  or 
quality,  as  well  as  the  size  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  paper  they  propose  to  use.  No- 
body ever  saw  an  advertisment  of  "  Een 
Hur"  in  $xt  Police  Gazette.  A  merchant 
who  wishes  to  reach  the  family  circle  is 
throwing  good  money  away  to  advertise  in 
a  "street  publication"  —  a  sheet  that  is 
bought  for  its  cheap  sensations,  which  is 
read  in  a  hurry  and  the  paper  then  thrown 
aside.  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  jour- 
nal which  enters  the  homes,  which  is  read 
by  every  member  of  the  family,  is  infinitely 
more  valuable  as  an  advertising  medium 
than  one  of  double  or  triple  its  circulation, 
when  the  vast  bulk  of  this  circulation  is  in 
the  saloons,  the  restaurants,  and  the  offices 
—  to  be  scanned,  not  read,  and  then  thrown 
into  the  waste-basket.  Thus  it  is,  aswDl 
be  perfectly  apparent,  that  a  journal  circu- 
lating thirty  thousand  may  not  be  half  as 
good  a  medium  for  the  advertiser  as  one 
with  half  that  circulation.  —  Clcz-eland 
World. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being:  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


t5T  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  Sar   Francisco,  Cal. 


TEN  POUNDS  | 

IX 

two  weeks! 
THINK  OF  IT!  I 

,     As  a  Flesh  Producer  there  can  be  t 
j  no  question  but  that 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 


: 

! 

Of  Pure  God  Liver  Oil  and  Hypopnosphites  i 

Of  Lime   and  Soda 
is   without    a   rival,      many   have 
gained  a  pound  a   day  by  the  use 
of  it.    It  cores 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA.  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS  AND  i 
COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTING  DIS-  ! 
EASES.  AS  PALATABLE  AS  MILK.  I 
lie  sure  you  get  the  genuine  as  there  are  t 
poor  imitations. 


THE  BA*JK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

SurpluB 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvobd President. 

Thomas  Brown.    Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr . .  .Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  "lining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Maln,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPAKTMKNT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85, 500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valuntinr,   Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland    Stanford,    Charles    Crocker,   J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WAusworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold  )  83O0.000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 

Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OK    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic..     Saturday,  April  25 

Belgic Wednesday,  May  20 

Oceanic Saturday,  June  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  a( 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices.  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Comoany's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAIL_STEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Juan Thursday,  April  23,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong-  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Thursday,  May  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking  . .  TueHday.June  2,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Erannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rick,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 

-bavb.    ;  From  April  4,  1891.  arrivi 


'.30  A.! 
'■3D  A. 
'.30  A. 

i.OO  A. 
J. OO   A. 


r.OO   M. 

LOOP. 

3.00  p, 


[.00  p, 
1 .00  p, 

I.OO    P 


Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  lose' 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
(  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  < 
\      first-class  locally [ 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga... 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

(  NDes,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
•{      Sacramento,    Marysvflle,    Oro-  > 


1.15  p. 
7*5  •". 
6-45  a. 
6.15  p. 
615   P. 


».O0    T. 

r.oo  p. 


i  ville,  and  Red  Bluff, 
f  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, '» 
-,  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  >  I 
t  Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  ) 
Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livexmore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers * 

Haywards,  NDes  and  San  Jose I 

{Sunset  Route— Atlantic  ExpressA 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa • 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

I  Sacramento,     Knight's    Landing,  I 

-,  (     and  Marysville  via  Davis f  I 

[     NDes  and  Livermore !• 

I  Haywards,  NDes,  and  San  Jose" I 

■     NDes  and  San  Jose" [ 

I I  Central  Atlantic   Express,  Ogden  ) 
t     and  East f 

!     Vallejo f 

j  (  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1  j 
•j  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
:'  (.     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  j  , 


745 

'6.00 

9-« 

P. 

A. 
A, 

845 

P. 

9  45 
9  45 
11.15 

A. 

A. 
A. 

IO.15  A. 

8.45   A. 
7-45   A. 
6-15    P. 

12-15 

P. 

8-45 

P. 

IO.I5 

A. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


*  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
7.45  a.  -       ark, San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Bou!-  !• 

(     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

(  Newark,   CentrevDle,   San    Jos*,  1 
8.15  a,  -(       Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  • 

{      Santa  Cruz J 

(  CentrevDle,  San   Jos*,  Almaden,  1 
z-45  P-  ]      Felton,    Eoulder    Creek,    and  l 


(      Santa  Cruz.. 


I  CentrevDle,    San  Jos*,  and  Los  ) 
f 


*«  P"  i     Gatos 


9  50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  St*. 


8.30    A, 


12.30    P. 


3  30  ? 


'San  Jos*.  Almaden,  GUroy,  Tres  | 
Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 
terey.  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  1 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  >  6.30  P. 
I  Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  | 
Luis    Obispo),    and     principal 

V     Way  Stations J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 3.00  P. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1.39   p. 

I  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  I 

(      Stations ,-        5.05  p. 

(San  Jos*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,', 
J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific      . 
)      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f      IO°5  A- 

^    stations J 

4.20  p.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ....  *    7.56  A. 

5.20  p. I     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

6.30  P.j     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

1                    J  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way)    . 
45       I  (      Stations j   ' 


a  for  1 
t  Saturdays  only. 


P  tor  auernoon. 
1  Sundays  only. 


7.30  P. 

f  Sundays  excepted. 
*  Mondays  excepted. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  EROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,   and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   n.40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  M.;  12.05.  2-°5>4-05,  5-.-5  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  M.;  Sundays-  8.35,  io.oj  a.  m.; 

11.35,  z-°5.  4-°5.  5-30.  6-5°  P-  "• 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


7.40  a.  m. 

3.30  P.    M 

5.05  P.   W 


OO    A.   M 
g.30  A.    M. 


7.40    A.   M, 
3.30  P.    M, 


7.40    A.   M. 

3.30   P.    M. 


7.40   A.    M.  8.00    A. 

5  05  P.   m.  5.00  P. 


Week 
Davs. 


Petaluma       10 .  40  a.  m.    8 .  50  a.  M . 
and  6.05  P.  M.  10.30A.  m. 

Santa  Rosa.      7 .25  p.  m.    6-iop.m. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations.       I 


Hopland 
.00  a.  m.  and  7-25  P.  M.    6  10  p.  m. 

Ukiah. 


GuemevDle. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.25  p.  m.  10.30  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 


10.40A.M.    8.50  A.M. 
6.05P.M.    6.10 P.M. 


7.40  a.  m.  8.00  a.  u.      Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 
3.30  p.   m.  5.00  p.   m. 6.05  r.  m.    6.10P.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
GeyservDle  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyvilie.  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs.  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WDIits.  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah. 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $3.70 ;  to  GuemevDle,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma. 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50:  to  Healdsburg,  83.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  I  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.Sc  ;  tc 
Sebastopol,  81.80 ;  to  GuemevDle  83.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TVtTAzt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska 
g  a.  m„  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  31,  April   15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For  British  Columbb  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesday*. 
9  a  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  ana  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  w.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  MontRomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Genera! 
No    to  Market  Street,  Su 
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Such  a  farce  as  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife,"  adapted 
from  the  French,  is  apt  to  appear  in  English  in 
rather  a  pale  and  washed-out  form,  its  original  gay 
and  brilliant  colors  bleached  to  the  point  where  an 
American  audience  can  look  upon  them  without 
blinking.  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife  "  is  to  "  Prete  Moi 
Ta  Femme  "  as  the  shadow  to  the  substance,  as  the 
reflection  to  the  reality.  It  is  the  luxuriantly  and 
riotously  spreading  vine  of  the  pleasaunce,  clipped 
down  to  clamber  neatly  and  demurely  over  a  green 
trellis  in  the  front  garden,  where  all  is  trim  and 
precise. 

Such  adaptations  are  rarely  successful.  The 
French  farce,  robbed  of  its  sparkling  play  of  witty 
innuendo,  appears  in  the  English  edition  rather 
limp  and  scraggy.  Adapting  goes  on  till  nothing 
but  the  shell  of  the  original  remains.  In  extracting 
the  portions  that  will  offend,  the  adapter  ends  by 
leaving  nothing  of  the  original  but  the  bare  scaffold- 
ing, and  this — in  most  French  farces — is  generally  so 
grotesque  in  shape  and  form  that  only  a  dialogue  of 
unexampled  brilliance  and  point  can  cover  its  de- 
fects. Daly's  later  adaptations — "Samson  and 
Delilah  "  and  the  one  he  made  from  "  Les  Surprises 
du  Divorce  " — show  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  a 
success  of  this  sort  of  dramatic  pruning.  The  farce, 
before  the  adapter  gets  at  it  with  his  clipping-shears, 
could  never  be  produced  on  an  American  stage,  and 
after  it  has  been  cut  down  to  meet  the  taste  of  the 
average  theatre-goer,  it  is  as  sapless  as  a  dead  twig. 

The  central  motive  in  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife"  is 
piquant  and  bright.  Ornamented  with  a  brilliant 
dialogue  and  plenty  of  bon-mots,  it  ought  to  be  as 
witty  a  farce  as  heart  desires.  Old  Tarbox,  a 
wealthy  old  salt,  has  a  nephew,  Dick,  of  whom  he  is 
fond.  He  gives  Dick  an  allowance  which  is  too 
small  for  the  young  man's  needs,  but  tells  him  that 
if  he  will  marry  and  settle  down,  the  allowance  will 
grow  and  money  will  be  as  plentiful  as  leaves  upon 
the  brooks  in  Vallombrosa.  With  this  tempting 
offer  before  him,  Dick  decides  upon  a  deceit.  He 
writes  to  his  uncle  that  he  has  married  a  charming 
girl  and  has  set  up  housekeeping  in  a  flat  in  New 
York.  Upon  this  happy  announcement,  Old  Tarbox 
sends  money  for  the  young  pair  and  a  request  to  see 
the  bride's  picture.  Dick,  in  somewhat  of  a  strait, 
thinks  that  the  safest  way  of  complying  with  this  de- 
mand will  be  to  send  him  the  picture  of  Bessie  Bunt- 
ing, wife  of  his  friend  Tom  Bunting,  both  life-long 
friends  of  his. 

He  sends  Mrs.  Bunting's  picture,  and  for  some 
time  lives  at  peace  with  all  the  world  on  his  increased 
allowance  and  the  consciousness  of  a  successful  de- 
ception. In  the  fullness  of  time,  he  sends  his  uncle 
word  that  an  heir  has  come  to  bless  his  home,  and 
on  the  strength  of  this  gets  four  hundred  dollars. 
All  seems  merry  as  a  marriage-bell,  when  suddenly 
he  receives  the  horrible  intelligence  that  Old  Tarbox, 
on  his  way  through  New  York,  will  stop  at  his  flat 
for  a  few  hours,  and  hopes  to  meet  the  niece  whom 
he  has  never  seen  and  the  baby  that  he  desires  shall 
be  called  after  him. 

At  this  direful  intelligence,  Dick  flies  to  his  friends, 
the  Buntings,  and  tells  them  of  his  predicament. 
He  confesses  having  sent  Mrs.  Bunting's  picture, 
and  finally  ends  hy  begging  Bunting  to  lend  his  flat, 
wife,  and  baby  for  the  afternoon  that  Tarbox  will 
spend  in  the  city.  The  Buntings  agree,  although 
this  happens  to  be  the  very  afternoon  upon  which 
the  baby  is  to  be  christened.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
Old  Tarbox,  complications  immediately  begin.  Tar- 
box can  not  understand  the  continual  presence  of 
Tom  Bunting  in  the  flat.  When  the  old  salt  greets 
his  supposed  niece  with  a  kiss  of  welcome.  Bunting 
becomes  infuriated  and  has  to  be  withheld  forcibly 
from  beating  the  affectionate  seaman.  Old  Tarbox, 
in  mystified  surprise,  desires  to  know  why  this  excit- 
able young  man  should  show  such  violent  indigna- 
tion at  seeing  an  uncle  kiss  a  niece.  Dick,  who 
trembles  at  the  thought  that  his  deception  may  be 
discovered,  explains  that  Bunting  is  an  old  family 
friend,  quite  a  tame  cat  about  the  house,  whose  little 
oddities  of  manner  they  overlook  for  friendship's 
sake. 

From  this  central  motive  all  sorts  of  humorous 
situations  are  evolved.  Some  of  them  are  intensely 
amusing,  as  when  old  Tarbox,  hearing  that  Bunting 
is  a  man  of  means,  proceeds  to  betroth  him  to  his 
daughter,  Hitty,  who  is  the  beloved  of  Dick. 
Others,  again,  are  far-fetched  and  dull,  like  the 
episode  with  the  screen,  which  almost  spoils  the 
second  act  in  its  dreary  absurdity.  But,  consider- 
ing the  possibilities  for  humor  contained  in  the  main 
idea,  the  adapters  have  not  done  their  work  well. 
They  i.ave  almost  spoiled  a  plot  that,  to  such  a 
olavwrighl  as  Gillette,  would  be  a  fortune.  With  a 
splendid  germ  from  which  to  develop  their  comedy, 


they  have  not  succeeded  in  realizing  half  its  possi- 
bilities. When,  in  the  first  act,  the  two  Buntings 
and  Dick  discuss  the  embroglio  which  is  the 
nucleus  of  the  piece,  the  amusing  originality  of  the 
situation  gives  promise  of  a  brilliant  two  acts  to 
come.  This  promise  is  not  fulfilled,  and  there  are 
parts  of  both  the  second  and  third  acts  which  are 
distinctly  dull  and  commonplace. 

Mr.  Reed  brings  with  him  a  fair  company.  He 
is  the  best  member  of  it.  Old  Tarbox,  however, 
hardly  suits  his  talents,  which  require  a  more  genial 
part.  In  a  more  merry  character,  which  does  not 
have  to  carry  round  enormous  revolvers  and  lock 
hysterical  ladies  into  doors  R.  and  L.,  he  is  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  He  invests  the  character  of 
Tarbox  with  a  sort  of  angry  seriousness,  which 
makes  the  old  seaman  rather  a  terrifying  person. 
By  adopting  this  crabbed  air,  he  robs  a  good  many 
of  the  best  situations  of  their  humor.  He  takes 
the  part  too  seriously  ;  he  makes  it  too  natural, 
with  a  naturalness  which  would  be  quite  in  keeping 
in  high  comedy,  but  which  is  not  in  touch  with  the 
farcical  spirit  of  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife."  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  Mr.  Reed's  Tarbox  is  a  most 
disagreeable  old  gentleman — cross,  ugly  in  temper, 
almost  spiteful  at  times.  His  portrayal  of  the  part 
is  more  in  the  line  of  a  genre  study  than  in  that  of 
the  broad  and  genial  portraiture  which  belongs  to 
farce.  His  acting  is  on  a  different  plane  from 
the  acting  of  those  who  fill  the  rest  of  the  cast, 
and,  amid  their  boisterous  and  exaggerated  charac- 
terizations, his  neat,  precise,  and  severely  photo- 
graphic portrayal  of  Tarbox  is  out  of  harmony. 
His  acting  is  too  good  for  the  piece,  or,  one  might 
say,  too  honest  for  that  sort  of  piece. 

Tom  Bunting  is  well  done  by  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
is  clever  enough  not  to  exaggerate  the  transports  of 
the  jealous  husband.  His  wife,  Bessie,  is  taken  by 
Miss  Isadore  Rush,  who  errs,  on  the  other  side,  by 
not  acting  enough  ;  in  fact,  taking  things  so  coolly 
that  she  reminded  one  of  a  complacent  amateur, 
who  does  got  know  the  chilling  pangs  of  btage- 
fright.  Miss  Rush  made  most  impression  with  her 
costumes,  which  were  as  varied  and  gorgeous  as 
the  plumage  of  a  peacock.  She  is  a  pretty  girl, 
with  a  very  slim  figure  and  very  blonde  hair,  all 
crimped  out  at  the  sides  o'  her  head.  One  mentions 
her  appearance  particularly,  because  it  was  the  most 
striking  part  of  her  portrayal.  Her  entrances  in 
new  gowns  were  always  interesting,  as  she  was 
always  pretty  and  each  gown  was  more  charming 
than  the  last.  When  she  finally  appeared  in  a  be- 
wildering creation  of  various  shades  of  yellow,  with 
a  sort  of  edging  of  bright  yellow  vanishing  into  har- 
monious drapings  of  primrose  color,  and  long  frills 
of  lace  disposed  with  the  most  delightful  effect  round 
her  shoulders,  she  was  greeted  with  a  general  sigh  of 
gentle  appreciation  sufficiently  tinged  with  envy  to 
be  acceptable. 

Miss  Rush's  costumes  and  the  live  baby  rather 
carried  off  the  honors  of  the  evening.  The  baby 
was  wrapped  in  a  sphinx-like  silence  that  was  most 
agreeable  amid  the  general  babble  of  tongues.  He 
was  small,  and  had  a  thin  crop  of  brown  hair  and  a 
pair  of  ears  which  stood  out  prominently.  When, 
at  the  christening  feast,  they  sat  him  in  a  high-chair 
at  the  head  of  the  table,  his  back  to  the  audience,  the 
top  of  his  thinly-thatched  head  and  his  two  erect  ears 
visible  over  the  top  of  the  chair-back,  the  house  was 
amiably  amused.  Miss  Rush's  lurquoise-blue  dress, 
garnished  along  one  side  with  some  sort  of  a  variation 
of  terra-cotta  and  confined  round  the  waist  with  a 
pointed  girdle,  prevented  the  baby  from  quite  captur- 
ing all  the  applause,  but  he  rather  had  the  advantage 
that  time.  Later  on,  when  the  yellow  dress  took  the 
stage,  supplemented  by  superb  diamond  ear-rings 
and  a  charmingly  fluffy  coiffure,  the  baby  was  no- 
where, and  his  ears  might  have  stood  out  at  an  angle 
of  forty-five  degrees  and  no  one  would  have  noticed 
them,  when  Miss  Rush  sat  down  in  the  arm-chair 
and  beamed  upon  the  audience  in  all  her  white-and- 
gold  splendor. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  only  fair — they  all 
might  have  made  more  of  their  parts.  In  places, 
the  dialogue  was  so  bright  it  only  needed  to  be 
clearly  enunciated  to  make  its  point.  But  there 
were  portions  of  the  piece  in  which  good  acting  was 
necessary  to  buoy  up  situations  that  were  dull,  and 
here  no  one  but  Mr.  Reed  had  talent  enough  for  the 
occasion.  The  play  would  benefit  by  some  cutting 
in  the  second  and  third  acts.  What  the  episode  of 
Lottie's  flirtation  has  to  do  with  the  main  story  is 
more  than  one  can  say.  Funnibone,  also,  appeared 
superfluous  and  dull.  The  Buntings,  Tarbox,  and 
Dick  are  the  only  interesting  people  in  the  cast,  and 
fortunately  they  are  generally  on  the  stage. 

G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


"  Amina,"  a  new  light  opera,  is  in  rehearsal  at  the 
Tivoli. 

Roland  Reed  played  "The  Woman  Hater"  here 
two  or  three  years  ago,  when  Eleanor  Carey  and 
young  Sam  Sothern,  "Lord  Chumley's"  brother, 
were  in  his  company. 

The  new  things  at  the  theatres  next  week  will  be 
the  spectacular  "  Kajanka."  and  Roland  Reed  in 
"The  Woman  Hater."  "Master  and  Man"  will 
be  given  for  the  reopening  of  the  new  little  theatre 
this  (Saturday)  evening,  and  will  run  next  week. 
"  The  Gypsy  Baron  "  will  enter  on  a  third  prosper- 


ous week  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night,  and  "  The  Plunger"  and  "  The  County 
Fair  "  will  be  repeated. 

When  Bernhardt  returns  to  New  York  she  is  to 
appear  in  a  new  play,  called  "  Pauline  Blanchard." 
It  is  said  to  be  a  rustic  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  in 
it  Bernhardt,  who  has  played  actress,  courtesan,  and 
empress,  will  be  a  peasant,  pure  and  simple,  for  the 
first  time. 

Isabella  Archer  has  been  compelled  to  with- 
draw from  Harrigan's  Company  in  New  York  on 
account  of  failing  health  ;  indeed,  it  is  said  she  is 
fatally  ill  with  consumption.  She  is  a  Californian, 
and  is  the  wife  of  Harry  Davenport,  whom  she 
married  while  they  were  in  the  Grismer-Davies  Com- 
pany here  two  years  ago.  He  retains  his  place  in 
the  Harrigan  Company,  but  it  is  said  that  he,  too, 
is  in  feeble  health. 

The  theatrical  sensation  in  New  York  seems  to  be 
"  Alabama,"  by  Augustus  Thomas,  who  dramatized 
"  Editha's  Burglar"  and  wrote  "A  Man  of  the 
World"  and  "A  Woman  of  the  World"  for 
Maurice  Barrymore  and  Georgie  Drew  Barrymore. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  Alabama  half  a  generation  after 
the  war,  and  the  dramatist  has  built  up  a  very  strong 
play  on  the  conflict  between  the  bitter  hatred  that 
lingers  among  the  survivors  of  the  war  and  the 
greater  liberality  of  their  children. 

Somewhat  of  a  dramatic  novelty  will  be  the  first 
American  production  of  "  The  Rabbi,"  a  play  deal- 
ing with  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  in  Russia,  which 
is  to  take  place  in  this  city  early  next  month.  The 
play  was  written  by  the  nihilist  heroine.  Vara  Sassu- 
lich,  and  was  suppressed  in  St.  Petersburg.  Thence 
it  was  taken  to  England  by  "  Barodkin  "  (Prince 
Krapotkine),  and  given  by  him  to  Washington  Ir- 
ving Bishop,  the  mind-reader,  who,  on  the  night  of 
his  death,  gave  it  to  its  present  owner. 

Bernhardt  comes  here  next  Friday,  as  everybody 
knows,  and  plays  six  nights  straight,  with  two 
matine'es  sandwiched  in.  "  La  Tosca,"  "Jeanne 
d'Arc,"  and  "Cleopatra"  will  constitute  her  reper- 
tory while  here.  Opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  best 
play  of  the  three.  "La  Tosca,"  like  "Camille" 
and  "  Fedora,"  is  popular  with  some,  because  they 
know  the  play  through  Fanny  Davenport's  presenta- 
tion ;  others,  who  are  quite  confident  of  their  French, 
aspire  to-"  Cleopatra"  ;  and  "Jeanne  d'Arc,"  to  use 
the  vernacular,  "  isn't  in  it." 

Sardou's  play  of  "Thermidor"  was  produced  at 
the  Lessing  Theatre,  in  Berlin,  not  long  ago.  In 
response  to  the  applause,  the  manager,  Dr.  Blumen- 
thal,  thanked  the  audience  in  the  name  of  the  author, 
who,  he  said,  "  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  work  at  Berlin,"  an  assertion  to 
which  Sardou  replied  as  follows  in  the  Paris  papers 
the  next  day  : 

"  If  the  statement  be  true  that  Mr.  Blumenthal  took  upon 
himself  to  thank  the  Berlin  public  '  in  my  name  '  for  the  re- 
ception they  gave  to  my  piece,  he  quite  overstepped  his  pre- 
rogative ;  while  as  regards  the  interest  which  he  says  I  took 
in  the  production  of  '  Thermidor '  at  Berlin,  it  consisted  in 
my  striving  to  hinder  the  performance  of  my  piece  in  Ger- 
many by  every  possible  means,  even  through  the  diplomatic 
channel." 

Abbey  and  his  partners  are  said  to  have  netted  a 
large  fortune  already  on  the  Bernhardt  tour,  with  a 
rich  harvest  awaiting  them  in  Australia.  The  houses 
have  everywhere  been  crowded  at  advanced  prices. 
A  curious  and  by  no  means  regrettable  feature  of 
the  tour  is  pointed  out  by  the  New  York  Sun,  which 
says : 

"  Speculators  have  helped  to  swell  die  receipts  whenever 
Bernhardt  has  played.  They  have  invariably  secured  the 
best  seats,  and  so  Abbey  and  the  local  managers  have  been 
safe  almost  before  the  engacement  be^an  ;  but  the  public  has 
in  many  cities  refused  to  purchase  seats  at  the  exorbitant 
rates  demanded  by  the  harpies,  who  have  frequently  disposed 
of  their  holdings  at  a  loss.  It  was  a  spectacle  that  delighted 
Abbey,  and  did  not  sadden  the  community  at  large.  In  Bos- 
ton, the  device  of  an  auction  sale  was  resorted  to  in  order  to 
circumvent  the  speculators,  but  they  bid  high  and  eagerly, 
and  so  gained  their  point  after  all.  Their  reckoning  came 
later,  and  it  was  a  bitter  one,  for  they  lost  very  heavily.  One 
hotel  man  alone  confessed  to  a  deficit  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  on  his  single  week's  plunge." 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until  Further  Notice, 
A  Great  Production,  Strauss's 

Gr  Y  3E*  &  Y     IB-A-HOU: 

Next  Opera AMINA  ! 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOB  FAMILY  USE. 

Office.  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150. 


—  Centemeri  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drue  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland 

EASTON,  ELDRIDCE  &  CO., 
638  Market  Street,         -        San  Francisco. 

Special   Announcement! 

— 

Grand  Auction  Sale 

-OF- 

THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY 

—  IN  — 

ALAMEDA ! 

SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY APRIL  35,  1891 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M., 

ON    THE    GROUNDS, 

By  order  of  the   Trustees  of    the   Estate  of  PEDER 
SATHER,  Deceased, 


38 


MACNIFICENT 

Residence  Lots 


38 


-FRONTINr,    ON- 


Central    Avenue,    Grove    Street,    Tan  Buren 
Street,  High  Street. 

Only  one  block  from  Versailles  Avenue  Station  and  two 
blocks  from  High  Street  Station  on  the  Narrow-Gauge  Rail- 
road. 

EXTRAORDINARY  TERMS. 

ONLY  ONE-FIFTH  CASH  ! 

Balance  in  one,  two,  three,  and  four  equal 
yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  S  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  deferred  payments,  pay- 
able monthly. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAY, 

Saturday,  April   25th,  at  2   P.  M. 

ON  THE  GROUNDS. 

For  maps  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.   DINGEE, 
460  and  463  Eighth  Street,  Oakland, 

Or  EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO.. 

638  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


WENDELL    EASTON. 


GEO.    W.    FRINK. 


F,    B.  WILDE. 


[  "f«L  ESTATE  Vse^.^^^rtomiR] 


1  638/JiARKEr$r"'-"sA»  Fresco 


At  Auction ! 


DO    NOT   FORGET 

That  lite    Begt   Block  on  the  Magnificent 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS 


-FRONTING- 


Washington,  Clay,  Baker,  &  Lyon  Sts. 

WILL     BE    SOLD    ON 

Tuesday,  April  2Sth,  '91 

Al  12  o'cluckjioon,  al  Salesroom, 

638  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

AT  AUCTION! 

-IN- 

«Q  — LARGE —  ftp 

jD    SUBDIVISIONS    JO 

(let  Catalogue  and  evaniine  them. 

KASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 
Auctioneers, 

638  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


April  20,  1891. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


■LONG    LIFE    AND    HAPPINESS.' 


By  the  Late  P.  T.  Barnum. 

>  In  view  of  ihe  recent  dealh  of  the  veteran  show- 
Inan,  Phineas  T.  Barnum,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighty 
Lears,  it  will  be  timely  to  reproduce  the  followirjg 
Extracts  from  an  article  by  him  on  "Long  Life 
Jind  Happiness,"  which  appeared  in  the  Epoch  of 
|\pril  6,  1888  : 

I  have  lived  nearly  seven ty-eight  years  in  this  world,  and 
s  the  result  of  an  experience  larger  lhan  comes  10  most  men, 
have  arrived  at  certain  conclusions  on  the  question  of  how 
j  attain  long  life  and  happiness.  My  ideas  are  not  probably 
lew,  others  may  have  written  in  a  similar  strain,  but  they 
hould  possess  some  value  from  the  fact  that  they  have  come 
0  me  at  first  hand  and  as  the  result  of  living. 

"  If  a  man  expect  to  attain  length  of  years,  he  must  live  a 
ife  according  to  the  laws  of  his  being.  You  can  not  co- 
[uette,  you  can  not  play  fast  and  loose  with  old  Dame 
Mature.  She  will  not  be  bribed,  she  refuses  to  be  coaxed, 
he  can  not  be  scared  into  gratifying  your  improper  desires, 
the  is  forever  dinning  into  your  ears  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
ternal,  immutable  law,  Cause  and  Effect. 

"A  man,  then,  had  better  make  up  his  mind  in  a  very 
arly  period  of  his  career  that  he  will  not  eat  too  much,  and, 
,ccording  to  my  strict  notions,  he  should  never  use  intoxicat- 
ng  liquors  or  tobacco,  particularly  the  former.  A  man 
hould  keep  good  hours.  The  gay  fellows  who  sit  up  till 
wo  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  *  drinking  wine  and 
ager  beer,'  probably  think  they  are  having  lots  of  fun.  The 
act  is,  they  are  not  having  real  enjoyment.  In  believing 
hat  they  are  getting  a  full  measure  of  enjoyment,  they  are 
he  victims  of  an  illusion ;  they  see  life  through  jaundiced 
yes.  By-and-bye  the  scales  will  be  taken  off,  life  will  be 
een  as  it  really  is,  the  truth  of  the  common-sense,  '  old- 
ogy' ideas  about  moderation  will  be  demonstrated,  possi- 
ily  too  late  to  do  them  any  good.  One  of  the  old  philosophers 
las  said :  '  Sensual  pleasure  is  pain  covered  with  the  mask  of 
tapptness.  She  strips  it  from  her  face  and  reveals  the  features 
f  disease,  disquietude,  and  remorse.* 

I  I  say  nothing  more  on  the  subject  of  the  personal  habits 
£  the  man  who  wants  to  attain  a  long  life.  The  sum  and 
nbstance  of  all  the  advice  that  can  be  given  on  that  point  is 
hat  a  man  must  avoid  excesses,  he  must  live  rationally,  ac- 
ording  to  the-laws  of  his  being.  You  can  not  get  two  quarts 
if  milk  in  a  quart-jug.  You  can  only  secure  a  certain 
jnount  of  happiness  in  this  world,  and  you  can  only  secure 
t  according  to  good,  old-fashioned  notions,  founded  on  com- 
non  sense,  virtue,  and  morality.  Millions  have  tried  their 
iwn  foolish  and  vicious  ways  of  reaching  the  goal,  but  the 
Id  has  never  reported  that  they  have  been  successful. 
But,  while  these  natural  laws  should  be  obeyed  above 
nd  beyond  all  else,  we  must  remember  that  they  apply  more 
Brcibly  to  the  brain  th  n  to  any  other  portion  of  the  body, 
beyond  question,  the  mind  has  an  immense  influence  over  the 
lody.  A  man  should  strive  above  everything  to  keep  a  quiet 
nind.  He  must  steer  clear  of  worriments  of  every  kind. 
ie  must  learn  to  accept  the  unavoidable.  As  quaint  old 
Jpenser  says : 

"  '  It  is  the  mynd  that  maketh  good  or  ill, 

That  maketh  wretch  or  happie,  rich  or  poore.' 
"Look  around  you  in  the  cars,  in  the  theatres,  in  the 
jhurches,  on  the  streets,  how  many,  many  men  and  women 
lo  you  see,  the  lines  on  whose  faces  betray  worriment  and 
inrest  ?  A  man  is  worried  because  he  can  not  make  more 
noney  ;  a  woman's  heart  is  eaten  up  with  envy  because  her 
text-door  neighbor  dresses  better  than  she  is  able  to  do  ;  and 
;d  on  through  all  classes  of  people,  tn  every  grade  of  society. 
"  Now,  care  and  worriment  are  deadly  enemies  to  long  life 
ind  happiness.  No  man  can  hope  to  live  long,  or  to  be  even 
noderately  happy,  unless  he  makes  up  his  mind  to  give  scant 
welcome  to  these  persistent  visitors.  He  must  learn  to  ac- 
rept  situations  which  he  can  not  avoid.  He  can  do  it.  Let 
lim  make  up  his  mind  in  early  manhood  to  cultivate  good 
lature. 

"  It  may  be  asked  how  I  have  acted  under  trying  business 
Smergencies;  did  I  put  this  cheerful  philosophy  into  prac- 
ice?  I  answer  that  I  did.  I  lost,  some  years  ago,  nearly 
Hie  million  dollars  in  the  Jerome  clock  enterprise,  and  I  saw 
10  chance  to  make  good  the  loss.  I  said  to  myself,  '  This 
jxperience  is  good  for  you,  it  is  what  you  needed.'  I  had  felt 
»  good  over  my  possessions  that  I  was  almost  bursting  with 
iride ;  I  had  so  much  money,  so  much  life,  enerey,  and 
rigor.  Suddenly  Providence  saw  fit  to  take  my  fortune  away 
"rom  me  and  taught  me  the  proper  lesson.  It  was  the  best 
Jung  that  could  happen  to  me.  Then  I  went  to  work  and 
lied  to  recuperate ;  I  did  recuperate,  and  as  I  succeeded,  I 
nade  up  my  mind  to  use  my  money  more  wisely,  and  to 
Jirow  away  all  purse-proud  notions.  I  believe  that  a  rich 
nan  is  only  a  steward  of  the  gifts  of  the  Almighty.  These 
rifts  must  be  used  for  the  good  of  mankind,  and  if  a  man 
will  not  use  his  wealth  for  the  good  of  others  he  has  no  busi- 
less  to  have  it.  I  take  great  pleasure  in  acquiring  money, 
iut  quite  as  much  in  disposing  of  it.  My  plan  has  been,  so 
ar  as  I  could,  to  help  those  who  help  themselves,  but  this 
suggestion  applies  to  friends  and  acquaintances,  not  to 
itrangers.  Men  are  not  to  lie,  like  young  robins,  with  their 
nouths  wide  open  and  have  some  one  feed  them  ;  they  must 
lelp  themselves. 

"  Social  enjoyment  is  another  factor  that  enters  into  long 
.ife.  I  do  not  believe  in  ultra-fashionable  society,  and  care 
lo  thing  for  it.  The  late  hours,  the  dissipations,  the  dreary 
'onnahties,  the  shallow-minded  talk,  and  the  general  air  of 
hypocrisy,  make  it  very  distasteful  to  me.  There  are  a 
great  many  among  the  rich  people  in  New  York  at  the  pres- 
snt  time  who  lose  real  social  enjoyment.  Having  suddenly 
acquired  wealth,  they  have  become  separated  from  their  old 
friends  and  acquaintances  with  whom,  in  earlier  days,  they 
spent  many  a  sociable  and  sensible  evening.  They  give  big 
dinners  to  a  lot  of  brainless  snobs,  sycophants,  and  parasites, 
who  will  eat  their  food  and  laugh  at  them  behind  their 
backs.  Their  honest  friendships  of  poorer  days  have  been 
broken,  for  their  acquaintances,  not  being  able  to  give  big 
dinners,  do  not  accept  invitations  to  them,  provided  they  are 
sent,  and  so  the  spirit  of  true,  wholesome  enjoyment  is  soon 
lost. 

"  On  the  ground  of  companionship  alone,  most  men  should 
marry,  though  it  is  hard  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  on 
that  subject.  I  should  say,  emphatically,  however,  that  a 
man  should  marry  a  woman  who  would  be  to  him  a  real 
helpmeet,  a  companion  in  fact  as  in  name.  The  tendencies 
of  our  social  life  are  all  against  the  education  of  young 
women  to  be  the  wives  they  ought  to  be,  and  there  are  few 
young  men  who  have  the  proper  conception  of  the  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  of  a  husband. 

"  If  a  man  lives  wisely  and  according  lo  the  principles  of 
moderation,  he  will  find  a  great  deal  of  happiness  in  this 
world.  The  philosophers  of  to-day  are  arguing  whether  life 
,  is  worth  living.  It  depends  on  how  you  live.  As  a  result  of 
nearly  four-score  years'  experience  in  that  business,  I  am  of 
;  the  opinion  that  it  is.  I  have  seen  as  many  ups  and  downs 
as  probably  any  man  in  this  country,  and  by  the  cultivation 
of  the  philosophy  of  good-nature,  I  have  bravely  met  all  re- 
verses, and,  sternly  adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  '  moderation 
in  all  things,'  I  have  preserved  my  health  to  a  green  old 
ige.  The  happiness  I  have  enjoyed,  and  which  others  pur- 
1  suing  the  same  line  of  conduct  can  enjoy,  has  been  well  de- 
scribed by  an  old  philosopher:  "Happiness  is  not  found  in 
,  tumult,  but  in  tranquillity,  and  that  not  the  tranquillity  of  in- 
dolence and  inaction,  but  of  a  healthy  contentment  of  soul 
ind  body.  A  happy  life  is  like  neither  to  a  roaring  torrent 
.  3or  to  a  stagnant  pool,  but  to  a  placid  and  crystal  stream 
:hat  (lows  gently  and  silently  along.'  " 


Loaded  with  impurities,  your  blood  needs  cleans- 
ing with  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Some  ok  the  most  desirable   residence 

[  property  in  Alameda,  part  of  the  estate  of  the  late 

\        Peder  Sather,  is  to  be  sold  at  auction  by  William  J. 

IDingee  on  Saturday,  April  25th.     The  sale  is  adver- 
tised in  another  column. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 



He — "  Would  you  be  road  if  anybody  should  see  i 
me  kiss  you?"  She — "Is  anybody  looking?" —  I 
Epoch. 

"He  can  trace  his  ancestry  back  to  the  flood." 
"  Oh,  pshaw.  That's  nothing.  Everybody  was  in 
the  swim  then." — Life. 

"  His  affliction  is  a  dreadful  mortification  to 
HofFy."  "  What  is  his  trouble?"  "  He  has  an  in- 
growing mustache."— Puck. 

"What's  your  rush?"  asked  Aaron,  as  Moses 
hurried  by.  "  Bulrush,"  replied  the  foundling,  ab- 
sently, as  he  kept  on  his  way. — Puck. 

"  What  was  the  idea  of  dressing  the  little  page  at 
the  Revere  wedding  like  a  Western  desperado  ?  " 
"  Oh,  he  was  to  hold  up  the  train,  you  know  !  " — 
Puck. 

Georgie — "  Papa,  what  is  a  blue-blood?"  Papa 
— "  A  blue-blood,  ray  son,  is  a  sport  who  has  been 
to  the  races  and  dropped  all  his  money." — Yonkers 
Statesman. 

The  professor — "  Did  you  ever  read  that  romantic 
old  novel,  '  The  Children  of  the  Abbey '  ?  "  Miss 
Inginue — "Why,  I  didn't  know  an  abbe  ever  had 
children  !  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Hiflier — "Jack  and  Amy's  meeting  and  fall- 
ing in  love,  she  told  me,  was  very  romantic.''  Miss 
Murray — "  Yes  ;  they  were  sea-sick  on  the  Etruria 
together." — Munseys. 

Maud — "Oh,  I'm  invited  to  the  Wayups'  ball; 
but  I  don't  know  what  in  the  world  to  wear.  What 
would  you  wear  if  you  had  my  complexion  ?  "  Mili- 
cent — "  A  thick  veil." — Boston  Courier. 

She— "Yon  never  hear  of  wo  men- cashiers  em- 
bezzling or  running  off  with  their  employer's 
money."  He — "  Not  often  ;  but  when  it  does  hap- 
pen they  take  the  employer,  too." — Life. 

Jack  Witherspoon — "  Really,  Miss  Rosebudde,  I 
don't  know  when  I  have  had  an  hour  pass  so 
quickly."  Miss  Rosebudde — "Well,  I  suppose  not, 
since  you  have  been  here  only  twenty  minutes." — 
Princeton  Tiger. 

"You're  very  cordial,"  said  the  tall,  thin  bottle  to 
the  short,  fat  one  that  made  room  for  it  on  the  side- 
board shelf  ;  "I  thank  you."  "I  menthe  to  be," 
replied  the  other  affably.  And  the  glasses  tinkled. 
— New  York  Sun. 

"  So  you  sat  just  behind  me,"  said  the  girl  who 
wears  large  hats  to  the  theatre  ;  "  it's  so  odd  that  I 
shouldn't  have  known  it.  Did  you  like  the  play  ?  " 
"  It  was  '  out  of  sight,'  "  replied  the  young  man, 
earnestly. —  Washington  Post. 

"When  Adam  delved  and  Eve  span,  who  was 
then  the  gentleman?"  quoted  Binks.  "  Poh ! 
Give  us  an  easier  one.  Adam,  of  course."  "  Why 
of  course?"  "  Two  reasons:  First,  his  sex;  sec- 
ond, he  never  wore  pants." — Evening  Sun. 

William  Nassau — ' '  How  do  you  like  living  in  the 
suburbs?"  Morris  Towne — "You  had  better  talk 
to  my  wife  about  that."  William  Nassau — "But 
you  live  in  the  country,  don't  you  ?  "  Morris  Towne 
— "  My  family  does  ;  I  live  on  the  cars." — Puck. 

Doodles— "  Just  had  a  tremendous  piece  of  luck.  ' 
Noodles — "As  how?"  Doodles — "Why,  I  met 
Snyder,  and  he  struck  me  for  two  dollars."  Noodles 
— "  Well  ?  "  Doodles — "  Why,  I  hadn't  a  cent.  Say, 
can  you  lend  me  five  dollars?"  Noodles — "No; 
I'm  in  the  same  good  luck."— Bazar. 

Mrs.  Prentice — "  How  do  you  always  manage  to 
have  such  delicious  beef?"  Mrs.  Binthyre — "I 
select  a  good,  honest  butcher,  and  then  stand  by 
him."  Mrs.  Prentice— "  You  mean  that  jou  give 
him  all  your  trade?  "  Mrs.  Binthyre — "  No,  I  mean 
that  I  stand  by  him  while  he  is  cutting  off  the  meat." 
— Life. 

De  Ketchum — "Heard  the  news  at  the  club?" 
Hismark — "  No  ;  what  is  it  ?  "  De  Ketchum — "  Old 
Fuse  has  given  up  smoking."  Hismark — "Act- 
ually ?  "  De  Ketchum — "  Yes  ;  he  was  visiting  some 
granite- quarries,  and  he  accidentally  dropped  his 
cigar-ashes  in  a  keg  of  blasting-powder." — New 
York  Ledger. 

Jones — "It's  the  most  curious  case  on  record." 
Brown — "Tell  roe  about  it."  Jones — "Well,  you 
see,  he  kissed  his  wife  in  the  dark,  supposing  it  was 
her  sister.  She  kissed  him,  supposing  it  was  his 
brother.  They  embraced  each  other  for  ten  min- 
utes before  they  discovered  the  real  state  of  affairs. 
Now  they  are  both  trying  to  get  a  divorce  for  kissing 
each  other." — Life. 

Magistrate  (to  prisoner) — "You  are  found  guilty 
of  meeting  the  plaintiff  in  a  lonely  street,  knocking 
him  down,  and  robbing  him  of  everything  except  a 
valuable  gold  watch- which  he  had  with  him.  What 
have  you  to  say?"  Prisoner — "Had  he  a  gold 
watch  with  him  at  the  time?"  Magistrate — "Cer- 
tainly." Prisoner — "Then  I  put  in  a  plea  of  insan- 
ity."— From  the  French. 


THIS    CUT    IS    AN 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  in   the  city 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 


Exact  Representation       CLEN      HOUSE 

PORTABLE  HOUSES 


MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US. 


Four  Sizes,  costing  from  SoO  to  $100. 

Just  the  thine  for  a  summer  outing  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Prices  include  crating  and 
delivery  at  any  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call  and  see 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  KOIX  PAPER  CO., 

30  and  33  First  Street.  San  Francisco. 


'236   SUTTER.  STREET, 

Near  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Josi  depot. 

HOTEL  PLEASANTON   -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain?, 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  m.  1;.  Pbhdi  i  ton. 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


CRATEFUL    COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors' 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — C mil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EFPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London.  England. 

CLARK'S 

FOLDINC  BED 


Combined 

NO 


Pacific  Spring  and  Mattress  Co 

763  Mission  Street,  Ran  Francisco. 


Crab-Apple  Blossoms. 

"  Chief  among  the  fashionable  scents.     Favoriteof  palace, 
mansion,  and  cottage." — London  Court  Journal. 


If  yon  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  jaiciest, 

ACKEREL 

Yon  ever  saw,  you  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER   &  CO  »S, 

26  and  28  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  D.OO/o  on  term  deposits;  and 
4t»O0  iQ  on  ordinary  deposits  free  of  tajc.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards     Open  5\atnrri:w  evenings. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WILLIAMS,  L)OIONI>  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu.  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited).  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

TVhen  I  say  care  I  do  not  mean  merely  tostop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  me_n  a 
radical  cure,  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  lifelong  study.  I 
warrantmy  remedy  to  care  the  worstcasea.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
core.  Send  at  once  I  or  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office* 
H.  G.  KOOT,  31.  C  1S3  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 
"  WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"   "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "  Maid,   Wife,   or  Widow,"   "  Beaton's    Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."     By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "  A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"   "  Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 

"MISSING-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duchess, 


'  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 


author  of  "Phyllis," 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain : 

"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Boolles's  Baby."  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  will  contain  : 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyaril  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with   all  earlier   issues  of  the   novel  supple- 
ments,  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  lo  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  tn  connection  with  this  ofler. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenne,  San  Francisco. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  A-  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Property  on  Pacific  Heights  is  offered 
for  sale  more  and  more  rarely  now  ;  but  a  choice 
block  is  to  be  sold  at  auction,  in  subdivisions,  by 
Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  on  Tuesday,  April  28th. 
The  sale  is  advertised  in  another  column. 


"INDEPENDENT"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  hard-rubber  FOUNTAIN  HOLDER,  with  best 
quality  GOLD  PEN.  Carried  In  the  pocket  and 
ALWAYS  READY   FOB  08E.      Price.  ftl.fiO  and  up- 

STYLO  PEN,  writes  from  a  ROUND  POINT.  Sl.OO 
and  up.        Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars, 

J.Y.ULLRICH  Sl  CO.,106  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUILDING. 

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  bectt." 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A    DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  pnblic  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office    -   29   I»C»ST   ST. 


EAOLESON'S 

Spring  Novelties 


NECK  DRESS, 

NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 
UNDERWEAR, 

BELTS,  SCARFS,  Etc. 

748  and  750  Market  Street. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAVEI.L-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


IRON 

TURBINE 


THE   MOST 

Powerful  and  Durable 
Combination 

\  FOR  RAISING  WATER 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

WITH  5  and  8-INCH  STROKE. 


The  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines  have  for  the 
past  year  been  built  with  gears,  gearing-  Hum  back,  making 
stroke  of  pump  long  and  comparatively  slow,  as  the  wheel 
makes  about  two  and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of 
the  pump.  In  this  construction  we  have  a  Mill  that  will  run 
in  light  wind,  and  we  are  able  to  use  to  advantage  "speed," 
which  is  power,  without  injury  to  the  pump. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices,  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  31  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in   the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

it  : 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

vVe  aeiiver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco* 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
£3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND   CHURCH    CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

'*-l^      Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  8.  F. 


PET 

"are  th-e 


ALLEN    8c    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


^CALICRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  232  Montgomery  St. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 


16  First  Prize  Medals, 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  &   BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,"9'&*ft£3Er  8fc 


"0   Fi»\T»E  hices 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Just  received,   a  large   assortment  of   Ladies'    and  Gents'    English    Saddles, 
Bridles,     Whips,     etc. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL   GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


IGEOMEH. 'FULLER  OESK  CD.  / 


established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -       San  Francisco. 


$65 


ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  with  15  Days'  Board, 


-AT     THE- 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Tickets  by  Railroad  : 

613  MARKET  STREET 


Tickets  by  Steamer: 

4  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OF  ALL  SUMMER  SEA-SIDE  RESORTS. 

The  Appointments  are  Elegant.  The  Service  is  Perfect.  The  View  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Music  of  the  Surf  Give  a  Constant  Charm  to  Life.  Everything  Is  Full  of  Brightness  and 
lieauty .  Owing  to  the  cold  currents  farther  north,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  Coronado  is  several  degrees  warmer, 
this  makes  surf-bathing  here  most  enjoyable.  Fishing  in  the  ocean  is  always  good,  also  in  the  bay  or  oil  the  pier  it  is 
splendid  ;  and  particularly  now  as  haracuda  and  Spanish  mackerel  ;ire  taking  lively.  Game  is  always  plentiful.  This 
is  the  Sportsman's  Paradise.     Yachting  also  is  splendid  here. 

THE    CORONADO    NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Through  the  excellent  medicinal  qualities  of  this  water,  many  of  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  have  been  cured  of  kidney  and 
bladder  ailments.     It  is  pure,  makes  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the  whole  system. 

Room  plans,  terms  for  the  season,  pamphlets  mid  literature,  can   he  had  at  the  Coronado 
Agency,  1  18  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Occidental. 

E.  S.   UABCOCK,  Jr.,  Manager  Hotel  del  Coronado. 


THE    DAVIS 

AUTOMATIC  INKSTAND: 

PURE^  INK 

ALWAYS 

ip  CLEAN   AND   FRESHd 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaporation 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent. ;  while  in  tb*. 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink,  after  springing  up 
and  inking  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reservoir* 
where  it  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  thus  pre- 
venting all  evaporation  and  waste  and  pre- 
serving the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  pure 
as  when  first  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  Francisco* 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G,  WICKSOST  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SAN    FRANCISCO    OFFICE  : 

29     STEUART    STREET. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1378. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.-s 

Breakfast 
Gocoa 

from   which  the  excess  of 
oil  lias  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble. 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
ecouomica],  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  EASILY  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


§reakfas+ foods 

THE  JOHNT. CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGENT5 
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The  last  Congress  failed  to  pass  the  bill  relating  to  the  con- 
"uction  of  the  ship  canal  across  Nicaragua.  This  canal  will 
table  the  passage  of  vessels  of  the  largest  class  from  ocean 
ocean,  and  from  the  continents  of  Asia  and  Africa  and  the 
:eat  islands  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and  to  Eu- 
ipe,  from  the  Old  World  across  the  New  World.  It  will 
suit  in  the  saving  of  many  thousands  of  miles  of  tedious 
>yaging  and  with  greatly  reduced  rates  of  tonnage  and  the 
lease  from  the  perils  of  the  seas  incident  to  the  long  routes 
ound  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  bill  will  quite  surely  receive  favorable  consideration  at 
e  next  ensuing  session.  The  canal  is  an  American  enter- 
ise,  engineered  and  managed  by  eminent  American  citizens 
-statesmen,  civil  and  military  engineers,  capitalists,  and  men 
.  grand  designs  and  mighty  accomplishments.  It  is  in  the 
irit  of  this  progressive  age  that  the  great  project  is  con- 
ived.  It  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the  commerce 
the  world  expanding  to  illimitable  comprehension.  As  the 
)n  horse  has  been  pressed  over  and  across  the  great  mount- 
n  chains  of  the  Alleghanies,  the  Rockies,  and  the  Sierras, 
e  huge  iron  ships  will  be  pushed  across  the  narrow  strip  of 
e  continent  which  divides  the  oceans  by  only  one  hundred 
id  seventy  miles,  with  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan 
iver  to  lessen  the  requirement  of  excavation  for  the  canal  to 
irely  twenty-seven  miles,  and  almost  direct  lines  will  be  es- 
blished  in  the  ocean  carrying-trade  of  the  globe,  with  high 
»eed  and  comparative  immunity  from  danger.  It  is  a  safe 
ediction  that  the  Nicaragua  ship  canal  will  be  in  thorough 


operation  before  the  expiration  of  five  years.  More  than  five 
millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  expended  on  the  work,  I 
and  this  large  sum  has  been  disbursed  in  careful  measure 
within  the  contract  stipulations.  Neither  extravagance,  blund- 
ering, nor  waste  is  incurred  or  tolerated.  The  cost  is  below 
the  estimates  of  the  great  work — a  remarkable  fact  in  the 
consideration  of  the  colossal  enterprise. 

It  is  now  pretty  certain  that  the  De  Lesseps  undertaking  of 
the  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  is,  and  will  fur- 
ther develop,  a  gigantic  failure,  a  prodigious  folly  of  enormous 
cost.  Already  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
worse  than  squandered  in  the  work,  and  riotous  extravagance 
has  been  indulged  in  by  nearly  all  the  managers  and  officials. 
It  has  been  no  better  than  a  huge  hurrah  scheme  from  the  in- 
ception— the  millions  of  dollars  pouring  out  as  rapidly  as  they 
were  emptied  in  the  coffers,  from  which  every  rapacious  hand 
took  a  full  grab,  as  eager  children  rush  to  the  grab-bag  of  the 
church  fair,  and  with  no  more  apparent  thought  of  responsi- 
bility or  care  as  to  consequences.  There  was  astounding  and 
egregious  blundering  from  the  outset.  The  projection  and 
plans  were  amazingly  faulty  ;  much  of  the  work  designed  was 
absolutely  impossible  of  accomplishment  ;  the  estimates  of 
the  work  were  vastly  exceeded  in  the  cost  ;  expensive  ma- 
chinery proved  utterly  worthless  ;  engineers  and  constructors 
were  found  to  be  incapable  and  grossly  dishonest ;  the 
most  reckless  and  reprehensible  extravagance  prevailed  in 
every '  department  and  disbursement.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
undertaking  will  be  proceeded  with.  But  if  it  shall  be,  and 
the  canal  pushed  to  completion,  the  enormous  cost  of  it 
will  preclude  the  prospect  of  its  profitable  operation,  as  the 
schedule  of  tolls  would  be  ruinous  to  shipping  and  freights. 
In  geographical  aspect,  the  Darien  Isthmus  is  less  favorable 
than  the  proposed  route  across  Nicaragua  for  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  particularly  is  this  the  fact  with  relation  to 
the  transcontinental  traffic  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  of 
Europe  and  Asia  and  Australasia.  In  the  important  matter 
of  tolls,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  be  much  less  than  the 
charges  by  the  Darien  route,  and  the  passage  from  ocean  to 
ocean  facile  and  brief.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  annual 
tonnage  will  aggregate  six  million  tons  on  the  completion  of 
the  canal  in  1S97,  and  will  increase  every  succeeding  year. 
The  highest  estimate  of  the  cost  is  one  hundred  millions,  al- 
though the  actual  estimate  is  less  than  ninety  millions  of  dol- 
lars. A  toll  of  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  ton  would 
cover  the  complete  operating  expenses  and  yield  ample  in- 
come to  provide  six  per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 

California  and  the  States  of  the  Pacific  are  much  interested 
in  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project.  It  would  stimulate  com- 
merce and  cheapen  transportation.  It  would  materially  en- 
liven traffic  with  the  Atlantic  side  and  with  Europe,  and  re- 
dound to  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  entire  coast.  The 
wines  and  products  of  California,  not  rated  as  perishable, 
would  be  enabled,  by  cheaper  transportation  and  the  com- 
paratively short  passage  to  the  Atlantic,  to  recommendation 
in  Eastern  markets  and  in  Europe  at  prices  to  place  them 
favorably  against  competition,  and  insure  yearly  increase  of 
exports.  It  may  be  accepted  that  the  delegations  from  all 
these  Pacific  States  in  Congress  will  support  the  measure  for 
the  great  benefits  it  will  contribute  to  each  State  in  produc- 
tion and  trade  and  desirable  immigration.  The  overland 
railroads  have  wrought  prodigies  of  progress  and  vast  good 
to  California  and  this  coast.  The  gratifying  increase  of  pro- 
duction incident  to  these  facilities  of  transportation  require 
the  other  aids  of  commerce — that  of  ocean  service.  There 
will  be  ample  for  all  the  lines  of  railroad,  all  the  ships  that 
ply.  Quick  transit  and  the  comforts  and  safety  of  overland 
travel  will  command  full  travel  at  just  rates  ;  the  ocean 
racers  and  vessels  for  tonnage,  with  less  care  as  to  speed,  will 
find   good   cargoes  at    remunerative   rates.     The  canal  will 

meet  the  requirement. 

— ■♦ — 

It  chanced,  thirty  odd  years  ago,  that  simultaneously  with 
the  appearance  of  the  first  number  of  that  admirable  journal, 
Harper3*  Weekly,  the  play  of  "  Camille,"  by  Alexandre  Du- 
mas fits,  was  first  produced  before  an  American  audience  ; 
and  the  late  Theodore  Sedgwick,  who  was  under  contract  to 


furnish  leading  articles  for  the  new  paper,  chose,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  initial  leader,  the  monstrous  inconsistency*  involved 
in  the  rush  of  the  best  and  most  moral  people  of  New  York 
to  witness  a  play  which,  as  he  said,  was  "an  apotheosis  of  a 
poor  pulmonary  prostitute.'1  It  was  George  William  Curtis, 
now  leading  editorial  writer  of  the  Weekly,  who  observed  that 
it  must  possess  extraordinary  innate  vitality  to  have  survived 
its  first  leading  article.  And,  indeed,  neither  the  eloquence 
nor  the  honest  indignation  oT  Mr.  Sedgwick  have  availed  to 
impair  the  popularity  of  "  Camille."  It  holds  the  boards  to 
this  day  as  firmly  as  it  did  thirty*  years  ago.  Maidens  and 
matrons,  to  whom  the  calling  of  Camille  is  not  to  be  whis- 
pered, and  who  glide  serenely  through  life  unconscious  of  the 
medium  in  which  she  floated,  go  to  hear  each  successive 
tragedienne  in  the  part,  and  compare  them  with  complacency. 

The  anomaly  recurs  in  the  present  rush  to  hear  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  The  lady  has  lived  in  such  a  glare  of  light  that 
it  did  not  need  the  memoirs  of  "  Sara  Barnum"  to  enlighten 
the  world  as  to  her  antecedents.  Her  sad  girlhood,  her  mad 
womanhood,  her  escapades  innumerable,  her  bold  defiance 
of  social  law,  the  paternity  of  her  son,  the  circumstances  of 
her  marriage,  are  all  known  to  every  one.  There  is  no 
scandal  about  her,  because  scandal  implies  a  doubt.  She 
has  lived  her  life  in  the  face  of  men  so  brazenly  that  there  is 
no  doubt  about  anything.  Everything  has  been  revealed. 
She  has  hidden  nothing.  Every  page  of  the  shameful  career 
has  been  opened  in  broad  day,  so  that  he  who  ran  could 
read.  She  has  lifted  up  her  face,  with  the  stamp  on  her 
brow,  with  defiant  indifference  to  what  people  might  say  of 
her. 

And  yet  the  purast  and  most  modest  ladies  of  San  Fran- 
cisco have  been  for  a  week  tumbling  over  each  other's  feet, 
in  a  fierce  rage  for  tickets,  to  see  this  person  play  the  part  of 
another  prostitute,  who  only  differed  from  Camille  in  that 
she  was  not  pulmonary. 

The  incident  implies  an  ethical  distinction  which  deserves 
to  be  analyzed  and  explained.  Not  one  of  the  ladies  who 
have  crowded  and  are  crowding  the  Opera  House,  would  for 
a  moment  think  of  admitting  to  her  drawing-room  a  person 
of  the  class  to  which  Bernhardt  belongs.  If  a  man  should 
introduce  a  woman  of  loose  life  into  a  house  of  which  he  had 
the  entry,  he  would  be  kicked  into  the  street.  If  the  person 
found  her  way  into  a  gathering  of  ladies,  the  police  would  be 
called  to  remove  her.  Contact  with  her  would  be  pollution. 
Conversation  with  her  would  ostracize  any  who  ventured  on 
it.  Society  places  her  and  women  like  her  on  the  footing  of 
lepers  and  small-pox  patients,  who  must  be  treated  by  isola- 
tion. 

We  are  then  to  infer  that  the  infamy  of  association  with 
soiled  doves  springs  not  from  the  stain  they  bear,  but  from 
the  medium  through  which  they  are  viewed.  Seen  in  a  draw- 
ing-room, by  the  light  of  a  chandelier,  the  dove  is  so  loathe- 
some  that  the  sight  of  her  is  defilement.  But  seen  across  a 
row  of  footlights,  on  a  background  of  painted  Oriental 
scenery,  she  is  an  interesting  object  of  art,  upon  which  the 
chastest  eye  may  dwell  with  pleasure.  It  is  all  a  question 
of  locality  and  environment.  The  woman  is  the  same, 
whether  in  a  Worth  dress  at  a  reception  or  in  a  roll  of  Per- 
sian stuff  on  the  stage.  But  the  glamour  of  stage  accessories 
and  the  license  of  art  converts  that  which  is  simply  revolting 
in  the  one  place  to  that  which  is  attractive  in  the  other.  We 
lay  down  the  rule  that  art  redeems  everything,  and  reconciles 
us  to  take  our  daughters  to  see  on  the  stage  a  woman,  to  gaze 
upon  whom  under  any  other  circumstances  would  be  an  un- 
forgivable sin. 

These  rules  are  after  all  mainly  conventional.  It  is  not 
usual  in  the  United  States  for  young  ladies  to  take  the  air  in 
a  simple  costume  of  back  'comb  and  slippers  ;  but  young 
ladies  of  the  same  age  and  equal  modesty,  according  to 
their  own  notions,  do  their  tubbing  on  the  front  stoop  of 
their  houses  in  the  villages  of  Japan,  and  converse 
merrily  with  their  gentlemen  friends  as  they  pass.  When 
an  American  lady  meets  a  soiled  dove,  she  passes  her 
with  gaze  severely  averted  ;  but  in  Vienna,  ladies  of  the  best 
families,  when  they  lunch  at  Strauss's  famous  hall,  do  not  dis- 
dain to  pass  the  salt,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  to  doves  so  soiled 
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that  very  little  of  the  original  plumage  remains.  So  now,  the 
modern  formula  as  to  actresses  appears  to  be  that  ladies  fulfill 
their  duty  when  they  draw  the  line  at  the  front-door.  That 
Lais  can  not  pass.  But  on  her  proper  field,  in  front  of  an  au- 
dience, ladies  may  look  at  her,  study  her,  admire  her,  observe 
her  pose  and  her  gestures,  and  saturate  themselves  with  a 
sense  of  her  personality  without  violating  the  law  of  decorum. 
Whether  it  be  possible  to  isolate  the  arlist  from  the  woman 
so  completely,  that  in  her  rapt  contemplation  of  the  former 
no  thought  of  the  terrible  experience  of  the  latter  shall  ever 
enter  the  pure  mind  of  a  girl  consumed  with  curiosity  about 
the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree,  is  a  question  not  easily  an- 
swered. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  brings  his  family,  his 
friends,  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  across  the  continent  to 
visit  the  Pacific  States.  His  visit  is  for  no  other  purpose 
than  for  recreation.  There  is  no  religious,  political,  or  class 
motive  in  the  purpose  of  his  visit.  He  passes  through  States 
recently  in  rebellion.  The  land  is  historical  with  the  strife  of 
civil  war,  and  yet  there  is  recalled  to  him  no  incident 
capable  of  stirring  unpleasant  reminiscences  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

He  touches  the  border  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  is  met  by 
a  friendly  delegation  to  do  him  honor,  with  no  suggestions  of 
the  fact  that  a  recent  war  between  the  two  countries  has 
despoiled  the  one  and  enriched  the  other  with  a  territory 
more  interesting  and  valuable  than  exists  elsewhere  in  the 
world. 

The  President  is  welcomed  by  all  classes  of  society.  He 
is  hailed  by  the  slave  whom  his  party  has  emancipated,  ele- 
vated, and  clothed  with  citizenship  ;  he  is  greeted  by  the  mas- 
ter who  has  been  deprived  of  ownership  in  his  servant.  The 
laboring-men  who  are  uneasy  in  their  relation  to  capital, 
soldiers  receiving  pensions  from  the  national  treasury,  officials 
holding  government  places,  the  millionaire  whose  wealth  is 
guarded  by  the  law,  women  who  come  under  the  protection 
of  the  government  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  and 
their  properties,  children  of  sectarian  and  non  -  sectarian 
schools — all  unite  to  welcome  the  incumbent  of  the  Presi- 
dential office,  because  they  honor  him  as  the  chief  magistrate 
of  the  country. 

Religion  makes  no  exhibition  of  its  ceremonials,  partisan- 
ship makes  no  display  of  political  feeling,  wealth  makes  no 
ostentatious  manifestation  of  itself,  and  poverty  shows  no  out- 
ward signs  of  distress. 

The  Presidential  loui  is  made  for  bq  purpose  of  partisan 
advancement,  for  no  object  of  personal  aggrandizement,  and  by 
reason  thereof  the  country  pays  to  itself  and  to  its  chief  execu- 
tive the  highest  possible  distinction.  For  that  reason  he 
is  welcomed,  and  entitled  to  welcome,  by  all  classes  of 
society. 

The  Presidential  party  visits  us  at  the  most  interesting 
period  of  our  season.  The  mountains  and  the  plains  are  cov- 
ered with  verdure,  the  vines  and  the  fruit-trees  are  blossoming 
forth  the  promise  of  their  abundance,  the  golden  fruit  of  the 
tropical  south  land  makes  way  for  the  advancing  vegeta- 
tion of  the  north  country,  and  we  may  be  excused  if 
our  people  should  ask  their  visitors  to  contrast  the  soil,  and 
climate,  and  character  of  fruits,  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
scenery,  the  wealth  of  this  their  own  and  native  land  with  the 
most  beautiful  foreign  country  that  our  guests  have  visited. 
If  we  suppress  the  exhibitions  of  our  mammoth  pumpkins 
and  our  gigantic  forest-trees,  and  save  our  guests  from  the  toil 
of  visiting  the  snow-capped  Sierras,  their  mountain  lakes  and 
romantic  valleys,  the  Presidential  party  will  be  generous 
enough  to  know  that  we  are  not  making  an  advertising  exhibi- 
tion of  our  State  for  the  purpose  of  attracting  immigration, 
but  are  sincerely  desirous  that  President  Harrison  may  have 
some  proper  idea  of  the  necessities  and  requirements  of  this 
outlying  portion  of  the  national  domain. 

Before  closing  it  will,  perhaps,  be  well  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  marked  contrast  between  the  modes  of  trav- 
eling of  the  chief  magistrate  of  our  country  and  of  the  mon- 
archs  and  high  officials  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  No  special 
advance  guard  is  needed  to  inspect  the  safety  of  the  roads,  no 
military  escort  to  guard  him  from  the  cowardly  attacks  of 
nihilists  or  socialists,  no  one  to  inspect  his  food  in  order  that  he 
may  not  be  poisoned  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  comes  to  us  as 
free  from  personal  fear  as  any  private  citizen.  He  mingles 
with  the  people,  is  dined  and  entertained  by  them,  and  has  a 
hearty  hand-shake  for  all  of  them,  be  they  rich  or  poor. 
What  an  object  lesson  for  foreign  nations  ;  and  how  clearly 
it  demonstrates  the  superiority  of  our  republican  form  of 
government. 

The  people  of  England  are  much  perturbed  by  a  decision 
of  the  high  court  of  appeals  of  the  realm,  delivered  by  the 
lord  chancellor  and  concurred  in  by  the  master  of  the  rolls 
and  Lord  justice  Fry.  An  English  subject,  named  Jackson, 
married,  in  1887,  a  Miss  Emily  Hall  at  Blackburn — a  lady 
about  forty  years  of  age,  of  good  social  position,  and  pos- 
^ssed   of  a  snug  fortune  in    her  own    right.     Immediately 


after  the  ceremony  at  the  church — at  which  a  clergyman  of 
the  established  church  officiated — the  bridegroom  made  his 
departure  for  Australia,  the  bride  remaining  in  England. 
He  returned  to  England  in  about  a  year,  and  wished  her  to 
accompany  him  to  the  remote  colony.  The  lady  refused  to 
receive  him  at  all,  and  positively  declined  to  go  with  him  to 
Australia.  She  kept  her  abode  alone  with  a  married  sister, 
and  Jackson  was  not  admitted  to  the  dwelling.  He  watched 
the  opportunity,  and  one  Sunday,  assisted  by  two  friends, 
seized  his  wife,  rushed  her  into  a  carriage  in  waiting,  and 
conveyed  her  to  his  house,  in  which  he  held  her  close  pris- 
oner, but  with  freedom  within  its  walls.  She  was  not 
allowed  to  go  upon  the  street.  He  also  brought  suit  for 
restitution  of  conjugal  rights,  which  she  persisted  in  refusing. 
By  the  sign  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  to  her  sister  in 
a  house  opposite,  she  managed  to  get  out  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus.  The  justices  of  the  divisional  court  refused  the  ap- 
plication, holding  that  the  husband  was  acting  within  his  legal 
rights  in  restraining  her  from  liberty.  An  appeal  was  taken 
to  the  court  of  appeals — the  highest  law  court  of  the  realm — 
and  the  three  justices  agreed  in  the  decision  which  restored 
the  lady  to  perfect  freedom  from  her  husband  and  leaves  him 
without  redress  or  remedy,  unless  it  be  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which  is  considered  unlikely  on  his  part  and 
of  no  avail. 

It  is  this  decision  which  has  startled  all  England  and  deeply 
perturbed  her  majesty's  subjects,  especially  those  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  But  the  decision  similarly  affects  husbands 
and  wives  married  agreeably  to  the  forms  of  any  other  church, 
or  by  the  courts,  or  civil  magistrates.  The  highest  ecclesias- 
tical authority  of  the  kingdom — the  court  of  arches — may  de- 
clare against  it,  but  can  not  override  it  or  impair  it.  The 
lord  chancellor  remarked  that  the  argument  of  the  counsel  for 
the  husband  was  "tainted  with  the  false  notion  that  a  hus- 
band had  in  law  absolute  dominion  over  his  wife."  He  con- 
tinued, "  It  never  was  the  law  that  a  man  could  compel  his 
wife  to  reside  with  him,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  confine  her 
until  she  repented  of  her  decision."  The  lord  chancellor  con- 
cluded :  "  There  was  no  law  to  allow  a  husband  to  exercise 
the  powers  that  Jackson  sought  to  exercise.  The  lady  must 
be  restored  to  liberty,  and  allowed  to  choose  her  own  place 
of  residence."  In  concurring,  the  master  of  the  rolls  said  : 
"  There  was  no  law  to  support  the  absurd  theory  that  a  wife 
was  the  slave,  the  absolute  property,  the  chattel  of  a  husband. 
The  husband  in  this  case  tried  to  enforce  a  power  of  impris- 
onment that  the  legislature  had  taken  away.  The  conduct  of 
the  husband  was  illegal  4tid  wrong,  and  Mrs.  Jackson  must 
go  free  from  her  husband."  And  Lord  Justice  Fry  remarked 
that  "there  was  no  power  in  English  law  for  a  husband  to 
imprison  a  wife  against  her  will."  The  lord  chancellor  ad- 
monished Jackson  that  an  effort  on  his  part  to  enforce  such  a 
right  as  he  had  set  up  would  be  held  as  a  gross  contempt.  Mrs. 
Jackson  left  the  court-room  a  free  woman  to  go  where  she 
pleased. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  lower  court  in  the  court  of  queen's 
bench  division,  Justices  Caire  and  Juene,  maintained  that  the 
conduct  of  the  husband  was  legal  and  right,  and  that  the  wife 
had  no  remedy  at  law,  that  she  must  submit  to  her  husband's 
authority  without  complaint.  But  the  highest  court,  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature,  reversed  that  decision,  and  it  is  the 
authoritatively  declared  law  of  the  kingdom  that  a  wife  can 
not  be  forced  to  live  with  her  husband  ;  that  she  is  at  per- 
fect freedom  to  dwell  apart  from  him  wherever  she  shall 
choose  to  make  her  residence.  The  husband  can  not  exact 
or  compel  any  conjugal  rights  which  the  wife  is  not  disposed  to 
allow  to  him.  It  goes  far  toward  the  disenthrallment  of  wives 
in  England  from  the  harshness  and  cruelty  they  suffered  from 
unfeeling,  masterful,  and  brutal  husbands,  who  seemed  to 
think,  under  the  old  laws  relating  to  married  life,  that  the  wife 
had  no  rights  that  the  husband  was  bound  to  respect.  The 
law  is  yet  unrepealed  and  in  force  in  England,  we  believe, 
which  allows  the  husband  to  beat  his  wife  with  a  stick  no 
larger  than  his  thumb.  This  relic  of  barbarism  should  be 
blotted  from  the  statutes  of  the  realm.  Some  ruffianly  hus- 
bands use  sticks  like  bludgeons  in  chastising  their  helpless 
wives,  and  many  of  the  magistrates  condone  and  actually  en- 
courage the  brutality  by  the  imposition  of  fines  of  only  a  few 
shillings  or  the  infliction  of  a  few  days'  imprisonment, 
although,  for  the  theft  of  half  a  crown  or  a  loaf  of  bread, 
they  will  send  a  poor  wretch  to  prison  at  hard  labor  for  terms 
of  three  or  five  years. 

The  decision  of  the  lord  chancellor  in  the  case  is  much 
commented  upon  and  criticised  by  the  English  press  and  all 
manner  of  correspondents — some  of  whom  consider  it  quite 
equivalent  to  the  license  of  wives  to  separate  from  their  hus- 
bands at  their  own  sweet  will,  and  to  live  how  and  where  they 
please.  One  suggests  that  the  bride  is  empowered  to  quit  the 
bridegroom  at  the  church-door,  fresh  from  the  altar,  and  is 
intensely  horrified  at  the  thought.  The  better  sentiment  is 
that  it  will  cause  masterful  and  tyrannical  husbands  to  observe 
more  consideration  and  kindness  in  their  treatment  of  their 
wives.     It  will  stop  them,  at  all  events,  from  brutal  compul- 


sion and  the  deprivation  of  the  wife's  just  liberty, 
cipates  the  British  wife. 


It  en 


The  financial  scheme  of  Senator  Stanford  was  thus 
plained  by  himself  to  Rev.    Henry    M.  Field,  the  edito  if 
the  New  York  Eva?ige!ist)  and  was  printed  in  that  jou  d 
February  19,  1891  : 

There  is  no  man  in  this  country  who  is  better  known  than  Ser 
Stanford,  of  California.  He  is  a  typical  American,  who  began 
I  like  most  of  his  countrymen  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
walk  of  life,  with  nothing  but  his  own  native  energy  and  capai 
which  he  has  steadily  climbed  to  fortune  and  to  fame.  He  is 
the  most  popular  and  the  most  powerful  man  on  the  Pacific  O 
After  being  governor  of  California,  he  has  served  for  six  years  in  the 
ate  of  the  United  Slates,  and  has  just  been  reelected  by  an  overwb. 
ing  majority.  His  public  position  gives  importance  to  his  viewl 
public  policy.  Elected  as  a  Republican,  he  goes  with  his  party  in  1 
things,  though  he  keeps  his  independence,  as  he  showed  by  his 
in  regard  to  the  Elections  Bill.  And  now  he  carries  his  indepem 
still  farther,  in  propounding  a  financial  scheme,  which  is  all  his  < 
and  which  no  party  in  this  country  would  indorse,  except  the  lea 
of  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  But  Senator  Stanford  is  not  afraid  to 
the  responsibility,  as  the  following  will  show.  In  meeting  hirel 
cently  in  Washington,  the  editor  of  the  Evangelist,  with  the  nat 
instinct  of  his  profession,  was  curious  to  learn  the  particulars  ol 
scheme  from  his  own  lips,  for  which  the  senator  made  a  special 
pointment,  when  they  had  an  interview  that  lasted  over  two  hcl 
with  no  other  person  present  except  a  stenographer.  The  interviej 
said : 

"  Governor,  I  was  reading  Mr.  Windom's  address  on  Silver  Coitl 
the  other  night.     Have  you  seen  it  ?  " 

Mr.  Stanford — "  Yes,  though  I  have  not  studied  it  carefully,  I  t| 
been  very  much  interested  in  it.  His  statements  of  facts  are  ven 
struciive.  He  shows  how  important  our  local  business  is  as  compj 
with  our  foreign  business,  and,  to  my  mind,  also  shows  the  impoi 
of  having  a  sufficiency  of  money.  Now,  we  must  have  money, 
do  not  think  that  silver  or  gold  make  better  money  than  paper, 
stamp  of  the  government  gives  money  its  legal-tender  quality  ; 
gold  and  silver  have  been  used  as  money  for  so  long  that  they  hi 
value  for  that  purpose.  It  is  a  commercial  value,  but  we  have  got 
the  habit  of  considering  it  as  an  intrinsic  value,  and  we  coniinue  to 
it  for  money,  though,  for  my  part,  I  would  not  use  much  silver  or  i 
for  money,  because  it  is  so  much  value  put  in  where  it  is  not  neec 
If  silver  or  gold  has  a  value  above  its  value  as  a  means  of  exchai 
why  buy  a  dollar's  worth  to  make  a  dollar  coin,  when  that  coin  is 
better  than  a  paper  dollar  ?  " 

"  But  when  you  use  paper  for  money,  the  paper  only  has  a  value  «. 
cause  it  has  silver  and  gold  back  of  it." 

Mr.  Stanford — "  No  !  no  !  It  is  because  the  government  attach 
legal-tender  value  to  it  that  gives  to  its  owner  the  power  to  buy  soi 
thing  of  use  to  him  in  itself,  and  because  it  can  be  used  for  ihe  purpl 
of  making  exchanges,  settling  accounts  and  balances.  Itisbeca 
the  debtor  can  compel  the  creditor  to  accept  it.  and  that  mean 
capacity  for  the  redemption  of  money,  of  millions  of  dollars  every 
Money  on  paper  is  as  good  as  money  on  gold  and  silver,  and  neei 
special  means  for  redemption  other  than  is  used  for  those  lwa£| 
materials,  the  value  of  each  being  the  fact  that  they  may  be 
discharging  all  obligations  both  government  and  private." 

"  But  if  you  issue  mere  paper  money,  that  is  fiat  money." 

Mr.  Stanford — "When  it  comes  to  that,  all  money  is  fiat  nv 
A  dollar  made  on  paper  costs  a  fractional  part  of  a  penny 
made  on  silver  costs  about  eighty  cents  at  the  present  lime  ;  and  a 
lar  on  gold  about  ninety-five  cents,  I  think.  As  money,  however, 
are  equally  valuable,  though  differing  in  value  as  commodities,  am 
is  no  more  money  than  the  other,  and  not  money  at  all  withoi 
legal-tender  stamp  of  the  government." 

"  Unlimited  paper  has  been  tried  before.     Il  failed  in  France 
the  Confederate  States." 

Mr.  Stanford — "  These  are  not  fair  comparisons.     The  Confe 
Government  was  an  unrecognized  government,  struggling  to  est; 
itself.     Unless  it  succeeded,  its  paper  was  of  no  good  to  any  one, 
French  assignats  were  totally  different  from  any  notes  issued  b; 
government-     They  were  issued  at  a  lime  when  the  government 
weak  and  disorganized,  were  based  upon  the  confiscated  propert] 
the  church  and  nobility,  and  were  issued  to  many  times  the  value! 
this  property,  to  which  the  government  had  no  real  title." 

"  Would  you  advocate  the  issue  of  paper  money  based  on  noi 
but  the  stamp  of  the  government?" 

Mr.  Stanford — "  Yes.     It  would  be  based  on  the  industries  of 
five  millions  of  people,  the  most  industrious  and  productive  peo] 
the  world  ;  upon  the  vast  and  unimpeachable  security  of  real-esi 
upon  the  resources  and  credit  of  the  government  itself.     There 
more  comparison  between  the  promises  made  by  a  governir.tnt  su 
as  ours,  and  those  made  by  the  Confederate  Government,  or  that  whi- 
issued  the  French  assignats,  than  there  would  be  between  ,1  chc 
given  by  one  of  the  Astors  and  a  check  given  by  an  unknown  indii 
ual  in  some  wilderness.     A  promise  from  our  government  has  bel 
it  the  entire  nation  with  its  immense  resources,     in  addition  to 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  there  would  be  set  aside  for  thf 
dempu'on  of  the  money  loaned  a  specific  portion  of  the  property  of 
United  States.    The  government  loans  its  credit  and  receives  two 
cent,  for  the  use  of  it,  and  has  for  security  double  the  amount  of 
best  security  known — Real-Estate.    The  government  is  perfectly  seen 
for  this  reason  :    If  ever  the  borrower  fails  to  pay  the  interest  and 
government  forecloses,  some  one  is  sure  to  step  forward  and  take 
the  mortgage.     There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  among  the  oeigl 
bors  of  the  original  owner  none  could  be  found  to  allow  the  proper 
to  be  sold  when  they  could  borrow" the  money  at  two  per  cent,  to  bi 
it  at  half  its  value." 

"You  propose  to  loan  money  on  real-estate  and  thus  make  if] 
government  a  real-estate  operator?" 

Mr.  Stanford— "  No.  The  government  wilt  nol  be  an  operator  1 
real-estate.  The  property  will  never  be  incumbered  for  more  than  i 
value,  and  if  it  has  to  be  taken  for  foreclosure,  some  of  the  neighboi 
will  always  be  found  to  take  il  at  the  assessed  value,  since  they  ca 
raise  upon  the  property,  at  two  per  cent.,  enough  to  pay  off  the  ii 
cumbrance.  It  is  what  the  government  ought  to  do,  as  it  is  the  on! 
power  that  can  make  money.  Money  is  a  necessity.  People  will  nt 
produce  more  than  is  sufficient  to  supply  their  own  wants,  unless  the 
can  exchange  their  surplus  for  the  products  of  somebody  else.  W 
can  not  always  exchange  a  horse  for  a  cow  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes- 
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re  must  have  something  to.  serve  as  an  intermediary  of  exchange. 
And  this  is  a  definition  of  money— something  used  to  perfect  exchanges 
of  commodities  useful  to  man.  I  would  have  no  limit  to  the  amount 
that  might  be  issued  (and  for  that  purpose  large  tracts  of  land  are  as 
important  as  small  ones},  the  object  being  to  get  money  into  the  widest 
possible  circulation,  so  that  every  honest  man,  who  is  willing  to  work, 
shall  get  his  share  of  it." 
"  But  is  not  that  communism  ?  " 

Mr.  Stanford—"  Well,  is  there  not  a  good  deal  of  communism  in 
any  kind  of  government?  What  is  civilized  society,  as  distinguished 
from  barbarism,  but  the  organization  of  the  whole  into  one  body  for 
the  common  good?  Especially  in  a  government  which,  as  Lincoln 
said,  is  '  a  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple.' You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  farmer,  svhile  borrowing  money, 
is  assisting  the  government  to  furnish  the  people  with  the  necessary 
amount  for  circulation." 

"As  to  silver,  governor,  your  idea  is  for  the  government  to  take  all 
that  is  offered  and  issue  a  like  amount  of  treasury  notes  for  it?" 

Mr.  Stanford—1'  Yes  ;  though  I  have  some  other  ideas  of  my  own. 
I  think  our  old  system  of  putting  seventy-three  cents'  worth  of  silver 
ioto  the  dollar  belter  than  the  proposed  system  of  one  hundred  cents. 
The  government  would  make  twenty-seven  cents  on  every  dollar.  If 
the  government  makes  a  legal-tender  note  on  paper,  or  a  legal-tender 
dollar  of  silver  and  puts  seventy-three  cents'  worth  of  silver  into  it,  the 
government,  in  putting  that  dollar  out,  is  just  seventy-three  cents  worse 
off  than  if  it  had  used  paper,  but  the  holder  of  the  paper  thinks  it  just 
as  good  to  him  as  a  silver  dollar  that  has  seventy-three  cents  or  a  gold 
dollar  that  has  one  hundred  cents  in  it.  In  fact,  place  before  any  per- 
son three  dollars,  one  of  paper,  one  of  silver,  and  one  of  gold,  and  the 
chances  are  that  he  would  choose  the  paper  dollar  first.  We  must  take 
into  consideration  that  the  people  have  not  come  to  realize  the  fact  that 
the  legal  tender  determines  the  value  of  money.  Gold  and  silver,  as 
commodities,  are  always  liable  to  vary  somewhat  in  value,  but  gold  has 
a  verv  uniform  value  all  over  Europe,  silver  throughout  Asia,  and  so 
long  as  the  legal-tender  stamp  and  the  value  of  the  material  approach 
very  closely,  they  make  a  most  excellent  standard  of  the  value  of  legal 
tender,  stamped  upon  paper  ;  I  would,  therefore,  have  both  metals 
used  in  the  coinage  of  money  to  such  an  extent  as  experience  shall 
deem  necessary.  Their  insufficiency  in  quantity  to  furnish  material  for 
all  the  money  that  is  necessary,  does  not  prevent  their  having  a  "most 
useful  purpose  as  standards  of  value,  arising  from  their  long  use  and 
the  general  consensus  of  opinion  among  civilized  people  as  to  their 
Talue  as  commodities." 

"  Anything  is  money  with  which  we  can  pay  a  debt." 
Mr.  Stanford— ■" 'Yes.  At  the  present  time  paper  money  is  pre- 
ferred to  gold.  By  the  Act  of  18S2,  there  are  a  hundred  millions  in 
gold  in  the  Treasury  to  exchange  for  paper,  yet  I  believe  not  a  dollar 
has  been  offered  for  that  gold.  Silver  is  the  popular  money  as  against 
gold  everywhere  in  this  country  and  in  Europe.  Besides,  gold  when 
locked  up  has  no  value.  It  is  no  better  than  old  iron  or  pebbles  on  the 
beach.  Money  is  only  valuable  according  to  its  use.  In  fact,  gold  is 
of  very  little  consequence  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  on  this 
side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  It  does  not  circulate  as  money  here. 
It  is  not  the  money  of  the  people.  Silver  is  preferred,  but  silver  comes 
in  competition  with  the  money  of  the  banker.  But  the  main  idea  is 
that  our  paper  money  to-day — I  do  not  propose  to  borrow  trouble 
about  the  future — but  to-day  a  piece  of  paper  with  the  government 
Stamp  is  as  good  as  any  money  in  the  world.  Therefore,  why  buy- 
gold  when  paper  not  only  answers  the  purpose,  but  is  a  great  deal 
better,  because  it  is  unlimited  in  supply  ?  The  supply  of  gold  and 
sflver  is  limited  and  not  controlled  by  the  government.  As  the  gov- 
ernment alone  can  make  money,  it  ought  to  make  enough  to  supply 
the  want.  The  failure  of  one  banking-house  in  London  upset  the 
financial  affairs  of  America,  England,  France,  and  more  or  less  the 
whole  of  Europe — all  for  want  of  four  or  five  millions  of  pounds,  for  I 
believe  that  amount  would  have  saved  the  Barings.  What  kind  of  a 
financial  system  is  it  when,  in  a  country  like  England,  such  a  failure 
takes  place  for  want  of  a  few  million  dollars,  and  when  we  see 
in  New  York  that  even  upon  the  best  securities  money  can  only 
be  borrowed  from  day  to  day  and  at  a  high  rate  of  interest  ?  In 
India,  gold  is  but  a  commodity.  Legal  tender  makes  money,  not 
the  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Bear  this  in  mind  :  there  is  no 
trouble  about  money.  Why  compare  silver  with  gold?  If  we  want 
sflver  we  buy  it  ;  if  not,  we  make  paper  into  money  and  when  backed 
by  this  government  of  sixty-five  millions  of  people,  with  a  power  of  pro- 
duction double  that  of  any  nation  of  Europe — not  excepting  England 
— this  paper  is  as  good  as  silver  or  gold.  A  nation's  credit  makes  its 
money  good  just  as  a  man's  credit  does  in  private  affairs.  Money  is  a 
tool.  It  is  the  factor  that  stimulates  production.  It  represents  com- 
modities that  are  valuable  in  themselves  for  use.  If  abundant,  it  en- 
ables the  man  of  small  means  to  engage  in  enterprises  that  increase  his 
business,  it  stimulates  industry,  gives  occupation  to  labor,  and  energizes 
production.  It  is  necessary  for  the  people,  for  if  the  smaller  industries 
are  stimulated  and  encouraged,  the  nation  will  be  rich.  It  is,  there- 
fore, the  duty  of  the  government  to  make  money,  but  if  it  confines  it- 
self to  gold  and  silver,  it  is  powerless  to  assist  the  industries  of  the 
country,  because  it  can  only  coin  what  gold  and  silver  are  brought  to 
it  by  its  own  citizens.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  government 
puts  its  own  gold  and  silver  into  circulation,  it  does  not,  but  merely 
coins  it  upon  request  of  the  owners  of  the  bullion." 

"But  while  lending  money  on  farms  would  be  very  convenient  to 
fanners,  it  would  be  very  awkward  for  our  government  to  have  one 
hundred  thousand  mortgages  on  its  hands." 

Mr.  Stanford — "Our  government  would  hold  the  mortgages  until 
they  were  paid,  and,  as  it  would  be  receiving  two  per  cent.,  this 
might  prove  one  way  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  government,  while 
benefiting  the  whole  nation  by  furnishing  an  abundant  supply  of 
money.  The  government  can  not  furnish  money  without  a  valuable 
consideration.  How  to  get  the  money  out  is  the  question.  The 
farmer  then  comes  forward  to  borrow,  and  gives  this  unimpeachable 
security  of  real-estate,  and  takes  the  money  which  he  passes  into  gen- 
eral circulation,  giving  the  government  two  per  cent,  for  the  use  of  its 
credit.  I  think  this  a  fair  rate  of  interest,  as  the  individual  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  credit  of  the  entire  people  of  the  country. 
This  money  goes  out  into  active  use,  causing  an  increase  of  produc- 
tion and  prosperity.  It  becomes  a  public  blessing,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  interest  upon  it  takes  care  of  the  expenses  of  the  govern- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  very  means  which  sustain  the  government 
become  a  blessing  to  the  whole  people,  and  the  borrower  is  the  instru- 
ment by  which  this  blessing  reaches  the  people,  because  he  gives  the 
government  a  perfect  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  people," 
"  Well,  governor,  your  scheme  has  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty." 
Mr.  Stanford — "  Yes,  and  it  will  not  cost  the  people  anything.     The 


two  per  cent,  interest  will  more  than  pay  the  expenses  of  the  depart- 
ment." 

"  The  government  would  loan  four  or  five  hundred  millions  of  dol- 
lars." 

Mr.  Stanford — "The  more  the  better.  1  would  not  limit  the 
amount.  For  the  more  money  the  government  loans  in  this  manner, 
the  better  for  the  country.  No  one  is  going  to  borrow  money  except- 
ing to  put  it  into  activity,  nor  to  any  amount  except  that  which  may  be 
needed.  The  government  runs  no  risk.  It  only  loans  its  credit  for 
one-half  the  value  of  the  real-estate — the  best  security  in  the  world." 

"  I  see  that  jerry  Simpson,  of  Kansas,  is  out  with  a  new  plan.  His 
idea  is  to  leave  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  mine,  and  have  the  govern- 
ment figure  up  the  amount  and  issue  a  like  amount  of  paper  money." 

Mr.  Stanford — "Yes  ;  I  saw  something  about  this.  But,  although 
we  do  not  need  gold  or  silver  for  money  to  do  the  business  of  the  coun- 
try, yet  they  create  industries  which  there  are  good  reasons  for  encour- 
aging. Most  of  our  industries  between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada  are  based  on  silver,  and  the  country  is  largely  built  up  on 
silver-mining.  Almost  the  entire  value  of  the  product  of  the  silver- 
mines  in  Nevada  is  paid  out  to  labor  or  for  supplies.  It  is  not  lost  or 
put  away  because  taken  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  a  commodity  valu- 
able all  over  the  world,  and  sells  as  readily  as  wheat.  When  coined 
into  money  and  put  into  circulation,  you  can  not  tell  where  its  benefi- 
cent results  will  cease.  In  this  way.  we  have  an  interest  in  sustaining 
silver.     It  has  a  market  outside  of  the  United  States." 

"  Then  why  have  taxes  at  all?" 

Mr.  Stanford — "  I  am  not  certain  but  that  my  plan  would  obviate 
the  necessity  of  taxes.  The  man  who  borrows  the  money  would  be  a 
benefactor  to  the  whole  country  every  time  he  paid  his  two  per  cent. 
To  the  extent  that  he  would  borrow  money  on  his  farm,  he  would 
energize  its  latent  power,  just  as  the  man  does  to-day  who  holds  a 
government  bond.  A  government  bond  of  one  thousand  dollars  has 
only  a  value  of  forty  dollars  a  year  to  the  man  who  keeps  it  in  his  safe, 
but  when  he  borrows  nine  hundred  dollars  upon  it  from  the  govern- 
ment, he  energizes  it,  and  by  passing  it  into  circulation  may  produce 
several  times  its  value  during  the  year.  This  is  what  the  government 
does  for  the  national  banks,  and  I  propose  through  my  bill  to  do  some^ 
thing  similar  for  the  farmer.  On  a  farm  worth  five  thousand  dollars, 
he  will  borrow  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  which  he  will  prob- 
ably spend  on  improvements,  by  this  means  not  only  increasing  the 
value  of  his  farm  to  that  extent,  but  putting  into  circulation  that  much 
more  money,  which  will  continue  to  go  indefinitely.  For  the  money 
loaned  to  the  farmer  on  his  land  does  not  stop  with  him.  It  stimulates 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  country.  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  men  of 
small  industries  and  good  credit  to  enlarge  their  business  and  better 
themselves.  I  was  led  to  a  consideration  of  this  subject  at  a  time  when 
money  was  scarce,  and  I  tried  to  think  out  some  perfect  financial  sys- 
tem. I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  that  would  be  the  most  perfect 
which  would  give  to  every  man  credit  according  to  the  credit  he  de- 
served, whether  large  or  small,  based  upon  his  industry,  capacity, 
character,  and  ability  to  pay  back.  And  it  is  the  farmer,  with  his  in- 
destructible security,  who  can  furnish  the  government  with  the  means 
to  supply  to  all  the  money  that  is  needed  in  their  industries  according 
to  their  credit.  This,  I  think,  would  be  a  nearly  perfect  financial  sys- 
tem, but  the  present  systems  of  the  civilized  governments  of  the  world 
do  not  deserve  the  name,  when  the  failure  of  one  single  firm  can  shake 
them  all.     What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  have  no  very  clear  opinions  about  finance." 

Here  the  interviewer  suggested  force  and  violence  in  re- 
sisting payment  of  interest,  to  which  the  senator  replied  : 

Mr.  Stanford — "  There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  where  our 
government  can  not  enforce  its  authority.  The  rate  of  interest  I  pro- 
pose is  very  light.  The  farmer  who  has  borrowed  five  thousand  dollars 
will  only  have  one  hundred  dollars  interest  to  pay,  and  he  will  hardly 
commit  murder  and  go  to  war  with  the  government  for  that  sum." 

In  answer  to  the  inquiry  concerning  the 

LELAND   STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY, 

the  governor  said  : 

"  There  are  about  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  where  the  university 
buildings  are  located.  It  is  naturally  a  pleasant  place,  and  I  want  to 
improve  it  and  make  it  very  beautiful.  It  is  about  thirty  miles  south 
of  San  Francisco,  and  I  hope  to  get  the  university  open  this  coming 
fall,  and  am  now  looking  for  a  president." 

The  editor  of  the  Argonaut  is  informed  that  the  university 
will  be  opened  for  male  students  in  the  month  of  October  ;  the 
new  president  will  be  here  in  a  few  days,  when  the  full  details 
of  what  will  be  required  for  scholarship  and  admission  to  the 
university  will  be  agreed  upon  and  published.  It  was  the 
intention  of  Governor  Stanford  to  secure  for  president  of  the 
university  not  only  a  literary  man,  but  a  man  of  business 
capacity,  which,  as  we  are  informed,  he  has  been  eminently 
successful  in  attaining. 

To  return  to  the  interview.  Discussing  the  university,  the 
senator  said  : 

"  We  attach  a  great  deal  of  importance  to  the  moral  law,  which  is 
but  negative.  It  instructs  us  what  not  to  do — that  we  must  not  kill,  or 
steal,  and  so  on.  But  religion  has  an  affirmative  law,  which  teaches 
us  to  be  charitable,  forbearing,  kind,  and  so  on  ;  and  I  think  education 
should  develop  man's  religious  nature.  I  propose  that  in  my  schools 
at  Palo  Alto  no  sectarianism  shall  be  taught,  but  that  the  religious 
nature  of  the  scholars  shall  be  developed.  They  will  be  taught  the 
moral  law,  and  also  a  law  that  will  make  them  kind  and  helpful  to 
their  neighbor  when  he  is  in  need.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  shall  be 
taught  that  he  who  has  means  is  obliged  to  help  him  who  has  not. 
We  can  not  say  to  any  man  :  '  You  must  give  to  the  beggar,'  because 
that  would  give  the  idle  and  improvident  a  hen  upon  the  industrious 
and  provident.  If  I  thought  the  university  at  Palo  Alto  was  going  to 
be  only  like  the  others  in  our  country,  I  should  think  I  had  made  a 
mistake  to  establish  a  new  one,  and  that  I  had  better  have  given  the 
money  to  some  of  .the  existing  institutions.  I  want  it  to  be  on  a  differ- 
ent plan.  When  finished,  I  expect  it  to  furnish  a  complete  education, 
from  the  kindergarten  to  the  post-graduate.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
kindergarten  system  is  the  true  one  to  teach  children  habits  of  obser- 
vation and  thought.  I  want  to  have  my  schools  at  Palo  Alto  admin- 
istered with  the  greatest  economy— not  in  a  mean  way,  but  economi- 
cally— to  teach  that  it  is  the  duty  of  everybody  to  practice  economy. 
Then  I  want  the  students  taught  to  respect  labor,  and  that  it  is  every 


man's  duty  to  do  something  that  will  provide  him  with  bread  and 
butter  ;  that  labor  is  natural  and  honorable,  and  that  when  he  does 
not  produce  he  is  living  off  some  one  who  does  produce.  I  want  them 
taught  that  labor  always  has  its  reward,  and  that  a  certain  amount  of 
physical  and  mental  labor  is  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing." 

Here  a  discussion  was  had  between  the  governor  and  the 
editor  in  reference  to  his  vote  and  opinions  upon  the  Force 
Bill,  in  which  the  governor  said  : 

"  The  principal  objection  to  the  bill  is,  to  my  mind,  the  fact  that  the 
local  and  Federal  elections  shall  be  held  at  the  same  time.  Now.  you 
can  not  supervise  the  one  without  the  other.  I  would  have  voted  for 
education,  because  I  believe  that  education  is  a  panacea  for  all  political 
and  social  evils.  Every  one  should  be  taught  to  respect  labor,  and 
support  himself  and  those  dependent  upon  him,  and  when  a  man  has 
earned  food,  clothing,  and  shelter  for  himself  and  family,  if  he  wants  to 
explore  the  heavens  or  the  microscopic  wonders  of  nature,  all  right  ;  let 
him  do  it  in  his  leisure  moments.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  should 
not  be  employed  as  a  business  man,  as  an  astronomer,  or  a  scientist,  but 
first  let  him  take  care  of  his  family.  To  my  mind,  that  is  the  millen- 
nium. It  may  come  to  us  on  earth.  I  can  see  steady  progress  in  re- 
ligious teaching  ;  men  are  now  teaching  that  the  Creator  is  kind  and 
beneficent  always,  never  cruel,  never  revengeful.  I  think  Calvinism 
did  great  harm  to  humanity.  For  how  could  a  man  be  anything  else 
but  cruel  and  revengeful  when  he  was  taught  that  God  consigned  un- 
born infants  to  eternal  fire?" 

"  Governor,  I  think  we  in  this  country  are  approaching  a  crisis, 
which,  indeed,  threatens  the  whole  world.  The  social  question  has 
become  the  great  question.  The  enormous  fortunes  on  one  side,  with 
extreme  poverty  on  the  other,  create  a  feeling  of  injustice  in  the  5tale 
of  things  in  which  such  inequalities  can  exist  that  must  by-and-bye 
produce  a  convulsion." 

Mr.  Stanford—"  It  does  not  follow  that  great  fortunes  are  injurious 
to  any  one.  It  is  a  question  as  regards  the  owner — what  will  he  do 
with  it  ?  There  once  lived  in  California  a  man  worth  ten  millions  of 
dollars — it  used  to  cost  that  man  but  seventy-five  dollars  a  month  to 
live.  All  the  rest  of  his  money  he  loaned  out,  and  with  such  discretion 
that  he  was  scarcely  ever  known  to  sue  anybody  to  recover  a  loan.  In 
addition  to  his  own  ten  millions,  he  would  borrow  millions,  in  order 
to  loan  them  again.  People  called  him  a  miser.  But  he  was  not 
a  miser — he  never  hoarded  money,  he  put  it  into  activity.  Had  he 
given  the  money  to  the  State,  the  State  would  not  have  loaned  it  with 
his  judgment.  Money  only  has  value  to  a  man  when  it  has  value  to 
others.  The  wealth  of  the  individual  (unless  he  hoards  it)  is  more  or 
less  the  common  property  of  everybody.  So,  too,  the  employer  is  a 
benefactor.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employee  ought 
always  to  be  of  a  kindly  nature.  No  man  works  for  another  unless  he 
can  do  better  than  by  working  for  himself.  Unfortunately,  the  work- 
man is  often  taught  to  believe  that  his  employer  is  his  enemy.  The 
sources  of  wealth  being  inexhaustible,  the  wealth  of  one  man  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  poverty  of  another." 

"  We  have  some  splendid  examples  of  rich  men  who  have  done  good 
with  their  money,  but  the  ostentation  of  wealth,  in  great  houses,  and  a 
vulgar  display,  which  is  flaunted  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  a  hard 
struggle  to  live,  is  one  of  the  worst  signs  of  the  time — a  folly  that  is 
sure  to  bring  shame  and  sorrow  after  it." 

Mr.  Stanford — "Our  society  is  certainly  a  great  way  from  being 
perfect,  yet  we  are  improving.  The  laboring  man  in  America  to-day 
has  more  comforts'  than  the  nobility  of  Europe  had  two  hundred  years 
ago.  His  home  is  pleasanter  and  more  comfortable  than  most  of  the 
old  castles.  So  far  as  physical  wants  are  concerned,  every  laboring 
man  in  America  can  have  as  good  food,  clothes,  and  shelter,  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia.  The  mere  physical  wants  of  one  man  are  not  greater 
than  those  of  another,  but  intellectual  wants  and  luxuries  are  another 
matter.  The  whole  world  is  under  requisition  to  supply  these  wants. 
I  remember  once,  during  the  building  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad, 
Colonel  Gray,  our  consulting  engineer,  and  myself  were  returning  from 
Salt  Lake  to  California.  We  stopped  for  breakfast  at  a  camp  called 
Fish  Spring,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert,  west  of  the  lake,  a  very  desolate 
place.  But  we  had  a  well-prepared  breakfast,  and  after  we  had  eaten  it, 
we'fell  to  speculating  on  what  it  took  to  set  that  meal  for  us  in  the  desert, 
and  what  different  countries  had  contributed  to  provide  it.  We  had 
red  pepper  from  Cayenne  ;  black  pepper  from  Borneo  ;  coffee  from 
Rio  Janeiro  ;  sugar  probably  from  Cuba  ;  the  caster  very  likely  came 
from  Birmingham  ;  the  knives  from  Sheffield  ;  the  delftware  from  Hol- 
land ;  the  table-cloth  from  Ireland.  It  took  a  number  of  countries, 
wide  apart,  to  supply  our  table.  Then  I  took  up  the  table-cloth  and 
imagined  the  flax  growing  in  Ireland,  and  traced  it  from  the  seed  until 
it  was  hetcheled  and  sent  to  the  mill.  As  soon  as  the  Irishman  came 
out  with  his  car  to  carry'  it  to  the  mill,  I  found  there  was  iron  in  his  car, 
whose  history  would  trace  back  to  the  deeds  of  Tubal  Cain  or  other 
early  workers  in  metals.  We  found  that,  after  the  white  linen  came 
from  the  mill,  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  London.  The  order  came 
by  letter.  The  letter  itself  involved  the  history  of  manufactures  and 
mechanic  arts  from  the  very  beginning.  All  of  which  shows  how  de- 
pendent civilized  man  is  on  his  fellows,  and  that,  at  last,  civilization  is 
but  a  cooperative  condition  of  society." 

The  arrival,  within  the  present  month,  of  about  twelve 
hundred  Italian  emigrants,  direct  from  Italy,  at  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  of  nearly  four  hundred  Sicilians  at  New  Or- 
leans, are  indications  that  these  people  are  determined  to 
press  and  land  upon  our  shores  to  the  utmost  of  their  op- 
portunity and  ability,  notwithstanding  the  conduct  of  the 
Italian  Government  in  connection  with  the  killing  of  the  pris- 
oners at  New  Orleans.  Report  has  come,  in  fact,  that 
assistance  is  contributed  in  Italy  for  the  deportation  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Mala  Vita,  the  troublesome  organization  which 
is  quite  similar  to  the  Mafia,  and  if  these  refugees  from  their 
native  land  are  allowed  to  enter  upon  American  soil,  fur- 
ther aggravation  of  the  evil  will  ensue.  The  blight  and 
curse  of  this  order  of  immigration  is  becoming  so  man- 
ifest that  decent  citizens  of  alien  birth,  the  same  as 
the  native  born,  without  distinction  of  party,  are  in  accord  in 
favoring  suitable  amendments  to  the  immigration  and  natural- 
ization laws  by  which  all  objectionable  persons  shall  be  pro- 
hibited from  landing,  and  none  shall  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship unless  they  make  sufficient  proof  to  the  court  that  they 
i  are  fairly  qualified  and  that  they  have  read  and  understand 
i  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  intend  to  observe 
and  obey  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  27,  1891. 


THE    HEIR    OF    ALMOHAZA. 

"  I'll  be  horned  if  'tain't  a  n'Injun  dood  !  " 
"  Well,  the  jumpin'  jeehorsofat !  " 
"  Cuidado  ! " 
"  Hombre  ! " 

Truly  the  times  must  be  sadly  altered  when  vassals  thus 
accost  their  liege  ;  yet  even  such  were  the  salutations  which 
greeted  the  ultimate  scion  of  the  ancient  house  of  Almohaza 
when  he  first  set  foot  within  the  boundaries  of  his  seigneurial 
domains. 

To  judge  from  the  hue  and  contour  of  the  illustrious  visit- 
ors face,  it  must  be  admitted  the  epithet  "Injun"  seemed 
not  entirely  inapt.  He  appeared  to  be  simply  a  full-blooded 
aboriginal,  well  fed,  and  a  little  past  the  half-way  post  of 
life. 

A  light-colored  sombrero,  broad  of  brim  and  with  a  wide, 
black  band  around  the  crown,  shaded  his  fat,  good-natured 
face.  His  black  Prince  Albert  coat  was  of  an  indifferent  fit. 
being  so  tight  across  the  chest  as  to  cause  unsightly  wrinkles 
in  the  back  and  to  interfere  seriously  with  the  graceful  drap- 
ing of  the  tails  ;  but  no  fault  could  be  found  with  his  blue- 
velvet  vest,  white  doe-skin  trousers,  or  well-blacked  shoes. 
He  even  carried  elegance  to  the  point  of  wearing  a  white 
shirt,  with  a  turn-down  collar  and  a  red-and-yellow  neck- 
tie. 

This  unprecedented  display  of  wearing  apparel  was  in  such 
striking  contrast  to  the  picturesque  simplicity  usually  dis- 
played by  the  children  of  the  forest  and  desert  in  matters  of 
the  toilet,  that  it  is  not  surprising  the  advent  of  its  possessor 
created  something  of  a  sensation  among  the  idlers  congre- 
gated to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  overland  train,  or  that  the 
Mexicans,  at  sight  of  that  refulgent  vision,  should  have  ejacu- 
lated, in  awed  astonishment :  "  Que  !  caramba  !  "  As  for  the 
Indians,  they  gazed  upon  the  anomalous  apparition  with 
stolid  indifference,  plunged  in  that  constitutional  apathy  from 
which  only  the  near  approach  of  a  circus  can  arouse  them. 

Two  representatives,  or  stewards,  accompanied  the  claim- 
ant, and  the  sleeping-car  porter,  laden  with  grip-sacks  and 
linen-dusters  and  exuding  an  alert  obsequiousness  indicative 
of  a  liberal  tip,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Thus  escorted,  the  heir  quickly  made  his  way  through  the 
admiring  crowd,  and  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  where  the  party 
registered  as  Mr.  Juan  Herrero,  of  San  Gabriel,  Cal.;  J. 
Slickney,  Chicago  ;  and  Sr.  Dr.  Rosario  Velarde,  Chihuahua, 
Mex. 

The  following  day  an  investigation  of  the  affairs  of  the 
estate  was  inaugurated. 

This  estate  consisted  of  a  Spanish  grant.  Only  a  piece  of 
moldy  parchment,  and  yet  the  object  most  feared  and  ex- 
ecrated by  Western  ranchers. 

The  court  records  of  the  Pacific  Slope  can  tell  how  many 
lives  have  been  sacrificed,  how  many  fortunes  wrecked,  how 
many  prosperous  homesteads  wasted  and  destroyed  in  vain 
litigation,  ail  on  account  of  similar  bits  of  paper  bearing  the 
fantastic  and  oftentimes  forged  rubrics  of  the  old  Spanish 
gobernadores. 

When,  shortly  before  the  claimant's  arrival  at  Maricopa,  the 
papers  had  announced  that  one  of  these  devices  of  the  Evil 
One,  recently  discovered  and  backed  by  a  powerful  syndicate 
of  Eastern  capitalists,  was  to  be  floated  over  the  best  portions 
of  Salt  River  Valley  and  adjacent  mineral-lands  and  there 
securely  anchored,  the  settlers  were  at  once  up  in  arms. 
Mass  meetings  were  held  and  various  plans  for  resisting  the 
claim  advocated,  ranging  from  an  appeal  to  the  President  to 
midnight  assassination.  The  conservative  majority,  however, 
it  should  be  stated,  discountenanced  any  resort  to  violence, 
but  favored  testing  the  potency  of  an  exterior  application, 
upon  the  person  of  the  claimant,  of  a  compound  consisting 
of  five  parts  feathers  to  one  of  tar.  This  treatment,  so  it 
was  asserted,  had  upon  divers  occasions  proved  highly  effica- 
cious in  purging  the  land  of  undesired  residents. 

Yet  even  the  settlers'  deep-rooted  antipathy,  born  of  num- 
berless bitter  agrarian  disputes,  was  hardly  proof  against  the 
sunny  smile  of  the  claimant  of  the  Almohaza  grant.  His 
countenance  fairly  beamed  with  genial  good-nature.  The 
bliss  of  mere  existence,  the  joy  of  life,  so  filled  him  to  over- 
flowing that  at  times  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  restrain  a 
chuckle  of  pure  childish  delight.  Not  the  least  semblance  of 
ill-will  did  he  manifest  toward  those  who  had  usurped  his  in- 
heritance. On  the  contrary,  he  seemed  to  entertain  a  very 
friendly  feeling  for  them,  and  evidently  expected  them  to  find 
the  prospect  of  expensive  litigation,  with  the  possibility  of  an 
ultimate  eviction,  as  cheering  and  mirth -provoking  as  he  did 
himself. 

His  advisers  were  more  reserved  and  diplomatic,  and  their 
appearance  was  less  calculated  to  inspire  confidence.  Mr. 
Slickney  was  a  large  man,  with  a  massive  and  aggressive  jaw 
shadowed  by  a  heavy,  bristling,  black  mustache.  His  well- 
barbered  cheeks  were  pale  and  flaccid,  and  his  eyelids  had  a 
peculiar  sleepy  droop,  which  completely  masked  the  expression 
of  his  eyes.  Usually  he  had  but  little  to  say,  Professor 
Velarde  generally  acting  as  spokesman.  The  professor  was 
the  exact  opposite  of  his  colleague.  Small,  wiry,  excitable, 
he  was  a  rapid  and  voluble  speaker  and  gesticulated  much. 
When  deeply  interested,  he  was  in  the  habit  of  tugging  at  his 
hair  so  vigorously  that  it  was  a  wonder  his  cranium  was  not 
completely  denuded  of  its  crisp,  black  fleece.  Still,  despite 
Mr.  Slickney's  valuable  jewelry  and  Professor  Velarde's  evi- 
dent erudition,  they  scarcely  seemed  the  individuals  one  would 
have  expected  to  find  representing  a  powerful  association  of 
capitalists.  In  fact,  to  be  strictly  truthful,  everything  about 
them  was  very  suggestive  of  that  species  of  adventurer  des- 
ignated in  the  grotesque  dialect  of  the  South-West  as  "tin- 
horns" or  "sure-thing  men."  Nevertheless,  they  conducted 
themselves  with  becoming  dignity,  introduced  their  client  as 
Mr.  Herrero,  and  presented  the  more  influential  mining  com- 
panies and  the  railroad  with  a  clear  title  to  such  of  their  prop- 
erty as  came  within  the  limits  of  the  grant. 

They  likewise  took  pains  to  have  it  generally  known  that 
the  ast  of  the  noble  line  of  the  Almohazas  had  no  desire  to 
■nake  a  tyrannous  use  of  his  power,  and  as  a  consequence 


many  ranchers  took  advantage  of  this  clemency  to  obtain  a 
title  to  their  holdings  at  extremely  moderate  ■  rates.  Upon 
such  occasions,  after  Mr.  Slickney  had  pocketed  the  money, 
Professor  Velarde  would  pay  a  glowing  tribute  to  the  princely 
generosity  of  Mr.  Herrero,  and  the  last  named  gentleman 
delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  purchaser  the  documentary 
evidence  of  the  transaction.  "  Boolly  good  ?  "  he  would  re- 
mark, as  he  warmly  pressed  the  ranchman's  hand  ;  "  boolly 
good,  huh  ?  "  and  his  great  frame  would  be  shaken  by  cavern- 
ous laughter. 

He  was  a  light-hearted  old  chap,  having  probably  derived 
his  cheery  disposition,  like  his  landed  property,  from  his  Cas- 
tillian  forefathers,  as  the  red  man  is  generally  more  inclined  to 
be  saturnine  than  sociable. 

The  advisers  of  the  claimant  were  in  no  hurry  to  appear 
before  the  authorities  of  the  land  office  to  obtain  an  official  rec- 
ognition of  the  grant.  In  explanation  of  this  delay  they  stated 
that  Mr.  Herrero  wished  to  afford  all  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing their  land  cheaply  ;  as,  once  the  grant  was  recog- 
nized by  the  government,  no  further  leniency  would  be  shown 
those  who  had  denied  their  master. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  this  charitable  forbearance 
was,  by  the  perverse  settlers,  attributed  to  some  fatal  defect 
in  the  grant,  and  purchasers  became  so  few  they  were  at 
length  unwillingly  compelled  to  assume  the  offensive. 

Accompanied  by  the  heir,  the  two  stewards  accordingly  ap- 
peared in  the  United  States  Land  Office ;  the  learned  Dr. 
Velarde  laden  down  with  a  mass  of  papers  and  parchments 
so  redolent  of  antiquity  that  all  the  apartment  was  permeated 
by  the  musty  odor  of  vanished  centuries. 

The  Chihuahua  professor  was  placed  under  oath  and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  known  the  romantic  history  of  the  Almohaza 
grant. 

Then  from  out  the  inky  obscurity  of  those  time-stained 
manuscripts,  through  the  legal  verbiage  of  their  accompany- 
ing affidavits,  and  through  all  the  devious  windings  of  Dr. 
Velarde's  oral  testimony,  there  shone  forth  with  undimmed 
luster  a  simple  yet  touchingly  beautiful  tale,  A  history  old 
as  the  record  of  man's  first  heartache  ;  new  as  his  ever  renas- 
cent hope.     In  other  words,  a  love  story. 

It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
of  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
seventy-seven,  the  exact  date  not  being  a  matter  of  record,  a 
choice  assortment  of  adventurers,  with  emotions  befitting  the 
occasion,  viewed  from  the  deck  of  the  Scwita  hies  de  Monte- 
Pulciafio,  the  storied  shores  of  old  Spain  gradually  sinking 
below  the  eastern  horizon. 

Among  those  bold  spirits,  lured  from  their  native  land  by 
the  fabulous  tales  of  the  wealth  of  the  provinces  of  New 
Spain,  none  could  boast  of  a  longer  or  better  attested  pedi- 
gree or  of  a  nobler  or  more  sonorous  title  than  that  illustrious 
and  most  excellent  hidalgo,  Don  Ildefonso  Vicente  de  la 
Almohaza. 

This  young  grandee,  after  cutting  a  wide  swath  upon  the 
Prado  and  in  the  affections  of  the  feminine  divinities  of  the 
Teatro  Real,  had  been  suddenly  seized  with  a  thirst  for  ad- 
venture and  the  unknown.  Without  seeking  counsel  of  his 
friends,  he  had  forthwith  decided  to  set  out  in  quest  of  the 
Seven  Magnificent  Cities  of  Cibola,  the  Isle  of  the  Amazons, 
and  the  numerous  other  points  of  interest  which  the  geogra- 
phers of  that  period — with  imaginations  rivaling  those  of 
modem  compilers  of  railroad  advertising  matter  —  pleased 
themselves  by  locating  upon  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  California.  The  fact  that  his  ancestral  domains 
had  shortly  before  this  passed — as  it  is  the  reprehensible  cus- 
tom of  old  estates  to  do — into  the  hands  of  a  money-lender 
of  Cordoba,  may  or  may  not  have  had  some  influence  in  de- 
termining the  illustrious  don  to  try  his  fortunes  in  the  new 
world.  This  is  a  question,  however,  which  has  no 'bearing 
upon  the  case,  it  being  merely  desired  to  establish  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  a  passenger  on  board  the  Santa  Jnes  on  the 
occasion  mentioned,  bound  for  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico. 
This  destination  was  reached  after  a  prosperous  and,  conse- 
quently, uninteresting  voyage. 

At  Vera  Cruz,  for  the  time  being,  all  trace  of  Almohaza's 
lord  is  lost.  It  is  not  until  17  So  that  his  name  again  appears 
upon  the  historic  page.  He  is  then  found  to  be  in  command 
of  the  sixteen  soldiers  forming  the  escort  of  the  expedition 
sent  out  by  Teodoro  de  Croix,  commandante- general,  to  estab- 
lish the  ill-fated  mission  of  the  Purissima  Concepcion  de 
Maria  on  the  Colorado  River,  where  Yuma  now  stands. 

In  the  summer  of  the  ensuing  year,  17S1,  this  mission  was 
attacked  by  the  Indians  and  completely  destroyed,  but  a 
single  European  escaping.  Fate  had  decreed  that  the  illus- 
trious race  of  the  Almohazas  should  not  end  thus  ingloriously, 
and  the  brave  Ildefonso,  alone  of  all  his  companions,  was 
saved  from  a  cruel  death.  After  witnessing  the  slaughter  of 
the  priests  and  of  that  veteran  explorer,  Rivera  y  Moncada, 
together  with  his  entire  command,  Don  Ildefonso  succeeded 
in  effecting  his  escape,  and  struck  out  westward  across  the  des- 
ert in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mission  of  San  Gabriel.  There 
seemed  but  the  alternative  of  dying  of  thirst  and  starvation 
upon  the  desert  or  being  butchered  by  the  Indians,  yet  fortune 
again  befriended  the  gallant  young  Spaniard,  for  he  was 
picked  up  in  an  almost  dying  condition  by  the  command  of 
Ensign  Cayetano  Limon,  en  route  from  San  Gabriel  to 
Sonora.  He  accompanied  this  expedition  back  to  the  Colo- 
rado River,  where,  finding  the  Indians  in  too  great  strength, 
they  were  compelled  to  retreat  to  San  Gabriel. 

Don  Ildefonso  took  an  active  part  in  the  numerous  expe- 
ditions sent  out  to  punish  the  Colorado  Indians,  and  although 
no  decisive  advantage  was  gained  over  the  savages,  the  illus- 
trious hidalgo,  as  a  reward  for  his  bravery  in  defending  the 
mission  and  his  subsequent  services,  received  a  royal  grant  to 
fourteen  square  leagues  of  land  in  what  is  now  Arizona  Terri- 
tory. 

The  temper  of  his  tenants  not  rendering  a  residence  upon 
his  newly  acquired  estate  healthful  at  that  particular  time, 
Don  Ildefonso,  for  safe  keeping,  deposited  his  papers  with 
the  fathers  of  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  where  he  resided. 

Just  at  this  time  the  famous  controversy  arose  between 
Father  Junipero  Serra  and  the  governor  of  California,  Felipe 
de  Neve,  concerning   the  right  of  confirmation.     Naturally 


Don  Ildefonso  espoused  the  side  of  the  governor ;  but 
Ensign  Jose"  Dario  Arguello,  who  was  then  stationed  at 
San  Gabriel,  was  equally  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  great  mis- 
sionary. 

One  day,  during  a  heated  discussion,  Arguello  made  use 
of  such  pointed  arguments  that  the  illustrious  and  most  ex- 
cellent hidalgo,  Don  Ildefonso  Vicente  de  la  Almohaza,  was 
carried  to  his  quarters  in  a  moribund  condition,  a  post- 
mortem examination  revealing  no  less  than  five  distinct  punc- 
tured wounds  in  the  region  of  the  heart. 

The  death  of  Ildefonso  revealed  the  fact  that  with  him,  as 
with  many  another  brave  soldier,  Mars  had  been  unable  en- 
tirely to  monopolize  his  devotion.  Before  passing  away  he 
had  time  to  confess  to  the  attending  priest  his  love  for  the 
beautiful  young  neophyte,  Maclovia.  To  her  he  bequeathed 
all  the  property,  both  real  and  personal,  of  which  he  died 
possessed  ;  in  other  words,  the  Royal  Grant,  known  in  this 
case  as  Exhibit  A. 

Shortly  after  the  remains  of  the  chivalric  don  had  been 
consigned  to  earth,  Maclovia  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was 
baptized  under  the  name  of  Pedro. 

The  priest  to  whom  the  precious  document  had  been  ii 
trusted,  realizing  the  sacred  nature  of  his  charge,  nevi 
allowed  the  inheritance  out  of  his  possession,  but  carried  it 
with  him  in  all  his  journeyings.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that, 
when  the  good  father  died  suddenly  in  Altar,  of  the  State  of 
Sonora,  the  paper  was  found  upon  his  person,  and  not  being 
deemed  of  any  special  importance  or  value,  it  was  placed  in 
the  archives  of  the  church,  where  it  remained  forgotten  until 
brought  to  light  by  the  researches  of  Dr.  Rosario  Velarde,  of 
the  city  of  Chihuahua. 

In  the  meantime,  Pedro,  all  unconscious  of  the  azure- 
tinted  blood  which  coursed  through  his  veins,  or  of  his  lordly 
estate  in  Arizona,  had  taken  to  himself  a  wife  of  his  mother's 
tribe.  She  bore  him  a  numerous  progeny,  of  whom  the 
eldest  only  was  possessed  of  constitution  sufficiently  rugged 
to  withstand  the  blighting  influences  of  civilization,  and 
arrive,  though  not  unscathed,  at  the  age  of  maturity.  This 
was  Polycarpio,  called  "  Manos  Pochos "  by  reason  of  his 
hands  being  scarred  and  discolored,  the  result  of  a  fall  into 
the  camp-fire  while  under  the  influence  of  the  pernicious 
aguardiente.  Polycarpio,  also,  in  due  time,  espoused  a 
maiden  of  his  tribe,  who  succumbed  to  the  '■  viruelas,''  after 
bearing  him  one  son,  christened  Juan,  though  more  com- 
monly known  as  "  Naygro  "  (Spanish  negroy  "  black  "),  on 
account  of  the  unusually  swart  hue  of  his  epidermis. 

The  father,  Polycarpio,  gave  every  promise  of  attaining  H 
extreme  old  age,  but  unfortunately,  he  was  not  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  workings  of  the  railroad  that  had  recently 
invaded  the  quiet  precincts  of  San  Gabriel.  As  a  result 
this  lack  of  knowledge,  the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Poly 
carpio  were  picked  up  by  the  section  gang  in  a  very  fr 
mentary  condition  and  unceremoniously  interred  upon  tin 
right  of  way  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  Juan  wa 
thus  left  not  only  an  orphan,  but  likewise  the  only  lineal  de^ 
scendant  and  sole  heir  of  the  illustrious  house  of  Almohaza. 
Like  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him,  he  would  in  all 
probability  have  died  in  blissful  ignorance  of  his  princely 
heritage  had  not  the  syndicate  of  Eastern  capitalists,  before 
alluded  to,  sought  him  out  and  informed  him  of  the  vast  tract 
of  valuable  land  which  was  rightfully  his  own. 

This  syndicate  was,  so  it  appeared  from  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Slickney  and  Dr.  Velarde,  an  exotic  sort  of  institution 
such  as  is  but  too  seldom  encountered  in  this  selfish  and 
practical  age.  The  evidence  went  to  show  that  it  was  an  as- 
sociation of  philanthropic  millionaires  banded  together  for  the 
pious  purpose  of  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  orphan  and  the 
disinherited  ;  with  special  facilities  for  such  disinherit" 
orphans  as  might  be  in  possession  of  a  Spanish  grant. 

By  what  occult  power  Dr.  Velarde,  the  trusted  emissary 
these  modern  knights-errant,  had  been  guided  in  his  searcl 
for  the  orphan  of  Almohaza,  must  always  remain  more  or  less 
a  mystery  ;  but,  certainly,  considering  the  careless  manner  in 
which  the  records  of  Juan's  family  had  been  kept,  the  case 
made  out  in  his  favor  seemed  little  less  than  miraculous. 
Patient  and  persevering  effort,  when  directed  by  a  train* 
mind  have,  however,  accomplished  more  than  one  miracle. 

The  first  meeting  of  Dr.  Velarde  and  the  long  sought  hei 
was  dramatic  in  the  extreme.  Juan  had  been  engaged 
skinning  a  cow  that  had  died  of  old  age  and  insuffkiei 
nourishment.  Wishing  for  a  few  moments'  rest,  for  the  task 
was  not  an  easy  one  and  his  knife  not  very  sharp,  he  had' 
seated  himself  upon  the  projecting  hip-joint  of  the  dead  ani- 
mal to  enjoy  a  cigarette.  As  he  rolled  the  brown-papet 
cylinder  between  his  fingers,  his  eyes  wandered  over  the  ex*; 
pause  of  sun-browned  weeds  to  where  the  gray-white  walls  of 
the  old  mission  rose  above  the  dark-green  foliage  of  tin 
orange-trees.  The  sky  was  blue,  the  sun  warm,  and  as  lie 
puffed  at  his  cigarette,  his  mind  gradually  lapsed  into  that; 
aimless  reverie,  that  waking  dream  which  absorbs  so  much  of 
the  red  man's  time.  The  distant  rumble  of  a  train  recalled 
his  father's  untimely  death,  he  pondered  sadly  upon  the  rapid 
disappearance  of  his  tribe,  the  high  price  of  tobacco,  and  the 
scarcity  of  watermelons.  Some  one  spoke  to  him  in  Spanish. 
He  turned  quickly  and  found  himself  face  to  face  with  Dr. 
Velarde  and — fortune. 

The  doctor  was  not  long  in  explaining  his  mission.  Juan 
manifested  neither  doubt  nor  astonishment  ;  one  would  have 
said  he  had  been  expecting  such-a  summons  for  a  long  time. 
When  the  wise  man  of  Chihuahua  ceased  speaking,  he  merely 
said  :  "  'Sta  buen',"  with  a  jerk  of  his  arm  left  his  old  butcher- 
knife  quivering  in  the  entrails  of  the  deceased  cow,  and  was 
ready  to  follow  whithersoever  the  doctor  might  lead. 

The  heir's  condition  at  the  time  of  his  discovery  was  truly 
pitiful.  Not  only  was  the  good  doctor  compelled  to  furnish 
him  with  a  wardrobe  befitting  his  rank  in  life,  but  he  had  also 
to  provide  him  with  a  suitable  family  name.  Until  then,  the 
last  of  the  Almohazas  had  been  known  simply  as  Juan,  witb 
the  added  popular  appellation  of  "Naygro";  but  as  the 
erudite  professor  deemed  it  hardly  fitting  for  the  descendant 
of  one  who  enjoyed  such  a  very  superfluity  of  titles  as  the 
most  excellent  lord  of  Almohaza  to  possess  no  other  patro- 
nymic than  plain,  plebeian  Juan,  he  at  once  set  about  remedy- 
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THE    NEW    LOCKSLEY    HALL. 

By  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson. 


;lighter  ailment.     Will  you  sicken  for  her  sake? 
Y^ur  modern  amourist  is  of  easier,  earthier  make. 


[Probably  no  poem  has  appeared  for  sixty  years  which  has  excited  so 
much  attention  as  the  one  below.  It  appeared  in  London  some  days 
ago,  and  the  first  edition  was  at  once  exhausted.  The  publishers  of 
the  Independent,  a  New  York  weekly  journal,  had  the  enterprise  to 
have  the  poem  cabled  to  them,  and  Irom  their  columns  we  reproduce 
it.- Eds.] 

LOCKSLEY   HALL  SIXTY  YEARS    AFTER. 
Late,  my  grandson,  half  the  morning  have  I  paced  these  sandy  tracts, 
Watched  again  the  hollow  ridges  roaring  into  cataracts; 

Wandered  back  to  living  boyhood  while  I  heard  the  curlew's  call; 
I  myself  so  close  on  death,  and  death  itself  in   Locksley  Hall. 

So  your  happy  suit  was  blasted— she  the  faultless,  the  divine — 
And  you  liken— boyish  babble -this  boy  love  of  yours  with  mine! 

I  myself  have  often  babbled,  doubtless,  of  a  foolish  past. 

Babble,  babble  !     Our  old  England  may  go  down  in  babble  at  last. 

Curse  him,  curse  your  fellow-victim.     Call  him  dotard  in  your  rage. 
Eyes  that  lured  a  doting  boyhood  welt  might  fool  a  dotard's  age. 

Jilted  for  a  wealthier;  wealthier,  yet  perhaps  she  was  not  wise; 
I  remember  how  you  kissed  the  miniature  with  those  sweet  eyes. 

In  the  Hall  there  hangs  a  painting,  Amy's  arms  about  ray  neck, 
Happy  children  in  a  sunbeam  sitting  on  the  ribs  of  wreck. 

In  my  life  there  was  a  picture— she  that  clasped  my  neck  had  flown; 
I     I  was  left  within  the  shadow,  sitting  on  the  wreck  alone. 

Yours  has  been  a 

I     You ?     Not  you  ? 

I     Amy  loved  me,  Amy  failed  me.  Amy  was  a  timid  child: 

j     But  your  Judith,  but  your  worldling — she  had  never  driven  me  wild. 

j     She  that  holds  the  diamond  necklace  dearer  than  the  golden  ring, 
She  that  finds  a  winter  sunset  fairer  than  a  morn  of  spring; 

5h£  [hat  in  her  heart  is  brooding  on  his  briefer  lease  of  life, 

While  she  vows  "till  death  shall  part  us,"  she  the  would-be  widow-wife, 

She  the  worldling  born  of  worldlings — father,  mother.     Ee  content. 
Even  the  homely  farm  can  teach  us  there  is  something  in  descent. 

■  Yonder  in  that  chapel,  slowly  sinking  now  into  the  ground, 

|     Lies  the  warrior,  my  forefather,  with  his  feet  upon  the  hound. 

:     Crowed  for  once,  he  sailed  the  sea,  to  crush  the  Moslem  in  his  pride; 
Dead  the  warrior,  dead  his  glory,  dead  the  cause  in  which  he  died. 

Yet  how  often  I  and  Amy  in  the  moldering  aisle  have  stood, 
I     Garing  for  one  pensive  moment  on  the  founder  of  our  blood. 

[     There  again  I  stood  to-day,  and  where  of  old  we  knelt  in  prayer, 

I    Close  beneath  the  casement  crimson,  with  the  shield  of  Locksley  there. 

All  in  white  Italian  marble,  looking  still  as  if  she  smiled, 
[     Lies  my  Amy,  dead  in  childbirth:   dead  the  mother;   dead  the  child. 

'     Dead,  and  sixty  years  ago;   and  dead  her  aged  husband  now. 

I  ,1,  this  old,  w  hue -headed  dreamer,  stooped  and  kissed  her  marble  brow. 

I    Gone,  the  fires  of  youth,  the  follies,  furies,  curses,  passionate  tears; 

I    Gone  like  fires,  and  floods,  and  earthquakes  of  the  planets'   dawning  years. 

j     Fires  that  shook  me  once,  but  now  to  silent  ashes  fallen  away, 
Cold  upon  the  dead  volcano  sleeps  the  gleam  of  dying  day. 

Gone,  the  tyrant  of  my  youth,  and  mute  below  the  chancel  stones, 
All  hi-;  "virtues" — I  forgive  them — black  in  white  above  his  bones. 

I    G  me,  the  comrades  of  my  bivouac,  some  in  fight  against  the  foe, 

■  Some  through  age  and  slow  diseases,  gone  as  all  on  earth  will  go. 

i    Gone,  with  whom  for  forty  years  my  life  in  golden  sequence  ran, 

I   She,  with  all  the  charm  of  woman;  she,  with  all  the  breadth  of  man; 

I    Strong  in  will  and  rich  in  wisdom;  Edith  loyal,  lowly,  sweet, 
Feminine  to  her  inmost  heart,  and  feminine  to  her  tender  feet; 

Very  woman  of  very  woman  ;  nurse  of  ailing  body  and  mind; 
IJpte  that  linked  again  the  broken  chain  that  bound  me  to  my  kin-1. 

f    Here  to-day  was  Amy  with  me  while  I  wandered  down  the  coast, 
Near  us  Edith's  holy  shadow  smiling  at  the  slighter  ghost. 

I    Gone,  our  sailor  son,  thy  father  Leonard,  early  lost  at  sea. 
A   Thou  alone,  my  boy,  of  Amy's  kin  and  mine  art  left  to  me. 

.   Gone,  thy  tender-natured  mother,  wearying  to  be  left  alone, 

I  Pining  for  the  stronger  heart  that  once  had  beat  beside  her  own. 

I  Truth — for  Truth  is  Truth — he  worshipt,  being  true  as  he  was  brave; 
I   Good — for  Good  is  Good — he  followed,  yet  he  looked  beyond  the  grave; 

Wiser  there  than  you  that,  crowning  barren  Death  as  lord  of  all, 
1     Deem  this  over-tragic  drama's  closing  curtain  Is  the  pall. 

Beautiful  was  death  in  him  who  saw  the  death  but  kept  the  deck, 
|j   Saving  women  and  their  babes  and  sinking  with  the  sinking  wreck. 

Gone  forever — ever'.'     No !     For  since  our  dying  race  began, 
I   Ever,  Ever,  and  Forever  was  the  leading  light  of  man. 

Those  that  in  barbarian  burials  killed  the  slave  and  slew  the  wife 
i     Felt  within  themselves  the  sacred  passion  of  the  second  life. 

\>   Indian  warriors  dream  of  ampler  hunting-grounds  beyond  the  night; 
Even  the  black  Australian,  dying,  hopes  he  shall  return  a  white. 

Truth  for  truth  and  good  for  good !     Be  good.     The  true,  the  pure,  the  just- 
B  Take  the  charm  forever  from  them  and  they  crumble  into  dust. 

i     Gone,  the  cry  of  Forward,   Forward  !  lost  within  a  growing  gloom, 
I     Lost,  or  only  heard  in  silence  from  the  silence  of  a  tomb; 

Half  the  marvels  of  my  morning  triumphs  over  time  and  space, 
Staled  by  frequence,  shrunk  by  usage  into  commonest  commonplace. 

Forward  rang  the  voices  then,  and  of  the  many  mine  was  one; 
Let  us  hush  this  cry  of  Forward  till  ten  thousand  years  have  gone. 

Far  among  the  vanished  races  old  Assyrian  kings  would  flay 
Captives  whom  they  caught  in  battle.     Iron-hearted  victors  they. 

Ages  afterwhile,  in  Asia,  he  that  led  the  wild  Moguls, 

Timur,  built  his  ghastly  tower  of  eighty  thousand  human  skulls. 

Then  and  here  in  Edward's  time,  an  age  of  noblest  English  names, 
Christian  conquerors  took  and  flung  the  conquered  Christian  into  flames. 

Love  your  enemy,  bless  your  haters,  said  the  Greatest  of  the  great; 
Christian  love  among  the  churches  looked  the  twin  of  heathen  hate. 

'    From  the  golden  alms  of  blessing  man  had  coined  himself  a  curse; 
Rome  of  Caesar,  Rome  of  Peter — which  was  cruder,  which  was  worse? 

(ranee  had  shown  a  light  to  all  men ;  preached  a  gospel  all  men's  good. 
Celtic  Demos  rose  a  demon,  shrieked,  and  stayed  the  light  with  blood. 

Hope  was  ever  on  her  mountain  watching  till  the  day  begun, 
Crowned  with  sunlight  over  darkness  from  the  still  unrisen  sun. 

Have  we  grown  at  last  beyond  the  passions  of  the  primal  clan? 
Kill  your  enemy,  for  you  hate  him?     Still,  your  enemy  was  a  man. 

Have  we  sunk  below  them?     Peasants  maim  the  helpless  horse,  and  drive 
Innocent  cattle  under  thatch  and  burn  the  kindlier  brutes  alive. 

Unites  !     The  brutes  are  not  your  wrongers,  burnt  at  midnight,  found  at  morn 
Twisted  hard  in  mortal  agony,  with  their  offspring  born  unborn 

■  Clinging  to  the  silent  mother.     Are  we  devils?    Are  we  men? 
Sweet  St.   Francis  of  Asissi — would  that  he  were  here  again; 

He  that  in  his  catholic  wholeness  used  to  call  the  very  flowers 
-"Sisters,  brothers,  and  the  beasts  whose  pains  are  hardly  less  than  ours. 

Chaos,  cosmos!     Cosmos,  chaos!     Who  can  tell  how  all  will  end? 

Read  the  wide  world's  annals,  you,  and  take  their  wisdom  for  your  friend. 

Hope  the  best,  but  hold  the  Present,  fatal  daughter  of  the  Past; 

Shape  your  heart  to  front  the  hour,  but  dream  not  that  the  hour  will  last. 

Ay,  if  dynamite  and  revolver  leave  you  courage  to  be  wise, 

When  was  age  so  crammed  with  menace,  madness,  written,  spoken  lies? 

Envy  wears  tne  mask  of  love,  and,  laughing  sober  fact  to  scorn, 
Cries  to  weakest  as  to  strongest:  "Ye  are  equals,  equals  bom." 

Equa.  born?    Oh,  yes,  if  yonder  hill  be  level  with  the  flat; 
Charm  us,  orator,  till  the  lion  look  no  larger  than  the  cat; 

Till  the  cat,  through  that  mirage  of  overheated  language  loom 
Larger  than  the  lion,   Demos,  end  in  working  its  own  doom. 


Russia  bursts  our  Indian  barrier.     Shall  we  fight  her?    Shall  we  yield? 
Pause  before  you  sound  the  trumpet.     Hear  the  voices  from  the  field. 

Those  three  hundred  millions  under  one  imperial  sceptre  now, 

Shall  we  hold  them?     Shall  we  loose  ihem?    Take  the  suffrage  of  the  plow? 

Nay,  but  these  would  feel  and  follow  truth,  if  only  you  and  you— 
Rivals  of  realm-ruining  party— when  you  speak  were  wholly  true. 

Plowmen,  shepherds  have  I  found,  and  more  than  once  and  still  could  find, 
Sons  of  God,  and  kings  of  men,  utter  nobleness  of  mind, 

Truthful,  trustful,  looking  upward  to  the  practiced  hustings  liar; 
So  the  higher  wields  the  lower,  while  the  lower  is  the  higher. 

Here  and  there  a  cotter's  babe  is  royal-born  by  right  divine. 
Here  and  there  my  lord  is  lower  than  his  oxen  or  his  swine. 

Chaos,  cosmos  !     Cosmos,  chaos !     Once  again  the  sickening  game, 
Freedom  free  to  slay  herself,  and  dying  while  they  shout  her  name. 

Step  by  step  we  gained  a  freedom  known  to  Europe,  known  to  all ; 
Step  by  step  we  rose  to  greatness;  through  the  tonguesters  we  may  fall. 

Vou  that  woo  the  voices  tell  them  old  Experience  is  a  fool ; 

Teach  your  Rattered  kings  that  only  those  who  can  not  read  can  rule  ; 

Pluck  the  mighty  from  their  seat,  but  set  no  meek  ones  in  their  place; 
Pillory  Wisdom  in  your  markets;  pelt  your  offal  at  her  face; 

Tumble  Nature  heels  o'er  head,  and  yelling-  with  the  yelling  street, 
Set  the  feet  above  the  brain,  and  swear  the  brain  is  in  the  feet ; 

Bring  the  old  dark  ages  back  without  the  faith,  without  the  hope; 

Break  the  state,  the  church,  the  throne,  and  roll  their   ruins  down  the  slope. 

Author,  atheist,  essayist,  novelist,   realist,  rhymester,  play  your  part ; 
Paint  the  mortal  shame  of  nature  with  the  living  hues  of  art; 


Rip  your  brothers'  vices  open;  strip  your  o' 
Down  with  reticence,  down  with  reverence, 


n  foul  passions  bare ; 
"forward,"  naked  let  then- 


Feed  the  budding  rose  of  boyhood  with  the  drainage  of  your  sewer, 
Send  the  drain  into  the  fountain  lest  the  stream  should  issue  pure, 

Set   the  maiden  fancies  wallowing  in  the  trough  of  Zolaism  ; 
Forward,    forward,  ay,  and  backward,  downward,  too,  into  the  absym. 

Do  your  best  to  charm  the  worst,  to  lower  the  rising  race  of  men. 
Have  we  risen  from  out  the  beast?     Then  back  into  the  beast  again  ! 

Only  dust  to  dust  for  me  that  sicken  at  your  lawless  din  ; 
Dust  in  wholesome  old-world  dust  before  the  newer  world  begin. 

Heated  am  I  ?     You,  you  wonder.     Well,  it  scarce  becomes  mine  age ; 
Patience  !  let  the  dying  actor  mouth  his  last  upon  the  stage ; 

Cries  of  unprogressive  dotage  ere  the  graybeard  fall  asleep ; 
Noises  of  a  current  narrowing,  not  the  music  of  a  deep. 

Ay !     For  doubtless  I  am  old,  and  think  gray  thoughts,  for  I  am  gray. 
After  all  the  stormy  changes  shall  we  find  a  changeless  May? 

After  madness,  after  massacre,  Jacobinism,  and  Jacquerie, 
Some  diviner  force  to  guide  us  through  the  days  I  shall  not  see, 

When  the  schemes  and  all  the  systems,  kingdoms,  and  republics  fall, 
Something  kindlier,  hieher,  holier— all  for  each  and  each  for  all  ? 

All  the  full-brain,  half-brain  races  led  by  armistice,  love  and  truth? 
All  the  millions  one  at  length,  with  all  the  visions  of  my  youth? 

All  diseases  quenched  by  science,  no  man  halt,  or  deaf,  or  blind  ; 
Stronger  ever  born  of  weaker,  lustier  body,  larger  mind? 

Earth  at  last  a  warless  world;  a  single  race,  a  single  tongue? 
I  have  seen  her  far  away,  for  is  not  earth  as  yet  so  young? 

Every  tiger-madness  muzzled,  every  serpent- passion  killed, 
Every  grim  ravine  a  garden,  every  blazing  desert  tilled? 

Robed  in  universal  harvest  up  to  either  pole  she  smiles ; 
Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles. 

Warless  when  her  tens  are  thousands,  and  her  thousands  millions  then  ; 
All  her  harvests  all  too  narrow — who  can  fancy  warless  men? 

Warless  war  will  die  out  late;  then  will  it  ever,  late  or  soon? 

Can  it  till  this  outworn  earth  be  dead  as  yon  dead  world,  the  moon? 

Dead  the  new  astronomy  calls  her.     On  this  d^y,  and  at  this  hour. 

In  this  gap  between  the  s-TJid-hUH,  whence  you  see  the  Locksley  Tower, 

Here  we  met  our  latest  meeting,  Amy,  sixty  years  ago, 

She  and  I.     The  moon  was  falling  greenish  through  a  rosy  glow, 

Just  above  the  gateway  tower,  and  even  where  you  see  her  now. 

Here  we  stood  and  clasped  each  other,  swore  the  seeming  deathless  vow. 

Dead?     But  how  her  living  glory  lights  the  hall,  the  dune,  the  grass. 
Vet  the  moonlight  is  the  moonlight,  and  the  sun  himself  will  pass. 

Venus  near  her,  smiling  downward  at  this  earthlier  earth  of  ours 
Closer  on  the  sun,  perhaps  a  world  of  never-fading  flowers. 

Hesper,  whom  the  poet  called  bringer  home  of  all  good  things — 
All  good  things  may  move  in   Hesper,  perfect  peoples,  perfect  kings. 

Hesper,  Venus,  were  we  native  to  that  splendor,  or  in  Mars, 

We  should  see  the  globe  we  groan  in  fairest  of  their  evening  stars. 

Couty  we  dream  of  wars  and  carnage,  craft  and  madness,  lust  and  spite, 
Roaring  London,  raving  Paris,  in  that  point  of  peaceful  light? 

Might  we  not  in  glancing  heavenward  on  a  star  so  silver  fair 

Yearn  and  clasp  the  hands  and  murmur:  Would  to  God  that  we  were  there? 

Forward,  backward — backward,  forward — in  the  immeasurable  sea, 
Swayed  by  vaster  ebbs  and  flows  than  can  be  known  to  you  or  me. 

All  the  suns — are  these  but  symbols  of  innumerable  man, 
Man  or  mind  that  sees  a  shadow  in  the  Planner  or  the  plan  ? 

Is  there  evil  but  on  earth?     Or  pain  in  every  peopled  sphere? 
Well,  be  grateful  for  the  sounding  watchword,  Evolution,  here. 

Evolution,  ever  climbing  after  some  ideal  good, 
And  Reversion,  ever  dragging  Evolution  in  the  mud. 

What  are  men  that  He  should  heed  us?  cried  the  king  of  sacred  song — 
Insects  of  an  hour  that  hourly  work  their  brother  insects  wrong, 

While  the  silent  heavens  roll,  and  suns  along  their  fiery  way, 
All  their  planets  whirling  round  them  flash  a  million  miles  a  day. 

Many  an  a^on  molded  earth  before  her  highest  man  was  born ; 
Many  an  a^on,  too,  may  pass  when  earth  is  manless  and  forlorn; 

Earth,  so  huge  and  yet  so  bounded,  pools  of  salt  and  plots  of  land, 
Shallow  skin  of  green  and  azure,  chains  of  mountains,  grains  of  sand. 

Only  that  which  made  us  meant  us  to  be  mightier  by  and  by, 
Set  the  sphere  of  all  the  boundless  heavens  within  the  human  eye; 

Sent  the  shadow  of  Himself,  the  Boundless,  through  the  human  soul, 
Boundless  inward  in  the  atom,  Boundless  outward  in  the  whole. 

Here  is  Locksley  Hall,  my  grandson,  here  the  lion-guarded  gate. 
Not  to-night  in  Locksley  Hall,  to-morrow  you,  you  come  so  late. 

Wrecked  your  train,  or  all  but  wrecked,  a  shattered  wheel,  a  vicious  boy. 
Good  this  "  Forward."     You  that  preach  it,  is  it.  well  to  wish  you  joy? 

Is  it  well  that  while  we  range  with  science,  glorying  the  time, 
City  children  soak  and  blacken  soul  and  sense  in  city  slime? 

There  among  the  glooming  alleys  Progress  halts  on  palsied  feet, 
Crime  and  Hunger  cast  our  maidens  by  the  thousand  on  the  street ; 

There  the  master  scrimps  his  haggard  sempstress  of  her  daily  bread; 
There  a  single  sordid  attic  holds  the  living  and  the  dead; 

There  the  smoldering  fire  of  fever  creeps  across  the  rotted  floor, 
And  the  crowded  couch  of  incest  in  the  warrens  of  the  poor. 

Nay,  your  pardon.     Cry  your  "Forward";  yours  are  hope  and  youth  ;  but  I  — 
Eighty  winters  leave  the  dog  too  lame  to  follow  with  the  cry. 

Lame,  and  old,  and  past  his  time,  and  passing  now  into  the  night, 
Yet  I  would  the  rising  race  were  half  as  eager  for  the  light. 

Light  the  fading  gleam  of  even,  light  the  glimmer  of  the  dawn; 
Aged  eyes  may  take  the  growing  glimmer  for  the  gleam  withdrawn. 

Far  away  beyond  her  myriad  coming  changes  earth  will  be 
Something  other  than  the  wildest  modern  guess  of  you  and  me. 

Earth  may  reach  her  earthly  worst,  or  if  she  gain  her  earthly  best, 
Would  she  find  her  human  offspring — this  ideal  man — at  rest? 

Forward,  then;  but  still  remember  how  the  course  of  time  will  swerve, 
Crook,  and  turn  upon  itself  in  many  a  backward,  streaming  curve. 

Not  the  hall  to-night,  my  grandson ;  death  and  silence  hold  their  own. 
Leave  the  master  in  the  first  dark  hour  of  his  last  sleep  alone. 


Worthier  soul  was  he  than  I  am,  sound  and   honest  ruslic  squire, 
Kindly  landlord,  boon  companion.     Youthful  jealousy  is  a  liar. 

Cast  the  poUon  from  your  bosom  !     Oust  the  madness  from  your  brain  ! 
Let  the  tangled  serpent  show  you  that  you  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Youthful  youth  and  age  are  scholars,  yet  but  in  the  lower  school. 
Not  is  he  the  wisest  man  who  never  proved  himself  a  fool. 

Yonder  lies  our  young  sea  village— art  and  grace  are  less  and  less ; 
Science  grows  and  beauty  dwindles— roofs  of  slated  hideousness. 

There  is  one  old  hostel  left  us  where  they  swing  the  Locksley  shield 
Till  the  peasant  cow  shall  butt  the  lion  passant  from  his  field. 

Poor  old  Heraldry,  poor  old  History,  poor  old  Poetry  passing  hence, 
In  the  common  deluge  drowning  old  political  common  sense. 

Poor  old  voice  of  eighty  crying  after  voices  that  have  (led  ; 
All   I  loved  are  vanished  voices  :  alt  my  steps  are  on  the  dead. 

All  the  world  is  ghost  to  me,  and,  as  the  phantom  disappears, 
Forward  far  and  far  from  here  is  all  the  hope  of  eighty  years. 

In  this  hostel  I  remember — I  repent  it  o'er  his  grave — 

Like  a  clown— by  chance  he  met  me— 1  refused  the  hand  he  gave 

From  that  casement  where  the  trailer  mantles  all  the  moldering  bricks— 
I  was  then  in  early  boyhood,  Edith  but  a  child  of  six- 
While  I  sheltered  in  this  archway  from  a  day  of  driving  showers, 
Passed  the  winsome  face  of  Edith,  like  a  flower  among  the  flower*. 

Here  to-night,  the  hall  to-morrow.     When  they  toll  the  chapel  bell 
Shall  I  hear  in  one  dark  room  a  wailing,  "I  have  loved  thee  well"? 

Then  a  peat  that  shakes  the  portal?    One  has  come  to  claim  his  bride, 
Her  that  shrank  and  put  me  from  her,  shrieked,  and  started  from  my  side? 
Silent  echoes  '     You,  my  Leonard,  use  and  not  abuse  your  day; 
Move  among  your  people,  know  them;  follow  him  who  led  the  way, 

Strove  for  sixty  widowed  years  to  help  his  homelier  brother  men. 

Served  the  poor  and  built  the  cottage,  raised  the  school  and  drained  the  fen. 

Hears  he  now  the  voice  that  wronged  him?     Who  shall  swear  it  can  not  be? 
Earth  would  never  touch  her  worst  were  one  in  fifty  such  as  he. 

Ere  she  gain  her  heavenly  rest  a  God  must  mingle  with  the  game; 
Nay,  there  may  be  those  about  us  whom  we  neither  see  nor  name, 

Felt  within  us  as  ourselves,  the  powers  of  good,  the  powers  of  ill, 
Strowing  balm  or  shedding  poison  in  the  fountains  of   the  will. 

Follow  you  the  star  that  lights  a  desert  pathway,  yours  or  mine. 
Forward !  till  you  see  the  highest— human  nature  is  divine. 

Follow  light  and  do  the  right — for  man  can  half  control  his  doom — 
Till  you  find  the  deathless  angel  seated  in  the  vacant  tomb. 

Forward  !     Let  the  stormy  moment  fly  and  mingle  with  the  past. 

I,  that  loathed,  have  come  to  love  him;  love  will  conquer  at  the  last. 

Gone  at  eighty;  mine  own  age,  and  I  and  you  will  bear  the  pall. 
Then  I  leave  thee  lord  and  master,  latest  lord  of  Locksley  Hall. 


The  Thought-Reader  of  Angel's. 
(Reported  by   Truthful  James.) 
We  hev  tumbled  ez  the  dust. 

Or  ez  worms  of  the  yearth  ; 
Wot  we  looked  for  hez  bust! 
We  are  objects  of  mirth ; 
They  hev  played  us— old   Pards  of   the  river!— they  hev   played  us 
for  all  we  was  worth! 

Was  it  euchre  or  draw 

Cut  us  off  in  our  bloom  ? 
Was  it  faro,  whose  law 
Is  onsartain  ez  doom  ? 
Or  an  innocent  "Jack  pot "  that — opened— was  to  us  ez  the  jaws  of 
the  tomb? 

It  was  nary.     It  kem 

With  some  sharps  from  the  States. 
Ez  lolks  sez.  "All  things  kem 
To  the  fellers  ez  waits"; 
And  we'd  waited  six  months  for  that  suthin'— had  me  and  Bill  Nye 
—  in  such  straits! 

And  it  kem.     It  was  small; 

It  was  dream-like  and  weak ; 
It  wore  store  clothes  — that's  all 
That  we  knew,  so  to  speak; 
But  it   called    itself  "  Billson,  Thought-Reader"— which  ain't  half  a 
name  for  its  cheek! 

He  could  read  wot  you  thought, 

And  he  knew  wot  you  did  ; 
He  could  find  things  untaught, 
No  matter  whar  hid. 
And  he  went  to  it  blindfold  and  smiling,  being  led  by  the  hand  like 
a  kid. 

Then  I  glanced  at  Bill  Nye, 
And  I  sez.  without  pride, 
"  You'll  excuse  us.     We've  nigh 
Onto  nothin'  to  hide  ; 
But  if  some  gent  will  lend  us  a  twenty,  we'll  hide  it  whar  folks  shall 
decide." 

It  was  Billson's  own  self 

Who  forked  over  the  gold 
With  a  smile.     "There's  the  pelf," 
He  remarked;   "  I  make  bold 
To  advance  it,  and  go  twenty  better    that    I'll    find  it  without  being 
told." 

Then  I  passed  it  to  Nye, 
Who  repassed  it  to  me. 
And  we  bandaged  each  eye 
Of  that  Billson — ez  we 
Softly  dropped  that  coin  in  his  coat  pocket,  ez  the  hull  crowd  around 
us  could  see. 

That  was  all.     He'd  one  hand 

Locked  in  mine.     Then  he  groped. 
We  could  not  understand 

Why  that  minnit  Nye  sloped, 
For  we  knew  we'd  the  dead    thing  on    Billson— even    more   than  we 
dreamed  of  or  hoped. 

For  he  stood  thar  in  doubt. 

With  his  hand  to  his  head  ; 
Then  he  turned,  and  lit  out 

Through  the  door  where  Nye  fled; 
Draggin'  me  and  the  rest  of  us  arter,  while  we  larfed  till  we  thought 
we  was  dead, 

Till  he  overtook  Nye 

And  went  through  him.     Words  fail 
For  what  follers?     Kin  I 
Paint  our  agonized  wail 
Ez  he  drew  from   Nye's  pocket   that    twenty  wot  we'd   sworn  was  in 
his  own  coat-tail ! 

And  it  was/    But,  when  found, 

It  proved  bogus  and  brass  I 
And  the  question  goes  round, 
How  the  thing  kem  to  pass? 
Or,  if  passed,  was    it   passed   thai   by  William ;    and    I    listens,    and 
echoes  ' '  Alas ! 

"  For  the  days  when  the  skill 
Of  the  keerds  was  no  blind, 
When  no  effort  of  will 

Could  beat  four  of  a  kind  ! 
When  the  thing  wot  you  held  in    your  hand,   Pard,  was  worth  more 
than  the  thing  in  your  mind  !  " 

—  Bret  Hartc  in  //.irfr      M 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    DAY    IN    COURT. 


"Cockaigne"  describes  the  Actors  in  the  Colin-Campbell  Case. 


The  sole  sensation  and  engrossing  topic  of  conversation 
(limited,  of  course,  to  whatever  ca?i  be  discussed  in  polite  so- 
ciety) for  the  week,  as  it  will  be  for  some  time  to  come,  is  the 
Lord  and  Lady  Colin  Campbell  divorce  suit.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  scandalous  cases  tried  of  late,  beginning 
with  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  divorce  suit,  and  running 
down  through  the  Aylesberry  peerage  case,  the  Durham  nul- 
lity of  marriage,  the  Sir  Charles  Dilke- Crawford  love  affair, 
the  Garmoyle-Fortescue  breach  of  promise,  the  Sebright  nul- 
lity case,  and  the  Adams-Coleridge  libels,  to  the  Campbell 
divorce  case;  but  this  last  tops  the  lot.  For  the  elicitation 
and  production  of  foul  and  filthy  evidence  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting and  degrading  character,  as  a  case  it  stands  unri- 
valed in  the  annals  of  English  jurisprudence.  That  this 
would  account  for  the  enormous  and  almost  universal  interest 
taken  in  the  proceedings  would  be  a  painful  conclusion  diffi- 
cult to  deny,  were  it  not  for  the  further  fact  that  the  parties 
to  the  suit  are  some  of  the  most  profninent — I  won't  say  no- 
torious— people  in  England.  Of  course  Lady  Colin  is  a  "no- 
body" in  English  parlance,  having  been  a  Miss  Blood,  and 
born  of  comparatively  humble  parentage.  But  her  husband, 
Lord  Colin,  is  not  only  a  son  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  but  the 
brother  of  the  Queen's  son-in-law,  and  the  brother-in-law  of 
the  Queen's  daughter,  the  Princess  Louise — the  Marquis  of 
Lome  (Louise's  husband)  being  Lord  Colin:s  eldest  brother. 
And  not  only  this,  but  among  the  four  co-respondents  joined 
as  defendants  in  the  divorce  suit  by  Lord  Colin  against  his 
wife  are  two  particularly  well-known  men  in  modern  English 
history  of  a  recent  date — viz.,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  and 
Captain  Shaw.  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  wish- 
ing to  class  these  two  men  together,  for  Captain  Shaw  is  a 
respectable  man.  who  earns  his  bread  as  chief  of  the  London 
Fire  Brigade,  and  is  (not  that  this  advances  him  an  iota)  an  in- 
timate friend  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  a  member  of  the 
exclusive  Marlborough  Club.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  is  as  notorious  and  disreputable  a  blackguard 
as  the  British  peerage  has  yet  produced.  He  is  a  wife- 
beater,  a  seducer  of  other  men's  wives,  and  the  eldest  brother 
of  Lord  Randolph  Churchill.  The  third  co-respondent  is  a 
fashionable  London  doctor,  commonly  known  as  "  Tom  Bird," 
having  his  residence  in  that  ultra  fashionable  street  for 
fashionable  doctors.  Brook  Street,  an  honor  shared  with  Sir 
William  Gull ;  the  fourth.  General  Buller,  of  the  British  army, 
whose  military  achievements  do  not  seem  to  have  gained  him 
so  much  note  as  the  fact  that  he  is  the  husband  of  the  famous 
battle  and  soldier  painter,  Elizabeth  Thompson.  So,  you 
see,  the  case  has  not  wanted  for  ingredients  to  make  it  at- 
tractive, or  lacked  a  flavor  to  suit  every  taste. 

From  the  first  day  the  exclusion  of  the  public  from  the 
court  has  been  strictly  enforced.  Beyond  a  certain  number 
in  the  galleries,  no  one  has  been  admitted;  the  admittance 
to  the  floor  of  the  court  has  been  confined  to  the  parties,  so- 
licitors, and  barristers  engaged  in  the  case,  witnesses,  press 
reporters,  etc.,  together  with  a  limited  and  especially  favored 
few  who  had  special  permission  to  pass  the  ushers  (who 
stopped  and  turned  back  people  in  the  corridors  and  on  the 
stairways)  and  the  barriers  erected  to  keep  off  the  crowd. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  all  this,  crowds  assembled  every  morn- 
ing and  lingered  all  day  outside,  in  the  hope  of  seeing  some 
of  the  famous  (or  z>?famous — whichever  you  please)  parties 
pass  in  and  out  at  the  adjournments.  Through  the  kindness 
of  a  friend,  I  got  an  order  that  included  me  for  one  day 
among  the  aforesaid  favored  few,  and  yesterday  I  went.  If 
ever  a  spade  was  called  a  spade,  I  think  that  was  the  occa- 
sion. But  I  have  no  intention  whatever  of  even  the  very 
daintiest  or  thickest-veiled  repetition.  Of  the  real  facts  of 
the  case,  of  the  nature  of  the  charges  and  counter- charges 
of  both  the  principal  parties,  you  of  course  already  are  fully 
apprised  by  cable.  The  suit  is  being  tried  before  Mr.  Justice 
Butt  (or  Sir  Charles  Butt,  as  he  is  off  the  bench),  one  of  the 
fairest,  honestest,  and  best  judges  sitting  on  the  English 
bench  to-day.  He  is  shrewd,  quick,  discerning,  clear-headed, 
and  lacks  the  ordinary  dunderheadedness  of  the  ideal  Eng- 
lish judge.  Thin,  sharp-featured,  and  piercing-eyed,  he  no 
more  conveys  the  idea  of  the  fat,  stall-fed,  port-drinking, 
heavy-jowled,  thick-lipped,  sleepy-eyed  justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  as  one  is  accustomed  to  think  him.  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  humor  in  him,  and  he  frequently,  by  some  witty  re- 
mark, would  provoke  a  general  laugh,  in  which  he  lustily 
joined.  I  am  no  believer  in  laughter  in  court,  but  if  ever  a 
case  justified  it,  as  a  means  of  removing  a  nauseating  flavor 
from  the  mental  palate,  it  was  this  one.  I  might  add  that 
Sir  Charles  Butt  is  married  to  an  American  lady — I  forget 
her  maiden  name — from  New  Orleans,  I  believe. 

The  court-room  is  not  a  large  one.  Sixty  feet  square  and 
forty  feet  high,  would,  I  think,  be  about  its  dimensions.  So, 
when  you  put  in  this  the  judge's  desk,  the  witness-box,  the 
jury-box,  solicitors'  and  clerks'  table,  seats  for  parties,  wit- 
nesses, and  barristers,  there  isn't  much  room  left  for  any- 
body or  anything  else — and  there  isn't.  On  the  front  row  of 
benches  facing  the  judge's  desk  and  dais,  sat  Lady  Colin 
Campbell.  And  here,  just  let  me  observe,  that  the  proper 
and  usual  wav  of  addressing  and  speaking  of  her  is  "  Lady 
Colin  " — not  "  Lady  Campbell."  Just  as  her  husband  is  re- 
ferred to  as  lt  Lord  Colin."  This  is  the  rule  with  all  younger 
sons  of  peers.  Lady  Colin,  then,  is  a  tall  brunette,  more 
handsome  than  pretty,  with  passionate  dark  eyes  and  heavy, 
thick  eyebrows.  If  ever  a  woman  carried  in  her  face  what 
Ouida  would  call  "  the  intensity  of  inclination,"  I  should 
say  she  did.  Her  mouth  has  that  upward  curve  at  the  cor- 
ners which  I  can  remember  in  no  other  woman  so  strongly 
marked  as  in  an  actress  I  once  saw  in  America,  named 
Jeffreys- Lewis.  Indeed,  Lady  Colin  in  her  general  appear- 
ance, features,  and  expression,  recalled  this  actress  forcibly 
to  my  mind.  She  was  dressed  in  black.  A  towering  bonnet 
of  black  lace  rested  upon  her  neatly  coiled  hair,  through 
which  a  broad  gold  arrow  was  stuck,  and  a  black  silk  gown, 
and  velvet  mantle  fitted  a  figure  which  many  women  might 
envy.  In  every  detail  of  dress  and  arrangement  of  toilet, 
the  utmost  neatness  and  care  were  observed.  Not  a  vantage 
^pot  from  which  the  judge,  jury,  or  adverse  male  witness 
might  be  fascinated  into  friendliness  was  neglected.  She 
sat  next  to  her  friend  and  cousin.  Lady  Miles,  her  ^hief — in- 
deed only — witness,  a  hard,  iron-faced  woman   with  a  pro- 


truding chin.  Lady  Miles  is  the  woman  who  for  long  years 
corresponded  with  Lord  Colin,  addressing  him  as  "  dearest 
Coco,"  and  sympathizing  with  him  for  being  tied  to  the  wife 
he  had,  whom  she  designated  of  "  a  cold,  pitiless  nature  with 
no  fear  of  God  to  guide  her."  Her  present  attitude  as  a  wit- 
ness against  him  needs  no  comment.  It  speaks  for  itself 
and  shows  the  woman's  true  nature.  As.  perhaps,  a  further 
index  of  Lady  Miles's  character,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
the  pencil  notes  by  which  she  was  enabled  to  fix  the  date  of 
the  single  act  of  adultery  with  which  Lady  Colin  was  charged 
by  her  as  the  only  witness,  she  made  in  her  prayer-book, 
among  the  Psalms!  I  will  only  add  that  the  fact  about 
which  these  "  notes"  were  made,  has  been  disproved  bv  the 
unquestioned  testimony  of  two  well-known  surgeons.  Lady 
Miles  sat  on  Lady  Colin's  left,  and  on  her  right,  ever  on  the 
alert  to  advise  with  her,  or  her  leading  counsel  who  sat 
directly  behind,  was  Mr.  George  Lewis,  the  leading  solicitor 
in  London.  A  short,  thin  man  he  is,  with  gray  mustache 
and  whiskers,  and  curling  gray  hair,  his  hooked  nose  show- 
ing his  Jewish  origin.  In  his  eye  he  holds  an  eye-glass  in- 
cessantly. To  the  left  of  Lady  Miles  sat  Lady  Colin's  father 
and  mother — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Blood,  venerable,  humble-looking 
people.  One  could  not  help  but  feel  sorry  for  the  poor  old 
pair,  with  such  a  daughter  as  the  evidence  was  making  her 
out.  Next  again  to  them  was  Miss  Blood,  another  daughter, 
shorter  and  almost  as  handsome  as  her  sister,  whose  ears 
must  have  tingled  at  the  things  she  had  to  hear.  Indeed,  I 
wonder  at  her  being  there  at  all.  Behind  these,  on  the  bar- 
risters' bench,  sat  Lady  Colin's  leading  counsel.  Sir  Charles 
Russell  and  Mr.  Inderwick.  They  are  both  O.  C.'s,  as  all 
leaders  generally  are,  and  wear  heavy  silk  gowns,  though 
the  wigs  are  the  same  as  those  worn  by  "juniors,"  whose 
gowns  are  made  of  "  stuff."  Sir  Charles  Russell,  who  was 
Gladstone's  Attorney-General  during  the  last  Liberal  govern- 
ment, is  a  man  of  about  fifty-five,  with  a  pale,  puffy-cheeked 
face,  and  physiognomy  of  a  common  Milesian  type.  Still, 
cunning  cleverness  and  quick  wit  speak  out  plainly  from 
every  feature.  His  hair  is  gray,  and  narrow  gray  whiskers 
run  down  each  cheek  and  curve  back  under  each  ear.  At 
first,  when  he  gets  up  to  speak,  you  would  think  he  was  an 
Englishman,  so  carefully  has  he  endeavored  to  acquire  the 
Anglican  tongue.  But  soon  a  word  here  and  there  betrays 
the  brogue.  He  frequently  takes  snuff,  and  has  a  trick  of 
repeating  "  Very  well,"  in  a  queer  sotto  voce  every  minute  or 
two  when  cross-examining  a  witness.  He  is  supposed  to  be 
the  greatest  cross-examiner  at  the  English  bar.  There  is 
nothing  like  a  name.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  has  the  pres- 
ent Attorney-General,  Sir  Richard  Webster,  to  defend  him. 
Sir  Rirhard  is  a  fa*\  pudding-faced  little  man,  with  a  discon- 
tented expression  and  an  odd-shaped  mouth.  Behind  him 
sat  his  client,  the  duke.  If  one  didn't  know  it  was  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough  who  sat  there,  one  would  think  it  was  some 
dissipated-looking  haberdasher's  clerk.  A  slight,  short  man, 
with  a  pasty  complexion,  a  shiny  bald  head,  and  all  the 
heavy  lines  that  show  the  riot  and  dissipation  of  the  avowed 
sensualist,  he  looks  about  as  much  like  the  ideal  duke  as — 
well,  there  are  not  many  English  noblemen  in  these  days 
who  look  what  they  are.  after  all.  But  it  is  not  only  plebeian 
exterior  that  I  mean.  The  duke  was  badly  dressed,  unshaven, 
and  dirty.  A  short,  scrubby,  yellow  mustache  decorates  his 
upper  lip,  and  an  imperial,  which  he  kept  constantly  comb- 
ing into  his  mouth  with  his  upper  teeth,  adorns  his  lower. 
He  has  the  prominent,  staring  eyes  of  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill — a  facial  characteristic  which  they  get  from  their 
mother.  He  certainly  looked  as  little  competent  to  fill  the 
role  of  "  hearthstone  defiler"  as  he  did  that  of  duke.  But 
women  have  queer  tastes  sometimes.  Lord  Colin  sat  at  the 
extreme  end  of  the  first  barristers'  bench  on  the  right,  and 
next  his  counsel  Mr.  Lockwood  and  Mr.  Finlay,  both  Q. 
C.'s  in  "silk."  He  is  a  little,  insignificant-looking  creature, 
with  narrow  shoulders  and  long,  darkish  hair  (very  dark  for 
an  Argyll  Campbell)  brushed  back  ;  a  long  nos%,  and  a  big, 
sweeping  mustache.  He  wore  a  frock-coat,  buttoned  up, 
and  looked  like  a  little  boy  with  a  false  mustache  more  than 
a  man  with  a  real  one.  Beside  the  splendid  creature  whom 
his  petty  title  enabled  him  to  acquire  as  a  wife  he  seemed  a 
pitiful  nonentity.  There  he  sat.  shrinking  and  crouching  in 
the  shadow  of  his  lawyers,  while  she,  straight  as  an  arrow 
and  commanding  as  a  queen,  held  her  head  in  the  air  like  a 
thoroughbred.  Lord  Colin  was  well  surrounded  by  his  fam- 
ily. The  Duke  of  Argyll,  his  father,  sat  with  him  some  time 
on  the  opening  day  ;  and  the  day  I  was  there  he  had  one 
brother,  Lord  Archibald,  sitting  facing  him  ;  another.  Lord 
Walter,  stood  up  against  the  wall  at  the  left,  shading  his  face 
with  his  hat:  and  a  third,  Lord  George,  flitted  in  and  out. 
The  Campbells  are  not  beauties.  Lord  Archibald  resembles 
a  third-rate  horse-jockey — he  is  a  stock-broker.  I  believe — 
and  Lord  Walter  has  a  nose  like  an  ant-eater.  He  was 
about  the  shabbiest,  seediest-looking  "lord"  I  ever  saw; 
and  as  I  watched  him  standing,  with  unkempt  hair  and  a 
well-worn  overcoat.  I  wondered  if  that  could  really  be  the 
man  whom  Mrs.  Paran-Stevens  had  made  such  strenuous 
efforts  to  get  for  Minnie,  years  before  Paget  came  upon  the 
scene.  It  is,  indeed,  curious  the  attraction  there  is  to  a 
woman  in  a  title  of  nobility.  It  doesn't  in  the  least  seem  to 
matter  what  the  man  is  like  if  he  be  only  a  "lord."  But  a 
duke  needn't  mind  if  he  be  a  hunchback  and  have  a  squint. 
All  ideas  of  romance  fade  like  mist  before  the  meridian  sun 
as  one  views  the  sort  of  looking  men  that  beautiful  and  accom- 
plished girls  accept  as  husbands  and  lovers.  One  can  for- 
give a  good  deal  where  the  senses  are  dazzled  ;  but  that  a 
man  can  claim  no  other  recommendation  than  that  he  has  a 
trumpery  handle  to  his  name  by  which  he  is  able  to  count 
his  conquests  by  dozens,  fills  one  with  a  surprise  that  is  only 
equaled  by  one's  disgust.  It  is  doubtful  at  the  present  writ- 
ing how  the  case  will  go.  It  looks  as  though  both  charges 
and  counter-charges  would  not  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
|  of  the  jury,  which  is  a  fairly  intelligent  one. 

London,  December  3,  18S6.  Cockaigne. 


A  mechanic  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  thinks  he  has  invented  an 
apparatus  which  will  discourage  the  giving  of  false  alarms  of 
fire.  His  appliance  is  a  pair  of  magnetic  nippers,  which 
grasp  by  the  wrist  the  man  who  turns  in  the  alarm,  and  holds 
him  at  the  box  until  the  arrival  of  the  fire  department.  The 
man  who  turns  in  the  alarm  can  be  released  onlv  by  the  fire- 
men, who  are  supplied  with  keys  which  turn  off  the  current, 
when  the  magnet  relaxes  its  grasp. 


^^    THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

• — 

The  life  of  the  book  agent  is  full  of  wormwood  andfgall. 
The  wormwood  is  barely  perceptible. — Mecrhant  Traveler.' 

The  man  who  published  a  book  entitled  "  The  Art  of  Liv- 
ing a  Hundred  Years  "  is  dead  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight. 

Norristown  Herald. 

The  gentleman  who  is  lecturing  on  "  How  lo  Get  Ahead  " 
is  supposed  to  have  been  out  with  the  boys  on  the  night  of 
Christmas  last. — Norristmun  Herald. 

Sublime  Person— -"Will  you  not  come  with  me  to  hear  the 
lecture  on  the  Utter  ?  ■  Frivolous  and  Uncesthetic  Person— 
"  Depends  on  who's  the  utterer." — Punch. 

"Hullo,  Mike,  I  hear  yer  on  a  strike."  "So  I  am.  I 
struck  for  fewer  hours."  "Did  you  succeed?"  "Indeed  I 
did.     I'm  not  working  at  all  now."— Philadelphia  Call. 

She — "Yes,  we  had  a  splendid  time  last  summer.  Four 
other  Vassar  girls  and  I  took  a  tramp  through  the  Adiron- 
dacks."    He — "  Did  the  tramp  have  a  good  time  ?  " — Life. 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  Dumley  as  he  finished  a  long 
chestnut.  "Capital  story,  eh,  Featherly  ?"  "  Yes,"  replied 
Featherly,  "  it's  good  every  time,  Dumley ;  good  every  time." 
— New  York  Sun. 

William  Rockefeller,  of  Standard  Oil  Company  fame,  is 
said  to  suffer  from  insomnia.  A  man  worth  millions  of 
money  ought  to  be  able  to  buy  something  that  would 
rockefeller  to  sleep. — Life. 

Jeff  Davis  says  that  everything  said  about  him  in  the 
Northern  press  is  totally  false.  It  must  give  him  no  small 
satisfaction  that  the  Northern  press  is  not  telling  the  truth 
about  him. — Chicago  Times. 

Miss  Younglove — "  Here  is  a  telegram  I  want  sent  at  once, 
please."       Operator—"  Yes,  miss."     (Proceeds  to  count  the 
words).     Miss    Y.—"  Stop,   sir !     How  dare  you   read    it 
That  message  is  confidential." — Rambler. 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  stern  parent  to  the  applicant  for  I 
his  daughter's  hand,  "  are  you  sure  you  can  support  a  fam- 1 
ily?"  "  I-I  wasn't  m-making  any  calculations  on  that,"l 
stammered  the  youth  ;  "  I  only  want  the  girl,  you  know." 

Mrs.  de  Hobson  (complacently) — "  Yes,  Mr.  Featherly, 
that  is  a  portrait  of  myself  when  a  little  girl.  It  was  paintedl 
by  a  celebrated  artist."  Mr.  Featherly  (anxious  to  say  the! 
right  thing) — "Er— one  of  the  old  masters."— Nezu  York  Sun\ 

Wife  (reading  the  paper)—"  Here  is  an  account  of  a  man! 
in  Iowa  who  has  sold  his  wife  for  seventy-five  dollars.  Isn't! 
it  dreadful?"  Husband  (thoughtfully)— "  Well,  I  dunnoj 
Seventy-five  dollars  is  a  good  deal  of  money." — New  Y, 
Sun. 

"  The  boys  have  an  appropriate  name  for  the  pastry  coold 
at  our  boarding-house,"  remarked  the  snake  editor.  "Whad 
is  it?"  asked  the  horse  editor.  "She's  a  darky  from  Yi J 
ginia,  and  they  call  her  the  old  dough  minion." — Pittsburg 
Chronicle  Telegraph. 

"  How  did  it  happen  that  you  made  such  fine  sausage  yei 
terday  ? "  asked  a  customer  of  his  butcher.  "  Well,  you  see, 
explained  the  butcher,  "  a  sporting  man  gave  me  a  pointer 

and  " "  Say  no  more,"  said  the  customer,  turning  pal 

and  turning  quickly  to  go  home  — New  Orleans  Picayune. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  (the  landlady) — "  Can  I  send  you  somi 
more  soup,  Mr.  Dumley?"  Mr.  Dumley — "No,  thanks. 
Mrs.  Hendricks  (engagingly) — "  Don't  refuse,  Mr.  Dumley 
because  it  isn't  considered  good  form  to  be  helped  twice  ti 
soup."  Mr.  Dumley — "  Oh,  etiquette  has  nothing  to  do  will 
it,  madam ;  it's  the  soup." — New  York  Sun. 

A  Pennsylvania  farmer  who  bad  been  troubled  with  crc 
scattered  a  peck  of  whisky-soaked  corn  in  his  field.  Th 
crows  got  inebriated,  flew  away,  and  never  returned. 
Connecticut  farmer  tried  the  same  thing,  and  now  he  find 
the  crows  waiting  for  him  every  morning.  He  does  not  coi 
sider  the  plan  a  supreme  success. — New  Haven  News. 

Amateur  Tenor  (who  has  been  abroad) — "  Ah,  my  mai 
you  are  an  eye  doctor,  I  understand."  Omaha  Oculist — 
am  an  oculist,  sir."  "  Yes  ;  well,  what  I  want  to  know 
whether  there  is  any  way  to  prevent  the  eyes  filling  with  wi 
ter  while  singing?"  "  None  that  I  know  of,  except  to  sti 
your  heart  against  the  sufferings  of  the'audience." — Ornah 
World. 

Jim   McSnifter,  of  the  Calaveras  Canon,  was  recently 
rested  in  Austin  for  the  murder  of  a  prominent  citizen.     "  Y 
say  that  you  did  not  kill  the  deceased?"  said  the  coroni 
"  No,  I  didn't  say  anything  of  the  kind,"  replied  Jim.     "W 
what  did  you  say  ?  "     "  I  said  if  I  killed  him  I  don't  remei 
ber  it."      "  That  is  very  singular,"  remarked  the  coroni 
"  Great  heavens !  "  cried  Jim;  "jedge,  do  you  expect  a 
to  make  a  memorandum  of  every  little  trifling  cirnumst 
that  occurs  during  the  day?" — Carson  Appeal. 

She  was  not  young,  but  she  had  money.     "  Dearest," 
began,  but  she  stopped  him.     "  I  anticipate  what  you 
about  to  say,  Mr.  Sampson,"  she  said,  "  and  I  would 
your  feelings,  for  it  can  never,  never  be.     I  esteem  you  h: 

ly  and  will  be  a  sister  to" "  I  have  four  sisters  alread; 

he  replied,  bitterly,  "  four  grown  sisters,  and  life  is  a  hidi 
burden.  But  oh,  Clara,"  he  went  on,  passionately,  "  if 
can  not  be  my  wife,  will  you  not  give  me  a  mother's  proti 
ing  love  ?     I  am  an  orphan. "—Harper's  Monthly. 

Lawyer  A. — "  I've  gained  my  case,  old  boy,  and  my  clie 
escapes  the  halter."  Lawyer  B. — "  How  did  you  do  it 
A. — "Now  you  ask  me  a  hard  one.  The  case  had  be 
given  to  the  jury,  and  they  had  been  out  a  couple  of  houi 
when  they  sent  in  a  communication  asking  for  instructioi 
It  turned  out  that  they  only  wanted  to  ask  a  very  triflir 
irrelevant  question.  They  wished  to  know  if  the  senior  cou 
sel  for  the  defense,  meaning  me,  was  employed  by  the  c 
fendant  or  assigned  by  the  Government.  They  were  tc 
that  I  was  engaged  by  the  defendant.  Well,  they  return 
to  their  room,  and  in  less  than  three  minutes  they  again  car 
into  court  with  a  verdict  acquitting  my  client  on  the  grou' 
of  insanity.  I  never  was  so  surprised  in  my  life." — Best 
Transcript. 
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GOTHAM    SHOPPERS. 


'Iris"  notes  the  Holiday  Throngs  and  the  Dense  Mobs  in  the  Shops. 


The  man  who  hasn't  seen  New  York  at  Christmas  time 
hasn't  seen  it  at  all.  If  he  times  his  visit  at  a  month  before 
Christmas  he  finds  the  metropolis  an  opulent,  handsome,  re- 
spectable city,  with  hoards  of  fresh-cheeked  girls,  portly  ma- 
trons, dapper  boys,  long-legged  men  jostling  him  on  the  side- 
walk, and  a  glittering  stream  of  gay  carriages  tooling  up  the 
avenue,  while  over  all  broods  a  stately  Knickerbocker  calm. 
If  he  makes  his  visit  a  month  after  Christmas  he  finds  it 
much  the  same,  save  that  there  are  fewer  people  about,  and 
those  not  quite  so  swell :  the  Christmas  feeling  has  gone  out 
of  the  air,  and  the  shop-windows  lure  no  longer.  But  if  he 
is  clever  enough  to  make  New  York  just  at  Christmas  time, 
then  indeed  he  should  consider  himself  blessed.  I  have 
never  seen  anything  in  this  country 'to  compare  with  it.  The 
whole  town  has  lost  its  head.  From  those  who  have  pur- 
chased their  gifts  at  the  long  line  of  tawdry  booths  which 
deck  Fourteenth  Street  to  those  who  have  spent  thousands 
in  Tiffany's  and  Cottier's,  everybody  is  jolly.  There  is  not 
a  sad  face  out  from  the  twentieth  of  December  to  New  Year's. 
Broadway  is  a  symphony  of  smiles ;  every  one  seems  to  have 
a  secret  joke  over  which  he  is  chuckling.  The  thousand 
and  one  pretty  girls  who  throng  Twenty-third  Street  and  the 
Avenue  have*  lost  that  trick  of  theirs,  first  noticed  by  a  Cali- 
fomian,  of  staring  just  over  the  shoulder  at  an  object  some 
two  thousand  miles  away.  They  look  you  in  the  eye  as  if 
they  saw  you  at  Christmas  time,  and  only  Christmas  time. 
Perhaps  it  is  their  Christmas  box  to  you.  Jack  Frost  has 
painted  their  cheeks  a  wonderful  soft  pink ;  he  has  made  their 
eyes  sparkle,  and  their  step  light.  They  are  the  incarnation 
of  Christmas  Present,  and  worth  coming  a  long  way  to  see. 
They  shop  along  Twenty-third  Street  and  Broadway.  In 
and  out  of  Sterne's  swinging  glass  doors  they  dash,  some 
consulting  little  scraps  of  paper,  on  which  are  hieroglyphs 
representing  the  presents  still  to  be  bought ;  others  cuddling 
their  hands  down  into  their  muffs  in  a  warm,  cozy  sort  of 
way,  extremely  fetching.  You  can  see  them  darting  in  and 
out  of  the  big  shops  on  Broadway  with  a  preternaturally  busy 
air;  some  on  foot  with  servants  behind  to  carry  the  bundles, 
some  with  carriages,  in  which  to  throw  the  purchases  and 
then  rush  off  to  Huyler's  to  be  supported  with  a  glass  of  soda 
water. 

I  saw  a  girl  yesterday  evidently  bent  on  a  Christmas  shop- 
ping tour.  She  was  as  prim,  and  neat,  and  dainty  as  a 
Camilla,  with  smoothly  braided  hair  and  smoothly  fitting 
iacket,  a  stiff,  high  hat,  with  a  stiff,  high  bow  in  the  front  of 
it,  a  veil  as  carefully  placed  just  across  the  tip  of  her  nose  as 
the  red  silk  blinds  are  arranged  in  Judge  Hilton's  windows, 
with  small  hands  in  a  small  muff,  and  small  feet  in  pointed 
shoes.  She  was  thoroughly  good  style,  and  thoroughly 
good  to  look  at.  She  went  into  a  fancy-work  store.  Her 
gifts  were  evidently  to  be  the  work  of  her  own  fair  fingers. 
Unfortunately  those  to  whom  such  gifts  are  presented  are 
not  always  as  grateful  as  they  should  be.  For  example, 
without  a  doubt  she  will  present  Jack  with  a  smoking-cap 
with  pansies  round  the  edge,  which  Jack  would  rather  see 
himself  dead  than  wear:  she  will  embroider  a  pair  of  sus- 
penders for  George,  which  also,  beyond  a  doubt,  will  break 
the  first  time  George  puts  them  on ;  she  will  give  papa  a 
mouchoir-case,  or  perhaps  one  of  those  long,  scented,  silk 
things  in  which  to  wrap  his  shirts,  so  that  after  one  week's 
retirement  the  shirts  emerge  smelling  of  patchouli  in  a  way 
that  makes  papa  feel  ill. 

Not  a  block  behind  her  I  came  on  another  girl,  who  had 
been  lounging  down  the  street,  peeping,  in  a  thoughtful  man- 
ner, into  all  the  windows.  She  was  a  different  type.  She 
wore  a  fawn-colored  cloth  coat  with  an  enormously  tall  col- 
lar. She  was  more  dashing ;  her  waist  was  a  fearful  and 
wonderful  thing ;  her  hat  soared  proudly  upward  into  the  , 
thinner  air-currents,  her  shoes  had  longer  points,  and  round 
her  neck  was  knotted  the  fashionable  boa,  in  which  she 
occasionally  buried  her  chin  in  a  paroxysm  of  reflection.  By 
the  glances  of  her  eye  and  the  set  of  her  head,  one  could  see 
she  was  not  the  kind  to  be  bothered  making  Christmas  pres- 
ents. She  intended  buying  them  all  ready  made,  in  pursu- 
ance of  which  idea  she  had  stopped  in  front  of  a  window 
sporting  a  wonderful  array  of  leather  goods.  Papa  had  given 
her  some  money — how  would  she  invest  it  ?  She  buries  her 
chin  in  her  boa,  and  gently  beats  on  the  window-glass  with 
her  fingers,  thinking.  Finally  she  arrives  at  several  conclu- 
sions— she  will  make  the  dear  old  gentleman  a  present,  out 
of  his  own  money,  of  that  bag — the  one  with  the  silver 
mounting.  He  never  uses  a  bag  by  any  chance,  being  a  do- 
mestic man  fond  of  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree,  and,  anyway, 
he  has  four  bags  already — but,  after  all,  that's  a  small  mat- 
ter. Mamma  and  all  the  girls  can  be  told  off  with  card- 
cases — the  larger  the  claims  of  kinship  or  love,  the  bigger 
the  monograms  and  silver  corners.  A  purse  for  each  aunt 
will  do  very  nicely ;  a  Russia-leather  portfolio  will  do  for 
Tom,  and  a  pig-skin  cigarette-case,  with  very  big  silver  cor- 
ners, will  be  a  neat  way  of  getting  Charlie  off  her  mind; 
while  Freddy — well,  in  Freddy's  case,  it  lies  between  a 
leather  photograph -case  or  a  pair  of  opera-glasses.  This  is 
really  bringing  Christmas  shopping  to  a  science.  She  goes 
in  with  a  pocketful  of  money,  and  no  Christmas  presents  ;  she 
comes  out  without  any  money,  but  Christmas  presents  for 
the  entire  family. 

Strolling  down  Broadway  a  little  farther,  with  a  crowd  of 
hurrying  shoppers  breaking  against  one  like  the  waves  of  a 
sea,  we  drift  toward  Tiffany's.  Here  the  ponderous  Christ- 
mas shopping  of  the  millionaire  is  in  full  blast.  The  dow- 
agers— the  Lady  Gorgius  Midases  of  New  York — step  out 
of  their  snug  coupes  and  go  puffing  up  toward  the  doors. 
They  are  large  as  to  girth,  covered  with  black  beads  and 
bugles,  which  make  a  lovely  rich  rattling  as  they  walk. 
Sometimes  they  carry  dogs,  and  sometimes  in  their  wake 
comes  a  daughter — a  long-legged  and  pretty  little  girl,  sim- 
ply dressed,  with  a  bright,  shining  braid  of  hair,  and  bright, 
shining  eyes.  Occasionally  they  sport  a  son — an  unusual 
luxury.  He  is  probably  just  home  for  the  holidays  from  col- 
lege. He  is  slim,  and  tall,  and  pale,  and,  even  at  this  green 
stage,  tired.  If  he  is  not  too  tired  to  live,  he  carries  the  dog, 
but,  as  a  rule,  he  finds  his  cane  fatiguing  enough.  His 
Christmas  present  is  to  be  selected — a  dressing-case,  a  dia- 
mond ring,  gypsy  setting,  or,  perhaps,  one  of  those  mysterious     tones  : 


chains  which  have  so  suddenly  taken  to  appear  from  the  pock- 
ets of  men  when  in  full  gala  attire.  Men  do  a  good  deal  of 
their  Christmas  shopping  at  Tiffany's,  especially  men  re- 
joicing in  the  extravagance  of  a  fiancee.  After  they  are 
married,  when  they  get  their  wives'  gifts,  they  generally  con- 
fine their  purchases  to  Maiden  Lane. 

To  complete  the  circuit  of  the  Christmas  shoppers  one 
must  brave  the  terrors  of  Fourteenth  Street.  We  have  not 
turned  the  corner  out  of  Broadway  when  the  crowd  suffers  a 
sudden  and  mysterious  change.  Where,  oh,  where,  are  the 
slim  collegians,  the  tender  lovers,  the  Lady  Gorgius  Midases, 
the  rosebud  garden  of  girls  ?  Though  we  are  only  a  block 
away  from  them,  there  is  not  a  sign  of  them  to  be  seen. 
Their  places  are  filled  ten  times  over  by  a  hustling,  jostling, 
laughing,  vulgar  crowd — one  of  the  most  characteristic  crowds 
to  be  found  in  the  city.  Some  of  the  people  have  peculiari- 
ties never  seen  anywhere  else.  For  example,  only  on  Four- 
teenth Street  do  women  "waggle"  the  backs  of  their  skirts. 
Skirts  never  waggle  on  Broadway ;  they  go  onward  without 
the  slightest  deviation  to  the  right  or  left;  but  no  sooner  do 
you  get  on  Fourteenth  Street  than  you  are  surrounded  with 
swaying  gowns.  Every  other  woman  is  an  accomplished  wag- 
gler — give  some  of  them  a  clear  piece  of  sidewalk  and  they 
begin  to  swing  like  the  pendulum  of  a  grandfather's  clock. 
Then  there  are  always  quantities  of  semi-detached  ladies 
with  long  seal-skin  coats  and  pallid  complexions.  They  also 
have  wonderful  golden  bangs — those  funny,- woolly-looking 
bangs  which  do  duty  only  at  certain  hours,  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  are  hung  on  the  gas-jets.  There  are  laughing  hoards 
of  girls  out  on  a  holiday,  servants  off  for  a  day's  shopping, 
country  lasses  with  round,  red  cheeks,  and  big,  shiny,  leather 
bags,  nice-looking  Broadway  girls,  desperately  afraid  of 
meeting  some  one  they  know,  and,  later  in  the  evening,  eman- 
cipated shop-girls,  jolly,  tawdry,  with  velvet  ribbons  round 
their  throats,  glass  diamonds  in  their  ears,  floating  curls,  and 
rakish  hats,  chattering  like  magpies,  and  turning  round  to 
stare  at  every7  other  woman  they  see.  There  is  a  sprinkling 
of  "  decayed  gentlewomen,"  their  decay  having  driven  them 
to  Fourteenth  Street.  They  look  cold  and  pinched — a  pecul- 
iarity of  the  gentlewoman  when  a  trifle  stale — on  the  turn,  as 
it  were — and  they  are  always  elaborately  polite  to  the  snubby 
salesladies,  garnishing  their  conversation  with  "Thank  yous" 
and  "If  you  pleases";  in  fact,  rather  forcing  their  gentility 
down  the  public's  throat.  Then,  of  course,  the  Hebrew  con- 
tingent is  very  large.  They  always  hunt  in  couples.  Mrs. 
Abraham  Moses  and  daughter  Rebecca  always  do  their 
Christmas  shopping  together.  They  are  both  precisely  of  a 
size;  Miss  Rebecca  with  olive  skin,  bushy  eyebrows  meeting 
over  an  aquiline  nose,  and  dark  eyes  as  brilliant  as  diamonds  ; 
Mrs.  Abraham  precisely  the  same,  save  that  in  the  latter 
case  a  heavy  mustache  has  been  added  to  the  category  of 
her  charms.  In  Miss  Rebecca  the  mustache  is  still  embry- 
onic— just  that  slight  shade  on  the  upper  lip  considered  so 
fascinating — but  it  will  be  awarded  to  her  in  the  fullness  of 
time.     All  things  come  to  those  who  wait. 

But  to  see  the  Fourteenth  Street  crowd  in  all  its  panoply 
of  war  is  to  see  it  in  one  of  the  "great  shopping  emporiums." 
By  comparison  it  is  quite  mild  outside.  They  only  crush  you 
a  little  at  the  windows  ;  not  more  than  three  men  out  of 
every  five  tread  on  your  toes,  and  certainly  not  more  than 
every  other  woman  gives  you  an  angry  dig  with  her  elbow. 
The  babies,  if  you  are  a  child-lover,  you  mustn't  mind ;  of 
course,  don't  think  of  objecting  to  people  leaning  on  your 
shoulders.  But  inside — behind  those  swinging  glass  doors  ? 
— it  is  a  Waterloo.  Before  you  enter,  offer  up  a  prayer,  gird 
up  your  loins,  put  a  few  extra  pins  in  your  hat,  button  your 
coat,  and  carry  your  muff  under  your  arm — this  should  you 
happen  to  be  a  female.  If  you  are  a  male,  don't  go  in  at  all, 
it  isn't  safe.  What  the  etiquette  of  the  Fourteenth  Street 
crown  is  I  can  not  imagine.  What  its  manners  are,  I  might 
say,  but  I  won't.  It  is  Christmas,  and  one  should  cultivate  a 
kindly  spirit.  Viewed  from  a  masculine  point  of  view,  I 
think  a  man  might  safely  retaliate  when  his  coat-tails  are 
torn  off  and  he  is  left  denuded  and  frayed  about  the  hem,  in 
an  abortive  sort  of  shell  jacket.  He  is  also  justified  in  speak- 
ing when  a  stout  German  frau,  passing  with  her  youngest 
treasure  on  her  shoulder,  the  treasure,  either  in  playfulness 
or  temporary  aberration,  pulls  off  his  hat,  and  he  sees  it 
borne  aloft  above  the  tossing  sea  of  heads.  But  when  a 
woman  should  show  the  fighting  spirit  I  really  can't  say.  If 
she  has  good  staying  powers,  and,  when  angered,  the  gift  of 
tongues— rare,  by  the  way,  in  women — she  might  open  fire 
when  a  woman  seats  a  baby  on  her  bustle.  That,  I  should  im- 
agine, would  have  its  inconveniences.  But  to  get  angry 
when  your  clothes  are  torn  would  be  an  affectation  ;  to  get 
angry  when  the  horse  and  cart — large  but  cheap — which  you 
are  carrying  home  for  little  Tommy's  Christmas  gift,  is 
forcibly  rent  asunder  in  your  grasp,  would  be  puerile  ;  to  lose 
that  placid  temper  of  yours  when,  after  a  certain  amount  of 
squeezing,  the  bottom  comes  out  of  your  box  of  caramels, 
and  those  dainties,  on  which  you  have  squandered  your  last 
dollar,  are  scattered  far  and  wide,  would  be  unchristian  ;  even 
to  flare  up  when  the  woman  behind  you  administers  a  well- 
directed  blow  between  your  shoulders  and  wonders  loudly 
"  what  you're  waiting  for,"  would  be  not  only  childish,  but  quite 
useless. 

In  extreme  cases,  such  as  having  your  hat  knocked  over 
your  eyes,  or  your  purse  torn  from  your  hand,  the  worm 
might  turn.  But  let  her  take  care  how  she  does  it,  and  on 
whom  she  turns.  Suppose  her  opponent  was  one  of  those 
awful  women  of  the  Mrs.  Mackenzie  stripe,  with  cool  heads 
and  ready  tongues,  who,  if  you  woke  them  up  in  the  dead  of 
night,  could  square  off  and  have  a  war  of  words,  not  to  men- 
tion missiles,  without  a  moment's  preparation  ?  The  idea  is 
horrible.  Stand  anything  short  of  being  trampled  on,  but 
never  begin  a  fight  with  a  Fourteenth  Street  female  stranger. 
I  think  those  who  come  off  worst  in  the  melee  are  the  de- 
cayed gentlewomen.  All  the  "Thank-yous"  in  the  world 
won't  melt  the  heart  of  the  determined  shopper,  or  get  the 
gentlewomen  through  the  crowd.  They  are  borne  along  like 
straws  on  a  stream.  They  lay  a  delicate  finger  on  the  arm 
of  a  buxom  Ninth  Avenue  beauty  forging  ahead  like  a  bat- 
tering-ram, and  say,  softly :  "  Pardon  me,  but  you  crush  my 
toe."  For  answer,  the  high  heel  of  the  aggressor  goes  in  the 
fraction  of  an  inch  deeper,  grinds  the  toe  to  a  jelly,  and 
passes  on.  The  poor  gentlewoman  is  well-nigh  maimed  for 
life.  When  she  gets  to  the  counter  she  hovers  like  a  kite  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd,  crying,  in  her  well-modulated 
Can  I   trouble  you  to  show  me  one  of  those  small 


baby-dolls,  please?"  But  her  gentle  note  is  lost  in  the  up- 
roar. The  woman  on  her  right  shrieks  :  "Say!  Hi!  Wait 
on  me.  I  want  a  lady-doll  with  yellow  hair,  and  I  want'it 
in  a  hurry."  The  man  on  her  left  cries,  in  stentorian  tones: 
"  Look  alive  now;  I'm  in  the  deuce  of  a  hurry.  Don't  stand 
round  there  " — this  to  the  distracted  "  saleslady,"  who  pats 
her  gummy  curls  and  clutches  the  bosom  of  her  gown  in  a 
frenzy  of  fear  that  she  has  lost  her  pencil — "  step  out,  and 
give  me  one  of  those  baby-dolls  over  there — the  ones  with 
caps  on.  Hurry  up,  for  I've  got  to  catch  a  boat  in  twenty 
minutes  !"  They  both  get  what  they  want.  But  the  gentle- 
woman gets  nothing.  She  goes  home  a  sadder  if  not  a  wiser 
woman,  very  sore  about  the  ribs,  and  offering  in  her  meagre 
person  samples  of  bruises  in  all  shades.  IRIS. 

New  York,  December  23,  1886. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome  was  not  present  during  the  Colin  Campbell 
case.  On  the  contrary,  he  gave  his  brother  a  pretty  wide  berth  during 
the  whole  trial. 

It  is  reported  that  Cluverius,  the  condemned  Richmond  murderer,  is 
so  confident  of  escaping  the  gallows  that  he  has  employed  a  dentist  to 
put  his  teeth  in  order. 

Prince  Alexander,  lately  of  Bulgaria,  wears  his  fluffy  black  whiskers 
beautifully  combed,  and  affects  loose-fitting  garments,  which  are  now 
considered  "  the  thing"  in  London. 

A  London  firm  of  photographers  say  they  could  have  sold  ten  thou- 
sand pictures  of  Archer,  the  jockey,  on  the  announcement  of  his  death. 
They  are  still  struggling  to  supply  the  demand. 

It  is  said  that  Miss  Catherine  Wolfe,  who  is  now  lying  at  the  point  of 
death,  has  been  besieged  many  years  past  with  offers  of  marriage  both 
by  letter  and  in  person.     Most  of  them  came  from  clergymen. 

Gayarre,  the  Spanish  tenor,  who  sixteen  years  ago  received  eightv 
cents  an  evening  for  singing  in  a  Madrid  concert-hall,  has  been  engaged 
for  seventy  thousand  dollars  to  sing  fifty  nights  in  Italian  opera. 

Mme.  Adam,  in  speaking  of  the  recent  elections  in  New  York  and 
Milwaukee,  says  :  "  The  social  question  appears  on  the  scene  in  the 
United  States  in  the  practical  form  that  everything  assumes  in  that  pos- 
itive land." 

Mr.  Labouchere  hluntlv  affirms  in  Truth  that  "  the  morganatic  mar- 
riage "of  Princess  Beatrice  with  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg  has  de- 
stroyed all  the  prestige  of  English  roval  people  at  the  courts  with  which 
they  would  naturally  desire  a  connection. 

It  is  related  in  the  London  clubs  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  has 
been  watched  bv  no  less  than  eight  detectives  during  the  past  summer. 
Thev  were  working  in  the  interests  of  eight  suspicious  husbands.  After 
his  return  to  town  to  attend  the  Colin  Campbell  trial,  five  out  of  the 
eight  detectives  were  again  on  the  track  of  the  bald-headed  little  duke. 

Lord  Ronald  Gower  uses  for  his  library  the  same  book-plates  designed 
by  Thomas  Gower,  his  paternal  ancestor,  who  was  a  highly  respected 
magistrate  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  Tudor.  It  is  a  curious  picture — a 
pair  of  compasses  outweighing  the  family  coat  of  arms,  signifying 
"  rectitude  before  all." 

The  evolution  of  the  red  vest  of  the  Salvation  Army  is  thus  described 
by  General  Booth  :  "  It  grew  on  us.  We  began  bv  wearing  a  small 
badge  to  know  each  other.  Then  it  became  higger  and  bigger,  till  sorr.r 
of  the  officers  dress  in  red  from  top  to  toe.  I  live  and  sleep  in  red.  I 
hope  to  die  and  be  buried  in  it.  and  go  to  glory  in  it" 

Some  recent  denunciations  of  pugilism  have  revived  h .  print  thespeech 
John  L.  Sullivan  made  when  the  authorities  of  New  York  city  interfered 
with  his  joint  debate  with  Paddy  Rvan  :  "  The  dude^  lay  each  ->ther  up 
plaving  foot-hall,  and  the  women  go  out  and  watch  "em  pound  each 
other  ;  they  killed  two  iockevs  in  one  week  at  the  Brighton  Beach  races ; 
but  the  man  that  I  licked  the  worst  in  Madison  Square  Garden  was 
around  drinking  rum  the  same  evening  as  chipper  as  a  bull  terrier.  It 
ain't  a  square  deal" 

Louis  Tiffanv,  who  has  been  a  widower  for  two  or  three  years,  was 
married  a  few  davs  since.  Mr.  Charles  Tiffanv.  the  jeweler,  and  father 
of  Louis,  gave  his  son's  new  bride,  as  a  wedding  present,  a  watch  of 
ordinary  size,  the  entire  back  of  which  was  one  solid  sapphire.  The 
chain  was  studded  with  sapphires  at  intervals,  and  the  ball  at  the  end 
was  another  Urge  sapphire  This  is  hardly  a  watch  that  one  would 
care  to  wear  on  ordinary  occasions,  and  Mr.  Louis  Tiffanv  is  working 
out  some  design  to  have  these  jewels  set  so  that  they  may  be  of  more 
practical  use. 

M.  de  Laboulaye.  the  new  French  Embassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  has 
been  instructed  bv  his  government  to  keep  his  head  on  a  level  with  those 
of  the  other  great  powers.  Ashe  has  no  personal  fortune,  the  French 
Government  has  civen  him  a  carte  blanche  allowance.  M.  de  Labou- 
laye has  hired  a  splendid  mansion  on  theQuai  de  la  Cour.  near  the  pal- 
ace of  the  grand  dukes.  A  double  marble  staircase  leads  to  two  vesti- 
bules, which  are  being  hung  with  Gobelin  tapestries,  and  end  in  a  win- 
ter garden.  The  reception  and  ball-rooms  are  lighted  with  colored 
Venetian  lamps  and  surrounded  with  Venetian  glasses.  Up-stairs  are 
the  living  rooms  and  the  offices  of  the  embassy. 

The  Mavor  of  Madrid,  received  in  audience  by  Queen  Regent  Chris- 
tina recently,  informed  her  majestv  that  the  one  thousandth  cMld  since 
the  death  of  her  late  husband.  King  Alfonso,  had  been  baptized  with 
that  name.  The  Queen  Regent,  touched  with  this  exhibition  of  sympa- 
thy on  the  part  of  the  Madrilenes.  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  the 
"thousandth"  child,  who  was  the  son  of  a  hardware  dealer,  sent  it  a 
gorgeous  costume  adorned  with  the  most  costly  laces,  a  silver  goblet, 
and  a  little  book  in  which  was  written :  "To  the  one  thousandth  Al- 
fonso from  a  woman  who  has  been  made  happy  by  two  Alfonsos  " — her 
late  husband,  the  King  of  Spain,  and  his  baby  son,  the  heir  apparent. 

Some  paper  remarked  recently  that  Lady  Colin  Campbell  was  so 
proud  of  her  connection  with  the  Argvlls  that  she  wore  at  one  of  the 
Queen's  drawing-rooms  a  dress  on  which  was  emblazoned  th^Campbell 
arms.  That  is  incorrect,  replies  Town  Topics.  Lady  Colin  never  wore 
any  such  dress  at  a  drawing-room.  The  person  who  wore  it  was  Lady 
Archibald  Campbell,  her  sister-in-law.  Ladv  "Archie"  is  very 
aesthetic,  and  this  wonderful  gown  of  hers  was  an  artistic  adaptation  to 
modern  ideas  of  a  mediaeval  costume.  On  it  not  only  were  the  Camp- 
bell arras  worked,  but  those  of  her  own  family,  the  Callandersof  Crnig- 
forth,  which,  though  it  mav  not  date  back  to  1280,  when  the  first  Mac- 
Callum  More  was  knighted,  is  still  an  old  family.  Bv  the  way.  Ladv 
Colin  Campbell's  father  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  that  Colonel  Blood 
who  had  a  weakness  for  crown  diamonds  in  the  time  of  Tames  II. 


Julian  Hawthorne  on  the  bards  :  "  The  po<*t5  we  have  alwavs  with  us, 
and  they  sing  all  manner  of  tunes.  To  look  through  the  little  volumes 
of  their  productions  is  like  listening  to  a  number  of  musicians,  each 
playing  a  different  piece.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  fair  verse  written  in 
\merica — more  to  the  square  mile.  I  should  say,  than  in  most  other 
countries  ;  but  of  poetry,  properly  so  called,  the  supply  is  not  exten- 
sive." 


From  the  beginning  of  the  new  year  BlarkwooiTs  \f.igazin?  is  to  be 
enlarged  to  144  double-columned  pages.  This  is  to  make  room  for  an 
section  of  new  contributors,  as  wHI  as  for  an  extended  rang"  nf  sub- 
jects which  now  fall  within  the  province  of  this  magazine 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 


An  English  judge  has  recently  decided  thai  "there  is  no  ditty  cast  upon  the 
recipient  -with  regard  to  goods  sent  to  liim  voluntarily  by  any  one  and  unsolic- 
ited by  the  recipient."  Tlieatrical  managers  wJto  liave  plays  sent  to  them  for 
consideration,  and  publishers  to  whom  authors  are  constantly  submitting  man- 
uscripts, are  particularly  interested  in  this  decision.  The  la.iv  as  laid  down 
by  this  English  judge,  relieves  both  oftlie  necessity  of  devoting  any  attention  to 
plays  or  manuscripts  forwarded  t/tem  witlwut  solicitation.  The  "Argonaut" 
■will  return  all  unavailable  MSS.  when  tlie  address  is  Specified  and  stamps  are 
enclosed.  But  we  desire  tltose  sending  MSS.  to  distinctly  understand  Ouxt  we 
are  not  responsible  for  the  preservation  or  transmission  of  such  MSS 


New  Books. 
"Speech  and  Manners  for  Home  and  School,"  by  Miss  E.  S.  Kirk- 
land,  is  a  hand-book  of  "  the  customs  of  polite  society  in  language  and 
in  behavior."     Published  by  Jansen,  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale 
by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann  ;  price,  $i. 

"  The  Birds'  Christmas  Carol,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  is  a  pretty 
little  story.  It  describes  the  merry  Christmas  a  kind  hearted  little  inva- 
lid gave  to  her  poorer  neighbors,  and  is  full  of  genial  humor  and  true 
pathos.  Published  by  C  H.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

' '  An  Idyl  of  Santa  Barbara, "  by  Carrie  Stevens  Walter,  is  a  short  story 
told  in  the  form  of  letters  and  extracts  from  diaries.  There  are  several 
bits  of  poetry,  translations  of  Spanish  songs,  scattered  through  the  text, 
and  a  number  of  illustrations  by  Miss  Lenor  Lies.  Published  by  the 
Golden  Era  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

' '  Talks  with  Socrates  about  Life  "  is  a  volume  of  translations  by  some 
modest  writer  from  the  "  Georgics  "  and  "Republic  "of  Plato.  The 
translation  is  clear  and  good,  and  the  value  of  the  book  is  enhanced  by 
a  long  explanatory  preface  and  copious  notes.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York ;  for  sale  by  Strickland  &  Pierson  ;  price,  $1. 

"Accidents  and  Poisons  :  Their  Remedies  and  Antidotes"  is  the  title 
of  a  handy  little  pamphlet  containing  directions  as  to  the  best  thing  to 
do  in  the  many  accidents  which  endanger  life  or  limb,  and  a  complete 
treatise  on  poisons  and  their  antidotes,  describing  the  symptoms  and 
treatment  in  each  case.  The  pamphlet  also  contains  a  chapter  on  calis- 
thenics and  the  care  of  health.  There  are  numerous  diagrams  and 
illustrations.  Published  by  Rand,  McNally  S:  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Rodman  the  Keeper,"  one  of  the  best  of  Miss  Constance  Fenimore 
Woolson's  short  stories,  gives  its  name  to  a  volume  of  her  tales  and 
sketches,  which  are  allied  from  the  fact  that  they  are  the  result  of  her  six- 
years'  residence  in  the  South,  and  consequently  are  tinged  with  a  cer- 
tain Southern  flavor.  There  are  ten  of  them  in  all,  among  which  read- 
ers may  recall  "Old  Gardiston."  "  The  South  Devil,"  and  "  Bro."  All 
are  reprinted  from  the  magazines.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  price,  31. 

"The  Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lewis  Diman,  D.D.."  have  been  care- 
fully compiled  by  Caroline  Hazard  from  his  letters,  journals,  and  writ- 
ings, and  from  the  recollections  of  friends.  To  those  friends  the  vol- 
ume may  prove  readable  ;  but  in  these  days,  when  so  many  interesting 
and  valuable  books  are  published,  it  is  expecting  almost  too  much  of 
the  public  to  hope  that  they  will  wade  through  the  three  hundred  and 
more  pages  which  comprise  this  book,  though  the  subject  of  it  be  as 
worthy  a  person  as  was  Dr.  Diman.  He  was  a  genial  gentleman,  a 
scholarly  professor,  a  pious  minister,  and  a  sensible  writer — but  to  those 
who  did  not  know  him  the  book  has  little  interest  and  no  value.  Pub- 
lished by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston;  for  sale  by  A  L.  Bancroft 
&  Co. ;  price,  $2. 

"  Manners  Makyth  Man  "  is  the  quaint  title  of  the  second  book  writ- 
ten by  the  author  of  "  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married,"  and  his 
second  essay  is  as  deserving  of  success  as  was  his  first.  It  is  by  no 
means  a  book  on  etiquette  ;  it  refers  to  manners  in  the  old  sense  of  the 
smaller  morals — the  ' '  shadows  of  virtues,  if  not  the  virtues  themselves. " 
The  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  inculcate  those  lesser  virtues  which  go  to 
make  life  pleasant,  to  be  always  careful  of  others,  and  to  have  those 
gentle  instincts  which  make  one  a  gentleman  or  lady  in  any  country  or 
society  whatsoever — for  ii  is  only  etiquette  that  changes  with  the  sur- 
roundings. The  author  discusses  the  many  relations  of  social  and  do- 
mestic life  in  a  slightly  pedantic  way,  which  is  very  pleasing  to  the 
reader,  his  advice  is  excellent  throughout,  and  the  subject  is  enlivened 
with  a  store  of  curious  and  amusing  anecdotes.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Strickland  &  Pierson  ;  price, 
$1.25. 

"  Roland  Blake,"  by  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  is  an  interesting  story  of  the 
war  of  the  rebellion.  Briefly.  Roland  Blake,  a  Union  officer,  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  receives  information  regarding  the  Confederates 
from  Darnell,  a  Southern  traitor ;  he  afterward  saves  this  man's  life,  and 
when  he  learns  that  Darnell  is  visiting  two  women,  a  grandmother  and 
a  girl  of  nineteen,  he  determines  to  warn  them  of  Darnell's  character, 
although  he  knows  they  are  Darnell's  cousins.  In  his  endeavor  to  do 
this  he  falls  in  love  with  the  girl,  whom  Darnell  also  loves,  and  in  the 
end  Darnell  kills  himself  and  they  are  married.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
other  prominent  personages  in  the  story,  and  there  are  enough  compli- 
cations to  keep  the  reader  interested  to  the  end.  There  are  two  or  three 
descriptions  of  battles,  which  are  quite  good,  and  the  characters  are 
all  distinctly  and  cleverly  drawn.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  £1  Co.;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Hygiene  of  the  Vocal  Organs,"  by  Morell  Mackenzie,  M.D., 
Lond. .  is  a  practical  handbook  for  speakers  and  singers.  The  writer 
describes  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs  at  considerable  length  ;  de- 
scribes the  singing  voice,  its  range,  mechanism,  etc.,  and  gives  the  ob- 
.  servalions  of  professional  singers  on  the  subject ;  devotes  a  long  chapter 
to  the  training  of  the  singing  voice,  and  another  to  the  care  of  the 
formed  voice;  and  has  a  chapter  on  special  hygiene  for  singers.  The 
speaking  voice  is  then  discussed  in  the  same  way  ;  the  various  kinds  of 
speaking  voices  are  classified,  defects  and  difficulties  are  described,  and 
methods  of  treatment  to  effect  a  cure  are  laid  out,  the  several  methods 
of  training  the  speaking  voice  are  described  and  discussed,  and  hygienic 
rules  for  speakers  are  given;  and,  finally,  in  an  appendix  are  tables 
showing  the  shape  of  the  glottis  and  condition  of  the  vocal  chords 
during  singing  in  twenty-five  males  and  twenty-five  females.  Dr.  Mac- 
kenzie has  had  a  wide  experience  during  his  twenty-five  years'  practice 
in  London,  and  his  book,  now  in  the  second  edition,  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  the  subject.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co..  New  York; 
for  sale  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 


Publications  in  Verse. 
"  Maice  Thy  Way  Mine"  is  the  title  of  a  small  volume  of  poems  by 
George  Klingle.  They  are  all  chort,  and  of  a  religious  or  semi-mystical 
tone.  There  is  a  wide  variety  in  the  form  of  versification,  and  an  occa- 
sional straining  for  rhyme  or  rhythm.  The  book  is  a  pretty  one  ;  it  is  a 
i6mo,  on  fine  laid  paper,  with  wide  margins,  uncut  leaves,  and  bound 
in  a  parchment-paper  cover,  on  which  is  a  photo-etching  of  a  famous 
religious  painting.  Published  by  White,  Stokes  &  Allen,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  $i, 

A  third  edition  of  William  Cullen  Bryant's  "  Library  of  Poetry  and 
Song  "  has  been  published  as  a  memorial  edition.  The  work  has  now 
grown  from  a  single  volume  to  two  large  ones  of  over  five  hundred 
pages  each,  containing  some  two  thousand  selections  from  over  six  hun- 
dred English  and  American  poets.  The  same  division  into  groups,  as 
Poems  of  the  Affections,  of  Religion,  of  Nature.  Humorous  Poetry,  is 
preserved;  but  numerous  additions  have  been  made  to  each  group,  and 
a  new  department  has  been  added — a  collection  of  references  to  quota- 
tions has  been  added  to  each  group,  making  thirteen  thousand  brief 
quotations  in  all.  This  volume  also  contains  a  sketch,  biographical  and 
critical,  of  William  Cullen  Bryant,  by  General  lames  Grant  Wilson  ; 
nearly  two  score  fac-similes  of  autograph  manuscripts ;  and  steel  por- 
traits of  Longfellow  and  Bryant,  and  twenty-four  wood-cuts  of  the  poets' 
homes  and  fanciful  sketches.  This  work,  which  in  its  earlier  editions 
reached  a  sale  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  copies,  is  the  most  popular 
of  the  a  .hologies;  it  contains  the  best  things  of  seven  hundred  volumes, 
a  library  in  itself.     There  are  three  systems  of  indexes  used:  of 


authors  and  titles  of  the  poems ;  of  first  lines  of  the  poems ;  and  of  the 
quotations.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert,  New  York;  lor 
sale  by  A.  Roman,  120  Sutter  Street. 

"  The  Humorous  Poetry  of  the  English  Language,"  edited  by  lames  ; 
Parton,  has  been  republished  from  the  edition  of  1856.  The  title  is 
now  a  misnomer,  !or  we  find  no  change  from  the  lormer  edition — in  fact, 
it  is  printed  Irom  the  old  stereotype  plates.  During  the  thirty  yeais 
which  have  passed  since  the  volume  first  appe.  red,  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  humorous  poems  01  a  high  order  ot  merit  have  appeared — we 
need  only  mention  among  ma-  y  others  the  satire^  and  ballads  of  W.  S. 
Gilbert  in  England  and  Bret  Harte's  amusing  verses  in  America,  both  ' 
of  which  are  entirely  unrepresented.  Still  the  volume  remains  a  good  : 
collection  ;  the  list  of  authors  ranges  Irom  Chaucer  and  the  unknown 
ballad  writers  who  provided  the  substance  of  Bishop  Percy's  "  Reliques," 
down  to  Praed,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Saxe,  and  a  number  of  unknown 
writers  in  Punch-.  I  here  are  narratives,  satires,  parodies,  epigrams,  and 
all  the  forms  of  versification  which  wit  has  clothed  itself  in,  and  all  are 
arranged  admirably  under  various  headings;  a  table  of  contents,  and  a 
catalogue  of  sources  arranged  alphabetically  according  to  the  names  of 
writers  and  publications,  to  which  are  appended  biographical,  biblio- 
graphic, and  anecdotic  notes.  A  dozen  portraits  of  the  authors  whose 
works  are  used  are  interspersed  through  the  text.  But  the  volume,  as 
a  whole,  only  shows  the  necessity  lor  either  a  new  edition  or  a  new 
anthology  ol  humorous  verse.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  A.  L.   Bancroft  &  Co.  ;  price,  $175. 

"November,"  the  twelfth  and  last  of  Mr.  Oscar  Fay  Adams's 
Through  the  Year  with  the  Poets  Scries,  has  been  published.  The  ed- 
itor has  included  in  this  volume  verses  on  the  Inoian  summer  and  the 
closing  of  the  year,  as  they  have  been  observed  and  interpreted  by  the 
English  and  American  poets;  and  there  are  several  original  contribu- 
tions— viz  ,  "  Indian  Summer,"  by  Samuel  Longfellow  ;  "  Indian  Sum- 
mer," by  Frank  Dempster  Sherman;  "Summer's  Visit  to  Autumn,"  by 
W.  M.  Fullerton;  "Winter  to  Autumn,"  by  A.  B  Saxton  ;  "A  No- 
vember Grave,'  by  J.  B.  Kenyon ;  "In  November,'  by  Bliss  Carman; 
and  "  The  Midnight  ol  the  Year,"  by  Ernest  Whitnev.  The  series  of 
which  this  is  the  concluding  voiume  is  an  excellent  anthoogy  of  the 
year ;  the  selections  of  authors  range  through  the  list  of  English  and 
American  poets,  from  Chaucer  down,  and  ii  there  seems  10  be  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  newer  writers,  it  is  because  the  more  famous  writers 
have  not  written  so  much  that  is  exactly  fitted  to  this  series— and  much 
good  matter  was  unavailable  on  account  of  existing  copyright.  But  the 
editor  has  done  his  work  well ;  in  the  seventeen  hundred  poems  which 
comprise  the  series  there  is  scarcely  one  which  is  not  worthy  ol  its  place. 
Each  volume  is  provided  with  a  table  of  contents,  a  list  of  authors,  with 
place  and  date  of  birth  and  death  (it  not  living),  an  index  of  subjects, 
and  an  index  ot  first  lines  ;  and  in  this  last  volume  is  a  complete  index 
to  the  series,  arranged  alphabetically  by  authors'  names,  with  the  title 
of  poems  beneath,  with  references  to  volume  and  page.  They  arep  ain- 
ly  but  well  printed,  with  gilt  tops,  and  lound  in  a  tasteful  cloth  cover. 
Published  by  D.  Lothrop&Co.,  Boston;  lor  sale  by  the  booksellers; 
price,  75  cents  per  volume. 


STORYETTES. 


Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 


Among  the  regulations  of  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation,  drawn 
up  by  two  lawyers,  is  a  section  which  was  written,  accepted,  and  now 
stands  thus:  "  And  the  said  proprietors  shall  meet  annutlly  on  the  first 
Tuesday  of  June,  providing  the  =ame  does  not  fal.  on  Sunday."  Per- 
sons living  at  a  distance  must  not  suppose  that  Tuesdays  fall  on  Sun- 
days any  oftener  in  Boston  than  they  do  elsewhere. 


Some  Magazines. 
The  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  December  appears  as  a  Christ- 
mas double  number.  Its  fiontispiece  is  a  fine  study  ol  a  head  by  Alma- 
Tadema,  beautifully  engraved  by  Lacour.  There  are  eight  more  lull- 
page  engravings,  and  fiuy-five  other  illustrations  ;  among  them  one  by 
Du  Maurier,  and  twenty  by  Hugh  Thomson.  Among  the  literary 
teatures  of  the  issue  is  a  poem  by  Swinburne. 

In  American  Art  for  December  the  frontispiece  is  a  photogravure  of 
a  flower  piece  by  Abbott  Graves;  there  i?  a  fuil-page  portrait  head  of  J 
A.  McNeil  Whistler,  by  M.  Paul  R*jon,  the  great  French  etcher,  a 
full-page  engraving  by  Jeungling  of  a  picture  by  Shirlaw,  a  full-page 
figure  by  Walter  L.  Taylor,  a  portrait  head  01  the  father  of  J.  A.  McN. 
Whistler,  a  caricature  of  the  same  artist  by  PelJigrine.  the  London  art- 
ist, and  reproductions  of  three  of  his  etchings.  There  are  many  smaller 
illustrations. 

In  the  Overland  Monthly  for  December  Leonard  Kip  has  three  chap- 
ters 01  anew  serial,  entitled  "The  Puntacooset  Country."  "Some 
Reminiscences  of  Early  Trinity"  is  a  paper  by  T.  E.  Jones;  Warren 
Olney  discusses  "  The  Present  Status  of  the  Irrigation  Problem,"  and 
W.  J.  Corbet,  M.  P.,  contributes  a  lengthy  paper  entitled  "  Is  Ireland 
a  Nation?"  In  fiction  there  are  "Jonas  Lee,"  by  P.  L.  Sternbergh  ; 
the  continuation  of  Louise  Palmer  Heaven's  "  Chata  and  Chinita"; 
and  the  conclusion  ol  "  In  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country,"  by  S.  N.  Sher- 
idan Jr.     The  book  reviews  and  departments  are  excellent,  as  usual. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  for  January  has  as  a  frontispiece  "  Pandora's 
Box,"  which  is  a  striking  study  in  sanguine.  Mr.  Charles  de  Kay's 
"  Movements  in  American  Art  "  deals  particularly  with  the  collection  of 
Mr.  Thomas  B.  Clarke.  This  gentleman  devotes  his  time  to  the  col- 
lection of  American  paintings  exclusively.  Reproductions  are  given 
through  the  text  of  this  article  of  paintings  by  F.  S.  Church,  Thomas 
Eakins,  H.  Siddons  Mowbray,  and  Gilbert  Gaul.  This  paper  is  fol- 
lowed by  one  on  "English  Decorative  Needlework,"  copiously  illus- 
trated with  examples  of  this  art  The  first  paper  on  "  The  Paris  of  the 
Revolution"  is  interesting,  and  contains  a  number  of  striking  illustra- 
tions. "  Some  Portraits  of  Mrs.  Siddons"  by  famous  painters  illus- 
trate the  text  of  E.  Barrington  Nash.  In  the  series  of  papers  on  "The 
Romance  ol  Art "  we  are  given  the  story  of  Van  I  >yck  at  the  Court  of 
Charles  I.  There  is  a  variety  of  other  articles,  and  the  number  is  an 
excellent  one. 

The  event  of  the  month  in  literary  and  publishing  circles  has  been 
the  appearance  of  Scribner's  Magazine.  The  new-comer  has  made  a 
most  favorable  impression.  The  cover  is  severely  simple,  but  was  se- 
lected after  a  number  of  experiments  ;  it  is  striking  in  its  appearance, 
which  is  probably  what  the  publishers  desire.  The  magazine  is  printed 
on  thick,  white  opaque  paper;  from  cover  to  cover  the  same  quality  is 
used — it  is  not  varied  for  texts  and  cuts,  as  is  done  in  Harper's  and  the 
Century.  Throughout  the  entire  number  the  illustrations  are  subordi- 
nated, and  made  accessory  to  the  text.  It  does  not  follow  from  this, 
however,  that  they  are  slighted;  they  are  well  drawn,  well  engraved, 
and  well  printed,  and  there  are  some  sixty-odd  in  this  number.  The 
openiDg  article  is  a  paper  by  the  Hon.  E.  B.  Washburne,  sometime 
American  Minister  to  France.  It  is  entitled  ' '  Reminiscences  of  the  Siege 
and  Commune  of  Paris,"  and  is  illustrated  with  portraits  of  Gambetta, 
Jules  Favre,  Jules  Simon,  Garnier- Pages,  and  others,  together  with  lac- 
similes  of  documents,  sketches  of  places,  incidents,  etc.  This  paper 
relates  "how  in  a  few  brief  hours  of  a  Sabbath-day  I  had  seen  a 
dynasty  fall  and  a  republic  proclaimed,  and  all  without  the  shedding  of 
one  drop  of  blood. "  Mr.  Washburne  says  that  "if  the  emperor  had 
been  left  to  himself,  war  would  have  been  averted,"  while  he  is  quite 
sure  that  "hisheartwas  never  in  the  venture."  Another  reminiscent 
article  is  "Glimpses  at  the  Diaries  of  Gouverneur  Morris,"  by  Annie 
Carey  Morris.  The  matter  is  taken  from  unpublished  diaries,  and  re- 
lates to  the  Paris  of  the  time  of  the  first  French  revolution.  The 
paper  is  extremely  interesting  ;  it  is  personal  and  realistic  to  a  de- 
gree. From  some  of  the  gossip  it  contains,  it  would  seem  that 
Madame  de  Stael  was  an  enthusiastic  coquette,  not  disinclined  to 
make  the  first  advances,  and  that  her  husband  was  gloomily  aware  of 
this  fact,  and  wore  his  horns  with  an  ill  grace.  The  fiction  of  the  num- 
ber includes  two  serials— "Seth's  Brother's  Wife,"  by  Harold  Frederics, 
and  "The  Story  of  a  New  York  House,"  by  H.  C.  Bunner,  poet, 
prosateur,  and  editor  of  Puck.  The  scene  of  the  latter  is  laid  in  New 
York,  in  1807,  and  the  story  promises  to  be  interesting.  There  are  two 
short  stories — "A  Yioiin  Obligato,"  by  Margaret  Crosly,  and  "In 
Mexico,"  by  Thomas  Janvier."  The  second  is  a  well-WTitten  and  very 
striking  story,  though  a  sombre  one,  with  a  most  tragic  climax.  Arti- 
cles of  a  more  weighty  character  are  "Our  Defenseless  Coasis."  by 
Captain  F.  V  Greene;  "The  Babylonian  Seals,"  bv  Witli-im  Hayes 
Ward,  and  "  Socialism,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker.  Captain  Green's  arti- 
cle is  a  very  solid  and  thoughtful  one.  The  poetry  of  the  number  is, 
"  In  a  Copy  of  the  Lyrical  Poems  by  Robert  Herrick,"  by  Austin  Dob- 
son  ;  "The  New  Near."  by  Maybury  Flemming  ;  and  "Sonnets  in 
Shadow,"  by  Arlo  Bates.  As  a  whole,  the  number  is  an  excellent  one, 
and  must  come  fully  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  most  critical.  Mr. 
E.  L.  Burlingame,  by  the  way.  is  the  editor.  From  the  number  of  ad- 
vancements— sixty-seven  pages — it  is  evident  that  the  magazine  is  a 
financial  as  well  as  a  literary  success. 


A  man  who  made  his  money  in  the  butchering  business,  and  whose 
ancestors  were  honest  and  unpretentious  people  with  a  slaughterhouse 
in  Brooklyn,  forced  himself  into  Mrs  John  Bigelnw's  circle,  and  began 
to  talk  ol  the  eminent  superiority  of  his  folk.  He  was  superb  in  his 
disdain  for  common  people.  "Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Bigelow,  "a  butcher 
ought  to  be  a  good  judge  of  the  blood."     The  man  collapsed. 

The  young  men  attending-  the  Harvard  Medical  School  have  a  pre- 
judice against  the  female  students,  one  of  whom  is  Miss  Annie  Cope- 
land,  of  Bridgewater.  They  called  her  to  attend  a  case  of  iraciure  of 
a  leg.  The  patient  was  a  man  fifty  years  old,  and  when  the  lady  ex- 
posed the  damaged  member  she  tound  it  to  be  a  broken  wooden  leg. 
She  sent  for  hammer  and  nails,  made  substantial  repairs,  and  charged 
twenty-five  dollars,  the  collection  of  which  she  enforced  by  the  aid  of  a 
constable. 

A  pleasing  spectable  was  seen  at  Delmonico's  cafe  last  week,  says 
Town  Topics.  Two  gilded  youths,  irreproachably  dressed,  entered  and 
ordered  dinner.  Th-y  had  evidently  been  to  two  or  three  "teas,"  and 
been  drinking  something  stronger  than  "  tea."  O-  e  of  them  imbibed 
much  champagne,  and  rapidly  got  paralyzed  ;  both  were,  however,  per- 
fectly quiet.  Dinner  progressed,  and  at  its  termination  the  waiter  placed 
cigars  on  the  table  on  a  silver  salver.  The  vinous  youth  watched  them 
with  interest,  and  then  slowly  lifted  his  fork,  transfixed  a  cigar,  placed  it 
on  his  plate,  and  solemnly  cut  it  up.  He  then  took  a  piece,  and  placed 
it  in  his  mouth,  and,  after  tasting  it.  ejected  it.  and  was  heard  to  mnr- 
|  mur,   "Waiter,  the  sausages  ared— d  bad." 

Among  other  peculiarities  of  Dennis,  the  critic,  was  his  intolerance 
of  punning;  such  insurmountable  antipathy  did  he  en-eruin  toward 
this  species  ot  wit  that  he  would  quit  the  company  where  puns  were 
made.  One  night,  at  Button's,  Steele  was  desirous  of  excluding  Den- 
nis from  a  party  he  wished  to  make,  but  which  he  couM  not  conveniently 
manage,  Dennis  being  at  t  at  time  in  the  coffee  room.  Whi'e  he  was 
at  a  loss  how  to  get  rid  of  him,  he  observed  Rowe  sitting  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  box  to  Dennis,  and  asked  the  latter,  "What  is  the 
matter  with  you?  "  "  What  do  you  mean  hy  the  question?  "  inquired 
the  critic.  To  which  the  other  replied  :  "  You  appeared  to  me  like  an 
angry  waterman,  for  you  look  one  wav  and  Rowe  another."  The  effect 
of  this  pun  was  successful,  and  the  criuc  left  the  room,  execrating  all 
puns  and  punsters. 

♦ 

Rufus  Choate  was  constantly  throwing  off  apparently  careless  utter- 
ances which  held  the  germs  of  genius.  In  speaking  of  John  Quincy 
Adams's  relentlessness  as  a  debater.  lie  said  :  "  He  had  an  instinct  for 
the  jugular  vein  and  the  carotid  artery  as  unerring  as  that  of  any  car- 
nivorous animal."  Of  a  lawyer  who  was  as  contentious  as  he  was  dull- 
witted,  he  declared :  "He  is  a  bull-dog  with  confused  ideas."  The 
court  once  demanded  that  he  should  find  a  precedent  for  a  course  of 
action  he  had  proposed.  "  I  will  look,  your  honor,"  he  returned,  with 
his  peculiar  courtesv  of  manner,  "  and  endeavor  to  find  a  precedent,  if 
you  require  it.  though  it  seems  to  be  a  pity  that  the  court  should  lose 
the  honor  of  being  the  first  to  establish  so  just  a  rule."  Of  an  ugly 
artist  who  had  painted  a  portrait  of  himself,  he  declared  :  "  It  is  a.  fla- 
grant likeness."  His  casual  criticisms  were  full  of  meaning,  After 
looking  through  a  volume  of  "Poetry  of  the  East."  he  said:  "The 
Oriental  seems  to  be  amply  competent  to  metaphysics,  wonderfully 
competent  to  poetry,  scarcely  competent  to  \irtue,  and  utterly  incompe- 
tent to  liberty." 


Some  of  the  anecdotes  told  about  Senator  Camden's  absent-minded- 
ness are  amusimg.  The  day  before  his  daughter  was  married  to  a 
young  lieutenant  in  the  army,  Mr.  Camden  was  sitting  at  his  desk  writ- 
ing. The  lieutenant  came  in  and  spoke  to  him,  and  Senator  Camden 
conversed  with  him  for  a  moment  and  the  young  man  bowed  himself  out 
Mr.  Camden  turned  to  a  brother  senator  and  said:  " I  have  seen  that 
young  man  before;  do  vou  know  who  he  is?"  "  Yes."  was  the  answer  ; 
"he  is  the  young  man  who  is  to  marry  your  daughter  to-morrow. "  An- 
other time  the  senator  received  and  accepted  an  invitation  to  a  dinner 
at  the  house  of  Senator  Gibson.  A  few  days  afterward  he  found  lying 
on  his  desk  the  invitation  to  the  dinner.  ' '  See  here,  Frank."  he  said  to 
his  private  secretary,  "here  isan  invitation  to  Gibson's  dinner.  I  must 
go  right  up  there  and  apologize  to  the  senator  for  not  attending.  I  for- 
got all  about  it."  "But,  senator,"  said  the  private  secretary,  "you 
went  to  that  dinner.  Don't  you  remember  I  got  the  carriage  and  saw 
you  off?  "  "  Why,  yes,"  exclaimed  the  senator,  "  I  remember  now.  I 
was  there.  I  am  glad  you  mentioned  it.  I  would  have  made  a  bad 
blunder. " 


The  14th  of  July,  the  national  holiday  of  France,  was  celebrated  two 
years  ago  in  Yokohama  with  appropriate  festivities.  The  French  col- 
ony had  picnics,  dinners,  etc. ,  and  at  night  a  concert.  There  were 
three  French  singers  of  the  Cafe  Chantant  variety,  the  remnant  of  a 
troupe  that  had  broken  up  at  that  place,  who.  assisted  by  two  Messrs. 
X.,  young  Frenchmen,  contrived  to  make  up  a  programme  of  sufficient 
length.  At  the  close  of  the  performance  one  of  the  aforesaid  amateurs 
stepped  forward  and  invited  the  audience  to  adjourn  to  the  Club  Hotel, 
and  wind  up  the  day  with  a  dance.  The  three  female  performers  being 
prepared  for  this  announcement  reached  the  hotel  first  and  took  up 
prominent  positions  in  the  ball-room.  The  few  ladies  who  availed 
themselves  of  the  invitation  when  they  saw  them  turned  and  went  home. 
Quite  a  number  of  gentlemen,  however,  remained,  and  as  the  demoi- 
selles were  far  from  punctilious,  the  ball  soon  degenerated  into  some- 
thing similar  to  the  Mabille.  and  gayety  waxed  fast  and  furious.  All 
things  must  end,  however,  and  about  three  A.  M  it  became  evident  that 
the  affair  was  reaching  its  climax.  A  young  Frenchman,  who  was  uni- 
versally known  as  the  "  infant,"  had  ordered  a  supper  and  invited  a  few 
choice  guests  to  meet  the  charming  ladies,  the  belles  of  the  ball.  The 
two  Messrs.  X.  had  also  ordered  a  collation  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
ladies  themselves  were  by  this  time  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  where  they 
went ;  consequently  the  whole  discussion  lay  between  young  X.  and  the 
"infant"  This  was  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination  by  young  X. 
giving  the  "  infant  "  a  blow  which  blackened  both  eyes  and  rolled  him 
over  in  a  corner  helpless.  Young  X.,  wild  with  drink,  began  striking 
at  everything  and  everybody.  The  venerable  X.,  his  father,  was  brought 
forward  to  pacify  him,  and  he  in  turn  caught  a  "  hot  one"  that  finished 
Ivm  in  one  round  and  produced  tableau  one.  All  the  surrounding 
Frenchmen  struck  attitudes  expressive  of  horror  and  murmured  one  to 
another  in  hushed  voices:  " //  a  frappt\jon  pere"  ["He  struck  his 
father!  "]  The  "  infant,"  who  had  been  neglected  and  unnoticed  in  his 
corner,  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  exclaimed:  "  Je  suis  satisfait ;  il  a 
frappi son  pere."  The  old  man  was  assisted  to  his  feet  and  then  began 
tableau  two.  in  which,  with  blood  streaming  from  his  nose  from  his  son's 
mighty  fist,  and  with  both  hands  lifted  to  heaven,  he  formally  cursed 
and  renounced  his  son  forever.  The  Frenchmen  all  struck  appropriate 
attitudes  expressive  of  sympathy  for  the  father  and  horror  at  the  action 
of  the  son.  who  fell  on  his  knees  and  with  tears  streaming  down  his  face 
e\plnined  that  he  had  not  recognized  his  father  and  did  repent  him 
deeplv.  This  brought  about  tableau  three — reconciliation  ;  father  and 
son  in  each  other's  arms  and  kissing  each  other  frequently  and  passion- 
alely,  and  the  chorus  roundabout  shaking  hands  with  each  other  and  in 
other  ways  indicating  their  satisfaction  at  the  t'-rnunation  of  the  affair. 
The  two  suppers  were  brought  to  the  same  rooms,  the  three  females, 
already  too  lull  for  utterance,  were  toasted  and  the  curtain  fell  on  a 
scene  of  wild  revelry  in  which  father  and  son  received  congratulations 
all  around  from  a  circle  of  maudlin  Iriends. 


Apkil  27,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Here  is  a  remarkable  specimen  of  readiness  at 
tributed  to  an  Irish  rector  :  A  "  fish-jolter  "  called  at 
the  rectory  one  day  with  fish  for  sale.  "  What  have 
you  to-day  ?"  *'  Sole  and  plaice,  your  reverence  ; 
the  finest  iver  swum  the  say."  Rector  (after  examin- 
ing them  for  some  time) — "Damn  your  sole,  leave 
the  plaice."  It  would  not  be  easy  to  get  a  belter 
specimen  of  a  double  pun  than  this. 

In  a  town  up  North  (says  the  Globe- Democrat)  an 
ex-judge  is  cashier  of  a  bank.  One  day  recently  he 
refused  to  cash  a  check  offered  by  a  stranger.  "  The 
check  is  all  right,"  he  said,  "but  the  evidence  you 
offer  in  identifying  yourself  as  the  person  to  whose 
order  it  is  drawn  is  scarcely  sufficient."  "I've 
known  you  to  hang  a  man  on  less  evidence,  judge," 
was  the  stranger's  response.  "  Quite  likely,"  replied 
the  ex-judgc  ;  "but  when  it  comes  to  letting  go  of 
cold  cash,  we  have  to  be  careful," 


In  "Scenes  Through  the  Battle  Smoke"  is  the 
following  example  of  ill-chosen  eulogy  :  A  mission- 
ary in  India  was  shot,  as  he  sat  in  his  veranda  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening,  by  his  own  chowkeydar,  or 
watchman,  whether  intentionally  or  by  accident  will 
never  be  known.  Near  a  public  road  stands  his 
solitary  grave.  On  the  stone  at  the  head  is  the  in- 
scription : 

Sacred 

To  the  Memory 

of  the 

Rev. Sonnenthal. 

He  translated  the  Scriptures  into  the  Afghan  tongue,  and 
was  shot  by  his  own  chowkeydar. 

Well  done,  thou  good  and  faithful  servant. 


A  good  story  is  told  of  M.  Taine.  Max  Miiller,  it 
is  said,  went  to  the  dining-room  of  a  hotel  in  Oxford, 
and  there  saw  Taine  sitting  with  a  dish  of  roast  beef 
and  vast  quantities  of  buttered  toast.  The  learned 
German  was  surprised  at  the  combination,  and  at 
the  large  quantities  of  the  toast.  "  Is  that  a  French 
dish?"  he  asked.  "  No,"  said  Taine;  "but  they 
keep  on  bringing  it  to  me,  in  spite  of  all  I  can  say  to 
the  contrary."  "  What  did  you  ask  for  ?  "  observed 
his  friend.  "  Why,"  replied  Taine,  "  I  keep  telling 
them  to  bring  potlertos,  and  each  time  they  bring 
me  a  fresh  dish  of  toast."  M.  T?ine"s  pronuncia- 
tion of  "potatoes"  was  so  much  like  "buttered 
toast"  that  the  astonished  waiter  could  not  be 
blamed. 

*  Perhaps  thtj  wittiest  of  Sheridan's  i-n'Tts  was  de- 
livered, as  it  seemed,  offhand  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. He  said  that  Dundas  resorted  to  his  mem- 
ory for  his  jokes  and  to  his  imagination  for  his 
facts.  Unfortunately  for  the  extempore  reputation  of 
this  jest,  it  is  found  set  down  in  Sheridan's  note- 
book years  before.  He  jots  down  the  happy 
thought,  "He  employs  his  fancy  for  bis  narrative 
and  keeps  his  recollection  for  his  wit."  Later  on, 
he  expands  this  into,  "When  he  makes  his  jokes 
you  applaud  the  accuracy  of  his  memory,  and  'tis 
only  when  he  states  his  facts  that  you  admire  the 
flights  of  his  imagination."  After  this  he  uses  the 
idea  to  the  confusion  of  Michael  Kelly,  a  com- 
poser of  music  who  had  been  a  wine-merchant. 
"  You  will  now  import  your  music  and  compose 
your  wine."  Finally,  he  lets  it  off  with  a  bang  in 
the  House  of  Commons. 


In  Boston  (says  Art  in  Advertising)  lives  a  gen- 
tleman whose  name   the   whole  country   has  been 

made  familiar  with  in  advertisements  of  " 's  $0 

shoe."     Now,  this  gentleman  belongs  to  the  Boston 

Club,    an    organization   having    among    its 

members  another  man  of  the  same  name,  but  differ- 
ing from  him  in  this  respect,  that  his  aristocratic  ten- 
dencies considerably  exceed  his  financial  strength — 
so  much  so,  in  fact,  that  every  month  his  name  ap- 
peared on  the  bulletin-board  as  posted  for  dues,  etc. 
This  very  much  provoked  the  moneyed  man,  whose 
friends  lost  no  opportunity  of  twitting  him  on  the 
fact  that  he  was  behind  in  his  payments  ;  and  so  he 
wrote  to  the  gentleman  really  at  fault  to  this  effect : 
"  I  am  tired  of  seeing-  my  name  displayed  all  over 
the  bulletin-board,  and  will  give  you  choice  of  one 
of  two  things  :  you  must  either  resign  from  the 
club  or  allow  me  to  pay  your  dues  every  month." 
To  which  our  swell  friend  replied  :  "  I  am  tired  of 
seeing  my  name  displayed  all  over  the  country  on  $0 


shoes,  and  will  give  you  one  of  two  things  to  choose 
from  :  you  can  either  resign  from  the  club  or  go  to 
h 1." 

Not  long  before  his  death,  Bamum  summoned  his 
lawyer  to  the  side  of  the  couch  where  he  was  lying. 
"  I  am  very  much  worried,"  he  said,  "  about  a  cer- 
tain matter,  and  I  want  to  consult  you.  My  neigh- 
bor keeps  peacocks.  Now,  suppose  some  of  them 
should  fly  over  into  my  yard — which  they  are  doing 
all  the  time — and  lay  some  eggs  here.  Would  those 
eggs  belong  to  me,  or  could  my  neighbor  compel 
me  to  give  them  up  ? "  The  lawyer,  having  duly 
scratched  his  head,  answered  :  "  Well,  Mr.  Barnum, 
I  must  take  time  to  look  into  this  matter.  But  the 
best  thing  for  you  to  do  would  be  to  keep  the  eggs 
and  let  your  neighbor  sue  for  their  possession.  In 
that  way  your  rights  would  be  determined,  and  we 
should  have  a  very  valuable  test  case."  "Well," 
said  Barnum,  "  while  you  are  looking  into  the  mat- 
ter, will  you  find  out  how  it  would  be  if  the  eggs 
were  laid  by  peahens  ?  "  The  lawyer  swore  softly  to 
himself,  but  never  made  any  investigation. 


The  following  anecdotes  are  told  in  the  Illustrated 
American  of  Mr.  John  Stetson,  the  Malaprop  in 
trousers.  Once,  when  Modjeska  was  playing  at  the 
Globe,  she  required  a  bier  to  lie  upon  in  one  of  her 
scenes,  and  sent  to  Manager  Stetson  stating  that 
she  wanted  a  bier.  "Wants  a  beer,  does  she?" 
said  Stetson  ;  "  well,  she  can  want  and  be  blowed. 
I  ain't  providing  beer  for  these  furrin  players. 
Tell  her  she  can't  have  it."  The  messenger  re- 
turned to  Modjeska  with  Stetson's  message.  The 
countess  was  furious.  "  Go  to  Mr.  Stetson,"  she 
said,  "and  tell  him  unless  I  have  a  bier  I  will  not 
go  on  in  the  next  act."  The  messenger  duly  re- 
peated the  message.  "She  won't,  won't  she?" 
screamed  Stetson;  "well,  we'll  see  if  she  won't. 
That's  the  way  with  these  furriners  ;  they  always 
want  beer,  beer,  beer."  Then,  as  if  relenting,  he 
took  fifty  cents  from  his  pocket  and  said,  with  a 
deep  sigh  :  "I  suppose  I'll  have  to  let  her  have  it. 
Here,  go  and  get  her  a  gallon."  It  is  needless  to 
say  the  countess  got  her  bier. 

Another  story  may  appropriately  be  divided  into 
three  acts,  viz.: 

ACT  1. 

Manager  Stetson  (in  a  towering  rage,  appearing 
before  a  new  drop-curtain  for  the  Globe  Theatre) — 
Who  painted  that  drop-curtain  ? 

Assistant  (facetiously) — Michael  Angelo. 

Stetson — Discharge  him  at  once. 
ACT  11. 

Jones  (of  the  press,  to  J.  H.  Haverly,  rival  mana- 
ger}— Did  you  hear  that  last  story  of  Stetson? 

Haverly — No  ;  what  is  it  ?  " 

Jones — (Repeats  as  above). 

Haverly  (with  a  forced  and  uncertain  laugh) — Oh, 
I  see  !     There  ain't  no  such  person. 
ACT  in. 

Jones — Stetson,  did  you  hear  that  joke  on  Hav- 
erly? 

Stetson — No  ;  what  is  it  ? 

Jones — Well,  you  know  I  told  him  about  your 
wanting  to  discharge  Michael  Angelo,  and  he  pre- 
tended to  understand  the  joke,  and  said:  "Oh,  I 
see  !     There  ain't  no  such  person." 

Stetson  ( after  an  embarrassed  pause) — Oh  !  ha,  ha  ! 
Yes,  he  ought  to  have  said  there  wam't  no  such 
person. 

Cramps  of  tiie  Muscles  Cured. 

John  I.  Wood,  of  Stratford,  Ont.,  was  cured  of  cramps  in 
the  legs  by  wearing  Ailcock's  Porous  Plasteks.  Mr. 
Wood  says : 

"  Some  three  months  ago  I  was  taken  very  sick  with  severe 
pain  in  the  small  of  my  back  over  the  kidneys.  The  pain 
was  excruciating.  I  applied  an  Allcock's  Pokous  Plaster 
over  the  affected  region  and  had  relief  almost  within  an  hour. 
At  the  same  lime,  in  conjunction  with  tills  trouble.  I  had  very 
great  nervous  disturbance,  affecting  my  legs  with  cramps  so 
1  could  scarcely  sleep.  Meeting  with  such  success  with  my 
back  I  applied  a  plaster  under  the  knee  on  each  leg,  and  in 
three  days  was  completely  cured,  and  have  never  been 
troubled  in  either  way  since." 


ISCOTTS 

Fmulsion 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 

Hypophosphites 

Of  Lime  and  Soda. 

There  are  emulsions   and  emulsions,  ! 
and  there  is  still   much  skimmed  mille 
which  masquerades   as   cream.     Try  as 
thejf  will  many  manufacturers  cannot  j 
so  disguise  their  cod  liver  oil  as  to  make  j 
it -palatable  to  scnsiti\>e.  stomachs.  Scott's  S 
Emulsion  of  PURE  NORWEGIAN  COD 
LIVER  OIL,  combined  with  Hypopho*-  , 
phites  is  almost   as   palatable    as    milk.  , 
Eor  this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  fact  \ 
of  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the  Hypo-  \ 
phosphites,  Physicians   frequently    pre-  \ 
scribe  it  in  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION,         ( 

SCROFULA,    BRONCHITIS    and        j 
CHRONIC  COUGH  or  SEVERE  COLD. 
<  All  Druggists  sell  it,  but  be  sitre  yon  get  ) 
\  the  genuine,  as  there  arepoor  imitations.  \ 


It  is  safe  to  say  that  anything  which  has 
real  merit,  for  which  there  is  a  need  or 
want,  or  for  which  a  want  can  be  created, 
and  which  sells  at  a  reasonable  price,  can 
be  Drofiubly  advertised  in  the  newspapers. 
-  Ayer. 

Whatever  a  purchaser  can  possibly  want 
that  is  rich  and  fine  as  well  as  what  is  useful 
and  cheap,  he  expects  to  find  described  for 
him  in  the  paper.— Philadelphia  Tunes. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  j   UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 

A    Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and   most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  beingr  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 

1ST  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN   T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  Sat   Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIF OKNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital ..S3, 000, OOO  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Eveon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Xremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Havings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealaud;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Ereraen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGD  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus »5,600,0O0 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tkvis,   Presid=nt;     no.  J.  Valentine,    *~io--?res't. 
Lciind    Sianiord,    Charles    Crocker,    J.   C.    Fargo,    Oliver 
Eldridge,  Charles  Fargo,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  C.  F.  Crocker. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager,   * 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


ant  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  I,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  orer  everything). .      278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT...: J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  ,857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manasrer 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Br   vnan  Streets, 

a   o'clock  P.  MC,  for 

VOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamer;  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Saturday,  April  25 

Belgic  -. Wednesday,  May  2l> 

Oceanic Saturday,  June  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  ai 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74.  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets.  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacifii 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
C.KO.  H.  Rke,  Traffic  Manager.  


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Sail  Juau Friday,  April  24,  at  12  1*1. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco.  Cham- 
pcrico.  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Thursday,  May  7,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking... Tuesday.  June  2,  at  3  P.  IH. 
City  or  Rio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or,  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  1-  irsi  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

JOHN  M.  DOW,  Acting  General  Agent. 
Gao.  H.  Rich,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO.   ' 


'.30   A. 
'.30  A. 


:.oo  M. 

LOOP, 

3 -00   P. 


,.oo  P. 
t-3°  P- 
^30  P. 


From  April  4,    1891 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose . . . 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
I  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 
\      first-class  locally f 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. .. 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa .    

(  Niles,  San  Jose-,  Stockton,  lone,  | 
<      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  \ 

(      ville,  and  Red  BlufiT. ) 

f  Los  Angeles  Egress,  Fresno,  1 
■j  Bakersfield,  Mojave,  and  East,  r 
(.     Santa  Barbara  and  Los  Angeles.  J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

{Sunset  Route— Adanlic  Express.A 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  >. 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
and  East J 

Martinez,  Vallejo,  and  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Lathrop  and  Stockton 

j  Sacramento,    Knight's    Tending,  V 

1      and  MarysviHc  via  Davis f 

Niles  and  Livermore. . .   . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jo;e 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

(  Central  Atlantic   Express,  Ogden  ) 

j.     and  East f 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  ■ 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J 


1. 15  p. 
7-15  C 
6.45  A. 
6.15  p. 
6.15  p. 


945  a. 

8.45  P. 

9-45  a. 
9-45  A- 
11. 15  A. 

IO.15  A. 

*    8.4SA. 

7  45  a. 
t     6-15  P. 

12.15  P- 
t     8.45  P- 

IO.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.15  J 

2-45 
4-45 


1  j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New- 
-j      ark,  San  Jose,  Los  Galos,  Boul- 

(      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz 

{  Newark,    Centreville,   San    Jose", 

<  Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 
{      Santa  Cruz 

:  (  Centreville,  San   Jose,  Almaden. 

<  .    Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 
(      Santa  Cruz 

1 J  Centreville,    San  Jose1,   and  Los 
l(     Gatos 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


4.20  p. 
5.20  P. 
6.30  p. 


{San  Jose,  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres'j 
Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  |  ; 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  | 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  J>-i 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  ! 
Luis  Obispo),  and  principal  i 
Way  Stations /  | 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations > 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo j 

i  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way )  j 

t     Stations J 

?San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 

J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  I    * 

)      Grove,     and     principal    Way  f      IO°5  A- 

^    stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ....  *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations i       9 .03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

'  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )    ■ 


,6.30  p. 


3.00  p. 


5.05  p. 


Stations  . 


.  I 


7.30  p. 


a  for  1  lornrng 

i  SatJ"  ■'  .-  S  ni  :; 


r  lor  s'.ten'.oon. 


septet*. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,   1891,  and  un- 
til further   notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael  :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.3ft  3.30, 

5,05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m,;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  L'ays—  6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,    ir. 40  a.  ft.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.    m.;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  3. 10,  9.40,  n.to 

a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40.  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days-  6.;o, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2-°5'  4-°5.  5-?5  P.  ».;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.0;  a.  m.; 

1I.35.  2.05,  4-05.  5-3o.  6-SO  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco, 


Week 
Davs. 


7-4°  a. 
3.30  p. 
5-°S  p- 


OO    A. 

9.30  A. 


7.4O   A. 
3-3°   P- 


7.40    A.    M. 

3.30  P.    M 


7.40    A.    M.  8.00    A. 

5  OS  P.    m.  5.00  P. 


8.0O    A. 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


IO.4O  A.  M.  8.50A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M  10.30  A.  M. 
7-25  P-  M.     6.IO  P.  M. 


Petal  uma 
and 
Santn  Rosa. 
Fulton, 
Windsor,       ' 
Healdsburg,  '10.30A.  M. 

Litton  Springs,    7.25P.M.    6.10P.M. 
Goverdale, 
and  Way 
Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


GuemevDle. 


7.25  P.M. 


7.25  P.  M.  IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 


Sonoma        i^4oa.«,    8.50A.M. 
and  6.05  p.  m.    6  top.  m. 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40 
3-30  : 


,    M.  8.O0    I 
M.  5.00    1 


Sebastopol.     10.40  \.  M,  10.^0  a 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
\$\  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Baitlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vi,  hy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Canto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westpon,  UsaJ,  Hydesvule, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturday  to  ■ Mon. bvs,  to 
Petaluma,  Si. 50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  #2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
?3-4o;  to  Cloverdale,  J?4-So;  t'  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
J6.75  ;  to  Sebastopol,  £2-7  u>  '  Kiemeville,  $3.75  ;  U  So- 
noma, $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  Si. 80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $x  ;  to  Santa  l-.js",  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.»s; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  U'  *..,  $4.50  to  Hopland,  S3.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  Si. 80  ;  t  u&nevuli  £.1.50;  to  Sonoma,  $1  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  Si. 20. 

H.  C.  WHITIM     'Jeneral  Manager. 
PETER  J..M. .OLA        I    '  and  Ikt.  Aet. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Mrttgolhery  Street,  ar.d  3  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska 
q  a.  M..  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  ji,  April   15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Hay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a,  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa>  ports, 
c-  >■  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
omy  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  M 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  N'jw 
Street.     GOODALL.  PERKINS  &  CO. 

Market  Street.  5*u  Fr. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


April  27,  18 


wKi* 


Those  people  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  re- 
cover from  witnessing  the  performance  of  "The 
Water  Queen,"  ought  to  consider  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  a  charmed  life.  To  make  sure  of  this, 
however,  they  had  better  go  and  see  "  Kajanka," 
and  if  they  still  remain  blithe  and  gay  and  gamesome 
as  of  yore,  they  may  safely  look  upon  themselves  as 
a  superior  article  to  the  general  run  of  mankind. 

"  Kajanka  "  is  a  "  magnificent  Parisian  spectacle," 
which  comes  high  at  a  dollar.  When  the  curtain 
first  rises  upon  its  wonders,  total  darkness  is  discov- 
ered. Presently  a  disk  of  red  light  breaks  the  gloom, 
and  in  the  middle  of  this  disk  faint  outlines  of  a  fig- 
ure, clad  in  red  tights  and  glittering  brazen  scales, 
gradually  appear.  This  is  Beelzebub,  occupied  in 
baying  the  moon  it  would  seem,  for  the  red  disk  in 
which  he  stands  can  be  no  other  than  that  great 
luminary. 

Beelzebub,  in  this  particular  instance,  is  a  female, 
and  standing  upright  in  the  moon,  flourishing  a 
three-pronged  trident,  she  makes  her  plaint  on  the 
subject  of  her  son,  who  has  been  reft  from  her  and 
is  just  now  dwelling  in  rather  confined  quarters 
under  the  shrine  of  the  idol  Kajanka.  Beelzebub, 
of  course,  is  a  spirit  of  evil,  though  all  she  does  to 
manifest  her  diabolical  wickedness  is  to  attempt  to 
find  her  son  and  give  into  his  hands  a  large  square 
of  glass — which  looks  more  like  a  good-sized  paper- 
weight than  anything  else — which  is  a  talisman  that 
gives  to  the  possessor  happiness,  long  life,  joy,  and 
many  other  good  gifts,  as  is  the  way  with  talismans. 

Beelzebub's  deadly  rival  is  the  gcod  fairy  Electra, 
who  wears  a  pink  skirt,  looped  up  with  silver  fringes, 
and  carries  a  wand  surmounted  by  a  star.  Electra 
is  Beelzebub's  direct  antithesis  in  every  way — she  is 
blonde,  with  a  golden  Psyche-twist,  while  Beelzebub 
is  brunette,  as  befits  a  power  of  darkness.  She  has 
a  soprano  voice  of  a  rather  frail  calibre,  while  Beelze- 
bub lias  a  contralto  of  the  deepest  dye.  She  lives 
in  realms  of  light,  decorated  with  tinsel,  while  Beelze- 
bub lives  appa  ently  in  the  moon,  removing  every 
now  and  then  iToin  that  retired  spot  to. the  cHfil .  rfi.il 
seclusion  of  grave-yards.  Electra's  dazzling  realms 
of  light  are  peopled  by  light  coryphees  in  black, 
accordion -plaited  skirts,  who  while  the  happy  hours 
away  with  dances  and  songs,  in  neither  of  which  do 
they  regard  such  trifles  as  time  or  tune.  Beelzebub 
has  but  few  retainers,  and  these  have  an  uncom- 
fortable way  of  hiding  in  tombs  and  under  tables, 
and  then  leaping  out  with  lit  torches  afpassers-by. 

In  her  youth,  Beelzebub  married  a  radiant  mortal, 
a  king,  the  issue  of  their  union  being  the  boy 
Zamello,  who  is  at  present  living  under  the  shrine. 
Electra,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  maiden  lady,  who 
looks  scornfully  upon  marriage  as  a  frivolity  to  be 
discouraged.  Electra  disapproves  of  Beelzebub  on 
general  principles.  She  does  not  appear  to  like  the 
devotion  Beelzebub  feels  for  her  son.  She  considers 
the  maternal  instinct  a  thing  to  be  put  down  with 
vigorous  severity,  and  so  directs  her  own  efforts 
and  those  of  her  minions  to  the  total  subjection  of 
her  rival  and  Zamello.  Eventually  she  is  successful, 
but,  before  she  reaches  that  happy  goal,  she  insti- 
tutes the  revels  in  the  tinseled  grotto.  Waving  her 
wand,  she  cries,  "Let  the  dancers  make  merry," 
and  eight  black-robed  coryphees  spring  on  the  stage. 

The  Mariposa  dancers  gambol  nimbly  about  the 
stage,  indulging  in  graceful  kicks,  quite  as  acrobatic 
as  the  celebrated  kick  that  the  Pope's  mule  cher- 
ished for  seven  years.  The  Mariposa  dancers  are 
more  athletic  than  graceful.  The  "muse  of  the 
many  twinkling  feet "  has  not  inspired  them.  They 
do  not  keep  time,  they  are  not  light  on  their  feet, 
and  they  are  muscular  rather  than  lithe.  They  have 
been  sent  on  to  dance  before  they  were  sufficiently 
expert,  and  this  great  art,  as  all  others,  requires 
long  and  arduous  training  before  its  devotees  are 
fitted  to  practice  it.  The  stage-manager  of  the 
modern  spectacular  performances  does  not  seem  to 
think  so.  He  sends  on  the  boards  untrained  bal- 
lerinas, who  are  more  fitted  to  appear,  as  Dixey  did, 
as  the  hind  legs  of  a  heifer,  than  to  figure  in  the 
front  row  of  a  ballet  as  skilled  and  practiced 
dancers. 

The  Mariposa  dancers,  however,  are  useful  as 
showing,  by  contpfei,  how  accomplished,  how  fin- 
ished, how  charra-ng  is  Mile.  Bertoto's  perform- 
ance. It  would  be  difficult  to  say  what  Mile.  Ber- 
toto's age  is.  Stage  children  are  very  deceptive. 
One  always  remembers  the  Infant  Prodigy  in 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  who  was  kept  small  by  a 
diet  of  brandy.  Mile.  Bertoto  looks  from  ten  to 
twelve,  but  she  dances  as  though  the  experience  of 
Taglioni  were  hers,  and  the  blood  of  Cerito  beat  in 
her  veins.  Whatever  is  her  age,  she  is  a 
by  right  of  birth  and  talent  and  training.  She  has 
'"the  restless  spirit  in  her   feet"  that   makes  them 


answer  to  the  rhythm  of  the  music,  as  the  strings  of 
a  harp  respond  to  the  touch  of  a  practiced  hand. 

The  talent  is  inborn,  not  to  be  acquired.  People 
are  born  dancers,  as  they  are  born  singers  and  mes- 
merists. Training  is  necessary  to  strengthen  and 
make  flexible  the  muscles  of  the  body,  as  training  is 
necessary  to  give  the  singer  control  of  her  great 
voice.  But  you  can  no  more  make  a  dancer  bv 
training  than  you  can  a  prima  donna.  The  raw 
material  must  be  there — sometimes  to  let  itsf  If  be 
shaped  and  subdued  by  cultivation,  sometimes  to 
submit  to  it  impatiently,  and,  the  beat  of  the  music 
calling,  to  cast  away  the  restrictions  of  training  and 
plunge  into  the  exaltation  of  the  dance,  with  the 
spontaneity  of  one  who  was  created  a  dancer  by 
nature. 

About  the  talent  of  the  real  dancer  there  is  some- 
thing of  mystery.  A  pulse  beats  in  her  feet  that 
gives  her  a  mystic  grace  awarded  to  no  other.  In 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  music  she  finds  woven  paces 
that  no  other  eye  can  see.  With  a  weird  intuition,  in- 
comprehensible to  herself,  she  is  able  to  interpret 
into  movement  the  secret  spirit  of  the  melody,  to 
give  form  and  color  to  the  composer's  fantasies,  richer 
and  more  beautiful  than  any  he  had  ever  dreamed 
of.  The  gift  has  come  to  her  from  what  unknown 
sources,  through  what  unimagined  intricacies  of 
heredity !  Hundreds  have  come  and  gone,  each 
adding  his  quota  to  this  talent  which  breaks  into 
actual  life  in  her.  For  a  fleeting  moment  on  the 
stage  she  seems  to  live  in  a  world  separate  and 
apart,  and  to  be  inspired  in  her  wild  movement  bv 
the  same  spirit  that  inspired  Salome  when  she  danced 
off  John  the  Baptist's  head. 

Mile.  Bertoto  is  a  dancer  of  the  trained  variety. 
She  is  as  precise  in  her  movements  as  if  she  were  a 
piece  of  mechanism,  but  at  the  same  time  she  has 
dash  and  spontaneity.  It  is  a  joy  to  watch  this  little 
creature,  who  is  not  at  all  pretty,  who  has  thin,  bony 
arms  and  muscular  legs,  a  cast-iron  smile,  and  a 
funny  French  accent,  for  she  is  an  adept  at  her  art. 
She  dances  from  the  tips  of  her  toes  to  the  top  of 
her  head.  She  is  earned  away  by  the  exultation  of 
her  brilliant  pirouetting,  and  yet  is  trained  to  mind 
every  turn  of  her  fingers  and  jerk  of  her  head.  She 
is  at  home  here,  and  is  a  little  queen  in  this  her 
realm. 

Her  two  best  dances  were  the  Spanish  one  and  the 
sailor's  hornpipe.  The  Spanish  dance  was  delight- 
ful—  a  most  charming  piece  of  prim  coquetry. 
Every  step  was  as  exact  as  though  the  muscles  and 
nerves  which  directed  them  were  muscles  of  iron 
and  nerves  of  steel  moved  by  mechanism.  But 
there  was  originality,  too — originality  and  a  sort  of 
bizarre  recklessness.  The  signoiita,  with  her  black- 
lace  mantilla,  her  yellow  skirt,,  and  her  round  hat 
tufted  with  a  black  pompon,  danced  with  the  queer- 
est mixture  of  stiff  precision  and  dashing  vivacity, 
of  neat  accuracy  and  swaggering  diablerie.  Her 
sailor's  hornpipe  had  less  life  in  it,  but  was  abso- 
lutely faultless  in  the  exactness  with  which  it  was 
executed.  Her  training  seemed  to  have  rather  sub- 
dued native  talent,  but  her  vivacity,  her  joy  in  the 
quick,  sharp  movement,  shone  through  this  veneer 
and  made  the  performance  delightful. 

Outside  Mile.  Bertoto,  the  Martinis,  and  Ravel, 
there  is  not  much  in  the  performance.  Ravel  is  a 
very  clever  trick  performer  and  the  Martinis  are 
good  acrobats.  If  the  Mariposa  dancers  would  take 
some  lessons  from  Mile.  Bertoto,  it  would  benefit 
their  dancing  greatly.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Mafia  has  already  been  seized  upon  by  the 
dramatists.  James  O'Neill  has  secured  the  first  of 
their  productions,  and  will  produce  it  soon  under  the 
title  of  "The  Envoy." 

It  seems  to  be  pretty  well  settled  that  Hoyt  & 
Thomas  are  to  have  Palmer's  Theatre  in  New  York 
next  year  to  produce  their  farce  comedies,  one  after 
another,  all  through  the  winter. 

Sara  the  Kicker,  whose  audacity  and  agility  are 
not  forgotten  here,  was  married  recently  in  London 
to  a  wealthy  iron-merchant,  Charles  Slater  by  name. 
She  does  not  intend  to  retire  from  the  stage,  how- 
ever. 

Mr.  Crawford  has  withdrawn  his  action  against 
the  managers  of  the  Opera  at  Paris,  on  account 
of  M.  kichepin's  alleged  plagiarism  from  his 
"Zoroaster"  in  the  libretto  of  Massenet's  "  Le 
Mage." 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  all  four  of  the  leading 
female  singers  in  Her  Majesty's  Opera  Company, 
which  is  to  give  a  series  of  performances  in  London 
this  season  under  court  patronage,  are  Americans. 
They  are  Sibyl  Sanderson,  Emma  Eanies,  Albani, 
and  Zelie  de  Lussan.  They  have  all  been  decided 
successes  in  Paris,  too. 

At  the  theatres  next  week  :  Bernhardt  will  appear 
in  "Jeanne  d'Arc"  on  Sunday,  and  in  "Cleopatra" 
on  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  ;  "  Amina," 
which  was  produced  last  Thursday,  will  be  continued 
by  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company  ;  "Shenandoah"  will  ! 
begin   a  new   engagement  in   town;  "The   Upper  ' 
Hand"  and  "  Formosa"  will  be  played  ;  and  "  The  I 
County  Fair"  and  "  Kajanka"  will  be  continued. 

The  librettist  of  Massenet's  new  opera,  "  Le  | 
Mage,"  is  Jean  Richepin,  who  is  one  of  the  notable  ' 
literary  men  of  Paris.     He  has  always  claimed  de- 


scent from  gypsy  stock,  and  in  his  youth  he  wan- 
dered over  much  of  the  civilized  world  as  a  juggler 
and  wresiler.  Now  he  has  passed  his  fiftieth  year, 
and  is  quite  a  staid  family  man.  His  chief  remain- 
ing eccentricity  is  thus  described  by  a  recent  writer  : 
"  When  at  home,  Richepin  wears  a  flaininc  red  costume, 
which  is  ihe  only  thing  that  recalls  his  youthful  frolics;  this 
costume  is  composed  of  Turkish-satin  trousers,  a  crimson 
doublet,  attached  by  a  buckle  of  large  Venetian  ducats,  and 
a  sort  of  cape-coat,  covered  with  a  lot  of  little  f*old  buttons. 
This  suit,  together  with  the  red  Arab  boots  and  the  numerous 
rings  on  the  poet's  fingers,  suggests  an  Eastern  prince,  and 
the  compari-ion  is  strengthened  by  the  appearance  of  the  poet 
himself— tall  and  well-built,  with  a  lawny  skin,  black,  curly 
hair  and  beard,  and  piercing,  black  eyes." 

"  A  Dark  Secret "  was  produced  in  Vienna  recently 
in  the  face  of  unheard-of  obstacles.  The  great  tank 
act  required  an  actress  who  could  swim,  and  such 
an  accomplished  person  was  not  to  be  found  in  the 
Austrian  capital.  However,  they  sent  to  London 
and  secured  a  woman  who  could  both  swim  and  act 
in  German.  Then  the  fire  department  not  only  ruled 
the  steam-launch  out  of  the  regatta  because  of  the 
danger  of  an  explosion,  but  would  not  allow  a  fire  in 
the  building  to  warm  the  water  in  the  tank.  As  the 
temperature  of  water  in  Vienna  at  this  season  is  only 
about  four  degrees  above  freezing  point,  the  London 
actress  who  could  swim  and  act  in  German  came 
near  freezing  to  death.  As  may  be  imagined,  the 
play  did  not  make  a  long  run. 

Here  are  some  more  or  less  interesting  bits  of  in- 
formation about  Bernhardt  : 

Rosalie  Sarah  Bernhardt  was  bom  at  Paris  on  April  zi, 
1S44.  Her  mother,  a  musical  artist,  was  a  native  of  Berlin  ; 
her  father  was  a  young  lawyer  at  Havre.  Sarah  was  edu- 
cated in  a  convent  at  Versailles.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  Sarah 
was  admitted  to  the  classes  of  Provost  and  Samson.  In 
1862,  she  was  graduated  with  a  second  prize,  the  first  honor 
having  been  given  to  Mile.  Lloyd,  now  a  sociitaire  of  the 
Comedie-Francaise  and  the  wife  of  Vibert,  the  painter. 
Sarah  Bernhardt  made  her  debut  at  the  Francats.  One  day, 
she  boxed  the  ears  of  one  of  the  leading  women  of  the  com- 
pany and  had  to  retire. 

Her  love  for  her  son  Maurice  is  unbounded,  and  this  at- 
tachment is  fully  returned.  No  one  who  speaks  disparag- 
ingly of  his  mother's  private  life  is  forgiven  by  Maurice 
Bernhardt,  and  be  has  fought  several  duels  in  her  behalf. 
Rochefort  once  refused  to  fight  with  him,  however,  with  the 
pleasant  remark :  "  My  dear  boy,  I  can't  fight  you.  Neither 
you  nor  I  can  swear  that  I  am  not  your  father." 

While  in  New  York,  she  adopted  the  five-year-old  child  of 
her  foster-brother,  who  had  recently  died,  and  sent  the  little 
one  to  Paris  to  be  educated. 

"To  a  man  who  has  seen  Bernhardt  abroad,  it  is  rather 
amusing  to  hear  complaint  of  long  waits  between  the  acts," 
said  a  well-known  artist,  recently  ;  "  I  remember  seeing  her 
in  Florence  keep  an  audience  waiting  just  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  between  the  acts.  There  were  no  vigorous 
complaints  either,  because  every  one  consoled  himself  with 
the  remark,  '  Bernhardt  is  only  resting.'" 

Things  an  actress  noticed  at  a  Bernhardt  matinee :  "  How 
little  rouge  she  uses  !  Almost  none  on  the  cheeks.  Her  lips 
are  scarlet  and  thickly  painted,  and  her  eyes  heavily  lined. 
The  eyes  are  really  not  very  large.  She  either  does  not  mark 
her  eyebrows  at  all,  or  uses  a  pencil  on  them  that  exactly 
matches  her  hair.  Her  finger-nails  are  deeply  reddened,  es- 
pecially for  '  Cleopatra.'  For  that  rule  her  feet  are  gloved  ; 
that  is,  the  stockings  are  made  so  that  each  toe  is  fitted. 
Then  the  toes  are  reddened.  I  fancy,  too,  that  the  stockings 
are  padded  to  the  square  plumpness  of  the  natural  foot.  Did 
you  ever  notice  bow  she  uses  a  handkerchief?  It  is  rolled 
into  a  wad  jnd  she  seems  to  have  handkerchiefs  secreted  all 
over  the  stace.  Her  stage  '  maids '  (two  of  them  are  almost 
always  with  her  in  '  Cleopatra')  seem  to  have  a  supply  of  wads 
which  she  takes  from  them  as  she  needs  them  and  returns  most 
dexterously.  These  maids  also  attend  to  her  skirts,  making  her 
slides  from  couches  gracefully  possible,  and  freeing  herdainty 
sandaled  feet  when  the  soft  skirts  get  wound  about  them. 
Sarah  never  seems  t6  forget  herself.  I  have  seen  her  remove 
a  half-loosened  bracelet  and  hand  it  to  her  '  maid,'  when  the 
scene  in  'real  life'  would  have  rendered  her  oblivious  to 
jewelry.  Her  rings  are  chiefly  turquoise,  and  seem  to  be  an- 
tiques. She  is  by  no  means  'a  blaze  of  jewels,'  and  her 
gownsare  so  heavily  and  closely  embroidered  that  they  have 
anything  but  a  rich  or  striking  effect.  Nor  are  they 
wrapped  about  her  body  and  pinned  with  jewels.  They  are 
gowns  ;  that  is,  they  have  places  made  for  head  and  arms  to 
come  out.  The  wig  she  wears  is  very  much  like  the  wigs 
actresses  too  mature  for  juvenile  parts  so  often  put  on." 


FIRST  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH,  OAKLAND 

THREE  GRAND   CONCERTS, 

Children's    and    ladies'    Matinee,  Thursday. 
April  30th,  3.30  P.  M.|  Thursday  Even- 
ing,   April    30th  ;     Saturday 
Evening,  May  2d. 

Master    FRED   WILLIAMS 

SOPRANO  SOLO  BOY,  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  London, 

—  ASSISTED   BV     - 

MISS  FLORENCE  FLETCHER Violinist 

Mk.  CHARLES  A.  E.  HARRISS  (Montreal) Organist 

Boy  Choristers  of  St.   John's  Episcopal    Church,  "i 
Oakland,  and  otimchs. 


Rates  op  Admission.  — Main  floor,  seventv-five  cents; 
galleri.s,  fifty  cents;  children  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
twenty-five  cents.  Horace  A.  RudKIEUD,  Manager. 

Tickets  for  sale  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  music  store,  Oakland. 


METROPOLITAN    TEMPLE. 
THREE  SELECT  CONCERTS, 

Monday  Evening,  May  4th  ;  Thursday   Even- 
ing,   May    7th  ;    Matinee,    Saturday. 
g.SO  P.  M.,  May  9th. 

MENDELSSOHN  QUINTETTE  CLUB, 

Of  Boston, 

MARIE  BARNARD,  prima  donna. 

A  native  daughter  of  the  Colden  West. 
Prices.  — Reserved    seals,    Si.oo ;    admission,    50    cents; 
matinee,  50  cents.     Seats  on  sale  at  Sherman  &  Clay's  music 
store  on  and  after  May  1st. 


tivoli  opera  house. 

Keeling  IJkos Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evcningsand  I'ulil  Further  Notice 
l'lie   Latest    New    Hurlcsque  Comic  Opera, 

A.  M   I   X*T   A   ! 

liy    Itrunswick  and  Wink. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


—  The   finest  sachet    powder    is    Green 
baums  "  Lupinia."     12S  Post  St.  and  1204  Market 


—  Centemeki  Kid  Gloves  have  removed  t< 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Real  Estate  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oaklani 

EASTON,  ELDRIDCE  &  CO., 

G38  Market  Street,        -        San  Francisco. 

Special   Announcement1 

Grand  Auction  Sale 


THE  MOST  DESIRABLE  RESIDENCE  PROPERTY 


ALAMEDA ! 

SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY APEIL  25,  1S91 

At  2  o'clock  p.  M., 

ON    THE    GROUNDS, 

%   order  of  the   Trustees   of   the   Estate  of  PEDER 
SATHER,  Deceased, 

i%t%      MACNIFICENT All' 

JO  Residence  Lots  J 0 


Central    Avenue,   Grove    Street,    Tan  Buren 
Street,  High  Street. 

Only  one  block  from  Versailles  Avenue  Station  and  tvtt 
blocks  from  High  Street  Station  on  the  Narrow-Gauge  Rail 
road. 

extraordinary  terms. 

ONLY  ONE-FIFTH  CASH 

Balance  in  one,  two,  tliree,  and  four  equal 
yearly  payments,  with  interest  at  8  pel 
cent,  per  annum  on  deferred  payments,  pay. 
able  monthly. 

DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAT, 

Saturday,  April   25th',  at  2    P.  M 
ON  THE  GROUNDS. 

For  maps  and  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
460  and  463  Eighth  Street,  Oakland, 

Or  EASTON,  ELDR1DGE  &  CO.. 
638  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


WENDELL    EASTON. 


P.   B.  WILDE, 


[  *f«l  ESTATE  We»r^&BOlMM-AUCr»NtERS 


At  Auction ! 

DO    NOT    FORGET 

That  the    Best    Block  on  the  Magnificent 

PACIFIC  HEIGHTS 

—FRONTING 

Washington,  Clay,  BakeU  Lyon  Sts. 


WILL    BE    SOLD    ON 

Tuesday,  April  28th,  '91  i 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  at  Salesroom, 

638  BffarketrSt.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel  j 

AT  AUCTION! 


Q  Q  LARGE A  A 

JO    SUBDIVISIONS    JO 


Oct  Catalogue  and  examine  them. 

EASTON,  ELDRIDOE  &  CO., 
Auctioneer*), 
638  Market  Street.  San  Francisco. 


April  27,  1891. 


THE 


ARC  ON  AUT. 


Pacific  Heights 

UNSURPASSED   SITE! 
N.  E.    CORNER 

Broadway  &  Buchanan 

THREE    50-VARAS 

In  Sizes  to  Suit  Buyers. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  buy  a  lot 
on  Pacific  Heights,  with  a  view  of 
the  Bay,  the  Heads,  Tamalpais,  Al- 
catraz,  that  can  not  be  surpassed, 
should  go  and  see  these  lots. 

Apply  to        THOMAS  MA6EE, 
20  Montgomery  Street. 


IR£  MNGUISHE^ 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.  Agent, 

2&224  Market  St.  San  ^rancisco  C» 


CLARK'S 

FOLDING  BED 

— AND  - 

SECRETARY 

Combined. 
NO     SHAM- 


Folding 
Beds 

■H^  Of  every   de- 

^Ig"^  \  scription. 

Upholstery, 
Bedding, 


■  SB 


Woven  "Wire 
Mattresses, 


Supplies. 


Pacific  Spring  and  Mattress  Co, 

762  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


This   Label   is    on   the    Best  RIBBON  Made. 

LATEST  SHADES  AND  NEWEST  STYLES. 
Sold    by    dealers    In    fine    goods.      Manufactured    by 

JOSEPH  LOTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 


-  T«nai.'M.uij.i.ii:t'Jn-MJiiiu.i:mCT; 


!  MILLBRAE, 

{    jrffcApURE  \c" 

!      ->r^    35^^innK£i .MISSION  &9WSS 

sbich  rwi«res\ COUNTRY)  telephone 
;  wholesome  feeo  r""" 

5     HEALTHY  COWS  \ 


If  you  want  a  kit  of  the  fattest,  jniciest, 

MACKEREL 

Ton  ever  saw,  yoa  can  get  it  at 

S.  FOSTER   &  CO.'S, 

26  and  38  CALIFORNIA  STREET. 


OF  PEARLS! 


IToeveryladyintheworld.  We  Rive  yoa  $5  to 
I  $10  a  day, to  work  for  us  put  of  your  time^moiig 
yonrowtiBeii  Lighter,  more  profitable  and  respectable  than  can- 
vaariTiKforpap<-r3,  books  or  chromas,  Wc  positively  send  our 
great  treasure  packet,  n-nrthits  weight  in  gold,  cMi'.ai nine  oLL,aad 
tel][ngev.-ry]a<Lybowtoirr3=pft  Curt  unci  health  and  hflpril- 
IiC»».  S«nd6c,  toh"lppivp-",.n'j-.<ric.  Hundreds  of  kind  letters 
peering! n  upon  nsdnify  from  I  rvlv  t  rieud*.  Better  sen-1  6c.  to-day. 
GBEAT  SFA.MSU  JIEDH  XL.  CO.',  P.  U.  Box  91  g  Augusta,  Maine. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return,  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  care.  I  have  mads  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  stady.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  case3.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  HOOT,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

She — "  Does  he  come  from  an  old  family  ?  "  He 
— "  Yes  ;  his  grandmother  was  a  ballet  girl." — Life. 

Ah,  my  son,  you  do  not  know  the  anguish  of  be- 
ing cut  by  your  best  friend  till  you  begin  to  shave 
yourself. — Elmira  Gazette. 

"Did  you  ring  for  the  elevator-boy?"  "Yes." 
"  Where  is  he  now  ?"  "I  guess  he's  making  up  his 
mind  what  he'll  do  about  it." — Ex. 

A  disadvantage  of  having  three  heads:  Pluto— 
"  What's  the  row  out  at  the  gate  ?  "  Imp — "  Please, 
sir,  Cerberus  is  fighting  with  himself." — Life. 

Chicago  -woman — "  How  much  do  you  charge  for 
securing  a  divorce  ?  "  Chicago  lawyer — "  One  hunT 
dred  dollars,  ma'am  ;  or  six  for  five  hundred." — 
Judge. 

"  Is  your  musical  critic  in  ? "  asked  the  little 
woman.  "Yes,  madame,"  returned  the  editor; 
"  that  is  he,  over  by  the  window,  whistling  '  Annie 
Rooney ' !  " — Puck. 

A  widower  marries  his  dead  wife's  sister.  A  friend 
who  has  been  off  on  a  long  visit  returns,  and  meet- 
ing him,  asks  who  he  is  mourning  for.  "For — for 
— my  sister-in-law." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Maude  (severely) — "  Edna,  you  broke  seven  suc- 
cessive engagements  to  dance,  last  night."  Edna 
(sweetly) — "Yes,  my  dear,  but  1  made  an  engage- 
ment of  far  more  importance." — Munsey's. 

La  fiancie — "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  papa  is  speculat- 
ing so  heavily."  Le  fianci — "By  Jove!  It  is 
almost  criminal  for  a  man  to  speculate  with  money 
that  ought  to  be  saved  for  his  son-in-law." — Life. 

She — "  Don't  you  think  that  Miss  Simpson  is  too 
lovely  for  anything?"  He — "Well.  I  wouldn't  put 
it  as  strongly  as  that ;  but  I  don't  doubt  she's  a  well- 
meaning  girl  and  a  comfort  to  her  mother." — Har- 
vard Lampoon. 

"Young  man,"  said  the  good  man,  impressively, 
' '  if  you  keep  on  betting  on  horse- races,  do  you  know 
where  you  will  eventually  go  ?"  "Yes,  sir,"  replied 
the  youth  ;  "  if  luck  don't  change,  I'm  mighty  apt  to 
go  broke." — New  York  Recorder. 

Benevolent  old  lady — "I  wish  to  leave  all  my 
property  to  charity."  Lawyer — "Your  relatives 
might  break  the  will.  Why  not  give  the  property 
to  charity  at  once?"  Old  lady — "They'd  put  me 
in  a  lunatic  asylum." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  What  did  the  club  do  when  Chappie  was  caught 
cheating  at  cards?"  "Nothing.  They  said 
Chappie,  as  a  member  of  the  club,  must  be  a  gen- 
tleman ;  that  a  gentleman  would  not  cheat,  and  that, 
therefore,  Chappie  was  innocent." — fudge. 

She — "Now  promise  me,  Ralph,  that  you  won't 
go  to  drinking  just  because  I  have  refused  you."  He 
(despondently) — "  Decidedly  not.  I'll  have  to  swear 
off  for  three  months  to  get  even  on  the  flowers  and 
theatre-tickets  I've  wasted  on  you." — Munsey's. 

Charlie — "You  never  cared  for  me."  fenny — 
"  Why  did  I  marry  you,  then  ?"  Charlie — "  From 
motives  of  gratitude."  fenny — "  Gratitude  !  Grati- 
tude for  what?"  Charlie — "Gratitude  for  having 
made  you  your  only  proposal  of  marriage." — Ex. 

"  I  see,  fraulein,"  said  the  p-ofessor,  "that  my  re- 
marks on  the  ancient  Romans  do  not  interest  you." 
"Ah,  yes,"  replied  the  hostess,  wearily,  "pray  go 
on."  "No,"  said  the  professor,  kindly,  "I  shall 
change  the  subject.  We  will  now  consider  the 
ancient  Greeks." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

She—"  I  haven't  seen  you  for  five  years,  Mr. 
Barker.  How's  that  little  romance  of  yours  with 
Miss  Henderson  ?  "  Barker — "Miss  Henderson  is 
no  more."  She — "What?  Dead?"  Barker  — 
"No;  married. "  She — "Ha!  ha!  You  are  still 
friends,  though  ? "  Barker—"  No  ;  she  married 
me." — Life. 

New  reportei — "That  item  about  Colonel  Bour- 
bon being  murdered,  that  we  printed  this  morning, 
ain't  true.  He's  alive  and  well."  Editor — "And 
what  do  you  mean  by  coming  here  and  telling  me? 
The  Howler  has  a  character  for  veracity  that  must 
be  maintained.  Go  right  off  and  kill  him." — Phil- 
adelphia Times. 

"  My  poor  man,"  inquired  the  kind-hearted  gen- 
tleman, who  was  visiting  the  prison,  "  do  you  mind 
telling  me  what  brought  you  here?"  "  Well,  sir," 
answered  the  short-haired  man,  in  cell  No.  676  ;  "  it 
was  whisky."  "I  thought  so."  "Yes,"  said  the 
prisoner,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  "if  I  hadn't  been  drunk, 
you  bet  yer  life  they  never'd  a-ketched  me." — Chicago 
Tribune. 

At  a  watering-place  in  the  Pyrenees,  the  conver- 
sation at  table  turned  upon  a  wonderful  echo  to  be 
heard  some  distance  off  on  the  Franco-Spanish 
frontier.  "  It  is  astonishing,"  exclaimed  an  inhab- 
itant of  the  Garonne  ;  "  as  soon  as  you  have  spoken, 
you  hear  distinctly  the  voice  leap  from  rock  to  rock, 
from  precipice  to  precipice,  and  as  soon  as  it  has 
passed  the  frontier,  the  echo  assumes  a  Spanish  ac- 
cent."— Courier  du  Midi. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL.  DUCK-ALL,  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC -ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iso  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28;;-inch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with  Boiling  Milk. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150. 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of    San    Francisco,    State    of    California.     Department 
No. . 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
against  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California, 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ant's wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ant's habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Blattner,  Clerk. 

By  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.  O'KeePPE,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
Building. 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  i:. 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  thi 

GLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER    STREET, 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


-:-     HOTEL    PLEASAXTOX      -:- 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the_  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton. 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  Q»O&0/0  on  term  deposits;  and 
4Jt«\30  /0  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 

PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators*  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plantg, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


RUBBER 
HOSE   ! 


COTTON 
HOSE  ! 


Y\\v  ""COODYEAR'S 

w^Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 


R.  H.  PEASE,        )  , 
S.  M.  RUXYON,  F 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OP  RUBBER. 

s  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 5    ^n^SoET sl 


SEEDS 


TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Growers,  Importers,  and  Dealers  in 

TREES  AND  PLANTS,4,9asnad„4IJaSnac78seTe  st' 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  -be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "  A  Life  In- 
terest,"   "Maid,    Wife,    or   Widow,"   "Beaton's    Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."     By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "  A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"    "  Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 
"MISSING-A   YOUNG    GIRL."      By    Flor- 
ence  Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 
"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duchess, 


'  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 


author  of  "Phyllis," 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  will  contain  : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."     By  John 

Strange  Winder,  author  of   "  Booties'*  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  '*  Euttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  will  contain  : 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "  The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw"  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rud>anl  Kin- 
ling.  Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments.  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY.  213  Grant  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 

HEM  ME  &  LONG  Warerooms,^643  Polk  Sireet 


x»x-A-:rsro  go. 


Pianos  sold    on    Easy  Installment* 

Send    trtr    Tlln«tr»tw»l    r u tn1'>s-r<«> 


ti 


229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 


"With  our  famous   Fountain.     Perfect  action.     Always    ready.     Price    9 
and  np.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUII.DING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  ft  migltt  Itavt  been." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

—A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING— 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  niade  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled.         

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


23   ZE*OJST   ST. 


ffJtQffQkL 

fcWHION  TiR&S 
Overmah  Wheel  ce; 


EAGLESON'S 

Spring  Novelties 


NECK  DRESS, 

NEGLIGEE  SHIRTS, 
ITNDERAVEAR, 

BELTS,  SCARFS,  Etc. 

748  and  750  Market  Street. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  ana  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


IRON 

TURBINE 


THE   MOST 

Powerful  and  Durable 
Combination 

For  raising  water 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

WITH  5  and  8-INCH  STROKE. 


The  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines  have  for  the 
past  year  been  built  with  gears,  gearing  t/um  back,  making 
stroke  of  pump  long  and  comparatively  slow,  as  the  wheel 
makes  about  two  and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of 
the  pump.  In  this  construction  we  have  a  Mill  that  will  run 
in  light  wind,  and  we  are  able  to  use  to  advantage  "  s^eed," 
which  is  power,  without  injury  to  the  pump. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices,  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  31  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

T3FLTT     XT  I 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
S3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sta.,  S.  F. 


PET 


ARETLtE 

BEST, 

ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


DOVE    AUTOMATIC    INKSTANDS. 

The  most  economical  fountain  stands  in  the  world.  Save  ~5  per  cent,  of  ink.  Placed  on  trial. 
No  Evaporation,  Pure  Ink,  Always  Freeh,  Clean  Fingers,  Clean  Desk.  Prices  from  91.95. 
See  them.  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Agent,  333  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

UnsnrpaBsed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 


the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO.. 

Rochester,  N. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 
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San  Francisco  has  indulged  for  the  past  two  weeks  in 
ie  enjoyment  of  two  great  sensations.  "Best"  society  has 
een  charmed  by  witnessing  the  artistic  performance  of 
ie  greatest  tragedy  queen  who  walks  the  mimic  stage. 
Best"  society  has  been  carried  off  its  feet  and  lost  its 
alance  by  witnessing  the  truly  marvelous  acting  of  the 
tost  notoriously  bad  woman  who  flaunts  her  art  as  the  cover- 
>g  of  her  conduct.  The  well-dressed,  sugar-coated,  veneered 
pper  crust,  which  calls  itself  the  "  best "  society  because  it 
is  wealth,  has  been  entertained  by  Bernhardt.  The  better 
)ciety,  which  lies  below  the  sugared  surface,  has  been  en- 
iged  in  entertaining  the  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
ife,  his  son,  his  daughters,  his  friends,  and  Cabinet  officers, 
etween  the  two  exhibitions  we  have  passed  a  lively  week. 

0  the  latter,  our  boards  of  trade,  our  chambers  of  com- 
terce,  our  members  of  Congress — senators  and  representatives 

1  both  parties — our  merchants,  the  directors  of  our  great  in- 
ustrial  corporations,  our  mechanics  and  laboring  classes,  our 


school-teachers  and  school-children,  have  devoted  themselves 
to  seeing  and  being  seen  by  the  President,  and,  in  so  doing, 
have  honored  him  and  themselves. 

Our  "best"  society — the  artificial,  veneered,  well-dressed, 
well-mannered,  well-fed,  easy  class,  that  does  little  work — has 
expended  its  time  in  witnessing  the  drama  of  "  Cleopatra." 
This  most  voluptuous  and  unprincipled  Egyptian  queen  of  early 
history,  who  seduced  the  imperial  Anthony  from  the  observ- 
ance of  all  that  made  his  life  illustrious  and  his  career  honor- 
able, and  has  left  only  its  follies  to  be  perpetuated  by  the  his- 
torian, the  poet,  and  the  actor,  has  been  portrayed  upon  the 
mimic  stage  by  one  who  has  made  vulgar  all  that  distinguished 
the  career  of  this  lascivious  queen.  Scarcely  a  fit  production 
for  the  mimic  stage  ! 

We  are  not  so  much  an  admirer  of  the  mimic  art  as  to  ex- 
cuse it  when  it  represents  guilt  or  seeks  to  make  excuses  for  in- 
excusable crime.  We  have  no  patience  for  the  false  and 
absurd  aphorism  that  "  art  knows  no  sex."  It  is  seldom  used 
except  in  the  defense  of  lewd  women  in  the  display  of  artistic 
genius — never  for  the  virtuous  female.  There  is  no  reason 
why  the  application  of  this  aphorism  should  not  be  invoked 
for  the  defense  of  female  purity.  Mrs.  Hemans  and  Eliza- 
beth Barrett  Browning  may  be  representatives  of  the  divine 
art  of  poesy,  as  well  as  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  the  erotic  poet 
of  Wisconsin. 

"  Could  you  find  a  statue  or  work  of  sculptured  art  from 
pure  Parian  slab  more  worthy  of  admiration  if  chiseled  by 
the  stainless  hand  of  a  virgin,  or  a  wife  who  bore  her  mar- 
riage vows  as  pure  as  she  who  enjoyed  Caesar's  couch,  or  as 
honorably  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  ?  "  was  the  triumph- 
ant inquiry  of  one  who  defended  the  aphorism  we  denounce 
as  false,  to  which  we  replied  :  "  No  foul  hand  can  touch,  with 
tempered  steel,  the  marble  block  unless  it  leaves  upon  the 
work  of  art  it  creates  the  mark  of  its  defilement." 

The  renowned  sculptors  of  the  ancient,  mediaeval,  and 
modern  world  —  Praxiteles,  Michael  Angelo,  Canova,  and 
Thorwaldsen — have  not  been  rudely  jostled  by  the  weaker  sex, 
and,  in  these  later  days,  Mrs.  Hosmer  ranks  with  Vinnie  Rean. 

In  the  art  of  music  there  have  been  no  great  composers  of 
the  female  sex.  Mendelssohn,  Mozart,  Rubinstein,  and 
Beethoven  are  among  the  illustrious  names  who  have  made 
divine  the  art  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  days  of  its  ruder  infancy 
"  caused  the  forests  to  dance,  the  stones  to  weep,  tamed  the 
ferocious  breasts  of  barbarous  men,  and  charmed  away  the 
tenants  of  the  invisible  world,"  and  which  has  not  been  raised 
in  rank,  dignity,  or  purity  by  siren  songs  or  modem  operas 
sung  by  women  of  questionable  virtue. 

It  is  upon  the  mimic  stage  alone  that  female  genius  has 
made  great  achievements,  and  it  is  in  this  development  of  art 
more  than  any  other,  and  for  these  women  more  than  any 
other,  the  false  and  scandalous  aphorism  has  been  invoked 
that  "  art  knows  no  sex." 

The  names  of  Bracegirdle,  Oldfield,  Nell  Gwynne,  Peg 
Woffington,  Rachel,  Ada  Isaacs  Menken,  and  Lola  Montez 
have  been  better  preserved  by  the  scandals  that  surrounded 
their  lives  than  the  recollection  of  their  artistic  triumphs.  As 
with  these  distinguished  women  of  the  demi-monde,  so  will  it 
be  with  the  recollections  that  shall  survive  the  representation 
of  the  spectacular  dramas  that  have  been  produced  by  Bern- 
hardt. The  memory  of  her  visit  to  the  Cremorne,  the  spec- 
tacle of  a  slogging  match  produced  for  her  benefit,  the  ad- 
ventures with  her  dogs,  her  visit  to  Chinatown,  her  perform- 
ance in  a  Chinese  theatre,  and  all  the  eccentricities  and 
vagaries  of  her  exceptional  conduct,  as  indicated  by  her  visit 
to  questionable  slums,  will  survive  the  recollection  of  her 
acting  and  outlive  the  memory  of  her  genius,  and  disprove 
the  aphorism  that  "  art  knows  no  sex." 

If  the  incident  which  introduced  this  unspeakable  woman 
to  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  exclusive  of  Nob  Hill  mansions 
may  not  be  regarded  as  a  social  blunder,  arising  from  youth- 
ful indiscretion  and  ignorance  of  the  world,  it  must  be  viewed 
as  a  crime  against  all  the  rules  of  social  civilization. 

Athens  was  renowned  for  its  greatness,  the  valor  of  its 
men,  the  purity  and  virtue  of  its  women,  only  while  the  Lares 
and  Penates,  its  household  gods,  were  duly  honored.  Bar- 
barism   conquered    Rome  after   wealth  and   luxury  had  in- 


vaded its  army  and  corrupted  its  senate.  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, Tartars  and  Huns,  quickly  and  keenly  scented  the 
funeral  baked-meats  that  accompany  civilization,  expiring  from 
an  indulgence  in  luxurious  excesses.  Better  that  the  walls  of 
unchiseled  granite,  which  uphold  the  luxurious  Nob  Hill  man- 
sion where  Bernhardt  was  breakfasted,  should  be  niched  for 
cinerary  urns,  and  be  converted  into  a  columbarium  for  the 
preservation  of  the  ashes  of  dead  domestic  virtues,  than  that 
its  threshold  should  have  been  polluted  by  the  crossing  of 
this  artist,  who  guises  her  splendid  genius  under  the  false 
aphorism  that  an  artist  must  be  unsexed  for  the  delectation  of 
San  Francisco's  "  best "  society. 

With  this  sporadic  fit  of  criminal  forgetfulness,  which  has 
carried  the  class  that  calls  itself  "best"  off  its  feet  and  be- 
wildered its  brainless  head,  we  have  but  scant  patience ;  if 
the  Argonaut  shall  content  itself  with  criticising  only  the 
lowly  and  toiling  poor,  railing  at  them  because  they  are  big- 
oted, dissipated,  and  criminal,  because  they  do  not  always  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  reason  and  obey  the  laws  ;  if  we  have  not 
the  courage  to  criticise  the  faults  of  the  higher  class  that 
styles  itself  "  best,"  when  it  violates  the  rules  of  its  order  and 
imperils  the  good  name  of  our  city,  then  we  shall  have  earned 
for  our  journal  an  undeserved  name  for  courage,  and  no 
very  satisfactory  reason  can  be  advanced  why  its  career  should 
not  precipitately  terminate. 

Zenobia,  Queen  of  Palmyra,  Maria  Teresa  of  Austria,  Marie 
Antoinette  of  France,  Isabella  the  First,  Queen  of  Spain, 
Boadicea,  Queen  of  Britain,  Anne  Boleyn,  Victoria,  Queen  of 
England,  Elizabeth,  Empress  of  Germany,  and  Eugenie,  Em- 
press of  France,  may  contrast  favorably  their  virtuous  and 
honorable  lives  with  Queen  Catherine  of  Russia,  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  Josephine,  wife  of  the  first  Napoleon,  and  Cleopatra 
of  Egypt.  Fanny  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Jenny  Lind,  Mme. 
Vestris,  Taglioni,  Mrs.  Davenport,  and  Ellen  Tree  deserve 
mention  for  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  their  lives,  and  have 
done  more  to  elevate  the  mimic  and  terpsichorean  arts  than 
all  the  illustrious  of  the  demi-monde.  Courtesans  and  actresses 
of  the  ancient  time,  who  have  led  unchaste  lives,  whether  dis- 
tinguished in  art  or  literature,  have  not  elevated  the  pursuits 
to  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  ;  and  their  memories 
are  preserved  only  in  recollections  of  their  scandalous  and  ec- 
centric lives.  Praxiteles,  the  Greek  sculptor,  lives  in  his- 
tory by  reason  of  his  art,  while  Phryne,  the  courtesan  whom 
he  chiseled  from  the  marble  block,  is  only  remembered  on 
account  of  her  beautiful  form  having  been  rescued  from  ob- 
livion by  the  work  of  the  illustrious  sculptor. 

It  seems  to  be  entirely  unnecessary  that  we  should  be  rack- 
ing our  brains  to  contrast  virtuous  women  with  those  who 
have  lost  the  priceless  jewel.  The  purity  of  woman  is  the 
one  recognized  virtue  that  most  adorns  the  female  sex.  In  its 
defense  brave  men  risk  their  lives  ;  and  should  we  admit  that 
there  is  any  question  of  choice  between  the  lives  of  virtuous 
and  honored  women  and  of  those  of  unchaste  history,  we 
should  not  feel  ourselves  honored  in  the  discussion. 

If  the  dramatic  art  be  worth  preserving,  and  if  the  prac- 
tice of  the  mimic,  terpsichorean,  and  musical  professions  are 
deemed  to  be  elevating  to  society,  they  would  better  be  left 
under  the  control  of  virtuous  women  and  honorable  men  than 
to  be  practiced  by  such  adventurous  and  questionable  per- 
sons as  Mme.  Bernhardt  admits  herself  to  be  ;  and  if  the 
homes  of  our  best  citizens  shall  give  welcome  to  this 
accomplished  artist,  if  the  vestibulum  that  guards  our  homes 
and  hearths  shall  be  crossed  by  such  people  as  we  under- 
stand this  female  to  be,  then  fashionable  and  social  life 
must  be  compelled  to  admit  that  it  does  not  represent  the 
best  society.  Better  that  when  this  brilliant  genius  re- 
turns from  Australia  she  should  represent  the  virtuous  and 
tender  Ruth,  loving  daughter,  true  wife,  the  poor  gleaner, 
than  that  she  should  portray  the  vices  of  Theodora,  the  un- 
chaste Empress  of  Greece,  or  Cleopatra,  the  voluptuous  and 
sensuous  Queen  of  Egypt — better,  if  not  for  herself,  for  the 
morals  of  impressionable  females. 


It  is  understood  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Postmaster- 
General's  visit  to  San  Francisco  was  to  select  a  site  for  a  gen- 
eral post-office.    Our  personal  preference  for  the  erectioi 
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elegant  government  structure  would  be  in  the  block  bounded  by 
Union,  Fillmore,  Steiner,  and  Green  Streets.  It  commands  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  the  entrance  of 
the  Golden  Gate,  and  the  flower-covered  hills  of  Marin  and 
Contra  Costa  ;  and,  although  it  is  our  residence,  we  would 
sacrifice  it  to  the  general  government  and  consent  to  receive 
for  it  the  sum  of  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars,  the  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  a  site. 

But  rather  than  to  continue  longer  in  the  use  of  a  dilapi- 
dated and  ruined  post-office,  and  rather  than  purchase  the 
site  of  the  Jesuit  College,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  the  lots  on 
Second  and  Howard,  or  Eighth  and  Market,  or  the  spot  on 
Union  Square — all  of  which  are  held  at  prices  far  in  excess  of 
their  real  value- — we  would  recommend  Mr.  Wanamaker  to 
tear  down  the  old  post-office  and  custom  house,  and,  in  their 
place,  erect  an  edifice  sufficient  for  a  post-office  building. 
Across  Battery  Street,  the  old  Merchants'  Exchange,  cover- 
ing a  fifty-vara  lot  on  the  corner  of  Washington  Street,  can 
be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  when  no  longer  re- 
quired for  temporary  use,  could  be  remodeled  for  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts. 

This  is  the  true  place  for  the  erection  of  the  custom- 
house, and  if  Mr.  Wanamaker  will  take  pains  to  search  in 
the  records  of  the  department  he  will  find  a  petition,  contain- 
ing the  names  of  our  best  merchants  and  bankers,  asking 
that  the  post-office  be  builded  there  ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  nine-tenths  of  our  citizens,  who  are  not  interested  in  the 
sale  of  a  lot  to  the  government,  and  in  the  erection  of  a 
building  in  the  vicinity  where  the  post-office  is  to  be  located, 
would  approve  a  choice  of  this  locality. 

The  government  owns  the  entire  block  bounded  by  Wash- 
ington, Battery,  Jackson,  and  Sansome  Streets.  On  the  San- 
some  front  is  one  of  the  most  substantial  buildings  on  our 
coast.  It  is  four  stories  high,  and  its  walls  are  strong  enough 
to  raise  it  to  any  practical  height.  It  could  be  used  for  postal 
service  while  the  new  building  is  being  constructed.  The 
block  contains  six  fifty-vara  lots.  It  is  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  business  community.  It  is  more  convenient  for 
merchants  than  any  other  portion  of  town,  and  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  water-front,  where  all  the  commercial 
business  of  our  city  centres  and  the  distributing  point  from 
which  our  street-cars  depart  for  all  points  in  the  city.  The 
erection  of  a  costly  edifice  in  this  part  of  San  Francisco 
would  be  of  more  real  value  than  to  locate  it  in  any  other 
place. 

If  Mr.  Wanamaker  would  desire  to  please  all  our  people 
and  do  justice  to  the  government,  he  could  not  do  better  than 
to  choose  the  place  we  have  indicated. 


It  is  not  absolutely  certain  that  both  the  Blanco  Encalada 
and  the  Huascar  were  blown  up  by  torpedoes  fired  by  the 
Presidential  party  in  Chile  ;  there  appears  to  be  a  possibility 
that  the  latter  escaped  ;  but  of  the  destruction  of  the  former 
there  appears  to  be  no  question.  She  was  blown  up  by  a 
Whitehead  torpedo.  She  must  have  been  fired  upon  with 
good  aim,  for  the  Whitehead  submarine  destroyer  sometimes 
deflects  from  its  direction  under  the  surface.  But,  when  ex- 
ploded against  the  bottom  of  a  ship,  its  power  is  terrific,  and 
the  chances  are  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  crew  of  the  iron-clad 
escaped.  The  Blanco  was  an  English-built  ship,  seventeen 
years  old,  with  a  displacement  of  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred tons,  nine-inch  armor  at  the  water-line,  and  a  battery  of 
six  twelve-and-one-half-ton  guns  ;  she  was  serving  as  the  flag- 
ship of  the  Congressional  party. 

In  1879,  the  Blanco  engaged  in  battle  with  the  Peruvian 
monitor  Huascar.,  and  paralyzed  her  opponent  with  a  shot 
which  killed  the  admiral  and  destroyed  the  steering  gear. 
The  Chileans  thought  a  great  deal  of  her  in  consequence. 
The  other  ship,  whose  fate  is  still  uncertain,  the  Huascar,  was 
a  vessel  of  the  monitor  type,  built  in  England  for  the  Peru- 
vians just  at  the  close  of  our  Civil  War.  She  carried  two 
twelve-ton  guns  in  her  turret,  and  had  done  good  service  when 
she  encountered  the  Blanco.  At  that  time  she  was  sailed  by 
Admiral  Grau  of  the  Peruvian  navy,  and  it  was  observed  as  a 
curious  coincidence  that  her  chief  officer  was  the  son  of  a 
German,  while  the  commander  of  the  Blanco  was  the  son  of 
a  Scotchman.  After  her  surrender,  she  was  incorporated  into 
the  Chilean  navy,  and  carried  the  Chilean  flag  when  the  naval 
officers  of  Chile  cast  their  lot  with  the  party  that  is  endeavor- 
ing to  overthrow  President  Balmaceda.  She  carried  eight- 
inch  armor  on  her  turret,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  blockade 
ports  in  the  possession  of  the  Presidential  forces,  in  spite  of 
land  forts. 

These  two  vessels  (assuming  that  the  Huascar  shared  the 
fate  of  the  Blanco),  which  were  quite  available  for  service 
according  to  the  rules  of  modern  naval  warfare,  now  seem  to 
have  been  sent  to  the  bottom  with  all  hands  by  a  trumpery 
little  machine  some  sixteen  feet  long,  three  feet  in  diameter, 
and  loaded  at  one  end  with  dynamite,  at  the  other  end  with 
compressed  air.  The  little  destroyer  crept  under  the  surface 
of  the  waves  unseen,  struck  the  keel  of  the  ship  at  which  it 
was  aimed,  exploded  its  charge  by  the  concussion  of  a  dyna- 
mite cap,  and  wiped  out  the  navy  of  the  Congressional  party 


in  Chile.  That  explosion  is  said  by  Balmaceda's  friends  to 
be  decisive  of  the  pending  contest. 

If  any  such  consequences  can  flow  from  the  explosion  of 
a  few  pounds  of  giant  powder  under  a  ship's  bottom,  the 
question  will  occur  to  the  mind — what  is  the  use  of  spending 
millions  on  the  construction  of  vessels  which  can  be  blown 
into  air  at  an  expense  of  a  couple  of  hundred  dollars  ? 
What  happened  to  the  Blanco  Encalada  might  happen  to  the 
mightiest  iron-clads  of  foreign  navies.  What,  then,  is  the 
good  of  them  ?  At  one  time  it  was  fancied  that  steel  net- 
tings spread  round  a  ship-of-war  might  serve  as  guards 
against  torpedoes  ;  but  it  was  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
maneuver  vessels  so  hampered,  and  the  nettings  were 
abandoned.  Naval  science  knows  of  no  way  in  which  a 
torpedo  can  be  prevented  from  getting  under  the  bottom  of  a 
ship,  nor  from  exploding  when  it  gets  there. 

Yet  the  nations  continue  to  spend  millions  for  the  con- 
struction of  monstrous  iron-clads,  as  though  no  such  thing  as 
a  torpedo  had  ever  been  heard  of.  Great  Britain  proposes  to 
have  in  commission,  by  1894,  thirty  first-class  battle-ships, 
which  will  represent  an  investment  of  over  $100,000,000,  be- 
sides second  and  third-class  battle-ships  and  cruisers,  costing 
considerably  more  money.  France  has  in  commission  four- 
teen sea-going  armor-clads,  seven  central  battery  ships,  four 
turret-ships,  besides  a  swarm  of  cruisers  ;  the  whole  were 
valued  in  1888  at  502,000,000  francs  ;  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  the  navy  averages  205,000,000  francs.  Italy  has 
seventeen  first-class  battle-ships,  afloat  or  nearly  completed, 
and  twenty-one  second-class  battle-ships.  What  the  whole 
cost,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  Italia  and  the  Lcpanto  each 
cost  over  $5,000,000.  Even  the  United  States  has  twenty- 
three  armored  vessels  afloat,  building,  or  authorized  ;  an  idea' 
of  their  cost  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  Charles- 
ton, which  is  quite  a  small  craft,  cost  over  a  million. 

It  is  now  demonstrated  by  the  affair  in  Chile  that  if  all 
these  tremendous  vessels  of  war  could  be  collected  together, 
a  smart  engineer  could  blow  them  all  out  of  water,  one  after 
the  other,  as  fast  as  he  could  launch  his  torpedoes,  and  they 
would  be  helpless  to  protect  themselves  or  to  hinder  his  oper- 
ations. The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  spending  mill- 
ions in  setting  up  pins  to  be  bowled  down  again. 

There  were  times,  long  ago,  when  men-of-war  had  their 
uses.  There  is  still  a  lot  of  sentiment  afloat  about  the  gal- 
lant Jack  Tar  and  the  old  flag.  No  one  can  read  the  story 
of  the  passage  of  the  Mississippi  forts  without  a  quickening 
of  the  blood.  But  sentiment  comes  pretty  high  when  it 
yields  nothing  and  costs  millions  every  year,  wrung  out  of  the 
people  by  taxation.  As  to  the  use  of  navies,  it  is  quite  a 
long  while  since  they  had  any.  If  the  British  Inflexible,  or 
the  French  Courbet,  or  the  Italian  Lepanto  should  get  near 
enough  to  any  American  port  for  its  signals  to  be  visible,  a  little 
torpedo  would  creep  under  water  toward  it,  and,  all  at  once, 
there  would  be  a  flash,  a  roar,  and,  when  the  smoke  cleared 
away,  there  would  be  nothing  to  show  where  the  gallant 
ship  had  floated  but  a  few  chips  on  the  rolling  waves.  Even 
without  the  use  of  torpedoes,  no  iron-clad  afloat  could  live  for 
an  hour  after  she  had  been  struck  with  a  shell  from  a  hun- 
dred-ton gun.  A  single  shot  from  the  Blanco,  in  1879,  dis- 
abled the  Huascar ;  a  single  shot  from  the  guns  that  are  go- 
ing to  be  mounted  on  the  defenses  of  San  Francisco  would 
convert  the  decks  of  the  biggest  iron-clad  afloat  into  a 
shambles. 

In  Europe,  the  nations  are  building  navies  against  each 
other.  In  this  country,  we  are  making  believe.  Secretary 
after  secretary  of  the  navy  demands  millions  from  Congress 
to  rebuild  the  American  navy.  He  knows  that  the  ships  he 
proposes  to  build  will  not  be  worth  ninepence  when  they  are 
built,  and  that  his  real  object  is  to  furnish  work  to  working- 
men  who  will  vote  his  party  ticket.  We,  in  this  city,  made  a 
fuss  the  other  day  over  the  launch  of  the  Monterey.  When 
the  Monterey  is  completed,  fully  rigged,  and  equipped,  and 
supplied  with  her  armament,  she  will  not  be  worth  as  much  to 
the  country  as  a  schooner  which  plies  to  Puget  Sound  for 
lumber.  It  would  be  money  in  our  pockets  to  sell  her  to  the 
junk-shop  before  she  is  put  in  commission.  For,  when  she  is 
put  in  commission,  she  will  consume  the  labor  of  several  hun- 
dred men,  who  will  waste  their  time  and  lose  in  the  service 
any  usefulness  they  ever  possessed.  She,  and  others  like  her, 
consume  eight  thousand  able-bodied  men  who  might  be  pro- 
ducers and  serviceable  members  of  the  community  ;  whereas, 
under  the  uniform,  they  are  mere  idlers,  as  to  whom  the  only 
excuse  for  employing  them  as  food  for  powder  is  that  they 
speedily  become  unfit  for  any  other  use. 

The  world  appears  to  be  running  toward  combinations, 
consolidations,  syndicates,  and  trusts.  Cities  are  expanding 
their  boundaries  to  embrace  contiguous  localities  and  reorgan- 
ize upon  a  larger  scope  and  more  satisfactory  plan  ;  the  great 
railway  lines  of  the  country  are  combining  for  the  better  reg- 
ulation of  transportation  and  to  secure  less  friction  in  rates 
and  mutual  comity  ;  syndicates  of  immense  aggregate  wealth 
are  acquiring  possession  of  local  enterprises  and  particular  in- 
terests of  great  value  ;  and,  although  attacked  in  law,  trusts 


are  organized,  nevertheless,  for  the  possession,  control,  ai 
management  of  undertakings  of  a  similar  character  agre 
ably  to  the  chosen  system.  The  scheme  is  broached  to  e 
tend  the  lines  of  New  York  city  beyond  Manhattan  lslan 
so  as  to  include  within  the  boundaries  the  cities  of  Brookh 
and  Williamsburg,  and  the  neighboring  towns  and  adjace 
country  of  Long  Island,  with  the  country  north  of  the  ci 
now  a  portion  of  Westchester  County,  embracing  Yonke 
White  Plains,  and  other  townships,  and  Staten  Island  to  t 
south.  This  contemplated  scheme  would  make  New  York 
city  of  about  three  millions  of  people,  the  most  populous  ci 
of  the  world  except  London,  and  destined  to  surpass  that  gre 
metropolis  in  course  of  time.  Other  bridges  will  span  t 
East  River  from  New  York  to  Brooklyn  and  Williamsbui 
the  Hudson  will  be  tunneled  across  into  New  Jersey.  H 
boken  and  Jersey  City  are  already  residence  adjuncts 
New  York,  and  during  the  coming  century  it  is  not  unreasc 
able  to  assume  that  the  total  population  will  be  more  th 
doubled. 

There  is  a  consolidation  scheme  in  Oregon,  soon  to  be  c 
termined  by  the  voters  of  Portland,  East  Portland,  and  Albi 
— the  three  cities  embraced  in  the  scheme,  together  with  cc 
tiguous  townships.  It  embraces  both  sides  of  the  Willame 
River,  and  the  projected  city  would  have  a  water-front 
about  five  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  with  back  territc 
for  the  same  distance.  It  will  make  a  city  of  over  one  hi 
dred  thousand  inhabitants — the  most  populous  city  of  the  1 
tire  North-West,  the  most  populous  west  of  the  Rocky  Mou: 
ains,  except  San  Francisco.  The  scheme  is  almost  certain 
successful  determination.  The  consolidated  city  will  acqu 
greater  rank  and  reputation,  and  the  tendency  will  be  to  bri 
to  it  a  much  augmented  flow  of  desirable  immigration. 

San  Francisco  rests  contented.  Within  her  bounds  up 
the  peninsula  there  is  ample  room  for  a  population  of  t 
millions  and  more.  It  is  enough.  The  child  is  now  livi 
who  will,  in  ripe  age,  witness  the  progress  from  the  presi 
condition  to  that  which  shall  mark  the  population  in  the  m 
ions.     San  Francisco  has  every  reason  to  be  content. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  one  thing  in  the  aims  and 
tentions  of  our  Canadian  brethren  on  the  north,  namely,  0 
they  are  now  straining  every  sinew  to  secure  control  of  1 
trade  of  the  Pacific.  In  their  effort  to  secure  this  gr 
prize  they  have  several  advantages  over  the  more  soulhe 
transcontinental  routes,  not  the  least  of  which  is,  that  the  6 
tance  from  port  to  port,  by  way  of  the  Canadian  Paci 
Railroad,  is  considerably  shorter  than  by  either  the  Northi 
or  Central  Pacific  lines.  As  a  highway  between  Chi] 
Japan,  and  even  Australia  and  England,  the  path  acn 
America,  by  way  of  British  Columbia  and  Canada,  is  mt 
nearly  on  a  great  circle  than  any  other  route  that  could  be  1. 
out.  It  is  only  natural  that  England  should  go  great  length; 
secure  a  passage  to  her  furthest  colonies — those  of  the  Soi 
Pacific — through  her  own  dominions,  and  it  is  only  natu 
that  Canada  do  all  in  her  power  to  abet  and  promote  this  ( 
ject,  inasmuch  as  travel  through  her  territory  not  only  lea< 
money  on  her  soil,  but  is  also  the  finest  kind  of  advertisi 
of  her  natural  wealth  and  resources,  and  one  which  Ief 
directly  to  the  advent  of  fresh  settlers  and  the  investment 
fresh  capital.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  consideration  ol 
financial  policy  which  is  essentially  English,  namely,  the  si 
sidizing  of  ocean  steamship  lines,  so  as  to  encourage  them 
build  faster  and  more  commodious  vessels,  and  make  mi 
frequent  trips  than  companies  would  feel  justified  in 
without  such  assistance.  This  subsidizing  of  private  coi 
tions  is,  it  is  well  known,  contrary  to  what  are  commi 
recognized  as  the  financial  principles  of  our  government, 
the  fact  remains  that  while  we  are  looking  on,  the  Canac 
are  acting.  Their  latest  move  has  been  to  authorize  an  an: 
subsidy  of  some  eight  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  two 
of  Pacific  steamships,  running  to  Japan  and  China  and 
tralia,  respectively,  with  a  guaranteed  fortnightly  service  wj 
the  latter  colonies.  For  a  steamship  line  to  be  first  in  I 
field,  and  to  have  the  prestige  of  establishment,  means  I 
founding  of  a  commercial  connection  which  it  is  usually  hs 
to  shake.  Meanwhile  our  subventions  are  confined  to  the 
lines  which  carry  our  mails,  and  even  this  service  has  be 
so  poorly  paid  that  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Uncle  Sar 
letter-bags  have  been  dumped,  like  so  much  rubbish,  up 
South  American  quays.  The  treasury  is  so  carefully  guardi, 
and  the  Cerberuses  on  watch  are  so  jealous  lest  any  one,  1 
of  their  particular  clique,  gets  away  with  a  little  of  t 
national  surplus,  that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  an  <" 
propriation  even  for  the  most  deserving  object.  Nevertl 
less,  it  is  this  envious,  dog-in-the-manger  spirit  that  1! 
wrecked  in  the  past,  and  is  still  wrecking,  our  commercial 
terests,  while  our  rivals,  by  means  of  a  little  judiciously  1 
pended  money,  reap  the  benefit  of  our  stupidity. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  more  important  than  another, 
that  will  more  certainly  advance  California  and  the  city 
San  Francisco  than  anything  else  that  can  be  conceived,  it 
the  discovery  of  cheap  fuel  for  manufacturing  and  domes 
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uses.  If  there  is  any  invention  that  would  produce  cheap 
fuel  that  may  be  converted  into  gas,  used  to  propel  steam- 
engines,  and  could  be  made  available  for  light  and  fuel  for 
domestic  uses,  it  would  be  an  important  discovery. 

Colonel  A.  I.  Wilcox,  of  Bradford,  Penn.,  has  brought  to 
this  State  Mr.  Murray,  the  inventor  of  a  process  for  manu- 
facturing cheap  fuel  capable  of  being  converted  into  gas  by 
such  perfect  combustion  as  to  render  it  entirely  free  from 
smoke  and  soot.  The  material  used  is  substantially  asphal- 
tum,  which  is  an  inexhaustible  production  of  this  State,  and 
can  be  converted  into  shape  available  for  use  by  the  in- 
vention of  Mr.  Murray  at  very  trifling  expense.  The  manu- 
facture of  this  fuel  into  such  form  as  can  be  used  in  steam- 
furnaces,  household  grates,  and  cooking-ranges  is  of  very 
simple  and  inexpensive  character,  all  of  which  is  covered  by 
patents,  but  which  are  being  used  for  the  first  time  in  San 
Francisco.  The  fact  that  this  material  produces  intense 
heat  without  clogging  the  flues  of  engines  or  the  chimneys 
of  manufactories,  would  render  the  atmosphere  in  our  manu- 
facturing cities  as  cleanly  as  the  burning  of  gas  in  our 
houses.  It  would  relieve  our  railroad  travel  from  all  the 
annoyances  of  cinders,  soot,  and  smoke. 

We  were  invited  on  Tuesday  last  to  witness  a  test  of  this 
material  at  the  foundry  of  G.  H.  Belmour,  No.  208  Mission 
Street.  Without  undertaking  to  give  a  full  description  of  the 
process  of  manufacture  of  this  cheap  and  valuable  fuel,  we 
need  only  say  it  seemed  to  work  most  satisfactorily  to  the 
large  number  of  manufacturers  and  other  business  men  who 
witnessed  the  experimental  trial. 

It  is  the  intention  of  Colonel  Wilcox,  who  is  himself  a 
large  capitalist,  to  incorporate  a  company  and  place  the  stock 
upon  this  market.  No  effort  will  be  made  to  dispose  of  stock 
until  an  opportunity  has  been  afforded  to  make  a  complete  in- 
vestigation of  the  material  used  and  its  mode  of  manufacture. 
As  there  are  no  secrets  connected  with  this  affair  that  are  not 
protected  by  patents,  the  whole  matter  will  be  thrown  open 
for  investigation. 

If  this  concern  is  what  it  claims  and  seems  to  be,  there  is 
no  estimating  the  value  of  the  invention.  The  loss  of  carbon 
alone  in  the  smoke  of  the  city  of  London  is  estimated  by  ex- 
perienced and  competent  engineers  to  amount  to  two  million 
pounds  sterling  annually.  The  cost  of  this  material,  which 
we  have  seen  manufactured  and  used,  is  about  one-third  the 
price  of  ordinary  coal,  and  is  said  to  accomplish  for  steam 
purposes  three  times  as  much.  We  shall  look  forward  to  the 
consummation  of  this  business  scheme  with  great  interest. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  Census  Official  on  California. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Your  leading  editorial  of  March  30th  had 
for  its  subject,  farmers  in  California  and  their  financial  condition.  Your 
treatment  of  this  question  was  so  pessimistic  that  it  seemed  to  me  you 
would  like  to  present  the  other  side  of  this  question  to  your  readers. 

The  assumption  made  by  you  at  the  outset  is  that  the  farmers  of  the 
United  States  are  in  a  bad  way,  as  shown  by  the  mortgages  on  their 
farms.  This  is  a  corollary  from  a  still  broader  assumption  made  by 
those  writers  who  deem  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  point  out  the  vortex 
toward  which  they  think  the  farmer  is  tending,  namely,  that  debt  is  a 
bad  thing. 

This  is  by  no  means  self-evident,  as  those  writers  assume.  The  fact 
that  the  business  of  the  world  could  not  be  carried  on  without  credit  is 
too  well  known  to  cite  in  this  connection.  People  who  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror  at  a  mortgage  are  simply  under  the  influence  of  a 
prejudice  which  has  relegated  debt  to  a  prominent  place  among  the 
evils  to  which  mankind  is  subject. 

A  better  view  of  this  question  can  be  had  if  the  objects  for  making 
debt  be  examined.  It  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  chief  among  the  objects  for  making  mortgages  is  the  security 
given  for  purchase-money. 

It  has  been  shown  by  a  special  investigation  of  the  United  States 
census,  conducted  in  one  hundred  and  two  counties,  that  between  sixty- 
five  and  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  mortgages  constituting  the  existing 
debt  in  these  counties  is  made  for  this  purpose.  About  fifteen  per  cent, 
is  made  for  improvements,  and  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  for  business 
purposes,  speculation,  purchase  of  farm-stock,  improved  farm  ma- 
chinery, and  other  objects. 

What  is  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  ?  If  debt  is  a 
bad  thing,  then  every  farmer  who,  in  order  to  increase  his  income,  in- 
creases the  acreage  of  his  farm  by  purchase,  buys  improved  machinery, 
or  more  and  better  stock,  tiles  his  farm  or  ditches  it,  giving  a  mortgage 
as  security  for  part  of  his  outlay  ;  every  clerk,  mechanic,  or  laborer 
who,  in  order  to  save  rent,  uses  the  wages  he  has  accumulated  in  pay- 
ing part  of  the  purchase  price  of  a  home  for  his  family,  and  gives  to  a 
building  and  loan  association  a  mortgage  to  secure  the  balance  ;  every 
business  man  who,  in  order  to  enlarge  his  business  :  every  man  who, 
in  order  to  increase  his  opportunities  for  financial  success,  adds  to  his 
capital  by  borrowing  more  capital,  is  wrong.  They  are  doing  a  bad 
thing,  and  will  reap  in  sorrow  what  they  have  sown  in  gladness. 

The  statement  carries  its  own  contradiction.  The  experience  of  the 
world  shows  that  debt  is  a  good  thing,  and  increases  the  total  sum  of 
human  happiness  by  constituting  a  means  for  the  distribution  of  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  If  capital  did  not  find-  expression  for  its  static 
energy,  except  through  the  medium  of  the  owner,  what  would  have 
enabled  Chicago  to  rise  sphinx-like  from  the  ashes  of  its  devastating 
fire?  What  would  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  have  been  had  not 
capital,  attracted  by  its  opportunity  for  investment  through  the  me- 
dium of  borrowers,  gone  there  to  build  great  manufacturing  plants 
and  magnificent  business  blocks? 

Psychologically,  debt  represents  the  efforts  of  a  debtor  to  better  his 
condition.  When  a  farmer  mortgages  his  farm  to  buy  more  land,  he 
hopes  to  pay  off  the  mortgage  with  the  profit  made  from  the  land. 


If  he  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  his  purchase  decrease  in  value, 
or  if  he  has  mistaken  the  profit  to  be  made  from  his  investment,  and 
he  finds  too  late  that  he  can  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  mortgage,  then 
debt  has  become  a  bad  thing  for  him. 

Enough  has  been  said  here  to  convince  any  reasoning  man  that 
debt  is  not  the  unmixed  evil  that  is  predicated  of  it  by  those  writers 
who  seek  support  for  their  pessimistic  theories  from  the  growing  mort- 
gage debt  of  the  United  States. 

Having  stated  that  $2,000,000  has  been  expended  in  improvements 
by  the  farmers  of  California  during  the  past  two  years,  and  that  their 
mortgage  debt  has  increased  $21,000,000  in  the  same  time,  you  con- 
clude that  they  have  borrowed  the  difference  to  pay  their  living  ex- 
penses, and  consequently  that  the  farmers  are  living  on  their  capital. 
Not  stopping  to  point  out  the  fact  that  at  least  half  of  the  existing 
debt  of  $132,000,000  on  property  outside  of  San  Francisco  has  been 
created  during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  hence  the  difference  be- 
tween $66,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  instead  of  the  difference  between 
$21,000,000  and  $2,000,000,  will  represent  what  you  wish  to  show,  I 
need  only  to  call  your  attention  to  the  results  of  the  United  States 
census  in  the  one  hundred  and  two  counties  mentioned  above,  to  enable 
you  to  see  that  it  does  not  follow  as  an  absolute  necessity,  because  the 
farmers  of  California  have  borrowed  $66,000,000  in  two  years  and  only 
spent  $2,000,000  for  improvements,  that  they  have  spent  the  difference 
to  pay  their  running  expenses.  Sixty  to  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
has  been  used  as  purchase-money. 

A  statement  in  the  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Equaliza- 
tion for  1880  and  1890  is  as  follows  :  "  The  past  two  years  have  wit- 
nessed an  active  interest  in  fruit- culture.  Many  persons  engaged  in 
business  in  cities  and  towns  have  invested  in  country  property  for  the- 
purpose  of  planting  fruit,  either  as  a  source  of  profit  or  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  home  to  which  they  can  retire  after  surrender  of  business." 
A  very  large  portion  of  these  have  probably  only  had  a  part  of  the 
money  necessary  to  make  the  investment  with,  and  they  have  neces- 
sarily given  a  mortgage,  on  the  property  bought  for  the  balance  of  the 
purchase-money.  Property  is  continually  changing  hands.  Those 
farmers  who  migrate  from  one  State  to  another,  or  to  a  different  part 
of  the  same  State,  sell  their  farms  to  new-comers,  who  have  only  part 
of  the  capital  necessary  to  purchase  farms  with.  This  sort  of  thing  is 
going  on  continually,  and  is  part  of  the  necessary  transfer  of  property 
from  one  hand  to  another,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten. 

Debt  will  be  found  to  be  greatest,  and  increasing  in  the  greatest  ratio, 
in  those  parts  of  the  country  where  enterprise  is  the  greatest.  Jeffer- 
son County,  Ala.,  which,  in  its  industrial  growth,  has  foreshadowed 
the  awakening  of  the  new  South,  has  a  per  capita  debt  of  $167,  while 
the  whole  State  has  only  a  per  capita  debt  of  $26.  No  portion  of  the 
Slate  has  seen  a  development  so  great.  The  debt  in  force  in  that 
county  is  thirty-seven  per  cent,  of  the  debt  of  the  entire  State. 

The  fact  is  stated  in  your  editorial  that  the  assessed  valuation  of  Cal- 
ifornia real-estate,  outside  of  cities,  has  decreased  from  $4o3. 000,000  to 
$388,000,000  within  the  last  two  years,  and  the  conclusion  is  drawn 
that  country  real-estate  has  decreased  in  value  $20,000,000.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth.  The  conclusion  well  illustrates  the 
wildness  of  reasoning  adopted  by  those  who,  having  a  preconceived 
theory,  seek  for  facts  to  support  it.  It  is  well  known  among  statis- 
ticians that  no  trustworthy  conclusions,  as  to  true  valuation,  can  be 
drawn  from  tables  of  valuations  compiled  from  assessors'  books,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  fluctuations  between  true  and  assessed 
values.  Every  assessor  is  influenced  by  public  opinion  in  making  his 
accounts.  He  has  to  fix  his  valuation  and  rate  so  as  to  obtain  a  fixed 
sum,  and  if  public  opinion  is  adverse  to  a  high  rate  of  taxation,  he  is 
obliged  to  make  his  valuation  accordingly,  and  conversely,  if  public 
opinion  is  adverse  to  a  high  valuation,  he  is  obliged  to  reduce  valuation 
and  raise  his  rate. 

In  Illinois,  assessed  values  are  one-fourth  of  the  true  value  of  real- 
estate.  But  in  Massachusetts,  it  is  three- fourths.  In  California,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  State  board  of  equalization,  there  was,  in 
1880,  a  sudden  bound  into  a  full  cash  value,  which  has,  in  1890,  gradu- 
ally fallen  to  three-fourths  of  the  true  value. 

An  estimate  of  what  the  true  value  is  can  be  made  as  follows  :  If 
the  gradual  decline  for  the  ten  years  1880  to  1890  in  assessed  valuation, 
as  stated  in  the  above  quoted  report,  is  twenty-five  per  cent.,  the  aver- 
age yearly  decline  would  be  two  and  one-half  per  cent.,  and  in  1890 
the  assessed  valuation  being  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  true 
valuation,  in  1889  it  would  be  twenty-two  and  one-half  per  cent,  less, 
and  in  1888  twenty  per  cent,  less,  and  so  on  to  1880,  when  the  assessed 
value  would  be  equal  to  the  true  value.  This  would  show  the  true 
value  of  lands  outside  of  cities  to  have  been,  in  1888,  about  $510,000,- 
000  ;  in  1889.  $514,273,700  ;  in  1890,  $517,920,077.  This  is  directly  the 
opposite  of  your  showing,  and  hence  the  conclusion  drawn  by  you  from 
that  portion  of  your  article  that  farming  in  California  does  not  pay  is 
reversed,  and  it  follows  that  farming  is.  on  the  whole,  profitable. 

The  mortgage  debt  of  California  for  1890,  as  published  in  the  above 
quoted  report,  is  $168,000,000.  But  this  is  the  face  of  the  living  mort- 
gages. No  allowance  has  been  made  for  partial  payments  on  these 
mortgages.  From  six  to  ten  per  cent,  should  be  allowed  for  this,  and 
the  net  existing  debt  would  then  be  shown  to  be  about  $156,000,000 — 
about  13.25  per  cent,  of  the  true  valuation  of  all  real-estate.  But  in 
Iowa,  where  the  condition  of  the  farmers  is  supposed  to  be  good,  the 
existing  debt  on  farming  land  is  nineteen  per  cent,  of  the  true  value  of 
all  real- estate. 

Viewing  the  facts  as  here  presented,  there  is,  at  least,  a  shadow  of 
doubt  on  the  assumption  that  farming  does  not  pay  and  is  not  paying  in 
California.  Adding  to  this  presentation  the  statement  contained  in 
the  report  of  the  California  State  Board  of  Equalization  that  517,488 
more  fruit-trees  were  growing  in  1890  than  in  1889,  and  that  134,315 
acres  were  planted  to  grape-vines  in  1889,  and  142,534  acres  planted  to 
the  same  fruit  in  1890,  and  the  conclusion  is  enforced  that  agricultural 
pursuits  are  being  strengthened  by  horticultural,  and  are  not  going  into 
a  decline  in  one  of  the  banner  agricultural  and  horticultural  States  of 
the  Union,  namely,  California.  Stephen  H.  Angell. 

Washington,  D.  C,  April  9,  1891. 


The  Land-Loan  Proposition. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Senator  Stanford's  proposal  that  the  gov- 
ernment shall  loan  money  to  land-owners  at  a  low  rate  of  interest  is 
not  new.  In  February,  1874,  Wendell  Phillips,  the  famous  abolition- 
ist of  Boston,  published  an  open  letter  to  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  then  in 
Congress,  I  believe,  upon  the  financial  policy  of  the  country.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  this  was  in  the  year  following  the  demonetization 
of  silver,  which  has  since  proved  so  disastrous  to  the  country. 
Phillips  proposed  that  there  should  be  one  system  of  currency  for  home 
use  and  another  for  international  use.  For  home  currency  he  pro- 
posed : 

First,  Take  from  the  national  banks  all  right  to  issue  bills,  and 
oblige  them  to  return  what  currency  they  have.  All  greenbacks  out- 
standing to  be  received  by  the  government  for  all  debts,  and  destroyed 
as  fast  as  paid  in. 

Second.  The  United  States  to  lend  greenbacks  at  3.65  per  cent_ 
per  annum  to  any  one  who  will  pledge  national  bonds  or  improved 
land.  For  bonds  thus  pledged  the  owner  to  have  in  greenbacks  four- 
fiftbs  of  their  par  value  ;  for  land,  one-half  its  value  ;  such  value  to 
be  the  average- of  what  such  land  has  been  appraised  at  for  taxation 
during  the  last  ten  years.  Such  greenbacks  to  be  legal  tender  for  all 
debts  due  the  government  as  well  as  for  those  due  private  persons. 
Let  them  state,  each  one  upon  its  face,  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
to  be  redeemed,  which  is  specified  in  the  next  paragraph. 

Third.  Any  such  borrower  who,  at  any  time,  finds  he  does  not 
want  his  greenbacks  can,  of  course,  return  them  and  have  the  bonds 
or  lands  released  to  him.  Any  other  holder  of  greenbacks  can  sur- 
render  them,  and  have  in  their  stead  a  national  bond,  bearing  3.65 


per  cent,  interest,  payable  in  greenbacks,  the  principal  payable  in  gold 
in  twenty  or  thirty  years  from  date. 

Suppose  the  nation  thus  issues  (or  lends)  $1,200,000,000  of  cur- 
rency, then  it  will  receive  over  $40,000,000  interest.  The  annual  inter- 
est on  the  national  debt  is  thus  balanced,  or  paid,  to  that  extent,  which 
is  quite  different  from  the  present  policy  of  the  government. 

For  an  international  currency,  gold  only  is  accepted  on  settling  bal- 
ances in  our  trade  with  foreign  nations.  Silver  is  like  any  other  mer- 
chandise in  international  transactions.  So  is  gold,  for  that  matter,  for 
the  coin  of  one  nation  is  not  received  by  another  at  its  certified 
(stamped)  value,  but  by  weight  and  fineness  as  bullion,  which  is  simply 
merchandise.  But,  in  the  case  of  gold  bullion,  there  is  a  sort  of  in- 
ternational uniformity  of  valuation  agreed  upon,  from  necessity,  to 
facilitate  exchanges.  Previous  to  the  demonetization  of  silver,  that 
metal  stood  in  the  same  position  as  gold  in  foreign  trade.  But  until 
the  principal  commercial  nations  consent  and  agree  to  restore  silver  to 
a  parity  with  gold,  it  will  not  be  accepted  in  foreign  exchanges  except 
at  market  rates,  as  other  merchandise  is  taken. 

This  fact  does  not,  however,  prevent  silver  being  accepted  by  any 
nation  as  a  part  of  its  home  currency.  In  point  of  fact,  it  forms  now 
a  very  large  share  of  the  domestic  currency  of  all  prominent  civilized 
nations,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics  :  France,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  38,250,000  only,  has  a  money  circulation  of  $900,000,000  in 
gold,  700,000,000  in  legal-tender  silver,  besides  $53,000,000  in  subsidi- 
ary coin,  and  $600,000,000  in  paper  currency — a  total  of  $2,253,000,000, 
or  $58.92  per  capita.  Holland  has  a  domestic  currency  as  follows  : 
$6.50  per  capita  in  gold,  $14.44  in  silver,  and  $18.00  in  paper  money — 
total,  $38.94  per  head.  Belgium  has  $10.66  in  gold  per  head,  $9.22  in 
silver,  and  $13.00  in  paper — total,  $32.88.  The  Australian  colonies 
have  $25.00  in  gold  per  head,  and  silver  and  paper  to  make  the  total 
circulation  $34.75  per  capita.  The  silver  coin  in  each  case  passes  cur- 
rent with  gold  coin  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  and  one-half  to  one.  In  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  have,  in  gold  coin  and  bullion,  $708,- 
000,000  ;  in  standard  silver  dollars,  $391,556,000  ;  in  subsidiary  coin, 
$77,696,000  ;  and  in  uncovered  treasury  notes  and  other  paper  money, 
$434,748,000 — total,  $1,612,000,000 — $24.80  per  head,  counting  the 
present  population  at  65,000,000.  Thus,  it  appears,  the  great  Ameri- 
can republic,  the  leading  civilized  nation  of  the  world,  has  less  than 
half  as  much  money  per  capita  to  do  buiness  with  as  the  French,  less 
than  two-thirds  as  much  as  the  slow-going  Dutch  of  Holland,  and  les% 
than  any  other  five  commercial  nation  on  the  globe.  There  is  wisdom 
for,  you  ! 

But  I  have  digressed  from  the  original  purpose  of  this  article,  which 
was  to  present  the  views  of  one  of  the  giant  intellects  of  America  of 
the  past,  in  support  of  the  proposition  involved  in  Senator  Stanford's 
Land-Loan  Bill.  Phillips  advocated  a  large  increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  for  home  use.     Referring  to  a  previous  statement,  he  says  : 

"  Twelve  hundred  millions  ot  currency  would  be  no  extravagant 
estimate  "  (of  the  amount  loaned  upon  land  and  bonds).  "  We  have 
two  or  three  times  this  amount  of  what  is  really  currency  now,  since 
bills  of  exchange  and  checks  are  really  currency  in  their  nature  and 
effects  as  much  as  greenbacks.  Under  my  plan,  we  should  have  fewer 
checks  and  bills  of  exchange,  and  more  greenbacks.  But  if  we  had 
these  $1,200,000,000  of  greenbacks,  and,  besides,  the  same  amount  of 
bills  and  checks  as  now,  it  would  be  no  ill  and  no  wonder.  France,  an 
old,  rich  nation,  thoroughly  developed,  has  now  twice  the  amount  of 
national  currency  per  head  that  we  have.  A  new  and  undeveloped  na- 
tion, like  ourselves,  ought  to  have  twice  the  amount  per  head  that 
France  has.     Hence,  if  our  greenbacks  were  trebled  it  would  be  well. 

"  Another  result  would  be  that  neither  the  Bank  of  England,  nor 
any  ring,  there  or  here,  could  disturb  our  currency  by  a  corner  in  gold 
er  greenbacks.  We  should  be  beyond  such  interference.  In  time, 
capitalists  will  invest  in  such  bonds,  since,  in  conformity  to  their  pres- 
ent theories,  these  bonds  will,  at  last,  be  paid  in  gold. 

"  We  would  develop  our  country  by  having  money  abundant  at  3.65 
per  cent,  interest,  and  can  thus  compete  with  any  nation,  without  a 
protective  tariff.  Why  can  not  we  now  compete  with  Scotland  in  ship- 
building, or  with  Wales  in  making  iron  rails  ?  Not  because  of  our 
rate  of  wages — that  is  not  the  reason.  Thomas  Brassey,  the  largest 
employer  of  labor,  perhaps,  in  this  century,  proves  (see  his  fife)  that 
it  is  cheaper  to  build  railways  in  Asia  and  Hungary  by  carrying  the 
English  workmen  there  at  fifty  cents  a  day  than  by  employing  natives 
on  the  spot  at  ten  cents  a  day.  It  is  not  the  rate  of  wages  that  cripples 
our  manufacturers  and  our  Western  development.  It  is  because  our 
dead  capital — lands,  buildings,  and  machinery — is  worth  here  ten, 
twelve,  and  fourteen  per  cent.  Abroad  it  is  worth  only  three  per  cent., 
and  we  work  at  a  constant  disadvantage  of  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent, 
a  year.  Give  our  Eastern  manufacturers  and  our  Western  land-holders 
money  at  three  per  cent,  and  we  can  defy  the  competition  of  the  world. 

"I  waive  entirely,  so  far  as  our  home  currency  is  concerned,  all 
abortive  attempts  to  keep  a  gold  basis.  We  have  never  really  had 
one.  We  have  only  pretended  to  have  one.  One  dollar  in  gold  to  five 
or  seven  in  paper  is  no  real  gold  basis.  We  have  pretended  it  was, 
and  as  a  consequence  it  has  happened  inevitably  that  the  moment  con- 
fidence ceased  the  banks  have  always  suspended  specie  payments, 
just  the  moment  we  needed  specie  we  could  not  get  it  at  the  banks.  It 
is  no  use  to  try  to  keep  up  this  sham  any  longer." 

It  will  be  remembered  this  was  written  over  seventeen  years  ago,  be- 
fore silver  had  depreciated  to  any  extent,  and  there  was  but  little  gold 
and  silver  in  the  country,  but  a  very  large  amount  of  depreciated  pap'er 
money.  The  rate  of  interest,  also,  was  then  much  higher  than  now, 
and  3.65  per  cent,  was  relatively  lower  than  the  two  per  cent,  now  pro- 
posed by  Stanford  for  government  loans. 

From  the  fact  that  this  country  and  the  principal  nations  of  Europe 
maintain  almost  as  much  silver  coin  as  gold  in  circulation  in  the 
aggregate  on  a  par  with  gold,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  persist- 
ent depression  of  the  market  for  silver  bullion,  except  that  it  is  solely 
to  enable  English  capitalists  to  make  a  profit  of  twenty-five  per  cent. 
in  their  dealings  with  England's  Indian  possessions  and  co-incidental 
advantages  elsewhere.  Therefore,  if  this  country  and  other  silver  pro- 
ducers were  to  turn  all  their  annual  product  into  coin  at  par  with  gold, 
as  heretofore,  silver  bullion  would  not  remain  long  at  a  discount. 

By  coining  all  bullion  of  domestic  production  there  would  be  none  to 
supply  the  foreign  demand,  except  that  produced  by  Mexico  and  South 
America.  Silver  coinage  now  circulating  at  par  in  all  countries  where 
issued,  could  not  supply  the  demand  for  bullion  at  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
Free  coinage,  therefore,  would  not  draw  the  silver  currency  of  foreign 
nations  to  our  mints,  except  from  Mexico,  where  the  silver  dollar  con- 
tains 87.28  more  grains  than  our  standard  dollar,  which  is  a  ratio  of 
about  twenty  to  one,  while  ours  is  sixteen  to  one.  And  _yet  we  do  not 
hear  of  their  going  into  the  melting-pot  to  be  sold  as  bullion,  though 
they  are  quoted  in  the  silver  market  at  less  than  eighty  cents. 

Queer,  isn't  it  ?  M.  T. 

San  Francisco,  April  23, 1891. 

Citizenship  in  Washington. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  agree  with  you  in  nearly  all  of  the  state- 
ments made  in  the  leading  editorial  in  your  issue  of  this  date  ;  but — 
unintentionally,  I  presume — you  do  the  young  State  of  Washington  a 
wrong  when  vou  make  this  statement :  "  In  the  older  Slates,  one  of 
alien  birth  must  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States — of  five  years'  resi- 
dence— to  be  a  voter  ;  but  in  the  newer  States,  one  is  permitted  to 
vote  merely  upon  six  months'  residence,  with  the  declaration  of  inten- 
tion to  become  a  citizen." 

Section  1,  Article  vi.,  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Slate  of  Washington 
reads  as  follows,  to-wit :  "All  male  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  or  over,  possessing  the  following  qualifications,  shall  be  entitled 
to  vote  at  all  elections :  They  shall  be  citizens  of  Ihe  United  States  ; 
they  shall  have  lived  in  the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  ninety 
days,  and  in  the  city,  town,  ward,  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediately 
preceding  the  election  at  which  they  offer  to  vote  ;  Pnnided.  that  In- 
dians not  taxed  shall  never  be  allowed  the  elective  franchise  :  provided, 
further,  that  all  male  persons  who  at  the  time  of  the  adopt!*  of  this 
constitution  are  qualified  electors  of  the  Territory  shall  t 
Yours  truly,         B01 

Seattle,  Wash.,  April  20,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  ii,  iSgi. 


BEYOND    THE    VEIL. 


A  Young  Man's  Experience  with  a  Priestess  of  the  Black  Art. 

u  If  I  were  in  your  place,  I  would  not  go,"  advised  a  friend 
to  whom   I   had  announced  my  intention  of  visiting  Mme. 
de  Strang,  a  fortune-teller  whose  strangely  worded  advertise- 
ment had  roused  my  curiosity. 
"  And  why  not  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Because,"  he  returned,  thoughtfully,  "  from  what  I  have 
heard  about  her,  I  am  sure  that  her  exhibitions  and  so-called 
revelations  are  simply  the  results  of  skillful  legerdermain  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  the  superstition  in  our  natures.  We  all 
are  sufficiently  superstitious,  why  should  we  seek  to  be  more 
so?" 

I  laughed.  "Johnson,"  I  saidj  "do  I  look  like  a  supersti- 
tious man  I " 

"  You  are  enough  so  to  want  to  attend  one  of  this  woman's 
seances,  or  whatever  she  calls  them.  I  have  not  the  least  in- 
terest in  her." 

"  No,  you  are  so  superstitious  that  you  are  afraid  to  go,"  I 
replied,  jestingly. 

I  set  out  that  bright  afternoon  alone.  The  address  I  had 
written  down  led  me  to  a  tall,  red-fronted  brick  building,  in  a 
squalid  street  in  the  northern  part  of  the  city.  The  locality 
was  anything  but  inviting,  I  went  up  the  steps  to  the  stoop, 
and  pulled  at  the  bell.  I  listened  for  a  ring,  but  no  sound  came 
from  within.  The  door  opened  suddenly.  A  little,  brown- 
faced  man,  with  repulsive  features  and  a  head  shaped  like  a 
key-stone,  stood  bowing  in  the  dark  hall.  He  motioned  me 
rather  impatiently  to  enter,  saying,  in  broken  English  : 
"  You  must  not  stand  there,  the  door  will  close." 
I  stepped  inside  and  the  door  instantly  shut  without  a  par- 
ticle of  sound,  making  the  hall  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see 
an  inch  before  my  eyes.  It  was  as  silent  as  a  grave,  not  a 
sound  came  in  from  the  street,  which  was  roaring  with  traffic 
and  vehicles. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  man,  half-interrogatively,  and  from  his 
voice  I  knew  he  was  near  me. 

I  replied  that  I  had  come  to  consult  Mme.  de  Strang. 
"  You  can  not  see  her  now,"  he  replied,  in  a  very  low  tone  ; 
"  she  is  busy." 

"  I  will  go  then  and  come  back  again,"  I"  said,  conscious  of 
a  certain  feeling  of  relief,  and  a  desire  to  reach  the  light.  *To 
my  surprise  he  did  not  reply.  I  waited  a  moment,  and, 
stepping  backward,  put  out  my  hand  to  the  door.  A  cold 
thrill  of  horror  quivered  over  me.  There  was  no  knob, 
latch,  or  key -hole,  and  I  felt  the  soft  padding  into  which  the 
door  closed  to  keep  out  sound.     I  heard  him  laugh  softly. 

"  The  door  can  not  be  unlocked  here,"  he  said,  and  I 
could  see  his  eyes  in  the  darkness,  like  coals  of  fire ; 
"  madame  opens  and  closes  it  by  electricity  in  her  apart- 
ment.    You  will  have  to  wait — it  is  the  rule."» 

I  started  to  protest,  but  he  went  away.  I  could  hear  his 
hand  sliding  against  the  wall  far  down  the  long  hall.  I  felt 
a  settee  behind  me,  and  sank  into  it,  ashamed  of  a  sickening 
weakness  that  was  .stealing  over  me.  I  was  alone  several 
minutes.  Presently  I  heard  his  voice.  He  was  leading 
some  one  toward  the  door — some  one  who  was  walking  un- 
steadily and  leaned  against  the  wall  once  or  twice. 

"  Wait ! ,:  the  attendant  said,  peremptorily,  and  my  blood 
turned  cold  as  I  heard  quick,  heavy  breathing  from  the  other 
as  he  passed  me.  The  door,  as  if  of  its  own  accord,  opened. 
A  blast  of  yellow  light  and  sound  entered.  I  caught  sight  of 
the  young  man's  face  ;  it  was  as  white  as  a  corpse.  I  sprang 
to  my  feet  to  follow  him,  but  the  door  closed  in  my  face. 
Dead  silence  again,  darkness  that  could  be  felt. 

"  I  will  return  for  you  in  a  moment,"  said  the  unseen  at- 
tendant indifferently,  and  again  he  went  from  me,  trailing  his 
hand  in  that  ghostly  way  along  the  wall.  Then  I  essayed  to 
fight  down  my  fears.  I  tried  to  convince  myself  that  the 
pallor  and  apparent  weakness  of  the  young  man  who  had 
passed  me  were  designed  to  frighten  and  unfit  me  for  the 
forthcoming  interview.  I  laughed,  but  it  only  intensified  my 
terror.  Have  you  ever  been  where  dead  silence  and  awful 
darkness  made  occasional  sound  terrifying  ?  I  quaked  to  the 
core  of  my  soul  at  the  echoing  of  my  ghastly  laugh.  It 
seemed  to  go  up,  to  come  down,  to  traverse  the  long  hall  and 
bound  from  side  to  side,  growing  weaker  and  weaker.  It 
seemed  to  be  my  own  soul  trying  to  desert  me  in  the  horrible 
darkness,  trying  to  leave  my  material  self  in  its  hunger  for 
light  and  freedom. 

I  sprang  toward  the  attendant  when  I  heard  him  returning. 
I  wanted  to  take  him  in  my  terrified  embrace,  and  plead  with 
him  to  open  the  door,  but  my  pride  prevented  it.  He  led  me 
down  the  black  hall  and  into  a  still  darker  apartment  the 
carpet  of  which  felt  as  soft  and  uncertain  under  my  feet  as  a 
pillow  of  down,- and  gently  pushed  me  into  a  chair  with  his 
hands  on  my  shoulders.  Then,  with  his  lips  to  my  ear,  he 
whispered  : 

"Sit  perfectly  still  ;  do  not  stir  under  any  circumstances 
till  madame  speaks  to  you,  and  keep  your  eyes  in  front  of 
you,  for  it  is  there  you  will  see  her." 

I  heard  him  leaving.  Again  that  weird  trailing  of  his  hand 
along  the  wall  till  the  sound  died  out.  Then  out  of  the  cur- 
tain of  darkness  before  my  eyes  sprang  what  appeared  to  be 
a  dazzling  star.  It  was  no  larger  than  a  penny,  but  its  brill- 
iancy pained  my  eyes  like  looking  at  the  sun.  I  looked  down 
and  saw  that  it  had  cast  a  round,  bright  spot  about  six  inches 
in  diameter  on  the  black  carpet  about  a  yard  from  my  feet. 
I  could  not  take  my  eyes  from  it.  It  fascinated  me  for  sev- 
eral minutes  ;  then  every  particle  of  blood  in  my  veins  ceased 
to  flow,  for  I  discovered  that  it  was  slowly  moving  toward 
me.  I  tried  to  rise,  to  scream,  but  was  powerless.  It  reached 
my  feet  and  slowly  climbed  my  legs  and  then  my  body. 
When  it  was  traversing  my  breast  I  felt  as  if  its  weight  would 
crush  me  to  death.  Presently  it  encircled  my  face.  I  was 
blinded  for  an  instant,  then  sprang  to  my  feet.  As  I  did  so 
it  fel"  and  ran  in  a  wavering  way  across  the  floor  and  van- 
ished. 

"  Be  still !  "  a  musical  voice  cautioned.  I  looked  in  front 
of  me.     The  darkness  was  beginning  to  grow  lighter,  as  a 


dark  night  melts  at  the  approach   of  dawn.     At  first  it  was  i 
gray,  then  it  took  on  a  reddish  tinge  veiled  with  a  mist  of  gold.  ; 
The  effect  was  strangely  soothing.    I  almost  forgot  my  terror  , 
in  the  pleasurable  sensation  of  wonder  that  came  over  me. 
The  scene  was  constantly  changing.     Out  of  the  pink-and-  j 
golden  glory  came  the  most  beautiful  creature  I  had  ever  j 
seen.     She  was  reclining  on  a  couch  as  if  asleep.     I  was  in 
total  darkness  ;  there  was  no  light  save  a  rose-halo  that  sur- 
rounded her.     She  opened  the  most  wondrous  eyes  I  had 
ever  seen,  and  smiled. 

"  You  desired  to  consult  me?  "  she  half-questioned. 

I  could  not  speak. 

"  Never  mind,"  she  said  ;  "you  are  excited.  They  all  are 
— it  is  only  natural." 

She  raised  her  shapely,  bare  arm  and  made  a  graceful 
gesture,  and,  at  that  moment,  I  heard  sweet  music  as  delicate 
as  that  of  an  ^olian  harp.  So  soft  and  low  was  it,  that  if 
the  place  had  not  been  as  still  as  a  tomb,  it  would  not  have 
reached  my  ears. 

"  I  can  show  you  two  things  only  about  your  physical  be- 
ing— with  the  spiritual  I  have  nothing  to  do,"  she  continued, 
in  tones  that  blended  sympathetically  with  the  music.  "  If 
you  desire,  I  can  show  you  some  one — only  one — of  your 
ancestors  as  they  appeared  a  century  or  more  ago.  I  can 
also  cause  you  to  see  yourself  in  the  future.  I  can  not  say 
under  what  conditions,  for  I  know  nothing  till  the  picture  ap- 
pears. Some  see  themselves  in  old  age,  alive  and  happy  ; 
others  are  present  at  their  own  funerals.  In  the  latter  con- 
tingency, you  would  see  yourself  surrounded  by  those  who 
will  be  with  you  at  death.  You  must  be  your  own  judge  as 
to  whether  you  see  these  things.  I  examined  your  face  before 
I  admitted  you  ;  I  judge  that  you  are  mentally  and  physically 
able  to  witness  all  I  may  show  you  ;  indeed,  you  are  much 
calmer  now  than  a  few  moments  since." 

I  tried  to  smile,  but  my  face  felt  hard  and  stiff.  "  Yes,"  I 
said,  and  my  voice  sounded  so  harsh  and  guttural  in  the  musi- 
cal atmosphere  that  I  did  not  finish  what  I  had  started  to  say. 

"  I  understand,"  she  said  ;  "well,  look  to  your  right." 

I  turned  in  the  direction  her  eyes  had  taken,  and  she 
went  on  : 

"  There  appears  to  be  a  curtain  there,  but  it  is  only  dark- 
ness ;  in  a  moment  it  will  be  gone." 

Again  I  witnessed  that  wonderful  melting  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  when  the  pink-and-golden  haze  had  vanished,  I  saw 
an  old-fashioned  room,  having  a  wide  fire-place,  polished 
floor,  and  antiquated  furniture.  I  could  even  see  the  sun- 
light as  it  entered  a  small-paned  window  and  lay  diagonally 
on  the  floor,  and  through  an  open  door  I  caught  a  glimpse 
of  a  flower-garden,  a  grassy  lawn  dotted  with  fruit-trees  and 
grape-arbors.  Up  a  long  walk  an  old  man  was  approaching. 
He  wore  a  three-cornered  hat,  knickerbockers,  low  shoes  with 
silver  buckles,  and  a  blue  coat  decorated  with  lace.  He  en- 
tered the  door  as  silently  as  thought  moves,  and  sat  down  at 
the  window  in  the  sunlight,  wiping  his  heated  brow  with  a 
handkerchief.  He  looked  like  a  picture  of  my  great-grand- 
father, which  I  remembered  having  seen  when  I  was  a  child. 

"You  may  not  be  able  to  note  it,"  went  on  the  beautiful 
woman,  "  but  there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between  yourself 
and  this  man.  Note  the  shape  of  his  brow,  his  hands,  the 
color  of  his  eyes,  his  posture." 

I  gazed  so  steadily  that  a  mist  seemed  to  fall  before  my 
sight.  The  sunlight  left  the  window  ;  a  cloud  seemed  to  have 
swept  over  the  garden,  that  I  could  still  see  through  the  door; 
the  scene  grew  gray  and  then  was  swallowed  up  by  the  dark- 
ness that  streamed  into  it.  The  rose-light  drew  my  eyes  for 
relief  to  the  woman  on  the  couch. 

"  That  is  all  I  can  show  you  of  the  past,"  she  said,  sweetly; 
"  but  if  you  will  look  back  again,  you  will  see  something  of 
your  future.  Remember,  however,  that  you  must  be  coura- 
geous. As  the  two  most  important  events  in  life  are  marriage 
and  death,  you  will  be  apt  to  see  something  of  one  or  the 
other  as  regards  your  own  future." 

I  could  not  follow  her  eyes  as  I  had  before.  I  felt  faint 
with  horror.  The  dense  blackness  behind  me  seemed  to 
stretch  out  a  myriad  of  impalpable  arms  to  draw  me  into  its 
horrible  embrace.  Instinctively  I  shrank  toward  the  woman. 
I  wanted  her  to  stop  the  strange  spell,  but  she  did  not  look  at 
me,  and  began  to  smile  placidly. 

"  You  are  afraid,"  she  murmured,  dreamily  ;  "  why  need  you 
fear  ?  Would  it  make  death  more  sure  to  know  when  and  how 
you  will  be  buried  ?  Would  you  object  to  see  your  marriage 
ceremony?  Women  never  hesitate — they  ask  me  to  hasten. 
Look  ! " 

I  could  not  obey.  I  tried  to  read  her  face.  I  half  fancied 
that  it  grew  grave  as  I  felt  the  blackness  behind  me  dissolv- 
ing. 

"  Look,  the  picture  is  dawning  !  "  she  exclaimed  under  her 
breath,  as  if  her  whole  mind  was  focused  on  the  scene  ; 
"  oh,  you  must  see  it  ! "  she  urged,  and  her  eyes  shone  with 
supernatural  brightness,  her  cheeks  had  become  flushed,  her 
red  lips  parted,  and  her  white  teeth  reflected  the  rose-light 
like  diamonds.  I  could  not  turn  ;  I  feared  that  I  was  going 
mad  ;  my  frightened  soul  seemed  to  be  pounding  at  my 
brain  to  escape  from  its  material  prison.  The  music  sounded 
as  if  it  were  floating  miles  away  in  space  and  tossed  hither 
and  thither  by  winds.  My  heart  was  still.  I  wondered  if  I 
could  live  through  the  agony  I  was  suffering.  The  music 
died  out.  I  longed  for  sound.  It  came ;  it  was  the  slow 
tolling  of  a  church-bell.  Each  stroke  fell  like  a  sledge-ham- 
mer on  my  heart,  and  between  each  stroke  there  was  an  age 
of  torture. 

"  You  had  better  look,"  said  the  woman  ;  "  it  is  not  so  very 
bad,  you  will  see.  I  would  not  have  you  go  away  in  your 
present  mental  condition.  After  all,  to  die  is  but  the  end  of 
earthly  life.     Look  !  " 

I  felt  some  one  turn  me  forcibly  around.  A  wide  land- 
scape was  before  my  eyes,  and  oh,  how  beautiful  1  Hills  and 
mountains  rose  in  the  distance  ;  sunshine  fell  over  it  all. 
Near  by  stood  a  great  church  of  gray  stone.  I  could  see  the 
massive  bell  swing  to  and  fro  through  the  lattice  of  the  steeple. 
A  vast  crowd  was  going  into  the  wide  door.  Carriages  and 
horses  dotted  the  road  that  led  away  toward  a  river  in 
the  distance.     A  hearse,  black  as  ebony,  the  horses  of  which 


were  prancing  and  curveting  impatiently.  Six  gray-headed 
men  took  out  the  casket  and  began  to  bear  it  toward  the 
church,  and  the  organ  within  commenced  to  play  dolefully. 
The  old  men  had  the  faces  of  young  men  1  knew — faces 
altered  by  age.  As  they  began  to  ascend  the  church-steps,  I 
saw  the  white  face  of  the  corpse  through  the  uncovered,  flower- 
strewn  glass. 

It  was  my  own,  but  wrinkled  with  old  age  and  crowned 
with  hair  as  white  as  snow.  A  snowy  heap  of  beard  lay  upon 
my  breast. 

"  Do  not  be  grieved,"  said  the  fortune-teller ;  "  yours 
is  the  funeral  of  a  very  old  man.  See  the  date  on  the  new 
tombstone  under  the  trees  in  the  church-yard." 

I  looked  and  saw  a  white  slab  near  an  open  grave,  and  on 
it  was  engraved  my  name  and  "Died  April  the  First,  1945." 

The  organ  strains  died  as  if  the  instrument  were  borne 
away.  The  whole  became  a  glorious  sunset  view,  I  looked 
at  the  rose-light ;  it  was  fading.  I  could  see  only  a  shadowy 
outline  of  the  beautiful  woman.  Presently  I  was  alone  in 
total  darkness.  Then  I  felt  some  one  guiding  me  toward  the 
hall.  The  door  opened,  and  I  walked  slowly  out  into  the 
blinding  sunlight  and  the  deafening  roar  of  the  streets. 

May,  1891.  Will  N.  Harben. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


The  Old  Grenadier's  Story. 
(The  story  is  told  on  a  bench  outside  the  Invalides.  Paris.) 
'Twas  the  day  beside  the  Pyramids, 

It  seems  but  an  hour  ago, 
That  Kleber's  Foot  stood  firm  in  squares, 

Returning  blow  for  blow. 
The  Mamelukes  were  tossing 

Their  standards  to  the  sky, 
When  I  heard  a  child's  voice  say,  "My  men. 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die!" 

'Twas  a  little  drummer,  with  his  side 

Torn  terribly  with  shot ; 
But  still  he  feebly  beat  his  drum, 

As  though  the  wound  were  not. 
And  when  the  Mamelukes'  wild  horse 

Burst  with  a  scream  and  cry, 
He  said,  "O  men  of  the  Forty-Third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die! 

"  My  mother  has  got  other  sons, 
With  stouter  hearts  than  mine. 
But  none  more  ready  blood  for  France 

To  pour  out  free  as  wine. 
Yet  still  life's  sweet,"  the  brave  lad  moaned, 
"  Fair  is  this  earth  and  sky  ; 
Then,  comrades  of  the  Forty-third, 
Teach  me  the  way  to  die!" 

I  saw  Salenche,  of  the  granite  heart, 

Wiping  his  burning  eyes : 
It  was  by  far  more  pitiful 

Than  mere  loud  sobs  and  cries. 
One  bit  his  cartridge  till  his  lip 

Grew  black  as  winter  sky, 
But  still  the  boy  moaned,  "  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die!" 

Oh,  never  saw  I  sight  like  that! 

The  sergeant  flung  down  flag, 
Even  the  fifer  bound  his  brow 

With  a  wet  and  bloody  rag  ; 
Then  looked  at  locks,  and  fixed  their  steel. 

But  never  made  reply, 
Until  he  sobbed  out  once  again, 
"  Teach  me  the  way  to  die/" 

Then,  with  a  shout  that  flew  to  God, 

They  strode  into  the  fray  ; 
I  saw  their  red  plumes  join  and  wave, 

But  slowly  melt  away. 
The  last  who  went — a  wounded  man — 

Bade  the  poor  boy  good-bye, 
And  said,  "We  men  of  the  Forty-third, 

Teach  you  the  way  to  die!" 

I  never  saw  so  sad  a  look 

At  the  poor  youngster  cast, 
When  the  hot  smoke  of  cannon 

In  cloud  and  whirlwind  passed. 
Earth  shook,  and  heaven  answered : 

I  watched  his  eagle  eye, 
As  he  faintly  moaned,  "The  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  t!te  way  to  die!" 

Then,  with  a  musket  for  a  crutch, 

He  limped  into  the  fight  ; 
I,  with  a  bullet  in  my  hip, 

Had  neither  strength  nor  might. 
But,  proudly  beating  on  his  drum, 

A  fever  in  his  eye, 
I  heard  him  moan,  "The  Forty-third 

Taught  me  the  way  to  die!" 

They  found  him  on  the  morrow. 

Stretched  on  a  heap  of  dead  ; 
His  hand  was  in  the  grenadier's 

Who  at  his  bidding  bled. 
They  hung  a  medal  round  his  neck, 

And  closed  his  dauntless  eye  ; 
On  the  stone  thev  cut,  "  The  Forty-third 

Taught  him  the  way  to  die!" 

'Tis  forty  years  from  then  till  now — 

The  grave  gapes  at  my  feet — 
Yet  when  I  think  of  such  a  boy, 

I  feel  my  old  heart  beat. 
And  from  my  sleep  I  sometimes  wake, 

Hearing  a  feeble  cry, 
And  a  voice  that  says,   "Now,  Forty-third, 

Teach  me  the  way  to  die!" 

—  Walter  Thortibury. 
-*-♦-»- 

John  Gebhard,  of  Closter,  N.  J.,  not  long  ago  got  in  the 
way  of  an  express  train  that  was  going  at  a  frightful  rate  of 
speed.  He  was  caught  up  by  the  cow-catcher,  and  his 
mangled  corpse  was  violently  hurled  into  a  crowd  of  Italian 
laborers,  many  of  vthom  were  seriously  injured. 


The  Black  Sea  soundings  are  said  to  show  that  below  the 
depth  of  six  hundred  feet  the  water  is  so  impregnated  with 
sulphurated  hydrogen  gas,  emanating  from  decaying  animals 
and  vegetable  matter,  that  living  organisms  are  not  found  there. 


A  French  scientist  declares  that  the  domestic  pets  of  the 
world  carry  at  least  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  common  contagious 
diseases  from  house  to  house. 


May  ii,  1 89 1. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


A    BIG    DIAMOND    ROBBERY. 


"Cockaigne"  tells  the  Story  that  is  Agitating  AH  London. 


One  or  two  days  before  the  last  drawing-room  at  Bucking- 
ham Palace,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Lincolnshire  came  up 
to  town  from  their  place,  Croppleton-Stoke,  in  Dorsetshire. 
The  duchess  was  to  present  her  two  daughters,  Lady  Muriel 
and  Lady  Constance  Willowbeigh.  Great  things  were  whis- 
pered and  expected  of  the  two  debutantes,  the  fame  of  whose 
beauty  and  dots  (for  the  duke  is  one  of  the  richest  peers  in 
the  kingdom)  had  traveled  far  and  wide  and  created  a  flutter 
in  "hig  lif,"  rather  similar  to  that  occasioned  by  the  coming- 
out  of  the  two  Moncrieffe  girls  some  thirty  years  ago,  who 
afterward  became  respectively  the  Countess  of  Dudley  and 
the  notorious  but  unfortunate  Lady  Mordaunt. 

In  short,  the  presentation  was  to  be  an  event  in  society. 
Naturally  the  duchess,  who  is  still  a  handsome  woman  and 
was  a  belle  not  so  very  long  ago  herself,  wished  to  appear  in 
all  her  war-paint,  and,  to  that  end,  had  had  prepared  a  mag- 
nificent new  court -dress  and  determined  to  wear  all  the  family 
diamonds,  or,  at  any  rate,  as  many  of  them  as  she  could  con- 
veniently, respectably,  and  decently  get  on  her  person,  for  the 
Willowbeigh  diamonds  are  not  only  world-famous  for  their 
purity,  size,  and  great  value,  but  for  their  immense  number. 
When  not  in  use — and  the  more  magnificent  gems  see  the 
light  only  on  state  or  very  particular  occasions — they  are  kept 
in  a  specially  designed  and  extra  strong  safe  at  Coutts  &  Co.'s 
bank.  The  modus  operandi  of  getting  them  from  the  bank 
is  as  follows  :  The  duke  himself  drives  in  his  brougham  to 
the  bank,  accompanied  by  his  private  secretary  (the  Hon. 
Augustus  Fitzhavdinge,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Eastleigh)  and  a 
detective  from  Scotland  Yard.  The  three,  with  the  assistance 
of  one  of  the  bank  officials,  unlock  the  family  safe,  select 
such  jewels  as  they  desire,  carry  them  to  the  carriage  in  wait- 
ing, and  pile  up  the  boxes  on  one  of  the  back  seats.  The 
duke  then  seats  himself  beside  them,  the  private  secretary 
and  detective  taking  their  places  beside  each  other  on  the 
front  seat  of  the  brougham,  and  so  they  drive  home  to  Bel- 
grave  Square.  The  course  usually  followed  upon  arriving  at 
the  house  was  to  place  the  diamonds  immediately  in  the  fam- 
ily plate-safe,  kept  in  the  duke's  own  dressing-room. 

On  the  present  occasion,  the  diamonds  were  got  from  the 
bank  the  afternoon  before  the  drawing-room  day,  but,  on  ar- 
riving at  home,  they  could  not  get  the  safe  open. 

"  No  use  fetching  'em  back  to  Coutts's,  now,"  said  the 
duke,  shaking  his  head  ;  "  the  bank  is  shut.  And  I  dare  not 
have  a  locksmith  in  without  letting  the  servants  know,  for, 
supposing  the  lock  couldn't  be  opened,  they  would  know  the 
diamonds  were  here  and  nowhere  to  put  'em." 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  the  duchess  ;  "  it  would 
never  do  to  let  anybody  even  dream  they  were  not  locked  up. 
Now,  I  have  an  idea.  Do  nothing  to  draw  attention  to  them. 
Put  the  diamonds  in  the  cabinet  in  the  drawing-room,  lock  it 
with  the  ordinary  key,  treat  them  as  if  they  were  old  snuff- 
boxes, or  miniatures,  or  bits  of  china,  and  forget  all  about 
them.  We  can  fetch  them  down  presently  when  there  are 
none  of  the  servants  about." 

"  Well,  it's  certainly  '  Hobson's  choice  '  as  it  stands,"  said 
the  duke  ;  "  I  suppose  there  is  nothing  else  to  do." 

Well,  the  boxes  were  brought  down  by  the  duke  and 
duchess,  while  the  servants  were  down  in  the  servants'  hall 
and  housekeeper's  room  at  tea,  and  the  duke  himself  locked 
them  up  in  the  cabinet. 

"Now,"  said  the  duchess,  "don't  fidget  about,  but  act  as 
if  there  were  nothing  there." 

I  do  not  think  the  duke  closed  an  eye  that  night.  At  every 
sound,  he  sat  bolt  up  in  bed  and  listened,  and  at  daybreak 
sneaked  down  in  his  dressing-gown  to  have  a  look  at  the 
cabinet.  The  diamonds  were  all  right,  and  he  went  back  to 
bed  with  a  quiet  mind.  At  eleven  o'clock,  he  was  obliged  to 
go  to  the  city  to  preside  at  a  meeting  of  directors  of  one  of  the 
great  railway  companies,  but  before  he  went  had  another  look 
at  the  diamonds.  All  were  safe,  and  he  went  up  to  the  duch- 
ess's boudoir  to  ask  her  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  cabinet  while 
he  was  out. 

"  Precisely  what  I  won't  do,"  said  the  duchess  ;  "  nonsense  ; 
be  off  to  your  meeting  and  forget  all  about  these  tiresome 
diamonds.  I  shall  tell  Townly  to  say  '  not  at  home '  if  any 
one  should  call.     Good-bye." 

The  duke  had  been  gone  about  half  an  hour,  when  a  smart 
brougham  and  pair,  with  coachman  and  footman,  drove  up  to 
the  door.  The  carriage-door  had  a  coronet  on  it  and  so  had 
the  harness. 

When  Parkins  opened  the  front  door  in  response  to  a  loud 
ring,  he  recognized  the  carriage  and  liveries  of  the  Earl  of 
Thomberry  and  the  earl  himself  just  coming  up  to  the 
door. 

"  Not  at  home,  my  lord,"  said  Parkins,  not  waiting  to  be 
asked. 

"  I  know  that,"  replied  Lord  Thomberry  ;  "  I  just  met  your 
master  on  his  way  to  the  city,  and  told  him  I  was  coming  to 
see  him  about  something  I  wished  to  ask  him,  and  he  begged 
of  me  to  come  and  wait  for  him.  Shall  I  go  up  to  the 
drawing-room  ?  " 

"  If  you  please,  my  lord,"  said  Parkins,  passing  him  on  to 
the  groom  of  the  chambers,  who  showed  him  into  the  draw- 
ing-room and  asked  him  if  he  wished  to  see  the  duchess. 

"  By  no  means  disturb  her  grace  at  this  early  hour,"  said 
Lord  Thomberry  ;  "  don't  even  tell  her  I'm  here,  or  I  know 
she  would  kindly  come  down." 

"  Yes,  my  lord."  And  so  the  groom  of  the  chambers  and 
the  butler  returned  to  their  quarters. 

In  about  twenty  minutes  the  drawing-room  bell  rang. 
Lord  Thomberry  was  standing  in  the  open  doorway  when  the 
groom  of  the  chambers  came  up. 

"  I  shan't  wait  any  longer  for  his  grace,"  said  Lord  Thom- 
berry ;  "  I  had  no  idea  he  would  be  so  long.  Tell  him  I  had 
an  engagement  and  couldn't  wait." 

"  Yes,  my  lord,"  bowed  the  groom  of  the  chambers,  passing 
his  lordship  down  to  the  butler  and  a  couple  of  big  powdered- 
headed  footmen,  who  let  him  out. 


"  That's  the  new  second  coachman,  I  suppose,"  observed 
the  butler  to  one  of  the  footmen  as  the  carriage  drove  off. 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  replied  his  fellow-servant  ;  "  it's  a  man  I 
never  see  before." 

"So  is  the  footman  for  that  matter,"  said  the  butler  ;  "  I 
never  laid  eyes  on  one  or  t'other  before.  I  don't  quite  make 
it  out." 

"  Pooh,"  said  the  other  footman  ;  "  no  one  never  stays  no 
time  with  the  old  earl.     He  be  too  ill-tempered." 

When  the  duke's  victoria  drove  up  to  his  door  it  was  after 
one,  and  before  he  could  slip  past  the  servants  and  get  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  groom  of  the  chambers  told  him  of  Lord 
Thornberry's  visit. 

"  Lord  Thomberry  ?  "  said  the  duke,  opening  his  eyes  ;  "  I 
didn't  know  he  was  in  town." 

"  Why,  he  said  as  how  he'd  met  your  grace,"  said  the  but- 
ler. 

"  Met  me  ?  "  demanded  the  duke.     "  Where  ?  " 

"  On  your  grace's  way  to  the  city." 

The  duke  did  not  stop  to  make  any  comment  on  this,  but 
turned  and  went  upstairs  to  the  drawing-room  as  fast  as  his 
legs  could  carry  him.  His  heart  hammering  away  against 
his  ribs,  he  unlocked  the  cabinet.  Ah  !  what  a  relief  1  There 
lay  the  jewel-boxes  safe  and  sound,  all  piled  up  exactly  as  he 
had  left  them. 

"  Georgina  is  right,"  he  said,  throwing  himself  into  an  arm- 
chair ;  "  I'm  making  a  fool  of  myself  about  those  confounded 
diamonds.  I  hope  I  haven't  drawn  attention  to  them  now. 
But  it  won't  signify.  Georgina  will  be  wanting  them  so 
shortly.  What  a  bore  it  is,  having  to  dress  so  early  for  that 
tiresome  drawing-room  !  What — the  gong  for  luncheon  al- 
ready ?  I  won't  say  a  word  about  Thornberry's  visit  to  Geor- 
gina. I  wonder  what  the  old  fool  meant  by  saying  what  he 
did.     I  don't  make  out  his  object." 

Well,  after  luncheon,  the  duchess's  maid  requested  the 
duke's  valet  to  ask  his  grace  for  her  grace's  diamonds.  This 
was  the  usual  formula. 

The  duke  said:  "Certainly,  I'll  fetch  'em  myself,"  and, 
smuggling  the  boxes  out  of  the  drawing-room  cabinet,  he 
sneaked  them  into  his  dressing-room,  and  from  there  emerged 
with  them  in  his  arms  and«carried  them  to  the  duchess's  door 
and  gave  them  into  her  maid's  own  hands. 

Ten  minutes  later,  when  the  duke  was  just  beginning  to 
don  his  lord  lieutenant's  uniform,  one  of  the  footmen  knocked 
at  his  door  with  the  request  from  her  grace  that  he  go  up  to 
her  at  once.  He  found  the  duchess  agitated  almost  to  the 
point  of  hysterics.  The  boxes  were  all  there,  but  the  dia- 
monds were  all  gone,  as  the  duchess  found  on  opening  them. 
The  reader  can  imagine  the  mental  condition  of  the  duke. 

"  Infernal  old  scoundrel  !  "  he  shouted  ;  "  Thornberry's 
bagged  'em,  no  doubt  about  it.  By  Jove  !  I'll  have  him  and 
his  house  searched  at  once." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  expostulated  the  duchess,  "  how  do  you 
know  it  was  Lord  Thomberry  ?     You  didn't  see  him  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  Parkins  and  Venables  and  two  of  the  footmen 
did." 

"  But  are  they  sure  it  was  he  ?  Do  they  know  him  ?  Just 
ring  and  ask  them." 

AH  the  servants  were  positive  it  was  Lord  Thomberry,  yet 
the  duchess,  woman-like,  refused  to  be  convinced.  One  of 
the  chief  inspectors  from  Scotland  Yard  came  in  response  to  a 
message  from  the  duke,  and  the  whole  thing  was  put  in  his 
hands.  He  enjoined  absolute  secrecy  at  once,  and  the  first 
thing  he  did,  in  obedience  to  an  urgent  suggestion  from  the 
duchess,  was  to  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  Lord  Thom- 
berry. He  was  at  Cannes,  had  been  there  for  a  month,  and 
had  never  been  away  once  since  his  coming.  So,  of  course, 
the  theft  was  committed  by  several  confederates,  some  play- 
ing the  parts  of  coachman  and  footman  for  the  most  adroit 
of  the  three,  who  dressed  up  for  the  earl.  The  turn-out  and 
liveries  and  coronet  were  all  strictly  correct,  and  were  no 
doubt  got  up  with  the  special  object  of  fooling  the  duke's 
servants.  They  are  thought  to  have  escaped  abroad,  though 
they  will  find  some  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their  booty  with- 
out attracting  attention,  for  the  diamonds  are  exceptionally 
fine  ones.  The  police  are  doing  their  very  best  to  trace  the 
robbers. 

So  this  is  why  the  Duchess  of  Lincolnshire  and  her 
daughters,  the  Lady  Muriel  and  the  Lady  Constance  Willow- 
beigh, did  not  go  to  the  last  drawing-room.  I  need  only  add 
that,  for  obvious  reasons,  I  have  thought  best  to  use  fictitious 
names  for  the  parties  in  this  little  incident. 

London,  April  18,  1891.  Cockaigne. 


How  shall  we  pronounce  the  word  advertisement  ?  One 
hears  it  pronounced  adz/enisement  and  adver/wsment  by  per- 
sons whose  uniform  correctness  of  speech  can  not  be  brought 
into  question.  The  dictionaries  give  it  both  ways — generally 
with  the  preference  to  the  first  form.  Stormonth,  who  is 
esteemed  by  some  as  high  authority  on  pronunciation,  gives 
only  adwsT-tisement.  There  is  an  obvious  need  for  uniform- 
ity ;  one  dislikes  to  speak  the  word  with  the  accent  on  the 
second  syllable  just  after  some  friend  has  uttered  it  with  the 
accent  on  the  third.  In  consequence,  he  is  perhaps  driven  into 
the  use  of  that  odious  abbreviation,  "  ad."  There  is  no  right 
or  wrong  in  the  matter.  Chauncey  M.  Depew  says  adver- 
tisement ;  Charles  A.  Dana,  adver&rment.  Any  number  of 
eminent  authorities  could  be  quoted  in  defense  of  either. 
The  word  is  in  such  common  use  that  there  ought  to  be  an 
accepted  pronunciation.  There  is  sense  on  the  side  of  those 
who  prefer  adverfement,  instead  of  the  jump  back  to  the 
ante-penult,  because  that  style  of  accent  is  uniform  with 
"  advertiser,"  "  advertising,"  and  other  derivatives  from  this 
root. — Printers'  Ink. 


Women  are  said  to  be  very  easy  subjects  for  hypnotism, 
especially  those  past  forty  years  of  age.  Little  women  with 
black  eyes,  abundant  black  hair,  and  thick  eyebrows,  are 
more  favorable  subjects  than  pale  or  lymphatic  ones,  and 
nervous  women  are  seldom  brought  under  the  hypnotic  in- 
fluence. Delicate,  languishing  women,  especially  those  with 
some  chronic  malady,  submit  instantly  to  the  mysterious  in- 
fluences of  this  weird  art. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Friends  of  the  late  General  Sherman  have  nearly  completed 
a  fund  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which  they  will  pre- 
sent to  his  two  unmarried  daughters  as  a  testimonial  of  their 
esteem  for  the  great  soldier. 

Washington  society  has  been  wining  and  dining  General 
Sir  John  Ross,  commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America, 
evidently  forgiving  and  forgetting  the  fact  that  his  father 
burned  the  Capitol  and  White  House  in  1814. 

Elias  Howe,  Jr.,  who  was  worth  one  million  dollars,  was 
the  richest  private  who  served  in  the  war.  He  enlisted  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  in  1862.  At  one  time,  when  supplies 
were  low,  he  paid  the  two  months'  pay  of  his  entire  company. 

Vilma  Parlaghy  is  at  present  probably  the  most  noted  por- 
trait-painter in  Germany.  She  has  received  ati  order  for  a 
life-sized  portrait  of  the  empress,  though  she  has  excelled  so 
far  only  in  the  portraits  of  men.  Her  latest  likeness  of  Herr 
Windthorst  is  a  veritable  triumph.  It  is  now  being  exhibited 
in  Paris,  and  the  Centre  party  is  negotiating  for  it. 

There  were  touching  circumstances  attending  the  last  days 
of  the  late  French  Protestant  writer,  Edmond  de  Pressense. 
He  had  undergone  the  operation  of  tracheotomy  and  had  lost 
the  power  of  speech.  Writing  was  then  his  only  means  of 
communication  with  his  family.  But  his  wife  had  become 
blind  from  a  cataract,  and  their  intercourse  was  sadly  re- 
stricted. 

"  Dona  Isidora  Cousino,  in  Chile,  is  supposed  to  be  the  rich- 
est woman  in  the  world.  Her  monthly  income  is  eighty 
thousand  dollars.  She  is  a  stately  widow  of  thirty-five  years 
and  a  famous  horsewoman."  The  above  paragraph  has  been 
floating  about  the  press  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  If  the  lady 
was  thirty-five  when  it  started,  she  must  be  getting  along 
somewhat  by  this  time. 

The  younger  daughter  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Con- 
naught  was  born  on  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  rejoices  in  the 
name  of  Victoria  Patricia,  so-called  in  honor  of  her  grandma 
and  that  Irish  saint.  An  American  lady  living  in  London, 
and  who  seems  to  know  a  good  deal  about  English  royalty, 
says  the  little  girl  is  a  real  beauty,  and  that  her  cousins,  of 
whom  there  are  troops,  call  her  "  Patsy  "  ! 

The  young  Emperor  of  Germany  now  has  no  less  than 
three  thrones.  One  is  the  old-fashioned  affair  of  the  days  of 
the  King  of  Prussia,  another  was  furnished  for  the  occasion 
of  the  Princess  Victoria's  wedding,  and  now  he  has  a  third 
to  be  used  only  when  his  majesty  appears  as  supreme  head 
of  the  United  German  Empire.  This  last  one  is  erected  in 
the  White  Hall  of  the  German  Schloss,  and  its  canopy  is  of 
yellow  silk  and  gold  brocade,  into  which  the  imperial  eagle  is 
beautifully  wtiven. 

Concerning  a  paragraph  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Argo- 
naut, about  Mr.  Theodore  Child,  Mr.  Arthur  Inkersley  writes 
us  :  "I  have  known  Mr.  Child  since  he  was  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  He  was  not  educated  at  Manchester, 
but  at  King  Edward  the  Sixth's  School,  Birmingham,  and 
was  a  classical  scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxford.  Even 
while  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  Mr.  Child  spent  most  of 
his  vacations  in  Paris,  and  since  taking  his  degree  has  made 
that  city  his  head-quarters." 

Rev.  James  McMahon,  of  New  York  city,  who  recently 
gave  five  hundred  thousand  dollars'  worth  of  real-estate  to 
the  Roman  Catholic  University  at  Washington,  is,  perhaps, 
the  richest  priest  in  this  country,  his  wealth  being  the  result 
of  judicious  investments  in  real-estate.  He  is  an  accom- 
plished Biblical  and  Hebrew  scholar,  and  once  published  his 
version  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  late  years  he  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  perfection  of  church  organs,  making 
many  improvements. 

The  aged  widow  of  Jouvin,  the  great  glove-maker,  died  at 
Grenoble,  France,  a  few  days  ago.  That  famous  manufact- 
urer has  been  honored  by  his  fellow-townsmen  with  a  statue. 
Jouvin's  most  important  achievement  was  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  cutting  out  leather  gloves,  and  caused  quite  a 
revolution  in  glove  manufacture  by  introducing  the  thumb 
with  only  one  seam.  At  present,  thousands  of  men  and 
women  are  employed  by  the  Maison  Jouvin,  and  when  the 
founder  of  the  firm  died,  he  was  possessed  of  several  millions, 
and  the  fame  of  his  gloves  had  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
civilized  world. 

McHale,  the  able  Minnesota  legislator  who  was  the  father 
of  the  Anti-Tights  Bill,  is  said  to  be  the  most  utterly  crushed 
man  in  the  United  States,  excepting,  perhaps,  Mr.  Ingalls. 
The  people  of  his  own  State,  of  every  sex  and  condition  in 
life,  have  apparently  conspired  to  make  life  a  burden  to  him, 
and  they  have  succeeded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  He  does 
not  dare  tie  his  horse  to  a  hitching-post  but  some  fellows 
come  along  and  incase  the  animal's  legs  in  old  trousers. 
When  the  girls  meet  him  on  the  street  they  giggle.  If  he 
orders  a  meal  in  a  restaurant,  the  chicken's  legs  will  be 
brought  to  him  wrapped  in  paper.  And  so  it  goes.  His 
mail  is  believed  to  be  driving  him  into  an  early  grave. 

It  is  related  of  Von  Mollke  that,  after  the  capitulation  of 
Paris,  in  1 S7 1 ,  he  went  to  Colmar,  and,  meaning  to  stay  there 
a  few  days,  did   not  disdain    to  ask    for  a  billeting   order. 

Mile.  R ,  however,  upon   whom  the  marshal  was  to  have 

been  quartered,  would  have  nothing  to  say  to  him,  and 
Moltke  was  fain  to  lodge  and  feed  himself  at  a  hotel — of 
course,  at  the  lady's  expense.  He  asked  for  four  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  invited  people  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  and 
treated  them  to  champagne — in  short,  the  Teuton  hero  lived 
like  a  fighting-cock.  But,  at  the  end  of  three  days,  the 
landlord,  who  hated  him,  quietly  took  leave  to  remind 
his  excellency  that  the  term  of  the  billeting  order  had  now 
expired.  Moltke  replied  with  a  dry  cough  and  a  demand  for 
a  small  room  on  the  second  floor.  During  the  remainder 
of  his  stay  he  dined  friendless  and  chain- 
table  d'hote. 
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THE    BACHELORS    OF    GOTHAM. 

"Van  Gryse"  on  the    Uncaught   Butterflies  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

All  the  eligible  bachelors  here  are  "  going  off  the  hooks." 
Engagements  and  rumors  of  engagements  fill  the  air.  It  is 
said  now  that  bachelor-life  in  the  larger  cities  has  been  made 
so  luxurious,  so  free  from  care  and  responsibility,  so  full  of 
pleasure,  that  those  who,  for  any  length  of  time,  have  reveled 
in  its  secure  immunity  from  trouble  and  anxiety  will  never 
dare  to  trust  themselves  in  the  dark  and  turbulent  deeps  of 
matrimony. 

The  fiancls  of  the  past  winter  have  been  mostly  young 
men — under  thirty  or  thereabouts.  You  know  what  the  En- 
glish think  about  that.  They  think  a  man  of  thirty  is  a 
mere  lad,  a  child.  They  always  have  the  fascinating,  bold, 
dark,  depraved,  bewildering  guardsman-hero  of  their  novels 
a  middle-aged,  bald,  antiquated  person,  who,  if  he  had  had 
the  luck  to  be  born  on  this  side  of  the  water,  would  have 
been  a  nice,  kind,  grandfatherly  man — the  sort  of  man  who 
would  take  the  children  to  the  dentist's  and  then  afterward  to 
the  circus,  bring  you  cough-drops  when  you  had  a  cold,  and 
always  send  a  bunch  of  the  finest  roses  to  the  debutante  of 
the  family  on  her  coming-out  party.  Englishwomen  have  a 
taste  for  the  antique.  Here,  in  Gotham,  the  girls  of  society 
almost  always  marry  men  about  their  own  age,  or  a  year 
or  two  older.  Marriages,  where  the  woman  is  the  younger 
of  the  two,  are  frequent.     But,  to  return  to  our  muttons. 

The  latest  fiance  is  Harry  Cannon,  of  whom,  I  think,  I 
have  written  before.  He  is  the  most  golden  of  golden 
youths,  the  product  of  wealth  and  the  social  life  of  a  great 
city,  a  deliberate  dandy  who  rejoices  openly  and  shamelessly 
in  his  dandyism,  conversationally  a  bright  fellow — as  almost 
all  determined  and  conscientious  men  of  society  are — 
rich,  good-looking,  quite  gifted  in  an  erratic,  dilettante  way. 
For  some  winters  past,  McAllister,  the  Dictator,  has  rather 
feared  this  young  man.  The  sprightly  Cannon  is  a  good 
dancer,  a  dexterous  leader  of  germans,  a  youth  in  the  full  flush 
of  his  innocence  and  beauty,  who  can  gyrate  in  the  giddy 
mazes  of  the  dance  all  night  and  not  "  lose  his  wind,"  to  be 
vulgarly  explicit  ;  who,  with  the  sinewy  vitality  of  the 
young,  has  been  pressing  up  the  steps  of  the  Dictator's 
throne. 

People  did  not  generally  suppose  this  Adonis  of  the 
"hupper  suckles"  contemplated  matrimony.  They  felt  se- 
curely confident  that,  like  Denis  of  Burgundy,  "  marriage 
would  not  be  one  of  his  habits."  Mr.  Cannon  is  past  the 
callow  stage  ;  he  is  getting  on  toward  baldness  and  wisdom. 
Besides,  he  was  one  of  those  men  called  by  young  girls 
"  general  men " — that  is,  men  who  are  general  in  their  at- 
tentions. From  preference,  a  large  and  ample  love  of  the 
sex,  a  premeditated  wiliness,  or  a  bottomless«ndifference, 
Mr.  Cannon  was  equally  polite,  friendly,  flirtatious,  coquet- 
tish, and  impressive  to  each  and  every  woman  he  met  as 
"  he  walked  his  mystic  way."  Some  said  Art  was  his  love, 
the  shrine  before  which  he  bent  his  handsome  head  night, 
morning,  and  midday.  Art  occupied  him,  as  Art  occupies 
such  men.  He  coquetted  with  that  stern  mistress  who  is  only 
to  be  won  to  smiles  by  arduous  and  life-long  devotion.  Mr. 
Cannon  wooed  her  in  a  gorgeous  studio,  round  which  stood 
trophies  of  his  dalliance  with  this  classic-browed  goddess. 

It  was  a  splendid  studio — the  one  formerly 'occupied  by 
Berthier,  the  French  artist,  who  painted  the  portraits  of  so 
many  pretty  women.  There  were  rugs  from  Persia  and 
Arabia  on  the  floor,  old,  faded,  musty  tapestries,  worth  im- 
mense amounts  of  money,  on  the  walls,  old  brass,  old  copper, 
old  iron,  all  about.  Wonderful  bits  of  china  lightened  up 
dark  corners.  On  the  pedestal,  under  wet  cloths,  stood  a 
head  modeled  in  clay.  This  was  a  lovely  modern  head,  with 
the  beautiful  brow  and  eyes,  the  defective  mouth  and  chin,  of 
the  handsome  American  woman.  The  artist,  tenderly  remov- 
ing the  wet  enwrappings,  would  disclose  to  his  guests'  won- 
dering eyes  the  face  of  some  reigning  belle — a  married 
beauty,  with  the  dignity  of  matronhood  on  her  brow,  a  bud 
of  this  season,  with  the  freshness  of  the  spring  in  her  soft 
mouth.  Some  of  these  efforts  were  remarkably  successful ; 
all  showed  cleverness.  The  pretty  women  of  Gotham  rather 
liked  to  sit  for  young  Cannon.  His  choice  of  them  for  a 
subject  added  quite  a  prestige  to  the  fame  and  the  glory  of 
them  as  flowers  of  American  beauty. 

Then,  when  the  head  had  been  admired,  the  linen  cloths 
went  back  on  it,  and  the  artist,  modestly  disclaiming  any 
credit  for  the  cleverness  of  the  work,  made  tea  and  tripped 
about  effeminately  among  his  bric-a-brac,  looking  handsome 
in  dark-brown  velveteen  and  a  Byron  collar.  When  his 
guests  rose  to  depart,  he  gave  them  each  a  great  bouquet,  ac- 
cording to  the  season — roses  in  winter,  lilies  or  daffodils  in 
the  spring — escorted  them  to  the  elevator,  bowed  them  into 
that  somewhat  musty  conveyance,  and  then  went  back  to  the 
studio,  and  altered  the  positions  of  some  bric-a-brac  and 
watched  the  sunset  from  his  high  windows. 

An  heiress  from  the  West  has  succeeded  in  melting  this 
heart  of  stone.  The  heiress  came  out  from  Detroit  on  pleas- 
ure bent,  but  not  at  all  of  a  frugal  mind.  What  need  to  be 
of  a  frugal  mind  when  your  fortune  is  variously  estimated 
at  from  two  to  ten  millions  and  you  have  no  father  nor 
mother  to  keep  off  hungry  suitors,  as  Rizpah  kept  the 
eagles  off  the  bodies  of  her  sons  ?  The  Detroit  heiress  came 
to  New  York  with  her  grandmamma  and  her  ten  millions, 
and  proceeded  to  cut  a  swath.  Mr.  Cannon  came  nibbling 
about  this  very  choice  morsel,  and,  before  the  winter  was  out, 
ceased  to  be  a  "  general  man  "  and  became  an  "  individual 
man." 

He  walks  up  the  avenue  of  an  afternoon  with  his  two-to- 
ten-million-dollars  fianch,  and  they  look  very  splendid  and 
pleased.  They  are  a  fine  pair.  He  has  the  advantage  in 
looks — a  tall,  slender,  well-built,  well-groomed  man,  some- 
what over  thirty,  dressed  in  the  top  of  the  fashion,  very  cor- 
rect, ve.y  distinguished,  very  well  put  together.  The  young 
lady  is  more  good  style  than  pretty.  She  has  a  good  air  and 
indifferent  features.  With  the  income  of  from  two  to  ten 
ii  illions  one  can  do  a  lot  of  dressing,  and  the  Detroit  heiress 


excels  in  that  particular.  She,  too,  is  tall,  blonde,  affecting  a 
tranquil  indifference  of  manner,  dressed  d  quatre  efii7igles, 
moving  along  with  that  sweeping  walk  affected  now  since  the 
edges  of  skirts  trail  on  the  pavement,  extremely  chic,  and 
pleasant-looking,  and  fresh,  and  healthy. 

A  good  many  of  Mr.  Cannon's  contemporaries,  friends, 
rivals,  and  imitators  still  remain  in  the  market — gayly  free — 
amiably  waiting  to  be  corraled  by  more  Western  heiresses, 
from  Detroit  or  elsewhere,  nice  fellows,  bright  fellows,  city 
fellows — that  is,  with  the  peculiar,  somewhat  reckless,  callous- 
ness that  seems  to  harden  about  any  one  who  lives  the  society 
life  in  a  large  community — but  all-round  good  fellows  if  they 
do  happen  to  have  their  little  weaknesses.  One  of  these  is 
that  giddy,  capricious  and  thoroughly  attractive  young  man 
known  as  Elisha  Dyer  the  Third — being  third  of  his  line.  He 
has  what  McAllister — in  that  unconsciously  and  deliciously 
amusing  book  of  his — calls  "  the  social  talent."  This  seems 
to  mean  that  he  has  got  leanings  toward  the  gay  world,  he 
likes  the  fashionable  life.  It  likes  him  in  return.  He  is  the 
sort  of  man  whom  hostesses  adore  and  dinner-givers  break  their 
necks  to  have  attend  their  feasts.  He  is  not  particularly 
handsome,  or  brilliant,  or  distinguished,  but  he  has  got  a  tak- 
ing way  that  carries  him  boldly  along  on  the  top  of  the  wave. 
Women  pet  him  and  worship  him.  He  is  possessed  of  that 
esoteric  charm  which  certain  men  have,  whereby  every  woman 
he  meets  is  captivated.  She  does  not  fall  madly  in  love  with 
him,  in  the  poisoning,  death-and-destruction,  fourteenth  cent- 
ury style.  She  simply  thinks  "  he  is  the  nicest  fellow  she 
ever  met."  He  has  the  entree  everywhere,  and  is  enterprising 
enough  to  pull  along  with  him  any  decent-looking,  compliant, 
pleasant  fellow  he  may  run  across  in  his  wanderings.  This 
may  be  the  reason  society  loves  him  so  deeply.  He  has  been 
instrumental  in  introducing  new  blood  into  the  Four  Hundred, 
which  has  been  greatly  enlivened  by  the  infusion  of  some- 
thing quicker-flowing  than  the  old,  dull,  sluggish,  Knicker- 
bocker strain. 

Some  of  these  young  bloods  might  profit  in  their  style  by 
the  lesson  taught  by  Marchetti's  two  recent  pictures — "  La 
Politesse  d'Autrefois "  and  "  La  Politesse  d'Aujourd'hui." 
The  politesse  of  other  days  was  quite  a  serious  affair— the  gay 
gentleman  bows  deeply,  with  courtly  reverence,  over  the  hand 
of  madame,  extended  with  languid  condescension  from  the 
window  of  her  sedan-chair.  The  politesse  of  to-day  is  just 
what  you  may  see  now — at  times  in  the  park  and  constantly 
at  the  summer  resorts.  The  splendid  gallant,  dressed  to 
death,  has  swaggered  up  to  the  side  of  the  victoria  of  the  pret- 
tiest of  girls.  His  shining  high  hat  stays  on  his  shining  head, 
his  cigarette  exhales  a  whiff  of  smoke  that  floats  under  the 
scarlet-silk  parasol  of  the  delicate  young  lady  whom  he  greets. 
Meanwhile,  he  presses  her  little  fingers  in  a  friendly  hand- 
shake and  she  smiles  a  cordial  and  coquettish  welcome 
through  the  smoke  under  the  scarlet  twilight  of  the  spread 
parasol. 

Perhaps  they  are  not  quite  so  free  and  easy  as  this,  but  the 
gay  boys  of  to-day  are  rather  given  to  manners  of  the  devil- 
may-care  kind.  The  Gotham  beaux  go  in  for  treating  the 
belles  with  a  sort  of  hail-fellow-well-met  camaraderie.  Court- 
liness is  going  out,  and  a  bored  bonhomie  coming  in.  Almost 
all  the  golden  youths  have  this  kind  of  blase  indifference  of 
manner.  They  are  not  weary  of  life,  but  they  are  weary  of 
things  generally.  They  do  not  talk  of  themselves,  but  they 
do  not  talk  much  of  anything.  They  are  growing  rather 
colorless  to  the  general  public,  but  underneath  this  vapid 
demeanor  they  carefully  form  themselves  on  an  ideal — a  gen- 
erally accepted  type  of  what  is  the  swagger  thing. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  type  is  James  Kernochan 
— otherwise  "  Jimmie."  All  the  younger  boys  model  them- 
selves on  Jimmie,  and  he  is  generally  looked  upon  as  a  tri- 
umphantly successful  achievement  in  the  modern  style  of 
man-about-town.  He  is  rich,  young,  and  of  a  good  family 
and  position.  Without  being  in  the  least  handsome,  he  looks 
"like  somebody,"  and  dresses  quietly  and  well.  He  has 
rather  a  clear-cut,  keen  profile,  but  his  forehead  stands  off 
from  the  brows  to  the  crown  of  the  head — a  facial  angle  not 
usually  considered  beautiful,  but  which  this  particular  young 
man  accentuates  by  parting  his  hair  in  the  middle  and  plaster- 
ing it  down  tight  on  the  temples.  An  eye-glass  held  close  in 
one  eye  and  an  exceedingly  high  collar  serve  to  lend  to  his 
profile  a  close  resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  Fitznoodle  and 
Cholly  that  have  so  often  decorated  the  pages  of  Puck  and 
Life. 

In  character,  however,  Mr.  Kernochan  does  not  bear  the 
faintest  resemblance  to  either  of  these  two.  The  person  who 
imagines  this  will  find  he'makes  a  great  and  egregious  mis- 
take. He  is  bright — almost  brilliant — witty,  and  clever.  He 
is  quietly  self-reliant,  and  has  a  bottomless  fund  of  calm  con- 
fidence in  himself  and  his  actions.  Some  time  ago,  some 
gossiping  talk  was  started  about  a  horse-race,  in  Boston,  in 
which  "  Jimmie  "  did  not  come  in  number  one.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  talkee-talkee,  which  the  languid  and  magnificent 
young  man  simply  disdained  to  respond  to.  He  went  peace- 
fully on  his  way,  deigning  no  explanation,  tranquilly  happy 
and  unruffled  by  the  dark  insinuations  which  floated  about  in 
the  amosphere. 

Athletic  sports  are  "Jimmie's"  favorite  fad.  He  is  a 
mighty  hunter  and  a  great  rider,  warranted  to  stick  on  impos- 
sible, buck -jumping  steeds  that  would  unseat  any  other  living 
man  short  of  Buffalo  Bill.  "  Jimmie  "  covered  himself  with 
glory  and  splints,  some  time  ago,  by  breaking  both  arms  in 
the  pursuit  of  the  anise-seed  bag,  and  last  winter,  while  en- 
gaged in  that  same  deadly  pastime,  he  had  his  knee  knocked 
all  to  pieces  and  walked  lame  for  a  long  time.  In  manner, 
he  is  quiet  and  simple  and  affable,  always  conventional,  and 
secretly  cautious  of  strangers.  When  he  is  introduced  to  an 
unknown,  he  is  as  smiling  as  a  summer  sea,  sweet  as  a  May 
breeze,  and  the  next  time  he  meets  him,  he  cuts  him  dead. 
Such  are  the  winning  ways  of  the  Four  Hundred. 

Another  of  the  New  York  eligibles  is  Lispenard  Stewart, 
a  man  of  credit  and  renown,  like  John  Gilpin,  a  politician,  a 
leader  of  germans,  and  a  flower  of  a  first  family.  It  is  rarely 
accorded  to  one  man  to  unite  in  his  single  person  so  many 
graces  and  accomplishments.  Mr.  Stewart  led  a  life  of  pleas- 
uring ease  for  many  flower-decked,  roseate  years,  till  sud- 


denly, like  Achilles  among  the  maidens,  his  manly  spirit  rose 
from  its  long  sleep,  and,  uttering  the  battle-cry  of  his  race,  he 
plunged  violently  into  the  sea  of  politics.  Since  then  he  has 
not  led  a  single  german,  and  society  has  stood  and  watched 
him  upsetting  the  policies  of  foreign  kings  with  mouth  agape. 

Mr.  Stewart  is  not  in  the  first  flush  of  his  youth,  but  neither 
is  he  married.  He  comes  of  the  Rhinelander  family,  and  is, 
or  was — I  think  they  are  now  dead — the  heir  of  the  two  Miss 
Rhinelanders,  maiden  ladies,  who,  it  is  said,  never  married, 
because  none  of  their  suitors  had  long  enough  pedigrees. 
They  were  immensely  wealthy  and  immensely  set  on  family. 
Whenever  the  unhappy  politician  turned  his  eyes  on  some 
lovely  damsel,  the  two  aunts  crushed  out  their  young  loves  in 
the  most  ruthless  and  unfeeling  manner,  because  the  young 
lady's  ancestry  did  not  go  back  to  the  days  of  Dutch  occu- 
pation or  New  England  witch-burning.  Perpetual  nipping  of 
the  tender  buds  of  first  affection  has  rather  quelled  the  poli- 
tician's matrimonial  inclinations,  and  it  is  said  now  that  it  will 
have  to  be  a  superlatively  entrancing  siren  who  can  sing  her 
way  into  the  hard  heart  of  this  political  Ulysses. 

New  York,  April  30,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


A    ROMANCE    OF    EGYPT. 

How  long  I  had  been  lying  in  agony  on  the  hard  earth,  I 
knew  not — minutes  and  hours  were  alike  to  me  since  that 
cruel  shot  had  struck  me  down.  I  had  seen  in  a  mist  of  pain 
the  shadows  of  the  men  of  our  regiment  rush  past  in  a  rapid 
charge,  within  a  yard  of  my  prostrate  form,  making  my  escape 
from  being  crushed  to  death  almost  miraculous.  I  could  keep 
no  account  of  time,  when  each  minute  seemed  to  me  an  hour 
of  intense  suffering.  The  burning  sun  as  it  rose  high  in  the 
heavens  set  my  whole  being  on  fire,  and  the  thirst  that  fol- 
lowed made  me  wish  that  my  comrades  had  been  less  careful 
to  avoid  my  outstretched  form,  for  death,  swift  and  sudden, 
from  the  hoofs  of  their  horses,  would  have  been  preferable  to 
that  hideous  pain  and  mad  craving  for  water.  I  had  given 
up  all  hope  of  succor,  when  a  light  suddenly  flashed  before 
my  eyes  and  a  voice  sounded  in  my  ear,  saying  "  Lend  a 
hand,  Tom,  the  captain's  alive— gently  !  "  and  they  lifted  me 
upon  an  ambulance  stretcher,  causing  me  intense  agony — 
agony  that  made  me,  strong  man  as  I  was,  shriek  aloud. 
They  carried  me  across  the  battle-field  ;  groans  and  cries  re- 
sounded on  every  side  as  we  passed  by  the  wounded,  writhing 
in  their  pain,  while  the  dead  lay  still  and  white,  with  their 
faces  ghastly  in  the  moonlight.  My  heart  sank  within  me, 
till  I  lost  all  further  feeling  in  a  merciful  unconsciousness. 

I  opened  my  eyes  to  find  myself  in  a  luxurious  bed,  with 
silk  curtains  round  me,  downy  pillows  under  my  head,  and 
strange,  sweet  odors  filling  the  apartment,  which  was  but  half 
visible  by  the  dim  light  given  by  several  hanging  lamps.  I 
believed  myself  in  a  dream,  and  turned  round  again,  too 
weary  to  arouse  myself,  when  the  curtains  over  the  door 
moved,  and  a  woman  in  Eastern  dress  entered,  and  came  up 
to  me.  She  laid  her  slender  hand  on  my  forehead,  and  then 
her  great  black  eyes  met  mine,  and  I  said  faintly,  "  Who  are 
you?" 

"  Your  nurse,"  she  answered,  gently,  in  broken  English. 
"  And  you  are  real?  "  for  I  still  fancied  myself  in  a  dream. 
"  Very  real,"  and  she  laughed,  disclosing  a  row  of  pearly 
teeth,  "  as  you  will  learn  by-and-bye." 
"  And  how  did  I  come  here  ?  " 

"  Lie  quite  still,  and  I  will  tell  you.  You  must  be  kept 
very  quiet,  and  must  not  worry  about  anything.  My  father 
is  an  Englishman,  and  married  an  Egyptian — my  mother. 
He  was  sorry  for  this  war,  and  gave  me  leave  to  put  aside 
this  room  for  some  wounded  man.  I  was  driving  with  my 
father  early  one  morning,  and  we  saw  some  men  bringing  in 
a  wounded  officer.  I  passed  you  quite  close,  and  when  I  saw 
you  I  reminded  my  father  of  his  promise,  so  he  told  the  men 
to  bring  you  here.  And  now  you  will  soon  get  better." 
"  Yes,  I  hope  so,"  I  murmured. 

I  was  too  ill  to  attempt  to  display  interest  in  anything.  I 
used  to  dream  away  the  whole  day.  My  past  life  seemed  as 
if  it  belonged  to  some  one  else.  My  home,  my  friends,  my 
regiment,  the  war  itself — all  were  present  in  my  brain,  but  in 
a  confused,  unformed  sort  of  way,  like  the  ever-moving  colors 
of  a  kaleidoscope.  It  was  impossible  to  me  to  make  an 
effort  to  realize  anything.  All  I  cared  for  was  to  see  that 
heavy  curtain  over  my  door  withdrawn,  and  to  watch  that 
gliding,  graceful  figure  enter — to  see  the  rich  color  mount  to 
her  cheeks  as  her  velvety  eyes  met  mine — to  feel  her  cool 
hands  brush  my  hair  as  she  re-arranged  the  luxurious  pillows 
on  my  couch,  or  to  hear  her  musical  voice  pressing  me  to 
take  some  iced  drink,  sparkling  in  an  Eastern  goblet. 

Sometimes  of  an  evening,  when  the  shutters  would  be 
thrown  open,  and  cool  breezes  wafted  through  the  room,  my 
beautiful  nurse  would  take  her  little  musical  instrument  on 
her  knee,  and,  sitting  at  my  side,  would  sing  me  a  wild 
Oriental  song  in  her  rich,  full  voice,  while  the  sun  sank  below 
the  casement  and  deep  shadows  fell  across  the  floor.  Then 
her  great,  dark  eyes  would  fall  beneath  my  gaze,  and,  in  the 
hush  of  the  evening,  I  could  almost  hear  my  own  heart  beat 
with  returning  life  and  vigor.  Then  often  I  would  close  my 
eyes,  and,  turning  on  my  side,  fall  into  a  deep  sleep,  unbroken 
as  a  child's. 

So  the  days  went  by  slowly  and  pleasantly  enough.  My 
nurse  scarcely  ever  left  me,  devoting  all  her  time  to  amusing 
me  and  nursing  me  back  to  health,  assisted  only  by  an  old 
native. 

At  length  1  began  to  feel  strong  and  well ;  my  wounds,  so 
skillfully  treated,  were  healing  fast,  and  I  longed  to  rejoin  my 
regiment  and  be  again  among  my  brother  officers. 

One  day,  when  I   was  dressed  and  feeling  quite  myself,  I 
broached  the  subject  of  leaving  to  my  lovely  companion. 
"Zoe,"  I  said. 

She  drew  near  me,  and  her  eyes  brightened  as  she  laid  her 
white  hand  on  my  head.  It  was  very  pleasant  to  feel  it  there 
and  to  see  her  great  eyes  droop  and  melt  beneath  my  gaze. 

"  I  am  very  happy  here,  little  one,  but  everything  must 
have  an  end,  and  I  must  return  to  my  regiment." 

"  It  is  useless  !  "  she  cried,  clapping  her  hands  with  joy  ; 
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'the  war  is  over,  your  soldiers  are  making  ready  to  embark, 
iind  to-morrow  they  all  return  to  their  own  country." 
"  I  must  be  off  at  once  1  "  I  cried,  starting  to  my  feet. 
"  Stay  here  !     Stay  here,  my  beloved  ;  be  my  husband  ! " 
md  she  flung  herself  upon   me — her  soft  arms  clung  round 
Iny  neck,  her  sweet  breath  swept  my  cheek — I  could  feel  her 
ieart  beating  violently  against  my  own.     Was  it  to  be  won- 
lered  at  that  1  kissed  her  passionately  before  I  gently  released 
nyself  ?     Oh  !  ye  gods,  what  should  I  not  suffer  if  the  blue 
:yes  of  a  fair  woman  at  home  could  rest  upon  this  scene  ! 
i    "  Zoe,"  I   said,   "  I   don't  think   you  understand.     I  must 
j;o  back   with  my    regiment,  and   though    I    would   gladly 
narry  you  if  I  could,  I  can  not — I  have  a  wife  already,  wait- 
ng  for  me  at  home." 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  said  :  "  What 

jloes  that  matter  ?     You  love  me  !     I  can  see  it  in  your  eyes 

;i  hundred  times  a  day  !     What  do  I  care  about  your  wife  ? 

|  will  go  home  with  you  and  be  your  slave — your  servant  !  " 

I  could  hardly  restrain  a  smile  at  this  unconventional  idea, 

'>ut    the   situation    was    an   embarrassing    one,    and    I    was 

i.t  my  wits'  end  to  find  a   way  out,  when  a  bright  idea  oc- 

urred  to  me. 

[    "  Zoe,"  I  said,  "  I  must  tell  you  my  plans.     You  say  you 

Love  me,  then  you  would  not  like  me  to  be  disgraced  among 

cny  comrades,  so  you  must   let   me  go.      I   must   see  my 

Commanding  officer,  who,  no  doubt,  believes  me  dead  ;  but  I 

•ill  come   back    to-night,  and  then  we   will  arrange  about 

j  our  journey  with  me." 

[    "Oh,  no  !  no  !  if  you  go,  you  will  never  come  back  !  " 
E   I   silenced    her  remonstrances  with   kisses,   and,  very  re- 
ictantly,  she  allowed  me  to  leave  her. 
Once  again    in  the  open  air,  I   hurried  to  headquarters, 
I  -here  I  was  welcomed  as  one  risen  from  the  dead. 

After  various  matters  had  been  discussed,  I  went  apart  and 
I  'rote  to  Zoe,  saying  good-by  to  her,  arKl  telling  her  I  had 
1  lade  up  my  mind  never  to  see  her  again,  as  I  loved  her  so 
Learly,  that  I  felt  the  only  way  was  to  use,  like  Lance- 
lit,  a  little  "  rough  discourtesy,"  and  leave  her  without  an 
I  dieu. 

Then  I  went  out  and  bought  her  a  handsome  diamond 
I  rnament,  inclosing  it  with  my  letter,  and  sent  it  to  her 
I  ouse. 

I    The  next  day  I  was  on  the  point  of  embarking,  when  a 
ative  servant  presented  me  with  a  letter. 
It  ran  thus  : 

I  "  Cruel !  cruel !  you  have  broken  ray  heart.  But  grant  me,  at  least, 
I  lis  request.  My  servant,  Assim,  longs  to  see  England — take  him 
rith  you — you  are  not  strong  yet,  and  he  will  look  after  you.  Surely 
|  3U  will  not  refuse  me.  Zoe." 

I  I  was  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  letter,  for  I  had  ex- 
|  ected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  reproaches  for  having  broken 

ly  promise  to  return.  I  supposed  that,  woman-like,  she  was 
I  eginning  to  forget  me,  but  I  felt  I  could  not  refuse  her  last 
1  :quest,  so,  after  some  difficulty,  I  obtained  leave  to  take  the 

ative  with  me. 
I  gave  him  my  keys,  and  told  him  to  go  to  my  cabin  and 
Inpack    my  things.     I    was  fortunate  enough  to  have   had 

(lotted  to  me  a  small  hole  to  myself — a  great  boon  to  a 

•ounded  man. 
I  had  so  much  to  talk  over  with  the  other  fellows,  that  it 

as  more  than  two  hours  before  I  went  below.  I  opened  my 
I  ibin  door,  and,  weak  as   I  still   was  from  my  wounds,  I 

(early  fell  backward  with  horror,  for  there  on  my  berth  sat 
oe — her  eyes  shining  with  delight,  and  a  false  beard  and 
imstache  lying  by  her  side. 
I  shut  the  door  hurriedly  and  came  up  to  her.  She  sprang 
!:to  my  arms,  laughing  and  crying,  and  telling  me  how  she 
wed  me. 

"  Have  I  not  managed  it  all  well  ?  Are  you  not  surprised  ? 
I  bu  can  not  refuse  to  take  me  now  !  We  shall  never  be 
arted  any  more,  my  darling,  for  I  will  go  everywhere  with 
ou.  And  see,  I  am  rich !  Look  what  I  have  brought 
ou,"  and  she  took  out  of  her  pocket  several  rows  of  mag- 
ificent  pearls  and  some  unset  diamonds  of  large  size ; 
|  they  are  mine,  and  I  give  them  to  you.  Are  you  not 
appy?" 

Happy !  I  was  the  most  miserable  man  on  earth  ! 
vTiat  was  I  to  do  with  her  ?  Here,  alone,  with  only  men  on 
oard  ! 
I  "Alas  !"  she  cried,  "you  are  not  glad  !  I  see  it  in  your 
ice.  Wretch  !  wretch  !  Why  did  you  make  me  love  you  ? 
Vhy  did  you  write  me  that  dear  letter  saying  you  loved  me 
nd  were  miserable  at  leaving  me  ?  " 

Her  eyes  flashed  ominously,  and  she  suddenly  drew  a  dag- 
er  from  her  belt,  and  made  as  if  she  would  strike  me. 

I  started  back,  but  her  eyes  melted,  and  she  cried  :  "  No, 

can  not  hurt  you.  Kiss  me  once  more,  oh,  my  love,  and  I 
ill  go  away — I  will  never  see  you  again — I  will  do  all  you 
ish  ! " 

She  drew  me  to  her,  and  our  lips  clung  together  again  and 
»ain  ;  then  she  pushed  me  from  her,  the  steel  glittered  for 
ne  second  before  my  eyes,  and  then  was  buried  in  her  breast. 

I  shouted  for  help  and  raised  her  gently  in  my  arms. 

"  My  own  dear  love,"  she  panted,  "  there  was  no  way  but 
lis,  for  you  do  not  love  me,  and  I  could  not  live  without  your 

ve.  Ah  !  don't  touch  the  dagger,  it  hurts  !  Kiss  me 
;ain,"  and  her  head  fell  back. 

Zoe  was  dead. 

My  cry  for  help  was  drowned  by  the  noise  of  the  engines, 

r  no  one  came. 

Like  one  distraught,  I  rushed  on  deck  and  staggered  to- 
ard  the  colonel. 

"  Great  heavens,  man  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  what  have  you 
xa  doing  to  yourself  ?     You  are  all  over  blood  !  " 

I  could  not  speak  ;  I  seized  his  arm,  and  took  him  to  my 

.bin. 

"  My  God  ! "  he  exclaimed,  as  the  awful  sight  met  his  eyes  ; 
what  is  this  ? " 

"  Is  she  dead — quite  dead  ? "  I  gasped.  • 

"  Quite  dead,"  he  answered,  gravely  ;  "but  what  a  lovely 

eature — how  did  she  come  here  ?  " 

I  told  him  all,  and  then  I  fainted.  It  was  some  days  be- 
ne I  recovered  consciousness — the  terrible  shock,  coming 


immediately  after  my  severe  illness,  had  been  too  much  for 
me,  and  at  one  time  they  feared  I  would  lose  my  reason. 
This  trial  was  mercifully  averted,  for  I  woke  in  my  right  mind. 

I  found  myself  in  my  colonel's  cabin,  which  he  had  given 
up  to  me. 

"  And  Zoe  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"  I  had  her  buried  the  next  morning,  and  have  kept  the 
whole  matter  as  quiet  as  possible  ;  and  do  you  know,  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  one  of  the  sailors  was  about  to  close 
your  skylight  at  the  very  moment  the  poor  girl  stabbed  her- 
self, and  was  an  eye-witness  to  the  whole  proceeding,  which 
is  a  good  thing  for  you,  my  poor  boy,  for  otherwise,  I  am 
afraid,  this  might  have  proved  an  awkward  business.  /  should 
have  believed  you,  of  course,  but  it  might  have  been  difficult 
to  avoid  a  trial  on  your  return." 

I  pressed  his  hand — it  was  the  only  answer  I  could  give. 

Beautiful,  laughing  Zoe  dead  !  with  the  cruel,  green  water 
rushing  over  her  sweet  face.  Never  do  I  close  my  eyes  at 
night,  but  I  seem  to  hear  those  green  waves  sounding  in  my 
ears,  and  remember  that,  far  below  their  treacherous  surface, 
lies  the  heart  that  preferred  a  violent  death  to  a  life  without 
my  love. 


A    CHAT    ABOUT    PRINCES. 


1  Parisina  "  discusses  the  Late  "  Plon-Plon  "  and  His  Imperial  Heirs. 


I  suppose  the  worst  that  can  befall  a  prince  in  exile  is  the 
indifference  and  oblivion  of  the  world.  It  is  better  for  them 
to  do  something  foolish  and  attract  attention  than  nothing  at 
all.  Just  lately  we  have  been  interesting  ourselves  very 
much  about  princes,  one  way  and  another.  On  the  one  side, 
there  was  that  little  scandal  about  the  heir  to  the  barren 
honors  enjoyed  by  the  Comte  de  Paris,  and  on  the  other, 
the  two  imperial  brothers  pitted  against  each  other  in  so  un- 
natural a  way  by  the  will  of  their  late  father. 

Prince  Jerome  Napoleon,  poor  man,  was  more  talked  of 
and  written  about  when  he  lay  dying  at  the  Hotel  de  Russie, 
and  since  he  has  been  laid  in  the  royal  vault  at  La  Superga, 
than  he  ever  was  in  his  life  before-"-not  an  unusual,  though  a 
very  unsatisfactory,  result  to  the  person  principally  concerned 
in  the  matter.  The  papers  literally  teemed  with  biographical 
notices  and  anecdotes  connected  with  this  prince's  career,  the 
influence  he  exercised  over  his  cousin,  Napoleon  the  Third, 
and  the  part  played  by  him  during  the  Second  Empire.  We 
gather  therefrom  not  only  that  Prince  Jerome — or  rather 
Prince  Napoleon,  as  he  was  called  then — was  of  greater  ac- 
count in  the  state  than  we  used  to  imagine  ;  but  a  fresh 
light  is  thrown  on  the  vacillating  character  of  the  emperor. 
While  publicly  denying  his  cousin  in  many  of  his  acts,  for 
politic  reasons,  Napoleon  the  Third  never  ceased  to  treat  him 
with  invariable  friendliness  in  private  and  to  intrust  him  with 
delicate  missions.  The  antagonism  that  existed  between  the 
prince  and  the  empress  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  emperor's  behavior,  as  he 
was  alternately  under  the  influence  of  one  or  the  other. 
Sometimes,  when  Eugenie  was  taken  with  one  of  her  jealous 
fits — and  certainly  her  imperial  husband  gave  her  ample 
cause — her  incorrigible  spouse  would  walk  over  to  the  Palais 
Royal  and  pour  his  gnevances  into  the  prince's  willing  ear. 
Clothilde  never  bothered  her  husband  in  the*  same  way. 
Doubtless  he  would  not  have  stood  any  nonsense  of  the  kind, 
being  extremely  choleric  and  masterful,  and  his  advice  to  his 
visitor  was  after  the  same  pattern.  The  emperor,  however, 
was  the  better  gentleman  of  the  two,  and  when,  in  course  of 
time,  he  ceased  to  make  those  little  excursions  out  of  the 
beaten  path  of  virtue,  the  pair  lived  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony ;  whereas  Clothilde  and  her  better  half  drifted  apart, 
until,  finally,  the  princess  refused  to  live  with  him  any  longer. 
This  refusal  seems  to  have  rankled  in  the  mind  of  the  prince, 
who  was  vindictive  by  nature,  for  his  last  will  and  testament 
contains  some  very  bitter  reflections  on  her  conduct  in  this 
respect.  Partly  for  this  reason,  the  family  has  decided  not  to 
publish  the  document.  Prince  Victor  fares  no  better  at  his 
father's  hands.  And — I  think  you  will  agree  with  me — they 
both  deserve  some  censure  ;  the  young  man  undoubtedly 
does.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Princesse  Clothilde  had 
some  provocation  ;  but  when  a  woman  stands  up  for  a  saint 
she  should  not  evade  martyrdom — even  to  the  extent  of  liv- 
ing with  a  man  who  is  an  avowed  atheist  ajtd  unfaithful  into 
the  bargain — since  she  took  him  for  better  or  for  worse. 

As  for  Victor,  his  conduct  was  anything  but  filial ;  there 
was  something  even  brutal  in  the  manner  in  which  he  broke 
with  his  father.  One  morning,  he  announced  his  intention  of 
setting  up  his  own  establishment,  to  which  his  parent,  igno- 
rant of  the  true  state  of  the  case,  replied  with  affectionate 
solicitude  that  since  such  was  his  wish,  he  would  set  about 
getting  him  separate  apartments,  adding  something  about  it 
being  natural  a  young  man  should  like  to  have  complete  lib- 
erty. But,  in  a  few  words,  young  hopeful  undeceived  him. 
What  he  wanted  was  to  be  his  own  master  entirely  ;  "  their 
party  demanded  it." 

"  You  are  going  to  be  kept  by  your  friends,  or  you  would 
not  talk  so  independently  !  "  cried  the  elder  man,  in  a  fury. 
After  which,  I  believe  he  told  him  to  go  to  the  devil,  and,  as 
far  as  I  know,  they  never  met  again  until  the  breath  was 
nearly  out  of  the  poor  man's  body,  when  Victor  crept  into 
the  room  where  his  father  lay  dying.  Everything  was  done 
during  Prince  Jerome's  last  illness  to  patch  up  a  semblance 
of  reconciliation,  which,  indeed,  never  took  place  —  they 
smuggled  in  the  son  as  they  smuggled  in  the  priest.  The 
fact  is,  Jerome  died  unreconciled  to  the  church  and  unrecon- 
ciled to  his  son.  Shall  we  be  charitable  and  really  believe 
that  the  latter  craved  forgiveness  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or  pre- 
sume— which  is  infinitely  more  likely — that  he  was  merely 
desirous  of  assuring  his  future  position  ?  An  old  friend  and 
adherent  of  Prince  Jerome  describes  an  interview  he  had, 
some  years  ago,  with  Prince  Victor,  which  shows  not  only 
how  strong  was  the  spirit  of  rebellion  and  how  fixed  was  his 
determination  in  the  path  he  had  chosen,  but  also  a  shocking 
lack  of  natural  affection  ;  he  seemed  quite  surprised  to  learn 
that  his  conduct  had  given  his  father  pain.     Victor  has  not 


inherited  his  sire's  bright  intelligence,  and,  as  far  as  brains  go, 
is  distinctly  his  inferior  ;  but  his  dogged  egotism  has  a  better 
chance  of  success  than  the  superior  intellect  of  the  father, 
who  failed  in  most  things  he  undertook. 

He  has  certainly  failed  to  impose  his  wishes  on  his  descend- 
ants. The  will  is  virtually  to  be  set  aside.  Prince  Louis, 
whom  he  has  made  his  heir,  to  whom  he  has  bequeathed 
everything,  will  accept  only  that  portion  of  the  inheritance 
that  should  come  to  him  by  right,  and  firmly  and  decidedly 
refuses  to  have  anything  to  do  with  politics,  or  to  step  into 
his  father's  shoes  and  set  himself  up  as  a  rival  pretender,  as 
the  testator  would  have  had  him  do.  He  is  a  soldier,  and  a 
soldier  he  will  remain.  Victor  must  have  passed  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour  while  Louis  was  on  his  way  from  Tiflis  to 
San  Remo  (King  Humbert  had  courteously  invited  his  rela- 
tives to  go  and  get  their  family  affairs  settled  out  of  Rome), 

for  he  was  au  courant  with  the  contents  of  his  father's  will 

the  executors  having  dispatched  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
Eternal  City  —  and  must  have  been  very  anxious  to  hear 
what  his  brother  would  have  to  say  about  the  matter. 
Suppose  Louis  had  seen  fit  to  play  at  Caesar,  too,  how  then  ? 

As  for  the  money — a  few  paltry  thousand  dollars  a  year it 

would  not  have  mattered  very  much,  since  the  prince's  party 
pays  all  his  expenses  and  Empress  Eugenie  intends  to  leave 
her  comparatively  large  fortune  to  her  young  kinsmen.  Prince 
Jerome,  moreover,  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about 
when  he  indited  his  will  ;  he  knew  that  it  was  against  the  law 
for  him  to  bequeath  the  whole  of  his  worldly  goods  to  one 
child  at  the  expense  of  the  others,  and  so  he  added  a  clause 
to  the  effect  that  if  Victor  did  not  choose  to  take  his  punish- 
ment with  befitting  humility,  the  portion  he  was  legally  en- 
titled to  should  be  handed  over  to  him  without  contest. 

In  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  the  death  and  burial 
of  Jerome  and  the  arrival  of  his  second  son  and  legatee  (the 
burial  was  hurried  on  with  almost  unseemly  haste  to  prevent 
any  awkward  interference  on  the  part  of  the  executors),  the 
family  decided  on  the  measures  to  be  adopted  in  the  event  of 
Prince  Louis  obeying  his  father's  behest.  I  say  the  family, 
because,  as  often  happens,  the  womenkind  were  all  for  the 
black  sheep,  including  Princesse  Mathilde — who  has  a  very 
warm  comer  in  her  heart  for  her  nephew  Victor — and  Em- 
press Eugenie.  In  her  case,  it  is  only  natural,  considering 
that  the  Prince  Imperial  nominated  his  cousin  his  successor  in 
a  sort  of  half-legal  document,  drawn  up  before  the  ill-fated 
young  fellow  started  for  Zululand.  They  determined  to  form 
themselves  into  a  family  council,  and  to  deny  publicly  the 
dead  man's  right  to  change  the  order  of  succession  and  de- 
clare Victor  the  sole  heir  to  the  honors  of  emperor-presump- 
tive. 

What  a  farce  it  all  is  !  What  a  reckoning  of  chickens  in 
the  shell  !  To  hear  them  all  talk — the  Bonapartists  and  the 
rest — you  might  believe  France  was  quite  ready  to  exchange 
its  Republican  government  to-morrow  for  an  imperial  one,  and 
that  the  reign  of  President  Carnot  was  very  nearly  at  an  end. 
The  Figaro  went  so  far  as  to  make  a  little  plebiscite  of  its 
own,  and  invited  its  readers  to  give  their  opinion  on  the  title 
which  it  behooved  the  new  Caesar  to  accept.  'Vas  he  to  be 
called  Napoleon  the  Fourth,  Fifth,  or  Sixth  ?  Should  the 
Prince  Imperial  and  Jerome  be  counted  as  the  young  King  of 
Rome,  Napoleon  the  Second,  was,  or  should  they  be  left  out 
of  the  reckoning  altogether  ?  Victor,  you  may  be  sure,  had 
made  up  his  mind  long  ago,  and  so  it  appears  he  is  to  be 
Napoleon  the  Fourth)  neither  his  father  or  his  cousin  having 
ever  been  proclaimed  emperor.  You  see,  it  is  awkward  to  be 
taken  unawares,  and  it  is  best  to  have  everything  ready  if  the 
French  nation  should  suddenly  take  into  its  head  to  have 
Victor  over  from  Brussels  to  guide  the  chariot  of  state. 

In  the  meanwhile,  you  may  be  sure  the  monarchists  have 
not  been  idle.  As  an  off-set  to  all  this  imperialist  questioning 
and  answering,  the  adherents  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  have 
fussed  a  great  deal  over  the  nomination  of  the  Comte  d'Haus- 
sonville  to  the  post  of  prime  adviser  and  head  of  their  party 
in  the- place  of  M.  Bocher,  incapacitated  by  age  and  sickness. 
And  then  there  was  the  little  scandal  I  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  this  letter.  Doubtless  the  more  serious-minded 
of  the  royalists  would  willingly  have  dispensed  with  the  at- 
tention which  the  Due  d'Orleans's  amatory  adventure  attracted, 
and,  indeed,  they  did  everything  they  could  to  prove  that  it 
was  an  invention  from  beginning  to  end,  but  no  amount  of 
denials,  no  so-called  documentary  proofs,  will  persuade  the 
Parisians  that  the  duke  did  not,  as  alleged,  come  over  here 
the  other  day  disguised  as  a  flunkey  in  the  train  of  a  well- 
known  prima  donna.  It  was  not  the  slightest  use  for  the 
prince's  secretary  to  telegraph  that  his  master  was  hunting  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Vienna,  and  when  at  last  a  message 
came  from  the  duke  himself,  it  was  evident  to  the  meanest 
capacity  that  between  the  time  when  he  was  signaled  in  Paris 
and  the  date  of  the  telegram  from  Tiflis,  he  could  easily  have 
traveled  from  the  Hotel  Continental  to  the  Caucasian  Mount- 
ains, so  that  he  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet. 

Some  of  the  debonnaire  royalists  treat  the  whole  affair  as  an 
excellent  joke,  and  instead  of  blaming  the  young  fellow  and 
talking  big,  choose  to  consider  the  adventure  as  quite  too 
kingly  and  charming,  worthy  of  the  descendants  of  Henri  the 
Fourth,  who  would  have  smiled  from  his  post  on  the  Pont 
Neuf  had  he  seen  the  heir  of  the  Bourbons,  in  his  gold-laced 
livery,  drive  past  in  the  suite  of  a  queen  of  song.  They  argue 
that  the  French  have  no  love  for  straight-laced  disciplinarians. 
In  their  opinion,  the  Comte  de  Paris  is  much  too  moral  a 
man  to  succeed  as  a  king  ;  one  of  his  councilors  is  reported 
to  have  declared  that  the  count  would  have  ever  so  much  bet- 
ter a  chance  of  the  throne  if  he  were  not  quite  so  excellent  a 
husband,  if  he  had  courted  la  brum  et  la  blonde  as  others  of 
his  name  have  done.  There  is  certainly  no  fear  of  bis  son 
following  in  his  sire's  footsteps  ;  he  has  already  sown  a  few 
wild  oats,  and  is  likely  to  reap  quite  a  large  harvest  of  them 
before  he  has  done.  All  the  same,  however,  it  would  have 
been  rather  aw'kward  if  he  had  been  caught  by  the  police  in 
the  disguise  of  a  menial,  and  imprisonment  in  such  a  cause 
would  have  seemed  less  heroic  to  the  public  generally  than 
did  the  patriotic  comedy  played  out  a  few  months  since  at  the 
Conciergerie  and  Clairvaux.  Paki 

Paris,  April  10,  1881, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
A  popular  writer  of  serial  stories  for  the  story- 
papers,  gives  this  description  of  his  method  of  work- 
ing : 

"  As  soon  as  I  have  made  arrangements  for  a  serial  story," 
he  said,  "  I  sit  down  and  sketch  out  the  main  plot.  Then, 
if  ten  installments  are  wanted,  I  divide  my  plot  into  ten 
parts,  and  each  of  these  parts  into  three  chapters,  naming 
the  chapters  in  advance.  This  serves  me  for  a  chart,  which 
I  carry  with  me  constantly.  I  also  keep  a  small  ledger  in 
which  I  enter  the  name  of  every  new  character  as  soon  as  I 
create  him.  I  have  found  this  necessary,  for  I  never  think 
of  my  story  until  Friday  night  of  each  week,  and  am  apt, 
therefore,  to  forget  the  name  of  one  of  my  characters  after  1 
have  sent  my  former  week's  installment  to  the  printers.  Ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  this  chart  and  ledger  system  is 
very  useful.  On  Friday  night  I  take  out  my  chart,  look  up 
the  situation,  and  see  what  is  to  be  told  next ;  then  I  set  to 
work  making  my  characters  talk  and  act  as  naturally  as  I 
know  how  until  I  have  nearly  completed  my  installment. 
Then  I  devise  some  little  incident  that  will  carry  the  interest 
over  to  my  next  installment,  and  split  the  incident  In  half 
with  a  '  to  be  continued.'  Then  I  send  my  matter  to  the 
printers  and  think  no  more  about  it  until  the  following  week. 
In  this  way  I  carry  sometimes  three  serials,  devoting  an 
evening  a  week  to  each  until  finished." 

The  new  Lord  Houghton  is  a  poet,  it  appears. 
He  is  about  to  publish  a  volume  entitled  "Stray 
Verses." 

"  The  Maid  of  Honor  "  is  the  title  of  the  new  novel 
by  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  author  of  "Lady 
Grizel,"  which  is  to  be  published  immediately  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.  The  French  Revolution  furnishes 
the  background  of  the  novel. 

"  Mademoiselle  Ixe"  is  said  to  have  been  written 
by  a  daughter-in-law  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

A  Southern  newspaper  announces  that  the  widow 
of  Stonewall  Jackson  recently  started  for  New  York 
city  to  arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  promised 
life  of  her  husband.  It  adds  that  "  throughout  the 
entire  South  the  news  that  this  book  is  forthcoming 
will  be  hailed  with  delight." 

The  author  of  "  The  Silence  of  Dean  Maitland" 
has  written  a  new  novel  called  "In  the  Heart  of 
the  Storm  ;  a  Tale  of  Modern  Chivalry." 

Word  comes  from  Paris  that  Liltr£'s  great  diction- 
ary of  the  French  language  is  "threatened  with  a 
serious  rival,"  in  this  way  : 

Messrs.  Delagrave,  the  publishers,  have  begun  the  issue, 
in  parts,  of  what  is  called  a  "  Dictionnaire  General  de  la 
Langue  Francaise,"  bv  Messrs.  Adolphe  Hatzfeld,  Arsene 
Darmesteter,  and  Antoine  Thomas.  The  first  named  is  a 
professor  at  the  Lycee  Lou is-le-G rand,  and  the  others  are 
professors  at  the  Paris  Faculty  of  Letters.  In  collaboration 
with  them  are  a  large  number  of  learned  writers  whose  names 
are  set  forth  in  the  preface.  The  work  has  been  in  progress 
for  twenty  years,  and  their  aim  is  said  to  have  been  "not 
only  to  give  definitions,  examples,  and  etymologies,  but  to 
trace  by  successive  quotations  from  writers  at  different  periods 
of  literary  history  the  changes  of  form  or  meaning,  often 
very  curious,  which  different  words  have  undergone."  The 
compilers  acknowledge  their  obligations  to  the  labors  of 
Littre,  but  they  have  access  to  a  mass  of  valuable  informa- 
tion which  was  not  to  be  had  in  Littre's  lifetime.  Four  parts 
of  the  new  work,  bringing  it  down  to  "  Brou,"  have  already 
appeared. 

A  story  by  Judge  Tourgee,  called  "A  Son  of 
Old  Harry,"  has  been  begun  in  the  New  York 
Ledger. 

Fancy  a  man  living  within  a  few  miles  of  London 
andbeing  a  stranger  to  it.  That  is  the  case  with  A. 
Conan  Doyle,  the  novelist.  J.  M.  Stoddart,  editor 
of  Lippincolt's,  tells  how  he  dined  with  Doyle  in 
London,  and  was  amazed  to  find  himself  placed  in 
the  position  of  cicerone.  Doyle  had  even  never 
been  in  the  British  Museum,  and  had  never  seen 
Henry  Irving  on  the  stage.  Stoddart  was  kind 
enough  to  see  that  he  made  up  for  lost  time  and 
missed  none  of  the  sights. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.  announce  for  early 
publication  the  following  : 

"We  All,"  by  Octave  Thanet,  with  many  illustrations,  a 
new  book  in  the  series  of  Good  Books  for  Young  Readers; 
"Tourmalin's  Time  Cheques,"  a  new  story  by  F.  Anstey, 
author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  etc.;  "The  Maid  of  Honor,"  by 
the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield,  author  of  "Lady  Grizel"; 
*'  From  Sunshine  to  Shadow,"  a  novel  by  the  Marquis  of 
Lome;  "Consequences,"  a  novel  by  Egerton  Castle; 
"  Baldwin's  Applied  Psychology  and  Art  of  Teaching  "  ; 
"  Herbart's  Psychology";  "A  Descriptive  Guide-Book  to 
Canada,"  including  accounts  for  sportsmen  and  tourists,  by 
Charles  G.  D.  Roberts,  the  Canadian  poet  and  litterateur ; 
new  and  revised  editions  of  Appletons'  ' '  Dictionary  of  New 
York,"  "Summer  Resorts,"  and  "General  Guide  to  the 
United  States  and  Canada";  and  "North  America,"  Vol- 
ume XV.  of  Reclus's  great  work,  "The  Earth  and  its  Inhab- 
itants." 

Mrs.  Harrison,  otherwise  Lucas  Malet,  the  nov- 
elist, is  the  daughter  of  Charles  Kingsley  ;  and  her 
husband,  the  Rev.  William  Harrison,  is  the  son  of 
the  late  William  Harrison,  the  tenor  of  the  Pyne 
and  Harrison  English  opera  combination. 

Marion  Crawford's  new  work,  "  Khaled,  an  East- 
ern Tale,"  will  be  issued  early  in  May. 

More  than  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  was  ex- 
pended in  the  preparation  of  the  new  "Webster's 
International  Dictionary  "  before  the  first  copy  was 
printed,  but  the  investment  will  be  a  very  profitable 
one.  The  work  will  doubtless  remain  the  standard 
American  dictionary  for  more  than  a  third  of  a  cent- 
ury, and  the  sales  will  amount  to  many  thousands 
of  copies  annually. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson  recently  wrote  to  a  friend  : 

"There  is  not  money  enough  in  the  United  States  Treasury 

to  tempt  me  back  to  New  York— I  have  found  my  place  and 

the  place  fits  me—at  least,  I  judge  so  from   my  health  and 

friends  I  have  made." 

In  the  new  edition  of  "  Men  and  Women  of  the 
Time"  the  number  of  sketches  reaches  a  total  of 
wo  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty.  The  editor  of 
this  edition  is  Washington  Moon. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  {"  Julien  Gordon") 
has  written  a  complete  novel' for  one  of  the   May 


magazines.  It  is  entitled  "Vampires."  A  portrait 
of  Mrs,  Cruger,  with  a  sketch  by  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
accompanies  it. 

A  so-called  new  edition  of  Cassell's  "  Pocket 
Guide  to  Europe  "  is  thus  reviewed  by  the  Critic ; 

"  It  is  five  or  six  years  behind  the  times  in  many  important 
particulars,  to  say  nothing  of  minor  details.  An  editor  should 
certainly  keep  track  of  new  railways  on  the  ordinary  line  of 
tourist  travel,  but  the  following  are  some  of  these  not  noted  : 
Interlaken  to  Lauterbrunnen  and  Orindelwald  (opened  last 
year) ;  Visp  to  St.  Niklaus,  on  the  way  to  Zermatt,  to  be 
opened  to  the  latter  place  this  season  (one  of  the  most  im- 
portant routes  in  Switzerland);  Luino  to  Ponte  Tresa  and 
Poriezza  to  Menaggio,  connecting  the  Italian  lakes  (opened 
five  years  ago.  though  this  book  still  runs  the  old  diligences 
over  both  routes);  Domo  d'Ossola  to  Novara  (two  years 
old),  cutting  off  a  long  stretch  of  the  tedious  Simplon 
road ;  Chiavenna  to  Colico  (four  years  old),  shortening  the 
diligence  route  over  the  Spliigen,  etc.  We  are  even  told 
(p._  279)  that  the  journey  from  Bellmzona  to  Lugano  is  by 
diligence,  though  that  part  of  the  St.  Gothard  Railway  was 
finished  six  or  seven  years  ago.  New  mountain  railways, 
like  those  up  the  Drachenfels  (p.  223),  Pilatus,  and  Monte 
Salvadore  (p.  300)  are  ignored  ;  and  extensions  of  Swiss  post- 
roads,  as  from  Imhof  to  Guttanen  (p.  284)  on  the  Grimsel 
route.  The  electric  railway  from  Portrush  to  the  Giant's 
Causeway  (opened  more  than  ten  years  ago)  is  not  mentioned. 
The  road  up  the  Uetliberg  near  Zurich  (n.  277)  is  said  to  be 
'like  that  on  Mt.  Washington' ;  but  it  is  not  a  cog-wheel 
railway,  the  grade  not  requiring  such.  Even  m  describing 
great  cities  there  are  curious  defects.  At  Amsterdam,  the 
Trippenhuis  Museum  is  put  down,  though  it  was  trans- 
ferred in  1886  to  the  magnificent  new  Royal  Museum, 
which  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  The  union  of  museums 
at  Rouen  within  a  few  years  is  also  unnoted.  The 
Champ  de  Mars  at  Paris  is  said  (p.  183)  to  be  the  place 
'where  two  great  exhibitions  have  been  held.'  News  of  the 
third,  in  1889,  has  apparently  not  reached  the  editor ;  nor 
does  he  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  Eiffel 
Tower.  At  Vienna,  '  the  ruins  of  the  Rine  Theatre,'  burned 
in  1881.,  are  still  to  be  seen,  according  to  this  authority, 
though  the  Stiftenhaus,  with  its  'expiatory  chapel,'  was 
erected  on  the  site  five  years  ago.  We  are  informed  that  the 
foundations  of  the  new  facade  of  the  Duomo  at  Florence 
were  laid  in  i860,  but  not  that  it  was  completed  in  1885.  We 
purposely  select  omissions  of  a  palpable  sort,  connected  with 
objects  of  prominent  interest ;  and  the  list  of  these  might  be 
extended  almost  indefinitely." 

Lady  Dufferin  will  follow  up  her  recent  volume 
on  her  life  with  Lord  Dufferin  in  London  with  one 
on  their  life  in  Canada,  when  Lord  Dufferin  was 
governor-general.  She  calls  it  "  My  Canadian 
Journey,  1872  and  1873." 

The  Provisions  of  the  New  Copyright  Act. 
There  is  so  much  misconception  of  the  real  bear- 
ings of  the  new  Copyright  Act  that  we  give  below,  in 
the  fewest  possible  words,  a  statement  of  the  actual 
changes  : 

The  law  is,  technically,  not  an  international  copyright  act, 
but  an  extension  of  domestic  copyright  to  foreigners.  This 
extension  is  accomplished  by  striking  out  the  previous  clauses 
which  specifically  restricted  copyright  to  American  citizens 
or  residents.  The  only  distinction  now  made  between  citi- 
zens and  foreigners  is  that  the  record  charge  for  the  copyright 
of  an  article  "the  production  of  a  person  not  a  citizen  or 
resident  of  the  United  States"  shall  be  one  dollar,  the  fee  for 
Americans  remaining  fifty  cents.  (This  proviso,  "  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  lists  of  copyrighted  articles,"  is  an  incongruity 
quite  needless,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  by  the  final  form  of  the 
bill,  all  entries,  and  not  simply  those  of  foreign  origin,  are  to 
be  printed.) 

The  rights  of  the  American  producer  are  incidentally  les- 
sened in  one  particular;  the  "manufacturing  clause"  forfeits 
his  right  if  his  book  is  type-set  abroad.  This  has  been  an  in- 
frequent practice,  Mr.  Howells  being  almost  the  only  Ameri- 
can author  who  has  had  many  of  his  books  set  abroad. 

The  right  of  the  American  and  of  the  foreign  producer  to 
be  protected  against  unauthorized  translation  or  dramatiza- 
tion of  his  work,  is  fully  secured  by  the  new  act.  The  former 
law  was  imperfect  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  here  a  decided 
gain  to  our  own  authors. 

The  title  or  description  of  the  work  to  be  copyrighted  must 
be  registered  on  or  before  publication  in  this  or  any  other 
country ,_ and  the  two  copies  of  books,  etc.  (or  one  photograph 
of  paintings,  etc.),  must  be  deposited  not  later  than  the  day 
of  the  publication  thereof  in  this  or  any  otlicr  country,  in- 
stead of  within  ten  days  after  publication,  as  provided  in  the 
old  law.  This  permits  simultaneous  publication  in  all  coun- 
tries, but  forfeits  domestic  copyright  if  a  work  is  first  pub- 
lished elsewhere— a  feature  included  or  implied  in  the  British 
and  in  most  copyright  systems. 

Registration  and  deposit  may  be  by  placing  in  the  mails 
within  the  United  States.  This  does  not  prevent  an  author 
from  mailing  his  title-page  from  abroad,  but  means  that  only 
deposit  in  the  United  States  mails  can  be  officially  accepted 
as  a  valid  delivery. 

The  former  proviso  that  the  two  copies  must  be  of  "the 
best  edition  "  is  omitted  ;  the  publisher  is  no  longer  required 
to  deposit  an  Edition  de  luxe,  but  would  be  expected  to  de- 
posit copies  in  permanent  shape  (i.  c,  cloth-bound),  though 
it  is  not  probable  that  paper-covered  copies  could  be  re- 
fused. 

By  "the  manufacturing  clause,"  copyright  is  denied  to 
books,  photographs,  chromes,  or  lithograjdis,  not  from  type 
set  or  uegaUves  or  stone-drawings  made  within  the  United 
States.  Maps  and  charts,  dramatic  and  musical  composi- 
tions, engravings,  cuts  and  prints,  paintings,  and  like  art- 
works, are  copyrightable  without  restriction.  This  permits 
copyrighted  maps,  or  illustrations  (other  than  photograph  or 
lithograph),  to  be  imported  and  incorporated  with  a  copy- 
right book,  and  prevents  unauthorized  copying  of  such  for 
other  books. 

Copyrighted  books,  photographs,  chromos,  or  lithographs, 
or  plates  thereof,  can  not  be  imported  for  sale.  Not  more 
than  two  copies  at  any  one  time  may  be  imported  for  use, 
and  these  subject  for  duty  unless  for  the  United  States,  or  for 
an  institution  of  learning,  or  brought  by  arriving  passengers 
after  a  year's  use  abroad.  But  books  and  pamphlets  in  lan- 
guages other  than  English  or  in  raised  print  for  the  bliud, 
may,  by  the  tariff  statutes,  be  imported  free  of  duty,  and 
this  probably  makes  it  legal  to  import  French  books,  for  in- 
stance, though  type-set  and  copyrighted  here.  The  copy- 
righting of  a  translation  does  not  involve  copyright  or  pro- 
hibition of  the  original  work.  As  a  result  of  this  complica- 
tion, a  French  writer  who  desires  to  secure  his  copyright  and 
reserve  rights  of  dramatization  and  translation  in  Amer- 
ica, must  cause  his  book  to  be  type-set  here  in  French,  but 
probably  his  publisher  or  representative  can  not  prevent  the 
importation,  duty  free,  of  foreign  copies  or  editions  of  it. 
<  Newspapers  and  magazines  containing  authorized  copy- 
right matter  may  be  imported  notwithstanding ;  but  if  the 
copyrighted  matter  is  unauthorized,  they  are  prohibited. 
This  is  the  wholesome  effect  of  a  proviso  somewhat  obscure 
in  its  phraseology. 

Copyright  can  not  be  had  for  books  published  (in  whole  or 
irt  part,  as  a  first  volume)  before  July  1,  1891,  and  the  status 
of  foreign  books,  etc.,  not  type-set  and  copyrighted  in  this 
country  remains  after  that  date  the  same  as  before.  But  new 
matter  in  new  editions  may  be  copyrighted,  in  which  case 
any  one  would  have  liberty  to  reprint  the  old,  but  not  the 
new,  edition. 

The  Treasury  is  to  print  a  weekly  list  of  all  title-entries  at 
a  price  not  exceeding  five  dollars  per  annum. 

The  above  are  substantially  all  the  changes  of  the  new  act. 

New  Publications. 
"  The  Peerless  Cook  Book,"  containing  over  four 
hundred  recipes  by  Mrs.  D.  A.  Lincoln,   has  been 
published  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  15  cents. 

"  How  to  Magnetize,"  by  James  Victor  Wilson, 
purports  to  give  directions  by  which  one  may  obtain 
control  of  another's  will.      Published  by  Fowler  & 


Wells,    New  York  ;    for  sale  by  the   booksellers  ; 
price,  25  cents. 

"  Dorothy,"  by  Henriette  Hume,  a  novel  whereof 
the  scene  is  laid  largely  in  Castle  Royal  and  the  per- 
sonages are  the  stilted  aristocrats  of  cheap  fiction  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Donohue  &  Henneberry,  Chicago  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Speculator,"  by  Clinton  Ross,  is  the  story 
of  the  financial  ruin  of  a  New  York  banker.  It  is  a 
short  tale,  and  several  of  the  incidents  are  described 
with  much  directness  and  power.  Published  by 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Will- 
iam Doxey  ;  price,  75  cents. 

The  latest  issues  of  the  Evolution  Series,  treating 
of  evolution  in  science  and  art,  are  "  The  Scientific 
Method,"  by  Francis  Ellingwood  Abbot,  Ph.  D., 
and  "  Herbert  Spencer's  Synthetic  Philosophy,"  by 
Benjamin  F.  Underwood.  Published  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  10  cents  each. 

"  Drinking- Water  and  Ice  Supplies  "  is  the  second 
little  hand-book  on  sanitary  topics  written  by  T. 
Mitchell  Prudden,  M.  D.,  whose  "  Dust  and  Its 
Dangers"  excited  so  much  praise  on  its  appearance 
a  few  months  ago.  It  discusses  water  and  ice  for 
household  consumption  in  their  relations  to  health 
and  disease  in  town  and  country.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey  ;  price,  75  cents. 

For  convenient  form,  cheapness,  and  comprehen- 
siveness, "  Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia"  is  heartily 
to  be  commended.  It  is  slowly  approaching  com- 
pletion, the  latest  volume,  the  twenty-sixth,  ranging 
from  Neuvaines  to  Of.  "Alden's  Cyclopedia  of 
General  Literature  "  is  in  about  the  same  stage  of 
completion,  the  latest  volume,  the  thirteenth,  rang- 
ing from  Kalevala  to  Longstreet.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 

Douglas  Sladen,  a  young  Australian,  who  has 
attracted  some  attention  in  the  literary  circles  of 
New  York  and  Boston,  has  printed  four  little  books 
of  verse  which  show  him  as  a  poet  of  delicate  feel- 
ing and  happy  facility  of  expression,  with  occasional 
gleams  of  real  power.  Their  titles  are  "  Australian 
Lyrics,"  "  A  Poetry  of  Exiles,"  "  The  Spanish 
Armada:  A  Ballad  of  1588,"  and  "Edward  the 
Black  Prince,"  an  epic  drama.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

One  of  the  recent  issues  of  the  Camelot  Series — a 
well-chosen  and  well-printed  series  of  classics — is 
"  Comedies  by  Alfred  de  Mussel,"  containing  "  Bar- 
berine,"  "  Fantasio,"  "  No  Trifling  with  Love,"  and 
"  A  Door  must  be  Either  Open  or  Shut."  They 
are  furnished  with  an  introduction,  by  S.  L.  Gwynn, 
which  is  a  charmingly  written  little  essay  on  the 
erratic  French  poet,  fairly  sympathetic  and  well 
considered.  But  the  translation  is  not  all  that  it 
should  be.  In  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  free  adapta- 
tion, Mr.  Gwynn  has  come  perilously  near  to  wreck 
upon  the  Charybdis  of  excessive  literalness  ;  he  has 
followed  the  French  so  closely  that  the  result  is  oc- 
casionally bad  English,  Still,  despite  the  medium, 
these  comedies  of  De  Musset's  are  delightful  read- 
ing. Published  by  A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  40  cents. 

The  papers  on  topics  connected  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Lincoln  that  L.  E.  Chittenden  has  been 
contributing  to  the  magazines,  have  been  expanded 
into  a  volume  entitled  "Recollections  of  President 
Lincoln  and  His  Administration,"  which  is  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  the  war  and  a 
very  readable  book.  Mr.  Chittenden  is  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  those  in  the  Treasury  Department  who  were 
connected  with  the  issue  of  securities  during  the  war, 
being  the  Register  of  the  Treasury  whose  signing  of 
ten  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  bonds  under  pres- 
sure is  a  famous  muscular  achievement.  His  recol- 
lections begin  with  the  campaign  which  resulted  in 
Lincoln's  first  election,  in  which  he  was  a  leading 
participant,  and  contain  many  anecdotes  which 
throw  new  light  on  Lincoln's  character  as  well  as 
presenting  valuable  facts  regarding  the  financial  side 
of  the  great  struggle.  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  $2.50. 

The  second  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of  the  Prince 
de  Talleyrand  "  has  been  issued.  It  is  divided  into 
three  parts,  "  Napoleon's  Marriage,  his  Brothers, 
his  Struggle  with  Pius  VII.,"  "  The  Fall  of  the  Em- 
pire, the  Restoration,"  and  "Congress  of  Vienna," 
the  period  covered  being  from  1809  to  1815.  The 
subject  of  Napoleon's  divorce  is  singularly  slighted, 
but  Talleyrand  offers  some  information  which  makes 
a  notable  supplement  and  commentary  to  Mine,  de 
Recusal's  account.  A  large  part  of  the  volume  is 
taken  up  with  a  narrative  of  Talleyrand's  labors  lo 
build  a  new  state  out  of  the  chaos  that  followed 
Napoleon's  fall,  nearly  a  third  of  the  space  being  de- 
voted to  his  letters  to  Louis  the  Eighteenth,  written 
as  one  of  the  French  embassadors  to  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  by  the  way,  that  the 
English  edition  has  not  been  more  carefully  eflited, 
as  M.  de  Beaufort's  translation  leaves  much  to  be 
desired.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Popular  Bookstore  ;  price, 
$2.50. 
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LANGUAGES. 

French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  actually 
spoken 

IN    TWENTY    LESSONS 

(40  recitations),  without  leaving  your   home,  by 

THE  GASTINEAU  METHOD  1) 

Entirely  new  system  and  process.  PUPILS  TAUGHT  AS  I 
IF  ACTUALLY  IN  PRESENCE  OK  TEACHER.  All  I 
exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by  die  author. 

Membership  (including  Complete  Method,  with  "The 
Instructor"),  £5.00.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  "How  to 
Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired. 

The  Gastineau  Self-Study  Company 

'397  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe.     By  "  Politikos". . .   t.y> 

Pessimism.     Ey  James  Sully,  M.  A 4.00IJ 

Beltou's  Literary  Manual  of  Foreign  Quotations i.*0 
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JUST  PUBLISHED— ENTIRELY  NEW. 


A  GRAND   INVESTMENT 

for  tho  Family,  the  School,  or  the  Library. 

Revision  lias  been  mproerpssforover  lnS>ars. 

More  than  100  editorial  laborers  employed.     I 

$30£>j00Q  expended  before  first  copy  wa  1 1  "rimed. 

Critical  examination  invited.  Get  tin-  ltest. 
Sold  by  all  Booksellers.  Illustrated  paraph  let  free. 

G.  &  C.  MERBIA"I£;  CO.,  Publishers, 
Springfield,  Mass.,  V.  S.  A. 

Caution! — There  have  recently  been  issued 
several  cheap  reprints  of  tho  1847  edition  of 
Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary,  an  edition  long 
since  superannuated.  These,  books  are  giveffl 
various  names,— "  Webster's  Unabridged,"  "The 
Great  Webster's  Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Big 
Dictionary,"  "Webster's  Encyclopedic  Dictiona- 
ry," etc.,  etc. 

Many  announcements  concerning  them  are 
very  misleading,  as  the  body  of  each,  from  A  to 
Z,is4Iyearsold,  and  printed  from  cheap  plates 
niatlo  by  photographing  the  old  pages. 


Be 

As  Nature 
Made  You. 

Turn  up   your  sleeve, 
turn  down  the  neck  of  yo 
dress.      Observe  how 
0      and  clear  the  skin  is. 

ure  made  the  skin  as  wh 
jvs  and   clear  on   your  face  I 
/  ,     \that  on   your  arm  or  m 
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health,  have  caused  the  skic 
on  your  face  to  become  rough  and  discolored,  ant. 
otherwise  blemished.  If  you  would  have  as  cleail 
and  pure  and  white  a  skin  on  your  face  as  on  the  un  [ 
exposed  parts  of  your  person,  first  use  Mrs.  Gra 
ham's  Face  Bleach  until  you  have  removed  al, 
blemishes  and  discoloraiions  from  the  skin  ;  thel 
after  that  is  done,  use  her  Cucumber  and  1 
Flower  Cream  to  protect  it  from  wind  and  sun: 
and  to  cleanse  it  and  keep  the  pores  in  active  anc' 
healthy  condition,  and  you  may  always  have  a  skin 
and  complexion  as  pure  and  clear  and  white  as  yoi 
had  in  baby  days.  You  will  then  be  (as  regards  coin 
plexion)  "  as  nature  made  you."  Face  Bleach  is  $1.51 
per  bottle.  C.  &  E.  F.  Cream,  $1.00  per  bottle.  Fon 
sale  by  all  druggists.  Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham 
"Beauty  Doctor,"  103  Post  Street,  San  FranciSCoH 
treats  ladies  for  every  blemish  or  defect  of  face  oi| 
figure.  Send  stamp  for  her  little  book,  "  How  to  Ik! 
Beautiful." 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  New  York  Sun,  discussing  the  phase  of 
prudery  recently  manifested  in  the  Minnesota  legis- 
lature, says:  "The  Minnesota  bill,  making  it  a 
misdemeanor  for  a  woman  to  appear  on  the  stage  so 
dressed  as  to  show  the  '  shape  and  form '  of  her  legs, 
ought  logically  to  go  further  and  exclude  women 
from  the  stage  altogether,  unless  they  give  up  their 
present  conventional  costume.  It  should  do  even 
more,  and  forbid  them  to  show  themselves  in  any 
public  place  whatsoever.  The  customary  draperies 
worn  by  women  are  so  arranged  as  to  exhibit  the 
shape  and  form  of  their  physical  proportions,  and 
more  particularly  of  their  arms,  busts,  and  hips. 
They  also  make  it  evident  to  every  observer  that 
women  have  legs,  and  the  shape  of  these  is  indicated 
by  the  shape  of  the  arras,  so  fully  revealed.  Fre- 
quently, in  walking  and  always  in  dancing,  there  is 
an  actual  exhibition  of  ankles,  at  least.  Hence, 
whether  women  wear  tights  or  their  conventional 
and  every-day  costume,  they  do  not  conceal  that 
they  have  legs,  but  always  either  suggest  the  exist- 
ence of  such  nether  limbs  as  a  part  of  their  physical 
conformation  or  make  it  plainly  visible.  They  do 
not  hide  the  fact,  and  therefore,  according  to  the 
implication  of  the  Minnesota  bill,  they  are  all  '  guilty 
of  open  and  gross  lewdness  and  lascivious  behavior.' 
That  is  the  view  which  the  Turks,  for  instance,  take 
of  the  women  of  Christendom  generally.  They  agree 
with  the  implication  of  the  Minnesota  solons.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  require  their  own  women  to  go  about 
dressed  in  bags,  which  conceal  all  the  outlines  qf 
the  feminine  figure.  They  also  compel  them 
when  abroad  to  veil  their  faces,  and  when 
at  home  to  remain  apart  from  the  observa- 
tion of  all  men  except  their  husbands.  The 
early  Christians,  or  the  Christians  of  the  second 
and  third  centuries,  were  very  much  of  the  same 
mind.  '  Natural  grace,'  says  Tertullian,  '  must  be 
obliterated  by  concealment  or  negligence,  as  being 
dangerous  to  the  glances  of  the  beholder's  eyes. 
Let  her  be  entirely  covered,  unless  she  happen  to  be 
at  home.'  A  woman  was  only  to  quit  her  own  house 
when  visiting  the  sick  or  going  to  church,  and  then 
she  was  required  to  go  closely  veiled,  so  that  not  an 
inch  of  her  face  should  be  revealed  even  when  she 
was  at  prayer.  She  was  forbidden  to  adorn  herself 
in  any  way,  for  adornment,  of  course,  provoked  and 
was  intended  to  provoke  observation.  She  was  ad- 
monished to  make  of  herself  as  much  of  a  guy  as 
possible,  so  that  she  should  be  repulsive  to  the  sight 
rather  than  agreeable.  She  was  not  to  go  abroad 
for  pleasure,  and  she  was  not  to  go  to  theatres  and 
public  places.  Instead  of  seeking  to  win  the  admira- 
tion of  men,  she  was  enjoined  to  strive  to  atone  for 
the  crime  of  her  mother  Eve,  who  brought  sin  into 
the  world  by  her  temptation  of  man.  Clement  of 
Alexandria  bade  her  reflect  with  shame  '  of  what 
nature  she  is.'  The  view  was  that  a  woman  is  neces- 
sarily a  temptress  because  she  is  a  woman  ;  and  that, 
accordingly,  she  ought  to  keep  out  of  sight  as  far  as 
possible.  That  is  more  consistent  than  merely  to 
forbid  women  to  wear  tights  in  any  public  place.  If 
it  is  immoral  and  indecent  for  them  to  show  their 
legs,  they  ought  not  to  show  any  part  of  themselves. 
They  ought  not  to  attract  the  gaze  and  the  admira- 
tion of  men  anywhere,  under  any  circumstances,  or 
by  any  means.  If  they  are  beautiful,  they  ought  all 
the  more  to  hide  their  features.  Moreover,  tights 
are  not  necessarily  a  provocative  costume.  A  fully 
draped  woman  may  make  a  far  more  alluring  expos- 
ure of  herself  than  a  ballet-dancer  does.  If  she  is 
immodest  at  heart,  long  dresses  will  not  prevent  the 
display  of  her  sharaelessness,  but  rather  assist  it." 


A  private  letter  from  London  says  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Barings  socially  has  been  improved  and 
not  injured  by  the  crash  of  the  old  house.  This  is 
due  to  the  spirit  and  courage  with  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  family  rallied  to  the  rescue  of  the  house, 
and  by  the  grace  and  good  sense  with  which  the  women 
of  the  name  have  borne  themselves.  Of  Lady  Revel- 
stoke,  the  wife  of  the  leading  partner  of  Baring 
Brothers,  a  charming  story  is  told.  In  reply  to  a 
lady  who  sent  her  a  note  begging  her  to  come  with 
her  daughter  to  a  small  dance,  given  while  the  dis- 
aster was  still  fresh  in  men's  minds,  Lady  Revel- 
stoke  wrote  in  French  what  could  not  have  been  so 
perfectly  and  neatly  put  in  English,  or,  indeed,  any 
other  tongue:  "  Le  Baron  Dechu,  la  Baronne 
Dechue,  et  Mile.  Decadence  regrettent  bien  de  ne 
pas  pouvoir  assister."  This  may  be  recorded  as  a 
typical  case  of  making  "  bonne  mine  a  mauvais  jeu," 


"  Let  me  give  you  my  English  address,"  said  a 
swell  tailor  to  one  of  New  York's  golden  youths 
who  had  visited  his  rooms  at  the  Hoffman  House, 
where  the  " sartorial  artist"  took  orders  and  meas- 
urements for  a  famous  London  house.  The  very 
perfectly  dressed  and  most  polite  creature  handed 
his  customer  a  card,  which  was  as  neat  and  unos- 
tentatious as  one  of  the  young  gentleman's  own 
(says  the  New  York  Tribune  J.  "  Thank  you,"  said 
the  latter,  vaguely  thrusting  it  into  his  pocket  and 
never  giving  the  wretched  bit  of  pasteboard  another 
thought.  A  young  beauty  arrived  from  the  West 
to  make  a  visit  to  some  friends  in  New  York. 
Among  those  upon  whom  she  made  a  decided  im- 
pression was  Mr.  Z ,  to  whom  we  have  just  re- 
ferred ;  and  among  many  others  he  received  a  graci- 
ous permission  to  call — a  permission  of  which  he 


was  not  slow  to  avail  himself.  The  "  prairie 
flower,"  as  she  had  been  at  once  christened  by  her 
admirers,  was  in  her  friend's  boudoir  when  the  card 
was  brought  up  to  her.  "  Why,  what  a  swell  !" 
said  the  fair  Westerner,  tossing  it  over  to  her  host- 
ess ;  "you  just  told  me  that  I  must  have  a  tailor- 
made  gown.      Will   this   man    do?"     Mrs.    A 

read  the  neatly  engraved  card  : 

C.  A.  S , 

P l's,  London. 

Ladies'  gowns  a  specialty. 
"Why,  of 'course,"  she  answered;  "this  is  really 
fortunate  ;  he  is  just  the  man  of  all  others.  You 
go  down  and  talk  it  over  with  him,  Bessie,  and  I 
will  follow  in  a  minute,  if  you  like,  and  give  my 
valuable  advice."  "Come  down  directly,  if -you 
can,"  said  the  beauty,  as  she  rose  to  go,  "for  I 
never  could  decide  by  myself."  During  the  interval 
the  enamored  swain,  who,  by  the  way,  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly shy  man,  was  soliloquizing  in  the  drawing- 
room  :  "  Stupid  of  me  not  to  ask  for  Mrs.  A ;  I 

must  have  lost  my  head.  I  wonder  if  it  is  too  late 
now  ?  "  A  rustle  at  the  door  interrupted  his  medi- 
tations, and  he  clutched  his  hat  and  started  to  his 
feet.  As  he  was  advancing  to  shake  hands,  he  re- 
ceived, to  his  astonishment,  a  frigid  little  bow  from 
the  young  lady,  who,  without  asking  him  to  be 
seated,  dropped  into  the  nearest  chair,  and,  to  his 
astonishment,  began  with:  "You  have  recently 
come  from  London  ?  "  "  Why,  yes,"  he  stammered, 
thinking  to  himself:  "Well,  Omaha  young  ladies 
are  odd,  to  say  the  least  of  it !  "  "I  prefer  English 
style  to  all  others,"  she  went  on  very  graciously. 
"  I  am  sure  that  is  very  kind  of  you,"  he  said,  feel- 
ing that  there  was  some  method  in  her  madness  after 
all.  "I  have  always  admired  your  cut,"  she  pro- 
ceeded, with  great  calmness.  "Good  gracious!" 
thought  the  unfortunate  visitor,  "  she  must  be  mad  ; 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it  ;  this  surely  can  not  be  West- 
ern chaff."  As  she  continued,  to  his  increasing 
fright :  "  When  I  received  your  card  I  said  to  Mrs. 

A ,  I  am  sure  he  is  just  the  person  for  me" — 

this,  with  a  brilliant  smile,  completed  the  terror  of 
the  young  man.  "  I  must  fly,"  he  said  to  himself, 
desperately;  "but  however  can  I  get  away!" 
Another    rustle  at  the   door,    and   this    time   Mrs. 

A appeared.     "How  d'  you  do,  Mr.  Z ?" 

she  said,  with  a  bright  smile  of  welcome  ;  "why, 
Bessie,  has  your  tailor  gone  ?  " 

The  t  operations  of  those  enterprising  English 
dames  who  were  in  the  habit  of  advertising  in  the 
papers  that  they  would  present  ladies  at  court  for 
"a  consideration,"  have  been  entirely  stopped,  as  in 
three  cases  the  advertiser  was  traced  by  the  court 
officials,  with  the  tragical  result  that  they  were  all 
forbidden  ever  again  to  appear  at  a  drawing-room 
or  any  other  court  entertainment. 


Women  accustomed  to  foreign  theatres  and  restau- 
rants complain  that  the  footstool  is  an  almost  un- 
known luxury  in  the  United  States.  It  is  a  usual 
thing  in  continental  theatres  to  be  met  at  the  en- 
trance by  a  woman  who  offers  a  footstool  for  a 
penny.  After  the  performance  is  over  the  footstools 
are  gathered  up  for  use  at  the  next  performance. 
The  footstool  is  equally  a  matter  of  course  in  con- 
tinental restaurants.  The  observant  man  who 
catches  a  rear  view  of  a  woman  dining  in  an 
American  restaurant  will  frequently  observe  that  one 
foot  rests  with  the  toe  upon  the  floor  and  the  heel  in 
air,  while  the  other  foot  is  supported  on  the  upreared 
heel  of  the  first.  With  short  women  some  such  re- 
lief 15  needful  to  comfort,  for  otherwise  their  dang- 
ling feet  go  to  sleep  through  the  arrest  of  circulation. 

Every  one  must  notice  the  striking  resemblance 
between  the  appearance  of  the  fashionable  woman 
just  at  present  and  of  the  fashionable  woman  of 
Elizabeth's  time.  There  is  the  straight,  scant  skirts, 
the  stiff  waist  elongated  fully  one-third  beyond  its 
natural  proportion,  so  that  one  involuntarily  wonders 
where  she  can  have  disposed  of  her  internal  organs  ; 
the  high  puffed  shoulders  half-way  to  the  ears,  the 
higher  collar  half-way  up  the  back  of  the  head,  the 
long  n arrow- wris ted  sleeves  falling  over  the  back  of 
the  hand,  the  pointed  girdle  at  the  belt— Queen 
Elizabeth  her  very  self  except  for  the  brains. 


The  American  girl  is  an  artist  whose  creative 
genius  has  never  been  adequately  recognized.  The 
American  girl  knows  how  to  put  her  clothes  on,  an 
exceedingly  rare  knowledge  in  this  clumsy,  color- 
blind, and  half-cultivated  world  of  ours.  The  Amer- 
ican girl  is  always  a  picture,  and  a  pleasant  one, 
whether  she  has  beauty  or  not.  She  recognizes  her 
own  complexion  and  the  peculiarities  of  her  form, 
and  makes  the  best  instead  of  the  worst  of  them  in 
clothing  herself.  Her  taste  is  perfect,  her  percep- 
tions quick,  her  instincts  unerring.  Whether  she  has 
much  or  little  to  spend  for  dress,  she  makes  herself 
a  pleasant  object  to  look  at.  She  has  tact,  knowl- 
edge, the  true  color  sense,  and,  best'of  all,  ingenuity 
in  making  the  most  of  form.  Said  no  less  expert  a 
witness  than  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  :  "  Anywhere 
in  Europe,  the  American  woman  is  instantly  recog- 
nized by  the  fact  that  her  clothes  are  hers  and  not 
some  other  woman's."  They  are  hers  in  color  and 
in  form,  and,  more  important  still,  as  Hamerton 
says,  "  she  knows  how  to  put  them  on."  The  Amer- 
ican girl  is  always  well  dressed,  no  matter  what  she 


puts  on,  because  her  clothes  fit  her  and  suit  her. 
She  makes  no  mistakes.  She  accepts  nothing  be- 
cause it  looks  well  on  some  other  woman,  or  because 
fashion  decrees  it.  She  never  falls  into  the  error  of 
regarding  beauty  in  dress  as  absolute,  but  recognizes 
always  the  truth  that  it  is  relative,  that  its  essence  is 
in  fitness  and  adaptation  to  the  individual.  The 
American  girl  copies  nobody,  but  she  lays  all  under 
tribute.  She  kuows  her  person  to  be  individual  and 
never  confounds  it  with  the  dress- maker's  dummy. 

More  than  one  hundred  of  the  women  teachers  in 
the  Boston  public  schools  are  officially  recognized  by 
their  pet  names,  such  as  Kittie,  Bessie,  Mollie,  Tillie, 
Gertie,  Tudie,  Clemmie,  and  the  like.  Accordingly, 
a  member  of  the  school  board  has  offered  a  resolu- 
tion that  hereafter  only  the  real  names,  and  not  the 
nursery  appellations,  shall  be  recognized.  That  is 
a  good  sign.  It  will  teach  women  to  have  more  re- 
gard for  the  dignity  which  inheres  in  a  name  and  to 
which  it  gives  expression.  But,  unfortunately,  in 
these  days  there  are  women  who  actually  were  bap- 
tized with  such  nicknames.  Susie  and  Sallie  were 
regarded  by  the  bad  taste  of  their  parents  as  far 
prettier  than  the  old-fashioned  Susan  and  Sarah,  and 
the  babies  received  at  the  font  baby  names  which 
they  have  felt  compelled  to  wear  in  their  woman- 
hood. That  wretched  fashion  is  passing  away  in 
Boston  and  thereabouts.  It  is  fashionable  now  to 
give  more  dignified  names,  and  the  store-house  of 
English  appellations  for  women  is  full  of  them, 
names  worn  by  women  distinguished  in  history  and 
endeared  to  us  by  the  best  associations  of  our  race. 


The  eldest  son  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale,  Prince  "  Eddie,"  Prince 
"  Collars  and  Cuffs,"  etc.,  one  of  the  three  greatest 
matches  in  Europe— the  future  emperors  of  Russia 
and  Austria  being  the  other  two — is  just  twenty- 
seven.  He  has  been  reported  as  being  engaged  a 
score  of  times.  In  spite  of  the  many  stories  that 
have  been  whispered  abroad  to  the  detriment  of  the 
personal  character  of  this  unprepossessing  young 
gentleman  ;  in  spite,  too,  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
neither  good-looking  nor  intelligent,  or  even  jolly 
and  genial,  there  is  no  doubt  but  he  can  choose 
where  he  likes  among  the  marriageable  royal  ladies 
of  Europe.  He  may,  however,  by  the  terms  of  the 
Royal  Marriage  Act,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Act  of 
Succession,  marry  a  Protestant  only.  Consequently, 
all  talk  of  the  recent  visit  of  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians to  England  having  been  undertaken  with  a 
view  of  personally  arranging  a  betrothal  between 
the  duke  and  bis  young  daughter,  the  Princess  Clem- 
entine, had  no  foundation  in  fact.  But  unless  the 
royal  family  of  England  have  positively  decided 
against  a  marriage  for  their  heir  with  one  of  his  first 
cousins,  he  would  only  have  the  embarrassment  of  a 
choice.  He  might  take  to  wife  the  most  beautiful 
unmarried  royal  girl  in  Europe,  in  the  person  of  the 
Princess  Alix  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  or  the  most  ad- 
mirably brought  up  and  educated  one,  the  Princess 
Margaret  of  Prussia.  Or  he  might  delight  the  heart 
of  his  fair  mother  by  offering  bis  hand,  with  the 
crown  matrimonial  of  England  in  it,  to  his  niece, 
the  Princess  Louise  of  Denmark,  daughter  of  the 
crown  prince,  who  is  just  sixteen  ;  or  to  her  other 
niece,  the  Grand  Duchess  Xenia  of  Russia,  who  is 
of  the  same  age.  But  the  great  unpopularity  of 
Russia  with  the  people  of  England  would  probably 
militate  against  the  latter  alliance.  Outside  of  the 
list  of  his  cousins,  his  choice,  by  reason  of  the  re- 
strictions of  the  Act  of  Succession,  is  necessarily 
limited.  So.  unless  he  finally  fixes  his  affections  on 
his  pretty  young  kinswoman,  the  Princess  Victoria 
of  Teck,  it  is  hard  to  see  where  he  will  go  to  seek  for 
a  bride.  His  charming  brother,  Prince  George,  was 
twenty-five  last  June,  and  is  not  even  engaged.  But 
as  there  is  no  Salic  law  in  England,  the  succession 
to  the  throne  is  amply  secured,  even  though  the  two 
sons  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  chance  to  die 
unmarried. 


A  curious  instance  of  a  fashion  nipped  in  the  bud 
took  place  in  New  York  during  the  early  part  of  this 
century.  A  party  of  young  men  one  day  rigged  up 
a  coach -and-six,  and  drove  around  town  in  style. 
This  incited  another  clique  of  young  men,  who,  not 
to  be  outdone  at  this  sort  of  thing,  immediately 
fitted  out  a  coach-and-eight,  and  appeared  upon  the 
principal  streets  in  great  splendor.  So  amusing  was 
this  to  the  workmen  of  the  town,  that  a  party  of  six- 
teen carmen  determined  to  burlesque  the  whole 
affair.  They  dressed  themselves  in  clean,  white 
frocks,  and  appeared  in  the  most  fashionable  parts 
of  the  town  in  a  new  coach,  which  was  driven  by  no 
less  than  sixteen  horses  tandem.  Each  man  had 
his  hair  powdered.  Thirteen  of  them  acted  as  pos- 
tilions, and  their  extraordinary  appearance  sent  a 
laugh  from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other.  So 
ridiculous  did  the  carmen  make  the  new  custom  ap- 
pear, that  no  further  attempt  was  made  to  introduce 
it  on  the  part  of  the  young  swells,  who,  however, 
took  the  affair  in  such  good  part  that  one  of  them 
wrote  an  ode  which,  by  a  happy  Latin  pun,  he  en- 
titled "  Carmen  Triumphe." 


Horsfortf'g   Acid  Phosphate 

MAKES  DELICIOUS  LEMONADE. 

A  tea  spoonful  added  to  a  glass  of  hot  or  cold  water, 
and  sweetened  to  the  taste,  will  be  found  refreshing 
and  invigorating. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 


From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


ra^w     7      Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

630  ■Washington  St. 

SAN  FBANOI8CO. 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


READY  FOR  USE. 
REQUIRE  ONLY  WARMING. 


1  s 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

In  Glass  Jars  and  Tin= 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Company, 

9  to  15  Beale  Street, 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


f/Q,<1'    every  flower  that    *  " 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


SWEET  SCENTS 

1LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX' 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSID1UM 

,3         May  be  obtained         £ 

v  .  „*.    0/  any  Chemist  or     .$?, 

'  ?*•      Perfumer.      V0^ 


Are   You   Going-   to   Europe  ? 

-:-     COOK'S    -:- 

Railroad  &  Steamship  Ticket  Agency 

631  Market  Street,  San  Frami«co,  Cal. 

Through  tickets  to  and  from  all  points  in 

EUROPE,   AUSTRALASIA.   INDIA,  Etc. 

By  any  line,  at  lowest  rates.     Choice  steamship- berths  re- 
served on  any  line  of  Transatlantic  Steamers  without  extra 
charge.      AI1   correspondence   promptly   answered.      Drafts 
issued  to  all  parts  of  the  wot  Id.    Pacific  Coast  Agenl 
Peninsular  ami  Oriental  Steamship  Oomnaiiy 

THOS.  COOK   ft   SON. 
Railroad  and  Steamship  Ticket  Agents  and  Foreign  Bankers, 
621  Market  Street,  San  FrancNco. 


Send  for  terms  on  Mme.  Mc- 
Cabc't  Celebrated  Cori-U  and 
Wnim;  beat  telline  out.  St. 
Louis  Corsot  Co.,  S  tXoui=,Ho. 


J/tmotvVL 


Extract  of 


BEEF. 


The  best  and  mo-*.t  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One  pound  equals  forty-live  pounds  of 
prime  le;m  Beef. 


Send  fcir  otir  hook  »-i   receini 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  B 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chi- 


10 


THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


May   ii,  1 89 1. 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

THE  CLEVELAND  COOK-BOOK 

(Free),  containing  over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  not 
have  it,  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a  copv  will 
be  mailed  you.     THK    JOHN    T.  CUTTING    CO., 

Wholesale  Agents.     Please  mention  this  paper,  


!LONDOj\t  ear  horns. 

A  sure  cure  for  deafness.  Price,  $5 •00. 
If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Conver- 
sation Tubes,  Artificial  Eyes,  Etc. 

JJtfxtMidfaj&i2ej  Opticians, 

<»43  Market  Street,      -      Chronicle  Building. 

WOOD  CARPET. 

We  are  sole  Coast  Agents  for  largest  factory  in  the  United 
States,  and  carry  the  only  stock  on  the  Coast  of  Parquetry 
Floors  and  Fancy  Inlaid  Borders.     Our  specialty  is  fine 

FRETWORK 

Made  to  order  for  any  space.  We  will  make  designs  of 
Mantels  or  Sideboards,  and  suggest  alterations  of  fine  resi- 
dences, furnishing  designs  and  estimates. 


REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1337  Market  Street,  near  Ninth-,    S.  P. 


CRAKE'S 

FOLDING  BED 


Folding 
Beds 

Of  every   de- 
scription. 


upplies. 


Pacific  Spring  and  Mattress  Co. 

762  Mission  Street,  San  Francisco. 


H.    S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAItOBS, 

IMrect  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 
622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,   Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


IflWN  SPRINKLER 

TrH  B£Sf  \H  Tilt  WORip 


BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS 


SOLE       MANUFACTURERS 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 
IMK  FDR  HAME  .ON  THE   BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT   ALL 

HARDWARE    &   RUBBER    STORES. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Beaver  Tea. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Beaver  gave  an  elabo- 
rate tea  at  their  residence,  on  Taylor  Street,  on 
Saturday,  May  2d,  from  four  till  ten.  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederic  H.  Beaver,  nde  Pierce,  whose 
wedding  was  so  pleasantly  celebrated  in  Santa  Clara 
last  month.  The  residence  was  charmingly  deco- 
rated with  a  profusion  of  roses  of  many  varieties, 
hawthorne  and  fruit  blossoms  of  delicate  colors,  and 
other  bloom  relieved  by  verdant  foliage.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Beaver  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  their 
daughters,  the  Misses  Beaver,  and  by  Miss  Grace 
Pierce,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Leila  Carroll,  and 
Miss  Mamie  Reynolds,  the  young  ladies  who  had 
acted  as  bridesmaids  at  the  young  couple's  wedding. 
A  string  orchestra  played  concert  selections  during 
the  progress  of  the  reception,  and  light  refreshments 
were  served  to  the  many  who  called. 

The  Phelan  Dinner-Party. 
Last  Tuesday  evening,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  gave 
a  dinner  at  the  Bohemian  Club  to  a  party  of  eighteen 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  Dinner  was  served  in  the 
Red  Room,  a  striking  salle-d-manger,  the  unique 
decorations  of -which  were  supplemented  by  flowers, 
palms,  and  oriental  lanterns  and  hangings.  The 
effect  was  very  beautiful.  Musicians  were  stationed 
in  an  alcove  behind  Moorish  portieres,  and  played 
pianissimo  throughout  the  dinner.  The  menu  was 
an  elaborate  one,  and  the  whole  affair  was  successful 
in  every  way.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  Hermann 
*Oelrichs,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Emelie  Hafjer,  Miss  Findley, 
Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Phelan,  Miss  I-aura  McKinslry,  Miss  Lucy 
Brooks.  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  George  L.  Duval,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  George  S.  Lent,  Mr.  J.  A.  Hart, 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant,  Mr.  A,  J.  Mounteny  Jephson,  and 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway. 

The  De  La  Montanya  Reception. 
Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya  gave  a  delightful 
reception  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  her 
parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  1510 
Taylor  Street.  The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiv- 
ing by  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer  and  Miss  Mattie 
Baker,  of  San  Jose,  and  her  guests  were  charmingly 
entertained.  The  canvassed  floor  of  the  spacious 
salon  and  the  polished  surface  of  the  music-room 
adjoining  were  used  for  dancing,  and  the  apart- 
ments were  beautifully  decorated.  Hundreds  of 
pink,  white,  yellow,  and  red  roses  were  clustered 
and  grouped  on  mantels  and  in  vases,  and  mingled 
with  vine  tendrils,  graced  the  silvery  surfaces  of 
the  mirrors.  Many  other  fair  blossoms,  in  con- 
junction with  verdant-hued  foliage,  were  used  in 
completing  the  attractive  decoration.  The  toilets 
of  the  ladies  were  especially  noticeable  for  their  rich- 
ness. Dancing  to  excellent  music  was  enjoyed  from 
nine  o'clock  until  midnight,  when  a  delicious  supper 
was  served  in  the  dining-rooms.  The  affair  termi- 
nated about  two  o'clock,  and  was  enjoyable  through- 
out. 

"The  Bachelors." 

A  cotillion  was  given  by  "The  Bachelors "  last 
Tuesday  evening  in  Pioneer  Hall.  The  hall 
presented  a  beautiful  appearance.  The  stage  was 
massed  with  richly  colored  flowering  plants,  and 
tall  ferns  and  palms  reared  their  tops  many  feet 
above  the  leaf  and  flower  strewn  base.  Pendant 
from  the  taller  trees  were  vari-colored  Pullman 
Palace  Car  lanterns,  gleaming  like  jewels  as  they 
swung  to  and  fro.  Around  the  face  of  the  gallery 
was  a  long  cordon  of  these  lanterns,  in  alternating 
shades,  and  above  them  were  clusters  of  fern  sprays 
almost  concealing  the  string  orchestra  of  twelve 
pieces  that  was  stationed  there.  Set  around  at  in- 
tervals on  the  tesselated  floor  of  the  spacious  cor- 
ridor was  an  artistic  array  of  potted  plants,  and  the 
commodious  reception  and  dressing  -  rooms  were 
beautifully  decorated  with  flowers  and  plants. 

The  cotillion  commenced  about  ten  o'clock,  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr.  Sampson  E.  Tucker,  who  was 
ably  assisted  by  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Mr. 
Harry  H.  Wise,  and  Mr.  A.  K.  Shattuck.  Four 
pretty  figures  were  introduced,  comprising  "The 
Endless  Chain,"  "The  Double  Wheel,"  "The 
March,"  and  "  Captives  Released."  The  evolutions 
were  successfully  managed,  and  Mr.  Tucker  proved 
a  most  efficient  leader.  At  midnight  the  cotillion 
was  ended,  and  all  sought  the  banquet  -  hall 
down-stairs.  The  room  was  prettily  decorated, 
small  tables  doited  it  here  and  there,  the  floor  was 
canvased,  and  a  large  corps  of  waiters  was  in  at- 
tendance. The  supper  was  served  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Ernst  Ludwig.  and  was  unusually  elaborate. 
Afterward  there  was  general  dancing  until  two 
o'clock,  when  the  pleasant  aftair  came  to  an  end.  It 
is  the  intention  of  "The  Bachelors"  to  give  a  series 
of  cotillions  next  season  on  the  same  plan  as  their 
first  one,  which  was  given  as  1  compliment  to  the 
ladies  who  had  entertained  them  during  the  past 
winter.     The  members  of  the  club  are  : 

Mr.  James  F.  Honnell,  Mr.  M.  G.  Bugbee,  Mr.  I.  Fred 
Burgin,  Mr.  A.  E.  Buckman,  Mr.  Arthur  L.  Clarke,  D-, 
Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr.  J.  O'Hara  Cosgrave, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis,  Mr.  John  N. 
Featherston,  Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  Joseph  R,  Folsom, 
Mr.  Louis  Feldmann,  jr.,  Dr.  John  F.  Foulkcs,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward O.  Hughes,  Mr.  Harry  D.  Hawks,  Mr.  William  Hen- 
drickson,  Jr.,  Mr.  E.  S.  Heller,  Mr.  J.  M.  Havens,  Mr. 
Robert  A.  Irving.  Mr.  Edward  V.  Judd,  Mr.  Earl  T.  Kerr, 
Mr.  Frank  H.  Reyes,  Mr.  Robert  McMillan,  Mr.  George  S. 
Mearns,  Mr.  Charles  K.  Mcintosh,  Dr.  John  Nightingale, 
Mr.  Benjamin  F.  Norris,  Mr.  Richard  H.  Rountree,  Mr, 
Arthur  E.  Shattuck,  Mr.  Albert  W.  Scott,  Jr.,  Mr.  L.  W. 
Seely,  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John,  Mr.  James  P.  Sweeney, 


Mr.  Samoson  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  Fred  E.  Wilcox,  Mr.  Harry 
E.  Wise,"  Mr.  Ellis  Wooster,  Mr.  Walter  J.  Wiley,  and  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson,  each  of  whom  wore  a  boutonniere  of 
blue  bachelor  buttons  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 
Those  who  danced  in  the  first  set  were  : 
Mr.  S.  E.  Tucker,  Miss  Fannie  Thompson,  Mr.  H.  E. 
Wise,  Miss  Mabel  Whittemore,  Mr.  A.  E  Shattuck,  Miss 
Minnie  Nightingale,  Mr.  John  N.  Featherston,  Miss  Emma 
McMillan,  Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John,  Miss  Helen  Walker, 
Mr.  W.  B.  Cooke,  Miss  Laura  L.  McDonald,  Mr.  Robert 
McMillan,  Miss  Georgie  Nightingale,  Mr.  Frank  McLen- 
nan. Miss  Anna  Hobbs,  Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher,  Miss  Mattie 
Gibbs,  Mr.  Charles  Mcintosh,  and  Miss  Mamie  Scott. 


Silver  Wedding  Reception. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  McCreary  was  made  the  oc- 
casion of  an  elaborate  reception  at  their  home  in 
Sacramento  on  Thursday,  April  30th.  The  hand- 
some residence  and  spacious  grounds  at  Tenth  and 
L  Streets  were  brilliantly  illuminated.  From  the 
palm-trees  on  the  lawn  hung  incandescent  lights  in 
vari-colored  globes,  the  broad,  circular  veranda  was 
draped  with  pale  rose-colored  bunting  and  deco- 
rated with  palm-leaves  and  grasses,  between  the 
pillars  were  garlands  of  roses,  and  large  Japanese 
lanterns  added  their  soft  light  to  the  illumination. 
The  interior  of  the  mansion  was  artistically  arrayed 
in  draperies,  ferns,  flowers,  etc.,  the  work  of  Miss 
Mary  Bates.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  McCreary,  their  sons, 
Robert  and  Harry,  Miss  Clark,  and  Mr.  and.  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Clark  received  the  guests  in  the  drawing- 
room.  The  lower  floor  was  utilized  as  a  supper- 
hall,  and  was  decorated  with  ferns,  palms,  and  pot- 
ted plants  in  great  profusion.  Here  a  delightful 
supper  was  served  at  eleven  o'clock.  The  large 
array  of  beautiful  presents  was  tastefully  arranged 
in  the  billiard-room.  Mrs.  McCreary  was  assisted 
in  receiving  by  twenty  young  ladies  and  several 
married  friends.  During  the  evening  numerous  tele- 
grams were  received  from  friends  in  the  East  and 
else-vhere.  Two  special  cars  carried  guests  up  from 
San  Francisco.     Among  them  were  : 

Mrs.  Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  S.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Russell 
J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  H.  T.  Scott.  Miss  Champion,  Mrs.  J.  B.- 
Crockett, Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D. 
W.  Earl,  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook,  Miss  Holbfook,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  Mack,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Redding,  Mrs.  J.  O.  B. 
Gunn,  Miss  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  Foster,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Boggs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Mr. 
Charles  Wood,  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Miss  Durden,  Miss 
Maggie  McClure,  Miss  Carroll,  Miss  Hillyer,  Miss  Sperry, 
Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Russell,  and  Miss  Moore,  of  San 
Jose. 

After  the  reception,  dancing  was  enjoyed  by  the 
young  people  until  after  three  o'clock,  bringing  to 
a  close  one  of  the  most  enjoyable  social  events 
that  Sacramento  has  ever  known. 


The  Fair  Dinner-Party. 
Mrs.  Theresa  Fair  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party 
last  Wednesday  evening  at  her  residence  on  Pine 
Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen  at  a  beauti- 
fully decorated  table,  and  the  menu  was  a  most 
sumptuous  one.  The  Hungarian  orchestra  gave 
concert  selections  throughout  the  dinner  and  after- 
ward, when  the  guests  passed  a  couple  of  hours 
pleasantly  in  the  parlors. 

The  Art  Association. 
The  spring  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  commenced  last  Thursday  evening  at 
the  rooms,  430  Pine  Street.  As  usual,  the  first 
evening  was  for  members  and  their  friends  exclu- 
sively, the  attendance  being  quite  large.  The  en- 
trance to  the  rooms  was  decorated  in  becoming 
taste  with  draperies  and  large  quantities  of  beauti- 
ful flowers  that  had  been  arranged  by  Mr.  A.  F. 
Matthews,  Miss  Isabel  Hunter,  Miss  Maren  Froe- 
lich,  Miss  Schwann,  Miss  McCormick,  Dr.  George 
H.  H.  Redding,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Robinson.  The 
display  this  year  comprises  one  hundred  and  sixty 
subjects,  in  oil  and  water  colors  and  statuary,  that 
will  well  repay  a  visit  by  lovers  of  art.  During  the 
evening  musical  selections  were  given  by  a  string 
orchestra,  and  light  refreshments  were  served.  The 
exhibition  will  continue  open  until  May  30th,  day 
and  evening. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  marriage  of  Miss  Laura  Requa  (daughter  of 
the  late  John  Requa  and  niece  of  Isaac  L.  Requa) 
to  Colonel  I.  D.  De  Russy,  U.  S.  A.,  will  take  place 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May  at  the  church  of  Rev.  H. 
G.  Lathrop  in  Oakland.  The  date  set  for  the  cere- 
mony was  changed  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
promotion  of  Colonel  de  Russy. 

Mrs.  George  Loonns  recently  gave  a  delightful 
lunch-party  at  her  Menlo  Park  villa  as  a  compliment 
to  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins,  o(  Philadelphia.  The 
others  present  were  :  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins.  Mrs. 
H.  L.  Dodge,  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson.  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mrs.  John  Curry, 
Mrs.  William  Kohl,  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne. 

Information  has  reached  here  of  the  wedding  iu 
Paris,  on  April  nth,  of  Miss  Carrey,  daughter  of 
the  former  French  Consul  here,  M.  E.  Carrey,  to 
M.  Serre. 

At  Grace  Church,  next  Wednesday  evening,  Miss 
Antonia  Florencia  B-indmann  will  be  married  to  Mr. 
John  Percy  Rolhwell.  The  wedding  will  be  followed 
by  a  reception  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bundmann,  514  Lombard 
Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins  gave  a  pleasant 
drive-whist  party  last  Friday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1809  Gough  Street.  Quite  a  number  of  their 
friends   were   present   and   enjoyed   the   interesting 


game  and  the  competition  for  the  handsome  prizes. 
A  bounteous  supper  was  one  of  the  many  pleasant 
features  of  the  evening. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs.  Hermann  Gelrichs,  and  Miss 
Virginia  Fair  will  leave  in  a  couple  of  weeks  for  Monterey, 
where  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  are  at  Los  Aguajes 
Ranch,  their  country  scat  near  Cioverdale,  where  they  will 
pass  the  summer.  They  are  now  entertaining  quite  a  party 
of  friends  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  will  close  their  resi- 
dence here  in  a  few  days  and  will  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  Tubbs, 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Bingham  will  pass  the  summer  season  at 
Monterey. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  are  occupying  their  resi- 
dence in  San  Mateo  after  passing  a  couple  of  years  in  Colo- 
rado Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hort  have  returned  from  their  visit 
to  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the 
season  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  Ansel  M.  Easton  will  leave  on  the  first  of  June  to 
pass  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Stow,  Mr.  Vanderlyon  Stow,  Mr.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  and  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  were  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  have  returned  from  Monte- 
rey and  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  and  the  Misses  Jennie  and 
Bessie  Hooker  will  soon  leave  for  Olympia,  Wash.,  to  visit 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Hooker. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louts  F.  Monteagle  are  pleasantly  located 
at  Blythedale  for  the  summer. 

Misses  Marguerite  and  Romie  Wallace  will  soon  leave  for 
San  Rafael  to  visit  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  for  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  is  visiting  Monterey. 

Miss  Lilhe  W'inans  will  soon  leave  to  pass  several  months 
in  the  East. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  HasUngs  and  family  are  expected  to  re- 
turn from  New  York  in  a  couple  of  weeks  They  will  pass 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Rev.  Dr.  Piatt,  formerly  rector  of  Grace  Church,  who  has 
been  residing  in  New  York  for  several  years,  is  in  the  ciiy  on 
a  visit  to  his  son,  Mr.  Horace  G.  Piatt. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  and  her  brother,  Mr.  Daniel  Murphy,  of 
San  Jose,  are  visiting  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  will  pass  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  will  leave  on  May  loth  for  New  York, 
en  route  to  Europe  where  he  will  travel  for  the  next  six 
months. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis  will  be  at  Monterey 
during  June  and  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  and  Miss  Ruth  Benson, 
of  San  Jose,  have  gone  to  the  City  of  Mexico  on  a  visit  of  a 
few  weeks'  duration. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  will  pass  the  month  of 
June  in  Santa  Crw. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  go  to  Monletey 
late  in  June  to  remain  there  several  weeks.  Mrs.  Sperry 
and  Miss  Beth  Sperry  will  accompany  them. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  Holbrook,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Holbrook  are  occupying  their  summer  home 
in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  aie  occupying  their  cottage 
in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  is  visiting  the  Misses  Dimond  at  Menlo 
Park. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  are  at  San  Rafael  for  the 
summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins  have  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia after  an  enjoyable  visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  are 
occupying  their  villa  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  is  in  Sacramento  on  a  visit  to  her 
mother,  and  will  remain  away  about  a  month. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart  and  Miss  Alice  Hobart  will  pass  most 
of  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Woolworth  and  the  Misses  Wroolworth  will 
leave  for  Monterey  on  June  27th. 

Mr.  Karl  Kellogg  has  been  paying  a  brief  visit  to  Mon- 
terey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  are  at  their  villa  in  Red- 
wood City,  and  have  Miss  Florence  I^jckwood  as  their  guest. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Gertrude  Champion  will 
depart  late  in  June  to  pass  the  summer  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Phelan  Park,  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bland,  ttA  Dearborn,  have  arrived 
here  from  Japan  after  a  long  absence,  and  are  visiting  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee  at  Fruit  Vale.  They  will  soon 
leave  for  England  to  pass  two  years  there  and  on  the  conti- 
nent. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Bowie  are  located  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Miss  May  E.  Pope  will  be  at  their 
St,  Helena  villa  almost  all  of  May  and  June, 

Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer  came  up  from  San  Jose  last  Wed- 
nesday, and  is  visiung  Miss  Alice  Mullins. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  K.  Masten  and  the  Misses  Masten  who 
have  been  living  tn  Oakland  for  the  past  three  years,  are  now 
occupying  their  new  home  on  Clay  Street,  in  this  city.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten,  ne'e  Martel,  are  residing  with 
them, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  Jr.,  have  returned 
from  a  pleasant  visit  to  Napa. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guignc  will  leave  soon  to  make  a  tour 
of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  O.  Alexander  have  returned  from  a 
visit  to  relatives  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Judah  are  occupying  their  new  resi- 
dence in  San  Mateo. 

Miss  Yerringlon  has  returned  to  Carson  City,  Nev.,  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  will  occupy  her  new  bungalow  at 
Belvidcre  about  die  middle  of  June. 

Miss  Ella  Bender,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  is  visiung  friends 
in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Sprague  and  the  Misses  Spnujue  are  now  in 
San  Rafael,  whera  they  will  pass  the  summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Mr.  William  Deane 
returned  to  the  city  last  Wednesday,  after  passing  several 
weeks  in  Chicago  and  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Sloss  and  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  went 
to  San  Rafael  on  Friday  to  occupy  their  cottage  during  the 
summer  months, 

Mr.  John  D.  Yost,  Jr.,  has  arrived  in  London. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Smith  have  gone  to  San  Carlos. 
San  Mateo  County,  for  the  summer. 

Miss  Bessie  Barnes  has  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
several  months  with  friends  in  Tucson,  A.  T. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C  P.  Low  and  Miss  Loting  returned  from 
Yokohama  last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  went  to  Saus-ditolast 
Wednesd&y  to  occupy  their  cottage. 

The  Misses  Je.-ime  and-Emma  McMillan  will  pass  the 
summer  at  Clear  Lake. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  PendletOD  and  Mrs,  Hall  have  returned  to  the 
Hotel  Pleasanlon  after  a  delightful  tour  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  L.  Ciufield  arc  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
lam  will  pass  the  summer  at  Arcadia,  their  picturesque  coun- 
try home  near  St.  Helena, 

Mrs.  I.  hers,  Mrs.  Bartlelt,  and  Miss  M.  Mc Bride,  of 
San  Rafael,  have  been  passings  couple  of  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanlon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Monckton  are  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C,  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Alice  Mullins  will 
leave  in  June  to  visit  Alaska. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  will  leave  for  Mon- 
terey in  a  couple  of  weeks  to  remain  there  during  the  sum- 
mer. 

Miss  Marie  L.  Thompson,  who  has  been  visiting  in  New 
York  for  the  past  two  months,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
many  social  attentions,  her  charming  voice  winning  much 
favorable  comment.     She  is  now  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  for 
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•eral  weeks  she  will  be  the  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Bel- 

,-s,  wife  of  Pav  Inspector  E.  Bellows,  U.  S.  N. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  passed  a  few  days  recently  at 

Lionel  John  S.   Mosby  has  returned   from   Washington, 
C,  and  is  in  Los  Angeles, 
vlrs-  E.  B.  Coleman  will  pass  (he  summer  at  San  Jose  and 


Iphur  Springs. 

Jr.  and  Mrs.  George   H.  Howard  have  returned  from  a 

it  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bowie  at  San  Mateo. 

ilr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  and  the  Misses  Brooks 
■1  pass  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

•Ir.  Henry  Pierce  will  leave  soon  for  a  European  trip, 
jl  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

■lisses  Jennie  and  Anna  Hobbs  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
'ibster  Jones  in  Ross  Valley. 

.liss  May  Melrose  will  leave  for  Astoria  on  May  23d,  to 
Igone  about  three  months. 

.Ir.  J.  M.  Livingston  and  his  niece.  Miss  Alice  Living- 
t  p,  were  up  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs  Saturday  to  se- 
(e  quarters  for  themselves  and  several  friends. 

•Irs.  M.  R.   Foster  and    Mrs.   E.   B.   Bishop  are  at  the 

.tel  del  Coronado. 
>r.  A.  Liliencrantz,  one  of  the  prominent  surgeons  of  Oak- 
Id.  has  removed  his  office  to  this  city  and  is  located  in  the 
.idemy  of  Science  Building,  819  Market  Street. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  and  Mrs.  Tewksbury  have 
,ie  to  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Ir.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Werner  Stauf  are  oc- 
,.ying  "their  cottage  "  Wildidle"  in  Sausalito. 

lev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  will  be  at  Monterey  during 

"Ir.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  KHgarifT  have  gone  to  Sausalito  for 
l,  summer. 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  will  pass  the  summer  at  Bel- 

■  :re, 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  W.  Bannan  are  visiting  the  Hotel  del  Corc- 

■  0. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  have  been  eojoy- 
t  a  visit  to  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  St.  Helena. 
Ir.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Blow  and  Miss  Blow,  of  Oakland, 

■  enjoying  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Irs.  Edna  Snell   Poulson  will  pass   this   month   at  Snell 
■unary  in  Oakland.     She  will  sail  for  Europe  in  June  ac- 
t.panied  by  a  pany  of  ladies  who  will  make  a  tour  of  the 
c  inent  under  her  guidance. 
fir.  and  Mrs.  Louts  Gerstle  have  gone  to  San  Rafael  for 

■Ir.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht  are  occupying  the  residence  of 

■  Duel  M.  H.  Hecht  on  the  comer  of  Washington  and 
Hxria  Streets. 

■Ir.  and  Mrs.  George   E.   Raum   are  paying  a   visit   to 

I  liss  Mattie  Baker,  of  San  Jose,  is  enjoying  a  visit  here  as 

I™  est  of  Miss  Jennie  de  la  Montanya. 

fits  Nellie  Marshall,  of  Seattle,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit  to 

I  t.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery,  who  are  occupying  their 

■ty  cottage  in  Alameda,  contemplate  passing  a  part  of  the 

■mer  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

■Irs.  J.  B.  D.  Irwin  and  the  Misses  May  and  Ida  Irwin 

■;  arrived  in  New  York  and  will  soon  leave  for  Europe. 

I  r.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  will  pass 

■month  of  June  at  Monterey. 

■is.  Charles  H.  Elinn,  Miss  Susie  Perkins.  Miss  Teenie 

tdaD,   Miss  Eva  Quartman,  Miss  Bessie  Mosgrove,  and 

1 5  Nellie  Downs  left   last  Tuesday  to  pass  a  couple  of 

■  ths  on  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

fir.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Boggs  will  go 

■  an  Rafael  in  a  few  days  to  pass  the  summer  there. 

It.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  are  expected  to  return  from 

(1  East  next  Tuesday. 

I  r  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Morrow,  nee  Hinkle,  have  been 

ping  a  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

I  r.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  left  last  Wednesday  to 

B  e  a  trip  through  Oregon  and  Washington. 


Ernst,  Mr.  Isador  Schnitzler ;  air,  "  Profundi  Oriental)  "  (by 
request ).  Bellenghi,  Miss  Marie  Barnard  ;  intermezzo,  "  For- 
get Me  Not "  (new),  Allan  Macbeth,  arranged  for  quintet  by 
Mr.  Paul  Henneberg. 

The  programme  for  Thursday-eveniDg  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Quintet  in  D,  introduction  and  allegro.  Mozart ;  song, 
"Lo!  Hear  the  Gentle  Lark"(with  rluie  obligato).  Bishop, 
Miss  Marie  Barnard  •  fantaisie  for  'cello  on  "  O  Cara  Mem- 
orb,"  Servais,  Mr.  Paul  Jennison  ;  quartet  in  C.  op.  59, 
fa)  inrtodurione,  andante  con  moto  and  allegro  vivace,  fb) 
menuetto,  erazioso,  fc)  fuga,  allegro  molto,  Beethoven  ;  fan- 
taisie for  flute,  Popp,  Mr.  Paul  Henneberg  ;  song,  (a)  "  Hat 
der  wilde  Sturm,"  Kiihle,  fb)  "  Let  Me  Love  Thee,"  Arditi, 
Herr  F.  Zimmermann  ;  romance  and  rondo  for  clarionet, 
Ryan,  Mr.  Thomas  Ryan  ;  "  Rondo  Capricioso  "  for  violin, 
Saint-Saens,  Mr.  Isidor  Schnitzler;  song,  "La  Forzetta" 
(the  frolic),  Arditi,  Miss  Marie  Barnard  ;  gavotte  (composed 
for  quintet),  Rameau. 

The  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  has  prepared  an 
attractive  programme  for  its  final  concert  this 
(Saturday)  afteroodh,  when  the  price  of  admission 
will  be  fifty"  cents  to  all  parts  of  the  house. 


Scandinavian  Concert  Club. 

The  Scandinavian  Concert  Club  gave  an  enter- 
tainment in  Steinway  Hall  last  Wednesday  evening, 
comprising  a  lecture  on  the  life  of  Gade,  the  com- 
poser, and  a  concert.  The  participants  in  the  pro- 
gramme included  Mr.  C.  M.  Waage,  lecturer  ;  Mrs 
Mathilde  Wismer,  vocalist  ;  Miss  Magda  Bugge, 
pianiste  ;  Mr.  Holher  Wismer,  violinist ;  Mr.  F.  C. 
Hartwig,  'celloist  ;  Miss  Alice  Bacon,  accompanist. 
The  interesting  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Sketch  of  Gade's  life  (Part  I.);  novelletten,  op.  20,  trio  for 
piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  allegro  scherzando,  andantino  con 
moto,  moderate  larghetto  con  moto,  finale,  allegro ;  "  Knud 
Lavard,"  song,  words  by  Carsten  Hauch,  translated  for  the 
Century  Club,  by  C.  M.  Waage  ;  violin  solo,  fa)  Volksianze 
fb)  Elegie.  Sketch  of  Gade's  life  (Part  II.);  piano  solo. 
Aquarelles  (tone  pictures),  1  barcarole,  2  romanza,  3  scherzo ; 
song,  "  Mariotta ";  sonata,  op.  21,  for  piano  and  violin, 
adagio,  allegro  di  molto,  larghetto,  allegro  vivace,  adagio, 
allegro  molto 


A  farewell  benefit  concert  to  Miss  Carrie  Bowes 
will  be  given  next  Tuesday  evening  in  Steinway 
Hall.  She  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Nina  Lyon,  Mr. 
|.  H.  Rosewald,  Mr.  Adolph  Lada,  and  Miss  Belle 
Miller. 

Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner- Hamilton  will  leave  for  New 
York  next  Wednesday  by  steamer  via  Panama.  She 
will  join  "  The  Bostonians"  upon  her  arrival  there. 
Mr.  Hamilton  will  be  with  her. 


The  last  of  the  present  series  of  Saturday  Popu- 
lar Concerts  will  be  given  this  (Saturday)  evening. 
Sixteen  concerts  will  be  given  in  the  next  series. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
She  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
n  y  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  t'ran- 
■3  are  appended : 
I*.  Millard   H.  Crawford,   U.  S.    N.,   came  down  from 

■  •Island  last  Tuesday  to  attend  the  cotillion  of  "The 

I  .ptain  and   Mrs.  A.   E.  Wood,   U.  S.  A.,  will  pass  the 

fcner  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

I  ptain  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  N.,have  returned 

■  Coronado  Eeach,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 
lentenant  T.  S.  Phelps,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  last  week  on 
m'kbia  from  the  Astatic  squadron. 

I  ptain  Charles  A.   Booth,   U.  S.  A.,  has  been  paying  a 

fi  to  Visalia  and  Raymond. 

I  ntral  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  U.   S.  A.,  will  pass  the 

Brier  in  San  Rafael. 

I  lonel  and  Mrs.   L.  A.  Bliss,  U.   S.  A.,  are  enjoying  a 

fiat  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

I  -utenant  Lewis  H.  Strother,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been  detailed 

b  listment  duty  at  Fort  Bidwell,  Cal. 

K's.  Alvarado  M.  Fuller,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Fuller,  Sec- 

■  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,  is  here  with  her  children  on  an  ex- 
'.«  d  visit. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wilkie  Concert, 
testimonial  concert  to  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie  was 
p  3  in  Metropolitan  Hall  last  Friday  evening,  and 
W  largely  attended.     The  programme,  which  was 
a  ried  one  of  high  excellence,  was  as  follows  : 

solo  (a)  "  March  Solonnelle,"  Ketterer,  fb)  gavotte, 
aid,  Mr,  George  H.  Little;  cavatine,  "Tell  me  Mary 
■t  -a  woo  thee,"  Hodson,  Mr.  Alfred  WDkie;  violoncello, 
;*  Reverie,"  E.   Dunckler,  fb)  "  Papillon,"  Popper,   Mr. 
A:  Lada;    ballad,   fa)   "O  Fatima,"  Weber,  (6)    "Gaze 
Beam,"  Max   Muller,   Mrs.  Charles  J.   Dickman ; 
E  jh  glee,  "  By  Celia's  Arbor,"  Horsley,  the  Cosmopoli- 
ou  uartet ;  Santuzza's  scena  e  romanza  (_"  Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cs "),  Mascagni,  Mme.  Emilia  TojetO ;  duo  concertante. 
P£    and   violin,   Mr.     H.  J.    Stewart,  and    Mr.   J.    H. 
R  wald  ;   brindisi,    "See  how  it  sparkles"  ("Girofle"), 
fll  bach,    Mrs.     Mary    Wiman    Williams ;     grand    duo, 
'■  tuzza  e  Turiddu"  ("  Cavalleria  Rusricana")Mascagni, 
«    Tojetti  and  Mr.   Wilkie;    recitation,    "  'Ostler  Joe," 
[J*  e  R.  Sims,  Mrs.  L.  Larendon  Lazarus  ;  recitand  aria, 

*  isbona,"  Verdi,    Mr.  J.  C.   Hughes ;    duet,   "  Eden- 
«'   Dana.    Mrs.   Williams  and    Mr.    Wilkie;    quartet, 

!•   Scout,"  Campana,  the  Cosmopolitan  Quartet ;  organ, 

•  :essional  March,"  Guilmant,  Mr.  George  H.  Little. 


—  The   third     "  Musical   Sunday    After- 
noon  "  took  place  at  Steinway  Hall  last  Sunday  be- 
fore a  select  audience,  comprising  many  of  our  most 
1  cultivated  and  critical  music  worshipers.     The  Her- 
I  mann    Brandt    Quartet    began    the    concert    with 
Mozart's  exquisite  quartet  in  E  major  No.  3,  series 
14  ;  while  the  performance  was  thoroughly  enjoy- 
I  able,  the  delicate  passages  showed  occasionally  that 
1  a  little  more  rehearsing  would  have  enabled  these 
:  gentlemen  to  do  fuller  justice  to  the  composer  as  well 
i  as  to  themselves.      Mme.  Billoni-Zifferer  sang  scena 
I  and  aria  {"Faust"),  "Si  tu  n'avez  rien,  a  me  dire," 
(Rothschild),  and  "  Keine  Sorg'um  den  weg  "  (RafF). 
In  all  three  numbers  she  sang  in  an  artistic  way, 
1  showing  excellent  schooling  and  a  fine  conception  of 
the  composer's  intentions,  but  her  voice,  excepting 
i  in  the  higher  register,  lacks  sweetness  and  seems  in- 
adequate to  her  passionate  aspirations.     Miss  Belle 
Miller,  who  has  but  lately  made  her  d£but,  played 
as  piano  solos,  etude,  op.  25,  No.  7,  and  ballade,  op. 
47  (Chopin).    She  played  with  refinement  and  finish; 
her  technique  is  good  and  her  touch  is  agreeable  and 
thoroughly  musical.     The  last  number  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  the  gem  of  the  concert,  and  to  those 
who  heard  Brahm's  beautiful  quartet,  op.  26,  for  the 
first  time,  it  was  a  glorious  revelation.     Miss  Alice 
Bacon,   who  is    a  great   favorite,   especially  since 
she  came  back  to  us  from  her  musical  studies  in 
Germany,  and   who  has  lately  returned  from  the 
East,  where  she  further  perfected  her  musical  educa- 
tion, played  the  piano  part  of  this  noble  quartet  in  a 
masterly  manner.     Her  phrasing  showed  the  pres- 
ence of  a  highly    intelligent    musical   comprehen- 
sion,   and    her    charming    touch    and    fine    tech- 
nique never  showed  to  better  advantage   than   in 
this  glorious  and  difficult  composition.      Mr.  Her- 
mann   Brandt    has    not  been    heard    to   play   for 
some    time    with    so    much    fire   and    feeling  ;    his 
violin  seemed  to  fairly  speak,  to  converse  with  viola 
and  'cello,  as  well  as  with  the  piano,  alternately. 
Messrs.  Louis  Schmidt  and   Louis  Heine  were  also 
in  excellent  veine,  and,  especially  in  the   andante 
movement,  the  strings  played  some  passages  without 
the  piano  that  were  simply  sublime.     The  ensemble 
:  was  remarkably  good  and  smooth.     Mr.   Martinez 
I  accompanied  Mme.  Billon i-Zifferer  in  his  usual  art- 
I  istic  way.     The  entire  concert  was  most  enjoyable. 
!  The  next  concert  will  take  place  on  Sunday  after- 
I  noon,  May  17th. 

'      —  The  new  style  wraps,  with  cape  sleeves 

I  handsomely  embroidered,  as  well  as  all  the  latest 

[  styles  and  designs  of  blouses,  jackets,  and  ulsters  at 

Fratinger's  cloak  and  suit  house,  105  Kearny  St.,  S.  F. 


DCXVII.— Bill  of  Fare   for  Six  Persons,    Sunday, 

May  to,  1891. 

Clear  Soup. 

Baked  Shad.     Potatoes,  Cream  Sauce. 

Chicken  Souffle. 

Green  Peas.     Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 

Roast  Eeef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Asparagus  Salad. 
Strawberries.  Charlotte  Russc. 
Chicken  Souffle. — One  pint  of  chopped  chicken,  one 
table-spoonful  of  butter,  one  table-spoonful  of  chopped  parsley, 
one  pint  of  milk,  two  dashes  of  pepper,  one  table-spoonful  of 
flour,  three  eggs,  and  half  a  cup  of  stale  bread-crumbs.  Put 
the  butter  into  a  small  saucepan  and,  when  melted,  add  the 
flour  and  mix  until  smooth  ;  then  add  the  milk  and  stir  con- 
tinually until  it  boils ;  add  the  crumbs,  cook  one  minute,  take 
from  the  fire,  add  salt,  pepper,  and  parsley,  chicken,  and  die 
yolks  of  the  eggs  well  beaten.  Beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs 
to  a  stiff  froth  ;  stir  them  into  the  mixture  carefully.  Pour 
into  a  well-greased  baking  dish,  and  bake  in  a  quick  oven  for 
twenty  minutes.     Serve  immediately  or  it  will  fall. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  the  best 
and  cheapest.  Recommended  by  all  good  cooks 
everywhere.     Your  grocer  keeps  it. 


Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club. 
e  Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  Concert  Company  1 
oa-  iven  two  concerts  during  the  past  week  in  Met-  ' 
TO)  itan  Hall  before  large  and  appreciative  audi-  ' 
M  ■    The  reception  accorded  to  Marie  Barnard,  ; 
a  <  ifornia  singer,  who  has  returned  to  us  after  an 
ao  ce  of  eight  months,  was  most  cordial,  and  she  ! 
*a  be  recipient  of  several  beautiful  floral  tokens. 
*Ii  Thomas  Ryan  is  still  the  musical  director  of  the  '■ 
flu  and  his  guiding  influence  was  clearly  percept-  | 
■bl  1  the  various  numbers.     On  Tuesday  evening,  j 
[ht  llowing  excellent  programme  was  presented  :  I 

itet  tn  E  flat,  allegro  vivace,  Mayseder  ;  recit  and  aria 
r-   'Cost  tan  tutti,"  Mozart,   Miss   Marie   Barnard;  fan- 

or 'cello  on  "La   Fille  du   Regiment,"  Servais,  Mr. 

tnaison  ;  quintet  in  D.  op.   9,  Gernsheim,  fa)  allegro,  | 

igretto  moderate  fc)  allegro  molto  vivace  e  con  fuoco  ;  I 

r  flute,  "  Camavale  Russe,"  Ciardi,  Mr.  Paul  Henne-  ; 

solo  for  clarionet,   "La  Reconciliation,"  Ryan,  Mr. 

•   Ryan  ;  lantasie  for  violin  on  themes  from  "Othello," 


—  FOR    A    NICE     BREAKFAST,    TRY    THOSE    FAT, 

juicy  mackerel  at  S.  Foster  &  Co.'s,  26  and  28  Cali- 
fornia Street. 


Buy  "  The  Seco,"  devoted  to  Vineyardists. 
For  sale  by  the  American  News  Company's  agents. 


—  For  P.  Centemeki  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building. 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


A  meeting  of  former  Vassar  students  was  held  on 
Saturday,  April  nth,  at  Miss  West's  school.  The 
object  was  the  organization  of  a  branch  of  the 
Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society  which  is  a  society 
formed  in  the  East  about  two  years  ago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fostering  the  associations  of  college  life,  and 
of  lending  pecuniary  aid  to  students  at  Vassar.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  parent  society  was  held  in 
New  York  last  October,  and  branches  have  been  es- 
tablished in  Boston,  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Pough- 
keepsie,  St.  Paul,  Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Orange,  N. 
J.,  and  four  scholarships  are  offered  for  June,  1891. 
The  Pacific  branch,  after  the  adoption  of  its  by- 
laws, elected  the  following  officers  :  President,  Mrs. 
M.  B.  Kellogg ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  Miss 
Marion  Rawson  ;  first  director,  Dr.  Emma  Sutro 
Merritt  ;  second  director.  Miss  Marion  McMahan. 
Any  student,  graduate  or  non-graduate,  who  has 
been  in  any  department  of  Vassar  College  and  who 
is  now  living  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  eligible  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Pacific  branch,  and  all  who  did  not 
receive  a  notice  of  the  first  meeting,  are  requested 
to  send  their  addresses  to  the  secretary,  1 120  Bush 
Street. 


The  Pacific  Coast  Women's  Press  Association  will 
hold  the  regular  monthly  meeting  at  Union  Square 
Hall,  at  three  o'clock  next  Monday  afternoon.  The 
programme  will  be  furnished  by  members  of  the 
journalist  section,  the  topics  treated  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  some  branch  of  distinctive  newspaper 
work.  Ten-minute  papers  will  be  read  as  follows  : 
"  The  Editorial  Chair,"  by  Mrs.  M.  D.  Brainard,  of 
San  Jose"  ;  "  Feature  Articles,"  by  Mrs.  Abba  Hol- 
ton  ;  "  A  Newspaper  Woman  in  London,"  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Hogan,  of  San  Francisco  ;  "  Newspaper 
Poetry,"  by  Miss  Mary  Lambert,  of  Oakland  ;  and 
"Editorial  Discourtesy,"  by  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith 
{"Di  Vernon"),  of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Powell,  of  Alameda,  will  read  a  prize  poem,  and 
Miss  Cora  Chase,  of  Napa,  will  recite. 


Falling  hair  may  be  prevented,  brashy  hair  made 
soft,  and  a  renewed  growth  of  the  hair  stimulated  by 
the  use  of  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


—  A  Grand  Promenade  Concert  and  Ball 
will  be  given  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  Thursday 
evening.  May  14th,  by. Excelsior  Lodge,  No.  1252, 
K.  and  L.  of  H.  Handsome  marquee  parlors  and 
booths,  made  entirely  of  paper,  will  be  placed  upon 
the  main  floor  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies. 
These  parlors  will  be  erected  by  the  Pacific  Roll 
Paper  Co.,  and  will  be  furnished  in  beautiful  style 
by  the  California  Furniture  Co. 


—  Property  near  Golden  Gate  Park  is 
growing  very  valuable,  and  there  are  few  large  pieces 
now  in  the  market,  but  an  exceptionally  fine  prop- 
erty, consisting  of  thirty-eight  lots  fronting  on  Baker, 
Oak,  Page,  and  Broderick  Streets,  is  to  be  sold  at 
auction  by  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  at  their  sales- 
rooms on  Market  Street,  opposite  the  Palace  Hotel, 
next  Tuesday  noon,  May  12th.  Further  particulars 
of  the  sale  are  given  in  our  advertising  columns. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY    ENGRAVED 
PIEKSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers. 
126  POST  STREET.   SAN*  FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

the  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 
says  : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
20,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a 
dangerous  illness — scarlet  fever — 
and  for  diys  could  take  no  nour- 
ishment except 

Cocoa-Theta 

of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond. 

ThiB  Famous  Powdered  Chocolate  Is  of  Phil- 
adelphia manufacture. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St.  Mail,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  S.  F. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9to=. 


VERY  OFTEN 

Life  has  been  saved 
by  a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

The  best  emergency 
medicine,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  every 
one,  young  and  old, 

"Several  years  ago, 
on  a  passage  home 
from  California,  by 
water,  I  contracted  so 
severe  a  cold  that  for 
some  days  I  was  con- 
fined to  mv  state-room,  and  a  physician  on 
board  considered  my  life  in  danger.  Hap- 
pening to  have  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  I  used  it  freely,  and  my  lungs  were 
soon  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Since  then  I  have  invariably  used  and 
recommended  this  preparation,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results."— J.  E.  Chandler. 
Junction,  Va. 

Prepared  bv  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI.    Six  bottles,  $5.    "Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAU  FRAUCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 
ViN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


THE    GENUINE 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER. 


Established  1709.     Beware  of  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  and  grocers.     Pacific 
Coast  Agents, 
WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

TO    OWNERS 

-OF  - 

CARRIAGE.  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  gooA  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonahle,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

317-319  KEARNT  ST.,    bet.  Bnah  and  Pin*, 

Science    hag    Conquered  1      Our  system    for 
testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities   throughout   the   United  States  as  th< 
best   known   to   science.     A  perfect  fit  guarantee 
Examination  Freb.    Out  manufactory  and  facilities 
the  best  in  the  United  States.     Opera,  Field,  ami 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  ii,  1S91. 


A  CORRECTION 


It  has  been  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion that  an  impression  exists  in 
some  quarters  that  we  are  a 

High-Priced  House 

because  our  GOODS  and  STYLES 
are  of  such 

Superior  Excellence. 

This  idea  is  entirely  FAXSE,  and 
a  single  visit  to  our  store  will  dis- 
pel it. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


PARPETS,  FURNITURE, 
"    AND  UPHOLSTERY, 

641    to    647    MARKET     ST. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  ou  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BONEIXI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ata. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rhv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Princtpai.. 


Save  your  Heelsand  SI  in  repairs  on  every 
pair  of  shoes.  Don't  go  lop-sided  when 
a  simple  device  preventing  it  is  within  youi 
reach.  Send  10c.  for  sample  pair,  or  50c. 
for  a  6-pair  "  Outfit "  of  Sanford's  Perfect 
Heel  Protector,  to  the  WOODMAN  CO., 
Box  2872,  Boston.  Mass.  - 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

I>elicUms,  Appetizing  , Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup  &  Bouflli, 


Ox  Tail, 
Consomm£, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable, 
Mutton, 
Printanier, 
GreenTurtle 
Samp] 

E.  T.  CO 

lX~''y^'^^-      ~j  a^C—  r    Macaroni, 

M      SS3r     Pea> 

^..^: — ri?^- '■■■■--     Vermicelli, 
C    '       "'    '  -    -'.-    '    ■-■■-'■■-  -h, 
"nt^^^^^^^^^^^  Puree  of 
>i     <r      »iir-jr™                           Game. 

,                                           Mulligatawny 
2  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

OTDKEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 

JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  (*ull ;  made  of  steel ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing  surface;  handy,  durable, 
cheap ;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
25  cents  to 

W.   BUNNELL,  332  Com- 
mercial St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  iJ55  Market  Street. 


STRAIGHT   REALISM— SEE? 

A  Story  without  Plot,  Passion,  or  Brilliant  Dialogue. 

BY"  WILLIAM  JEANS    WOWELLS. 

Anderson  P.  Sock,  shipping-clerk  for  Einslein, 
Einstein  &  Einstein,  wholesale  clothiers,  woke  up 
at  seven  thirty-three  the  other  morning.  His  first 
conscious  feeling  was  of-  repugnance  to  arising,  and 
he  lay  still  for  six  minutes  and  wondered  why,  when 
a  man  has  taken  too  much  to  drink  on  Monday 
night  and  consequently  feels  disgusted  with  life  on 
Tuesday  morning,  he  has  not  enough  sense  to  re- 
frain from  taking  too  much  to  drink  on  Tuesday 
night,  and  thereby  avoid  duplicating  Tuesday  morn- 
ing's intense  discomfort. 

He  came  to  no  conclusion,  but  felt  that  it  would 
be  absolute  bliss  to  sleep  for  another  hour  or  two, 
and  then  lie  on  the  lounge  at  his  room  all  day  and 
read  a  novel.  Then  he  gave  himself  a  lazy  shake 
and  got  up.  There  was  a  pin  on  the  floor  of  his 
room,  but  he  did  not  step  on  it,  and  neither  did  the 
chamber-maid  who  arranged  the  room  later  in  the 
morning,  but  the  pin  was  there  just  the  same. 

While  Mr.  Sock  was  washing,  he  remembered 
that  he  bad  to  stop  and  order  a  carpenter  to  call  at 
Einstein,  Einstein  S;  Einstein's  to  mend  the  partition 
between  Mr.  Jacob  Einstein's  private  office  and  the 
all-wool  department,  so  he  walked,  with  dripping 
head,  to  the  bureau  and  wrote  :  "  Get  carpenter," 
on  the  edge  of  a  last  night's  paper.  Some  soapy 
water  dripped  on  a  cardinal-satin  cravat,  which  had 
fallen  from  the  mantel-shelf  while  Mr.  Sock  had 
been  groping  for  the  matches  five  hours  before,  and, 
without  thinking  of  his  wet  hands,  he  picked  it  up, 
thereby  greatly  increasing  the  stain.  He  distinctly 
said  "  Hell !  "  and,  at  the  same  moment,  heard  the 
front-door  shut  with  a  bang.  The  sound  made  no 
impression  whatever  on  his  mind,  did  not  cause  him 
to  think  of  anything  or  of  anybody,  but.  neverthe- 
less, he  was  conscious  for  one  fleeting  moment  that 
the  front-door  had  been  closed  with  force. 

Mr.  Sock  partly  decided  that  he  did  not  wish  any 
breakfast.  As  he  slipped  on  his  sack-coat  and  felt 
in  the  right-hand  pocket  to  see  if  there  was  a  hand- 
kerchief there,  he  drew  forth  a  fried  oyster,  partly 
denuded  of  its  rich  brown  wrap,  and  cold  in  death. 
There  was  an  instant  of  astonishment  in  his  mind, 
then  came  the  remembrance  of  how  that  merry  wag, 
Archie  Smartaleck,  book-keeper  for  the  Springwater 
Laundry  Company,  had  put  fried  oysters  in  the 
pockets  of  Dan  Muffles  and  Harry  Tobinson,  while 
they  were  all  in  Pinkfaced  Pete's  eating-house  the 
night  before. 

He  recalled  distinctly  how  Mr.  Smartaleck  had 
winked  at  him  as  he  performed  this  clever  trick  and 
how  he  had  winked  back,  quite  -unconscious  that 
there  was  an  oyster  in  his  own  pocket  at  the  mo- 
ment, and  he  wondered  how  he  would  square  mat- 
ters with  the  desperate  joker.  Then  the  sight  of  the 
cold,  sodden,  half-clothed  oyster  struck  his  latent  in- 
terior sensations  of  discomfort  and  unrest  with  more 
force  than  he  thought  it  possible  for  so  insignificant 
an  object  to  possess,  and  his  three-quarter  formed 
and  slightly  wabbling  decision  not  to  breakfast  be- 
came on  the  instant  full  grown  and  unshakable. 

The  cool,  fresh  air  was  exceedingly  grateful  to  Mr. 
Sock  as  he  came  out  of  the  boarding-house  ;  but  the 
stream  of  people  he  mingled  with  as  it  hurried  along 
the  street  gave  him  a  keen  sense  of  wishing  to  be 
alone,  so  as  to  avoid  the  glances  of  the  young 
women,  who  were  in  a  very  decided  majority  in  the 
throng.  Pallor  was  not  becoming  to  him,  and  he 
knew  it,  and  he  also  knew  that  for  the  time  being 
Pallor,  with  a  large  P,  had  marked  him  for  her  own. 

On  a  previous  occasion,  when  Pallor  had  the  up- 
per hand,  he  had  met  Mr.  Smartaleck,  looking  as 
fresh  and  blooming  as  a  circus-poster,  and  Mr. 
Smartaleck  had  poked  him  in  the  ribs  and  asked 
him  when  he  had  turned  into  a  pallid  poet,  and 
would  he  come  and  breakfast  with  him  on  whisky 
cocktails  and  underdone  pork  chops. 

Rather  than  risk  a  second  such  hideous  encounter, 
he  turned  down  another  street,  and,  having  bought  a 
paper,  stood  on  the  kerb  until  a  down-town  bound 
car  came  along  which  was  almost  empty,  and  in 
which  Mr.  Sock,  experiencing  his  first  sense  of  com- 
fort for  the  day,  found  a  corner  seat  and  retired 
thereto,  where  he  further  shut  himself  out  of  the  cool 
gaze  of  an  unsympathetic  world  behind  his  news- 
paper. 

Two  blocks  further  on,  seven  girls  and  two  elderly 
women  got  in,  and  then  the  conductor  came  for  his 
fare.  When  Mr.  Sock  handed  it  to  him,  the  con- 
ductor said,  in  a  loud  voice  :  "  Smooth  dimes  don't 
go;  see?"  Mr.  Sock  hated  the  humble  official 
with  a  hate  that  forced  an  extra  shade  of  green  into 
his  face,  and  he  hurriedly  felt  in  his  vest  pocket  for 
another  coin. 

Every  one  looked  on  with  interest,  and  even  the 
pudgy  man  at  the  other  end  of  the  car  stopped  in 
the  middle  of  a  sentence  in  a  murder  story,  reading: 
"Then  the  bloodthirsty,  red-handed  assassin  of  the 
night  crept,  like  the  cruel  snake  he  was,  and  the  keen 
blade  of  his  glistening  poniard  sought  the  tender 
heart  of  his  fair  young  victim,  and  the  sweet  sleep 
of  an  innocent  maiden  became  the  wakeless  sleep  of 
death." 

He  watched  Mr.  Sock  feel  first  in  one  pocket  and 
then  in  another,  and  grow  so  green  that  the  supply 
of  that  color  gave  out  at  last  and  a  purplish  pink 
flush  stole  up  past  his  collar  and  over  his  face. 


Then  to  Mr.  Sock  came  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as 
he  found  a  coin  in  one  of  his  trousers  pockets,  and 
he  knew  he  would  not  have  to  explain  that  all  his 
change  had  been  left  on  the  table  in  his  room. 

He  handed  the  providential  five-cent  piece  to  the 
conductor,  who  had  begun  to  whistle  slightly,  and 
sat  down  quickly  behind  his  paper,  while  the  audi- 
ence resumed  its  interest  in  other  things. 

Then  the  conductor,  in  a  much  louder  voice  than 
before,  said  :  "  Plugged  nickels  don't  go  ;  see?" 

The  effect  on  Mr.  Sock  of  this  second  blow  was 
for  a  moment  to  simply  dull  all  his  senses.  He  was 
really  quite  prostrated  from  the  result  of  the  dime 
episode,  and  did  not  for  a  moment  realize  the  force  of 
this  additional  blow.  In  fact,  he  was  not  sure  that  he 
was  awake,  and  felt  a  misty  satisfaction  in  believing 
that  a  nightmare  was  kicking  him  in  the  pit  of  the 
stomach  and  that  the  tough  conductor  and  the  other 
people  in  the  car  were  not -real. 

But  a  girl,  with  rouge  on  only  one  cheek  and  some 
lunch  wrapped  in  a  newspaper,  giggled  so  naturally 
that  the  nightmare  hope  instantly  vanished. 

"  I'm  really  very  sorry,"  stammered  Mr.  Sock,  in 
a  voice  that  had  to  fight  its  way  out — "  I'm  really 
very  sorry,  indeed  ;  but  that's  all  the  change  I  hap- 
pen to  have.  Will  you  take  my  card  and  let  me 
send  the  money  to  the  company?" 

The  audience  listened  with  breathless  interest  that 
was  not  even  disturbed  when  the  driver  suddenly 
whirled  his  brake  around,  pulled  the  horses  back  on 
their  haunches,  and  launched  an  assortment  of  ultra- 
forceful  adjectives  and  improper  nouns  at  the  head 
of  a  rural  person  who  had  been  nearly  run  over, 
entirely  owing  to  the  driver's  lack  of  attention  to  his 
duty. 

For  a  moment  the  conductor  looked  hard  at  Mr. 
Sock,  and  then  he  said  :  "  Parties'  cards  don't  go  ; 
see  ?  " 

At  this  intense  moment  the  pudgy  man  called  out: 
"  Here,  I'll  lend  the  gent  a  nickel !  "  and  thus  gave 
the  used-up  Mr.  Sock  a  chance  to  swallow,  which 
for  several  moments  he  had  been  vainly  trying  to 
do.  He  knew  he  could  not  command  voice  enough 
to  call  his  thanks  the  full  length  of  the  car,  and  he 
did  not  feel  well  enough  to  venture  any  nearer  to 
the  tough  conductor.  So  he  nodded,  and  tried  to 
smile  at  the  pudgy  man,  who  nodded  and  smiled 
back. 

When  the  car  neared  his  destination,  and  the 
miserable  Mr.  Sock  again  looked  over  the  top  of  his 
paper,  both  of  the  women  and  most  of  the  girls  had 
gone,  and  the  pudgy  man  had  gone,  too.  Until  he 
thought  of  the  front  entrance,  Mr.  Sock  was  cast 
down  again  by  the  idea  of  having  to  pass  that  con- 
ductor ;  but  the  happy  thought  came,  and  he 
opened  the  front  door,  slipped  by  the  driver,  and 
stepped  off. 

When  he  entered  Messrs.  Einstein,  Einstein  & 
Einstein's  place,  he  told  the  porter  he  felt  like  a 
boiled  owl.  And  the  porter  said  he  looked  it,  and 
asked  what  time  the  carpenter  was  coming. 

Then,  for  the  second  time  that  morning,  Mr.  Sock 
distinctly  said  "  Hell." 

Three  mornings  later  Mr.  Sock  came  down  town 
burdened  with  the  remains  of  another  jag  ;  but  then 
some  people  will  not  learn  by  experience. — Evening 
Sun. 

THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Insatiable. 
On  four  seats  of  a  railway  car, 

Amidst  his  traps,  the  drummer  sat. 
And  wished  he  had  but  one  seat  more 

In  which  to  place  his  high  silk  hat. 


•Twould  Be  Grand. 
Oh,  how  I  should  admire  to  see — 

Twould  fill  my  soul  with  joy — 
The  famous  Bernhardt,  of  Paree, 
Essay  Lord  Fauntleroy. 

— New  York  Sun. 


At  Thirty-Five. 
'  The  man  I'll  wed,"  says  sweet  Sixteen, 

"  Must  beauty  have  and  youthful  be." 
'  Of  him  I'll  wed,"  says  Thirty-Five, 

"  I  but  demand  that  he'll  have  me." 


Too  Green. 
'  Where  are  you  coing,  my  pretty  maid  t  " 

"  I'm  going  a-milking,  sir,"  she  said  ; 
'  Can  I  £0  with  you.  my  pretty  maid  V " 

"  The  cows  would  bite  you,  sir,"  she  said. 


The  Lawyer's  Lullaby. 
Ee  still,  my  child,  remain  in  statu  quo, 
While  I  propel  thy  cradle  to  and  fro. 
Let  no  involved  res  inter  alios 
Prevail  while  we're  consulting  inter  nos. 

Was  that  a  little  pain  in  medias  resf 

Too  bad  !  too  bad  !  we'll  have  no  more  of  these. 

I'll  send  a  capias  for  some  wise  expert 

Who  knows  how  10  eject  the  pain  and  stay  the  hurt. 

No  trespasser  shall  come  to  trouble  thee ; 
For  thou  dost  own  this  house  in  simple  fee — 
And  thy  administrators,  heirs,  assigns, 
To  have,  to  hold,  convey,  at  thy  designs. 

Correct  thy  pleadings,  my  own  baby  boy. 
Let  there  be  an  abatement  of  the  joy  ; 
Quash  every  tendency  to  keep  awake, 
And  verdict,  costs,  and  judgment  thou  shalt  take. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


All,  Or  Nothing. 
She  was  a  pretty  widow,  and  Chicago  was  her  home. 
But  I  loved  her,  and  to  gain  her  e'en  to  Hades  1  would  roam, 
And  when   I   asked  her  to  be  mine  she  looked  so  shy  and 

sweet, 
And  dropped  her  head,  and  blushed,  and  whispered  : 
"  With 

Both 

Feet  \ " 
—New  York  Herald. 


EEDMFUUCRDESKCa. 

MANUFACTURES. 

\BMIK.0mCE 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

['E23-B4Q M15SMST. 


ESTABLISHED   1879. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Hotel. 
BEST    EQUIPPED 

OYSTER  and  COLD-LUNCH  PARLOR* 

Large  Dining-room  for  Ladles. 

SOLE    DEPOT    FOR 

Jos.    Schlitz   Milwaukee    Beer. 

Imported   European  Beer  from  Buergerliches   Brauoai 
Pilsen,  Bohemia;  Actien   Beer  from   Rlzzi   Culmbach,  E 


STEINWAY 

W    ill  M  World  fiiH 
T    "BEAUrYoftONE 

&DllrWfiS 


CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCAI 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Cal 
and  see  our  large  slock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~G0.f  206-208  Po: 


.-. 


PIJQPC  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitlt.  _ 
uUnLO  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup.B 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  tn< 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND  PACKERS  OP 

ALPHA  BRAND,  Pure  Califor 

FULL  MEASURE 

OLIVE    OIL 

QUARTS  AND  PINTS. 


(registered.) 
Gentlemen;  X  have  made  a  searching-  chemical  ■ 
sis  of  a  bottle  of  oil  sent  to  this  office  by  you,  and  n 
"Pure  California  Olive  Oil,  Alpha  Brand,"  and  lii 
be  entirely  free  from  all  adulterations,  constituting  ■ 
article  of  Olive  Oil.     Respectfully,    THOMAS   l'F* 

For  Sate  by  all  First  Class  Grocers  andDruq\ 
MERRIMAN  MAJnTTACTuTtlNG 


VD  LABORATORY. 


Cor.  12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Oakland,  ( 


STRING  OF  PEARLS 


■  To  every  lady  tatho  world.  We  (rive  yoo  •* 
_J  §10  a  day,  ig  work  fornspirt  of  your  time^nft 
your  own  sex.  Lighter,  mtrn?  profitable  and  respectable  th*ao 
vasEinc  for  papers,  books  or  chr<'in.  :■$.  We  positively  send  i 
ewat  treasure  packet,  ivurthlti  mfebttfl  pold.conliiuloe»!L« 
ielliDgevtrylaayhowtoprajpa  fortune,  health  v  i  ri»pi 
net*.  Send  6c,  to  help  pay  pestae*.  etc  Hundreds  of  kind  Itu  ;< 
pouring! n  upon  usdsilvfromlndv  Mends,  littler 
G ILEA!  STAX1SU  MEDICAL  i.  O.",  I'.  O.  Pox 9 1  8  Au  =Tista,HlIi, 


r- 
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s 


This  Label   U  on  the   Best  RIBBON  M  •• 

LATEST  SHADES  AND  NEWEST  STYLE 
Sold    by    dealers    in    fine    goods.      Manufactured  ] 

JOSEPH  LOTH  &  CO.,  New  Yor> 

CONSUMPTION 

Ihnvoapositivo  remedy  for  the  above  disease  °7 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  luo  worst  kind  and  of  h 
standing  hare  boon  cured.  IndoedBOBtrorif,"  is  mj  v 
initaotficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  BOTTLES  FRS*.* 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  • 
ferer  who  will  send  mo  their  Express  and  P.O.  addn 
1\  A.  Slocmn,  M.  C,  ISl  Pearl  St.,  N. 


May  ii,  iSqi. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


IS 


STORYETTES. 

3rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

General  Bragg  tells  a  good  story  of  his  first  meet- 
gwith  Oliver  P.  Morton,  the  great  war  governor. 
I've  heard  a  great  deal  of  you,  sir,"  said  Bragg. 
Yes,"  said  Morton  ;  "  what's  the  use  of  being  a 
Her  unless  you're  a  hell  of  a  feller  ?  " 


(At  a  recent  exhibition  in  an  English  town,  the 
leen  was  present,  with  the  Princess  Henry  of  Bat- 
oberg.  The  local  mayor,  a  highly  respected 
.idesman,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  was  of  the 
yal  party.  As  usual,  the  queen  placed  her  name 
the  visitors'  book  as  "Victoria,"  the  princess  fol- 
Ling  with  "Beatrice."  Then  came  the  mayor's 
ife,  who,  seeing  what  had  gone  before,  wrote,  with 
[bold,  steady  hand,  "Jane." 

jGeorge  Hopcraft,  who  kept  a  famous  chop-house 
i  New  York,  says  that  on  one  morning  a  well- 
Jessed  man  came  into  the  chop-house  as  soon  as  it 
|  lis  opened  and  fell  asleep  in  a  chair.  A  waiter 
Iged  him  to  go  out,  but  he  was  petulant ;  so  the 
liter  performed  the  regulation  bouncing  act.  with 
^aand  on  the  man's  collar  and  a  hand  at  his  back. 
Come,"  said  the  waiter,  "  you'll  have  to  go  out 
d  take  the  air."  He  got  the  man  out  into  the 
stibule,  at  which  point  the  befuddled  chap  turned 
on  the  waiter  and  said  :  "  I'll  go  out,  because  I've 
t  to  ;  but  I'll  be  damned  if  I'll  take  the  air." 


Barnum  was  bringing  a  lot  of  Connecticut  deacons 
d  such  like  persons  up  to  New  York  in  his  yacht 
e  Sunday  morning.  They  were  all  in  need  of 
iving.  It  was  found  that  the  only  man  in  the 
f  rty  who  had  a  razor  was  Barnum.  He  agreed  to 
—  id  it  on  condition  that  each  should  shave  one-halt 
his  face  first,  and  then  pass  the  razor  on.  The 
:or  was  to  be  passed  around  a  second  time,  when 
|*y  could  all  shave  themselves  completely.  This 
iuld  insure  fairness  and  an  equal  division  of  the 
;  of  the  razor.  Barnum  began  by  shaving  half 
face.  He  gave  the  razor  to  the  others,  who  used 
n  accordance  with  the  agreement.  When  it  re- 
lied to  him  again  he  shaved  himself  completely 
d  threw  the  razor  overboard.  The  deacons  and 
lers  had  to  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue,  each  with  the 
bt  half  of  his  face  shaved. 

Mr.  D'Oyly  Carte  was  placed  in  a  somewhat  diffi- 
It  position  by  the  curiosity  of  the  queen  at  the 
rformance  of  "The  Gondoliers"  at  Windsor 
stle  on  Friday,  April  6th.  Her  majesty,  who  fol- 
red  her  copy  of  Mr.  Gilbert's  libretto  closely,  ob- 
ved  that  certain  additions  were  made  to  the  text 
the  leading  performers.  Mr.  Carte  was  sum- 
II  roed  to  the  elbow  of  royalty,  and  the  queen  graci- 
aly  inquired  of  him  the  meaning  of  the  interpola- 
ns  which  she  had  noticed.  "These,  your  maj- 
said  Mr.  Carte,  "are  what  we  call  'gags.'" 
Gags,'"  replied  the  queen,  "I  thought  'gags' 
re  things  that  were  put  by  authority  into  people's 
mths."  "These  'gags,'  your  majesty,"  answered 
e  manager,  bowing  profoundly,  "  are  things  that 
iple  put  into  their  own  mouths  without  authority." 
e  queen  smiled  benignly  and  seemed  perfectly 
isfied  with  the  ready  reply. 


The  privy  council  of  Greece  recently  had  a  meet- 
;  in  Athens  in  the  room  set  apart  for  them  in  the 
:ring,  white,  stuccoed  palace.  It  was  evening, 
d  tke  president  had  just  risen  to  address  his  col - 
.gues,  laying,  according  to  custom,  his  gold  watch 
the  table  in  front  of  him,  so  that  he  might  mark 
le.  Suddenly  the  electric-light  went  out,  but  after 
,.hort  interval  returned.  Then  the  president  dis- 
!vered  that  his  watch,  which  was  a  present  from  bis 
,/al  master,  was  missing.  He  lamented^and  in- 
;  ed  his  colleagues  to  replace  the  watch,  but  there 
is  no  response.  He  reminded  them  that  the  door 
.s  locked  and  that  the  watch  must  be  in  the  pos- 
ision  of  one  of  them.  He  next  put  each  member 
his  word  of  honor  to  say  that  he  had  not  got  it ; 
.  ich  little  performance  was  promptly  got  through. 
ie  president  then  remarked  that  the  situation  had 
3ome  embarrassing ;  but  as  he  wished  to  make 
ngs  easy  for  the  culprit,  who  had  doubtless  yielded 
temptation  in  a  moment  of  weakness,  he  would 
ler  the  lights  to  be  again  extinguished  in  order  to 
e  him  an  opportunity  of  restitution.     This  was 


done  ;  and  when  the  lights  were  turned  on  the  presi- 
dent found  that  not  only  had  he  no  watch,  but  that 
he  had  also  lost  his  silver  inkstand. 


An  English  clergyman  writes  :  I  was  at  Innsbruck 
with  a  friend,  and  as  we  sauntered  about  one  after- 
noon, not  quite  knowing  what  to  do  with  ourselves, 
we  came  upon  a  carrousel,  or  merry-go-round.  We 
walked  on,  and  then  I  said  :  "  Let  us  go  back  and 
see  the  Xaverianum  " — a  public  collection  of  paint- 
ings.  "  No,"  said  my  companion,  "  I  don't  feel  in- 
clined for  the  Xaverianum.  I'll  go  down  by  the 
river."  So  we  parted.  Now,  I  had  not  gone  far 
along  my  way  to  the  Xaverianum  before  I  said  to 
myself:  "  I  don't  want  to  see  pictures,  either,  but 
as  my  friend  is  away — upon  ray  word — I  am  un- 
known here  !  I'll — yes,  I  will— Til  go  and  have  a 
round  on  the  whirligig  1  "  So  I  retraced  my  steps, 
and,  on  reaching  the  merry-go-round,  what  should  I 
behold  but  my  friend  seated  on  a  piebald  horse,  with 
a  short  sword  in  his  hand,  aiming  at  the  targets  he 
passed  in  his  revolution.  He  was  a  bald-headed 
man,  with  a  long,  gray  beard,  and  his  face  and  head 
became  like  a  beet-root  when  he  saw  me.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  I  offered  him  the  consola- 
tion of  companionship. 


An  anecdote  showing  Lincoln's  merciful  nature  in 
a  touching  light,  and  from  authentic  sources,  is  the 
one  of  the  sleeping  sentinel,  William  Scott,  the 
Vermont  boy,  whose  life  Lincoln  saved  after  he  had 
been  condemned  to  be  shot.  Lincoln  personally 
saw  Scott,  and  talked  with  him  a  long  time.  Scott 
would  not  talk  to  his  comrades  of  the  interview 
afterward  until  one  night,  when  he  had  received  a 
letter  from  home  ;  he  finally  opened  his  heart  to  a 
friend  in  this  wise  : 

"  The  President  was  the  kindest  man  I  had  ever  seen.  I 
was  scared  at  first,  for  I  had  never  before  talked  with  a  great 
man.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  so  easy  with  me,  so  gende, 
that  I  soon  forgot  my  fright.  .  .  .  He  stood  up,  and  he  says 
to  me :  '  My  boy,  stand  up  here  and  look  me  in  the  face.' 
I  did  as  he  bade  me.  '  My  boy,'  he  said,  '  you  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  shot  to-morrow.  I  am  going  to  trust  you  and 
send  you  back  to  your  regiment.  I  have  come  up  here 
from  Washington,  where  1  have  got  a  great  deal  to  do,  and 
what  I  want  to  know  is  how  you  are  going  to  pay  my  bill.' 
There  was  a  big  lump  in  my  throat ;  I  couid  scarcely  speak. 
But  1  got  it  crowded  down,  and  managed  to  say:  '  There  is 
some  way  to  pay  you,  and  I  will  find  it  after  a  little.  There 
is  the  bounty  in  the  savings-bank.  I  guess  we  could  borrow 
some  money  on  a  mortgage  on  the  farm.'  I  was  sure  the 
boys  would  help,  so  I  thought  we  could  make  it  up  if  it 
wasn't  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars.  '  But  it 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  five  or  six  hundred  dollars,* 
he  said.  Then  I  said  I  didn't  see  how,  but  I  was 
sure  I  would  find  some  way— if  I  lived.  Then  Mr. 
Lincoln  put  his  hands  on  my  shoulders  and  looked 
into  my  face  as  if  he  were  sorry,  and  said :  '  My  boy,  my 
bill  is  a  very  large  one.  Your  friends  can  not  pay  it,  nor 
your  bounty,  nor  your  farm,  nor  all  your  comrades.  There 
is  only  one  man  in  all  the  world  who  can  pay  it,  and  his  name 
is  William  Scott.  If  from  this  day  William  Scott  does  his 
duty,  so  that,  if  I  were  there  when  he  comes  to  die,  he  can 
look  me  in  the  face  as  he  does  now,  and  say  1  have  kept  my 
promise  and  I  have  done  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  then  my  debt 
will  be  paid.  Will -you  make  that  promise  and  try  to  keep 
it  ? '  1  said  I  would  make  the  promise,  and,  with  God's  help, 
I  would  keep  it.  He  went  away  out  of  my  sight  forever.  I 
know  1  shall  never  see  him  again,  but  may  God  forget  me  if 
ever  I  forget  his  kind  words  or  my  promise." 

Mr.  Chittenden,  who  had  a  personal  share  in 
bringing  the  case  of  Scott  to  Lincoln's  attention,  and 
who  watched  his  subsequent  career,  says  he  became 
"the  general  favorite  of  all  his  comrades,  the  most 
popular  man  in  the  regiment,  and  modest,  unassum- 
ing, and  unspoiled  by  his  success."  He  died  risking 
his  life  in  the  rescue  of  wounded  men,  "  being  shot 
all  to  pieces." 


Cure  for  Rlieuniatism. 

G.  G.  Treat,  of  West  Granville,  Mass.,  writes  of  Ailcock's 
Porous  Plasters  : 

"  For  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  pain  in  the  side  or  back, 
coughs,  colds,  bruises,  and  any  local  weakness,  they  truly 
possess  wonderful  curative  qualities.  I  have  recommended 
them  to  my  neighbors  with  the  happiest  results,  many  of 
whom  but  for  Allcock's  Plasters  would  be  in  a  crippled 
condition  at  home.  In  every  instance  where  they  have  been 
faithfully  and  properly  applied  the  result  has  been  wonder- 
fully satisfactory." 


Advertising,  like  the  holy  state  of  matri- 
mony, is  not  to  be  entered  into  thought- 
lessly. For  over  twenty  years,  in  England 
and  America,  I  have  been  a  general  adver- 
tising agent,  and  I  can  speak  from  a  varied 
and  sometimes  exciting  experience.  Ex- 
perwntia  dacet '.  I  have  been  taught  that 
all  kinds  of  business  may  be  advertised 
profitably  in  weekly  and  monthly  periodi- 
cals, and  only  certain  lines  in  daily  papers. 
— Eliot  Northam. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 


Of  Pure  Cod 

Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES  I 

of  Lime  and 

Soda 


19  endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leading- 
physicians  because  both  the  Cod  I,iver  Oil 
and  Hypophosphites  are  the  recognized 
agents  in  the  cure  of  Consumption.  It  Is 
as  palatable  as  milk;. 

Scott's  Emulsion £,„«*« 

is  a  wonderful  Flesh  Producer.  It  is  the 
Best   Remedy    lor    CONSUMPTION, 

Scrofula,  Bronchitis,  Wasting*  Dis- 
eases, Chronic  Coug-hs  and  Colds. 

Ask  for  Scott's  Emulsion  and  take  no  other, 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  ail  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or.,  Los  Anzeies. 


£3"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druscgists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,SOO,0«0 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tavis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Vai-hnthtk,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  I.  C    fareo,  Olivt  r 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F,  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H^WADswoith,  Cashier, 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business.  


London  Assurance  Conipauy 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  r836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San    Francisco. 


27th  ANHUAI  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sangome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  r8s7. 

Royal  Exchang-e  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE    CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1 89 1 . 

Belgic  Wednesday,  May  20 

Oceanic Saturday,  .Tone  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'I  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  ofNew  York, Wednesday,  May  13,  at  13  M 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama,  and  via 
Acapulco  for  all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong-  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking... Tuesday,  June  3,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  203  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Gbo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  doe  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  May  1,  1891. 


4-3°  p> 
4.30  p, 
4.30  P. 
4.30  P. 
6.00  p, 


J     7.00  P. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento.    

Haywards,  NUes,  and  San  Jose1 

J  Martinez,    Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  ) 

(      Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa J 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
i  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  > 

I     first-class  locally (" 

C  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
<      Sacramento,   Marysville,    Oro-  > 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
-l       Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  j- 

(.      Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  NUes  and  San  Jose" 

/'Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,^ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ' 
"]      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  ( 

V     and  East J 

I  Middle  Route,  Atlantic   Express  ) 

(      for  Mojave  and  East j 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

I  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ( 

(      Santa  Rosa j 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  OrovUle 

NUes  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  San  Jose\ . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

I  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  > 

(      and  East { 

Vallejo 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  j  | 


10  15  A, 
1. 15  P. 

6.4s  A. 
7- IS  P. 
6.45   A. 

4-4S   P. 


7-45  P- 
9,00  P. 
9-45  a. 

8.45  P. 

IX. IS  A. 

9-45  A. 

9-45  A. 

10.15  A. 

IO.15   A- 
*      8-45    A. 

7-45  A. 
t     6. is  P. 

12.15  P. 

t     8.45  P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


[  (  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
{     7.45  a,  <      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Eoul-  [ 

,  i,     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

I  (  Newark,   CentrevUle,    San    Jose",  ~\ 
8.15  a. \X      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  - 

(,      Santa  Cruz J 

I  (  CentrevUle,  San  Jose1,  Almaden,  ) 
*    2.45  p.j-j      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  \ 

{      Santa  Cruz J 

.    .-  _    I  CentrevUle,    San   Jose",    and   Los  "t 
445  P-lt     Gatos \ 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


8.30    A, 


*  3.30  P. 

*  4-20  P. 
5.20  P, 
6.3O  P, 

t    11.45  P 


ISan  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  | 
Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  ( 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas,  j 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  , 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  [ 
Luis  Obispo),  and  principal  I 
Way  Stations ) 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo ] 

I  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  )  ' 

\     Stations | 

/San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,"\ 
J      Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific  !  j 
\      Grove,     and      principal     Way  (  ; 

V     stations * J  i 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations j 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 1       9 .03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations I       6.35  a. 

J  Menlo  Park  and   principal    Way)  L 
1      Stations 


6.30  p. 


3  ,00  p. 
1.39   p. 

5.05  P. 


IO.O5    A. 


7-56    A. 


7.30    P. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April   13,   1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   g.30,   11.40  a.  M.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.    m.;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  si.;  1.40,  3.40,  s,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  M.;  12.05,  2-°5>  4-°5>  5-35  p-  M-;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2-05,  4.05,  5,30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

■  Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P*.    M. 
5.05  P.    M. 

8.00  a.  m. 

9.3O  A.    M. 

i;.aoP,    M. 

Petal  \\  ma 
and 

Sanir.  Rosa. 

IO.40  A.M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-25  P-M. 

8.5OA.  m. 

IO.3O  A.  M. 

6. 10  P.M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

8.00  A.   M. 

f-  ulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

S  1.1 1  ions. 

7.25  P.  M. 

10.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.    M. 

8.CO  A.  M. 

Hopland 

and 
Uleiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6    IO  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 

3.30  P.    M, 

8.00   A.  M. 

Guerneville. 

7.25  P.  M. 

IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
S   05   P.    M. 

J. OO    A.    M. 
5.CO   P.    M. 

Sonoma 
and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8. 50  A.  M, 
6.10P.  M. 

7.40  a.  M.  3.00  a.  M.I     Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 

3.30   P.    M.  5.00    P.    M. 6    05  P.  M.      6.IOP.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
GeyservUle  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville.  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Wfllits,  Canto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  HydesvUIe, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $1.70;  to  Guerneville,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Qoverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  GueraevUle  82. so  I  to  Sonoma,  81  :  to 
Glen  EUen,  81.20. 

■   H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Act. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M„  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  31,  April  15,  30,  May  15.  io. 

For   British   Columbia  and    Pucet  Sound    ports   9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.      For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa>  ports, 
every    fourth    day,    8   a.    m.      For    San     Diego, 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luf-.  1 
every  fourth  dayat   n  a.  m.     For  ports  in   Mexico, 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Morn. - 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General 
No.  10  Market  Street,  Sao  Fn 
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Those  who  bad  the  fortune  to  see  the  great  Sarah 
as  Cleopatra  and  La  Tosca  will  realize  that  her 
genius  has  its  limitations.  It  is  veritable  genius,  but 
confined  in  its  scope.  It  is  not  wide-spreading,  but 
it  is  perfect  as  far  as  it  goes. 

Floria  Tosca  and  Cleopatra  were  the  same 
woman.  The  Roman  singer,  a  girl  of  the  lower 
classes,  bred  in  the  fields  under  the  skies,  growing 
fresh  and  untrammeled  as  a  wild  rose,  taught  to  sing 
by  the  birds,  drawing  in  her  first  impressions  from 
the  rude  life  of  the  peasants,  living  close  against 
nature's  strong,  beating  heart,  free  as  the  hawk  that 
soared  against  the  sun  at  midday,  untaught,  wild, 
fierce,  and  impassioned,  was  the  same  woman  as  the 
imperious  majesty  of  Egypt. 

Queen  and  singer  were  one.  Eighteen  centuries 
divided  them,  and  yet  they  were  the  same.  One 
ruled  the  world's  rulers,  and  through  them  the 
world  ;  one  sang  herself  into  the  hearts  of  the  Ital- 
ian public  in  the  days  when  Bonaparte's  legions  had 
crossed  the  Alps  and  swooped  downward  into  the 
fruitful  places  of  Italy.  One  loved  much,  from 
"  Broad-fronted  Czesar"  to  "  Little  Herod  of  Jewry"; 
the  other  loved  a  painter,  Mario  Cavaradossi,  and 
for  him  suffered  .untold  horrors,  luridly  terrific.  One 
wore  the  robes  of  imperial  majesty,  long,  soft,  and 
clinging — the  jewels  of  a  queen.  The  other  wore 
the  bizarre  garb,  the  befeathered  hat,  the  scant, 
short-waisted  frock,  the  high  heels,  the  tall  cane  of 
the  days  of  the  Directoire.  when  gallants  were  called 
"Muscadins"  and  La  Tallien  set  the  fashions  for 
ladies  of  style — and  still  they  were  the  same. 

In  La  Tosca,  Bernhardt  is  superb.  The  part  is 
made  for  her,  and  though  she  represents  Cleopatra 
as  a  woman  of  the  same  tigerish  and  softly  feline 
stripe,  the  portrayal  is  not  entirely  satisfactory,  being 
only  one-sided.  Cleopatra  was  a  queen,  and  with 
the  absolute  power  of  the  queen  of  those  barbaric 
days.  She  ruled  with  her  foot  upon  the  people's 
neck.  She  crushed  them  by  fear.  Peace  meant  the 
scared  silence  of  oppression.  There  is  naught  of 
majesty  in  Bernhardt's  Cleopatra.  She  is  no  more 
a  queen,  no  more  accustomed  to  domineer  and 
tyrannize  than  the  singer  was.  Cleopatra,  too,  was 
an  ancient.  She  was  antique  and  classic.  She  has 
the  severe  classicality  of  a  figure  that  was  "fair  in 
the  fearless  old  fashion."  Bernhardt  is  not  classic. 
She  is  a  modern  of  moderns.  She  can  not  go  back 
of  her  own  century — there  is  her  field,  there  she 
rules,  there  she  understands,  appreciates,  realizes, 
feels,  sympathizes. 

La  Tosca,  though  she  lived  her  life  of  dread  and 
horror  some  time  near  the  opening  of  the  century, 
looked  upon,  beside  Cleopatra,  is  a  figure  almost  of 
our  day.  In  her,  Bernhardt  can  show  the  workings 
of  those  emotions  and  passions  that  have  swayed 
the  actors  of  the  human  comedy  since  Noah's  family 
emerged  from  the  ark,  according  to  her  nineteenth- 
century  genius,  her  nineteenth-century  personality, 
and  her  nineteenth-century  observations.  The  subtle- 
ties of  a  Frenchwoman's  art  are  not  misplaced  in 
this  fiery  Italian,  half  peasant,  half  fanatic.  The 
fine  daintiness  of  the  first  act  may  be  a  trifle  too 
delicate  to  preserve  the  balance  with  the  somber 
gloom  and  hectic  fury  that  follows  ;  but  this — if  it  is 
a  defect — is  the  only  defect  in  the  perfected,  finished 
harmony  of  the  whole. 

This  play  of  darkling  horror  is  a  play  for  a  French 
company.  Anglo-Saxons  can  not  act  plays  written 
by  Gauls  for  Gauls.  They  have  not  the  subtlety, 
-  not  the  refinement,  not  the  finish,  not  the  technique, 
not  the  art.  They  are  direct,  powerful,  sincere,  and 
straightforward.  They  write  great  tragedies  and 
produce  great  classic  tragedians.  They  write  com- 
edies without  much  wit  and  with  fine  humor — great 
gushes  of  sunny,  magnificent,  spontaneous  humor. 
Their  virtue  is  simplicity  and  truth,  their  defect  an 
imperfect  sense  of  art.  The  French  are  artists  to 
the  backbone.  Any  one  doubting  this  has  only  to 
notice  the  inferior  players  in  every  French  company. 
They  play  from  the  standpoint  of  art,  not  of  busi- 
ness, nor  personal  advertising,  nor  from  the  desire  to 
show  what  wonderfully  clever,  or  handsome,  or 
charming  creatures  they  are.  Every  actor  and  act- 
ress in  Bernhardt's  company  showed  this  high  ab- 
sorption in  their  profession — absence  of  the  desire 
for  personal  prominence,  but  the  general  desire  to 
assist  in  adding  to  the  harmony  of  the  whole. 

The  French,  dominated  by  their  sense  of  art,  pro- 
duce great  modern  melodramas.  They  construct 
perfectly,  they  build  without  flaw  from  foundation- 
stone  to  coping.  They  piece  together  their  dramas 
as  nicely  as  Florentine  mosaics  are  pieced  together. 
A  play  like  "  La  Tosca"  is  a  triumph  of  construc- 
tion, form,  and  technical  skill.  The  author,  with 
materials  that  in  less  practiced  hands  would  have 
overweighted  the  playwright,  crushed  him,  and  made 


the  play  topple  to  the  ground  in  shapeless  chaos,  has 
created  a  mechanically  perfect  drama.  It  is  shapely 
from  beginning  to  end.  Incidents  fit  into  each  other 
with  the  neatness  of  a  Chinese  puzzle.  Characters 
develop  gradually,  finely,  and  yet  with  the  sharp 
rapidity  necessary  on  the  stage.  Horrors  accumu- 
late, but  never  lose  their  grewsomeness  by  repeti- 
tion or  too  great  familiarity.  Order  is  preserved  in 
a  crowding  on  of  looming,  prodigious  events  that 
hun-y  forward,  yet  never  press  too  close  upon  each 
other. 

Under  all  this  exterior  polish  and  perfection  the  play 
itself  remains  false.  The  spirit  that  animates  it  is 
meretricious.  The  art  covers  insincerity  and  pre- 
meditated effectiveness  to  which  truth  is  sacrificed. 
The  piece  is  dramatic,  not  truthful.  It  dazzles  and 
amazes,  but  does  not  exhilarate  or  inspire.  It  sur- 
prises the  brain  and  leaves  the  heart  untouched. 
We  feel  horror  and  never  sympathize.  It  appalls 
at  the  time,  and,  on  meditation,  seems  rank  and 
garish.  The  greatest  technical  skill  has  given  it  its 
glory.  Art  has  decked  it  with  choicest  garlands  and 
hidden  its  defects  with  wreaths  of  amaranths.  It  is 
stagey — magnificent — but  always  stagey. 

The  divine  Sarah's  Tosca  is  a  thing  made  of  fire 
and  sunlight,  fierce  and  soft,  scorching  and  caress- 
ing. It  l?as  the  fanaticism  of  the  half-savage  peas- 
ant, the  high  devotion  of  the  loving  woman,  the 
blind  fury  of  the  animal  driven  to  bay.  It  is  a  char- 
acter broad,  simple,  and  primitive,  without  complex- 
ities or  intricacies,  yet  requiring  in  its  portrayal  all 
the  subtleties  of  technique  that  the  great  French- 
woman has  at  her  command.  She  alone  makes  the 
singer  a  possibility,  and  a  possibility  to  be  sympa- 
thized with  and  comprehended.  In  her  portrayal  of 
the  character,  all  the  cnideness  and  coarseness  that 
marred  Fanny  Davenport's  Tosca  are  absent. 

In  none  of  the  three  plays  that  she  gave  while  here 
did  she  show  so  plainly  her  wonderful  command  of 
every  resource  of  her  art.  She  took  advantage  of 
the  intense  dramatic  situations  of  "  La  Tosca,"  ren- 
dered them  more  dramatic,  yet  never  overstepped 
the  bounds  into  the  meretricious.  Her  acting  and 
exit  after  the  murder  of  Scarpia  were  amazing  in  the 
boldness  with  which  they  approached  the  gaudily 
melodramatic  and  the  fineness  with  which  they 
avoided  the  garishly  claptrap.  Without  remorse, 
loathing  the  dead  man  as  a  repulsive,  unsightly 
thing,  she  draws  the  paper,  freeing  her  lover,  out  of 
the  clenched  and  stiffened  fingers.  The  pale  h'ght 
steals  in,  blue  and  cold,  through  the  uncurtained 
window  ;  a  bell  sounds.  She  starts  in  trepidation, 
lights  the  candles  round  his  head,  lays  the  crucifix 
on  his  heart,  hesitates,  and  creeps  to  the  doorway. 
The  light  grows  faint  in  the  chill  and  silent  room — 
grows,  but  always  blue  and  cold.  Through  its  pale 
dimness,  the  candles  send  up  two  little  spears  of 
flame,  burning  steadily  on  either  side  of  the  dead 
man.  Beyond  this  stark  figureT  spread  out  stiffly, 
the  white  form  of  the  singer  stands  in  the  doorway. 
She  opens  the  door,  peers  up  the  passage,  draws 
back,  and  casts  a  look  of  hurried  and  sharp  espion- 
age about  the  room,  looks  out  again — this  time  down 
the  other  way.  She  pauses,  listens,  waits,  then, 
silently,  soft-footed,  she  steals  out,  white  and  noise- 
less as  a  ghost — glides  away  like  a  shadow  through 
the  pallid  dawn. 

The  effectiveness  of  this  exit  is  gained  by  means 
that  must  appear  illegitimate  to  the  advocates  of 
dramatic  sincerity  and  truth.  But  the  great  points 
made  by  the  actress  are  made  fairly  by  the  creative 
power  of  forceful  genius.  The  expression  of  the 
face  in  the  torture  scene  is  masterly — the  flashing 
look  of  horror  that  darts  across  the  features  as  the 
truth  of  Mario's  position  is  suddenly  realized,  the 
blanched  and  drawn  anguish  that  seems  to  pinch 
the  whole  face  as  Scarpia  urges  her  to  reveal  Ange- 
lotti's  place  of  hiding.  In  the  fourth  act  the  play 
of  expression  is  even  finer — the  struggle  of  conflict- 
ing emotions  shown  on  her  face  as  she  listens  to 
Scarpia,  the  sick  dejection  of  feature  and  attitude 
while  he  gives  the  orders  to  the  officer,  are  match- 
less in  their  consummate,  technical  finish  and  fidelity. 
Her  voice,  too,  shows  the  same  obedience  to  the 
directing  power  of  genius.  Bernhardt  is  one  of  the 
few  actresses  on  the  stage  who  seem  to  realize  that 
the  voice  changes  with  every  emotion  as  the  face 
does.  Her  voice  is  wonderful  in  its  velvet  sweet- 
ness and  its  expressiveness.  It  has  tones  like  a 
singing  voice  and  tones  like  the  voice  of  an  animal 
in  pain.  The  inarticulate  sounds  she  emitted  under 
the  agony  of  the  torture  scene  were  horrible  in 
their  grinding  suffering.  In  these  awful  moments, 
cultivation  falls  from  the  human  being,  and  it  ranges 
back  into  its  animal  state,  taking  up  the  old  cries 
and  howls  of  the  brute  creation.  In  the  fourth  act 
of  "  La  Tosca,"  when  she  sees  through  the  window 
the  scaffold  for  her  lover,  and  realizes  the  impossi- 
bility of  escape,  she  uttered  a  terrible  cry,  instinct 
with  rage  and  desperation  and  despair — the  cry  of 
an  animal  that  is  trapped.  In  the  second  act  of 
"Jeanne  d'Arc,"  where  she  fires  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  effete  court  with  the  address  beginning  "  Dieu 
le  veut !  "  the  voice  took  on  another  tone,  a  sort  of 
piercing  and  tingling  exultation,  an  extraordinary, 
fine,  exhilarated,  inspired  tone,  that  roused  the 
audience  into  enthusiasm  like  a  shock  of  electricity. 
This  superb  piece  of  declamation  made  its  point 
through  the  vibrating  intensity  of  feeling  that 
thrilled  through  the  speaker's  voice.  Jeanne  stood 
immovable,  her  arms  extended,  her  eyes  upraised 
in  spiritual  ecstasy,  her  vision  seeing  straight  into 
the  heart  of  heaven,  while  the  words  that   she  al- 


most chanted  in  the  passion  of  her  prophecy 
marched  onward  with  the  rhythmic  tread  of  armies 
tramping  forward  over  oppression  to  glory,  like  the 
inspired  battalions  of  the  hosts  of  St.  Michael  and 
God. 

This  was  the  apex  of  her  Jeanne  d'Arc.  As  a 
fragment,  it  was  magnificent — a  spot  of  illuminated 
light — the  finest  piece  of  declamation  that  its  hear- 
ers will  probably  hear  in  their  lives.  In  its  effect 
on  the  audience  it  was  electric,  seeming  to  whip 
them  into  a  sudden  spasm  of  excited  admiration. 
The  genius  of  the  actress  here  rose  on  a  whirlwind 
and  swept  all  before  it.  The  other  great  scene, 
where  she  defies  Warwick,  had  in  it  a  touch  of  pre- 
meditation, of  deliberation.  But  in  this  she  seemed 
suddenly  to  be  lifted  on  a  wind  of  prophecy,  and, 
carried  away  by  the  intoxicated  exaltation  of  the 
frenzied  fanatic,  she  seemed  to  look  straight  into  the 
future,  and  in  the  white  light  of  revelation  to  see 
France  victorious  under  the  banner  of  the  Lamb. 

Of  the  three  plays  she  gave  here,  her  "Jeanne 
d'Arc "  showed  most  insincerity  of  execution.  It 
is  not  suited  to  her  peculiar  Ftyle,  her  methods,  and 
her  art.  Bernhardt  can  not  look  otherwise  than 
modern  or  finely  French.  She  is  a  product  of  large 
cities,  of  high  and  false  civilization,  of  the  refine- 
ments, luxuries,  and  idly  fostered  emotions  of  fin- 
de-si2cle-ism.  She  is  complex,  intricate,  and  keen 
—  artistic —  and  with  lightning  perceptions  and 
razor-edged  intelligence. 

The  lack  of  breadth,  of  peace,  in  her  style  is  ap- 
parent in  the  peasant-girl  of  Domremy,  She  is 
not  the  product  of  long  days  spent  under  the  light 
of  the  sun,  of  long  nights  passed  in  holy  dreams 
and  communings  with  the  saints.  Jeanne  lived  a 
still  life,  lonely  and  apart,  mystical,  involved,  gray- 
toned,  lulled  in  an  impassioned  quietude.  She  saw 
the  saints  more  plainly  than  the  mortals  who  sur- 
rounded her,  lived  beside  them,  died  in  their  com- 
pany. Bastien  Lepage  paints  her  with  loving  sin- 
cerity— a  large,  raw-boned,  work- distorted  peasant- 
woman,  with  mystic,  wide -staring  eyes,  that  see 
what  no  other  eyes  may  see,  with  the  holy  and 
calm  expression  of  face  of  one  whose  soul  is  al- 
ready in  heaven  though  her  body  walks  the  earth. 

Bernhardt  looks  small  and  pretty  and  girlish  in 
her  simple  blue-and-white  frock  and  her  wild  red 
hair,  tamed  down  and  knotted  on  her  neck.  She  is 
a  little  in  appearance  like  a  peasant  at  a  fancy  ball. 
Her  tiny  hands,  with  pointed  fingers,  are  the  hands 
for  a  boudoir  or  a  ball-room.  They  are  the  hands 
of  a  nature  artistic,  imaginative,  pleasure-loving,  and 
reckless.  The  hands  for  a  Jeanne  d'Arc  should  be 
large,  big-jointed,  coarse,  callous,  and  showing  in 
their  contour  dreamy  idealism  united  to  strength — 
the  hands  that  Titian  painted,  which  combined  an 
appearance  of  force  with  refinement.  Jeanne's  an- 
cestors were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  she  herself  was 
one-half  Boadicea  and  the  other  half  St.  Cecilia. 

Bernhardt  insists  upon  the  dreamy  nature  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  Her  warlike  career  was  alien  to 
her  temperament,  which  was  devout,  exalted,  gentle, 
and  meditative.  The  Voices  drive  her  forth  from 
her  frugal  but  happy  home  to  the  angry  clangor  of 
battle  and  the  coarse  life  of  camps.  The  thought 
of  the  rude  strife  that  awaits  her  affrights  her  shrink- 
ing but  brave  soul.  She  pleads  with  her  saints  with 
outstretched  arms  and  tender,  imploring  voice, 
but  they  are  inexorable.  A  duty  is  to  be  performed. 
God  has  chosen  her  to  perform  it.  Into  the  din  and 
clamor  and  thunder  and  blood  of  battle,  the  peasant 
girl  of  Domremy  must  lead  the  hosts  of  France 
under  the  white  banner  of  the  Lamb.  With  horror- 
stricken  face  and  glassy  eyes  she  listens,  pleads 
more  weakly,  implores.  The  Voices  will  not  harken, 
but  call  her,  call  her,  call  her  ceaselessly,  cruelly. 
Spent  and  wan,  she  obeys,  following  their  mandate 
out  to  war,  and  victory,  and  death. 

The  court  scene  is  very  impressive — the  finest  in 
the  piece.  Into  this  effete  and  false  life,  where  the 
king  spends  tender  days  in  dalliance  with  the  fair 
Iseult,  where  the  declining  destinies  of  France  cause 
fleeting  disquietude  to  ruffle  the  tranquil  hours  of  its 
weak  and  feeble  rulers,  where  the  captains,  coming 
in,  brown  and  armored,  from  the  field,  clamor  for 
more  soldiers  and  find  themselves  answered  by  chill 
indifference  or  smiling  unconcern,  the  Maid  of  Dom- 
remy, white-clad,  garbed  like  a  boy,  small,  pale, 
fragile,  stirred  by  divine  inspiration,  prompted  by 
St.  Michael  and  St.  Catherine,  enters  like  a  spirit 
from  some  alien  world  and  fires  their  fainting  spirits 
with  the  white-heat  of  her  enthusiasm. 

From  this  the  play  declines.  The  cathedral  scene 
was  cut.  The  act  where  Jeanne  is  pictured  in  jail  is 
most  exciting,  and  virtually  ends  the  performance. 
The  burning  scene  is  hardly  more  than  a  tableau  in 
which  Bernhardt  poses  in  white  robes  and  mounts 
the  scaffold  with  firm  tread  and  up-raised  eyes. 
Then  the  red  fire  is  lit  and  the  soldiers  stand  back  : 
"Ces  guerriers  sont  tics  Anglais 
Qui  vonl  voir  mourir  une  femme." 

G.  B. 


At  the  theatres  next  week  "  Men  and  Women" 
and  George  Thatcher's  Minstrels  will  be  the  novel- 
ties. "The  Beggar  Student"  will  be  repeated  at 
the  Tivoli  ;  and  "Formosa,"  Oliver  Byron  in  his 
melodramas,  and  Herrmann,  the  conjurer,  play  their 
final  week. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  amd  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until  Further  Notice, 
M  Miocker's  Romantic  Comic  Opera, 

THE    BEGGAR    STUDENT ! 


At  Auction ! 

TUESDAY, 

TUESDAY MAY  12, 

At  12  o'clock  noon,  at  Salesroom, 

638  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Ho 


Next  Opera GASPARONK  I 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


■:•    IMPORTANT    ■ 

Credit  Auction  Sal 

—  OF   THE  — 

GRANDEST  and  BE! 


Residence  Lot; 


EVER  PRESENTED 


AT    AUCTIOr 


-FRONTING- 


Baker,  Oak,  Page,  am 
Broderick  Streets. 

Commanding   the  Grand  View 
the  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  the 
Fine  View  of  the  City  to 
the  North-East. 

Every  equipage  entering  the  Golden  Gate  Parle  pays 
alty  to  this  grand  property  by  passing  within  full  view. 


The  entire  block  lies  upon  a  gentle  slope  and  a  slight  eh 
rion  above  the  street,  giving  to  each  and  every  lot  a  fine, 
raanding  view. 

This  location  must  enjoy  the  superior  advantage  of  hi' 
erected,  facing  the  streets  surrounding  this  block,  the  h; 
somest  residences  to  be  constructed  in  this  city. 

There  is  not  within  the  city  limits  a  block  approaching 
one  for  handsome  houses  and  superior  attractions. 

The  elevation  gives  to  each  lota  splendid  drainage,  a 
manding  view  overlooking  the  great  drive  and  entranc 
Golden  Gate  Park,  with  streets  all  sewered,  and 
ready  for  the  builder. 


THIS 

Magnificent  Property 


Commands   an    Elevation 
Feet  above 


of 


'" 


TIDE  -  WATER 

Making    the    Drainage    from    11 
Property  Perfect. 


The  slope  from  Page  to  Oak  Streets  is  about  50  feel,  «'  ' 
gives  to  every  lot  a  magnificent  view  of  the  Golden  '!• 
Park  entrance  and  the  Grand  Boulevard  ( Maker  StreetX  V' 
which  every  equipage  entering  or  leaving  Golden  G*te  fc> 
must  pass.  All  cavalcades  and  everything  of  interest  «■ 
ing  the  park  are  in  full  view  from  ihese  grand  residence  • 
Oak,  Baker,  Page,  and  Broderick  Streets  sewered.  Lot  If 
ready  to  build  upon. 


LOOK    AT    THESE 

Generous    Terms 

One-fourth    cash;    balance    In    1,    '-.'.  an 
yearn  ;  Interest  only  7  per  cent,  per 
payable  monthly. 

Do  not  Fail  to  Examine  these  Sui- 
rior  Residence  Lots. 


oil 


Haiglit, 


Oak,    and    to  ■ 
Street  Cables. 


be    Pii* 


Gel  off  at  Baker  or  Broderick  Streets.     Our  large  au- 
flag,  diagrams,  catologues,  etc.,  are  on  the  grounds. 

EASTON,  ELSBIDGE  A  CO., 

Auctioneer 

038  Market  Btr 


May  ii,  1S91. 
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DAISY  WAGQK 


Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  saS,i 


Franciscc 
Fresno. 


Mention  uVs  paper. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALT.  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  JTUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  A>*D  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to   120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
■  all  qualities.    28ri-inch.  Duck,  from  7   Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRAoST  &  CO. 


THE    DAILY 


RECORD  UNION 


THE 


SUNDAY  UNION 


A  SPLENDID  SEVEN-DAY  PAPER. 


The  pioneer  journals,  which,  from  early 
years  in  the  history  of  the  coast,  have  main- 
tained the  FRONT  RANK  OF  JOUR- 
NALISM, having-  every  news  facility  -with 
the  Sao  Francisco  leading:  dailies,  and  sus- 
taining: the  fullest  public  confidence.  In  all 
respects  the  BEST  AD  VERTISLNG  MEDIUM. 

Clean  in  all  departments,  and,  therefore, 
pre-eminently  THE  FAMILY  JOURNAL. 
The  best  paper  for  the  Home-seeker,  for  the 
Merchant,  Farmer,  Mechanic,  and  all  -who 
desire  the  full  neves  of  the  day  presented  in  a 
cleanly  manner. 

Supreme  Court  Reports. 

The  Record-Union  has  the  exclusive  rig-ht 


to  the  first  publication  of  the  Supreme  Court 


Reports,  and  is  the  only  paper  in  California 
that  publishes  them  in  full.    IT  IS  A  NECES- 


SITY TO  ALL  ATTORNEY9-AT-LAW. 


THE  WEEKLY 


(  TWELVE    PAGES ) 

Containing  all  the  news  of  the  Record-Union 
and  Snnday  Union,  its  readers  being  found  in 
every  town  and  hamlet,  with  a  constantly 
increasing  list  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
Enrope. 

ALL     POSTMASTERS     ARE     ACENTS 


TERMS : 

Daily    Record  -  Union    and 

Sunday  Union  (one  year)  $6.00 

Weekly  Union       ...  1.50 

Sunday  Union  (alone)        -  1.00 


ADDEES9: 


Sacramento  Publishing  Company 


SACRAMENTO. 


ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i, 
No.  2*3  Grant  Avenue.  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  second  day  of  June,  i8pi,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  m.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary. 

Office— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  California. 


IRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.Afrent, 

2&224MarketSLSancranci°co  Cii' 


STORAGE 


For     Furaitare.     Piano  ft, 
and  other  good?. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

She — "How  foolish  we  were  when  we  were 
young  !  "  He — "  And  how  young  we  were  when  we 
were  married." — Munsey's. 

Black — "So  vou've  been  abroad.  How  did  you 
like  Ireland  ? "  White — "Oh,  you  wouldn't  know  it 
from  some  parts  of  America." — Harvard  Lampoon. 

Miss  Gummidge — "  I  don't  see  why  they  call  them 
clocked  stockings.  They  never  tell  the  time."  Pres- 
ton— "  Except  on  muddy  afternoons,  and  then  they 
very  often  strike  one." — Echoes. 

Anxious  mother— "  As  I  passed  the  parlor-door 
last  evening,  I  saw  Mr.  Nicefello's  face  very,  very 
close  to  yours."  Loving  daughter— "  Y-e-s,  ma; 
he's  so  near-sighted." — Good  News. 

"  Why,  I  supposed  Daisy  was  engaged  to  Count 
Spaghetti,"  "  Well,  she  was  ;  but  her  father  broke 
it  off,  and  now  the  Italian  Government  has  de- 
manded money  indemnity." — Judge. 

Queen  Victoria's  trip  to  the  south  of  France  is 
spoken  of  as  a  vacation.  It  is  to  be  inferred  from 
this  that  her  royal  highness  is  seeking  relief  from  one 
sort  of  laziness  by  hunting  up  another. — Baltimore 
Herald. 

"  That's  a  very  pretty  design  Sniffles  made  for  the 
dining-room  frieze."  "Yes;  it  was  very  rich,  and 
so  odd,  too.  Where  did  he  get  the  idea?"  "His 
little  girl's  cat  had  a  fit  in  a  tomato  patch."— New 
York  Sun. 

Miss  V.  (fond  of  music  and  the  drama)— "You 
are  fond  of  Rossini,  Mr.  F.  ?  "  Mr.  F.—"  Passion- 
ately." Miss  V. — "  Know  his  '  Barber'  ?"  Mr. 
F. — "  No,  I  do  not.  I  never  patronize  any  but  my 
own." — Life. 

Maud — "  This  book  on  '  health  '  says  young  girls 
who  wish  to  have  bright  eyes  and  rosy  cheeks  should 
take  a  tramp  through  the  woods  each  morning  be- 
fore breakfast."  Gladys — "Suppose  the  tramp 
should  object." — New  York  Herald. 

Seldom  is  the  most  commendable  nicety  of  man- 
ner, coupled  with  indomitable  perseverance,  so 
clearly  shown  as  in  the  case  of  the  Minnesota  man 
who,  after  striving  vainly  for  twenty  years  to  convert 
his  wife  to  his  religion,  beat  her  to  death,  but  did  it 
with  the  family  Bible. — Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

Agnes — "That  man  bowed  to  you,  Ethel."  Ethel 
— "  I  know  it  ;  but  I  didn't  care  to  recognize  him." 
Agnes — "Don't  you  know  him  well?"  Ethel — 
"  Not  very  ;  and,  besides,  one  has  to  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  He  had  a  fit  in  our  front-yard  once, 
and  ever  since  he  has  claimed  acquaintance." — 
Judge. 

Mr,  Testy  (meaningly) — "I  don't  want  to  inter- 
rupt your — er — conversation  with  my  daughter,  but 
the — er — last  car  goes  by  at  twelve."  Mr.  Stay/ate 
(with  composure) — "Thanks,  many  thanks,  but 
there's  a  big  German  ball  uptown,  and  a  conductor 
told  me  the  cars  would  begin  running  again  at  two." 
— New  York  Weekly. 

Briggs — "  A  friend  of  mine  got  off  a  bright  thing 
the  other  day.  He  called  on  a  young  lady  who  had 
a  pet  dog  she  was  trying  to  make  bark,  but  the  dog 
wouldn't,  until  finally  she  said  :  '  Fido,  if  you  will 
bark  for  me,  I'll  kiss  you.'  Then  my  friend  spoke 
up  and  said:  'I  can  bark  pretty  well  myself.'" 
Griggs — "Ha,  ha!  What  did  the  girl  say?' 
Briggs—"  Nothing.  She  simply  sent  the  dog  away." 
Life. 

"In  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  your  father," 
said  the  visitor,  "  you  have  nothing  to  reproach 
yourself  with.  You  have  furnished  him  a  good 
home  these  many  years."  "That  is  true,"  replied 
the  host,  thoughtfully.  "  Fifty-three  years  ago,  when 
I  was  a  trusting,  helpless,  innocent  child,  he  gave 
me  the  name  of  Adonijah.  But  I  have  tried  to  do 
my  duty  toward  him,"  he  continued,  with  a  look  of 
calm  resignation  on  his  worn  features,  "and  I  have 
succeeded,  I  think,  in  almost  forgiving  him."  He 
punched  the  fire,  blew  his  nose  loudly,  looked  out 
of  the  window,  and  changed  the  subject. — Chicago 
ATews. 

A  Napoleon  of  finance  :  Withers  had  been  talking 
about  eighty-cent  dollars  for  some  time.  "As  I 
understand  you,"  said  Jimson,  "a  dollar  to-day 
is  worth  eighty  cents?"  "Precisely,"  returned 
Withers.  "Then,  owing  you  one  hundred  dollars, 
as  I  do,  I,  in  reality,  owe  you  one  hundred  times 
eighty  cents,  or  eighty  dollars,"  "Well,"  began 
Withers,  "  you — er — well,  yes.  For  the  sake  of  my 
point,  eighty  dollars  is  the  value  of  my  claim  against 
you."  "Good!"  ejaculated  Jimson,  counting  out 
some  money  ;  "  there's  your  cash.  Now  give  me  a 
receipt."  "  But  there's  only  sixty-four  dollars  here," 
said  Withers.  "No;  there  are  eighty  times  eighty 
cents — or  eighty  dollars,  which,  as  you  just  said,  is 
the  value  of  your  claim.  That's  sixty-four  dollars. 
Receipt,  please."  And  then — Withers  fainted.  — 
Puck.  ■ 

If  your  blood  is  vitiated,  cleanse  it  without  delay 
by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 

—  Extra  Minxe  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suit.*  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER   STREET, 

Near   the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose  depot. 


-:-     HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 
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IN"  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of    San    Francisco,   Stale    of    California.     Department 
No. . 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court, 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
against  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Cou  rt.  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  Stale  of  California, 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  \riihin  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  niatrimonv  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ant's wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ant's habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  wfll  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required ,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
ihe  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Blattner,  Clerk. 

By  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.  0'Keeffe,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
Building. 


Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
Purest  Lager  Beer 

FOR  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.    Telephone  1150. 

THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORKER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 


Three  Terms 

4.65°/ 


OtwO  i0  on  term  deposits;  and 


«Q  on  ordinary  deposits,  free    of  tax.      Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  core  I  donotmeanmerelytostopthem 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  means 
radical  cure,  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKXESSalife-longstndy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a- 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  G.  KOOT,  M,  C„  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


RUBB^h 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


GOODYEAR'S 

Seal  Rubber  Hose 

BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  ErEBEK. 

1: 5: I§*?6n>— •  Goodyear  Rubber  Co.s'"TJ«rsr' 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KN  ABE  surpa'^es  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS  OF  THE  DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "Maid,   'Wife,    or  Widow,"   "Beaton's    Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."     By  W.  Clark 

Russell,    author  of    "A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"   "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains : 

"MISSLNG-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duchess, 


Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 


author  of  "Phyllis,"  ' 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

Strange  Winter,  author  of   "  Bootless  Baby."  "  Mi.;, 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  will  contain  : 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Steven-on,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Ricksh;»w  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  btories  will  make  a  supplement  of  uo- 
usual  interest. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions,  < 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


HEM  ME  &.  LONG  Warerooms,  II643  Polk  Street 


•IAWO   CO. 


Piano*   sold   on    Easy   Installment*. 
Send    for   Illn«trntoH    C»t*lngrj*. 
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229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES 


>? 


"  Elder  Flower  Cucumber," 
TJie  famous  new  toilet  soap  of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.,  of  j 
London,  now  so  much  in  demand.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


With,  our  famous  Fountain.     Perfect   action.     Always   ready.     Price    81. 50 
and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


V. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD    BUILDING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  Iiave  been." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


29    POST   ST. 


J?£  rnfft/w£>  Bel  /£.  ve  /r=. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A.  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  I2&>%t£l:SZ* 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYEI.L-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


RON 

TURBINE 


THE   MOST 

Powerful  and  Durable 
Combination 

for  raising  water 

IN  THE  WORLD. 

H  5  and  8-INCH  STROKE. 


The  Iron  Turbine  Wind  Engines  have  for  the 
past  year  been  built  with  gears,  gearing  them  hack,  making 
stroke  of  pump  long  and  comparatively  slow,  as  the  wheel 
makes  about  two  and  one-half  revolutions  to  one  stroke  of 
the  pump.  In  this  construction  we  have  a  Mill  that  will  run 
in  light  wind,  and  we  are  able  to  use  to  advantage  "  speed," 
which  is  power,  without  injury  to  the  pump. 

For  descriptive  circular  and  prices,  address 

P.  P.  MAST  &  CO.,  31  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made   Bread 

is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

THY     IT  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
Jt3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sin.,  S.  F. 


PET 

ARE  TftE 


ALLEN    &    GINTER  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  in  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating  ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion  ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.     Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


DOVE    AUTOMATIC    INKSTANDS. 

The  niost  economical  fountain  stands  in  the  world.  Save  75  per  cent,  of  ink.  Placed  on  trial. 
No  Evaporation,  Pure  Ink,  Always  Fresh,  Clean  Fingers,  Clean  Desk.  Prices  from  SKI. 25. 
See  them.  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Agent,  233  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 


the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


MuMi/Gi 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


[Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROAV   &  CO., 

KAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1091 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail C.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrlbner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .  G.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  Ono  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  7>y  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Year  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argoay  for  Ono  Year,  by  Mail 0.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Weekly  for  Ono  Year,  by  Mail 0.50 

This  oflfer  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  tlio 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 


THE    DAVIS 


AUTOMATIC  INKSTAND 

PURE    INK 

ALWAYS 

)  CLEAN   AND   FRESH 


MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WORLD 

Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaporation 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent. ;  while  in  the 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink.  after  springing  up 
and  inhing  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reservoir, 
where  it  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  thus  pre- 
venting all  evaporation  and  waste  and  pre- 
serving the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  pure 
as  when  rirst  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  Francisco. 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco. 


THIS    CUT    IS   AST 

Exact  Representation 


-  OF   THE  — 


PORTABLE  HOUSES 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US. 


Four  Sizes,  costing  from  SS50  to  8100. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  summer  outing  on  the  coast  or  in  the 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Prices  include  crating  and 
delivery  at  any  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call  and  see 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  ROLL, 


30  and  32  First  Street, 


PAPER  CO., 

San  Francisco. 


GOLD  MEDAI,  PARIS,  1878. 


GERMAN 

Sweet 
Chocolate. 


The  most  pop- 
ular   sweet 
Chocolate     in 
the  market.  It 
is     nutritious 
and  palatable; 
a  particular 
favorite    "with 
children,  and  a 
I  mostexcellent 
1  article  for  faul- 
tily use. 

Served  as  a 
drink  or  eaten  as  Confectionery, 
it  is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

The  genuine  is  stamped  upon  the 
wrapper,  S.  "German,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


§reakfas+ foods 

I  THE  J0HN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENTS 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is £rt&. 
listed  every  week  at  No.  2/3  Grant  Avenue,  by  tlte  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4,00  per  year  1  six  montlis,  $2.25  ;  three  months,  $ijo; 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries 
•within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
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There  are  five  thousand  rum-mills  in  the  city  and  county 
of  San  Francisco.  There  must  be  many  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  similar  institutions  throughout  the  country.  Nine 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  is  the  amount  annually  con- 
sumed for  alcoholic  drinks.  No  estimate  can  be  made  of 
the  cost  of  the  alcoholic  traffic  throughout  the  world. 

The  incidental  cost  is  greater,  by  an  hundred  times,  than 
the  cost  of  consumption.  An  examination,  however  thor- 
ough, would  only  lift  the  cover  of  the  expenses  and  costs 
that  result  through  crime,  mendicancy,  and  the  calamities 
and  burdens  that  result  from  poverty  caused  by  the  alcoholic 
traffic. 

There  is  a  humane  side  to  the  temperance  question  that 
first  challenges  the  sympathies  of  women,  and  hence,  per- 
haps, it  is  not  unnatural  that  the  female  mind  should  be  more 
deeply  and  lastingly  impressed  with  the  evils  attending  the 
consumption  of  alcoholic  beverages. 

More  than  half-a-century  ago,  the  writer  was  taken  by  his 
mother  to  listen  to  a  temperance  lecturer.     The  childish  mind 


was  forcibly  impressed  with  the  painful  results  that  follow  the 
use  of  intoxicating  drinks.  The  village  meeting  terminated 
in  the  formation  of  a  teetotal  temperance  society,  to  which  its 
members  were  required  to  subscribe  a  pledge  of  abstention 
from  alcoholic  drinks.  The  only  drink  which  the  writer  was 
called  upon  to  deny  himself  was  cider.  For,  while  every- 
thing else  was  embraced,  cider  was  the  only  beverage  to 
which  we  were  accustomed.  The  pledge  was  duly  signed, 
and  we  were  impressed  with  the  responsibility  that  is  so  bur- 
densome to  a  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age.  How  often  we 
signed  such  pledges  while  we  were  fastened  to  the  maternal 
petticoat,  it  would  be  difficult  to  remember.  All  good  chil- 
dren are  willing  to  serve  their  mothers  to  the  extent  of  prom- 
ising not  to  eat  or  drink  that  which  they  do  not  like. 

The  female  effort  has  increased  from  year  to  year,  but  it 
has  not  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  alcoholic  consumption. 
More  liquor  is  consumed  every  year  than  in  the  preceding 
years,  until  intemperance  is  absolutely  uncontrollable  by  the 
pulpit  or  the  press,  or  by  any  other  than  political  power. 

The  ladies  have  made  a  failure  of  temperance  reform  after 
earnest  labors  that  have  continued  uninterruptedly  for  a  period 
of  fifty  years.  The  subject  has  grown  beyond  their  control. 
They  are  not  even  retarding  alcoholic  consumption,  and  al- 
though it  may  seem  to  be  unkind  and  ungenerous  to  say, 
they  have  made  a  complete  and  dismal  failure. 

The  question  is  a  political  one,  involving  serious  considera- 
tions of  political  economy.  If  it  is  true  that  alcoholic  traffic 
costs  nine  hundred  millions  of  dollars  annually,  and  if  it  is 
true  that  taxation  is  increased  to  the  extent  of  nine  times  that 
amount  by  reason  of  the  result:  of  '.Icoholism,  the  question 
is  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract  the  attention  of  states- 
men and  politicians.     It  is  doing  this  now. 

The  question  of  high  license  is  pending  before  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Francisco.  Of  the 
five  thousand  saloons  of  this  city,  nineteen-twentieths  are 
kept  by  foreigners.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  of  the  five  thousand 
saloons  in  this  city,  there  are  not  two  hundred  and  fifty  in  the 
hands  of  native-bom  proprietors  of  American  parentage. 
Then  it  follows  that  this  industry  is  entirely  unnatural  and 
uncongenial  to  our  population,  except  so  far  as  it  is  alien. 

The  five  thousand  saloons  referred  to  for  the  sale  of  alco- 
holic, malt,  and  various  liquors  are  formed  into  a  thorough 
and  perfect  organization.  They  are  a  political  power,  organ- 
ized for  political  purposes,  formidable  at  the  polls,  governed 
by  bosses,  and  dangerous  in  nominating  conventions.  Hence, 
when  they  come  with  their  hired  attorneys  before  the  board 
of  supervisors — which  is  itself  a  political  organization  depend- 
ent upon  the  popular  vote  for  office — it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood that  such  men  as  Mr.  Joseph  Eastland,  the  Rev.  George 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Hallidie,  and  such  representatives  of  the 
better  class  of  society  as  they  are,  labor  at  great  disadvan- 
tage, opposed  by  the  Liquor  Dealers'  Association,  which  is  a 
corporate  body  with  command  of  funds  and  active  at  the 
polls. 

Mr.  Ackerman,  of  the  firm  of  Napthaly,  Friedenrich  & 
Ackerman,  is  a  political  power,  and  the  representative  of  a 
political  power  that  has  more  influence  than  any  number  of 
merchants  or  any  organization  of  professing  Christians. 
For,  with  the  exception  of  here  and  there  a  priest  or  preacher 
who  has  the  courage  to  oppose  the  nefarious  traffic,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  church  congregation  is  composed 
of  members  who  are  directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  the 
liquor  trade. 

The  Parliament  of  England  has  not  political  power  enough 
to  oppose  the  Licensed  Victuallers  of  the  realm.  The  Ger- 
man Empire  is  not  strong  enough  to  array  itself  in  hostility 
against  its  beer -drinkers.  To  raise  the  price  of  the  mug  of 
beer  in  Germany  is  to  provoke  a  revolution  against  its  gov- 
ernment. Hence,  when  we  hear  Mr.  Ackerman  declare  that 
he  has  "  no  prejudice  against  the  principle  of  high  license," 
we  must  receive  his  statement  with  some  grains  of  salt  ;  be- 
cause he  declares  that  "  the  effect  of  high  license  would  be  to 
wipe  out  half  of  the  five  thousand  saloons  in  the  city,  and 
reduce  consumption  of  liquor,  and  suppress  crime  and  vice." 

Mr.  Ackerman  was  also  kind  enough  to  say  that  "  if  he 
conscientiously  believed  high  license  would  save  one  erring 


soul,  he  would  refuse  to  appear  as  the  attorney  for  the  liquor 
dealers."  Mr.  Ackerman  would,  in  our  judgment,  not  give 
up  his  retainer  in  this  or  any  other  case  to  save  any  number 
of  souls  from  eternal  torment,  or  any  number  of  bodies  from 
delirium  tremens.  Mr.  Ackerman,  of  the  firm  of  Napthaly, 
Friedenrich  &  Ackerman,  is,  in  our  judgment,  not  a  lawyer 
of  that  kind. 

High  license  would,  in  our  opinion,  render  it  impossible  for 
more  than  half  the  number  of  saloons  to  maintain  their  exist- 
ence ;  but  it  would  improve  the  character  of  men  who  engage 
in  liquor  vending,  it  would  improve  the  quality  of  liquors 
consumed,  and  it  would  increase  the  revenue  to  be  collected 
from  licenses. 

If  we  could  exercise  the  power  of  the  board  of  supervisors, 
we  would  impose  a  prohibitory  license  that  would  control 
every  dive  and  cellar  in  the  town.  We  would  fix  the  terms 
of  license  to  encourage  the  sale  of  native  wines  if  they  were 
pure  and  unadulterated,  and  sold  by  the  quart  or  gallon,  or 
by  the  demijohn  or  cask,  in  order  to  encourage  their  con- 
sumption on  the  table  of  all  working  families.  We  would 
not  undertake  to  prohibit  the  consumption  of  lager-beer,  but 
we  would  endeavor  to  supervise  the  breweries,  so  as  to  give  as 
pure  beer  as  is  made  in  Germany.  In  fixing  licenses,  and  in 
all  legislation  concerning  the  traffic  in  alcoholic  liquors,  we 
would  endeavor  to  regulate,  and  not  prohibit.  We  would  not 
admit  the  retailing  of  wines  or  lager-beer  in  business  houses  or 
corner  groceries.  We  would  not  so  fear  the  German  vote  or 
the  Irish  vote  that  a  grocer  should  be  permitted  to  indulge  in 
the  vending  of  alcoholic  drinks  under  the  guise  of  keeping  a 
grocery.  If  a  man  desires  to  sell  alcoholic  liquors,  let  him 
keep  a  bar  for  that  purpose.  If  a  person  desires  to  vend  malt 
liquors,  let  it  be  done,  not  in  a  groggery  or  behind  a  screen,  but 
openly  and  fairly,  without  disguising  robbery  under  the  game 
of  "cinch  "  or  "  pitch  seven-up." 

In  other  words,  we  would  endeavor  to  make  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  liquor  just  as  respectable  as  possible  when  the  voca- 
tion is  considered,  and  if,  as  the  result  of  our  effort,  we  should 
not  succeed  in  saving  souls,  we  would  endeavor  to  throw  the 
responsibility  of  their  loss  on  the  reverend  clergy. 


In  the  light  of  history  and  facts  easy  of  ascertainment  it  is 
remarkable  that  Democratic  leaders,  who  ought  to  know  bet- 
ter, still  contend  that  Jeffersonian  doctrine  calls  for  free-trade 
and  against  a  tariff  for  protection.  Foremost  in  the  recom- 
mendations of  President  Jefferson  to  Congress  was  the  coun- 
sel to  make  provision  for  the  encouragement  and  protection  of 
domestic  manufactures  by  the  imposition  of  a  tariff  which  should 
secure  this  beneficent  purpose.  The  policy  and  rule  of  the 
British  Government  had  forbidden  the  establishment  of  manu- 
factories in  the  colonies,  and  the  newly  created  independent 
states  were  dependent  upon  England  for  everything  that  could 
not  be  produced  in  America.  The  states  had  won  their  in- 
dependence of  the  crown  of  England,  but  in  commerce  and 
manufactures  they  remained  dependent.  Domestic  manu- 
factures were  the  lacking  and  essential  means  to  complete 
and  practical  independence.  The  fostering  care  of  the  gen- 
eral government  was  needed.  It  alone  was  empowered  to 
regulate  revenue  and  govern  commerce.  Congress  made 
tariff  laws  to  serve  the  occasion.  Under  these  laws,  Ameri- 
can manufactures  prospered  and  American  industries  became 
an  important  factor.  Under  the  republican  administrations 
of  Presidents  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe,  the  protective 
system  of  tariff  to  American  manufactures  and  products  was 
maintained.  The  cry  of  free  trade  was  first  heard  in  the 
Democratic  campaign  of  General  Jackson  against  the  Whigs 
led  by  Henry  Clay.  Hickory  poles  and  the  motto  "Free 
trade  and  sailors'  rights  ! "  were  the  emblems  and  campaign 
watchwords  of  the  Democracy.  But  free  trade  was  not  con- 
templated, neither  was  it  intended.  General  Jackson  had 
himself,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Coleman,  of  North  Carolina,  April, 
1824,  after  enumerating  the  bounties  of  natural  possessions 
and  productions — lead,  iron,  and  copper,  wood,  hemp,  wool, 
etc. — remarked  :  "  These  being  the  great  materials  of  our  na- 
tional defense,  they  ought  to  have  extended  to  them  adequate 
protection  ;  that  our  manufacturers  and  laborer? 
placed  in  a  fair  competition  with  those  of  Europe. 
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time  we  should  become  a  little  more  Americanized,  and  in- 
stead of  feeding  paupers  and  laborers  of  Europe,  feed  our 
own  people,  or  we  will  be  rendered  paupers  ourselves.     We 
have    been    too    long    subject    to    the    policy     of    British 
merchants."      As    President,   in    1830,   in    his    message   to 
Congress,  Jackson  thus  expressed  his  views  :  "  The  right  to 
adjust  duties,  with  a  view  to  the  encouragement  of  domestic 
branches  of  industry,  is  so  completely  incidental  to  the  power 
of  the  government  that  it  is  difficult  to  suppose  the  existence 
of  the  one  without  the  other."     And  further  on,  he  said  : 
"  In  this  conclusion,  I  am  confirmed  as  well  by  the  opinions 
of  Presidents  Washington,  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Monroe." 
Changes  were  made  in  the  tariff  during  the  eight  years  of 
Jackson's  Presidency,  in  the  line  of  general  reduction,  but  not 
in  the  direction  of  free  trade.     There  was  still  comparatively 
inconsiderable  manufacturing  in  the  United  States,  but  pro- 
tection was  maintained.    The  duties  had  been  reduced  on  tea, 
coffee,  and  cocoa,  and  on  salt.     In  1832,  the  free  list  was  ex- 
tended, but  compensation  for  this  was  made  in  the  levying  of 
duties  on  other  articles  of  import  not  produced  or  manufact- 
ured in  the  country.     Through  the  administrations  of  Jack- 
son and  Van  Buren  there  was  little  material  alteration  in  the 
tariff,  except  on  few  articles.     The  Clay  tariff  of  1842,  under 
the  administration  of  John  Tyler,  made  a  marked  change  in 
the  line  of  protection  to  American  products  and  American  in- 
dustries.    Henry  Clay  was  the  promulgator  of  the  "  Ameri- 
can  protection"   system,  of  which  Horace   Greeley   subse- 
quently became  the  foremost  champion.     The  Walker  tariff 
of  1846  followed  the  Clay  tariff  of  1842,  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  government  the  rates  of  duty  were  made  on  the 
ad  valorem  system,  arranged  by  schedules,  paying  from  five 
to  one  hundred  per  centum.     James  Buchanan,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania— afterward  President— and  Silas  Wright,  of  New  York, 
were  of  the  very  few  Democratic  senators  who  voted  for  the 
Henry  Clay  tariff  of  1842.     The  tariff  of  1846  was  mainly 
drafted  by  Silas  Wright,  but  his  term  in  the  Senate  was 
closed  by  his  resignation  to  accept  the  governorship  of  New 
York  ;  that  tariff,  by  schedules,  paying  from  five  to  one  hun- 
dred per  centum.     It  was  drafted  by  Robert  J.  Walker,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  who  had,  as  senator  from  Mississ- 
ippi, voted  against  the    Clay  tariff  of  1842.      It  levied  the 
lowest    duties    that   were    ever   imposed   by    Congress.     It 
was   mainly   a   tariff  to   satisfy    the   South,    and    was   sup- 
ported  in    Congress   by    Southern    Democrats    and   Whigs 
alike,  Northern  Whigs  and  Democrats  similarly  opposing  it — 
among  the  number,  Daniel  Webster  and  all  the  Whig  sen- 
ators from  New  England,  Tom  Corwin,  of  Ohio,  Crittenden, 
of  Kentucky,  both   Claytons,  of  Delaware,  and    Archer,  of 
Virginia,  together  with  the  Democratic  senators  from  New 
England  and  Pennsylvania.     In  the  Senate,  the  vote  was  a 
tie — twenty-eight  ayes,  twenty-eight  noes — and  Vice-President 
George  M.  Dallas  gave  the  casting  vote,  which  determined  the 
question  in  the  affirmative  against  the  votes  of  the  two  Dem- 
ocratic senators  from  Pennsylvania.     The  Walker  tariff  con- 
tinued in  force  until  1857,  when  Congress,  in  the  Presidency 
of  James  Buchanan,  with  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  further  reduced  the  schedule  of  duties, 
extended  the  free  list,  and  made  the  lowest  tariff  ever  adopted 
by  Congress  since  the  establishment  of  the  government.     It 
was  antagonistic  to  the  principle  of  protection  to  American 
industries,  arranged  to  meet  the  wishes  and  condition  of  the 
Southern  cotton  and  sugar-producing  States,  inimical  to  the 
great  manufacturing  and  iron  interests  of  the  Northern  States, 
and  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  and  enrichment  of  British  man- 
ufacturers and  importers  and  European  productions.     A  re- 
turn to  a  similar  tariff  at  this  period  of  the  great  advancement 
of  the  entire  republic,  with  the  marvels  and  variety  and  abun- 
dance of  the  productions  of  California  and  the  Pacific  States, 
with  the  enormous  development  of  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
new  States,  with  the  increasing  importance  of  the  iron  manu- 
facture in  some  of  the  Southern  States,  and  in  view  of  the 
impetus  to  American  ship-building  and  commerce,  to  restore 
and  maintain  to  the  United  States  the  fair  rivalry  or  suprem- 
acy of  the  ocean — a  return  to  a  tariff  system  like  that  of  the 
Cobb    tariff    of    1857    would    be    national    suicide.       Yet 
similar   to   that   tariff  was    the   scheme  set   forth  by    Mills, 
of  Texas,    the   scheme    recommended   by  President    Cleve- 
land   to    the    exclusion    of    every     other    subject    custom- 
arily embraced  in   annual  message  to   Congress,  the    tariff 
scheme     advocated    and    supported     by     the     Democratic 
party    in    1887-88.     Almost   free   trade   was    contemplated. 
Only  the  products  of  the  South — cotton,  sugar,  rice,  and  the 
articles  required  in  the  packing  and  shipping  of  these — were 
given  protection.     The  products  and  industries  of  the  North- 
ern States,  and  the  States  of  the  Pacific,  were  excluded  from 
similar  or  equal  favor.     The  disposition  is  already  manifest, 
from  the  same  source,  to  impose  the  same  quality  of  tariff 
upon  the  country  by  the  coming   Congress,  largely   Demo- 
cratic as  it  is  in  the  popular  branch,  or,  failing  in  that,  to  pre- 
pare "he  way  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  during  the 
nixt  succeeding  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  ever  since  the  foundation  of  the  gov- 


ernment, the  principle  of  protection  to  American  Industries  and  \ 
interests  has  been  advocated,  observed,  and  maintained  by 
the  line  of  Presidents,  from  Washington  down  to  1846,  and 
by  the  ruling  parties  during  that  entire  period.  The  cry  of 
free  trade  in  Jackson's  day  did  not  mean  the  kind  of  free 
trade  for  which  Cleveland  made  a  whole  message  and  Mills 
and  the  Democrats  contended  in  1888.  The  euphemism  of 
"  a  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  was  adopted,  as  fastidious,  sancti- 
monious souls,  since  the  word-coinage  of  the  barren  Bible  re- 
vision, say  "  sheol  "  to  save  themselves  from  the  common,  old- 
fashioned,  universally  accepted  "  hell  "  ;  but  in  the  party  wash 
the  tariff  for  revenue  only  would  be  wrung  out  and  hung  out 
to  dry  as  free  trade,  and  neither  blueing  nor  starch  could  im- 
part to  it  any  other  or  better  appearance.  The  country  does 
not  want  it.  The  American  people  will  not  have  it.  On  the 
grand  thoroughfare  of  all  the  world,  onward  and  upward, 
with  products  and  industries  to  sustain  the  progress  and  our 
new  and  splendid  steel  cruisers  to  vindicate  Uncle  Sam,  the 
motto  is  "  Protection  !  " 

More    than    a   week    has   passed   since   the   Hon.  Frank 
McCoppin  declared,  in  a  public  address  upon  the  subject  of 
gardens  and  parks,  that  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements 
San   Francisco  is  far  behind   every    other  English-speaking 
community  of  equal  size  in  the  world,  and  yet  none  of  our 
newspapers — Silurian  or  the  other  sort — have  ventured  to  ques- 
tion the  correctness   of  the  statement.     To  account  for  this 
phenomenal  fact  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  back  a  little  in  our 
history.     California's  first  population    came  hither — not   in- 
tending to  remain- — from  the  farms  and  the  work -shops  of  the 
Eastern  States  before  any  of  the  great  parks  that  now  give 
health  and  enjoyment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  republic  were   created.     When  the  gold-digging  period 
had   passed,  these  people  drifted  back  from  the  mountains 
into    the  valleys,  where  they  became  farmers,  and  into  the 
towns    and    cities,  where  they  became    traders,    merchants, 
and    politicians,    and    from    that    beginning    this   city    has 
sprung.       Most    of     the     men    who    molded    its    destinies 
and  controlled    its    political    life    never    saw    a    park    or    a 
beautiful   garden    in    all  their  lives,  and    it    never   occurred 
to  them  that  they  were  necessary  here.     The  Englishman, 
whose  island  home  is  a  garden  throughout,  carries  with  him, 
wherever  he  goes,  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  nature,  and  tries 
to  make  his  surroundings  resemble  those  "  at  home."     But 
the  environment  of  the  American  who  came  here  forty  years  ago 
from  the  Eastern,  Middle,  and  Western  States,  was  different 
from  those  of  the  Englishman  who  went  to  Australia  about 
the  same  time  and  planted  some  of  the  finest  gardens  and 
parks  in  the  world.     Our  people,  having  left  no  gardens  or 
parks  "  at  home,"  did  not  see  or  understand  the  necessity  of 
planting  them  here,  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  behind  the 
rest  of  mankind  in  the  matter  of  public  improvements.     Had 
the  press  of  this  place  fallen  under  the  control  of  enlight- 
ened   men,    the   public    would    have    been   educated    long 
ago   in    regard    to  the  wants    of   a   great  community ;   but, 
unfortunately  for  this  place,  the  daily  press,  which  has  had 
most  to  do  in  shaping  public  thought  in  San  Francisco,  has 
been,  and  still  is,  in  the  hands  of  a  few  narrow-minded,  eccen- 
tric, and  selfish  cranks  who  are  incapable  of  feeling  or  utter- 
ing a  generous  sentiment.     The  men  who  have  done  most 
for  the  honor,  dignity,  and  advancement  of  this  common- 
wealth have  been  hounded   and  abused  by  these  individuals 
from  the  first,  while  others,  who  were  made  of  the  commonest 
clay  and  possessed  of  the  most  mediocre  attainments,  were 
uplifted  and  made  to  appear  respectable  in  the  public  estima- 
tion, simply  because  they  abased  themselves  before  these  so- 
called  journalists.     These  are  the  influences  that  kept  our 
land-titles  in   a  state  of  turmoil  for  seventeen   or  eighteen 
years ;  that  got  up  the   Goat   Island  scare,  which  resulted 
in  driving  the  commerce  of  the  port  to  other  places  ;  that  was 
instrumental  in  taking  control  of  our  water-front  from  the 
city  and  giving  it  to  the  State,  where  it  does  not  properly  be- 
long ;  and  that  now  opposes  decent  pavements  and  necessary 
public  improvements.     And  out  of  its  teachings  grew  that 
spirit  of  discontent  and  lawlessness  which  found  expression  in 
the  Sand-Lot  uprising,  and  resulted  in  giving  us  a  State  con- 
stitution which  binds  this  city  hand  and  foot,  and  made  the 
masses  subordinate  to  monopolists.     A  municipal  debt  for 
any  purpose  can  not  be  created  for  a  longer  period  than  twenty 
years,  and  one-twentieth  of  the  principal,  together  with  the  in- 
terest, has  to  be  paid  each  year.     Nearly  all  the  great  cities  of 
the  world  own  their  water  supply.     New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Chicago — -in   fact,  all  the  principal 
cities  in  the  United  States,  own  their  water-works,  and  are 
thereby  enabled  to  furnish  it  cheap  to  the  masses  ;  but  here, 
because   the  water  is    owned  by  a  private  corporation,  the 
consumers  have  to  pay  all  the  costs.     Were  it  owned  by  the 
public,   as    it    ought    to  be,   the   property    of    the   rich — the 
stores,    warehouses,    hotels,  and    great  mercantile   establish- 
ments, that  are   so    largely    benefited    by    the   presence    of 
water  in  the  streets — would  have  to  bear  its  just  proportion  of 
the  burden  ;  but  now  it  all   falls   upon  the  consumers.     And 


the  same  evil  spirit  which  brought  about  this  unfortunate 
condition  of  things  has  kept  the  Southern  Pacific  out  of 
Mission  Bay,  where  the  State  granted  it  sixty  acres  for  ter- 
minal purposes.  That  place — «hich  is  now  a  pestilential 
mud  flat  and  a  blot  upon  the  face  of  the  city — would  have 
been  filled  in  long  ago  and  occupied  by  the  work-shops  and 
other  improvements  of  the  company,  were  it  not  that  the 
city  authorities,  after  the  grant  was  made,  laid  off  streets 
through  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impracticable  for 
railway  purposes,  and,  though  that  was  done  twenty-three 
years  ago,  no  correction  of  it  has  ever  been  made. 


It  is  safe  to  predict  that  Congress  will,  at  its  next  sitting, 
make  needful  amendments  to  the  laws  which  govern  immi- 
gration and  naturalization.      The  evils  which   exist  in  both 
are  so  apparent  and  insufferable,  and  the  urgency  is  so  press- 
ing for  abatement  and  remedy,-  that  the  whole  issue  is  no 
longer  a  party  question  or  political  contention.     Each  of  the 
great  parties  favor  the  twin  propositions,  and  there  is  not  ma- 
terial difference  of  opinion  in  respect  to  the  particular  form  of 
amendment.     Upon  one  point  there  may  be  divergence  of 
sentiment,  in  regard  to   naturalization  and  the  eligibility  of 
voters.     As  things  stand,  in  some  of  the  States  citizenship  and 
the  elective  franchise  are  at  variance  with   naturalization  and 
the  right  to  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States.     In 
the  thirteen  original  States,  and  thirteen  other  of  the  States 
since  admitted  into  the  Union,  only  citizens  of  the  United 
States  are  allowed  to  vote.     With  alien-born,  this  means  that 
only  those  are  admitted  to  the  franchise  who  have  been  duly 
naturalized  and  have  had  residence  in  the  United  States  for 
five  consecutive  years.     In  Massachusetts  and  Mississippi,  it 
is  required  that  the  voter  shall  be  able  to  read  the  constitu- 
tion.    In  several  of  the  States,  the  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen  and  residence  of  one  year  entitles  one  to 
vote.     This  is  in  manifest  divergence  from  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  which  ordains  that  "the  citizens  of  each 
State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  citi- 
zens in  the  several  States."     The  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United    States  require    the  declaration  of    intention  to   be- 
come a  citizen,  followed   by  the  final  oath  of  renunciation  of 
allegiance  to  the  country  and  ruler  of  the  applicant's  nativity, 
and    of    allegiance    to    the    United    States    and    obedience 
to   the  constitution,   with   residence  of    five  years,  and   the 
proof  of  good    moral    character — a  condition  that  has  be- 
come a  dead   letter.       There   is    a   difference   between  nat- 
uralization and  the  right  to  vote.     The  general  government 
only  can   admit  the  individual  to   citizenship  by  process  of 
naturalization.     Each  State  endows  residents  with  the  voting 
franchise  agreeably   to  its  own   laws.      Then,   in   the  older 
States,  the  person   must  be  a  native  citizen,  or  duly  natural- 
ized, after  a  residence  of  five  years  in  the  country  and  the 
prescribed  period  of  residence  in  the  State  and  county  and 
precinct,  to  be  entitled  to  vote,  while  in  some  of  the  States 
since  admitted  into  the  Union,  the  only  requirements  are,  for 
the  alien  born,  the  mere  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen,  a  residence  of  one  year  in  the  country  or  in  the  State, 
with  the  prescribed  local  habitation.     In  Michigan,  Oregon, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  only  six  months' 
residence  in  the  State  and  the  declaration  of  intention  are  re- 
quired.    The  voting  citizens  of  these  States,  of  alien  nativity, 
who  have  not  conformed  to  the  naturalization  laws  of  the 
United   States — a  residence  of  five  years — are  not  qualified 
voters  who  can  rightfully  be  received  as  such  in  the  States 
which  require  the  full  qualifications  of  naturalization  and  five 
years'  residence.    This  incongruity  in  the  law  and  m  the  mat- 
ter of  citizenship  and  the  elective  franchise  should  be  corrected 
by  Congressional  enactment,  in  conformity  with  the  plain  in- 
tendment of  the  naturalization  laws  and  the  requirements  of 
the  voter  in  the  original  States,  as  to  the  term  of  residence. 
Naturalization  should   be  granted,  accordingly,  only  in  the 
courts  of  the   United  States  in   every  State  and  not  in   the 
State  courts,  and  it  should  be  an  indispensable  condition  that 
the  applicant  could  read  the  constitution  or  should  satisfy  the 
court  that  he  understood  the  meaning  and  obligations  of  the 
sacred  charter    of  American  liberties.      The  evil   usage  of 
railroading  applicants  through  to   naturalization  in  the  State 
courts,  upon  the  provided  testimony  of  perjured  witnesses,  in 
the  heat  and  excitement  of  election  campaigns,  and  manu- 
facturing the  low  and  base  and  vile  of  the  many  who  do  not 
speak  our  language  and  do  not  understand  or  have  any  care 
for  the  sacred  obligation  to  which  they  readily  make  hurried 
oath,  into  citizens  and  voters,  should  be  abated  by  effective 
legislation.     The  power,  primarily  and  mainly,  is  reposed  in 
Congress.     It  should  be  exercised.     The  perforced,  banded, 
or  purchased  votes  of  ignorant  and  reckless  or  vicious  aliens, 
made  citizens  by  the  corrupt   machinery   of  the  State  courts, 
should  not  negative,  override,  and  defeat  the  patriotic  purpose 
of  honest  voters  and  substantial  citizens,  native  and  natural- 
ized.    Yet   this    is    the   not    infrequent   consequence  in   our 
local    elections,    and   it    imperils    State   and    national    elec- 
tions.     So   far,  the   country    has    been    able   to    withstand 
the    evil    and    peril ;    but    the   danger   is    increasing,    and, 
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unless  the  remedy  is  applied,  the  threatened  calamity  may  be- 
fall. Correction  of  our  immigration  laws  is  first  in  order.  The 
necessity  is  urgent  and  the  evils  are  every  day  more  appa- 
rent. The  recent  outbreaks  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  violent 
occurrence  in  New  Orleans  accentuate  the  situation.  A  ref- 
erence to  statistics  of  immigration  will  instruct  and  explain. 
During  the  early  period  of  the  republic,  the  great  proportion  of 
immigrants  were  from  Europe  and  from  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland — English-speaking  peoples.  Next  came  the  Germans, 
and  they  were  mainly  frugal,  industrious,  well-behaved,  and 
acceptable  as  citizens.  But,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
current  of  immigration  has  become  fouled  by  refugees  of 
non-English-speaking  peoples  from  the  different  nationalities  of 
Europe — Hungarians,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians,  Portuguese, 
and  the  worst  classes  from  Germany  and  France,  socialists, 
communists,  nihilists,  every  order  of  insurrectionary,  tur- 
bulent, incendiary,  criminal,  and  dangerous  persons.  These 
undesirable  immigrants  largely  outnumber  those  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  better  classes  from  Ger- 
many and  of  Scandinavian  countries.  They  are  unfitted  for 
American  citizenship.  They  neither  understand  nor  appreci- 
ate genuine  liberty.  They  pervert  it  to  license  and  lawless- 
ness, and  are  a  constant  menace  to  peace  and  good  order  in 
every  community  they  infest.  Many  of  them  do  not  come  to 
make  homes  in  the  land.  They  come  for  greed  and  gain, 
with  which  to  return  to  their  native  country.  Others  of  them 
are  paupers  or  criminals,  either  deported  by  their  governments 
or  fugitives  from  justice.  Some  are  violent  characters  whom 
the  authorities  are  only  too  willing  to  aid  in  escape  to  any 
other  soil.  None  of  them  are  wanted  in  the  United 
States.  They  are  a  menace  and  a  pest.  Their  coming  is  a 
trespass,  and  every  American  port  should  be  closed  against 
them.  The  evil  is  all  the  time  increasing.  Since  the  New 
Orleans  trouble,  nearly  five  thousand  Italians  have  landed  in 
American  ports,  among  them  many  Sicilians,  despite  the  out- 
cry made  in  Italy  against  the  killing  of  the  members  of  the 
Mafia  for  the  assassination  of  Chief  of  Police  Hennessy  in 
New  Orleans.  Before  the  next  meeting,  the  number  of  these 
undesirable  and  mischievous  immigrants  from  the  nations  of 
Continental  Europe  will  swell  to  one  hundred  thousand. 
They  are  as  objectionable  as  the  Chinese  and  more  dangerous 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  the  country.  They  cheapen  and 
degrade  labor  and  crowd  honest  and  worthy  laborers  from 
employment.  They  live  like  brute  beasts  and  clan  together 
like  savage  tribes.  They  are  a  nuisance  and  imperil  the 
health  as  they  do  the  property  and  good  order  of  com- 
munity. The  popular  sentiment  favors  their  exclusion  from 
the  country,  the  welfare  of  the  people  demands  it.  It  only 
remains  for  Congress  to  enact  the  necessary  laws. 

The  recent  organization  of  a  company  to  utilize  an  inven- 
tion of  "  cheap  fuel :l  has  caused  lis  to  reflect  upon  the  con- 
sequences which  will  be  likely  to  attend  a  great  conflagration 
in  the  city  of  San  Francisco,  in  case  our  streets  and  sidewalks 
should  be  constructed  of  asphaltum  or  bitumen  ;  a  conflagra- 
tion that,  with  streets  paved  with  basalt  blocks  and  sidewalks 
composed  of  artificial  stone,  would  be  easily  controlled  and 
arrested,  with  asphaltum  streets  and  sidewalks  would  be- 
come a  terrible  calamity,  not  only  resulting  in  the  destruction 
of  property,  but  be  attended  with  great  loss  of  life. 

A  great  fire  is  usually  accompanied  by  a  strong  breeze,  and 
when  the  flame  is  strong  enough  and  hot  enough,  it  leaps 
whole  blocks  as  though  the  very  atmosphere  was  on  fire. 
This  phenomenon  was  observable  in  Chicago,  and  not  in- 
frequently attends  the  larger  fires. 

The  first  result  of  a  conflagration  of  this  description  would 
be  to  destroy  the  fire-hose  used  for  conducting  water,  because 
it  is  composed  of  leather  or  india-rubber,  and  would  itself 
melt  and  burn.  The  destruction  ends  only  when  there  is 
nothing  else  to  consume. 

There  are  asphaltum  streets  and  sidewalks  in  Paris  and 
Washington,  but  the  boulevards  of  Paris  and  the  avenues  of 
Washington  are  broad,  and  in  the  asphaltum  there  is  a  mix- 
ture of  stone  that  renders  it  very  difficult  to  ignite.  Redwood 
is  hard  to  burn,  but  it  makes  the  hottest  of  fires  when  it  be- 
comes ignited  ;  and  while  we  are  considering  the  material  of 
which  our  streets  and  sidewalks  are  being  at  present  con- 
structed, we  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  detail  to  know 
whether  they  are  combustible,  except  under  conditions  of 
great  heat,  such  as  characterized  the  fire  at  Chicago  and  at- 
tended the  great  fires  in  New  York  and  London. 

The  age  of  tall  structures  is  upon  us.  Buildings  eighteen 
stories  high  are  being  erected  in  our  Eastern  cities,  and  there 
seems  to  be  no  mechanical  difficulty  in  erecting  them  as  high 
as  the  Eiffel  Tower  if  such  a  property  is  of  sufficient  size  and 
can  be  surrounded  by  elevated  sidewalks  open  to  the  air  and  sun. 
An  eleven-story  building  is  in  process  of  construction  on 
Montgomery  Street,  which  street  is  sixty-eight  feet  nine  inches 
in  width,  and  if  this  character  of  buildings  is  to  continue,  the 
streets  and  sidewalks  should  be  constructed  of  brick  or  stone, 
and  the  buildings  themselves  be  completely  fire-proof. 

In  case  of  great  heat,  marble  will  burn  to  lime  and  crum- 
ble ;  granite  will  melt  under  heat  as  intense  as  that  used  for 


smelting  ores  and  will  be  consumed.  Very  tall  buildings  are 
objectionable  and  ought  not  to  be  erected  in  San  Francisco. 
Municipal  laws  control  the  elevation  to  which  structures  are 
permitted  in  London,  Paris,  and  Berlin.  The  same  laws 
ought  to  prevail  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco. 

If  we  would  not  have  our  city,  now  in  its  teething  babyhood, 
handicapped  by  towering  buildings  and  streets  liable  to  de- 
structive conflagrations,  the  present  board  of  supervisors 
should  take  responsibilities  which  are  not  comfortable  to 
consider,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  every  member  of  the 
board,  but  one,  is  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  the  office 
of  mayor. 

The  question  of  high  license  is  one  of  pressing  importance 
at  the  present  time  ;  but  the  height  of  buildings  and  the  in- 
flammable material  of  which  our  streets  and  sidewalks  are  con- 
structed will,  at  no  distant  future,  be  of  great  consequence  to 
the  welfare  of  this  city. 

John  Jay  Knox,  an  ex-comptroller  of  the  currency  in  the 
Treasury  Department,  asserts  that  the  act  of  Congress  of 
■873,  by  which  silver  was  demonetized,  was  not  surrepti- 
tiously passed.  This  is  well  so  far  as  it  goes,  and  it  may  be 
true.  But  the  fact  remains  that  as  vigilant  a  senator  as 
Stewart,  of  Nevada — the  champion  of  silver,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  Senate  at  that  time — was  not  aware  of  the 
passage  of  a  bill  containing  unconcealed  provision  of  the 
kind.  There  must  have  been  some  sort  of  hocus-pocus  and 
legislative  artifice  practiced  in  the  passage  of  the  bill, 
whether  in  committee  stage  or  in  open  session  of  either 
house,  it  does  not  matter.  It  is  enough  to  know  that  at 
the  time,  and  until  months  afterward,  there  was  neither 
customary  information  or  understanding  among  the  mem- 
bers of  that  Congress,  nor  information  or  even  suspicion 
among  the  people  that  silver  had  been  demonetized  by  act  of 
Congress.  The  quest  and  challenge  of  Senator  Stewart  in 
the  Senate,  in  full  body  at  the  last  session,  to  bring  out  in- 
formation upon  the  subject,  with  senators  present  who  had 
been  active  participants  in  the  passage  of  the  bill,  failed  to 
evoke  answer  or  explanation.  Nobody  in  the  Senate  ap- 
peared to  know  anything  about  it.  At  all  events,  nobody  re- 
sponded in  the  way  of  enlightenment.  Mr.  Knox  may  state 
facts  as  he  knows  them  to  be  ;  but  the  main  point  is  that  the 
people  were  not  made  aware  of  such  facts  at  the  vital  time, 
nor  did  many  of  the  senators  and  representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  1873-74  have  information  in  the  matter.  Because 
of  the  extraordinary  output  of  native  gold  from  California 
during  the  early  years  of  the  gold  discovery,  the  Democratic 
Congress  of  1853,  with  President  Pierce  in  the  chair  of  state, 
passed  an  act  providing  for  the  coinage  of  subsidiary  silver 
pieces — half-dollars,  quarters,  dimes,  and  half-dimes — of  re- 
duced weight,  with  the  restriction  that  these  were  not  to  be  a 
legal  tender  for  more  than  five  dollars.  But  the  American 
dollar  was  not  affected.  It  will  be  recollected  that  prior  to 
that  time  the  large  proportion  of  silver  and  subsidiary  coins  in 
common  circulation  throughout  the  United  States  were 
Spanish  half-dollars,  pistareens,  or  quarters,  reals  and  half- 
reals,  or  shillings  and  sixpences,  besides  English  half- 
crowns  and  shillings  that  passed  current  for  half  -  dol- 
lars and  quarters,  French  five-franc  pieces  and  Mexican 
and  Peruvian  dollars.  American  coins  were  scarce.  By 
act  of  Congress  the  circulation  of  all  these  foreign  coins 
was  practically  prohibited,  and  they  were  bought  in  by  brokers 
at  heavy  discount.  The  Federal  mint  and  branch  mints  were 
put  to  work  coining  the  subsidiary  coins  to  meet  the  changed 
condition,  and  the  limit  of  five  dollars  was  put  upon  pay- 
ments as  the  sum  of  legal  tender  in  these  coins ;  but 
there  was  no  thought  of  the  demonetization  of  silver  in 
the  adoption  of  the  measure.  The  next  Congress  to  meet 
will  enact  that  silver  shall  be  fully  restored  to  its  constitutional 
standard,  or,  in  the  election  campaign  of  1892,  the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  know  the  reason  why.  The  white 
metal,  the  same  as  white  men,  has  rights  in  this  country 
which  parties  are  bound  to  respect. 

Mississippi  has  adopted  a  measure  which  is  likely  to  be 
made  the  law  in  the  other  former  slave  States,  so  as  to  counter- 
act the  intention  of  the  fifteenth  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
which  endowed  the  former  slaves  with  the  right  of  suffrage — 
a  right  which  the  general  government  can  not  bestow, 
but  which  is  entirely  a  prerogative  of  the  States.  Con- 
gress can  invest  the  individual  with  citizenship.  It  rests 
with  the  State  to  declare  who  shall  be  voters.  Massachusetts 
long  ago  ordained  that  a  voter  must  be  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  can  read  the  constitution  in 
English,  write,  and  has  paid  tax  within  two  years. 
Mississippi  has  copied  the  example  of  the  foremost 
State  of  New  England,  and  enacted  that  the  voter  must  be 
able  to  read  and  understand  the  constitution — the  law  to  go 
into  effect  January  1,  1892.  This  will  inhibit  from  the  fran- 
chise the  larger  proportion  of  the  colored  race  resident  in  the 
State,  and  likewise  a  small  proportion  of  the  white  inhabitants 
whose  illiteracy  is  of  common  report.  It  is  a  politic  means 
of  obviating  the  requirement  contended  for  by  those  who  favor 


the  election  bill  introduced  in  the  last  Congress,  stigmatized  as 
the  Force  Bill,  which  was  so  strenuously  antagonized  throughout 
the  South,  as  it  forced  the  authorities  to  make  way  for  the  free 
and  untrammeled  exercise  of  the  franchise  to  the  colored  citi- 
zens who  desire  to  vote.  The  Mississippi  plan,  copied  after 
the  Massachusetts  example,  is  an  easy  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty and  is  likely  to  be  embraced  by  the  other  South- 
em  States.  The  purpose  of  the  Massachusetts  provision 
was  to  guard  against  the  vote  of  the  ignorant  and  pauper 
classes,  white  and  black,  native  and  alien-bom.  The  people 
of  the  North  can  not  consistently  find  fault  with  the  people 
of  the  South  in  the  matter.  All  the  right-minded  and  worthy 
will  agree  that  in  a  popular  form  of  government  the  intelli- 
gent and  substantial  citizens  should  guide  and  rule,  not  the 
ignorant,  the  irresponsible,  the  reckless,  or  the  worthless. 


The  convention  now  in  session  at  Cincinnati  is  an  im- 
portant one.  Principles  are  under  discussion  which,  if 
wisely  considered,  will  influence  the  political  future.  It  is  in 
accordance  with  a  general  plan  of  the  Argonaut  to  defer  the 
expression  of  opinion,  in  a  case  like  this,  till  opportunity  is 
afforded  to  know  all  the  facts. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

A  Traveling  Californian  in  the  Olive  Country. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  to  a  gentleman  of 
this  city.  The  writer,  after  graduating  from  the  University 
of  California,  went  to  Europe  for  several  years  to  study  all 
that  relates  to  the  culture  of  the  vine  and  the  olive-tree,  and 
the  making  and  treatment  of  wine  and  oil,  and  has  been  in 
France  and  Italy  for  several  years.  In  view  of  the  growth  of 
those  industries  in  California,  the  following  may  interest 
some  of  our  readers  : 

"  One  hears  so  much  of  the  adulteration  of  almost  all  articles  of  daily 
consurnpdon,  that  a  few  words  about  what  I  saw  in  this  line  may  be  of 
interest. 

"  While  at  Marseilles  I  visited  the  magnificent  docks,  and  saw  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  peanuts  and  other  grains  from  which  oil  is  made. 
Great  iron  steamers  were  unloading  heavy  cargoes  of  these  grains. 
Most  of  it  came  from  Africa  or  Asia,  where  slave  labor  makes  their 
production  very  cheap. 

"The  next  day  I  visited  some  of  the  large  oil-mills  in  the  outskirts 
of  Marseilles.  Here  I  saw  these  peanuts,  cotton-seeds,  colza,  sesame, 
etc.,  ground  up  and  pressed.  It  was  an  interesting  sight,  I  assure 
you  ;  but  apart  from  the  fine  machinery  in  use,  the  names  on  the 
barrels  of  oil  were  of  great  wonder  to  me. 

"  Afterward,  at  Nice — the  most  important  oil  centre  in  the  world — 1 
found  that  among  all  the  numberless  oil  merchants  not  more  than 
three  ever  sell  really  pure  olive-oil ! 

"  Leaving  the  warehouses  and  docks,  I  rode  through  the  beautiful 
olive-covered  country,  and  was  astonished  to  see  so  many  acres  of  mag- 
nificent olive-trees  being  cleared  and  planted  in  grass.  Questioning 
the  men,  I  found  that  the  price  of  genuine  olive-oil  had  been  so  re- 
duced by  competition  with  grain  oils  under  the  name  of  olive-oil,  that 
the  poor  producers  could  not  pay  expenses,  and  were  forced  to  uproot 
these  grand  old  trees  and  plant  something  that  could  not  be  pirated  by 
unscrupulous  merchants. 

"  In  other  industries,  the  law  compels  every  one  to  sail  under  his 
own  colors.  When  the  oleomargarine  threatened  to  ruin  all  the  butter- 
makers  of  France,  the  law  compelled  merchants  to  '  call  a  spade  a 
spade." 

' '  Recently,  plastered  wine  became  omnipresent.  The  government  put 
an  end  to  plastering — not  by  forbidding  it,  but  simply  by  compelling 
merchants  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  product  they  offered  for  sale. 
Needless  to  say,  no  one  would  buy  plastered  wine  if  they  knew  it  as  such. 

"The  reason  that  cotton-seed,  peanut,  etc.,  oils  are  allowed  to  be 
sold  as  'pure  olive-oil'  is  twofold.  First,  because  the  oil  merchants 
are  united  against  attempts  to  interfere  with  their  trade  ;  second,  be- 
cause, up  to  very  recently,  it  was  almost  impossible  to  detect  mixtures 
of  cotton-seed  oil,  etc.,  with  the  pure  product  of  the  olive.  Recently, 
however,  the  much  talked  of  difficulty  in  detecting  falsifications  has 
been  swept  away  by  the  discovery  of  a  simple  and  cheap  detective  that 
gives  infallible  results.  The  Italians  claim  that  it  was  Professor  E. 
Bechi,  of  the  royal  station  of  Florence,  who  first  discovered  it.  The 
French  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  labors  of  Mr.  R.  Brute,  director  of  the 
government  station  Agronomique  de  Nice.  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into 
the  controversy.  Suffice  it  to  say  the  two  methods  differ  but  little,  and 
great  credit  is  due  both  gentlemen,  for  their  discoveries  were  made,  I 
believe,  independently. 

"  I  had  occasion  to  pass  several  days  in  the  government  laboratory  at 
Nice  each  time  I  passed  through  that  city,  and  I  made  experiments 
with  pure  oil  and  mixtures.  I  was  able  to  detect  unmistakably  five  per 
cent,  of  cotton-seed  oil  in  olive-oil  and  less  than  three  per  cent,  of  oleo- 
margarine in  butter — for  it  works  even  more  perfectly  with  butter  than 
with  oil. 

"  Some  day,  when  you  have  an  hour  to  spare,  you  can  do  all  the  tests 
yourself.  You  need  but  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  twenty-five  for 
one  thousand  in  alcohol  of  wine  at  ninety-five  degrees,  a  few  test-tubes 
six  inches  long,  and  a  basin  of  water  kept  at  boiling  point  over  an 
alcohol-lamp  or  stove  of  some  sort.  Put  in  one  test-tube  pure  olive- 
oil  ;  in  another  pure  cotton-seed  oil,  and  then  make  any  mixture  you 
choose.  In  each  case  use  twelve  cubic  centimeters  of  the  oil  you  wish 
to  test  and  five  cubic  centimeters  of  the  reactive.  Put  the  tubes  in  the 
bath  of  boiling  water  and  watch  the  results.  You  can  do  six  or  eight 
dozen  at  a  time  by  numbering  your  test-tubes.  The  whole  operation 
lasts  but  thirty  minutes  at  most.  Pure  olive-oil,  well  made,  remains 
clear  and  of  a  greenish  tint.  Cotton-seed  oil  turns  black,  and  mixtures 
vary  in  color.  Poorly  made  oil  of  the  second  pressure  clouds  up  at 
first,  but  soon  regains  a  greenish  color.  This  test  is  infallible,  and 
once  seen  never  can  lead  to  mistakes. 

"When  this  discovery  was  first  made  known,  the  oil  falsifiers  took 
prompt  steps  to  muzzle  the  press  and  buy  off  all  who  attempted  to 
make  it  known  generally.  They  were  at  first  successful  ;  but,  thanks 
to  the  outside  press  and  the  patient  and  determined  efforts  of  a  few 
people,  the  cat  got  out  of  the  bag,  and  a  great  commotion  ensued. 

"  Buyers  of  oil  now  demand  Brule's  analysis,  sworn  to  before  the 
consul,  before  they  will  accept  shipments.  1  know  of  one  man  who 
making  a  great  deal  of  money  by  offering,  as  an  inducement.  Brule's 
analysis  free,  thereby  proving  the  old  saying  that  honesty  is  the  best 
policy.  If  this  crusade  against  falsifications  continues  to  be  as  suc- 
cessful as  it  has  been  thus  far,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  culture  of  the 
olive  will  regain  its  former  importance,  and  the  poor  peasants  will  be 
once  more  happy,  as  they  were  before  cotlon-seed  and  peanuts  gained 
the  mastery. 

"The  grower  of  olives  in  California  should  be  careful  to  fight  the 
adulterators  before  they  gain    too   much   power.    Steps  should   be 
taken  to  establish  laboratories  where  consumers  could  have  analyses 
made  without  trouble  or  expense.     The  slight  cost  of  such  si 
would  be  paid  for  a  hundred-fold  by  the  increase  in  price  of  V 
article.     Why  should  not  Congress  extend  the  oleomargarine 
oils,  and  compel  various  oils  to  sail  under  their  own  flags  ? 

"  Monti'EI.lier.  France,  April,  1891.  A.  P.  H 
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IT    IS    COMMON. 


•"Tis  safest  in  matrimony  to  begin  with  a  little  aversion."—  Mrs.  Malaprop. 

If  Mrs.  Denman  had  not  been  young,  in  love,  and  exact- 
ing, she  would  not  have  been  unhappy.  If  she  had  possessed 
the  self-control  not  to  show  she  was  unhappy,  her  lord,  Tom 
Denman,  would  have  considered  his  marriage  ideal.  He 
loved  his  wife,  his  home,  and  his  child,  regarding  them  as 
permanent ;'  but  he  loved  so  many  other  things  which  were 
transitory  and  fleeting,  that  the  necessity  of  seizing  pleasures 
on  the  wing  resulted  in  an  apparent  neglect  of  the  permanent, 
which  the  permanent — Mrs.  Tom  in  the  van — felt  inclined  to 
resent.  She  had  flung  herself  into  the  excitement  of  being  in 
love,  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  and  everybody  else,  and 
like  the  Gentleman  of  Verona — one  of  the  Two — "neglected 
her  studies,  wasted  her  time  "  counting  the  hours  till  his  return 
— and  she  counted  as  high  as  twenty-four  with  increasing  fre- 
quency. Then  she  cried  a  good  deal — she  was  not  original ; 
then  she  expostulated — she  was  not  wise  ;  then  she  scolded 
out  and  out.     I  said  she  was  exacting. 

All  this  would  have  run  along  in  the  usual  happy  manner, 
but  for  the  dawning  on  the  horizon  of  that  objectionable 
meteor  familiar  to  us  all  under  the  name  of  The  Other 
Woman. 

The  Other  Woman  who  is  so  hardy  as  to  flirt  with  a  mar- 
ried man  in  this  youthful,  Anglo-Saxon  descended  country,  is 
usually  an  accessible  lady,  and  not  often  that  queen  of  intel- 
lect, position,  fascination,  and  refinement  that  she  is  sung  in 
the  romances  vowed  to  the  psean  of  her  havoc. 

The  Other  Woman  of  the  Denman  case  was  of  the  good 
old  American  pattern,  divorced,  married  for  the  second  time, 
and  dressing  in  wonderful  costumes  that  it  was  the  marvel  of 
an  envious  world  Number  Two  could  manage  to  pay  for. 

Pretty — though  that  is  a  mincing  word  for  her  healthy, 
dazzling,  experienced,  reddish  face,  all  eyes  and  teeth.  I  say 
"  experienced,"  because  "  tough  "  is  so  colloquial.  She  had  a 
capital  figure,  if  a  trifle  short,  thickening  as  the  years  of  rev- 
elry sped  by.  She  was  called  clever,  the  word  provincially 
used  in  New  England  for  good-natured — a  confusion  of 
terms  which  does  great  credit  to  the  provincial  New  Eng- 
enders' idea  of  cleverness.  The  Other  Woman  was  of  a 
cleverness  usually  ill-natured,  that  was  printing  a  mean  little 
pucker  in  the  corner  of  her  eyes,  as  it  will  do. 

Her  name  was  Mrs.  Baxter,  and  she  always  had  something 
to  say  in  easily  understood  words,  floated  on  a  clear  laugh. 
She  had  much  vitality  and  no  sensitiveness.  The  word  "  del- 
icacy "  she  thought  referred  solely  to  an  obsolescent  kind  of 
fashionable  physique.  To  all  felled  gladiators  she  was  un- 
compromisingly pollice  verso. 

And  so  laced  and  groomed  !  When  Tom  met  her  and 
walked  a  few  blocks  with  her,  everybody  looked  at  her  ad- 
miringly, and  considered  him  a  lucky  dog.  When  he  went 
over  to  speak  to  her  at  the  theatre,  she  always  had  a  story  to 
tell  him,  and  finally,  on  such  an  occasion — he  had  wandered 
into  the  theatre  for  a  few  minutes  before  going  home — she 
asked  him  to  join  her  party  at  supper  after  the  play.  There 
were  several  men  he  knew  among  her  guests,  the  girls  looked 
pretty,  it  was  agreeably  impromptu,  and  he  accepted. 

It  was  a  capital  supper  ;  dear,  good  Mr.  Baxter  was,  some- 
how, not  forthcoming,  and  the  prevailing  sans  gene  and 
laughter  struck  Tom  as  very  agreeable  and  jolly.  Where 
real  life  differs  from  the  usual  novel's  version  of  this  kind  of 
thing  was  manifest  in  Tom's  light-hearted  return  home  and 
telling  his  Georgie  all  about  it,  so  far  was  it  from  his  thoughts 
that  Mrs.  Baxter  could  ever  become  The  Other  Woman  in  his 
domestic  dramatis  persona. 

His  Georgie  had  been  brought  up  in  a  city,  and  a  singularly 
frank  and  pleasure  -  loving  one,  so  she  was  not  specially 
amazed  at  the  revelation,  and  was  perfectly  contented  that 
Tom  should  send  Mrs.  Baxter  flowers  next  day  to  "  catch  up  " 
her  hospitality.  Mrs.  Denman  did  not  know  Mrs.  Baxter, 
which  means  that  they  did  not  exchange  visits,  but  anon,  and 
still  without  thought  of  guile,  Tom  asked  his  wife  to  call  upon 
her.  Mrs.  Denman  did  so,  and  thought  her  new  acquaint- 
ance under-bred  and  rude.  Mrs.  Baxter  thought  hers  a  per- 
fect little  fool  and  treated  her  with  scarcely  veiled  contempt, 
which  in  one's  own  house  seems  so  droll,  but  is  not  unknown. 
Of  course  Mrs.  Denman,  being  young,  as  has  been  said, 
went  home  and  railed  upon  Mrs.  Baxter  to  Tom  in  good  set 
terms,  and  Tom  comfortably  believed,  first,  that  all  women 
are  each  other's  natural  enemies,  and  second,  that  his  wife 
took  a  perverse  pleasure  in  abusing  anybody  he  liked.  Then 
Mrs.  Baxter  returned  the  call  and  the  railing  opened  into 
chapter  second.  Then,  all  suddenly,  the  railing  stopped  and 
an  ominous  silence  developed  Denmanwise  Baxterward,  that 
somehow  made  Tom  much  more  conscious  and  apprehensive 
than  he  had  been  when  his  wife  railed. 

This  reticence  ensued  upon  visits  paid  Mrs.  Denman  by 
the  older  ladies  of  her  acquaintance,  who  "  pined  with  strange 
eyes  and  pricked-up,  hungry  ears,"  like  the  hounds  of 
Meleager's  uncles,  at  the  mere  mention  of  Mrs.  Baxter. 
Thereafter  Tom  also  shrouded  all  Baxteria  in  non-committal 
silence,  but  sought  her  inspiring  society  no  less. 

Thereupon,  Mrs.  Baxter  assumed  the  winged  throne  dedi- 
cated :  To  the  Unknown  Goddess,  which  swings  blind  in  un- 
ascended  majesty  ready  for  an  occupant  in  most  young 
manages,  and  was  anointed  in  the  mystic  chrism  of  dumb 
hatred  The  Other  Woman. 

At  this  crisis,  the  neglected  lady  of  French  and  Neo-franco 
American  story  opens  her  large  and  tearful  gaze  to  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  the  offending  Thomas  is  not  the  only  man 
in  the  world,  and  Don  Juan,  the  Consoler,  decked  spiritually 
and  mentally  in  rainbow  hues,  bends  lightly  to  his  leaning 
trust  again.  But  to  many  women,  and  Mrs.  Denman  was 
one  of  them,  Thomas  may  not  be  the  only  man  in  the  world, 
but  is  the  only  man  in  the  world  for  them — there  is  a  dis- 
tinction. 

But  the  philosophy  that  tranquilly  awaits  the  inevitable 
wearing  out  of  the  truant's  infatuations,  and  wins  for  the  wife, 
who  has  the  individuality  to  exercise  it,  the  proud  place  in  the 
truant's  thoughts  of  the  woman  who  never  bored  him,  such 
philosophy  was  a  flight  beyond   Mrs.  Tom's  years.      Know- 


ing nothing  of  the  elasticity  of  the  masculine  heart,  which 
comprises  vast  power  to  rebound,  she  believed  she  had  lost 
Tom  to  an  unworthy  but  unconquerable  foe.  So  she  took  a 
large  resolution,  which  made  her  heart  beat  with  its  boldness. 
She  decided  to  take  the  baby  and  go  East.  Go  to  the  East, 
taking  the  baby,  seems  more  descriptive  of  the  event,  but  the 
consecrated  phrase  for  this  move  on  the  wife's  part  is  "  take 
the  baby  and  go  East."  She  first  sprung  her  mine  upon  the 
unsuspecting  though  comfortless  Tom,  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person — her  uncle,  who  came  to  call  on  them  one  even- 
ing just  as  Tom  was  going  out. 

"  I'm  going  East  with  you  when  you  go,"  said  Mrs.  Tom 
to  the  uncle,  her  heart  beating  furiously,  but  outwardly  in 
pretty  good  form  ;  "  Aunt  Mary  has  been  asking  me  to  visit 
her  ever  since  I- — ever  since  we — for  some  time.  And  if 
you're  not  frightened  at  the  prospect  of  a  baby  in  the  same 

car  with  you,  I " 

"  Not  a  bit.  Delighted  !  Tom,  how  did  she  bring  you 
round  ?  or,  perhaps,  you're  glad  to  get  rid  of  her  ?  "  cried  the 
uncle,  with  clumsy  avuncular  jollity. 

Tom  had  been  staring  at  his  wife  with  his  mouth  open,  but 
straightened  his  face  in  time  to  say  whatever  futility  was 
called  for,  wished  the  two  good-night,  and  took  himself  off. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  club  and  drink  to  excess,  nor 
to  Mrs.  Baxter's  and  flirt  to  excess,  though  both  simple  ex- 
pedients for  self-forgetfulness  flitted  through  his  pained  and 
resentful  brain. 

He  said  to  himself  once  as  he  walked  : 
"  She's  been  getting  up  a  big  mad  at  me  all  these  weeks 
she  hasn't  been  saying  anything,  and  now  she's  going  to — to 
leave  me.     By  Jove  !  " 

He  walked  until  he  got  over  feeling  ill-used  and  romantic, 
and  walked  a  little  further  till  he  got  over  feeling  angry,  with 
which  anger  her  mentioning  her  project  to  her  uncle  without 
having  prepared  himself  had  something  to  do.  Then  he 
looked  into  his  mind  and  asked  himself  how  he  felt,  and  the 
curious  phrase  he  found  himself  repeating  was  one  in  which 
he  had  described  his  wife  to  a  man  just  home  from  Japan, 
who  had  playfully  asked  him  what  she  was  like  :  "  She's  a 
good  girl,  and  has  brown  hair."  He  decided  he  was  tired 
enough  to  sleep,  and  went  home.  Georgie  was  bringing 
dresses  out  of  a  wardrobe,  and  showed  him  the  one  she 
thought  would  do  for  a  traveling^dress. 

He  nodded,  and  then  said  :  "  When's  your  uncle  go- 
ing?" 

"  He'll  wait  till  I'm  ready> — a  week  or  two,  I  imagine." 
"Why  do  you  startup  and  leave  in  this  style  ?     What's 
your  rush  ?     What's  the  matter,  George,  anyhow  ?  " 

Whereupon  "  George "  subsided  among  the  gowns  and 
wept  copiously.  Then  if  Tom  had  not  walked  himself  lame, 
and  had  not  been  afflicted  .with  an  invincible  aversion  from 
all  tears,  he  could  have  said  those  agreeable  things  before 
which  great  resolves  to  go  East  fly  away  like  thistle-drift, 
and  all  is  joy.  Not  very  enduring  joy,  but  something  in  the 
nature  of  a  truce  till  the  next  skirmish. 

But  their  relations  had  become  such  as  must  repose  on  a 
basis  of  common  sense  or  may  not  repose  at  all.  They 
needed  a  tremendous  shaking  from  fate  to  get  them  past 
their  perversity.  Tom  pretended  to  take  no  notice  of  the 
tears,  slept  like  a  top,  and  for  succeeding  days  the  prepara- 
tions for  departure  continued. 

Tom  was  bold  if  Mrs.  Tom  was  timid,  and  called  down 
the  lightning  on  his  shackled  hand  by  saying,  flippantly,  one 
day  as  he  sat  on  one  of  the  trunks,  being  the  heavier  of  the 
two,  while  she  locked  it : 

"  I  suppose  you  are  running  away  in  this  style  to  punish 
me  for  some  high  crime  and  misdemeanor." 

11  Yes,  as  if  I  should  give  the  baby  candy  to  punish  her," 
sneered  Mrs.  Tom. 

"Whew  !  "  whistled  Tom  ;  "  do  you  care  because  I  call  on 
Mrs.  Baxter?" 

He  swallowed  hard  over  the  terrible  name,  but  once  out  he 
determined  to  say  it  again.  He  had  heard  scenes  something 
like  this  on  the  stage,  but  they  always  had  violations  of  the 
decalogue,  uttered  or  unexpressed,  in  the  background,  to  give 
them  weight  and  dignity. 

"  Are  you  going  East  on  account  of  Mrs.  Baxter  ?  "  he  re- 
peated, hardily. 

Of  course  then  she  belabored  him  viciously,  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  all  the  hard  things  she  had  been  hoarding  up 
for  him  so  long.  I  suppose  there  are  lofty  husbands  and  wives 
who  go  about  with  accumulated  grievances  heaped  up  un- 
spoken in  their  ulcerated  hearts,  but  very  many  manage  to 
convey  their  views  with  great  lucidity.  Doubtless  the  British 
husband,  in  the  consciousness  of  his  integrity,  would  have 
risen  in  the  awful  majesty  with  which  the  law  clothes  him  and 
forbidden  his  wayward  spouse  to  flee  away,  but  the  usual 
American  does  not,  and  Tom  was  the  usual  American.  Mrs. 
Tom  took  the  baby  and  went  East. 

And  then  what  ?  Why,  she  stayed  at  the  East  two  years 
and  grew  two  whole  years  older.  Was  not  it  strange? 
Sydney  Uobell  condescended  to  write  some  quite  compre- 
hensible lines  on  the  nature  of  the  discipline  of  absence. 
They  run  like  this  : 

"  By  the  days  I  have  been  glad  for  thee, 
The  years  I  shall  be  sad  for  thee, 
The  hours  I  shall  be  mad  for  thee, 
Farewell !  " 

As  for  Tom,  he  honestly  enjoyed  his  freedom  for  a  while, 
club  and  Baxter  and  all,  though  he  soon  discovered  they 
lacked  something  of  the  zest  they  had  when  they  were  occa- 
sional and  Georgie  was  every  day  ;  now  they  were  every  day 
and  there  was  no  Georgie  at  all.  Still  he  was  not  in  haste  to 
consider  his  situation  from  the  point  of  view  of  himself  being 
in  the  wrong.  His  self-respect  revolted  from  any  such  admis- 
sion ;  it  made  his  face  burn  like  the  thought  of  making  an 
apology. 

The  first  stitch  dropped  in  Mrs.  Baxter's  spell  was  when 
Mrs.  Tom's  absence  was  so  prolonged  as  to  excite  comment, 
Mrs.  Baxter  hinted  in  veiled  fashion  that  Tom,  as  a  bachelor, 
was  the  true  Tom,  and  his  wife  was  somewhat  slow  and  a  det- 
riment. 

Denman  gave  her  a  queer,  quick  look  and  a  curt,  cold  an- 


swer, and  her  charm  began  to  wane.  The  wild,  animal 
spirits  began  to  bore  Tom,  for  the  only  variation  in  Mrs. 
Baxter's  visible  moods  was  to  a  sentimentality  too  palpably 
born  of  champagne,  and  then  her  eyelids  got  puffy.  Tom,  the 
sorry  Tannhauser  that  he  was,  arrived  at  moments  of  reflec- 
tion in  which  one  says,  "  Bah  !  "  and  even  "  Faugh  !  "  with  a 
sort  of  sincerity. 

He  was  such  a  neglected,  night-blooming  Tom  that  he  be- 
came very  ill,  a  good  moment  to  bring  his  wife  back,  but  she 
did  not  know  of  his  illness.  They  had  written  to  each  other 
every  week  ever  since  Mrs.  Tom  went  away,  and  her  letters 
had  clarified  from  a  jerky,  hurt  consciousness  to  something 
very  cool,  gentle,  and  impersonal,  indeed.  She  had  become  a 
human  being.  Tom  had  wondered  over  the  letters  a  good 
deal,  but  his  fever  had  driven  the  wonder  away.  He  was 
weak  and  lonely  and  missed  his  wife.  When  he  had  pulled 
through  a  very  tedious  convalescence,  he  wrote  her  a  shorter 
letter  than  usual : 

"  1  have  been  sick.  Nothing  much,  but  it  scared  me.  I  want  to  see 
you.    Wire.  Tom.' 

In  his  first  writing  of  the  letter  he  had  written,  hedging,  "] 
want  to  see  the  baby  ; "  then  he  reflected  that  he  did  not  can 
unduly  for  the  baby,  that  he  had  always  tried  to  be  hones 
with  "  George,"  and  though  it  had  been  rather  a  failure  in  th 
past,  he  would  try  it  once  more. 

And  it  was  an  overwhelming  success. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1891.  A.  L.  Townsend. 


LATE    VERSE. 


Mustapha. 


Middle  May  at  Istamboul  ! 
Eastern  breezes  blowing  cool 
From  a  distant  Asian  shore, 
Ruffling  water  like  the  oar. 
Sunlight  in  an  amber  flood, 
Roses  swelling  in  the  bud  ; 
Doves  above  on  drowsy  wing, 
Every  mosque-roof  glimmering. 
Birds  in  brambly  gardens  old 
Piping  from  the  jasmine  spray  ; 
Everything  aglow  with  gold — 
Istamboul  in  middle  May  ! 

Istamboul  in  middle  May  ! 
See  !  the  Sultan  goes  to-day 
To  his    favorite    mosque,    and 

there 
Will  he  pass  an  hour  in  prayer. 
What  a  throng  his  coming  waits 
By  the  stately  palace-gates  ! 
Hither  have  they  madly  pressed, 
Stealthy  thief  and  beggar  pest ; 
Here  are  jostled,  man  to  man, 
Greek  and  grave  Arminian  ; 
Here  the  Jew  receives  a  blow 
From  his  ancient  Roman  foe  ; 
And  with  sullen  brows  and  murk, 
Frowns  on  all  the  ruling  Turk. 

Arms  at  rest,  along  the  way 
Stands  a  statuesque  array, 
File  on  serried  file  is  seen, 
Turbarfed  with  the  sacred  green  ; 
And  as  far  as  eyes  can  view, 
Bayonets  of  steely  blue 
Catch  the  midday  sun,  and  throw 
Back  the  scintillating  glow. 
Yonder  marble  mosque  is  where 
Goes  the  Sultan  for  his  prayer  ; 
Yonder  carpet  fine  is  spread 
For  his  royal  feet  to  tread  ; 
And  this  guardian  throng  must 

wait 
Till  he  signs  to  ope  the  gate. 

While  the  halting  moments  pass. 
Comes    with    ringing    clink    of 

glass 
One  whose  figure,  tall  and  thin, 
Bends  beneath  a  water-skin. 
He  has  caught  a  curious  eye — 
1  Buy  1  "    he    cries,    "  Howadji, 

buy  !  " 
■'*  Moya  idih  f  "  *  we  reply. 
Suddenly  his  dark  face  shines, 
Softening  all  its  furrowed  lines, 
And  a  stream,  long,  long  up- 
pent, 
His  enthusiastic  vent. 
Wiof  Anglo-Saxon  birth, 
Wanderers  on  alien  earth, 
By  this  Arab  Ishmael 
Are  entranced  as  by  a  spell, 
While  this  story  glibly  slips 
From  Mustapha's  bearded  lips. 

'  Time    agone "    (thus    opes    his 

tale), 
'  In  a  Nubian  desert  vale 

With  my  people  did  I  dwell 

By  a  sweet  oasis  well. 

There  was  goodly  pasture  here 

Through  thecirclingof  the  year; 

Fruit  we  plucked  from  palm  and 

«?. 

And  the  grain  grew  ripe  and  big 
Twice  in   every   twelve-months' 

space 
In  our  lonely  dwelling-place. 
Here,    to    cheer    each    fleeting 

hour, 
Smiled  on  me  my  desert  flower  ; 
Oh,  what  happiness  was  mine 
In  that  land  of  glad  sunshine  ! 

'  Once,  as  joyfully  I  rode 
Backward  to  our  fair  abode, 
From  a  pilgrimage  afar 
To  the  gates  of  gray  Gondar, 
Down  upon  me,  fierce  of  mien. 
Swooped  a  band  of  Bedoueen, 


As  from  haunted  heights  of  rock 
On  some  laggard  of  the  flock 
Hungry  vultures  swoop.  In  vain 
Did  I  spur  along  the  plain  ; 
I  must  yield  or  die  !— and  then 
Flashed  across  my  wildered  ken 
One  swift  thought  of  her,  ray 

flower — 
Solace  of  my  every  hour, 
I    could    not,    with    unchangi 

breath, 
Look  upon  the  face  of  death, 
So  I  yielded,  and  was  borne 
Far  away  to  pine  and  mourn 
Far  away  a  slave,  and  sold 
For  the  base  Egyptian  gold. 


" 


'  Never  did  I  seem  to  fret 
Over  tasks  my  master  set, 
For  within  my  bosom's  night 
Hope  had  fixed  her  star  of  light. 
Daily  did  I  watch  and  long 
To  escape  the  captive  throng  ; 
Week  on  weary  week  wore  by, 
And  no  less  a  slave  was  I ; 
Till  a  midnight  revel  deep 
Laid  on  all  a  leaden  sleep, 
When,  with  soft  and  eager  tread. 
Far  into  the  dark  I  fled, 
Blindly  wandered,  until  morn 
In  the  gloomy  east  was  born. 
Then,  as  day  was  lit  with  flame, 
To  a  soldier's  camp  I  came, 
In  the  ranks  a  man  had  died  ; 

'  You  shall  fill  his  place  ! '  they 
cried. 
Three  long    years !    ah,    three 

long  years  ! 
To  my  eyes  sprang  bitter  tears. 
Thinking  of  the  days  to  be, 
Mine  was  speechless  misery. 


Lt 


•  Is  the  water  good  ? 


'  Soon  we  sailed  away,  and  where 
Old  Esh-shem  lies,  blossom-fair, 
'Mid   her   gardens,   sweet  with 

song, 
Slothfully  we  tarried  long, 
Yet  again  we  sailed,  and  here 
Came,  at  dawning  of  the  vear. 
I  had  earned  release  at  last ; 
But  my  joy  was  overcast. 
How  could  I  my  native  shore 
Gain  with  such  a  scanty  store? 
Hence  behold  the  trade  I  ply — 
With  my  dripping  water-skin 
Threading  ever  out  and  in 
Through  the  throng  with  c< 
less  cry, 

'  Water,  oh,  sweet  water,  buy 

'  You,  Howadji,  you  who  kno' 
All  the  story  of  my  woe  ; 
Know  my  long  and  lorn  exile 
From  the  land  where  flows  the 

Nile, 
From  the  one  who  waits  in  vato 
While  the  warm  moons  wax  arid 

wane, 
Grant    me    gracious    aid,    and 

make 
Kindly  gift  for  her  sweet  sake  I » 

Such  the  moving  tale  we  hear,     [ 
Hearkening  with  charmed  ear ; 
Honesty  we  seem  to  trace 
In  his  grave  uplifted  face  ; 
And  we  salve  his  checkered  palm 
With  the  universal  balm. 
Joy  illumines  his  sunken  eyes—  I 
Then  a  Greek  anear  us  cries  : 
'  He  is  called  '  The  sire  of  lies  ' ' " 
Turn   we    toward    Mustapha—  | 

Gone  ! 
Like  the  flimsy  mist  at  dawn, 
Faded,  vanished  from  the  day.     ' 

Blare    the    trumpets,     roll    the 

drums  ; 
'Tis  a  glorious  display. 
Shouts  the  throng  :  ' '  The  Sultan 

comes  !  " 
Istamboul  in  middle  May. 


fa 


-Clinton  Scollard  in  the  Independent. 


Judge  Jackson,  of  the  United  States  Circuit  Court,  tells 
of  a  Virginian  who  came  before  him  and  confessed  that 
'  he  "had  heard  of  the  United  States"  in  an  indirect  way, 
but  did  not  think  they  had  any  control  over  his  affairs.  He 
"  lived  in  Braxton  County,  and  the  county  courts  made  the 
laws  there." 


May  25,   1891. 


THE 


A  RG  ON  A  UT. 


THE    AMATEUR    ACTRESS. 

"Van  Gryse"  sketches  Another  of  the  Social  Types  of  New  York. 

The  importance  and  prestige  of  the  amateur  actor  and 
actress  of  Gotham  are  things  hardly  to  be  realized  outside  the 
metropolis.  The  amateur  of  the  old  days  was  a  "  clever  fel- 
low "  or  a  "  bright  girl  "  who  had  a  fad  for  acting,  and  once 
or  twice  in  the  season  studied  up  a  part  in  the  intervals  of 
office-work  of  while  her  maid  brushed  her  back-hair.  Then 
came  half-a-dozen  rehearsals  in  the  drawing-room  bay-win- 
dow, and  then  the  play,  with  no  scenery,  a  row  of  kerosene- 
lamps  and  candles  for  footlights,  and  a  pair  of  old  plush  cur- 
tains pulled  back  by  ropes  and  pulleys  for  the  drop. 

The  amateur  actress  of  to-day  is  not  two  moves  from  a 
professional.  People  who  have  not  lived  in  close  vicinity  with 
one  of  these  hybrid  artists  can  not  realize  the  peculiar  posi- 
tion she  fills,  the  peculiar  glory  attaching  to  her  genius,  the 
peculiar  publicity  given  to  her  movements,  the  peculiar  im- 

1  portance  of  her  station  as  one  of  the  leading  amateurs  in 
town.     She  is  almost  a  public  character,  holding  a  somewhat 

1  similar  place  in  the  gamut  of  notables  to  that  occupied  by  the 

'  after-dinner  speaker.     Horace  Porter  and  Elsie  de  Wolfe  are 

,  about  of  equal  interest  to  the  public  at  large.  Everybody 
knows  about  them.  Thousands  of-  people,  who  to  them  are 
but  names  in  the  directory,  know  every  movement  of  the 
celebrated  amateur  and  every  bon  mot  in  the  after-dinner 
speaker's  last  speech.     When  one  or  the  other  enters  a  place 

;  of  public  amusement,  a  hundred  heads  turn  excitedly  to  have 
a  good  stare  at  them,  just  as  they  would  turn  to  look  at  the 
President,  or  Carmencita,  or  Bernhardt,  or  Jo-Jo,  the  dog- 

I  faced  boy. 

The  amateur's  name  is  on  every  tongue.  Her  appearance, 
her  dress,  her  friends,  her  actions,  her  character,  her  talents, 
are  discussed  by  the  world  at  large.  She  seems  to  exercise  a 
singular  fascination  over  the  public  mind.     The  charm  of  an 

I  actress  attaches  to  her,  and  the  charm  of  a  woman  of  the 

'  world.  She  has  not  the  recklessness  of  the  former,  nor  yet 
the  indifferent  reserve  of  the  latter.     She  is  half  the  public's 

>  and  half  society's.  Her  attitude  is  frank  and  friendly  to  her 
mixed  audience,  and  then  again  it  has  in  it  somewhat  of  a 
demure  shyness.  The  publicity  of  her  career  is  supposed  to 
end  when  she  leaves  the  stage.  Of  a  truth,  however,  she  has 
now  become  so  much  of  a  personage  that  the  white  light 
which  beats  upon  a  throne  is  beginning  to  glare  on  her  private 
life,  too.     We  hear  all  sorts  of  little  intimate  details  about 

i  her.  She  curls  her  hair  on  bits  of  kid,  she  wears  number 
three  shoes,  and  never  has  her  stockings  darned.     She  ad- 

i  mires  Daudet  of  all  modern  novelists,  and  can  not  bear 
Howells.  She  thinks  it  absolutely  sinful  to  spoil  the  heaven- 
born  grace  of  her  figure  with  corsets,  and  is  inclined  to  think 
that  "  Almond  Flower  Cream  "  is  really  wonderful  for  the 
complexion.  In  the  morning,  she  always  takes  toast  and 
fruit  for  breakfast,  and  at  night,  before  going  to  bed,  she  exer- 
cises with  dumb-bells  for  an  hour,  and  is  then  rubbed  down 
with  alcohol  and  a  Turkish  towel. 

She  is  known  by  sight,  too,  just  as  a  great  actress  is.  Some 
afternoons  since,  a  wanderer  on  the  avenue  might  have  been 
struck  by  the  progress  of  a  carriage  up  toward  the  reservoir — 
struck  by  the  progress  because  it  seemed  such  a  triumphal 

i  one.  Everybody  stared  at  the  occupant  of  this  carriage,  the 
very  drivers  of  the  slow,  rumbling  stages  seemed  to  glance  at 
her  with  admiring  recognition.  People  on  the  streets  turned 
their  heads  to  look  after  her.  Men  hurried  their  pace  to  keep 
her  in  sight  a  moment  longer.  Loungers  up  the  side-streets, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  her  dark,  regular  profile,  rushed  along, 
exclaiming  to  one  another,  "  By  George — there  goes  Gwendo- 
line Brown  1 "  And  in  the  club  windows  there  was  a  crowd- 
ing of  heads  to  peer  after  her,  and  a  murmuring  of  voices  : 
"  Say,  fellers — did  you  see  Gwenny  Brown  ?  " 
The  occupant  of  the  carriage,  Miss  Gwendoline  Brown,  the 
successful  amateur  actress,  did  not  appear  flurried  by  the  ex- 
citement she  caused.  She  took  it  calmly  as  one  used  to  side- 
walk adulation.  About  her  whole  attitude,  figure,  and  get-up 
there  was  the  suggestion  of  "  pose  "  which  marks  the  actress. 
She  was  got  up  for  the  occasion,  carefully,  with  a  keen  eye  to 
the  general  effect.  Miss  Gwendoline  Brown  is  the  daughter 
of  old  Magnum  Brown,  the  immensely  rich  stock-broker. 
She  is  one  of  the  nicest  and  quietest  girls  in  town,  drawing 
her  blood  on  her  mother's  side  from  a  fine  old  Dutch  stock, 
very  conservative  and  respectable  for  eight  generations.  Yet 
when  she  takes  this  afternoon  drive,  she  is  rigged  out  with  as 
obvious  an  intention  to  make  an  effect  as  if  she  were  Mile. 
Olympe  Zabriski,  the  Human  Fly,  who  hangs  head-downward 
from  the  trapeze  every  night  at  Niblo's  in  the  new  spectacular 
performance. 

This  particular  afternoon  she  is  spring-like  and  striking  in 
fawn-colored  cloth,  which  stands  out  well  against  the  black- 
silk  lining  of  her  victoria.  She  has  a  dark,  rich  skin  and 
heavy,  inky  hair  brushed  back  in  smooth  glossiness  from  her 
forehead.  Her  face  is  slightly  oriental  in  its  general  sugges- 
tion, the  eyes  velvety,  and  having  a  soft  and  sleepy  look,  the 
nose  inclined  to  be  flat  on  the  tip,  which  makes  the  profile 
look  a  little  bit  like  the  Sphinx.  On  the  top  of  this  dark, 
foreign-looking  head  there  is  a  modish,  Frenchified  hat,  hav- 
ing the  mashed-up  appearance  which  marks  the  prevailing 
style,  a  light  straw  hat  full  of  yellow  flowers  nodding  on  long 
stalks,  bows  of  ribbon,  and  bits  of  lace.  A  parasol,  with  a 
yellow  gauze  frill,  is  held  languidly  over  one  shoulder,  and  still 
further  intensifies  by  contrast  the  dark,  olive  tint  of  her 
smooth  skin.  In  her  ungloved  hand,  which  is  thin,  brown, 
and  covered  with  turquoises,  she  holds  a  yellow-covered  pam- 
phlet, upon  which  her  eyes  are  fixed.  The  crowd  gazes  upon 
this  with  awe.  So  busy  is  Gwenny  Brown  with  matters  theat- 
rical that  she  has  to  learn  her  part  while  taking  her  afternoon 
drive. 

Toward  summer  she  "  takes  a  rest,"  like  the  professionals. 
She  has  worked  so  hard  that  the  doctors  say  a  rest  is  neces- 
sary or  there  will  be  collapse  of  the  nervous  system.  Change 
of  air,  a  European  trip,  is  prescribed.  The  papers  all  imme- 
diately chronicle  the  departure  of  Miss  Gwendoline  Brown 
and  her  mother  for  Europe,  she  will  visit  some  of  the  foreign 


spas  for  rest  and  to  take  the  waters,  then  spend  some  time  in 
Paris  with  the  modistes,  arranging  for  the  superb  wardrobe 
that  she  will  wear  next  season  in  her  production  of  "  The 
School  for  Scandal  "  at  the  Berkeley  Lyceum. 

The  Aurania  takes  Miss  Gwendoline  Brown  and  her 
mother  out  for  foreign  parts  on  the  finest  spring  morning. 
Fifty  people  have  come  to  see  them  off,  and  fifty  more  stand 
round  and  stare  at  the  famous  amateur  as  she  bids  adieu  to 
her  friends.  In  her  cabin  the  flowers  are  piled  in  mountains. 
In  the  hold  her  trunks  are  mighty  and  numerous.  She  has  a 
maid  with  her,  a  stack  of  plays  to  run  over,  a  pet  dog,  a 
wicker  demijohn  of  eau-de-Cologne,  and  a  mamma.  The 
reporters  busy  themselves  with  describing  these  adjuncts  of 
genius,  but  nobody  else  notices  them.  The  crowd,  as  they 
press  round  the  brilliant  Miss  Brown,  hustle  her  mamma  off 
into  a  corner,  and  stare  their  fill  at  the  lovely  daughter,  who, 
in  the  lofty  way  of  fine  ladies,  courts  and  yearns  for  this 
silent,  absorbed  admiration  of  The  Other  Half.  They  notice 
that  she  is  dignified  and  graceful,  that  her  well-bred  voice  is 
somewhat  high,  as  is  natural  to  one  accustomed  to  speak  for 
large  audiences,  that  her  handsome  face  is  a  trifle  worn  and 
haggard  from  the  arduous  duties  of  the  winter  campaign,  that 
in  her  dress  and  appearance  there  are  a  dozen  little  signs  that 
she  has  emancipated  herself  from  the  cast-iron  laws  of  the 
simple,  unadulterated  woman  of  fashion— she  carries  her 
gloves  in  her  hand,  her  foot,  as  she  thrusts  it  out,  is  clad  in 
the  high-heeled,  Louis  Quinze  shoe  that  fashion  has  so  long 
discarded,  through  her  spotted  veil  her  nose  shows  whitely 
under  a  thick  coat  of  powder,  and  her  figure  has  the  square, 
lithe  look  which  bespeaks  the  absence  of  confining  steel  or 
whalebone. 

With  the  autumn  commences  her  work — and  it  is  genuine 
work.  This  young  woman,  who  has  fifteen  thousand  a  year 
in  her  own  right,  labors  as  hard  with  "  her  art,"  as  she  calls 
it,  as  the  plump  soubrette  who  has  to  support  a  helpless  hus- 
band and  three  small  children.  Miss  Brown,  back  from  Eu- 
rope, goes  seriously  to  work  with  a  teacher  from  one  of  the 
best  companies.  She  gives  her  social  duties  up  to  her  mother 
because  she  really  has  no  time  to  attend  to  them.  She  works 
for  hours  on  a  stretch  over  difficult  passages  in  the  new  part 
she  is  to  play  in  Christmas  week  at  Tuxedo.  Signor  Brag- 
Binga,  the  trainer,  thinks  she  is  wanting  in  dramatic  force. 
She  is  exquisite  in  the  lighter  scenes,  but  where  force  and 
feeling  are  required  she  is  not  an  entire  success.  She  studies, 
then,  to  increase  her  dramatic  power.  All  morning  she  shuts 
herself  up  in  her  boudoir,  stands  before  the  long  mirror,  and 
goes  through  the  "  strong  scenes  "  of  the  new  piece.  You 
can  hear  her  screaming  all  over  the  house  ;  then  she  stamps 
and  sobs,  and  then  comes  a  crashing  fall,  which  makes  the 
chandeliers  tremble.  The  new  servants  think  she  is  insane 
and  give  warning.  At  lunch  she  comes  down  quite  pale  and 
exhausted,  her  hair  disheveled,  a  lace-scarf  tied  round  her 
neck,  and  her  voice  husky  from  screaming. 

'The  new  play  is  a  brilliant  success.  Miss  Gwendoline 
Brown's  amazing  talents  receive  due  recognition  from  her 
social  admirers  and  from  the  press.  They  say  Palmer  has 
offered  her  the  position  of  leading  lady,  at  a  hundred  dollars 
a  performance,  and  it  is  rumcred  that  Daly  considers  her,  of 
all  living  actresses,  second  only  to  Ada  Rehan.  As  the  sea- 
son progresses,  she  gets  what  they  would  term  in  the  ministry 
"  a  call."  Languishing  charities  in  different  cities  politely  re- 
quest Miss  Gwendoline  Brown  to  come  and  give  a  perform- 
ance of  "  She  Stoops  to  Conquer "  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Orphaned  Grandfathers'  Home.  Miss  Brown  considers  the 
proposition.  Accompanied  by  the  jeune  premier  and  the 
soubrette  she  takes  a  flying  visit  to  the  suburb  where  her 
distinguished  services  are  required,  looks  at  the  temple  of 
Thespis  in  which  she  is  kindly  requested  to  cover  herseli 
with  glory,  surveys  the  dressing-rooms  wherein  she  is  to  don 
her  fine  Worth  costumes  one  after  the  other,  and  finally 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  she  will  condescend  to  restore 
the  Orphaned  Grandfathers  to  a  condition  of  opulence  and  ease. 

That  evening  at  dinner,  over  the  walnuts  and  the  wine,  she 
discusses  her  engagements  with  the  leading  gentleman — a 
smooth-faced,  placid,  languid  young  man,  of  large  fortune 
and  histrionic  ambition.  Her  mother  and  father  are  used  to 
this  talk,  and  pay  no  heed  to  it.  Occasionally,  old  Magnum 
Brown  asks  her  her  plans,  and  hears  how  next  week  "  the 
company "  are  to  play  "  The  Russian  Honey-Moon "  at 
Baltimore  for  the  Armless  Veterans  of  the  Late  War,  and 
in  the  first  week  in  January  they  are  billed  to  play  "  The 
Scrap  of  Paper"  at  Orange  for  the  Disabled  Members  of 
the  Essex  County  Hunt.  Miss  Gwendoline's  time  is  tre- 
mendously occupied,  and  the  enfeebled  charities  she  renovates 
by  her  efforts  ought  to  rise  up  and  call  her  blessed.  Already 
she  begins  to  look  fagged  and  tired.  But  she  has  tasted  of 
the  elixir  of  success,  she  has  felt  her  soul  sing  as  she  heard 
the  plaudits  rise  to  the  roof.  No  man,  no  marriage,  no 
idyllic  dream  of  romantic,  happiness  can  lure  her  from  the 
career  she  loves.  Secretly  and  furtively,  under  her  eyelids, 
she  has  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  professional  stage. 

New  York,  May  14,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


The  following  poem,  under  the  title  of  "  Fate,"  has  been 
floating  around  the  press  for  years  with  "anonymous"  ap- 
pended. The  Critic  of  last  week  says  that  the  author  is  Mrs. 
Susan  Marr  Spalding  : 

Two  shall  be  born  the  whole  wide  world  apart, 

And  speak  in  different  tongues,  and  have  no  thought 

Each  of  the  other's  being,  and  no  heed  ; 

Yet  these  o'er  unknown  seas  to  unknown  lands 

Shall  cross  ;  escaping  wreck,  defying  death. 

And  all  unconsciously  shape  every  act 

And  bend  each  wandering  step  unto  this  end, 

That  one  day  out  of  darkness  they  shall  meet. 

And  read,  life's  meaning  in  each  other's  eyes. 

And  two  shall  walk  some  narrow  way  of  life 
So  closely  side  by  side,  that  should  one  turn 
Ever  so  little  space  to  left  or  right. 
They  needs  must  stand  acknowledged  face  to  face ; 
Yet  these  with  groping  hands  that  never  clasp, 
With  wistful  eyes  that  never  meet,  and  lips 
Calling  in  vain  on  ears  that  never  hear, 
Shall  wander  all  their  weary  days  unknown 
And  die  unsatisfied.    And  this  is  Fate ! 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Walt  Whitman  is  very  closely  confined  to  his  house,  and, 
when  he  was  wheeled  out  in  his  chair  the  other  day,  he  caught 
a  bad  cold.  He  dislikes  doctors,  but  one  had  to  be  called, 
and  now  the  old  poet  is  better.  His  mental  vigor  seerns  un- 
impaired. 

Queen  Victoria's  visit  to  Grasse  is  believed  to  have  cost 
about  nine  thousand  pounds.  The  principal  expenses  were 
the  railway  journeys  between  Cherbourg  and  Grasse  and  the 
hotel  bill,  the  first  item  in  the  latter  account  being  a  charge 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  per  day  for  the  rent  of 
the  house  and  grounds. 

Secretary  Blaine  is  a  great  lover  of  music.  The  first  ques- 
tion he  always  asks  when  he  goes  to  New  York,  or  it  used  to 
be  so,  is  :  '•  What  operas  are  there  to-night  ?  "  And  many  a 
time,  when  his  friends  thought  that  he  was  secluded  in  his 
room  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  of  an  evening,  he  was  really  enjoy- 
ing, behind  the  curtain  of  a  box,  "The  Mascotte"  or 
"  Olivette." 

Hon.  S.  M.  Bell,  of  Washington,  who  was  nominated  for 
Vice-President  on  the  national  Abolitionist  ticket  in  1831, 
and  is  now  a  recorder  in  the  Pension  Office,  has  made  all  the 
arrangements  for  a  cheap  disposal  of  his  body  when  he  dies. 
It  is  to  be  cremated,  and  the  ashes  placed  in  an  um  that  cost 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents.  Mr.  Bell  estimates  that  the  ex- 
penses of  his  burial  will  not  be  over  thirty  dollars. 

Archibald  Forbes  gives  the  London  Graphic  this  little  story 
about  Von  Moltke  :  A  deputation  of  ladies  came  to  congrat- 
ulate him  on  his  ninetieth  birthday.  He  received  them  very 
amicably,  and  talked  to  them  for  some  time  in  his  quiet, 
pleasant  way,  when,  referring  to  all  the  good  wishes  that  had 
been  showered  upon  him,  he  said  :  "  I  am  almost  sorry,  on 
noticing  all  this  affection,  that  I  am  not  a  young  man  again." 
"  How  old  would  you  like  to  be  sir  ?  "  asked  one  of  the  ladies. 
"  Well,"  replied  the  nonagenarian,  and  smiled,  "  if  I  could 
only  be  eighty  once  more." 

Mr.  Bernard  Gould  cultivates  two  branches  of  art  with  un- 
remitting vigor.  As  an  actor,  he  is  rarely  out  of  the  play- 
bill ;  as  an  artist  in  black-and-white,  he  does  an  astonishing 
amount  of  work.  The  actor  is  Mr.  Bernard  Gould,  and  the 
artist  is  Mr.  Bernard  Partridge,  and  there  are  few  instances 
of  such  energy  in  two  artistic  capacities.  Mr.  Partridge's 
drawings  are  of  more  account  than  his  acting,  and  in  books, 
illustrated  journals,  comic  papers,  nothing  comes  amiss  to  his 
facile  pencil.  One  of  Mr.  Partridge's  most  successful  efforts 
is  the  souvenir  of  "  Ravenswood  "  at  the  Lyceum,  in  which 
the  portraits  of  Mr.  Irving  are  drawn  with  special  skill. 

Mr.  Philip  L.  Moen,  of  the  great  Worcester  house  of 
Washburn  &  Moen,  whose  death  was  recorded  in  Hartford 
on  April  25th,  was  born  in  1824,  and  has  been  president  of 
the  concern  since  1S70.  He  was  public-spirited,  charitable, 
enterprising,  a  total  abstainer,  and  an  active  Congregational 
deacon.  The  mystery  of  one  of  the  queerest  stories  ever  told 
in  New  England  gathered  about  him,  and  apparently  the 
secret  dies  with  him.  Some  years  ago,  one  "  Doc."  Wilson, 
a  vile  fellow,  was  discovered  to  have  been  black-mailing  Mr. 
Moen  for  vast  sums,  as  much  as  fifty  thousand  dollars  at  one 
time.  No  explanation  was  ever  given.  Wilson  died  without 
revealing,  and  now  Mr.  Moen  goes. 

One  of  the  Harpers'  best-known  illustrators  has  acquired 
quite  a  remarkable  collection  of  military  costumes,  arms,  and 
trappings.  But  the  artist  who  owns  this  exceedingly  interest- 
ing collection  has  not  been  able  to  indulge  his  predilection  for 
military  art  in  recent  years,  except  in  so  far  as  he  occasion- 
ally turns  out  water-color  studies  of  military  types.  Thure 
de  Thulstrup  was  once  a  soldier,  and  served  in  the  Swedish 
army,  and  with  the  French  in  Algiers  and  Mexico,  and  in  the 
Franco-Prussian  War.  The  little  regular  training  in  art  that 
he  has  had,  was  acquired  principally  at  the  Military  Academy 
in  Stockholm,  his  native  city.  In  appearance  he  is  tall  and 
blonde — quite  a  typical  Swede.  He  holds  his  stalwart  figure 
very  erect.  The  un-Swedish  "  de  "  in  his  name  was  adopted 
when  he  left  Sweden  (a  common  practice),  and,  once  adopted, 
it  clung  to  him.  He  was  only  forty-three  on  April  5th  of  this 
year. 

The  German  Emperor's  Dusseldorf  speech  culminated  in 
the  assertion,  so  characteristic  of  the  speaker,  "  There  is  only 
one  lord  of  the  realm,  and  he  stands  before  you.  I  tolerate 
no  other  will."  When  in  Bonne  recently  the  Kaiser  donned 
his  Borussea  student's  uniform  of  white-leather  breeches, 
Wellington  boots,  black-velvet  jacket,  and  little  round  cap, 
and  unexpectedly  made  his  appearance  at  the  "  Commers  " 
of  his  "corps  brethren,"  as  they  are  called.  He  participated 
in  the  beer-drinking  as  of  old,  and  smoked  the  huge  pipe 
in  conformity  with  time-honored  custom,  though  he  doubt- 
less knew  and  dreaded  the  after  effects.  He  also  made 
two  humorous  speeches,  which,  in  keeping  with  the  occa- 
sion contained  no  political  allusions.  The  Cologne  festiv- 
ities have  not  been  entirely  free  from  unpleasantness.  It 
appears  that  the  managers  of  the  Gurzerich  banquet  con- 
tracted with  a  firm  of  French  champagne  -  growers  for 
the  supply  of  that  particular  wine,  which  the  firm  agreed 
not  to  charge  for  on  condition  that  no  other  brand  of 
champagne  should  be  drunk  on  that  occasion.  The  Kaiser 
heard  of  the  arrangement,  which  was  in  entire  disregard  of 
his  own  incredible  passion  for  the  villainous  German  fizz,  and, 
at  the  last  moment,  ordered  that  only  Rhine  wine  should  ap- 
pear at  the  banquet.  The  French  firm  has  threatened  to  sue 
the  committee  for  breach  of  contract,  and  the  progress  of  the 
action  is  being  eagerly  watched.  The  Kaiser  has  given  great 
offense  to  the  orthodox  community  by  ordering  the  court- 
chaplains  to  curtail  the  length  of  their  sermons,  which  in 
future  must  not  exceed  fifteen  minutes.  The  emperor  in- 
stances several  occasions  upon  which  he  has  been  detained  in 
church  for  from  five  to  seven  minutes  beyond  the  time  allot- 
ted for  divine  worship,  and  he  adds  :  "  This  is  not  to  occur 
again." 
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CHUMMING    WITH    AN    APACHE. 

Never  go  chumming  with  an  Apache.  You  smile  at  such 
strange  advice  ?  Well,  I  might  have  smiled  at  it  once  my- 
self. But  we  are  all  creatures  of  circumstance,  and  I  was  a 
tenderfoot  then,  anyway.  This  is  how  I  chummed  it  with  my 
little  Indian  : 

I  was  swinging  my  red-and-blue  clubs  under  the  pepper- 
tree  at  the  back  of  the  railroad  station.  This  I  did  because 
I  had  a  theory  that  exercise  was  good  for  a  man  living  on  a 
desert.  The  lazy  Mexicans,  and  most  of  the  Americans 
thereabouts,  had  no  ruddy  glow  on  their  faces.  They  were 
all  sallow.     What  I  wanted  was  a  ruddy  glow. 

My  red-and-blue  clubs  circled  about  very  prettily  that  day, 
and  the  ruddy  glow  came  ;  also  a  dripping  epidermis  and  a  big 
desire  to  sit  down  in  the  shade  of  the  pepper-tree  and  blow 
tobacco-smoke.  The  tree  was  a  small  one.  When  the  sta- 
tion-tank ran  over,  which  was  not  often,  its  roots  received  a 
little  moisture.     So  it  grew,  slowly. 

As  soon  as  I  dropped  my  clubs  a  squeal  of  disgust  went 
up  from  somewhere,  and,  as  I  turned  about,  I  saw  a  small, 
brown  head  dart  behind  a  cactus-lined  rock. 

I  said  nothing,  but  leaned  back  on  my  seat,  pulled  my 
sombrero  down  over  my  face,  and  shammed  sleep,  with 
one  half-closed  eye  on  the  rock  and  the  big  cactus-shrubs. 
No  use.  You  can  not  get  an  Apache  out  of  his  hole  that 
way. 

Next  day,  with  my  beautiful  exercise  theory  still  bristling 
in  my  brain,  I  turned  quickly,  while  in  the  midst  of  my  club 
swinging,  and  saw  the  wide-open  eyes  and  gaping  mouth  of 
the  cunningest  little  savage  I  had  ever  beheld.  He  sprang 
about  and  fled  behind  the  rock,  but  not  too  quickly  for  me  to 
read  "  XXX  Family  Flour  "  in  large  red  letters  on  his  back. 
His  one  short  garment  was  a  cotton  sack,  with  holes  cut 
through  it  for  his  head  and  arms. 

"  Come,  Tads,"  I  cried,  christening  him  in  that  fleeting 
second  with  a  name  that  stuck  to  him  all  his  life,  "  out  of 
that ! "  And  I  jumped  behind  the  rock,  swinging  an  open 
hand  that  did  not  grasp  the  flour-sack,  as  I  had  intended  it 
should. 

Where  was  the  wee  savage  ? 

Like  a  lizard,  he  had  darted  from  sight  somewhere  in  that 
little  patch  of  rocks  and  cactus,  though  there  did  not  appear 
to  be  cover  enough  there  to  conceal  a  jack-rabbit. 

"  The  spines  must  scratch  him,"  I  thought,  as  I  looked  at 
the  prickly  cactus  ;  but  I  did  not  know  then  how  Apaches 
put  up  with  such  small  irritations.  Not  wanting  to  give  the 
boy  unnecessary  torture,  I  went  back  to  my  clubs.  Throwing 
my  eyes  about  again,  I  caught  another  fleeting  glimpse  of  the 
brown  head  as  it  dodged  behind  the  rock. 

Tads  must  have  been  disappointed  next  day,  for  there  was 
no  club-swinging  under  the  pepper-tree.  The  duties  of  tele- 
graph-agent lay  too  heavily  upon  me  and  the  sun  lay  too 
heavily  upon  the  desert.  I  saw  Tads  steal  away  from  his 
lair  about  two  hours  after  my  usual  exercise  time  and  walk 
down  the  sand-drifts  with  a  dejected  air,  his  one  garment  flap- 
ping in  the  hot  wind. 

A  wild  nature  like  his  was  proof  against  such  snares  as 
the  toothsome  confection,  the  golden  orange,  or  the  mealy 
peanut.  I  found  that  out  by  trial  in  the  course  of  the  next 
week.  But  an  old  jack-knife  won  him  over.  That  was  some- 
thing his  Apache  mind  could  grasp.  It  was  a  greater  delight 
to  him  than  the  red-and-blue  clubs.  Sworn  friends  from  that 
day  were  Tads  and  I.  His  talk  was  a  ridiculous  mixture  of 
English,  Spanish,  and  Apache,  and  his  voice  was  very  throaty. 
But  I  understood  him.  Indian-like,  he  said  little.  It  was, 
therefore,  easy  to  get  along  with  him.  He  would  sit  for  hours 
on  a  high  stool,  listening  to  the  "  tunk-tunk-tunk  "  of  my 
sounder.  The  telegraph  was  an  awful  mystery  to  him  at  first, 
and  it  squelched  his  imagination  ;  but  he  solved  the  problem 
at  last.  A  man  away  off  over  the  mountains  spoke  with  his 
finger  to  me  and  I  spoke  back  to  him.  That  was  his  idea  of 
it,  and  it  was  not  such  a  bad  one,  either.  The  hummings  of 
the  wires  overhead  were  the  voices  of  people  with  ponderous 
fingers,  but  they  were  not  of  this  world. 

How  the  cowboys  laughed  when  they  saw  Tads  and  me  in 
the  station. 

"  That  tenderfoot's  a  queer  one,"  they  said  of  me. 

The  despised  Apache  could  not  crawl  into  their  hearts — 
no,  not  even  if  he  were  a  six-year-old. 

"  He'll  steal  everything  the  tenderfoot's  got,"  they  pleasantly 
averred.     But  he  did  not. 

When  Tads  left  the  station  of  an  evening,  his  little  brown 
feet  pattered  straight  over  the  roads  to  the  wickiups,  a  half 
mile  away.     In  time  he  wore  a  narrow  trail  over  to  the  huts. 

"  Pitty  veil,"  was  what  Tads  would  grunt  to  me  every  day 
when  he  came  shyly  into  the  office,  and  I  greeted  him  with  a 
friendly,  "  How-de-do  ?  "  Then  he  would  shrug  his  shoulders 
in  a  way  that  wrinkled  the  three  X's  into  such  bewildering 
folds  that  you  could  not  have  read  them  unless  you  bad 
known  what  they  were  beforehand. 

One  day  while  he  was  meandering  about  the  place,  grunt- 
ing quietly  to  himself,  he  upset  one  of  my  battery  jars. 

"  Tads,"  I  cried,  angrily,  for  the  desert's  breath  was  hot 
upon  me  and  was  irritating  enough,  let  alone  spilled  vitriol, 
"you're  a  little  beast !  Skip  out  of  here,  or  I'll  take  a  stick 
to  you  ! " 

Then  arose  a  great  howl  from  Tads,  and  he  kept  on  howl- 
ing until  an  Apache  woman  came  over  the  sands  from  the 
wickiups  and  gathered  him  up  in  her  arms.  She  was  his 
mother.  She  eyed  me  suspiciously  and  walked  away  with 
her  highly  demonstrative  burden. 

Of  course  I  regretted  my  hot  language  and  wanted  the  little 
beggar  back  again.  It  was  so  lonely  there  on  the  desert. 
The  wires  wailed  so  heart-brokenly,  while  the  sun  beat  down 
so  fiercely  in  the  daytime  and  the  coyotes  yelled  so  dolefully 
at  night.     How  he  had  crept  into  my  heart,  to  be  sure  ! 

It  was  several  days  before  we  were  on  satisfactory  terms 
again.  Tads  wanted  to  be  a  white  man.  He  wanted  to 
make  "talk  marks"  on  "pupper"with  a  feather — I  some- 
times used  a  quill  pen,  be  it  remarked — and  he  wanted  to 
speak  with  his  finger.     Well,  I  did  manage  to  teach  him  a 


few  letters  from  a  railroad  poster,  and  he  learned  to  drawl 
out  "  T-a-d-s  "  in  a  droll  way.  With  perseverance  that  was 
really  startling,  I  afterward  took  him  in  an  uncertain  way 
through  a  page  or  two  of  "  Can  you  see  the  fat  ox,"  and  so 
on,  wherefore  his  heart  was  glad. 

"  I'll  be  w'ite  mans,  heap  sure,"  he  declared  in  his  bull-frog 
voice,  after  he  had  accomplished  this  wonderful  feat. 

Great  distress  racked  Tad's  soul  on  the  fatal  day  when  the 
wickiups  were  taken  down  and  the  tribe  mounted  its  mustangs 
to  go  over  the  hills.  The  Apaches  had  to  search  all  over  the 
station  to  find  Tads.  At  last,  they  hauled  him  forth  from 
under  my  bunk,  screaming  like  mad.  Of  no  avail  were  his 
screams,  of  no  avail  was  his  cry  :  "  Me  yanter  stay  wid  him  ! 
Me  yanter  be  w'ite  mans  !  " 

Apache  papas  are  unbending  and  Apache  mammas  are 
inexorable.  Away  they  whisked  Tads,  leaving  behind  him  a 
tenderfoot,  with  a  queer  feeling  in  his  throat. 

"  Well,  the  boy  has  the  instincts  of  a  white  man,"  I  said, 
for  I  was  proud  of  what  I  fancied  I  had  made  of  him,  "  and 
he'll  be  a  shining  light  among  those  devilish  people  of  his. 
If  we  had  a  few  more  like  him  to  put  among  them,  the 
Apache  question  would  settle  itself,  and  we  could  set  our 
soldiers  to  hoeing  corn." 

Then  I  took  up  the  restless  life  of  a  city  man,  and  a  big 
and  busy  railroad-office  claimed  a  good  share  of  my  attention 
for  the  next  ten  years.  Yes,  it  was  fully  that  long  before  I 
again  set  foot  upon  the  desert.  Our  train  stopped  at  the  old 
station.  How  the  pepper-tree  had  grown,  to  be  sure.  In  its 
shade  sat  a  cavalry  sergeant  with  a  half-dozen  of  his  men 
about  him,  and  in  their  midst  were  three  Indian  prisoners, 
who  were  being  taken  to  the  fort  to  be  shot. 

They  were  fierce-looking  fellows,  those  three  savages. 
There  was  one,  the  youngest,  who  was  a  perfect  demon,  the 
soldiers  said. 

"  Killed  three  women  and  two  babies  down  at  Mustang 
Wash  last  Tuesday,"  said  the  sergeant  to  me  ;  "just  after 
one  of  them  had  given  him  his  breakfast,  too.  He's  a  young 
one,  not  more  than  seventeen,  I  should  say  ;  but  he's  the 
worst  red  devil  I  ever  saw." 

Gazing  at  the  boy  captive,  a  strange  feeling  stole  over  me. 
The  stolid  face  was  oddly  familiar. 

"  His  name  ?  Blessed  if  I  know,"  said  the  sergeant ; 
"what  do  you  call  yourself,  young  one?"  he  asked,  giving 
him  a  not  too  delicate  poke  with  the  toe  of  his  boot. 

"  Me  ?     Why,  my  name's  Tads  ! "  grunted  the  boy. 

"  Talks  pretty,  good  English  for  a  wild  devil  who  has  been 
over  the  Mexican  border  so  long,  doesn't  he  ?  "  asked  the  ser- 
geant, turning  to  me. 

But  I  said  nothing.  Frank  Bailey  Millard. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1891. 


THE    SALON. 


"  Parisina  "  discusses  the  Latest  Products  of  French  Art. 

1. 

Such  exaggerated  accounts  of  the  changes  wrought  in  the 
Palais  des  Champs-EIysees  had  been  set  afloat  that  it  was 
with  expectation  raised  to  the  highest  pitch  that  "  le  Tout 
Paris  "  repaired  to  the  palace  on  Varnishing  Day.  It  found 
some  alterations,  certainly.  The  top  of  the  staircase  is 
draped  with  those  abominations  in  crimson  velvet,  edged  with 
gold  lace,  which  the  official  mind  so  greatly  affects  ;  and  the 
landing — or,  rather,,  second  vestibule — instead  of  being 
crowded  with  those  pictures  it  was  impossible  to  find  room 
for  elsewhere,  has  fine  old  Gobelin  tapestry  spread  over  its 
walls.  More,  the  internal  arrangement  is  changed  :  where 
there  were  small  rooms  before  there  are  huge  square  halls 
now,  or  long  galleries  drearisome  in  length  ;  instead  of  four 
staircases,  the  public  must  choose  between  two,  and  it  has, 
moreover,  a  magnificent  withdrawing-room  wherein  to  rest 
its  weary  limbs,  carpeted,  decked  with  flowers  and  tapestry, 
and  provided  with  delicious  lounges.  Unfortunately  on 
Varnishing  Day,  at  an  early  hour,  all  of  the  arm-chairs 
and  settees  were  occupied,  and  remained  so  all  through 
the  afternoon.  Whether  the  same  persons  actually  sat 
glued  in  their  seats,  or  only  moved  to  give  place  to  others,  I 
had  not  time  or  patience  to  find  out. 

I  verily  believe  you  must  have  lived  in  Paris  to  understand 
what  a  momentous  matter  the  rearrangement  of  a  picture- 
gallery  can  be  made,  and  in  what  importance  details  of  this 
kind  are  held  here.  Moreover,  in  this  case,  the  quarrel  be- 
tween the  artists — those  who  have  gone  to  set  up  their  stand- 
ard elsewhere,  and  those  who  have  remained  true  to  their 
colors — gives  zest  to  the  whole  affair.  It  is  generally  con- 
sidered that  the  Champs  -  Elyseeites  have  not  exhibited  a 
proper  spirit  in  thus  emulating  the  opposition  shop  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars  ;  the  withdrawing-room,  in  particular,  is 
looked  upon  as  a  decided  token  of  weakness  on  their  part — 
a  humble  confession  of  inferiority.  This  is  absurd,  of 
course  ;  it  is  never  too  late  to  mend,  and  the  organization  of 
the  Salon  wanted  a  little  furbishing  up,  and  it  had  grown  hor- 
ribly seamy  and  out-at-elbows.  A  rival  could  do  it  no 
harm. 

But  all  this  is  rather  beside  the  point.  It  may  interest  us 
narrow-minded  Parisians  acutely,  but  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be 
equally  interesting  to  you  ;  besides,  I  took  up  my  pen  to  tell 
you  about  the  pictures,  not  to  dilate  on  carpentering,  up- 
holstery, and  small  jealousies. 

No,  there  is  no  Salon  d'Honneur,  as  had  been  rumored. 
The  best  works  are  scattered  pretty  equally  through  the 
galleries,  and  the  alphabetical  order  is  kept  to  more  strictly 
than  usual,  size  having  to  be  less  carefully  considered  since 
the  galleries  are  larger.  I  have  no  intention,  however,  of 
dragging  the  reader  through  the  exhibition  room  by  room  (a 
most  arduous  task,  I  know  from  experience),  but  intend 
merely  to  pick  out  the  plums.  To  all  American  visitors, 
Renouf's  "  Brooklyn  Bridge "  is  a  special  attraction.  I 
hardly  need  add  that  they  do  not,  in  general,  consider  that 
the  artist  has  done  the  bridge  justice.  This  was  sure  to  be 
the  case.  Yet,  there  are  the  three-decker  steamers  passing 
underneath,  and  frigates  in  full  sail — what  could  he  do  more? 


Especially  as  Renouf  has  depicted  a  real  "  fall  sunset "  for 
a  background,  and  tinted  the  water  beneath  with  the  golden 
glow  from  the  sky.  New  York  city  appears  in  a  gray 
silhouette  in  the  distance  ;  perhaps,  though,  if  we  took  a  field- 
glass  we  might  see  more.     I  confess  I  did  not  try. 

Those  who  complain  that  Brooklyn  Bridge  might  have  been 
larger — it  only  crosses  some  fifteen  feet  of  canvas — would 
surely  not  say  the  same  for  "  The  Fall  of  Babylon,"  by 
Rochegrosse.  This  artist  has  already  shown  a  particular 
partiality  for  Scripture  history  ;  you  remember  his  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. This  time  he  gives  us  Balthazzar — larger  than  life, 
too.  Not  the  principal  figure  in  the  scene,  however,  but  a 
little  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  exhausted  rev  crs,  strc  "hirg 
his  huge,  coarse  carcass,  clothed  in  a  close-fitt:ng  maillot  of 
blue-and-orange,  beneath  a  canopy.  Below  and  arouna  him, 
right  across  the  foreground,  in  various  degrees  of  complete  c 
partial  intoxication,  lie  the  men  and  women  of  the  Babj  Ionian 
court,  most  of  them  deaf  to  the  Persian  trumpets  in  the  dis- 
tance. For  the  enemy  is  at  their  gates  ;  is,  indeed,  crowc  :  <; 
in  at  the  back  by  the  open  portals,  through  which  the  do;  - 
light  streams  into  the  half-shadow  of  the  superb  hall,  with  its 
gilded  dome  and  sculptured  lions  lit  up  by  flickering  lamps. 
Those  who  are  nearest  the  doors  are  starting  up  in  confusion, 
sobered  by  the  horror  of  the  impending  catastrophe,  a  priest 
on  a  raised  dais  is  calling  to  them  to  rise,  while  above  him 
soars  the  black  Spirit  of  Doom.  Among  the  recumbent  fig- 
ures in  front  are  some  exquisite  female  forms,  which  the 
painter  has  delineated  with  a  richness  and  exuberance  worthy 
of  Rubens.  There  is  nudity  entire  and  complete,  and  nudity 
half-veiled  by  strange  habiliments — drawers,  composed  of  a 
net-work  of  pearls  or  of  rose-tinted  satin  slashed  with  delicate 
flesh.  But  if  the  Babylonian  women  were  fair,  their  lords 
were  not,  and  from  the  swarthy  Orientals,  with  their  curly 
black  beards,  I  turn  away  in  disgust.  Fortunately,  the  Per- 
sians will  make  short  work  of  them.  Down  below,  quite  in 
the  foreground,  are  the  remains  of  the  feast,  jars  of  wine, 
strange  fruits,  huge  half-demolished  pastries  (rather  modern- 
looking,  the  latter,  with  the  shadow  of  truffles  among  the 
pink  of  the  salmon),  gigantic  lobsters,  groups  of  poppies,  and 
branches  of  fragrant  lilac.  It  is  not  a  picture  you  can  take  in 
all  at  once.  A  wag  suggests  that  an  elevator  should  be  es- 
tablished to  facilitate  matters. 

This  is  certainly  the  biggest,  though  by  no  means  the  only 
big  picture  of  the  Salon.  Sardanapalus  has  inspired  the  brush 
of  another  artist  infinitely  below  Rochegrosse  in  talent.  M. 
Chalon  has  set  the  King  of  Nineveh  on  the  top  of  a  pile,  like  an 
image,  and  grouped  his  wives  and  his  slaves  and  his  gods  and  his 
elephants  and  his  other  treasures  about  him  and  set  fire  to  the 
whole.  It  is  a  terrible  conflagration,  and  I  for  one  should 
not  be  sorry  if  it  consumed  the  entire  canvas.  Yet  what  an 
amount  of  talent  it  requires  to  paint  such  a  picture — -even  a 
bad  one  !  Jean  Paul  Laurens  has  gone  in  for  size,  and  for- 
gotten the  trick  of  color  he  possessed  so  thoroughly.  Spas- 
modic horrors  were  never  in  his  style.  This  time  it  is  no  red- 
robed  inquisitor  or  white-cowled  priest  whom  he  has  delineated, 
but  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  in  a  pearl-gray  coat,  about  to  pass  up 
the  steps  leading  to  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  beneath  an  arch- 
way formed  by  the  drawn  swords  of  the  friendly  member! 
It  is  entitled  "  La  VoCite  a'Acier,"  and  if  I  were  in  a  mood  t< 
be  critical,  I  should  add,  the  garland  of  wigs,  the  stanch  up- 
holders of  monarchy,  standing  one  behind  the  other,  with  their 
powdered  heads,  have  a  strange  effect ;  poor  Louis  the  Six- 
teenth's pig-tail,  too,  is  very  much  to  the  fore  and  he  holds  his 
cocked  hat  up  aloft  as  if  it  were  a  flag  of  truce.  Every  figure 
is  frozen  into  its  place,  even  the  crowd  behind,  which  ought 
to  look  unruly  and  does  not. 

It  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  M.  Bramtot  has  intended  to 
convey  an  idea  of  the  dignity  of  universal  suffrage,  or  the 
contrary.  The  scene  he  has  portrayed  is  realistic  to  a  fault. 
An  important  official,  buttoned  up  in  a  black  coat,  is  standing 
behind  the  ballot-box,  into  which  he  is  about  to  slip  a  folded 
paper,  handed  to  him  by  a  voter,  who  looks  a  man  of  decided 
opinions,  while  behind  him  is  a  vacillating  individual,  evidently 
hesitating  as  to  whom  he  shall  give  his  vote  to.  A  butcher, 
in  his  white  apron,  is  fulfilling  the  preliminary  business  of 
registering  his  name  at  a  side-table,  two  clerks  are  scribbling 
away  diligently,  their  boots  shining  with  fresh  blacking,  and 
one  or  two  by-standers  make  up  a  composition  that  extends 
over  several  yards  of  the  gallery  in  which  it  hangs.  Brouellet 
gives  us  another  of  those  sad  hospital  scenes,  of  which 
there  were  so  many  last  year  —  not  an  ordinary  hos- 
pital, however,  but  the  foyer  of  the  Comedie-Francaise  dur- 
ing the  siege,  and  the  pretty  actresses  of  that  day  dressed  up 
as  ambulance  nurses.  And  to  go  on  with  the  list  of  works  to 
be  counted  by  the  square  yard  :  here  is  a  combat  of  Amazons, 
who  have  pursued  the  enemy  to  the  crest  of  a  rock  and  are 
hurling  their  adversaries  into  the  abyss  below.  I  think  the 
Woman's  Rights  Society  should  vote  a  civic  crown  to  M. 
Machelena,  who  has  such  a  high  opinion  of  feminine  thews 
and  sinews.  Chica's  Huns,  headed  by  Atlila,  remind  onei 
forcibly  of  "Buffalo  Bill"  and  his  cowboys.  Finally,  Henri 
Martin's  "  Chacun  sa  Chimere,"  which,  translated  literally, 
means  "  Each  man  his  hobby,"  is  like  nothing  I  ever  saw  b< 
fore.  It  is fin-de-silcle  art  with  a  vengeance.  The  scene 
a  sandy  waste,  and  along  this  is  passing  a  procession  of  alle- 
gorical beings,  riding  their  hobby.  No,  it  is  the  other  way, 
their  hobby  mostly  rides  them.  Here  is  the  man  of  pleasure, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  a  grinning  female,  certainly  no 
better  than  she  should  be  ;  thera_a  grim-visaged  churl,  dagger 
in  hand,  staggers  along  beneath  the  shadow  of  the  monster 
Revenge,  who  is  racking  his  brain,  while  next  to  him  walks  a 
fool,  crowned  with  the  plumage  of  a  peacock.  The  warrior 
is  the  vanguard  of  the  little  troop  ;  he  bears  in  his  hand  a 
statuette  of  Victory  and  conceals  his  nudity  with  an  olive- 
branch.  Close  behind  him  comes  a  monk,  robed  in  brown, 
with  the  mark  of  the  crucifixion  on  his  feet  and  hands  ;  and, 
soaring  above  the  heads,  Maternity — toiling  patiently  on  with 
its  little  ones  at  its  heels — an  angel  with  outstretched  wings. 

Paris,  May  1,  1891.  Parisina. 


Two  more  young  lions  have  been  born  in  the  Berlin 
Zoological  Gardens.  As  the  mother  refuses  to  nurse  them, 
they  are  suckled  by  a  big  Newfoundland. 


May 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


: 

aid    I 


CHILE'S    WHITECHAPEL. 

An  "  Argonaut  "  Correspondent  pays  a  Midnight  Visit  to  the  Baron. 

Rising  terrace  above  terrace  high  upon  the  bleak,  ravine- 
furrowed  hill-side  of  one  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  amphi- 
theatral  chain  of  hills  against  which  Valparaiso  nestles,  is  the 
compact  assemblage  of  mud-hovels  and  bamboo  rookeries, 
known  as  the  Baron,  sometimes  styled,  among  the  English 
residents,  as  the  Seven  Dials  of  Valparaiso.  Reached  by 
steep  stone  stairways  and  winding  roads — which  follow,  it  is 
said,  the  old  goat-paths — and  intersected  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets,  callejones,  and  alleys,  with  here  and  there  slender 
growths  of  foliage  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against  the 
monotonous  grimy  color  of  wall  and  hovel,  its  aspect  by  day 
is  uninteresting,  so  drowsy  and  lifeless  does  it  appear  ;  for 
only  at  the  approach  of  night  do  the  greater  part  of  its  in- 
habitants shake  off  their  lethargy  and  issue  forth  in  pursuance 
of  their  respective  vocations.  Here  dwell  some  twenty  thou- 
sand people,  among  whom  are  the  most  degraded  and  vicious 
of  the  city's  criminal  and  vagabond  classes  ;  it  is  held  in  bad 
repute  even  among  a  people  who,  as  a  rule,  do  not  concern 
themselves  much  about  morality. 

Late  one  cool,  cloudy,  though  rather  pleasant  evening  for 
the  winter  or  rainy  season,  a  friend  and  myself  alighted  from 
a  street-car  upon  the  eastern  outskirts  of  Calle-mi-poo,  and, 
carefully  picking  our  way  through  the  mud,  we  passed  the 
dingy  depot  of  the  Santiago  and  Valparaiso  Railway  and 
commenced  the  ascent  of  a  dilapidated  stone-stairway  lead- 
ing to  the  Baron.  After  a  long,  wearisome  climb,  stumbling 
over  broken  steps  and  bespattered  with  mud  and  water,  we 
breathed  a  sigh  of  relief,  as,  reaching  the  summit,  we  turned 
into  the  principal  thoroughfare  of  the  Baron,  Calle  Hoyta. 
Salones  de  Baile,  or  dance-halls — the  lowest  and  vilest  in  the 
city — lined  either  side  of  this  steep,  winding  street,  and 
through  their  open  doorways  the  glare  of  lamp-lights  pierced 
the  outer  darkness,  revealing  broad  mud-holes,  bowlders,  and 
the  outstretched  forms  of  leperos,  who,  wrapped  in  their  in- 
separable ponchos,  soundly  slept  in  drunken  slumber,  oblivi- 
ous to  the  fascinating  music  of  the  cuaca  that,  floating  from 
every  doorway,  mingled  with  the  sound  of  flying  feet,  of 
laughter,  and  the  tinkling  of  glasses. 

Elbowing  our  way  through  the  crowd  of  miserable,  foul- 
smelling  mendicants  blocking  the  entrance,  we  entered  one  of 
these  dens.  It  was  the  principal  one  of  this  locality,  its 
owner  being  an  Irishman,  who  had  patriotically  inscribed  the 
words  "  Harp  of  Erin  "  above  the  bar.  This  hall  was  long 
and  rather  wide,  with  a  rotten,  creaky  floor  and  cracked, 
smoke-stained  walls  and  ceiling.  At  the  farther  end  stood  a 
small,  dirty  bar,  behind  which  a  rough-looking  Hibernian,  the 
proprietor,  was  noisily  attending  to  the  wants  of  a  dozen 
ragged,  half-drunken  men.  Near  the  entrance  was  ranged 
several  dilapidated  tables,  which  were  crowded  with  swarthy- 
faced  gamblers,  their  tightly  compressed  lips  and  glistening 
eyes  attesting  the  intense  interest  that  the  game  of  monte  in- 
variably possesses  for  the  Spanish  nature.  Even  the  national 
sport — the  fiesta  de  toros,  or  bull-fight — pales  in  comparison. 
The  stakes  are  generally  small,  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
players,  two  or  three  paper  pesos — a  Chilean  dollar,  worth  about 
fifty  cents  in  American  money,  though  the  value  is  constantly 
fluctuating  —  being  the  usual  amount;  yet  it  would  be  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  one  attempting  to  cheat,  for  their 
puhales — long,  ugly  sheath-knives — are  unpleasantly  con- 
venient, and  the  Chileno  does  not  hesitate  in  the  least  about 
using  them.  Between  these  tables  and  the  bar  was  a  cleared 
space  for  dancing,  and  it  was  crowded  with  a  chattering, 
blasphemous  assemblage  of  ill-dressed,  bold  girls  of  the 
fallen  class  ;  slouchy  ritanas,  wrecks  of  disease  and  chica ; 
negritas,  "  beach  -  combers,"  soldiers,  released  convicts, 
thieves,  and  assassins,  and  about  a  dozen  jovial  English 
"blue-jackets  "  ashore  for  a  spree — all  in  a  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced stage  of  intoxication.  Standing  with  much  difficulty 
upon  a  backless  chair  was  an  English  sailor,  delivering  a 
rather  disconnected  and  /i-less  harangue  upon  a  variety  of 
subjects,  to  which  no  one  appeared  to  be  listening.  On  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  hall  sat  three  musicians,  lazily  puffing  at 
their  cigaritos  against  the  time  for  the  next  dance.  Their 
musical  instruments  were  the  tiple,  an  instrument  of  eight 
strings,  smaller  than  the  guitar  ;  the  mandola,  which  is  sim- 
ilar in  construction  to  the  former,  but  smaller,  and  responds 
to  the  touch  of  a  tortoise-shell  in  tones  almost  human  ;  and 
the  chucho,  a  joint  of  bamboo  containing  grains  of  corn,  that 
is  shaken  in  a  peculiar  manner,  accentuating  the  time.  This 
trio  combine  to  produce  a  style  of  music  as  sweet  as  it  is 
weird  and  strange. 

Soon  the  proprietor  gave  the  signal,  and  the  dancers,  both 
male  and  female  to  the  number  of  about  thirty,  discarding 
mantillas  and  sombreros,  assembled  in  one  group  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  hall,  each  holding  a  gaudy  handkerchief  in  the  right 
hand  ;  then,  the  musicians  taking  up  their  instruments,  the 
strains  of  the  cuaca  rose  and  swelled,  and  the  dancers  simul- 
taneously commencing  a  low,  weird  chant  in  strict  time  with 
the  snake-like  movement  of  their  limbs  and  bodies — the  dance 
had  begun.  At  first  their  motions  were  slow  and  regular,  but 
gradually  the  chant  grew  faster  and  louder  and  the  swaying 
of  arms  and  feet  quicker,  until  finally,  their  dark  faces  flushed 
and  their  fine  eyes  flashing  with  excitement,  the  chant  burst 
into  a  song,  clear,  melodious,  strong,  and,  with  mad  fluttering 
of  handkerchiefs  and  glossy  tresses  all  awry,  amid  boisterous 
laughter  and  applause,  the  dancers  abandoned  themselves  with 
all  the  ardor  of  their  fiery  Spanish  temperaments  to  the  wild, 
reckless  movements  of  the  dance — a  can-can  of  the  broadest 
kind,  such  as  is  seldom  witnessed  even  among  the  demi- 
monde of  the  Parisian  students'  balls.  Along  the  walls  the 
spectators  leaned  forward,  open-mouthed  and  eyes  dilated, 
sometimes  applauding,  but  oftener  rapt  in  admiring  silence, 
their  feet  unconsciously  beating  time  with  the  music.  With- 
out, the  beggars,  their  dark  faces  plainly  outlined  and  sil- 
houetted against  the  outer  darkness,  crowded  the  spacious 
doorway  and  high  iron-barred  window,  peering  over  each 
other's  shoulders,  jostling  and  scrambling  to  catch  sight  of 
the   mad  revelry  within  ;    while  at  the  tables  the  gamblers 


shuffled  their  cards  and  silently  played  on,  deaf  to  the  un- 
earthly din  behind  them.  The  dance  ended  only  with  the 
complete  exhaustion  of  the  dancers,  who  at  once  trouped  to 
the  bar  for  a  glass  of  cerve~a  or  of  chica,  which,  vile  and  fiery 
as  it  is,  is  as  distinctive  a  popular  drink  here  as  is  pi'sco  among 
the  Peruvians  or  mescal  with  the  Mexicans. 

Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  the  dance — while  several 
"  beach-combers  "  were  trying  to  convince  us  as  to  the  validity 
of  their  claims  upon  our  sympathies  and  pocket-books  and 
some  mendicants  were  exhibiting  their  sores — the  crowd  at 
the  door  parted,  and  a  ragged,  rather  intelligent-looking  young 
Chileno  entered,  carrying  in  one  hand  a  bandolia  and  leading 
with  the  other  a  little,  shrinking,  dark-faced  girl,  whom  we 
afterward  discovered  to  be  totally  blind.  They  were  musicians, 
and  eked  out  a  poor  living  by  singing  and  playing  in  dance- 
halls.  Taking  a  position  in  a  corner,  the  musician,  adjusting 
his  instrument,  began  a  low,  melodious  air,  and  the  little  one, 
holding  tight  to  his  coat,  commenced  singing  a  quaint  Spanish 
song,  lifting  up  a  voice  remarkably  clear  and  sweet  for  a  child, 
that  thrilled  through  the  crowded  hall  like  the  notes  of  a  bird, 
touching  even  what  little  there  was  of  good  in  the  natures  of  the 
hardened,  careless  wretches  around  ;  the  noisy  chattering  and 
cursing  ceased,  and  the  drunken  revelers  gathered  about  the 
pair  in  silence.  A  sad  little  object  she  was  in  her  thin,  tat- 
tered dress  and  bare,  red  feet  ;  clinging  close  to  her  com- 
panion, with  a  timid,  deprecating  air,  her  black  hair  tossed 
carelessly  around  the  thin,  babyish  face,  and  her  sightless  eyes 
moving  fearfully  from  the  floor  to  the  dark,  intent  faces 
pressed  close  around,  only  to  be  cast  hastily  down  again. 
When  the  song  was  finished,  she  sang  again  and  again,  much 
to  the  delight  of  her  charmed  audience,  who  freely  contributed 
what  little  they  could  spare  before  the  pair  took  their  depart- 
ure. 

At  a  late  hour,  after  securing  the  services  of  an  alguacil 
(policeman),  we  left  the  hall  and  wended  our  way  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  huts  and  hovels  far  up  the  hill — an  intricate  laby- 
rinth of  streets  and  alleys,  creeping  upward  in  dirty  curves, 
and  crossing  and  recrossing  in  a  bewildering  manner,  bad 
enough  by  day,  but  diabolical  at  night,  and  dangerous  to  the 
stranger,  filled  as  they  are  with  ruts  and  muddy  pools,  with  here 
and  there  the  recumbent  forms  of  numerous  leperos,  sweetly 
sleeping  amid  the  heaps  of  garbage  and  refuse — hovels  low, 
straw-thatched,  and  reeking  with  filth,  from  whose  broken 
windows  issued  a  sickening  stench  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  matter,  mingled  with  the  noise  of  cursing  and  fight- 
ing, walled  compactly  either  side.  Rough,  ragged  men,  with 
sombreros  drawn  low  over  their  eyes,  darted  from  unknown 
places  and  thrust  their  wicked  eyes  close  into  our  faces,  mut- 
tering fierce  Spanish  oaths,  only  to  slink  back  and  disappear 
at  the  stem  command  of  our  escort.  Sleeping  mendicants, 
over  whom  we  had  stumbled  in  the  darkness,  awoke,  and, 
seeing  us  in  the  light  of  the  moon  just  breaking  from  a  cloud, 
clutched  at  our  garments,  imploring  for  alms  in  the  name  of 
the  Holy  Mother.  Little  children,  almost  naked,  asleep  upon 
ill-smelling  heaps,  roused  themselves  at  the  whispered  word 
"  Gringos  "  to  stare  drowsily  at  us,  and  then,  sinking  back, 
were  speedily  wrapped  in  slumber  again.  At  almost  every 
step,  vicious  curs  bounded  up  and  slunk  away  snapping  and 
growling,  and  now  and  then  we  encountered  half-starved 
burros,  moving  slowly  among  foul  heaps  washed  against  the 
walls,  searching  for  food. 

Reaching  at  length  the  bank  of  a  deep  aqueaba,  or  ravine, 
we  halted  before  the  low  doorway  of  one  of  the  many  mean 
hovels  perched  upon  its  brink  ;  peering  through  the  one  sol- 
itary window,  we  could  barely  distinguish  the  light  of  a 
candle  feebly  shining,  which  was  the  only  visible  sign  of  life 
within  ;  and  then,  following  the  example  of  our  conductor, 
we  entered  without  further  ceremony.  Seated  at  a  small 
three-legged  table,  pushed  against  the  rear  wall  for  support, 
were  two  evil-looking  men  gambling  by  the  poor  light  of  a 
tallow-candle,  turning  every  few  minutes  to  seek  inspiration 
from  a  black  bottle  standing  near.  They  looked  up  and 
scowled  at  our  abrupt  entrance  ;  but,  after  exchanging  a  few 
words  with  our  guide,  were  soon  absorbed  in  their  game 
again.  This  room — the  only  one  the  hovel  contained — was 
small,  with  an  earthen  floor  worn  smooth  and  hard  by  con- 
stant use,  and  was  furnished  simply — the  table,  before  men- 
tioned, and  three  or  four  broken  chairs,  with  the  crucifix  and 
cheap  prints  of  Biblical  scenes  hanging  upon  the  cracked 
walls,  being  about  all.  Near  by  stood  a  small  iron  kettle 
half-filled  with  charcoal — their  "  cook-stove  " — around  which 
were  heaped  the  cooking  utensils,  very  simple  and  almost 
primitive  in  pattern  and  in  a  dilapidated  state.  Through  the 
holes  in  the  straw  roof  the  moon  occasionally  shone,  reveal- 
ing a  score  or  so  of  dirt-begrimed  wretches,  males  and 
females  of  all  ages,  sleeping  upon  filthy  pallets  of  straw  and 
old  clothes,  packed  closely,  like  swine  in  a  sty,  for  sake  of  the 
warmth  their  vermin-covered  ponchos  and  rags  could  not  give 
them,  their  pinched,  haggard  faces,  upon  which  their  dark, 
coarse  hair  lay  neglectedly,  looking  pale  and  death-like  in  the 
moonlight. 

This  was  the  home  of  three  families,  and  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  hundreds  of  other  habitations  around.  How  do  they 
live?  Well,  as  a  rule,  that  depends  upon  their  success  in 
stealing  and  begging.  I  am  not  now  referring  to  the  peons 
or  laboring-class  of  this  community — who,  by  the  way,  are 
not  very  numerous — as  they  live  somewhat  better  than  these, 
not  only  as  regards  food,  but  also  in  the  interior  arrangements 
of  their  dwellings.  In  the  main,  however,  rice,  cocoa,  chicha 
(dog-skin),  boiled  sea-weed,  a  little  meat,  coarse  bread,  and 
the  leavings  of  hotels  and  cafes,  form  the  principal  fare. 
Nearly  every  article  of  food  is  seasoned  with  chile  Colorado, 
or  red  pepper,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  be  unpalatable  to  any 
one  except  a  native. 

During  our  further  rambles  we  passed  in  the  street  a  large 
group  of  tattered  niiios,  or  children,  huddled  together  with 
dogs  upon  heaps  of^ilth,  sleeping  soundly  in  spite  of  the 
chilly  night  air.  These  were  a  few  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
homeless  little  ones  to  be  seen  everywhere  in  the  Baron. 
There  is  a  Home  for  Abandoned  Children  in  Santiago,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Sisterhood,  where  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  homeless  children  are  sheltered,  while 
in  Valparaiso,  a  city  of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand 


souls,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  at  least  one  thousand  two 
hundred  uncared  for  niiios.  The  Baron  overflows  with  them, 
poor  little  waifs  of  the  gutter,  living  and  sleeping  in  the  dirty 
streets  and  alleys  among  the  dogs,  picking  from  the  same 
bone  and  fighting  fiercely  with  the  curs  for  possession  of 
choice  bits  fallen  from  some  passing  scavenger's-cart.  Wild, 
ragged,  hungry  little  imps  they  are,  haunting  saloons  and 
stealing  at  every  opportunity.  From  the  toddler  of  five  to 
the  prematurely  old  lad  of  thirteen  they  have  that  distrust  of 
any  one  not  of  their  ilk  which  is  born  of  an  experience  fruitful 
principally  of  exposure,  cruelty,  and  starvation.  Some  of 
these  children  are  undoubtedly  of  half-breed  origin,  but  by 
far  the  greater  portion  reveal  unmistakable  traces  of  pure 
Castilian  birth.  After  reaching  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen 
years,  the  boys  generally  develop  into  ruanos  or  leperos,  and 
the  girls  swell  the  already  extremely  numerous  fallen  class. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Baron — generally  called  rotos,  that 
is,  descendants  of  mestizos,  or  half-breeds — comprise  nearly 
all  the  lower  classes  of  Valparaiso.  All  speak  Spanish,  and 
they  have  lost  almost  all  tradition  of  their  Indian  ancestry. 
Traces,  however,  of  their  simple  progenitors  are  distinguish- 
able in  their  melodies,  which  are  ofttimes  plaintive,  almost 
sad,  reminding  one  forcibly  sometimes  of  the  old  plantation 
melodies  of  the  South.  "  Unstable  as  water,"  impulsive,  they 
possess  no  morals  whatever  ;  cruel  and  cowardly  by  nature, 
filthy  in  habits  and  speech,  ignorant  and  superstitious  to  the 
last  degree — they  have  hardly  the  slightest  conception  of  what 
is  right  or  wrong.  From  dance-halls  and  scenes  of  debauch- 
ery they  rush  to  mass  in  the  cathedrals  near,  and  murmur 
their  Ave  Marias  with  saintly  humility.  The  devoutest  of 
Catholics,  they  are  the  willing  slaves  ot  the  native  priests, 
who  notice  them  only  to  obtain  what  little  money  they  may 
possess  by  various  underhand  methods  ;  the  fossilized  saint 
fraud,  practiced  so  extensively  during  the  middle  ages,  being 
the  most  prominent.  The  few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are 
due  to  the  commendable  labors  of  the  Presbyterian  mission- 
aries, under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Trumbull.  The  women  of 
this  locality  are  sometimes  known  as  "  Las  Corroscas,"  so 
called  from  a  straw  hat  once  worn,  but  which  was  super- 
ceded some  years  ago  by  the  mantilla,  or  rather  an  apology 
for  one,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  to  see  La  Corrosca,  with 
bare  feet,  bare  arms,  and  bare  bust,  unabashed  by  such  lavish 
display  of  her  personal  charms,  selling  chicha  and  fruit  in  the 
market-places.  Her  male  companion  is  called  tuano — a  lazy, 
dissolute  fellow  who  lives  upon  her  earnings.  Las  Corroscas, 
like  all  Spanish-Indian  women,  have,  as  a  rule,  good  figures 
and  rather  pretty  features  of  a  swarthy  hue,  though  I  have 
frequently  seen  young  women  of  the  Baron  whose  skins  were 
as  fair  and  faces  as  lovely  as  those  of  any  Fifth  Avenue  belle. 
Marriage  among  these  people  formerly  was  very  infrequent, 
principally  because  of  the  high  charges  of  the  priests  ;  but 
since  the  passage  of  the  Civil  Marriage  Act,  which  the  priest 
or  clerical  party  fiercely  opposed,  marriages  are  of  almost 
daily  occurrence. 

A  singular  custom  of  theirs  is  the  hanging  of  a  red  light 
above  the  door,  which  signifies  the  presence  of  a  corpse 
awaiting  burial  within.  It  is  thus  hung  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  drivers  of  cafeteras,  or  dead-wagons,  while  upon 
their  nightly  rounds.  Valparaiso's  "  Potter's  Field  "  is  located 
far  beyond  the  city's  limits,  upon  the  sea-beach  at  the  base  of 
several  cliffs,  which  are  filled  with  caves,  into  which  the  bodies, 
covered  merely  with  their  filthy  rags,  are  thrown  indiscrim- 
inately, and  allowed  to  rot  until  the  cavities  become  full,  and 
then  only  are  they  sealed  up. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  sickness  and  death  in  the  Baron 
are  of  comparatively  infrequent  occurrence.  Medical  author- 
ities, accounting  for  this,  cite,  among  other  causes,  the  strong 
sea-breeze  constantly  blowing  inland  and  Humboldt's  ant- 
arctic current  of  air,  which  sweeps  northward  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Small-pox  was  the  only  epidemic  known 
here  until  the  advent  of  cholera  a  few  years  ago.  Vet  the  lat- 
ter caused  but  few  deaths,  a  fact  which  is  wonderful  when  we 
consider  the  squalor  and  filth  in  which  these  people  live  and 
the  disgraceful  system  of  sewerage  and  the  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  vogue,  a  condition  of  affairs  due,  according  to 
the  Chilean  Times,  to  the  rulers  of  Chile — "  lawyers,  who 
have  studied  the  laws  of  man  rather  than  those  of  the  Cre- 
ator." Albert  Claypool  White. 

Valparaiso,  Chile. 


One  of  the  great  employers  of  black  labor,  descendant  of  a 
great  slave-holding  ancestry,  gives  it  as  his  judgment  that, 
"  taken  by  and  large,"  the  negroes  are  deteriorating.  Good 
workers  cultivate  eight  acres  of  cotton  and  corn  where  they 
used  to  cultivate  twelve  acres.  The  fact  that  they  are  no 
longer  taken  care  of  explains  much  of  what  is  befalling  them. 
"  They  don't  have  the  clothes  or  food  or  supervision  they  used 
to  have.  They  used  to  be  kept  in  o'  nights,  and  since  they 
have  been  free  they  have  proved  absolutely  unable  to  stay 
home  after  dark."  In  Charleston,  S.  C,  where  the  population 
is  about  equally  divided  between  whites  and  blacks,  there  are 
two  deaths  of  blacks  to  one  among  the  whites. 


Some  of  Frank  Stockton's  friends  say  that  he  really  re- 
gards the  odd  coast-defense  scheme  described  in  his  story, 
41  The  Great  War  Syndicate,"  as  having  elements  of  prac- 
ticability. It  will  be  recalled  that,  according  to  the  story,  the 
ships  of  the  enemy  were  disabled  by  great  crab-like  sub- 
marine contrivances,  that  clutched  the  propeller-wheels  of  the 
war-vessels  and  kept  the  ships  at  a  standstill,  while  a  dyna- 
mite-cruiser did  the  rest.  Stockton  thinks  the  crab  idea  fine 
and  urges  its  practicability. 


Under  the  directions  of  the  German  ministry  of  worship 
and  education,  the  famous  Croy  tapestry  of  Greitswald  LTni- 
versity  has  been  sent  to  Berlin  to  be  mended.  This  tapestry, 
which  pictures  in  life-size  figures  the  grand  ducal  families  of 
Saxony  and  Pomerania  at  the  feet  of  Luther,  was  given  to 
the  university  in  1680  by  the  Duke  of  Croy.  Every  ten 
years  the  tapestry  is  exposed,  and  a  great  festival  is  held  in 
honor  of  the  occasion.  All  the  rest  of  the  time  it  is  secluded 
from  sight. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
A  book  of  essays,  "Excursions  in  Art  and  Let- 
ters," by  W.  W.  Story,  has  just  been  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  who  announce  also  the 
"Life  of  Charles  G.  Finney,  President  of  Oberlin 
College,"  by  Professor  George  Frederick  Wright,  of 
Oberlin,  in  the  series  of  American  Religious  Lead- 
ers. Mr.  John  Fiske  has  supplemented  the  papers 
on  the  American  Revolution  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Atlantic  recently,  and  the  same  house  wiU 
publish  them  very  soon  in  two  volumes. 

Walter  Besant  has  hastened  to  deny  a  report  that 
he  is  about  to  start  a  company  for  the  publishing  of 
English  books  in  New  York. 

Allen  Thorndike  Rice  left  the  North  American 
Review  to  General  Lloyd  S.  Bryce.  The  absolute 
property  which  such  a  legacy  transfers  can  not  be 
considered  to  amount  to  more  than  its  good-will. 
The  advertising  contracts  in  such  cases  generally 
do  not  amount  to  very  much  more  than  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  entail ;  and  without  the  actual 
management  of  some  man  of  experience,  the  prop- 
erty in  a  periodical  is  rather  an  elephant  on  the 
hands  of  the  legatee. — New  York  Sun. 

Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin,  who  translated  Imbert 
de  Saint-Amand's  "Marie  Louise,"  has  been  fatu- 
ous enough  to  translate  into  English  meter  certain 
verses  quoted  in  it  from  Victor  Hugo.  The  result 
is  carnage. 

Mrs.  Campbell  Praed  has  written  a  work  of  in- 
tense interest,  entitled  "The  Soul  of  Countess 
Adrian,"  in  which  she  has  depicted,  in  the  most 
fascinating  manner,  the  transplanting,  or  rather  the 
transportation,  of  the  soul  of  a  strong,  passionate, 
vigorous  woman  into  the  body  of  a  young,  spirituelle, 
and  somewhat  religious  girl.  It  will  be  published 
by  the  United  States  Book  Company. 

A  great  number  of  curious  customs  are  included 
in  a  remarkably  readable  essay  on  "  Survivals  from 
Marriage  by  Capture,"  which  Lieutenant-Colonel 
A.  B.  Ellis  will  contribute  to  the  June  Popular 
Science  Monthly. 

Among  the  volumes  of  short  stories  published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  for  summer  reading,  are 
"  Fourteen  to  One,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps,  in- 
cluding "The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs"  ;  "  Balaam 
and  His  Master,  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Joel  Chandler 
Harris  ;  and  "  Otto  the  Knight,  and  Other  Stories," 
by  Octave  Thanet. 

The  New  York  Herald  has  made  this  distressing 
discovery  :  "  By  some  strange  fatality,  the  great 
mass  of  modern  salacious  literature  is  from  feminine 
pens,  many  of  the  writers  being  apparently  decent, 
except  when  confiding  their  imaginings  to  paper." 

Charles  L.  Webster,  the  well-known  New  York 
publisher,  died  at  his  home  in  Fredonia  on  April 
26th.  Mr.  Webster  was  the  first  American  to  be 
knighted  by  a  Pope.  On  account  of  his  labors  upon 
the  "  Life  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.,"  which  he  published 
here  and  in  Europe,  Pope  Leo  bestowed  upon  him 
the  Order  of  Pius  in  1887.  Mr.  Webster  published 
the  "  Life  of  General  Grant,"  Stedraan's  "Library 
of  American  Literature,"  and  many  other  valuable 
and  important  works.  He  was  the  partner  of  "  Mark 
Twain,"  whose  niece  he  married. 

The  odd  title,  "  Our  Grandfathers  Died  too 
Young,"  will  doubtless  call  much  attention  to  Mrs. 
H.  M.  Plunkett's  article  in  the  forthcoming  (June) 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  essay  describes  the 
progress  in  sanitation,  which  has  doubled  the  aver- 
age length  of  life  in  civilized  countries  within  a  few 
hundred  years. 

F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  fine  picture  of  the  Virginia 
.  gentleman  of  a  passing  gentleman,  "  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville,"  has  been  published  in  book-form  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mrs.  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  in  reviewing 
George  Meredith's  novel,  "One  of  Our  Conquer- 
ors," in  the  Boston  Herald,  hints  that  the  story  was 
suggested  by  the  marriage  of  the  Baroness  Burdett- 
Coutts  to  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who  was  her  junior  by 
thirty-three  years. 

These  are  fine  days  for  the  Kiplings.  Papa  Kip- 
ling has  written  a  book  about  Indian  beasts  ;  and 
now  comes  the  announcement  of  a  novel  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Kipling,  the  sister  of  Rudyard.  "The 
Heart  of  a  Maid"  is  the  title  of  the  book,  which  will 
be  published  shortly  by  the  United  States  Book 
Company. 

New  Publications. 

Two  religious  discourses  by  Henry  Drummond, 
entitled  "First!  A  Talk  with  Boys"  and  "The 
Chasged  Life,"  have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by 
James  Pott  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

"  Pebbles  from  the  Path  of  a  Pilgrim  "  is  a  series 
of  sketches  by  Mrs.  H.  B.  Hastings,  recounting  her 
experiences  in  her  life-work  of  spreading  the  gospel. 
Published  by  H.  L.  Hastings,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Confessions  of  a  Nun,"  by  Sister  Agatha, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  remark  made  by  a  nun 
to  a  pr^st  (page  25),  "  Unhand  me,  white-livered 
coward  1  "  she  shouted,  etc.     Published  by  Jordan 


Brothers,   Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Tinkletop's  Crime  and  Other  Stories,"  by  George 
R.  Sims,  contains  nineteen  machine-made  tales  em- 
bodying the  Engh'sh  concept  of  the  humorous. 
Published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Duchess"  has  written  half-a-dozen  short 
stories  which  have  been  collected  into  one  volume, 
entitled  "A  Little  Irish  Girl,"  and  issued  in  the 
Series  of  Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"A  Biography  of  Dio  Lewis,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,"  the 
temperance  reformer  and  advocate  of  common- 
sense  rules  for  the  preservation  of  the  health,  has 
been  prepared  by  Mary  F.  Eastman,  with  the  co- 
operation of  Mrs.  Dio  Lewis.  Published  by  Fowler 
&  Wells,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

J.  L.  M.  Curry,  LL.  D.,  author  of  a  "  Constitu- 
tional History  of  Spain,"  has  written  a  new  "  Life  of 
William  Ewart  Gladstone,"  which  derives  its  chief 
value  from  the  fact  that  it  continues  the  biography 
of  the  ' '  Grand  Old  Man  "  from  the  point  where  it  was 
left  by  G.  B.  Smith's  "  Life  "  in  1883.  Published  by 
B.  F.Johnson  &  Co.,  Richmond;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"The  Washington  Cook-Book"  contains  a  num- 
ber of  practical  recipes — some  of  them  printed  in 
fac-simile — in  favor  with  the  wives  of  prominent 
soldiers  and  statesmen  dining  at  the  national  capital, 
together  with  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bailey's  "  celebrated  rec- 
ipes for  the  chafing-dish  and  blazer."  Published 
by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

J.  R.  Thursfield  has  written  a  brief  but  admirable 
life  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  which  is  issued  as  the  con- 
cluding volume  of  the  Macmillan's  series  of  Twelve 
English  Statesmen.  It  is  a  well-considered  and  in- 
teresting biography,  and  presents  a  good  picture  of 
England's  political  affairs  in  the  first  half  of  the  pres- 
ent century.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"Comprehensive  Physical  Culture,"  by  Mabel 
Jenness,  considers  the  various  forms  of  physical  ex- 
ercise, the  hygiene  of  the  skin,  baths,  etc.,  and  then 
gives  careful  directions  for  various  exercises  which 
will  give  suppleness,  strength,  and  form  to  the  vari- 
ous muscles  and  combine  them  to  make  the  body 
beautiful  and  graceful.  The  latter  part  of  the  book 
contains  a  number  of  explanatory  diagrams.  Pub- 
lished by  Charles  T.  Dillingham,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  latest  and  best  edition  of  Ctesar's  "Gallic 
War"  is  that  prepared  by  William  Rainey  Harper 
and  Herbert  Cushing  Tolman.  It  contains  a  life  of 
Caesar,  a  description  of  Gaul,  an  article  on  the 
Roman  art  of  war,  and  various  devices  to  render  the 
study  of  Latin  easy.  In  addition  to  the  usual  vocab- 
ulary, one  is  given  which  contains  the  words  used  in 
book  eight,  written  by  Hirtius.  Published  by  the 
American  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.20. 

Recent  English  novels  reprinted  in  Lovell's  Inter- 
national Series  are  :  "  Brooke's  Daughter,"  by  Ade- 
line Sergeant;  "The  Risen  Dead,"  by  Florence 
Marryat  ;  ' '  The  Roll  of  Honor,"  by  Annie  Thomas ; 
and  "  A  Baffling  Quest,"  by  Richard  Dowling  ;  and 
in  Lovell's  Westminster  Series,  "The  Canadian 
Senator,"  by  Christopher  Oakes.  Published  by  the 
United  States  Book  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. ;  price,  for  the  first  four, 
50  cents  each,  for  the  last,  25  cents. 

"Trials  of  a  Staff  Officer,"  by  Captain  Charles 
King,  is  a  collection  of  sketches  of  military  life,  from 
the  experiences  of  a  cadet  to  the  more  mature  ad- 
ventures of  an  ordnance  officer,  and  in  camp,  sham 
battle,  and  elsewhere.  These  sketches  are  not  all 
new,  but  they  are  all  fresh  and  entertaining.  An- 
other book,  this  time  simply  edited  by  Captain  King, 
is  "  By  Land  and  Sea,"  in  which  there  are  ten  tales 
of  military  and  naval  life.  Published  by  L.  R. 
Hammersley  &  Co.,  Philadelphia;  for  sale  by  C. 
Beach  ;  price,  $1.00  and  50  cents,  respectively. 

The  fourteenth  volume  of  "  Alden's  Cyclopedia 
of  Universal  Literature "  has  been  issued.  The 
pian  of  the  work  is  to  give  a  brief  biography  of  all 
the  prominent  writers  of  all  times  and  countries, 
following  each  with  typical  extracts  from  their  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  present  volume  opens 
with  Benson  J.  Lossing  and  concludes  with  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Among  the  entries  we  find  Lowell, 
Lucretius,  Luther,  Anna  Charlotte  Lynch  (the 
Mme.  Botta  who  died  last  month),  Macaulay, 
Frances  -L.  Mace,  Machiavelli,  W.  H,  Mallock, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Cotton  Mather,  Brander  Mat- 
thews, Mary  G.  McClelland,  Melancthon,  Merime'e, 
Michael  Angelo,  and  Thomas  Middleton.  Pub- 
lished and  for  sale  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 

W.  M.  Griswold,  that  most  industrious  and  intel- 
ligent compiler  and  maker  of  indexes,  has  supple- 
mented  his  list  of  novels  dealing  with  American 
country  life  by  "  A  Descriptive  List  of  Novels  and 
Tales  dealing  with  American  City  Life."  The  plan 
of  the  work  is  to  arrange  such  novels  alphabetically, 
giving  the  name  of  author  and  publisher  and  date  of 
publication,    and    following    each    entry    with    an 


abridged  "  notice"  of  the  book.  Mr.  Griswold,  by 
the  way,  does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  "  The  Bread- 
winners "  to  John  Hay.  The  selections  are  made 
with  excellent  taste,  excluding  sensational  and  trashy 
novels,  and  yet  covering  the  various  phases  of  Amer- 
ican city  life.  Published  and  for  sale  by  William 
M.  Griswold,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Railway  Problem,"  by  A.  B.  Stickney,  is  a 
well-considered  and  able  discussion  of  an  important 
question.  Mr.  Stickney  is  himself  a  railroad  man, 
a  manager  and  owner  of  railways,  but  he  is  little  in- 
fluenced by  that  fact  in  his  presentation  of  existing 
conditions  and  his  outline  of  the  course  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  future.  His  knowledge  of  the  subject 
is  wide  and  full,  and  the  breadth  of  his  scope  may 
be  judged  from  a  few  of  the  chapter-heads  as  "  Era 
of  Construction,"  "  Methods  of  Railway  Manage- 
ment," "  Effects  of  Discrimination,"  "Competition," 
"Fairness  of  Legal  Rates,"  "The  Interstate  Com- 
merce Act,"  "Railways  are  Agents  of  the  State," 
"  Watered  Stocks,"  and  "  State  or  Nation."  In  an 
appendix,  Mr.  Stickney  presents  some  statistics 
clearly  and  forcibly.  Published  by  the  D.  D.  Mer- 
rill Company,  St.  Paul  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
pritfe,  $2.50. 

"Four  Years  in  Rebel  Capitals,"  by  T.  C.  de 
Leon,  is  an  account  of  scenes  in  Confederate  cities 
during  the  war,  written  by  a  Southerner.  He  was 
in  Washington  in  the  last  few  days  that  preceded 
the  war,  but  he  started  South  and  had  reached 
Montgomery  by  the  time  the  first  gun  was  fired  on 
Fort  Sumter.  He  saw  Davis  and  his  cabinet  in 
those  first  days,  he  enjoyed  a  steamboat  race  on  the 
Alabama  River  while  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans, 
and,  after  returning  to  Richmond,  he  spent  four 
years  in  Southern  cities  and  in  the  field.  Though  his 
book  does  not  throw  much  new  light  on  history  or  the 
great  characters  of  the  rebellion,  Mr.  de  Leon  pre- 
sents a  vivid  picture  of  the  social  side  of  life  among 
the  Confederates  and  their  families,  and  so  enter- 
tainingly that  one  does  not  like  to  lay  the  book  down 
before  it  is  finished.  Published  by  the  Gossip 
Printing  Company.  Mobile  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

The  initial  volume  of  a  new  series  of  biographies, 
entitled  Leaders  in  Science  and  intended  for  young 
readers  and  those  who  want  a  brief  outline  of  large 
biographies  and  voluminous  scientific  works,  is 
"Charles  Darwin  :  His  Life  and  Work,"  by  Charles 
Frederick  Holder.  A  large  portion  of  the  space  is 
devoted  to  Darwin's  work  on  the  Beagle  on  her  voy- 
age around  the  world.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
man  and  did  not  have  to  endure  the  hardships 
against  which  most  scientists  have  struggled  ;  and 
his  five  years  as  naturalist  on  the  Beagle  expedition 
made  a  splendid  training  for  his  life-work.  Mr. 
Holder  does  not  discuss  "  the  Darwinian  theory"  at 
any  great  length,  nor  summarize  the  objections  made 
by  Weisman  and  others,  but  his  book  will  arouse  a 
curiosity  in  the  reader  that  should  lead  to  further 
study  of  the  subject.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  J.  Dewing  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.50, 

"  Marie  Louise,  the  Island  of  Elba,  and  the  Hun- 
dred Days  "  is  the  latest  of  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's 
series  of  books  on  the  Famous  Women  of  the 
French  Court,  though  in  the  translations  we  have 
yet  to  revert  to  two  volumes  on  Marie  Antoinette. 
In  this  fourth  volume  on  Marie  Louise,  we  see  that 
weak  young  woman,  whose  marriage  to  Napoleon 
was  a  state  affair  into  which  love  did  not  enter, 
alienated  from  the  husband,  for  whom  she  had  at  least 
respect,  through  the  vicious  craft  of  Austrian  states- 
men, and  Napoleon's  career  is  followed  in  its  fall, 
from  the  Island  of  Elba,  whence  it  flared  up  bravely 
for  the  Hundred  Days,  to  the  debarkation  at  St. 
Helena.  M.  de  Saint-Amand  is  none  too  lenient  with 
Marie  Louise  in  her  unfaithfulness  with  Count 
Niepperg,  but  the  reader  who  considers  her  sim- 
plicity of  character  and  her  isolation  amid  the 
machinations  of  the  Austrians  will  find  some  cause 
for  palliation  '  of  her  weakness.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  Our  Italy  "  is  the  title  of  a  handsome  book  which 
contains  Charles  Dudley  Warner's  magazine  articles 
on  Southern  California.  He  gives  an  account  of  the 
climate,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  beauty  of  the  land- 
scapes, and  the  general  characteristics  of  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  State  that  quite  put  Italy  in  the 
shade  as  an  earthly  paradise,  and  his  account  is 
made  impressive  by  his  scrupulous  statement  of  the 
country's  few  drawbacks.  Mr.  Warner  looks  on  the 
natural  and  developed  attractions  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia with  the  cold  eye  of  a  stranger,  but  no  native 
could  find  fault  with  the  picture  he  draws  in  point  of 
warmth  or  enthusiasm.  He  discourses  of  our  balmy 
and  equable  climate  in  a  way  that  should  bring  in- 
valids here  by  the  train-load,  and  his  mention  of 
specific  cases  of  large  returns  from  a  comparatively 
small  investment  of  labor  and  capital — both  of  which 
he  declares  are  essential — will  inspire  many  with  a 
desire  to  migrate  to  our  shores.  The  book  is  copi- 
ously illustrated,  many  of  the  pictures  being  taken 
from  photographs.  Published  by  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $2.50. 

Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate. 

A    NERVE-POOD    AND   TONIC. 

The  most  effective  yet  discovered. 


Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.'s 

NEW  BOOKS. 


The  American  Revolu- 
tion. 

By  John  Fiske.  With  Plans  of  Bat- 
tles, and  a  new  Steel  Portrait  of  Washington 
from  a  miniature  never  before  reproduced. 
2  vols,  crown  8vo,  $4.00. 

Readers  of  American  history  are  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  causes  and 
course  of  the  Revolution  in  Mr.  Fiske's  wonderfully 
luminous  narrative. 

Fourteen  to  One. 

A  book  of  remarkably  good  Short 
Stories,  including  "Jack  the  Fisherman  "  and 
"  The  Madonna  of  the  Tubs."  By  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

Colonel  Carter  of  Car- 
tersville. 

By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith.  With  Illus- 
trations.    i6mo,  $1.25. 

Colonel  Carter  is  a  fine  specimen  of  one  type  of 
the  Virginia  gentleman  of  the  passing  generation. 
He  is  exquisitely  courteous,  recklessly  hospitable, 
with  a  vivid  financial  imagination.  The  delightful 
story  is  admirahly  told  and  illustrated. 

Balaam  and  His  Mas- 
ter, and  other  Stories. 

By  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  author 
of  "Nights  with  Uncle  Remus,"  "Mingo, 
and  Other  Sketches."    $1.25. 

Otto    the    Knight,   and 
other  Stories. 

By  Octave  Thanet,  author  of  "  Knit- 
ters in  the  Sun,"  etc.     i6mo,  $1.25. 

"  The  gifts  of  Octave  Thanet  are  among  the 
greatest  which  the  story-teller  can  possess." — R. 
H.  Stoddard. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.  Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt 0/ price  by  the  Publishers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


THE  ADVENTURE  SERIES— 6  VOLS.  AT  $  1 .25 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  Great  Berlin  Marriage  Bureau,  which  has 
amifications  all  over  the  world,  has,  in  the  last 
leven  years,  received  19,959  propositions  from  all 
ivilized  countries.  In  12,706  cases,  husbands  were 
.esired  ;  in  7,253,  wives  ;  4,916  women  and  5,104 
ien  communicated  directly  with  the  main  office  ; 
he  rest  made  known  their  wants  through  agencies, 
"he  youngest  woman  who  asked  for  a  man  was  16 
ears  and  four  months  old  ;  the  eldest,  72.  The 
orresponding  ages  of  male  applicants  were  i8>™ 
md  79.  The  average  age  of  the  women  was  26^  ; 
f  the  men,  29^.  Matches  were  brought  about  for 
,399  women  applicants  and  5,417  men.  The  aver- 
ge  fortune  of  the  men  was  $3,750  ;  of  the  women, 
4,700.  The  smallest  purse  offered  by  a  woman  ip- 
llicant  was  $75.  It  was  the  whole  fortune  of  a  girl 
If  21  years.  The  largest  fortune  of  a  woman  ap- 
;licant  was  $500,000.  The  properties  of  the  men  in 
learch  of  wives  varied  between  $375  and  $150,000. 
'here  were  5x6  women  and  307  men  who  communi- 
ated  with  the  bureau  who  had  apparent  physical 
eformities.  There  were  2,311  men  and  1,409  women 
'ho  had  been  married  ;  1,129  men  wished  second 
ives  to  care  for  their  first  wives'  children.  The 
ccupations  of  the  men  were  :  Tradesmen,  5,002  ; 
lembers  of  learned  professions  and  artists,  706  ; 
,nny  officers,  93  ;  state  officials,  809.  The  rest  of 
te  candidates  did  not  name  their  occupations.  Of 
ie  women,  1,503  had  their  own  business  estab- 
shments.     From  the  time  of  the  offer  of  marriage 

the  date  of  the  engagement,  the  average  inter- 
il  was  forty-one  days.  In  219  cases,  the  marriage 
suited  in  a  speedy  divorce,  and  106  of  the  men 
id  143  of  the  women  ran  away  without  waiting 
■r  a  legal  separation.  In  391  cases  the  bureau  was 
rought  into  court  in  consequence  of  misunderstand- 
gs  as  to  the  dowries.  These  statistics  comprise 
mut  one-half  of  the  business  of  Berlin  in  the  nego- 
ition  of  marriages  through  agencies.  A  dozen 
nail  concerns  devote  themselves  to  the  bringing  to- 
;ther  of  matrimonially  inclined  men  and  women, 
ostly  of  the  poorer  and  lower  classes.  Till  recently, 
oreover,  the  big  concert  hall  in  the  Leipziger 
:rasse  gave  every  Thursday  evening  a  matrimonial 
racert  to  which  all  mammas  with  eligible  daughters 
ere  specially  invited.  On  these  evenings  all  the 
bles  in  the  first  story  of  the  great  house  were  oc- 
ipied  with  family  parties  whose  plump  and  simper- 
g  daughters  crochetted  or  knitted  industriously 
roughout  the  entertainment,  so  as  to  show  the 
igible  young  Berliners  present  how  capable  they 
ould  be  at  housekeeping.  In  this  musical  marriage 
ireau,  middle-class  German  girls  went  off  like  hot 
ikes  ;  but  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  calculate 
ie  average  number  of  engagements  per  evening,  as 
e  whole  institution  was  merely  an  advertising  ap- 
:ndage  of  a  great  musical  resort.  It  is  certain, 
>wever,  that  an  astonishingly  large  percentage  of 
e  houses  in  Berlin  and  its  immediate  vicinity  owe 
eir  existence  to  the  interposition  of  the  numerous 
atrimonial  bureaus  there. 


The  figures  most  interesting  to  foreigners,  especi- 

ly  to  Americans,  have  unfortunately  been  omitted 

>m   the  statement   of   the   Great   Berlin    Bureau. 

?ery  boarding-house  keeper  knows,  and  most  of 

em  acknowledge  it,  that  speculation  in  English- 

eaking  women  is  the  most  considerable  feeder  of 

im'age  agencies  at  the  German  capital.      "Auf 

nerikanerinnen  wird  besonders  speculirt"  is  the 

miliar  phrase  which  greets  every  inquirer  into  this 

anch  of  the   business.      American  women  travel 

jch  alone  in  Germany,  and  not  a  few  of  them  live, 

thout  the  immediate  protection  of  family  or  chap- 

Dns,  in  the  large  city  boarding-houses.     The  Ger- 

in  man  always  supposes  that  such  an  unprotected 

.d  unchaperoned  American  woman  is  an  orphan 

th  an  independent  fortune,  or  something  equally 

•od,  and  does  not  think  long  before  making  heroic 

forts  to  encompass  the  possession  of  both  heiress 

id  property.     Marriage-brokers  are  constantly  be- 

sged  with  requests  for  introductions  to  such  rich 

roerican  orphans,  particularly  from  insolent  young 

fleers,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  at  least  eighty  of 

e  oinety-three  officers  mentioned  by  the  Great  Ber- 

1  Bureau  made  known  their  wants  on  the  condition 

at  only  Americans  need  apply.     The  game  be- 

een  the  agent  and  the  boarding-house  keeper  is 

ople.     He  goes  to  her  with  the  inquiry  whether 

e  has  or  will  have  soon  young  American  women  in 

r  house.    The  answer  is  invariably  affirmative,  for 

3ry  boarding-house  keeper  catches  an  American 

1  sooner  or  later.     The  agent  then  explains  his 

and,  gives  his  military  customer  a  gilt-edged  tide, 

aracter,  and  so  on,  and  agrees  to  give  the  woman 

rty-three  and  one-third  per  cent,  of  his  coramis- 

,  n  in  case  their  united  efforts  accomplish  the  match 

question.     This  commission  is  regulated  according 

,  the  size  of  the  American  girl's  dowry.     A  case 

:hout  a  dowry  is  not  on  record,  for  a  dowry  is 

:  sine  qua  non  of  the  whole  affair.     The  house- 

:per's  duties  are  simply  to  find  out  all  about  the 

aerican  girl's  property  and  family,  and  are,  there- 

■  e,  not  onerous,  for  she  would  exert  herself  to  get 

5  information  for  her  own  private  satisfaction  any- 

j  w.    If  this  course  of  inquiry  elicit  the  fact  that  the 

aerican  girl  is  a  real  American  heiress,  with  real 

nerican  gold  to  the  amount  of  a  thousand  or  more 

nually,  the  spick  and  span  young  officer,  with  his 

ome  of  minus  a  thousand  or  more  annually,  is 


brought  round  in  a  whip-stitch.  He  appears  at  din- 
ner at  the  landlady's  right,  and  is  introduced  as  Herr 
Baron  von  Bierfass  of  the  Guards,  best  friend  of  the 
Imperial  Caretaker  of  the  Boots.  He  is  all  red-and- 
blue,  with  sleek  hair  parted  down  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  a  mustache  pulled  out  straight  to  his  ears. 
He  talks  German  love  as  fast  as  a  dog  can  trot,  and, 
if  he  does  not  get  the  girl,  it  is  because  she  does  not 
love  an  officer  of  the  Guards  when  she  sees  him. 
American  mammas  and  papas  are  frequently  dazzled 
by  the  great  names  in  the  letters  of  their  daughters 
in  Germany,  and  they  palpitate  with  modest  Ameri- 
can pride  when  "  Von  Leberwurst "  or  "  Von  Schal- 
kopf,"  with  a  "Lieutenant  Herr  Baron"  or  a 
"  Hauptmann  Herr  Graf"  before  it,  shines  in  the 
list  of  regular  callers,  A  glance  behind  the  scenes 
of  the  Great  Berlin  Bureau  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions of  the  Hohenzollern  capital,  with  their  whole- 
sale trade  speculation  in  the  transatlantic  Nellies 
and  Minnies  and  Lauras  and  Florences,  would,  how- 
ever, probably  in  most  such  cases  result  in  the 
speedy  termination  of  "  daughters  studying  music  or 
the  language  in  Germany." 


Resident  South  Americans  in  New  York  are 
European  rather  than  American  in  their  social 
sympathies.  Many  of  them  have  been  educated  in 
Europe,  and  they  seem  to  sympathize  with  aristo- 
cratic rather  than  democratic  institutions.  Even  the 
Haytian  negroes  who  occasionally  come  to  town 
are  a  different  order  of  beings  from  the  folk  of  their 
own  race  in  Thompson  Street.  They  are  frequently 
seen  in  company  with  whites,  they  habitually  dine 
at  the  French  restaurants,  and  their  whole  bearing 
is  that  of  men  unconscious  of  race  distinctions. 
The  few  Americans  present  in  a  restaurant  of  the 
French  quarter  were  astonished,  one  night,  to  see  a 
coal-black  negTO  presented  by  several  French  naval 
officers  to  the  women  of  their  party.  The  negro 
was  thoroughly  at  ease,  and  when  he  rose  to  leave 
the  restaurant,  in  company  with  a  white  companion, 
he  shook  hands  with  the  Frenchmen  and  their  party. 

The  Evening  Sun's  Woman  about  Town  tells  a 
story  of  the  physical  and  psychical  effects  of  a  cer- 
tain drawing-room  upon  a  certain  young  man  and 
young  woman,  and  how  it  changed  the  whole  lives 
of  both.  This  was  a  very  gorgeous  drawing-room, 
in  which  everything  was  decorated  to  within  an  inch 
of  the  life  of  everybody  who  came  into  it.  As  the 
young  lady  was  very  pretty,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  she  had  scores  of  admirers.  One  day,  Miss 
Maggie — that  was  what  they  called  her — got  a 
letter  from  a  young  man,  saying  that  he  wanted  to 
come  the  next  night,  and  that  he  had  something  very 
important  to  say  to  her,  and — Miss  Maggie  knew 
the  rest.  Well,  it  was  no  use,  the  young  maiden 
sighed  to  herself ;  but  since  it  had  got  to  be  done, 
it  might  as  well  be  done  decently  and  with  proper 
addition  to  details.  So  she  began  to  lay  her 
gowns  out  and  wonder  which  one  she  should  wear. 
There  was  one  she  particularly  inclined  to.  It  had 
a  long  tail  and  no  sleeves,  and  she  was  not  certain 
about  the  propriety  of  long-tailed  gowns  to  refuse 
gentlemen  in — she  thought  something  demure,  with 
a  maidenly  and  pitiful  air  about  it,  was  really  what 
she  should  choose — but  this  gown  was  particularly 
becoming,  and  he  had  once  told  her  that  she  looked 
awfully  stunning  in  that  same  low-necked  gown, 
and,  after  all,  there  was  a  delicate  sentiment  in  re- 
fusing a  man  in  the  gown  he  liked  best.  And  so  she 
decided  upon  that.  Then  she  gave  her  attention  to 
the  drawing-room.  It  was  late  in  May,  and  there 
were  Holland  coverings  over  everything,  chairs  and 
sofas,  and  even  the  beautiful  carpet  had  a  linen 
shroud.  That  would  not  compose  at  all  with  a  long- 
tailed  gown.  The  covers  had  all  got  to  come  off. 
To  be  sure,  this  was  distinctly  hard  on  the  young 
man— this  making  a  last  splendid  burst  in  which  to 
lacerate  his  feelings.  But  it  was  her  last  chance  to 
emphasize  his  loss  to  him,  and  she  knew  it.  So  all 
the  covers  were  taken  off,  and  the  parlor  was  as 
beautiful  as  an  artist's  palette  ;  and  the  young  man 
came  full  of  eager  hope  and  happiness.  Miss  Maggie 
came  in  a  moment  later,  with  her  long-tailed  gown 
and  her  firm  purpose  of  laceration.  The  next  day 
her  engagement  was  announced.  And  this  is  the 
story  of  "what  happened  in  between,"  as  she  said 
when  she  told  it  to  her  most  intimate  friend  the  next 
day:  "Of  course,  I  meant  to  refuse  him.  You 
don't  suppose  I  got  myself  all  up  that  way  for  noth- 
ing, did  you  ?  And  I  did  refuse  him.  Twice.  And 
the  last  time  he  really  began  to  see  that  I  meant  it. 
And  he  was  utterly  crushed — perfectly  heart-broken. 
And,  do  you  know,  as  he  sat  there  in  that  beautiful 
drawing-room,  with  all  the  gay  things  mocking  at 
his  misery,  and  me  silting  there  with  my  prettiest 
dress  on  refusing  him,  it  just  all  conspired  to  make 
me  so  horrible  sorry  for  him,  that  I  hadn't  the  heart 
to  refuse  him  again.  If  that  room  had  had  the 
linen  covers  on  and  had  looked  a  little  dreary  and 
so  more  comforting  and  in  keeping  with  him,  his 
grief  would  not  have  touched  me  so.  But,  as  it  was, 
he  did  look  so  abjectly  wretched,  in  contrast  with 
the  fine  things,  that  it  made  me  lose  ray  head,  and  I 
said,  '  Yes,'  after  all." 


Impudence — except  in  business,  where,  I  am  told 
(says  James  Payn),  "  push  "  is  absolutely  necessary 
— is,  of  course,  a  serious  defect  ;  but  shyness  may 
bring  upon  its  victim  even  still  more  unpleasant  con- 
sequences.    A  youthful  bridegroom  at  Stafford,  the 


other  day,  found  himself,  from  an  excess  of  this 
quality,  unable  to  answer  the  usual  questions  at  the 
marriage  ceremony,  and  his  "  best  man,"  with  too 
ready  a  compassion,  answered  them  for  him.  More- 
over, he  even  put  the  ring  on — an  operation  which 
his  friend's  trembling  fingers  were  unable  to  effect. 
Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  such  tender 
offices  of  friendship  ;  but  the  result  of  them  has 
been,  for  the  present  at  least,  that  the  bride  has 
been  married  to  the  wrong  man.  The  registrar- 
general  has  taken  time  to  think  about  what  is  to  be 
done  in  the  matter  ;  but,  in  the  meanwhile,  the  re- 
spective parties  are  placed  in  rather  delicate  relations 
with  one  another.  My  disposition  is  naturally  mod- 
est, but,  if  I  was  as  shy  as  the  Benedick  in  ques- 
tion, I  should  take  care  to  select  a  friend  for  my 
best  man  who  had  not  so  much  presence  of  mind  as 
in  this  instance. 

The  curious  feature  of  a  recent  encounter  between 
civilians  and  officers  in  Baja.  Hungary,  is  that  the 
civiUans  won  at  every  point.  Some  nine  weeks  ago, 
the  Hussar  officers  of  the  Baja  garrison  formed  a 
plan  to  storm  all  the  feminine  hearts  in  Baja  worth 
storming.  A  meeting  was  held,  and  a  list  of  the 
handsomest  and  most  eligible  young  women  was 
made.  Slips  of  paper,  bearing  their  names,  were 
placed  in  a  box,  and  every  officer  present  drew  one. 
It  was  then  agreed  that  all  should  exert  themselves 
to  make  complete  conquests  of  the  young  women  in 
question,  every  one  devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
the  daughter  of  Baja  whose  name  he  had  drawn. 
At  the  end  of  three  months,  every  man  must  hand  in 
at  a  special  meeting  a  report  of  his  experience,  and, 
if  successful,  proofs  of  the'  completeness  of  his  con- 
quest. The  campaign  against  the  Baja  hearts  be- 
gan propitiously.  When  but  a  few  days  old,  how- 
ever, the  plan  was  suspected,  and  suspicion  was  con- 
firmed by  the  finding  of  the  list  of  threatened  young 
women  by  a  military  attendant,  whose  home  was  in 
the  city.  Through  his  parents,  the  list  came  into  the 
hands  of  Mayor  Eduard  Drescher,  whose  indignation 
was  fanned  to  a  white  heat  by  the  discovery  on  it  of 
the  name  of  his  daughter.  The  mayor  made  public 
the  whole  plan  of  the  campaign,  and  informed 
parents  throughout  the  city  of  the  intentions  of  the 
young  cavalrymen  who  visited  their  daughters.  He 
did  not  choose  his  words  at  all.  The  next  day  all 
Baja  houses  rang  with  demands  for  reparation  and 
all  Baja  barracks  were  in  a  state  of  angry  turmoil. 
In  the  evening,  the  mayor  went  to  a  concert-hall. 
"  Into  this  resort,"  says  a  petition  and  complaint  of 
Baja  citizens  to  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior, "the  Imperial  and  Royal  Captain  Baron 
Vecsey,  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Lieutenants  Joan- 
ovics  and  Eber,  and  the  Royal  Hungarian  Lieuten- 
ant Sivo  forced  their  way,  with  drawn  arms,  and, 
brandishing  whips,  called  on  the  mayor  to  come  out- 
side. Amid  a  storm  of  indignant  protests,  the  mayor 
said  that  he  might  be  found  at  his  office  the  next  day, 
and  under  pressure  of  the  overpowering  demonstra- 
tion, the  officers  withdrew.  The  audience's  expres- 
sion of  detestation  and  defiance  can  hardly  be  de- 
scribed. We  hope  that  the  honored  government 
will  at  once  take  effective  measures  in  this  matter." 
The  court  of  inquiry,  which  was  immediately  or- 
dered, however,  was  not  quick  enough  to  prevent 
another  "military  "  demonstration.  A  Pesth  editor 
and  member  of  Parliament  allowed  himself  the  peril- 
ous luxury  of  a  few  criticisms  of  the  Baja  officers. 
He  was  challenged  to  fight,  and,  although  he  has  a 
wife  and  three  children,  he  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  officers  drew  lots  for  a  man  to  meet  him.  The 
choice  fell  on  a  married  captain.  Another  drawing 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  a  married  lieutenant.  Lots 
were  cast  again,  and  a  bachelor  lieutenant  was 
elected.  He  fought  the  duel  with  the  editor.  At  the 
tenth  thrust,  however,  the  civilian  stuck  his  antago- 
nist in  the  shoulder.  The  duel  was  stopped,  and  the 
lieutenant's  wound  was  found  to  be  dangerous.  He 
was  taken  to  the  house  of  a  friend  for  medical  treat- 
ment. He  lies  there  still,  and  the  official  inquiry 
into  the  scandal  proceeds. 
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It  is  by  no  means  a  new  theory  that  a  man  and 
woman  who  have  been  married  a  great  many  years 
grow  to  resemble  each  other,  not  only  in  manner 
and  voice,  but  actually  as  to  features  and  expression. 
A  recent  number  of  the  lllustrirte  Welt  has  an  arti- 
cle on  this  subject,  which  states  that  the  photographic 
association  of  Geneva  has  quite  lately  been  investi- 
gating the  truth  of  this  theory  by  the  aid  of  the 
camera.  The  photographs  of  seventy-eight  elderly 
or  very  old  married  couples  were  taken,  and  an 
equal  number  of  family  groups.  The  result  proved 
quite  satisfactory  to  holders  of  this  theory,  inasmuch 
as  in  twenty-four  cases  the  resemblance  between 
husband  and  wife  was  much  greater  than  that  be- 
tween brother  and  sisler,  and  in  thirty  cases  more  it 
was  fully  as  great.  The  failure  of  the  other  twenty- 
four  old  couples  to  realize  the  expectations  of  those 
interested  in  the  matter  is  supposably  due  to  "in- 
compatibility of  disposition,"  which  time  was  ap- 
parently unable  to  combat  in  its  effects. 

A  statistical  inquiry  undertaken  by  Dr.  Beddoe 
has  brought  out  the  curious  fact  that  in  England  a 
brunette  has  ten  chances  of  being  wedded  lo  nine 
chances  if  she  is  a  blonde,  and  the  English  women 
are  gradually  losing  their  fairness  of  skin  and  hair  in 
darker  types,  simply  because  men  persist  in  selecting 
the  darker  haired  women  for  wives.  The  same  thing 
is  happening  in  Germany,  France,  and  Switzerland. 
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READY  FOR  USE. 
REQUIRE  ONLY  WARMING. 


1    « 

DIFFERENT  KINDS 

In  Glass  Jars  and  Tins. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Company, 

9  to  15  Beale  Street, 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


/<V  & every flowlr that  **  *>* 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


SWEET  SCENTS 

1LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX, 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSID1UM 

.  ^>         May  he  obtained  &/ 

.4.    0/  any  Chemist  or    &/ 

«»■       Perfumer.      ^o 


Cook's  Selecl  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

I  caving  San  Francisco  August  and  September.  1891.    For 

particulars  see  special  Illustrated   Programme  and      t'ooltS 

Excursionist,"  post  fiee,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 

G21  Market  Street.  San  Franci-cu. 

LONDON  EAR  HORNS. 

A  sure  cure  for  deafness.  Price.  S6.O0. 
If  not  satisfactory  money  refunded.  Conver- 
sation Tubes.  Artificial  Eyes*  Etc. 

efanM4jfaAi&&f  Opticians, 

642  Market  Street,      -      Chronicle  Building. 


Extract  of  RFFF 

ALL   GOOD  COOKS 

Tli©   "STcc**"    Round. 

Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago. 
for  Cook  Book  showing-  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces.   Mailed  free. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


Ma\    25, 


"  Purity— Strength— Perfection." 


The  Official  Reports  of  the 

United  States  Government,  1889, 

Canadian  Government,  1889, 

New  Jersey  Commission,  1889, 

Ohio  Food  Commission,  1887, 

prove  that  Cleveland's  is 

The    Strongest 

of  all  the  pure*  cream  of  tartar  baking  powders. 

*  Ammonia   or  alum    powders,  whatever   their   strength, 
should  be  avoided  as  injurious. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Are  You  Building  ? 
Do  You  Intend  to  Build? 


Call  and  see  our  Eleg-ant  Stock  of 

Artistic  Hardwood  MANTELS, 

at  extremely  low  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO., 

STARK  KING  BUILDING, 

123    GEARY    STREET. 
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DELIGHTFUL 

COMPLEXION 

EFFECTS 

'/sj^fa.  May     be     produced      by 
*?  y  '.-    Vtlie  use  of  Mrs.  Graham's 
4fw0&  WL.  C  -'EUGENIE  ENAMEX  and 
**•  gt^kJL    her  ROSE  BLOOM. 

The  complexion  and  color  are  made  perfect,  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  one  grain  of 
powder  or  the  least  indication  of  artificial  color.  I 
will  stake  my  reputation  that  on  any  face  I  can  give 
the  most  delightful  complexion  and  color  with  the 
Eugenie  Enamel  and  Rose  Bloom,  and  that  no  one 
could  possibly  tell  that  the  color  or  complexion  were 
artificial.  This  is  high  art  in  cosmetics.  They  are 
each  more  harmless  than  any  other  cosmetic  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  each  dissolving  in  their 
nature,  and  thus  does  not  clog  up  the  pores.  When 
using  these  superb  cosmetics,  you  may  wipe  the  dust 
or  perspiration  from  the  face  without  marring  their 
delicate  beauty.  They  remain  on  all  day,  or  until 
washed  off. 

Price  of  each,  $1  ;  the  two  sent  anywhere  for  $2. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists. 


THE    GENUINE 


EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

Of  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER. 


Established  1709.     Beware  of  Imitations. 

for  sale  by  all   i.i-.  druggists  and  grocers.     Pacific 

Coast  Agents, 

WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE^  HORSES 

The  Souther  JPami  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  niay 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
cave  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


THE    TRANSPLANTATION     OF    WEALTH. 

In  a  rural  city  of  New  England,  1  once  expressed 
surprise  at  the  evidences  of  wealth — the  costly 
churches,  the  large  public  buildings,  and  the  like.  I 
was  told  that  there  was  nothing  strange  about  it, 
since  every  man  for  many  miles  around  who  had  at- 
tained to  large  property — usually  through  manufact- 
ures— preferred  to  move  into  the  city. 

"  Then,"  I  said,  "  you  will,  at  sometime,  be  a  very 
wealthy  community." 

"  No,"  my  informant  said  ;  "  for  there  is  also  an 
outflow.  When  such  a  man  grows  richer  still,  he 
removes  farther  on,  and  migrates  to  Boston  or  New 
York." 

This  is  perfectly  true,  and  this  is  as  far,  until  re- 
cently, as  the  process  has  gone.  But  it  is  destined 
to  go  a  step  farther,  and  the  same  men  will  doubt- 
less remove  in  many  cases,  as  their  accumulations 
go  on,  to  London  or  Paris.  Nothing  can  be  more 
natural.     Why  should  they  not? 

By  that  removal  they  are  at  once  transported  to  a 
world  where,  in  the  first  place,  their  antecedents  are 
unknown  and  all  obliquities,  if  any,  are  ignored. 
Even  Quebec  and  Montreal  have  afforded  to  many 
Americans  a  paradise  for  this  sole  consideration. 
Then,  if  they  have  nothing  else  to  conceal,  there 
may  be  an  undesirable  father  or  grandmother,  and 
this  shadow  also  disappears  with  the  voyage.  All 
Americans  being  viewed  in  Europe  as  alike  plebeian 
in  this  respect,  this  obstacle,  too,  vanishes.  All  pub- 
lic demands  disappear  ;  men  are  no  longer  expected 
to  contribute  to  public  charities  or  private  needs  ;  no 
poor  relatives  follow  them  across  the  Atlantic  ;  local 
philanthropies  cease  to  besiege  them.  All  the  lux- 
ury, all  the  display,  of  Europe  open  before  them, 
with  no  corresponding  tax.  They  can  render  to  the 
splendors  around  them  the  tribute  of  the  corres- 
ponding splendor  born  of  wealth — a  kind  of  tribute 
to  which  penniless  rank  is  rarely  indifferent  in 
foreign  parts.  On  the  Continent,  rank  itself  can 
easily  be  had  for  money,  and  not  by  marriage  alone. 
In  England,  it  can  practically  be  attained  by  the 
marriage  of  a  rich  daughter  to  one  of  the  ever- 
ready,  high-born  wooers  whom  great  wealth  finds. 
Even  this  is  hardly  needful  for  an  American,  of 
whom  no  previous  social  rank  is  demanded  ;  and 
though  those  who  have  recently  converted  a  success- 
ful brewery  into  a  peerage  may  be  jealous  of  the 
new-comer,  yet  those  of  an  older  creation,  secure  in 
their  own  impregnable  position,  will  smile  on  him 
and  grace  his  entertainments.  Mr.  James  has  hinted 
that  the  way  for  a  man  to  enter  Paris  with  satisfac- 
tion to  the  carnal  mind,  is  to  have  his  pockets  well 
lined  and  his  scruples  well  drugged.  A  man  who 
seeks  a  dwelling-place  in  this  spirit  can,  unquestion- 
ably, find  more  enjoyment  in  Europe  than  in  Amer- 
ica. Or  even  interpreting  more  mildly  this  some- 
what cynical  formula,  an  American  woman  of  fash- 
ion, who  knows  her  Europe,  and  has  an  unlimited 
supply  of  money,  has  unquestionably  little  to  gain 
in  returning  to  her  own  country,  so  far  as  mere  self- 
ish impulses  rule. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  wealthy 
American  is  very  much  richer,  when  in  Europe, 
than  even  those  around  him  who  have  an  equal  ap- 
parent income.  His  whole  expenditure  is  under  his 
own  control,  while  theirs  is  mortgaged  in  advance 
by  so  many  debts  contracted  for  them  by  others,  so 
many  costly  establishments  to  be  kept  up,  so  many 
annuities  to  be  paid,  that  it  really  counts  for  far  less. 
In  point  of  ready  money,  the  unfettered  and  uhan- 
chored  American,  who  simply  draws  his  income  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  spends  it  on  the  other, 
goes  far  beyond  them.  By  national  temperament 
and  habit,  moreover,  he  carries  his  splendor  more 
lightly  and  easily,  troubles  himself  less  about  small 
economies,  concerns  himself  less  painfully  about 
even  the  prospects  of  his  own  children.  He  knows 
that  they  will  share  and  share  alike,  and  that  there 
is  enough  for  all ;  while  in  England,  at  least,  each 
younger  son  and  daughter  must  be  separately  and 
often  laboriously  portioned.  The  whole  matter  of 
money,  indeed,  instead  of  being  regarded  more  seri- 
ously in  America  than  in  Europe,  is  really  taken  far 
more  lightly,  because  it  is  here  so  much  more  read- 
ily made  and  lost.  An  American  business  man  may 
easily  have  more  ups  and  downs  in  a  year  than  his 
steady-going  English  compeer  has  in  a  life-time. 

This  accounts  for  the  infinitely  greater  prominence 
given  to  property  in  marriage  relations  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  In  France,  as  Mr.  Brownell  has 
acutely  pointed  out,  marriage  is  not  regarded  as  a 
contract  between  two  individuals,  but  between  two 
families.  No  English  novel  ever  puzzled  American 
readers  more  than  Mrs.  Walford's  "Mr.  Smith," 
where  a  whole  family  of  otherwise  lady-like  sisters 
go  seriously  to  work,  almost  as  a  matter  of  solemn 
duty,  to  captivate  an  unknown  and  quite  unpre- 
possessing stranger,  just  arrived  in  town,  solely  on 
the  ground  that  he  has  money.  I  have  known  a 
marriage  engagement  between  a  young  Englishman 
and  an  American  heiress  to  be  broken  off  abruptly 
on  the  accidental  discovery  that  lie  had  frankly 
stated  such  a  marriage  as  being  one  of  his  aims  on 
first  arriving  on  these  shores.  1  knew  him  well.  He 
was  an  accomplished  and  thoroughly  estimable 
young  fellow,  since  dead.  He  was  of  Oxford  train- 
ing, free  from  all  vices,  and  would  have  made  an 
admirable  husband.  No  English  man  or  English 
woman  would  have  thought  the  worse  of  him  for  his 
frankness,  but  the  result  was  simply  fatal.  The 
event  seemed,  on  the  whole,  creditable  to  our  habits. 


I  confess  to  preferring  a  civilization  where,  if  such 
worldly  wooings  are  sometimes  practiced,  they  at 
least  proceed  under  cover  of  courtesy  and  silence. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  while  the  admiration  for 
mere  wealth  is  as  old  as  the  world,  it  is  seen  at  its 
utmost  in  an  aristocratic,  not  in  a  democratic,  com- 
munity. Hamerton  has  pointed  out  more  than  once 
how  in  England  the  two  forms  of  social  precedence 
interlock  and  support  each  other.  An  English  mer- 
chant, long  resident  in  New  York,  told  me  once  that 
he  was  always  impressed,  on  revisiting  England, 
with  the  greater  deference  there  paid  to  mere  wealth, 
as  compared  with  his  adopted  country.  He  told  me 
especially  of  an  occasion  when  he  rode  in  a  carriage 
with  two  kinsmen,  one  of  whom  was  very  wealthy, 
and  afterward  lord  mayor  of  London,  while  the 
other  was  unsuccessful  and  poor.  It  was  the  richer 
relative's  carriage  in  which  they  were  riding,  and  the 
other,  although  by  far  the  more  refined  and  cul- 
tivated man  of  the  two,  went  uncovered  in  deference 
all  the  way.  When  my  acquaintance  remonstrated 
with  him  for  this  act  of  sycophancy,  he  admitted  it, 
but  answered:  "That  sort  of  thing  may  do  very 
well  in  America,  but  you  will  tind  that  a  man  must 
act  quite  differently  here."  The  anecdote  sheds 
floods  of  light  upon  the  added  felicities  of  wealth  in 
Europe.  Whether  they  are  noble  felicities  is  quite 
another  question. — Harper's  Bazar. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 
O  happy  ones  who  know  no  ills, 

Who  feel  no  need  of  drugs  or  lint, 
Remember  those  who  must  take  pills 
And  send  your  dimes  for  Crutch  and  Splint. 

Previously  acknowledged $2,763  70 

Later  returns  from  Cushion  Tea  at  Mrs, 

Head's,  April  4th 78  60 

From  the  mite-boxes  of  the  Mission  Sun- 
day-School         27  00 

"Bill," a  friend  of  "  B's" 5  00 

Total §2,874  3° 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San 
Francisco,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut, 


ART    NOTES. 

The  twenty-eighth  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association  will  remain  open  day  and  evening 
until  May  30th.  So  far,  it  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  visitors,  who  find  it  very  interesting. 

Mr.  Humphrey  Moore  has  sent  to  the  Paris  Salon 
a  painting  called  "The  Royal  Minstrels,"  which  is 
said  to  show  a  masterly  strength  of  composition. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  Moorish  palace  in  Morocco. 

In  the  Paris  Salon  are  two  portraits  by  Benjamin 
Constant,  one  of  which  he  completed  recently  in 
New  York.  It  represents  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alex- 
ander, ?iie  Crocker,  and  is  in  the  Paul  Veronese  style 
of  coloring.  It  has  evoked  much  favorable  com- 
ment. 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  California  Kin- 
dergarten Training  School  are  always  unique  and 
interesting.  The  eleventh  anniversary  of  the  school 
will  be  celebrated  by  the  class  of  '91  in  Odd  Fellows' 
Hall  on  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth  instant,  at  eight 
o'clock.  Mrs.  Kate  D.  Wiggin  has  written  all  the 
children's  songs  for  the  occasion. 


Cremation  flourishes  in  Japan.  Tokio  has  six  cre- 
matories, in  which  the  bodies  of  at  least  one-third  of 
the  dead  are  burned.  In  1888,  11,023  of  the  34,437 
persons  who  died  were  cremated,  and  since  burial  in 
the  city  was  forbidden  the  number  has  been  in- 
creased. According  to  the  style  of  cremation,  the 
price  is  $3.75,  $2,  or  $1.  Sixty-six  pounds  of  wood, 
which  costs  approximately  twenty-five  cents,  suffices 
for  the  burning  of  a  body  in  three  hours. 


German  papers  express  serious  alarm  at  the  spread 
of  irreligion  in  the  fatherland.  The  number  of  Ger- 
mans in  the  large  cities  receiving  neither  baptism 
nor  confirmation  amounts  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 
In  Prussia  alone  there  are  thirty  thousand  irreligious 
persons,  who  have  never  been  baptized.  This  num- 
ber does  not  include  those  who  have  been  baptized 
but  disclaim  the  church  and  all  religious  institutions. 


The  trans-African  railroad  has  been  completed  from 
Loanda  to  Ambaca,  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles  in 
the  interior.  It  is  the  only  railroad  in  operation  in  equa- 
torial Africa.  It  has  been  built  by  native  workmen, 
and  daily  trains  are  run  over  the  line.  Four  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  line  was  started.  The  Portu- 
guese Government  guarantees  the  interest  on  its 
cost.  The  road  is  to  be  pushed  several  hundred 
miles  further  into  the  interior. 


—  A  NOTABLE  SALE  OF  RESIDENCE  LOTS  IN  THl 

Richmond  and  Presidio  Reservation  Park  districts 
fronting  on  California  and  Lake  Streets  and  Firs 
and  Second  Avenues,  is  to  take  place,  at  auction,  ii 
Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.'s  salesrooms  on  Tuesda 
noon,  May  26th.  The  sale  is  advertised  in  anothi 
column. 


SPECIAL  SALE 


Commencing    Monday,    May    25th,    we    wil 

offer  the  following  goods  at 

special  prices  : 

LIVE  OAK  MILLS. 

5  or  6-lb.  plain  com'l  note,  per  }.+  rm.  (125  sheets)..  .. .  .25  ct! 

A  first-class,  smooth-surface  paper. 

PARAGON  PENCILS. 

The   best  lead-pencil   in  the   market  at    the 

price  (metal  and  rubber  tips) 25  cts,  per  do> 

PLAYING  CARDS. 

Bicycle  brand,  plain  edges 15  cts.  a  pac 

"       gilt        "       25      "      ' 

Enameled  surface,  ivory  finish,  each  pack  in  a  box 

TOILET  PAPERS. 

Quaker  City  brand 10  cts.  a  package,  3  for  25  ct- 

Excelsior  (extra  large)  brand.. 15        "        "  2      "      " 

Perforated  rolls 10  cts.  each,  3      " 

Pocket  package  (small) 5       "  8      " 

Futures 10  cts.  to  15  cts.  eac] 

ENVELOPES. 

250  in  box. 

No.  5,  Gov.    Canary  or  Light   Buff,   XXX., 

first  quality 50  cts.  per  bo; 

No.  6,  Gov.  Canary   or  Light  Buff,    XXX.,' 

first  quality 55  cts.  per  bo. 

No.  5,  Gov.  Canary  or  Light  Buff,  XX.,  good 

quality 35  cts.  per  bo, 

No.  6,  Gov.  Canary  or  Light  Buff,  XX.,  good 

quality 40  cts.  per  bo 

PAPETERIES. 

Red  Seal  brand,  oct.  or  com'l 25  cts.  eac] 

Contains  25  sheets  good,  satin-finish  paper,  ruled  or 
plain,  and  envelopes  to  match. 

COLLECTION-BOOKS. 

Reduced  from  50  cts.  to  25  cts.  each. 

Two  books  to  the  year,  one  from  January  to  June  ;  the  other 

July  to  December,  both  indexed  through. 


721  Market  Street, 


itST  Special  prices  to  the  trade. 


Or&ko-n* 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Couutry  Houses. 


WILBUR'S 
Cocoa  -Theti 


(The  One-Minute 
Chocolate). 


Should  be  used  where  all  ordinary  Chocolai 
is  found  too  rich  and  indigestible.  Cocoa 
Theta  is  a  satisfying  beverage  for  the  healtl 
appetite  and  a  soothing  drink  for  the  invalk 

Afau,  Sadler  &*  Co.,  Agents,  S.  F. 


WOOD  CARPET. 

We  are  sole  Coast  Agents  for  largest  factory  in  the  I  nnc 
States,  and  carry  the  only  stock  on  the  Coast  of  Parquet 
Floors  and  Fancy  Inlaid  Borders.     Our  specially  is  fine 

FRETWORK 

Made   to  order    lor  any  space.      We  will  make  designs  e 
Mantels  or  Sideboards,  and  suggest  alterations  of  fine 
denccs,  furnishing  designs  and  estimates. 


Geo.  Andrews,  of  Lowell,  with  ulcers  over  half  |   REYNOLDS      &      ADAMS*1    I 

his  body,  cured  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  1337  Market  street,   near  Ninth,   S.  F.      1 

FINE    DIAMONDS! 


Gold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,    under   Masonic    Temple. 


May  25,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


The   De-Russy-Requa   Wedding. 

A  notable  wedding  took  place  in  the  Church  of  the 

Advent,    Oakland,   last  Tuesday    afternoon.      The 

bride  was  Miss  Laura   Requa,  daughter  of  the  late 

Mr.  John  Requa  and  niece  of  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa,  of 

Piedmont.      The  groom  was  Colonel  Isaac  D.  de 

Russy,  U.  S.  A.,  a  very  popular  officer,  who  for  the 

I    past  two  years  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  com- 

1    manding  officer  of  this   department.     He   attained 

1   the  rank  of  colonel  last  Monday  by  the  retirement  of 

1    Colonel  Dodge,  U.  S.  A.     The  church  was  decorated 

in  a  most  attractive  manner,  and  a  large  number  of 

friends  were  assembled  there  to  witness  the  cere- 

,   mony,   which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Lathxop. 

» I  Miss  Amy  Requa,  a  cousin  of  the  bride,  was  the 

I  maid  of  honor,  and   the  bride  was  given  into  the 

J I  keeping  of  the  groom  by  her  uncle,  Mr.  Isaac  L. 

J  Requa.     Afterward,  a  quiet  reception  was  held  at 

B  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother  in  Fruit  Vale,  where 

"1  congratulations  were  extended  and  a  dejeuner  en- 

I  joyed.     Colonel  de  Russy  and  his  bride  have  since 

'■•  left  for  Sackett's  Harbor,   N.  Y.,  where  he  will  be 

stationed.  _ 

The  Scott-Brumagim  "Wedding. 
Miss  Minnie  Brumagim,  daughter  of  Mr.  John 
Brumagini,  was  married  to  Mr.  Edward  Scott  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  i6tb,  at  the  residence  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury.  It  was  a  very 
quiet  affair,  the  only  guests  being  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Tevis,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mrs.  F.  L.  Winn,  and 
Mr.  Winfield  S.  Jones.  The  groom  was  attended 
by  Mr.  Stuart  Brumagim,  as  best  man,  and  the 
bride  by  the  Misses  Salisbury,  as  bridesmaids,  and 
Master  Sidney  Salisbury  as  page.  The  wedding 
ceremony  was  followed  by  a  delicious  supper,  and 
the  evening  was  very  pleasantly  passed. 

The  Deane-Waters  Wedding. 
At  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Kate  Waters,  on  Pine 
Street,  her  daughter.  Miss  Amy  Waters,  was  married 
on  Thursday  afternoon,  May  16th,  to  Mr.  William 
A.  Deane,  brother  of  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and 
Mr.  John  J.  Deane.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  handsomely  decorated  parlors  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Gray,  in  the  presence  of  a  limited  number  of  rela- 
tives and  intimate  friends.  Afterward  a  wedding 
feast  was  enjoyed,  and  then  the  happy  couple  left 
for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Young's  country-seat ' '  Meadow- 
lands,"  near  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  remain  sev- 
eral weeks.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Deane  were  the  recipients 
of  many  elegant  presents. 

The  Charity  Fete. 
A  fete  champitre  will  be  given  to-day  (Saturday) 
at  Sutro  Heights,  in  aid  of  the  San  Francisco  Poly- 
clinic. The  Polyclinic  is  a  most  deserving  institu- 
tion, a  charitable  one  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
and  one  that  should  received  the  utmost  encourage- 
ment. It  is  under  heavy  expense,  and  the  constant 
drain  has  depleted  its  treasury.  It  order  to  assist  it 
in  its  good  work  this  fete  has  been  arranged,  and  it 
will  possess  every  element  of  success.  A  stage, 
handsomely  decorated,  has  been  erected  on  the 
grounds,  and  a  series  of  most  attractive  entertain- 
.,J  ments  will  be  given  there  commencing  at  ten  o'clock 
1*  in  the  morning  and  ending  at  six  o'clock.  Among 
the  many  notable  features  will  be  an  athletic  exhibi- 
tion by  prominent  members  of  the  Olympic  Club, 
the  presentation  of  the  first  act  of  "  Girofl£-Girofla  " 
by  the  amateurs  who  so  successfully  performed  it  re- 
t  jcently  at  the  Grand  Opera  House,  the  appearance 
of  the  entire  medical  staff  of  the  Polyclinic  in  the 
famous  bazoo  orchestra,  and  a  pretty  May-pole 
dance  by  pupils  of  Mr.  Love.  The  military  band 
from  Angel  Island  will  play  concert  music  all  day, 
and  a  delicious  lunch  will  be  served  on  the  lawn,  in- 
cluding Terrapin  i  la  Maryland,  which  will  be 
cooked  and  served  by  leading  bon  vivants  of  the 
Bohemian  Club.  In  addition  to  this,  there  will  be 
various  games  and  other  attractions.  The  tickets  of 
admission  are  only  fifty  cents  each. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Miss  Rose  M.  Donohoe,  daughter  of  the  British 
1  :  Consul  and  Mrs.  Denis  Donohoe,  will  be  married  to 
Mr.  Montagu  Hankins  on  Tuesday  afternoon.  June 
'2d,  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  San  Rafael. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Henrietta  W.  Tracy,  daughter  of  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch, 
to  Mr.  John  Osgood  Herron. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  recently  gave  a 
charming  lunch-party  in  San  Rafael,  and  entertained 
'  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard,  the  Misses  Fried- 
•  lander.  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Edward  H. 
'  Sheldon. 

l  A  delightful  lunch-party  was  given  recently  by 
'Miss  Mary  Eyre  at  her  home  in  Menlo  Park.  Her 
quests  were:  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Perry  P.  Eyre,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Bettie 
Ashe,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss  Alice  Griffith,  and 
Miss  Emilie  Hager. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  gave  a  delightful  dinner-party 
ast  Wednesday  evening  at  his  residence,  326  Turk 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Mintia  and  the  Misses 
Mintia,  of  San  Salvador,  who  are  visiting  here  for  a 
:ouple  of  months. 

A  paragraph  has  appeared  in  nearly  all  the  city 
laities,  stating  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  M.  Pixley  are 


about  to  take  up  their  permanent  residence  in  Santa 
Barbara.''  This  statement  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.   Leland  Stanford   and  Mrs.   David   Hewes  have  re- 
turned to  Palo  Alto  after  a  brief  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
General  and  Mrs.  John  H.   Dickinson  axe  occupying  their 
pretty  villa,  "  Craig  Hazel,"  at  Sausalito,  and  will   remain 
thereuntil  the  commencement  of  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  G.  Hooker  have  been  making  a  tour  of 
Southern  California. 

Mrs.  A.  McCollum  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  are  making  a 
tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yvilliam  H.  Crocker  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oothout  have  returned  from  their  tour  of  Oregon  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe  and  their  son,  Mr.  E. 
Donohoe,  will  soon  leave  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  R.  Gamess  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstxy  will  leave  for  New  York  on  May 
31st. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  left  for  the  East  on  May  16th. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  have  left  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado,  and  are  enjoying  an  outing  at  Redondo 
Beach. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  has  been  passing  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mr.  Henry  Janin  recently  en- 
joyed a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  and  Miss  Eva  Castle  are 
visiting  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Rothwell,  nit  Bandmann,  have 
returned  from  their  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  are  occupying  their  new  cot- 
tage at  San  Rafael.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Paolo  de  Vecchi  are 
visiting  them. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson  will  leave  next  Thursday  for  Un- 
alaska  to  act  as  assistant-special  agent  there  for  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company. 

Mrs.  E.  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  B.  Garber  are  visiting  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  are  passing  the 
season  at  the  Donohoe  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  been  enjoying  a 
week's  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Caleb  T.  Fay  has  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  and 
has  gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Walter  V.  Smith  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  with  her 
mother,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Carter. 

Miss  Hilda  Becker  has  returned  from  a  long  visit  at  San 
Diego,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  family  will  be  in  San  Rafael  dur- 
ing June. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Bachman  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosmo  Morgan,  Jr.,  will  pass  the  month  of 
June  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  Ben  AH  Haggin  and  children  will  leave  New  York 
next  Wednesday  for  Europe. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  is  visiting  friends  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Newhall  are  guests  at  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean  will  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Champion  will  leave  for 
England  about  May  31st. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Rumbold  have  returned  from  St. 
Louis,  where  they  witnessed  the  wedding  of  their  daughter. 

Miss  Yerrington  has  returned  to  Carson  City,  Nev.,  after 
visiting  friends  here  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Haven  has  returned  to  Oakland  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  of  several  weeks  to  her  mother  Mrs.  C.  W.  Denny, 
of  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Haven  have  returned  to  their  Oak- 
land residence  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  recently  entertained  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Louis  E.  Parrott,  Miss  Anna  Head,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Sanderson  at  their  villa  near  Calistoga.    * 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  will 
pass  the  month  of  June  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Catherine  Hittell  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit 
at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  have  been  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Jessie  Newlands  is  visiting  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister  at 
her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  are 
now  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  has  returned  from  her  Eastern 
trip  and  is  located  in  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Maynard,  of  San  Mateo,  is  visiting  friends 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  F.  P.  Deering  and  his  sister,  Miss  Deering,  have  been 
enjoying  a  visit  to  Southern  California. 

Miss  Lillie  Waters  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  for 
about  six  months. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  wife  of  Captain  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  will 
pass  the  summer  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Merritt  and  Miss  Leonora  Har- 
rison, of  Oakland,  are  rusticating  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  is  paying  a  visit  to  friends  in  Sacra- 
mento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  and  sons  left  on  Friday  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 

The  Misses  Mary  and  Meta  Graham,  of  the  Presidio,  have 
been  visiting  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard 
Burke  in  Ireland. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Miss  Phelan,  and  Mr.  George  L. 
Duval  left  last  Wednesday  to  attend  the  wedding  of  Miss 
Duval,  which  takes  place  in  New  York  on  June  18th.  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan  will  leave  for  New  York  in  about  a  fort- 
night. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  will  pass  the  summer  in 
San  Rafael. 

Miss  Mamie  Reynolds  has  been  visiting  the  Misses  Pierce 
at  their  home  in  Santa  Clara. 

Miss  Belle  McPherson  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  and  Miss  Adele  Perrin  will  soon 
leave  to  make  a  prolonged  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  left  on  Thursday  to  make  a 
six  months'  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  and  Mik  Minnie  Weill 
will  leave  in  a  few  days  for  Oakland,  where  tl.  :y  have  leased 
a  residence  for  the  summer.  They  will  also  pass  a  few  weeks 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  H.  B.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Julia  and  Theresa  Bis- 
sell  have  taken  a  cottage  at  Berkeley  for  the  summer  months. 
Miss  Bissell  is  convalescent  afier  her  recent  severe  illness. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  A.  P.  Williams  are  in  London. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer,  of  San  Jose,  passed  sev- 
eral days  here  during  the  week. 

Mrs,  George  D.  Strickland,  nit  Haraszthy,  who  has  been 
visiting  her  father,  Mr.  Arpad  Haraszthy,  for  several  weeks, 
will  soon  return  to  Philadelphia  10  join  her  husband,  Lieuten- 
ant Strickland,  U.  S.  A.,  who  is  stationed  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder  are  passing  the  summer  at 
their  villa,  near  Redwood  City. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggin  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  W.  Cryan  have  returned  from  a 
month's  visit  in  Southern  California,  and  will  be  guests  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Matthews,  in  Oakland,  until  the  end  of 
the  month,  when  they  will  depart  for  Europe. 

Miss  Millie  Ashe  is  visiting  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  at 
her  home  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells,  Miss  Wells.  Miss  Susie  Wells,  and 
Miss  Beatrice  Russell  are  visilint:  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Meyer  went  to  White  Sulphur  Springs, 
St.  Helena,  Saturday,  and  engaged  cottages  fora  large  party 
for  the  summer.  ' 

Miss  Lillie  Winans  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Moses  Hopkins  and  Miss  Florence  Lock- 
wood  are  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Livingston,  with  a  party  of  young  ladies,  con- 
sisting of  MUses  Hampton,  Rodgers,  McPherson,  Living- 
ston, Miss  Alice  Livingston,  and  Miss  Florence  Livingston, 
are  at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  St.  Helena. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Musical  Fund  Society. 

The  San  Francisco  Musical  Fund  Society  gave  the 
first  of  a  series  of  afternoon  concerts  on  Tuesday, 
May  19th.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Overture,  "  Jubilee,"  C.  M.  von  Weber,  orchestra  ;  ballad 
for  contralto.  Miss  Sophie  Chambers;  trombone  quartet, 
Messrs.  F.  K.  Tobih,  A.  Gulman,  T.  Donigan,  and  W.  De- 
lanev  ;  recitation,  Mr.  Scott  Cooper;  violin  solo,  concerto  in 
G  minor,  (a)  adagio,  \b)  allegro  energico,  Max  Bruch,  Mr. 
Robert  Uhlig ;  quintet,  for  flute,  oboe,  clarionet,  French 
horn,  and  bassoon,  A.  Keicha,  Messrs.  A.  Paulsen,  L.  Mund- 
wyler,  C.  Caspari,  E.  Schlott,  and  C.  Meissner  ;  comic  song, 
Mr.  Josh  Davis;  grand  selection  from  "Lohengrin."  R. 
Wagner,  orchestra;  conductor,  Mr.  L.  von  der  Mehden; 
accompanist,  Mr.  R.  L.  Yanke. 


Mme.   De  La  Mothe's  Concert. 

Mme.  Christin  de  la  Mothe  gave  an  enjoyable 
concert  last  Tuesday  evening,  which  attracted  quite 
a  large  audience.    The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

Quartet,  andante  and  rondo,  op.  16,  Beethoven,  violin, 
Victor  Austin,  viola,  H.  Sussman,  'cello,  Adolph  I-ada,  piano. 
Miss  Elene  Austin;  "  Pieta,  Signore,"  Stradella,  Mme. 
Christin  de  la  Mothe ;  piano  solo,  "  Calm  and  Storm,"  Hum- 
mel, Signor  S.  Martinez;  "Bel  Raggio,"  "Semiramide," 
Miss  Gertrude  Auld ;  quartet,  rondo,  C  minor,  Mozart ; 
grand  air,  "  0  Pretres  de  Baal,"  "  Prophet,"  Meyerbeer ; 
balcony  scene  from  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Romeo,  Miss  Lena 
Crews,  Juliet,  Little  Laura  Crews  (nine  years  of  age);  duet, 
"  Trema  0  vil,"  Arditi,  Mme  Christin  de  la  Mothe  and  Miss 
Gertrude  Auld. 

The  whole  musical  world  has  heard  of  Sybil  San- 
derson's high  G,  and  its  performance  is  treated  by 
critics  as  a  wonderful  feat.  There  have  been  and 
are  voices  that  can  go  still  higher.  Mozart  wrote 
the  celebrated  aria  in  the  "  Magic  Flute"  (which  re- 
peatedly touches  F,  one  tone  below  the  Sanderson 
Gl  for  a  lady  who  sang  an  exercise,  written  by  him 
to  test  her  voice,  which  ranges  from  A,  a  whole  tone 
higher  than  the  G,  down  to  A,  the  next  lowest  note 
on  the  violin,  a  range  of  three  octaves.  Gertrude 
Auld  will  sing  the  above  mentioned  aria  at  her  con- 
cert on  Monday  evening,  with  a  cadenza  written  for 
her  by  Mr.  Pasmore,  which  ranges  from  the  Sander- 
son G  to  G,  the  lowest  note  on  the  violin,  three 
octaves,  the  same  range  as  the  lady  of  Magic  Flute 
fame,  only  one  tone  lower.  Miss  Auld  can  sing  the 
A  and  higher,  but  it  is  not  thought  advisable  for  her 
to  do  so  in  public.  Of  course  these  high  notes  have 
little  musical  value,  still  it  is  not  unpleasant  to  wit- 
ness a  wonderful  feat,  and  one  that  may  not  be  heard 
again  in  many  years.  Miss  Auld,  fortunately,  has 
not  won  reputation  by  her  high  notes,  but  rather  by 
the  beautiful  sympathetic  quality  of  her  voice  and  by 
her  artistic  sense,  which  makes  her  very  faults  beau- 
tiful. 


Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  has  issued  invitations 
for  a  piano-forte  recital  of  her  pupils,  which  will 
take  place  this  (Saturday)  evening  at  1215  Sutter 
Street.  Vocal  numbers  will  be  given  by  Miss  Lena 
Canoll,  Mi".  William  Wood,  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevens, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Melvin. 


—  The  fourth  Musical  Sunday  Afteroon 
came  off  at  Seinway  Hall  on  May  17th.  The  at- 
tendance was  unusually  large  and  the  programme 
most  attractive.  The  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  ex- 
ecuted Beethoven's  beautiful  string  quartet  in  C 
major  with  great  effect.  Messrs.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger  and  Vincento  Ursumando  played  Schumann's 
sonata  in  D  minor  for  the  violin  and  piano.  Con- 
sidering the  high  standing  of  these  two  artists,  this 
number  was  somewhat  dull,  and  we  think  the  selec- 
tion was  not  judicious,  especially  for  Mr.  Lands- 
berger's  style.  The  great  attraction  was  the  per- 
formance of  Brahm's  "  Liehesht-der,"  for  mixed 
quartet  of  voices  and  piano  a  quartre  mains.  The 
vocal  pats  were  ably  taken  by  the  Misses  Julie  and 
Regina  Newman,  with  delicious  fresh  soprano  and 
contralto  voices,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  tenor,  and  Mr. 
C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  basso,  and  the  Misses  Alice  Bacon 
and  Belle  Miller,  at  the  piano,  did  their  part  most 
neatly.  The  whole  was  under  the  able  direction  of 
Mme.  Rosewald,  and  the  smooth  way  it  went  showed 
the  niadame's  excellent  drilling.  These  love  songs 
were  given  for  the  first  time  in  San  Francisco.  They 
are  simply  charming,  and  we  hope  that  they  will  be 
repeated  later  in  the  season. 


The  authorities  of  the  Ohio  penitentiary  have  been 
using  an  electric  shock  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
inmates.  A  legislative  committee  investigat'  d,  but 
did  not  find  that  any  atrocities  had  been  cor.imitted. 


Most  Reliable 

For  all  affections  re- 
quiring- a  purgative, 

Ayer's  Pills 

*  are  the  general  favo- 
"  rite  as  a  family  medi- 
cine. Sick  Headache, 
Indigestion,  a  Slug- 
gish Liver,  and  Con- 
stipation are  among 
the  complaints  for 
which  these  pills  are 
peculiarly  effective. 

"  I  regard  Ayer's  Pills  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  general  remedies  of  the  times. 
They  have  been  in  use  in  my  family  for  vari- 
ous affections  requiring  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, and  have  oven  unvarying  satisfaction. 
We  have  found'  them  an  excellent  remedy 
for  colds  and  light  fevers."— W.  R.  "Woodson, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell.  Mas;. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAU  FKANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTTER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  "Wines,  and  Olire  Oil 


India  by  the  new  census   has   two   hundred  and 
eighty-five  million  inhabitants. 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


OTJK    IMPRINT 

SHOULD   BE  ON   THE   ENVELOPES  OF 

WEDDINGJNVITAT10NS 

PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET.   SAN  FRANCISCO. 


^rT)\a,  °pri<w^ 

m 

317-319  EEARNT  ST.,   bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    hag    Conquered  I      Our  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  ns,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed . 
Examination  Frkr.  Out  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
Glasses.     All  lands  of  Optical  Goods   epaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 


-lilt    rtLEBKATF.P- 


-  *-y: 


'if 


Hotel  del   Monte 


MONTEREY,  CAI.. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Retort. 
"Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers. 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro*  a  whole  year  of  Mowers." 

"The  Queen  of  American    Watering-  Places"  and  "The   most  elegant 
Seaside  Establishment  in   the  World. 
—OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 


Terms    1  By  the  Day,  S3. 00  and  upward*. 

for       \  Parlors,  from  81. OO  to  $2.50  per  day  extra. 
Board.  '  Children  In  Children'**  Dining-room,  S3  per  day. 


For  further  information,  addrt 
GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  Mai 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


May  25,  1891. 


REDUCTION  SALE! 

Carpets, 

Furniture, 

Upholstery 


On  account  of  extensive  altera- 
tions and  rearrangement  of  de- 
partments to  be  made  in  our  stores 
and  warehouse,  making  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  of  stock  necessary, 
we  offer 

FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JUNE  15th, 

SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS! 

On  certain  goods  in  all  depart- 
ments, which  will  be  shown  marked 
on  each  article. 

All  Prices  in  Plain  Figures. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


641  to  647  MARKET  ST. 


UM  SPRINKLER 

-fit  ztsfifi  THe  Worip 


BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS 


SDLE       MANUFACTURERS 

5AN  FRANC/SCO  CAL. 
LOOK  FDR  HAMF.  OH  THE  BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 
HARDWARE    &   RUBBER    STORES. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
§450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BOXELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Aro. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rrv,  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M-  A..  Principal. 


PIIDCO  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUtlLu  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  tlic 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  ButtH." 


a    DRINK 


rvt*TER 


PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


BILLY    THE    BILK: 
OR, 

The  Bandits  of  the  Bowery, 

CAPTAIN    MAINE    READ,   JR., 
AUTHOR  OF 
Iron- Bound  Ed,  the  Elevator- Boy :  or,  From  the  Bottom 
to  the  Top ;  Ash- Barrel   Ike,  the  Scavenger  De- 
tective :    or,    Out    for    the    Dust ;    Rob 
Ruby,  the  Diamond  Duke:  or,  a 
Bad  Man  from  Bitter  Creek  ; 
The  Doomed  Dozen  :  or, 
the  Danite's  Daugh- 
ter,  Etc. 

CHAPTER  I. 

THE  TRIAL  OF   THE   SERPENT. 

"  Kill  me  if  you  will,  but  spare  my  life  !  " 

The  shrieking  voice  of  a  young  girl  rang  out  upon 
the  night  on  Chatham  Square. 

There  was  a  sound  of  hurrying  feet,  then  all  was 
still. 

Then  the  quick,  sharp  sound  of  a  policeman's 
club  clattering  on  the  stone  pavement  was  heard, 
and  dusky  forms  were  seen  hurrying  through  the 
darkness.  From  Giblet's  Concert  Hall,  across  the 
way,  the  sound  of  dreamy  music  floated  out  upon 
the  night.  The  shrill  cry  of  the  waiter  :  "  Two  up 
and  one  down,  and  certain  death  with  seltzer  on  the 
outside,"  rang  across  the  silent  street.  The  figure 
of  a  man,  crouched  in  a  doorway  near  by,  shrank 
farther  back  into  the  darkness.  None  heard  the 
low,  mocking  laugh  he  uttered. 

The  brave  policeman  fought  his  way  through  the 
empty  street  and  reached  the  scene  of  the  struggle. 
There  was  nothing  there. 

The  mocking  laugh  of  the  man  crouched  in  the 
doorway  rang  out  again  as  the  policeman  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  an  anvil  that  had  been  dropped 
in  the  struggle. 

What  could  it  mean  ? 

CHAPTER    IX. 

THE   MYSTERY    DEEPENS. 

The  scene  is  the  Cherry  Hill  Hotel.  In  the  hand- 
some and  spacious  office  a  dozen  clerks  sit  dozing 
during  the  busy  day. 

"  Has  there  been  a  bass-drum  left  here  for  me  ?" 
inquires  a  voice. 

The  hotel-clerk  quits  rubbing  his  diamond  with 
the  office  blotter  and  looks  up. 

The  speaker  is  a  short,  thick-set  man,  very  tall 
and  thin. 

"  No  bass-drum  has  been  left  here,"  answers  the 
clerk,  after  searching  the  safe. 

"Heavens!  have  I  been  misled?"  mutters  the 
man  ;  "  but,  no  ;  she  dare  not  play  me  false." 
Then  he  turns  to  the  hotel-clerk,  and  adds  : 

"Should  a  bass-drum  be  left  here,  wrap  it  up 
carefully  and  send  a  messenger  at  once  to  William 
Williams,.  210  Bowery.     I  will  call  for  it  myself." 

Then  he  walks  briskly  away.  A  bright-featured 
lad,  in  the  uniform  of  a  bell-boy,  gazes  suspiciously 
at  the  stranger.     "  It  is  Billy  the  Bilk,"  he  mutters. 

Upstairs  in  Room  31  a  man  of  middle  age  sits  back 
at  his  ease,  smoking  a  cigarette.  A  smile  of  self- 
satisfied  complacency  is  upon  his  face,  There  is  a 
knock  at  the  door.  The  man  goes  to  it.  There  is 
no  one  in  the  corridor,  but  on  the  threshold  lies  a 
note.  It  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Douglas  Blanchard. 
The  man  opens  it  and  reads  : 

"  Beware  !  Billy  the  Bilk  has  called  for  the  bass- 
drum." 

His  face  changes  deathly  white.  He  throws  up 
his  hands  and  falls  forward  in  a  swoon. 

CHAPTER    III. 

THE     MISSING     LINK. 

Irene  Blanchard  sat  in  her  boudoir  reading  a  vol- 
ume of  Emerson,  a  glad,  wild  girl  of  thirty-five. 
What  was  this  change  that  had  lately  come  over 
her?  What  had  embittered  her  life?  "What  use 
to  live?"  she  murmured;  "  my  young  life  made  a 
curse,  my  father  a  stranger  to  his  family."  Then 
she  read  the  poet's  lines  : 

"  It  was  the  sad  noon  of  the  night ; 
Each  lamp-post  heaved  a  sigh. 
The  pavement  lay  as  still  as  death. 
A  tear  stood  in  each  eye." 
"  It  is  like  the  anguished  echo  of  mine  own  life," 
she  said. 

At  this  moment  the  loud  beatiDg  of  a  bass-drum 
sounded  through  the  night.  "  It  is  the  serenade," 
she  said  ;  "  why  will  he  dare  come  when  he  knows 
he  endangers  his  life  and  my  happiness.  I  can  never 
love  him,  even  though  he  hold  my  father  in  his 
power." 

CHAPTER    IV. 

THE    MYSTERY    SOLVED. 

It  is  the  night  of  St.  Patrick's  Day.  The  Bowery 
is  a  blaze  of  light.  Laughing  crowds  pass  by  upon 
the  street.  A  sweet-faced  girl,  scantily  protected 
from  the  biting  March  wind,  stands  on  the  corner  of 
Baxter  Street  singing  "  Cruiskeen  Lawn."  The 
careless  passer-by  does  not  note  the  pinched  appear- 
ance of  her  face,  upon  which  her  nose,  so  long  and 
sharp  that  it  would  pick  a  lock,  stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  A  man  clutches  her  on  the  shoulder. 
' '  What  have  you  made  ?  "  he  says. 

"But  a  few  pennies,"  she  replies;  "'Cruiskeen 
Lawn  '  is  a  back  number  ;  nothing  but  '  Sweet  Katie 
Connor  '  and  '  Comrades '  goes  on  the  Bowery  now." 

"  You  lie,  you  jade  !  "  he  hisses  ;  "  I  stagged  a 


bloke  giving  you  tenpence,"  and  he  strikes  her  a 
cruel  blow. 

The  next  instant  he  feels  himself  clutched  in  the 
strong  grasp  of  a  young  man  in  a  full-dress  suit.  It 
is  Shelton  Langdon,  an  active  member  of  the  Man- 
hattan Athletic  Club. 

"You  cur  !  "  he  says,  "  to  strike  a  lady." 

Billy  the  Bilk,  for  it  is  he,  utters  a  shrill  whistle. 
In  a  few  moments,  Langdon  is  dragged  into  a  den 
near  by  and  a  79-cent  suit  replaces  his  costly  gar- 
ments. Held  by  a  dozen  men,  he  is  helpless,  but 
above  him  he  can  see  the  sneering  face  of  Billy  the 
Bilk. 

"Ed  Mortimer  should  be  here  now  with  the 
police,"  says  the  young  man  ;  "  glory  then,  Billy  the 
Bilk,  in  your  short-lived  triumph." 

At  this  instant,  the  crashing  sound  of  an  iron  anvil 
is  heard  against  the  door.  The  baffled  bandits 
crouch  against  the  wall  as  they  hear  the  ringing 
voice  of  Ed  Mortimer  at  the  door.  Another  crash 
and  the  structure  totters  and  falls,  and  Iron-Bound 
Ed  springs  into  the  room,  saying 

The  continuation  of  this  story  will  be  found  in  No. 
4,11,44  of  the  Messenger  Boy's  Journal.  Price,  5 
cents.     All  news-dealers. — Evening  Sun. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Lucky  Man. 
He  is  a  very  lonely  man, 

Whose  lot  unhappy  seems — 
And  yet  he  has  no  clever  friends 

To  let  him  into  schemes. 


Limit:  $2. 
He  started  in  with  many  a  chip, 

Of  whites— a  dollar — reds  for  twos. 
Alas  !     From  him  each  one  did  slip, 

And  now  he  has  a  case  of  blues. 


-Life. 


Borrowing  from  Peter  to  Pay  Paul. 
"  So  far  as  I'm  concerned,"  says  Paul, 
"  Why,  nothing  could  be  neater ; 
But  when  you  come  to  think  of  it, 

It  is  a  grind  on  Peter."  — Puck. 


Hopeless. 
She  is  a  maid  of  really  perfect  figger, 
I  as  fine  a  soldier  as  pulls  a  trigger — 
And  yet,  as  she's  an  Indian — tribe  of  Digger — 
I'll  wed  her  not.     'Twould  scarcely  be  de  rigger. 
_  —  New  York  Sun. 

Omar  up  to  Date. 
Before  the  Phantom  of  Protection  died, 
Methought  a  voice  in  the  cigar-store  cried : 
"  What !     Twenty-five  for  such  a  brand  as  that? 
Well,  d — n  McKinley?"and  much  more  beside. 
_  —Puck. 

In  It  or  Not  ? 

A  grave-digger  was  digging  a  grave. 
And  he  whistled  like  a  thrush  or  a  linnet ; 

The  reason  he  whisded  while  digging  that  grave 
Was  because  he  himself  wasn't  "  in  it." 

— Franklin  News. 

No  license  to  poets  that  statement  will  save — 

It's  certainly  fishy  and  foxy  ; 
For  if  the  said  digger  was  not  in  the  grave, 

He  must  have  been  digging  by  proxy. 

_  —  Oil  City  Blizzard. 

The  Modern  Fly. 
'  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlor?"  said  the  spider  to  the  fly. 
'  Well,  hardly,"  said  the  insect,  as  he  winked  the  other  eye. 
'  Your  parlor  has  an  entrance,  but  of  exits  it  is  shy, 
So  I'll  stay  outside  in  safety  and  remain  a  little  fly/' 

-Life. 


THE    BOTTLE    AND    THE    BIRD. 

Once  on  a  time  a  friend  of  mine  prevailed  on  me  to  go 
To  see  the  dazzling  splendors  of  a  sinful  ballet  show, 
And  after  we  had  reveled  in  the  saltatory  sights, 
We  sought  a  neighboring  cafe  for  more  tangible  delights  ; 
When  I  demanded  of  my  friend  what  viands  he  preferred, 
He  quoth  :  "A  large  cold  bottle  and  a  small  hot  bird  ! " 

Fool  that  I  was,  I  did  not  know  what  anguish  hidden  lies 
Within  the  morceau  that  allures  the  nostrils  and  the  eyes  ! 
There  is  a  glorious  candor  in  an  honest  quart  of  wine — 
A  certain  inspiration  which  I  cannot  well  define  ! 
How  it  bubbles,  how  it  sparkles,  how  its  gurgling  seems  to 

say: 
"  Come,  on  a  tide  of  rapture  let  me  float  your  soul  away  !" 

But  the  crispy,  steaming  mouthful  that  is  spread  upon  your 

plate — 
How  it  discounts  human  sapience  and  satirizes  fate  ! 
You  wouldn't  think  a  thing  so  small  could  cause  the  pains 

and  aches 
That  certainly  accrue  to  him  that  of  that  thing  partakes  ; 
To  me,  at  least  (a  guileless  wight !),  It  never  once  occurred 
What  horror  was  encompassed  in  that  small  hot  bird. 

Oh,  what  a  head  I  had  on  me  when  I  awoke  next  day, 
And  what  a  firm  conviction  of  intestinal  decay  ! 
What  seas  of  mineral  water  and  of  bromide  I  applied 
To  quench  those  fierce  volcanic  fires  that  rioted  inside  ! 
And,  oh  !  the  thousand  solemn,  awful  vows  I  plighted  then 
Never  to  tax  my  system  with  a  small  hot  bird  again  ! 

The  doctor  seemed  to  doubt  that  birds  could  worry  people 

so, 
But,  bless   him  !  since    I  ate  the  bird,   I  guess    I  ought  to 

know  ! 
The  acidous  condition  of  my  stomach,  so  he  said. 
Bespoke  a  vinous  irritant  that  amplified  my  head, 
And,  ergo,  the  causation  of  the  thing,  as  he  inferred, 
Was  the  large  cold  bottle,  not  the  small  hot  bird. 

Of  course  1   know  it  wasn't,  and   I'm  sure   you'll   say  I'm 

right 
If  ever  it  has  been  your  wont  to  train  around  at  night  ; 
How  sweet  is  retrospection  when  one's  heart  is  bathed  in 

And  before  its  balmy  breath  how  do  Die  ills  of  life  decline  ! 
How  the  gracious  juices  drown  what   griefs    would  vex  a 

mortal  breast, 
And  float  the  flattered  soul  into  the  port  of  dreamless  rest ! 

But  you,  O  noxious  pigmy  bird  !  whether  it  be  you  fly 

Or  paddle  in  the  stagnant  pools  that  sweltering,  festering 

lie— 
I  curse  you  and  your  evil  kind  for  that  you  do  me  wrong, 
Engendering  poisons  that  corrupt  my  petted  muse  of  song ; 
Go,  get  thee  hence,  and  never  more  discomfit  me  and  mine— 
1  fain  would  barter  all   thy  brood   for  one  sweet  draught  of 

wine  ' 

So,  hither  come,  O  sportive  youth  !  when  fades  the  tell-tale 

day — 
Come  hither  with  your  fillets  and  your  wreaths  of  posies  gay; 
We  shall  unloose  the  fragrant  seas  of  seething,  frothing  wine 
Which  now  the  cobwebbed  glass  and  envious  wire  and  corks 

confine, 
And  midst  the  pleasing  revelry  the  praises  shall  be  heard 
Of  the  large  cold  bottle,  not  the  small  hot  bird  ! 

—Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


EEDMFULLERDESK  CO. 
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RHIIME^TVIIME  ! 

1  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  1  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
to  wit :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  40c.  ;  bottle,  75c.  ; 
and  in  cases  at  57  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines, 
from  my  vineyard  on   Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co. 

£3TFamily  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 


Cowdrey's 

Delicious,  AppetiziTig, 
MockTurtle, 
Tomato, 
Ox  Tail, 
Consommi1 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable, 
Mutton, 
Prtntanier, 
GreenTurtle, 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Expi 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO., 


OOUPS 

Nourishing, 

Scup  &  BouQH, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
ClamBroth, 
Puree  of. 

Game. 
Mulligatawny 
ess  on  receipt  of  15c. 

Boston,  U.S. A, 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.    Helena,    Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


STEINWAY 

iMCWorl})  fotf 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock, 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~CO.,  206-208  Post 


SOLE  AGENTS  AND  PACKERS  OP 

ALPHA  BRAND,  Pure  California 

FULL  MEASURE 

OLIVE    OIL. 

QUARTS  AND  PINTS. 


(registered.)  _ 
Gentlemen;  1  have  madea  searching  chemical  analy- 
sis ofabottle  of  oilsent  to  this  office  by  you,  and  marked 
"Pure  California  Olive  Oil,  Alpha  Brand."  and  find  it  10 
be  entirely  free  from  all  adulterations,  constitmmc:  a  pura 
article  of  Olive  Oil.     Respectfully,    THOMAS  PRICE, 

For  Safe  by  all  First  Class  Grocers  and  Druggists. 
BTERRIMAN   MAJJTJFACTTJItlNCr  CO. 

OFFICE  AND  LABORATORY. 

Cor.  12th  and  Franklin  Sts.  Oakland,  Cal. 


';- 


This    Label    in    on    the    Best  RIBBON   Made. 

LATEST  SHAPES  AND  NEWEST  STYLES. 
Sold    by    dealers    in    fine    goods.      Manufactured    by 

JOSEPH  LOTH  &  CO.,  New  York. 

CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  it* 
use  thousands  of  casos  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  bo  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  Bond  two  bottles  FREE.witb 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  tnis  disease  to  aDysof 
feror  who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P,  0.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocmn,  HI,  C.»  IS1  Pcnrl  St.,  N    V- 


May 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


STORYETTES. 

Grave  aDd  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Prayer  of  the  minister  of  the  Cumbrays.  two  mis- 
erable islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde  :  "  0  Lord, 
bless  and  be  gracious  to  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Cumbrays,  and  in  Thy  mercy  do  not  forget  the 
adjacent  islands  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland." 


Among  the  clever  stories  retailed  at  the  Beefsteak 
or  the  Garrick,  is  a  nice  one  of  the  florid  lawyer,  who 
was  "counsel  in  an  action  for  libel  brought  by  a 
provision  merchant  against  a  local  newspaper.  He 
said  in  his  address  to  the  jury  :  '  My  client,  gentle- 
men, is  a  cheesemonger,  and  the  reputation  of  a 
cheesemonger  in  the  city  of  London  is  like  the  bloom 
on  a  peach.     Touch  it,  and  it  is  gone  forever." 

Grant  and  Sherman  were  discussing  the  plans  of  a 
campaign,  when  a  third  general,  a  brigadier,  en- 
tered the  tent — a  good  soldier,  but  notorious  for  his 
carelessness  as  to  his  personal  appearance.  The 
brigadier  finished  his  errand  and  went  out.  General 
Grant  pulled  upon  his  cigar  for  a  few  minutes  in 
silence,  and  then  said  :  "Sherman,  I  wonder  whom 
that  man  gets  to  wear  his  shirts  the  first  week." 


An  old  dame  riding  home  along  Cockenzie  Sands, 
pretty  bowsy,  fell  off  the  pillion,  and  her  husband, 
being  in  .good  order  also,  did  not  miss  her  till  he 
came  to  Prestonpans.  He  instantly  returned  with 
some  neighbors  and  found  the  good  woman  seated 
amidst  the  advancing  tide,  which  began  to  rise, 
with  her  lips  ejaculating  to  her  cummers,  who  she 
supposed  were  still  pressing  her  to  another  cup, 
"  Xae  ae  drap  mair,  I  thank  you  kindly." 

Here  is  a  queer  case  for  an  action.  A  man  was 
insane  and  determined  to  throw  himself  out  of  the 
window  of  the  asylum.  He  made  several  attempts, 
and  was  prevented  by  the  servants.  Put  in  a  new 
apartment,  he  tried  it  again,  jumped  out  of  the  win- 
dow, fell  on  the  lawn,  injured  himself  seriously,  but, 
strange  to  say,  the  shock  cured  his  mental  disorder. 
At  once  he  sued  the  officers  of  the  asylum  for  negli- 
'  gence.  The  plaintiff  was  non-suited.  There  is  a 
delightful  legal  quibble  about  this,  for  the  pros  and 
cons  are  many. 

When  Mrs.  Keeley  played  in  * '  Genevieve,"  she  in- 
Itroduced  a  gag  which  has  gone  all  around  the  world 
of  the  stage,  and  will  continue  in  its  course.  Mrs. 
Keeley  was  playing  a  boy's  part  and  wore  trousers. 
Taken  before  the  judge  in  ths  play  and  examined, 
the  official  asks  in  sternest  language  :  "  Now,  then, 
where  are  your  accomplices?"  To  which  Mrs. 
Keeley  answered,  "I  don't  wear  any.  They  keep 
up  without."  Mrs.  Keeley  used  to  say,  "Those 
lines  made  a  wonderful  hit,  and  after  a  few  nights  it 
was  superfluous  for  me  to  answer  the  question.  The 
audience  did  it  for  me." 

A  teacher  in  a  suburban  school,  not  long  ago, 
gave  her  pupils  twelve  minutes  in  which  to  write  an 
"  abstract."  A  shoe  was  the  subject  selected  by  her, 
and  the  boys  were  to  write  in  the  first  person.  No 
limit  as  to  the  number  of  lines  or  words  was  given 
them.  Most  of  the  boys  wrote — and  erased,  during 
the  whole  time  allotted,  but  the  teacher  noticed  one 
fellow  who  sat  idle  until  the  time  was  within  two 
minutes  of  expiring.  As  the  scholars  filed  out,  she 
said  to  him  :  "  Brown,  did  you  finish  your  abstract?" 
"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  answered.  Curious  to  see  what 
he  could  have  written  in  so  short  a  time,  she  looked 
over  the  papers,  and  found  this  :  "  I  am  a  worn-out 
shoe  ;  my  coffin  is  the  ash-barrel ;  my  grave,  the 
dump."  She  says  that  almost  as  firmly  impressed 
on  her  memory  as  this  remarkable  composition  is 
ihe  expression  of  amazement  on  the  boy's  face  the 
next  morning,  when  he  saw  the  "  too  '*  mark  on  his 
paper. 

At  one  of  the  clubs  one  evening,  Mr.  Montagu 

Williams  met  Lord  .  who  had  just  lost  his 

father.  The  young  lord  was  naturally  melancholy, 
and  the  lawyer  proposed  visiting  a  theatre  opposite, 
which  proposition  was  accepted.  There  was  a  slight 
fire  in  the  theatre,  whereupon  the  young  lord  was 
among  the  first  to  bolt,  "  like  a  rabbit,"  out  of  the 
building.  Returning  leisurely  to  the  club,  Mr.  Will- 
iams found  there  his  young  friend  quietly  smoking  a 
cigar.     "What  on  earth  made  you  bolt  that  way  ? 


You  seemed  frightened  out  of  your  wits  (not  a 
difficult  matter,  perhaps).  Don't  you  know  that, 
on  such  an  occasion,  if  everybody  got  up  and 
rushed  out,  a  panic  would  ensue,  with  very  likely 
fatal  consequences  ?  Why  on  earth  couldn't  you  sit 
still  as  I  did  ?  There  was  nothing  serious  the  mat- 
ter." Upon  this,  with  the  most  patronizing  air,  the 
young  gentleman  replied  :  "Oh,  yes:  that's  very 
well  for  you.  but  you've  not  just  succeeded  to  a  peer- 
age and  twenty  thousand  pounds  a  year." 

Allen  Wilson  says  in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat ;  "  While  I  was  a  student  at  Yale  an  incident 
occurred  that  furnished  amusement  to  the  police  for 
weeks.  Some  of  us  were  at  the  station-house  one 
winter's  evening  for  the  purpose  of  bailing  out  two 
of  our  comrades  who  had  been  arrested  for  skylark- 
ing. While  we  were  waiting,  a  great  hulking  tramp 
walked  in  and  asked  the  lieutenant  in  charge,  a 
rather  dudish  fellow,  to  give  him  a  night's  lodging. 
Not  salisfi-  d  with  the  refusal  he  received,  he  still 
persisted.  The  lieutenant  soon  lost  patience  and 
said  :  '  No  one  can  sleep  here  unless  he  has  com- 
mitted some  crime."  '  Is  that  so  ?  '  said  the  tramp  ; 
'  that's  pretty  hard,  but  I  suppose  I  can  help  it  ; 
how  will  this  answer  ? '  As  he  spoke  he  shot  out 
his  fist  and  knocked  the  lieutenant  from  his  stool 
into  the  spittoons  near  the  stove.  '  I  hope  I  didn't 
hurt  you  more  than  was  necessary,'  he  said,  as  his 
victim  slowly  picked  himself  up,  his  nose  streaming 
blood  ;  '  give  me  as  good  a  cell  as  you  have,  for  I'm 
tired  and  want  to  go  to  sleep.'  The  unfortunate 
lieutenant  did  not  hear  the  end  of  it  for  months." 


During  the  session  of  the  California  State  legis- 
lature in  the  winter  of  1863-4.  a  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  house  repealing  so  much  of  an  existing  law 
as  prohibited  a  negro  from  testifying  in  either  civil 
or  criminal  cases  pending  against  a  white  person. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Owen,  of  Santa  Clara  County,  was  ad- 
vocating the  bill,  and,  during  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, he  said  :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  county  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  there  resides  a  negro 
barber,  who,  in  point  of  natural  ability  or  acquired 
culture,  is  the  peer  of  more  than  half  the  members 
of  this  house."  Instantly  a  dozen  of  the  so-called 
"  chivalry  "  were  on  their  feet,  demanding  that  the 
insulting  and  unparliamentary  language  be  taken 
down  and  the  orator  be  punished  for  its  use.  The 
speaker  so  ordered  ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued,  a  motion  to  adjourn  prevailed. 
The  following  day  the  subject  was  called  up  under 
the  head  of  unfinished  business,  and  Mr.  Owen 
made  the  following  characteristic  "apology": 
"Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  m  the  heat  of  debate,  I 
used  words  which  the  opponents  of  the  measure 
under  consideration  claim  to  have  been  unparlia- 
mentary and  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
members  of  this  house.  It  was  not  ray  purpose 
to  offend  any  one,  and  I  hereby  withdraw  the  ob- 
jectionable words  used,  and  most  humbly  apologize 
to  any  and  all  of  my  colleagues  who  feel  aggrieved 
by  their  utterance  ;  but  as  to  the  fact  I  stated,  God 
Almighty  alone  is  responsible  for  it." 


CAIN  I 
ONE  POUND  J 
A   Day. 

}  A  GAIN  OF    A   POUND    A  DAY   IN  THE   \ 

)  CASE  OF  A  HAS  WHO  HAS  BECOME  "ALL   ' 

*  RUN  DOWN,"  AND  HAS  BEGUN    TO  TAKE 

J  THAT  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER, 

SCOTT'S 

Fmulsiow 

OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  WITH 
Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda 

is  nothing  unusual.  this  feat 
has  been  performed  over  and  over 
again.  Palatable  as  milk.  En- 
dorsed by  Physicians.  Sold  by  all 
Druggists.  Avoid  substitutions  and 
lmitations. 


Hay  Fever  and  Catarrh. 

Those  atrUcted  wiih  either  or  both  troubles  will  appreciate 
this  letter  from  Joshua  Harvey,  of  No.  5010  Elm  Avenue, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

"I  have  used  AtixocVs  Porous  Plasters  for  thirty 
years,  and  have  always  found  them  efficacious  in  coughs, 
colds,  pulmonary  complaints,  rheumatism,  and  pains  in  ihe 
back.  1  also  was  subject  to  violent  attacks  of  catarrh  or  hay 
fever ;  to  cure  this  I  cut  a  strip  sufficient  to  cover  the  fore- 
head all  over  and  applied  it  on  going  to  bed.  Slept  well  and 
got  up  with  a  clear  head  and  nose  stopped  running,  eyes 
bright,  and  all  pain  in  the  head  and  nose  gone.  Some  imes 
I  am  attacked  with  extreme  hoarseness,  but  always  relieved 
by  an  Auxqck's  Porous  Plaster  around  the  throat," 


In  this  age  of  keen  competition  a  man 
must  advertise,  and  advertise  wisely.  He 
must  give  the  same  attention  to  his  adver- 
tising as  he  does  to  his  stock  and  store.  An 
advertisement  forms  an  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  and  it  means  a  great  deal 
to  the  advertiser  that  that  impression  be  a 
favorable  one  and  that  it  be  fully  sustained 
in  the  establishment.— Ex. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  !    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  UDlversal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 

A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a   Superior    aod  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  bebijET  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


O*  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Fronts 3,091,568  76 

July  1,  1800. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown.- Cashier. 

Eyro^  Murray,  Jh Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver.  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland.  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5,500,OOO 

Directors : 
Li^yYD  Tevts,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valkntins,   vice-?res*t. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  T.    C    rarzo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WadswojIIi,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  rjansact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1336. 

GEORGE    F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramenlo  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
27th  ASWIAI  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  316  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  (  Paid  up  In  Gold  )  S30O.000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  orer  eTerything). ..    378,901.10 

PRESIDENT I.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPAKD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROEERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857 

Royal   Exchang-e  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROET.  DICKSON.  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAJf  AND  CHEVA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OP   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic Saturday,  Jane  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Founb 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacifit 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  r  rancisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passer^er  Agent 
Geo.  H.  Rn-E,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Saturday,  May  33,  at   1  .'   H, 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  AcaptJco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutta.  La  IJbertad. 
La  Union,  Pnnta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong-  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking  ... Tuesday.  June  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Klo  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

China ...  Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  ihe  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  205  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rich,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM, 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrire  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  May  1,   1891. 


ARRIVE. 


7.CO  A. 
7.30  A. 
730  A. 
8.00  A. 
S.OO   A. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento.   . .   

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Josl. . . 
J  Martinez,  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  ) 
(      Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis . . 
J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  > 

\      first-class  locally 1" 

(  Niles,  San  Jos6,  Stockton,  lone,  f 
Marysville,    On>  * 


I.30  A.J-J      Sacramento,    __. 

J  (     vule,  and  Red  Bluff. 
'  (  Los     Angeles    Express, 


I2.00   M. 

1      I. OO    P. 

3-00    P. 


3.OO  P. 
4.30  P. 
4-3°    P' 

4-3°  P. 
4.30  P. 

*     4-30  P 
6.00  P. 

7.00   P 
I      7.00   p 


—    Fresno. 

<      Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 


I 

1 

Los  Angeles )  1 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers '' 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  JoU 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 

J      Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  [  : 

J      Deming.  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f\ 

\    and  East J 

!  )  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  ) 

'  (      for  Mojave  and  East I 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

J  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 

j  t      Santa  Rosa j* 

,      Benicia  and  Sacramento , 

,      Woodland  and  Oroville 

j     Niles  and  Livermore ... 

Haywards,  Niles, and  San  Jose"...   ' 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

j  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 

(     and  East f 

Vallejo 

C  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  i  ' 
.  -j      to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
I,     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  J 


IO    15    A. 
1.15    P. 

6-45    A. 

7'5  '. 
6  45  a. 

4-45  *". 


7  45  *. 
9 -00  p. 

9-45  a. 


II. 15   A. 

9-45  a- 

9-45    A. 

IO. 15    A. 

IO.15    A- 

*      8-45    A. 

7-45  A. 
1     6.15   P. 

13.15   p. 

t  8.45  p. 

8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


3. 05    P. 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  , 

7 .45  a.  -      ark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gates,  Boul-  - 

(,     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

( Newark,   Centreviile.   San    Jose,  "1 

8.15  a.  1      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -        6.20  P. 

(_      Santa  Cruz  ....    ) 

j  Centreviile,  San   Jose,  Almaden,  1 

2.45  P-  •       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -j*  11.20  a. 

\     Santa  Cruz j 

t  Centreviile,    San  Jose",   and   Los  )  I 

445  P-  1     Gatos .. f|       °-5°  A. 


COAST   DIVISION,  Tnird  and  Townsend  Sts. 


/San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres"t 
1  Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  | 
!  terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas, 
30  \,  -i  Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  > 
j  Robles,  Santa  Margarita  (San  , 
I      Luis    Obispo),    and     principal  , 

[  V    Way  Stations J 

30  a.     San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 

20  a.      Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 

_„  _    f  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  I 

30  P" \\      Stations ," 

1  /San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz, \ 
I  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
i      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 

^    stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations g 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6-35  a, 

f  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  i   , 

1         SteMnne  .-    t        7.WP 


3.30  P.  - 

4-20  P, 

5-20  P, 

6.30  P. 


6.30    P. 


3.00    f, 

i-39   P- 
5-05   P- 


7.56    A. 


t    11-45    P. 


t      Stations . 


\  for  morning        p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April   12,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   wfll  leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40.  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

S.co,  9.30,   11.40  a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40.  11. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  M.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2-05.  4-os.  5-30,  6.50  P.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.' Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Days. 


Week 

Days. 


Sundays, 


7.40  a.  m.  s.oo  a.  m 

3.30  P.    M.9.30  A.   M 
5.05    P.    M.5.00   P.     M, 


7.40    A.   M 
3.30   P.     M. 


7.4O  A.  M. 
3.30   P.    M. 


Petalnma       10.40A.M.    8.50A.1 
and  6.05  p.  m.  10.30  a.  > 

Santa  Rosa,      7  25  p.  m.    6.10  p.  1 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Qoverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


HopLand 

and  7.35  P.M.,  6  10  P. 

Ukiah. 


Guernevule.       7.25  P.  if.  10.30  j 


7.40  A.   M.  8.00  A.  M.i 
5.05  P.    M.I5.OO   P.    M.1 


Sonoma       10.40 a.  m.   8.50A.  m. 
and  6.05  p.m.    6  10  p.m. 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol. 


stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  : 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  KelseyviJle,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes.  Upper  Lake.  Lakeport,  Willie,  Cahto 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Ifsal,  HydesvMe 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg 
*3-4o;  to  Ooverdale,  S4-50;  tr Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah. 
$6.75;  10  Sebastopol.  $1.70;  to  Gueraeville,  J3.75  ;  tt  So- 
noma. $1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  $1. 80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  I1.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  $3;  to  Ukiah.  $4.50  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  f  1.80  ;  to  GuemevilJc  #3.50  ;  to  Sonoma.  |i  :  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  If.,  Feb.  14,  March   1.  16,  31.  April   15,  30,  May  15.  30. 

For    British   Columbia   and    Puget  Sound   pore  9  a.  m. 
ever>  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay.  Wednesday^ 
9  AM.      For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wax  ports, 
every    fourth    day,   8   a.    m.      For    San     I 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa   Barbara,  and  5a 
every  fourth  day  ai    n  a.  m.     For  ports   w 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel.  4  ! 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO  .  • 
No.  10  MukM  Street,  S»r 
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"  Men  and  Women  "  presented  a  new  stage  fig- 
ure to  the  theatre-going  public — a  respectable,  high- 
minded,  gentlemanly  Jew.  Israel  Cohen  is  repre- 
sented as  being  of  the  finest  type  of  man — truthful, 
upright,  honorable,  generous,  fearing  nothing,  work- 
ing for  the  good  of  humanity  rather  than  personal 
glory  or  gain,  faithful  in  his  friendship,  unselfish  in 
his  love.  He  has  breadth  of  mind  and  delicacy  of 
feeling.  He  accords  deep  reverence  to  the  Messiah 
of  the  Gentiles — it  is  bad  taste  in  the  play,  but  use- 
ful as  indicating  the  bent  of  the  character — and  feels 
a  finely  expressed,  if  austere  pity,  for  the  youth  who 
is  convicted  of  robbing  the  bank.  He  is  an  ideal 
tYPe — a  tvPe  familiar  on  the  stage  when  presented 
as  a  Gentile,  but  unique  when  presented  as  a  Jew. 

The  Jew  is  a  rarity  in  the  drama.  In  the  modern 
drama  he  is  almost  entirely  absent.  Outside 
"  Sam'l  of  Posen,"  there  is  hardly  a  play  now  acted 
on  the  American  stage  in  which  he  appears  promi- 
nently. This  is  all  the  more  singular  when  one  con- 
siders how  omnipresent  he  is  in  American  life,  how 
constant  a  subject  of  argument  for  rallying  factions, 
and,  above  all,  how  untiring,  determined,  and  tena- 
cious in  pushing  himself  into  the  eye  of  the  public. 
The  Hebrew  has  no  inclination  to  blush  unseen. 
Wherever  he  goes  his  course  is  marked  with  the 
same  deadly  and  still  persistence,  the  same  unap- 
peasable energy,  the  same  irresistible,  onward  move- 
ment, the  same  concentrated  determination  to  | 
achieve  the  desired  goal. 

Some  French  novelist  said,  in  a  recent  book,  that 
the  Jew  and  the  American  were  the  most  pig- 
headed nations  of  the  world,  having,  in  common, 
the  distinguishing  trait  of  adamantine  firmness  in  the 
face  of  all  opposition.  In  the  Jew  it  has  developed 
from  the  pressure  of  necessity.  A  nation  of  turbu- 
lent energies  and  overpowering  ambition,  checked 
and  thwarted  at  every  turn,  it  rises  and  fights  for 
itself  with  the  desperate  courage  of  the  animal 
driven  to  bay.  Oppression,-  instead  of  crushing, 
strengthened  it,  In  the  loneliness  of  its  isolation  it 
grew  strong  and  fearless,  showing  the  reckless 
daring  which  is  the  attribute  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  lose. 

In  this  country,  set  to  measure  swords  with  a 
nation  without  tradition,  tolerant,  open-handed, 
self-absorbed,  and  easy-going,  it  took  root  and 
flourished  like  a  green  bay-tree.  It  spread  with  ex- 
traordinary rapidity.  It  worked  its  way  in  to  the 
forefront  of  commerce  and  art,  creeping  into  the 
one  with  a  deft  and  stealthy  persistence  and  shrewd- 
ness, bursting  its  way  into  the  other  by  the  power  of 
an  unquenchable  energy  and  the  divine  right  of 
genius.  It  has  won  its  place  unaided,  and  holds  its 
own  against  the  world.  The  Jew  is,  to-day,  one  of 
the  most  prominent  figures  in  our  American  life. 

Yet  in  the  drama,  where  novelty  is  craved  and 
hunted  for,  where  clever  playwrights  try  to  repro- 
duce accurate  pictures  of  contemporaneous  life,  and 
introduce  local  types  to  give  an  effect  of  ' '  atmos- 
phere" to  their  plays,  the  Israelite  never  appears. 
The  American  dramatic  author,  for  some  unex- 
plained reason,  lets  him  severely  alone.  De  Mille 
and  Belasco  draw  pretty  pictures  of  modern  home- 
life,  lightened  by  touches  of  the  society  element, 
but  the  Jew,  who,  especially  in  the  East,  where  their 
plays  are  set,  often  mixes  with  the  Gentile  society,  is 
absent.  His  appearance  in  "  Men  and  Women  "  is 
such  an  innovation  that  the  audience  at  first  hardly 
know  how  to  take  him. 

Another  American  playwright,  Bronson  Howard, 
writes  of  modern  life.  He  shows  us  flurries  in  Wall 
Street,  with  desperate  brokers  flying  back  and  forth, 
but  never  a  Jew  among  them.  He  shows  us  a  do- 
mestic comedy,  with  scene  changing  from  New  York 
to  Paris,  but  there  are  no  Jews  there.  In  a  war 
play,  he  could  hardly  be  expected  to  introduce  the 
tranquil  Hebrew,  who  is  essentially  a  roan  of  peace, 
but,  at  all  other  times,  he  lets  him  alone  as  a  person 
unfamiliar  and  uninteresting  to  the  great  American 
public. 

Go  even  to  a  lower  stratum  for  the  Jew  on  the 
American  stage — Hoyt's  farces.  He  is  not  there, 
and  probably  feels  flattered  that  he  is  not.  But 
there  is  something  singular  in  this  omission,  for  the 
endeavor  of  the  versatile  Hoyt  is  to  introduce  into 
his  pieces  every  kind  and  sort  of  human  being  that 
is  characteristic,  familiar,  and  metropolitan.  He 
wants  to  show  the  types  that  one  runs  across  in  the 
second-class  life  of  big  cities.  He  shows  us  cheap 
Americans  of  every  sort,  Irish  from  the  raw  emi- 
grant to  the  haughty  "help,"  Italians  who  grind 
organs  and  carry  round  monkeys,  the  plumber  who 
breo*s  down  the  walls,  the  fat  policeman,  the  negro 
-  o "Jtician,  the  socisty  reporteress.  He  attempts  to 
represent  every  sort  of  individual  one  may  encounter 
in   that  existence  which   is  neither  the  life  of  the 


cheap  flat  nor  of  the  cheaper  tenement-house,  and  yet 
savors  of  both.  Jews  flourish  there  almost  as  lux- 
uriantly as  the  Irish,  yet  Hoyt  ignores  them. 

Looking  afield,  we  see  the  Hebrew — as  dramatic 
material — invariably  shunned.  The  great  French 
playwrights  see  no  stage  possibilities  in  him.  and  yet 
in  Parisian  social  life  the  Jew  is  an  important  factor. 
Now  and  then  he  crops  up  faintly  in  some  subordin- 
ate position,  and  is  generally  portrayed  as  a  cring- 
ing, calculating  person  with  both  eyes  on  the  main 
chance.  The  same  fate  is  awarded  to  him  in  the 
English  drama.  Anterior  to  the  directly  modern 
play,  Jews  were  sometimes  introduced  on  the  En- 
glish stage,  but  almost  invariably  in  the  characters 
of  bailiffs  or  usurers.  In  ' '  The  School  for  Scandal " 
Moses,  the  money-lender,  is  alluded  to  scornfully  as 
"The  Jew."  "Bring  in  the  Broker  and  the  Jew," 
cry  the  gay,  carousing  young  gentleman  to  Trip,  the 
valet.  When  they  enter,  the  young  men  are  inclined 
to  make  sport  of  Mr.  Premium,  the  broker — Uncle 
Oliver  in  disguise.  Moses  is  uneasy  at  this  :  "Pray, 
sir,  consider,  Mr.  Premium  is  a  gentleman,"  he  says, 
deprecatiDgly,  the  inference  being  that  Moses,  the 
Hebrew  money-lender,  is  not,  and  can  be  treated  with 
a  careless  familiarity  that  would  offend  the  dignity 
of  Premium,  the  broker. 

Shakespeare,  with  his  all-seeing  eye,  realized  the 
dramatic  possibilities  of  the  Jew  and  drew  a  picture 
which  will  last  for  all  time.  Shylock  shows  the  aus- 
tere love  of  race,  the  picturesqueness  touched  with  a 
rich  orientalism,  the  iron,  deadly  earnestness,  the 
patriarchal  dignity,  the  concentration  of  purpose,  the 
untamable  rapacity,  the  vengeful  disdain  of  the 
Gentile  who  scorns  him  to-day  and  fawns  upon  him 
to-morrow,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  race  char- 
acteristics of  the  Chosen  People.  And  Shakespeare, 
for  his  age  and  time,  drew  his  Jew  broadly  and  gen- 
erously. Shylock,  with  all  his  vindictiveness,  his 
somber  ferocity,  is  the  loftiest  figure  in  the  comedy. 
He  is  primitive  in  the  boldness  of  his  attitude,  the 
fearless  audacity  of  his  bitter  defiance.  The  Chris- 
tians, with  their  pettiness,  their  mean  ambitions,  their 
little  spites  and  underhand  tricks,  make  but  a  poor 
showing  before  the  picturesque  and  savage  Hebrew. 
He  dwarfs  them  all — the  gloomy  and  despondent 
Antonio,  who  contracts  a  debt  that  he  is  unable  to 
pay,  the  gay  and  cheerfully  selfish  Bassanio,  one  of 
the  most  cold-blooded  fortune-hunters  on  the  stage, 
whose  mind  is  so  full  of  his  lady-love's  fortune  that 
he  even  alludes  to  her  hair  as  "a  golden  fleece," 
and  who  braggingly  observes  that  "  all  the  wealth 
he  has  runs  in  his  veins — he  is  a  gentleman,"  and  the 
still  more  enterprising  Lorenzo,  who  steals  Shylock"  s 
daughter  and  who  has  no  qualms  of  conscience  when 
that  provident  young  lady  makes  off  with  all  her 
father's  loose  money  and  jewels. 

But  the  color  and  romance  of  the  Jew  have  not 
appealed  to  other  playwrights.  What  Shakespeare 
saw,  his  successors  have  either  not  seen  or  not  felt 
able  to  treat  with  any  degree  of  success.  The 
Hebrew  is  deserted,  while  commonplace  English, 
American,  and  French  types  are  presented  on  the 
stage  year  after  year.  Who  shall  give  the  reason 
for  this?  The  Jewish  type  is  instinct  with  dramatic 
fire.  It  lends  itself  more  readily  to  stage  presenta- 
tion than  the  Anglo-Saxon  or  the  Gaul.  It  is  pict- 
uresque and  brilliant,  full  of  color  and  romantic  sug- 
gestion. Dashed  with  the  splendor  of  the  Orient,  it 
has  little  of  the  tame,  monotonous  modernness  which 
wearies  one  so  in  the  figures  that  walk  through  a 
latter-day  American  or  English  melodrama.  The 
race  is  essentially  artistic,  loving  and  appreciating 
the  beautiful — a  race,  also,  that  has  in  it  still  some- 
thing of  the  lawless  vengefulness,  the  primitive  free- 
dom and  force,  the  concentrated  vitality,  the  blind 
tenacity,  which  marked  the  Israelites  who  labored 
under  Pharoah,  who  crossed  the  Red  Sea,  and  toiled 
through  the  wilderness  to  the  fruitful  plains  of 
Canaan.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  next  opera  at  the  Tivoli  will  be  "The  Rat 
Charmer." 

Courtenay  Thorpe,  of  Rosina  Vokes's  company, 
has  dramatized  Kipling's  novel,  "The  Light  that 
Failed,"  and  has  been  playing  the  blind  artist  in  it 
with  much  success.  The  entire  story  is  compressed 
into  one  act,  taking  an  hour  to  play.  It  has  been 
added  to  the  regular  Vokes  repertory. 

Rose  Coghlan,  it  is  said,  is  to  marry  her  leading 
man  and  manager,  John  T.  Sullivan,  in  the  near 
future,  and  the  same  rumor  is  rife  about  Margaret 
Mather  and  Otis  Skinner,  her  leading  man  and  man- 
ager. The  latter  couple  are  in  Europe  on  what 
might  be  termed  an  ante-nuptial  wedding-tour. 

At  the  theatres  next  week,  John  L.  Sullivan  in 
"  Willing  Hearts  and  Heavy  Hands  " — or  something 
like  that  —  will  be  the  leading  novelty.  Katie 
Emmett  will  bring  out  another  melodrama,  "The 
Blue  and  the  Gray,"  and  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York"  will  begin  a  second  engagement  in  town. 
"  Gasparone  "  will  easily  run  another  week  at  the  ' 
Tivoli  Opera  House,  and  "Men  and  Women"  is  . 
also  to  be  continued.  The  initial  production  of 
"The  Rabbi,"  a  melodrama  founded  on  Russian 
persecution  of  the  Jews,  is  announced  for  Monday 
night  at  one  of  the  minor  theatres. 

Pauline    L'Allemand's    father,    Lucas    Ellsasser,  | 
died  a  few  days  ago  in  Syracuse,  New  York.     He 
was  a  German,  and  used  to  play  in  various  bands  in 


New  York.  Then  he  went  to  Syracuse  and  estab- 
lished a  concert  saloon  where  his  now  famous 
daughter  was  first  heard.  She  went  abroad  when 
nineteen  years  of  age,  and  had  an  established  posi- 
tion in  Germany  before  she  joined  the  American 
Opera  Company.  Mr.  Ellsasser  was  quite  poor  in 
his  latter  years  and  kept  a  beer  saloon,  but  he  was 
well  cared  for  by  his  daughters,  two  of  Mme. 
L'Allemand's  sisters  being  on  the  stage. 


I 


WENDELL   KASTON. 


A    DEPOSIT    OF    S200.O0O 

Made    by   the    California    Safe    Deposit    and 
Trust  Company  -with  tlie  Treasurer  of  State. 

Under  an  Act  of  the  last  Legislature  entitled  "An  Act 
authorizing  certain  corporations  to  act  as  executors,  and  in 
other  capacities,  and  to  provide  for  and  regulate  the  admin- 
istration of  trusts  by  such  corporations,"  approved  April  6th, 
1891,  it  becomes  necessary  for  any  corporation  doing  a  trust  i 
business  to  deposit  with  the  Treasurer  of  State,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  creditors  of  such  corporation,  the  sum  of  $200,000 
in  bonds  of  the  United  States,  or  municipal  bonds  of  this 
State,  or  in  mortgages  on  improved  and  productive  real- 
estate  in  this  State,  being  first  liens,  and  the  real-estate  being 
worth  at  least  twice  the  amount  loaned  thereon. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  has  qual- 
ified under  this  law  by  placing  with  the  Treasurer  of  State 
real-estate  securities  to  the  amount  of  $200,000. 

In  the  matter  of  convenience,  security,  and  leeal  protec- 
tion, the  advantages  of  dealing  with  a  trust  company  as  com- 
pared with  an  individual  or  firm  are  very  marked,  while  the 
responsibilities  and  restraints  to  which  trust  companies  as  a 
class  are  subjected  render  them  peculiarly  safe  depositories. 

The  high  character  and  business  standing  of  the  Directors 
of  the  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company  and  its 
paid-up  capital  of  $1,000,000  are  ample  guarantee  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

This  company  pays  interest  at  the  rate  of  two  (2)  per  cent. 
Der  annum  on  daily  balances  averaging  $300  and  upwards. 

It  is  also  issues  Certificates  of  Deposit,  payable  on  demand, 
or  on  five  days'  notice,  or  at  a  fixed  time,  on  which  special 
rates  of  interest  are  allowed.  Parties  having  surplusor  idle 
funds,  and  who  do  not  care  to  open  an  account,  will  find 
these  certificates  very  advantageous. 

The  company  offers  to  executors  and  trustees  of  estates 
and  to  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  and  fraternal 
societies  exceptional  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  their  busi- 

On  ordinary  and  term  deposits  in  the  savings  department, 
the  company  will  pay  the  highest  rates  of  interest  consistent 
with  prudent  banking. 

Executors,  administrators,  guardians,  receivers,  etc.,  who 
deposit  their  funds  with  this  company,  are  exempt  by  law 
from  all  personal  liability. 


Hnitt's  School  for  Boys. 

Ex-State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
Ira  G.  Hoitt,  has  leased  the  Reddington  place,  at 
Oak  Grove,  two  miles  from  Millbrae,  and  nineteen 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  in  San  Mateo  County, 
where  he  and  Mrs.  Hoitt  will  open,  August  4th,  a 
first-class  boarding-school  for  boys.  The  place  is 
one  of  the  best  adapted  and  most  charmiDg  for  a 
school  to  be  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  contains 
one  hundred  and  fifty-six  acres  of  land  diversified 
and  beautified  by  natural  and  artificial  forests,  land- 
scape-gardens, and  fruit,  with  its  own  water  and  gas- 
works, and  ample  play-grounds.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Hoitt  have  had  large  experience  in  the  care  and 
training  of  boys  and  are  well  known  in  California's 
Educational  Department,  and,  as  their  school  is  to 
be  limited  in  numbers,  they  will,  no  doubt,  soon  have 
all  the  pupils  they  can  care  for.  The  school  will  take 
boys  from  the  primary  grade  to  admission  to  the  best 
university  or  college,  or  fit  them  for  active  business 
life.     Their  post-office  address  is  Millbrae,  Cal. 


—  The  auction  sale  of  real-estate  to  be 
held  by  Tevis  &  Fisher  next  Wednesday  noon,  May 
27th,  at  the  San  Francisco  Real-Estate  Exchange, 
16  Post  Street,  is  one  of  unusual  interest  to  investors, 
and  shows  the  splendid  line  of  business  done  by  this 
enterprising  and  successful  firm.  Among  the  prop- 
erties to  be  offered  are  the  Tivoli  Opera  House, 
bringing  a  rental  of  $375  ;  a  partially  improved  lot 
on  Fourth  Street,  next  to  the  railroad  buildings, 
bringing  $160;  three  two -story  brick  houses  on 
Howard  Street,  between  Third  and  New  Mont- 
gomery, bringing  $105  ;  a  house  on  the  north-west 
corner  of  Sacramento  Street  and  Prospect  Place, 
bringing  $90  ;  and  various  desirable  pieces  of  unim- 
proved property  on  Pacific  Heights,  in  the  Western 
Addition,  and  in  Park  lands.  The  sale  is  a  bond  fide 
one,  and,  including  as  it  does  fourteen  desirable 
properties  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  it  will  be 
watched  with  much  interest  by  those  interested  in 
real-estate  values. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
nonh-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 

—  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.O.Cochrane,  Dentist.  850 Markht, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store!.     Office  hours,  p  to  5. 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until   Further  Notice, 
Millocker's  Romantic  Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts, 

GASPAHONE  ! 


Next  Opera THE  RAT  CH.VRMEK  ! 

Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 

FOR    SALE    AT    WILLIAM    DOXEY'S. 


"fit  ESTATE  Wf*rs^      „Cr,<lNEER3 

I  638/^RKErsV'     »»  Fv-csco. 


At  Auction ! 

TUESDAY, 


TUESDAY  MAY  26,  1891 

At  is  o'clock  m..  at 

OTJR   SAIjESHOOM, 

638  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel, 


V 


■:•    IMPORTANT    -:- 

Credit  Auction  Sail 

BY  ORDER  OF  ADOLPH  SUTRO,  ESQ.. 

—  OF  — 

35-.35-.35 

BEAUTIFUL  RICHMOND 

-AND  — 

PRESIDIO  RESERVATION  PARK 

Residence  Lots 

—FRONTING— 

California  and  Lake  Streets 
and  1st  and  2d  Ayenues, 

On  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  Cliff  Home 
Steam  Extension  of  the  Powell  and  Califor- 
nia Street  Cable,  eoon  to  he  changed  into  a 
Cable  Road. 

Grand  marine  and  Presidio  Reservation  view,  and  but  two 
minutes'  walk  from  the  grand  Presidio  Reservation  Park. 
Lots  graded  and  fenced.  Streets  in  fine  condition.  First 
Avenue  sewered. 

SOME  OF  THE  FEW  ADVANTAGES  OF  THESE 
BEAUTIFUL  RESIDENCE  LOTS. 

They  are  located  in  the  handsomest  part  of  Richmond. 

Are  on  the  Golden  Gate  Park  and  Cliff  House  steam-line 
(soon  to  be  changed  to  a  cable-line),  with  a  certainty  of  sood 
having  a  cable-line  on  Lake  Street,  either  by  the  Sutter  Street 
or  Omnibus  Cable  Company. 

Front— First  Avenue,  a  fine  wide  boulevard,  leading  to 
the  grand  entrance  of  the  majestic  and  grand  Presidio  Reser- 
vation Park,  comprising  thousands  of  acres,  beautifully 
adorned  and  divided  by  magnificent  drives,  being  one  of  the 
handsomest  and  largest  parks  in  the  world. 

First  Avenue  will  soon  become  as  important  a  factor  in 
Francisco  as  Baker  Street  is  at  present. 

These  lots  are  sheltered  from  the  winds  and  fogs  and  stand 
as  a  rival  to  the  choice  lots  at  the  Mission  in  the  warm  belt, 
are  located  within  two  minutes  of  the  grand  Presidio  Reser* 
vation  Park,  and  but  a  few  minutes  from  the  Golden  Gate 
Park. 

Are  on  the  direct  steam-line  running  to  the  Cliff  House 
and  Ocean  Beach.  They  are  reached  in  thirty  minutes  from 
Kearny  Street,  and,  for  one  fare,  you  can  go  to  either  the 
Cliff  House,  Golden  Gate  Park,  or  down-town,  and  to  the 
ferries  at  the  city  front.  More  cable-lines  are  reaching  out  for 
this  Richmond  district  than  toward  any  district  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  great  future  of  beautiful  Richmond  is  brighter 
than  any  other  portion  of  this  city. 

RICHMOND  is  the  most  thriving  district  of  San  Fran* 
Cisco.  It  has  already  grown  to  such  proportions  that  it  may 
justly  be  called  a  city  by  itself.  The  large  number  of  first- 
class  dwellings  being  erecicd  is  astonishing.  The  lame  nun* 
berof  cable-cars  pushing  out  for  this  active  and  rapidly  grow1 
ing  district  stamps  the  future  of  this  location  as  the  { 
coming  first-class  district  for  families  of  medium  in 
The  two  great  parks— Golden  Gate  and  Presidio  Res 
lion— are  each  within  a  very  few  minutes'  walk  of  these  h 
some  and  eligible  residence  lots. 

The  Cliff  House  and  Golden  Gate  Park  steam  extension  0 
the  California  and  Powell  Street  cable-line  will  sooi 
changed  into  a  cable-road.  The  Sutter  Street  Cable  C 
pany  are  making  arrangements  to  continue  their  cable  out  tl 
extension  of  Post  Street,  which  will  place  this  line  in  the  it 
mediate  vicinity  of  these  choice  lots.  Thev  also  intend  to 
extend  the  Pacific  Avenue  branch  of  their  cable-line  out 
Pacific  Avenue  to  Central ;  thence  out  Clay  Street  to  Lake 
and  First  Avenue. 

The  many  advantages  of  this  thriving  district  stand  f*r 
ahead  of  any  other  location  in  this  growing  and  prosperouJ 
city. 

Do  Not  Fall  to  EXAMINE  these  Choice  Resi- 
dence Lots.     To  invest  is  to  make  at 
least  nr>  per  cent,  per  annum 
on  the  Investment. 

LIBERAL    TERMS. 

Only  one-quarter  Cash;  balance  in  f*.  19. 
and  18  month*  ;  interest  T  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, payable  Quarterly. 

To  reach  these  choice  Residence  Lots  take  either  the 
Powell  or  California  Street  Cables  to  Central  Avenue,  trans- 
fer to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  steam  -extension  of  above  cables ; 
get  off  at  First  Avenue.  Our  large  auction  flag,  large  dia- 
grams, and  catalogues  on  the  property. 
For  Catalogues,  Terms,  etc.,  inquire  of 

KASTON,  ELDRID6E  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  638  Market  St.,  S-  F., 
Opposite  Palace  Hotel. 
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)VER  50,000  IN  USE  ! 

1  PATENT  NOVELTY  FOLDING  COIN  PURSE. 

Most  popular,  roomy,  and 
least  bulky  purse  made.  Can  not 
lose  small  change.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it,  or  I  will  mail  you  one,  post- 
paid, m  black,  red,  or  brown  mo- 
rocco, on  receipt  of  40  cents,  or  full 
calf,   75   cents,  or  of  genuine  seal, 

All  parties  are  hereby  warned 
againft  infringing  on  this  patent. 

_  ■         lowRu —    Makes  a.  very  acceptable  present. 
JAMES  S.  TOPHAM,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
■231   Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  trade  supplied.     Write  for  prices. 
.  Please  mention  Argonaut, 


LANGUAGES. 

J"rencb.,  Germaii,  Spanish  or  Italian  actually 

IN    T  WE  nTy  "LESSONS 

0  recitations),   without   leaving   your   home,  by 

THE  GASTLNEAU  METHOD 

I  InnreK*  new  system  and  process.  PUPILS  TAUGHT  AS 
[FACTUALLY  IN  PRESENCE  OF  TEACHER.  All 
Itercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by  the  author. 
i  '■  Membership  (including  Complete  Method,  with  "The 
ihstructor"),  S5.00.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  "  How  to 
[lieak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired. 

\\he  Gastineau  Self-Study  Company 

297  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

IT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
HE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
wove  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALl  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

sm  30  to   120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
qualities.     28J£-Inch  Duck,  from   7    Ounces  to 

r  Ounces,  inclusive. 
MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


-FOR- 

VALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

2.  W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Strangers  and    Tourists  arriving  in   the  city  will   ■ 
fid  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEIM     HOUSE 

236   STJTTEK   STREET, 

■  year  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc.       I 

I  Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth  ' 
Id  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose  depot. 

V-      HOTELPLEASASTON  ~- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

I  The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
;  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
|Ws  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
b  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
o  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
I  me  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 

JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  (full ;  made  of  steel ;  has  a  rounded 

file-cut  erasing  surface  ;    handy,  [durable, 

makes  a  smooth,   clean 


Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 


BUNNELL,  332  Com- 
ercial  St..  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Seasickness    Prevented  ! 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D„  in  his  second  letter  ' 
am  abroad   to  the  American  Home  Journal,  May,  1890,   j 
rote:  "Our  good  citizen.  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directions  I 
•rseasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  to  such 
minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 
"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers."     Price,  25  cts. 
(  bookstores,  or   bv  mail   on   receipt  of  price.     Order  of 
'ft.  Partsch,  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.       I 

Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

'  the   only  device  that  prevents  lnr>- 
il  -I   lioot-Heels.     Guaranteed  to  adil 
cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  nf 
ay  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  silver  es 
teel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easilj 
pplied    by   anv    one.      We  mail  a- 
itnple  pair,  with  nails,  for  10c..  nra^ 
"X  containing  i-ix  pairs  protectors, 
■  till  nails.  :i  -tt-.-l  chisel,  tin  gauge,    - 
n.l  full  instructions  Tor  applying, 
•r  50  cts.    Agents  wanted.   Address,  _._ 
'Dinlmaii  Co.,  Uov  'l^~'l,  Boston 

Fredericksburg  Brewery. 
'urest  Lager  Beer 

FOB  FAMILY  USE. 

Office,  403  Market  Street.     Telephone  1150. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

She — "  Why  do  you  call  this  manuscript  a  spring 
poem?"  He — "Because  it  always  flies  back  when 
it's  opened." — Life. 

Ethel — '  How  harmonious  the  color  of  ever>  thing 
is."  Margaret—"  Yes,  excepting  the  sexton.  Why 
doesn't  he  wear  stained  glasses  ?  " — Ex. 

Optician  I, to  clerk  addressing  new  piice  list  to  cus- 
tomers)— "Write  the  addresses  very  small,  so  that 
the  people  will  think  they  need  glasses." — Fliegende 
Blatter. 

New  arrival — "  Won't  you  give  me  a  little  advice 
about  starting  a  garden?"  Old  farmer — "Yes; 
don't  commence  one.  Buy  your  vegetables  from 
me." — Puck. 

An  American  theory  :  "  1  hate  to  tell  Smothers  a 

joke  ;  he  always  wants  it  explained — is  it  because 

he's  Scotch?"     "No;  it's   because   you    are   En- 
glish."— Life. 

Ethel — "  Why  are  you  always  kicking  because  I 
have  other  admirers?"  George— "  Oh,  if  you  want 
to  make  a  syndicate  of  yourself,  I  don't  object." — 
Evening  Sun. 

Old  bachelor — "  Do  you  expect  to  marry,  or  do 
>ou  prefer  to  keep  your  liberty,  Miss  Van  Sand?" 
Miss  Van  Sand — "What  a  funny  question.  I  in- 
tend to  do  both." — Ex. 

"  What  singularly  crooked  hngers  that  deaf-mute 
has?"  "Yes;  they  used  to  bestraigtu,  but  he  tried 
to  learn  Russian.  It's  a  fearful  language  for  the  fin- 
gers."— Evening  Sun. 

"Say,  have  you  ever  had  your  store  broken  into?" 
"No.  You  see  everything  is  so  very  cheap  here 
that  if  a  thief  wants  anything  he  simplv  comes  in 
and  pays  for  it." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Tenderfoot  (who  has  just  purchased  a  horse) — "  Is 
it  the  custom  here  in  the  West  to  throw  in  a  halter 
when  a  man  takes  a  horse  ?  "  Old  resident — ' '  Well, 
it  depends  on  how  he  takes  him." — Life. 

The  anxious  girl — "  I  am  sure  I  could  do  all  the 
work  if  we  were  married."  The  reluctant  youth — 
"  Well,  you  might  do  all  my  work,  but  I  don't  see 
how  you  could  do  the  servant's  work,  too." — Mun- 
sey  s. 

"  Nature  rarely  wastes,  but  sometimes  she  does," 
said  Mehuabel  at  the  circus  ;  "  look  at  the  elephant, 
for  instance.  Two  tails  practically,  and  yet  with  a 
hide  absolutely  impervious  to  flies." — -Yew  York 
Sun. 

Ella — "  Pa  says  we  can't  marry  for  ten  years. 
But  don't  look  so  sad,  George  ;  you  are  young  yet." 
George — "  Yes,  I  know  I  am,  dearest.  I  wasn't 
thinking  of  myself,  but  of  you,  love."  It  was  at  once 
put  off  indefinitely. — Yonkers  Statesman. 

He  (kneeling  at  her  feet)— "Only  this  question: 
say,  will  you  be  mine  ?  "  She — "  Oh,  how  sudden  ! 
Do  give  me  a  little  time  to  think  !  "  He — "  Torture 
me  no  longer.  I  must  have  your  decision  at  once." 
She — "  But  why  this  haste?"  He — "  I  can  not  stay 
any  longer  ;  I've  a  cab  waiting." — Der  Ulk. 

"  Why,"  asked  the  lady  of  the  house  of  Bootless 
Bob,  the  tramp,  "  do  you  stick  out  the  middle  finger 
of  your  left  hand  so  straight  when  you  eat?  Was 
it  ever  broken?"  "No,  madam  ;  but  during  my 
halcyon  days  I  wore  a  diamond  ring  on  that  finger, 
and  it  has  become  second  nature  with  me." — Re- 
corder. 

An  unfortunate  man  has  obtained  access  to  rich 
Baron  Rapineau.  He  depicts  his  misfortunes,  his 
misery,  in  so  moving  a  manner  that  the -baron,  with 
tears  in  his  eyes  and  his  voice  choked  with  sobs, 
calls  to  his  servant :  "Jean,  put  this  poor  fellow  out 
into  the  street.  He  is  breaking  my  heart." — Paris 
Figaro. 

Miss  Hall— "\  think  Count  Waldberg  is  lovely  ; 
but  bow  did  you  get  to  know  him,  Elsie?"  The 
Countess  Elsie—"  It  was  at  a  table  d  hole  in  Switzer- 
land. He  passed  me  the  Limburger,  which  I,  of 
course,  declined  ;  but  on  the  strength  of  that  little 
piece  of  cheese  we  formed  an  acquaintance  which 
culminated  in  our  marriage." — Puck. 

Maude — "  I  don't  know  what  I  am  ever  going  to 
do  !  "  Ethel—"  Why.  what  is  the  matter  ?  "  Maude 
— "  Why,  M.  Fearar,  of  Paris,  was  talking  very 
earnestly  to  me  in  French  last  night,  and  I  didn't 
quite  understand  him,  and  he  spoke  so  impetuously, 
and  I  replied,  '  Oui,  oui,'  several  times.  It  has  just 
occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  he  was  proposing  !  " — 
Bazar. 

"  It  makes  but  little  difference  about  the  body," 
remarked  one  pretty  young  woman  to  another,  as 
they  promenaded  down  Chestnut  Street  yesterday, 
to  the  great  delight  of  a  clergyman  who  was  walk- 
ing just  behind  them  with  a  friend,  and  who  had  not 
looked  for  such  an  unworldly  utterance  ;  "  all  I  care 
about  is  the  skirt,"  went  on  the  fair  speaker,  and 
the  minister's  face  fell.— Philadelphia  Record., 


DCXIX.  —Bill  of  Fare    for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

May  24,  i3oi. 

Cream  of  Asparagus  Soup. 

Salmon  Croquettes.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 

Striae;  Beans.     Young  Turnips. 

Roast  Ducks,  Apple  Sauce. 

Lettuce. 

Russian  Cream.     Strawberries. 

Russian  Ckeam.—  One  quart  of  milk,  boiled,  one  quarter 

of  a  box  of  Knox's  sparkling  gelatine  dissolved  in  a  small 

portion  of  ihe  milk,  six  eggs,   beaten  sepatately.  the  yolks 

beaten  with  a  cup  of  sugar  :  then  stir  in  gelatine  and  eggs  into 

the  rest  of  the  milk  ;  boil  two  minutes  ;  pour  over  the  beaten 

whites  ;  pour  into  molds  ;  place  on  ice. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States  exempt  from 
the  dangers  of  malaria.  Ayer's  Ague  Cure  neutral- 
izes all  miasmatic  poisons. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of    San   Francisco,    State    of    California.     Department 
No. . 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
against  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ant's wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ant's habitual  intemperance ;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
the  City  and   County  of  San   Francisco,  State  of  California,  j 
this  2zd  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand  j 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Blattner,  Clerk. 

Ey  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.   O'Keeffe,  Plaintiffs  Attorney,  331   Phelan  , 
Building. 
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THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  5  .OOZo  on  term  deposits;  and 
4iUw  /0  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 

ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  i. 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  second  day  of  June,  i8pi,  at  ihe  hour  of  one  o'clock, 
p.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting. 

JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary 

Office — Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant  Ave- 
nue, San  Francisco,  California. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-Ions  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  & 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  HOOT,  M,  C,  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


RUBBER 
HOSE  ! 


COTTON 
HOSE  ! 


Gold  Sea!  Rubber  Hose 


R.  H.  PEASE,       )  , 
S    M    RUNYON,  I  * 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 

ts  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  57g  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Strange  "Winter,  author  of  "  Bootless  Baby."  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  will  contain  : 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMF."  By  Robert  LouU 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  KICK- 
SHAW." By  l;  ml  yard  Kipling.  'The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  will  contain  : 
"  DERRICK  VAIGBAN,  NOVELIST."     By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."     By  H.  Ki.l.-r 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines." 
"  Allan  Uuatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Knssell,  author  of  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 

"MISSING- A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence "Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


HEMME  &  LONG 


Warerooms,  1643  Polk  Street 


Pianos  sold    on   Easy  Installment*. 
flfltirl   for  Illustrated   Catalorn* 


Buy  "TheSeco,"  devoted  to  Vineyardists.  : 
For  sale  by  the  American  News  Company's  agents,  i  i 


m  EXTINGUISHER 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.  Agent, 

222  &  224  Market  St  San  Francisco  Ca' 


Try  the  Crown  Lavender  Salts. 

1       Most  refreshing  and   invigorating '.     Best  cure  for  head- 
ache and  depression.     Sold  everywhere. 


229    WORDS    IN    5    MINUTES' 

With,  oar  famous   Fountain.     Perfect   action.     Always   ready.     Price    91. 5 
and  Dp.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.     Agents  wanted. 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &.  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD     BUILDING.        

"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  hatit  bun." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 
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*OST   ST. 


QYEOTN  \lhm3^% 
PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
AH  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


DAIS  If    WAGON 


Truman,  Hooker  &  Co. 


San  Francisco 
and  Fresno. 


Mention  th's  paper. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,   Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley-  

Wain  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland- 

t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Bta.,  S.  F. 


PET 

ARETrtE 

mm* 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


DOVE    AUTOMATIC    INKSTANDS. 

The  most  economical  fountain  stands  in  the  world.  Save  75  per  cent,  of  ink.  Placed  on  trial- 
No  Evaporation,  Pure  Ink,  Always  Fresh,  Clean  Fingers,  Clean  Desk.  Prices  from  SI. 25. 
See  them.  OFFICE  SUFPLX  CO.,  Sole  Agent,  332  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


Garfield  Tea  Cures 

Sir  Henry  Thompson,  the  most  noted  physician  of  England,  says  that  more  than  half  of  all 
diseases  come  from  errors  in  diet.  Garfield  Tea  overcomes  results  of  bad  eating  ;  cures  Sick  Head- 
ache ;  restores  the  Complexion ;  cures  Constipation. 

Send  for  Free  Sample  to  319  West  45th  Street,  New  York.     Mention  Argonaut. 

Constipation  and  Sick  Headache. 


If  I  Ml  R  A   I     L_  '  ft 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WW!.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO.. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TPA.D-      iVjfl/y^. 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


MSfoti 


WWtJb 

HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


WILLIAMS,  DMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Ealdwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  S:  Sons^ 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


(Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  IB9I 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year*  by  Mail S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  8cribner*s  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Tear(  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  >'ew  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  "Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail S.OO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth.  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  1'uck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Year  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail                                      5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

This  oner  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  in  the  Hand*  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  %o  interfere* 


Remington  Standan 

TYPE-WRITERS 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Time. 

Reducing 
Labor. 

Preservin  g 
Health. 

Saving 
Money. 

Preventing 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3   and   5    Front    Street,    San    Francisco, 


THIS    CUT    IS    AN 

Exact  Representatio 

PORTABLE  HOUSE! 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US. 


Four  Sizes,  costing  from  $50  to  S100. 

Just  the  thine  for  a  summer  outing  on  the  coast  or  in  I 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Pnces  include  crating  a 
delivery  at  any  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call  and  l 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO., 

30  and  32  First  Street,  San  Franclsc 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAULS,  1818. 


GERMAN 

Sweet 
Chocolate, 


The  most  pop- 
ular   sweet 
Chocolate     in 
the  market.  It 
is     nutritious 
and  palatable; 
a  particular 
favorite    witll 
children,  and  a 
1  mostexcellent 
i article  for  fam- 
Pily  use. 

Served  as  a 
drink  or  eaten  as  Confectionery, 
it  is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

The  genuine  is  stamped  upon  the 
wrapper,  S.  German,  DorcheBter, 
Mass. 


Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


This  Number  contains,  in  Supplement  Form,  two 
Complete  Novelettes,  "The  Bottle  Imp,"  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson,  author  of  "Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde";  and  "The  Phantom  Rickshaw,"  by  Rudyard 
Kipling,  author  of  "Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills." 


PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lis/ied  every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  t/ie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $j.oo  per  year;  six  mont/cs,  $2.25;  three  numtlis,  $fjo; 
payable  in  advance  —  postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  tlic  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4  jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  jo 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  tlie  interior  supplied  by  t/ie  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  abcz'e  Grant  Avenue,  to  wltom  all  orders  from 
the  trade .  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  J  he  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  tlte  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communis 
cations  to  "  T/ce  Argonaut,  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco''  No  trav- 
eling canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  tlte  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  15  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Paris,  at  ij  A  venue  de 
I' Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Brentano's,  Union  square.  In  Chicago,  at  206 
Wabash  Avenue,     In  Washington,  at  1015  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 
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The  aggregation  of  population  in  cities  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  great  wealth  in  individual  hands  are  consequences  of 
the  changed  condition  of  the  country  within  the  last  half  cent- 
ury, and  the  one  and  the  other  keep  equal  pace  in  progression 
and  results.  Fifty  years  ago,  of  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  only  a  little  more  than  forty  per  cent,  inhabited 
the  cities.  The  ratio  had  grown  from  something  more  than 
three  per  cent,  at  the  establishment  of  the  government  the 
half  century  before.  As  the  foremost  instance  of  increase  of 
population,  New  York  contained  only  33,000  inhabitants  in 
1790,  and  in  1840  the  number  had  increased  to  313,000.  It 
is  now  over  1, 800,000,  and  the  percentage  of  population  in 
the  cities  has  risen  from  twelve  to  thirty  per  cent. — to  the 
total  of  over  18,000,000  in  the  cities  of  the  grand  total  of 
65,000,000  population  in  the  whole  United  States.     Similarly 


with  the  ratio  of  increase  of  population  in  the  cities,  and 
especially  in  the  great  cities,  the  accumulation  of  enormous 
wealth  by  individuals  has  maintained  the  rapid  pace.  If,  at 
the  period  of  the  installation  of  the  government,  any  citizen 
possessed  one  million  dollars  of  property,  mention  or  record 
of  the  fact  has  never  appeared.  Stephen  Girard,of  Philadel- 
phia, who  died  in  1S31,  leaving  an  estate  valued  at  less  than 
ten  million  dollars,  was  the  richest  man  in  the  republic.  The 
larger  portion  of  his  vast  wealth  was  made  during  the  war 
with  Great  Britain  of  1812.  John  Jacob  Astor,  John  Mac- 
Donough,  of  Baltimore,  and  subsequently  of  New  Orleans, 
and  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer — the  patroon — with  their  fewer 
millions,  ranked  next  on  the  roll  of  riches,  and,  in  all 
the  United  States,  there  were  not  fifty  whose  fortunes 
reached  a  million.  Now  the  estimated  wealth  of  the 
Astors  is  above  two  hundred  million  dollars  ;  that  of  the 
Vanderbilts  is  fully  as  much  ;  that  of  Jay  Gould  is  placed 
beyond  one  hundred  million  dollars,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  are  citizens  whose  possessions  are  rated  from 
ten  million  dollars  up  to  fifty  million  dollars,  without 
exaggeration,  besides  the  thousands  and  more  who  are  worth 
not  less  than  one  million,  and  many  of  them  all  the  way  up 
to  five  millions.  In  1852,  Sam  Brannan  and  Don  Abel 
6tearns,  of  Los  Angeles,  were  reputed  the  richest  men  in  Cal- 
ifornia ;  but  neither  of  them  was  rated  beyond  one  million. 
There  are  now  in  San  Francisco  a  score  whose  fortunes  are 
estimated  beyond  ten  millions  and  as  high  as  forty  millions. 
More  than  one  hundred  in  other  portions  of  the  State  are 
rated  at  from  one  million  to  ten  millions.  Similarly  in  Ore- 
gon and  Washington.  As  late  as  1859,  when  Oregon  was 
admitted  into  the  Union,  and  Washington  was  still  a  sparsely 
inhabited  Territory,  there  was  not'  a  resident  of  either  who 
was  possessed  of  one  million.  Now,  in  the  city  of  Portland 
— grown  from  a  village  of  a  few  thousand  in  this  time  to  a 
population  of  sixty-five  thousand — there  are  pioneer  citizens 
worth  from  ten  millions  to  twenty  millions,  and  at  least  a 
score  with  from  one  million  to  five  millions,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Walla  Walla,  and  other  cities  and 
sections  of  the  new  State.  It  is  generally  true  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  republic. 

The  causes  for  this  modern  aggregation  of  population  in 
the  cities  and  this  extraordinary  accumulation  by  individuals 
of  colossal  wealth  are  various  and  generally  obvious.  Com- 
paratively very  few — they  did  not  exceed  a  dozen — were  ma- 
terially enriched  by  the  war  with  Mexico  in  1846-47.  Cor- 
coran and  Riggs,  the  bankers  at  Washington,  to  whom  was 
confided  the  negotiating  of  the  two-hundred-million-dollar 
loan  to  carry  on  the  war,  realized  a  handsome  fortune  from 
the  trust — they  almost  alone  ;  but  owners  of  steamers  and 
contractors  in  New  Orleans  and  cities  of  the  North  derived 
substantial  profit  from  the  war  directly,  and  the  consequences 
which  flowed  from  the  war  powerfully  contributed  to  change 
the  condition  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  led  to  the  quickening  of  the  processes  to  large 
fortunes.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  California  was  the  main- 
spring of  the  astonishing  impetus  which  enlivened  commerce, 
accelerated  trade,  stimulated  emigration  to  the  Pacific,  and 
attracted  thousands  from  every  quarter  and  country  of  the 
globe.  The  flowing,  marvelous  treasure  of  California,  poured 
out  upon  the  world,  created  the  quick  change  from  former 
conditions  and  methods  which  incited  speculation,  and  ad- 
vanced and  encouraged  enterprise  in  broader  fields.  It  pro- 
duced the  era  of  ocean  clippers  that  surpassed  in  speed  the 
fleetest  ever  known,  and  the  American  merchant  marine  pro- 
gressed to  the  supremacy  of  the  seas,  in  steam  and  sail  alike. 
The  continuous  and  undiminished  regular  flow  of  California 
gold  to  the  Atlantic  and  to  Europe  lubricated  the  means  to 
enterprise  and  wealth  at  home,  and  supplied  abroad  the  chief 
element  to  general  prosperity.  The  immigration  from  Eu- 
rope and  other  portions  of  the  world  largely  increased  from 
1850  until  1S60,  and,  since  then,  the  increase  has  been  greater 
from  continental  non-English-speaking  peoples,  many,  of 
whom  are  undesirable  and  most  objectionable,  as  abhorrent 
to  the  people  of  the  Atlantic  side  as  the  Chinese  are  to  the 
people  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

The  Civil  War  wrought   the  greatest  difference  in  condi- 


tions  and  methods  in  theHjnited  States,  and  since  have  come 
the  most  important  factors  affecting  the  aggregation  of  popu- 
lation in  the  cities  and  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  by 
individuals.  The  war  destroyed  fortunes,  but  it  caused  the 
sudden  and  abnormal  acquisition  of  fortunes  far  in  excess  of 
losses.  New  and  novel  and  extraordinary  means  and  devices 
were  brought  into  play  for  gain  and  plunder.  Great  riches 
was  the  object  ;  the  means  to  it  too  often  utterly  disregarded. 
Wild  and  reckless  gambling  in  gold  and  stocks  and  securities 
in  the  east ;  desperate  and  unscrupulous  gambling  in  mines 
and  shares  on  this  coast  ;  inflation  and  extravagance  every- 
where, had  their  run  and  left  their  sad  effects.  But  many  had 
by  careful  methods  and  sagacious  management  amassed  great 
fortunes,  and  these  have  since  swelled  into  enormous  individ- 
ual wealth.  A  very  few  are  numbered  in  the  list  who  in- 
creased their  riches  to  high  figures  by  legitimate  and  custom- 
ary course  of  business  and  conduct.  The  appreciation  of  city 
property  has  been  a  reliable  and  steady  source  of  wealth  ag- 
gregation. A  remarkable  circumstance  in  this  connection  is 
that  this  appreciation  has  been  as  great  in  the  older  cities — 
notably  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  Baltimore ; 
as  in  the  younger  spreading  cities  of  Chicago,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  and  Omaha  ;  as  in  the  cities  of  the  Pacific — San 
Francisco,  Portland,  Los  Angeles,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and 
Spokane.  In  proof  is  the  recent  erection  of  the  most  sub- 
stantial buildings  of  stone  and  iron  and  brick,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, of  eight,  ten,  twelve,  and  even  twenty  stories  in  height,  so 
that  the  utmost  shall  be  made  of  the  ground  plat  in  rents  and 
revenue,  as  real-estate- further  appreciates  in  value.  As  street 
railways  bring  into  value  and  occupation  the  suburban  por- 
tions of  cities,  similarly  do  the  elevators  make  easy  and  desir- 
able the  rooms  upon  these  elevated  floors,  not  comfortably 
accessible  by  stairs.  The  genius  of  Edison  and  the  remark- 
able improvements  in  street,  hall,  and  room  illumination,  have 
quite  summed  the  utter  desire  of  the  most  fanciful  in  that 
respect,  and  nothing  is  left  to  wish  or  hope.  The  multitudes 
are  drawn  to  cities  as  moths  are  attracted  to  the  glare  of  the 
lights  in  which  they  delight  and  scorch  and  perish. 

Every  war  in  degree  has  its  greater  drafts  from  the  rural 
regions,  from  the  young  and  ardent,  the  enthusiastic  and 
patriotic.  God  made  the  country,  man  makes  the  town. 
Every  war  leaves  its  scars  and  consequences  upon  the  body 
of  the  people  who  constitute  the  country.  The  great  Civil 
War — the  colossal  war  of  the  rebellion,  the  greatest  of  the 
ages  of  the  world  in  authentic  history,  with  the  mightiest 
and  bravest  in  the  world  engaged,  desperately  fought  over  a 
broader  range  of  territory  than  any  in  the  annals  of  wars, 
and  concluded  in  a  blessed  peace  unknown  among  other 
nations,  with  unexampled  prosperity  to  attest  that  swords 
have  been  fashioned  into  plow-shares,  and  that  the  blood  of 
patriots  is  the  fruitful  quantity  in  stronger  cementing  fraternal 
ties  of  common  brotherhood— this  tremendous  war  caused 
its  miseries,  but  it  has  produced  its  benefits  and  assured  im- 
perishable blessings.  It  has  made  the  republic  the  most 
powerful  in  the  world.  It  has  impressed  upon  the  people  the 
consciousness  that,  with  all  the  world  opposed,  they  are  and 
will  continue  invincible  in  arms  and  most  potential  in  the 
ways  and  means  which  enrich,  exalt,  and  glorify  a  nation. 
Strong  enough  to  receive  and  sustain  in  peace  and  comfort 
the  oppressed  from  all  nations  in  spirit  of  magnanimous 
hospitality,  also  are  they  strong  enough  to  command  and  en- 
force the  closing  of  the  gates  to  the  unworthy  who  come  as 
paupers  and  vagabonds,  as  criminals  and  insurrectionaries, 
as  deported  fugitives  and  assisted  emigrants.  The  republic 
is  for  Americans  and  any  who  are  qualified  for  American  citi- 
zenship and  worthy  of  the  precious  investiture.  These  ob- 
jectionable classes  largely  infest  the  cities,  and  vex  and  cor- 
rupt and  endanger  the* community  in  which  they  abide. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  farming  systems  of  the 
country.  Improvements  in  farming  implements  have  revolu- 
tionized the  industry.  Sickles,  scythes,  cradles,  are  displaced 
by  reapers,  mowers,  separators,  and  all  manner  of  inventions 
by  which  the  labor  of  many  hands  for  many  days  is  per- 
formed by  the  agency  of  horses  or  steam  in  a  day  or  two. 
Farming  is  improved  into  one  of  the  fine  arts,  with  clever-  ■ 
ness  or  expertness  in  machinery  and  fair  scientific 
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ment  besides.  The  farm-hand  of  the  early  period  departs 
from  the  country  to  seek  employment  in  the  city,  or  takes 
service  on  the  railroad.  He  is  lost  to  farming  and  may 
sprout  and  blossom  into  a  millionaire.  There  are  no  bounds 
to  American  grit  and  American  ambition.  The  clerk  of  the 
country -store  transplanted  to  the  city  often  develops  into  the 
prosperous  merchant,  the  shrewd  capitalist,  the  able  financier, 
or  the  railroad  magnate  and  millionaire.  It  has  been  the 
career,  the  fortune,  and  destiny  of  many.  There  is  always 
room  on  top.  Industry,  patience,  skill,  and  push  are  never 
grounded  at  bottom. 

Great  wars  invariably  thin  the  country  and  swell  the  cities. 
The  thousands  who  are  divorced  from  regular  occupation  by 
campaigning,  the  adventurous  launched  from  a  farm  upon  the 
fearful  and  turbulent  sea  of  war,  the  reckless  who  evermore 
depend  upon  circumstance  and  wait  for  the  sublimity  of  luck, 
the  many  maimed  and  helpless  who  must  seek  a  larger  field 
of  promiscuous  charity  and  contributory  benevolence  than  the 
country  affords,  and  the  more  ravenous  and  unscrupulous  who 
have  learned  the  arts  of  the  camp-follower,  rapacious  and 
unconscionable — all  these  make  their  way  to  cities,  and  sub- 
sist by  honest  industry  or  prey  upon  the  community.  They 
are  citizens  and  voters,  and,  at  election  times  hold  that  advan- 
tage over  the  depraved,  the  worthless,  and  the  criminal  of  the 
alien  hordes  they  mingle  with,  who  have  no  recourse  unless 
to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal.  Out  of  the  thistle  danger  the  care- 
ful pluck  the  flower  safety.  Out  of  the  filth  and  rags,  out  of 
the  purlieus  of  distress  and  squalor  and  crime,  come  the 
many  a  mickle  that  makes  a  muckle,  the  same  as  the  Peter's 
Pence  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  gathered  from  famished  Ire- 
land, extorted  from  savages,  and  contributed  by  devoted  lay- 
men throughout  enlightened  lands,  sustain  the  surpassing 
SDlendor  of  the  Vatican  and  maintain  the  magnificence  of  the 
Roman  Pope. 

The  rolling  of  the  snow-ball  is  emblematic  of  the  accretion 
of  population  in  American  cities.  The  increase  of  the  glacier 
epitomizes  the  accumulation  of  enormous  wealth.  Adverse 
winds  and  scattering  drifts  dispel  the  fields  of  snow  ;  the 
compact  ball  rolled  to  huge  proportions  resists  the  storm. 
Storm  and  sunshine  alike  add  to  the  proportions  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  glacier.  Its  crust  is  as  the  hard-pan  of  the 
deep  gravel  bed,  and  as  the  rock  of  ages  it  gathers  and 
strengthens.  A  floating  iceberg,  as  a  truant  scion  of  a  solid 
house,  may  break  away  and  be  lost  amid  the  turmoil  of 
ocean  or  waste  in  the  currents  of  the  warm  gulf  stream  ;  but 
the  glacier  remains  unaffected  and  is  every  succeeding  year 
the  greater. 

Happily  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  is  unlike  any  other 
in  the  world.  In  continental  Europe,  the  enormous  military 
and  naval  establishments  draft  from  the  agricultural  regions 
and  from  the  young  and  vigorous  among  tradesmen  the 
flower  and  the  greater  part.  The  great  cities  are  as  places  of 
refuge.  Emigration  to  America  is  coveted.  Agriculture  de- 
clines and  yeomanry  are  decreasing.  In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  the  trend  of  the  population  is  toward  the  cities  like- 
wise, and  farming  pursuits  are  failing  through  unprofitable- 
ness, neglect,  and  disinclination.  Excepting  Russia,  there  is 
not  a  nation  of  Europe  which  possesses  the  grandeur  of  terri- 
torial area  to  withstand  the  enforced  conditions  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  sustain  agriculture  to  self -supplying  degree 
against  the  drafts  for  the  army  and  the  navy  and  the  urgency 
of  the  manufacturing  establishments  to  produce  revenue  to 
maintain  the  government.  The  United  States  possesses  the 
greatest  area  of  cultivated  lands  of  any  country  of  the  globe, 
extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from  the  great  northern 
lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  richest  mines  of  gold  and 
silver  are  within  this  area  and  upon  the  Pacific.  The  grand- 
est forests  of  the  world  are  within  it  and  on  this  coast. 
There  is  not  a  useful  or  a  profitable  product  of  the  world 
which  is  not  raised  in  excellence  and  abundance  between  the 
Northern  frontier  and  the  Southern  boundary,  or  in  the  States 
of  the  Pacific.  With  this  preeminent  affluence  of  territory, 
watered  as  it  is  by  the  greatest  lakes  and  grandest  rivers  of 
all  the  world,  the  United  States  can  contemplate  the  growing 
increase  of  the  percentage  of  population  in  the  cities  with 
perfect  composure  and  with  no  misgivings  for  the  illimitable 
future.  Agriculture  will  forever  continue  the  predominant  in- 
dustry of  the  republic.  Manufactures  will  increase  and  flour- 
ish. Commerce  will  expand  and  surpass  in  measure  and  im- 
portance that  of  the  ante-war  period.  Invention  will  progress 
and  develop  greater  marvels.  Industries  of  every  order  will 
enlarge  and  prosper.  Progress  will  be  the  common  synonym. 
The  majesty  of  order  and  the  blessings  of  peace  will  be  the 
greater  glory  of  the  American  Republic. 

"  Human  nature  tends  always  downward.  Leave  it 
alone  a?id  it  gravitates  toward  the  imperfect" 

This  is  the  utterance  of  a  sincere  and  gifted  man.  Arch- 
bishop Riordan,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  diocese,  announces 
the  above  sentiment  from  the  altar  before  which  he  has  ac- 
cepter1 boys  and  girls  for  confirmation  to  the  service  of  God 
arn^  the  Christian  faith,  as  interpreted  by  the  Church  of  Rome. 


Differing  entirely  from  the  enunciation  of  this  principle,  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  respect  its  utterance  by  the  chief  repre- 
sentative of  an  organization  so  venerable  in  age  and  in  learn- 
ing so  profound  as  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Lying  upon  our  table  is  a  printed  pamphlet  of  the  bishop 
of  the  strongest  Protestant  organization  on  the  American  con- 
tinent. Bishop  Fowler,  standing  upon  the  last  expiring  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  bids  his  readers  to  welcome  the 
twentieth  as  a  "  royal  guest,  with  greetings  and  gifts,"  as  it 
towers  above  all  preceding  centuries  and  "  brings  blessings 
which  all  past  ages  have  toiled  to  prepare." 

Archbishop  Riordan  speaks  in  tones  of  hopeless  despair  as 
he  looks  backward  over  past  centuries,  during  which  his  church 
has  acted  its  historical  part,  while  Bishop  Fowler  looks  down 
the  groove  of  time,  thanking  God  for  the  expiring  breath 
of  a  church  which  has  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  greets 
its  successor,  the  coming  king,  with  hopeful,  joyous  welcome. 
Many  may  not  be  ashamed  to  confess  that,  in  the  tangle 
of  religious  contentions,  in  the  warring  of  contending  creeds, 
and  in  the  doubt  of  theological  combat,  they  have  been  so 
perplexed  and  so  confused  that  they  are  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge, when  the  countersign  that  opens  the  golden  gate  is  de- 
manded by  St.  Peter,  they  "do  not  know  it."  Between  the 
Papal  Church  and  the  multitude  of  contending  faiths  that 
assail  it,  challenge  its  doctrines,  its  formulas,  and  its  cere- 
monials, who  can  decide,  with  reverent  sincerity,  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  the  "church  of  Christ,"  whether  Christ  established 
any  church  upon  earth,  and  whether  true  or  false  that  there 
is  but  "  one  narrow  path  "  to  the  realms  of  peace  beyond,  and 
if  there  is  a  "  beyond  "  ? 

In  the  advancing  centuries,  if  they  do  advance  in  intelli- 
gence and  reason — and  we  think  they  do — the  tendency  must 
be  upward,  as  Bishop  Fowler  predicts,  and  not  downward,  as 
Bishop  Riordan  prophesies.  If  the  Protestant  divine  is  right, 
the  future  is  hopeful  and  the  age  must  be  one  of  schools  and 
science,  of  learning  and  endeavor  ;  the  onward  and  upward 
course  is  the  hope  of  humanity.  The  Protestant  religion  may 
lead  to  a  closer  and  clearer  view  of  God's  providence,  and 
must  eventually  emancipate  the  human  mind  from  the  dark- 
ness and  ignorance  that  have  clothed  it  in  past  ages  and  lift  it 
up  to  a  realization  of  the  Divine  purpose. 

Archbishop  Riordan  denounces  our  schools,  "  where  the 
name  of  God  is  never  heard,"  and  asserts  that  the  principle 
that  underlies  our  system  is  "  atheistic,"  because  "  no  man 
or  woman  who  teaches  in  our  public  schools  dares  say  there 
is  a  God  or  that  a  child  has  an  immortal  soul."  This  is  an 
utterance  that  condemns  our  schools  because  they  are  non- 
sectarian  ;  it  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  parochial  schools  ;  it 
is  an  echo  from  the  thunders  that  come  from  the  Vatican  ;  it 
is  the  reverberation  of  sentiments  from  the  prisoner  in  his 
palace  at  Rome  ;  it  is  the  clanking  of  golden  chains  from  the 
prison-house  beyond  the  Tiber.  We  have  heard  it  before. 
It  came  to  us  from  the  hierarchy  that  assembled  at  Balti- 
more ;  it  is  on  the  lips  of  every  living  priest  of  Rome  who 
is  not  permitted  to  think  for  himself  and  dare  not  open  his 
mouth  to  the  expression  of  independent  opinions.  It  is  the 
enunciation  of  a  policy  that  refuses  to  allow  the  spiritual 
ship  of  Rome  to  be  navigated  by  the  chart  and  compass  that 
would  leave  this  ancient  craft  to  the  eddies,  currents,  and  con- 
flicts of  a  storm-tossed,  fathomless  ocean,  without  any  guide 
other  than  the  infallible  old  gentleman  who  is  prisoner  in 
Rome. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  does  not  accept  the  doctrine 
that  comes  from  human  reason  ;  does  not  agree  to  the  prin- 
ciples that  result  from  human  intelligence.  It  would  roll 
back  to  the  dark  ages  and  reserve  to  its  priests  the  privilege  of 
teaching  only  that  which  the  church  permits. 

The  fight  is  a  political  one.  It  is  between  the  church  and 
the  school-house  ;  it  is  between  spiritual  traditions  that  look 
backward,  and  scientific  learning  that  first  investigates  and 
then  advances.  It  is  between  the  new  and  the  old.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ment. Bishop  Riordan  says,  "the  soul  .is  better  than  the 
body,"  and  that  "  eternity  merits  more  than  time."  It  is  hard 
to  deny  that  the  soul  is  better  than  the  body,  for  we  know 
nothing  of  the  soul  but  that  which  theology  endeavors,  not  al- 
ways successfully,  to  teach.  It  is  hard  to  deny  that  eternity 
merits  more  than  time,  because  we  know  so  little  of  eternity, 
and  the  future  is  so  problematical  ;  but  of  time  we  know  so 
much,  and  the  wants  of  the  body  are  so  pressing  and  urgent 
that  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  the  wants  and  require- 
ments of  time  are  necessary  to  preserve  our  existence 
that  we  seem  almost  too  much  occupied  to  attend  to  the 
essentials  demanded  for  insuring  future  comforts.  At  all 
events,  we  feel  convinced  that  the  requirements  of  time  are 
too  pressing  to  be  neglected,  for  it  may  not  be  indispensably 
necessary  to  secure  happiness  in  a  future  state  of  existence. 

We  can  not  deny  that  we  are  responsible  to  God,  but  we 
know  that  we  are  responsible  to  the  law.  We  do  not  feel 
quite  certain  that  there  is  a  hell,  but  we  know  there  is  a  State 
prison.  But  of  one  thing  we  are  quite  confident,  and  that  is 
that  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  neighbors  which  we 


can  not  leave  out  of  consideration  when  we  are  preparing 
ourselves  for  our  future  existence.  Besides,  there  is  a  mode 
of  escaping  the  penalties  of  purgatorial  pains.  We  have 
hedged  by  purchasing  something  like  eleven  millions  of 
masses,  and  we  have  paid  for  them.  Assuredly  the  Church 
of  Rome  would  not  authorize  the  sale  of  masses  unless  it 
confides  in  their  efficiency.  It  would  not  take  our  money  if 
they  were  not  available  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
issued. 

This  whole  question  is  a  political  one  ;  the  church  would 
control  the  education  of  American  youths  in  order  to  direct 
their  conduct  and  actions  when  they  become  voters.  We  ai 
opposed  to  the  idea  that  any  church — Protestant,  Jewish 
Roman — should  exercise  political  supremacy  through  spiritual 
influence  ;  it  is  repugnant  to  our  feelings,  and  we  would  not 
willingly  permit  any  religious  organization  to  become  domi 
nant  in  our  republican  form  of  government.  We  think  non 
sectarian  education  is  better  than  theological  teachings.  We 
think  our  free-school  system  is  better  than  that  of  the  pa- 
rochial schools  taught  by  monks  and  nuns.  We  think  that 
five  hours  in  each  day  of  the  working  week,  and  about  forty- 
two  weeks  of  a  school  year,  are  not  more  than  are  necessary 
for  instruction  in  the  laws  and  requirements  of  government, 
and  we  think  that  all  the  rest  of  the  time,  if  diligently  used 
by  priests  and  parents,  is  more  than  is  necessary  for  teaching 
boys  and  girls  everything  that  is  essential  to  know  concerning 
the  doctrines,  faith,  and  catechetical  absurdities  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Rather  than  divide  our  school  moneys  to  secure  a 
better  knowledge  of  eternity,  a  better  appreciation  of  the  re- 
lations of  pupils  of  a  Divine  Creator,  we  would  make  a  direct 
appropriation  from  the  treasury  of  the  State  for  the  redemption 
of  the  souls  of  Roman  Catholic  children  who  have  been  de- 
tained in  purgatorial  flames  by  reason  of  their  having  become 
free-thinkers  and  agnostics,  because  of  the  non-sectarian  teach- 
ings of  our  free  schools. 

We  admit  there  are  strange  doctrines  afloat  in  the  world,  and 
that  there  are  radical  differences  of  opinion  existing  between 
good  and  rational  men.  There  are  divergences  of  opinion 
in  the  Church  of  Rome.  Heresies  have  long  existed.  Luther, 
a  Romanist,  was  a  heretic,  and  he  brought  about  the  Reforma- 
tion in  Germany.  Henry  the  Eighth  was  a  Romanist,  and 
he  headed  the  English  Reformation.  Voltaire  was  a  Roman- 
ist until  he  ridiculed  the  faith  and  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  till,  he  made  them  ridiculous  within  the  con- 
fines of  France.  Bruno  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  a 
bronze  statue  has  been  erected  by  science  and  the  students 
of  Italy  over  the  place  where  he  was  burned.  England 
was  once  Roman  Catholic  in  faith  ;  so  was  Germany,  and 
so  were  most  of  the  governments  and  people  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope, but  they  are  not  now.  The  Pope  once  ruled  the  world  ; 
now  he  rules  the  Vatican.  The  intelligent,  scientific  world  has 
revolted  from  the  Papacy.  Where  the  doctrines  of  the  Church 
of  Rome  hold  sway,  and  its  priests  hold  influence,  there  are 
ignorance,  superstition,  bigotry,  and  the  prevalence  of  crime. 
Father  McGlynn  has  revolted  from  the  discipline  of  Rome. 
Father  Chiniquy,  after  fifty  years  of  faithful  service,  has 
seceded.  Hundreds  of  other  priests  and  thousands  of 
learned  laymen,  no  less  devout  and  sincere,  have  gone 
from  its  teachings.  Heresy  is  abroad  ;  whole  nations  have 
revolted  from  their  allegiance.  Religion  has  ceased  to  rule 
the  minds  of  intellectual  men,  or  control  them  in  their 
political  opinions.  Agassiz,  Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and 
nearly  all  the  scholars  of  the  modem  age,  nearly  all  the 
scientists,  philosophers,  and  wise  men  of  the  modern  schools, 
have  become  agnostic,  and  the  time  has  now  arrived  when 
honest,  fearless  minds  have  no  reluctance  in  admitting  that 
they  "do  not  know  "  and  can  not  therefore  be  expected  to  be- 
lieve all  the  fables  that  priests  may  draw  upon  their  imagina- 
tions, to  deduce  from  the  Book  of  Revelations  the  wonders, 
the  strange  Bible  stories,  and  queer  conundrums  that  are  put 
forth  as  divine  inspirations. 

While  we  disagree  with  the  very  reverend  archbishop  in 
some  of  his  opinions  and  utterances,  and  differ  with  him  in  his 
educational  views,  we  beg  to  assure  him  that  we  do  so  with 
entire  respect,  and  we  hope  in  our  columns  we  still  shall  be 
as  courteous  to  him  in  his  pulpit  as  he  shall  be  generous  and 
liberal  to  us.  In  his  judgment,  the  Church  of  Rome  is  built 
upon  the  rock  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  ; 
in  ours,  it  is  based  upon  the  American  school-house. 

Of  the  rumors  which  are  cabled  with  reference  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  Italian  Government  in  connection  with  the  killing 
of  the  Italians  in  the  New  Orleans  jail,  the  most  absurd  is 
that  which  reports  the  intention  of  that  government  to  invite 
the  other  governments  of  Europe  to  join  in  an  appeal,  or 
something  stronger,  to  the  United  States  to  provide  the 
means  to  take  in  hand  the  punishment  of  offenders  in 
similar  cases  in  any  of  the  States,  to  insure  the  better  pro- 
tection of  alien  residents,  and  make  reparation  to  their  country 
for  wrongs  or  violence  done  them.  The  rule  of  courts  that 
the  complaining  party  shall  come  into  court  with  clean  hands 
is  incumbent  on  nations.     Italy  would  be  involved  in  a  most 
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lamentable  and  mortifying  dilemma  in  the  event  of  complaint 
against  the  United  States  and  a  request  upon  the  other  gov- 
ernments of  Europe  for  the  object  stated.  Of  all  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe  there  is  none  in  which  the  protection  of 
aliens,  of  their  property  and  lives,  is  so  much  needed,  in 
which  property  and  life  are  so  much  imperiled.  It  is  unsafe 
and  at  the  hazard  of  life  for  strangers  and  tourists  to  venture 
even  a  few  miles  beyond  the  suburbs  of  the  cities  along  the 
.  Mediterranean,  from  Naples  particularly,  on  account  of  brig- 
ands, and  robberies  and  assassinations  are  frequent,  within  the 
bounds  of  the  cities  of  Southern  Italy  especially.  Every 
year,  almost  every  month,  occur  outrages  to  American  citi- 
zens in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  committed  by  trades- 
people and  ruffians,  for  which  there  is  no  redress  by  the  local 
authorities,  and  the  government  provides  no  security  against 
the  happening.     Within  the  year,  three  American  ladies  of 

!tbe  highest  respectability  were  subjected  to  insult  and  impris- 
onment at  the  instance  of  a  fashionable  dress-maker  in  Rome, 
and  defrauded  of  a  considerable  sum  upon  the  charge  of  the 
offending  shop-woman,  who  had  cheated  them.  Through  the 
intercession  of  the  American  Minister,  the  ladies  were  released 
from  prison,  in  which  they  had  suffered  shameless  indignities, 
but  no  recompense  was  made  for  the  money  of  which  they 
had  been  defrauded.  Their  accuser  was  in  no  respect  made 
to  answer  or  to  restore  the  sum  she  had  extorted.  The 
capture  of  persons  from  every  nation  of  Europe,  visitors  and 
tourists  in'  Italy,  along  the  Mediterranean,  by  brigands,  who 
are  held  in  captivity  for  ransom,  is  not  infrequent,  and  the 
authorities  do  not  interpose,  either  for  protection,  for  their  re- 
lease, or  for  redress.  American  citizens  have  been  subjected 
to  similar  outrages  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  prevent  the  wrong  or  punish  the  perpetrators.  In 
fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  government  tolerates — if  it  does 
not  encourage — brigandage,  and  shields  the  offenders  who 
systematically  swindle  and  rob  Americans  and  Europeans 
sojourning  in  Italy. 

With  this  condition  of  things  to  confront  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment, it  is  enormous  effrontery  in  it  to  demand  of  the 
United  States  indemnity  or  redress  for  the  affair  at  New  Or- 
leans, and  to  request  other  governments  of  Europe  to  join  it 
in  a  request  or  demand  for  such  alteration  in  our  system  of 
Federal  and  State  governments  as  shall  meet  similar 
occurrences.  Italy  is  the  last  nation  of  Europe  which 
is  in  any  respect  entitled  to  expect  or  ask  such  a 
thing  from  the  United  States.  It  is  now  known  that  at 
lea;;  eight  of  the  Italians  who  were  shot  in  New  Orleans  had 
taken  the  oath  of  naturalization,  renounced  allegiance  to  the 
King  of  Italy,  and  were  invested  with  American  citizenship. 
Italy  has  no  rightful  claim  for  interference  in  the  case  of 
these,  neither  upon  the  local  authorities  nor  upon  the  govern- 
ment. She  persists  in  deporting  her  paupers  and  criminals 
and  unloading  them  upon  these  shores  ;  she  can  not  in  good 
conscience  interpose  to  screen  them  from  the  penalties  in- 
curred for  transgressions  and  crimes  committed  upon  this  soil. 
She  certainly  is  inhibited  from  demanding  satisfaction  or  re- 
dress for  whatever  penalties  they  are  made  to  endure  for  their 
misdeeds.  The  gross  inconsistency  of  her  claim  to  any  such 
purpose  is  equaled  only  by  its  palpable  absurdity,  which  has 
been  so  signally  demonstrated  by  her  Minister  De  Fava,  at 
Washington,  in  his  abrupt  return  to  Italy,  and  by  Minister 
Rudini,  in  his  official  correspondence  with  Secretary  Blaine, 
and  his  extraordinary  private  letter  intended  for  publication 
in  this  country,  to  the  acting  representative  of  Italy  at  Wash- 
ington, to  similar  effect.     Italy  is  in  a  hole  made  inextricable 

by  herself. 

^ 

The  State  board  of  examiners  are  drawing  the  line  very 
close  and  sharp  in  examining,  pruning,  and  correcting  the 
accounts  and  bills  of  all  who  draw  salary  or  other  money 
from  the  State  treasury.  The  paring  of  fifty  cents  from  the 
claim  for  traveling  expenses  in  the  trip  to  and  from  Los  An- 
geles, from  San  Francisco,  as  overcharge  for  passage,  is  shav- 
ing to  the  cuticle,  in  the  instance  of  the  chief-justice  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  in  similar  category  are  other  of  the  re- 
ductions and  disallowances  made  in  the  bills  of  associate- 
justices,  ranging  from  less  than  one  dollar  to  a  few  dollars. 
Less  criticism  will  be  directed  to  the  action  of  the  board  for 
having  stricken  from  legitimate  charge  against  the  State  the 
cost  of  three  packs  of  cards  and  accompanying  poker- chips, 
presented  for  payment  by  an  attache  of  the  court.  It 
was  as  making  the  State  an  accessory  after  the  act  in  a 
gambling  transaction.  Likewise,  the  board  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  disallowing  the  charge  for  traveling-fare  of 
the  wife  of  one  of  the  officials  and  the  more  censur- 
able charge  for  lobbying  expenses  —  clearly  an  immoral 
purpose,  for  which  the  State  should  impose  penalty  instead  of 
provide  pay.  In  some  of  the  particular  parings  the  board 
will  be  deemed  a  trifle  too  critical,  but  it  is  duty  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  rule  of  strict  accountability  agreeably  to  the 
Washingtonian  and  Jeffersonian  standard  in  governmental 
accounts.  The  charge  of  William  L.  Marcy,  the  noted  Dem- 
ocratic governor  of  the  Empire  State,  of  "  fifty  cents  for 
patching  breeches,"  made  a  humorous  and  measurably  effec- 


tive campaign  subject  for  Thurlow  Weed  in  his  Albany  Jour- 
nal, and  furnished  Robinson,  the  principal  caricaturist  of  the 
period,  the  material  for  the  butt  of  his  campaigning  delinea- 
tions— the  patch  on  the  seat  of  Marcy's  breeches.  The 
charge  for  decks  of  cards  and  poker-chips  was  distinctively 
absurd  and  figuratively  outrageous,  not  at  all  according  to 
rule.  The  custom  was  better  illustrated  by  the  wagon-master 
of  the  army  force  in  the  Indian  war  in  Oregon,  who  signed 
the  bill  of  freight  as  required,  "ten  gallons  of  vinegar," 
but  added  :  "  it  is  whisky."  And  it  is  of  army  record  that 
a  major  of  the  regular  army  in  Oregon  rated  his  wife — a 
beautiful  and  accomplished  lady — as  laundress,  in  order  to 
have  her  accompany  him  on  the  steamer  from  Portland  to 
San  Francisco  at  the  expense  of  the  government,  which  did 
not  make  allowance  for  transportation  for  the  wives  of 
officers.  Such  incidents  are  common  in  the  public  service  in 
every  branch,  but  the  State  board  of  examiners  evidently  are 
determined  to  conform  to  the  early  rule  of  official  rectitude 
by  which  the  old  public  functionary  under  President  Jeffer- 
son refused  his  own  son  a  sheet  of  the  letter-paper  furnished 
by  the  government  on  which  to  pen  a  tender  missive  to  his 
affianced  lady  love.  The  contrary  practice  has  usually  pre- 
vailed in  the  States.  The  case  is  recalled  of  a  State  senator 
of  the  Denis  Kearney  party  of  economy  and  reform  who 
ended  his  career  in  the  senate  by  carrying  away  from  the 
capitol  to  his  home  three  good-sized  boxes  of  stationer)' 
which  he  had  "  gathered "  ;  also  the  instance  of  the  as- 
sembly committee  clerk  in  the  session  of  1S83  who  drew 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  reams  of  finest  writing, 
letter,  and  note-paper,  dozens  of  boxes  of  steel  pens,  a  dozen 
bottles  of  ink,  a  gross  of  Faber's  pencils  of  assorted  numbers, 
and  erasers,  rubbers,  pen-holders,  blotters,  etc.,  in  similar 
quantities,  to  the  value  of  nearly  three  hundred  dollars,  al- 
though his  duties  as  clerk  of  the  committee  did  not  require 
more  than  two  quires  of  foolscap,  a  quire  of  letter-paper,  a 
small  bottle  of  ink,  a  dozen  of  pencils,  as  many  steel  pens 
and  holders,  one  eraser,  and  one  or  two  rubbers  for  the  entire 
session.  Between  the  allowance  of  such  wanton  extravagance 
and  its  condonation  by  the  authorities  and  the  extra  critical 
paring  of  the  board  of  examiners,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  chief- 
justice  and  associate-justices  on  the  Los  Angeles  trip,  the  peo- 
ple will  be  unanimous  in  their  approval  of  the  action  of  the 
board. 

The  zone  system  of  railway  fares,  which  is  now  being  so 
generally  discussed  in  England  and  America,  was  first  ex- 
ploited, so  far  as  the  American  press  is  concerned,  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut somewhat  more  than  a  year  ago.  At  that  time, 
an  Argonaut  contributor,  residing  in  Buda-Pesth,  mentioned 
to  us  the  zone  system,  which  had  recently  been  introduced  by 
the  Hungarian  Government,  which  owns  and  operates  most 
of  the  railways  within  its  jurisdiction.  As  a  result  of  that 
conversation,  the  following  paragraph  was  printed  in  the  Ar- 
gonaut of  March  31,  1S90  : 

"  Suppose  you  could  go  to  New  York  by  rail  for  ten  dollars — to  Chi- 
cago for  ten  dollars — to  Omaha  for  ten  dollars.  Why  not?  Would 
it  not  be  better  than  paying  one  hundred  dollars  to  Xew  York — eighty 
dollars  to  Chicago — sixty  dollars  to  Omaha  ?  The  government  carries 
a  sealed  letter  to  New  York  for  two  cents — to  Chicago  for  two  cents — 
to  Omaha  for  two  cents — to  Oakland  for  two  cents.  What  it  may  lose 
on  the  long  haul,  it  makes  up  on  the  short.  Why  can  not  transporta- 
tion companies  do  the  same  ?  Why  not  buy  railway  tickets  as  you  do 
postage  stamps  ?  Does  all  this  seem  absurd  ?  Yet  a  European  coun- 
try has  adopted  a  similar  plan,  and  it  is  spreading  throughout  Conti- 
nental Europe. 

"  The  change  to  which  we  refer  is  a  novel  system  of  railway  charges 
which  has  been  in  operation  in  Hungary  for  a  little  more  than  six 
months.  The  experiment,  though  radical,  has  apparently  been  suc- 
cessful. Passenger-rates  on  a  majority  of  the  Hungarian  roads  are  no 
longer  based  upon  the  cost  of  service,  or  upon  what  the  traffic  will 
bear,  or  even  upon  the  mileage.  The  rates  are  regulated  according 
to  the  '  zone  system.'  This  system  had  been  advocated  by  econo- 
mists in  Austria  and  Germany  for  some  years,  but  none  of  the  railroad 
companies  were  inclined  to  take  it  up.  The  state  railroads  of  Hungary, 
however,  had  been  doing  badly  under  the  old  system — the  earnings  fell 
from  51,300  a  mile  in  1887  to  51,000  in  1888,  and  the  government  felt 
that  matters  could  not  be  worse  than  they  were. 

The  zone  system  of  charges  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  there  are 
two  classes  of  passenger  traffic  which  can  be  increased  in  volume — the 
passengers  traveling  a  very  short  distance  and  those  going  a  very  long 
distance.  The  former  are  generally  provided  for  on  railroads  by  com- 
mutation rates,  the  latter  have  not  received  attention  heretofore.  A 
further  point  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  zone  system  is  that 
where  the  cars  are  not  occupied  to  their  full  capacity,  an  increase  of 
traffic  necessitates  only  an  infinitesimal  increase  of  expenses.  The  ad- 
vocates of  the  system,  therefore,  proposed  three  zones — a  short  zone, 
a  long  one,  and  a  medium  one.  The  Hungarian  railroads  extended 
the  idea  somewhat  by  issuing  two  classes  of  tickets,  those  for  zones, 
and  those  for  short  distances.  In  the  latter  class  were  two  tickets,  one 
carrying  the  holder  to  the  next  station,  and  sold  for  5  cents,  -]lA  cents, 
and  15  cents,  for  third,  second,  and  first-class,  and  another  carrying 
the  holder  to  the  second  station  for  7^,  n,  and  20  cents  for  the  three 
classes,  respectively.  These  tickets  are  good  between  any  two  con- 
tiguous stations  without  regard  to  the  actual  distance,  and  are  sold  in 
bulk  at  five  and  ten  per  cent,  discount.  The  zones  are  fourteen  in 
number,  the  circles  being  drawn  about  ten  miles  apart.  The  four- 
teenth zone  includes  all  distances  of  140  miles  and  over.  The  rate  for 
the  first  zone  is  very  low — less  than  seven-tenths  of  a  cent  a  mile  for 
the  lowest  class,  and  one  and  six-tenths  cents  for  first-class  express — 
and  increases  more  than  in  proportion  to  the  distance  through  the  dif- 
ferent zones  until  the  rate  at  the  fourteenth  ranges  from  one  cent  to 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  mile  for  the  hundred  and  forty  miles.  Be- 
yond this,  ihe  rate  again  decreases,  owing  to  the  fact  that  any  addi- 
tional distance  is  not  charged  for.  Thus  a  trip  of  several  hundred 
miles  may  be  made  for  the  same  price  as  oneof  one  hundred  and  forty. 

"  This  innovation  went  into  effect  August  1st  of  last  year,  and  was 
introduced  on  the  state  lines— about  one-half  of  the  total  mileage  of 
the  country.  Two  private  companies  have  since  adopted  the  zone  sys- 
tem. During  the  first  month  of  the  new  tariff,  the  number  of  passen- 
gers carried  on  the  stale  lines  was  increased  half  a  million,  and  the 
passenger  receipts  were  increased  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

"  At  present  writing,  the  report  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Minister  of 
Commerce  is  just  to  hand.  From  this  report,  it  appears  that  the  pas- 
senger receipts  of  the  Hungarian  railways  for  1889  were  52,153,105 


florins,  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  of  florins  over  those  of  1888 — 
this  in  the  face  of  a  reduction  of  rates  equal  to  more  than  fifty  per 
cent.  The  new  system  was  in  effect  during  only  five  months  of  1889. 
This  extraordinary  reduction  and  extraordinary  increase  have  excited 
the  amazement  of  the  railway  world.  Several  foreign  railways  have 
sent  representatives  to  Hungary  to  examine  into  the  results  of  the 
change,  and  report  on  them." 

The  above  paragraph  was  widely  copied,  and  the  trade 
journals,  such  as  the  Railway  Age,  the  Car,  etc.,  soon  had 
long  articles  on  the  subject.  Then  the  "zone  system  "  crept 
into  the  magazines,  especially  in  England,  where  the  great  re- 
views have  had  more  than  one  article  on  it  from  leading 
economic  writers.  England,  in  fact,  has  taken  so  kindly  to 
the  idea  that  its  introduction  in  the  British  railway  system  is 
being  seriously  considered  ;  indeed,  we  believe  it  is  being 
tried  experimentally  on  a  small  road  in  Ireland.  How 
efficient  it  could  be  made  in  England  and  America  may  be 
imagined  from  the  fact  that  where,  in  the  year  before  the  in- 
troduction of  the  system,  Hungary  had  a  deficit  of  io.00,000 
in  its  railway  accounts,  the  succeeding  year  showed  a  balance 
of  $1,500,000  above  all  expenses. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


Why  Not  Try  Polyandry  ? 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  most  fashionable,  and  consequently  the 
most  fascinating  topic  of  the  age — the  one  concerning  which  most 
writers  and  conversationalists  cry  aloud  and  spare  not — is  the  almost 
established  fact  that,  after  proving  a  supposed  success  for  nobody  knows 
how  many  ages,  marriage  has  suddenly  turned  out  a  most  disastrous 
failure.  It  was  hard  to  believe  at  first,  just  as  it  would  be  difficult  to 
understand  if  we  were  told  that  Jupiter  was  discovered  to  be  an 
asteroid.  But  being  strongly  impressed,  like  Jo  in  "  Little  Women," 
that  I  must  "  be  fashionable  or  die,"  I  have  concluded  to  come  forth 
with  the  courage  of  my  convictions,  and  discuss  the  subject  boldly 
with  the  best  of  them  ;  but  not,  I  confess,  without  harboring  the  secret 
hope  that  if  I  really  suggest  an  acceptable  substitute  for  marriage, 
some  benevolent  association  may  come  forward  and  present  me  with  a 
leather  medal. 

After  marriage  has  been  proved  a  failure  a  few  more  times,  I  suggest 
that  we  adopt  polyandry.  Polygamy  has  been  the  subject  of  several 
experiments,  but  has  not  proved  positively  successful ;  polyandry  has 
certainly  the  merit  of  being  substantially  the  untried.  Now,  I  know 
nothing,  experimentally,  of  either  ;  but  the  conviction  that  I  am  going 
to  have  the  courage  of,  is  that  polyandry  will  prove  preferable  to 
polygamy.  Men — good,  bad,  and  worse — are  classed  together  by  so- 
ciety ;  women  are  of  two  kinds,  the  respectable  and  the  demi-monde. 
About  three-quarters  of  our  women  are  nominally  supported  by  men  ; 
that  is,  the  whole  of  the  so-called  demi-monde  and  a  large  portion  of 
those  who  are  esteemed  as  respectable.  Probably  nearly  half  of  the 
latter  class  support  themselves  ;  some  providing  for  invalid  or  unsuc- 
cessful husbands,  also.  Now,  in  the  event  that  polyandry  becomes 
good  form,  the  women -bachelors  could  go  right  on  supporting  them- 
selves as  usual,  while  the  married  woman,  with  two  or  more  husbands, 
ought  to  be  taken  care  of  in  good  style,  without  any  special  effort  of 
her  own. 

The  average  man  objects  to  spending  more  than  half  his  income 
upon  his  wife  and  family  ;  the  remainder  goes,  either  openly  or  by 
stealth,  upon  his  personal  amusements  ;  a  portion  of  it  often  being  de- 
voted to  aid  in  supporting  the  before- mentioned  demi-monde.  Now, 
if  only  expected  to  give  half  or  a  third  lo  his  wife's  support,  he  could 
easily  get  off  with  donating  only  a  quarter  of  his  income,  and  this 
would  be  a  great  saving.  After  the  novelty  of  marriage  has  become 
extinct,  the  husband  finds  it  a  wearisome  thing  to  be  altogether  bound 
by  the  caprices  of  one  woman,  and  he  begins  to  long  for  a  few  days  of 
his  old  bachelor  freedom.  This  bachelor  life  may  not  have  been  one- 
half  so  happy  as  it  seems,  now  that  it  is  forever  over,  but  he  longs  for 
it ;  the  unattainable  ever  inspires  us  with  desire.  He  does  not  think  it 
right  or  just  that  he  is  expected  to  spend  all  his  best  thought,  his  best 
affection,  and  his  entire  leisure  upon  one  woman  who  is  not  even  al- 
ways pretty  ;  who  is  exacting  and  at  times  positively  cross.  But  if  his 
wife  had  two  husbands,  this  gilding  of  novelty  upon  the  marriage  tie 
would  undoubtedly  wear  much  longer  ;  because,  when  he  so  desired, 
he  could  go  back  to  his  old  bachelor  quarters  for  a  week  or  two,  and 
smoke  in  a  ragged  dressing-gown  or  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  and  eat,  ruin, 
and  be  bad  as  he  liked,  unmolested  and  unafraid.  It  would  be  a  grand 
relief  to  bis  change-loving  nature. 

In  truth,  the  two  men  or  the  three  men,  according  to  the  actual  state 
of  things,  might  arrange  these  little  absences  between  or  among  them- 
selves. Each  could  pursue  bis  favorite  fad,  having  made  way  for  it 
beforehand  by  some  such  arrangement  as  this  :  "Jack,  I  do  wish  you 
would  look  after  Dolly  for  a  week  or  so  ;  I've  an  idea  on  perpetual 
motion  in  my  head  which  I  wish  to  grind  out."  Or  :  "Jim,  if  you  will 
take  Dolly  to  the  ball  to-morrow  night  I'll  do  as  much  for  you,  some 
time,  old  man.     I've  other  fish  to  fry." 

In  this  way,  Dolly  might  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society  without  being 
obliged  to  tack  a  bachelor  to  her  train  and  be  talked  about,  and  Jack 
could  fry  his  fish  unnagged  and  unquestioned. 

If  polyandry  were  once  established,  a  woman  might  many  one  man 
for  love  and  another  for  money.  The  rich  husband  could  furnish  the 
wherewithal,  while  the  poorer  one  might  be  business-manager  and 
general  utility  man  at  both  house  and  office  ;  not  a  bad  position  for  a 
sweet  young  man  unable  to  support  himself  in  other  ways.  Or,  part- 
ners in  business  might  marry  the  same  woman,  and  so  be  only  obliged 
to  draw  from  the  firm  enough  for  the  keeping  of  one  family — a  most 
excellent  arrangement  where  the  men  are  ambitious  of  wealth  or 
economically  inclined. 

The  illustrations  are  so  obvious,  we  will  leave  our  reader  to  draw 
upon  his  own  imaginative  powers  for  others,  only  adding  that  a  family 
once  founded  through  polyandry  stands  a  chance  of  enduring  much 
longer  than  by  ordinary  marriage.  If  one  husband  died,  the  wife 
would  become  but  a  half-widow  ;  there  would  still  be  a  man  to  look 
after  things  ;  while  if  the  wife  died,  the  men  could  soon  settle  upon 
some  energetic  woman  to  give  up  her  bachelor  ways  and  take  the  de- 
parted's place.  This  might  be  much  easier  than  to  get  a  man  to  adopt 
a  family  of  widows,  as  would  be  necessary  in  polygamy.  While  in 
marriage  proper,  the  death  of  either  party  puts  an  end  to  the  contract. 

San  Francisco,  May  23,  1891.  Beebe  Crocker. 


The  agency  of  the  railroad  companies  in  promoting  tem- 
perance is  not  generally  appreciated.  They  employ  689,912 
persons,  not  counting  those  who  mine  the  coal  and  iron,  make 
the  rails  or  locomotives,  or  build  the  cars  and  carriages  used 
by  the  road.  The  freight  and  passenger  traffic  of  the  coun- 
try is  practically  controlled  by  600  of  these  corporations,  and 
of  these  600,  no  fewer  than  375  prohibit  the  use  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  by  their  employees,  among  the  number  being 
most  of  the  largest  companies.  The  Brotherhood  of  Locomo- 
tive Engineers  uses  its  influence  in  the  same  direction. 
"  Whenever  a  member  of  the  order  is  known  to  be  dissipa- 
ted," says  Mr.  Arthur,  long  the  head  of  the  organization,  "  we 
not  only  expel  or  suspend  him,  but  notify  his  employers,"  and 
during  the  last  year  375  members  were  expelled  for  this 
cause.  This  is  only  one  illustration  of  the  way  in  which  prac- 
tical business  considerations  are  operating  to  promote  the 
spread  of  temperance.  It  is  purely  a  matter  of  business  with 
the  railroad  companies.  They  simply  can  not  afford  I 
ploy  a  man  who  is  liable  any  day  to  get  drunk  and 
some  terrible  disaster. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  i,  1891 


A    BEAR    HUNT   IN   PIONEER    DAYS. 


How  Riflemen  and    Vaqueros   Bagged    Grizzlies  on    Mount  Diablo. 
BY   DR.  J.    C.   TUCKER. 


It  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  California,  the  days  when  the 
now  great  city  of  San  Francisco  was  a  bustling  little  burg  of 
shanties  and  canvas  buildings  clustered  between  Portsmouth 
Square  and  Clark's  Point.  While  absent  from  my  office 
upon  Washington  Street,  a  vaquero  had  left  a  note  for  me. 
This  messenger  was  such  a  remarkable  figure,  so  the  old 
Frenchman,  my  neighbor,  said  :  "  Un  Homme  pittoresque, 
broad-brimmed  Mexican  sombrero,  with  a  silver  snake  wound 
around  it,  brilliantly  embroidered  poncho,  slashed  breeches, 
with  rows  of  silver  buttons,  crimson  sash,  and  silver-hilted  knife, 
magnificent  silver-mounted  Spanish  saddle,  spurs,  and  such  a 
gay  horse  !"  It  was  easy  to  recognize,  in  the  vivid  descrip- 
tion given  by  the  Frenchman,  my  old  friend  Jim  Denison. 

A  handsome  schoolmate  of  mine  in  New  York  city,  popular 
but  restless,  he  had  joined  the  United  States  First  Regiment, 
of  Stevenson's  command,  sent  out  to  this  coast  in  '46.  When 
the  war  with  Mexico  was  ended  and  California  became  the 
property  of  the  United  States,  these  regiments  were  dis- 
banded. Then  my  friend  Denison  returned  to  San  Francisco, 
near  which  city  he  found  a  lovely  and  devoted  wife,  in  the 
daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  native  rancheros  of  the  coun- 
try. This,  then,  was  the  "  Cavalier  picturesque,"  who,  failing 
to  find  me  at  home,  left  a  note  which  read  as  follows  : 

"We  have  made  up  a  party  to  hunt  grizzlies  on  Mount  Diablo  ; 
starting  from  my  ranch  to-morrow  evening,  we  will  ride  around  the 
bay  by  way  of  San  Jose\  Knowing  your  fondness  for  hunting,  I  called 
to  say  a  horse  and  gun  will  be  at  your  disposal  if  you  will  join  us  at 
the  ranch.     We'll  wait  for  you." 

It  was  a  pretty  heavy  day's  ride  in  the  saddle — about  thirty- 
five  miles — to  Denison's  ranch,  near  Half-Moon  Bay  ;  but  I 
had  the  horse  that  could  do  it,  and  was  saddle-hardened  in 
those  times. 

It  was  a  dismally  raw  and  foggy  morning  when  I  swung 
my  leg  over  as  true  a  beast  as  ever  carried  man.  Down  the 
Folsom  Street  Toll-Road,  past  the  Mission  Dolores,  out  on  the 
old  Mission  of  San  Jose  Road,  the  easy,  unbroken  lope  of 
my  Spanish  steed  had  carried  me  while  the  stars  were  yet 
lingering  in  the  brightening  sky.  Then  the  rising  sun  gilded 
the  dimly  outlined  range  of  Sierras,  tinting  the  heaven-flying 
flags  of  mist  in  hues  of  rainbow  glory.  The  exhilaration  of 
such  a  morning  dash  on  horseback  can  only  be  appreciated 
by  youth,  health,  and  an  easy  conscience.  My  old  companion 
du  voyage,  Nick  De  Peyster,  then  kept  the  popular  hotel  on 
the  San  Mateo  Road,  and  both  his  greeting  and  breakfast 
were  hearty  and  warm. 

Before  the  sun  disappeared  behind  the  Coast  Range  in  the 
west,  I  drew  rein  at  the  capacious  adobe  casa  on  Denison's 
ranch.  Upon  the  broad,  covered  porch,  Denison  and  sev- 
eral other  men  were  cleaning  arms  and  preparing  ammunition 
and  accoutrements  for  the  bear  hunt. 

"  I  knew  you'd  come,  Doc.  Sorry  I  couldn't  wait  in 
Frisco  and  ride  down  with  you.  Obliged  to  be  here  this 
morning — a  horse  trade,  you  know."  Then,  in  the  musical 
Spanish  tongue,  I  was  greeted  kindly  and  gracefully  by  La 
Senora  Denison.  Something  stronger  than  water,  but 
weaker  than  aguardiente,  was  passed  refreshingly,  and  shortly 
after  the  guns  were  stacked  upon  the  veranda  and  the  saddles 
and  packs  were  systematically  ranged  ready  for  early  adjust- 
ment and  start  in  the  morning. 

Then  came  the  hospitable  supper-table,  laden  with  many 
favorite  Spanish  dishes — tortillas,  frijoles,  olives,  came  con 
chile  Colorado,  cojares,  gargones,  together  with  several 
strictly  American  dishes,  including  a  juicy  beefsteak  broiled 
to  a  turn,  as  my  especial  dish. 

i(  We  want  to  give  you  a  good  send-off,"  said  Denison, 
"  on  the  principle  of  feeding  the  doomed  before  execution. 
You  must  be  in  good  condition  for  the  bears  in  case  they 
should  catch  and  eat  you,  without  the  Biblical  inducement." 

Denison  was  a  noble,  manly  fellow,  and  lived  a  life  that 
was  just  suited  to  his  open-hearted  nature.  With  his  wide 
knowledge  and  experience,  he  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
the  flocks  and  herds  and  many  broad  acres  of  land  his  wife 
inherited.  His  counsel  and  guidance  were  sought  by  and 
freely  given  to  his  many  Spanish  relatives  and  friends,  gen- 
erally to  their  advantage.  Living  like  a  feudal  baron  upon 
his  wide  lands,  he  yet  found  time  to  follow  his  favorite  sport 
of  hunting  in  its  seasons. 

Gathered  about  his  broad  verandas  on  that  evening  were  fam- 
ily, friends,  servants,  dependents,  dogs,  cats,  and  animal  pets 
of  every  kind,  including  a  brown-bear  cub.  Vaqueros  dashed 
up  to  the  steps,  curbing  with  their  powerful  bits  the  unbroken 
horses  down  upon  their  haunches.  They  reported  the  condi- 
tion of  the  different  bands  of  cattle,  messages  from  neighbors, 
and  that  our  horses  for  the  early  morning  start  were  in  .the 
near  corral.  There  were  sounds  of  neighing  steeds,  the  low 
strumming  of  guitars,  wild  calls  of  night  birds  and  animals 
in  the  deeper  darkness  and  distance,  with  nearer  ripples  of 
laughter  and  snatches  of  stirring  Spanish  airs.  The  bonfire, 
burning  upon  the  open  ground  in  front  of  the  house,  lit  up 
the  picturesque  groupings  walled  in  by  the  deeper  darkness 
beyond. 

It  was  a  typical  California  ranch-house.  One  story  in 
height,  fully  one  hundred  feet  long,  and  thirty  feet  through, 
the  tiled  roof  projected  some  fifteen  feet  beyond  the  adobe 
walls,  forming  the  roof  of  the  broad  piazzas  that  flanked  each 
side  of  the  capacious  house.  The  central  hall  occupied  the  entire 
middle  of  the  casa,  with  great  half-doors  of  oak  opening  out 
upon  either  side.  At  an  immense  table  in  this  room  sat  those 
who,  by  right  of  relationship,  rank,  or  employment,  were  en- 
titled to  dine  or  mingle  with  the  family.  At  the  head,  with 
his  family  and  friends,  sat  the  lordly  proprietor,  while 
further  down,  "below  the  salt,"  were  those  of  lesser  de- 
gree. A  calf,  hog,  or  sheep,  roasted  entire,  was  no  unusual 
Service.  Strangers  at  the  gate  were  made  welcome,  and  with- 
out price.  Situated  upon  an  oak-covered  knoll,  this  casa 
grande.  overlooked  a  broad  plain  and  rolling  hills,  covered 
with  majestic  trees  of  oak,  sycamore,  and  madrone,  dotted 


with  thousands  of  horses  and  cattle,  the  family  owning  so  far 
as  human  vision  reached.  Back  of  casa  grande,  at  the  foot 
of  the  hill,  stood  a  group  of  little  adobe  houses,  the  homes  of 
a  small  detachment  of  peons  and  retainers.  There,  also, 
were  located  Denison's  store  and  the  great  stock  corral. 
While  to  a  great  extent  the  languid  atmosphere,  so  peculiar  to 
the  Spanish  race  and  clime,  hung  over  the  entire  community, 
my  friend's  Anglo-Saxon  energy  had  profitably  dissipated 
much  of  the  sentiment  expressed  in  the  characteristic  adage 
of  Spanish  countries,  "  Mariana  es  otro  dia." 

At  last,  one  by  one,  the  final  cigarettes  were  rolled  and 
smoked,  the  fire  died  down  upon  the  open,  "Adios,  para  la 
noche,  sueno  dulce,"  was  softly  sung  to  a  rippling  guitar  ac- 
companiment, and  La  Sefiora  Denison  and  myself  were  left 
with  the  host. 

"Well,  as  we  must  be  off  in  the  cool  of  the  morning,  if 
you  feel  like  retiring,  la  nifia  will  show  you  your  room,  sefior 
medico,"  said  mine  host. 

So  long  a  gallop  was  conducive  to  sleep,  which  was  un- 
broken until  a  knock  upon  the  door  roused  me  at  four  o'clock 
the  next  morning. 

The  silver  light  of  a  waning  moon  sinking  low  in  the  hori- 
zon gave  a  wild,  weird  look  to  the  surroundings  as  we  came 
out  after  a  hasty  breakfast.  Already  at  the  long  hitching-bars 
near  the  house  a  couple  of  dozen  horses  were  tethered,  while 
two  or  three  stout  little  mules  patiently  braced  themselves 
under  well-adjusted  packs.  We  were  going  comfortably,  with 
an  outfit  of  provisions,  cook,  and  vaqueros.  There  was  a 
shrill  bugle-call,  "  boots  and  saddles,"  and  each  man  seized 
his  gun  and  swung  into  seat.  Some  old  trooper  attache 
of  Denison's  household  had  blown  the  appropriate  blast. 

As  we  drew  up  in  line,  we  numbered  eight  men,  including 
our  host,  mostly  neighbors.  I  was  the  only  American,  beside 
Denison.  Behind  us  formed  another  line  of  eight  vaqueros 
— the  Spanish  predecessors  of  the  great  American  cow-boy 
of  the  present  period.  Graceful  and  gallant  in  their  gay  attire, 
they  sat  on  their  horses  like  Centaurs.  No  swerving,  buck- 
ing, or  rearing  could  dislodge  those  pliant  riders,  yielding 
with  supple  pose  to  every  effort  of  the  animal,  and  severely 
punishing  its  unruliness  with  their  heavily  roweled  Spanish 
spurs.  Their  long  reatas,  of  oil-rubbed  and  braided  rawhide, 
were  coiled  and  lashed  upon  their  saddles.  Each  vaquero 
carried  a  short  carbine,  slung  to  his  saddle-bow  or  across  his 
back,  while  all  were  armed  with  the  heavy  knife,  universally 
carried  by  the  Spanish-American  natives.  These  were  the 
picked  vaqueros  of  the  department,  men  who  could  ride  like 
Comanches  and,  on  the  keen  run,  lasso  an  animal  by 
any  foot.  They  all  wore  broad-brimmed  sombreros  on  the 
back  of  their  heads,  held  on  by  a  cord  under  the  chin. 

Bestriding  animals  whose  restive  metal  seemed  alive 
to  the  excitement  of  the  start  and  sport,  there  was 
less  of  trappings  among  the  gentlemen,  who  seemed,  by 
common  consent,  to  leave  the  dress-parade  to  the  vaqueros. 
Soft  hats,,  gray-flannel  shirts,  long  boots,  holster  pistols, 
knives,  and  a  rifle  across  the  knees,  was  the  general  equip- 
ment. Behind  all  were  ranged  the  pack-mules,  with  a  couple 
of  mounted  boys  to  drive  them.  Then,  amid  a  long  chorus 
of  "Adios  !  Adios  arnigos  !"  Denison  gave  the  order  "For- 
ward ! "  and  off  we  went. 

San  Jose  was  slightly  out  of  our  way,  but  when  we  struck 
the  lovely  Alameda  at  the  Santa  Clara  Mission,  a  gallop 
along  its  well-shaded  road  into  San  Jose1  was  too  great  a 
temptation  to  resist.  Besides,  it  was  Sunday,  and  while  some 
wanted  to  go  to  church,  others  more  honestly  admitted 
they,  wanted  to  show  off  by  a  gallop  through  the  town. 
Had  we  not  plenty  of  time?  It  was  evident  Denison  but 
half-liked  the  proposition,  and  reluctantly  consented,  prob- 
ably knowing  the  failings  of  some  of  his  party. 

It  was  with  difficulty  he  prevented  a  splurging,  rush-and- 
whooping  race  through  the  town  by  threatening  to  send  back 
any  who  were  unruly.  At  the  corral,  where  the  animals 
were  put  up,  Denison  warned  all  the  party  to  be  promptly 
and  soberly  on  hand  at  sunrise,  at  which  time  he  would  start. 
Except  gambling  and  liquor  saloons  there  really  was  noth- 
ing to  see  in  the  town  ;  but  those  were  evidently  too  much 
for  many  of  our  party,  who  took  kindly  to  both  excitements. 

At  sunrise  next  morning,  when  the  roll  was  called  for  a 
start,  three  of  the  vaqueros  and  four  of  the  gentlemen  of  the 
party  were  found  absent.  Our  leader  kindly  waited  an  hour 
longer,  during  which  time  one  of  the  missing  vaqueros  stag- 
gered into  the  corral  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Then 
we  started  for  Milpitas,  where  we  proposed  to  siesta.  Even 
in  those  days  of  few  cultivated  spots,  this  place  of  the 
"  Thousand  Gardens"  was  an  attractive  and  profitable  ranch. 
While  resting  there,  part  of  the  absentees  overtook  us. 

That  night  we  reached  the  old  Mission  of  San  Jose,  and 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  kindly  priests.  The  old 
church  and  still  older  grave-yard  were  objects  of  intense  in- 
terest even  at  that  early  day.  Although  not  so  carefully  pre- 
served as  the  venerable  Mission  of  Santa  Clara,  the  lovely 
little  Mission  of  San  Jose,  nestling  beneath  the  rugged  range 
of  rising  peaks  at  its  back,  has  a  wide  vista  of  fertile  valley 
lying  at  its  feet.  No  wonder  the  early  residents  of  the  coast 
sought  its  hygenic  climate  and  mineral  waters,  that  flow  freely 
from  the  wild  hills  near.  Our  advent  was  celebrated  by  a 
bull's-head  roast  and  a  fandango  that  extended1  far  into  the 
night. 

Before  starting  off  next  morning,  the  rest  of  the  laggards 
from  San  Jose1  town  came  into  camp.  They  were  a  stale  and 
sorry  set,  but  jogged  along  in  a  dogged,  half-repentant  sort  of 
way. 

Our  ride  for  the  hunt  was  really  nothing  but  a  junketing- 
trip  all  the  way  through  the  tracts — afterward  counties — of 
Alameda  and  Contra  Costa.  Everywhere  that  a  Spanish 
ranch  existed,  Denison  and  his  friends,  all  wealthy  natives, 
were  well  known.  Beeves,  calves,  and  pigs  were  killed. 
Liquors  were  produced,  and  it  often  took  several  days  to  ex- 
haust the  hearty  hospitality  of  our  entertainers.  Then,  again, 
our  ranks  were  swelled  by  volunteers — men  of  whom  great 
bear  conquests  were  told,  or  who  knew  just  where  to  find  lots 
of  bears.  At  last  we  numbered  quite  a  formidable  cavalcade, 
and  could  readily  account  for  the  apprehension  our  number 
and  arms  produced  in  more  than  one  instance. 
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The  last  camp  we  made  before  that  at  the  foot 
Mount  Diablo  was  at  a  large  ranch  not  very  far  from  Dr 
Marsh's,  where  we  nooned  the  following  day.  There  wen 
several  resident  young  ladies,  pretty,  piquant,  and  graceful 
and  several  more,  quickly  gathered  in  from  other  ranches 
made  enough  for  a  fine  fandango.  Two  violins,  three  guitars 
and  a  clarionet  furnished  very  good  music,  and  it  was  late  the 
next  afternoon  before  we  got  started  for  a  short  ride  to  th< 
foot  of  the  mountain. 

Now  we  were  camped  in  the  beautiful  park-like  land  lyin^ 
about  the  foot  of  lofty  Mount  Diablo.     Around  half-a-dozei 
camp-fires,  eating,  joking,  singing,   smoking,  and  laughing 
were  thirty  or  forty  men.     Out  in  the  clear  moonlight  coulci 
be  seen  nearly  twice  as  many  animals,  guarded  while  grazing 
by  a  couple  of  vaqueros.     Plans  for  scouring  the  country 
about  the  mountain-base  were  discussed,  and   it  was  finallj 
agreed   to  divide  the  thirty-six  men  of  the  party  into  ninil 
squads  of  four  men  each.    One  squad  was  to  proceed  directhfl 
up  the  trail  to  a  plateau  near  the  top  of  the  mountain.    Thm 
they  were  to  slaughter  two  beeves,  taken  up  with  them, 
hang  the  quarters  to  the  tree-limbs  above  bear  reach, 
other  squads  were  to  separate  at  the  foot  of  the  mountaffl 
and,  circling   around  it,  ascend  from  as  many  directions  ai 
possible,  driving  the  game  upwards.     Attracted-  by  the  01 
of  blood,  the  bears  were  expected  to  be  easily  driven  in, 
when  all  was  quiet  at  night,  found  reaching  for  the  hanging  b< 
While  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  the  exhibition  of  fires, 
attractive  odor  of  cooking  meat  would  draw  out  game.     Fi; 
were,  therefore,  well  concealed,  while  the  fumes  of  broilinj 
beef  and  venison  fairly  filled  the  air. 

Before  sundown,  the  animals  were  placed  in  charge  of 
vaqueros,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  partial  clearing  whi 
the  slaughter  of  the  beeves  occurred.     At  and  near  that  S[ 
behind  and  up  into  the  trees,  were  hidden  the  riflemen,  sonv 
near  and  over  the  quarters  of  beef  suspended  just  too  higl 
for  bruin  to  reach.     Few  cared  to  remain  upon  the  grount 
afoot,  for  there  danger  from  both  beast  and  balls  was  found 
Ten  picked  vaqueros  were  in  saddle  behind  some  large  trees 
a  short  distance  away,  their  supple  reatas  in  hand,"  ready  ti 
respond  to  Denison's  call  when  wanted. 

The  butcher  squad  went  beyond  their  orders,  and,  for  ad 
ditional  sport,  resorted  to  the  Indian  custom  of  digging  a  pi 
about  twelve  feet  square  and  ten  feet  deep.  High  over  thi 
was  hung  a  quarter  of  beef,  while  trailed  to  the  light  brasl 
covering  of  the  deceitful  pitfall  were  the  intestines  of  th 
beeves.  Following,  eagerly  and  hungrily,  this  appetizinj 
guide,  the  bears  were  expected  to  find  the  bottom  of  th> 
hole  speedily.  It  is  a  very  primitive  way  of  catching  wf 
animals,  but  in  the  case  of  bears,  who  dig  and  climb,  a  vi 
dangerous  one,  unless  the  trap  was  dug  deep. 

As  the  base  of  the  mountain  is  certainly  thirty-five  miles 
diameter,  and  it  was  desirable  that  all  the  parties  should  coi 
mence  the  ascent  simultaneously,  camp  was  broken  by  st; 
light,  the  squads  dividing  and  proceeding  in  opposite  direc    • 
tions  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  three  thousand  eigb    K 
hundred  and  fifty-six  feet  in  height. 

It  was  agreed  that  all  should  commence  the  advance  tif)  - 
ward  about  noon,  so  as  to  reach  the  plateau  near  the  summi 
about  sundown.  Unless  absolutely  necessary,  no  firing  wa 
to  occur.  Each  man  carried  food  and  water  for  the  day1 
The  flashing  sword  of  Orion  was  yet  gleaming  in  the  clea 
night-sky  as  the  last  little  squad  departed.  Dark  and  loft 
as  the  Caucasus  seemed  the  great  mountain,  which,  risin; 
abruptly  out  of  the  plain,  seemed  reaching  heavenward  it 
towering  summit.  In  ages  long  since  recorded  in  the  boo! 
of  Time,  some  fierce  volcanic  fire  has  burned  out  the  vas 
crater,  leaving  the  apex  divided  at  its  summit.  Betwee 
these  twin  peaks  lay  the  broad  basin,  or  elevated  plateau,  t< 
which  we  were  bound. 

A  couple  of  hours  before  sunset,  the  stragglers  began  t< 
arrive  upon  the  mountain  steppe  agreed  upon  as  a  rende 
vous. 

And  now,  save  the  occasional  neighing  of  a  steed  and  th 
low,  mingled  sounds  of  nature's  softer  breathing  into  rest 
there  was  perfect  stillness.     Three  of  the  squads  on  the  U| 
trip  had  started  animals — an  elk  and  two  grizzly  bears, 
we  had  all  the  venison  desired,  and,  as  they  preferred  to  dri 
before  them  rather  than  attack  the  beasts,  they  had  wisely 
frained  from  firing.    Deeper  grew  the  crimson  tints  that  linge: 
in  the  western  sky.    Far  out  beyond  the  Coast  Range  we  coi 
through  the  clearing  and  from   our  elevation,  catch  the 
shimmering  of  light  that'  seemed   to  lie  like  a  line  of  demi 
kation  betwixt   sky  and  sea.     Slowly   the  misty  mantle 
twilight  fell  upon  the  scene  of  beauty,  lulling,  as  if  will 
spell,  the  senses  to  a  holier  purpose  than  slaughter. 

Hark!    what    was   that?     A   wild,   shrill   scream    liki 
woman's  voice   in  agony.     Again  !     Pshaw,   it  was   onl' 
lion — a  California  lion.     There  he  comes,  springing  ligl 
along,  lashing  his  tail  against  his  velvet  sides  and  calling 
mate  to  the  feast   he  has  scented.     Do  not  fire  ! — he  is 
our  game.     No  one  speaks.     But  the  rascal  will  not  lea' 
without  his  supper.     See  there,  his  mate  has  joined  him,  an< 
they  are  looking  upward  at  the  high-hanging  beef.     They  anj 
contemplating  climbing  the  tree  for  it,  which  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  fire-arms  by  the  men  up  there.     Now  Denisoq 
gives  a  low  whistle,  and,  as  the  vaqueros  dash  out  of  th' 
shadows,  off  gallop  the  lions  down  the  mountain.     A^ain 
is  quiet  ;  the  vaqueros  have  disappeared,  and  deeper  darkm 
has  fallen. 

Now  the  moon  breaks  through  the  fleecy  fog-clouds  hanj 
ing  over  Suisun  Bay,  and  all  objects  are  clearly  discernibl 
Here  he  comes  !  Hear  bruin  crushing  through  the  undei 
brush  as  he  urges  his  unwieldy  carcass  up  the  steep  moun 
tain  !  Grunting,  snarling,  and  snorting — he  must  be  a  bijj 
fellow.  No  one  would  dream  that  thirty-six  men  and  sti 
more  horses  were  clustered  near  ;  not  even  the  latter  make  i 
sound.  It  was  a  she  -  bear,  followed  by  a  waddling  cut 
They  were  scenting  up  the  entrails  laid  as  a  decoy  to  the  pi 
dug  beneath  the  hanging  beef.  In  a  moment  more  she  hai 
rushed  upon  the  naturally  constructed,  but  frail,  covering,  and 
with  her  cub,  was  trapped.  Their  growling  and  roaring  wer 
fierce  and  furious,  and  in  a  few  moments  was  as  loudly  an 
swered  by  papa  bruin,  whom  we  could  now  hear  approaching 
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Our  game  was  coming  in  fully  as  rapidly  as  we  desired, 
nd  as  it  had  been  agreed  that  the  vaqueros'  circus  should 
om'mence  with  the  first  bear,  Denison  blew  a  low  whistle  of 
lOtification  to  the  impatient  fellows,  who  sat  in  their  saddles 
eatas  in  hand.  Then  a  monstrous  grizzly,  as  big  as  an  ox, 
rushed  through  the  brush  and  rushed  into  the  centre  of  the 
learing.  It  was  a  level  opening,  perhaps  a  thousand  feet 
cross,  and  surrounded  by  great  trees,  except  upon  the  west 
ide.  Papa  bruin  was  greatly  excited  by  the  cries  of  his 
lotted  family,  and  when  he  heard  a  sudden  rush  of  hoofs  and 
ound  a  circle  of  horses  dashing  around  him,  their  wild  riders 
elling  like  Apaches  as  they  swung  the  reatas,  he  foamed  at 
he  mouth  with  rage.  It  was  a  demoniacal  scene,  lit  up  by  a 
nil  moon.  Bruin,  sitting  upright  upon  his  haunches,  bewild- 
red  in  the  centre  of  the  dizzily  revolving  horsemen,  spring- 
i  I  og  here,  striking  out  with  his  great  claws  there,  always  roar- 
ng  in  concert  with  his  unmusical  family  in  the  parquet. 

"  Whoop  la  !  "  a  whirling,  hissing  reata  is  over  and  tightly 
Irawn  upon  his  hind-foot,  and  he  is  down.  As  he  rolls, 
marling  at  the  tension,  he  no  longer  guards  his  head  with  his 
Ugile  fore-paws,  and  another  reata  is  about  his  neck.  At  the 
ame  moment,  another  and  another  catch  and  stretch  each 
oot,  and  papa  bruin  is  upon  his  back.  From  each  limb  and 
lis  neck,  diverging  to  the  saddle-horn  of  the  strongly  braced 
OTse,  the  rawhide  reatas  are  drawn  as  firm  as  fiddle-strings. 
\nd  now  the  daring  leader  of  the  vaqueros  springs  from  his 
lorse,  draws  his  knife,  and  cautiously  advances  within  the 
erilous  net-work  of  straining  strands  to  administer  the  coup 
igrdce.  It  is  an  exciting  moment,  attended  with  far  more 
anger  than  that  of  the  matador's  contest  with  a  bull.  The 
[igantic  strength  of  the  bear  in  his  desperation,  increased  by 
he  advancing  foot  adversary,  nearly  jerks  the  braced  horses 
ff  their  guard.  Should  a  saddle-girth  or  reata  give  way  now, 
he  leader's  life  is  lost.  But  the  broad  woven-hair  cinches  and 
rell-worked  rawhide  ropes  can  stand  a  greater  strain  than 
naster  bruin's  muscles  can  muster.  Now,  long,  gleaming, 
:een-edged  knife  in  hand,  Juan  is  near  his  head.  His  eyes 
ind  movements  must  be  quick.  Now  the  horseman  who  has 
he  reata  over  the  great  beast's  head  slightly  touches  his  horse's 
anks  with  his  long  spurs.  The  intelligent  animal  responds 
ly  joining  his  rider  in  throwing  their  joint  weight  upon  the 
training  rope.  The  bear,  upon  his  back,  now  has  his  throat 
ompletely  exposed  for  a  moment.  With  a  spring,  Juan  is  at 
lis  head,  and  the  long  knife  is  buried  down  to  the  shoulder  in 
train's  throat.  One  quick  twist  of  the  blade,  a  torrent  of  hot 
ilood,  and  Juan  is  again  upon  his  horse. 

It  is  no  easy  thing  to  thrust  a  knife  into  the  tough,  hairy 
aat  of  a  grizzly.  Perhaps  there  is  no  beast  of  the  forest, 
nless  it  be  the  lion,  more  dangerous  to  encounter.  One  ter- 
ific  sweep  of  his  great  claws  will  clean  the  entire  flesh  from 
1  man's  bones.  In  Sacramento  City  Hospital,  in  the  winter 
if  1S49,  a  man  was  brought  in  who  had  the  entire' integu- 
nents  of  scalp  and  face  torn  off  by  the  downward  wipe  of  a 
lear's  claw.  With  all  of  these  soft  parts  tom  to  strips  and 
ying  upon  his  neck,  this  living  death's-head  drew  his  breath 
or  twenty-four  hours.  The  most  experienced  hunters  are 
>erfectly  willing  to  let  grizzlies  alone,  unless  they  have  an 
ipen  field,  with  a  good  horse  or  tree  under  them  and  a  reli- 
ible  magazine  rifle. 

But  back  to  our  particular  hunt.  Now  the  five  reatas  are 
ast  off  the  dying  beast,  and  the  vaqueros  go  whirling  about 
he  open  in  their  excitement,  ready  for  another  encounter,  and 
t  comes  much  sooner  and  sadder  than  is  expected.  One  of 
he  vaqueros,  in  bravado,  and  further  to  infuriate  the  trapped 
ihe-bear  and  cub,  howling  in  their  hole,  attempted  to  jump 
lis  horse  over  it.  In  some  way,  the  horse  failed  to  clear  the 
ipposite  side  with  his  hind  feet.  The  edge  of  the  pit  gave 
vay,  leaving  the  horse  and  rider  clinging  to  the  caving  edge, 
[t  was  but  a  second,  it  seemed,  that  the  horse's  hind  legs  were 
n  the  pit,  but  it  was  long  enough  for  the  infuriated  grizzly 
ronfined  there  to  drag  him  in  by  the  haunches.  As  the  reek- 
ess  rider  was  scrambling  out  at  the  pit's  edge,  a  comrade 
threw  a  lasso  over  him  and  dragged  him  away.  He  was 
oadly  injured,  and  I  descended  from  my  perch  in  the  tree  to 

,iid  him.  Just  as  I  reached  the  ground — not  fifty  feet  from 
the  pit — the  grizzly  scrambled  over  the  body  of  the  horse  and, 
through  the  break,  out  of  the  pit.  Instantly  there  was  a  rat- 
tling volley  of  balls,  and  bruin  rolled  over.  As  quickly  the 
swinging  reatas  had  caught  her  limbs  and  tightened  in  oppo- 
site directions,  but  they  were  unnecessary,  the  beast  was  dead. 

■Her  cub  was  lassoed  in  the  pit,  dragged  out,  and,  as  it  was 
quite  small,  tied  up  to  be  civilized. 

The  vaquero's  leg  I  found  badly  injured.  Doubtless  it  was 
struck  by  the  animal's  claw,  for  it  was  a  compound,  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  right  leg,  nearly  denuded  of  flesh. 
The  laceration,  by  tearing  and  contracting  the  arteries,  pre- 
vented much  hemorrhage.  An  improvised  tourniquet  and 
cold-water  bandages  were  applied  ;  the  man  rallied  on  stimu- 
lants and  was  cared  for  aside,  until  a  litter  could  be  con- 
structed to  carry  him  down  to  the  nearest  ranch.  .  This  was 
done  before  daylight. 

1  The  fun  for  the  vaqueros  was  over,  and  they  withdrew. 
The  great,  still  carcasses  of  the  two  grizzlies  lay  stark  in  the 
moonlight,  as,  in.  the  stillness,  broken  only  by  the  growling 
cub,  we  watched  from  the  trees  for  the  next  act. 

I  It  was  nearly  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  when  Denison 
called  out  a  proposition  to  give  up  the  hunt  for  the  night. 
We  were  all  pretty  stiff  with  sitting,  and  were  about  to  de- 
scend to  the  ground,  when  the  shrill  screams  of  the  lions  were 
again  heard.  We  waited  in  silence  as  the  pair  of  great,  slick 
pussies  came  slinking  into  the  moonlit  space,  growling  and 
lashing  their  tails  in  eager  anticipation  of  the  blood  they 
scented.  Although  they  knew  their  enemy  man  was  near, 
they  were  too  fierce  to  be  kept  from  the  feast.  As  Denison 
called  out  "  Now,"  the  answering  volley  dropped  the  brace  of 

1  beasts.  The  men  were  quickly  all  down  from  the  trees,  and 
in  half  an  hour  the  lions  were  skinned.  Their  beautiful  hides 
were  stretched  to  dry,  while  the  same  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  the  bears.  Meanwhile,  a  rousing  camp-fire  was  started, 
and  soon  hot  coffee  and  tenderloins  of  bear  were  sizzling  upon 
the  glowing  coals.     The  carcasses  of  the  animals  were  left 

i  hanging  also,  for  the  next  night's  attraction,  while  we  rolled 
up  in  our  blankets  and  slept. 


At  sunrise  the  following  morning  I  mounted  and  started 
down  the  mountain  to  overtake  at  a  ranch,  not  far  from  its 
foot,  the  little  cavalcade  bearing  the  injured  man  upon  the 
litter.  I  reached  the  ranch  first.  The  poor  fellow  was  in  a 
dreadful  plight.  With  such  a  crushed  and  mutilated  leg, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  do — take  it  off  before  mortification 
and  blood-poisoning  set  in.  But  without  surgical  instruments 
how  was  this  to  be  done  ?  A  man  at  the  ranch — a  gun-maker 
by  trade — had  a  fine  gun-saw  and  a  pair  of  small  pliers, 
which  I  borrowed.  Then  one  of  the  men  put  a  razor-like 
edge  upon  my  hunting-knife.  While  I  was  preparing  the 
table,  straps,  and  bandages,  an  assistant  thoroughly  smoked 
all  of  the  instruments  and  then  washed  them  in  rum.  The 
bandages  and  clothes  were  treated  in  the  same  antiseptic  way. 
A  couple  of  old  Mexican  soldiers  were  my  chief  assistants — 
although  they  thought  the  smoking  and  rum-washing  precau- 
tions against  blood-poisoning  fanciful  work.  With  these  ac- 
cessories, catching  up  arteries  with  the  pliers  and  tying  them 
with  horse  hair,  I  amputated  the  leg  above  the  knee  and  seat 
of  injury,  and  a  few  days  after  left  the  man,  who  recovered  with 
a  very  good  stump. 

The  hunt  continued  for  a  couple  more  nights,  with  a  bag 
of  two  more  bears  on  the  last.  Then  we  started  back  by 
way  of  Dr.  Marsh's  ranch.  The  doctor  was  a  character,  and 
one  of  the  prominent  ranchmen  of  the  country.  While,  per- 
haps, not  enjoying  the  full  advantages  of  a  medical  education, 
he  displayed  a  wonderful  aptitude  and  intelligence  in  his 
theory  and  practice.  He  kindly  looked  after  my  poor  patient 
until  his  recovery. 

It  was  necessary  for  me  to  return  speedily  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Denison  was  also  anxious  to  get  back  home  ;  so, 
taking  a  couple  of  the  vaqueros,  we  started  ahead,  leaving 
the  rest  to  come  along  after  the  manner  of  the  Spanish- 
Americans,  fioco  a  poco.  There  were  lengthy  stoppages  at 
different  ranches  to  be  made,  with  fiestas,  dances,  and  long 
stories  to  be  told  over  innumerable  cigarettes,  which  Denison 
and  myself  cared  nothing  for.  It  was  a  tolerably  prompt 
ride  ;  but  the  third  day  after  found  us  again  under  the  hospit- 
able roof  of  Denison's  casa  grande. 

Oaklaxd,  May  25,   1891. 


"  What  did  Shakespeare  die  of  ? "  The  London  Daily 
News  raises  this  question,  and  answers  it  thus  : 

"  There  is  a  tradition  of  very  respectable  antiquity  that  he  died  of  a 
fever  contracted  through  going  on  a  drinking-bout  with  Ben  Jonson 
and  other  boon  companions  ;  but  as  not  even  teetotalers  nowadays 
would  venture  to  affirm  that  alcohol  is  productive  of  typhus  or  scarla- 
tina, some  other  cause  must  be  looked  for  to  account  for  the  death  of 
the  great  dramatist  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of  fifty-two.  Mr.  J. 
F.  Nisbet,  in  his  new  work,  '  The  Insanity  of  Genius.'  discusses  the 
question  from  an  entirely  new  point  of  view — that  of  pathology.  In 
the  author's  opinion  Shakespeare  died  of  paralysis,  or  some  disease 
akin  to  paralysis.  The  signatures  to  the  will,  he  holds,  afford  strong 
presumption  of  this,  but  he  has  also  other  facts  to  adduce  in  support  of 
his  theory.  It  is  a  striking  proof,  he  considers,  of  the  little  attention 
that  has  been  paid  to  the  medical  aspect  of  the  question  that  Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps.  who  prided  himself  upon  gathering  together  every 
fact,  however  slight,  which  might  tend  to  throw  light  upon  Shake- 
speare's life,  never  even  mentioned  Dr.  Hall's  medical  case-book,  pub- 
lished in  1657  by  James  Cooke,  '  a  practitioner  in  physick  and  chirur- 
gery.'  Dr.  Hall,  as  is  well  known,  was  Shakespeare's  son-in-law,  and 
his  book  proves  beyond  doubt  that  nervous  disease  existed  in  Shake- 
speare's family,  a  fact  which  Mr.  Nisbet  considers  accounts  for  the 
short  average  duration  of  the  lives  of  its  members  and  the  speedy  ex- 
tinction of  the  line  of  Shakespeare's  direct  descendants." 

To  this,  Professor  Rolfe  makes  rejoinder  in  the  Critic,  as 
follows  : 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr.  Nisbet's  book ;  but  he  is  mistaken  in  saying 
that  Halliwell-Phillipps  '  never  even  mentioned  '  Dr.  Hall's  book,  pub- 
lished in  r657-  It  is  referred  to  on  pag3  276,  of  Volume  I.,  of  his 
'  Outlines  of  the  Life  of  Shakespeare '  (seventh  edition),  and  again  on 
page  321,  of  Volume  II.,  where  it  is  described  as  '  a  rare  little  volume 
entitled  "  Select  Observations  on  English  Bodies  :  or.  Cures  both  Em- 
piricall  and  Historicall  performed  upon  very  eminent  Persons  in  des- 
perate Diseases,  first  written  in  Latine  by  Mr.  John  Hall,  physician, 
living  at  Stratford-upon-Avon,  in  Warwickshire,  where  he  was  very 
famous,  as  also  in  the  countries  adjacent,  as  appears  by  these  Observa- 
tions  drawn  out  of  severall  hundreds  of  his  as  choysest  ;  now  put  into 
English  for  common  benefit  by  James  Cooke,  practitioner  in  Physick 
and  Chirurgery  "  (London.  1657).  A  second  edition  appeared  in  1679.  re- 
issued in  1683.  with  merely  a  new  title-page.'  According  to  Cooke,  Mrs. 
Hall  told  him  that '  she  had  some  books  left  by  one  that  professed  physic 
with  her  husband  for  some  money,'  and  she  showed  him  among  these 
certain  ones  that  he  recognized  as  being  in  her  husband's  handwriting. 
She  denied  this,  and  he  had  some  difficulty  in  convincing  her  of  the 
fact,  though,  as  Halliwell-Phillipps  remarks,  Dr.  Hall's  '  caligraphy  is 
of  an  uniform  and  somewhat  peculiar  description,  not  readily  to  be 
mistaken  for  any  of  the  ordinary  styles  of  writing  then  in  use.'  We 
may  infer  '  that  Mrs.  Hall's  education  had  not  been  of  an  enlarged 
character  ;  that  books  and  manuscripts,  even  when  they  were  the  pro- 
ductions of  her  own  husband,  were  not  of  much  interest  to  her.'  She 
could  write  her  own  name,  as  the  signature  to  a  certain  document 
proves,  but  that  may  have  been  the  extent  of  herchirographical  abilitv, 
'  for  the  art  of  writing  was  then  rare  among  the  ladies  of  the  middle 
class,  and  her  sister  was  a  markswoman.' 

"  The  fever  of  which  Shakespeare  died  was  probably  ascribed  to  the 
drinking-bout  with  Jonson  and  Drayton,  because  it  was  then  a  popu- 
lar notion  that  fevers  were  generally  due  to  some  excess  in  eating  or 
drinking  ;  but  very  likely  the  real  cause  was  one  that  would  not  have 
occurred  even  to  the  medical  men  of  that  day — namely,  as  Halliwell- 
Phillipps  suggests,  '  the  wretched  sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his 
residence,'  which,  though  it  was  the  best  house  in  Stratford,  was  sit- 
uated in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  '  middens,  fetid  water-courses,  mud- 
walls,  and  piggeries.'  Mr.  Nisbet's  theory,  so  far  as  one  can  judge 
from  the  abstract  quoted  above,  seems  to  have  little  to  sustain  it.  The 
will,  which  was  written  only  a  short  time  before  the  poet  died,  was 
probably  signed  during  his  last  illness,  when  the  interlined  bequest  of 
the  '  second-best  bed'  to  his  wife  was  added  ;  and  the  chirography  is 
not  more  shaky  than  we  might  expect  from  a  sick  man  who  was  not  a 
paralytic." 

Effects  of  variously  colored  lights  on  insane  persons  have 
been  observed  by  the  director  of  the  Milan  Insane  Asylum. 
A  melancholy  patient  in  a  rosy  light  improved  perceptibly  in 
twelve  hours.  In  twenty-four  hours  he  called  for  food,  al- 
though for  many  preceding  days  nourishment  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  against  his  will.  Thereupon  the  director 
had  rooms  furnished  in  solid  colors,  and  confined  patients  in 
them.  Green  and  blue  were  found  to  be  the  most  quieting, 
rose  the  most  cheering,  and  red  the  most  exciting.  All  the 
patients  in  the  asylum  will  be  confined  hereafter  in  apartments 
furnished  in  colors  to  suit  the  nature  of  their  maladies. 


THE    SALON. 


'Parisina'-  discusses  the  Latest  Products  of  French  Art. 


So  much  for  the  Grand  Art  (capitals,  please,  Mr.  Printer), 
unless  we  include  in  the  list  "  Samson  and  the  Lion,"  by  Bonnat 
— a  forcible  Samson  and  a  very  obstreperous  lion  wrestling  in 
the  shadow  of  a  cave.  This  master  is  much  addicted  to 
caves  ;  he  even  chooses  a  background  for  Mme.  A.  C,  which 
suggests  something  of  the  sort.  She  is  a  handsome  brune — 
a  little  too  metallic,  perhaps — and  she  wears  an  exquisite 
gown  of  white  satin,  which  drapes,  but  does  not  conceal  her 
superb  form.  White  has  been  chosen  by  several  of  the  best 
portrait-painters.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  depicted  by  Spindler  in 
a  white-velvet  gown,  fashioned  after  the  Dona  Sol  pattern  ; 
instead  of  the  classic  red  cloak,  he  has  put  in  her  hands  a 
red-covered  book.  Julian  Story  has  painted  his  fiancee,  Miss 
Eames,  in  white.  Flameng's  magnificent  portrait  is  that  of  a 
lady  in  pearly-white  satin,  coming  down  a  monumental  stair- 
case. The  much  regretted  Chaplin  is  represented — for  the 
last  time  here,  alas  ! — by  a  portrait  of  surpassing  loveliness  ; 
never  were  oval  visage,  raven  tresses,  and  alabaster  shoulders 
rendered  with  such  loving  tenderness.  This  portrait  is  one  of 
the  pearls  of  the  Salon.  Another  is  the  small  portrait  of 
Mile.  Brandes,  of  the  Vaudeville,  by  Chartran.  The  charm- 
ing actress  is  painted  in  a  black-lace  dress,  most  becom- 
ing to  her  blonde  style  of  beauty.  Admirable,  too, 
in  a  broader  style,  is  Benjamin  Constant's  portrait  of 
his  wife — something  more  than  a  portrait  —  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  picture  of  Marie  Antoinette,  were  it  not  for  the 
modem  garb  of  black  velvet ;  the  queen  as  she  would  have 
looked  in  full  maturity  had  no  sorrow  come  to  dim  the  lustre 
of  her  eyes  and  destroy  the  beautiful  contour  of  her  figure. 
"  Ben,"  as  his  pupils  call  him  among  themselves,  was  a  wise 
man  in  his  generation  when  he  looked  at  home  for  a  fitting 
subject  for  his  brush.  It  is  whispered  that  the  tug-of-war  for 
the  Medaille  d'Honneur  will  be  between  him  and  Rochegrosse. 
Comerre  is  rather  too  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  chiffons. 
I  admire  the  pink  brocade  in  which  he  has  painted  Mme. 

P immensely.     Muncaksy  falls  into  the  same  error  ;  the 

woman  herself  is  nothing,  her  clothes  and  her  surroundings 
everything. 

Bouguereau  continues  to  cloy  us  with  sweets.  Cupid  has 
been  out  in  a  shower,  and  his  poor  wings  are  drooping  ; 
Daphnis  and  Chloe — or  any  other  pair  of  Arcadian  lovers — 
are  billing  and  cooing  beneath  the  overarching  boughs  of  a 
tree,  and  he  is  hanging  cherries  in  her  ears.  I  have  seen  the 
same  Love  scores  and  scores  of  times  and  the  same  shepherd 
and  shepherdess.  Miss  Gardner  paints  the  same  faces,  only 
she  makes  them  blow  bubbles  or  something  else  equally 
homely.  How  infinitely  I  prefer  Mme.  Demont  Breton's 
stronger  work  ;  sweet,  too.  A  lovely  Virgin — a  woman  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  the  child  Jesus,  stretching  out  his  little 
arms  in  the  sign  of  the  cross.  The  reader  will  remember  she 
is  the  daughter  of  Breton.  Quite  an  artistic  family,  for  her 
husband,  M.  Demont,  is  an  artist  of  no  mean  order ;  his 
u  Les  Marguerites " — a  field  of  daisies,  of  which  two  dainty 
young  women  are  making  bouquets — is  a  charming  genre 
picture.  As  for  Breton  ficre,  I  am  afraid  he  has  painted  him- 
self out ;  the  figures  in  his  "  Pardon  " — a  religious  procession 
in  Brittany — are  strange  and  uncouth  of  aspect,  and  they 
ought  to  be  panting  for  want  of  air  and  light.  Neither  is 
Charles  Sprague  Pearce  at  his  best  in  "  L'Enterrement  Civil"  ; 
the  peasant  women  are  grouped  inartistically  against  the  wall, 
and  thin,  grim  visages  are  relieved  by  no  pathos.  The  gray 
tones  of  this  picture  are  killed  by  the  scarlet  poppies  in  Von- 
noh's  brilliant  picture  that  hangs  above. 

I  must  not  attempt  to  recall  the  many  landscapes  that  ar- 
rested my  attention  ;  it  would  lead  me  beyond  all  bounds  ; 
yet  I  would  not  pass  unnoted  Isenbart's  cool  pool,  where  the 
reeds  grow  tall  and  sway  to  and  fro  in  the  wind,  nor  Guig- 
non's  gorgeous  sunlit  field  of  purple  vetch,  nor  Francois's 
orange-garden  at  Cannes  ;  and  if  I  tell  you  of  Clairin's  two 
curious  pictures,  it  is  not  that  I  like  them  over-much,  but  be- 
cause all  the  world  is  talking  of  them.  The  artist  went  to 
Spain  in  quest  of  subjects,  and  he  has  brought  back  a  couple 
of  monks  of  the  Cartaja  de  Burgos,  each  seated  in  his  niche 
like  a  sculptured  saint — or,  rather,  the  other  thing.  The  queer 
part  of  them  is  their  cowls,. which  make  a  sort  of  gable  over 
their  heads.  But  these  cowls  are  nothing  to  the  ruffs  of 
Maria  Pacheco  and  her  ladies-in-waiting.  In  what  musty 
archives  did  he  dig  out  the  originals,  I  wonder,  and  did  ever 
women — even  in  that  starched  sixteenth  century — wear  any- 
thing so  large  and  unwieldy?  In  the  attenuated  features  of 
Maria  herself — the  inconsolable  widow  of  Don  Juan  of  Pa- 
dilla — unkind  critics  have  seen  a  likeness  to  Sarah  Bernhardt, 
while  they  mutter  something  about  "on  revient  toujours  a  ses 
premiers  amours."  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  8,  1891. 


It  is  computed,  in  recently  made  statistics,  that  the  glass- 
bottle  production  of  the  world  amounts  to  a  daily  output  of  a 
little  over  eleven  million  bottles. 


Two  Frenchmen  appeared  at  a  linen  factory  in  Jaroslav,  in 
the  Volga,  four  weeks  ago,  and  told  the  manufacturer  that 
they  were  French  Government  commissioners  with  an  order 
for  a  cloth  case  in  which  to  wrap  the  Eiffel  Tower  in  winter. 
They  presented  so  many  sealed  documents  and  letters  with 
the  signatures  of  celebrated  Frenchmen  that  the  manufact- 
urer swallowed  their  marvelous  story,  and  agreed  to  take  the 
huge  contract.  The  "  commissioners "  required  from  him 
twelve  hundred  dollars  as  an  earnest  of  his  intention  to  turn 
out  the  tower's  new  clothes,  and  left  him  with  directions  that 
he  should  go  to  Paris  at  on'ce  to  communicate  further  with  the 
city  officials  and  to  measure  the  tower.  He  went,  with  sev- 
eral assistants,  who  were  to  help  him  determine  the  details  of 
the  undertaking,  and  thereby  spent  three  hundred  dollars 
more  to  learn  that  he  had  been  swindled. 


One  dollar  a  pound  for  aluminum  is  really  not  so  high  as  it 
looks,  for  aluminum  is  almost  three  times  as  bulky  as  iron, 
weight  for  weight  ;  it  is  nearly  four  times  as  bulky  as  silver 
and  more  than  seven  times  as  bulky  as  gold. 


6 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  i, 


THE    SON    OF    THE    SHEIK. 


How  a  Parisianized  Arab  Found  that  Blood  was  Thicker  than  Water. 

The  smell  of  the  warm  slime  on  the  Jeliffe  River  and  the 
sweet,  heavy,  and  sickening  odor  that  exhaled  into  the  un- 
speakable heat  of  the  desert  air  from  the  bunches  of  dead  and 
scorched  water-reeds  is  with  me  yet ;  also  the  sight  of  the 
long  stretch  of  dry  mud-bank,  rising  by  shallow  and  barely 
perceptible  degrees  to  the  edge  of  the  desert  sands,  and  thus 
disclosed  by  the  shrinkage  of  the  Jeliffe  during  the  hot  months. 
Hah  !  I  can  remember  just  how  those  mud-banks  looked  ; 
they  were  very  broad  and  very  black — except  where  they 
touched  the  desert,  and  there  the  sand  had  sifted  over  them  in 
light  transparent  sprinklings — and  in  rapidly  drying  under  the 
sun  of  the  Sahara  had  cracked  and  warped  into  thousands  of 
tiny  concave  cakes  that  looked  for  all  the  world  like  little 
saucers  in  which  Indian  ink  has  been  mixed.  (If  you  are  an 
artist,  as  was  TheVenot,  you  will  the  better  understand  this.) 
Then  there  was  the  reach  of  the  desert  that  drew  off  on  either 
hand  and  that  rolled  away,  ever  so  gently,  toward  the  place 
where  the  hollow  sky  dropped  out  of  sight  behind  the  shim- 
mering horizon,  swelling  grandly  and  gradually  like  some 
mighty  breast  which,  panting  for  breath  in  the  horrible  heat, 
had  risen  in  a  final  gasp  and  had  then,  in  the  midst  of  it,  sud- 
denly stiffened  and  become  rigid,  while  on  this  colorless 
bosom  of  the  desert,  where  nothing  stirred  but  the  waxing 
light  in  the  morning  and  the  waning  light  in  the  night,  lay 
tumbled  red  and  gray  rocks,  with  thin  drifts  of  sand  in  their 
rifts  and  crevices  and  gray-green  cacti  squatting  or  sprawling 
in  their  blue  shadows.  And  there  was  nothing  more — nothing, 
nothing,  nothing — except  the  appalling  heat  and  the  maddening 
silence. 

And  in  the  midst  of  it  all — we. 

Now  "  we,"  broadly  and  generally  speaking,  were  the 
small  right  wing  of  General  Pawtrot's  division  of  the  African 
service  ;  speaking  less  broadly  and  less  generally,  "  we  "  were 
the  advance-guard  of  said  division  ;  and,  speaking  in  the  nar- 
rowest and  most  particular  sense,  "  we "  were  the  party  of 
war-correspondents,  specials,  extras,  artists,  etc.,  who  were 
accompanying  said  advance-guard  of  said  wing  of  said  army 
of  said  service  for  reasons  herein  to  be  set  forth. 

As  the  long,  flat,  black  scow  of  the  commissariat  went 
crawling  up  the  torpid  river  with  the  advance-guard  straggling 
along  upon  the  right,  "  we "  lay  upon  the  deck  under  the 
shadow  of  the  scow's  awning  and  talked  and  drank  kouscous- 
sow. 

I  forget  now  what  had  led  up  to  it,  but  Ponscarine  had 
said  that  the  Arabs  were  patriotic,  when  Bab  Azzoun  cut  in 
and  said  something  which  I  shall  repeat  as  soon  as  I  have 
told  you  about  Bab  Azzoun  himself. 

Briefly,  then,  Bab  Azzoun  had  been  born  twenty-nine  years 
before  this  time,  at  Tlemcen,  of  Kabyle  parents — his  papa 
was  a  sheik — had  been  transplanted  to  France  at  the  age  of 
ten,  and  had  flourished  there  in  a  truly  remarkable  manner. 
He  had  graduated  fifth  from  the  Poly  technique  ;  he  had 
written  books  that  had  been  "  courronnees  par  l'Academie  "  ; 
he  had  become  naturalized  ;  he  had  been  prominent  in  politics 
— no  one  can  cut  a  wide  swath  in  Paris  in  anything  without 
hitting  against  la  politique ;  he  had  occupied  important  posi- 
tions in  two  embassies  ;  he  was  a  diplomat  of  no  mean  qual- 
ities ;  he  had  lots  of  influence  ;  he  dressed  in  faultless  French 
fashion  ;  he  had  owned  Crusader  ;  he  had  lost  money  on  him  ; 
he  had  applied  to  the  government  for  the  office  of  "  Sous- 
chef  des  bureaux- Arab es  dans  l'Oran,"  in  order  to  recoup  ;  he 
had  obtained  it ;  he  had  come  on  with  "us,"  and  was  now  on 
this,  his  first  visit  to  his  fatherland  since  his  tenth  year,  on  his 
way  to  his  post. 
Voild  Bab  Azzoun. 

And  when  Ponscarine  had  spoken  thus  about  the  patriotism 
of  the  Arabs,  Bab  Azzoun  made  him  answer  :  "  The  Arabs  are 
not  sufficiently  educated  to  be  true  patriots." 

■'  Bah  !  "  said  Santander,  "  a  man  does  not  require  to  be 
educated  in  order  to  be  a  patriot.  And,  indeed,  the  rudest 
nations  have  ever  been  the  most  devotedly  patriotic." 

"Yes,"  said  Bab  Azzoun,  "but  it  is  a  narrow  and  a  very 
selfish  patriotism." 

"  I  can't  see  that,"  put  in  Ponscarine  ;  "  a  patriot  is  like  an 
egg — he  is  either  good  or  bad.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
■  good  enough  egg '  ;  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  ■  good 
enough  patriot' — if  a  man  is  one  at  all,  he  is  a  perfect  one." 
"  I  agree,"  answered  Bab  Azzoun  ;  "  yet  patriotism  can 
be  more  or  less  narrow.  Listen  and  I  will  explain" — he 
raised  himself  from  the  deck  on  his  elbow  and  gestured  with 
the  amber  mouth-piece  of  his  chibouk — "  in  looking  back- 
ward upon  the  gradual  development  of  patriotism  in  the 
minds  of  men  since  the  days  when  they  first  began  to  band 
together,  you  can  see  it  pass  through  five  very  distinct  stages. 
Patriotism,  first,  was  but  love  of  family — of  parents  and 
kindred  ;  but,  then,  as  the  family  grows  and  expands  into  the 
tribe,  it,  too — as  merely  a  large  family — becomes  the  object 
of  affection,  of  patriotic  devotion.  This  is  the  second  stage 
— the  stage  of  the  tribe,  the  clan,  the  gens  ;  men  call  them- 
selves of  the  Gothic  tribe,  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  of  the  Gens 
Fabianus.  In  the  third  stage,  the  tribe  has  sought  protection 
behind  the  inclosure  of  walls.  It  is  the  age  of  cities  ;  patriot- 
ism is  the  devotion  to  the  city.  Men  are  Athenians  ere 
Grecians,  Romans  ere  Italians,  Carthaginians  ere  Africans. 
In  the  next  period,  patriotism  means  affection  for  the  state, 
for  the  county,  for  the  province;  and  Burgundian,  Norman, 
and  Fleming  give  freely  of  their  breast-blood  for  Bur- 
gundy, Normandy,  and  Flanders  ;  while  we  of  to-day  form 
the  latest,  but  not  the  last,  link  of  the  lengthening  chain  by 
honoring,  loving,  and  serving  the  country  above  all  considera- 
tions, be  they  of  tribe,  or  town,  or  tenure.  Yet  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  to  be  the  last,  the  highest,  the  noblest  form  of 
patriotism.  No,"  said  Bab  Azzoun,  "  this  development  shall 
go  on,  ever  expanding,  ever  mounting,  until,  carried  upon  its 
topmost  crest,  we  attain  to  that  height  from  which  we  can 
look  down  upon  the  world  as  our  country,  humanity  as  our 
countrymen,  and  he  shall  be  the  best  patriot  who  is  the  least 
patriotic." 


"  Ah-h,  fichtre!"  exclaimed  Santander,  listlessly,  throwing 
a  cushion  at  Bab  Azzoun's  head  ;  "  va  te  coucher.  It's  too 
hot  to  theorize  ;  you're  either  a  great  philosopher,  Bab,  or  a 
large-sized  " — he  looked  at  him  over  the  rim  of  his  glass  be- 
fore concluding — u  idiot." 

But  Bab  Azzoun  had  gone  on  talking  in  the  meanwhile, 
and  now  finished  with  "  and  so  you  must  not  blame  me,  if, 
looking  upon  them  "  (he  meant  the  Arabs )  "  and  theirs,  in  this 
light,  I  find  this  African  campaign  a  sorry  business  for  France 
to  be  engaged  in — a  vast  and  powerful  government  terrorizing 
into  submission  a  horde  of  half-starved  fanatics,"  he  yawned, 
"all  of  which  is  very  bad — very  bad — bah!  give  me  some 
more  kouscoussow ." 

We  were  aroused  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  scow. 
A  detachment  of  "  Zephyrs,"  near  us  upon  the  right  bank, 
scrambled  together  in  a  hollow  square.  A  battalion  of  Cou- 
louglis,  with  haiks  and  bouriious  rippling,  scuttled  by  us  at  a 
gallop,  and  the  Twenty-Third  Chasseurs  d'Afrique  in  the 
front  line  halted  at  a  "  carry  "  on  the  crest  of  a  sand  ridge, 
which  hid  the  horizon  from  sight ;  the  still,  hot  air  of  the 
Sahara  was  suddenly  pervaded  with  something  that  roused  us 
to  our  feet  in  an  instant,  Santander  whipped  out  his  ever- 
ready  sketch-book  and  began  blocking  in  the  landscape  and 
the  position  of  the  troops,  while  Thevenot  snatched  his  note- 
book and  "  stylograph." 

Of  the  scene  which  now  gathered  upon  us,  I  can,  in  respect 
to  time,  place,  or  relative  succession  of  detail,  remember  noth- 
ing, only  out  of  that  dark  chaos  can  I  rescue  a  few  detached 
and  fragmentary  impressions — all  the  more  vivid,  nevertheless, 
from  their  isolation,  all  the  more  distinct  from  the  gray  blue 
of  the  background  against  which  they  trace  themselves. 

Instantly,  somewhere  disquietmgly  near,  an  event,  or  rather 
a  whirl  of  events  that  rushed  and  writhed  themselves  together 
into  a  quivering  maze  of  dizzying  complexity,  suddenly 
evolved  and  widened  like  the  fierce,  quick  rending  open  of 
some  vast  scroll,  and  there  were  zigzag  hurryings  to  and  fro 
and  a  surging  heavenward  of  a  torrent  of  noises — noises  of 
men  and  noises  of  feet,  noises  of  horses  and  noises  of  arms 
— noises  that  hustled  fiercely  upward  above  the  brown  mass 
and  closed  together  in  the  desert  air,  blending  or  joining  one 
with  another,  joining  and  separating,  reuniting  and  dividing  ; 
noises  that  rattled  ;  noises  that  clanked  ;  noises  that  boomed, 
or  shrilled,  or  thundered,  or  quavered  ;  and  one  well-known 
noise  that,  at  regular  intervals,  was  dominant  over  all  as  of  a 
mighty  flood  of  planks  and  boards  falling  from  some  vast 
height  upon  the  earth  beneath.  And  then  came  sight  of  blue- 
gray  tremulous  curtains — but  whether  of  smoke  or  dust,  I 
could  not  say — tumbling  and  billowing,  bellying  out  with  the 
hot  tempest-breath  of  the  battle-demon  that  raged  within,  and 
whose  outermost  fringes  were  torn  by  serrated  files  of  flashing 
steel  and  wavering  ranks  of  red. 

And  this  was  all  at  first.  I  knew  we  had  been  attacked 
and  that  behind  those  boiling  smoke-billows,  somewhere  and 
somehow,  though  exactly  how  and  where  I  could  not  tell, 
men,  infuriated  into  beasts,  were  grappling  and  struggling, 
each  man,  with  every  sinew  on  the  strain,  honestly  striving  to 
kill  his  fellow. 

And  now  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  hollow  square  of  our 
soldiery,  yet  how  we  came  there  I  can  not  recall,  though  I 
remember — trivial  enough  as  it  was— that  the  water  of  the 
Jeliffe  made  my  clothes  heavy  and  clinging  and  uncomfort- 
able— remember  this,  although  a  mortal  fear  sat  upon  me  of 
being  shot  down  by  some  of  our  own  frenzied  soldiers.  And 
then  came  that  awful  rib-cracking  pressure,  as,  from  some 
outward,  unseen  cause,  the  square  was  thrown  back  upon 
itself.  The  smell  of  sweat,  of  horses,  and  men,  the  odor  of 
the  ppwder-smoke,  the  blinding,  suffocating,  stupefying  clouds 
of  dust,  the  horrible  fear — greater  than  all  others — of  being 
pushed  down  beneath  those  thousands  of  trampling  feet,  the 
terrible  pitch  of  excitement  that  sickens  and  weakens,  the 
momentary  consciousness — vanishing  as  soon  as  felt — that 
this  was  what  men  called  "war,"  and  that  we  were  experi- 
encing the  stern  reality  of  what  we  had  so  often  read. 

It  was  not  inspiring,  not  thrilling  ;  there  was  no  romance, 
no  poetry  about  it  ;  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  the  hideous 
jar,  one  against  the  other,  of  men  drunk  with  the  blood-lust 
that  eighteen  hundred  years  had  not  quenched,  and  all  its  so- 
called  sublimity  and  glory  faded  out  of  sight  at  the  magic  of 
its  real  presence. 

I  looked  at  Bab  Azzoun  ;  he  was  standing  at  the  gunwale 
of  the  scow — somehow  we  were  back  on  the  scow  again — 
with  an  unloaded  pistol  in  his  hand.  He  was  watching  the 
battle  on  the  bank.  His  nostrils  quivered,  and  he  shifted  his 
feet  exactly  like  an  excited  thorough-bred.  On  a  sudden,  a 
trooper  of  the  Eleventh  Cuirassiers  came  spinning  round  and 
round  out  of  the  brown  of  the  battle,  gulping  up  blood,  and 
pitched,  wheezing,  face  downwards,  into  the  soft  ooze  where  the 
river  licked  at  the  bank,  raising  ruddy  bubbles  in  the  same  as 
he  blew  his  life-breath  in  gasps  into  it,  and  raking  it  into  grid- 
iron patterns  as  his  quivering,  blue  fingers  closed  into  fists. 
Instantly  afterward  came  a  mighty  rush  across  the  river  be- 
neath our  very  bows.  Forty-odd  cuirassiers  burst  into  it, 
followed  by  eighty  or  a  hundred  Kabyles.  I  can  recall  just 
how  the  horse-hoofs  rattled  on  the  saucer-like  cakes  of  dry 
mud  and  flung  them  up  in  countless  fragments  behind  them. 
They  were  a  fine  sight,  those  Kabyles,  with  their  fierce,  red 
horses,  their  dazzling  white  bournous,  their  long,  thin,  murder- 
ous rifle-barrels,  thundering  and  splashing  past,  while  from 
the  whole  mass  of  them,  from  under  the  shadow  of  every 
white  haik,  from  every  black-bearded  lip,  was  rolling  their 
war-cry  :  "Allah,  AUah-il-AUah  !  " 

What  long  dormant  recollections  stirred  in  Bab  Azzoun  at 
this  old  battle-shout !  As  he  faced  them  now,  he  was  no 
longer  the  cold,  cynical  boulevardier  of  the  morning.  He 
looked  as  he  must  have  looked  when  he  played — a  sixteen- 
year-old  boy — about  the  feet  of  the  horses  in  his  father's  black 
tent.  He  saw  the  long  lines  of  the  douars  of  his  native 
home  ;  he  saw  the  camels  and  the  caravan  crawling  toward 
the  sunset ;  he  saw  the  women  grinding  meal ;  he  saw  his 
father,  the  bearded  sheik  ;  he  saw  the  Arab  horsemen  riding 
down  to  battle  ;  he  saw  the  palm-broad  spear-points  and  the 
blue  yataghans.  He  was  no  longer  the  Parisien^  the  "  product 
of  civilization,"  the  "race  problem."     In  an  instant  of  time 


all  the  long  years  of  culture  and  education  were  as  a  garment 
stripped  away.  Once  more  he  stood  and  stepped  the  Kabyle. 
And  with  these  recollections,  his  long -forgotten  native  speech 
came  rushing  to  his  tongue,  and  in  one  long,  shrill,  exultant 
cry,  he  answered  his  countrymen  in  their  own  language  : 
"  Allah-il-Allah,  Mohammed  ressoul  Allah  !  " 

He  passed  me  at  a  bound,  leaped  from  the  scow  upon  the 
back  of  a  riderless  horse,  and,  mingling  with  the  band  of  the 
Kabyles,  sped  out  of  sight. 

And  that  was  the  last  I  ever  saw  of  Bab  Azzoun. 

San  Francisco,  May,  1891. 


LATE     VERSE. 


Love's  Shadow. 
My  lady  sighs.     Her  thought  is  stirred 

By  something  tbat  she  deeply  feels, 
But  can  not  tell.     The  mating  bird 

In  wilchery  of  song  reveals 
A  sympathy.     She,  too,  could  sing. 

Did  she  but  fully  comprehend 
The  meaning  of  those  notes  that  ring, 

And  with  the  joy  of  living  blend. 

My  lady  loves.     Across  her  path, 

Unknown  to  her,  a  shadow  lies. 
All  life  its  perfect  fullness  hath 

In  bird  and  bud  and  cloudless  skies. 
Yet,  echoing  the  songster's  bliss, 

She  sighs  before  the  song  is  done. 
She  does  not  know  love's  shadow  is 

Far  brighter  than  the  noonday  sun. 

— Flavel  Scott  Mines  in  Harper's  Weekly, 

The  Voyagers. 
Ho  !  for  Dreamland's  happy  harbors ! 

Who's  for  Dreamland,  by  the  ferry  ? 
Who's  to  breast  the  waves  that  bind  it. 
Breast  the  fairy  waves  and  find  it, 
Rich  in  flowering  groves  and  arbors, 

Tho'  the  boat's  a  timorous  wherry 
And  the  sailors,  vague  in  features, 
Are  thd  shadowiest  of  creatures  ? 
Ho  !  for  Dreamland  !     Heigh  !  for  Dreamland  ! 

Who's  for  Dreamland,  by  the  ferry? 

Here  are  scholars,  pale  with  musing  ; 

Revelers  that  no  more  are  merry  ; 
Maids  whose  loves  were  empty  anguish  ; 
Lovers  that  for  life  must  languish  ; 
Patriots  passionately  choosing 

All  the  old  haughty  hopes  to  bury  ; 
Sculptor,  painter,  bard,  musician 
With  unreached  ideals  elysian 
These  for  Dreamland !  those  for  Dreamland  ! 

Straight  for  Dreamland,  by  the  ferry  ! 

Oft'  they  push,  and  out  they  wander 

Faring  fleetly  toward  the  very 
Midmost  heart  of  that  great  curly 
Cloud  that  roseate  and  yet  pearly 
Haunts  the  dubious  distance  yonder — 

Bound  where  blossoming  sprays  of  cherry, 
Apple,  and  all  sweet  trees  are  vernal 
With  a  spring-tide  pomp  eternal  ! 
Ho  !  for  Dreamland  !     Heigh  !  for  Dreamland  ! 

Halcyon  Dreamland,  by  the  ferry  ! 

— Edgar  Fawcett  in  the  Independent. 


Bismarck  and  Moltke — April,  1891. 
A  faltering  fire  yet  lights  the  weary  eyes, 

And  now  the  slow  blood  starts  with  sudden  leap, 

And  angry  thunder  daunts  the  spies  who  peep, 
Exploring  if  the  Lion  lives  or  dies. 
But  cold  upon  the  sand  his  fellow  lies, 

The  far-flung  shadow  of  whose  dawnless  sleep 

The  many-nationed  world  doth  overcreep, 
Not  solely  where  Rhine's  torrent  seaward  hies. 
Day  darkens,  and  uneasy  Night  must  wake 

'Neath  her  blue  roof,  new-sown  with  baleful  stars  ; 
And  chains  of  Slav  and  Gaul  spontaneous  shake, 

As  anciently,  at  birth  of  Latin  wars, 
Eager  their  appetite  for  blood  to  slake, 

Rome's  weaoons  rattled  in  the  fane  of  Mars. 

— R.  Garnett  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 


A  novel  experiment  has  been  devised  for  the  entertain- 
ment of  dinner  guests,  the  serving  of  salad  grown  under  the 
eyes  of  the  guests  who  partake  of  it.  The  secret  of  per- 
forming this  magic  feat  lies  in  soaking  germinating  lettucer 
seed  in  alcohol  for  about  six  hours,  and  sowing  it  in  an  equal 
mixture  of  unslacked  lime  and  rich  soil.  After  the  soup  has 
been  served,  sprinkle  the  seeds  with  lukewarm  water,  and 
they  will  sprout  immediately,  the  lettuce  growing  to  about  the] 
size  of  hazel-nuts  before  the  time  for  serving  the  salad  arrives* 
-••-*- 

A  man  over  in  Australia  had  a  new  and  brilliant  idea  not  1 
long  ago  in  regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  clause  in  his  1 
marriage  vows,  "  till  death  us  do  part."  His  wife  died,  luckily! 
for  her,  as  the  following  facts  demonstrate,  and  since  he  wasl 
bound  only  till  death  to  his  wife,  the  husband  refused  to  pay! 
her  funeral  expenses.  The  antipodean  courts  promptly  dc-l 
cided  that  a  husband's  duties  only  cease  when  the  under-f 
taker's  bills  are  paid. 

The  spirit  of  organization  has  struck  the  bell-ringers  of  the 
English  churches,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  the  "  Central 
Council  of  Church  Bell- Ringers"  having  been  held,  with  sev- 
enty delegates  attending,  representing  twelve  thousand  mem- 
bers. A  prominent  topic  to  be  discussed  was  the  modification 
of  harsh-sounding  bells,  the  ringers  evidently  appreciating 
the  fact  that  the  sentiment  in  England  against  church-spire 
clangor  is  growing. 
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Vegetation  in  the  Alps  recedes  downward  from  year  to 
year.  Formerly  Alpine  roses  grew  at  an  altitude  of  7,600 
feet.  Now  they  are  seldom  found  higher  than  6,500  feet, 
and  are  at  that  height  stunted.  Beeches  have  gone  down 
1,200  feet.  Various  berries,  which  once  flourished  7,500  feet 
above  sea  level,  do  not  grow  in  higher  altitudes  now  than 
5,800  feet. 

Ibsen  was  entertained  at  a  banquet  of  journalists  and  actors 
at  the  Hotel  Continental  in  Vienna  on  April  20th.  R.  von 
Sonnenthal,  the  actor,  toasted  him  as  the  "greatest  living 
dramatist,"  whereupon  Ibsen  kissed  him. 


June  i,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


GOING    TO    EUROPE. 

1  "Van  Gryse  "  discusses  the  Various  Kinds  of  Transatlantic  Travelers. 

The  Majestic  went  out  the  other  day  with  a  •iot  of  people 

and  a  half-dozen  fully  fledged   flirtations  on   board.     This  is 

"the  time  for  the  annual    flitting  Europewards.     Everybody 

.    who  can  scrape  together  the  money  goes.     It  used  to  be  a 

great  undertaking,  this  foreign  travel:  but  now  it  is  simply, 

.  as  they  say,  ua  ran  across." 

And  you  can  do  it  any  way  you  like  for  any  price.  Peo- 
I  pie  who  are  "gilded  with  ducats,"  who  have  the  fastidious- 
ness that  comes  from  years  of  luxurious  living,  can  no  more 
complain  of  the  "  inconveniences  of  travel."  With  money 
these  no  longer  exist.  Even  the  ocearr  voyage  can  be  made 
pleasant  by  a  judicious  outlay  of  cash.  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry  get  half  a  cabin  down-stairs  for  sixty  dollars — a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  the  round  trip.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gorgias 
Midas,  for  the  trifling  consideration  of  five  or  six  hundred 

t  dollars,  have  a  large  deck-stateroom  and  private  service. 
They  have  their  men-servants  and  maid-servants,  their  wraps, 
ijtheir  long  chairs,  their  dressing-cases,  and  their  champagne 
Hand  apollinaris.  They  merely  move  their  elegant  environ- 
llment  from  a  Fifth  Avenue  corner  to  the  deck-cabin  of  an 
locean  greyhound.  They  travel  on  the  same  scale.  They 
Bget  the  suites  in  foreign  hotels  that  have  just  been  vacated  by 
■wealthy  princelings.  They  scatter  money  broadcast,  as  is 
■the  way  with  thnse  to  whom  it  has  come  suddenly  and  with- 
Hout  much  effort.  The  economical,  if  not  parsimonious, 
■European  looks  on  aghast,  and  does  well  to  reckon  the  ex- 
■travagance  of  the  touring  American  as  only  comparable  to 
I  the  extravagance  of  the  successful  actress. 
I  But  the  .wealthy — let  me  not  call  him  "tourist,"  that  would 
likill  him  dead — traveler  is,  comparatively  speaking,  but  an  oc- 
■casional  figure.  The  bulk  of  the  passengers  are  sixty  to 
•eighty-dollar  ones — half  a  cabin  for  sixty  dollars,  a  friend  to 
■share  the  other  half,  a  leathern  belt  about  your  waist  contain- 
ing the  winter's  savings,  a  small  wicker-trunk  or  study-valise, 
■1  ream  of  cream-laid  paper  to  put  on  your  chest  if  you  feel 
■seasick,  a  dozen  lemons,  a  Bradshaw,  a  brandy-flask,  a 
■Shetland  shawl — this  is  the  paraphernalia  of  the  ordinary 
■traveler. 

There  are  Quantities  of  these — more  than-  the  people 
liream  of — who  still  look  upon  the  Continental  trip  as  "  an  un- 
dertaking." They  come  from  all  classes.  Men  who  are  small 
l:lerks  in  mercantile  houses  get  four  weeks  off,  and  away  for 
lEurope  on  the  next  steamer.  Two  "  bachelor  girls " — self- 
■supporting,  independent,  earning  apiece  from  sixty  to  eighty 
llollars  a  month — made  up  their  minds  last  Christmas  that 
■hey  could  save  enough  up  between  then  and  June  to  take  a 
liix  weeks'  holiday  in  Europe,  two  weeks  on  the  steamer,  four 
In  travel.  They  calculate  very  closely.  They  must  take  no 
Bong  railway  journeys  and   must  go  second  and  third-class. 

■  rhey  buy  no  presents — perhaps  a  dozen  or  two  of  gloves  in 
IParis,  a  tailor-made  dress  in  London,  and  a  hat  and  bonnet 
lit  odd  places,  a  Martin  umbrella,  and  a  few  feminine  trifles 
Itlong  the  boulevards.  They  allow  themselves  from  five  to 
■even  dollars  a  day.    If  they  take  with  them,  for  the  expenses 

■  if  their  thirty  days  over  there,  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
Ihey  ought  to  be  able  to  have  quite  a  howling  time,  see  the 
■rood  plays,  stay  at  nice,  not  swell,  hotels,  buy  a  few  things  at 
B'arious  stopping  places,  and  see  the  world  in  rather  a  high- 
Boned  way. 

I    Others,  who  have  "  done  "  Paris  and  London,  and  who  take 

■  he  trip  for  rest,  pure  and  simple,  betake  themselves  to  some 
l[uiet  spot,  and  travel  about  on  the  line  of  the  old  English 
loaching  roads,  or  take  a  driving  tour  through  parts  of  Scot- 
land, or  a  walking  tour  through  the  South  of  France.  The 
lest  is  absolute,  the  expense,  when  managed  economically, 
I  omparatively  small.  A  member  or  two  of  the  party  can 
I  peak  one  and  perhaps  two  foreign  languages.     They  do  the 

-■alking,  the  others  rest  and  absorb  the  landscape  and  the  sun- 

I  'ght. 
!     The  great  crowd  of  these  workers  making  holiday  does  not 

'■  l|:o  till  later  in  the  season.    The  human  cargoes  taken  out  this 

'■month  by  the  ocean  greyhounds  are  mostly  composed  of 
>eople  of  wealth  who  "  go  abroad  "  for  a  multiplicity  of  rea- 
ons  :  because  it  is  the  correct  thing  to  do,  because  they  come 
n  for  a  taste  of  the  London  season  and  hope  to  "  catch  on  " 
hrough  the  aid  of  the  Americans  located  there,  because  for- 
eign cities  and  spas  are  splendid  places  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ince  of  rich  Americans  who  will  love  you  as  a  brother  there 
ind  cut  you  dead  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Most  of  the  handsome 
;irls  and  women  make  for  Paris  at  this  season  to  get  up  their 
wardrobes.  They  do  it  systematically.  With  their  pockets 
u.11  of  money  they  go  to  the  gay  capital,  and  for  five  portent- 

-  I;>us  weeks  are  closeted  with  the  modistes.  At  the  end  of  that 
ime  a  score  of  ravishing  costumes  have  been  concocted,  are 
■aid  for,  and  the  bedizened  belle  returns  to  her  native  shores 
lie  richer  by  many  trunks,  the  poorer  by  many  dollars.  She 
,ays  she  saves  money — even  counting  the  customs  duties — 
nd  also  rests.  July  sees  her  at  Newport,  much  freshened  by 
er  Parisian  outing  and  garbed  in  a  way  to  make  the  peacock 
roop  its  tail  in  sorrow. 
A  bevy  of  these  Paris-bound  beauties  were  voyagers  on  the 
iajestic.    The  names  of  a  large  contingent  of  handsome  and 

'  '.  'ell-known  men  also  swelled  the  passenger  list.  Among 
lese  was  the  illustrious  patronymic  of  Vanderbilt — George  of 
lat  ilk.  It  is  seldom  if  ever  before  that  the  charmers  of  the 
ay  world  have  had  such  a  good  chance  to  try  their  wiles 
pon  this  peaceful  and  retiring  young  man.  Upon  a  Cunarder 
1  the  wild,  weird  waste  of  ocean,  there  will  be  no  place  to 
ee  to,  and  George  will  need  all  the  hard-headed  shrewdness 
f  his  distinguished  grandfather  to  escape  a  free  man.  He  is 
ie  last  unmarried  Vanderbilt  of  his  generation  and  is  still 
nder  thirty.  Moreover,  he  was  his  father's  darling,  and  in 
iken  of  the  deeper  affection  that  the  old  man  felt  for  the  boy 
-his  youngest,  his  Benjamin — he  bequeathed  to  him,  above 
nd  beyond  his  share  of  the  Vanderbilt  wealth,  all  the  Staten 
sland  property.  This  amounted  to  a  good  deal — the  farm 
hereon  William  H.  spent  his  early  life,  much  unimproved 
ind,    and    the    home    wherein    the    commodore's    feeble- 


minded daughter  passed  an  undisturbed  and  tranquil  exist- 
ence. 

George  Vanderbilt  is  quite  unlike  the  rest  of  his  family  ; 
he  is  not  fond  of  society  as  William  K.  is,  nor  wrapped  up  in 
matters  religious  after  the  manner  of  Brother  Cornelius.  He 
is  charitable  and  generous,  as  are  all  of  his  blood,  but  quiet 
and  studious.  He  is  devoted  to  books  and  study.  At  his 
father's  death,  he  inherited  the  Vanderbilt  library,  a  good  one, 
but  not  in  any  way  remarkable.  Since  it  came  into  his  pos- 
session, he  has  added  to  it  continually,  showing  in  his  selec- 
tions the  taste  of  the  born  connoisseur,  with  the  discrimina- 
tion of  the  cultivated  bibliomaniac.  It  is  now,  they  say,  one 
of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  country.  His  other  fad 
is  his  place  in  North  Carolina.  It  is  to  be  the  model  estate 
of  the  whole  republic.  There  will  not,  when  it  is  finished,  be 
such  another  place  in  the  country.  He  is  determined  to  make 
it  equal — in  magnificence,  elegance,  and  beauty— the  finest  es- 
tates in  England  and  France,  and,  judging  by  the  way  he  is 
spending  money  upon  it,  his  ambition  ought  to  be  gratified. 
As  may  be  imagined,  the  fortune-hunting  young  ladies  and 
(  the  managing  mothers  keep  both  eyes  tight  and  fast  upon  this 
1  parti.  So  far,  he  has  pursued  his  studious  way,  unbeguiled 
I  by  any  of  the  traps  set  for  him.  "  The  brightest  eyes  that 
I  ever  have  shone,  the  reddest  lips  that  ever  were  kissed,"  have 
J  no  charms  for  this  reflective  young  millionaire,  who  goes 
peacefully  onward  meditating  among  his  books  and  studying 
plans  for  his  Carolina  palace.  Meantime,  the  prettiest,  best- 
educated,  best-bred,  best-groomed  girls  of  Gotham  turn  their 
sweetest  smiles  his  way.  There  is  not  much  prestige  attach- 
ing to  the  ownership  of  the  finest  private  library  in  the  United 
States,  but  who  shall  measure  the  glory  of  presiding  as  mis- 
tress over  the  most  magnificent  country-house  in  North 
America  ? 

But  more  anent  the  Majestic.  The  wise,  the  sharp,  and  the 
discriminating  have  long  ago  mastered  the  great  fact  that  for 
conducting  a  flirtation  thoroughly,  satisfactorily,  and  quietly, 
there  is  no  place  equal  to  an  ocean  steamer.  There  is  only 
one  "  if  " — if  the  parties  engaged  are  both  good  sailors.  Of 
course  should  Jenny  be  laid  flat  on  her  back  on  a  steamer- 
chair,  her  face  a  rich,  pure  green,  her  groans  rending  the  en- 
compassing ether,  there  is  nothing  for  Jessamy  but  flight. 
And  if  Jessamy  lies  dead  to  the  world  in  his  berth,  only  re- 
turning to  the  lingering  pain  of  existence  to  cry  "  Steward  " 
at  intervals,  Jenny  will  go  out  alone  on  the  upper-deck  and 
be  captured  by  some  lounging  man  who  has  loved  her  in 
secret  since  the  ship  left  Sandy  Hook.  But  when  the  chaper- 
ones  get  sick,  and  Jenny  and  Jessamy  keep  well — ah,  then 
there  are  the  gay  times  ! 

Among  other  passengers  on  the  Majestic,  there  was  a 
grandmother  and  a  granddaughter,  their  faces  wreathed  in 
smiles.  The  granddaughter  was  a  debutante  of  last  winter,  a 
pretty,  tall,  slim  girl,  in  dun-colored  tweeds  and  a  cloth  hat  to 
match.  She  is  said  to  be  very  bright  and  attractive,  is  also 
heiress  to  quite  a  pile  of  money.  Her  parents  are  dead, 
grandmamma  looks  after  her,  and  grandmamma  is  a  sharp, 
shrewd  old  lady,  who  knows  the  world  and  the  ways  of  men. 
Early  in  the  v/inter,  grandmamma  saw  that  a  young  man  of 
irreproachable  morals  and  tone,  but  small  pecuniary  attrac- 
tions, had  cast  the  eyes  of  love  upon  her  charming  charge. 
This,  of  course,  was  what  had  to  be  expected,  such  things  will 
happen,  especially  when  the  granddaughter  has  a  little  pot  of 
money  and  a  pair  of  deep-gray  eyes.  But  grandmamma  dis- 
approved of  the  aspirant  on  the  score  of  his  slim  bank  ac- 
count, and  the  more  she  disapproved,  the  more  the  grand- 
daughter approved — while  the  old  lady  frowned  the  young 
lady  smiled,  and  the  smiles  attracted  more  than  the  frowns 
repelled. 

Grandmamma  began  to  get  alarmed.  She  knew  the  fool- 
ishness of  the  giddy  "debbie"  and  the  persistence  of  the  en- 
couraged suitor.  The  wisest  plan  would  be  to  take  flight,  to 
leave  the  suitor  behind — absence  may  make  some  hearts  grow 
fonder,  but  its  effect  upon  the  "  debbie  "-heart  at  eighteen  is  to 
produce  a  blank,  the  tranquillity  of  forgetfulness.  So  grand- 
mamma suddenly  said  she  was  going  to  Europe.  There  was 
a  storm  and  then  peace — remarkable  peace,  almost  amounting 
to  subdued  exultation.  There  were  no  good-byes.  Grand- 
mamma wrote  notes  all  round  and  said  they  left  speedily  for  a 
jaunt  in  Europe.  It  was  all  done  quietly  and  without  fuss. 
The  granddaughter  wrote  a  few  notes,  too,  and  told  the  name 
of  the  steamer  in  each  one. 

Then  the  day  of  departure  came.  Grandmamma  was 
secretly  triumphant,  all  the  more  so  when  she  noticed  the  ex- 
pression of  quiet  acquiescence  on  her  grandchild's  face. 
Never  had  she  known  the  dear  girl  so  gentle  and  tractable. 
Just  before  the  gangway  was  lifted,  the  old  lady  went  down  to 
her  cabin,  fussed  about  there  among  her  rugs,  valises,  and 
bouquets,  emerging  on  deck  as  the  last  bell  rang  and  the 
huge  vessel  began  to  swing  out.  And  there,  on  the  deck  be- 
fore her,  in  close  confab  with  her  charge,  was  the  objection- 
able suitor  !  He  had  quietly  booked  his  passage  and  stolen 
on  board  just  before  the  gangway  was  lifted.  There  was 
only  one  person  who  knew  of  his  intention  to  take  a  Euro- 
pean trip,  and  she  would  not  be  liable  to  tell.  Grand- 
mamma's feelings  must  be  too  deep  for  words,  especially  as 
her  charge  is  a  splendid  sailor,  and  she  herself  is  prostrated 
with  seasickness  from  the  moment  the  ship  leaves  the  Nave- 
sink  Lights  till  she  sights  those  of  Liverpool. 

New  York,  May  21,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


Pelagic,  the  Servian  anarchist,  has  traveled  between  Bel- 
grade and  Sofia  for  the  last  three  months  at  the  expense  of 
the  Servian  and  Bulgarian  Governments.  Servia  expelled 
him  for  the  publication  of  a  revolutionary  pamphlet,  and  gave 
him  a  ticket  to  the  Bulgarian  capital.  Bulgaria  promptly 
gave  him  a  return  ticket,  and  started  him  back.  This  sort 
of  thing  has  been  repeated  ten  times,  and  the  end  is  not  yet. 

Carl  Schurz,  who,  as  the  president  of  the  Hamburg-Amer- 
ican Packet  Company,  has  made  a  study  of  the  most  im- 
proved methods  of  ocean  travel,  believes  that  steamers  will 
yet  be  built  to  make  the  run  across  to  Europe  in  three  or 
four  days.  He  thinks  that  safety  need  not  be  sacrificed  to 
gain  swiftness. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  rumored  that  there  is  a  matrimonial  engagement  be- 
tween Julian  Story,  the  sculptor's  son,  and  the  charming 
opera-singer,  Miss  Eames. 

General  Miles  on  making  his  recent  visit  to  Mexico  was 
met  at  the  Rio  Grande  by  Mexican  officers  and  escorted  to 
the  capital  and  back  again  on  his  return.  In  the  City  of 
Mexico  he  was  entertained  in  royal  style  by  President  Diaz, 
and  a  fine  review  of  troops  was  held  in  his  honor. 

Colonel  John  A.  Cockerill  has  severed  his  connection  with 
the  New  York  World,  of  which  he  has  been  editor-in-chief 
for  eight  years.  "  I  left  the  World;'  he  said,  recently,  "  be- 
cause I  see  a  chance  to  better  myself.  I  can't  tell  my  plans 
at  present,  but  I  shall  never  leave  New  York  city  nor  journal- 
ism." 

A  Washington  story-teller  declares  that  Eugene  Field,  the 
Chicago  humorist  and  poet,  once  sent  a  letter  to  Moses  P. 
Handy,  with  a  sketch  of  the  back  of  that  gentleman's  head 
and  "  Philadelphia,  Penn.,"  as  the  only  address  on  the  envel- 
ope, and  the  scanty  tufts  of  hair  on  the  scalp  and  the  luxuri- 
ant side-whiskers  of  the  picture  were  so  promptly  recognized 
by  the  postal  officials  that  the  missive  reached  its  destination. 

While  Queen  Victoria  was  in  Western  France,  returning 
from  Grasse,  recently,  a  telegram  awaited  her  at  one  of  the 
stations  where  a  halt  was  made.  The  postmistress  refused  to 
give  it  into  anybody's  hands  but  the  rightful  recipient,  and  all 
the  diplomacy  of  the  royal  train  was  put  in  action  to  induce 
this  zealous  functionary  to  waive  rules  and  regulations  in  favor 
of  the  Queen  of  England.  Madame  only  yielded  to  the 
pressing  solicitations  of  a  secretary  of  the  British  Embassy. 

Verdner  Suter,  a  citizen  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  accumulates  con- 
siderable money,  and  makes  a  business  of  dividing  it  among 
his  children  at  intervals.  Last  week  he  divided  fifteen  thou- 
sand dollars.  With  previous  divisions,  this  makes  one  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  he  has  distributed  among 
his  six  children.  Mr.  Suter  does  not  think  it  best  for  a  man 
to  get  too  rich,  and  he  has  adopted  this  means  to  keep  his 
fortune  down  to  a  modest  level.  The  plan  is  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Suter,  and  the  children  do  not  complain. 

Mrs.  Marie  Blaine  relates  that  when  she  was  in  Sioux 
Falls  she  was  called  upon  by  Plenty  Horses,  the  slayer  of 
Lieutenant  Casey.  After  some  conversation,  Plenty  Horses 
expressed  a  desire  to  speak  alone  with  Mrs.  Blaine,  which 
she  consented  to  gratify,  wondering  what  he  could  want. 
When  they  were  alone  he  begged  her  to  give  him  some 
chewing-gum,  for  which  he  was  longing,  but  was  too  proud 
to  ask  in  the  presence  of  others,  and  when  she  had  given 
him  gum  he  begged  further  for  a  clean  shirt  and  for  a  blue 
ribbon  such  as  she  was  wearing. 

Among  the  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian  Institute  recently 
were  Dr.  Catling  and  Mr.  Maxim,  both  of  whom  are  cele- 
brated as  the  inventors  of  rapid-firing  and  destructive  ord- 
nance. They  were  there  about  the  same  time,  but  not  to- 
gether. Mr.  Watkins,  who  is  curator  of  -the  department  of 
transportation,  bade  farewell  to  Dr.  Gatling,  the  famous  Amer- 
ican inventor,  at  the  north-east  door,  and,  turning  a  minute 
later,  greeted  Maxim,  Dr.  Gatling's  great  English  rival.  Mr. 
Watkins  thought  it  an  odd  experience  to  meet  the  two  men  in 
the  same  place  within  a  few  minutes. 

Dr.  Will  R.  Lee,  of  Springfield,  Ohio,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed royal  physician  to  the  King  of  Siam,  is  only  twenty- 
eight  years  of  age.  Only  four  years  ago  he  was  driving  an 
express  wagon  and  delivering  express  packages  in  Springfield. 
He  was  youthful,  of  handsome  appearance,  of  fine  physique, 
rare  intelligence,  and  was  always  active  in  church  work.  His 
friends  raised  a  fund  of  over  one  thousand  dollars  to  assist 
Mr.  Lee  in  taking  a  course  at  the  University  of  New  York  to 
fit  himself  for  a  medical  missionary.  He  was  graduated  with 
high  honors  in  the  class  of  1 S90,  and  after  his  marriage  with 
a  young  Canadian  lady,  who  had  also  studied  to  become  a 
medical  missionary,  he  was  assigned  by  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  to  a  station  at  Petchaburee,  Siam. 
He  entered  into  the  work  there  with  a  will,  and  the  stories  of 
the  astounding  cures  of  the  young  Yankee  physician  soon 
filled  the  sleepy  Oriental  land  with  wonder.  What  it  took 
the  native  physicians  five  weeks  to  cure  with  their  pagan  tom- 
foolery, young  Lee  would  cure  in  five  days.  He  had  only 
worked  six  months  at  Petchaburee  when  the  fame  of  his  won- 
derful cures  spread  to  Bankok  and  reached  the  ears  of  the 
Siamese  Government. 

In  the  Figaro  there  is  an  interesting  study,  by  M.  Edmond 
Poirier,  entitled  "  Comment  meurent  les  Bonaparte."  For 
the  most  part  they  die  early  and  die  in  exile.  Only  three  of 
the  race  have  closed  their  eyes  in  France.  None  of  them 
have  attained  extreme  old  age.  Charles  Bonaparte,  the  father 
of  the  emperor,  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  Napoleon  at 
fifty-two,  Caroline  at  fifty-six,  Pauline  at  forty-four,  and  Eliza 
at  forty-three.  Of  the  next  generation,  the  Due  de  Reich- 
stadt  died  at  twenty-one  ;  the  two  daughters  of  Joseph  at 
fifty-three  and  at  thirty-eight  ;  of  the  children  of  Lucien,  the 
Prince  Pierre  reached  sixty-three,  but  the  Prince  of  Canino 
died  at  fifty-four,  and  Prince  Lucien  at  forty-four  :  the  eldest 
son  of  Louis,  who  was  to  have  been  Napoleon's  successor, 
died  untimely  at  the  age  of  eight ;  the  second,  Louis,  at 
twenty-seven,  and  his  son,  the  Prince  de  Monfort,  at  thirty- 
three.  M.  Poirier  finds  the,  family  to  have  been  markedly 
liable  to  gout  and  its  kindred  or  accompanying  diseases — 
rheumatism,  affections  of  the  heart,  diabetes,  cancer.  The 
father  of  Napoleon  died  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  as  did 
Napoleon  himself ;  so,  also,  according  to  M.  Yung,  Lucien. 
Caroline,  too,  succumbed  to  the  same  disease,  and  M.  Poirier 
believes  that  Pauline  met  the  same  fate.  Prince  Pierre  died 
of  a  cardiac  disorder  resulting  from  rheumatism,  and  diabetes 
appeared  in  Jerome  and  his  descendants.  King  Jerome  him- 
self was  carried  off  by  a  gangrenous  pneumonia,  which  was 
an  accident  of  his  disorder,  and  his  son  was  equally  diabetic. 
Gouty  calculus  caused  the  death  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"Julian  Hawthorne  has  already  made  considerable 
progress  with  his  history  of  Oregon.  It  will  com- 
prise two  volumes,  and  will  cover  the  entire  period 
from  the  earlier  explorations  down  almost  to  the 
present."  But  why  select  Hawthorne  to  write  of 
Oregon  ? 

Lord  Randolph  Churchill  has  entered  into  an  en- 
gagement to  write  twenty  letters  to  the  London 
Graphic  from  Mashonaland. 

Samuel  Smiles,  in  his  recent  conversation  with  a 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  correspondent,  said  of  a  new 
work  he  now  has  in  hand  : 

"  I  am  just  writing  a  book,  which  I  hope  will  be  published 
before  long,  the  life  of  Gasmin,  a  French  poet,  who  died 
twenty  years  ago.  He  was  a  barber,  and  lived  in  the  South 
of  France.  Very  few  of  his  poems  are  known  even  to  the 
French,  for  he  always  wrote  in  Gascon,  and  so  the  few  of 
his  works  that  are  known  in  France  have  previously  been 
translated  into  French.  Longfellow  translated  one  of  his 
most  charming  and  pathetic  pieces  years  ago.  You  know  it, 
perhaps — 'The  Blind  Girl  of  Caste! -cuille.'  But  even  in 
the  village  where  he  lived  and  worked  and  died,  I  could 
scarcely  find  a  trace  of  him,  or  even  of  any  one  who  knew 
he  wrote.  All  they  knew  about  him  was  that  he  was  a 
barber." 

Oscar  Wilde's  new  book  is  entitled  "  Intentions," 
and  is  made  up  of  essays  and  criticisms  of  literature 
and  life.  They  are  said  to  be  full  of  brilliant  para- 
doxes, incisive  comment,  pungent  wit,  and  general 
insight. 

A  volume  of  letters  from  Lieutenant  Lyster,  an 
Englishman,  entitled  "  With  Gordon  in  China,"  will 
be  published  soon  in  London. 

Louis  J.  Jennings — author  of  the  new  novel, 
"The  Philadelphian  " — now  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  for  some  years  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times.  He  is  not  the  only  editor  who  has  returned 
from  that  city  to  British  soil  and  entered  the  House 
of  Commons.  Mr.  T.  P.  Gill,  M.  P.,  was  formerly 
the  editor  of  the  Catholic  World;  and  Mr.  J.  J. 
Kelly,  M.  P.,  was  for  some  years  on  the  staff  of  the 
Herald. 

Miss  May  Angela  Dickens,  eldest  granddaughter 
of  Charles  Dickens,  ha's  just  begun  a  serial  story  in 
All  the  Year  Rou?id  entitled  "  Cross  Currents." 

In  the  June  Atlantic,  an  article  on  "Classical 
Literature  in  Translation,"  by  Professor  Richard  G. 
Moulton,  of  Cambridge  University,  England,  who 
has  lately  been  visiting  Boston,  and  Rose  Terry 
Cooke's  "A  Town  Mouse  and  a  Country  Mouse," 
will  prove  of  special  interest.  Through  the  second 
half  of  this  year,  the  Atlantic  is  to  run  a  serial 
story,  by  Mary  Hartwell  Catherwood,  entitled  "  The 
Lady  of  Fort  St.  John." 

Messrs.  F.  F.  Burgin  and  Leon  Barritt,  of  the 
New  York  Press,  are  .about  to  issue  ' '  Engravings  : 
How  to  Estimate  their  Cost,"  with  many  pictorial 
examples,  accounts  of  processes,  etc. 

Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Lillie  has  written  for  one  of  the 
June  magazines  a  sketch  of  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

Mrs.  Sutherland  Orr's  biography  of  Browning  will 
be  published  in  this  country  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  It  will  comprise  two  volumes,  with  portrait  and 
a  view  of  Browning's  study. 

In  a  syndicate  letter  appears  the  following  about  a 
literary  woman  : 

"No  literary  woman  that  I  know  of  so  completely 
shatters  the  belief  that  women  who  write  must  be  eccentric 
in  dress  and  manner  as  does  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  whose 
'John  Ward,  Preacher,"  has  carried  her  name  far  and 
wide.  Mrs.  Deland  is  a  pretty  woman,  and  dresses  as  well  as 
she  looks.  Her  gowns  are  the  perfection  of  well-selected 
style,  and,  as  I  saw  her  a  few  days  ago,  full  of  life  and  ani- 
mation, clad  in  a  gray  cashmere,  trimmed  with  silver  braid- 
ing, she  was  a  most  exhilarating  influence." 

This  sort  of  thing  is  somewhat  amusing,  in  view  of 
the  talk  about  the  equality  of  men  and  women  in  in- 
tellectual pursuits.  Imagine  such  a  paragraph  about 
a  man — something  like  this,  for  example  : 

"  No  literary  man  I  know  of  so  completely  shatters  the  be- 
lief that  men  who  write  must  be  eccentric  in  dress  and  man- 
ner as  does  Mr.  Marion  Crawford.  Mr.  Crawford  is  a  blonde 
gentleman  with  a  curling  beard  parted  in  the  middle,  and  al- 
ways dresses  in  the  perfection  of  style.  To  see  him  on  the 
street,  in  a  natty  suit  of  gray  tweed,  with  hat  and  '  spots '  to 
match,  gaily  twirling  a  black  rattan  cane,  is  a  really  exhila- 
rating sight." 

A  review  of  the  Nicolay-Hay  biography  of  Lin- 
coln, extending  over  thirty  pages,  has  been  written 
by  Carl  Schurz  for  the  June  number  of  the  Atlantic. 

Ignatius  Donnelly  still  continues  his  endeavors  to 
vex  the  Ghost  of  Shakespeare.  Heis  preparing  a  series 
of  debates  "  on  the  author  of  the  works  commonly 
accredited  to  Shakespeare,"  these  debates  to  be  held 
with  two  professors  of  Western  colleges.  It  must  be 
said  that  the  two  professors  might  be  in  better  busi- 
ness. What  time  the  rash  Donnelly  is  not  cavorting 
on  his  Shakespeare  fad  he  is  devoting  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  novel  which  he  calls  "  Dr.  Huget." 

Dr.  Holmes  was  unable  to  attend  the  Boston  cele- 
bration of  Browning's  birthday,  but  he  sent  a  letter 
of  which  the  following  is  part : 

"  I  met  Browning  in  society  many  times  in  England  and 
found  him  a  most  agreeable,  interesting,  and  unaffected  com- 
panion. It  seemed  to  me  that  he  was  everywhere  needed 
and  everywhere  acceptable.  The  immense  vitality  which  we 
recognize  in  his  poetry  showed  itself  in  his  sturdy  frame  and 
abundant  conversation.  I  almost  thought  of  Ben  Jonson 
when  I  met  him,  and  could  hardly  help  exclaiming  when  I 
left  him,  '  O  rare  Robert  Browning.' " 

"  Mark  Twain  "  and  his  family  will  soon  go  to 
Europe  for  two  years.  They  will  seek  some  secluded 
Frc  Jch  village,  where  the  children  will  have  their 
'.utors.  Mrs.  Clemens  will  enjoy  a  complete  rest 
from  housekeeping,  and  the  humorist,   though  he 


has  no  special  literary  plans  in  mind,  will  probably 
do  a  little  something.  Passage  was  engaged  some 
time  ago  on  the  French  line  by  the  party. 

Mrs.  Oliphant's  memoir  of  Laurence  Oliphant  will 
be  issued  at  once  in  London  in  two  volumes,  with 
portraits  of  Oliphant  and  his  wife. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  the  subject  of  the  forthcoming 
volume  in  the  Queen's  Prime  Ministers'  Series.  It 
will  be  issued  this  month. 

The  June  number  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
contains  the  following  list  of  interesting  papers  : 

"  New  Chapters  in  the  Warfare  of  Science.  XII.  Mira- 
cles and  Medicine"— Part  II.,  bv  Andrew  D.White;  "Our 
Grandfathers  Died  Too  Young,"  by  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett; 
"  The  Development  of  American  Industries  Since  Columbus 
—V.  The  Manufacture  of  Wool,"  by  S.  N.  Dexter  North 
(illustrated) ;-.."  Questions  Concerning  the  Minor  Planets," 
by  M.  F.  F.  isserand;  "The  Natchez  Indians,"  by  How- 
ard A.  Giddings ;  "  Survivals  from  Marriage  by  Capture," 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Ellis  ;  "The  Characteristics  of 
Insects,"  by  Louis  Montillot  (illustrated);  "The  Pearl  of 
Practice,"  by  Elizabeth  Robinson;  "Future  of  the  Dry 
Land,"  by  M.  A.  de  L' Apparent ;  "  The  Music  of  the  Birds," 
by  Simeon  Pease  Cheney ;  and  a  "Sketch  of  Nicolaus  Coper- 
nicus" (with  portrait). 

Francisque  Sarcey,  the  French  dramatic  critic,  has 
written  for  one  of  the  June  magazines  an  account  of 
"  The  Boulevards  of  Paris." 

One  of  the  daily  papers  in  Rome  publishes  in 
every  issue  the  following  editorial  notice:  "  For  a 
report  of  a  fight  or  a  fire,  in  which  one  or  more  hu- 
man lives  were  lost,  we  pay  one  lire  and  fifty  ctms.  ; 
for  a  report  of  a  suicide,  one  lire  ;  for  a  report  of  an 
attempt  at  suicide,  fifty  ctms.  ;  for  a  report  of  an 
accident,  in  which  a  person  suffered  bodily  harm, 
thirty  ctms.  ;  for  reports  of  a  murder,  highway  rob- 
bery, burglary,  and  other  happenings  of  this  kind, 
we  pay  according  to  the  importance  of  the  event, 
but  in  no  case  less  than  five  lires." 

Mr.  John  Fiske,  having  seen  his  "  American  Rev- 
olution "  through  the  press,  has  in  the  printer's  hands 
another  work,  entitled  "The  Discovery  of  America 
and  the  Spanish  Conquests." 

Concerning  a  delayed  story,  the  Critic's  ' '  Lounger" 
says : 

"The  history  of  William  Douglas  O'Connor's  story  of 
'The  Brazen  Android,'  published  in  the  Atlantic,  has  been 
a  theme  of  conversation  with  those  who  have  heard  the  curi- 
ous story  of  its  acceptance  ;  but  hitherto  the  common  version 
has  made  several  errors.  On  the  authority  of  an  intimate 
friend  of  Mrs.  O'Connor,  I  am  enabled  to  state  the  facts. 
The  story  was  written  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  ago 
and  was  sent  to  the  Atlantic.  It  was  partly  in  type  when 
Mr.  O'Connor  voluntarily  recalled  it  to  make  some  changes 
in  the  text.  But  he  never  found  time  for  the  alterations — 
being  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  the  Life-Saving  Bureau  at 
Washington— and  nothing  was  done  with  the  manuscript 
until  after  his  death,  when  Mrs.  O'Connor  sent  it  again  to 
the  magazine.    It  comes  out  now  as  it  was  first  written." 

Montrose  is  the  subject  of  the  new  volume  in  the 
English  Men  of  Action  Series.  The  author  is  Mow- 
bray Morris,  who  has  already  contributed  to  the 
same  series. 

Frederick  Masson  will  edit  and  publish  the  ' '  Mem- 
oirs of  Prince  Napoleon,"  who  left  more  than  five 
trunks  full  of  important  papers.  The  editor's  plan 
is  to  make  the  work  more  a  history  than  a  book  of 
memoirs,  bringing  out  specially  the  true  character, 
plan,  and  hopes  of  the  prince. 

Mr.  Percy  Fitzgerald  recently  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing note  to  one  of  the  London  papers  : 

"  In  reference  to  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  publi- 
cation of  Boswell's  *  Life  of  Johnson,'  which  will  come  round 
on  the  sixteenth,  you  will,  perhaps,  allow  me  to  say  that 
Messrs.  Chatto  S:  Windus  will  publish  about  that  time  a  new 
'  Life  of  James  Boswell  of  Auchinlech,'  which  will  be  my 
humble  contribution  to  the  celebration.  It  has  taken  many 
years  to  complete,  and  contains  much  new  and  curious  in- 
formation about  the  genial  and  good-natured  '  Bozzy.*" 

Count  Angelo  de  Gubernatis,  the  well-known 
Italian  writer,  has  earned  the  thanks  of  many  people 
by  the  publication  of  his  "  Dictionnaire  International 
des  Ecrivains  du  Jour."  The  book,  which  is  writ- 
ten in  French,  contains  the  biographies  of  9,152  con- 
temporary authors,  with  complete  lists  of  their  works. 


New  Publications. 
"An  Ideal  Fanatic,"  by  Hester  Edwards  Porch, 
has  been  published  by  Rand,  McNally  &.  Co.,  Chi- 
cago ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

"The  Mysteries  of  Marseilles,"  by  Emile  Zola, 
has  been  published  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peter- 
son &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  A  Wronged  Wife,"  by  May  Agnes  Fleming,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Best  Stories  by  Best  Authors 
Series  published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  25 
cents. 

"A  Queer  Family,"  by  Efne  W.  Merriman,  is  a 
pathetic,  amusing,  and  wholesome  story  of  a  party 
of  street-waifs  in  a  great  city,  who  join  their  fortunes 
and  form  a  sort  of  cooperative  society.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Tea  Tephi  :  David's  Daughter,  Jeremiah's 
Ward,"  by  Charles  A.  L.  Totten— the  Yale  professor 
who  predicts  an  early  and  sudden  end  to  the  world 
— is  a  curious  study  of  the  Saxon  Bible.  Published 
by  the  Our  Race  Publishing  Company,  Newl-laven; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"  From  Timber  to  Town  :  Down  in  Egypt,"  by 
"  an  early  settler,"  is  an  account  of  the  author's  ex- 
periences among  the  pioneers  of  Illinois.  What 
merit  the  book  has  is  sadly  obscured  by  the  abomi- 


nable dialect — allowable  now  and  then  in  dialogue, 
but  intolerable  when  continued  throughout  a  three- 
hundred-page  book — in  which  it  is  written.  Pub- 
lished by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale 
by  the  J.  Dewing  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Criticism  and  Fiction"  is  the  title  of  a  pretty 
and  handy  little  volume  containing  a  number  of 
essays  contributed  to  "The  Editor's  Study  "  of  Har- 
per's Magazine  during  the  past  few  months.  In  sub- 
ject they  range  from  the  vagaries  of  fashion  to  the 
last  new  realist  in  Continental  fiction,  and  they  show 
Mr.  Howells  at  his  best  as  a  polished  writer  and 
scholarly  critic  of  manners  and  modes  of  thought 
and  expression.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"The  Relation  of  Labor  to  the  Law  of  To-Day," 
by  Dr.  Lujo  Brentano,  Professor  of  Political 
Economy  in  the  University  of  Leipsic,  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  by  Porter  Sherman*  It 
considers  the  great  economic  and  social  question 
historically,  theoretically,  and  prophetically,  and  the 
treatment  is  of  the  German  school,  which,  while  not 
socialistic,  has  not  the  capitalistic  and  doctrinaire 
tendencies  of  the  English  school.  Published  by  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  J. 
Dewing  Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

"  A  New  York  Family"  maybe  considered  Ed- 
gar Fawcett's  best  novel.  It  shows  the  rise  of  the 
Everard  family  of  Gerrrian- Americans,  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  to  great  social  and  commercial 
prominence,  and  it  shows  a  splendid  picture  of  a 
fine  old  man,  the  head  of  the  house,  suffering  bitter 
disappointment  through  his  children.  Incidentally 
Boss  Tweed  and  his  counselor,  Sweeney,  and  the 
intrigues  of  the  Tweed  Ring  are  made  to  figure 
prominently  in  the  story.  Published  by  the  Cassell 
Publishing  Company,  New  York;  for  sale  by  C. 
Beach  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"The  Philadelphian,"  in  the  novel  of  that  name 
by  Louis  John  Jennings,  M.  P.,  author  of  "The 
Millionaire,"  is  an  individual,  hailing  from  the  City 
of  Brotherly  Love,  who  is  supposed  to  gather  the 
many  threads  of  the  story  into  his  hands  and  hold 
the  clew  to  all  the  mysteries  ;  but  be  is  unable  to 
save  a  noble  lord  from  poisoning  at  the  hands  of  his 
wife,  though  he  suspects  it  right  along,  and  he  other- 
wise shows  himself  unequal  to  the  task  set  for  him 
as  Hero  and  Dispenser  of  Destinies.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Question  of  Copyright,"  compiled  by 
George  Haven  Putnam,  Secretary  of  the  American 
Publishers'  Copyright  League,  is  a  summary  of  the 
copyright  laws  at  present  in  force  in  the  chief 
countries  of  the  world,  together  with  a  report  of 
the  legislation  now  pending  in  Great  Britain  ;  a 
sketch  of  the  contest  in  the  United  States,  1S37- 
1891  ;  and  certain  papers  on  the  development  of 
the  conception  of  literary  property  and  on  the  prob- 
able effects  of  the  new  Ameripan  law.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  J.  Dewing  Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  desire  to  be  the  first  western  barbarian  to  set 
foot  in  a  portion  of  Japan  hitherto  unexplored  by 
Europeans,  incited  Percival  Lowell  to  the  journey 
from  which  he  has  written  "  Noto  :  An  Unexplored 
Corner  of  Japan"  —  first  published  serially  in  the 
Atlantic  and  now  issued  in  book-form.  In  spite  of 
the  remoteness  of  this  geographical  find,  there  was 
little  in  the  habits  of  the  people  to  astonish  the  trav- 
eler, except  their  universal  kindness  to  the  stranger 
within  their  gates  and  the  erratic  character  of  their 
roads,  which  every  now  and  then  would  run  up  the 
face  of  a  precipice  and  disappear  in  mid-air  or  be 
thinly  indicated  by  a  rotten  plank  or  two,  spanning 
an  awful  chasm.  But  Mr.  Lowell  has  the  faculty  of 
remembering  details  and  making  incidents  events, 
and  his  book  is  decidedly  readable.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  Will- 
iam Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Thomas  A.  Janvier  is  making  the  most  of  his 
knowledge  of  Mexico,  in  "  The  Mexican  Guide," 
"  The  Aztec  Treasure-House, "  and  "  Stories  of  Old 
New  Spain,"  but  the  reading  public  has  little  cause 
for  complaint  at  his  constancy  to  his  new  field,  espe- 
cially in  the  last-named  book.  It  is  a  collection  of 
nine  short  stories  of  Mexican  life,  eight  of  them  re- 
printed from  the  magazines  and  one,  "A  Mexican 
Night,"  told  now  for  the  first  time.  This  new  story 
tells  of  the  happiness  of  Pancho  Brazo,  the  sercno, 
married  to  the  lovely  Bclita,  how  he  is  stirred  to 
mad  jealousy  by  the  deceitful  Chucha,  who  person- 
ates a  gallant  tapping  at  Belita's  door,  and  finally 
how,  through  a  midnight  meeting  with  the  ghostly 
Dun  Juan  Manuel,  whose  greeting  is  death,  Tancho 
is  made  Senor  Don  Pancho  Brazo,  captain  of  the 
Palace  Guards,  and  is  restored  to  belief  in  his  faith- 
ful wife.  Another  of  the  tales,  "  San  Antonio  of  the 
Gardens,"  has  been  called  the  most  beautiful  of 
American  short  stories,  and  "  The  Flower  of  Death," 
"  La  Nina  de  Los  Padres,"  "  The  Legend  of  Padre 
Jose\"  and  all  the  others  are  well  worth  reading. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 


It  is  beyond  question  that  Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral 
heads  the  list  of  remedies  for  diseases  of  the  throat 
and  lungs. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

TOURMALIN'S  TIME  CHEQUES. 

A   new    story,   in    Appletons'   Summer  Series,   by   1| 
F.  Anstey,   author  of   "Vice  Versa,"   "The 
Giant's   Robe,"  etc.      i6mo.      Half  cloth,   50 
cents. 

THE  MAID  OF  HONOR. 

By  the  Hon.  Lewis  Wingfield.  No.  72,  Ap- 
pletons' Town  and  Country  Library.  i2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00  ;  paper,  50  cents. 

"The  story  is  lively  and  exciting,  has  all  the  air  of  being 
based  upon  some  actual  story  of  crime,  and  will  be  read 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

j  The  athletic  girl  may  outstrip  her  brother  in  time, 
hough  she  has  both  inheritance  and  tradition  to  op- 
pose her.  Every  one  is  noticing  how  tall  our  girls 
.re  growing,  and  some  one  has  said  that  the  men 
eem  to  be  growing  shorter  in  the  same  ratio  as  the 
;irls  grow  taller,  and  attribute  the  difference  to  the 
act  that  boys  smoke  and  girls  do  not.  Dr.  White, 
.f  the  Berkeley  Schools,  is  a  strong  believer  in  the 
heory  that  nicotine  retards  the  growth  of  boys,  as 
mas  been  proven  by  experiments  that  it  does  of 
;ogs  and  kittens.  Girls  of  to-day  are  taller,  stronger, 
nd  in  every  way  more  perfectly  developed  physic- 
lly  than  the  girls  of  the  past  decade.  Athletics  in 
jome  form  enter  into  the  course  of  almost  all 
Ichools  and  all  colleges,  and  women  manifest  much 
nthusiasm  in  athletic  work.  But  women  lack 
(he  sustained  endurance  of  men,  and  the  exacting 
.  tjemands  of  modern  living  tell  on  them  as  the  years 
1  lass,  and  at  forty  or  fifty-five  men  are  much  finer 
pecimens  of  physical  attractiveness  than  women 
the  same  age,  though  much  thought  and 
mdy  is  given  by  women  now  to  the  preservation  of 
ieir  youthful  beauty  with  marked  results.  The  im- 
rovement  in  physical  womanhood  has  been  great  in 
ie  last  five  or  ten  years,  and  it  is  the  more  notice- 
ble  to  see  straight,  supple,  strong  women  of  grace- 
d  proportions  in  fashionable  society  than  to  see 
gorous  men  of  fine  physique,  because  so  much 
lore  unusual.  But  when  really  athletic  mothers 
ive  an  inheritance  of  physical  beauty  to  athletic 
aughters,  and  they  in  turn  transmit  it  to  the  grand- 
aughters,  there  will  then  need  to  be  a  change  in  the 
larriage  ceremony,  and  the  "  obeying"  will  be  in- 
jrporated  in  the  husband's  vow  rather  than  that  of 
ie  wife's,  unless  the  soft-handed,  narrow-shouldered 
juth  renounce  cigarette-smoking  and  devote  their 
rdly  intellects  to  something  besides  swallowing 
ines  and  wearing  bangles. 


Men  of  good  breeding  (says  the  Sun)  now  agree 
lat  it  is  unnecessary  to  remove  one's  hat  in  an  ele- 
itor  when  women  are  present, ' '  because  an  elevator 
utakes  of  the  nature  of  a  public  street."  There  is 
ason  in  the  argument. 

A  novelty,  seen  nowhere  but  in  Chile  {says  a  cor- 
spondent  of  the  Boston  Transcript  J ,  is  the  wear- 
g  of  white  manias  and  white  dresses  by  penitentas, 
women  who  have  committed  some  sin  for  which 
ey  desire   to  atone   by  thus  advertising  the  fact, 
he  black  manta  or  shawl  with  which  the  women 
Peru  and  Bolivia  universally  cover  the  head  and 
loulders,  is  also  used  here,  though  most  ladies  of 
e  aristocracy  have  discarded  it  except  for  church- 
ling,  on  other  occasions  sporting  the  finest  French 
illinery.     But  if  going  to  mass,  a  manta  you  must 
iar,  for  no  other  style  of  head-gear  is  permitted 
iide  a  Chilean  sanctuary.     Some  of  the  manias, 
rick  silk,  covered  all  over  with  heavy  embroidery 
d  edged  with  real  Spanish  lace,  cost  from  one 
indred  and  fifty  dollars  to  eight  hundred  dollars. 
nere  are   cheaper    all-wool   varieties,  that    drape 
ually  well,  which  sell  for  between  thirty  and  one 
.ndred  dollars  ;  while  coarser  grades,  commonly 
>rn  by  servants  and  las  pobras,  can  be  bought  as 
n  as  five  dollars.     But  the  manias  of  the  pent- 
ttas  are  none  of  these,  being  strips  of  white  wool 
laine,  say  three  yards  long  by  a  yard  wide,  and 
tirely  without  adornment,   though    worn   in    the 
me  coquettish   fashion  as  the  black  ones.     The 
arers  go  about  the  streets  with  downcast  eyes, 
cognizing  no  one,  and  apparently  looking  at  noth- 
g.  One  sees  a  great  many  of  them  in  the  churches, 
pecially   near  the  confessionals,  where  they   wait 
receive  absolution  from   the  sin  they  have  atoned 
r  by  thus  making  it  public,  that  their  souls  may 
i  relieved  from  all  sense  of  guilt  and  their  bodies 
om   this    mark    of    penitence.      Sometimes    they 
;rch  before  some  saint  or  crucifix,  motionless  for 
)urs,  like  so  many  snow-white  birds,  or  remain  all 
iy  upon  their  knees  by  way  of  penance  (try  that 
'Sture  for  sixty  consecutive  minutes  and  see  what 
.nishmeni  it  is),  or  assume  some  other  uncomfort- 
le  attitude,   and    stick    to   it  with   perseverance 
>rthy  a  better  cause.     1  have  seen  the  mania  also 
aund  happy  faces  at  the  theatre,  the   circus,  the 
blic  promenade,    and  other  places   hardly    con- 
tent with  penitential  grief.     Ladies  of  wealth  and 
jhest  social  position  are  found  among  their  num- 
r,  as  well  as  charming  young  girls.     Indeed,  it  is 
sad    commentary  on    "the    dangerous    gift    of 
auty "    that  few    ugly   faces   are    found    beneath 
)se  same  white  manias  I 


An  Englishman,  lately  on  this  side,  remarked 
th  some  surprise  on  the  comparative  indifference 
:  average  American  woman  shows  for  wine.  He 
ted  with  open  astonishment  on  the  feminine  con- 
gency  at  a  large  dinner,  who  sipped  but  a  thira- 
:ful  of  champagne,  moistened  their  lips  with 
ret,  took  a  spoonful  of  Rhine  wine,  and  almost 
lored  the  cordials.  He  openly  asserted  that  the 
itish  matron  empties  her  glasses  so  often  at  one 
;al  that  she  promptly  falls  into  deep  and  noisy 
mber  on  reaching  the  drawing-room,  and  is  not 
the  least  ashamed  of  her  intemperance.  But  the 
hion  for  wine  drinking  among  women  has  grown  to 
alarming  extent  during  the  past  ten  years.  Few 
ough  of  maids  and  matrons  yet  have  taken  to  the 


habit  of  falling  asleep  in  the  drawing-room,  but  it 
would  make  a  prohibitionist  weep  to  see  the  array  of 
bottles  uncorked  for  a  ladies'  luncheon. 


Very  daring  was  the  performance  of  a  certain 
young  housekeeper  in  a  little  Ohio  town  (says  the 
New  York  Sun).  She  had  just  come,  a  bride  and  a 
stranger,  among  these  people.  She  was  ambitious 
and  quick-witted,  and  her  household  goods  had 
only  just  been  thrown  down  upon  her  floors.  There 
came  a  ring  at  her  door.  She  thought  it  was  the 
truckman,  and  she  hastened  to  open  it.  Before  her 
stood  a  woman,  whose  face  she  had  had  pointed  out 
to  her  the  day  before  as  the  society  leader  in  the 
little  town,  a  woman,  also,  of  sharp  eyes  and  sharper 
tongue.  She  was  elegantly  dressed,  and  evidently 
came  to  make  her  first  call  at  the  time  most  auspici- 
ous for  observations.  The  young  mistress  had  her 
head  tied  up  in  a  big  cloth  ;  she  wore  a  dressing- 
jacket  and  a  dusty  dress-skirt,  partly  covered  with  a 
gingham  apron.  In  her  hand  she  held  a  whisk- 
brush.  "Is  Mrs.  Smith  at  home?"  asked  the 
dainty  lady,  card  in  hand.  Now,  the  new-comer 
bad  been  the  best  amateur  actress  in  the  city  where 
she  had  lived,  and  she  had  not  played  the  part  of 
the  singing  chambermaid,  who  whisks  the  feather- 
duster  about  coquettishly  in  the  air  all  for  nothing. 
"  No,  mem,"  she  said,  in  the  sweetest  Irish  brogue 
you  ever  heard  ;  "no.  mem,  she's  had  to  go  up  to 
Pittsburg  for  a  day  or  two.  She'll  be  back  the  last 
o'  the  week,  mem."  And  the  baffled  society  leader 
went  back  to  her  carriage.  Two  weeks  later  she  sat 
in  the  perfectly  appointed  little  parlor  in  the  new 
house  chatting  with  the  stately,  well-poised  young 
mistress.  "What  a  pretty  maid  you  had  when  I 
first  called,"  she  said;  "is  she  still  with  you?" 
"Oh,"  answered  the  other,  her  eyes  sparkling, 
"that  was  ray  mother's  little  Norah.  She  came 
down  to  help  me  settle,  but  she  went  back  last  week 
to  Pittsburg.     She's  a  treasure,  but  she's  mother's." 

Here  is  the  way  a  clever  girl  managed  a  trying 
situation  (says  the  Chicago  Herald).  She  had  just 
taken  a  seat  in  a  Fifth  Avenue  stage,  when  she  saw 
one  of  two  Spaniards,  who  sat  in  the  corner  next  the 
door,  stoop  and  pick  up  a  small  silken  object  with  a 
gorgeous  buckle  attached.  She  saw  to  her  horror 
that  it  was  her  garter.  The  young  man  proffered  it 
to  another  lady  in  the  stage,  who  shook  her  head. 
Then  he  held  it  out  to  the  owner,  who  refused  it  with 
burning  cheeks.  The  young  men  turned  the  pretty 
trifle  over,  and  jabbered  furiously  as  they  admired  it 
from  its  various  points.  Our  clever  girl  was  in  de- 
spair. She  wanted  her  garter,  she  hated  to  reclaim 
it,  and  yet  was  determined  to  secure  it  without  look- 
ing those  bold,  smiling  young  foreigners  in  the  face. 
While  wondering  what  she  should  do,  she  reached 
her  destination.  She  rose  to  leave  the  stage,  and, 
as  she  passed  the  Spaniards,  turned  her  head  away, 
pulled  the  strap  with  one  hand,  and  held  out  the 
other  behind  her  toward  them.  She  felt  the  garter 
dropped  in  it,  and,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  stepped 
from  the  stage  to  terra  firma  and  proceeded  to  a 
friend's  house  for  repairs. 

"  A  girl  who  sits  ungracefully  is  a  rarity,"  said  an 
artist.  "  The  sex's  poses  in  a  chair  are  instinctively 
and  unconsciously  sightly.  Then  why  will  not  girls 
practice  a  good  carriage  ?  They  spend  hours  of 
prayer  and  effort  over  their  bangs  and  their  make- 
up, yet  everybody  knows  a  fine  figure  is  the  most 
important  requisite  of  all.  Any  face  can  be  rendered 
attractive  by  expression.  Any  face  for  which  we 
care  becomes  beautiful  to  us.  But  even  love  can 
only  soften  dislike  to  regret  over  around-shouldered, 
hollow-chested  form.  Good  carriage  induces  a  good 
figure.  It  at  least  throws  such  lines  as  you  have 
into  an  adjustment  of  harmony.  It  will  make  your 
dresses  fit  better,  last  longer,  and  look  finer  while 
they  last.  A  head  well  carried  comes  soon  to  be 
'well  poised.'  Shoulders  well  squared  back  fill  up 
your  bodice  and  improve  your  silhouette  as  well  as 
your  profile.  Hips  well  balanced  make  your  gowns 
drape  gracefully  in  spite  of  your  dress-maker.  Feet 
that  come  down  to  the  ground  prettily  come  near  to 
being  pretty  feet.  Even  an  ugly  hand  escapes  criti- 
cism if  well  used.  A  short  neck  is  forgotten  if  one's 
head  moves  well.  If  women  would  spend  their  time 
bathing,  rubbing,  and  exercising  they  would  have 
something  to  show  for  it.  Instead,  they  sit  around 
in  '  masks,'  or  make  themselves  hideous  over  night. 
They  use  washes,  prescriptions,  and  oils,  and  they 
don't  half  wash.  Oh,  yes,  that  is  true.  Many 
women,  especially  those  addicted  to  greases,  do  not 
half  wash.  Absolute  cleanliness — sweet,  wholesome, 
dainty  cleanliness — is  the  best  and  only  safe  cosmetic 
in  the  world." 

A  recent  Boston  wsdding  was,  in  many  ways,  the 
most  brilliant  event  of  the  season.  Nothing  which 
could  serve  to  heighten  the  grace  and  significance  of 
the  affair  had  been  spared.  The  church,  fittingly  dec- 
corated  by  a  Boston  artist,  was  filled  with  interested 
guests.  The  faint  strains  ef  Mendelssohn  floated 
through  the  still  air,  and  the  beautiful  bride  stood 
before  the  altar  with  her  chosen  one.  The  pastor  of 
the  church,  ritual  in  hand,  read  the  solemn  service 
until  he  came  to  the  critical  moment,  when  he  said  : 
"  Repeat  after  me,  '  I,  William,  lake  thee,  Frances.'" 
He  did  not  proceed  at  once,  for  to  every  one's  as- 
tonishment, before   the   bridegroom  could  find  his 


voice,  the  bride,  in  clear,  firm  tones,  repeated  :  "  '  1. 
William,  take  tbee,  Frances.'"  There  was  a  dead 
silence,  till  the  second  officiating  clergyman,  unable 
longer  to  control  himself,  laughed  outright.  This 
was  the  signal  for  a  contagious  wave  of  merriment. 
As  soon  as  the  pastor  could  compose  his  features 
and  resume  his  dignified  voice,  he  said:  "Repeat 
after  me,  'I,  William,  lake  thee,  Frances.'"  This 
time  the  bridegroom  spoke  up  bravely,  and  there 
was  no  more  blundering. 


A  Kentuckian,  speaking  of  the  Northern  fashion 
of  letting  a  woman  hustle  for  herself  in  public  places, 
says  that  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  demeanor  of  the 
Northern  woman  herself.  When  he  is  South,  he  al- 
ways resigns  his  seat  in  a  public  vehicle  to  a  woman, 
and  makes  it  his  business  to  secure  her  comfort  when- 
ever possible,  regarding  the  welfare  of  every  woman 
as  the  special  care  of  every  man.  In  the  South,  the 
women  are  dependent,  confiding,  and  helpless.  In 
the  North,  they  know  what  they  want,  and  they  go 
and  get  it  with  a  rapidity  that  startles  the  average 
man.  The  Northern  woman  buys  her  own  car- 
tickets,  checks  her  baggage,  gets  aboard,  buys  a 
newspaper,  looks  around  for  a  seat,  and  waits  her 
turn  for  one  with  all  the  independence  and  courage 
of  any  man  that  can  be  produced.  She  wants  no 
favors  and  she  asks  for  none.  This  is  so  plainly  ap- 
parent that,  as  the  Kentuckian  says,  he  is  half  afraid 
to  offer  her  any  favors  for  fear  she  may  resent  his  in- 
terference :  and,  even  when  he  is  sure  that  she  will 
not,  and  when  she  looks  at  him  longingly,  he  him- 
self is  half-provoked  at  the  general  swing  of  the  sex 
here  in  the  North  and  would  not  offer  her  a  seat  any- 
way. 

How  many  people  know  that  it  was  a  woman  who 
insisted  upon  smooth  stockings  ?  This  was  Catherine 
de  Medici,  and  up  to  her  time  they  were  worn  as  are 
gloves  to-day,  very  much  wrinkled.  Evidently  the 
new  fashion  was  liked,  for  to  have  a  wrinkled  stock- 
ing has  been  a  disgrace  to  womankind  ever  since. 


The  heroine  of  this  tale  (says  the  New  York  Sun) 
had  lived  in  a  suburban  town  in  a  modest  way,  but 
not  long  ago  she  came  in  for  a  fortune,  and  she  set 
up  a  tremendous  establishment,  and  anchored  its 
success  to  a  solemn-faced  butler,  with  whose  assist- 
ance she  proceeded  to  give  a  magnificent  dinner  to 
some  friends  that  came  up  from  the  city.  With  the 
soup,  she  missed  the  butter.  "James,"  she  said, 
"  there  is  no  butter."  James  took  no  notice.  "There 
is  no  butter,  James,"  she  said  again.  James  gave 
no  sign.  At  last  she  said,  rather  peremptorily, 
"James,  bring  the  butter."  Then  the  guests  saw 
the  butler  cross  to  his  mistress's  side,  and  they  heard 
him  distinctly,  as  he  whispered,  without  a  change  in 
his  face  :    "  Hit  hisn'tgood  form,  mum." 


A  bill  to  abolish  bachelorhood  among  state  officials 
will  be  laid  before  the  German  Reichstag  shortly. 
The  explanatory  and  argumentative  "  motive,"  such 
as  accompanies  all  bills  before  the  parliament  of 
Berlin,  will  be,  in  this  case,  substantially  as  follows  : 
"In  the  interest  of  unmarried  women,  the  govern- 
ment is  under  obligations  to  take  measures  for  the 
suppression  of  bachelorhood,  especially  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  German  women  are  not  admitted  to 
places  in  the  departments  which  were  formerly  open 
to  them.  The  principle  of  the  necessary  marriage 
law  must  be  that  every  official  of  certain  grades 
must  marry  or  sacrifice  one-fourth  of  his  salary  and 
all  his  house-money.  The  money  collected  by  the 
infliction  of  these  penalties  should  be  made  a  pension- 
fund  for  unmarried  daughters  of  government  offi- 
cials. An  exception  to  the  rule  might  be  made  in 
the  case  of  officials  who  had  parents  or  sisters  to 
support.  Thus,  many  women  who  would  otherwise 
remain  spinsters  would  be  cared  for  and  their  aims 
in  life  would  be  reached,  while  to  many  who  found 
no  chance  to  marry,  a  comfortable  old  age  would  be 
assured."  The  agitation  in  favor  of  this  measure  is 
led  by  a  Herr  Wagner,  and  is  helped  along  by  sev 
eral  societies  of  women  in  Berlin,  Munich,  and 
Frankfort. 

It  would  seem  (says  the  Clothier  and  Furnisher) 
that  the  shirt  might  be  made  to  go  on  and  fit  like  a 
coat.  Indeed,  the  experiment  has  been  tried,  and 
successfully,  as  exemplified  in  the  Prince  Albert  shirt 
that  opens  and  buttons  all  the  way  down  the  front 
and  may  be  put  on  after  the  hair  is  dressed.  This 
certainly  is  the  way  a  man  should  make  his  toilet 
His  coi/ure  should  be  arranged  before  his  dress 
linen  is  assumed.  The  shirt  might  be  made  to  but- 
ton behind  in  the  same  way,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  button-holes  should  not  be  larger  and  hori- 
zontal as  in  a  coat,  larger  pearl  buttons  being  sewed 
on  in  a  way  to  facilitate  the  buttoning.  The  specu- 
lation that  is  now  going  on  in  the  realm  of  shirtdom 
may  tend  to  an  effort  toward  the  making  of  this 
dressy  garment  in  a  more  congenial  form.  The 
madras,  cheviot,  flannel,  silk,  and  wool,  and  other 
fabrics,  might  be  tried  upon  the  public  in  some  new 
measure  of  improved  construction. 


For  Skin  Diseases 

USE  horsford's  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  F.  LeSieur  Weir.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  says: 
"  In  certain  cases  of  skin  diseases,  where  the  stomach 
is  in  a  condition  unfavorable  to  the  diseases,  not  in- 
frequently have  I  found  it  to  correct  that  condition, 
when  nothing  else  yielded  the  desired  result." 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted.   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


/^wW^   J      Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530¥aBlikgtonSt. 

8 AN  FEAN0I8C0 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  l>y  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


JIOKS.  BIARDOT'S 


FRENCH  STYLE  PATES 

Truffled  Game  or  Clilcken, 

Are  fully  equal  to  the  Imported,  and  are  totally 
different  from  Potted  Meats.  They  are  a  real  deli- 
cacy for  the  Breakfast,  Lunch,  or  Supper-Table; 
they  are  invaluable  for  picnics,  traveling,  hunting, 
and  yachting-parties.  Following  is  the  assortment : 
Partridge,         Grouse,  Woodcock,  Quail, 

Wild  Duck,  .     Chicken,       Chicken  Livers. 


Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


MON8.  BIARDOT'S 

French    Entrees 

(Ready  Made). 

These  Entrees  have  had  the  greatest  success  on 
the  Pullman  Palace  Buffet-Cars.  They  will  render 
great  seivice  for  Luncheon,  After-Theatre  Suppers, 
without  trouble,  as  a  nice  dish  of  superior  quality, 
as  well  as  other  occasions.  The  assortment  is  as 
follows : 

Chicken  Curry  a  la  Indienne.      Veal  Saute,  Tomato 

Sauce.  Chicken  Saute  a  la  Marengo.   Calf's  Tongue, 

Tomato   Sauce.      Calfs   Tongue,    Sauce  Piquante. 

Braised  Beef  a  la  Jardiniere. 

The  Franco-American  Food  Co.,  New  York. 
£3T  Ask  your  grocer  for  above. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Sole  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


//AV "  from  "  'Op  /.  v 
f/1*.  <!  every  flower  that  *  **  Vfc 
'I  breathes  a  fragrance.  ^' 

SWEET  SCENTS 

\LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/, 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSID1UM 

^3         Hay  be  obtained  &) 

M    Of  any  Chemist  or     3?/ 
^  %  ^Perfumer.      1$ r/A 


^ 


°«d  Stt°8 


Cook's  Selecl  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September.  i8oi.    For 
particulars  fee  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  *' Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  ioc.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
fl'-il  Market  Street,  Sao  Franrl-i n. 

JOHNSTONS 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  dull ;  made  of  steel  ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing  surface ;  handy,  durable, 
cheap;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
25  cents  to 

W.  BUNNELL,  333  Co 
mercial  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


rf/MlQ1t4L 


Extract  of 


BEEF 


The  best  and  most  economical  "Stork"  for 
Soups,  Eto. 

One.  pound  equals  forty-five  pound  ' 
orimelean  Beef. 


Send  fornur  book  of  receipts  Bbouinir  use 
(>f  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  In  Soups  and  Sa 
ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago, 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


June  i,  1891. 


TWO    POINTS    OF    VIEW. 

I. 

The  First-Born. 
Preston  found  his  wife  in  a  low,  armless  rocking- 
chair  before  the  grate-fire  of  her  bedroom.  Their 
baby  boy,  whose  first  weak  rail  against  the  miseries 
of  existence  had  been  heard  but  two  months  before, 
lay  flat  upon  his  back  in  her  lap.  He  was  swathed 
in  a  long  woolen  night-gown,  which  bulged  restlessly 
under  the  impatience  of  his  legs. 

The  mother  was  pinching  his  cheeks  and  smother- 
ing him  with  kisses.  This  caused  him  to  give  vent 
to  bubbling  gasps  of  delight  and  to  wave  his 
clenched  fists  convulsively.  When  she  saw  her  hus- 
band, she  lifted  the  baby,  supporting  his  body  with 
one  hand  and  his  uncertain  back  with  the  other. 
His  big  head,  fallen  forward,  rolled  from  side  to  side, 
while  his  bright  eyes  stared  at  his  father  fixedly  and 
without  the  smallest  gleam  of  intelligence.  Preston 
Ftniled  constrainedly,  and  put  one  forefinger  under 
the  rather  damp  chin. 

As  the  child  showed  that  he  disapproved  of  the 
change  of  position,  his  mother  put  him  in  her  lap 
again  and  began  the  interrupted  play.  Preston 
looked  down  upon  it  with  an  irritated  expression. 
When  the  nurse  came  in  with  a  small  tub,  partly 
filled  with  warm  water,  he  looked  about  awkwardly, 
as  though  he  were  out  of  place.  Then  he  sat  down  in 
a  deep,  leather  chair  by  the  window.  As  he  watched 
the  two  women  and  the  baby,  a  feeling  of  isolation 
and  sadness  grew  upon  him. 

When  the  nurse  had  put  the  bath  on  the  rug  near 
the  fire,  she  pushed  to  the  mother's  side  a  small 
table,  spread  with  the  articles  of  a  baby's  toilet. 
While  the  child  was  bathing,  the  mother  kept  up  a 
steady  flow  of  talk,  at  times  addressed  to  the  father, 
always  intended  for  the  son. 

She  took  off  the  long  woolen  gown.  Then  she 
lifted  the  child  and  laid  him  gently  in  the  bath.  At 
first  touch  of  the  water,  he  clutched  wildly  and 
twisted  his  face  into  a  crimson  tangle.  But  the 
warmth  and  the  safety  guaranteed  by  the  voice  and 
fingers  of  the  mother  reassured  him.  He  was  soon 
splashing  and  kicking  as  widely  as  the  narrowness  of 
his  bath  allowed. 

His  face  reddened  and  puckered  as  he  was  lifted 
to  the  blanket  on  his  mother's  lap,  but  the  softness 
of  the  fleecy  towel  consoled  him.  At  last  she  was 
done,  and  he  lay  straight  and  glowing.  His  eyes 
closed  languidly.  The  talk  of  the  mother  ceased. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room,  except  her  monoto- 
nous and  soothing  "  Sh-h-h  !  sh-h-h  !  "  as  she  rocked 
to  and  fro. 

The  husband's  eyes  turned  away  impatiently  as  he 
saw  the  look  in  her  face.  She  was  admiring,  with  a 
look  of  perfect  love,  the  beauty  of  the  smooth  round 
form  in  her  lap.  The  skin  of  the  child  was  soft  and 
delicate.  Waves  of  color,  first  pure  white,  then 
rosy  pink,  passed  across  it  from  head  to  feet. 

They  put  a  few  clothes  upon  him  so  quietly  that 
he  only  smiled,  and  did  not  awaken.  The  nurse 
left  the  room,  and  there  was  no  movement  or  sound 
but  the  occasional  slow  rock,  with  the  faint 
"Sh-h-h!"  which  accompanied  it.  The  mother 
looked  steadfastly  at  her  child.  The  husband 
watched  her  sadly. 

They  had  married  two  years  before.  As  both 
were  strong-willed  and  positive,  there  had  been 
much  dashing  in  the  first  twelve-month  of  their  life 
together,  Each  was  finding  out  the  real  character 
of  the  other,  so  different  in  many  ways  from  the 
character  each  had  admired  before  marriage.  But 
in  this  undeceiving  there  had  been  no  serious  disil- 
lusion, and  their  love  had  grown  stronger.  Through 
this  love  happiness  had  gradually  come. 

Just  as  they  were  entering  upon  this  unexpected 
happiness,  which  comes  in  married  life,  if  any  at  all, 
just  then  the  baby  was  born.  Preston  Jiad  looked 
forward  to  the  event  with  uneasiness  and  dissatisfac- 
tion. It  had  seemed  to  him  that  a  third  person 
would  be  an  interloper.  And  his  feeling  was  shared 
by  his  wife. 

But  *ith  the  birth  of  the  child  came  the  birth  of 
the  maternal  instinct.  Preston  found  himself  alone 
in  his  dissatisfaction.  He  realized  this  when  he  saw 
his  wife  afterward.  At  first  he  was  awed  by  the 
change  in  her  face,  by  the  mysterious  being  whose 
head  nestled  to  her  shoulder,  by  the  wonder  of  birth 
and  maternity.  Then,  as  the  meaning  of  it  for  him 
came  to  his  mind,  the  instant  thought  was  that  she 
was  more  lost  to  him  than  if  she  were  dead. 

A  few  days  before,  her  eyes  had  in  them  the 
sparkle  and  the  frequent  flash  of  passionate  love  for 
him.  Now  those  same  eyes  were  turned  to  him  with 
tenderness,  but  with  a  changed  tenderness  that 
pained  him  keenly. 

She  was  still  young.  She  was  still  beautiful. 
But  in  those  few  d^ys  the  quality  of  the  youth  and 
the  beauty  had  been  transformed.  Her  face  now 
shone  with  the  calmness  and  serenity  of  a  mother. 
And  the  sad  conviction  came  to  the  husband  that 
the  change  was  final. 

On  this  morning,  two  months  afterward,  as  she 
sat  in  the  low  chair,  in  health  and  strength  again,  he 
studied  the  change  more  carefully.  He  had  been 
trying  to  deceive  himself  during  these  two  months. 
He  felt  that  he  could  deceive  himself  no  longer. 

He  cared  for  her  as  before  ;  more,  perhaps,  since 
he  grasped  so  clearly  the  change  in  her.  But  she, 
sitting  there  with  her  child,  cared  for  him  in  a  new 
way.     The  child  was  first,  the  central  figure,  in  her 


life  henceforth.     She  loved  the  father  through  the 
child. 

In  the  days  of  their  courtship  he  had  fancied  that 
the  passing  years  would  not  touch  them.  When 
her  hair  would  be  gray  and  his  hair  would  be  scant 
they  would  cling  together  still,  excluding  everything 
and  every  one  else.  Now  all  this  was  thwarted, 
brought  to  naught  in  the  very  dawn  of  their  real 
happiness.  The  girl  wife  was  gone,  with  no  hope  of 
return. 

This  small  form  had  pushed  in  between.  These 
clenched  hands,  so  skillful,  so  helpless,  had  yet  bat- 
tered them  apart.  They  must  come,  each  to  the 
other,  anew,  and  through  the  child. 

He  seemed  to  himself  to  be  passed  away.  He 
felt  as  though  he  were  in  another  world,  looking 
across  a  wide  gulf  to  the  far  place  where  the  child 
lay  in  the  mother's  lap.  And  he  thought,  with  utter 
lack  of  hope,  that  he  was  straining  his  arms  and  his 
heart  in  vain. 

The  instinct  love,  which  showed  in  her  eyes  as  she 
looked  at  the  scarcely  featured  face,  filled  him  with 
bitterness.  "And  as  time  passes,"  he  thought, 
"  this  will  not  grow  less,  but  greater,  She  may  con- 
ceal it  when  she  finds  that  it  stabs  me.  But  her  real 
heart  will  be  barred  against  me.  She  will  care  for 
me,  but  she  will  plan  and  scheme  and  try  to  control 
me  for  his  sake — for  their  sake,  if  there  are  more." 

Then  he  thought  of  his  own  father  and  mother. 
How  intensely  his  mother  had  loved  him  !  How 
often  she  had  shielded  him  from  his  father  !  And 
he  wondered  how  his  father  had  felt  at  first.  "  He 
certainly  cared  for  me,  and  he  and  my  mother  lived 
happily,  contentedly,  loving  their  children  before 
themselves." 

And  he  saw  that  he,  too,  would  no  doubt  grow 
to  care  for  this  little  one  in  some  such  way  as  his 
wife  now  cared.  "  And  I  shall  be  content,"  he  said, 
to  himself,  "  as  my  father  was  content,  and  I  shall 
forget  the  happiness  that  might  have  been  in  the 
pleasure  and  pride  that  are.  But  I  shall  be  loser. 
For  I  have  lost  her  exclusive  love.  I  shall  have  only 
the  second  place  in  her  heart,  and  in  the  heart  of  her 
child.  For  he  will  love  her  first.  He  will  be  first 
hers  ;  mine  through  her  only." 

While  the  husband  was  searching  in  vain  for  con- 
solation, the  wife  also  was  thinking  of  the  change  in 
their  relations.  She  realized  as  fully  as  he  that 
there  had  been  a  change,  a  transfer  of  love.  And 
in  a  certain  way  she  felt  sorry  for  him.  But  she  had 
no  regret  for  the  happiness  they  both  thought  they 
should  regret  as  they  talk  it  over  beforehand. 

Indeed,  she  was  wondering  how  she  could  have 
been  so  blind  then.  For  this  new  love  was  so 
sweet  to  her,  so  self-absorbing  and  self-denying  ! 
How  strange,  how  wonderful,  how  satisfying  was 
the  new  love— the  love  for  this  small  being  which 
was  hers  through  the  miracle  of  birth,  through  suffer- 
ing to  be  remembered  only  with  gladness  ! 

She  realized  the  isolation  of  her  husband,  yet  she 
could  not  think  of  it.  She  was  so  absorbed  with  her 
son.  "  My  son  !  "  she  thought,  and  she  bent  to  kiss 
him  softly,  while  the  joy  of  maternal  possession  went 
through  her  like  a  strong,  joyful  wine.  Her  thoughts 
leaped  along  the  years,  picturing  him  as  he  would 
be  when  he  could  walk  and  talk,  when  he  should  be 
a  school-boy,  a  youth,  "a  great  man,  of  whom  she 
was  so  proud,  who  loved  her  so. 

The  look  that  came  into  her  face  with  these 
thoughts  cut  her  husband  to  the  quick.  He  arose 
and  stood  looking  bitterly  out  of  the  window. 

"  She  is  no  longer  a  wife.  She  is  a  mother  !  "  he 
said.—  David  G.  Phillips  in  Harpers  Weekly. 


II. 

The  Baby  in  the  Case. 

Scene  I. — Mrs.  Baybee's  boudoir. 

Mrs,  Nouveau-Marie —  Well,  Edith,  I  can't  un- 
derstand why  you  make  such  a  time  over  your  baby. 
She's  very  cunning,  of  course,  and  pretty,  too  ;  but 
they're  all  pretty,  more  or  less.  I  don't  think  I  could 
tell  yours  from  Alice  Small's,  anyhow. 

Mrs.  Baybee — Well,  Nannie,  you  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself  to  speak  like  that.  It  just 
shows  what  a  cold,  unappreciative  nature  you  have. 
My  baby  is  as  different  from  Alice's  as  any  baby 
can  possibly  be,  and  fifty  times  as  bright  and  pretty. 
Dear  little  soul,  I  haven't  seen  her  for  two  hours. 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie  (not  without  a  tone  of  sar- 
casm)—Oh,  poor  Edith  ! 

Mrs.  Baybee  (oblivious)— Yes  ;  isn't  it  a  shame? 
But  listen — here  she  comes  now.  Bring  her  in, 
Kate.  Oh,  you  dear,  tweet  'ittle  tottie  I  Come  to 
muzzer.  Kiss  her,  Nannie.  Did  you  ever  see  such 
a  ducky  ?  Oh,  she  was  a  lovy  dovy  !  Muzzer's 
own 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Now,  Edith,  do  -stop,  and 
be  a  sensible  woman.  Love  that  baby  of  yours  as 
much  as  you  like,  but  don't  talk  baby-talk.  That  is 
one  thing  I  can  not  stand.  She  is  a  nice  child,  and 
I  will  kiss  her  if  you  wish  me  to. 

Mrs.  Baybee— You'd  talk  that  way,  yourself,  if  you 
were  blessed  with  one.  See  if  you  wouldn't.  Regie 
does  laugh  at  me  about  it  ;  but  it  is  simply  impossi- 
ble to  stop  it.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  if  I  could.  Dear 
dovy  baby 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie— We\\,  it's  utter  nonsense, 
and  1  thought  you  a  girl  of  more  determination  and 
common  sense.  You  won't  be  able  to  say  two  words 
straight,  by-and  bye. 

Scene  II.~One  year  later.    Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie's  boudoir. 
Mr.  Nouveau-Marie— Wow ,    dear  ;    it   is   under- 


stood that  I  am  to  ask  Tom  Batchelor  to  dinner,  to- 
morrow evening  ? 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Yes  ;  I  suppose  so. 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie — Well ;  I  won't  if  you  don't 
want  me  to. 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Oh,  yes;  1  do!  Only 
company  always  keeps  me  away  from  the  baby 
rather  a  long  time,  you  know 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie — But  only  one  man,  my  dear, 
won't  make  dinner  last  so  very  much  longer  ;  and, 
besides,  baby  will  be  asleep  by  that  time 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Yes  ;  she  may  be,  Jack,  of 
course. 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie  (brightening) — Stay  with  her 
all  the  afternoon — then  you  won't  mind  it  so  much 
by  dinner-time.     It's  a  go,  then,  that  I  ask  him? 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie— -Yes,  yes  ;  ask  him. 

Scene  III.— Mr.  and   Mrs.   Nouveau-Marie  and  Mr.  Tom 

Batchelor  dining  together. 

Mrs.   Nouveau-Marie  (after  spending  the  entire 

afternoon   amusing   and   talking  with  her  baby) — 

What  did  you  say,  Jack?    Tell  me — now  tell  me, 

Jack  ;  what  did  you? — What  did  'ou 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie  (looking  up  with  some  sur- 
prise)— I  only  remarked  to  Tom,  my  dear,  that  I 
think  it  will  freeze  to-night, 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie  (in  distress)— Oh,  do  you 
really  think  so  ?  It  will  make  it  so  cold  for  the 
baby.  Poor  dear  'ittle  totty,  in  all  this  cold,  cold, 
cold  weather ! 

Mr.  Batchelor — The  baby  to  be  sure  !  I  forgot 
all  about  him — or  her,  which  is  it? 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Her,  of  course,  Tom. 
How  could  you  ask  such  a  question  ?  Dear  "tweet 
'ittle  sing.  She  is  just  the  dearest  ducky  in  the 
world,  and  so  bright  and  cunning  ! 

Mr.  Batchelor — Of  course,  of  course  1 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Well,  she  is!  I  wonder  if 
she  is  asleep — sleep— sleepy — now.  I  hope  so  ; 
baby  love,  muzzer  hopes  so 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie  (trying  to  change  the  sub- 
ject)— Have  some  salad,  Tom  ? 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — Yes  ;  Tom.  Have  some 
salad — have  some — have  some — have  some  salad. 
There  I  knew  you  would.  Yes,  I  did — I  did — I 
did (Her  voice  rising  gradually.) 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie  (looking  somewhat  troubled) 
— Now,  I'm  afraid  you  have  been  too  much  with  that 
baby  to-day,  and  that  you  are  rather  tired. 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie  —  Oh,  no,  I  haven't.  I 
couldn't  be  too  much  with  baby.  But  I  have  been 
talking  and  talking  with  her  all  the  afternoon.  Yes; 
all  the  afternoon — all — oh,  Jack  !  She  is  such  a  lovy 
dovy  ! 

Mr.  Batchelor — Well,  Nannie,  I  thought  you  were 
too  sensible  a  woman  to  talk  baby-talk  ;  really,  I 
did.  You  see  the  result — you  can't  even  talk  to 
us 

Mrs.  Nouveau-Marie — It  is  simply  impossible  to 
help  it,  Tom.  You  couldn't  help  it  if  you  had  a 
baby.  I  am  sure  you  couldn't.  And  it  is  so  sweet 
to  talk  with  them — so  sweet — so  sweet — so  sweet — 
oh,  Jack  !  I  hear  her  crying.  You  help  the  ice- 
cream— give  Tom  some  cream,  Jack — some  cream 

for  Tom — yes,  for  Tom — dear  Tom — yes — yes 

{Rising  and  going  toward  the  door.)  I'm  coming, 
'ittle  baby — I'm  coming  to  my  lovy  dovy — muzzer's 
coming—  coming  —  coming  —  baby  —  lovy — com — 
ing (Disappears,  and  is  heard  going  upstairs.) 

Mr.  Batchelor — Well,  Jack,  old  fellow,  how  are 
you? 

Mr.  Nouveau-Marie — That's  all  right,  Tom.  It 
doesn't  last  long,  and  babies  are — well,  they're  verv 
nice,  you  know — that  is,  one  is. — Puck. 


DCXX.  —  Bill  of    Fare    for  Six   Persons,  Sunday, 
May  31,  1891. 

Gombo  Filet. 
Fillet  of  Sole.     Tartar  Sauce.     Marble  Potatoes. 
Meat  Souffle. 
Green  Peas,     Cauliflower. 
Roast  Chickens. 
French  Artichoke  Salad. 
Raspberries.     Whipped  Cream.     Angel  Cake. 
Meat  Souffle. — Make  a  smooth  white  sauce  with  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  butter,  one  heaping  table-spoonful  of  Hour, 
and  two-thirds  cup  of  milk.     Season  with  chopped  parsley 
and  onion-juice  ;  while  hot,  add  the  beaten  yolks  of  two  eggs 
and  one  cup  of  chopped  meat  or  poultry,  and   boil  one  min- 
ute.    When  cool,  stir  in  the  well-beaten  whites  of  the  eggs. 
Bake  in  a  buttered  dish  twenty  minutes  and  serve  immedi- 
ately.    It  may  be  served  with  mushroom-sauce. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand. 


OUR    IMPRINT 

SHOULD   BE   ON   THE    ENVELOPES  OK 

WEDDINGJNVITATIONS 

PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCI     SCO. 


A  Feast  of 
Good  Things. 

One  Ponnd  of  Cleveland's  Baking  Powdei 
will  make  everything  in  the  following  list : 


20  tea  biscuit, 
1  chocolate  cake, 

20  batter  cakes, 
1  orange  cake, 
1  ice-cream  cake, 

30  cookies, 
1  coffee  cake, 
Icocoanntcake, 


15  e«g  rolls, 

1  Boston  pudding, 

1  chicken  pie,  or 
Yankee  potpie, 

1  spice  cake, 

1  Dutch  applepudding, 
12  corn  muftme, 

6  baked  apple 


1  loaf  ginger  bread,  dumplings, 

1  Minnehaha  cake,  1  figcake, 

1  apple  pudding,  1  roll  jelly  cake, 

5  snowballs,  20  Scotch  scones, 
1  cottage  pudding,  1  pound  cake, 

12  apple  fritters,  J5  waffles, 

6  crumpets,  1  lemon  cream  cake, 
1  suet  puddinp,  and 

12  English  muffins,  12  crullers. 
1  strawberry  shortcake, 

Ask  your  grocer  for 
The  Cleveland  Cook  Book,  (free),  containing 
over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  not  have  it, 
send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  Z 
copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

Cleveland's  g3£ 

Most  economical  and  absolutely  the  besU 

THE  JOHN  T.  CPTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents 


Opens 

June  3d 


HOTEL  LARKSPUR 


Situated  in  Larkspur,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
Marin  County,  12V,  miles  from  San  Francisco,  on 
the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R. 

SUPERB  CLIMATE.  NO  FOGS. 

7  trains  d;  ily  during  week  days. 
10      "         "         "        Sundays. 

Service,  Table,  and  Appointments  not  excelled. 
Rooms  for  the  season  may  now  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing 

Geo.  M.  Hepburn,  Manager, 

HOTEL  LARKSPUR, 

Larkspur,  via  Sausalito, 

California. 
San  Francisco  Office: 

0  BEALE  STREET. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa> 
cility  for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements.! 
Kates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cat 


WOOD  CARPET. 

We  are  sole  Coast  Agents  for  largest  factory  in  the  United 
States,  and  carry  the  only  stock  on  the  Coast  of  Parqui 
Floors  and  Fancy  Inlaid  Borders.     Our  specialty  is  fine 


FRETWORK 


Made  to  order  for  any  space.  We  will  make  designs  of  | 
Mantels  or  Sideboards,  and  suggest  alterations  of  fine  resi-r 
dences,  furnishing  designs  and  estimates. 


REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,   S.  F. 


FINE    DIAMONDS  ! 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

;i   Montgomery   Street,    under   Masouic    Temple. 


June  i,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


The  Reis  Dinner-Party. 

A  delightful  dinner-party  was  given  by   Mr.  and 

Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  recently  at  their  residence, 

699  Polk  Street.     Much  taste  was  displayed  in  the 

Si    floral  decoration  of  the  dining-room  where  beautiful 

blossoms  and  delicate  foliage  were  arranged  in  ar- 

'    ustic  groups.     The  menu  was  a  bountous  one,  and 

ts    discussion   was   followed    by   conversation   and 

nusical  selections  in   the   parlors.     Those   present 

#ere  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   John   O'Neil   Reis,  Mr.  and   Mrs.  Walter 

( tfcGavin,  Miss   Brooks,   Miss    Lucy  Erooks,  Miss   Flora 

^  fjow,  Mr,  Fred  W.  Sharon,  Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands,  Mr. 

(James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.   Allan  St.   J.  Bowie,  and  Mr.  Henry 

■James. 

The  Sherwood  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  gave  a  "  Cape 
(Ann"   dinner  last  Tuesday  evening  in  the  dining- 

^  100m  at  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  in  Sausalito,  and  it 
was  a  most  enjoyable  affair.  The  table  was  beauti- 
fotty  decorated,  the  menu  was  a  delicious  one,  and 
|bs  evening  was  made  thoroughly  delightful.  After 
he  walnuts  and  wine,  there  were  a  few  dances  that 

cy  Brought  the  affair  to  an  end.  Those  present  were  : 
I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
.,.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
ohn  E.  de  Ruyter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Mathicu,  Mr.  and 
-Irs.   W.    B.   Hamilton,    Miss    LiUie   Wagner,    Miss   Rosie 

■'■-     flock.  Miss  Mabel  Gros,  Miss   Mabel   Love,  Mr.  Heilman, 

-;*  <Ir.  Rudolph  Herald,  Jr.,  Mr.  Werner  Stauf,  and  Mr. 
•jnanuel  McCormick. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  recently  gave 
n  elaborate  lunch-party  at  Palo  Alto  in  honor  of 
ion.  Robert  P.  Porter,  Superintendent  of  the  United 
Itates  Census.  The  others  present  were  Mrs.  R.  P. 
'orter,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Plummer,  Miss  Plum- 
ler,  Miss  Alice  Plummer,  Colonel  Paine,  Dr. 
Iharles  W.  Sanders,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
lash. 

A  fete  champetre  will  be  given  by  Mrs.  Sidney 
ashing  on  Monday,  June  ist,  at  her  beautiful 
ome  in  San  Rafael  in  aid  of  the  Hahnemann  Hos- 
ital  Aid  Association. 

Miss  Bessie  Bugbee,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Dhn  S.  Bugbee,  of  this  city,  was  married  in  Sitka, 
Jaska,  on  May  12th,  to  Mr.  Louis  H.  Tarpley, 
>rmerly  of  Salem,  Or.,  but  now  United  States  Com- 
lissioner  at  Unalaska.  Judge  Bugbee  has  been  re- 
ding in  Sitka  for  about  a  year,  acting  as  United 
tales  Judge  for  the  Alaskan  district. 

Miss  Rose  Donohoe,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
lenis  Donohoe,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Montagu 
[ankins  next  Tuesday  afternoon  in  St.  Paul's 
irch,  San  Rafael. 

[he  fHe  champetre,  given  at  Sutro  Heights  on 
krday,  May  23d,  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Fran- 
no  Polyclinic,  was  an  unqualified  success  in  every 
ay.     It  drew  more  than  eight  thousand  people  to 

e  attractively  arranged  grounds,  and  they  were  well 

itertained.     The  managers  of  the  Polyclinic  desire 

thank  the  many  volunteers  who  so  generously 

ded  them  in  their  efforts. 


1 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
id  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
in  Franciscans : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  left  for 
2  Yosemite  Valley  on  May  24th. 

Mrs.  George  W.  Durbrow  will  pass  the  summer  at  Los 
lgeles  and  Santa  Monica. 

M  r.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Sherwood  departed  on  Friday  to  visit 
e  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Gertrude  Champion  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
ate!  del  Coronado,  and  in  a  few  days  will  leave  for  Europe  in 
npany  with  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
n  are  enjoying  an  outing  at  "Arcadia,"  their  country  villa 
'ar  Mt.  St.  Helena. 

Miss  Nellie  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  her 
■it  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Harvey  Jardine,  nee  Bucknall,  are  pay- 
J  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroder  at  their  villa  near 

™    >d  City. 

George  J.  Bucknall  has  returned  from  a  pleasant 
*  lends  in  San  Jose\ 
.  Frank  Whittier  and   Miss  Mattie  Whktier  will  go 

(he  Yosemite  Valley  on  June  ist. 

•Mr^,  A.    McCollum  and   Miss  Jennie   Blair  are   now  in 

oia  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Richard  Ivers,  Miss  Ailene  Ivers,  Mrs,  James  Irvine, 

'.  Cal.   Byrne,   and    Mr.   James   W.    Byrne   are   now  in 

•gland  and  will  remain  in  London  during  the  season. 

Br.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 

ted  Tubbs  are  ejected  daily  from  the  East. 

Jr.  and  Mrs.  Charming  H.  Cook  have  gone  to  housekeep- 

at  1826  Howard  Street,  and  will  receive  on  the  first  and 

'd  Wednesday  of  each  month. 

rtrs.  E.  B.  Fair  and  Miss  Edith  Fair,  of  Boston,  who  are 

■ling  the  coast,  are  now  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

dr.  Robert  A.  Irving  will  leave  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on 

ie  ist  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  in  San  Rafael. 

•lajor  and   Mrs.  W.   J.   McClung  are  passing  the  sum- 

r  in  Blyihedale. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W.  W.   Cryan  go   East  to-day  en 

te  for  Europe,  where  they  will  remain  several  months. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  George  W.   McNear,   Jr.,  nie  Tucker,  re- 

led  from  Europe  last  Tuesday.    They  have  been  traveling 

"e  their  wedding  last  new-year's  eve. 

Ir.  J.  B.  Hag^in  is  at  Santa   Barbara  with  his  wife  and 

(lrs.  Sidney  M.  Smith  and   the  Misses  Ethel  and   Helen 
*     '  ih  are  passing  a  few  weeks  in  the  Salinas  Valley, 
I        Irs.  Lcda  Ellis  has  gone  East  to  spend  her  vacation,  as 

1  guest  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.   John   Rochester,  of  Rochester. 

■'   will  read  before  the  Browning  Club  of  that  city. 
Irs.  Morris  Newton  is  paying  a  visit  to  her  sister  in  Santa 


]  liss  Clara  Sutro  has  returned  from 
a  at  San  Carlos. 


l  visit  to  Mrs.  N.  J. 


r.  and  Mrs.   C.  B.   Brigham   are   occupying   their  villa 

-ake  Tahoe. 
I  r.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean  are  settled 
1  an  Rafael  for  the  season. 

^  ir.  and  Mrs.   John   P.    Young   have  been   visiting   the 
1  etnite  Valley  during  the  past  week, 

r.    and    Mrs.    William   J.    Younger  and    Miss    Maud 
'  nger  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  about  the  latter  part 

'ine. 

r.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  have  left  to  pass  a  week 

ie  Yosemite  Valley. 

rs.  Frank  Whitcomb,  ne'e  Miller,   returned   from   Ray- 

d  last  Monday  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  her  brother.     She 


will  remain  here  visiting  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller,  until 
June  8th,  when  she  will  return  to  New  York. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M. 
Spencer,  of  San  Jose,  will  leave  in  June  to  make  a  trip  to 
Alaska. 

Colonel  George  E.  Gray  has  been  in  the  Yosemite  Valley 
during  the  past  week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  have  returned  to  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado  after  a  visit  to  Kedondo  Beach. 

Mrs,  A.  M.  Easton  and  Mrs.  Mary  Crocker  are  visiting 
the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  will  soon  occupy  their  new 
residence  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  will  pass  the  sum- 
mer at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Mrs.  V.  L.  Whitney  and  Miss  Grace  Whitney  will  spend 
the  month  of  June  at  Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Miss  Spreckels  have 
gone  to  Europe,  and  will  be  away  six  months. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Ciocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B. 
Crockett,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  T.  Scott  paid  a  visit  to  the  Lick  Observatory  on  May 
22d. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sanders  Reed  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to 
make  a  lour  of  Europe,  and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  RitUe  arc  now  in  San  Rafael. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  Philip  Smith  at  "  Sunshine  Villa,"  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  will 
go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  June  15th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  occupy  their  residence 
"  Meadowlands,"  near  San  Rafael,  on  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin  will  pass  June  and  July  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  have  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to 
remain  there  during  June. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  B.  Mizner  will  pass  the  summer  in 
Auburn. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  will  leave  for  New  York  on  Sun- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Eeth  Sperry 
will  pass  the  month  of  June  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erastus  Coming,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  are  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  E.  Carroll,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford, 
and  the  Misses  Rutherford  will  pass  the  next  four  weeks  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Hitchcock  is  visiting  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  visited  Vina  and  Sacra- 
mento early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Haviland  are  making  a  prolonged 
visit  to  San  Jose. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  Markham  will  leave  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley  on  May  30th. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Baker  and  the  Misses  Baker,  of 
San  Jose,  will  occupy  their  cottage  in  Pacific  Grove  during 
July  and  August. 

Mine.  E.  Crabbe  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Jeanne  Crabbe, 
who  are  now  in  San  Rafael,  will  leave  next  Tuesday  on  a 
trip  to  Japan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marks  and  Miss  Eva  Castle  have  re- 
turned from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D.  Fennimore  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
W.  Davis  will  leave  on  June  ist  to  pass  the  summer  at  the 
■White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  will  leave  on  June  ist  to 
pass  the  summer  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  and  Miss  Rideout  have  ar- 
rived in  New  York,  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  and  Miss  Minnie  Weill 
are  occupying  their  cottage  in  Oakland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Merritt,  nee  Sedgwick,  of  Oak- 
land, are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  are  located  in  San  Rafael 
for  the  season. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  are  entertaining  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  at  their  residence  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Zeile  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
W.  Hopkins  at  their  Menlo  Park  villa. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden"  will  leave  soon  to  visit  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  G.  McBean  and  Miss  McBean  will 
be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  June. 

Dr.  Charles  Meigs  Wilson,  a  prominent  physician  of  Phil- 
adelphia, is  visiting  Dr.  John  F.  Foulkes,  of  this  city. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

General  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant-Colonel  O.  D. 
Greene,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Major  James  H.  Lord,  L".  S.  A,, 
have  been  enjoying  a  week  of  fishing  along  the  creeks  at  the 
northern  terminus  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railway. 

Mrs.  Wood  and  Mrs.  Dean,  of  the  Presidio,  have  gone  to 
the  Yosemite  Valley,  accompanied  by  Miss  Lottie  Clarke. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  George  H.  Burton,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone 
to  Reno  to  inspect  the  State  University  there. 

Lieutenant  James  Nolan,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
gone  with  his  troop  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Lieutenant  L.  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  A  ,  has  been  appointed 
aide-de-camp  to  General  Ruger,  U.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  C.  Manast  Perkins  has  gone  to  Suisun  to  reside,  as 
her  husband,  Lieutenant  Perkins,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  been 
ordered  to  the  steamer  Marion. 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  to  Mare 
Island  last  Monday  after  a  short  visit  here. 

Lieutenant  N.  P.  Phister,  U.  S.  A.,  who  has  been  at  Fort 
Bid  well  for  about  eight  months,  has  returned  to  Angel  Island, 
and  with  his  family,  will  soon  leave  for  the  East, 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N„and  Miss  K. 
Campbell  Griffith  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Lieutenant  Charles  L.  Potter,  Engineer  Corps,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  ordered  here  from  Montgomery',  Ala.,  tc  report  to 
Colonel  George  H.  Mendell    U.  S.  A.,  for  duty. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Miss  Lake's  School. 


A  fashionable  audience,  of  at  least  five  hundred 
people,  was  assembled  in  the  class-rooms  at  Miss 
Lake's  school,  1534  Sutter  Street,  last  Wednesday 
evening  to  witness  the  commencement  exercises. 
The  spacious  rooms  were  bright  with  light,  the  walls 
were  artistically  adorned  with  orange-hued  draper- 
ies and  clambering  vines,  while  above  the  stage  ap- 
peared the  class  motto,  "Nulla  Die  Sine  Linea," 
wrought  of  fragrant  bloom.  It  was  soon  after  eight 
o'clock  when  the  exercises  were  commenced,  and 
the  large  audience  was  delightfully  entertained  with 
the  following  programme  : 

Chorus,  "When  Life  is  Brightest,"  Pinsuti,  class;  essay. 
'"  Crystallized  Wisdom,"  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer ;  essay, 
"The  Man  Without  a  Country."  Miss  Clara  Joseph  ;  piano 
solo,  valse,  Mosk^wski.  Mivs  Carrie  Jacobs  ;  essay,  "  Deeds 
that  Live,"  M  tss  Mary  F.  Dudley  ;  essay,  "  Les  Trouveres," 
Miss  Marie  liaird  ;  string  quartet.  "  Petite  Syrnphonie," 
Morel,  Misses  Baxter,  Huffman.  Van  Wyck.  Woodbury : 
recitation,  "The  Soldier's  Joy.'  Miss  1  •corgin  Handy  ;  piano 
solo.  Barcarolle.  Rubinstein,  Miss  Mary  ir'.  Dudley;  e^say, 
"The  Elements  of  Success."  Miss  Carrie  Jacobs;  essay, 
"The  Keynote  of  Wordsworth's  Poetry."  Miss  Eleanor  Gross; 
studies,  (a.)  "  Danceof  the  Muses,"  fa)  "  Diana  and  Acteon," 
(c)"  Refused  Absolution," (d)  "  Meditation,"^  "Surprise," 
(/)  "Cupid  and  Psyche,"  (g)  "Apollo  and  Daphne," (A) 
"Entreaty  of  a  Maiden,"  ft)  "He  Loves  Me  Not,"  (j) 
"  Niobe  and  Child,"  (k)  "  Remorse,"  M isses Cornwell,  Lake- 
nan,  and  Smith  ;  duet,  piano  and  violin,  second  concerto, 
Dancla.  Misses  Winters  and  Woodbury  :  essay,  "  Noblesse 
Oblige,"  Miss  l-aura  Gashwiler ;  piano  solo,  (a)  song,  Grieg, 
(b)  valse,  Chopin,  Miss  Elise  Braunschweiger ;  vocal  duet, 
"  Sull  Aria,  Miss  Lakenan  ;  recitation,  "Romance  of  a 
Year,"  Miss  Blanche  Comwell ;  piano  solo,  "Caprice  Es- 
pagnole,"  Moskowski,  Miss  Transito  Sol;  essay,  "Absurdi- 
ties of  Fashion."  Miss  Belle  Hall ;  vocal  solo,  "  My  Heart 
is  Like  a  Singing  Bird,"  Miss  Mary  K.  Dudley  ;  valedictory-. 


"Nulla  Dies  Sine  Linea,"  Miss  Rose  Steinhart;  address, 
Hon.  T.  B.  McFarland  ;  presentation  of  diplomas. 

The  efforts  of  all  of  the  participants  well  merited 
the  liberal  applause  bestowed.  Special  mention  is 
due  to  the  Del  Sarte  studies,  which  were  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  and  the  essay 
in  French  by  Miss  Marie  Baird.  In  order  to  shorten 
the  programme,  several  of  the  young  ladies  were  ex- 
cused from  reading  their  essays.  The  entertainment 
was  most  successful  and  pleasing,  and  afforded  a 
couple  of  hours  of  enjoyment  for  the  auditors.  The 
class  of  '91  comprises  : 

Miss  Mary  Frances  Dudley,  Miss  Laura  Gashwiler,  Miss 
Eleanor  Belle  Gross,  Miss  Belle  Hall,  Miss  Carrie  Jacobs, 
Miss  Clara  Joseph,  Miss  Helen  Schweitzer,  Miss  Rose  Stein- 
hart, and  Miss  Marie  Baird. 


The  Auld  Concert. 

Miss  Gertrude  Auld's  farewell  benefit  concert  took 
place  last  Monday  evening  in  Irving  Hall.  The 
beneficiary  was  greeted  by  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience,  for  Miss  Auld's  voice  has  won  many 
friends  for  her,  and  they  were  anxious  to  take  this 
last  opportunity  to  hear  her  before  she  goes  to 
pursue  her  musical  studies  in  Europe.  She  sang 
the  aria  from  "The  Magic  Flute,"  with  cadenza 
written  especially  for  her  by  Mr.  Pasmore,  and 
"The  Nightingale,"  by  Masse,  in  her  usual  accom- 
plished manner,  both  numbers  being  well  fitted  to 
show  the  purity,  sweetness,  and  flexibility  of  her 
voice.  Owing  to  the  illness  of  Mr.  Landsberger, 
his  place  in  the  programme  as  violinist  was  taken  by 
Mr.  Hother  Wismer.  The  programme  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Part  song,  "The  Wood  Brierling,"  H.  B.  Pasmore,  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore ;  aria,  "  Gia  dTn- 
femo"from  "The  Magic  Flute"  (with  cadenza  especially 
written  for  Miss  Auld  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Pasmore),  Miss  Gertrude 
Auld  ;  piano  solo,  impromptu,  Chopin,  Miss  Katherine  R. 
Heyman ;  aria  from  "  Galatea,"  Masse,  Mme.  Christin  de  la 
Mothe  ;  song,  "  An  Evening  Song,"  Blumenlhal,  Mr.  Alfred 
Wilkie;  piano  solo,  "  Rhapsodie  Hongroise  XL,"  Liszt, 
Miss  Katherine  R.  Heyman ;  songs,  (a)  "  Through  the 
Night,"  (6)  "A  Bridal  March,"  H.  B.  Pasmore,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Pasmore;  song,  "The  Nightingale,"  Masse,  Miss  Gertrude 
Auld;  part  song,  "Morning  Wanderings,"  Durrier,  chorus 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  E.  Pasmore. 


The  Cheney  Recital. 
In  the  rooms  of  the  Century  Club,  on  Sutter  Street, 
a  piano  recital  was  given  by  the  pupils  of  Mrs.  John 
Vance  Cheney  on  Saturday  evening,  May  23d. 
Fully  four  hundred  guests  were  present  and  they 
were  charmingly  entertained  by  selections  from  the 
compositions  of  Liszt,  Raff,  Schumann,  and  others. 
Those  who  participated  in  the  programme  were  Miss 
Cameron,  Miss  Newman,  Miss  Cosgrave,  Miss 
Gross,  Miss  Moulton,  Miss  G.  Harrison,  and  Miss 
Clement.  In  addition  to  the  instrumental  numbers 
there  were  several  vocal  selections  by  Mr.  William 
Wood,  Mr.  W.  E.  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Harry  Melvin 
that  met  with  merited  appreciation.  After  the  con- 
cert Mis.  Cheney  entertained  about  fifty  of  her 
friends  at  her  residence,  900  O'Farrell  Street. 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  San  Francisco  gave 
its  fourth  concert  of  the  twelfth  season  last  Tuesday 
evening.  The  society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Gertrude 
Auld,  Miss  Katherine  Heyman,  and  Professor  G. 
Sauvlet  in  presenting  the  following  interesting  pro- 
gramme : 

Overture,  "  William  Tell,"  Rossini ;  "  Bel  Raggio," 
("Semiramide"),  Rossini,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld  ;  concerto  for 
piano,  D  minor,  Mendelssohn,  (/)  allegro  appasionato,  (2) 
adagio,  (3)  finale  (presto  scherzando).  Professor  G.  Sauvlet; 
suite  (from  the  music  of  Ibsen's  "Peer  Gynt"),  Grieg,  (1) 
allegro  pastorale,  "  Le  matin,"  (2)  andante  doloroso  "La 
mort  d'Else,"  (3)  tempo  di  mazurka,  "  La  danse  d'Anhza," 
(4)  alia  marcia,  "  dans  la  halle  du  rio  de  montagne  "  ;  sym- 
phony (unfinished),  B  minor,  Schubert,  (/)  allegro  moderato, 
(?)  andante  con  moto  ;  "  Che  Gioja  "  (by  request),  Maltei, 
Miss  Gertrude  Auld  ;  poesie  musicale,  G.  Sauvlet,  conducted 
by  the  composer. 

The  annual  recital  of  Miss  Klein's  piano  pupils 
was  held  on  Saturday,  May  23d,  at  the  south-west 
corner  of  Clay  and  Laguna  Streets.  Classical  selec- 
tions were  most  creditably  rendered  by  the  Misses 
Wilson,  Crocker.  Hopkins,  Gwin,  and  Bower. 


The  students  of  the  San  Francisco  Grand  Con- 
servatory of  Music  gave  a  recital  on  Friday  after- 
noon, May  22d,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  S. 
Bocelli.  The  hall  was  filled  with  guests  and  an  ex- 
cellent programme  was  prt'senled. 


The  Aged 

Who  need  help  in 
their  many  innrmi- 
ties,  especially  those 
afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism, find  great  re- 
lief in 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

"  One  vear  ago  I  was 
taken  ill  with  inflam- 
matory rheumatism, 
being  confined  tn  my  house  six  months.  I 
came  out  of  the  sickness  very  much  debili- 
tated, with  no  appetite,  and  my  system  dis- 
ordered in  every  way.  I  commenced  using 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  "and  began  to  improve 
at  once,  gaining  in  strength  and  soon  recov- 
ering my  usual  health.  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  praise  of  this  well-known  medicine." 
—  Mrs.  L.  A.Stark,  Nashua,  N.  H. 
Ask  your  druggist  for 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI ;  6ix,  S5.    "Worth  85  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BAKTOST  &  GTJESTTER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olixe  Oil 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest   grade 
of   Champagne 

without     sweet- 
ness. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 

FOR    SALE    AT    WILLIAM    DOXEY'S. 


317-319  KEABNT  8T.,   bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Oar  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  anthorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frhh.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
I  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  nnd  Marin* 
I  Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 

Hotel   del    Monte 

MONTKKKV.   CAL. 
imeriea's  Famous  Summer  aftd  Winter  Resort. 
"Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  b^ncr>, 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flower* ." 

"The  Queen  of  American    Watering  Places"  and  "The   most  elesrant 

Seaside   Establishment  in   the   World. 

OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 

For  further  information,  address 


1  By  the  Day,  83. OO  and  upwards. 

■   Parlors,  from  81  .00  to  92.50  per  day  extra. 


Terms 

for 
Board.  ',  Children  in  Children's  Dining-room,  82  per  day.      GEO.  SCHONKWALD,  Han  A 
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THE 


ARGON  A  UT. 


Junk   i,   18 


REDUCTION  SALE! 

Carpets, 

Furniture, 

Upholstery 


On  account  of  extensive  altera- 
tions and  rearrangement  of  de- 
partments to  be  made  in  our  stores 
and  warehouse,  making'  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  of  stock  necessary, 
we  offer 

FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JUNE  15th, 

SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS! 

On  certain  goods  in  all  depart- 
ments, which  will  be  shown  marked 
on  each  article. 

All  Prices  in  Plain  Figures. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


641  to  647  MARKET  ST. 


)|(  National  Prize  of 

1 1 6,600  fr.  it    If 

SIX  COLD      4&0^  1 


I 


MEDALS 

at 
Vienna,       ^^ 


PLAYS 


Dialogues,  Tableanr,  Speakers,  for 
Schooi.Club  &  Parlor.  Best  out.  Cata- 
logue free.  T.  3.  DENiaoN.Chlcaeo  ML 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

I!ryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
S450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Goldeii  Gate  Ave. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATKO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 
Rhv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Bay  School  for  Young  Ladles 
and  Children, 

3127    JACKSON    STREET. 
Thorough  instruction  in  English.     Modem   Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 

Next  term  bezins  January  5,  1891. 


a    DRINK 


Scoesss 

«l    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


"READING    A    POEM." 
A  Lost  Tale  by  Thackeray. 

Thanks  to  the  remarkable  memory  and  the  kind- 
ness of  a  friend,  who  prefers  not  lo  be  named  (says 
a  writer  in  the  Athentzum),  I  have  been  able  to  res- 
cue from  oblivion  a  characteristic  sketch  by  this  great 
master  of  the  art  of  fiction.  This  sketch  I  propose  to 
communicate  to  the  "  Sette  of  Odd  Volumes"  at 
their  next  meeting,  on  the  first  of  May,  and  to  issue 
as  one  of  their  privately  printed  ofmscula. 

The  story  of  its  buried  existence  for  fifty  years  and 
of  its  ultimate  resuscitation  seems  well-nigh  incred- 
ible. "  Reading  a  Poem  "  began  its  appearance  in 
the  pages  of  the  Britannia  on  the  first  of  May, 
1841,  exactly  half  a  century  ago,  under  the  title  of 
"  Loose  Sketches,"  which  was  probably  intended  to 
apply  to  a  series  of  similar  tales.  A  copy  of  the 
Britannia  is  to  be  found  in  the  British  Museum,  and 
from  that  copy  the  text  is  taken.  The  Britannia 
was  a  weekly  paper,  and  has  long  since  ceased  to 
appear.  It  may  well  be  that  no  other  copy  is  now 
in  existence.  It  is  certain  not  only  that  this  sketch 
has  never  been  reprinted,  but  that  its  original  ap- 
pearance has  never  been  recorded,  though  it  was 
specifically  stated  to  be  by  "Mr.  Michael  Angelo 
Titmarsh."  Having  regard  to  this,  to  the  character- 
istic style  and  subject,  with  the  familiar  references  to 
"Sir  Edward"  and  Dickens,  and  the  reappearance 
of  the  ever-welcome  Yellowplush,  and  to  Thack- 
eray's rising  popularity  at  that  time,  when  "The 
Paris  Sketch  -  Book "  and  "Comic  Tales  and 
Sketches"  had  both  appeared  in  volume-form,  it 
seems  inexplicable  that  the  sketch  should  have  been 
so  completely  lost  sight  of.  So  it  is,  however,  and 
it  is  the  belief  that  all  lovers  and  students  of  Thack- 
eray's work  will  be  interested  in  this  trouvaille  that 
now  induces  me  to  make  it  known. 


THE     DRAMATIS 


PERSON/E     ARE 
FOLLOWS  : 


DESCRIBED     AS 


Lord  Daudley,  the  Earl   of  Bagwig's  eldest   son,   a  wor- 
shiper of  the  Muses ;  in  a  dressing-gown,  with  his  shirt- 
collars  turned  down. 
Mr.  Bogle,  the  celebrated  publisher;  in  a  publisher's  cos- 
tume of  deep  black. 
Mr.   Bludyer,  an  English  gentleman  of  the  press;  Editor 
of  the  Weekly  Bravo',  green  coat,  red-velvet  waistcoat, 
dirty  blue-satin  cravat,  dirty  trousers,  dirty  boots.* 
Mr.  Dishwash,  an  English  gentleman  of  the  press  ;  Editor 
of  the  Castalian  Magazine ,"  very  neat,  in  black,  and  a 
diamond  pin. 
Mr.  Yellowplush,  my  lord's  body  servant ;  in  an  elegant 
livery. 
The  sketch  takes  the  form  of  a  skit  upon  the  then 
fashionable  "  Keepsake"  and  "  Friendship's  Offer- 
ing "  style  of  annual,  and   the  craze  for  the  literary 
productions  of  titled  nonentities,   with  side  hits  at 
the   tuft-hunting  propensities  of   certain  classes  of 
professional  writers. 

After  an  interview  between  the  dilettante  "  peer- 
ing "  Lord  Daudley  and  the  publisher,  Mr.  Bogle, 
at  which  arrangements  are  made  for  the  purchase  of 
a  volume  of  poems,  under  the  title  of  "  Passion 
Flowers,"  at  the  price  of  one  thousand  pounds 
sterling  ( ! ).  a  start  is  made  at  the  first  poem,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  two  journalists.  These  gentlemen 
dictate  every  word  of  the  "Poem,"  which,  when 
complete,  reads  as  follows  (exigencies  of  space  com- 
pel the  omission  of  most  of  the  dialogue)  : 

THE  SONG  OF  THE   FLOWER-POT. 
(The  "  Flower- Pot"  was  presented  to  the  writer  by  the  Lady 
Blanche  Bluenose.) 
My  little  humble  flower-pot, 

*  Upon  my  turret  flaunting  free, 
Thou  art  more  loved  by  me,  I  wot, 

Than  all  the  sweets  of  Araby. 
Not  all  the  sweets  of  Eastern  bower 

Are  half  so  dearly  prized  by  me, 
As  is  the  little  gentle  flower — 
The  mignonette  that  blooms  in  thee  ! 

My  little  dewy  moss-grown  vase 

Forth  from  its  turret  looks  and  sees, 
Wide  stretched  around  the  park  and  chase, 

The  dappled  deer  beneath  the  trees. 
Beside  the  river  bask  the  kine, 

The  sheep  go  browsing  o'er  the  sward  ; 
And  kine,  and  sheep,  and  deer  are  mine, 

And  all  the  park  calls  Laudley  lord. 

Safe  sheltered  in  thy  turret  nook, 

My  gentle  flower-pot,  'tis  thine 
Upon  this  peaceful  scene  to  look, 

The  lordship  of  My  ancient  line  ! 
Rich  are  my  lands  and  wide  they  range, 

And  yet  I  do  esteem  them  not, 
And  lightly  would  my  lordships  change 

Against  my  little  flower-pot. 
Dishwash — Whew  ! 

Daudley — Come,  come,  Bludyer,  that's  too  much. 
Bludyer— N 01  a  whit,  as  you  shall  sec  : 
By  wide  estates  I  set  no  store. 

No  store  on  sparkling  coronet ; 
The  poet's  heart  can  value  more 

This  fragrant  plant  of  mignonette. 
And  as  he  fondly  thinks  of  her, 

Who  once  the  little  treasure  owned. 
The  lover  may  the  gift  prefer 

To  mines  of  gold  and  diamond. 

Isn't  that,  now,  perfectly  satisfactory  ?  You  are  a 
lover,  and  your  mistress's  gift  is  more  precious  to 
you  than  Potosi  ;  a  poet  (and  that  you  know  you 
are),  and  a  little  flower  provokes  in  you 

Dishwash  —  Hopes,  feelings,  passionate  aspira- 
tions, thoughts  that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears. 
Holy  memories  of  bygone  times,  pure  as  the  inno- 
cent dew  that  twinkles  in  the  cup  of  the  flower  ; 
fragrant,  mysterious,  stealing  on  the  senses  as — 
as 

Daudley — Exactly  so.  You  are  perfectly  right, 
egad  ;  though  I  never  thought  that  I  had  those  feel- 
ings before. 

Dishwash—  Oh,  it's  astonishing  how  the  merest 
trifle  serves  to  arouse  the  vastest  thoughts  ;  and,  in 

"  This  actor  should  smell  very  much  of  stale  smoke,  and 
need  not  shave  for  two  or  three  days  before  performing  the 
pan. 


such  a  way,  my  hint  might  aid  your  lordship.     Sup- 
pose we  continue : 

My  mild  and  winsome  flower-pot ! 
Bludyer( aside) — Mild  and  winsome  !  there's  affec- 
tation !  but  let  the  epithets  pass,  they're  good  enough 
for  a  lord. 
Dishwash  (continuing) — 

My  mild  and  winsome  flower-pot ! 

As— let  me  see— as  on  thy  dewy  buds  I  gaze, 
I  think  how  different  is  my  lot 

Unto  my  sire's  in  ancient  days. 
Where  sofdy  droops  my  bonny  flower, 

My  free  and  feathery  mignonette, 
Upon  its  lofty,  ancient  tower, 
The  banner  of  my  race  was  set. 

Where  peaceful  roam  the  kine  and  sheep. 
Where  men-at-arms  with  bow  and  bill ; 
Where  blooms  my  flower  upon  the  keep, 
A  warder  blew  his  clarion  shrill. 
And  now  for  the  moral : 

Dark  memories  of  blood  and  crime, 

Away  !  the  poet  loves  you  not. 

Ah,  me  !  the  chieftains  of  that  time, 

Had  never  seen  a  flower-pot.* 

Daudley — Bravo,  bravissimo  !     Six  stanzas,  by  the 

immortal  gods  !     Upon  my  word,  you  were  right, 

Bludyer,  and  I  was  in  the  vein.     Why,  this  will  fill 

a  couple  of  pages,  and  we  may  get  the  "  Passion 

Flowers  "  out  in  a  month.     Come  and  see  me  often, 

my  lads,  hey  ?    And,  egad  !  yes,  I'll  read  you  some 

more  poems. 

This  will  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  the 
sketch,  and  I  think  it  will  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  signature  of  "Michael  Angelo  Tit- 
marsh  "  was  not  necessary  to  identify  this  as  Thack- 
eray's work. 

*  A  poem  very  much  of  this  sort,  from  which  the  writer 
confesses  he  has  borrowed  the  idea  and  all  the  principal 
epithets,  such  as  "  free  and  feathery,"  "  mild  and  winsome," 
etc.,  is  to  be  found  in  the  "Keepsake,"  nor  is  it  by  any 
means  the  worst  ditty  in  the  collection. 


The  Arroyo  of  the  Fifty  Thousand  Devils. 

Mr.  Andrew  Hubbs  was  the  recognized  raconteur 
of  Rye  Patch. 

"  Andy,"  as  he  was  more  familiarly  called,  had 
served  in  the  Mexican  War,  a  circumstance  that 
valued  him  a  small  pension  and  an  apparently  in- 
exhaustible store  of  reminiscences  ;  his  anecdotes 
being  distinguished  by  a  symmetry  and  artistic  com- 
pleteness rarely  found  allied  to  such  strict  veracity. 

"Jest  afore  us  fellows  swiped  Cheepoolterpeck," 
said  Andrew,  "  the  hull  cussid  waggin'-train  got  tied 
up  at  a  crick  or  arrowyer,  ez  them  Greasers  calls  it. 

"  'Twuz  a  likely  stream,  with  mud-banks  steeper'n 
the  ruff  uv  a  church  an'  slicker'n  exil-grease. 

"We  hed  a  reg'lar  hog-killin'  time  a-snakin'  uv 
them  army-waggins  acrost,  an'  the  way't  them  Pike 
County  mule- whackers  jump't  stiff- legged,  an' 
cussed,  an'  swore,  an'  fa'rly  blastfeemed,  wuz  a  sight 
fer  a  blind  'sylum. 

"  I  swow !  ef  that  profanity  wuzn't  thet  pow'ful, 
an'  meanin',  it  swinged  the  grass  offn  the  ground 
fer  over  an'  above  half  a  mile,  an'  ef  it  didn't  kill 
ev'ry  gosh  blamed  feesh  an'  ruptile  in  thet  branch,  I 
don't  want  a  cent  ;  no,  sir,  not  a  cent. 

"  But  the  peecoolyerestes'  thing  'bout  the  hull 
bizness  wuz  thet  them  woods  down  yender  air 
chuck  full  an'  runnin'  over  with  perrits,  perrvshoots, 
cuckertooz,  an'  a  hull  raft  uv  the  gaudiest  lookin 
birds  a  man  ever  clapped  his  eyes  onto,  an'  the 
way't  them  nat'rally  depraved  fowls  cottoned  on  to 
the  sw'ar  words  wuz  a  caution  to  snakes. 

"'T'wuz  skeerful  to  beer  'em  a-whoopin'  an' 
a-yowlin'  an'  a-blastfeemin'..  Atwixt  them  birds  an' 
the  drivers  the  mules  got  thet  rattled  that  they  never 
wuz  no  'count  arterwards. 

"  A  day  or  two  arter  we  forded,  ole  Santy  Annie 
'lowed't  he'd  play  foxey  and  job  the  Gringos  outen 
their  grub-waggins  ;  so  he  ups  an'  sends  three  riggy- 
ments  to  sneak  roun'  the  tail  end  uv  the  army  an' 
corral  the  rollin'  stock. 

"The  Mexikins  reached  the  ford  arter  dark,  an' 
'lowin  thet  wuz  a  likely  place  fer  a  roost,  what  does 
they  do  but  hang  up  fer  the  night. 

"  Ev'ry  thing  wuz  quiet  ez  a  pra'r-meelin'  till  long 
'bout  four  'clock  in  the  mornin',  when  them  little 
pen-yshoots  an'  love  birds  gunter  twitter  profanity, 
an'  pu'tty  soon  the  perrits  chipped  in  an'  warbled  a 
few  ch'ice  blastfeemies,  an'  the  cuckertooz  guv  a 
whoop  an'  commence'!  knockin"  spots  outen  the 
Ten  Commandments. 

"  Lord  !  I  reckon  ther'  wuz  never  sech  a  pangee- 
moneyum  ez  thet  afore  nor  sense. 

"The  Greasers,  'lowin'  thet  the  fightin'  Arkan- 
sawyers  wuz  arter  'em,  drapped  their  cigureets  an' 
their  weepins  an'  tuck  to  the  bresh,  an' they  never 
stopped  runnin"  nor  looked  behindst  'em  till  they 
wuz  half  way't  the  top  uv  Mount  Popocatarpillar. 

"They  calls  thet  branch  now,  "  El  Arroyo  de  los 
Cinquenta  Mil  Diablos  "  ;  meanin"  the  crick  uv  fifty 
thousan'  devils."  E.  Munson. 

WESTLEy,  Cal.,  May,  1891. 


"  I'm  so  sorry  your  papa  is  dead,"  said  a  lady  to 
a  Pittsburg  little  girl  whose  mamma  had  buried  sev- 
eral husbands.  "Oh,  that's  nothing,"  replied  the 
child  ;  "  my  papas  often  die."— Judge. 


Primus — "  I  wonder  if  our  climate  really  is  about 
to  change  permanently,  as  they  say."  Serundus — 
"  Shouldn't  wonder.  Rudyard  Kipling  said  he 
didn't  like  it,  you  know." — Judge. 


That  taint  of  scrofula  in  your  blood  can  be  wholly 
eradicated  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


EEOMFUUERDESK  CO. 

MAMJrACTURCS. 

\\BANK.  OFFICE 

•J\ND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

LBSB-GIOWSSIOHST. 


RHINE^rVINE  ! 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  facl 
that  I  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  ot 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices., 
to  wit :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  40c.  ;  bottle,  75c. 
and  in  cases  at  $7  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines 
from  my  vineyard  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co 

£5TFaraily  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANNi 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIIYIORibl 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOll 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  o| 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIt  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  TV  AGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide;  and  a  complete  assortment  cfl 
all  qualities.  28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  til 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Cowdrey's 

J>elicicnist  Appetizing 
Mock  Turtle, 
Tomato, 
Ox  Tail. 
Consomme 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable, 
Mutton, 
Printanier, 
GreenTurtle, 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Exp: 

B.  T.  COWDBEY  CO., 


OOUPS 

NourishiTig, 

Soup  &  Bouilli, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef, 
Pea, 
Okra. 
Vermicelli, 
ClamEroth, 
Puree  of 

Game. 
Mulligatawny 
:ss  on  receipt  of  15c. 
Boston,  U.S.A. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Spring 

St.    Helena,   Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  familtl 
by  the  month. M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor.f 

Seasickness    Prevented 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  in  his  second  1 
from  abroad  to  the  American  Home  Journal,  May,  iSc] 
wrote:  "  Our  good  citizen,  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directio !< 
for  seasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  lo  su]  | 
a  minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 

"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers."  Price,  25  c 
At  bookstores,  or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Ordei 
Dr.  Partsch,  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  C 

"THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

EQUIPOISE 

\A1  A I CT  F°R  LAD,ES< MISSES' 

WVMIO  I       and  CHILDREN. 


ciple;  modeled 

give  a  graceful  figure;  perfect 

support    from    shoulders,  (lis* 

trlbutlng    clothing-strain  and 

weightfthree  garment*  in  on-'. 

corset,  waist,  aud  cover;  ,'~ 
of  materials. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE    DRESSINC. 

Containing  unbiased  articles  by  eminent  wrltei 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

GEORGE  FROST  £  CO.,   31  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  Of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FKEK  to  any 
lady  addressing' 

"Fair  &  Square" 

05  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I havo a ponitivo romedy  for  thoabnvo  dispose;  byita! 
uso  thousands  of  cases  of  tho  worstkindaml  of  lone; 
standing  hnvo  been  cured.  Indood  BOdtriwKismj  faita 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  hottlkb  Fiir.E.wilh 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  tuia  disease  toanysuf- 
ferorwho  will  Bond  mo  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.   A.  Slocum,  M,  C.»  1SI  Penrl  St..  N    V- 


Tune  i, 


)i- 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  the  Lincoln  race-meeting,  not  long  ago,  an  ex- 
tremely boisterous  book  -  maker  addressed  Lord 
Randolph  Churchill  as  follows:  "Pleased  to  see 
you  again,  my  lord  ;  my  name  is  Hopkins,  but  I 
bet  you  don't  remember  me."  "You've  won  your 
bet,"  replied  his  lordship,  as  he  walked  away  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

An  Argonaut  subscriber  writes  :  In  London,  one 
evening,  I  was  looking  for  the  Alhambra.  Not 
knowing  exactly  in  which  direction  to  go,  I  stopped 
to  inquire  of  a  passer-by,  when,  suddenly,  the  name 
Of  the  theatre  escaped  me  entirely.  So  I  was 
[obliged  to  ask:  "Do  you  know  where  that  large 
theatre  is  near  here — it  begins  with  an  '  A '  ?  "  The 
[man  replied  at  once  :  "Oh,  you  mean  the 'Aymarket, 
sir."  ■ 

It  is  always  well  to  make  the  best  of  small  acci- 
I  dents.  This  was  the  opinion,  at  any  rate,  of  a  cer- 
,  tain  colored  barber,  who,  in  cutting  a  gentleman's 
f  hair,  snipped  off  the  top  of  his  ear.  The  customer 
[  leaped  out  of  the  chair  with  a  wild  shriek.  "  Ow  !  " 
f  he  screamed,  "  you've  cut  off  a  piece  of  my  ear  ! " 
1-  "Sho  !  Don't  car'y  on  so,  boss,"  said  the  barber  ; 
[  "'taint  'nough  for  to  affect  de  hearin"  !  " 

I  A  European  traveler,  who  was  visiting  the  court 
1  of  the  Imam  of  Muscat  not  long  ago,  relates  the 
f  following  :  I  had  heard  that  no  ruler  of  Muscat  for 
the  last  hundred  years  had  died  a  natural  death,  and 
[was  interested  when,  in  our  conversation,  the  Imam 
I  himself  introduced  the  matter  of  this  extraordinary 
[fatality  among  the  sovereigns  of  his  country.  "  Is 
III  true,"  I  ventured  to  ask,  "that  no  Imam  for  a 
i,  ^hundred  years  has  died  in  his  bed?"  "Certainly 
not,"  said  he,  with  a  perfectly  grave  face  ;  "  let  me 
see— four  of  them  have  died  in  bed."  "And  they 
were  not  assassinated,  then?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
it  is  true  that  they  were  found  under  the  mattress 
instead  of  on  top  of  it,  but  they  unquestionably  died 
in  bed."  They  had  been  smothered  by  their  heirs- 
apparent. 

A  person  charged  with  an  aggravated  offense, 
a>rning  for  trial  before  Justice  Maule,  brought  for- 
ward a  number  of  witnesses  to  his  good  reputation, 
^  ind  the  judge  was  asked  to  refer  in  his  charge  to  this 
ividence.  He  complied  in  the  following  terms  : 
'Gentlemen,  I  am  requested  to  draw  your  attention 
p  the  prisoner's  character,  which  has  been  spoken 
>f  by  gentlemen  I  doubt  not  of  the  greatest  respect- 
tbilily  and  veracity.  If  you  believe  them,  and  also 
he  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  it  appears  to  me 
hat  they  have  established  what  to  many  persons 
nay  seem  incredible,  namely,  that  even  a  man  of 
liety  and  virtue,  occupying  the  position  of  Bible- 
eader  and  Sunday-school  teacher,  may  be  guilty  of 
tommitting  a  heinous  and  grossly  immoral  crime." 


A  very  busy  Hartford  man  (says  the  CourantJ, 
Hth  a  large  correspondence,  recently  removed  to  a 
ummer  home  that  he  had  bought  in  a  small  back 
own.  As  soon  as  he  settled  down,  he  wrote  a  lot 
f  important  letters,  putting  on  each  envelope  "  re- 
am to,"  with  his  name  and  his  summer  address.  He 
ilicitated  himself  that  he  had  so  promptly  dispatched 
lese  letters,  which  had  to  go  at  once.  A  few  days 
iter  he  called  at  the  post-office  there,  where  he 
ad  mailed  them,  and  his  own  new  box  was  full. 
Je  asked  for  his  letters,  and,  lo,  they  were  the 
|le  lot  that  he  had  written  !  He  was  much 
,  and  proceeded  to  scold  the  postmaster,  but 
worthy  silenced  him  by  showing  that  every 
ope  was  marked  to  be  returned  to  the  writer. 
I  done  it,"  said  the  postmaster  in  triumph. 
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ivicts  who  were  forced  to  drag  about  a  ball 
hain  at  the  galleys  could  often  be  delected, 
released,  by  their  habit  of  trailing  one  foot 
fler  the  other.  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  condemned 
i  convict  life  in  Australia  for  his  Fenian  sympa- 
lies,  had  also,  in  after  years,  a  habit  which  told  a 
ke  sad  story.  Says  a  friend  in  his  recent  "  Life  "  : 
Vheri  walking  abstractedly  and  mechanically,  he 
ways  went  a  short  distance,  and  then  retraced  his 
eps,  no  matter  how  wide  a  stretch  he  had  before 
m.  It  was  always  three  paces  forward,  turn,  and 
ree  paces  back,  exactly  like  the  restless  turning  of 
lion  in  a  cage.  One  day  I  asked  him:  "Boyle, 
hat  was  the  length  of  your  cell  when  you  were  in 
ison?    How  many  paces?"     "Three,"  he  said; 


"why  do  you  ask?"  "Because,  when  you  are 
absent-minded,  you  always  walk  three  paces  for- 
ward, and  then  retrace  your  steps." 

It  was  in  India.  Dinner  was  just  finished  in  the 
mess-room,  and  several  English  officers  were  sitting 
about  the  table.  Their  bronzed  faces  had  the  set 
but  not  unkindly  look  common  among  military  men. 
The  conversation,  at  best,  had  not  been  animated, 
and  just  now  there  was  a  lull,  as  the  night  was  too 
hot  for  small  talk.  The  major  of  the  regiment,  a 
clean-cut  man  of  fifty-five,  turned  toward  his  next 
neighbor  at  the  table,  a  young  subaltern,  who  was 
leaning  back  in  his  chair  with  his  bands  clasped  be- 
hind his  Tiead,  staring  through  the  cigar-smoke  at 
the  ceiling.  The  major  was  slowly  looking  the  man 
over,  from  his  handsome  face  down,  when,  with  sud- 
den alertness,  and  in  a  quiet,  steady  voice,  he  said  : 
"  Don't  move,  please,  Mr.  Carruthers.  I  want  to  try 
an  experiment  with  you.  Don't  move  a  muscle." 
"All  right,  major,"  replied  the  subaltern,  without 
even  turning  his  eyes;  "hadn't  the  least  idea  of 
moving,  I  assure  you.  What's  the  game  ? "  By 
this  time,  all  the  others  were  listening  in  a  lazily  ex- 
pectant way.  "  Do  you  think,"  continued  the  major, 
and  his  voice  trembled  just  a  little  ;  "  do  you  think 
you  can  keep  absolutely  still  for,  say,  two  minutes — 
to  save  your  life  ?  "  "  Are  you  joking  ?  "  "  On  the 
contrary,  move  a  muscle,  and  you  are  a  dead  man. 
Can  you  stand  the  strain?"  The  subaltern  barely 
whispered  "  Yes,"  and  his  face  paled  slightly. 
"  Burke,"  said  the  major,  addressing  an  officer  across 
the  table,  "pour  some  of  that  milk  into  a  saucer, 
and  set  it  on  the  floor  here  just  back  of  me.  Gently, 
man  !  Quiet !  "  Not  a  word  was  spoken  as  the 
officer  quietly  filled  the  saucer,  walked  with  it  care- 
fully around  the  table,  and  set  it  down  where  the 
major  had  indicated  on  the  floor.  Like  a  marble 
statue  sat  the  young  subaltern  in  his  white  linen 
clothes,  while  a  cobra  di  capello,  which  had  been 
crawling  up  the  leg  of  his  trousers,  slowly  raised  its 
head,  then  turned,  descended  to  the  floor,  and  glided 
towards  the  milk.  Suddenly  the  silence  was  broken 
by  the  report  of  the  major's  revolver,  and  the  snake 
lay  dead  on  the  floor.  "Thank  you,  major,"  said 
the  subaltern,  as  the  two  men  shook  hands  warmly  ; 
"you  have  saved  my  life."  "  You're  welcome,  ray 
boy,"  replied  the  senior  ;  "  but  you  did  your  share." 


Their  Only  Medicine  Chest. 

William  W.  B.  Miller,  Deerlodge,  Montana,  writes: 
"  1  have  been  using  Brandreth's  Pills  for  the  last  thir- 
teen years,  and  though  I  have  had  nine  children,  I  have 
never  had  a  doctor  in  the  house  except  three  times,  when  we 
had  an  epidemic  of  scarlet  fever,  which  we  soon  banished  by 
a  vigorous  use  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  I  have  used  them 
for  myself,  two  or  three  a  night  for  a  month,  for  liver  com- 
plaint, dyspepsia,  and  constipation,  in  dlarrh.n-a.  cramps, 
wind  colic,  indigestion,  one  or  two  Brandreth's  Pills  fixed 
the  children  at  once.  A  box  of  pills  is  all  the  medicine  chest 
we  require  in  the  house.  We  use  them  for  rheumatism, 
colds,  catarrh,  biliousness,  and  impure  blood.  They  never 
have  failed  to  cure  all  the  above  complaints  in  a  very  few 
days." 


For  advertising  staple  goods,  for  special  ar- 
ticles, for  proprietary  remedies,  cigars,  flour, 
wine,  and  canned  goods  ;  for  carriages  and 
harness  ;  for  furniture,  seeds,  plants,  sewing- 
machines,  pianos,  and  art  goods  ;  for  shoes, 
soaps,  perfumeries,  and  toilet  articles— in 
fact,  for  everything,  except  bargains,  a 
weekly  paper  is  better  than  a  daily.  The 
daily  paper  is  dead  ten  minutes  after  it  is 
read.  Unless  a  certain  thing  is  needed,  the 
general  public  does  not  look  at  the  adver- 
tisements at  all.  If  you  warn  to  know  how 
soon  a  daily  paper  dies,  let  a  newsboy  sell 
you  the  first  ediiion  of  an  afternoon  paper 
for  the  five  o'clock  edition  and  see  how 
quickly  you  are  disgusted  and  how  instantly 
it  is  cast  aside.  It  is  the  best  proof  possible 
that  a  daily  dies  an  early  death. 

Now,  on  the  contrary,  a  weekly— under- 
stand me,  I  am  not  giving  "  fake  "  weeklies 
house-room— a  good  weekly  not  only  lives 
its  seven  days,  but  it  goes  precisely  to  those 
people  who  are  purchasers,  because  they 
have  the  wherewithal  to  purchase.  Tom, 
Dick,  and  Harry  have  not  money,  and  any 
advertisement  going  to  them  is  a  waste  of 
ammunition.  Therelore,  a  first-class  weekly, 
with  a  circulation  of  from  five  to  twenty-five 
thousand  per  week,  is  a  better  advertising 
medium  than  any  daily.  Its  circulation  is 
among  the  purchasing  class,  it  lives  one 
week,  its  appearance  is  more  attractive  than 
a  daily's,  its  matter  interests  the  thoughtful, 
watchful,  careful  men  and  women,  and  its 
power  with  its  reader  surpasses  the  short- 
lived, hastily  read  morning  or  evening  paper. 
—Eliot  Nortlnm. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


STEINWAY 

lfWWof\L]),Otf 
CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~Cu.,  206-208  Post 


-  FOR- 

WALL,  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


iST  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bykon  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  31. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Matn,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Loca.no,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jxo.  J.  Valentine,  Vice- Pres't. 
LeLand  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  I.    C.   Kargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Norris. 
H.  WADSWOith,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. ____ 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold  )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)  . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT-.   .    I.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1 89 1 . 

Oceanic Saturday,  June  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices.  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colima Wednesday,  June  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hongr  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking.    ..Tuesday,  June  2,  at  3  P.  JVI. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rich,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


i 


From  May  1,  1891. 


r.30  A. 
r.30  A. 
Loo  A. 

).00  A, 


i.OO  M, 
I. OO  P. 
3.OO    P, 


|.OOP, 

[-3°  P. 


t-3°  P- 
[.30  P. 
t-30  p. 
i.oo  P. 


'.00  p. 
'.00  p 


Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\  . . 
J  Martinez,  Vallejo,  Calistog  a,  ) 
L     Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa J 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 

Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 
first-class  locally / 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  > 
vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. J 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno.  1 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  \ 
Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Josi 

{Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,S 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  l 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
and  East ) 

j  Middle  Route,  Atlantic   Express  ) 

(.      for  Mojave  and  East ) 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

(  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  \ 

\      Santa  Rosa j 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

J  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 

(     and  East f 

Vallejo ' 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  ) 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  • 
Land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  ) 


10  15  A. 
1 .  15  P. 

6.45  A. 
7-15  P. 
6.45  A. 

4-45  P. 


7-45  p- 
9.00  P. 
9-45  A. 

8.45  P. 


II. 15    A. 

9 -45  A- 
9-45  A. 
10.15  A. 

IO.I5    A. 
*      8.45    A. 

7-45  A. 
t     6.15  p. 

12.15  p- 

t     8.45  P. 

8.15   A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  (  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
,\<      ark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  > 

I  (,      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

<  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose",  "i 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
Santa  Cruz J 

i  Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almaden,  ) 
Felton,  Eoulder  Creek,  and  > 
Santa  Cruz ) 

I J  Centreville,    San  Jose",   and  Los  ) 
1     Gatos j" 


8.15. 


4-45   : 


COAST  DIVISION,  Tnird  and  Townaend  Sts. 


*  4.20  p. 
5.20  p, 
6.30  p, 

t  ...45  -■ 


I  San  Jose",  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres^  i 
Pinos;Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  j  1 
terey,  Pacific  Grove  ;  Salinas, 
Soledad,  San  Miguel,  Paso  >■  6.30  P. 
Robles,  Santa  Margarita  {San  I  j 
Luis  Obispo),  and  principal  1 
Way  Stations )  I 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations. I       3.00  p. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo j       1 .39   p. 

i  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

t      Stations tl       5°5  P' 

/■San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,\  ' 

}      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  ;   « 

1      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f      xo-°5  A' 

V.     stations J  ' 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations j  *    7 .  56  A. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 1       6.35  a. 

'Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )  L 


Stations  . 


:,'■ 


7.30  p. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Eelvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40  a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.    M.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays—  8.10,  9.40,  n. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,9.55  A.M.;  12.05,2.05,4.05,5.35  P.M.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  P.  m.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Wekk 
Days. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.3O  P.  M, 
5.05   P.    M, 


OO  A.  M 
g.30  A.  M 
5.OO   P.    M 


7.4O    A.    M 
3.3O  P.    M, 


7.40   A.   M. 
3 -30   P-    "■ 


7.40   A.    M.  8.00   A.   M. 
5   05  P.    M.  5.OO  P.    M. 


Sundays. 


;  Sundays. 


Petaluma       10.40  a.m. 
and  ■  6.05  P.  M. 

Santa  Rosa.    '  7.25  P.  M, 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40  a.  m.,8.oo  A.  M. 
3.30  p.  m.  15.00  p.  m. 


Sebastopol. 


Week 
Days. 


8. 50 a.  M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 


IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M.     8.5OA.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.     6.IOP.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.1 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  UpDer  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willi  ts,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to 'Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  <o  Sebastopol.  Sa. 70;  to  Guemeville,  83.7s;  to  So- 
noma, 8i.<;o;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83,;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  $1.80  ;  lo  Guemeville  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  I  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

nr^  H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Feb.  14.  March  1,  16,  31,  April  15,  30,  May  15.  30. 

For    British   Columbia   and    Puget  Sound   ports   9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.      For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  wa>  p-- 
every    fourth    day,   8    a.    m.      For    San     Diego,    sto:  - 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  < 
every  fourth  day  at   11  a.  M.     For  ports  in   Mexico 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Mo 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  Geoerr. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ARGONAUT. 


June  i,  1891. 


America  can  congratulate  itself  on  having  pro- 
duced the  greatest  comic  actor  of  the  age  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan.  John  T.  Raymond 
was  funny,  William  Florence  was  funny,  Joe  Jeffer- 
son was  funny,  but  the  humor  of  these  three  concen- 
trated in  one  would  still  be  a  mere  circumstance  to 
the  humor  of  Mr.  Sullivan,  while  engaged  in  por- 
traying Jim  Daly. 

It  is  irresistible,  complete,  overwhelming,  and  it 
never  palls.  Every  remark  makes  its  point,  every 
sentence  that  drops  from  the  lips  of  the  worthy 
blacksmith  is  awaited  with  an  expectant  hush,  then 
greeted  with  a  roar  of  applause,  and  the  heads  of  the 
audience  bow  like  grain  before  the  blast  in  the  con- 
vulsive ecstasy  of  their  mirth.  The  masterpieces  of 
the  greatest  comic  dramatists  have  never  "  caught 
on  "  in  this  brilliant  and  tremendous  manner.  No 
one  ever  laughed  this  way  at  "The  Rivals,"  even 
with  Harry  Beckett  as  Bob  Acres.  The  house  never 
rose  at  "  Fresh,  the  American,"  in  this  comprehensive 
fashion.  Even  "  The  Critic,"  which  is  said  to  be  the 
funniest  play  on  the  stage  and  makes  people  laugh 
till  they  are  faint  and  weak,  has  never  completely 
captured  the  audience  as  "  Honest  Hearts  and  Will- 
ing Hands  "  does.  No  ;  there  is  but  one  reason  for 
it — the  overmastering,  irresistible,  omnipotent  comic 
genius  of  the  immortal  John  L. 

When  the  play  starts  in,  you  do  not  suppose,  from 
the  general  tenor  of  things  and  the  manner  in  which 
the  rest  of  the  company  seem  to  regard  the  piece, 
that  it  is  meant  to  be  funny.  It  looks  melodramatic, 
if  not  sensational.  It  takes  the  entrance  of  the 
doughty  champion,  in  his  shirt-sleeves  and  bearing 
in  his  arms  the  prostrate  form  of  an  unconscious 
young  lady,  to  reveal  this  fact  to  your  somewhat 
faulty  comprehension.  You  began  to  suspect  it  then. 
You  began  to  be  assured  of  it  when  the  brawny 
blacksmith,  standing  at  ease,  with  one  mighty  hand 
on  his  hip,  the  other  spread  out  in  all  its  enormous 
ponderosity  on  his  brother's  shoulder,  remarks,  im- 
passively :  "  No,  mudder,  I  will  go  out  and  sit  wid 
de  folks  in  de  kitchen." 

But  the  thing  that  assures  you  of  it,  that  tells  you 
past  a  doubt  you  have  come  to  witness  one  of  the 
finest  comedies  of  the  age,  is  the  blacksmith's  en- 
trance, some  five  minutes  later.  Jim  Daly  has  not 
sat  with  the  folks  in  the  kitchen,  he  has  gone  to 
change  his  clothes.  The  humble-hearted  blacksmith 
with  the  willing  hands  is  a  man  of  delicate  percep- 
tions. To  fit  himself  for  the  distinguished  company 
in  which  he  is  to  pass  the  next  two  hours,  he  has 
arrayed  himself  in  full  dress.  It  is  still  early  in  the 
afternoon,  and  a  dress-suit  can  hardly  be  a  comfort- 
able costume  to  wear  when  shoeing  horses,  but  such 
paltry  considerations  as  these  do  not  suppress  the 
blacksmiths  noble  rage  to  be  suitable  to  his  aristo- 
cratic environment. 

For  one  dazzling  moment  he  stands  between  the 
portieres  at  the  back  of  the  stage,  a  striking  figure. 
Then  he  walks  slowly  down  toward  the  footlights. 
His  remarkable  costume  is  touched  into  the  at- 
tractive unconventionality  of  a  blacksmith's  full 
dress  by  a  decollete'  collar,  a  white-satin  neck-tie, 
with  the  ends  tucked  in,  and  a  few  massive,  but 
purely  white  diamonds,  glimmering  upon  the  ex- 
pansive spread  of  his  shirt-bosom.  Upon  his  some- 
what small  head,  his  hair  is  close  cut  and  slightly 
gray.  As  he  takes  the  stage,  walking  softly  over  his 
feet,  his  arms  dangling  limply  down,  his  elbows 
turned  out,  and  his  hands  emerging  from  his  cuffs 
like  two  extra  large  Chicago  hams,  he  surveyed  the 
house  with  tranquilly  impassive  glances  that  in  their 
cold  unconcern  were  almost  disdainful.  And  then 
it  fell  upon  the  audience,  in  all  its  crushing  force, 
that  they  were  gathered  together  that  evening  to 
witness  one  of  the  richest  comedies  of  the  day,  with, 
for  its  central  figure,  the  greatest  comic  actor  now 
living.  Carried  away  by  the  thought,  they  stamped 
their  feet  and  clapped  their  hands,  and  applauded 
the  great  John  till  he  came  back  and  bowed  his 
thanks,  still  cold  and  indifferent,  as  becomes  the 
man  who  can  so  move  the  multitude. 

He  only  appeared  prominently  in  every  other  act. 
The  management  evidently  thought  it  would  be  dan- 
gerous for  the  audience  to  laugh  steadily  through 
five  acts,  and  so  eliminated  John  entirely  from  act  sec- 
ond and  only  made  him  come  on  for  a  few  moments 
in  act  fourth.  His  appearance  here,  though  short, 
was  telling.  Gracefully  garbed  in  a  simple  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  suit,  with  a  full  while  shirt,  a  deep, 
turn-over  collar  and  turn-back  cuffs,  he  presented  an 
air  of  simple  boyish  innocence  and  candor  that  was 
very  affecting.  The  one  blot  on  this  costume  was 
an  extra  large  Derby  hat,  which  the  willing  hands  of 
the  honest- hearted  lad  had  pulled  far  down  over  his 
head  till  it  rested  firmly  on  bis  ears.  A  small  white- 
straw  sailor-hat,   with   a  blue   ribbon,  would   have 


been  more  in  keeping  with  Jim  Daly's  bucolic,  un- 
affected style — but  these  great  actors  all  have  their 
weaknesses  for  certain  fashions  in  dress. 

In  acts  second  and  fourth  the  other  members  of  the 
company  had  a  chance  to  make  themselves  heard, 
for  when  Mr.  Sullivan  was  on  the  stage  no  one 
looked  or  thought  of  anv  one  but  him.  His  brother, 
John  Daly,  was  another  honest-hearted,  willing- 
handed  lad,  just  such  a  one  as  Jim,  but  with  more 
pretensions  to  understanding  the  ways  of  the  world. 
John's  repertoire  consisted  of  three  great  feats,  which 
he  repeated  continually — one  was  saving  the  life  of 
a  beautiful  heiress  called  Emily,  one  was  flinging  off 
his  coat — out  of  the  sleeves  of  which  his  cuffs  fell — 
and  rushing  out  to  succor  the  suffering  and  op- 
pressed, and  one  was  refusing  to  shake  hands  with 
people  who  seemed  to  yearn  for  that  honor.  Per- 
forming these  exciting  feats  of  heroism  occupied 
most  of  John's  time,  but  in  his  heures  perdues  he 
would  seek  the  society  of  his  brother  Jim.  They 
would  call  each  other  "Lad,"  and  Jim,  laying  his 
huge  fist  upon  John's  shoulder,  would  go  nigh  to 
crushing  that  heroic  lad  down  to  his  mother  earth. 

John  has  been  saving  up  his  money  for  seven  years 
to  buy  back  the  old  homestead,  which  was  called 
"Daly's  Range."  Owing  to  an  unfamiliarity  with 
the  style  of  names  given  by  the  Irish  to  their  happy 
homes,  there  were  people  in  the  audience  who  sup- 
posed Daly's  Range  to  be  a  new  fangled  kind  of 
cooking-stove,  upon  which  the  three  honest  hearts  of 
the  Daly  family  were  closely  set.  That  it  took  seven 
years  of  saving  to  collect  enough  money  to  buy  a 
stove,  was  regarded  merely  as  a  touching  example 
of  the  poverty  and  simplicity  of  the  Irish  working- 
class.  Daly's  Range,  however,  was  the  old  home- 
stead, and  Mother  Daly  pined  for  it  long  and  bit- 
terly. When  the  money  was  all  collected,  John  went 
up  to  the  squire  and  offered  to  buy  it.  The  squire 
refused,  and  John,  broken-hearted,  goes  home  to 
brother  Jim. 

The  third  act  which  follows  is  full  of  pathos.  The 
curtain  rises  upon  Jim  at  his  forge.  He  has  taken 
off  his  dress-suit — it  was  quite  a  surprise,  most  peo- 
ple thought  he  was  such  a  high-toned  sort  of  black- 
smith that  he  probably  wore  it,  diamonds  and  all, 
all  day — and  is  simply  clad  in  knickerbockers,  shirt, 
and  leather  apron.  His  sleeves  are  rolled  up  and 
his  mighty  arms  are  revealed  in  all  their  muscular 
glory.  There  was  great  delight  at  this.  Jim  banged 
away  on  the  anvil,  and  the  enraptured  gods  laughed 
together  like  the  stars  of  the  morning.  But  soon  the 
j  pathos  began  to  come.  John  came  in  and  told  Jim 
I  about  the  squire's  refusal  to  sell.  Jim  left  his  forge 
j  and  cogitated.  "  Dis'll  be  a  great  blow  to  mudder," 
at  last  came  from  the  noble  lad  in  hoarse  tones,  and 
he  waved  in  the  air  a  hand  like  a  chunk  of  old  red 
sandstone,  ornamented  with  fingers.  Then  turning  a 
supercilious  glance  upon  the  ecstatic  audience,  he 
retired  to  the  forge. 

But  bis  troubles  are  not  over  yet.  "  Mudder"  is 
just  about  to  leave  the  forge  when  Martha  O'Neil 
enters  and  falls  upon  "mudder's"  neck.  Martha 
O'Neil  is  Jim's  sweetheart,  who  has  left  him  for 
another.  This  is  her  first  appearance  since  her 
secret  departure  from  the  home  of  her  childhood. 
Jim,  looking  upon  her  with  small,  unwinking  eyes, 
lays  his  hand  upon  his  brow — incidentally,  one  ob- 
serves that  it  covers  very  nearly  the  entire  crown  of 
his  head— and  observing,  in  a  fine,  loud  voice, 
husky  but  unshaken:  "  Martha  O'Neil " — turns  his 
back  upon  her,  and  stands  in  meditation.  Pres- 
ently he  unfolds  his  hand  from  round  his  head, 
where  it  has  clung  in  a  few  large,  heavy  folds, 
hanging  over  round  the  edges,  and  gazes  at  space  ; 
but  upon  his  faithless  sweetheart  he  bestows  not 
even  the  consolation  of  one  look. 

Of  course  it  all  comes  right  in  the  end — with  the 
aid  of  a  "contest,"  in  which  the  sinewy  John  gives 
the  villain  a  touch  of  his  iron  fist.  But  up  to  that 
the  laughter  never  flags.  The  great,  unconscious 
comedian  has  but  to  open  his  lips,  and  away  goes 
the  whole  audience,  from  the  gods  to  the  orchestra, 
shaken  in  tempests  of  mirth.  But  the  comedian  re- 
mains tranquil  as  the  sphinx  throughout.  No  ap- 
plause, no  spontaneous  howls  of  laughter,  can 
rouse  him  from  his  placid  calm.  He  never  smiles, 
he  never  lets  his  features  be  shaken  from  their 
classic  repose  by  the  passing  of  any  emotion. 
Wrapped  in  a  sort  of  lofty,  god-like  indifference,  he 
recites  his  lines  with  a  magnificent  disdain  for  any 
of  the  rules  of  acting  that  cramp  less  independent 
spirits.  Occasionally  he  takes  in  the  house  with 
quick  but  cold  surveys  from  his  smalt,  unblinking 
eyes.  Then,  waiting  while  the  paroxysms  of 
laughter  are  subsiding,  lie  stands  largely  at  ease, 
looking  down  at  his  auditors  with  an  expression  of 
tolerant  and  mild  contempt.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Fanny  Rice,  the  plump  and  vivacious  little  comic- 
opera  singer,  is  to  be  a  star  next  season  in  a  play 
called  "A  Jolly  Surprise."  It  is  an  adaptation 
from  the  French. 

James  M.  Ward,  Carrie  Clark  Ward,  and  Helen 
Barry  are  in  the  company  which  is  to  support 
Charles  Erin  Yerner  in  "  Sliamus  O'Brien."  They 
are  here  for  three  weeks. 

Charles  Coghlan  is  becoming  very  prolific  as  a 
playwright.  His  latest  bears  the  somewhat  remark- 
able name  of  "The  Gray    Mare,"  and  his  sister, 


Rose  Coghlan,  is  to  produce  it  this  week  in  New 
York. 

Herbert  Kelcey,  W.  J.  Lemoyne,  Nelson  Wheat- 
croft,  Cyril  Scott,  Georgia  Cayvan,  Mrs.  Whiffen, 
Efne  Shannon,  Adelaide  Stanhope,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Walcot  are  members  of  Frohman's  Lyceum 
Company  which  is  coming  here  next  month. 

Sarah  Bernhardt's  old  jealousy  of  Jane  Hading  is 
cropping  up  again,  and  Maurice  Grau  is  flying  to 
Paris  to  secure  the  American  rights  to  the  play  in 
which  Hading  is  making  her  latest  success,  so  that 
Sarah  may  add  it  to  her  repertoire  when  she  returns 
to  this  country. 

Mme.  Modjeska  is  to  have  three  new  plays  in  her 
repertoire  when  she  returns  from  Europe  in  the  fall. 
They  are  "The  Tragic  Mask,"  a  modern  American 
play  ;  a  new  version  of  "  Marie  Antoinette  "  ;  and  an 
historical  drama  from  the  German,  entitled  "The 
Rose  of  Tyburn." 

At  the  theatres  next  week  "The  Rat  Charmer" 
will  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  ;  "  Men 
and  Women,"  "Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York,"  and 
"  Honest  Hearts  and  Willing  Hands"  will  be  con- 
tinued ;  and  Charles  Erin  Verner  will  appear  in 
"  Shamus  O'Brien." 

Mrs.  Langtry's  future  is  thus  disposed  of  by  the 
New  York  Times : 

"  Private  advices  from  England  are  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Langtry  is  soon  to  be  married  to  George  Abington  Eaird,  a 
wealthy  English  gentleman,  whose  stable  is  well  known  on 
the  turf.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  sudden  cancel- 
lation of  Mrs.  Langtry's  dates  in  this  country  for  next  season, 
and  the  recent  sale  of  her  theatrical  wardrobe." 

Charlie  Reed  and  William  Collier  are  to  have  a 
good  company  to  support  them  in  "  Hoss  and  Hoss  '• 
next  season.  It  includes  Ada  Lewis — the  famous 
"  tough  girl  "  of  Harrigan's  "  Reilly  and  the  400" — 
May  Yohe,  Louisa  Allen,  Rosa  France,  Arthur 
Moulton,  James  ,  E.  Sullivan,  and  the  Abbott 
Quartet. 

Clement  Scott,  one  of  London's  most  noted  theat- 
rical critics,  has  recently  been  left  a  fortune  vari- 
ously estimated  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars,  in  recognition  of  the  earnestness,  en- 
thusiasm, and  single-heartedness  of  his  criticisms. 
The  testator  was  a  pretty  spinster,  living  in  St. 
John's  Wood. 

Lillian  Russell's  weekly  salary  as  prima  donna  of 
the  Garden  Theatre  in  New  York  is  eight  hundred 
dollars,  whereat  Truth  declares  that  if  her  nose  were 
the  sixteenth  of  an  inch  longer  she  would  not  com- 
mand more  than  forty  dollars  a  week,  but  if  her 
voice  fell  off  she  would  still  be  worth  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week. 

"The  Fakir,"  one  of  the  farce- come  dies  written 
by  Paul  M.  Potter—who  used  to  edit  Town  Topics 
and  wrote  "  The  City  Directory" — will  be  seen  here 
for  the  first  time  week  after  next.  Max  Arnold, 
W.  F.  Mack,  George  Mitchell,  Rosa  France,  Helen 
Reimer,  and  other  more  or  less  noted  farce-comedi- 
ans are  in  the  company. 

The  Liliputians  are  a  somewhat  remarkable  com- 
pany, who  are  to  appear  here  in  a  musical  comedy 
in  a  fortnight.  They  act  in  German,  and  of  the 
ninety  members  of  the  company,  the  ten  principals 
are  less  than  three  feet  tall — or  short — yet  they  are 
not  children,  but  adult  actors  and  actresses,  said  to 
be  possessed  of  much  talent. 

The  famous  Jefferson -Florence  combination  will 
eventually  come  to  San  Francisco — in  the  summer 
of  1892,  which  is  along  look  ahead.  The  combina- 
tion will  be  dissolved  after  the  engagement  here,  and 
then  Mrs.  Florence,  who  will  rejoin  her  husband 
here,  will  make  her  return  to  the  stage,  they  com- 
mencing a  tour  together  in  this  city. 

A  very  good  performance  of  Mullocker's  opera, 
"  Gasparone,"  is  now  being  given  at  the  Tivoli. 
The  performances  there,  by  the  way,  are  generally 
very  satisfactory.  They  are  not  of  the  highest 
order,  but  they  are  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
performances  given  by  traveling  opera  companies. 
That  is  the  reason  why  so  many  of  such  companies 
fail  so  dismally  in  San  Francisco.  Witness  the  re- 
cent fiasco  of  "The  Little  Tycoon  "  Company  at 
the  Baldwin.  Considering  the  uniform  excellence 
of  the  performances  given  at  the  Tivoli,  a  traveling 
company  must  be  distinctive — like  the  Bostonians — 
to  succeed  in  this  city.  The  orchestra  at  the  Tivoli 
is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  in  any  theatre 
in  San  Francisco.  The  ensemble  is  good  ;  the 
chorus  singing  is  fair,  although  lacking  in  light  and 
shade  ;  the  costuming  is  always  striking,  and  often 
gorgeous,  while  the  stage  management  is  admirable. 


Since  1800  there  have  been  retired  in  France  69 
ministers  of  justice,  87  ministers  of  the  interior.  73 
ministers  of  foreign  affairs,  54  ministers  of  finance, 
71  ministers  of  war,  and  65  ministers  of  the  navy. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kkki-ing  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  List  Nights  of 
GASPARONE 
Romantic  Comic  Opera  in  Three  Acts. 


Monday.  June  ist..     THE    RAT  CHARMER  ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  BO  cents. 


SUMMER   SCHOOI 


VACATION    HOME 


GIRLS     AND     YOUNG     LADIE 

Beach  Hill.  Santa  Cm/.,  Cal., 

Will  open  June  i,  1891,  on  Beach  Hill,  in  pleasant  sea-sl 
cottages,  with  ample  grounds  and  convenient  for -urf-ba  j 
ing.  Individual  or  class  instruction  when  desired.  Paif 
boarders.  Delightful  excursions  to  the  Big  Tree?,  Natul 
Biidge,  etc.  Classes  for  the  study  of  marine  life  on  1 
beach  or  field  botany  with  an  accomplished  naturalist, 
the  best  features  of  Eastern  summer  schools  and  vacaii 
homes.  A  safe  home  for  daughters  whoie  parents  wish  I 
travel.     Limited  number.     Kor  information  address, 

MISS  DARLING,  Principal, 
Beach  HJH  Seminary,  Santa  Cm--,  C| 

THE    GENUINE 

EAU  DE  COLOCNII 


__> 


Established  1709.     Beware  of  Imitation* 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  and  grocers.     Pac 
Coast  Agents. 

WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO.,  San  Franciscc 


Are  You  Building  ? 
Do  You  Intend  to  Build 


Call  and  see  our  Elegant  Stock 

Artistic  Hardwood  MANTELS, 

at  extremely  low  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO 

STAJRK  KING  BCrLDING, 

123     GEARY     STREET. 


tmth 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  j 
terials.  Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cof 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Hon 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

is  tbe  only  device  that  prevents  Ion-  4 
Bided  Boot-Heels.     Guaranteed  to  add 
50  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
any  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  Silver  c  — 
Steel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easily  f 
applied   by  any  one.     We  mail  al 
sample  pair,  with  nails,  for  10c,  or  a  l 
box  containing  six  pairs  protectors,  f 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, 
and  full  Instructions  for  applying,  I 
for  M  cts.    Agents  tcanted.   Address,  t 
Woodman  Co..  Box  2872,  Boston, 


For  Invalids  : 
For  Children  : 
For  Everybody  : 


^WILBUR'S 

CQSSVrt 

Most  Nourishing— 

Most  Delicious 

Chocol;ito 

Man,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francis 


IRE  EXTINGUISHER;. 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.  Agent, 

2  &  224  Market  SL  San  Francisco  C»' 


STORAGE 

w  J.  M.  PU 


For    Furniture,    Fl»n> 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADB. 
M.  PIKRCK,  735  Market  Btre 


June  r,  1891. 


THE         ARC  ON  AUT. 


THE    ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

1  She—"  He  is  connected  with  you  in  some  way  by 
marriage,  isn't  he?"  He—"  Yes.  He  married  my 
fiancee." — Life. 

Aspirant—"  What   is    the   chief   requisite   for   a 
(J  young  lady  entering  the  literary  field  ?  "     Editor — 
Postage-stamps."— Judge. 

"I  see  Pharaoh's  troubles  came  from  the  same 
)ld  source."     "  How  so  ?  "     "  Why,  they've  just  un- 

rapped  that  mummy,  and  found  there  was  a  lady 
n  the  case."— Puck. 

Wool—"  I  have  heard  it  said  that  a  man  soon  for- 
gets all  he  learned  at  college  ;  but  there  is  one  thing 
shall  never  forget."     Van  Pelt—"  What  is  that  ?  " 
-  mo/—"  How  to  roll  cigarettes." — Mujisey's. 

!  Aft  me  brings  strange   reversals.     There's   poor 
II  BHenpeck,  for  instance,  who  married  his  type- 
ffiler."     "  Well,  where  does  the  reversal  come  in  ?" 
'Why,  it  was  he  who  used  to  dictate." — Life. 

Mr.  Pulliam  (about  to  propose) — "  Miss  Sanford, 
am  now  going  to  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  an  hour 
go.  Can  you  not  guess,  from  my  eyes,  what  it  is  ?  " 
Uss  Sanford—"  Do  you  mean  '  Good-night  ? '  You 
ok  sleepy." — Epoch. 

Anxious  Passenger—  "Stop  the  train!  I  just 
J  st  my  manicure-case  out  of  the  window."     Porter 

J"  I'll  get  it  on  d'  back  trip,  lady.  We'se  jist 
vSm   through    Camden,   an'   no    one    in  d'   city'U 

Mm  what  it  is." — Puck. 

~~*Tommy — "Paw,  what  is  a  hold-over  senator?" 
r.  Figg—"  The  qualifications  of  a  hold-over  sen- 
|T  vary  in  different  States.  In  Kentucky,  he  is 
pected  to  hold  over  half  a  gallon  without  stagger- 
-Indianafolis  Journal. 

The  wife  (three  A.  M.)— "  When  you  married  rae, 
1  tyou  not  promise  to  love,  cherish,  and  protect 
k"  The  husband  (sleepily) — "Yes."  The  wife 
■Well,  then,  get  up,  light  the  gas,  and  kill  that 
squito." — New  York  Sun. 

frs.  Primus — "  I  saw  you  riding  in  the  park  this 
rning  with  Willy  Ross  and  Jack  Bolton.  I 
n't  know  your  papa  would  let  you  ride  alone  with 
itlemen."  Miss  Secunda — "  He  doesn't  object 
he  gentlemen  are  rival  suitors." — Munsey's. 

'apa—"  Have  you  been  fishing  ? "  Johnny— 
es,  sir."  Papa — "  Well,  you  may  as  well  make 
jy  of  it  white  you  are  at  it.  You  may  now  come 
to  the  wood-shed  with  me  on  a  whaling  expedi- 
te It  strikes  me  that  we  need  a  little  blubber  just 
'•  It" — Bazar. 

J'ditor — "Your  poem,  in  many  respects,  is  excel- 
;  but  I  have  a  supply  of  spring  poetry  on  hand 
last  me  for  the  next  ten  years."  Spring  poet 
(tefully) — "Well,  you  will  certainly  need  some- 
g  during  the  eleventh  yeas." ^Chicago  Saturday 
ting  Herald. 


IL, 


OLD    FAVORITES. 

How  the  Black  Death  Came  to  Bergen,  A.  D.,  1348. 
On  Eergen  town  in  Norway, 

The  summer  sun  looked  down 
On  the  rocky  walls  of  the  fiord 
And  the  roofs  of  the  pine-built  town. 

For  winter's  storms  were  over, 
And  the  fishers'  fleet  had  come 

From  the  northern  seas  by  Finmark 
With  a  rich  sea-harvest  home. 

And  now  the  crews  were  keeping 

Their  holiday  on  shore  ; 
On  the  fiord  no  sail  was  hoisted. 

And  no  fisherman  dipped  his  oar. 

After  the  night's  carousing. 

They  saw  by  the  dawning  day, 
A  ship  at  the  west  wind's  mercy 

Come  drifting  down  the  bay. 
From  mast  and  spar  her  cordage 

Hung  down  m  tangled  lines, 
As  the  long  gray  moss  in  the  forest 

Droops  from  the  withered  pines. 

Her  sails,  all  tern  pest -tattered , 
Like  pennons  round  her  flew. 
"  A  prize  !  A  prize  !  "  the  Northmen  cried, 
And  quickly  launched  a  crew. 

With  clamor  and  with  laughter, 
They  steered  for  the  drifting  wreck, 

And  man  with  man  contending 

They  leaped  on  the  stranger's  deck. 

But  they  stood  aghast,  dumfoundered. 

Crossing  themselves  in  dread  ; 
For  the  Plague  had  been  there  before  them, 

And  thai  ship  was  manned  by  the  dead. 

The  steersman  layby  the  rudder 

With  fixed  and  glassy  eye  ; 
The  captain,  hard  by  the  mainmast. 

Lay  staring  at  the  sky. 

And  there  rose  a  flight  of  the  carrion  kite, 

Of  the  raven  and  the  crow, 
That  lighted  again  on  yard  and  chain 

To  eye  their  prey  below. 

Back  to  their  homes  the  sailors 

Blindly  in  terror  fled. 
They  did  not  fear  the  living, 

But  they  fled  from  ihe  stricken  dead. 

Fled  ;  but  the  Plague  Sprite  followed, 
More  swift  and  strong  than  they ; 

While  the  Death  Ship  slowly  drifted, 
Till  up  by  the  pier  she  lay. 

Woe  !  for  the  guest  aboard  her 
Was  Death  from  beyond  the  sea. 

Come  to  the  city  of  Bergen 
Its  doom  and  its  scourge  to  be. 

Death  stood  by  the  baby's  cradle, 
And  bent  o'er  the  grandsire's  bed  ; 

Father  and  mother  together 
Lay  with  their  children  dead. 

Twas  vain  to  fly  to  the  mountains, 

Or  seek  to  be  safe  by  sea  ! 
For  One  still  walked  beside  them  ; 

The  Death  that  they  sought  to  flee. 

And  swift  as  they  climbed  the  mountains, 

Swifter  the  deaih  they  feared  ; 
And  fast  as  they  rowed  in  their  terror, 

Death  sat  in  the  boat  and  steered. 

Till  at  last  in  the  town  of  Bergen 

Not  a  priest  was  left  to  save, 
And  street  and  church  and  market 

Were  silent  as  the  grave. 


Chollie  is  in  great  glee  to-day."  Why  ?  "  "  He 
i  his  tailor  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars  for 
years,  and  the  tailor  got  mad  and  put  the  account 
public  auction."  "  I  should  think  that  would 
e  Chollie  mad."  "  Oh,  no  ;  he  went  to  the  sale 
bought  it  for  eighty-five  cents." — Bazar. 

This  morning,"  writes  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
[ave  the  children  a  little  talk  about  their  souls. 
I  had  done.  I  thought  I  would  ask  them  a 
cifcoestions  to  see  if  they  understood  what  I  had 
J  .them.  So  I  began:  'What  did  God  give  us 
les  our  bodies  ? '  Perhaps  you  can  imagine 
;  my  emotions  were  when  they  instantly  re- 
fin,  '  Laigs  ! '  " — Bazar. 

\M^Noodlehy — "  Yes,  Miss  Astorbilt,  I  love  you, 
yi^fcver  could  marry  a  girl  who  '  guesses  '  so 
1°  h.  I  do  not  like  that  Americanism  you  all 
MWstead  of  saying  '  I  fancy.'  "  Miss  A.  (bent 
Jj'iatrimony) — "  But,  my  lord,  I'll  renounce  it  for 
-K  sake."     Lord  Noodlehy—"  Then  I'll   ask  you— 

P  011  be  my  wife  ?  "    Miss  A.  (carried  away  with 

I -"Well,  I  guess."—  The  Epoch. 

Hind  so  you  are  not  married  yet?"  "No." 
Hjaged?"  "No."  "  Expect  to  be?"  "No." 
Ji  at's  the  matter  ?  "  "  Well,  papa  says  that  my 
lilt  .nd  must  be  a  keen  and  experienced  man,  of 
fe°'  health  and  good  habits  ;  mamma  says  that  he 
PV  be  frugal,  industrious,  attentive,  and  moral  ; 
W  say  that  he  must  be  handsome,  dashing, 
ttI<  ed,  and  rich.     We  are  still  looking  for  him."— 

**hus  young  clergyman  (to  lady  whom  he  has 
•uk  1  but  five  minutes,  and  whose  name  he  did  not 

St  — "Where  do  you  attend  divine  service, 
■ten?"     She — "I   generally  go   from   place   to 

gM  with    my   husband.     We   are   seldom  at  the 

111  :hurch  two  Sundays  in  succession."  Zealous 
W*j  clergyman—"  Ah,  my  dear  lady,  let  me  urge 
1  the  necessity  of  having  some  settled  place 
D*  v  ship.  Believe  me,  there  is  nothing  so  indis- 
«n|  >le  to  your  sjuI's  health."  She  (with  dignity) 
e  you  aware,  sir,  that  you  are  addressing  the 


Like  a  winding-sheet  from  Heaven 

The  winter  snows  were  shed, 
And  shrouded  ihe  town  in  whiteness. 

And  buried  the  piteous  dead. 

Then  the  North  wind  blew  from  the  mountains 

And  swept  over  sea  and  shore, 
And  fought  with  the  foe  and  slew  him, 

And  "  The  Black  Death  "  was  no  more. 

— J.  G.  Hollmvay. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  comer  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


"A  Most  Delicate 
Preparation." 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suit*  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEN     HOUSE 

236  SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  keamy  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jos<5  depot. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegandy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels, 


TmiJM.hHSI.I.Hrl'J^yjJUTT^TT 


MILLBRAE  I 

Y  DEPOT,   'if ' 

-.MissiOH&gt-'si.'i 


Turner 


Mrs. 


M.  E.  Pendleton-, 
Proprietor  and  Manager. 


AND  COUNTY 
California.     Department 


TN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY 
-*-     of    San    Francisco,   State    of    Califor 

No.  — -. 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  comolaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

^h.e  Pe°P'e  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

\  ou  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  acUon  brought 
against  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  withb  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ants wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ants habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  22d  day  of  Apnl,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

D    „.    .    „  „  Wm.  J.  Elattner,  Clerk. 

Ey  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.  O'Keeffe,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
cuilding. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  5.58%  on  term  deposits;  and 
i'OO  /0  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 


ANNUAL  MEETING. 

The  regular  annual  meeting  of  the  Argonaut  Publishing 
Company  will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Company,  Room  1 
No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  California,  on  Tues- 
day, the  second  day  of  June.  1801,  at  the  hour  of  one  o'clock 
P.  M.,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  a  Board  of  Directors  to 
serve  during  the  ensuing  year,  and  the  transaction  of  such 
other  business  as  may  come  before  the  meeting 

__         „  JEROME  A.  HART,  Secretary 

Uttice— Room  3,  Argonaut  Building,  No.  213  Grant  Ave- 
nue,  San  Francisco,  California. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  tostop  them 
foratimeandthenhavethem  return  again.  Imeana 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICENESSalife-longBtudy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  care  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
core.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  at 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  KOOT,  J»I.  C-  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


RUBBER 
HOSE! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


R.  H. 
S    M 


PEASE,       )  . 
RUNYON,  I  AGH"S, 


F^GOODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 

BEST    THAT    CAN    BE    MADE    OP    RUBBER. 

Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  579  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Twelve  Complete 


ew  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Clark 

"  Jack's 


Ifl 


you,  bishop  ?  "—Life. 


Karllpa,  the  Delightful: 
you  tried  this  new  and  delicious  Toilet  Water? 
your  druggist  for  it. 


Ham  Sandwiches  a  la  PaIusienne. 
Between  slices  of  thinly  cut  white 
bread  spread  a  mixture  of  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham,  finely  chopped,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  cream  sauce.  Stamp 
out  in  round,  oval,  square  or  oblong 
shapes.  Butter  the  tops.  Sprinkle  on 
one-half  the  number  of  sandwiches, 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  hard-boiled 
yolk  of  egg  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
and  on  the  other  half  parsley  and 
white  of  egg  chopped  very  fine. 

Arrange    tastefully  •  and    serve     on 
small  plates. 
Send  Postage  Stamp  for  "Tld  Bit  Receipts 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass- 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 
"  WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUT."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "  Maid,    Wife,    or   Widow,"   "  Beaton's    Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains  : 
'•  A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."     By  W. 
Russell,    author  of    "  A  Sailor's    Sweetheart," 
Courtship. "  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned."  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 
"MISSING-A    YOUNG    GIRL."      By   Flor. 
ence  Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 
"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duehess, 
authorof  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Eawn."  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains  : 
"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER.' 


'  Mig- 


Stranee  Winter,  author  of   "  Bootles's  Baby,' 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 

"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Botde 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip. 
Joinlly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 


lin 

usual  interest 


By  John 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  will  contain  : 

"  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST."    By 

Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan."  "  We  Two."  "  Won 
by  Wailing,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days."  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
"MY   FELLOW   LABORER."     By  H.  Rider 
I  Haggard,  author  of  "She."  "King  Solomon's  Mines." 
!  "  Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 


„,  „,      (  ^bscnbcrs  ?U™S  lhe  Presenl  1*™  W'u  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments,  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage 

Subscnbers  are  entitled  to  the  pnvileges  of  the  clubbing  list  ,n  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THK  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  A-venne,  San  Francisco. 


"INDEPENDENT"  FOUNTAIN  PEN 

A  hard-rnbber  FOUNTAIN  HOLDER,  with  best 
quality  GOLD  PEN.  Carried  In  the  pocket  and 
ALWAYS  READY  FOR  USE.      Price.  81. CO  and  up. 

STYLO  PEN,  writes  from  a  ROUND  POINT.  81.03 
and  up.        Send  for  catalogue  and  particulars, 

J.Y.ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York 
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PEOPLE'S  HOME 

SAVINGS  BANK 

—  AND  — 

Safe  Deposit. 

Guarantee  Capital,  $1,000,000.00 


805    MARKET    STREET, 

IN    FLOOD    BUILDING. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  have  been" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  pnhlic  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


23   I^OST  ST. 


Kl# 

Now1. 


QVERM.AN y/IEf :!  L° 


SAM    FRAHCIS^O 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the   world.     Fire  and  Earthquake- 

ftroof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  .Every  room  1b 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


Address, 

rrumai 

Mention  th's  paper. 


DAISY   WAGON 


Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  sLFF«r 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

TR.Y     IT  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

w"e  deliver  in  San   Francisco.    Oakland.   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

OT  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS*    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  6.  F. 


PET 

ARETH-E 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


WCALICRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  233  Montgomery  St. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.  Battery 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Russet  Cart  Harness,  Novelties  in  Blankets  and  Robes,  for  Summer  use. 

iS-CAIt    AND    EXAMINE    THEIK    LARGE    STOCK. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.     Used  hy  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


KHABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  132  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL   GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  S:  Sons' 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -        San  Francisco. 


$65 


ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  with  15  Days'  Board, 


-AT     THE- 


Hotel  del  Coronado 


Tickets  by  Railroad  : 

613  MARKET  STREET 


Tickets  by  Steamer: 

4  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


-^-"ji 


THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OF  ALL  SUMMER  SEA-SIDE  RESORTS. 

The  Appointments  are  Elegant.  The  Service  Is  Perfect.  The  View  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Music  nf  the  Surf  Give  a  Constant  Charm  to  Life.  Everything  is  Fnll  of  Brightness  and 
ISea  n  I  \  .  Owing  to  the  cold  currents  farther  north,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  Coronado  is  several  deirrces  warmer, 
this  makes  surf-balhine  here  most  enjoyable.  Kishine  in  tne  ocean  is  always  yood,  also  in  the  bay  or  off  the  pier  it  is 
splendid;  and  particularly  now  as  baracada  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  taking  lively.  Game  is  always  plentiful.  This 
Im  the  Sportsman'**   I'lirmlisi-.     Yachting  also  is  splendid  here, 

THE    CORONADO    NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Through  the  excellent  medicinal  qualities  of  this  water,  many  of  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  have  been  cured  of  kidney  and 
bladder  ailments.     It  is  pure,  makes  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the  whole  system. 

Itooui  plant,  terniH   for  the  huusoii,  pamphlets  and  literature,  can   be  had  at  the  Coronado 
Agency,  118  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Occidental. 

E.  S.  BABCOCK,  Jr.,  Manager  Hotel  del  Coronado. 


THE    DAVIS 

AUTOMATIC  INKSTAN 

PURE    INI 

ALWAYS 

CLEAN   AND   FREJ 


MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WOE 

Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaporatt. 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent. ;  while  in  l 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink.  after  springing  [ 
and  inking  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reserve 
where  It  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  thugp 
venting  all  evaporation  and  waste  and  p 
serving  the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  pi 
as  when  tirst  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  Francis 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Franc!, 


THIS    CUT    IS    AN 

Exact  Representation 


—  OF  THE  - 


PORTABLE  HOUS 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  U 


E 


Four  Sizes,  costing  from  850  to  8100. 

Just  die  thing  for  a  summer  outing  on  the  coast  or  i 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Prices  include  crating 
delivery  at  any  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  ROLL  PAPER  CO 

30  and  32  First  Street,  San  Fraud 


The  most  pop 
ular    s  w  e  e  * 
Chocolate     » 
the  market  I: 
is     nutritiOUJ 
and  palatab 
a  par  tic  ul 
favorite 
children,  and 
mostescelleu 
jarticle  for  fai 
fily  use. 

Served  as  i 
drink  or  eaten  as  Confectioner 
it  is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

The  genuine  is  stamped  upon  th<| 
wrapper,  S.  German,  Dorchestei 
Mass. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass 


§reakfast  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTINGCO,  SOLEAGEN 


M 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  {title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
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Of  the  persistent  agitations  and  agitators  who  keep  their 
pot  boiling  in  every  State  and  throughout  the  land,  in  State 
elections  annually  and  biennially,  and  in  the  great  quadren- 
nial campaign  for  the  Presidency,  that  of  prohibition  and 
those  who  organize  as  prohibitionists  are  the  most  persistent, 
unreasonable,  and  intolerable.  The  organization  itself  is  a 
fraud,  as  pernicious  as  dishonest.  This  was  demonstrated  in 
the  national  election  of  1884,  in  the  conduct  of  the  apostate 
St.  John,  who  kicked  at  republicanism  and  was  made  the  head 
— with  his  homs — of  the  Prohibition  party.  With  the  pretty 
well-founded  report  that  he  received  twenty-five  thousand  dol- 
lars from  the  Cleveland  managers  of  that  campaign  for  his 
services  upon  the  stump,  and  for  taking  it,  we  have  nothing 
to  do.  The  insincerity  and  the  false  pretence  and  duplicity 
of  the  organization  concern  the  American  people,  not  the  in- 
dividuals who  volunteer  or  who  take  pay  for  their  misrepre- 
sentations in  general  suitably  to  represent  the  organization  in 
particular.  The  pretence  is  made  that  the  prohibition 
movement  is  founded  as  was  the  abolition  movement,  in 
England  and  America.  There  is  no  substantial  point 
of  resemblance.  Wilberforce  has  not  his  example  in  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  nor  Thompson  in  any  who  is  in  Par- 
liament ;  neither  are  William  Lloyd  Garrison  and  Wendell 
Phillips  copied  by  Neal  Dow  or  St.  John,  by  the  broods  of 
howlers  and  angular  maids  of  unknown  years,  or  by  the 
sanctimonious  shrieker  who  has  opportunity  in  the  pulpit 
or  the  lecture-room.  The  abolitionists  formed  and  con- 
tended for  a  vital  principle,  now  universally  conceded  and 
approved  by  the  enlightened  of  every  race  and  nation.  They 
made  the  distinctive  issue  that  the  ownership  of  man  by  man, 


as  men  own  cattle,  or  chattels,  or  real  property,  was  funda- 
mentally wrong  and  totally  iniquitous.  It  was  for  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave,  for  the  liberty  of  every  race  and  tribe  of 
mankind,  in  every  land  and  clime,  that  the  abolitionists 
agitated  and  contended.  Americans  of  ripe  years  recall  in 
what  light  the  abolitionists  were  held,  with  what  derision,  con- 
tempt, and  hatred  they  were  regarded,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  commonly  treated  in  communities  where  any 
of  their  speakers  essayed  to  make  addresses.  They  were 
denied  platforms  and  halls,  denied  the  freedom  of  speech, 
and  mobbed  and  harshly  maltreated  if  they  persisted. 
The  homes  of  Arthur  Tappan  and  Isaac  Hopper,  the  vener- 
able Quaker,  in  New  York,  were  torn  and  wrecked  by  rioters 
a  little  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  the  rope  was  ready  for 
the  English  abolitionist,  Thompson,  for  the  father  of  Senator 
Hoar,  of  Massachusetts,  or  for  any  of  the  abolition  agitators 
who  should  set  foot  upon  the  soil  where  slavery  was  an  institution 
within  the  Union.  The  abolitionists  maintained  their  organ- 
ization and  uncompromisingly  persisted  until  their  object  was 
achieved.  With  their  sole  cause  they  never  commingled  any 
other.  They  kept  infallible  direction  to  their  polar  star  of  free- 
dom of  the  slave,  of  liberty  for  all.  The  consummation  of 
the  object  satisfied  them.  Garrison  ceased  the  publication  of 
the  Liberator,  Phillips  devoted  his  oratory  and  public  work 
to  other  subjects,  and  abolition  disappeared  with  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  African  race  in  the  United  States.  It  contem- 
plated no  infringement  of  individual  rights  ;  it  struck  at  no 
rights  of  mankind.  For  freedom  and  for  the  equal  privileges 
of  all  it  battled  and  maintained  the  strife  until  the  clank  of  th» 
shackle  upon  the  human  chattel  was  forever  stilled  and  the 
enthralled  were  absolutely  free. 

Prohibition  strikes  at  the  liberty  of  the  person,  citizen  or 
alien,  and  includes  every  inhabitant.  Pursued  to  logical  con- 
clusion, it  would  enslave  the  world  with  its  cranks  and 
whimsies.  It  would  recast  the  decalogue  and  arbitrarily  or- 
dain :  "  Thou  shalt  not  eat  unless  as  prescribed  ;  thou  shalt  not 
drink  except  as  permitted  ;  for  we  are  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
and  our  dictum  is  the  only  authority."  Mankind  favors  temper- 
ance, in  the  sense  of  eating  and  drinking.  But  since  the 
world  was  peopled,  there  have  been  gluttons  and  drunkards, 
and  so  it  will  be  continued,  world  without  end.  The  holy 
book  is  replete  with  instances.  It  counsels  and  it  dictates. 
It  presents  the  evils  of  intemperance,  to  be  shunned  •  it  por- 
trays the  benefits  and  blessings  of  temperance  and  rectitude, 
to  be  exampled  and  cherished  through  life.  But  it  nowhere 
interdicts  temperate  uses  of  food  or  of  drink  ;  it  simply  ad- 
monishes against  the  abuse  and  condemns  the  gross  intem- 
perance which  is  vice  and  the  forerunner  of  crime.  Prohibi- 
tionists are  not  of  the  temper  which  characterized  the  aboli- 
tionists and  have  not  the  grounded  principle  of  object.  Pro- 
hibitionists rail  at  King  Alcohol  and  denounce  whisky,  brandy, 
and  all  manner  of  intoxicating  spirits,  condemn  even  the  light 
table  wines  and  generous  vintages  of  riper  quality,  frown  upon 
cider  and  the  innocuous  fizz,  and  would  substitute  butter- 
milk in  the  holy  communion  service  of  the  bread  and  wine. 
The  earnest  and  conscientious  prohibitionist  is,  in  many  in- 
stances, a  fanatic  impelled  by  his  delirium  of  virtue  ;  in  other 
instances,  a  crank  of  good  intention.  Temperance  should  be 
temperate.  The  practice  of  opium-eating  and  the  abuse  of  mor- 
phine by  powders  or  hypodermic  injection,  of  ether,  or  of  any 
narcotics  or  excitants  or  stimulants,  are  to  be  deplored.  King 
Alcohol  is  dethroned  or  not  acknowledged  in  these  different 
methods.  The  sure-shot  cigarette  and  the  stupefying  nicotine 
are  the  symbols  and  the  conclusions  of  the  destroying  habit.  It 
wins  upon  youth  and  makes  the  winning  to  the  grave  as  life 
progresses  and  physiques  are  fortified.  But  it  eventually  gets 
there,  all  the  same.  Mankind  rises  to  mastery  and  sinks 
to  willing  servitude.  The  eagle  soars,  the  ground-hog  grov- 
els ;  the  bat,  neither  bird  nor  beast,  chooses  dusk  and  flits. 
The  prohibitionist  is  the  interposer  between  community  free- 
dom and  the  social  habit,  the  tyrant  of  the  table,  and  the 
autocratic  arbiter  of  the  household.  The  prohibition  bat  flies 
in  the  face  of  all,  and,  with  the  owls,  it  ends  its  night  mousing 
upon  the  commoner  tribes  and  avoiding  the  domain  of  the 
important  and  the  potential.  It  is  a  hobby  that  rides  and 
not  a  principle  that  has  root.     It  takes  process  from  the  itch 


for  reformation,  finds  development  in  the  disturbance  it 
creates,  and  the  exhaustion  of  its  usefulness  falls  upon  itself 
and  makes  no  impression  upon  the  community.  Prohibition  has 
failed  in  Maine.  It  has  succeeded  the  "  striped  pig  "  in  Massa- 
chusetts and  proved  its  inefficacy.  In  Rhode  Island,  it  was 
voted  in  and  subsequently  thrown  out.  In  Iowa,  it  was  made 
a  holy  terror.  In  Kansas,  it  rivals  the  grasshoppers.  Every- 
where it  causes  more  deception,  more  lying,  more  fraud,  more 
trickery,  more  hypocrisy,  and  more  general  devilment  than 
ever  prevailed  in  St.  Giles,  of  London,  the  Five  Points,  of 
New  York,  Fall's  Point,  of  Baltimore,  or  the  negro  quarters  of 
New  Orleans.     It  is  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 

Real  temperance  is  a  mission  which  has  blessing  in  its 
path  and  goodness  in  its  daily  visitation.  Among  its  dis- 
tinguished advocates  and  earnest  co-laborers  was  the  late  Dr. 
Howard  Crosby,  of  New  York.  He  had  been  a  prohibition- 
ist. He  ripened  with  knowledge,  expanded  with  experience, 
and  developed  a  teacher  of  temperance  in  practicable  man- 
ner. Prohibition  in  America  condemned  the  use  of  wine 
as  well  as  of  spirits.  Dr.  Crosby's  sojourn  in  the  countries 
of  Europe  taught  him  to  know  that  there  even  the  infants 
of  Germany  and  of  France,  of  Italy  and  of  Spain  were 
bred  upon  small  beer  and  cheap  wines  as  American  babies 
are  fed  upon  milk,  and  he  learned  that  from  youth  to  age  the 
working-man  and  the  toiling  woman  drank  the  daily  cheap 
wine  or  the  cheaper  beer  as  we  drink  coffee  and  tea  or 
chocolate,  as  the  rich  drank  the  costlier  wines  and  in- 
dulged in  more  inflaming  liquids.  Laws  to  stop  drinking  ! 
Make  laws  to  stop  creation — the  one  is  as  feasible  as  the 
other.  Ma*1,  is  a  social  criminal.  Sociability  is  not  a  matter 
of  buttermilk  and  curds.  Sir  Toby  expressed  the  world-wide 
sentiment  in  his  "  Dost  thou  think,  because  thou  art  virtuous, 
there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  ? "  Sir  Toby  fathomed 
Mafvolio  ;  he  knew  him  for  the  pretender  and  Puritan  and 
hypocrite  he  was,  surfeited  upon  his  own  idea  of  his  own  im- 
portance, cross-gartered  and  cross-grained  as  he  was.  Mal- 
volio  was  the  accredited  father  of  the  Neal  Dow  generation, 
if  there  be  prototype  and  accordant  issue.  The  question  in- 
volved is  one  which  it  is  actually  idle  to  debate,  one  fruitless  of 
practicable  determination.  As  well  discuss  original  sin.  It 
is  implanted  in  mankind,  and  its  elimination  is  possible  only 
with  God.  The  power  of  human  laws  and  of  inhuman 
tortures  in  the  enforcement  of  laws  is  as  were  the  burnings 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  or  the  choppings  of  the  guillotine 
of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  simply  harsh  and  utterly  impotent. 
Men  will  drink.  Men  will  die  from  drinking.  It  is  their 
passion  and  their  weakness.     Even  angels  have  fallen. 

We  have  received  a  communication  from  Denver,  Col., 
in  which  a  lady  asks  what  is  the  signification  of  the  walrus 
at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Argonaut. 

"  A  dead  walrus  floating  upon  a  boundless  sea,  with  the  sun 
declining  in  the  west,"  was  significant  of  the  journalistic 
venture  of  the  Argonaut  when  it  was  launched  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  It  was  as  perilous  an  adventure  upon  an  unknown 
sea  as  was  the  Argonautic  expedition  of  Jason  and  his  follow- 
ers in  search  of  the  golden  fleece.  The  shores  of  the  sea 
to  be  traversed  were  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  dead  journals, 
and  its  surface  was  covered  with  struggling  and  tempest- 
tossed  barks  vainly  endeavoring  to  steal  their  cowardly 
course  through  quiet  waters,  over  dangerous  quicksands, 
and  seeking  to  dodge  the  rocky  islands,  the  Symplegades, 
that  float  and  crush  between  them  the  craft  that 
ventures  to  pass  their  dangerous  neighborhood.  We  were 
in  search  of  the  golden  fleece,  but  knew  it  was 
guarded  by  fire-breathing  bulls  with  brazen  feet ;  we  knew 
that  a  search  for  success  would  be  impeded  by  upturning 
dragons  which  hatred,  malice,  and  envy  had  sown ;  we 
passed  the  "clashing  islands,"  we  encountered  the  "fire- 
breathing  bulls  "  with  their  "  burning  breath,"  and  we  rescued 
the  fleece,  "  sowed  the  dragon's  teeth  and  plowed  them  in," 
and  made  our  escape. 

It  has  been,  and  is,  a  successful  voyage.    The  bear  upon 
the  dead  walrus,  afloat  upon  a  stormy  sea,  with  night  and 
the  tempest  closing  around,  was  typical  of  a  darin 
of  fearless  courage,  of  resolute  determination  to  des 
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if  it  could  be  honestly  earned.  The  Argonaut  has  been  in- 
dependent, and  had  enough  of  courage  to  mind  its  own  busi- 
ness and  take  its  own  course  in  its  own  way.  It  has 
had  the  nerve  to  avoid  the  errors  and  crimes  that  have  con- 
stantly beset  our  contemporaries — and,  thank  God  !  engulfed 
nearly  all  of  them  that  have  lacked  the  courage  to  be  fearless 
and  the  sense  to  be  courteous.  The  Argonaut  has,  in 
fifteen  years,  had  but  one  suit  for  libel,  and  that  was  dismissed 
by  the  United  States  Senator  who  brought  it  under  bad  ad- 
vice. 

It  is  the  policy  of  the  Argonaut  to  avoid  imitation  of  our 
contemporaries,  which  we  seldom  read  and  never  follow. 
The  bear  is  the  only  living  thing  :  if  it  eats  the  dead  walrus, 
it  will  drown  ;  if  it  does  not  eat  the  walrus,  it  may  starve  ; 
but,  whether  to  drown  or  starve,  we  thought  either  better  than 
not  to  have  the  courage  of  our  own  convictions  or  be  bold 
enough  to  give  expression  to  our  opinions,  whether  they  were 
in  accord  with  any  church,  or  party,  or  class.  So  long  as  our 
brain  is  able  to  work  and  our  physical  strength  holds  out,  the 
Argonaut  will  swim,  and  when  it  can  no  longer  swim,  it  will 
sink  with  the  walrus,  and  it  will  desire  no  mourners  at  its 
death  and  have  no  procession. 

The  Argonaut  does  not  make,  money — that  is  not  the 
object  of  its  existence.  It  is  self-maintaining.  Its  circula- 
tion is  as  wide  as  the  English-speaking  world.  It  is  a  good 
advertising  medium  for  some  things,  and  for  some  it  is  not. 
It  has  money  enough  to  live  so  long  as  it  desires  : 
when  existence  is  uncomfortable  and  no  longer  necessary,  it 
will  go  down  with  the  walrus.  It  will  not  survive  by  paint- 
ing fences  with  lies  about  circulation  or  printing  compliments 
to  itself  in  its  own  columns,  nor  live  by  black-mailing  ;  it  will 
not  toady  to  the  "  best "  society,  nor  puff  prostitutes  nor  drunken 
sloggers  on  the  stage,  nor  will  it  fear  men  because  they  are 
strong,  nor  abuse  them  because  they  are  rich,  nor, play  the 
demagogue  to  obtain  popular  favor,  nor  comb  the  town  for 
advertisements.  Our  ship  is  launched  and  has  long  been 
afloat  on  its  venture.  The  Argonaut  has  had  many  imita- 
tors ;  it  has  done  some  good.  It  is  American,  and,  while  it 
is  but  a  weekly,  it  has  the  influence  that  attends  the  utterance 
of  fearless  truths — and  sometimes  men  grow  demigods  and 
more  than  heroes  at  the  sound. 


While  engaged  in  conversation  at  our  club  some  days  since 
with  a  gentleman  who  interested  us  by  his  familiarity  with 
Chilean  affairs,  he  asked  us  why  the  Argonaut  was  so  reticent 
concerning  the  struggle  now  going  on  in  the  South  American 
republic.  Our  reply  to  the  interrogatory  was  our  indisposi- 
tion to  discuss  matters  upon  which  we  were  not  well  informed, 
and,  at  our  request,  he  promised  to  send  us  what  he  assured 
us  was  a  truthful  detail  of  the  events  that  had  led  to  the  civil 
war  now  raging  so  violently  and  disastrously  in  Chile.  He 
promised  to  send  a  letter  from  a  friend,  in  whom  he  had  con- 
fidence, which  had  been  published  in  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune. 

The  author  is  an  American  by  birth,  of  a  prominent  family 
in  our  country,  but  now  a  citizen  of  Chile  and  a  member  of 
the  congress  which  President  Balmaceda  has  dissolved  by  his 
edict  and  whose  constitutional  powers  he  has  assumed  till  it 
would  appear  that — if  the  constitution  of  Chile  is  at  all  analogous 
to  ours — he  is  an  usurper  and  dictator  of  the  most  reprehen- 
sible character.  Failing  to  secure  as  his  successor  a  corrupt 
and  unprincipled  confederate,  he  has  overturned  the  law  and 
destroyed  the  government  in  order  that  he  and  his  political 
adherents  may  enrich  themselves  by  despoiling  the  state  and 
confiscating  the  public  property.  If  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Trumbull  may  be  considered  as  a  truthful  narrative  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  civil  war  in  Chile,  the  usurper  and 
dictator  deserves  the  punishment  due  to  the  crime  of  trea- 
son. 

The  letter  accompanying  Mr.  Trumbull's  statement  runs  as 
follows  : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  send  herewith  a  copy  of  the  Tribune  con- 
taining an  account  of  the  causes  of  Chilean  revolution,  written  by 
Mr.  R.  L.  Trumbull,  the  son  of  a  well-known  physician  in  Chile  and 
himself  a  member  of  Congress  there.  Mr.  Trumbull  is  a  descendant 
of  Governor  Trumbull,  of  Connecticut,  and  a  nephew  of  Lyman 
Trumbull,  one  of  the  small  band  of  Republican  senators  who  stood 
out  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnson. 

You  can  easily  imagine  the  status  of  affairs  there  if  you  will  recall 
the  Andrew  Johnson  contest  with  Congress,  and  imagine  that  Congress, 
fearing  the  President's  control  over  the  array,  refused  to  make  appro- 
priation for  its  support  ;  that  the  supreme  court,  in  a  proper  case,  de- 
cided that  the  action  of  Congress  virtually  disbanded  the  army  ;  that 
the  President  thereupon  dissolved  the  court  and  dispersed  Congress 
and  took  upon  himself  the  constitutional  function  of  each,  levying  and 
collecting  taxes,  maintaining  an  army,  and  trying  and  punishing  all 
who  were  in  contempt  of  his  personal  decrees.  If,  under  such  circum- 
stances, nine-tenths  of  the  people  had  risen  against  the  dictatorship  of 
Andrew  Johnson,  and,  under  the  lead  of  Congress,  had  devoted  their 
lives,  liberty,  and  fortunes  to  the  preservation  of  constitutional  liberty, 
would  they  have  been  called  insurgents  or  even  revolutionists  ? 

The  case  I  have  supposed  is  the  exact  condition  of  things  in  Chile. 
Yours  respectfully,  Charles  Page. 

SAr  Francisco,  June  3,  1891. 

Mr.  Trumbull    commences  his   letter  to   the   New    York 
Tribune  after  having  read  a  dispatch  giving  an  official  ver- 


sion of  a  recent  battle  at  Iquique,  which  he  assumes  to 
be  false,  because,  as  he  says,  "  everything  which  has  oc- 
curred since  the  revolution  broke  out  has  been  falsely  re- 
ported, and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this  account 
is  like  other  official  versions."  After  having  corrected  the 
official  versions  of  the  battles  of  Iquique  and  Pisagua,  and 
after  very  severely  criticising  the  motives  of  Sefior  Bal- 
maceda, the  dictator,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Lazcano,  for  having 
lt  engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  destruction  of  constitutional 
liberty  and  an  endeavor  to  crush  out  Cassarism  and  corrup- 
tion,'' he  feels  it  his  duty  to  correct  the  misrepresentations 
and  to  give  the  true  causes  of  the  revolution,  and  says  : 

As  a  Chilean  who  feels  proud  of  his  country's  past  history  and  of  the 
enviable  place  which  she  had  secured  among  the  law-abiding  nations 
of  the  world,  it  pains  me  to  have  to  refer  to  acts  committed  by  Mr. 
Balmaceda's  government — acts  which  would  be  regarded  as  disgrace- 
ful and  infamous  even  in  the  most  uncivilized  country.  But  I  prefer 
that  the  whole  truth  should  be  known.  It  is  a  sorrowful  duty  to  be 
obliged  to  refer  to  the  treachery  and  deceit  of  one  who  has  had  the 
honor  of  being  elected  President  of  Chile,  but  it  is  satisfactory  to  feel 
that  her  best  citizens  are  not  accomplices  in  the  president's  dastardly 
designs,  and  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  peace  and  order  will 
again  be  restored.  .  .  . 

For  more  than  half  a  century  Chile  had  enjoyed  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. Under  the  constitution  of  1833,  she  had  enjoyed  almost  un- 
interrupted peace  and  had  made  wonderful  progress  in  civil  and  re- 
ligious liberty.  The  sway  of  that  constitution  had,  during  all  these 
years,  never  been  interrupted.  .  .  .  Every  president  had  religiously  ob- 
served its  provisions,  and  caused  them  to  be  maintained.  It  was  re- 
served for  Senor  Balmaceda  to  violate  that  constitution  and  to  trample 
under  foot  all  precedent  and  tradition.  On  the  first  of  January  last,  he 
issued  a  bombastic  manifesto,  in  which  he  declares  that  he  has  been 
obliged  to  violate  that  constitution  ;  that  he  will  continue  to  violate  it, 
and  that  for  the  purpose  he  "  counts  with  the  support  of  the  array  and 
navy,  who  know  that  I  am  their  constitutional  chief,  and  that  they  are 
essentially  obedient  forces  that  can  not  deliberate."  .  .  . 

Mr.  Balmaceda's  manifesto  was  written  principally  for  the  effect 
which  it  might  have  abroad,  and  was  translated  into  different  lan- 
guages that  it  might  be  published  in  different  countries.  As  there  is  a 
semblance  of  truth  in  the  statement  that  his  predecessors  have  gov- 
erned without  the  budget,  I  consider  it  necessary  to  explain  this  state- 
ment, which  is  made  with  the  object  of  deceiving  those  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  Chilean  history  and  Chilean  constitutional  law. 

It  is  true  that  almost  all  the  presidents  of  Chile  found  themselves, 
on  the  first  of  January,  governing  without  the  law  authorizing  public 
expenditures  ;  but  whenever  this  occurred,  public  expenditures  were 
suspended,  and,  besides,  congress  was  always  assembled  discussing  that 
law-  The  presidents  had  the  confidence  of  congress  and  knew  that 
the  delay  in  the  approval  of  that  constitutional  law  was  not  due  to 
want  of  confidence,  but  simply  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  discussion 
and  fiscalization,  which  has  been  exercised  by,  and  recognized  to,  the 
parliamentary  minority. 

But  Mr.  Balmaceda  pretends,  moreover,  to  justify  his  violation  of 
the  constitution  on  the  plea  that  congress  has  violated  it  by  not  voting 
the  law  fixing  the  expenditure  and  the  naval  and  land  forces.  To  show 
the  absurdity  of  this  claim,  I  simply  quote  article  28  of  the  constitution, 
which  provides  that  only  by  virtue  of  a  law  is  it  permissible  : 

"  To  fix  annually  the  strength  of  the  naval  and  land  forces." 

"  To  fix  annually  the  expenses  of  public  government." 

The  constitution  does  not  say  that  congress  must  pass  such  a  law, 
but  simply  that  the  public  expenses  and  the  land  and  naval  forces  are 
subordinate  to  and  only  can  exist  in  virtue  of  an  annual  law  that  shall 
authorize  them.  The  words  of  the  original  constitution  are  :  "Solo 
en  virtud  de  una  ley  se  puede  fijar  anualmente  los  gaslos,"  etc.  Any 
one  knowing  Spanish  knows  that  se  puede.  does  not  mean  "  must"  or 
'•  is  obliged  to,"  but  simply  "  it  is  possible,"  or  "can." 

No  one  had  ever  placed  the  clear  sense  of  this  provision  in  doubt. 
Mr.  Balmaceda  himself  had  repeatedly  recognized  it. 

In  fact,  it  is  evident  that  the  founders  intended  that  congress  might 
use  this  constitutional  right  as  a  check  on  the  executive,  to  prevent 
him  from  doing  as  he  pleased  with  the  army  and  navy  and  of  spending 
the  public  money  as  he  wished.  And  how  necessary  this  check  is,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  check  which  the  constitution 
gives  congress  against  the  almost  omnipotent  power  of  the  president, 
who  has  the  appointment  of  every  public  employee,  of  the  ministers, 
the  judges,  the  clergy,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the  intend- 
entes  of  provinces,  the  governors  of  departments,  even  down  to  the 
janitors  of  all  public  offices. 

Mr.  Balmaceda  willfully  mistakes  the  facts,  because  he  knows  that 
he  was  one  of  a  committee  to  recommend  a  bill  to  congress  which  was 
approved,  and  which  fixed  the  twenty-first  of  December  as  the  day 
when  the  discussion  on  the  budget  should  terminate,  unless  congress 
voted  to  postpone  such  discussion. 

Mr.  Balmaceda  himself  asserts  that  the  budget  had  not  been  voted 
to  former  presidents  till  after  the  first  of  January  ;  he  knows  that  con- 
gress, according  to  law,  could  continue  the  discussion  until  the  twenty- 
first  of  December,  and  could,  if  it  wished,  postpone  the  date  ;  and  yet 
he  claims  that  congress  violated  the  law  by  not  passing  the  budget  in 
time,  although  he  closed  its  sessions  at  the  end  of  September,  thus  not 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  pass  that  budget  even  if  they  had  so 
wished  to  do.  This  he  calls  a  constitutional  violation  on  the  part  of 
congress,  and  claims  that  it  is  this  that  justifies  his  violation  of  it.  .  .  . 

It  is  in  vain  for  Mr.  Balmaceda  to  attempt  to  liken  his  acts  as  dic- 
tator to  those  of  Chile's  former  presidents.  They  all  recognized  the 
express  right  given  to  congress  to  grant  or  not  the  law  of  appropria- 
tions and  to  vote  it  at  any  time,  and  the  right,  also,  of  postponing  the 
vote.  .  .  . 

The  congress  of  1890  has  used  only  the  rights  which  all  the  preced- 
ing congresses  had  used — rights  which  had  been  respected  by  all  the 
presidents  of  Chile,  including  Mr.  Balmaceda  himself,  and  which  no- 
body had  had  the  arrogance  or  the  audacity  to  deny. 

But  Sefior  Balmaceda  himself  recognizes  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  claims  that  he  can  do  as  he  pleases  because  article  50  of  the 
constitution  provides  that  "A  citizen,  with  the  title  of  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Chile,  shall  govern  the  state,  and  he  is  the  supreme 
chief  of  the  nation,"  and,  therefore,  he  adds:  "I  can  not,  for  one 
single  instant,  neglect  to  govern  the  state,  and  because  it  is  my  duty  to 
observe  it  (the  constitution),  I  will  not  deliver  up  my  citizens  to  an- 
archy." He  does  not  refer  to  the  citizens  of  Chile,  but  to  his  own  citi- 
zens, and  again  he  says,  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  his  duty  to  govern  the 
slate,  he  "shall  maintain  the  army  and  navy,  and  shall  pay  the  services 
that  constitute  the  social  life  and  the  very  existence  of  the  republic," 
the  fact  that  congress  has  not  passed  the  law  authorizing  the  expend- 
iture notwithstanding. 

He  defines  his  position  of  dictator  even  more  tersely,  for  he  says  : 

"  The  whole  question  is  this  :  1.  Shall  or  shall  not  the  army  and 
navy  be  paid  their  wages,  and  shall  or  shall  not  the  service  of  the  debt 
and  the  cost  of  the  naval  construction  be  defrayed.  2.  Shall  or  shall 
not  the  thirty  thousand  public  employees  and  the  forty  thousand  work- 
men employed  on  railways,  roads,  bridges,  schools,  lyceums,  jails, 
temples,  and  so  many  works  that  aggrandize  Chile,  be  paid  for  their 
services  or  not. 

"With  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy,"  he  adds,  "al- 
though the  law  is  for  one  year,  the  constitution  says  that  the  taxes 
shall  be  decreed  for  eighteen  months,  and  they  expire  at  the  end  of 
nexijune."  He  could,  with  as  much  reason,  say,  although  the  con- 
stitution does  not  authorize  the  building  of  a  railway  to  the  moon,  still 
it  authorizes  the  collection  of  taxes  and  1  will  build  it,  the  constitution 
notwithstanding. 

He  adds  further  :  "  With  respect  to  the  pay  of  the  public  employees 
and  the  men  employed  on  public  works,  we  will  not  leave  them  with- 
out bread.  We  will  not  deprive  of  their  pay  the  thousands  of  men 
and  their  families  who  earn  a  livelihood  by  giving  their  services  to  the 
stale.  I  will  not  deliver  up  the  army  and  navy  to  misery,  nor  the 
servants  of  Chile  to  despair."  That  is,  lie  claims  that  they  will 
starve,  and  rather  than  allow  this  he  is  willing  to  violate  the  constitu- 
tion. 

But  he  does  not  appear  to  be  satisfied  with  his  own  arguments,  and 


the  next  moment  he  changes  the  question  and  says  :  "  Representative 
government  or  parliamentary  government.  .  .  .  this  is  the  dilemma. 
1  elect  for  the  representative  government  ordained  by  the  constitu- 
tion." 

He  admits  that  it  is  parliamentary  government  that  has  prevailed  in 
Chile,  for  he  says  :  "  The  ambition  ot  the  coalition  has  been  developed 
under  the  ideas  belonging  to  parliamentary  government  ;  and  in 
the  fulfillment  of  my  duty  and  in  the  exercise  of  my  constitutional 
prerogatives  I  shall  oppose  it  with  unfaltering  resistance." 

Mr.  Balmaceda  is  profoundly  mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  president 
of  Chile  is  a  supreme  authority  which  can,  under  certain  circumstances, 
forget  the  fulfillment  of  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  for  the  constitu- 
tion, article  160,  expressly  "  prohibits  any  branch  of  the  government, 
any  person,  or  any  assembly  of  persons,  from  attributing  to  itself, 
even  under  pretext  of  extraordinary  circumstances,  any  authority  or 
rights  other  than  those  expressly  conferred  upon  it  by  the  laws.  All 
acts  in  contravention  of  this  article  are  null  and  void." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  Chile  has  decided  that 
since  the  first  of  January  last  the  army  and  navy  have  no  legal  exist- 
ence, and  that  the  president  is  not  authorized  to  expend  any  money, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  not  authorized  by  a  law  of  congress. 

According  to  our  constitution  the  president  is  simply  the  executor  of 
the  will  of  congress,  which  in  each  particular  case  regulates  or  defines, 
authorizes  or  directs,  the  presidential  action.  Mr.  Balmaceda  claims, 
moreover,  that  the  present  conflict  is  not  between  himself  and  the  peo- 
ple, but  between  himself  and  a  parliamentary  coalition.  Again  he  is 
in  error.  The  violation  of  the  constitution  which  he  confesses  is  not 
properly  speaking  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  congress,  but  an  attempt 
against  the  will  of  all  the  Chileans,  because  it  is  that  will  which  is  con- 
secrated in  the  constitution  and  the  laws  which  he  swore  to  observe 
and  maintain. 

Congress  is  an  authority  created  by  the  constitution,  but  limited  in 
the  exercise  of  its  powers  in  terms  which  it  can  not  forget  without 
placing  itself  on  that  lowest  level  on  which  Mr.  Balmaceda  has  placed 
himself.  By  the  side  of  congress  are  the  people,  the  only  sovereign  in 
free  countries,  who,  when  its  institutions  have  been  trampled  upon  and 
violated,  have  the  perfect  and  absolute  right  of  punishing  the  crime. 
This  is  what  the  Chilean  people  are  doing.  A  free  people  who  have 
conquered  their  independence  and  given  themselves  free  institutions 
can  never  permit  that  these  shall  be  violated. 

The  remainder  of  Mr.  Balmaceda's  manifesto  is  taken  up  with 
praises  of  himself  and  a  bitter  attack  against  the  congressional  major- 
ity, which  he  calls  the  coalition  and  denounces  because  of  its  failure  to 
pass  the  bills  increasing  the  pay  of  the  army  and  navy  and  the  public 
employees.  This  latter  charge  is  almost  the  only  statement  in  his 
manifesto  that  is  true.  Congress  did  refuse  to  pass  these  bills  because 
it  was  determined  to  pass  the  electoral  law  and  the  municipal  law  first, 
and  because  it  saw  that  these  bills  for  the  increase  of  the  pay  of  the 
army  and  navy,  the  custom-house,  treasury,  and  public  instruction 
were  bills  proposed  by  the  president  with  an  intention  to  bribe  the  offi- 
cers and  employees  into  supporting  him. 

Mr.  Lazcano's  defense  of  the  dictator  is  even  weaker  tiian  the  presi- 
dent's manifesto. 

He  claims,  first,  that  only  some  of  the  ships  of  the  navy  have  re- 
volted. All  the  ships  in  Chile,  with  the  exception  of  the  Pilcomayo,  a 
small  gun-boat  stationed  at  Punta  Arenas  and  ignorant  of  the  move- 
ment, declared  for  congress.  The  only  vessels  in  possession  of  the 
government  are  those  which  the  French  Government  has  detained  in 
the  arsenals  of  Toulon,  where  they  are  being  built,  and  the  torpedo- 
boats  which  were  detained  at  Buenos  Ayres,  when  bn  their  way  to  Chile. 

Mr.  Lazcano  claims  "  that  this  revolution  is  not  based  on  the  dis- 
content of  the  country."  I  do  not  suppose  that  he  thinks  it  based  on 
general  satisfaction. 

"  Nor  is  it  based,"  he  adds,  "  on  the  discontent  of  one  of  the  po- 
litical parties."  He  is  right,  because  it  is  not  one,  but  all  the  political 
parties.  The  Liberal,  the  Conservative,  the  Radical,  and  Democratic 
parties  are  all  united  against  Balmaceda. 

Sefior  Lazcano  claims  that  Mr.  Balmaceda  has  "adjusted  all  his 
acts  to  historical  precedent."  This  is  not  true  ;  I  have  already  demon- 
strated the  falseness  of  this  claim. 

Senor  Lazcano  claims  also  that  no  one,  at  any  rate,  will  dare  to 
deny  to  the  man  a  stainless  administrative  purity.  It  takes  no  daring 
to  deny  this,  inasmuch  as  the  jobbery  and  corruption  of  Mr.  Balma- 
ceda's administration  are  public  and  notorious.  Vast  sums  have  been 
spent  in  railroads  and  public  buildings,  and  there  is  scarcely  anything 
to  show  for  them.  But  Mr.  Balmaceda's  great  scheme  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  himself  and  his  friends  has  lately  been  discovered.  The  govern- 
ment own  vast  nitrate  deposits  in  Tarapaca.  A  great  syndicate,  to  be 
called  the  International  Nitrate  Syndicate,  was  to  be  formed,  with  a 
capital  of  many  millions.  If  possible,  American  capital  was  to  be  in- 
terested that  this  syndicate  might  offset  English  influence.  The 
scheme  was  not  a  bad  one.  But  the  interests  of  Mr.  Balmaceda  and 
his  friends  in  the  scheme  were  on  account  of  the  founders'  shares, 
which  were  to  be  divided  among  the  promoters  of  the  scheme.  On  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Balmaceda's  term,  he  was  to  go  abroad  to  promote 
the  scheme.  To  carry  it  out  he  needed  to  make  his  broker  and  con- 
fidential advisor,  Senor  Sanfuentes— a  man  of  bad  repute — President 
of  Chile.  He  also  needed  to  have  a  unanimous  congress  in  his 
favor.  Hence  his  shameful  intervention.  Not  a  single  member  of 
the  opposition  was  to  be  elected  to  congress.  The  fleet  intercepted 
some  official  correspondence  which  revealed  the  schemes  of  electoral 
intervention.  The  intendentes  and  officials  gave  detailed  accounts  of 
their  plans  for  carrying  the  election  of  members  of  congress,  which 
was  to  take  place  in  March  ;  and  in  these  letters  they  assure  the  presi- 
dent that  he  need  give  himself  no  concern  about  the  elections  ;  that 
they  count  on  sufficient  military  force  to  do  what  they  please  ;  but  that, 
for  greater  security,  they  were  arming  roughs,  and  that  the  result 
would  be  as  his  excellency  desired.  This  is  the  real  secret  of  the  rev- 
olution which  Balmaceda  has  brought  upon  the  country.  When  he 
felt  that  he  could  not  impose  the  candidacy  of  such  a  man  as  San- 
fuentes, he  prepared  for  revolution,  and  provoked  it  because  he  felt 
that  he  was  strong  enough  to  put  it  down  at  once,  and  that  he  would 
then  be  justified  in  adopting  any  measures  to  carry  out  his  wishes,  and 
but  for  the  revolt  of  the  navy  his  plans  might  have  succeeded. 

Why,  if  the  president  counted  with  the  support  of  the  army,  did  he 
need  to  dismiss  the  leading  officers  ?  Why  is  it  thai  General  Boque- 
dano,  the  general-in-chief  of  the  army,  with  Generals  Gorosu.it; a, 
Urrutia,  Arriagadu,  Savedra,  Maturana,  and  others  are  with  the  oppo- 
sition, and  are  to-day  in  prison  or  hiding  ? 

The  soldiers  of  our  army  belong  to  the  poorer  classes  of  Chile,  and, 
not  having  had  the  advantages  of  education,  are  easily  led,  and.  Wing 
naturally  obedient  to  authority,  have  not  revolted  ;  but  w  herever  they 
have  had  a  chance,  they  have  joined  the  congressional  forces.  Mr. 
Lazcano  virtually  admits  that  the  majority  of  the  people  are  against 
the  president  by  saying  that,  "in  the  interior,"  that  is,  in  the  out-of- 
the-way  places,  "  the  revolution  has  not  found  echo."  He  know:?  that 
in  the  large  cities  of 'Chile,  which  constitute  three-fourths  of  the  country's 
wealth  and  intelligence,  the  people  are  unanimously  in  favor  of  con- 
gress. The  president's  popularity  in  the  interior  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  fact  that  Senor  Lazcano's  own  brother-in-law,  Captain  Alfred 
Delano,  took  possession  of  the  Province  of  Coquimbo,  which  the  pres- 
ident claimed  was  unanimously  in  his  favor,  with  a  force  of  sixty  men, 
and  was  everywhere  received  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm.  Senor  Bal- 
maceda's popularity  in  Santiago  may  be  judged  of  by  the  fact  that  in 
the  leading  club  of  Chile,  a  social  and  non-political  club,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  more  than  five  hundred  of  the  best  men  in  Santiago,  there 
could  not  be  found  ten  men  who  sympathized  with  him,  and  thai  the 
governors  of  that  club,  with  only  one  dissenting  vole,  expelled  in  De- 
cember last  three  of  the  members  of  the  president's  cabinet,  because 
of  their  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Senor  Isiaro  Ossa  Vieana.  Mr. 
Lazcano  knows,  moreover,  that  the  president's  own  brother,  Senator 
Balmaceda,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Senator  Toro  Herrera,  have  de- 
nounced their  corrupt  relative. 

Senor  Lazcano  is  pleased  to  call  the  majority  of  congress  that  has 
opposed  the  dictator's  tyrannical  designs  a  mere  "  fraction  of  the  legis- 
lative power."     More  than  three-fourths  of  the  chamber  of  di 
and  five-sixths  of  the  senate  constitutes  a  large  fraction  of  the  legislative 
power. 

Senor  Lazcano  closes  his  defense  by  stating  that  he  has  strong  rea- 
sons for  hoping  that  very  soon  a  generous  and  friendly  reconciliation 
will  be  effected.  The  honest  men  of  Chile,  who  are  sacrificing  every- 
thing in  their  effort  to  crush  one-man  power,  will  never  be  reconciled 
to  those  unscrupulous  individuals  who  have  brought  disgrace  ami  ruin 
on  their  country.  In  the  dictator's  own  words,  "We  will  go  to  the 
end." 


June  8,  1891. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


THE  NEW  CONCENTRATED  FUEL  CO. 


In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Argonaut — May  11,1891 — we 
gave  an  imperfect  description  of  the  machinery  and  inven- 
tion for  the  manufacture  of  "  cheap  fuel  " — cheap  because  of 
the  abundant  and  inexpensive  substances,  found  in  California, 
for  its  composition,  and  because  of  the  simple  machinery  re- 
quired for  concentrating  this  inexhaustible  material  into  con- 
venient shape  for  practical  use.  Since  this  invention  has 
been  discovered,  experiments  have  been  conducted  in  a  way 
that  gives  us  complete  demonstration  of  its  success  and  con- 
vinces us  that  it  is  destined  to  work  all  the  changes  that  are 
involved  in  the  production  of  cheap  and  serviceable  fuel  in 
this  city,  and  upon  this  coast,  and  throughout  the  world 
where  the  material  required  for  its  manufacture  can  be 
found.  About  this  invention  there  is  no  mystery,  and  about 
its  manufacture  no  attempt  at  secrecy,  and  concerning  the 
operations  of  the  company  no  suppression  of  facts. 

The  fuel  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  asphaltum  and  peat. 
Asphaltum  is  as  thoroughly  known  and  as  well  understood  by 
every  intelligent  person  in  this  State  as  by  ourselves  or  by  the 
men  who  are  engaged  in  this  enterprise.  It  is  almost  pure  car- 
bon, and  exists  in  inexhaustible  quantities  in  more  than  half  the 
counties  that  border  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  San  Francisco  to 
the  Mexican  line.  It  is  known  throughout  the  southern  por- 
tion of  California  as  "  la  brea,"  and  is  as  universal,  as  easily 
mined,  and  as  cheaply  transported  as  it  would  be  if  it  were 
common  clay.  "  La  brea  "  has  been  used  in  its  natural  state 
for  fuel,  in  the  localities  where  it  is  found,  since  the  dis- 
covery of  California.  Pure  asphaltum  is  sold  at  the  La  Brea 
Farms  for  two  dollars  per  ton  for  domestic  use,  while  that 
which  is  mixed  with  sand  sells  for  four  dollars  per  ton  for  the 
same  use,  because  of  the  admixture  of  earth  and  sand  and 
soil,  which  renders  it  easier  for  transportation  and  use  in  the 
grate  or  range  ;  and  "  peat  "  is  another  cheap  substance  con- 
tained in  the  composition  of  the  new  fuel,  found  in  every  part 
of  the  State.  Being  part  adobe  and  part  vegetable  fibre,  to  give 
substance  to  the  new  product,  makes  it  slow  to  bum,  clean  to 
handle,  and  convenient  of  transportation. 

This  material  is  converted  into  cylindrical-shaped  nuggets, 
for  practical  use  in  grates,  cooking  stoves,  kitchen  ranges,  and 
open  fires,  by  automatic  machinery  of  the  most  simple  kind, 
subjecting  it  to  hydraulic  pressure — machinery  not  dissimilar 
to  that  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  bricks  such  as  are 
produced  by  Mr.  Frank  McCoppin,  at  his  works  near  Mare 
Island,  and  from  which,  when  cheap  fuel  is  furnished  for  the 
burning,  the  kilns  will  give  to  San  Francisco  cheap  and  per- 
fect pavements  and  a  new  brick  city  in  the  place  of  an  old  and 
dilapidated  one.  For  steam-engines,  railroads,  warships,  and 
for  general  manufacturing  uses,  the  new  fuel  is  converted 
first  into  gas,  and  this  gas  furnishes  the  flame  directly  under 
the  boiler,  and  will  serve  for  lighting  all  villages,  towns,  and 
country-houses,  for  the  propelling  of  cars,  for  the  navigation 
of  ships,  and  for  the  running  of  all  industries  where  steam  is 
required. 

This  article  can  not  be  drawn  out  by  a  recapitulation  of 
all  the  advantages  that  must  accrue  from  this  discovery.  Its 
value  has  been  demonstrated  by  nearly  two  weeks' constant  use 
in  the  foundry  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Belmor,  208  Mission  Street.  The 
material  is  worked  at  the  Judson  Manufacturing  Company,  in 
Alameda  County.  A  company  has  been  organized,  with  a 
capital  stock  of  two  million  dollars,  and  the  fires  have  been 
burning  for  about  two  weeks  at  the  Mission  Street  foundry 
above  named,  where  they  can  be  seen  by  any  who  are  curious 
and  enterprising  enough  to  take  the  trouble  to  investigate  what 
has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Murray,  and  brought  to  San 
Francisco  by  Messrs.  Wilcox,  Emmory,  and  Murray,  of  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Our  moneyed  men  and  scientists 
have  been  slow  to  believe  that  their  own  material  can  be  con- 
verted into  fuel  better  than  the  best  coal  and  at  a  cheaper 
price  than  the  poorest  coal  can  be  delivered  at  their  own 
shops  and  homes,  and  in  better  shape  for  practical  use. 
The  best  guaranty  of  the  character  of  this  discovery  is  the 
men  who  have  consented  to  form  the  corporation  for  the 
manufacture  and  introduction  of  this  concentrated  fuel. 
The  capital  and  the  patents  come  from  Pennsylvania  ;  the 
incorporators  from  the  work-shops  and  foundries  of  San 
Francisco,  where  the  experiments  have  been  made.  Mr.  G. 
E.  Belmor,  proprietor  of  the  Mission  Street  foundry  ;  Mr. 
P.  F.  Wagner,  foreman  of  the  Judson  Nail  Works  ;  Mr.  G. 
R.  Miller,  superintendent  of  the  Coast  Refining  Company  ; 
Mr.  Robert  Harrison,  an  attorney,  who  drew  the  corporation 
papers  ;  Mr.  W.  B.  Farwell,  a  recent  member  of  the  board 
of  supervisors  ;  Colonel  A.  I.  Wilcox,  of  Bradford,  Penn.,  with 
the  writer  of  this  article  acting  as  secretary,  and  the  Bank  of 
California  as  treasurer,  compose  the  board  of  directors,  with 
a  working  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  carry 
on  the  experiments  to  a  full  and  complete  demonstration  of 
the  value  of  the  new  invention. 

The  Argonaut  is  so  far  the  only  journal  that  has  given  proper 
notice  of  what  the  writer  considers  the  most  important  and 
serviceable  invention  that  has  been  brought  to  this  coast  since 


the  gold  discovery  in  184S,  and  believes  will  accomplish  re- 
sults as  important  as  the  discovery  of  our  precious  metals. 
The  foundation  of  a  corporation  for  the  use  of  an  invention 
for  fastening  windows  commanded  recently  an  active,  work- 
ing capital.  It  is  a  good  invention,  and  we  hope  we  may  antici- 
pate equal  success  in  demonstrating  that  this  fuel  is  better  than 
coal  for  smelting  ores,  propelling  our  steamships,  running  our 
engines  and  cars,  navigating  our  war  and  steam-vessels,  cook- 
ing our  food,  lighting  our  city,  and  given  all  the  impulse  and 
prosperity  to  our  coast  that  will  necessarily  result  from  the  intro- 
duction of  fuel,  which  will  produce  better  heat,  at  less  cost,  than 
anything  but  natural  gas.  We  hope  those  journals  which  have 
championed  the  introduction  of  "  chloral  hydrate  "  and  other 
quack  medicines — we  refer  to  the  Bulletin  and  Call — which 
made  warfare  against  Goat  Island,  prevented  the  rendering  of 
streets  serviceable  for  the  railroad  company  within  our  borders, 
drove  the  storage  and  wheat  warehouses  from  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  our  city  to  Contra  Costa  County,  and  have  prevented 
the  construction  of  wharves,  warehouses,  good  streets,  and  tax- 
able improvements  by  every  imaginable  device — those  enter- 
prising and  competitive  morning  journals  which  convert  their 
business  places  into  shops  for  disposing  of  sewing-machines, 
cheap  jack-knives,  fishing-tackle,  and  guns,  badly  printed  dic- 
tionaries, imitation  encyclopedias,  and  prizes  for  the  guessing 
of  conundrums  ;  which  produce  in  their  own  columns  printed 
compliments  to  their  own  imagined  virtues,  and  rejoice  in  the 
demise  and  bankruptcy  of  an  exhausted  and  tired  competitor, 
which  has  not  been  successful  by  reason  of  lacking  sensa- 
tional and  nasty  intelligence,  will  not  complain  of  us  for  ad- 
vertising a  discovery  so  important  and  useful  as  we  estimate  this 
invention  for  converting  an  almost  worthless  material  into  a 
fuel  that  shall  take  the  place  of  coal  that  costs  almost  fabulous 
prices  and  firewood  that  costs  fourteen  dollars  per  cord,  mak- 
ing life  endurable  and  progress  possible  to  all  in  this 
wonderful  State. 

If  this  matter  is  as  important  as  the  men  who  have  discov- 
ered it  and  organized  a  corporation  for  its  manufacture  think 
it  to  be,  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  that  the  Argo?mut 
has  been  instrumental  in  introducing  to  the  home  manufactur- 
ing industries,  business  circles,  and  mines,  a  fuel  that  will 
contribute  to  the  prosperity  and  comfort  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  beauty  of  this  fuel  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  carbon  is 
entirely  consumed  and  that  it  emits  no  smoke  and  is  at- 
tended with  no  inconveniences  arising  from  soot  or  cinders. 
The  air  of  a  manufacturing  town  where  it  is  used  would  be 
as  pure  and  clear  as  that  of  a  country  village.  This  fuel  is 
practically  serviceable  for  roasting  and  smelting  ores.  For 
the  truth  of  this  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  Mr.  J.  F. 
Clinchard,  one  of  the  leading  smelters  and  refiners  of  our 
coast. 


EDITORIAL    NOTES. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  just  opinion  concerning  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming,  accused 
of  cheating  in  the  game  of  baccarat  played  at  Tranby  Croft 
in  September  of  last  year,  the  Prince  of  Wales  acting  as 
banker  and  consenting  to  give  his  testimony  in  the  case 
brought  by  General  Sir  William  Gordon  Cumming  against 
his  friends  who  accused  him  of  cheating  at  cards.  The  emi- 
nence of  the  counsel,  the  distinguished  social  position  of  the 
defendants,  and  the  fact  that  the  Prince  of  Wales,  coming 
King  of  England  and  Emperor  of  India,  was  concerned  in 
the  affair,  render  this  a  cause  cileb?re  in  the  social  world  and 
fully  justify  the  withholding  of  the  expression  of  any  opinion 
till  the  case  is  fully  concluded.  A  social  scandal  is,  perhaps, 
as  welcome  to  the  most  aristocratic  circle  of  Great  Britain  as 
to  the  people  of  less  elevated  rank.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
such  events  as  these  serve  to  overturn  governments  when 
they  are  allowed  to  become  political  questions.  Those  who 
do  not  desire  the  monarchy  to  be  maintained,  but  would 
prefer  the  royal  family  to  be  succeeded  by  a  more  demo- 
cratic form  of  government,  may  well  be  suspected  of  a  will- 
ingness to  see  the  Prince  of  Wales  embroiled  in  complica- 
tions that  may  involve  his  succession  to  the  throne.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  the  Liberal  party  in  Parliament  will  watch  with 
interest  the  conclusion  of  a  trial  which  may  involve  the  char- 
acter of  the  distinguished  men  and  women  known  as  the 
friends,  companions,  and  associates  of  one  who  stands  as 
heir-apparent  to  the  crown  of  the  British  Empire.  As  the 
Argo?iaut  does  not  feel  confident  that  its  opinions  will  influ- 
ence the  result  of  the  trial  or  affect  political  sentiment  in  Eng- 
land, our  readers  will  not,  we  hope,  insist  upon  an  expression 
of  our  convictions,  till  we  have  some  reliable  facts  upon  which 

to  base  them. 

— ♦ — 

All  the  morning  papers  of  San  Francisco  have  mentioned 
approvingly  the  plan  for  a  California  building,  to  be  erected 
at  Chicago  for  the  quadri-centennial  fair,  designed  by  John 
Gast,  architect  of  the  electric-tower  at  San  Jose  and  formerly 
architect  of  the  Golden  Gate  Park  in  San  Francisco.  The 
plan  submitted  by  him  and  approved  by  the  California  com- 


mission charged  with  the  construction  of  a  building  at  Chi- 
cago, is  described  as  follows  : 

The  entire  structure,  composed  of  iron  and  glass,  with  a 
roof  similar  to  that  over  the  conservatory  in  Golden  Gate 
Park,  is  formed  in  a  square,  with  an  electric  tower,  identical 
in  form  with  the  one  in  San  Jose\  two  hundred  and  ten  feet  in 
height  and  seventy-five  feet  square,  erected  at  each  of  the 
four  corners.  These  towers  are  surmounted  by  electric-lights 
aggregating  twenty-six  thousand  candle-power,  and  are  esti- 
mated to  cost  thirty-six  thousand  dollars.  A  colonnade, 
roofed  with  Mexican  tiling,  surrounds  the  entire  building,  with 
a  spacious  promenade  for  spectators  stretching  around  it.  In 
the  centre  of  the  main  building,  which  is  sixty  feet  high  and 
forty-two  feet  to  the  eaves,  there  is  a  court-yard  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  square  for  oranges  and  fruit-trees,  entered  by 
four  arches  of  the  early  California  style. 

The  cost  of  the  entire  structure  will  not  exceed  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  composed  of 
iron  and  glass  renders  it  possible  to  take  it  down  at  the  close 
of  the  fair  at  Chicago  and  reerect  it  in  this  State. 


The  following  interesting  paragraph  appears  in  Mr.  Magee's 
Real  Estate  Circular  under  the  caption  "  The  Laguna  Survey 
Outrage  " : 

"A  tract  of  land,  granted  in  1847  by  the  alcalde  and  containing 
twenty-six  one-hundred- vara  lots,  was  found,  when  the  streets  in  the 
Western  Addition  were  laid  out,  to  lie  diagonally  across  those  streets. 
The  owners  of  these  lots  have  never  allowed  the  streets  to  be  opened 
through  their  land,  which  is  known  as  the  Laguoa  Survey.  Various 
efforts  have  been  made  to  open  the  streets,  but  without  success.  The 
last  legislature  appointed  three  commissioners  to  assess  damages  and 
benefits  for  the  opening  of  the  streets.  They,  without  shadow  of  law, 
added  to  their  expenses  by  appointing  three  real-estate  '  experts '  to 
aid  them,  the  fact  being  that,  if  they  were  not  competent  them- 
selves to  do  the  work,  they  should  have  resigned,  that  others, 
who  were  competent  to  fix  the  land  values,  which  was  the  real 
work  to  be  done,  might  have  been  appointed  in  their  places. 
Their  report  in  full  has  lately  been  made.  The  land  to  be 
taken  for  the  opening  of  the  streets  amounts  to  616,000  square  feet, 
or  about  3273  fifty-vara  lots,  or,  say,  one-quarter  of  the  land  in  the 
Laguna  Survey.  Those  owning  the  land  left  after  opening  the  streets 
(whose  land,  too,  let  it  be  noted,  is  of  little  value  unless  streets  are 
opened  there)  are  awarded  the  enormous  sum  of  $189,680,  while  they 
are  to  pay  as  benefits  only  $10,442.  The  amount  allowed  for  dam- 
ages for  the  land  taken  is  reasonable  and  fair  enough  if — and  only  if — 
three-fourths  of  these  damages  had  been  charged  up  against  the  land 
left  in  the  survey,  for  it  will  certainly  receive  three-fourths  of  the  bene- 
fits derived  from  the  opening  of  the  streets.  That  would  be  $141,260 
the  land  in  the  survey  should  pay  for  benefits,  while  it  is  only  to 
pay  $10,442.  That  is  to  say,  it  will  take  all  the  turkey,  while 
the  buzzard  and  nearly  all  the  bill  of  costs  will  go  to  the 
property  as  far  as  Market  and  Gough  on  the  south,  to  Fill- 
more on  the  west,  and  Hyde  Street  on  the  east.  This  brief  state- 
ment of  the  facts  is  sufficient  to  show,  we  think,  that  the  report  should 
be  peremptorily  rejected,  and  the  commissioners  and  'experts'  sum- 
marily discharged.  Another  long  delay  will  now  ensue  in  the  opening 
of  these  streets.  This  will  cause  some  public  inconvenience,  it  is  true  ; 
but,  meantime,  those  most  injured  are  the  owners  in  the  survey  them- 
selves. Their  land  is  not  worth  one-third  the  price  it  would  sell  for  if 
the  streets  were  open.  In  our  judgment,  and  at  a  rough  esUmate,  if 
they  got  $50,000  for  damages  they  would  get  all  they  are  enu'tled  to. 
They  will  finally  have  to  open  the  streets  for  the  benefit  of  their  own 
property.  We  now  urge  the  strongest  resistance  to  this  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  property  outside  of  the  Laguna  Survey.  That  property  will 
receive  but  small  benefit  in  all  cases,  and  none  at  all  in  the  most  of  cases, 
by  the  street  openings,  and  yet  it  is  saddled  with  nearly  all  the  cost.  In 
addition  to  the  $189,680  to  be  paid  for  damages  to  Laguna  Survey  own- 
ers, the  salaries  of  the  commissioners  and  of  the  '  experts,'  etc.  ($29,- 
379),  run  up  the  total  bill  to  $219,060.  One  or  two  notorious  obstruc- 
tionists own  in  the  Laguna  Survey.  They  have  waited  for  many  years 
to  get  ahead  of  the  city  or  other  property-owners  when  the  streets 
through  the  survey  were  laid  out ;  but  this  last  attempt  will  not  suc- 
ceed. The  commissioners'  report  and  schedule  of  damages  and  assess- 
ments must  be  thrown  overboard  and  the  streets  remain  closed  until 
they  can  be  opened  on  something  like  an  equitable  basis.  This  last 
effort  does  not  even  wear  the  semblance  of  justice.  The  whole  thing 
is  another  illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it,  and  we  anticipate  that  all  the 
street-opening  and  grade-changing  schemes  hatched  under  the  last 
Buckley  board  of  supervisors  will  be  like  this  one — failures  of  the  very 
worst  sort." 

-m-  •  *- 

There  was  lots  of  money  for  some  one  in  a  certain  English 
"collecting  society  for  working-men,"  a  sort  of  insurance 
company  on  a  large  scale,  but  for  poor  people.  It  appears 
from  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  share- 
holders "received,  in  1SS7,  a  bonus  of  ,£399,600  in  addition 
to  a  dividend  of  four  hundred  per  cent,  upon  their  original 
capital,"  and  this  notwithstanding  that  the  cost  of  manage- 
ment is  over  two-fifths  of  the  annual  income.  But  how  did 
the  society  get  its  money  ?  We  are  told  out  of  lapsed  policies. 
"  The  working-man's  loss  is  the  company's  gain*." 


The  ideal  public  bath-houses  are  in  Birmingham,  and  are 
from  eighty  to  one  hundred  feet  long  and  from  three  to  five 
feet  deep.  The  poor  bathe  for  a  penny,  or  two  of  our  cents, 
while  the  well-to-do  get  towels  and  a  dressing-room  for  twelve 
cents.  These  bath-houses  develop  swimming  classes,  and 
from  these  expert  swimmers  are  made.  Even  tiny  children 
are  to  be  seen  suspended  in  slings  and  supported,  while  they 
learn  to  strike  out  for  themselves,  by  men  who  hold  the  slings 
at  the  end  of  long  poles  and  walk  around  the  sides  of  the 

tanks  with  them. 

■*  •  ♦■ 

The  highest  place  in  the  world  regularly  inhabited  is  stated 
to  be  the  Buddhist  monastery,  Halne,  in  Thibet,  which  is 
about  16,000  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  next  highest  is 
Galera,  a  railway-station  in  Peru,  which  is  located  at  a  height 
°f  r5)635  feet.  Near  it,*at  the  same  level,  a  railway -tunnel 
3,847  feet  in  length  is  being  driven  in  through  the  mountains. 
The  elevation  of  the  city  of  Potosi,  in  Bolivia,  is  13^330  feet ; 
Cuzco,  Peru,  11,380  feet  ;  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  10,883  feet ;  and 
Leadville,  Colorado,  10,200  feet. 


A  recent  novelty  in  electrical  appliances  is  a  handy  incan- 
descent drop-light,  in  which  the  current  is  switched  off  or  on 
by  pulling  the  flexible  cord  that  supports  the  lamp,  instead  of 
turning  a  key  in  the  lamp-socket.  The  switch  is  at  the  ceil- 
ing, and  the  flexible  conductor  is  fastened  to  the  ha; 
switch,  which  moves  on  the  slightest  pressure.  A 
lights  the  lamp,  and  a  second  pull  extinguishes  it. 


THE        ARGONAUT, 


June  S,  1891. 


THE    VANISHED    DIAMOND. 

Statement  of  Gabriel  Foot,  Highwayman. 

The  jury  reentered  the  court  after  half  an  hour's  consulta- 
tion. 

It  all  comes  back  to  me  as  vividly  as  though  I  stood  in  the 
dock  at  this  very  moment.  The  dense  fog  that  hung  over 
the  well  of  the  court  ;  the  barristers'  wigs  that  bobbed  up 
through  it,  and  were  drowned  again  in  that  seething  caldron  ; 
the  rays  of  the  guttering  candles  (for  the  murder-trial  had 
lasted  far  into  the  evening)  that  loomed  through  it  and  wore 
a  sickly  halo  ;  the  red  robes  and  red  face  of  my  lord  judge 
opposite  that  stared  through  it  and  outshone  the  candles  ;  the 
black  crowd  around,  seen  mistily  ;  the  voice  of  the  usher 
calling  "  Silence  ! "  ;  the  shuffling  of  the  jurymen's  feet ;  the 
pallor  on  their  faces  as  I  leaned  forward  and  tried  to  read  the 
verdict  on  them  ;  the  very  smell  of  the  place,  compounded 
of  fog,  jail-fever,  the  close  air,  and  the  dinners  eaten  earlier 
in  the  day  by  the  crowd — all  this  strikes  home  upon  me  as 
sharply  as  it  then  did,  after  the  numb  apathy  of  waiting. 

As  the  jury  huddled  into  their  places  I  stole  a  look  at  my 
counsel.  He  paused  for  a  moment  from  his  task  of  trim- 
ming a  quill,  shot  a  quick  glance  at  the  foreman's  face,  and 
then  went  on  cutting  as  coolly  as  ever. 

"  Gentlemen  of  the  jury  " — it  was  the  judge's  voice — "are 
you  agreed  upon  your  verdict  ?  " 

"  We  are." 

"  Do  you  find  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  " 

"  Not  guilty? 

It  must  have  been  full  a  minute,  as  I  leaned  back  clutch- 
ing the  rail  in  front  of  me,  before  I  saw  anything  but  the 
bleared  eyes  of  the  candles,  or  heard  anything  but  a  hoarse 
murmur  from  the  crowd.  But  as  soon  as  the  court  ceased 
to  heave,  and  I  could  stare  about  me,  I  looked  toward  my 
counsel  again. 

He  was  still  shaping  his  pen.  He  made  no  motion  to 
come  forward  and  shake  hands  over  my  acquittal,  for  which 
he  had  worked  untiringly  all  day.  He  did  not  even  offer  to 
speak.  He  just  looked  up,  nodded  carelessly,  and  turned  to 
his  junior  beside  him ;  but  in  that  glance  I  had  read  some- 
thing which  turned  my  heart  cold,  then  sick,  within  me, 
and  from  that  moment  my  hatred  of  the  man  was  as  deep  as 
hell. 

In  the  fog  outside  I  got  clear  of  the  gaping  crowd,  but  the 
chill  of  the  night  after  that  heated  court  pierced  my  very 
bones.  I  had  on  the  clothes  I  had  been  taken  in.  It  was 
June  then,  and  now  it  was  late  in  October.  I  remember  that 
on  the  day  when  they  caught  me  I  wore  my  coat  open  for 
coolness.  Four  months  and  a  half  had  gone  out  of  my  life. 
Well,  I  had  money  enough  in  my  pocket  to  get  a  great-coat ; 
but  I  must  put  something  warm  inside  me  first,  to  get  out  the 
chill  that  cursed  lawyer  had  laid  on  my  heart. 

I  had  purposely  chosen  the  by-lanes  of  the  town,  but  I  re- 
membered a  certain  tavern — the  "  Lamb  and  Flag  " — which 
lay  down  a  side  alley.  Presently  the  light  from  its  windows 
struck  across  the  street  ahead.  I  pushed  open  the  door  and 
entered. 

The  small  bar  was  full  of  people  newly  come  from  the 
court  and  discussing  the  trial  in  all  its  bearings.  In  the 
babel  1  heard  a  dozen  different  opinions  given  in  as  many 
seconds,  and  learned  enough,  too,  to  make  me  content  with 
the  jury  I  had  had.  But  the  warmth  of  the  place  was  pleas- 
ant, and  I  elbowed  my  way  iorward  to  the  counter. 

There  was  a  woman  standing  by  the  door  as  I  entered 
who  looked  curiously  at  me  for  a  moment,  then  turned  to 
nudge  a  man  at  her  side  and  whisper.  The  whisper  grew  as 
I  pressed  forward,  and  before  I  could  reach  the  counter  a 
hand  was  laid  on  my  shoulder  from  behind.     I  turned. 

"Well?"  said  I. 

It  was  a  heavy-looking  drover  who  had  touched  me. 

"Are  you  the  chap  who  was  tried  to-day  for  murder  of 
Jeweler  Todd  ?  "  he  asked. 

"Well?"  said  I,  again,  but  I  could  see  the  crowd  falling 
back,  as  if  I  were  a  leper,  at  his  question. 

"Well?  'T'aint  well,  then,  as  I  reckon,  to  be  making  so 
free  with  respectable  folk." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  assent  from  the  mouths  turned 
toward  me.  The  landlord  came  forward  from  behind  the 
bar. 

"  I  was  acquitted,"  I  urged,  defiantly. 

"Ac-quitted!"  said  he,  with  big  scorn  in  the  syllables  ; 
"  hear  'im  new — '  ac-quitted  !  '  Landlord,  is  this  a  respecta- 
ble house  ?  " 

The  landlord  gave  his  verdict. 

"  H'out  yer  goes,  and  damn  yer  impudence  !  " 

I  looked  round,  but  their  faces  were  all  dead  against  me. 

"  H'out  yer  goes  !  "  repeated  the  landlord.  "  And  think  yer- 
self  lucky  it  ain't  worse,"  added  the  drover. 

With  no  further  defense,  I  slunk  out  into  the  night  once 
more. 

A  small  crowd  of  children  (heaven  knows  whence  or  how 
they  gathered)  followed  me  up  the  court  and  out  into  the 
street.  Their  numbers  swelled  as  I  went  on,  and  some  be- 
gan to  hoot  and  pelt  me ;  but  when  I  gained  the  top  of  the 
hill  and  a  lonelier  district,  I  turned  and  struck  among  them 
with  my  stick.     It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  their  screams. 

After  that  I  was  let  alone  and  tramped  forward  past  the 
scattered  houses  toward  the  open  country  and  the  moors. 
Up  here  there  was  scarcely  any  fog,  but  I  could  see  it,  by  the 
rising  moon,  hanging  like  a  shroud  over  the  town  below.  The 
next  town  was  near  upon  twelve  miles  off,  but  I  do  not  remem- 
ber that  I  thought  of  getting  so  far.  I  could  not  have  thought 
at  all,  in  fact,  or  I  should  hardly  have  taken  the  high-road 
upon  which  the  jeweler  had  been  stopped  and  murdered. 

There  was  a  shrewd  wind  blowing,  and  I  shivered  all  over; 
but  the  cold  at  my  heart  was  worse,  and  my  hate  of  the  man 
who  had  set  it  there  grew  with  every  step.  I  thought  of  the 
four  months  and  more  which  parted  the  two  lives  of  Gabriel 
F>ot,  and  what  I  should  make  of  the  new  one.  I  had  my 
chance  again — a  chance  gained  for  me  beyond  hope  by  that 
counsel,  but  for  whom  I  should  be  sleeping  to-night  in  the 


condemned  cell  ;  a  chance,  and  a  good  chance,  but  for  that  ; 
same  cursed  lawyer.     Ugh  !  how  cold  it  was,  and  I  hated 
him  for  it  ! 

There  was  a  little  whitewashed  cottage  on  the  edge  of  the 
moorland,  just  after  the  hedgerows  ceased — the  last  house  be- 
fore the  barren  heath  began,  standing  a  full  three  hundred 
yards  from  any  other  dwelling.  Its  front  faced  the  road,  and 
at  the  back  an  outhouse  and  a  wretched  garden  jutted  out  on 
the  waste  land.  There  was  a  light  in  each  of  its  windows  to- 
night, and,  as  I  passed  down  the  road,  I  heard  the  dismal 
music  of  a  flute. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  jogged  my  thoughts  and  woke  them 
up  to  my  present  pass.  At  any  rate,  I  had  not  gone  more 
than  twenty  yards  before  I  turned  and  made  for  the  door. 
The  people  might  give  me  a  night's  lodging  in  the  outhouse  ; 
at  any  rate,  they  would  not  refuse  a  crust  to  stay  the  fast 
which  I  had  not  broken  since  the  morning.  I  tapped  gently 
with  my  knuckles  on  the  door  and  listened. 

I  waited  five  minutes  and  no  one  answered.  The  flute  still 
continued  its  melancholy  tune  ;  it  was  evidently  in  the  hands 
of  a  learner,  for  the  air  (a  dispiriting  one  enough  at  the  best) 
kept  breaking  off  suddenly  and  repeating  itself.  But  the  per- 
former had  patience,  and  the  sound  never  ceased  for  more 
than  two  seconds  at  a  time.  Besides  this  nothing  could  be 
heard.  The  blinds  were  drawn  in  all  the  windows.  The 
glow  of  the  candles  through  them  was  cheerful  enough,  but 
nothing  could  be  seen  of  the  house  inside.  T  knocked  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  a  third,  with  the  same  result.  Finally,  tired  of 
this,  I  pushed  open  the  low  gate  which  led  into  the  garden 
behind,  and  stole  round  to  the  back  of  the  cottage. 

Here,  too,  the  window  on  the  ground  floor  was  lit  up  behind 
its  blinds,  but  that  of  the  room  above  was  shuttered.  There 
was  a  hole  in  the  shutter,  however,  where  a  knot  of  the  wood 
had  fallen  out,  and  a  thin  shaft  of  light  stretched  across  the 
blackness  and  buried  itself  in  a  ragged  yew-tree  at  the  end  of 
the  garden.  From  the  loudness  of  the  sounds,  I  judged  this 
to  be  the  room  where  the  flute-playing  was  going  on.  The 
crackling  of  my  footsteps  on  the  thin  soil  did  not  disturb  the 
performer,  so  I  gathered  a  handful  of  earth  and  pitched  it  up 
against  the  pane.  The  flute  stopped  for  a  minute  or  so,  but 
just  as  I  was  expecting  to  see  the  shutter  open,  went  on  again; 
this  time  the  air  was  "  Pretty  Polly  Oliver." 

I  crept  back  again  and  began  to  hammer  more  loudly  at 
the  door.  "  Come,"  said  I,  "whoever  this  may  be  inside  I'll 
see  for  myself  at  any  rate,"  and  with  that  I  lifted  the  latch 
and  gave  the  door  a  heavy  kick.  It  flew  open  quite  easily  (it 
had  not  even  been  locked),  and  I  found  myself  in  a  low 
kitchen.  The  room  was  empty,  but  the  relics  of  supper  lay 
on  the  deal  table,  and  the  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a 
noble  fire  were  still  smoldering  on  the  hearth-stone.  A  crazy, 
rusty  blunderbuss  hung  over  the  fire-place.  This,  with  a 
couple  of  rough  chairs,  a  broken  bacon-rack,  and  a  small 
side-table,  completed  the  furniture  of  the  place.  No  ;  for  as 
I  sat  down  to  make  a  meal  off  the  remnants  of  supper,  some- 
thing lying  on  the  lime-ash  floor  beneath  this  side-table 
caught  my  eye.     I  stepped  forward  and  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  barrister's  wig. 

"  This  is  a  queer  business,"  thought  I ;  and  I  laid  it  on  the 
table  opposite  me  as  I  went  on  with  my  supper.  It  was  a 
"  gossan  "  wig,  as  we  call  it  in  our  parts  ;  a  wig  grown  yellow 
and  rusty  with  age  and  wear.  It  looked  so  sly  and  wicked  as 
it  lay  there,  and  brought  back  the  events  of  the  day  so 
sharply,  that  a  queer  dread  took  me  of  being  discovered  with 
it.  I  pulled  out  my  pistol,  loaded  it  (they  had  given  me  back 
both  the  powder  and  pistol  found  on  me  when  I  was  taken), 
and  laid  it  beside  my  plate.  This  done,  I  went  on  with  my  sup- 
per— it  was  an  excellent  cold  capon — and  all  the  time  the  flute 
upstairs  kept  toot-tootling  without  stopping,  except  to  change 
the  tune.  It  gave  me  "Hearts  of  Oak,"  "Why,  Soldiers, 
Why  ? "  "  Like  Hermit  Poor,"  and  "  Come,  Lasses  and 
Lads,"  before  I  had  fairly  cleared  the  dish. 

"  And  now,"  thought  I,  "  I  have  had  a  good  supper  ;  but 
there  are  still  three  things  to  be  done.  In  the  first  place,  I 
want  drink  ;  in  the  second,  I  want  a  bed  ;  and  in  the  third,  I 
want  to  thank  this  kind  person,  whoever  he  is,  for  his  hospi- 
tality. I'm  not  going  to  begin  life  No.  2  with  housebreak- 
ing." 

I  rose,  slipped  the  pistol  into  my  tail-pocket,  and  followed 
the  sound  up  the  ramshackle  stairs.  My  footsteps  made  such 
a  racket  on  their  old  timbers  as  fairly  to  frighten  me,  but  it 
never  disturbed  the  flute-player.  He  had  harked  back  again 
to  "Like  Hermit  Poor"  by  this  time,  and  the  dolefulness  of 
it  was  fit  to  make  the  dead  cry  out,  but  he  went  whining  on 
until  I  reached  the  head  of  the  stairs  and  struck  a  rousing 
knock  on  the  door. 

The  playing  stopped.  "  Come  in,"  said  a  cheery  voice  ; 
but  it  gave  me  no  cheerfulness.  Instead  of  that,  it  sent  all 
the  comfort  of  my  supper  clean  out  of  me,  as  I  opened  the 
door  and  saw  him  sitting  there. 

There  he  was,  the  man  who  had  saved  my  neck  that  day, 
and  whom  most  I  hated  in  the  world,  sitting  before  a  snug 
fire,  with  his  flute  on  his  knee,  a  glass  of  port  wine  at  his 
elbow,  and  looking  so  comfortable,  with  that  knowing  light  in 
his  gray  eyes,  that  I  could  have  killed  him  where  he  sat. 

"Oh,  it's  you,  is  it?"  he  said, just  the  very  least  bit  sur- 
prised and  no  more.     "  Come  in." 

I  stood  in  the  doorway  hesitating. 

"Don't  stay  letting  in  that  monstrous  draught,  man  ;  but 
sit  down.  You'll  find  the  bottle  on  the  table  and  a  glass  on 
the  shelf." 

I  poured  out  a  glassful  and  drank  it  oft".  The  stuff  was 
rare  (I  can  remember  its  trick  on  the  tongue  to  this  day),  but 
somehow  it  did  not  drive  the  cold  out  of  my  heart.  I  took 
another  glass,  and  sat  sipping  it  and  staring  from  the  fire  to 
my  companion. 

He  had  taken  up  the  flute  again,  and  was  blowing  a  few 
deep  notes  out  of  it,  thoughtfully  enough.  He  was  a  small, 
squarely  built  man,  with  a  sharp,  ruddy  face  like  a  frozen  pip- 
pin, heavy  gray  eyebrows,  and  a  mouth  like  a  trap  when  it 
was  not  pursed  up  for  that  everlasting  flute.  As  he  sat  there 
with  his  wig  off,  the  crown  of  his  bald  head  was  fringed  with 
'  an  obstinate-looking  patch  of  hair,  the  color  of  a  badger's. 
My  amazement  at  finding  him  here  at  this  hour,  and  alone, 


, 


was  lost  in  my  hatred  of  the  man  as  I  saw  the  depths  of  com- 
placent knowledge  in  his  face.  I  felt  that  I  must  kill  hirr 
sooner  or  later,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

Presently  he  laid  down  his  flute  again  and  spoke  : 

"  I  scarcely  expected  you." 

I  grunted  something  in  answer. 

"But  I  might  have  known  something  was  up,  if  I'd  onh 
paid  attention  to  my  flute.  It  and  I  are  not  in  harmony  to* 
night.  It  doesn't  like  the  secrets  I've  been  blowing  into  it 
it  has  heard  a  lot  of  queer  things  in  its  time,  but  it's  an  inno 
cent-minded  flute  for  all  that,  and  I'm  afraid  that  what  I'v< 
told  it  to-night  is  a  point  beyond  what  it's  prepared  to  go." 

"  I  take  it,  it  knows  a  damned  deal  too  much,"  growled  I 

He  looked  at  me  sharply  for  an  instant,  rose,  whistled  a  ba: 
or  two  of  "  Like  Hermit  Poor,"  reached  down  a  couple  0 
clay-pipes  from  the  shelf,  filled  one  for  himself,  and  gravel) 
handed  the  other  with  the  tobacco  to  me. 

"  Beyond  what  it  is  prepared  to  go,"  he  echoed,  quietly 
sinking  back  in  his  chair  and  puffing  at  the  pipe  ;  "  it's  a  nici 
point  that  we  have  been  discussing  together,  my  flute  and  I 
and  I  won't  say  but  that  I've  got  the  worst  of  it.  By  tfaf 
way,  what  do  you  mean  to  do,  now  that  you  have  a  fresl 
start  ?  " 

Now,  I  had  not  tasted  tobacco  for  over  four  months,  anc 
its  effect  upon  my  wits  was  surprising.  It  seemed  to  oil  mj 
thoughts  till  they  worked  without  a  hitch,  and  I  saw  my  plai 
of  action  marked  out  quite  plainly  before  me. 

"  Do  you  want  to  know  the  first  step  of  all  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  To  be  sure  ;  the  first  step,  at  any  rate,  determines  th< 
direction." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  I,  very  steadily,  and  staring  into  hi; 
face,  "the  first  step  of  all  is  that  I  am  going  to  kill  you. 

"  H'm,"  said  he,  after  a  bit,  and  I  declare  that  not  so  mucl 
as  an  eyelash  of  the  man  shook,  "  I  thought  as  much.  ] 
guessed  that  when  you  came  into  the  room.  And  wha 
next  ? " 

"Time  enough  then  to  think  of  '  what  next,' "  I  answered 
for,  though  I  was  set  upon  blowing  his  brains  out,  I  longec 
for  him  to  blaze  out  into  a  passion  and  warm  up  my  blooc 
for  the  job. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  as  coolly  as  might  be,  "  that  wouh 
be  the  very  worst  time  to  think  of  it.  For  just  consider  ;  ir 
the  first  place,  you  will  already  be  committed  to  your  way  o 
life,  and  secondly,  if  I  know  anything  about  you,  you  wouh 
be  far  too  much  flurried  for  any  thought  worth  the  name.1 

There  was  a  twinkle  of  frosty  humor  in  his  eye  as  he  saic 
this,  and,  in  the  silence  which  followed,  I  could  hear  him  chuck- 
ling to  himself  and  tasting  the  words  over  again  as  thougt 
they  were  good  wine.  I  sat  fingering  my  pistol  and  waitinj 
for  him  to  speak  again.  When  he  did  so,  it  was  with  anothe 
dry  chuckle  and  a  long  puff  of  tobacco  smoke. 

"As  you  say,  I  know  a  deal  too  much.  Shall  I  tell  yoi 
how  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  you  may,  if  you'll  be  quick  about  it." 

"  Very  well,  then,  I  will.      Do  you  mind  passing  the  bottle 
Thank  you.     I  probably  know  not  only  too  much,  but  a  dea 
more  than  you  guess.     First  let  us  take  the  case  for  thi 
crown.     The  jeweler  is  traveling  by  coach  at  night  over  thi 
moors.     He  has  one  postillion  only,  Roger  Tallis  by  name 
and  by  character  shady.     The  jeweler  has  money  (he  was 
niggardly  fool  to  take  only  one  postillion),  and  carries  a  dia 
mond  of  great,  or  rather  of  an  enormous  and  notable  value    E 
(he  was  a  bigger  fool  to  take  this).     In  the  dark  morning,  tw< 
horses  come  galloping  back,  frightened  and  streaming  with 
sweat.     A  search  party  goes  out,  finds  the  coach  upset  by 
Four-Holed  Cross,  the  jeweler  lying  beside  it  with  a  cou 
of  pistol  bullets  in  him,  and  the  money,  the  diamond. 
Roger  Tallis — nowhere.     So   much  for  the   murdered  m; 
Two  or  three  days  after,  you,  Gabriel  Foot,  by  character 
shady  and  known  to  be  a  friend  of  Roger  Tallis,  are  whispei 
to  have  a  suspicious  amount  of  money  about  you,  also  bloi 
stains  on  your  coat.     It  further  leaks  out  that  you  were  t: 
eling  on  the  moors  afoot  on  the  night  in  question,  and  thai 
your  pistols  are  soiled  with  powder.     Case  for  the  cro' 
closes.     Have  I  stated  it  correctly  ?  " 

I  nodded  ;  he  took  a  sip  or  two  at  his  wine,  laid  down 
pipe  as  if  the  tobacco  spoiled  the  taste  of  it,  took  another 
and  continued  : 

"  Case  for  the  defense,.     That   Roger  Tallis  has  decam; 
that  no  diamond  has  been  found  on  you  (or  anywhere), 
lastly,  that  the  bullets  in  the  jeweler's  body  do  not  fit  yoi 
pistols,  but  came  from  a  larger  pair.     Not  very  much  of  a 
case,  perhaps,  but  this  last  is  a  strong  point." 

"  Well  ?  "  I  asked,  as  he  paused. 

"  Now,  then,  for  the  facts  of  the  case.     Would  you  oblij 
me  by  casting  a  look  over  there  in  the  corner? " 

"  I  see  nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  shovel." 

"Ha!  very  good;    *  nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  show 
Well,  to  resume  :  facts  of  the  case — Roger  Tallis  murders 
the  jeweler,  and  you  murder  Roger  Tallis  ;  after  that,  as  you 
say,  '  nothing  but  a  pickaxe  and  shovel.' " 

And  with  this,  as  I  am  a  living  sinner,  the  rosy-faced  old 
boy  took  up  his  flute  and  blew  a  stave  or  two  of  "  Come, 
Lasses  and  Lads." 

"Did  you  dig  him  up?"  I  muttered,  hoarsely;  and  al- 
though deathly  cold  I  could  feel  a  drop  of  sweat  trickling 
down  my  forehead  and  into  my  eye. 

"  What,  before  the  trial  ?  My  good  sir,  you  have  a  fair — a 
very  fair — aptitude  for  crime,  but  believe  me,  you  have  much 
to  learn  both  of  legal  etiquette  and  of  a  lawyer's  conscience." 
And  for  the  first  time  since  I  came  in  I  saw  something  like 
indignation  on  his  ruddy  face. 

"  Now,"  he  continued,  "  I  either  know  too  much  or  not 
enough.  Obviously  I  know  enough  for  you  to  wish,  and  per- 
haps wisely,  to  kill  me.  The  question  is,  whether  1  know 
enough  to  make  it  worth  your  while  to  spare  me.  I  think  I 
do  ;  but  that  is  for  you  to  decide.  If  I  put  you  to-night,  and 
in  half  an  hour's  time,  in  possession  of  property  worth  ten 
thousand  pounds,  will  that  content  you  ?  " 

"  Come,  come,"  I  said,  "you  need  not  try  to  fool  me,  nor 
think  I  am  going  to  let  you  out  of  my  sight." 

"  You  misunderstand.  I  desire  neither  ;  I  only  wish  a 
bargain.     I  am  ready  to  pledge  you  my  word  to  make  no 
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attempt  to  escape  before  you  are  in  possession  of  that  prop- 
erty, and  to  offer  no  resistance  to  your  shooting  me  in  case 
you  fail  to  obtain  it  ;  provided,  on  the  other  hand,  you  pledge 
your  word  to  spare  my  life,  should  you  succeed  within  half 
an  hour.  And,  my  dear  sir,  considering  the  relative  value  of 
your  word  and  mine,  I  think  it  must  be  confessed  you  have 
the  better  of  the  bargain." 

I   thought  for  a  moment.     "  Very  well,  then,"  said  I,  '•  so 

■  be  it ;  but  if  you  fail " 

"  I  know  what  happens,"  replied  he. 

With  that  he  blew  a  note  or  two  on  his  flute,  took  it  to 

■  pieces,  and  carefully  bestowed  it  in  the  tails  of  his  coat.    I  put 
.    away  my  pistol  in  mine. 

"  Do  you    mind  shouldering  that  spade  and  pickaxe  and 
:     -following  me  ?  "  he  asked.     I  took  them  up  in  silence.     He 
.drained  his  glass  and  put  on  his  hat. 

"  Now,  I  think  we  are  ready.     Stop  a  moment." 

He  reached  across  for  the  glass  which  I  had  emptied,  took 

;||  it  up  gingerly  between  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  tossed  it 

I;  with  a  crash  on  to  the  hearth-stone.    He  then  did  the  same  to 

1  my  pipe,  after  first  snapping  the  stem  into  halves.    This  done, 

['4  he  blew  out  one  candle,  and  with  great  gravity  led  the  way  down 

■  the  staircase.     I  shouldered  the  tools  and  followed,  while  my 

|JI  heart  hated  him  with  a  fiercer  spite  than  ever. 

We  passed  down  the  crazy  stairs  and  through  the  kitchen. 
il  The  candles  were  still  burning  there.     As   my  companion 
I  glanced  at  the  supper-table,  "  H'm,"  he  said,  "  not  a  bad  be- 
ginning of  a  new  leaf. '    My  friend,  I  will  allow  you  exactly 
1  t  twelve  months  in  which  to  get  hanged." 

I  made  no  answer  and  we  stepped  out  into  the  night.  The 
0  >  moon  was  now  up,  and  the  high-road  stretched  like  a  white 
ribbon  into  the  gloom.  The  cold  wind  bore  up  a  few  heavy 
tJ<  I  clouds  from  the  north-west,  but  for  the  most  part  we  could 
-  I  see  easily  enough.  We  trudged  side  by  side  along  the  road 
'•>  in  silence,  except  that  I  could  hear  my  companion  every  now 
and  then  whistling  softly  to  himself. 

As  we  drew  near  to  the  Four- Holed  Cross  and  the  scene  of 
the  murder,  I  confess  to  an  uneasy  feeling  and  a  desire  to  get 

*  past  the  place  with  all  speed.  But  the  lawyer  stopped  by  the 
very  spot  where  the  coach  was  overturned,  and  held  up  a  fin- 
ger as  if  to  call  attention.  It  was  a  favorite  trick  of  his  with 
the  jury. 

This  was  where  the  jeweler  lay.  Some  fifteen  yards  off 
there  was  another  pool  of  blood.  Now,  the  jeweler  must 
have  dropped  instantly,  for  he  was  shot  through  the  heart. 
Yet  no  one  doubted  but  that  the  other  pool  of  blood  was  his. 
Fools  !  " 

With  this  he  turned  off  the  road  at  right  angles,  and  began 
iflto  strike  rapidly  across  the  moor.     At  first,  I  thought  he  was 

*  trying  to  escape  me,  but  he  allowed  me  to  catch  him  up  read- 
ily enough,  and  then  I  knew  the  point  for  which  he  was  mak- 

Ijifing.      I   followed  doggedly.      Presently,  after  we  had  gone 
Sfrout  five  hundred  yards  on  the  heath,  the  ground  broke 
away  into  a  little  hollow,  where  a  rough  track  led  down  to 
■the  Lime  Kilns  and  the  thinly  wooded  stream  that  washed 
the  valley  below.     We  followed  this  track  for  ten  minutes  or 
Iso,  and  presently  the  masonry  of  the  disused  kilns  peered  out, 
I  white  in  the  moonlight,  from  between  the  trees. 
1    There  were  three  of  these  kilns  standing  close  together  be- 
side the  path  ;  but  my  companion,  without  hesitation,  pulled 
;p  almost  beneath  the  very  arch  of  the  first,  peered  about, 
:amined  the  ground  narrowly,  and  then  motioned  to  me. 
I  Dig  here." 

"  If  we  both  know  well  enough  what  is  underneath,  what  is 
ie  use  of  digging  ? " 

"  I  very  much  doubt  if  we  do,"  said  he  ;  "  you  had  better 
ilg." 
I  can  feel  the  chill  creeping  down  my  back  as  I  write  of  it ; 
t  at  the  time,  though  I  well  knew  the  grisly  sight  which  I 
to  discover,  I  dug  away  steadily  enough.  The  man  who 
surprised  my  secret  set  himself  down  on  a  dark  bank  of 
eras  at  about  ten  paces  distance  and  began  to  whistle  softly, 
"  tough  I  could  see  his  fingers  fumbling  with  his  coat-tails  as 
lough  they  itched  to  be  at  the  flute  again. 
The  moon's  rays  shone  fitfully  upon  the  white  face  of  the 
and  lit  up  my  work.  The  little  stream  rushed  noisily  be- 
And  so,  with  this  hateful  man  watching,  I  laid  bare  the 
e-bumed  remains  of  the  comrade  whom,  almost  five  months 
■e,  I  had  murdered  and  buried  there.  How  I  had  then 
,ed  my  luck  because  forced  to  hide  his  corpse  away  before 
mid  return  and  search  for  the  diamond  I  had  failed  to  find 
jpon  his  body  !  But  as  I  tossed  the  earth  and  lime  aside 
ind  discovered  my  handiwork,  the  moon's  rays  were  suddenly 
aught  and  reflected  from  within  the  pit,  and  I  fell  forward 
vith  a  short  gasp  of  delight. 

For  there,  kindled  into  quick  shafts  and  points  of  color — 
•iolet,  green,  yellow,  and  fieriest  red — lay  the  missing  dia- 
nond  among  Roger's  bones.  As  I  clutched  the  gem,  a  black 
hadow  fell  between  the  moon  and  me.  I  looked  up.  My 
ompanion  was  standing  over  me,  with  the  twinkle  still  in  his 
ye  and  the  flute  in  his  hand. 
"  You  were  a  fool  not  to  guess  that  he  had  swallowed  it. 
hope  you  are  satisfied  with  the  bargain.  As  we  are  not,  I 
rust,  likely  to  meet  again  in  this  world,  I  will  here  bid  you 
dieu,  though  possibly  that  is  scarcely  the  word  to  use.  But 
iere  is  one  thing  I  wish  to  tell  you.  I  owe  you  a  debt  to- 
ight  for  having  prevented  me  from  committing  a  crime. 
"ou  saw  that  I  had  the  spade  and  pickaxe  ready  in  the  cot- 
Well,  I  confess  I  lusted  for  that  gem.  I  was  arguing 
ut  the  case  with  my  flute  when  you  came  in." 

"  If,"  said  I,  "  you  wish  a  share " 

"  Another  word,"  he  interrupted  very  gravely,  "  and  I  shall 
e  forced  to  think  that  you  insult  me.  As  it  is,  I  am  grateful 
>  you  for  supporting  my  flute's  advice  at  an  opportune  moment, 
will  now  leave  you.  Two  hours  ago  I  was  in  a  fair  way  of 
ecoming  a  criminal.  I  owe  it  to  you,  and  to  my  flute,  that 
am  still  merely  a  lawyer.  Farewell !  " 
With  that  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  was  gone  with  a 
winging  stride  up  the  path  and  across  the  moor.  His  figure 
ood  out  upon  the  sky-line  for  a  moment  and  then  vanished, 
ut  I  could  hear,  for  some  time,  the  tootle-tootle  of  his  flute 
1  the  distance,  and  it  struck  me  that  its  note  was  unusually 
mghtly  and  clear.  Q- 
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PARISIAN    NOTES. 

"Parisina's"  Budget  of  Gossip  from  Lutetia. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  sent  you  a  budget  of  gossip  from 
Lutetia,  and  I  find  quite  an  accumulation  of  news  to  be  dotted 
down.  The  attempt  to  blow  up  the  Trevise  mansion  ex- 
cited the  greatest  consternation  throughout  the  whole  length 
and  breadth  of  the  fashionable  Champs-Elyse'es  quarter. 
Certainly  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  that  miscreants  may  drive 
about  at  night  in  dog-carts  and  lay  dynamite  on  your  window- 
sills.  The  idea  is  likely  to  keep  you  unpleasantly  on  the  qui 
vive  or  give  you  bad  dreams.  As  frequently  happens,  the 
explosion  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  particular  house  that 
had  been  singled  out  for  this  unpleasant  demonstration,  but 
all  the  windows  in  the  tenements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
way  were  shattered.  The  Marquise  de  Trevise  and  the 
Princesse  de  Cystria,  her  daughter,  were  awakened  out  of 
their  beauty  sleep  by  the  noise — they  had  come  home  late 
from  a  party  at  the  Princesse  de  Wagram's — and  the  whole 
household  was  aroused  between  three  and  four  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  commissary  of  police  was  sent  for,  and  he  com- 
municated immediately  with  the  prefect,  who  was  on  the  scene 
long  before  the  first  breakfast  hour.  Searching  about  among 
the  chinks  and  crannies  of  the  basement,  he  lighted  upon  a 
little  piece  of  greasy  rag,  which  he  fingered  gingerly,  you  may 
be  sure — greasy  rags  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  dynamite  ; 
but  it  contained  nothing  dangerous,  merely  a  little  gold  medal 
of  Notre-Dame-des-Victoires.  Who  put  it  in  the  chink  of 
the  wall  ?  The  same  hand  that  placed  the  combustible  ma- 
terial on  the  window-sill  (which  would  have  been  providing 
the  antidote  with  the  poison),  some  benevolent  confederate 
too  weak  to  frustrate  the  scheme  by  more  open-handed  means, 
or  was  it  merely  a  coincidence — a  love-token  intended  for 
one  of  the  maid-servants  ?  However  it  got  into  the  place  in 
which  it  was  found,  the  marquise  —  a  stanch  Catholic — is 
fully  persuaded  that  to  it — and  to  it  alone — is  due  the  safety  of 
her  house  and  home,  and  she  means  to  keep  it  as  a  token  of 
the  direct  interference  of  Providence  in  their  behalf.  It  was 
certainly  unfortunate  for  her  opposite  neighbors  that  they  did 
not  possess  so  potent  a  charm,  or  they  would  not  have  had 
quite  so  many  windows  broken. 

The  Trevise  noblesse  is  of  comparatively  recent  creation, 
and  does  not  date  back  further  than  the  First  Empire,  when 
Marshal  Mortier  was  created  Due  de  Trevise.  There  is  a 
duke  now — third  of  his  name  and  childless.  The  marquis, 
whose  house  was  thus  singled  out,  is  his  brother.  Fortunately 
for  him,  he  was  not  in  town,  for  he  is  a  great  sufferer,  and  the 
shock  might  have  killed  him.  Like  a  sensible  man  he  nurses 
his  nervous  disease  at  the  Chateau  de  Sceaux,  and  leaves  his 
wife  to  represent  the  family  in  Paris. 

The  Princesse  de  Wagram  is  one  of  the  hostesses  who  have 
contributed  to  the  general  gayety  this  season.  A  series  of 
informal  entertainments  preceded  the  big  reception  in  ques- 
tion, which,  in  its  turn,  is  to  be  followed  by  a  certain  number 
of  dances.  You  remember,  I  daresay,  that  the  princess  is  a 
Rothschild — a  religious  renegade,  however,  as  she  was  bap- 
tized before  she  was  married,  and,  therefore,  received  no  mar- 
riage portion.  In  this  she  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  her  sister, 
the  Duchesse  de  Gramont.  It  is  reported  that  the  Due  de 
Gramont  considered  he  had  made  a  bad  bargain  in  getting 
only  the  lady  and  none  of  the  "  tin,"  and  he  did  not  mind 
showing  that  he  thought  so.  But  when  Papa  Rothschild  died, 
his  fortune  was  duly  divided  between  his  daughters,  who  are 
now  the  proud  possessors  of  incomes  that  make  them  quite 
independent  of  their  noble  but  impecunious  lords. 

The  Parisian  world  has  danced  several  times  this  year  at 
the  Princesse  de  Leon's,  and  she  has  just  sent  out  invitations 
for  a  costume  ball ;  no  one  will  be  admitted  except  in  fancy 
dress,  and  all  those  who  have  been  honored  with  cards  are 
busy  interviewing  dress-makers  and  costumers.  Worth  is 
considered  the  great  referee  in  such  matters,  but  his  prices 
are  exorbitant.  There  have  been  hardly  any  costume  balls 
this  season,  the  nearest  approach  to  them  being  the  floral 
balls,  much  in  vogue,  where  each  lady  chooses  a  particular 
flower  with  which  to  decorate  her  dress.  Young  girls  appear 
decked  in  the  white  stars  of  the  jasmine,  trailing  fringes  of 
lilies  of  the  valley,  or  the  humble  marguerite,  while  their  mar- 
ried sisters  choose  the  richer  beauties  of  the  azalea,  the  rose, 
the  iris,  the  pansy,  the  carnation,  the  golden  buttercup,  or  the 
staring  sunflower,  according  to  their  complexion.  There  are 
also  bals  roses  and  bals  blancs.  At  the  latter,  you  know,  only 
unmarried  women  are  invited,  with,  of  course,  their  chaper- 
ons, and  bachelors  ;  whereas  the  guests  at  the  "  pink  "  balls 
are  mostly  young  married  couples,  with  a  few  gay  bachelors 
thrown  in  (fortunate  fellows)  to  make  up  for  the  presence  of 
a  certain  number  of  non-dancing  husbands.  At  all  these  en- 
tertainments, the  cotillion  is  the  chief  feature,  with  supper 
served  at  small  tables,  both  delightful  institutions  affording 
rare  golden  opportunities  for  flirting. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  fashion  of  distributing  costly 
souvenirs  among  the  dancers  at  a  cotillion  is  going  out.  They 
gave  no  one  any  particular  pleasure  and  were  likely,  sooner 
or  later,  to  bring  the  dance  into  discredit.  Bouquets  for  the 
ladies,  button-holes  or  decorations  of  ribbons  for  the  gentle- 
men, are  much  more  to  the  purpose.  I  should  bore  you 
dreadfully  if  I  attempted  to  give  you  a  list  of  the  ladies  who 
had  deserved  well  of  society  by  giving  balls  and  parties,  or 
that — perhaps,  longer  still — of  the  salons  where  music  and 
theatrical  entertainments  are  held.  Side  by  side  with  such 
high-sounding  names  as  Princesse  Gortschakoff,  Princesse 
Jeanne  Bonaparte,  Vicomtesse  de  Tredern,  and  Duchesse  de 
Pomar,  are  those,  none  less  illustrious,  of  Mme.  Adam,  Mme. 
Madeleine  Lemaire,  and  Mme.  Munkacsy  ;  the  Thursday 
afternoons  of  Mme.  Adam,  the  Tuesday  evenings  of  the  emi- 
nent lady  artist,  and  the  receptions  held  in  the  studio  of  the 
famous  Hungarian  painter  being  quite  as  brilliant  as  any  of 
the  gatherings  in  the  noble  Faubourg  or  in  the  cosmopolitan 
circles  of  the  capital. 

For  the  next  few  weeks  all  Paris  will  be  running  to  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  Vernissage  of  the  Second  Salon  is 
fixed  for  next  Thursday,  and  from  what  I  have  been  permit- 


ted to  see  of  the  arrangements,  they  are  to  be  on  a 
most  magnificent  scale.  There  is  a  winter  garden  nearly 
as  big  as  the  Palais  des  Champs  -  Elysees,  wherein  the 
sculpture  is  shown,  and  two  new  picture-galleries,  and 
two  salons  de  repas,  one  upholstered  in  red,  the  other 
in  blue,  besides  a  couple  of  elegant  boudoirs.  Another 
exhibition,  in  the  same  building,  has  already  set  the  human 
stream  flowing  in  that  direction  ;  and,  awaiting  this  fresh 
artistic  manifestation,  the  public  goes  to  look  at  the  loan  col-  • 
lection  of  furniture  and  bibelots  shown  for  the  benefit  of  the 
philanthropic  society,  which  provides  the  poor  with  hot  soup 
and  shelter  in  the  winter,  and  is  altogether  a  most  worthy  in- 
stitution. Every  one  here  professes  to  be  something  of  an 
art  critic  ;  but  frequently  the  art  in  question  does  not  rise 
above  tables  and  chairs.  Parisians  bestow  an  immense  deal 
of  attention  on  the  arrangement  and  embellishment  of  their 
homes.  Some  years  ago,  the  Henri  the  Second  style  ob- 
tained everywhere,  followed  by  a  perfect  furore  for  the  Louis 
the  Fifteenth  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth.  We  are  now  on  the 
eve  of  a  revolution  in  favor  of  the  First  Empire,  and  one  of 
the  first  consequences  of  it  is  this  exhibition  of  the  "  Art  of 
the  Beginning  of  the  Century,"  as  it  is  somewhat  laboriously 
entitled.  To  render  the  show  more  attractive,  a  good  deal  of 
the  furniture  has  been  grouped  together  so  as  to  comprise 
rooms.  An  exquisite  little  boudoir  illustrates  the  intermediate 
stage  between  the  Louis  the  Sixteenth  and  the  Empire. 
Some  of  the  forms  are  stiff  and  square,  whereas  the  damask 
on  the  chairs  and  settees  represents  water-fowl  paddling  about 
in  the  fountains  of  Versailles.  Quite  a  contrast  to  this  is  the 
study  furnished  in  the  severe  style  of  the  Directoire,  with 
heavy  mahogany  furniture — the  principal  piece  being  a  huge 
bureau  used  by  General  Bonaparte  when  in  Italy.  The  Em- 
pire salon  is,  perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  the  four 
"  rooms  " — for  there  is  also  a  bed-chamber  hung  with  white 
silk — one  can  imagine  the  beautiful  Recamier  lounging  on 
that  low  sofa  or  running  her  slender  fingers  over  the  strings 
of  the  harp  that  stands  by  an  old  spinet.  Whose  hands 
were  once  busied  on  that  embroidery-frame  in  the  corner  ? 
The  silks  are  faded  and  the  work  came  to  a  standstill  al- 
most a  century  ago.  A  reticule  and  a  fan,  with  a  comfit-box, 
lie  on  the  table,  and  a  fringed  parasol  leans  against  one  of 
the  chairs  ;  over  the  mantle  there  is  a  picture  of  Corinne,  the 
heroine  whom  our  grandmothers  used  to  rave  about,  and 
Mme.  de  Stael,  in  her  turban,  smiles  down  on  us  from  an- 
other frame.  About  the  galleries  are  to  be  found  bits  of 
furniture,  each  with  its  history.  Here  is  the  jewel-case  in 
which  Empress  Josephine  kept  those  famous  gems  of  which 
she  was  so  proud.  There  is  the  throne  of  her  imperial  hus- 
band, with  its  purple  covering  worn  gray  and  threadbare. 
The  cradle  of  the  little  king  reminds  us  of  a  sad  story  of 
blighted  hopes  and  ambitions,  and  the  bed  on  which  the 
great  Napoleon  sighed  out  his  life  at  St.  Helena  is  another 
tragic  reminiscence.  Violent  revolutionary  hands  have  torn 
the  lock  and  damaged  the  polished  molding  of  the  bureau  at 
which  the  emperor  and  Louis  Philippe  were  wont  to  sit. 
That  tall  clock  there,  which  has  struck  the  hour  under  em- 
perors and  kings,  is  silenced  forever,  and  the  glass  has  disap- 
peared from  out  the  delicate  frame  of  chased  gilt  on  yonder 
toilet-table,  which  once  reflected  the  piquant  features  of  the 
Queen  Hortense. 

Many  French  authors  have  published  books  in  America — 
some  to  praise,  others  to  blame.  M.  de  la  Baissiere,  who  has 
just  brought  out  a  volume  entitled  "  Mes  Crimes,  Mes  Pris- 
ons," takes  up  an  unusual  position.  He  wishes  to  prove  that 
the  United  States  have  really  nothing  in  common  with  the 
idea  usually  formed  of  them  in  France,  and  is  at  some  pains 
to  destroy  the  legend  which  represents  America  as  the  coun- 
try of  perfect  liberty  and  equality.  In  the  opinion  of  M.  de 
la  Baissiere,  this  is  an  advantage,  since  he  professes  conserva- 
tive principles  and  has  some  cause  to  consider  himself  ill- 
used  by  the  authorities  here,  and,  therefore,  is  not  by  any 
means  in  love  with  the  name  of  liberty.  As  a  proof  that  his 
admiration  is  not  of  the  transient  kind,  M.  de  la  Baissiere — 
who  has  been  a  landed  proprietor  in  the  States  and  was  the 
husband  of  a  charming  young  American  (whom  he  has  since 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  and  to  whose  memory  he  dedicates 
his  book  in  a  few  touching  words) — obtained  letters  of  natu- 
ralization ;  it  is,  therefore,  to  an  actual  citizen  of  the  sister  re- 
public that  we  are  indebted  for  these  somewhat  startling  con- 
clusions, which  he  backs  up  by  anecdotes  and  personal  experi- 
ences of  an  interesting — if  an  unusual — description.  I  shall 
refer  the  reader  to  the  volume  itself  for  the  story  of  the 
author's  wrongs,  to  which  it  owes  its  title.  The  story  is  told 
in  a  pleasant,  chatty  way  that  is  extremely  attractive. 

Paris,  May  12,  1891.  Pakisina. 


Some  time  ago  the  papers  published  a  very  irregular  En- 
glish or  American  verb,  which  compelled  a  Frenchman  to 
abandon  his  study  of  the  language  of  Shakespeare.  A 
Frenchman  has  retaliated  with  another  irregular  verb  which 
commences  something  like  this  : 

Je  meurs 

Tu  t'en  vas 

II  casse  sa  pipe, 

Nous  crevons 

Vous  claques 

lis  se  laissent  glisser. 


Philadelphia  is  still  agitated  over  the  Sunday  shaving  ques- 
tion. On  this  subject,  Henry  Labouchere  has  something  to 
say  in  London  Truth,  viz.:  ."Had  Providence  intended  that 
there  should  be  no  shaving  on  the  Sabbath  day,  Providence 
would  presumably  have  prevented  beards  from  growing  on 
that  day.  We  allow  cows  to  be  milked  on  Sunday,  in  defer- 
ence to  the  cosmic  laws  which  cause  the  animals'  udders  to 
fill  on  that  day.  Why  not  show  equal  respect  for  the  laws 
under  which  our  beards  grow  ? " 


It  has  been  calculated  that  the  electromotive  force  of  a 
bolt  of  lightning  is  about  3,500,000  volts,  the  current  about 
14,000,000  amperes,  and  the  time  about  1-20,000  part 
second.     In    such  a  bolt  there  is   an  energy  of    ; 
horse-power. 
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THE    YOUNG    JOURNALIST. 


"Van  Gryse"  pictures  Another  of  the  Social  Types  in  Gotham. 

The  young  journalist  is  rather  omnipresent  these  days.  He 
is  quite  a  factor  in  the  brighter  side  of  metropolitan  life. 
You  do  not  find  him  much  in  McAllister's  heaven,  but  you 
do  find  a  good  deal  of  him  in  heavens  quite  as  exclusive  and 
•much  more  entertaining.  For  he  is  almost  always  a  clever 
fellow,  and  there  are  sets  in  this  great,  gay  city  where  they 
would  clasp  Nero  and  Caligula  to  their  bosoms  if  Nero  had  a 
glib  tongue  and  Caligula  a  neat,  epigrammatic  way.  How 
much  more  will  they  welcome  a  dapper  young  journalist  who 
has  not  a  touch  of  Nero  or  Caligula,  bright  as  a  brass  tea- 
urn,  gentlemanly,  quiet,  and  the  most  personable  of  young 
literary  men  ! 

Robinson  is  one  of  these.  Robinson  oscillates  about  town 
at  a  surprising  rate,  seeming  to  be,  like  Sir  Boyle  Roche's 
bird,  in  two  places  at  the  same  time  during  most  of  the  day. 
Robinson  is  a  wonder  for  "  picking  up  stray  things "  ;  no- 
body beats  him  as  a  gatherer  of  choice  odds  and  ends,  which 
he  writes  up  in  short  paragraphs  with  a  touch — just  powers  ! 
what  a  touch  !  He  is  a  sort  of  news-smelter  ;  things  go  in 
at  his  ears  in  crude,  dry,  unsightly,  chaotic  forms,  and  they 
come  out  at  the  end  of  his  pen  illuminated  with  a  bewitch- 
ing charm,  so  gay,  so  fresh,  having  such  a  delicate  air  of 
suggestive  raillery  and  bantering  bonhomie  / 

So  Robinson  is  sent  out  to  gather  up  the  chaff  and  trans- 
form it  into  grains  of  pleasant  toothsomeness.  Once  a  week 
his  paragraphs  appear,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  he  roams 
about,  hungry-eyed,  beating  the  bush  for  stray  game.  He 
is  up  at  Harlem  on  Monday,  meandering  about  there  among 
the  goats  and  the  ten-story  cheap  flats.  Tuesday  evening 
sees  him  faring  up  from  Staten  Island  on  the  ferry.  There 
has  been  a  match  down  there,  or  a  club-ground  opening,  and 
Robinson,  of  course,  was  loitering  about,  with  his  sharp  eyes 
behind  his  glasses,  catching  up  ever)'  detail,  from  the  pink- 
lined  parasol  with  which  Mrs.  Smith  defends  her  complexion 
to  the  weak-legged  young  man  who  is  the  latest  hanger-on  of 
Mrs.  Jones. 

On  Wednesday  he  is  all  over  town — Wednesday  being  a 
great  day.  He  takes  a  one-o'clock  breakfast  at  Del's,  and 
looks,  one  might  remark,  cleaner  and  neater  than  ever,  if  a 
trifle  pale  and  seedy.  Over  the  top  of  a  paper  and  between 
bites  at  an  omelet  and  sips  of  coffee,  he  sees  that  the  young 
woman  opposite — she  in  the  drab  silk,  with  a  Figaro  jacket 
of  gold  braid  and  a  trifling  scrap  of  gold  lace  on  her  head  for 
a  hat — is  evidently  quite  a  person,  and  he  does  not  even  know 
her  by  sight.  One  indifferent  glance  sweeps  her  and  prints 
her  on  his  memory,  from  the  point  of  her  tan  shoe  laced  with 
a  gold  braid  to  the  bells  of  the  yellow  hyacinths  which 
tremble  on  the  back  of  her  hat.  She  is  probably,  he  fancies, 
one  of  the  actresses  of  one  of  the  summer  companies — per- 
haps Elvira  Montgomery,  who  has  made  quite  a  hit  at  the 
Star.  It  is  worth  finding  out.  Under  the  edge  of  the  cloth 
he  makes  a  note  in  a  little  red  book  :  "  Find  out  if  girl  with 
yellow  sack  is  Elvira  Montgomery  doing  inghiue  at  the 
Star." 

On  the  way  out,  he  sees  jacky  Brown — Jacky,  one  of  our 
choicest  bloods,  a  young  man  of  wealth  and  languid  style. 
A  description  of  Jacky  would  not  come  amiss  just  now,  espe- 
cially since  his  new  horse  won  the  Suburban.  As  Robinson 
adjusts  his  hat,  he  surveys  Jacky  and  notes  all  the  strange 
points  in  that  young  man's  appearance  —  his  round,  red, 
smooth  face,  with  its  look  of  a  smug  groom  ;  his  hair,  pasted 
down  on  his  forehead,  parted  up  the  back  and  brushed  for- 
ward over  his  ears  ;  his  tight  collar,  over  which  his  cheeks 
bulge  large  and  almost  purplish  ;  his  eyes,  brown  and  blood- 
shot, under  heavy  lids  ;  his  general  air  of  being  twice  too 
large  for  his  clothes  ;  his  habit  of  puffing  like  a  tug  letting 
off  steam  when  he  sits  down,  and  of  sitting  with  one  fat, 
white  hand,  the  little  and  third  fingers  sparkling  with  jeweled 
rings,  spread  out,  with  dimpled  knuckles  and  stubby  fingers, 
on  his  right  knee.  When  he  speaks  to  the  man  who 
takes  his  hat  and  stick,  he  does  so  in  a  hoarse,  rauque  voice. 
Robinson  goes  out,  and,  at  the  first  window  where  paintings 
are  exhibited,  pretends  to  look  at  them,  pulls  out  his  red  book 
and  writes  :  "Jacky  Brown  —  fat  beast  —  fill  ten  lines  with 
him." 

Robinson  is  all  over  in  the  afternoon — at  his  office,  at  the 
park,  down  on  Fourth  Avenue,  up  near  the  reservoir.  He  goes 
with  a  lot  of  compatriots,  and  has  dinner  in  a  mysterious 
place  where  they  sit  on  kegs  and  eat  red  beefsteaks,  dripping 
gore,  and  butter  on  hunks  of  bread.  Then  he  goes  hastening 
home  to  his  rooms  in  a  bachelor  apartment-house,  and  at  half- 
past  eight  comes  down  in  the  elevator  dressed  in  a  long, 
caped  cloak,  like  a  bravo  on  the  stage,  and  a  tall  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head.  Drawing  his  cloak  over  the  glories  of  his 
full-dress,  he  loiters  down  into  the  stir  of  town — the  great 
evening  stir  that  comes  when  the  lights  begin  to  flare  ;  the  stir 
of  carriages  rumbling  on  the  avenue,  and  bearing  freight  of 
crimped  and  curled  and  puffed  and  powdered  and  jeweled 
and  laced  beauty  to  dinner  ;  stir  of  hansoms  rattling  to  clubs 
with  belated  men,  and  rattling  from  clubs  along  the  cobbled 
side-streets,  with  a  great  clatter  and  hurry  ;  stir  of  hundreds 
of  feet  on  the  streets,  the  working-girls,  handsome  and  well 
dressed,  laughing  and  light-hearted,  come  out  to  see  the 
sights,  the  great  crowd  of  theatre-goers,  the  greater  crowd  of 
loungers,  and  all  the  social  flotsam  and  jetsam  which  float  up 
and  down  along  the  highways  of  the  great  city.  Robinson, 
with  his  keen  eyes  looking  through  his  well-rubbed  glasses, 
threads  his  way  through  the  throng,  and  paragraphs — figura- 
tively speaking — rise  up  and  hit  him  in  the  face. 

He  meets  a  friend — Monty  Jones,  who  knows  everything 
— and  they  drop  into  a  theatre.  There  they  pause  and  look 
about  and  see,  sitting  down  below  in  the  orchestra -chairs,  the 
young  girl,  just  seventeen,  who  is  to  marry  the  son  of  old 
Magnum  Brown  next  month.  She  looks  a  pretty,  fresh,  and 
debonair  creature,  with  her  innocent  eyes  and  her  round 
cheeks.  She  seems  cool  to  her  fiatu^  and  looks  more  inter- 
ested in  the  house  than  in  him.  It  is  said  to  be  a  marriage 
of  convenience.     Robinson,  watching  with  bis  eyes  of  large 


experience,  decides  that  it  must  be.  And  then  Monty  Jones 
calls  his  attention  to  the  man  in  the  left-hand  proscenium- 
box,  the  big,  coarse,  red,  beefy  fellow,  with  the  white  waist- 
coat and  the  bellowing  voice.  He  is  the  agent  for  somebody 
or  other's  champagne,  and  Monty  has  all  sorts  of  humorous 
anecdotes  to  tell  of  him.  And  gossiping  over  these,  jostling 
the  ushers,  they  go  out  into  the  street  laughing. 

It  is  not  late,  only  nine,  still  time  to  pay  a  call  on  the 
Smiths — the  De  Courcy-Smiths — who  live  quite  far  down  and 
belong  to  the  old  set  that  hang  round  Washington  Square. 
Robinson  never  would  have  got  the  entri  there  if  it  had  not 
been  that  Olivia  Smith,  the  only  daughter,  got  a  craze  for 
Bohemianism  and  "  took  up  "  with  every  literary  or  artistic 
light  she  met  with.  Besides,  she  likes  Robinson's  paragraphs 
because  she  can  get  things  in  them  about  people  against 
whom  she  has  a  grudge  without  ever  asking  that  they  should 
go  in,  which  would  be  compromising  to  the  dignity  of  a  De 
Courcy-Smith.  Miss  Olivia  is  getting  on  in  years,  and  the 
flight  of  time  has  an  acidulating  effect  upon  certain  women  as 
it  has  upon  certain  wines.  Robinson,  on  his  part,  likes  Miss 
Smith  immensely.  She  knows  as  much  in  her  own  way  as 
Monty  Jones  does  in  his.  Robinson  "  gets  an  awful  lot  of 
good  stuff  out  of  her."  She  is  one  of  the  most  useful  people 
he  knows.  Both  perfectly  understand  the  light  in  which  they 
stand  to  each  other,  and  yet  neither  ever  betrays  this  knowledge 
by  look  or  word.  They  appear  to  be  very  friendly,  and  are 
as  indifferent  to  one  another  as  two  people  can  well  be. 

At  ten,  Robinson  leaves  and  betakes  himself  into  the  cold 
world  once  more.  She  has  told  him  two  capital  stories,  and, 
ye  tears  !  what  a  bitter  tongue  and  good  memory  she  has  ! 
One  of  the  anecdotes  was  so  funny,  especially  in  the  dry, 
sarcastic  way  she  told  it,  that  Robinson,  at  the  recollection, 
throws  back  his  head  and  looks  up  at  the  stars  in  a  silent 
spasm  of  laughter.  "  What  a  sour  old  shrew  she  is  !  "  he 
says,  affectionately,  and  then  stops  in  the  light  of  a  lamp  to 
see  the  time  by  his  watch.  He  can  take  in  two  theatres  yet, 
where  he  will  meet  some  of  the  fellows  and  they  can  wander 
about  till  all  hours,  and  in  their  wanderings  beat  up  a  few 
more  paragraphs. 

Men  like  Robinson,  say  he  is  a  good  fellow  and  first-class 
company.  Those  who  meet  him  in  the  hail-fellow-well-met- 
way  that  obtains  in  a  rushing  metropolis,  and  have  no  time 
to  make  friends,  find  him  a  most  agreeable  companion.  He 
is  as  friendly  the  first  time  he  meets  them  as  he  will  be  on 
the  two  hundredth.  He  is  always  talkative,  and  generally 
primed  with  anecdotes  and  gossip,  with  which  he  whiles  away 
the  hours  and  makes  them  speed  ever  so  swiftly.  For  Robin- 
son never  seems  tired,  never  has  moods.  Without  being  a 
particularly  jovial  or  gay  young  man,  he  is  neither  gloomy, 
ill-humored,  dull,  nor  silent.  Wherever  you  meet  him,  he  is 
always  Robinson,  and  always  at  exactly  the  same  pressure. 
Passionate  enthusiasms  never  harry  him  out  of  his  peaceful 
calm  ;  anger  never  changes  the  pale  tone  of  his.  somewhat 
faded  complexion.  Neither  love  nor  hate  ever  warms  the 
glance  of  his  cold,  blue  eyes,  which,  peering  out  behind  his 
glasses,  look  with  equally  sharp  curiosity  at  all  the  world  alike. 
Women  like  Robinson,  too,  but  do  not  iove  him.  While 
they  reserve  their  beguiling  coquetries  for  men  who  are  not 
his  equal  in  any  way,  they  treat  Robinson  with  a  sort  of  frank 
and  candid  friendliness,  which,  to  a  man  of  more  experience, 
would  show  they  regard  him  as  a  person  to  whom  they  might 
go  with  their  troubles,  their  business  matters,  their  successful 
advancement  in  society,  but  with  whom  they  could  never  be 
in  love.  They  all  like  to  talk  to  Robinson  and  welcome  him 
when  he  comes  to  call.  He  entertains  them  immensely,  for 
what  woman  is  above  the  joy  of  listening  to  a  good  gossip  ? 
Robinson  knows  more  of  people  than  any  one  else,  and  if  he 
is  reluctant  to  tell  some  charmingly  amusing  anecdote,  they 
bully  him  into  doing  so — bully  him  and  nag  him  until  he  suc- 
cumbs. It  would  be  no  use  trying  to  cajole  and  wheedle  him. 
He  is  not  that  sort.  The  sweetest  creature  in  the  world  could 
have  no  power  over  Robinson  through  the  medium  of  her 
lovely  eyes  and  red  lips.  But  a  severe,  business-like,  sharp- 
tongued  girl,  sitting  up  stiff  and  rigid  as  a  young  boy,  in  a 
new,  tailor-made  suit,  who  would  go  seriously  to  work  to  fight 
and  drive  and  bully  Robinson  into  telling  his  heart's  secrets, 
would  generally  be  successful. 

As  to  falling  in  love  with  him,  they  never  think  of  that — 
mainly,  too,  because  he  never  does.  He  treats  all  his  female 
friends,  be  they  eighteen  or  eighty,  in  exactly  the  same  way — 
as  if  they  were  moderately  intelligent  boys.  Sometimes  the 
boy  is  a  little  brighter,  and  Robinson  takes  off  his  glasses, 
rubs  them  on  the  corner  of  his  handkerchief,  and,  putting 
them  on  again,  stares  at  the  phenomenon  with  an  air  of 
pleased  surprise.  Sometimes  the  boy  is  dull,  and  then  Rob- 
inson knows  no  other  course  than  showing  that  he  thinks  his 
companion  unusually  stupid  and  ridding  himself  of  her  as 
soon  as  possible.  It  has  never  crossed  his  benighted  mind 
that  he  might  take  her  hand  and  give  it  a  mild  squeeze  to  fill 
up  the  gaps  in  the  conversation.  It  is  not  that  Robinson 
fears  such  desperate  deeds  of  daring — he  fears  nothing — but 
it  is  that  he  never  thinks  of  them. 

The  fact  is,  Robinson's  mind  is  filled  up  with  paragraphs  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  else.  People  to  him  represent  paragraphs 
and  are  people  no  longer.  It  is  not  that  this  man  is  a  hand- 
some fellow  and  that  girl  a  sweet  and  amiable  young  woman, 
it  is  this  man  will  make  a  good  paragraph  and  that  girl  will 
make  another.  He  cares  for  very  few  as  warm,  living,  hu- 
man creatures,  but  he  cares  for  hundreds  in  their  capacity  to 
furnish  paragraphs.  Expediency  is  a  great  word  with  Robin- 
son. Two-thirds  of  his  friendships,  like  that  with  Olivia 
Smith,  are  matters  of  expediency.  The  people  themselves 
— they  may  live  or  die,  but  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to 
have  them  live,  as  Robinson  finds  them  so  useful.  So  Rob- 
inson is  always  polite,  suave,  and  charming,  being  disturbed 
by  no  gnawing  hates,  no  turbulent  loves.  He  never  loses  his 
appetite,  he  always  sleeps  well,  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
paragraphs  well  done  and  a  generally  agreeable  condition  of 
society.  That  he  is  good  company,  honest,  gentlemanly, 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  kindly,  and  polite,  is  a  large  guaranty  for 
any  man,  and  so  Robinson,  as  the  world  goes,  is  a  good  fel- 
low. Van  Gryse, 
New  York,  May  28,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


When  I  went  Fishing  with  Dad. 
When  I  was  a  boy — I'm  an  old  man  now  ; 
Look  at  the  lines  across  ray  brow  ; 

Old  Time  has  furrowed  them  there. 
My  back  is  bent  and  my  eyes  are  dim  ; 
He  has  placed  his  finger  on  every  limb, 
And  pulled  out  most  of  my  hair. 
But  if  life  has  reached  December, 
I'm  not  too  old  to  remember 
When  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

We  would  each  of  us  shoulder  his  part  of  the  load. 
And  joyfully  start  along  the  road — 
But  dad's  was  the  heaviest  share. 
Out  of  the  village  about  a  mile. 
Over  a  meadow,  across  a  stile, 
And  then  we  were  almost  there. 
Dear  old  brook,  I  can  see  it  still, 
The  mossy  bank  and  the  old,  gray  mill, 
When  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

We  would  wander  about  for  a  little  space 
To  find  the  coziest,  shadiest  place, 

Before  we  went  to  work. 
Then  dad  would  arrange  his  rod  and  line. 
And  tell  me  just  how  to  manage  mine 
When  the  fish  began  to  jerk. 

If  I  only  could  feel  as  I  used  to  then  ! 
If  the  days  could  only  come  back  again, 
When  I  went  fishing  with  dad ! 

We  armed  our  hooks  with  the  wriggling  bait. 
Then  seated  ourselves  on  the  tank  to  wait 

And  see  if  the  fish  would  bite. 
Somstimes  they  would  only  take  a  look. 
As  if  they  thought  there  might  be  a  hook, 
But  couldn't  be  certain  quite. 

There  was  one  old  perch  that  I  used  to  think 
Would  always  look  at  the  line  and  wink, 
When  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

And  so  we  fished  till  the  sun  was  high. 
And  the  morning  hours  were  all  gone  by, 
And  the  village  clock  struck  one. 
'  I  am  hungry.  Jim,"  then  dad  would  say  ; 
'  Let's  give  the  fishes  a  chance  to  play 
Until  our  lunch  is  done." 

Oh,  nothing  has  ever  tasted  so  sweet 

As  the  big  sandwiches  I  used  to  eat 

When  1  went  fishing  with  dad. 

Then  dad  and  I  would  He  on  the  grass 
And  wait  for  the  heat  of  the  day  to  pass  : 

How  happy  I  used  to  feel ! 
And  what  wonderful  stories  he  would  tell 
To  the  eager  boy  that  he  loved  so  well, 
After  our  mid-day  meal ! 

And  how  I  would  nestle  close  to  his  side 
To  hear  of  the  world  so  big  and  wide. 
When  1  went  fishing  with  dad  ! 

For  1  eagerly  listened  to  every  word  ; 
And  then  among  men  of  whom  I  heard 

How  I  longed  to  play  a  part ! 
What  wonderful  dreams  of  the  future  came, 
What  visions  of  wealth  and  an  honored  name. 
To  fill  my  boyish  heart ! 

There  is  no  dream  like  the  old  dream. 

There  is  no  stream  like  the  old  stream 

Where  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

Then  back  again  to  our  sport  we'd  go, 
And  fish  till  the  sunset's  crimson   glow 

Lit  up  the  dying  day  ; 
Then  dad  would  call  to  me,  "Jim,  we'll  stop; 
The  basket  is  full  to  the  very  top  ; 
It's  time  we  were  on  our  way." 

There  are  no  ways  like  the  old  ways, 

There  are  no  days  like  the  old  days, 

When  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

Then  we  took  our  way  through  the  meadow-land, 
And  I  clung  so  tight  to  his  wrinkled  hand, 

As  happy  as  I  could  be. 
And  when  the  old  house  came  in  sight. 
The  smile  on  his  old  face  grew  so  bright 
As  he  looked  down  at  me. 

And  no  one  smiles  as  he  used  to  smile  ; 
And,  oh,  it  seems  such  a  long,  long  while 
Since  1  went  fishing  with  dad  ! 

It  is  'way,  'way  back  in  the  weary  years 
That.  with  aching  heart  and  falling  tears, 

I  watched  dad  go  away. 
His  aged  head  lay  on  my  breast 
When  the  angels  called  him  home  to  rest — 
He  was  too  old  to  stay. 

And  I  dug  a  grave  'neath  the  very  sod 
That  my  boyish  feet  so  often  trod 
When  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

The  world  has  given  me  wealth  and  fame. 
Fulfilled  my  dreams  of  an  honored  name, 

And  now  I  am  weak  and  old  ; 
The  land  is  mine  wherever  I  look  ; 
I  can  catch  my  fish  with  a  silver  hook  ; 
But  my  days  are  almost  told. 

Uncheered  by  the  love  of  child  or  wife, 
I  would  spend  the  end  of  my  lonely  life 
Where  I  went  fishing  with  dad. 

My  limbs  are  weary,  my  eyes  are  dim  ; 
I  shall  tell  them  to  lay  me  close  by  him, 

Whenever  I  come  to  die  ; 
And  side  by  side,  it  will  be  my  wish, 
That  there  by  the  stream  where  they  used  to  fish, 
They  will  let  the  old  men  lie. 

Close  by  him  I  would  like  to  be. 
Buried  beneath  the  old  oak-tree 
Where  I  sal  and  fished  with  dad. 

—Mary  E.  Vandytu. 


The  following  advertisement  recently  appeared  in  the  Moni' 
Uur,  which  paper  is  published  in  the  island  of  Mauritius  : 
*' A  stamp-collector,  the  possessor  of  a  collection  of  12,544 
stamps,  wishes  to  many  a  lady  who  is  an  ardent  collector 
and  the  possessor  of  the  blue  penny-stamp  of  Mauritius  issued 
in  1S47."  The  stamp  in  question  is  considered  worth  one 
thousand  dollars. 


Dr.  Emil  Laurent  has  taken  Boulanger  for  the  subject  of 
an  elaborate  criminal-anthropological  study.  He  finds  the 
general's  skull  to  be  of  a  similar  construction  with  the  skulls 
of  the  assassins  Ravaillac,  Balthasar,  Gerard,  and  Jacques 
Clement.  "  Moral  sense,  rudimentary  ;  forehead,  very 
weak  ;  selfishness,  enormous."  This  is  Dr.  Laurent's  final 
judgment. 


June  S,  1891 
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THE    ART    OF    DRESSING    WELL. 

•Cockaigne's"  Friend  tells  wherein  the  American  Man  Misses  It. 


"  Do  you  know  why  it  is  that  Americans  never  look  well 
dressed  ?  "  said  an  English  friend  to  me,  a  few  days  ago.  He 
is  a  well-dressed  man  himself,  takes  much  pains  with  his  attire, 
and  is  withal  an  authority  on  clothes. 

"  Who  says  so  ?  "  X  asked.  I  had  heard  the  suggestion  be- 
fore, but  had  never  given  the  subject  much  thought.  I  did 
not  really  think  it  was  a  matter  of  very  serious  import. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied,  promptly,  with  a  shake  of  his  head, 
which  meant  a  stubborn  maintenance  of  his  assertion  if  it 
were  questioned  further  by  me.  His  positiveness  roiled  me, 
and  although  as  I  say  it  was  a  subject  about  which  I  had 
not  indulged  in  a  lavish  expenditure  of  brain-power,  and  I  was, 
therefore,  unprepared  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  with  the  hope 
of  vanquishing  him,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  do  battle  for  the 
New  York  dudes  as  well  as  I  could. 
"  Well,  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  I  said. 
He  looked  surprised. 

"  You  are  the  first  man  I  ever  met  who  didn't  agree  with 
me,"  he  answered,  sulkily  ;  "  I  never  thought  there  was  any  j 
doubt  about  it.  The  only  thing  that  puzzled  people  was  to 
tell  why  it  was.  I  was  puzzled  myself  for  some  time.  I 
couldn't  make  it  out.  But  I've  at  last  discovered  the  reason," 
and  he  gave  a  nod  of  triumphant  satisfaction  that  could 
hardly  be  excelled  by  the  discoverer  of  the  philosopher's 
stone  or  perpetual  motion.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  It's  be- 
cause  " 

"  Just  wait  a  bit,"  said  I  ;  "  not  so  fast.  Let  us  see  if  they 
never  do  look  well  dressed,  before  we  find  a  reason  for  it.  A 
thing  must  have  an  existence  before  it  is  susceptible  of  ex- 
planation." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  go  into  an  argument  about  it,"  he  re- 
plied ;  "my  tastes  don't  lie  in  that  direction.  Any  fool  can 
beg  the  question." 

"  Any  fool  can  make  a  bold  assertion  without  being  able 
to  substantiate  it,"  I  retorted  ;  "  there's  evidently  a  pair  of 
us." 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  hear,  you  needn't.  I  don't  care. 
We  shall  only  get  into  a  jolly  row  if  we  go  on.  I  can  see 
that.     Let's  change  the  subject." 

"  No,  I'd  rather  not.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  your  reason 
in  good  time  ;  only  let  us  reach  a  point  for  its  divulgence  in 
due  form." 

"  By  Jove  !  you  talk  like  a  blooming  schoolmaster,"  he 
laughed,  getting  back  to  a  good  humor  again  ;  "  I  expect 
you've  been  reading  Macaulay's  essays  or  Burke's  speeches." 
"  I  never  heard  that  either  of  them  was  a  schoolmaster,"  I 
said  ;  "  if  so,  it's  a  pity  there  are  not  some  schoolmasters  of 
their  type." 

"  Yes,  yes  ;  so  it  is.  But  never  mind  that.  Let's  hark 
back  to  what  we  were  talking  about." 

"  I'm  quite  willing.  Now,  then,  in  what  way  are  Ameri- 
cans not  well  dressed  ?  " 

He  laughed  out.  "  My  dear  fellow,  you're  the  blindest  per- 
son I  ever  saw,"  he  said. 

"  In  not  seeing  it,  do  you  mean  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  No,  not  that  ;  I  don't  mean  that,  although  it  fits  in  well 
enough.  But  don't  you  see  that  an  answer  to  your  question 
would  dispose  of  the  whole  subject  and  embrace  the  very 
matter  which  you  are  seeking  to  postpone  as  quite  secondary 
and  dependent?" 

"  Who's    talking    like    a    schoolmaster   now  ? "    said    I  ; 

"  not " 

"  Don't  say  '  yours  truly  1 '"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  ask  it  as  a 
favor.  I  know  a  man  who  always  brings  it  out  on  every  oc- 
casion, as  if  it  were  a  spontaneous  outburst  of  undefiled  origi- 
nality." 

"  I  had  no  intention  of  saying  anything  of  the  sort.     What 

I  was  going  to  say  was  not " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  I  know.  '  Not  your  humble  servant.'  That's 
about  as  bad." 

"  How  much  longer  are  you  going  to  keep  this  sort  of  thing 
up  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  I  was  about  to  say  *  not  me.'" 
I    " '  Not  /,'  I  suppose  you  mean,"  he  said. 

"  Quite  right ;  I  accept  your  amendment  cheerfully.  Now, 
answer  my  question,  if  you  please  and  if  you  can." 
L  "  I  think  I  can,"  he  replied,  confidently.  "  In  the  first 
place,  they  have  no  rules  of  dress.  They  wear  their  clothes 
without  any  regard  to  their  appropriateness  to  the  occasion  or 
the  hour  of  the  day.     But  that  isn't  what  I  meant." 

"  Well,  go  on  and  explain  what  you  did  mean  and  what  you 
do.  But  hold  up  a  minute.  I  suppose  you  refer  to  men  ? 
You'll  admit  that  no  women  are  so  well  dressed  as  American 
ladies,  of  course." 

"  It's  the  fashion  to  say  so,"  he  answered,  doggedly,  biting 
the  end  of  his  pipe-stem  ;  "  I  confess  I  can't  see  it,  though." 
"  No  ?     You're  one  out  of  a  million." 
"  I'd  sooner  be  that  than  pretend  to  a  belief  I  didn't  enter- 
tain." 

"  Don't  let  us  discuss  it  then,"  1  said  ;  "  it  would  be  only 
waste  of  time." 

"  So  it  would,"  he  replied  ;  "  you  would  never  convince  me 
and  I  should  never  convince  you." 
"  I'm  sure  of  that.     Well,  go  on." 

"  They  never  wear  the  proper  sort  of  hat  with  their  clothes. 
When  they  come  to  London,  they  labor  under  the  delusion 
that  a  tall  hat  is  de  rigueur  on  all  occasions,  and  conse- 
quently put  it  on  directly  they  arrive,  without  the  least  thought 
as  to  what  their  clothing  may  be." 

"  Oh,  come,"  I  expostulated  ;  "  there  are  no  people  so  par- 
ticular about  getting  themselves  up  to  land  at  a  port." 

"  Humph,"  he  grunted,  tossing  his  head  ;  "getting  them- 
selves up,  I  daresay." 

"  Did  you  ever  arrive  at  Liverpool  or  New  York  on  board 
a  first-class  ocean  liner  ?  "  I  asked  him. 

"  Yes,  I  did.  Dear  me,  yes,  I  saw  the  dressing,  both  male 
and  female,  that  goes  on.  It  would  be  amusing  if  it  weren't 
pitiful.  You'd  think  they  were  going  to  a  garden-party  or  an 
opera  ?     I  saw  a  man  once  with  a  tall,  shiny  hat  and  a  tweed 


Inverness  cape.      He  thought  himself  a   most  tremendous 
swelL" 

"  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw  anybody  at  either  a  garden-party 
or  an  opera  in  an  Inverness  cape,"  I  said. 

"Then  look  at  the  men  you  see  in  New  York — I've  been 
there — in  round,  hard  pot-hats  and  frock-coats  and  morning- 
coats." 

"  What  1  A  frock-coat  and  a  morning-coat  both  on  at  the 
same  time  ?  "  I  asked  ;  "  you  surprise  me." 

"  Such  a  remark  as  that  isn't  worth  answering,"  he  said, 
impatiently  ;  "  I  shall  still  stick  to  what  I  said  at  first,  that 
American  men  never  look  well  dressed.  One  great  fault  is 
that  they  try  to  dress  like  Englishmen,  and  what  with  bad 
models,  bad  tailors,  bad  taste,  and  instinctive  ignorance,  their 
dress  in  fit,  style,  and  appropriateness  is  an  utter  and  com- 
plete failure.  You  can  tell  an  American  man  anywhere,  I 
don't  care  where  it  is,  when  it  is,  how  it  is,  or  why  it  is,"  he 
exclaimed,  warmly,  as  if  he  had  some  unseen  antagonist  to 
fight. 

"  It's  a  funny  thing,"  said  I,  "  but  you  began  by  asking  me 
•why  it  was.     Now  you  don't  appear  to  care  about  knowing." 

"  But  I  do  know,"  he  answered,  quickly,  with  a  savage  sort 
of  growl ;  "  I  do  know — I  was  going  to  tell  you,  but  you 
wouldn't  listen." 

"  Yes,  I  believe  you  are  right.  Well,  I'll  listen  now  if  you 
like,  for  I'm  getting  just  a  trifle  tired  of  this  bickering.  And 
so  we'll  go  back  to  your  question.  Why  is  it  that  Americans 
never  look  well  dressed  ? " 

"  It's  because  they  don't  fold  their  clothes — there  is  the 
whole  thing  in  a  nutshell." 

"  How  do  you  know  they  don't?" 

"  Look  at  them.  Any  fool  could  tell  they  hang  their 
coats  and  trousers  up  on  hooks  and  nails.  The  consequence 
is  their  clothes  have  a  tumbled,  second-hand,  old,  worn  look 
when  they  are  virtually  hardly  out  of  the  tailor's  hands." 

"  Why,  I've  often  heard  that  New  York  dudes  have  their 
trousers  ironed  down  the  front  seam,"  I  told  him. 

"  Yes,  their  trousers,  perhaps.  That's  only  to  please  a 
temporary  fad.  But  just  look  at  their  coats  and  jackets. 
All  wrinkles  and  creases  and  puckers.  Now  listen.  When 
you  buy  clothes  from  a  proper  sort  of  tailor — I  mean  ready- 
made  clothes — doesn't  he  keep  the  clothes  folded  in  piles — 
coats  as  well  as  trousers  ?  " 

"Yes,"  I  acknowledged. 

"  Well,  go  to  a  second-hand  shop.  Don't  you  see  the 
clothes  for  sale  hanging  up  ? "  and  he  waved  his  hand  tri- 
umphantly.    "  There ! " 

"  I  haven't  much  experience  of  the  latter  business,"  I  said ; 
"  but  no  doubt  you  are  correct." 

"  I  am  correct.  And  I  tell  you  it  is  where  the  whole  thing 
is.  If  Americans  would  either  hire  an  English  servant  to 
valet  them  when  in  England,  and  fold  and  brush  their  clothes 
for  them,  or  take  the  trouble  to  fold  and  brush  them  for 
themselves,  they  wouldn't  have  half  so  much  trouble  in  dis- 
guising their  nationality." 

"But  loads  of  rich  American  gentlemen  have  valets," 
said  I. 

"What  sort  of  valets?  Germans,  Italians,  Frenchmen, 
and  niggers  !  What  do  they  know  ?  Nothing.  Look  at 
German,  Italian,  and  French  masters,  if  you  want  to  see 
what  their  valets  know.  How  to  curl  and  dye  hair,  shave, 
and  do  massage.  But  it  takes  an  Englishman  to  fold  and 
brush  his  master's  clothes,  and — that's  where  it  all  is." 

On  thinking  of  it,  I  had  to  confess  that  I  saw  what  he  re- 
ferred to.  And  it  called  to  mind  a  remark  of  Henry  James's, 
in  one  of  his  recent  novelettes,  where  he  speaks  of  an  En- 
glishman's old  clothes  which  always  looked  new,  and  an 
American's  new  clothes  which  always  looked  old.  He  did 
not  say  why  it  was,  for  his  usually  analytical  mind  had 
seemingly  not  thought  it  worth  its  while  to  dissect  the  ques- 
tion according  to  his  usual  methods.  Had  he  done  so,  it  is 
quite  possible  that  he  would  have  discovered  the  cause,  as  my 
English  friend  had  done.  However,  if  he  likes  he  can  add 
to  the  next  edition  of  the  story — "  The  Modern  Warning,"  I 
think  it  is — "  because  one  folded  his  clothes  and  the  other 
didn't "  ;  or  he  can  clothe  the  explanation  in  any  other  lan- 
guage more  suited  to  his  finished  style.  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  16,  1S91. 


It  has  been  found  in  most  cases  that  insomnia  is  caused  by 
disorded  stomach.  Between  the  stomach  and  the  brain  there 
is  a  close  communion,  and,  when  one  is  out  of  order,  the 
other  is  not  only  apt,  but  sure  to  be.  Worry  will  unsettle  the 
stomach,  as  indigestion  will  inflate  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
brain.  Recognizing  this,  medical  men  are  now  ordering  the 
use  of  hot  water  internally  and  externally.  Before  going  to 
bed,  the  person  so  afflicted  should  bathe  the  lower  limbs  in 
hot  water — as  hot  as  possible.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of 
drawing  the  blood  from  the  head,  for  when  the  blood-vessels 
are  inflated,  they  press  against  the  skull,  and  fears,  appre- 
hensions, and  a  dread  of  going  to  sleep  result.  But  with 
the  hot  -  water  application,  the  blood  is  circulated  and 
the  pressure  relieved.  Next  the  sleepless  one  is  advised  to 
drink  hot  water,  with  the  juice  of  a  lemon  or  a  little  table- 
salt  added.  This  will  settle  the  stomach  and  distribute  the 
gases.  There  will,  of  course,  come  times  when  the  hot 
water  will  not  have  the  desired  effect,  or  it  may  be  slow  in  its 
curative  effects.  But  do  not  become  impatient  if  it  will  not 
put  you  to  sleep  to-night,  though  it  did  last  night.  Persist  in 
the  application,  and  as  the  prescription  contains  no  "  deadly 
drugs  "  you  can  afford  to  wait,  for  by  so  doing  a  permanent 

cure  is  sure  to  follow. 

—  ~^*-«- 

That  paragon  of  caustic  wit  and  sarcasm,  Ambrose  Bierce, 
who  never  uttered  a  kind  word  for  man,  woman,  or  child, 
God,  angel,  or  devil,  pays  his  compliments  to  the  editor  of 
this  journal  in  his  last  Sunday's  "  Prattle,"  in  the  Examiner, 
and  for  once  the  noddle  of  him  seems  to  have  collapsed  ;  for 
his  wit  is  as  stale  as  the  dregs  of  a  picnic  beer-keg.  Bierce 
has  never  met  his  match  but  once  since  he  was  begotten  of 
Satan,  and  that  was  when  Frank  Pixley  took  him  by  the  slack 
of  his  moral  epidermis  and  mopped  the  floor  of  Perdition 
with  him. — San  Jose' Better  Times. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Mrs.  Edison  lately  gave  a  ball  at  which  the  music  was 
furnished  by  phonographs. 

George  E.  Olmsted,  a  Brockwayville,  Pa.,  boy  just  out  of 
knee  breeches,  has  been  offered  forty  thousand  dollars  for  a 
fire-escape  he  has  patented.  He  is  going  to  take  the  money 
and  give  himself  a  good  education. 

Ex-Senator  Ingalls  tells  the  Atchison  Globe  that,  while  he 
appreciates  the  interest  the  press  of  the  country  takes  in  his 
future,  all  statements  concerning  his  employment  in  the 
lecture  or  literary  field  are  destitute  of  foundation. 

General  Lawrence  Pike  Graham,  U.  S.  A.,  now  residing  in 
Washington,  is  the  son  of  Dr.  William  Graham,  of  the  revo- 
lutionary army.  He  and  David  Blacklock,  of  Decatur,  111., 
are  believed  to  be  the  only  living  sons  of  revolutionary 
sires. 

M.  Camot  travels  free  on  the  railways  during  his  presi- 
dential tour  in  France,  but  when  it  is  concluded  his  secretary 
figures  up  what  it  would  have  cost  if  paid  for  at  regular  rates, 
and  this  sum  is  handed  over  to  be  distributed  among  the 
poorest  paid  of  the  railway  men. 

The  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  some  years  ago,  organized  a  first- 
class  hansom-cab  service  in  London,  and  made  a  lot  of  money 
by  it.  The  earl  is  evidently  fond  of  the  initial  letter  of  his 
name,  for  in  the  advertised  list  of  forty  of  his  private  horses 
every  animal's  name  begins  with  S. 

Bismarck  is  quoted  by  a  Berlin  correspondent  to  the  effect 
that  he  will  publish  his  memoirs  during  his  life,  so  that  he 
can  defend  them  if  they  are  attacked.  He  says  it  would 
make  him  "jump  in  his  coffin  "if  some  persons  he  could 
think  of  were  to  have  an  opportunity  of  lying  about  him  un- 
answered. 

Henry  Labouchere  says  :  "  I  write  a  detestable  hand. 
But  I  would  advise  even  those  who  do  not  make  an  illegible 
scrawl  for  their  signatures  to  adopt  my  plan.  It  is  to  have 
my  name  printed,  with  my  address,  at  the  top  of  my  letters. 
I  am  sure  that  I  spend  an  hour  every  week  trying  to  de- 
cipher signatures,  and  all  those  who  receive  many  letters  must 
do  the  same." 

It  is  related  of  Disraeli,  in  a  new  book,  that  although  he 
was  deeply  attached  to  his  wife,  some  of  his  most  cynical 
sayings  had  reference  to  marriage  in  general.  Coming  away 
from  a  marriage  on  one  occasion,  he  said  :  "  This  is  a  dismal 
business  ;  it  always  depresses  me.  After  a  funeral,  I  am 
cheerful.  I  feel  that  one  has  got  rid  of  some  one."  Disraeli 
held  the  theory  that  no  man  was  regular  in  his  attendance  in 
the  House  of  Commons  until  he  was  married. 

Prince  Bartenieff,  the  young  Russian  officer  of  Hussars 
who  was  condemned  a  few  weeks  ago  to  a  term  of  eight  years' 
penal  servitude  in  the  mines  of  Saghalien  for  the  murder  of  a 
lovely  and  popular  young  Poh'sb  actress  at  Warsaw,  has  just 
had  his  sentence  commuted  into  a  detention  of  one  year  in 
the  Monastery  of  Soloretsky,  near  Archangel.  The  murder 
having  been  a  peculiarly  cowardly  one,  the  extraordinary  and 
altogether  unusual  clemency  of  the  Czar  has  given  rise  to 
great  astonishment  throughout  the  empire. 

Senator  McHale,  of  Minnesota,  the  author  of  the  famous 
anti-tights  bill,  is  out  in  a  letter  in  which  he  indignantly  de- 
nies that  he  is  the  laughing-stock  of  his  State.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  says  he  is  just  as  popular  with  the  people  as  he  ever 
was,  and  a  little  more  so.  To  prove  this  assertion,  he  an- 
nounces that  he  was  engaged  to  deliver  the  memorial  address 
on  Decoration  Day,  at  Shakopee,  and  has  been  elected  city  at- 
torney of  Shakopee.  He  takes  the  rustic  murmur  of  Shak- 
opee (comments  an  exchange)  for  the  great  wave  that  echoes 
round  the  world. 

The  special  luck  of  the  late  Marshal  von  Moltke  in  his  last 
rubber  of  whist,  in  one  game  of  which  he  is  said  to  have  won 
all  thirteen  tricks,  leads  James  Payn  to  remark  that  Moltke 
has  been  a  lucky  man  all  his  life — as  regards  fame,  at  all 
events,  and  not  the  less  so  in  his  death.  If  print  and  paper 
can  make  one  immortal,  half-a-dozen  columns  in  the  Times 
should  surely  do  it ;  and  Moltke  got  more  than  that.  There 
are  now  only  three  men  left  in  the  world  to  whom  six  columns 
of  obituary  are  likely  to  be  devoted — namely,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Tennyson,  and  Prince  Bismarck. 

A  curiously  consistent  circumstance  in  connection  with 
Mme.  Blavatsky's  death  was  the  uncertainty  that  seemed  to 
prevail  concerning  the  exact  time  of  her  decease.  For  a 
while  some  of  her  followers  refused  to  be  persuaded  that  she 
— -or  at  least  her  astral  self — was  not  still  alive  upon  the 
earth.  Her  cremation  has  probably  convinced  them.  By 
the  way,  she  laid  claim  to  royal  blood,  boasting  descent 
from  the  Dolgorouky  family  of  Russia.  Her  husband  was  a 
Russian  official,  and  she  was  always  known  in  Russia  as 
"  Her  Excellency  Mme.  la  Generale,"  although  she  dropped 
all  her  titles  in  becoming  an  American  citizen. 

While  Chauncey  M .  Depew  is  one  of  the  pleasantest  men 
to  interview,  it  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  he  never  en- 
courages the  interviewer  to  stay  in  his  presence  for  any  length 
of  time  by  inviting  him  to  sit  down.  Mr.  Depew's  desk 
stands  pretty  near  the  centre  of  his  large  office,  and  never  is 
any  vacant  chair  found  within  twenty  feet  of  it.  Mr.  Depew 
will  lean  back  in  his  comfortable  arm-chair,  and  pour  out 
anecdote,  story,  and  witticism  without  end.  But  he  never  in- 
vites his  listener  to  sit  down.  After  the  latter  has  shifted  his 
weight  from  one  foot  to  the  other  a  dozen  times  and  begins  to 
feel  tired,  he  looks  around  in  vain  for  a  chair.  There  is  none 
near  enough  to  reach  without  interrupting  Mr.  Depew's  flow 
of  talk,  and  as  this  would  be  impolite  and  possibly  followed  by 
grave  consequences,  the  interviewer  feels  compelled  to  stand 
patiently  through  it  all.  Whether  this  is  the  result  of  acci- 
dent or  design,  Mr.  Depew  has  never  been  knn« 
an  exception. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"My  Official  Wife"  is  the   tide  of  a  novel   by 
Colonel  Richard  Henry  Savage,  to  be  brought  out 
by  the  Howe  Publishing  Company. 

"  Play  and  Work  in  the  Alps,"  the  first  paper  of  a 
series  on  mountain  climbing,  is  among  the  interest- 
ing features  of  the  June  Century.  "  General  Sher- 
man's Last  Speech,"  "Talleyrand's  Reply  to  His 
Accusers,"  "A  Miner's  Sunday  in  Coloraa,"  "At 
the  Court  of  the  Czar  Nicholas,"  and  three  complete 
stories  by  new  writers  are  also  among  the  attractions 
of  the  number. 

The  passing  of  the  Copyright  Act  is  said  to  have 
already  cost  one  of  the  largest  printing-houses  in 
Edinburgh  the  sum  of  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  a  summer  series  of 
light  reading,  each  volume  to  be  of  a  small,  con- 
venient size,  daintily  bound  in  half  cloth,  with  speci- 
ally designed  cover.  The  first  volume  of  the  series 
is  "  Tourmalin's  Time  Cheques,"  the  new  story  by 
F.  Anstey,  author  of  "Vice  Versa,"  "The  Tinted 
Venus,"  "The  Black  Poodle,"  etc.  This  will  be 
followed  by  a  novelette  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome, 
entitled  "  From  Shadow  to  Sunlight."  Miss  Beatrice 
Whitby,  author  of  "  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick,"  and  Miss  Kate  Sanborn  are  among  the  other 
authors  who  will  be  represented  in  this  series. 

There  is  much  truth  in  the  following  paragraph, 
taken  from  the  Critic  : 

"  The  publisher  who  thinks  that  there  is  nothing  gained  by 
making  a  book  attractive  to  the  eye  falls  into  a  great  mis- 
take. It  is  not  the  eye  alone  that  should  be  appealed  to,  but 
the  effect  upon  the  eye  of  the  casual  buyer  is  an  important 
factor  in  the  success  of  a  book.  Do  you  suppose  that  Mr. 
Sturges's  translations  of  the  short  stories  of  Guy  de  Maupas- 
sant, if  they  had  been  published  in  an  ordinary,  unattractive 
style,  instead  of  in  a  dainty  volume,  would  have  attracted 
the  instant  attention  they  did,  owing  to  their  novel  and  dainty 
'getup'?  'Mademoiselle  lie*  is  one  of  the  best  novelettes 
that  have  appeared  in  many  a  day ;  but  I  am  sure  the 
unique  cover  of  the  book,  the  unusual  shape,  and  the  large 
type  hastened  the  discovery  of  its  merits.  True  as  this  is 
of  stories,  it  is  even  truer  of  essays.  '  I  can  sell  any  one's 
essays  if  they  are  prettily  printed,"  said  a  bookseller  the  other 
day.  While  this  may  be  a  slight  exaggeration,  there  is  still 
a  good  deal  of  truth  in  it.  '  Here,  for  example,'  said  he, 
taking  up  a  copy  of  the  unutterable  George  Moore's  '  Im- 
pressions and  Opinions ' ;  *  I  only  have  to  show  this  book  to 
sell  it.  Sometimes  I  don't  even  open  it :  but  when  I  do,  no 
one  can  resist  the  rich  appearance  of  the  page.'" 

Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  author  of  the  famous  "  Self- 
Help  "  and  more  recently  of  "  A  Publisher  and  his 
Friends,"  is  over  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  but  is 
still  at  work  on  his  new  books.  He  began  life  as  a 
physician,  then  he  became  a  journalist,  and,  like  the 
late  M.  Chatrian,  he  has  had  much  to  do  with  rail- 
ways, having  been  secretary  of  two  or  three  large 
companies.  At  first,  he  wrote  as  a  recreation,  after 
his  secretarial  duties  were  over  for  the  day. 

General  B.  F.  Butler's  "  Autobiography  and  Rem- 
iniscences "  will  be  issued  in  German  and  French  as 
well  as  English,  and  it  is  announced  as  somewhere 
near  ready. 

"  Pierre  Loti"  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the 
French  Academy,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Octave  Feuillet.  His  election  was  on  the 
sixth  ballot,  when  he  received  eighteen  votes  out  of 
thirty-five.  Zola  was  given  eight  votes  on  the  first 
ballot,  but  none  on  the  others.  The  new  "im- 
mortal "  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  navy,  Viaud, 
by  name,  and  is  the  author  of  "  Mrae.  Chrysan- 
theme,"  "  Mon  Frere  Yves,"  and  other  novels. 

A  new  edition  of  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
"  Notes  in  England  and  Italy"  will  be  brought  out 
by  Houghton,  Miffln  &  Co. 

Sir  William  Fraser  has  just  published  in  London 
an  interesting  collection  of  anecdotes  of  Disraeli, 
and  intends  to  follow  it  with  another  work  giving 
anecdotes  and  reminiscences  of  Napoleon  the  Third, 
Thackeray,  Dickens,  Gustave  Dore,  Lytton,  Euiile 
Augier,  Dumas  the  elder,  Regnier,  Macready, 
Charles  Kean,  Mme.  Vestris,  and  Count  Ressi. 

Walter  Besant  begins  a  series  of  articles  on  Lon- 
don in  one  of  the  June  magazines. 

The  seventh  volume  of  the  reviews  of  the  "  Nu  au 
Salon"  in  prose  and  verse,  made  by  Armand  Silves- 
tre  and  published  with  thirty-two  phototypic  illustra- 
tions by  Bernard,  has  appeared.  It  is  dedicated  to 
Georges  Rochegrosse,  painter  of  the  "  Mort  de 
Babylone,"  with  a  charming  tribute  to  his  step- 
father, his  inspirer,  the  poet  who  died  last  March, 
Theodore  de  Banville. 

Writing  in  the  June  Atlantic  of  "New  England 
in  the  Short  Story,"  a  critic  says  : 

"  There  are  two  periods  in  the  life  of  a  country  when  the 
short  story  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  display  the  characteristics 
of  the  people :  the  first  is  when  the  country  is  virgin  soil  for 
the  novelist ;  the  second  is  when  the  soil,  in  agricultural 
phrase,  is  worn  out.  At  the  present  time,  the  South,  and 
more  particularly  the  South-West,  illustrates  the  former 
of  the  two  periods,  New  England  the  latter." 

Professor  Wiggins,  the  weather  prophet,  has  writ- 
ten a  story  entitled  "Jack  Shuehard  ;  or,  Life  on 
Jupiter."  One  of  its  objects  is  to  prophesy  "  what 
the  people  of  the  earth  will  be  like  politically, 
religiously,  and  educationally  at  the  end  of  the  next 
twenty  millions  of  years." 

Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie,  author  of  "A  Window  in 
Thrums,"  is  said  to  be  writing  a  life  of  Mr.  Russell, 
the  late  editor  of  the  Scotsman. 

Thf  Yrench  Society  of  Men  of  Letters,  which  held 

its  convention  in  Paris  on  April  6tb,  has  a  pension 

:nd  of  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  old  and 


indigent  members.  Its  whole  properly  is  worth  be- 
tween five  hundred  thousand  and  six  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Its  annual  expenditures  are  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  or  about  five  thousand  dol- 
lars less  than  its  receipts.  The  administrative  com- 
mittee for  the  next  three  years  is  :  Zola,  Arnould, 
Cira,  Gaulot,  Pastard,  Normand,  Hue,  and  Thian- 
diere. 

A  Literary  Aristocracy. 
In  France,  writing  leads  to  everything — even  to 
fortune  (says  the  St.  James's  Gazette).  If  it  were 
possible  for  anybody  to  doubt  it,  he  would  find  con- 
viction in  reading  of  the  lordly  incidents  of  the  mar- 
riage of  young  M.  Daudet  and  Mile.  Jeanne  Hugo. 
The  list  of  wedding  presents  was  the  kind  of  document 
which,  in  England,  would  be  issued  upon  the  mar- 
riage of  the  daughter  of  a  duke.  It  scintillated  with 
diamonds,  necklaces,  and  bracelets — all  the  gifts  of 
writing  people  or  people  who  have  inherited  "  copy 
money."  Victor  Hugo  was  a  rich  man,  and  his 
granddaughter  is  said  to  have  brought  a  fortune  to 
her  husband.  With  M.  Alphonse  Daudet,  too, 
leaves  of  manuscript  have  been  transformed  into 
bank-notes.  There  are  some  kinds  of  books — 
biographies  and  startling  narratives  of  travel — which 
are  much  more  splendidly  paid  for  in  England  and 
America  than  in  France.  But  the  value  of  such 
books  depends  upon  their  information,  and  the 
writer  is  paid,  not  for  a  piece  of  writing  more  or  less 
literary,  but  for  the  knowledge  which  he  possesses 
and  other  people  do  not.  It  is  for  the  note-books 
and  the  letters  of  a  celebrity  or  the  diary  of  strange 
adventures  in  unknown  lands  that  he  receives  his 
thousands.  But  during  the  last  twenty  years,  the 
emoluments  of  fiction  in  France,  where  the  royalty 
system  prevails,  are  constantly  increasing.  A 
French  novel,  which  runs  through  scores  of  editions 
in  a  year  or  two.  produces  a  small  fortune  for  its  au- 
thor. Such  sales  are  possible  because  the  French 
buy  their  books  instead  of  borrowing  them. 

The  result  of  the  great  possibilities  of  French 
fiction  is  seen  in  a  very  curious  way.  For  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  literature,  France  is  develop- 
ing a  wealthy  aristocracy  based  upon  letters.  Great 
literary  families  are  being  founded,  richer  than  some 
of  the  old  aristocracies,  more  refined  and  more  in- 
teresting than  that  form  of  aristocracy  which  has 
been  evolved  from  mere  plutocracy.  The  names  of 
Hugo,  Daudet,  Zola,  and  Dumas  occur  at  once. 
The  present  M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  not  strictly  a 
case  in  point,  since,  although  he  is  the  second  of  his 
name,  he  is  the  first  to  possess  wealth. 

There  seem  to  be  two  explanations  of  this  state  of 
things  :  there  is  more  money  to  be  made  by  letters  in 
France  ;  and  the  French  writer  of  the  first  rank  has 
a  good  deal  of  the  heavy  father  in  his  composition. 
Whatever  he  may  be  in  his  books,  he  is  bourgeois  at 
home,  and  rarely  forgets  that  his  first  duty  is  to 
leave  his  family  comfortably,  not  to  say  richly,  pro- 
vided for.  His  advantage  it  is  to  receive  his  gains 
as  income  and  not  as  a  series  of  windfalls.  The 
abundance  of  daily  feuilletons  causes  sharp  com- 
petition among  newspapers  for  the  successful  man's 
first  fruits,  and  he  consequently  obtains  a  large 
sum  for  his  serial  rights.  Then  when  the  volume  is 
published  there  is  a  large  dividend  every  six  months 
for  a  couple  of  years  or  so  ;  after  which  there  is  al- 
ways a  steady  sale  which  should  mean  a  few  thou- 
sand francs  every  year — since  every  copy  sold  means 
a  coin  for  the  author. 

Thus,  when  a  man  has  written  half-a-dozen  suc- 
cessful books  under  this  system  his  income  becomes 
very  considerable.  Every  year  he  gets  his  feuilleton 
money,  his  thousand  or  two  from  the  first  twelve 
months'  sale  of  his  new  book,  and  the  driblets — very 
respectable  driblets  when  put  together — from  the  old 
books.  And  every  new  success  increases  the  de- 
mand for  the  old  favorites.  But  apart  from  the  aid 
to  thrift  which  is  supplied  by  successive  payments 
instead  of  one  large  check,  the  French  man  of  letters 
is  in  himself  thrifty.  He  not  only  saves  money  from 
his  income,  but,  being  a  good  man  of  business,  be 
invests  it  well ;  and  thus  it  is  that  we  see  in  France 
what  has  hitherto  never  been  seen  elsewhere — an 
hereditary  and  wealthy  aristocracy  rising  up,  founded 
solely  upon  the  gains  of  literature. 


New  Publications. 
Rider  Haggard's  Icelandic  tale,  "Eric  Bright- 
eyes,"  after  running  its  course  in  a  syndicate  of 
newspapers  and  other  periodicals,  has  been  issued 
in  paper  covers  by  Ha^er  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  A  Woodland  Queen  "  is  the  title  of  a  translation 
of  a  pastoral  story  by  Andre1  Theuriet,  who  edited — 
and  was  accused  of  writing — "  The  Journal  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff."  Published  by  Charles  H.  Sergei  & 
Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"The  Rector  of  St.  Luke's,"  a  novel  by  Marie 
Bernhard,  has  been  translated  from  the  German  by 
Mrs.  Elise  L.  Lathrop,  and  appears  in  the  Inter- 
national Library  published  by  the  Worthington 
Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  75  cents. 

"A  Fair  American,"  by  Pierre  Sales,  is  one  of 
those  stories  in  which  the  Parisian  imagination  is 
allowed  to  wreak  its  will  with  our  fair  countrywomen; 
the  heroine,  in  this  case,  is  introduced  as  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  man  who  has  gold  mines  in  California  and 


diamond  fields  in  Brazil — presumably  going  from 
one  to  the  other  every  day  on  the  ferry.  Published 
by  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  75  cents. 

"Her  Playthings,  Men,"  by  Mabel  Esmonde 
Cahill,  a  novel  of  the  style  in  which  the  author  occa- 
sionally addresses  the  "gentle  reader,"  has  been 
issued  in  the  Rose  Library  published  by  the  Worth- 
ington Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Pierson  & 
Robertson  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  first  number  of  the  "  Figaro-Salon,"  text  by 
Albert  Wolff,  contains  a  number  of  process  plates 
after  pictures  in  the  Salon  of  1891,  by  such  artists 
as  Jules  Breton,  Bouguereau,  Henner,  Brouillet, 
Perranet,  Vuilleroy,  Bonnat,  and  others.  Price,  75 
cents  per  number  ;  for  sale  here  by  Tauzy,  Levy  & 
Co. 

Recent  English  novels  reprinted  in  Lovell's  Inter- 
national Series  are  "The  Laird  o'  Cockpen,"  by 
"  Rita"  ;  "A  Life  for  a  Love,"  by  L.  T.  Meade  ; 
"  Eight  Days,"  by  the  author  of  "  The  Touchstone 
of  Peril "  ;  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm,"  by  Max- 
well Grey,  author  of  "The  Silence  of  Dean  Mait- 
land";  and  "  Eric  Brighteyes,"  by  H.  Rider  Hag- 
gard. Published  by  the  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
50  cents  each. 

The  Unknown  Library,  a  new  series  of  light 
stories  and  novelettes  for  summer  reading,  is  intro- 
duced by  "Mademoiselle  Ixe,"  by  "  Lanoe  Fal- 
coner"— who,  we  have  already  stated,  is  Miss  Mary 
Hawker — a  clever  story  of  a  clever  young  woman, 
who  comes  as  governess  into  a  quiet  English  family 
and  provides  them  with  excitements  which  take 
nearly  two  hundred  brief  pages  in  telling.  The  sec- 
ond issue  is  another  English  tale,  "The  Story  of 
Eleanor  Lambert,"  by  Magdalen  Brooke  ;  the  third 
is  "The  Mystery  of  the  Campagna"  and  "  A  Shadow 
on  the  Wave,"  two  notable  weird  tales,  by  "Von 
Degen"  ;  and  the  fourth,  just  issued,  is  "  The  Friend 
of  Death,"  a  fantastic  tale,  adapted  from  the  Span- 
ish of  D'Alarcon  by  Mary  J.  Serrano — which  has 
been  noticed  before  in  this  column  when  it  appeared 
in  another  form.  The  size  of  the  books,  seven  by 
three  and  one-half  inches,  is  a  pleasing  novelty,  and 
they  are  well  printed  and  oddly  bound.  Published 
by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  Johnson  &  Emigh  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

Three  recent  volumes  of  the  dainty  Knickerbocker 
Nuggets  are  devoted  to  poetry,  the  first  two  to 
"Love  Poems  of  Three  Centuries,"  compiled  by 
Jessie  F.  O'Donnell,  and  the  third  to  "Chansons 
Populaires  de  la  France,"  edited,  with  an  introduc- 
tion and  notes,  by  Professor  Thomas  Frederick 
Crane,  of  Cornell  University.  The  first  half  of 
Miss  O'DonnelTs  work  contains  the  best  love  poems 
of  English,  Scottish,  and  Irish  writers  from  the  close 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  beginning  with  Edmund 
Spenser,  down  to  Clement  Scott  and  E.  Nesbit.  In 
her  second  volume,  she  gives  verses  from  the  Amer- 
ican poets,  from  Samuel  Woodworth — who  wrote 
other  poems  than  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket" — to 
Elaine  Goodale,  who  has  written  some  excellent  verse. 
The  collections  are,  on  the  whole,  excellent  ;  though, 
presumably  owing  to  the  copyright,  we  find  "Aldrich, 
Anne  Reeve,"  but  not  "  Aldrich,  Thomas  Bailey." 
and  there  are  other  lighter  poets  omitted.  The 
"  Chansons  Populaires  "  is  a  selection  from  popular 
French  ballad- poetry,  and  will  be  useful  to  students 
of  the  French  language.  Published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  J.  Dewing 
Company  ;  price,  $1.00,  51.00,  and  $1.50,  respect- 
ively. 

One  is  the  better  for  reading  "  The  Journal  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott :  From  the  Original  Manuscript  at 
Abbotsford."  It  begins  in  1825,  when  the  Wizard 
of  the  North  felt  the  beginnings  of  the  financial 
storm  that  wrecked  his  fortune  and  made  the  seven 
years  that  remained  of  his  life  one  long  struggle  to 
earn  with  his  pen  the  money  to  leave  his  name  free 
from  stain.  There  is  much  new  matter  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time,  together  with  the  portions 
which  Scott's  son-in-law,  Lockhart,  used  in  the 
preparation  of  his  "  Life,"  and  the  present  editor 
has  used  Mr.  Lockhart's  notes  and  added  more  of 
his  own,  so  that  there  is  little  obscurity  in  the  book. 
This  journal  shows  Scott  in  a  light  that  is  new  to 
most  readers  ;  in  it  we  see  the  Scottish  country  gen- 
tleman whose  aim  is  to  entertain  his  friends  and  care 
for  his  tenants,  and  the  fact— which  we  knew  before 
— that  he  wrote  his  novels  to  free  his  name  from  the 
stigma  of  debt  incurred  through  the  fault  of  others 
and  from  which  he  could  be  freed  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law,  is  the  more  deeply  impressed  on  us  when  we 
see  the  shadow  of  responsibility  that  shows  now  and 
then  in  the  usual  sunshine  of  his  disposition.  There 
are  a  number  of  new  anecdotes  in  the  book,  and  it 
does  not  contain  one  dry  page.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  $2.50. 


Thoroughbreds 

Have  "staying  qualities."  That  is,  competition 
does  not  discourage  them.  Foremost  in  the  race 
for  popular  favor,  Hostctter's  Stomach  Bitters  took 
the  lead  and  kept  it.  The  people  of  America  recog- 
nize it  as  the  champion  winner  in  all  contests  with 
those  vicious  nags,  malaria,  dyspepsia,  fiver  com- 
plaint, constipation,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  trouble. 
It  always  wins. 
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the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  one  grain  of 
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each  more  harmless  than  any  other  cosmetic  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  each  dissolving  in  their 
nature,  and  thus  do  not  clog  the  pores.  When 
using  these  superb  cosmetics,  you  may  wipe  the  dust 
or  perspiration  from  the  face  without  marring  their 
delicate  beauty.  They  remain  on  all  day,  or  until 
washed  off. 

Price  of  each,  $1  ;  the  two  sent  anywhere  for  $2. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham, 
103  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

"The  Enlargement  of  Woman's  Sphere  "  is  the 
subject  of  a  discussion  between  sixteen  women  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Independent.  They  are  women 
who  have  enlarged  their  own  spheres  of  activity  by 
entering  into  politics,  the  Christian  ministry,  law, 
literature,  public  office,  temperance  and  other  re- 
form movements,  trade,  education,  art,  and  science. 
In  these  different  fields  (says  the  Sun)  they  have 
done  well,  though  no  one  of  them  has  distinguished 
herself  above  the  men  who  are  her  professional  com- 
petitors. It  can  not  even  be  said  that  any  one  of 
ihem  has  risen  far  above  intellectual  mediocrity  or 
has  been  a  creator  of  thought.  The  discussion  is 
opened  by  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe.  Of  the  whole 
sixteen,  she  may  be  entitled  to  rank  as  the  most 
purely  and  strongly  intellectual.  Yet  Mrs.  Howe 
has  left  no  impression  on  the  thought  of  her  time, 
and  she  has  contributed  to  it  nothing  that  is  original. 
Mrs.  Lucy  Stone — she  retained  her  maiden  name  on 
principle,  though  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Blackwell 
— is  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  woman's  suffrage  and 
the  abolition  movements,  and  her  contribution  to 
this  discussion  consists  of  an  essay  on  "The  Ad- 
vancement of  Women."  How  much  has  Mrs.  Stone 
assisted  that  advancement?  The  great  impetus  to 
the  advancement  of  women  came  from  the  removal 
of  the  legal  restrictions,  disabilities,  and  inequalities 
under  which  they  suffered  formerly.  Did  Mrs.  Lucy 
Stone  or  any  other  woman  suggest  or  frame  the 
measures,  or  any  of  the  measures,  by  which  this 
practical  end  was  secured?  What  evidence  is  there 
that  the  laws  were  changed  in  any  respect  under 
the  influence  or  through  the  pressure  of  the  women's 
rights  movement  ?  That  movement,  from  the  first, 
has  encountered  the  opposition  of  ninety-nine  in  a 
hundred  of  women.  Its  leaders  have  never  com- 
manded the  serious  attention  of  legislatures,  because 
they  were  known  to  be  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
great  body  of  women.  If  the  movement  into  which 
they  entered  had  never  been  started,  the  laws  would 
have  been  passed  just  the  same.  Those  laws  have 
followed  as  the  logical  progress  of  legislation  as 
directed  by  the  intellect  and  sense  of  justice  in  men. 
They  were  due  also  to  the  watchful  care  and  the 
sagacity  of  men,  who  devised  them  for  the  welfare 
and  to  protect  the  property- rights  of  their  wives  and 
daughters.  Since  the  early  days  of  Christianity, 
when  women  were  relegated  to  an  inferior  place  in 
society  and  surrounded  with  the  closest  restrictions 
as  daughters  of  Eve,  seductive  and  dangerous,  they 
have  steadily  advanced,  but  men  have  led  them  for- 
ward. Of  themselves  they  have  not  gone  ahead. 
Conservatism  has  always  been  more  marked  in  them 
tban  the  spirit  of  progress  ;  and  it  is  so  to-day.  Very 
probably  when  they  get  the  suffrage,  it  will  be  because 
men  want  their  political  aid,  however  loth  they  may 
be  to  give  it.  If  the  question  was  put  to  vote 
now,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  more  men  than  women 
would  vote  for  woman  suffrage. 


Mrs.  Frances  E.  Willard's  part  in  the  discussion  is 
:he  celebration  of  "  Women  in  the  Temperance  Re- 
form."      How  much  have  they   accomplished,  or, 
'ather,  how  much  has  anybody  accomplished,  in  that 
lirection  ?    The  originators  and  leaders  of  the  great 
emperance  movement,  which  began  in  this  country 
ifty  or  more  years  ago,  were  all  men.     It  began  and 
von  its  greatest  successes  at  a  time  when  the  sphere 
if  women  was  narrow.     Women  may  have  assisted 
d  charging  the  total  abstinence  movement  with  its 
motional  element ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether  in 
o  doing  they  have  not  retarded  true  and  permanent 
cmperance    reform,   instead   of   helping   it    along. 
4rs.  Antoinette  Brown  Blackwell  writes  of  ' '  Women 
n  Science  "  ;  but  what  woman  has  made  any  valu- 
ible  addition  to  science  ?     Maria   Mitchell  discov- 
ered a  comet  ;  but  that  was  not  of  any  great  scien- 
tific consequence.     In  other  fields  of  science,  women 
have  appeared  as  clever  observers,  but  the  world  of 
tnowledge  opened  by  science  would  not  be  lessened 
n  any  respect  or  any  direction  if  woman  had  never 
iven  a  thought   to  the   subject.     Mrs.    Marie  E. 
Cichards — her  true  Christian  name  is  probably  Mary 
-contends  that  "  Woman's  Work  at  the  Bar"  must 
eof  great  importance,  because  "by  intuition  she 
enetrates  the  logic  of  morals  and  distinguishes  be- 
veen  right  and  wrong,"  and  because  "her  tender 
'mpathies,  stung  to  expression  by  her  convictions 
justice  and  mercy,  find  voice  in  the  eloquence  of 
ie  advocate."     But  for  these  very  reasons  women 
"e  not  fitted   to  be  lawyers.     The  law  is  based 
1    reason    and    logical    principles,    not    on  intu- 
ons  and  feelings.     It   employs   the   head    rather 
an    the    heart.     There    never    has    been,    prob- 
>ly  there    never    will    be,    a  great    woman   law- 
r.      The    Rev.     Phoebe     A.     Hanaford     thinks 
at    there    is    an    especially    promising    field    for 
Woman  in  the  Ministry,"  because   "  the  mother 
:ment  in  the  ministerial  function  is  the  true  Gospel 
;ment."  St.  Paul,  however, was  of  a  different  mind. 
rs.  Susan  Hayes  Ward  is  hopeful  about  "  Worn- 
's  Enlarged  Work  in  Art"  ;  but,  so  far,  there  has 
ver  been  a  woman  artist  who    reached  a   high 
me.     Rosa  Bonheur,  as  the   Frenchmen  say,  is 
t  a  great  artist,  but  a  clever  animal  painter.    Mrs. 
;len    Evertson    Smith     is    not    less    hopeful    of 
Woman  in  Business  "  ;  but  what  woman  is  likely 
become  a  great  financier,  or  a  great  organizer  of 
terprises  ?    Undoubtedly,  women  do  exceedingly 
11  in  retail  business.     Mrs.  Grace  H.  Dodge  rep- 


resents,  in  the  discussion,  women  who  have  held  pub- 
lic office.  She  was  an  assiduous  school  commissioner, 
but  whether  she  was  a  wise  commissioner  is  doubt- 
ful. She  left  no  mark  whatever  on  our  school  sys- 
tem, contributed  nothing  to  the  advancement  of  edu- 
cation. We  do  not  observe  any  woman  physician 
among  the  symposiasts,  though  Mrs.  Dr.  Jacobi 
could  have  filled  the  place  well.  Women  physicians 
are  entitled  to  much  credit  in  some  departments  of 
the  healing  art  ;  but  they  have  not  contributed  im- 
portantly to  the  great  and  general  progress  it  has 
made  during  the  last  generation. 


The  new  idea  of  plastic  ornamentation  applied  to 
gowns  is  not  wildly  popular.  The  high  priestess  of 
this  art  of  trimming  one's  frocks  with  a  dado  of 
diluted  wall-design  is  Mrs.  Annie  Wolf,  of  Philadel- 
phia. She  has  toilets  designed  to  typify  health,  love, 
beauty,  marriage,  life,  death,  and  others.  It  is  well 
in  studying  her  designs  to  have  at  hand  the  descrip- 
tive key.  It  saves  confusion  and  embarrassment. 
For  instance,  the  marriage  gown  is  black,  to  illu- 
strate, according  to  Mrs.  Wolf,  "  the  dignity  of  the 
condition,"  which  somber  hue,  however,  if  not  thus 
explained,  might  indicate  to  the  average  mind  the 
woeful  uncertainties  of  the  double  state.  Health 
disports  itself  in  a  Nile-green  robe,  around  whose 
borders  the  lotus  flower  winds  in  conventional  pat- 
tern. A  life  dress  is  of  white  crepe,  with  a  plastic 
applique1  of  web-like  tracery  incrusted  with  silver, 
representing,  we  are  told,  "  the  froth  and  drift  of  the 
sea  and  tears  and  dust  of  the  earth,"  which  it  seems 
is  the  sum  and  substance  of  life  from  a  stucco  point 
of  view.  A  gown  to  wear  when  touched  with  Cupid's 
dart  shows  in  relief  the  torch  of  Hymen  suggesting 
starting  from  "poppies  of  gold  and  crimson,  sym- 
bolic of  love's  hypnotic  influence."  The  dress  of 
death  is  of  a  gorgeous  hue,  which  has  the  gold  lights 
of  the  sun  in  it,  combined  with  the  silvery  sheen  of 
moon-beams.  The  design  applied  is  hazy  in  outline 
and  shimmering  with  opalescent  tints,  showing,  if 
one  will  only  look  at  it  in  the  proper  way,  the  "  glo- 
rious mystery  of  death."  These  are  a  few  of  Mrs. 
Wolfs  gown  interpretations.  Why  not  a  market 
dress  with  arabesques  of  lamb  chops,  perhaps,  and 
sprays  of  mint,  or  a  shopping  costume  with  bargain 
wares  in  undulating  design  ? 


An  impious  but  warm-hearted  young  pagan  of  the 
over- civilized  nineteenth- century  type  has  introduced 
a  new  trinket  which  she  calls  her  "  love's  rosary." 
It  is  a  rosary  of  selected  moon-stones,  collected  by 
the  owner  on  a  recent  trip  to  Ceylon.  Each  jewel  is 
the  size  of  a  large  pea,  highly  polished,  and  held  to- 
gether by  a  slender  silver  chain.  The  singularity  of 
this  string  of  simple  gems  is  that  every  sixth  stone  is 
replaced  by  a  charming  medallion  portrait  of  a  "  best 
friend  "  won  on  the  journey.  These  heads  are  cut  in 
silver,  five  in  all,  and  each  one  a  good  likeness,  as 
well  as  a  bit  of  rare  workmanship.  Where  the  chain 
is  joined  depends  a  heavy  argent  heart,  wreathed  in 
forget-me-nots.  On  the  polished  surface  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  beloved  individuals,  while 
inside,  finished  as  a  locket,  is  the  miniature  of 
mademoiselle's  fianci,  a  brave  English  officer,  serv- 
ing his  country  in  the  Orient. 

Although  the  railroad  and  the  newspaper  and 
ready-made  clothes  have  done  their  best  to  obliterate 
individuality,  there  still  remains  a  surface  distinct- 
iveness in  dress.  No  one  would  mistake,  for  in- 
stance, the  London  swell  for  the  Parisian  flaneur ; 
the  Berlin  exquisite  could  not  walk  down  Broadway 
without  remark.  In  Paris,  a  man  can  develop  a 
much  greater  eccentricity  in  dress  than  he  can  in 
America  without  attracting  comment.  He  may 
walk  the  streets  attired  like  almost  anything  but  an 
escaped  lunatic.  And  yet  the  flaneur  of  the  Boule- 
vards is  committed  to  the  height  of  the  fashion.  Slen- 
der as  to  legs,  pointed  as  to  toes,  with  an  exagger- 
ated collar,  a  large-crowned  silk  hat,  wide  and  flat 
of  brim,  a  carefully  twisted  mustache,  and  trousers 
that,  like  Parisian  morals,  are  somewhat  eccentric 
and  undefined — such  an  ensemble  as  this  the  Ameri- 
can surely  would  find  it  hard  to  understand.  But 
not  all  Frenchmen  are  swells,  and  the  instant  one 
steps  out  of  the  circles  of  swelldom,  one  encounters 
a  freedom  of  dress  that  is  altogether  unknown  in 
America.  The  Parisian  Bohemian,  artist,  student, 
or  what  you  will,  has  the  supremest  contempt  for 
conventions.  He  dresses  to  suit  himself,  and  nobody 
cares.  His  income  is  nothing  a  year,  and  yet  he 
manages  to  get  a  great  deal  out  of  life.  His  dress 
mirrors  his  life.  It  is  fresh  and  original,  utterly  un- 
conventional, yet  pleasing.  It  is  also  usually  re- 
moved from  bad  taste  and  seediness,  which  are  the 
dangers  into  which  the  American  man  falls  so  soon 
as  he  manifests  any  desire  to  pour  contempt.on  all 
his  pride.  For  there  are  only  two  types  of  the 
American  as  dress  indicates  him — the  well-dressed 
man  and  the  ill-dressed  one. 

As  a  capital  of  first  rank,  Berlin  is  not  fully  fledged 
even  yet.  In  the  simple  and  perfunctory,  matter  of 
calls,  for  instance,  no  definite  rules  are  possible  ;  at 
whatever  hour  a  foreign  visitor  pays  a  visit,  he  is 
liable  to  fall  on  the  dinner-hour,  which  may  be  at 
any  time  between  two  and  seven  o'clock.  All  the 
bourgeoisie  does  not  dine  at  two,  all  the  aristocracy 
does  not  dine  at  the  latter  hour.  With  very  fine 
houses,  elegant  and  really  artistic  furniture,  good 
pictures,  and  choice  flowers  in  abundance,  with  the 


comprehension  of  the  refinements  of  life  that  springs 
from  superior  intellectual  education,  the  Berlinese 
are,  by  nature  and  tradition,  a  race  of  simple  and 
primitive  tastes.  Large  fortunes— save  among  the 
Israelites  —  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule;  the 
wealth  of  the  Christians  is  chiefly  territorial,  and  the 
rich  land-owners,  whose  extensive  domains  are  often 
situated  in  distant  provinces  not  easy  of  access,  do 
not  think  themselves  justified  in  spending  the  rev- 
enues of  their  property  in  the  capital  only.  Thrift 
and  domestic  economy  are  practiced  and  viewed  in 
the  light  of  hereditary  virtues  sinful  to  neglect.  Even 
women  of  title  consider  themselves  bound  to  super- 
vise their  household,  not  by  a  deputy  housekeeper,  but 
in  person.  They  are  active  and  intelligent,  share  in 
the  management,  expect  their  daughters  to  assist 
them,  and  train  them  to  be  proficient  in  their  turn  in 
all  the  branches  of  house  rule.  Impossible  as  they 
think  it  is  to  act  otherwise,  this  adherence  to  old 
teachings  creates  a  certain  distrust  and  shyness  of 
strangers  and  a  fear  of  possible  ridicule,  which  is  the 
real  reason  of  the  difficulty  experienced  by  foreigners 
in  penetrating  into  the  inner  life  of  the  Germans. 
The  diplomatic  corps,  especially,  is  viewed  as  a  dan- 
gerous competitor  and  critic.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
generally  worldly,  subversive,  extravagant,  and  su- 
percilious ;  to  be  courted  withal,  sometimes  flattered, 
often  envied,  but  always  and  prudently  kept  at  a 
safe  distance.  Setting  'aside  the  court  and  the  im- 
perial family,  who  are  extremely  hospitable,  the  chief 
social  functions  devolve  upon  the  embassies  and 
legations ;  these  entertainments  retain  a  certain 
official  character  which  in  itself  has  a  great  charm 
for  native  society. 

Making  love  by  mail  is  a  dangerous  business  (says 
the  New  York  Ledger).  When  the  calenture  of 
passion  is  over — and  like  other  fevers  it  does  burn 
itself  out — it  is  very  unpleasant  to  the  convalescent 
to  have  the  evidences  of  his  delirium  cast,  as  it  were, 
in  his  teeth.  Recovered  madmen  do  not  like  to  be 
confronted  with  the  ravfngs  they  uttered  while  in  a 
state  of  hallucination.  Still  less  do  they  relish  hav- 
ing their  rhapsodies  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
third  parties.  Society  makes  no  allowances  for  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  such  letters  were  written.  It 
holds  the  writer  accountable  for  them  just  as  strictly 
as  if  he  had  not  given  vent  to  them  when  in  a  state 
of  "  moral  insanity."  So  also  does  that  palladium 
of  liberty,  a  jury.  Jurors  laugh  at  the  wild  words 
upon  which  actions  of  breach  of  promise  are  some- 
times founded,  but  none  the  less  do. they  mulct  the 
repentant  lunatic  in  exemplary  damages.  It  there- 
fore behooves  impulsive  men  with  a  constitutional 
tendency  to  make  proposals,  or  what  maybe  con- 
strued into  proposals,  to  the  other  sex,  to  school 
their  ardent  temperaments  severely,  and  to  practice 
total  abstinence  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper  as  senti- 
mental media. 


A  characteristic  story  (says  the  New  York  Tri- 
bune) is  told  of  the  beautiful  Pauline  Bonaparte, 
who,  when  a  friend  suggested  that  it  would  be  better 
to  let  her  maid  bring  her  her  morning  chocolate  rather 
than  the  footman,  replied,  languidly:  "  Mais,  ma 
chere,  appelle  tu  ca  un  homme?"  Apparently  this 
point  of  view  of  our  domestic  Jeems  Yellowplushes  is 
not  confined  to  the  fair  Pauline,  and  if,  like  Thack- 
eray's hero,  any  of  the  butlers  or  footmen  should 
have  literary  proclivities,  and  should  make  memo- 
randa while  serving  the  courses  of  a  ladies'  luncheon 
— where  their  presence  is  absolutely  ignored  and 
they  are  regarded  as  mere  automatons — they  might 
collect  material  that  would  considerably  astonish 
the  unsuspecting  convives.  At  a  dinner,  too,  what 
unpublished  witticisms  and  clever  talk  might  be  per- 
petuated if  "Jeems  "  only  realized  his  opportunity  ! 
"  If  I  were  to  lose  my  money,"  said  a  really  clever 
man,  the  other  day,  "  I  should  not  at  all  mind  being 
a  butler.  I  flatter  myself  I  could  do  the  correct 
thing,  and  then  I  should  always  be  in  such  excellent 
company."  Suddenly  to  become  a  butler  requires 
positive  knowledge  of  the  world  ;  and  more  English- 
men than  would  be  suspected  have,  when  reduced  to 
extreme  straits,  thus  utilized  their  perception  of 
good  living.  Not  very  long  ago,  the  English  con- 
sul in  one  of  our  large  cities  received  letters  from  a 
solicitor  in  London  asking  him  to  make  inquiries 
concerning  the  whereabouts  of  a  certain  young  En- 
glishman. The  young  fellow  had  spent  his  patri- 
mony and  crossed  the  Atlantic,  and  his  relatives  had 
heard  nothing  from  him.  He  had  now  fallen  heir 
to  a  fortune  and  a  baronet's  title.  He  was  at 
length  identified  as  the  butler  of  a  family  of  high 
social  position.  Her  majesty's  consul  called  upon 
the  head  of  the  house  to  complete  the  evidence  of 
identification,  and  the  gentleman  told  him  he  had 
engaged  the  young  man  several  months  before  and 
had  found  him  entirely  satisfactory  in  every  particu- 
lar, as  he  understood  his  duties  perfectly.  "  It  is  a 
most  inconvenient  discovery  for  us  to-day,"  he 
added,  after  expressing  his  pleasure  and  astonish- 
ment at  his  servitor's  good  fortune  ;  "for  my 
daughter  gives  a  luncheon-party  in  an  hour  and  she 
will  be  in  a  perdicament  indeed."  However,  the 
pseudo-butler  was  called  and  his  unexpected  in- 
heritance announced  to  him.  He  received  the  news 
with  the  greatest  equanimity  and  insisted  on  being 
allowed  to  attend  to  the  luncheon.  The  father  at 
last  consented  on  condition  that  the  matter  should 
be  kept  a  profound  secret  from  the  young  lady,  who 
entertainer!  her  friends,  little  suspecting  that  they 
were  served  by  a  live  baronet. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


fa\2^i     J       Producers  of 

S^/v  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530"Wa8hingtonSt. 

SAN  FBAN0I800, 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


Opens 

June  3d 


HOTEL  LARKSPUR 


Situated  in  Larkspur,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
Marin  County,  12^  miles  from  San  Francisco,  on 
the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R. 


SUPERB  CLIMATE. 


7  trains  dr  ily  during  week  days. 
10      "         "         "        Sundays. 


NO  FOGS. 


Service,  Table,  and  Appointments  not  excelled. 
Rooms  for  the  season  may  now  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing 

Geo.  M.  Hepburn,  Manager, 

HOTEL  LARKSPUR, 

Larkspur,  via  Sausauto, 
California. 
San  Francisco  Office: 

9  BEALE  STREET. 


JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  c'ull  ;  made  of  steel ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing  surface ;  handy,  durable, 
cheap ;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
25  cen,ts  to 

W.  BUNNELL,  333  Com-  ■ 
mercia)  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated   Programme  and  ''  t'ook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
631  Market  Street.  San  Franrisr... 


Extract  of  B£Ep„ 


Uwod    fc»y 


ALL  GOOD  COOKS 


rcixo  STon 


Hound. 


Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago, 

for  Cook  Book  showing  use  of  Armour' 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauces.   Mailed  fi 


10 


THE 


A  RGO  N  A  UT. 


Tunf.  S,   IS 


OUR    IMPRINT 

SHOULD  BE  ON  THE  ENVELOPES  OF 

WEDDINGJNVITATIONS 

PIERSON  &  ROBERTSON, 

Booksellers  and  Stationers, 
126  POST  STREET,   SAX  FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

the  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 
says  : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
2o,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a 
dangerous  illness — scarlet  fever — 
and  for  days  could  take  no  nour- 
ishment except 

Cocoa-Theta 

of  which  she  is  exceedingly  fond. 

This  Famous  Po-wdered  Chocolate  is  of  Phil- 
adelphia manufacture. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Sole  Agents,  S.  F. 


THE    GENUINE 

EAU   DE  COLOGNE 

OF  THE  MOST  AXCIENT  DISTILLER. 


Established  1709.     Beware  of  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  and  grocers.     Pacific 
Coast  Agents, 

WILLIAM  WOLFF  St  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  Building  ? 
Do  You  Intend  lo  Build? 


Call  and  see  our  Elegant  Stock  of 

Artistic  Hardwood  MANTELS, 

at  extremely  low  prices. 


CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO., 

STARK  KING  BUILDING, 

123    GEARY    STREET. 


OrcvbMB 
Decor&fn/? 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  AH  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses. 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE^  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  hest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

WOOD  CARPET. 

We  are  sole  Coast  Agents  for  largest  factory  in  the  United 
Stales,  and  carry  the  only  stock  on  the  Coast  of  Parquetry 
Floors  and  Fancy  Inlaid  Borders.     Our  specialty  is  fine 

FRETWORK 

Made  to  order  for  any  space.  We  will  make  designs  of 
Mantels  or  Sideboards,  and  suggest  alterations  of  fine  resi- 
dences, furnishing  designs  and  estimates. 


REYNOLDS    &    ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,   S.  F. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Musical  Sunday  Afternoon. 

The  fifth  Musical  Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway 
Hall  took  place  May  31st,  and  was  successful  in 
every  way.  An  appreciative  audience  enjoyed  the 
following  interesting  programme  : 

String  quartet  in  Eb  major,  op.  51,  f/j  allegro  ma  non 
troppo,  (3)  elegie,  andante  con  moto,  (3)  romanze,  andante 
con  moto,  (4)  finale,  allegro  assai,  Dvorak,  Hermann  Brandt 
Quartet  (Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt,  J.  Josephs,  Louis 
Schmidt,  and  Louis  Heine);  air  d'Isabella,  "  Le  Pre"  aux 
Clercs"  (with  violin  obligatoJ.Herold,  Miss  Florence  Jacquay, 
violin  obligate,  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt,  accompanied  by  Miss 
Ada  Weigel  ;  duo,  violin  and  piano,  Rosewald.  Miss  Weigel, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald ;  songs,  (a)  "  Waiting,"  Heinrich 
Neal,  (b)  "  The  Sky  Lark,"  Jules  Jordan,  Miss  Florence 
Jacquay,  accompanied  by  Miss  Ada  Weigel;  piano  solo, 
"  Pictures  of  the  Folk's  Life,"  Grieg,  (a)  In  the  mountains, 
(b)  Bridal  procession,  (c)  From  the  carnival.  Miss  Magda 
Bugge  ;  string  quartet,  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet. 

The  next  Musical  Afternoon  will  take  place  on 
June  14th  and  not  on  June  71I1,  as  printed  by  error  on 
the  cards  giving  the  dates  of  the  series. 


A  complimentary  benefit  concert  will  be  given  to 
Mme.  Ines  Fabbri  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  9th. 
She  will  have  the  assistance  of  Miss  Rose  Vogt,  Miss 
Lena  Spengler,  Miss  Ernestine  Goldmann,  Hen- 
Karl  Thrower,  Professor  Charles  Goffrie,  Herr  Jacob 
Muller,  and  Signor  S.  Martinez. 


Mr.  Robert  Sesnon,  who  has  been  studying  music 
in  Milan  for  a  year  and  a  half,  is  taking  a  well-de- 
served rest  in  London.  He  is  said  to  have  made 
great  progress  in  his  studies. 

Signor  G.  B.  Galvani  will  enjoy  an  outing  at  Coro- 
nado  Beach  and  Santa  Barbara  during  the  summer. 

Mr.  Robert  Tolmie,  the  pianist,  is  passing  several 
weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe. 


Miss  Bolte's  School. 
Miss  Bolters  School,  2127  Jackson  Street,  held  its 
closing  exercises  Friday  afternoon,  May  29th.  The 
spacious  rooms  were  beautifully  decorated  with  roses 
and  ferns.  The  recitations  in  French,  German,  and 
English  of  the  higher  department,  were  very  interest- 
ing, each  number  eliciting  merited  applause.  The 
kindergarten  exercises  were  varied  and  well  enacted. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  German  plays 
represented  the  twelve  months,  each  child  personat- 
ing a  certain  month  and  reciting  an  appropriate 
piece,  at  the  same  time  holding  in  his  or  her  hand 
the  emblem  for  that  time  of  the  year.  The  school 
has  made  rapid  progress  during  the  year  owing  to 
the  untiring  zeal  of  its  principal,  Miss  Bolte1.  The 
school  will  reopen  July  13th.  The  programme  pres- 
ented was  as  follows  : 

Opening  song,  school  ;  English,  French,  and  German 
games,  kindergarten  ;  French  song,  school ;  English  recita- 
tion, "  The  Litde  Doctor,"  Misses  Helen  Taylor  and  Mattie 
Logan;  instrumental  piece,  duo,  "Jolly  Brothers,"  Misses 
Bruce  and  E.  Gorman  ;  French  recitation,  "  Le  Corbeau  et 
Le  Renard,"  Master  Joe  Slevin ;  English  recitation,  "  Count- 
ing Baby's  Toes,"  Miss  Gertrude  Taylor;  French  sone, 
"  Dors,  Bebe,  Dors,"  Misses  E.  Bucher,  Lavinia  HorTacker, 
F.  Pouyal  ;  fancy  dance,  "Sailors'  Hornpipe,"  Master 
Fletcher;  English  recitation,  "The  Children's  Hour,"  Miss 
Elsie  Gorham  ;  fancy  dance,  "Polka,"  Misses  Pickering; 
English  piece,  "  Mr.  Nobody,"  Miss  Nina  Vensano;  French 
piece,  "La  Cigale,"  Miss  B.  Callmgham  ;  English  piece, 
"  Old  Santa  Claus,"  Master  Eldridge  Green  ;  fancy  dance, 
"Cachucha,"  Misses  Laura " Markey,  Helen  Cheesbrough, 
and  Pickering. 

The  Urban  School. 

At  the  twenty-eighth  annual  closing  of  the  Urban 
School  on  Friday,  May  29th,  the  following  young 
men  received  diplomas  upon  their  graduation  :  Ed- 
mund M.  Doyle,  Robert  N.  Williams,  and  Frederick 
W.  Roeding,  the  two  latter  receiving  certificates  of 
preparation  for  the  College  of  Letters  and  Political 
Science  at  the  University  of  California.  Willard  N. 
Drown  received  a  certificate  of  preparation  for  pre- 
liminary examination  at  Yale  University.  In  the 
preparatory  department,  medals  of  excellence  were 
awarded  to  Leo  A.  Eloesser,  William  E.  Chute,  and 
Vincente  de  Laveaga.  Leo  A.  Eloesser  also  won  a 
medal  for  arithmetic,  and  the  prize  of  excellence  in 
the  primary  class  was  presented  to  Edward  Chad- 
bourne. 

After  distributing  the  honors,  Nathan  Moore,  the 
principal,  addressed  the  pupils,  congratulating 
them  on  their  success  and  urging  them  to  renewed 
endeavor. 


Horsford's   Acid  Phosphate. 

ILL   EFFECTS  OF   TOBACCO 

Relieved  by  its  use. 

The  making  of  jams  and  jellies  is  not  an  ancient 
practice  among  housewives.  A  Scottish  note,  refer- 
ring to  events  from  1760  onward,  has  this  :  "  I  should 
not,  in  my  notations  for  the  month  of  September, 
when  berries  ripen,  forget  to  mark  a  new  luxury 
that  got  in  among  the  commonalty  at  this  time — the 
fashion  to  make  jam  and  jelly,  which  hitherto  had 
been  only  known  in  the  kitchens  and  confectionaries 
of  the  gentry,  came  to  be  introduced  into  the  clachan 
(village).  It  occasioned  a  great  fasherie  to  Mrs. 
Balwhidder,  for  in  the  berry  time  there  was  no  end 
to  the  borrowing  of  her  brass  pan  to  make  jelly  and 
jam,  till  Mrs,  Cross  Keys  bought  one,  which  in  its 
turn  came  into  request  and  saved  ours."  A  further 
reminiscence  of  the  writer  is  that  his  excellent  wife 
so  over-cooked  her  berries  that  the  stuff  was  as  hard 
as  a  "  lollipop,"  and,  in  the  language  of  a  domestic, 
"  she  boiled  the  vera  judgment  out  of  it." 


—  For  p.  Centemerj  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  Pneumogastric  Nerve. 
Upon  an  average,  twice  a  week, 

When  anguish  clouds  my  brow. 
My  good  physician  friend  I  seek 

To  know  "what  ails  me  now." 
He  taps  me  on  the  back  and  chest 

And  scans  my  tongue  for  bile. 
And  lays  an  ear  against  my  breast 

And  listens  there  awhile. 
Then  is  he  ready  to  admit 

That  all  he  can  observe 
Is  something  wrong  inside,  to  wit: 

My  pneumogastric  nerve ! 

Now,  when  these  Latin  names  within 

Dyspeptic  hulks  like  mine 
Go  wrong,  a  fellow  should  begin 

To  draw  what's  called  the  line. 
It  seems,  however,  that  this  same, 

Which  in  ray  hulk  abounds, 
Is  not,  despite  its  awful  name, 

So  fatal  as  it  sounds. 
Yet,  of  all  torments  known  to  me, 

I'll  say  without  reserve 
There  is  no  torment  like  to  thee. 

Thou  pneumogastric  nerve ! 

This  subtle,  envious  nerve  appears 

To  be  a  patient  foe- 
It  waited  nearly  forty  years 

Its  chance  to  lay  me  low  ; 
Then  like  some  blithering  blast  of  hell, 

It  struck  this  guileless  bard, 
And  in  that  evil  hour  1  fell 

Prodigious  far  and  hard. 
Alas  !  what  things  I  dearly  love — 

Pies,  puddings,  and  preserves — 
Are  sure  lo  rouse  the  vengeance  of 

All  pneumogastric  nerves  ! 

Oh,  that  I  could  remodel  man  ! 

I'd  end  these  cruel  pains 
By  hitting  on  a  different  plan 

From  that  which  now  obtains. 
The  stomach,  greatly  amplified. 

Anon  should  occupv 
The  all  of  that  domain  inside 

Where  heart  and  lungs  now  lie. 
But,  first  of  all,  1  should  depose 

That  diabolic  curve 
And  author  of  my  thousand  woes, 

The  pneumogastric  nerve ! 

— Eugene  Field  in  tJie  Chicago  News. 


Given  a  man  whose  life  is  devoted  to  a  professional 
pursuit  and  who  draws  chiefly  on  his  mental  ener- 
gies, how  shall  he  get  the  most  and  best  out  of  him- 
self and  reach  his  maximum  limit  of  longevity? 
There  are  two  seemingly  opposite  methods  now  on 
trial.  The  one  is  hearty  food,  with  plenty  of  athlet- 
ics ;  the  other  is  moderate  diet,  avoidance  of  excite- 
ment, and  good  air.  The  athletic  type  of  health- 
seeker  eats  hearty  food  and  brings  his  digestive  and 
alimentary  organs  into  the  fullest  activity.  In  order 
to  absorb  it  and  dispose  of  the  surplus  of  waste  mat- 
ter in  the  system,  he  takes  active  physical  exercise 
every  day.  In  short,  he  keeps  the  physical  mill  hard 
at  work  constantly.  The  seeker  of  health  through 
abstinence  eats  moderately,  his  purpose  being  to 
tax  his  alimentary  organs  no  more  than  is  necessary. 
If  he  can  keep  his  organs  healthy  he  does  not  need  so 
much  exercise,  since  there  is  less  matter  in  the  sys- 
tem to  be  assimilated  and  disposed  of.  He  keeps 
himself  as  calm  as  possible  and  avoids  friction,  but 
insists  upon  fresh  air  and  takes  moderate  out-of-door 
exercise.  Which  of  these  two  health-seekers  is  pur- 
suing the  better  course,  which  will  do  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  work,  and  which  will  wear  out  sooner? 
Immense  attention  is  devoted  to  athletics,  but  far 
less  is  said  of  abstinence  and  the  avoidance  of  use- 
less friction.  The  wonderful  feats  of  fasting  during 
the  past  few  years  have  created  intense  interest  in 
the  medical  world,  and  certainly  point  to  the  possi- 


bility that  the  great  mass  of  brain-workers  over- 
burden their  systems  by  eating  too  heavily  of  strong 
foods  that  properly  belong  to  men  engaged  exclu- 
sively in  bodily  labor. 

"The  Chaumitre,"  in  Moscow,  is  the  most  luxuri- 
ous and  elegantly  appointed  restaurant  in  Europe. 
The  large  dining-hall  is  a  huge  winter  garden,  with 
feathery  and  blooming  mimosa  as  a  background  for 
the  exquisitely  served  tables.  In  the  middle  of  this 
unique  restaurant-garden  is  a  great  marble  fountain 
wherein  trout  and  other  delicately  flavored  members 
of  the  finny  tribe  swim  in  deep,  clear  water.  When 
a  guest  orders  a  fish  for  his  dinner,  he  is  forthwith 
conducted  by  the  head-butler  to  this  novel  aquarium 
and  is  requested  to  select  the  fish  most  likely  to 
tempt  his  fancy.  A  long-handled  silk  net  is  then 
given  to  him,  and  he  can,  if  he  pleases,  catch  his 
fish  with  sportsman-like  zest  and  dexterity,  a  feat 
which  materially  adds  to  his  enjoyment  and  gen- 
eral appreciation  of  the  dinner  he  is  about  to  eat. 
Russians,  who  are  very  fond  of  flowers,  do  not 
relish  a  repast  when  the  table  is  not  one  mass  of 
fragrant  blossoms,  and  nowhere  else  in  Europe  does 
one  see  such  gorgeous  table  decorations  as  in  St. 
Petersburg  or  Moscow.  Thousands  of  rubles  are 
often  spent  for  rare  orchids  to  adorn  the  board  of 
some  wealthy  bayard,  and  at  the  dinner  given  some 
time  ago  by  Prince  Narishkine  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  flowers  in  the  dining, 
hall  cost  over  twenty  thousand  rubles. 

For  many  years  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys 
has  been  regarded  as  the  peculiar  bane  of  the  wine- 
bibber.  It  seems,  however,  that  it  is  a  serious  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  alcohol  is  the  most  potent  cause 
of  this  fatal  affection.  The  announcement  comes 
from  Maine,  and  on  high  scientific  authority,  that 
the  prohibition  drinks,  now  largely  sold  and  con- 
sumed in  that  State  and  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  contain  a  substance  which  is  much 
more  likely  than  pure  alcohol  to  injure  the  system. 
Professor  F.  C.  Robinson,  of  Bowdoin  College,  a 
prominent  chemist,  has  recently  made  some  careful 
analyses  of  the  different  sorts  of  so-called  prohibi- 
tion beer.  They  do  not  contain  over  one  per  cent, 
of  alcohol,  and  he  declares  that  it  is  far  belter  for  a 
man  to  stick  to  plain  raw  whisky  rather  than  to  drink 
these  kinds  of  beer.  They  contain  salicylic  acid, 
which  is  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
fermentation,  and  salicylic  acid,  according  to  Pro- 
fessor Robinson,  "  acts  with  a  very  dangerous  effect 
upon  the  kidneys,  and  its  frequent  use  is  almost  sure 
to  bring  on  Bright's  disease."  He  adds  that  such 
beer  is  the  most  detrimental  to  health  of  all  the  bev 
erages  in  the  list. 


We  have  found  no  remedy,  for  malaria,  so  reliable 
and  safe  as  Ayer's  Ague  Cure.  Taken  according  to 
directions  it  never  fails. 


—  A  notable  auction  sale  of  Oakland 
business  and  residence  property  will  be  held  by 
William  J.  Dingee  at  his  salesrooms  in  that  city  on 
Saturday,  June  13th.  Particulars  will  be  found  in 
the  advertisement  in  another  column. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St, 


Evolution. 


In  light:    first,   the  tallow  dip,  then 
kerosene,    then    gas,  then  last  and  best 
;  electricity. 

In  leavening  agents :  first,  sour  milk 
and  soda,  then  some  home-made  combination  of  soda 
with  cream  of  tartar,  then  baking  powders  containing 
ammonia  and  alum,  then  Cleveland's  Baking  Powder, 
by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  entirely  free  from  alum, 
ammonia  and  other  adulterants. 

The  best  illuminating  agent — Electricity. 
The  best  leavening  agent — 

Cleveland's  Baking  Powder. 


Cleveland  Baking   Powder  Co.,  New   York. 
Dr.  C.  N.  Ho ag  land,  President. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents 


FINE    DIAMONDS! 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  In  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 
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The  Dimond  Gennan. 

One  of  the  most  charming  affairs  of  the  season 
was  the  german  that  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  Mae 
Dimond  gave  at  the  country  villa  of  their  father. 
General  W.  H.  Dimond,  in  Menlo  Park.  The  resi- 
dence was  beautifully  decorated  with  a  profusion  of 
the  lovely  flowers  that  Menlo  is  noted  for,  and  the 
verandas  were  inclosed  with  canvas,  carpeted,  and 
arranged  with  chairs,  divans,  etc.,  and  numerous 
Japanese  lanterns  gave  illumination.  Mr.  Edward 
M.  Greenway  led  the  german,  and  was  most  ably 
assisted  by  his  partner,  Miss  Laura  Bates.  Nine 
figures  were  danced,  the  "  Game  of  Cards,"  "Order 
of  the  Garter,"  "The  Struggle,  and  "The  Rail- 
road" being  particularly  pretty  and  effective,  be- 
sides having  the  charm  of  being  new.  Between  the 
figures  the  guests  sought  amusement  on  the  ver- 
andas, where  they  enjoyed  singing  and  the  music  of 
mandolins  and  guitars.  At  midnight  Ludwig  served 
a  most  delicious  supper,  and  it  was  followed  by 
more  dancing  until  about  three  o'clock.  The 
guests  from  this  city  stayed  at  the  various  villas  of 
friends  in  the  vicinity  and  returned  here  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.     Among  those  at  the  german  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Loomis,  Miss  Eleanor  Dimond,  Miss  Mae  Dimond,  Miss 
Laura  Eates,  Misses  Doyle.  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss 
Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Kessie  Hooker, 
Miss  Chew,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Miss 
Jennie  Watson,  Miss  Florence  Lockwood,  Miss  Myra  Ntck- 
erson.  Miss  Laura  McKinstry,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway, 
Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan.  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Ricketts,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr., 
Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  F-ank  D.  Madison,  Mr.  Georee 
H.  Lent,  Mr.  Paxton  Howard,  Mr.  J.  B.  Watson,  Mr. 
Harry  M.  Holbrook,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan,  and  Mr.  M.  S. 
Latham. 

The  Redding  Bay  Excursion. 
Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  entertained  a  number  of 
bis  friends  very  pleasantly  last  Monday  by  giving  an 
excursion  on  the  bay.  They  started  about  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  Robaris,  and  after  visiting  Tiburon, 
Sausalito,  and  other  points  around  the  bay,  they 
stopped  at  McNear's  Landing  and  enjoyed  a  deli- 
cious lunch,  which  was  prepared  on  the  spot. 
Welsh  rarebits,  club  sausages,  and  other  Bohemian 
delicacies  were  enjoyed  and  a  famous  punch  was 
brewed.  General  merrymaking,  with  singing  and 
music,  made  the  trip  a  most  delightful  one,  and  the 
excursionists  returned  at  six  oclock  highly  pleased 
with  the  outing  and  the  hospitality  of  their  genial 
host.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
Tatum,  Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue,  Miss  Marguerite  Wal- 
lace, Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Jennie  Hooker, 
Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss  Jessie 
Newlands,  Miss  Edith  Findley,  Miss  Mamie  Findley,  Mr. 
Joseph  D.  Redding,  Mr.  James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Osgood 
Hooker,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell,  Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe,  Mr. 
1  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Rollo  Peters. 

The  Hankins-Donohoe  Wedding. 
Miss  Rose  Maguire  Donohoe,  daughter  of  the 
British  Consul,  Denis  Donohoe,  was  married  last 
Tuesday  to  Mr.  Montagu  Hankins,  son  of  Colonel 
Hankins,  of  the  Madras  Staff  Corps.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  noon  at  St.  Paul's  Episcopal  Church, 
in  San  Rafael,  which  was  exquisitely  decorated  with 
flowers  and  contained  a  large  and  fashionable  as- 
semblage of  friends  of  the  contracting  parties.  Miss 
Mabel  Barton  Coit,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  a  cousin  of 
1  the  bride,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Gard- 
ner was  best  man,  and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Claude 
T.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Denis  Donohoe,  Jr.  Rev. 
Dr.  Story  read  the  marriage  service  in  an  impressive 
manner.  After  the  ceremony  a  reception  was  held 
at  the  home  of  the  bride's  parents,  in  San  Rafael, 
and  a  delicious  dijefiner  was  enjoyed  after  the  con- 
gratulations. A  large  number  of  elegant  and  costly 
presents  were  sent  to  the  happy  couple.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hankins  left  for  Santa  Cruz  in  the  afternoon, 
and  will  remain  there  until  late  in  June,  when  they 
jlrill  return  to  reside  in  San  Rafael. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
»Miss  Carrie  Gwin  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party  at 
her  home  recently  in  honor  of  Miss  Ruger,  daughter 
of  General  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.  The  others  pres- 
ent were  :  Miss  Maggie  Gwin,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss 
Sally  Maynard,  Miss  M.  Brooks,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie, 
Laura  McKinstry,  Miss  Quintard,  Miss 
Velcker,  and  Miss  Ashe. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Moody  gave  a  pleasant  lunch-party  at 
her  home  near  San  Mateo  recently,  and  had  as  her 
guests  Miss  Jennie  Hooker,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker, 
Miss  Eda  Moody,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  and  Miss 
Hager. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  entertained  a 
party  of  friends  recently  at  their  country-seat  — 
'  Elmwood  " — Menlo  Park.  Their  guests  were  Miss 
Bessie  Hooker,  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Alice 
Hobart,  Miss  Myra  Nickerson,  Mr.  Edward  M. 
Greenway,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent.  Mr.  Frank  D. 
'  Madison,  and  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  entertained  a  party  at  her 

home  in  Redwood  City  last  week.     Her  guests  were 

Miss  Lockwood,  Miss  Houghton,  Miss  Watson,  Mr. 

Harry  B.  Houghton,  Mr.  Jerome  B.   Watson,  and 

'  Mr.  Fred  Coon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wiicher  Jones  have  sent  out  an- 
nouncements of  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Margaret  Belvin  Jones,  and  Mr.  Joseph  R.  Walker, 
Jr.,  which  took  place  on  Wednesday,  May  27th,  in 
St.  Mark's  Cathedral,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

A  feature  of  life  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  this  sum- 
mer will  be  the  Saturday  night  hops.     There  will 


be  music  every  other  evening  as  well  by  a  string 
orchestra. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  are 
passing  this  month  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Henry  A.  Jerome  left  New  York  May  6th  on  the 
steamer  Teutonic  and  met  her  sister,  Mrs.  Catherwood,  in 
Vienna,  where  she  will  remain  about  six  months.  Mrs. 
Catherwood  and  her  eldest  daughter  will  sail  for  home  on 
June  17th,  after  an  absence  of  several  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl 
will  leave  for  Japan  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Jennie  Hooker  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S. 
Moody  at  the  Corbitt  villa  in  San  Mateo. 

Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  Mrs  Hermann  Oelrichs,  Miss  Lillian 
O'Connor,  and  Miss  Virginia  Fair  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Moote  for  the  season. 

Miss  Lillie  Brush  will  pass  most  of  the  season  at  Mrs. 
Volney  Spalding's  new  bungalow  at  Belvidere. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  and  Mr,  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  are 
enjoying  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Aliss  Minnie  Houghton  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Moses  Hopkins  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Henley  Smith  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  EH  J.  Hutchinson  will  pass  the  next  two 
months  in  Mill  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin  will  stay  until  August  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin, 
and  Miss  Rita  Haggin  are  at  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.-  E.  Martin  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  will  be  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  T. 
Boyd  at  the  Cook  Farm  after  June  15th.  Latex  in  the  sea- 
son she  will  go  to  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Selby,  Miss  Annie  Selby,  and  Mr. 
Ralph  Selby  are  now  at  their  residence  in  Menlo  Park. 

Air.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  and  Miss  Emma  Spreckels 
are  in  New  York  city,  en  route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Bourn  came  down  from  St.  Helena  last  Wed- 
nesday. He  will  soon  leave  for  the  East  to  join  Mrs. 
Bourn,  who  has  been  away  several  months. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  left  for  Los  Angeles  last  Monday  and 
will  remain  away  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss  Anna  Head,  and  Mr. 
A.  M.  Jephson  are  expected  to  return  to-day  from  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  will  leave  on  Tuesday  for  Europe  to 
pursue  her  art  studies  in  Berlin  and  Paris.  She  will  be 
away  two  years. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae,  after  passing  the 
winter  in  Washington,  D.  C,  sailed  for  Europe  May  27th 
on  the  steamer  City  of  Pay-is. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  have  been  passing  the 
week  in  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Richard  Tobin  is  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  is  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  B^e  left  town  last  Thursday  to  visit  the  Yo- 
semite Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Oulton  are  down  from  Bouldin 
Island  for  a  few  days,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Miss  Leila  Carroll,  who  has  been  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ed- 
gar B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  during  the  spring,  will  re- 
main there  through  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  W,  Gashwiler  and  her  daughter  have  given  up 
their  apartment  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton,  and  have  gone  to 
San  Jose  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  G.  Frank  Smith  and  the  Misses  Smith  have  gone  to 
Southern  California  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Burgin  and  the  Misses  Burgin  are  expected 
home  to-day  after  an  absence  of  several  months  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  are  occupy- 
ing their  villa  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  are  passing  the  season  as 
usual  at  Oak  Knoll,  their  country  residence  in  Napa  County. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  are  located  in 
their  cottage  at  Santa  Cni2  for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Meagher  is  slowly  recovering  from  her  re- 
cent severe  illness,  and  will  leave  soon  for  a  protracted  stay 
in  the  country. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  went  to  San  Rafael  last 
Monday  to  remain  there  several  weeks. 

Miss  Jennie  Sanderson  will  pass  the  next  two  months  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  came  down  from  St.  Helena  last  Wed- 
nesday on  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Bixler,  and  will  re- 
turn to-day. 

Miss  Mae  Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  has  been  visiting 
friends  here  during  the  week. 

Miss  Hilda  Castle  has  gone  on  a  fishing  excursion  to  La 
Honda. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Bigelow  and  Miss  Bigelow  have  gone 
to  Alaska. 

Mr.  Frank  X.  Cicott  is  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for 
the  season. 

Mrs.  D.  D.  Colton  and  her  two  granddaughters  have  re- 
turned from  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes  has  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  on  a  month's 
visit. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  MQlen  Griffith  and  the  Misses  Griffith 
will  leave  soon  to  make  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  and  family  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  season, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Bruguiexe  and  family  went  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  last  Wednesday  to  remain  there  during  the 
season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  have  gone  to  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Evelyn  and 
Genevieve  Carolan  will  pass  the  month  of  July  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker  are  passing  the  season  at 
their  ranch  near  Cloverdale,  and  are  entertaining  a  number 
of  friends  there,  among  whom  are  Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.Green,  Mr.  David  Neal,  and  Mr. 
Herbert  E.  Carolan. 

Mr.  Robert  A.  Irving  is  passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman  have 
gone  East  to  pass  the  summer  at  various  watering-places 
there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Schmiedell  are  passing  the  season  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hays  Hammond  will  be  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  all  of  this  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S.  Wilson  are  visiting  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Hopkins  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Tuesday  to  remain  during  the  summer. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Crockett  and  Miss  Crockett  left  for  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller  and  Mr.  Paul  L.  Miller,  of 
Oakland,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  A,  Miller,  of  this  city,  arrived  in 
Santa  Barbara  last  Monday,  and  will  remain  there  a  few 
weeks. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLennan  will 
return  from  Japan  about  the  middle  of  June. 

Miss  Kate  Clement,  of  Oakland,  has  returned  from  a  three 
weeks'  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  the  Misses  Tucker,  of  Oakland, 
are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  and  is  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Frank  Whitcomb  will  return  to  New  York  on  Mon- 
day after  a  visit  here  to  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel  Miller. 

Mrs.  E.  Garber  and  Miss  Stanley  are  passing  the  summer 
in  Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Maude  Bad  lam  came  down  from  Arcadia  last  Mon- 
day for  a  brief  visit. 

Miss  Dulce  Bolado  has  gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to  re- 
main there  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  have  been  entertaining  Miss 
Mamie  Burling  at  their  residence  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  M.  Theo.  Kearney  has  gone  to  England. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  will  leave  for  Europe  on 


June  15th.  They  will  make  a  tour  of  the  world,  returning  in 
about  a  year  by  the  way  of  China. 

Mrs.  Henry  Williams  and  family  have  gone  to  San  Jose"  to 
remain  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Spring  and  Miss  May  Mitchell  Spring  axe 
passing  this  month  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  will  soon  occupy  their  new 
cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  will  pass  the  season  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Caleb  T.  Fay  left  last  Tuesday  on  a  trip  to  Japan. 

Mrs.  Grant  Boyd  and  family  will  pass  the  summer  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  family  are  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Miss  Violette  Whitney,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to  New  York 
en  route  to  Euxope. 

Miss  Grace  Maynard  is  visiting  friends  in  New  York.  She 
will  soon  go  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  and  family  are  at  Bayou  Vista  vine- 
yard, near  Tulare  Lake,  where  they  will  remain  for  a  couple 
of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce  have  returned  to  their  home  on 
Fillmore  Street  after  residing  in  Alameda  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  and  daughters  axe  passing  the 
summer  in  Sonoma  County. 

Dr.  G.  F.  Becker,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  arrived 
here  from  Washington,  D.  C,  last  Monday  and  is  stopping 
at  the  Grand  Hotel. 

Mrs.  L.  E.  Stephens  and  family,  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  A.  Delia  Casa  has  returned  to  this  city  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  in  Europe. 

Mrs.  William  Niles,  of  Los  Angeles,  who  has  been  visit- 
ing relatives  in  Denver  and  Manitou  for  two  mon.hs  is  en 
route  home  and  will  stay  here  a  few  days  to  visit  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Starr. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Bishop  have  left  the  Hotel  Pleasanton 
and  are  occupying  their  residence  in  Oakland. 

Mrs  J.  P.  Gaxvey  and  Miss  E.  Garvey  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Dennis  and  Mme.  Zeiss-Dennis  will  leave  on 
the  City  of  Sydney  for  Panama,  en  route  to  New  York  and 
Paris. 

Mrs.  L.  N.  Breed  and  Miss  Lillian  M.  Ereed  axe  hexe 
from  Los  Angeles,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  L.  H.  Clement  and  Miss  Ethel  Clement  are  passing 
the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Gertrude  Champion  left  for 
Europe  on  May  30th.  Miss  Laura.  McKinstry  accompanied 
them  as  fax  as  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford, 
and  the  Misses  Rutherford  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  Painter  have  returned  from  a  visit  to 
their  vineyard  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  and  Miss  Beth  Sperry 
are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  James  M.  Wilson  left  for  Unalaska  last  Thursday  and 
will  be  away  about  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edwin  Danforth  are  passing  the  season  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Coleman  left  last  Monday  for  San  Jose,  where 
she  will  remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  Carleton  will 
leave  on  Monday  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  at  their  country 
residence,  Meadowlands,  near  San  Rafael. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin are  occupying  Golden  Gate  Cottage  at  Santa  Cruz 
for  die  season.  They  will  soon  be  joined  by  Miss  Minnie 
Fogg,  of  Oroville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Young  returned  to  the  city  last 
Monday  after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mx.  and  Mr.  F.  A.  Frank  axe  passing  a  few  weeks  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mrs.  Everett  E.  Wise  and  Miss  McAllister  will  pass  most 
of  the  season  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Peyton,  near 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mme.  Crabbe  and  Miss  Jeanne  Crabbe  left  for  Japan  last 
Tuesday. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Cooper  and  family  have  returned  from  their 
European  tour. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Mau  are  passing  the  summer  at 
Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe  are  located  at  Sausalito  for 
a  few  months. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Dutton  and  family  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  Sonoma. 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  is  visiting  friends  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Charles  Deering  is  visiting  her  parents,  Hon.  and 
Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee,  at  Hedgeside. 

Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Spear,  Jr.,  is  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hewes  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  several  days. 

Mr.  Isaac  Hecht  and  his  son,  Mr.  Summit  L.  Hecht,  have 
left  the  city  on  a  prolonged  fishing  trip. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier  and  Miss  Mattie  Whitlier  are  visit- 
ing the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess  axe  passing  the  summer  in 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Rothwell,  nee  Bandmann,  are  now 
residing  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Yemans  has  gone  to  the  Redwood  Hills, 
near  Woodside,  taking  with  her  the  children  of  the  late 
Emlen  Painter  for  their  summer  vacation. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss  are  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht  will  depart  for  the  Yosemite 
Valley  to-day. 

Mr.  Bert  Hecht  will  pass  the  month  of  July  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Miss  Blanche  Smith  is  visiting  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence, 
in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stubbs  and  family  will  leave  to-day  to 
pass  the  summer  at  Ben  Lomond,  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Eenham,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  detached 
from  the  command  of  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard_  and 
placed  on  wailing  orders.  Admiral  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  his 
successor. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  Miss  Gibbon, 
and  Lieutenant  L.  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  left  for  the 
Yosemite  Valley  last  Thursday. 


Your  Toilet 

Is  incomplete  without 
a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

HairVipr, 

It  preserves  the  hair, 
keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
and  is  everywhere  the 
favorite  dressing. 

"I  have  used  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  for  pro- 
moting the  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  think 
it  unequaled.  For 
rfstorintr  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  and 
fi»r  a  dressinc.  it  cannot  be  surpassed."  — 
Mrs.  Geo.  LaFever,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

"I  was  rapidly  becoming  grav  and  bald; 
nut  after  using  two  or  three  bottles  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  my  hair  grew  thick  and  glossy 
and  the  original  color  was  restored.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  dressing.'' 
—  Melvin  Aldrich,  Canaan  Centre,  N.  H. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &Co..  Lowell,  Maae. 
Sold  by  Druggists  and  Perfumers. 


JAMES  DE  FREMEKT  &  CO. 

9AX  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTTER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Ol) 


THE 
VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest    grade 

of  Champagne 
with  out  sweet- 
nese. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

—  BY  — 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 


FOK    SALE    AT    'WII.I.IAM    DOXEI'8. 


317-319  KEARNY  ST..  bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Oar  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  thk  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Freb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  Stares.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 

THE   CELEBRATED 

Hotel   del   Monte 

MONTEREY.   CAL. 
America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort. 
"Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  slill  bloominp  bowers. 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro' a  whole  year  of  flowers." 

"The  Queen  of  American    Watering:  Places'*  and  "The   most  eleg-ant 
Seaside  Establishment  in   the   World. 
OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 


Terms    (  By  the  Day,  83.00  and  upwards. 

for       \  Parlors,  from  81.00  to  82.50  per  day  extra. 
Board.  '  Children  In  Children's  Dining-room,  82  per  day. 


For further  information . 
GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  >1 
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THE        ARGON  A  UT. 


June  8,  1891. 


REDUCTION  SALE! 

Carpets, 


Furniture, 

Upholstery 

On  account  of  extensive  altera- 
tions and  rearrangement  of  de- 
partments to  be  made  in  our  stores 
and  warehouse,  making  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  of  stock  necessary, 
we  offer 

FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JUNE  15th, 

SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS! 

On  certain  goods  in  all  depart- 
ments, wlticli  will  be  shown  marked 
on  each  article. 

All  Prices  in  Plain  Figures. 

W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

641  to  647  MARKET  ST. 


E3HJE 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

34  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  875  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HE  ALT),  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COIXEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
§450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

K.  S.  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Aib. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,   CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 
Rhv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


fMlDCO  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUnCo  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Socedv  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  Butts," 


a    DRINK 


rATER 


PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


SAUCE    FOR    THE    GANDER. 
A  Drama  of  the  Day. 

[aracters. — John,  a  business  man,  the  husband;  Susan, 
his  wife. 

Scene. — A  dining-room  in  a  suburban  home.  The  couple 
have  dined.  John  is  smoking  and  reading  the  evening 
paper,  and  Susan  is  playing  rather  nervously  with  the 
remains  of  her  dessert. 

Susan— John,  I  want  to  speak  to  you. 

John — Say  on,  Macduff. 

Susan — Please  don't  talk  like  that.    This  is  serious. 

John — What !  has  the  cook  given  warning  ? 

Susan — How  like  you  to  think  of  that ! 

John — Well,  well,  what  is  it  ? 

Susan  (solemnly) — It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  tell 
you,  but  I  must  nerve  myself. 

John — Nerve  yourself  !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Has 
the  rhubarb  pie  got  into  your  head  ? 

Susan — Do  not  be  violent,  John  ;  this  is  no  ques- 
tion of  rhubarb  pies.  (Tragically.)  We  have  go 
far  beyond  rhubarb  pies. 

John — Look  here,  Susan.  You  appear  to  have 
taken  leave  of  your  senses.  Unless  you  want  to 
drive  me  mad,  too,  drop  these  tragedy  airs  and  tell 
me  what  you  mean. 

Susan — Will  you  hear  me  ? 

John— Of  course  I  will.     Out  with  it. 

Susan — You  know  I  have  lately  joined  a  club — 
the  Progressive  Circle  ? 

John — I  do.  Young  Ramrod  calls  it  "The  Un- 
sexed  Prigs." 

Susan—  He  is  a  scoffer.  Well,  at  that  club  I  have 
learned  many  things,  among  others  that  I  have 
rights. 

John — In — deed  ! 

Susan — Yes  ;  we  have  been  instructed  by  Hakon 
Waffle,  the  chief  poet  of  the  movement 

John  (aside) — And  the  chief  prig. 

Susan — That  woman  must  assert  herself,  and 
wh£n  not  congenially  mated  may  seek  a  different 
environment. 

John  (beginning  to  see  it) — Just  so. 

Susan — Well,  some  of  us  have  decided  to  act  upon 
that. 

John  (notes  the  "us,"  but  keeps  calm) — In  what 
way? 

Susan — Well,  those  who  are  not  appreciated  at 
home — who  do  not  find  things,  as  it  were,  on  their 
intellectual  level — have  resolved  to  seek  more  favor- 
able surroundings. 

John — May  I  ask  the  names  ? 

Susan — Well,  Ethel  Maynard  told  her  husband 
that  she  was  somewhat  weary  of  home  life  and  pined 
for  freedom.     That  was  yesterday. 

John — And  what  did  Maynard  say? 

Susan — I  am  ashamed  to  say  he  was  very  rude. 

He  told  her  she  might  go  and  be I  can't  repeat 

it  ;  and  he  did  not  come  back  from  town  last  night, 
so  she  is  very  much  upset. 

John  (aside) — Bravo,  Maynard  !  (Aloud.)  Any 
one  else  ? 

Susan — Mrs.  Johnson's  husband  was  much  af- 
fected, and  she  doesn't  quite  know  what  to  do.  The 
fact  is,  they  want  a  leader. 

John  (polite  but  raging) — And  are  they  likely  to 
find  one  ? 

Susan  (hesitating) — Well,  the  fact  is  they  rather 
look  to  me. 

John  (who  has  seen  this  coming  and  has  now  made 
up  his  mind  how  he  will  take  it) — Yes  ? 

Susan — I  thought  you  would  be  astonished. 

John — I  beg  your  pardon.     I'm  not. 

Susan  (making  a  plunge! — You  must  have  seen 
that  for  some  time  you  were  not  all  I  required  intel- 
lectually, and  many  of  your  habits  have  begun  to 
pall  upon  me.  As  Mr.  Waffle  says,  I  want  more 
appreciation  (the  Recording  Angel  pants  in  vain 
after  John's  sotto-voce  remarks  on  Waffle)  and  a 
freer  atmosphere  in  which  to  luxuriate. 

John  (calmness  itself,  much  to  her  disgust)— What 
habits,  Susan  ?  I  may  still  call  you  Susan,  I  sup- 
pose. 

Susan— Oh,  trifles.  But  they  upset  me  ;  your 
conversation  lacks  profundity,  you  have  objection- 
able aunts,  and  you  will  persist  in  playing  the  bas- 
soon. 

John — Dear  me  !     And  what  do  you  propose  to  do  ? 

Susan — We  think  of  settling  somewhere — prob- 
ably within  an  easy  distance  of  Paris,  where  intel- 
lectual emotion  finds  its  highest  expression.  I  have 
my  own  money,  and  I  need  hardly  remind  so  great 
a  newspaper  reader  of  the  recent  decision  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  married  women. 

John — You  need  not,  indeed.  And  when  do  you 
propose  to  go  ? 

Susan  (staggered  by  his  coolness) — Oh,  in  a  day 
or  two. 

John— Very  well  ;  suit  your  own  convenience. 

Susan — But—but  you  don't  seem  surprised  ;  you 
take  it  very  coolly  ;  I  can't  understand  you. 

John— I  can  return  the  compliment. 

Susan—  But  you  raise  no  objection. 

John — None  at  all. 

Susan— Is  this  all  you  have  to  say  ? 

John— All. 

Susan— What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

John—  Have  you  any  right  to  ask  ? 
Susan — No,  perhaps  not ;  but  still 

John  (who  has  been  keeping  this  trump-card  up 
his  sleeve)— But  still  I  will  tell  you.  There  is  one 
advanced  lady  in  the  neighborhood  who  does  not,  I 
believe,  belong  to  your  society. 


Susan  (sniffling)— You  mean  Honoria  Weston.  I 
should  think  not,  indeed. 

John — But  she  does  hold  advanced  views,  does 
she  not — believes  in  what  I  fancy  is  called  free 
love? 

Susan  (snorting) — So  I  hear.  You  ought  to 
know  ;  she  always  makes  a  fuss  over  you. 

John — You  flatter  me  ;  but  let  us  hope  you  are 
right,  as  it  will  make  my  task  easier. 

Susan  (alarmed) — What  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

John — To  take  a  leaf  out  of  your  book.  When 
you  go  I  shall  ask  Honoria  Weston — she  is  a  pleas- 
ing person — to  come  here  ;  (slowly)  and  I  dare  say 
it  will  not  require  much  persuasion  to  induce  her  to 
take  your  place. 

Susan  (who  has  listened  with  heaving  chest  and 
dilating  eyes) — John  !  Honoria  Weston  here  I  My 
place  1  Do  you  mean  to  insult  me  ?  Oh,  this  is 
too  much  ! 

John — You  are  right.  It  is  too  much.  Look 
here,  Susan,  I  may  not  be  intellectual,  but  I  am  not 
such  a  confounded  fool  as  to  stand  all  this  tommy-rot. 
Go  away  with  your  Ethel  Maynards  and  your  Waffles; 
within  twenty-four  hours  afterward  Honoria  Weston 
is  installed  here  ;  and  if  she  won't  come  there  are 
plenty  of  enfranchised  women  who'll  make  no 
bones  about  it.     (Goes  to  door.) 

Susan — John  !  John  !     Where  are  you  going  ? 

John — To  serenade  Honoria.  She  dotes  on  the 
bassoon. 

Exit,   as  Susan  collapses  with  head  on   table.     Collapse 
also  of  the  Paris  trip  and  the  Progressive  Club. 

— Si.  James's  Gazette. 


—  Commenting  on  the  postponement  of 
the  lottery  case,  the  New  York  World  says  : 

The  Supreme  Court  has  postponed  the  hearing 
until  autumn  in  order  that  the  case  may  be  deter- 
mined by  a  full  Bench,  but  the  briefs  are  in,  and  a 
careful  reading  of  them  is  not  very  reassuring  to 
those  who  desire  to  see  some  effective  restraint  placed 
upon  this  legalized  gambling.  The  argument  of  the 
Lottery  lawyers  upon  the  constitutional  questions  in- 
volved is  very  strong  ;  that  of  Assistant  Attorney- 
General  Maury  for  the  Government  seems  much 
weaker  than  a  really  capable  Attorney  -  General 
would  have  made  it.  If  the  law  lies  with  the  right 
in  the  case,  we  must  depend  upon  the  Court  to  dis- 
cover the  fact  without  much  help  from  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  as  at  present  manned. 

This  is  scarcely  just  to  the  Attorney-General's 
Office.  Mr.  Maury  has  made  the  best  case  that 
was  possible  for  the  Government  in  this  controversy, 
and  has,  presumably,  acted  in  full  harmony  with 
Attorney-General  Miller,  who  has  been  prevented 
by  illness  from  preparing  the  brief  in  person.  The 
trouble  is  that  the  Government  has  not  much  of  a 
case  on  the  face  of  the  papers.  The  measure 
which  the  Louisiana  Lottery  Company  challenges 
before  the  Supreme  Court  can  be  defended  only  on 
the  ground  of  moral  expediency.  Undoubtedly  it 
is,  as  an  abstract  proposition,  an  invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press  and  an  infringement  of  per- 
sonal rights.  Theoretically,  if  Congress  may  deny 
the  use  of  the  mails  to  newspapers  containing 
lottery  advertisements,  it  may  with  equal  propriety 
take  similar  action  in  the  case  of  liquor  advertise- 
ments, playing-card  advertisements,  bucket-shop  ad- 
vertisements, or  any  other  which  the  party  in  the 
majority  at  the  moment  may  choose  to  regard  as  im- 
moral and  pernicious.  There  is,  indeed,  no  end  to 
the  mischief  and  oppression  to  which  such  a  prin- 
ciple, once  established,  may  not  lead.  It  is  but 
natural,  therefore,  that  the  Constitution  should  repu- 
diate it  in  a  general  way,  and  that  it  should  be  desti- 
tute of  support  in  precedent.  We  can  readily  see 
that  the  Attorney-General's  office  may  have  found  it 
impossible  to  defend  the  law  on  any  but  moral,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  sentimental  grounds.  As  we  see 
it,  the  question  is  not  whether  the  Government  can 
find  any  defense  in  laws  already  existent,  but  whether 
the  Supreme  Court  will,  in  view  of  the  gravity  of  the 
case,  originate  a  law  to  fit  this  particular  emergency. 
The  strictures  on  Mr.  Maury  strike  us  as  unjust. 
He  has  no  case  and  he  virtually  confesses  as  much. 
What  his  brief  means  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  make  a  case  for  him.—  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Critic- Record. 

The  New  York  World  comments  on  the  above  as 
follows  : 

Why  did  not  the  Attorney-General  then  discover 
the  limitations  of  power  and  see  that  the  bill  was  so 
framed  as  to  be  constitutional  ?  The  World  urgently 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  such  caution  at  the 
lime,  and  the  reply  uniformly  was  that  the  Attorney- 
General's  office  had  thoroughly  considered  that  mat- 
ter. How  comes  it,  then,  that  the  moment  the  law 
is  questioned  the  best  the  Attorney-General  can  do 
is  to  confess  that  he  has  no  case  and  pray  the  Court 
"  to  make  a  case  for  him  ?  " 


Value  of  a  Trained  Nurse. 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  recovery  of  a  sick 
person  is  materially  aided  by  skillful  nursing  by  a 
trained  nurse  who  watches  every  symptom,  reports 
intelligently  to  the  doctor,  and  ministers  to  the 
patient's  every  want.  There  is  in  this  city  an  agency 
for  nurses,  under  the  direction  of  Frank  E.  Goodban, 
which  constantly  has  from  sixty  to  seventy  of  its  one 
hundred  trained  nurses— two-thirds  of  whom  have 
diplomas  from  the  best  American  and  European 
training-schools— engaged  through  the  advice  of  the 
leading  physicians.  The  agency  is  located  at  615 
Pine  Street, 
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RHIIME_WIIME  ! 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
to  wit :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  "40c.  ;  bottle,  75c.  ; 
and  in  cases  at  $7  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines, 
from  my  vineyard  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co. 

25TFamiIy  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 


Cowdrey's 

Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 

Mock  Turtle, 

Soup  &  Bouilli, 

OiTail.'          JP^SSJK 

r^$W  ,    Macaroni, 

Julienne, 

@£           Pea, 

Chicken, 

ili^ 

Vegetable,       ,  JigjL.  ^^nf.. 

L'wBolza  ClamlJruth, 

Mutton, 

fsJUC1'  Purfieof 

Printanier, 

\i   ~^23&^ 

Game. 

GreenTurtle, 

Mulligatawny 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Exp 

ess  on  receipt  of  15c 

B.  T.  COWDBEY  CO., 

Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Seasickness    Prevented  ! 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  in  his  second  letter 
from  abroad  to  the  American  Home  Journal,  May,  1800, 
wrote:  "Our  good  citizen.  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directions 
for  seasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  to  such 
a  minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 

"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers."  Price,  25  cts. 
At  bookstores,  or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Order  of 
Dr.  Partsch.  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.    Helena,   Napa  Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special   inducements  to  families 
by  the  month. M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


^tioiM,kizeof16,6QQfr 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

Invigokating  Tonic, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Barfi 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  F0U6ERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 

" Fair  &  Square" 

65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  far  tho  abovo  disease .  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  boon  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  m  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  Bond  two  dottleb  free, with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  diseaso  to  any  onf- 
foror  who  will  send  mo  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Mom  in,  ill,  <*..  IS1  Pcnrl  St.,  N    Y* 
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STORYETTES. 

Qrave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  well-authenticated  story  of  the  slaughter  at  PiDe 
Ridge  is  that  of  an  Irish  soldier  who,  kneeling  with 
his  comrades  behind  a  bank,  was  shot  close  to  the 
heart.  "Faith,"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  shure  it's  all 
over  wid  me  !  Rowl  me  round,  boys,  an'  make  a 
fince  of  me."  The  naxt  moment  he  was  dead.  They 
obeyed  him,  and  used  his  body  as  a  rampart. 

A  young  man  recently  went  to  dine  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  (says  the  Sun).  This  young  man  says 
the  only  way  he  can  tell  whether  there  are  bones  in 
his  shad  is  by  getting  them  into  his  mouth.  And  so 
when  the  fish  came,  he  plunged  it  into  his  mouth, 
without  regard  to  its  bony  structure,  and  when  ft 
bone  revealed  its  presence  in  his  mouth  he  took  it 
out.  He  likes  shad  very  much,  and  he  had  set  his 
heart  on  having  a  second  piece,  but  he  was  not 
asked  to  have  any.  After  dinner  was  over  his 
hostess  came  and  sat  down  by  him.  "Did  you 
want  some  more  of  that  fish  very  much?"  she 
asked.  "  Well,  I  do  like  shad  very  much,"  he  ad- 
mitted. "  I  saw  you  wanted  some  more,"  she  said, 
"but  I  didn't  dare  give  it  to  you.  I  was  afraid 
you'd  die  on  the  premises." 

John  Gladstone,  the  father  of  the  ex-premier  of 
Great  Britain,  trained  his  children  to  give  a  reason 
for  every  opinion  they  offered.  It  was  in  this  way 
that  William  E.  Gladstone  was  early  trained  to  de- 
bate. On  one  occasion,  William  and  his  sister 
Mary  disputed  as  to  where  a  certain  picture  ought 
to  be  hung.  An  old  Scotch  servant  came  in  with  a 
ladder,  and  stood  irresolute  while  the  argument 
progressed,  but,  as  Miss-  Mary  would  not  yield, 
William  gallantly  ceased  from  speech,  though  un- 
convinced. The  servant  then  hung  up  the  picture 
where  the  young  lady  ordered,  but  when  he  had 
done  this  he  crossed  the  room  and  hammered  a  nail 
into  the  opposite  wall.  He  was  asked  why  he  did 
this.  "  Aweel,  miss,  that  will  do  to  hang  the 
picture  on  when  ye'U  have  to  come  round  to  Master 
Willie's  opeenion." 


A  New  York  elevated  train  had  just  left  the  Forty- 
Second  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue  Station  on  its  way 
uptown,  the  other  afternoon,  when  a  woman  rose 
from  one  of  the  cross-seats  in  the  middle  of  the  car 
and  began  to  plow  her  way  toward  the  rear-door. 
It  would  have  taken  any  ordinarily  aggressive  man 
perhaps  two  minutes  to  have  worked  his  way  through, 
but  the  woman  got  to  the  door  in  about  half  a  min- 
ute. After  taking  a  long  breath,  she  informed  the 
guard  peremptorily  that  she  wanted  to  get  off  at 
Fiftieth  Street.  The  train  was  then  passing  Forty- 
Sixth  Street.  The  woman  had  time  to  regain  her 
composure,  and  then  she  seemed  to  realize  that  she 
had  been  rude.  Turning  to  a  gentleman  whom  she 
had  unceremoniously  shoved  away  from  the  door, 
she  said:  "Excuse  me,  sir,  for  pushing  past  you. 
Perhaps  this  is  also  your  station."  "  Pray,  don't 
mind  me,  madam,"  replied  the  gentleman,  suavely  ; 
"  I  never  get  off  befor*  the  train  stops." 


A  man  went  to  a  certain  railway-station  in 
New  Jersey  to  buy  a  ticket  for  a  small  village  named 
Morrow,  where  a  station  had  been  opened  only  a 
few  days  previously.  "Does  this  train  go  to  Mor- 
row ?  "  asked  the  man,  coming  up  to  the  office  in  a 
great  hurry,  and  pointing  to  a  train  on  the  track, 
with  steam  up  and  every  indication  of  speedy  de- 
parture. "No  ;  it  goes  to-day,"  replied  the  ticket- 
agent,  curtly.  He  thought  the  man  was."  trying  to 
be  funny,"  as  the  saying  goes.  "  But,"  rejoined  the 
Lman  who  was  in  a  great  hurry,  "  does  it  go  to  Mor- 
to-day?"  "No,  it  goes  yesterday,  the  week 
ex  next,"  said  the  agent,  sarcastically.  "You 
n't  understand  me,"  cried  the  man,  getting  very 
much  excited,  as  the  engine  gave  a  warning  toot, 
1 1  want  to  go  to  Morrow."  "  Well,  then,"  said  the 
agent,  sternly,  "  why  don't  you  go  to-morrow,  and 
not  come  fooling  around  here  to-day?  Step  aside, 
please,  and  let  that  lady  approach  the  window." 
"But,  my  dear  sir,"  exclaimed  the  bewildered  in- 
quirer, "  it  is  important  that  I  should  be  in  Morrow 
to-day,  and  if  the  train  stops  there,  or  if  there  is  no 
train  to  Morrow  to-day "  At  this  critical  junct- 
ure, when  there  was  some  danger  that  the  mutual 
misunderstanding  would  drive  both  men  frantic,  an 
old  official  happened  along  and  straightened  out 
matters  in  less  than  a  minute.     The  agent  apolo- 


gized, the  man  got  his  ticket,  and  the  train  started 
for  Morrow  to-day. 

A  regiment  once  marched  into  Perigueux  to  take 
up  quarters  there,  and  the  whole  town  was  out  to  see 
the  soldiers  enter.  The  citizens  crowded  out  into 
the  line  of  march.  "  Drive  them  back  !  "  com- 
manded the  colonel.  Most  of  the  spectators  shrank 
away.  Only  one  man  remained  immovable — a  gTeat, 
white-haired  man,  with  crossed  arms,  defiant  mien, 
and  a  contemptuous  smile  on  his  lips.  He  was  the 
Marquis  Marie  de  Sainte-Maria.  A  captain,  named 
Roland,  tapped  him  on  the  breast  with  the  handle  of 
his  sword.  Marie  de  Sainte-Marie  snatched  the 
sword,  snapped  it  over  his  knee,  and  threw  the  bits 
in  Roland's  face.  A  hand-to-hand  fight  followed. 
The  marquis  was  arrested  and  confined  in  his  hdtel 
under  a  guard  of  three  soldiers.  He  remained  there 
five  days,  and  then  learned  that  at  four  o'clock  on 
the  following  morning  the  regiment,  with  Captain 
Roland,  would  march  away.  To  get  his  satisfac- 
tion, he  must  hunt  Roland  down  like  a  fox,  and  he 
resolved  to  do  it.  Early  in  the  morning,  he  climbed 
up  the  chimney  of  the  room  in  which  he  was  im- 
prisoned, over  five  roofs,  and  down  the  scuttle  of  the 
house  of  a  friend.  He  swallowed  a  glass  of  wine, 
put  a  chicken  bone  in  his  pocket,  got  a  sword  and  a 
horse,  and  galloped  off  toward  the  cross-roads 
which  the  regiment  must  pass  on  its  way  to 
Paris.  He  arrived  there  at  five  o'clock.  He 
dismounted,  threw  off  his  great  coat,  rolled 
up  his  sleeves,  unsheathed  his  sword,  and  stood 
still  in  the  middle  of  the  Paris  road.  The 
regiment  marched  into  sight  presently,  but  the 
marquis  did  not  move.  It  came  within  speaking 
distance,  and  he  still  stood  motionless,  sword  in 
hand.  The  first  fine  of  the  regiment  was  but  a  few 
rods  away,  but  the  marquis  did  not  even  turn  an 
eyelash.  "  So  far  and  no  further,"  every  line  in  his 
face  said.  The  soldiers  hesitated  and  halted.  The 
marquis  shouted  one  word,  "  Roland."  "  Forward, 
Captain  Roland  !  "  commanded  the  colonel,  and  the 
captain  stood  before  the  marquis,  sword  in  hand. 
Ten  passes  and  the  marquis  had  his  sword  through 
Roland's  heart.  He  withdrew  it,  wiped  it  carefully, 
rolled  down  his  sleeves,  threw  on  his  big  coat,  and 
rode  away  to  Perigueux. 


An  official  weekly  in  Germany  calculates  how  an 
invalid  workingman  can  live  three  hundred  days  in 
the  year  from  the  seventy-five  dollars  allowed  him 
by  the  Old  Age  and  Invalid  Insurance  Fund  :  First 
breakfast,  511.25  annually  ;  second  breakfast,  57.50; 
dinner,  $18.75 :  afternoon  coffee,  57.50 ;  supper, 
$15.00  ;  rent,  $11.25  ;  clothing,  $4.75. 


Can  Not  Spare  the  Time. 

Nelson  H.  Baker,  District  Attorney  of  Westchester  Co., 
New  York,  writes: 

"  I  have  received  many  letters  in  reference  to  my  testi- 
monial, lately  published,  commending  Ailcock's  Porous 
Plasters. 

"  I  can  not  spare  the  time  to  answer  them  in  writing, 
therefore  would  again  say,  through  the  press,  that  I  have 
found  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  invaluable  as  chest  pro- 
tectors and  shields  against  coughs  and  colds.  Furthermore, 
I  have  found  Allcock's  Plasters  unequaled  for  pains  in 
the  side,  back,  and  chest." 


An  advertiser  of  pills  says:  "  I  claim  that  a 
person  should,  in  newspaper  advertising,  con- 
fine himself  strictly  to  the  sale  of  the  article 
he  is  offering,  and  avoid  all  comic  articles  and 
any  matter  which  is  foreign  to  the  business, 
which,  though  it  might  be  interesting  read- 
ing, is  not  good  advertising.  I  once  ran  a 
reading-matter  article  about  a  column  and 
a  quarter  in  length,  the  first  portion  of  it 
miscellaneous,  ending  up  with  quarter  of  a 
column  of  matter  relating  to  my  granules. 
The  article  was  presumably  an  interesting 
one.  That  it  was  interesting  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  next  two  weeks  I 
received  about  two  hundred  letters  refer- 
ring to  the  article.  Only  one  order,  inclos- 
ing one  dollar,  came  to  me.  One  other 
letter  mentioned  that  if  my  granules  were 
as  good  as  my  article  was  interesting, 
they  were  certainly  an  excellent  thing. 
I  then  did  not  place  any  more  reading 
matter  for  five  or  six  weeks. 

After  five  or  six  weeks  I  wrote  another 
reading- matter  notice  of  about  one-third  of 
a  column.  It  began  about  the  medicine, 
had  nothing  to  say  about  anything  else,  and 
told  the  story  of  the  medicine  and  its  virtues 
from  beginning  to  end.  During  the  next  ten 
days  I  received  between  twenty  and  thirty 
dollars  through  the  mail  in  orders,  saying 
they  had  read  the  reading-notice  and  were 
going  to  try  the  medicine. — William  M. 
Baird. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded   Gold  Medal   at  the  Parle  Universal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A  Popular   Table  Luxury,   a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STEK1XJZED. 


STEINWAY 

Irl^WOrtyfufl 

TBftuiYoffONE 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.    Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GHAT~rjO.,  206-208  Post 

-FOR- 

WAIiL.  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


THE  BA5K  OF  CALIFOBNU, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 

California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis. 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  rp"i'T'g  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Fans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BACKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  J  no.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.   Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business, 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE   F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 


27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JAOTJAKY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sansome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  eTerjthlng). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  172a 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


Or  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Erannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M. .  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jane  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Belgic Thursday,  July  30 

Oceanic  Saturday,  August  23 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic   Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney...  Saturday,  June  13,  at  IS  BE. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Elas,  Manzanfllo,  Acapulco.  Champerico,  San  Jose1  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking... Tuesday,  Aug-  11,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Erannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  20a  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H    Rtcs,  Traffic  Manager. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrWe  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  May  1,  1891. 


7.OO   A. 
7.30   A. 

7.30  A- 

8.00  A. 
S.OO  A. 


13. OO  M. 

*  I. OO    P. 
3.OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 

3-00    P. 

4-3°    p- 

4-3°  f. 

4.30  p 
4.30  p. 

*  4-3o  p. 
6.00  p. 


7.00  p, 
t     7-oo  P. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' . . . 
Martinez,   Vallejo,  Calistoga,        ) 

Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ( 

first-class  locally ) 

(  Nfles,  San  Jose*,  Stockton,  lone,  ( 
■I      Sacramento,   Marysvflle,    Oro-  > 

(.     vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  } 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  r 

Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  NUes  and  San  Jose1 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,  S 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  1 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  (" 

,    and  East ) 

I  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 

(     forMojaveand  East J 

Martinez  and  Stockton \ ... 

j  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ^ 

(.      Santa  Rosa ■ f 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 1 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose" ■ 

Nfles  and  San  Jose" J 

J  Central  Atlantic   Express,  Ogden  ) 

(     and  East r 

Vallejo '   f 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1  ' 
to,  Marysvflle,  Redding,  Port-  \ 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  J  ] 


lO  1$  A. 
1.15  P. 
6.45  A. 
7.15  P. 
6.45   A. 

4-45  P. 


7-45  P. 
9.00  P. 
9-45   A. 

8-4S    P. 


II. 15    A. 

9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 

IO. IS   A. 
IO.15  A, 

8.4s  A. 

7-45  A. 

6. 15  P. 

12.15  P. 
8-45  P. 

8.15    A, 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  (  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
7.45  a.;  ■"      ark,  San  Jose*,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  - 

(.     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

( Newark,   Centrevflle,    San    Jose',  1 
8. 15  A.\<      Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and  - 

t.     Santa  Cruz J 

:  f  Centrevflle,  San   Jose",  Almaden,  1 
2.45  P.;-j      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  ■ 

I  (,      Santa  Cruz j 

.   ..  _  I  j  Centrevule,    San  Jose",   and  Los  ) 
*'+:>     "<(.     Gatos j 


1     8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


*  3.30  p. 

*  4.20  p. 
5.20  p. 
6.30  p. 

t  11 -45  P- 


(San  Jose1,  Almaden,  Gilroy,  Tres"\ 
Pinos;  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz;  Mon-  I 
terey,   Pacific   Grove  ;  Salinas,  | 
Soledad,    San     Miguel,    Paso  >\ 
Robles,   Santa  Margarita  (San  j  ' 
Luis    Obispo),    and    principal    1 
Way  Stations /  | 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations I       3 .00  p. 

Cemetery  and  San  Mateo 1  -  39   P. 

i  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  )  I 

I      Stations M       5°5  P' 

j'San  Jose,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,"\ 

J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  {  L 

1      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f       10°5  ** 

V.     stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    7.56  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations j       9 .  03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

j  Menlo  Park  and  principal   Way)  j. 


6.30  P. 


\     Stations . 


7  30  P. 


k  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  13,  1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburoc,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael:  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  m. 
From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 

8.00,  9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  P.   M.;  Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40,  h.io 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  :■:. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  g.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  u.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2.05,  4.03,  5-3°i  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A. 
3 -3°  P- 
5-Q5  P- 


S.OO  A.  M 
9.3O  A.  M 
g.OO   P.     M 


7.40   A.   M 
3.30  P.    M 


7.40    A.    M.  8.CO    A. 
5.05    P.    M.5-00    P. 


Sundays. 


Sundays. 


Week 

Days. 

Petaluma      ;io-40A.  m.    8.50  a,  m. 
and  6.05P.  m.  10.30A.M, 

Santa  Rosa.      7 . 25  p.  m.    6.10 p.m. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M 
6.05  P.  M 


8.5OA.  M 
6.IO  P.  M, 


7.40  a.  M.  8.00  a.  m.,     Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m 

3-3Q  P.    M.  5.00  P.    M. '    6.05  P.  M.     6  .lof.M 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvflle,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland.  $s.->o;  to  Ukiah, 
86-75;  to  Sebastopol,  $2.70;  to  Guemevule,  83.75  ;  to  So- 
noma, 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  $1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  $4.50  :  to  Hopland,  83.80 ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevule  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  |i ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M..  Feb.  14,  March  1,  16,  31,  April  15,  30,  May  15,  30. 

For    British   Columbia   and    Puget  Sound    ports   9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.     For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.      For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all   « 
every    fourth    day,   8   a.    m,      For    San     Diego, 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  T. 
every  fourth  day  at   11  a.  m.     For  ports  in   M- 
each  month.   Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO .('■ 
No.  10  Market  Street,  Sai 
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All  the  modern  actresses  have  tried  their  hands  at 
the  great  lady  of  modern  plays.  Every  great  his- 
trionic star — female  star — and  every  little,  tiny  twink- 
ler  of  a  season  can  not  rest  content  until  they  have 
shown  us  their  ideals  of  the  grande  dame. 

We  have  seen  every  sort :  the  dove-like  great  lady, 
pale  and  drooping  like  a  snowdrop  among  sheltering 
leaves  ;  the  gorgeous,  magnificent,  sweeping  great 
lady,  splendid  and  upright  and  unbending  as  a  tulip, 
haughty  and  scornful,  disdainful  and  generally  su- 
perb ;  the  gracious  great  lady,  who  looks  sweetly 
and  extends  her  hand  to  all  the  world,  who  has  the 
most  agreeable,  graceful  ways,  the  most  charming 
soft  grins  for  everything  she  meets  on  her  smiling 
course  through  life  ;  the  languid  great  lady,  limp  as 
a  wet  water-lily,  lithe  as  a  serpent,  who  moves  softly 
amid  the  fibreless  trailings  of  long,  noiseless  fabrics, 
whose  footfall  is  as  light  as  that  of  list-shod  nuns, 
who  sways  a  big  fan  slowly  in  long,  pensive  sweeps, 
and  who  has  large,  melancholy  eyes,  which  she  fixes 
on  the  object  of  her  affections  in  a  long,  limpid, 
bovine  stare.  Juno  must  have  been  one  of  these — 
they  always  allude  to  her  in  the  Iliad  as  "  the  cow- 
eyed  goddess." 

When  an  actress  is  large  and  massive,  with  broad 
shoulders  and  long  limbs,  she  always  adopts  the 
magnificent  great  lady.  This  is  a  grand  creature, 
formed  on  "Ouida's"  women,  and  not  common  in 
this  workaday  world— for  which  we  may  congratu- 
late ourselves.  The  grand  great  lady  would  be  a 
desperate  bore  in  private  life.  In  the  first  place,  she 
takes  up  so  much  room;  nothing  but  a  palace  would 
do  to  put  this  fine  creature  in.  In  a  small  house,  she 
would  simply  flatten  everything  against  the  walls— 
the  lover  included  —  as  the  gallant  king  does  in 
Dore"s  picture.  Then  she  is  so  disdainful  she  would 
make  most  people  feel  rather  sat-upon.  It  is  crush- 
ing, the  way  she  looks  scornfully  out  from  under 
the  arch  of  her  eyelids,  and  then  extends  a  languid 
hand,  the  fingers  all  hanging  down  like  the  rays  of  a 
limp  starfish,  "  to  my  kinsman,  Toby." 

This  is  Fanny  Davenport's  great  lady,  this  is  her 
Fedora  in  the  first  acts  before  she  grows  intense. 
Miss  Davenport  has  a  fine  presence,  has  once  been 
a  beauty,  has  still  the  consciousness  and  ease  which 
beauty  gives,  and  wears  her  clothes  with  a  good  deal 
of  style.  Before  she  enters,  there  is  a  general  sug- 
gestion in  the  atmosphere  that  something  magnifi- 
cent is  going  to  appear.  Then  an  imperious  voice 
calls  "  Loris  !  "  there  is  a  rustle  in  the  corridor — call 
it  the  corridor  for  euphony,  though  it  is  really  the 
wings— there  is  a  rustle  as  of  many  stiff  silken  fab- 
rics being  crushed  into  a  waste-paper  basket,  and,  in 
a  mass  of  millinery,  Fedora  appears. 

The  superb  creature  casts  a  withering  glance  on  a 
trembling  serf,  asks  him  where  his  master  is,  and 
sends  him  forth,  still  withering  him  as  he  retreats. 
Alone,  she  sinks  magnificently  into  a  chair — melts 
into  a  chair,  you  might  say,  the  movement  is  so  ser- 
pentine, so  free  from  haste  or  abruptness — care- 
lessly flings  back  her  fur- trimmed  cloak,  revealing 
a  toilet  beneath  that,  for  brilliancy,  would  put  a  sun-  i 
set  in  the  tropics  to  shame,  and  sinuously  stretches 
herself  into  an  attitude  of  feline  grace.  At  a  sound 
in  the  corridor  she  starts,  and,  putting  her  hand 
backward  over  her  shoulder,  waves  it  in  the  air  for 
Loris  to  take.  If  Loris  should  enter  and  see  this 
radiant  vision,  sitting  in  his  arm-chair  and  casting 
an  aureole  of  light  upon  his  unworthy  hearth,  one 
expects  that  he  will  at  least  fall  prostrate  to  the 
floor,  and,  before  he  approaches  it,  strike  his  fore- 
head three  times  on  the  carpet.  You  feel,  as  you 
look  at  Fedora,  reclining  in  haughty  indolence 
among  her  iurs  and  laces,  that  this  is  the  sort  of 
homage  she  has  been  brought  up  upon,  and  any 
one  who  dares  to  approach  without  indulging  in  the 
habitual  mode  of  greeting  will  be  immediately  sent 
to  Siberia  to  work  in  the  saltpetre  mines. 

But  what  could  be  in  greater  contrast  to  this  than 
the  great  lady  of  Miss  Georgia  Cayvan.  She  is 
the  sweetest  creature  in  the  world,  pink-and-white 
and  amiably  smiling,  like  the  little  blonde  angel  on 
lop  of  a  Christmas-tree.  Her  clothes  never  rustle, 
neither  does  she  take  the  stage  as  if  she  were  hurl- 
ing defiance  at  the  whole  parquet.  She  does 
not  stride  in  with  her  head  held  up  like  a  high- 
mettled  carriage-horse  and  eye  the  audience  with  an 
expression  of  scathing  contempt.  She  does  not 
even  curl  her  lip — which,  the  readers  of  light  liter- 
ature will  remember,  is  one  of  the  favorite  pastimes 
of  truly  great  ladies — not  even  toss  her  head  to  one 
side  ;  in  fact,  she  has  not  one  of  the  charming  little 
1  Juinerisnis  that  make  up  the  superb  creature  as 
represented  in  modern  fiction. 

Miss  Cayvan,  as  a  noble  lady,  always  comes  in 
-lown  a  flight  of  stairs.  Pulling  open  the  portieres 
that  fall  across  the  lower  steps,  she  stands  in  irres- 


olute, but  gently  smiling  surprise,  and  says,  softly: 
"  Papa,  are  you  here  ?  "  That  is  one  of  the  pecu- 
liarities of  Miss  Cayvan's  great  lady— she  is  always 
looking  for  her  papa.  How  different  from  Miss 
Davenport's  —  who  not  only  never  mentions  her 
papa,  but  leaves  upon  your  mind  the  impression 
that  she  never  possessed  such  a  family  appendage, 
and  would  find  it  in  the  way  if  she  did. 

Miss  Cayvan's  lady  clings  to  papa.  She  is  do- 
mestic, and  is  greatly  given  to  clinging.  Everything 
about  her  suggests  that  she  is  a  creature  of  the  ut- 
most sensitiveness  and  delicacy.  Her  voice  is  low 
and  soft.  She  moves  gently  and  without  hurry. 
She  is  not  given  to  dazzling  toilets  ;  pretty,  demure 
costumes  clothe  this  low-voiced  sylph,  who  keeps 
her  eyes  down  and  at  times  holds  her  head  medi- 
tatively to  one  side.  Then  she  looks  up  with  a 
wide,  child-like  stare,  and  says,  tenderly:  "No, 
Edmund,  I  can  never  be  yours — your  great-grand- 
father embezzled  twenty  dollars  of  his  employer's 
money,  and  I  could  never  marry  a  man  whom  1  did 
not  respect." 

Ada  Rehan's  great  lady  is  touched  with  Ada 
Rehan's  inimitable  Irish  spirit  —  that  enchanting, 
brilliant,  ever  sparkling  spirit  that  could  no  more 
lose  its  vivacity  than  Ada  Rehan  herself  could  cease 
to  be  charming.  It  makes  her  great  lady  different 
from  any  one  else's  ;  it  makes  her  as  full  of  sparkle  as 
champagne  is,  as  full  of  freshness  as  a  May  morn- 
ing, as  full  of  color  as  the  shifting  sea.  She  is  tall, 
rather  stiff  as  to  figure,  given  to  the  most  gorgeously 
hued  costumes  that  ever  dazzled  a  matinee  audi- 
ence, and  she  is  always  laughing.  Hers  is  not  the 
agreeable  smile  of  a  gracious  politeness,  nor  the 
persistent  grin  of  the  possessor  of  good  teeth  ;  it  is 
a  broad,  agreeable,  red-lipped  smile,  jolly  and  good- 
humored.  This  great  lady  is  a  trifle  reckless,  and 
has  a  sense  of  humor  that  would  make  her  laugh  at 
her  own  funeral  should  anything  funny  occur.  She 
is,  moreover,  an  impulsive,  warm-hearted,  spontane- 
ous creature,  full  of  life,  full  of  gayety,  full  of  hap- 
piness, and  with  a  dash  of  silliness  to  make  her 
human. 

Her  great  lady  has  no  tremendous  respect  for  the 
little,  neat,  trim  rules  that  square  off  the  monoto- 
nous days  of  great  ladies  in  general.  She  is  quite 
often  as  much  out  as  she  is  in  the  fashion.  She  puts 
on  an  orange  dress,  and  carries  a  huge  orange  fan, 
curls  and  crimps  up  her  hair  into  a  bright  yellow 
hay-stack  on  top  of  her  head,  and  then  comes  on 
the  stage  laughing  the  most  contagious  laugh  that 
ever  fell  from  a  fine  lady's  lips.  She  strides  about 
the  stage  with  long,  stalking  steps,  as  though  she 
were  pacing  off  the  ground  for  a  duel.  She  is  full 
of  wit  and  dare-devil  jollity,  not  a  bit  a  stiff  great 
lady,  or  a  dignified  great  lady,  or  a  patrician  great 
lady  ;  but,  for  all  that,  in  spite  of  the  Irish  flavor 
about  her  and  the  swagger  of  her  manner  and  the 
general  independence  of  her  style,  as  great  a  lady 
as  any. 

There  is  something  generous  and  richly  pleasant 
about  her.  She  is  the  most  human  of  all  the  great 
ladies.  Now,  while  Fanny  Davenport's  Fedora 
would  be  crushing  Loris  with  her  basilisk  glances, 
and  Georgia  Cayvan's  Helen  would  be  studying  the 
mystery  of  turning  down  your  visiting-card  on  the 
right-hand  lower  corner  or  turning  it  up  on  the  left- 
hand  lower  corner,  Miss  Rehan's  Mrs.  Osprey 
would  be  sitting  in  her  own  pale-tinted  drawing- 
room,  saying  witty  things  and  laughing  when  other 
people  said  witty  things.  Hers  is  the  most  lovable 
of  the  fine  ladies — and  Jane  Hading's  is  the  most 
disagreeable. 

This  is  quite  singular,  for  Jane  Hading  is  a  gifted 
actress,  a  beautiful  woman,  and  in  some  of  her  char- 
acterizations a  person  of  remarkable  charm.  Only 
when  she  portrays  a  great  lady  does  she  become  dis- 
agreeable and  quarrelsome.  It  is  a  wonder  how  the 
forge-master  ever  fell  in  love  with  her  Claire.  Claire, 
it  will  be  remembered,  was,  as  Little  Buttercup  says, 
"a  genueyne  patrician."  She  was  of  the  choicest 
in  the  land,  a  spoiled  girl,  haughty,  a  trifle  over-bear- 
ing, but  warm-hearted  and  true.  Jane  Hading's 
Claire  was  a  tremendously  superior  being.  She  dis- 
dained most  things  on  earth,  but  she  disdained<he 
forge-master  more  than  almost  anything  else.  He 
was  simply  an  excrescence  upon  the  landscape. 
Then  most  of  the  other  people  were  mere  clods  of 
common  clay,  to  be  spurned  aside.  This  great  lady 
spurned  pretty  nearly  everything  to  be  met  with  on 
one's  walk  through  life.  When  she  was  silent,  she 
seemed  to  be  haughtily  measuring  people  in  her 
thoughts.  When  she  spoke,  she  sized  them  up  with 
glances  of  curt  scorn.  When  she  got  angry,  as  she 
did  constantly,  she  became  terrific  and  trampled  on 
them.     She  was  a  great  lady  to  fight  shy  of. 

And  then  there  was  Mrs.  Kendal — amiable,  peace- 
ful, sleek-haired,  motherly  Mrs.  Kendal.  Mrs. 
Kendal  did  the  great  lady  well,  It  was  quite  a 
genuine  piece  of  work — almost  Mrs.  Kendal's  best. 
It  was  an  English  type,  dignified  and  with  feeling, 
if  somewhat  chilled  by  British  lack  of  vivacity.  It 
was  a  fine  lady,  with  a  quiet,  stately  way,  a  soft  and 
pleasant  manner,  a  gentle  voice,  soothing  rather 
than  inspiring,  a  peculiar,  gliding  walk.  It  was  a 
great  lady,  as  they  said  of  Octavia,  of  "a  still  and 
holy  conversation,"  not  gay,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  lady 
who  evidently  thought  laughter,  such  as  Miss  Rehan 
gives  way  to,  was  hardly  seemly  in  one  who  trod 
ancestral  halls  and  wore  long,  noiseless  robes  that 
trailed  softly  on  deeply  carpeted  floors.  This  great 
lady  was  a  kindly  and  tender  soul,  the  sort  who,  in 
books,  have  but  one  love  and  pine  for  him  in  seclu- 


sion through  long,  gray,  peaceful,  uneventful  days, 
who  spend  their  leisure  hours  making  flannel  shirts 
for  enfeebled  old  women,  and  have  a  ritualistic  tend- 
ency that  proclaims  itself  in  a  large  silver  cross  and 
rosary  hanging  down  from  a  silken  girdle,     G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


It  is  said  that  young  Salvini  has  an  idea  of  starting 
out  by  himself  next  fall  and  has  purchased  a  melo- 
drama called  "  The  Man  in  Black." 

Georgia  Cayvan,  Herbert  Kelcey,  and  Nelson 
Wheatcroft,  with  other  popular  members  of  the 
Lyceum  Company,  will  be  here  in  July  to  present 
"The  Charity  Ball." 

Miss  Emma  Thursby,  who  is  now  singing  at  a 
musical  festival  at  Salt  Lake  City,  will  arrive  In  this 
city  about  June  10th,  and  will  be  heard  here  in  con- 
certs. Mr.  George  W.  Colby,  her  manager,  is  now 
here  making  arrangements. 

"The  Rat  Charmer"  has  taken  the  place  of 
"Gasparone"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House.  The 
opera  is  well  staged  and  is  quite  successful.  It  will 
be  continued  for  a  week  or  two  longer,  and  then 
"  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  "  will  be  put  on. 

At  the  theatres  next  week  :  "  The  Rat  Charmer" 
will  be  sung  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House;  "The 
Pupil  of  Magic,"  by  the  Liliputians,  and  "The 
Fakir"  are  new  here;  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 
will  be  seen  again  ;  and  Charles  Erin  Verner  will 
appear  in  "  The  Shaughran." 

"The  Pupil  in  Magic,"  in  which  the  Liliputians 
are  to  appear  next  week,  is  a  sort  of  spectacular 
comedy,  built  on  the  "  Faust"  idea,  the  hero  being 
promised  unlimited  pleasures  if  he  will  be  always  in- 
constant in  love.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Germany, 
Paris,  and  Italy  in  carnival  season.  The  little 
actors  are  to  be  supported  by  a  ballet  of  adult  young 
women. 

Georgia  Cayvan  used  to  be  very  broad  of  beam 
when  she  was  last  here — in  fact,  she  was  almost  be- 
ginning to  take  on  the  lines  of  May  Irwin,  which,  of 
course,  would  never  do  for  an  emotional  actress. 
But  they  say  she  has  been  banting  and  training  down 
until  she  is  quite  sylph-like.  Further  than  that,  she 
is  reported  to  have  changed  her  dress-maker  or  done 
something  that  has  resulted  in  a  wonderful  increase 
of  style  in  her  gowns. 


Art  Notes. 

A  number  of  notable  works  of  art  were  recently 
added  to  the  exhibition  of  the  San  Francisco  Art 
Association  now  being  held  at  430  Pine  Street. 
Among  the  paintings  are  the  following  :  Bougue- 
reau's  famous  painting,  "The  Return  of  Spring," 
first  prize,  Salon,  1886;  "Milking  Time,"  Julien 
Dupr£,  Salon,  1889;  "The  Japanese  Musicians," 
H.Humphrey  Moore,  Salon,  1890;  "  Longing  for 
Sunny  Italy,"  Jules  Rolshoven  ;  "  Temptation  of 
St.  Anthony,"  David  Teniers,  fils ;  "Wind  against 
Tide,"  A.  Bricher  ;  and  other  works  by  well-known 
masters. 

Mr.  Chris  Jorgenson  left  on  June  1st  for  Santa 
Barbara  to  pass  a  month  there  sketching.  His 
San  Francisco  and  Oakland  classes  will  accompany 
him. 

Among  the  Californians  who  are  exhibiting  at  the 
Salon  in  the  Champs- Ely  sees  in  Paris  this  year  are: 
J.  G.  Borglum,  "  Monterey "  ;  Gaston  C£Iariee, 
"Portrait  de  Mon  Pere";  Miss  Anna  Klumpke, 
"Saint  Yves,  Priez  Pour  Nous "  and  "  Intt-rieur  Bre- 
ton"; Miss  M.  Evelyn  MacConnick,  "UnJardin 
aGiverny"  ;  Ernest  Clifford  Peixotto,  "  A  L'Eglise"; 
and  Guy  Rose,  "La  Fin  de  la  JoumeV'  and  "  Les 
Ramasseurs  de  Pommes  de  Terre." 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  requires  smaller  doses,  and  is 
more  effective,  than  other  blood  medicines. 


—  Wines  without  sugar.  Many  who  need 
a  mild  and  pure  stimulant  are  unable  to  drink  the 
ordinary  wines  of  the  market  because  they  contain 
so  much  sugar,  often  artificially  and  unnecessarily, 
to  give  the  wine  more  body  or  distinguish  the  taste. 
In  rheumatism,  diabetes,  gout,  and  many  oilier 
diseases,  sugar  is  exceedingly  injurious,  and  medical 
men  are  very  cautious  in  recommending  wines  to 
iheir  patients.  Schreiber's  Dietetic  Wine  is  abso- 
lutely free  from  any  trace  of  sugar.  It  is  indorsed 
by  Carlsbad  authorities,  and  is  gaining  favor  with 
the  medical  profession  here.  It  is  for  sale  at  Wake- 
lee  &  Co.'s,  142  Montgomery  Street  and  cor.  Polk 
and  Sutter  Streets,  Baldwin  Pharmacy,  Apothecaries' 
Hall,  under  Grand  Hotel,  J .  H.  Widber,  cor.  Market 
and  Third  Streets,  and  other  leading  druggists. 
James  Wolffsohn,  Commission  Merchant,  210  Cali- 
fornia Street,  is  sole  agent  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


Dr.  Charles  W;  Deckkk. 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


— Mothers besurk  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


•  —  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5, 


DCXX1.  —  Bill  of    Fare    for  Six   Persons,  Sunday, 
June  7,  1891. 
Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 
Fried  Tomcods.     Baked  Potatoes. 
drilled  Breast  of  Lamb.     Green  Peas. 
Baked  Onions.     String  Beans. 
Crab  Salad. 
Lemon  Pies. 
Peaches,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and  Apricots. 
Grilled  Breast  of  Lamb. — Half  boil  it,  score  it,  and 
cover  it  with  egg,  crumbs,  and  parsley,  seasoned  as  for  cut- 
lets.    Broil   it  over  a  very  clear,  slow  fire.     Serve  with  any 
kind  of  sauce  that  is  liked. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


THE  LATEST  !  THE  LATEST  ! 

IN  SEVEN  TABLEAUX, 

THE  RAT  CHARMER  OF   HAMELIN 

Music  by  ADOLF  NEUENDORF, 

Libretto  by  H.  1TALIENEK. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  SO  cents. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Ileal    Estate  Agent  and  Auctioneer, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS, 

638  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco,    i 

■:-    GRAND    -:- 

CREDIT  SALE 


BY  ORDER  OF  JOSEPH  NIACDONOUCH,  ESQ. 

-OF  — 


Business  Lots 


—FRONTING- 


Washington  &  13th  Sts.l 

In  the  very  heart  of  the  Business    I 


Centre  of 


OAKLAND!! 

At   Auction  ! 

Saturday,  -    -  June  13,  189lJ 

At  2  o'clock  P.  M„  at  Salesrooms, 

NOS.  460  AND  462  EIGHTH  ST.,  OAKLAND) 


Modern  8-Room  House; 

Now  on  these  Lota,  will  be  Sold  at  Auctlo 
to  the  highest  bidder.    To  be  removed. 


For  further  particulars  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
460  and  4G£  Kighth  Street,  Oakland 

EASTON    ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 

638  Market  Street,  San  Francis 

REMOVAL! 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutler  St. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  COJ 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

HAS     REMOVED    TO    THE 

N.E.  cor.  Sansome  and  Sutter  Sis. 


LANGUAGES. 

French,  German,  Spanish  or  Italian  actually, 
spoken 

IN    TWENTY    LESSONS 

(40  recitations),  without  leaving  your  hoinei  bjj 

THE  GASTINEAU  METHOD1 

Entirely  new  system  and  process.  PUPILS  TAUGHT  Ai 
IF  ACTUALLY  IN  PRESENCE  OF  TEACHER.  Al 
exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by  the  author. 

Membership  (including  Complete  Method,  with  "  lh* 
Instructor"),  85.00.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for  "  How  u 
Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired. 

The  Gastineau  Self-Study  Compauy 

897  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


June  8,  1S91. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AU  T. 


SAUSALITO  ! 

Waldo  Point  Tract ! 

Sale    011     Wednesday,    June     lOth 

—  AT    THE  — 

REAL-ESTATE    EXCHANGE    ROOMS 

16  Post  Street,  at  13  BE. 

\VM.  BU'TTERFIELD,  Auctioneer,  will  sell  the  unsold 

"•     lots  m  above  mentioned  Tract.     Thirty  minutes  from  San 

I  rSndsCQ  Ity  steamer  and  rail.  Five  minutes  from  Sausalito. 

BEAUTIFUL  VILLA  LOTS 

Magnificent  View.     Free    from    Fogs. 

Water  furnished  by  the  company  at  reasonable  rates. 
Pipes  now  Uid.  Lots  of  various  sizes  and  frontages,  as  per 
catalogue.     Station  at  the  property. 

Get  a  catalogue  from  the  auctioneer ;  Robert  <  Jeorge,  the 
secretary;  H.  A.  Cobb,  321  Montgomery  Street,  S.  F.;  or 
Captain  C.  H.  Harrison,  Sausalito. 


t    £i' Sale  WEDNESDAY,  June  10th,  at  12M., 
at  the  Real-Estate  Exchange  Rooms,  16  Post. 

■■J    TITLE    PERFECT.— Insured   by    the   California  Title 
~  .Insurance  and  Trust  Company. 

TEKMS.     One-quarter  cash:    balance  in   1, 
!,  and  3  years  at  7  per  cent,  interest. 

THE  SAUSALITO  TAND  &  FERRY  CO. 

WM.  BUTTERFIELD,  Auctioneer, 

412  PINE  STREET. 


:E 


REMOVED  ! 


l 


Savings  and  Loan 
Society 

HAS    KEMOVED    FROM 

819    CXj-AJTT    STREET 
TO 

l.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutter 


i 


TVER  50,000  IN  USE  ! 

PATENT  NOVELTY  FOLDINC  COIN  PURSE. 

I  Most  popular,  roomy,  and 
least  bulky  purse  made.  Can  not 
lose  small  change.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it,  or  I  will  mail  you  one,  post- 
paid, in  black,  red,  or  brown  mo- 
rocco, on  receipt  of  40  cents,  or  full 
calf,  75  cents,  or  of  genuine  seal, 
85  cents. 

All    parties  are    hereby   warned 
against  infringing  on  this  patent. 

Makes  avtry  acceptable  present. 

JAMES  S.  TOPHAM,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
831   Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,   D.  C. 

The  trade  supplied.     Write  for  prices. 
Please  mention  Argonaut, 


m 


ianford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

3  the  only  device  that  prevents  lop- 
Ided  Boot-Heels.    Guaranteed  to  add 
0  per  cent,  to  the  wearing  quality  of 
jiy  pair  of  shoes.    Made  of  Silver  ^r 
Iteel,  chilled,  very  durable.    Easily  -■ 
.[iplu-'l    by  any  one.     We  mail  a 
ample  pair,  with  nails,  for  10c.,  or  a 
x>x  containlne  six  pairs  protectors, 
with  nails,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge, 
did  full  instructions  for  applying, 
orSOcts.  Agents  wanted.  Adorer" 
A'vodman  Co.,  Box  JJS72,  Eo 


«  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of   San   Francisco,  State    of    California.     Department 

I  JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
I  IS  JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 
"  lion  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
*"   LDcisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
y  and  County  of  San   Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
f  said  Superior  Court. 
!  People  of  the  State  of  California   send  greeting   to 
l  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

:  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
J  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
;  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
9  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (ex- 
e  of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
ions,  if  served  within  this  county  ;  or,  if  served  else- 
I:  we,  within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 

I  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 

>.  tween  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 

rs  wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 

.t's  habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded   the 

'e  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 

1,  t,  also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 

Int  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

1  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 

»  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 

I  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Jiven  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said   Superior  Court  at 

City  and  County  of  San   Francisco,  State  of  California, 

"  aad  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 

it  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

'  Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Elattner,  Clerk. 
( iy  W.  J.  Heney.  Deputy  Clerk. 
Itefhen  R.  O'Keeffe,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
tiding. 


IRE  EXTINGUISHER. 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.Aa-ent, 

222  &  224  Market  St.  San  Francisco.Ca' 


TORAGE 


For     Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  FIERCE,  73C  Market  Street. 


THE     ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

What  she  would  do  :  Miss  Fraters — "  What 
would  we  do  without  our  little  brothers?"  Miss 
Pitcher — "  Get  married." — Puck. 

Branson — "  I  suppose  your  sister  is  quite  intimate 
with  Miss  Van  Pelt."  Wool — "  Intimate  ?  1  should 
say  she  was  ;  why,  I  wear  Miss  Van  Pelt's  brother's 
shirts  half  the  time." — Life. 

"I  like  a  man  who  whistles  at  his  work,"  said 
Fayles,  who  was  reducing  his  help.  "Why?" 
"  Because  it  gives  you  such  an  excellent  excuse  for 
firing  him." — New  York  Press. 

Guns  that  will  shoot  five  miles  have  been  invented. 
We  mention  this  fact  only  to  emphasize  again  to 
spring  poets  the  advisability  of  sending  in  all  their 
contributions  by  mail. —  Texas  Si/tings. 

Mrs.  Schoeffenstedt — "  To-night's  paper  tells  about 
a  minister  who  has  married  more  than  thirteen  hun- 
dred couples."  Mr.  Schoeffenstedt — "I  wonder  if 
he  ever  stops  to  think." — New  York  Press. 

Salesman — "We  have  this  pattern  in  certain 
lengths  only.  What  is  the  size  of  your  table  ?  That 
may  help  you  decide."  Prospective  bride  (blushing) 
— "  We  haven't  got  our  table  yet." — Bazar. 

"They  seem  to  be  doiDg  a  good  business  in  this 
saloon."  "Yes  ;  it  is  owing  to  the  pictures  on  the 
walls."  "But  people  don't  drink  those  pictures." 
"  No  ;  but  they  drive  people  to  drink." — Puck. 

Victim  (longing  to  die) — "  Oh,  doctor,  is  there  no 
relief  for  this  dreadful  seasickness  ?  "  Physician  — 
"Yes.  ray  dear  madam.  You'll  get  relief  pres- 
ently.  .   .  .  There — there  !  "—  Chicago  Tribune. 

Teacher — "Yes;  that's  right:  s-u-n  ;  now  pro- 
nounce it."  Pupil — "I  can't."  Teacher — "What 
gives  more  light  than  the  moon?"  Pupil — "Oh! 
I'm  on  to  that  ;  two  moons,  of  course." — Puck. 

First  Thespian — "  There  is  old  Ruskin,  the  trage- 
dian." Second  Thespian — "  Why  does  he  always 
look  so  melancholy  ?  "  First  Thespian — "  My  boy, 
ihit's  his  conception  of  himself." — Harper's  Weekly. 

Jack  (tenderly) — "  You  are  the  only  woman  I  ever 
loved,  Mabel."  Mabel— "Is  that  so?"  (scornfully) 
"  Pshaw  !  I  thought  you  were  a  man  of  the  world. 
We  will  consider  the  engagement  broken,  Jack." — 
Ex. 

Miss  Plaineye — "  How  tenderly  Mr.  Thoughtful 
cares  for  his  wife."  Miss  Caustique — "Yes;  it 
would  be  terrible  if  she  were  to  die  before  she  in- 
herited hsr  father's  fortune,  wouldn't  it?"--  Vftm- 
sey's. 

The,  merchant— "  Beginning  on  the  first  proximo,* 
Miss  Josie,  I  will  advance  you  to  the  position  of  wife. 
I  presume  you  will  accept  ?  "    Miss  Josie  (the  type- 
writer   girlj — "Do    you    intend    to    increase    my 
wages  ?  " — Munsey's. 

An  incident  in  Switzerland  :  Rocksen  (an  Alpine 
guide) — "Where  are  you  going?"  Colonel  Thur- 
ston (of  Kentucky) — "  Gunnin'  for  some  of  them  St. 
Bernard  dogs  that  carry  kegs  of  brandy  around 
their  necks." — Puck. 

Miss  Daisy —  "Won't  you  lake  a  chair,  Mr. 
Jones?"  Mr.  Jones — "Thank  you.  It  makes  me 
feel  young  to  sit  here  and  swing  my  feet."  Young 
rival — "  1  should  think  you'd  have  to  feel  young  to 
swing  those  feet." — Bazar. 

Waiter — "  Did  yo'  hab  a  pug-dawg  wiv  yo',  sah  ?  " 
Dostrand — "Yes;  we  left  him  with  the  hall-boy." 
Waiter— "  Sorry ,  sah,  but  I'll  hab  t'  take  back  dat 
terrapin  stew.  Dey's  been  some  cur'ous  mistake  in 
d'  kitch'n." — Once  a  Week. 

'*  I  don't  think  papa  cares  much  for  you,  Fred," 
she  whispered,  softly.  "That's  all  right,"  he  re- 
plied, "forewarned  is  forearmed,  you  know." 
"  Wouldn't  it  be  nice,"  she  continued,  in  a  whisper, 
"  if  you  were  really  four  armed  ?  " — Epoch. 

Another  scandal  at  the  Hub:  "  Where  are  the 
Digbys?"  "Oh,  we  couldn't  ask  them  !  They're 
not  on  our  list  any  more."  "  What's  the  trouble  ?" 
"  Why.  didn't  you  hear?  Helen  Digby  sent  a  son- 
net to  the  Atlantic  with  twenty  lines  in  it."—  Puck. 

"Will  you  marry  roe?"  "Do  you  drink? 
"No;  do  you?"  "No."  "Then  it's  all  right. 
I'm  glad  you  consented.  1'U  see  your  father  at 
once,"  and  off  he  went,  while  she  sat  wondering  at 
what  point  of  the  conversation  she  accepted  him. — 
New  York  Press. 

"  Haven't  you  forgotten  something,  sir?"  hinted 
the  waiter,  insolently,  as  the  guest  was  leaving  the 
table.  "Ah,  yes,  thanks  ;  I  believe  I  have,"  and 
the  guest  took  a  half-dollar  from  under  his  plate, 
and,  with  a  pleasant  smile,  put  it  back  in  his  pocket. 
—  Washington  Star. 

"  Do  look,  Ethel  !  Did  you  ever  see  such  a  hid- 
eously homely  man  ?  And  yet  he  must  have  found 
some  woman  to  marry  him,  for  that  child  he  is  lead- 
ing evidently  belongs  to  him."  "  Why,  Maud, 
love,  the  child  proves  nothing.  It  may  be  only  a 
grandchild  !  " — Puck. 


Strangers  and    Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suiu  and  single  rooms  at  the 

GLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Suiter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASAXTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cat. 

The  most  elegandy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feel  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hoiels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


The  New  English  Toilet  Soap, 

"  Elder    Flower   and    Cucumber."     The    favorite   English 
complexion  soap.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


1  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESSalife-longstudy.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Becauae 
others  have  failed  ia  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  G.  ROOT,  JH.  C.»  183  Pearl  St..  N.  V. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 

semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 

Three  Terms  :     OiOu  /0  on  term  deposits;  and 

4t»\JO  /0  °n  ordinary  deposits,  free    of  tax.      Deposits 

1  received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 


RUBBER 
HOSE! 


COTTON 
HOSE! 


R.  H.  PEASE,        )  , 
S    M    RUN  YON,  fJ 


COODYEAR'S 

Gold  Seal  Rubber  Hose 

BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 

**  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. " 


lnd  570  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  X..  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Su  ter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITT  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
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WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A  CO., 

Rt.rheftter.  V. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  TV.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  '"Jack's 
Courtship."  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 

"MISSING- A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence "Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn."  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains: 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 


Strange  "Winter,  author  of   "  Bootless  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Rol-ert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  mo=t  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  will  contain  : 
"  DERRICK  VAUGBAN,  NOVELIST."     By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  '"  We  1  wo,"  "  Won 
by  Wailing,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."     By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She."  "King  Solomon's  Mines,** 
"  Allan  Uuatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,''  Elc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 

HEM  ME  &  LONG  Warerooms,]643  Polk  Street 


CO. 


Pianos  sold    on    Easy   Installments. 
Nnnd   for  THnatrotad    C»Nlnpn». 


229    WORDS    IN 


With    our  famous    Fountain.     Perfect  action.     Alnays   ready 
and  up.     Dealers  or  post-paid.     Catalogue  free.    Agents  wanted 

J.  Y.  ULLRICH  &  CO.,  106  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


5    MINUTES  "<4S\ 

"rice    SI. 50  ^v^ 
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rthese :  It  might  have  bun" 
-  Jil  ss       

Ti«s?HT  HAVE  BEEN 

-A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 


DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itgelf  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


23    I»OST   ST- 


ir->6u.w^HT-T/iirpEsT'  *■ 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  au  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the   world.    Fire   and   Earthquake- 

ftroof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
urge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  roomg  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotelg.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

FOR  CHAPPED 
HANDS  and  FACE 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c,  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAVELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY 


w 


tAWH  SPRINKLER 

TrH  B£Sf  \}i  TH$  World 


BEWARE      OF      IMITATIONS 


SOLE       MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANEISCn  CKl. 
LOOK  FOR  NAME  .OH  THE  BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 
HARDWARE    &   RUBBER    STORES. 


1 


WILLIAMS,  DIIWTOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


[Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  3s. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRT     IT  ! 


Wedding:    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

K5T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDKEWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  aud   School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

B8^      Pout  and  Stockton  8t8.,  S.  F. 


PET 

^ARE  TrtE 

BEST. 


ALLEN    &    GINTER  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


DOVE    AUTOMATIC    INKSTANDS. 

The  most  economical  fountain  stands  in  the  world.  Save  75  per  cent,  of  ink.  Placed  on  trial. 
No  Evaporation,  Pure  Ink,  Always  Fresh,  Clean  Fingers,  Clean  Desk.  Prices  from  81. 25. 
See  them.  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Agent,  233  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


DIETETIC     WINES 

(ABSOLUTELY  FREE  FROM  SUGAR) 

These  Wines  are  imported  from  Baden,  Austria,  and  are  highly  recommended  l>y  Carls- 
bad authorities—  Dr.  J.  Krans,  Dr.  Gruenberger,  Dr.  Jacques  Meyer,  Professor  M.  Abelee, 
and  by  many  New  York  and  San  Francisco  physicians  in  the  treatment  of     - 

Diabetes,     Rheumatism,    Gout 

And  STOMACHIC   DISEASES  where  Sugar  is   exceed- 
ingly dangerous. 


SCHREIBER'S  DIETETIC  WINES  ARE  SOLD  BY 


WAKELEE  &  CO.,  14a  Montgomery  Street. 
WAKELEE  &  CO.,  cor.  Polk  and  Sutter  Streets. 
BALDWIN  PHARMACY,  under  Baldwin  Hotel. 


j  APOTHECARIES'  HALL,  under  Grand  Hotel. 
TJL  WIDBER,  cor.  Market  and  Third  Streets. 
Wr  And  other  leading  druggists. 


For  further  Information  and  pamphlets  apply  to 

JAMES  WOLFPSOHN,  Commission  Merchant, 

210  CALIFORNIA  STREET,  SAN  FKANCISCO, 

Pacific  Coast  Agent  for  Sclireiber'B  Dietetic  Wines. 


TRMS- 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


WAWu 

HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


IF  YOU  ARE  SICK  AND  NEED  A  RELIABLE  NURSE, 

One  you  can  depend  upon,  -who  will  carry  out  the  doctor's  instructions  promptly  and 
intelligently,  has  given  satisfaction  and  proved  him  or  herself  competent  in  every  case 
he  or  she  has  been  on,  and  is  well  experienced  in  private  nursing  in  addition  to  hospital 
training,  send  to  the 

3VCE33ICA.XI  OBSTETRICAL  S  U  J^GtIOAIj 

[confinement] 

"ALPHA"  (GOODBAN'S)  NURSES'  AGENCY 

MRS.   F.   E.  COODBAN,   Manager, 

Main  Office :  615.  Pine  Street,  near  Stockton.   L  D.  Telephone  No.  78 

Branches:  435  Sutter,  340  Geary,  310  Twenty-First,  1113  Market  Ste.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


EXPERIENCED  AND  RELIABLE  MALE  AND  FEMALE  NURSES  (WITH  OR  WITHOUT  DIPLOMAS), 
Dressers,  or  Masseurs  furnished  for  every  kind  of  disease,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  to  all  parts  of  the  city  or 
country. 

Over  One  Hundred  NURSES  of  all  ages,  religions,  and  nationalities  on  its  list  (the  pick  of  this  city). 

NO   FEE  CHARGED  FOR  FURNISHING  THEM. 

Leeching,  Cupping,  Catheterisung,  and  Dressing  of  any  kind  performed  (instruments  provided);  Anaesthetics  admin- 
istered; Operations  and  Autopsies  attended  ;  Kaths  (medicated  or  otherwise)  given  ;  also  Faradic  Electricity  or  Massage 
Treatment  at  private  residences  or  at  the  agency,  SUBJECT  TO  PHYSICIAN'S  INSTRUCTIONS. 

TERMS  FOR  REGULAR  NURSES.— Female  (for  female  patients)  S20  to  $25,  (for  male  patients  or  contagious 
diseases)  $25  to  830,  Der  week  ;  Male,  S5  to  §6  per  day  or  night  (of  twelve  hours),  §8  to  $10  for  boih. 

Dressers,  $2  10  S<;  per  visit.      Masseurs,  general  treatment  .s'2  to  §3  ;  local  treatment,  three  for  $5. 
■       TERMS  FOR  ASSISTANT  (SOCIETY)  N  LIRSES.-  Female,  $16  to  $20  per  week  ;  Male,  $3  to  §4  per  day  or  night, 
S5  to  $6  for  both, 

N.  B.— The  best  Nurses  of  this  Agency  have  had  considerable  experience  in  private  nursing  in  addition  to  their  early 
training  (several,  owing  to  their  long  practice,  being  well  versed  in  insane,  alcoholic,  morphine,  and  difficult  cases  of  vari- 
ous kinds),  and  all  of  them  the  recommendation  of  three  physicians  as  to  their  habits  and  proficiency  before  being  placed 
on  its  list.  Doctors  and  patrons  will  greatly  aid  the  proprietor  (  Frank  E.  Gooihian)  in  his  endeavor  to  have  none  but 
satisfactory  persons,  by  reporting  to  his  wife  (the  Manager),  or  himself  if  disengaged,  at  the  main  office,  should  any  serious 
neglect  or  fault  he  committed  by  one  of  its  members  whi'e  in  their  employ,  and  such  communications  will  be  at  once  seen 
to,  and,  if  wished,  held  slridly  confidential.  As  changes,  for  said  reasons,  in  its  stall"  are  occasionally  made  by  him,  he 
guarantees^  members  only  those  sent  from  his  Agency!  either  direct  or  through  its  branch  offices,  at  the  time  ihe  order  for 
the  Nurse  is  given. 

Bed  Rests  ami  Tables,  Rubber  Rings  and  Mattresses,  Bed  Pans,  Ni&rht 

Stools,  Patent  Chairs,  and  All  the  Latest  Mechanical 

Comforts  for  Invalids,  for  sale  C.  O.  D. 


lETTlie  ahove  Agency  is  no  society  or  combination  of  nurses.  It  was  formed  ami  is 
mniiaKed  l>y  the  Proprietor  and  his  wife  alone,  to  whom  all  communications  or  com- 
plaints should  be  addressed  at  the  Main  Office. 


a 


PLANET  JR. 


Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  '91. 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  not 
scribe  them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and  in 
esling.     Send  for  copy  at  once  and  you  will  be  fully  rep: 

Our  full  line  comprises  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Pul< 
izers,  Harrows,  Sleel  Harness,  Orchard  Plows,  and  many  1 
and  valuable  implements. 

Send  for  Horticultural  Catalogue  at  once. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  C 


THIS    CUT    IS    AN 

Exact  Representation 

—  OF  THH  — 

PORTABLE  HOUSE 

MANUFACTURED  EXCLUSIVELY  BY  US.  t 


■- 


Four  Sizes,  costing  from  $50  to  8100. 

Just  the  thing  for  a  summer  outing  on  the  coast  or  in 
mountain.  Light  and  durable.  Prices  include  crating  ; 
delivery  at  any  depot  or  wharf  in  the  city.  Call  and 
them  or  write  for  descriptive  circular. 

PACIFIC  ROIX  PAPER  CO. 

30  and  33  Firgt  Street,  San  Francis. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1SJ8. 


GERMAN 

Sweet 
Chocolate 


The  most  po 
ular    sweet 
Chocolate 
the  market.  It 
is     nutritions 
and  palatable; 
a  particular 
favorite    'with  | 
children,  aud  a 
I  most  excellent  I 
i  article  for  fam-  | 
pily  use. 

Served  as  a 
drink  or  eaten  as  Confectionery, 
it  is  a  delicious  Chocolate. 

The  genuine  is  stamped  upon  the 
wrapper,  S.  German,  Dorchester, 
Mass. 


Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


T/je  Mph'aPcA'of 

§reakfas+  foods 

!  THE  J0HN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENT.' 


June  15,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


I  remarked  that  a  change  had  come  over  her,  as  if,  in  com- 
panionship of  an  equal  plane,  she  had  found  strength  and 
courage.  Somewhat  of  animation  was  in  her  manner,  in  her 
movement,  her  expression,  her  intonation.  She  no  longer 
cast  tremulous,  furtive  looks  about  her,  and  she  looked  at  the 
terrible  canvas  full  and  directly  instead  of  turning  upon  it  a 
sidelong  regard,  as  when  she  stood  with  me  before  it.  And 
it  was  with  a  changed  voice — with  tones  that  rang  resolve  and 
protest — that  she  spoke  to  me  again. 

"  If  you  will  hear  it,"  she  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  my  story. 
And  for  the  first  time,  barring  only  what  I  told  to  the  head  of 
the  church  at  Rome."  It  struck  me  as  somewhat  strange 
that  she  should  say  "the  head  of  the  church". — and  at  that, 
not  "  my  "  nor  "  our  "  church,  but  "  the  church  at  Rome  " — 
instead  of  using  the  customary  term  "  his  holiness." 

I  told  her  how  gladly  I  would  listen,  and  she  continued  at 
once,  with  a  certain  pitiful  eagerness. 

"  You  can  not  dream,"  she  said,  "  what  your  coming  here 
has  done  for  me.  From  the  moment  Pepita  spoke  of  your 
offer,  I  have  been  like  another  woman.  I  was  afraid  to  yield 
to  the  impression,  lest,  after  all,  you  should  fail  me — you  see, 
I  had  not  seen  you  and  did  not  know  you.  But  I  had  been 
so  long  alone,  abandoned  to  my  fate  and  my  curse.  I  have 
in  Mexico  many,  look  you,  who  call  themselves  my  friends, 
and  even  some  who  are  bound  to  me  by  blood-ties.  But  not 
one  came  forward  ever  to  my  rescue.  Because  they  knew 
nothing  definite  of  my  story,  they  showed  me  just  so  much 
scant  surface  courtesy  as  was  exacted  by  convention  and  by 
the  knowledge  that,  after  all,  I  must  die  some  day,  and  dying, 
must  devise  to  some  one  my  large  possessions.  But  if  one 
had  known  the  truth,  never  again  might  I  have  looked  upon 
any.  Think  of  it  !  Can  you  figure  to  yourself  what  an  un- 
endurable thing  it  has  been  to  go  on  bearing  my  burden  alone 
for  all  these  long  years?  If  I  could  have  told  my  secret — 
what  a  relief  !  what  a  comfort  !  but  to  tell  it  would  be  to 
sever  my  last  tie  and  contact  with  humanity.  But  you  have 
come  to  help  me,  full  of  divine  compassion  for  a  suffering 
woman  !  I  bless  the  foreign  customs,  the  broad-minded, 
pure-hearted  independence  that  gives  you,  young  and  alone, 
the  courage  to  do  this  noble,  generous,  grand  deed  !  " 

How  shall  I  describe  my  abnshed  humiliation  and  shame 
as  this  poor,  suffering  soul  thuc  imputed  such  lofty  purpose  to 
an  act  that  I  knew  was  inspired  in  my  heart  by  no  motive 
worthier  than  a  morbid  interest,  a  puerile  and  unlovely  curi- 
osity ? 

"  You  have  brought  me  new  hope,  new  life,"  went  on  the 
poor,  sad  creature  ;  "  I  am  almost  frightened  at  its  power — 
it  makes  me  rebellious.  For  the  first  time  in  all  these  years 
I  have  questioned  the  justice  of  the  sentence  that  condemned 
me  to  suffer  all  the  years  of  my  life  in  silence  and  in  solitude. 
Si:ice  Pepita  came  to  me  and  told  me  of  the  offer  of  a  for- 
eigner, I  have  been  reading  all  that  I  could  find  concerning 
your  nation,  and  I  have  found — oh  !  so  much  of  encourage- 
ment. No  one  could  knc-.v  better  than  I  know  that  my  crime 
was  monstrous  ;  but  it  has  not  been  pall'aud  by  the  secluded 
life  I  have  led,  not  only  wretched  for  myself,  but  hopeless 
Inti  useless  to  others.  Oh  !  I  might  have  made  some  atone 
ment  !  My  wealth  is  great — how  much  of  misery  might  not 
I  have  relieved  with  it — how  many  struggling  beings  might 
have  helped  to  lives  of  hope,  and  use,  and  honor  !  Surely, 
surely,  there  must  be  something  amiss,  not  only  in  the  social 
code,  but  in  the  religion  of  a  country  where  such  a  sacrifice 
can  be  imposed.     Now  hear  my  story  and  judge  me  : 

"  I  was  the  youngest  child  and  only  unmarried  daughter  of 
my  parents  when,  at  the  time  I  was  between  eighteen  and 
nineteen  years  old,  the  clergy  beset  my  family  with  insistence 
that  I  should  become  a  nun.  My  brothers  and  sisters  all 
were  married,  and  it  was  -urged  that  fidelity  to  the  church 
could  be  best  shown  by  devoting  to  her  service  at  least  one 
member  of  the  family.  I  have  wondered  not  seldom  how 
much  of  zeal  was  involved  in  this  insistency  and  how  much  of 
it  hinged  upon  my  fortune,  which  would  accrue  to  the  church 
upon  my  taking  the  veil.  Of  late,  too — and  it  is  most  strange 
that  I  did  not  sooner  reflect  on  what  has  gone  far  to  extenu- 
ate my  conduct  in  my  own  eyes — of  late  I  have  thought  with 
great  suspicion  that  the  heaviest  pressure  brought  to  bear 
upon  my  parents  was  exercised  by  a  young  priest " — she  lifted 
her  gaze  to  the  fearful  picture,  and  shuddered  with  a  strong 
paroxysm  of  repulsion — "  and  his  insistence  grew  harsher  and 
more  imperative  when  it  became  known  that  I  was  betrothed 
—oh  !  Tito,  my  beloved  ! "  She  buried  her  face  in  her  hands 
and  shook  with  a  great  throe  of  anguish  ;  but  when  she  raised 
her  face  aga'  1,  her  eyes  were  hot  and  tearless. 
■  "  Oh  !  I  rebelled  against  those  tyrannical  forces  with  all  the 
passionate  strength  of  my  being  !  I  was  young  and  full  of  life, 
and  the  world  said  I  was  beautiful  ;  to  this  plea  came  the  answer 
that  I  should  devote  myself  to  God  in  gratitude  for  his  gifts. 
I  had  from  childhood  given  tireless  study  to  art,  and  I  had 
bright  dreams  of  a  famous  future  wherein  I  should  equal  or 
surpass  La  Sumaya  ;  to  this,  was  bade  remark  that  the  most 
noted  work  of  that  gifted  woman  was  the  San  Sebastian  over 
the  Altar  of  Pardon  at  the  cathedral,  and  I  was  reminded  that 
eternal  glory,  beyond  worldly  fame,  would  be  mine,  in  recom- 
pense for  the  paintings  of  saints,  martyrs,  and  apostles  which 
I  should  consecrate  to  holy  church.  I  pleaded  my  affection 
for  my  family — I  was  told  that  the  only  way  to  prove  it  lay 
in  compassing  their  salvation,  jeopardized  by  my  obstinacy. 
I  declared  my  undying  love  for  Tito  Arriola,  and  my  deter- 
mination never  to  renounce  him.  He  was  immediately  sent 
on  an  official  mission  to  Tampico,  where  yellow  fever  was 
raging,  and  where  he  died  of  the  vomito  within  a  fortnight. 
In  short — was  there  ever  a  case  where  a  Mexican  woman 
could  do  aught  but  yield  submission  ? — at  last,  I  was  forced 
to  succumb. 

"  My  novitiate  was  dreary,  but  free  enough  from  active 
distresses — it  was  only  after  I  had  taken  the  black  veil, 
and  was  irrevocably  pledged,  that  there  began  a  fright- 
ful persecution.  Do  not  think  that  I  mean  to  insult  that 
noble,  self-sacrificing  band  of  women  who  devote  themselves 
to  good  deeds — no  doubt  would  I  inspire  of  their  purity  in 
general.  But — in  Mexico,  at  that  time — the  clergy  was  very 
corrupt  and  its  power  mighty.  The  priest,  Joaquin  Gonzaga 
— be  whose  urgency  to  my  immolation  had  been  so  stringent 


— was  a  nephew  of  the  mother  superior  of  our  convent,  and 
he  came  often  thither.  Whether  to  facilitate  his  ends  or  to 
avert  scandal  from  her  own  community,  I  know  not,  but  she 
presently  had  me  transferred  to  another  house,  where  Gon- 
zaga was  confessor,  and  here  his  position  gave  him  every 
advantage.  By  day  and  by  night,  at  my  work — for  they  set 
me  to  painting  altar-pieces — in  lonely  corridors,  at  prayers,  be- 
fore the  very  altar,  his  importunities  beset  me,  his  gross  looks 
made  my  blood  boil  with  impotent  rage.  Rebuke,  reproach, 
reminder  of  the  vows  of  his  office — all  was  as  naught — neither 
did  scorn  or  disdain  do  more  than  fan  his  base  passion  to 
hotter  excess.  Meanwhile,  however,  I  had  found  a  protector 
and  companion.  This  was  an  old  lay  sister,  Anastasia,  whose 
task  it  was  to  scrape  smooth  the  red-brick  tiles  of  the  floors, 
and  such  like  of  the  lowest  and  most  onerous  tasks  that  the 
nuns  avoided.  She  was  believed  to  be  weak-minded  ;  in 
reality  she  feigned,  for  her  own  purposes,  a  mental  unsound- 
ness, and  this  trait  did  her  good  service  in  my  behalf,  since 
thereby  she  earned  toleration  for  the  irregular  movements  that 
enabled  her  to  be  with  me  in  times  of  danger.  Her  love  for 
me  was  something  not  to  be  described,  and  for  many  long 
weeks  its  vigilance  stood  between  me  and  evil. 

"  The  interior  government  of  our  house  was  more  than  arbi- 
trary, and  I  could  only  obey  when  the  superior  ordered  me 
to  remove  my  effects  to  a  cell  in  a  remote  part  of  the  great 
building,  around  an  angle  at  the  end  of  an  untenanted  cor- 
ridor. My  new  room,  which  had  an  alcove,  was  far  more 
spacious  than  the  cells  proper,  and  this,  with  the  arrangement 
of  its  light,  made  it,  as  the  superior  observed,  more  suit- 
able for  my  use  for  painting.  My  one  resource,  my  one 
refuge,  had  been  to  seclude  myself  in  my  cell  sometimes  for 
days  at  once  under  the  plea  of  absorption  in  my  work,  and 
this  privilege  had  been  conceded  to  me  in  view,  I  suppose,  of 
the  gTeat  amount  of  work  I  thus  accomplished,  for  I  painted 
with  a  feverish  rapidity  and  the  work  so  done  had  a  life  and 
strength  far  beyond  what  I  painted  under  normal  conditions. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  I  would  enjoy  greater  freedom,  greater 
security  in  this  new  cell,  because  of  its  isolation.  The  first 
night  that  I  spent  there  - —  oh,  God  !  oh,  God  !  how  can  a 
woman  undergo  such  an  ordeal  and  live  to  tell  of  it  ? — that 
night  I  awoke  at  the  grasp  of  a  hand  upon  my  throat,  and 
my  opening  eyes  looked  up  into  the  devilish  face  of  Gonzaga. 
Silenced  and  half-strangled  as  I  was,  I  fought  him  desper- 
ately, but  he  was  lusty  and  muscular,  and  I  was  but  a  weak 
and  slender  woman,  and  I  fainted  from  fright  and  exhaustion. 
When  consciousness  returned,  my  poor  old  Anastasia  was 
there,  snarling  with  despair  and  fury,  and  Gonzaga,  holding 
her  two  poor,  withered,  old  wrists  in  one  ol  his  strong  hands, 
was  taunting  her  with  having  come  too  late  to  save  me.  I  was 
frantic  with  despair  and  shame,  with  pain  and  dishonor. 
Anastasia  was  wont  to  carry  in  her  girdle  her  tool  of  office  ; 
you  know — you  have  seen  the  straight-edged,  broad,  clumsy 
knife  that  the  scrub-women  use  for  tile-scrapers  ?  I  saw  it 
gleaming  there,  and  I  snatched  it  and  plunged  it  into  the 
priest's  tody.  The  first  blow  must  have  killed  him,  for  I 
struck  ,<  "'.'■;  h??i v  ■  but  I  /vas  like  a  madw-mian,  and  I 
gashed  :;..d  stabbed  the  bcu,  umi1  Anastasia,  iu.l  •-'  i 
dragged  me  away.  Four  days  the  dead  man  lay  there  on 
my  bed  ;  in  those  four  days  the  old  pretext  served  us  well  to 
exclude  the  nuns,  who  marveled  greatly,  Anastasia  brought 
me  word,  at  the  prolonged  absence  of  the  confessor.  For 
once  my  excuse  was  a  just  one  ;  in  those  four  days  I  painted 
that  canvas,  impelled  by  I  know  not  what  morbid  motive. 
And  we  were  solely  distressed  to  know  how  to  dispose  of 
that  decaying  body,  which  already  poisoned  our  atmosphere 
and  would  presently  make  known  the  crime  to  those  about 
us." 

She  paused,  and  I  was  conscious  that  her  voice  for  some 
minutes  had  been  faltering  and  that  her  face  was  pallid  to 
ghastliness.  Her  hands  were  fluttering  feebly,  as  if  resisting 
her  efforts  at  movement. 

"  You  are  ill !  "  I  said,  or  tried  to  say,  but  I  had  the  strange, 
impotent  sensation  which  one  feels  while  vainly  endeavoring 
to  call  out  while  in  a  nightmare.  I  felt,  too,  that  a  numbness 
was  creeping  over  me  and  a  strange  corporeal  lightness.  I 
made  a  strenuous  effort,  opened  the  bag,  and  carried  the  flask 
of  cognac  to  my  hostess.  I  poured  a  generous  swallow  of 
it  between  her  tremulous  lips,  and  then,  without  ado,  tipped 
up  the  bottle  to  my  own  mouth. 

"Esinutil!"  ("It  is  useless  1 ")  I  heard  Gertrudes  Solis 
murmur.  And  my  legs  bent  beneath  me,  and  I  sank  down 
flaccidly  upon  the  sofa. 

[CONCLUDED  NEXT  WEEK.] 


An  English  girl,  whose  profession  was  that  of  raising  heavy 
weights  by  her  teeth,  recently  sued  for  money  owed  by  her 
employer,  whose  defense  was  that  she  was  incompetent  to 
perform  her  feats.  She  showed  her  shining  teeth,  and  looked 
round  at  the  shrinking  counsel  and  solicitors  ;  she  would 
probably  have  had  one  of  them  by  the  nape  of  the  neck  had 
not  his  honor  hastily  suggested  that  an  inanimate  object  would 
be  equal'"  suitable  for  the  experiment.  A  cannon  was 
brouglu,  weighing  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which  the 
young  lady  lifted  with  her  teeth  and  held  suspended  for  ever 
so  long  ;  then  she  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  thud,  to 
prove  that  it  was  no  "  property  "  cannon.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  say  that  the  jury,  treated  to  this  successful  and  gratui- 
tous performance,  gave  her  a  verdict  at  once. 


Kanti-Bey,  a  powerful  Massowah  chief,  having  been  con- 
victed of  high  treason  and  finally  sent  to  Italy,  was  obliged 
to  leave  his  harem  behind.  General  Baldissera,  governor  of 
the  colony,  according  to  the  Roman  papers,  converted  the 
harem,  consisting  of  seven  young  women,  into  seven  lottery 
prizes,  which  were  won  by  his  officers.  But  this  lottery  was 
unfortunate,  and    all    the  ladies   ran    away   from    their  new 

sultans. 

^  •  * 

A  collision  between  a  ship  and  an  omnibus  is  something 

rare  ;  but  one  is  just  reported  from  Hamburg.     The  bus  was 

crossing  a  bridge  and  the  vessel   poked  her  jib-boom  into  it, 

but  nobody  was  hurt. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Fred  May,  who  left  New  York  two  years  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  an  attempt  to  shoot  a  policeman,  is  said  to  be  one 
of  the  leaders  of  the  insurgents  in  the  Chilean  rebellion. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  is  a  witness  in  a  trial  at  Dumbarton 
concerning  a  certain  cure  for  rheumatism,  in  consequence  of 
having  given  a  testimonial  of  its  value  in  return  for  free  treat- 
ment. 

The  Duke  of  Portland  is  the  champion  subscriber  to  news- 
papers. He  takes  all  the  papers  of  England  and  a  heap  more 
from  all  over  creation.  The  preceding  duke  used  to  do  the 
same  thing,  and  filled  up  three  houses  with  them. 

After  one  of  the  recent  visits  of  President  Camot  to  the 
Jardin  d'Acclimation,  a  Dahomian  was  asked  what  he 
thought  of  the  French  chief-magistrate.  "  Oh,  he  is  a  digni- 
fied and  grave-looking  man,"  replied  the  dark-complexioned 
gentleman  ;  "  but  he  always  comes  with  the  same  woman. 
For  the  Lord's  sake,  has  he  only  one  ?  " 

It  is  reported  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  that  once,  while  preaching 
in  a  large  hall,  the  air  became  oppressive,  and,  stopping  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon,  he  said  :  "  If  those  persons,  sitting  near 
the  windows,  will  take  their  canes  and  umbrellas  and  knock 
out  sufficient  glass  to  let  in  some  fresh  air,  I  will  pay  all  the 
damages  as  soon  as  I  am  done  preaching." 

Frederic  Remington,  whose  work  as  an  artist  is  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  periodicals,  has  been  elected  an  asso- 
ciate of  the  National  Academy  of  Design.  This  is  rather  a 
notable  distinction,  since  Mr.  Remington  is  still  under  thirty 
years  of  age,  and  it  is  only  six  years  ago  that  he  was  first  in- 
troduced to  the  public  through  his  maiden  sketch  in  a  weekly 
paper.  He  is  not  a  member  in  full  standing  yet,  and  will  not 
be  until  he  sends  in  his  portrait,  for  it  is  the  queer  rule  of  the 
academy  that  a  man  must  qualify  by  bringing  with  him  a 
painting  of  himself. 

Professor  John  Stuart  Blackie,  now  eighty-one  years  of  age, 
is  a  frequent  lecturer  before  general  audiences,  but  no  longer 
fills  the  chair  of  Greek  in  Edinburgh.  When  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  that  post,  in  1852,  he  had  but  one  formidable  rival, 
the  late  Dr.  L.  Schmitz.  At  that  time  the  selections  lay  with 
the  town  council,  composed  mainly  of  shopkeepers.  Amused 
at  the  necessity  for  interviewing  these  persons  in  order  to  exhibit 
their  own  scholarship,  Blackie  and  Schmitz  made  the  rounds 
together  ;  but  the  former  did  most  of  the  talking,  and  secured 
the  nomination  easily. 

The  fame  of  John  Banvard,  the  veteran  artist,  who  died 
the  other  day  at  Watertown,  S.  D.,  did  not  rest  entirely  on 
his  panorama  of  the  Mississippi,  the  largest  picture  ever 
made,  in  which  he  managed  to  give  a  very  good  representa- 
tion of  two  thousand  miles  of  scenery  on  three  miles  of  can- 
vas. He  wrote  poetry  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  painted,  grind- 
ing out  about  seventeen  hundred  pieces  during  his  life-time. 
■ /!r.  Banva  rd  also  wrote  dramas,  two  of  which  were  acted,  and 
was  an  entertaining  lecturer.  Frntr  one  of  hi?  pictures, 
"  The  Orison,"  the  first  chromo  made  in  America  was  taken. 

Every  day  last  summer,  in  Belgrade,  a  strange  and  touch- 
ing scene  could  be  witnessed,  which  shows  how  the  Servian 
royal  house  is  divided  against  itself.  When  the  boy  king 
drove  out  with  his  father  for  a  swim  in  the  river,  Queen 
Nathalie,  accompanied  by  Mile.  Stana  Baukitchervich,  would 
generally  await  his  passing,  seated  on  some  rustic  seat  by  the 
drive.  King  Milan  sat  on  the  left  hand  of  his  son  and 
sovereign,  and  puffed  vigorously  away  at  his  cigar.  The  boy 
king  would  rise  from  his  seat  on  catching  sight  of  his 
mother,  and,  after  saluting  her  formally  with  the  military 
salute,  would  turn  and  slyly  kiss  his  hand  to  her  as  long  as 
the  carriage  remained  in  sight. 

Emperor  William  has  just  given  the  world  another  mani- 
festation of  unfilial  behavior.  A  short  time  ago  the  rector  of 
his  Parish  of  Kochem,  on  the  Rhine,  was  sentenced  to  a 
term  of  imprisonment  for  refusing  to  administer  the  sacra- 
ments to  a  dying  man  until  a  photograph  of  the  Empress 
Frederick,  the  young  monarch's  mother,  was- removed  from 
the  bedroom.  His  pretext  was  that  the  empress  was  in  a 
dress  that  was  too  decollete'  and  showed  too  much  of  the 
imperial  and  somewhat  voluminous  bust.  On  the  matter  be- 
ing brought  to  the  emperor's  notice,  he  demanded  to  see  the 
portrait  of  his  mother  which  had  given  offense  to  the  priest. 
As  soon  as  it  was  placed  before  him,  he  gave  orders  for  the 
immediate  liberation  of  the  prisoner. 

Miss  Dowie,  the  author  of  "  A  Girl  in  the  Carpathians," 
while  traveling  on  mountain  ponies,  through  difficult  bridle- 
paths, cut  down  her  luggage  and  traveled  in  a  removable 
skirt,  masculine  knickerbockers,  and  native  sandals.  She 
carried  a  revolver,  which  she  did  not  use,  and  a  cigarette-case, 
to  which  she  had  frequent  recourse  as  an  antidote  to  the  poi- 
sonous atmosphere  of  the  cottage  interiors  which  she  visited. 
She  found  shelter  wherever  night  overtook  her,  in  a  peasant's 
cottage,  on  a  fragrant  couch  of  hay,  or  bivouacked  in  an  open 
court-yard,  and  slept  soundly  until  disturbed  by  the  cattle  in 
the  morning.  The  surest  specific  to  the  hot  winds,  which 
blew  continually,  was  to  conform  to  the  custom  of  the  coun- 
try and  give  up  bathing  to  harden  the  skin. 

A  few  Sundays  ago,  at  one  of  the  weekly  dances  at  which 
Alfonso  the  Thirteenth,  Spain's  small  king,  is  the  host,  a 
pretty  girl  of  eleven  years'won  his  little  Spanish  heart,  and  he 
chose  her  repeatedly  for  a  partner.  At  the  end  of  the  dance 
the  children,  as  usual,  began  embracing  and  kissing  each 
other  good-bye.  Alfonso  made  straight  for  his  diminutive 
favorite  with  open  arms.  She  shrank  away  coquettishly  and 
refused  even  to  let  him  kiss  her  cheek.  Alfonso  looked  her 
over,  turned  his  back,  and  walked  away.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  little  girl  was  present,  but  the  king  did  not  dance 
with  her.  When  the  ball  closed,  however,  she  went  to  him 
and  turned  her  cheek  to  be  kissed.  Alfonso  took  a  step  ' 
ward,  stretched  nut  his  hand  that  she  might  kiss  it,  an  ' 
"  I  am  your  king." 
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THE  OVER-GUARDED    GIRL. 

"Van    Gryse"  on   an    Involuntary   Recluse  in    New  York    Society. 

As  there  are  the  cleverest,  the  most  piquant,  the  brightest 
people  in  America  in  Gotham,  so,  also,  there  are  the  very  dull- 
est and  the  very  quietest. 

Have  you  ever  turned  off  from  Fifth  Avenue  on  one  of  the 
side-streets — along  the  thirties  and  the  forties — on  the  right- 
hand  side  going  up  ?  Most  of  these  are  very  fine  streets.  The 
houses,  brown  stone  and  commanding  immense  rents,  are  all 
quiet,  conservative,  well-groomed  buildings — evidently  homes 
of  the  rich.  They  have  an  air  of  reserved  dignity  and  quiet 
neatness  that  is  easily  marked.  All  the  blinds  are  always 
adjusted  at  exactly  the  same  altitude,  all  the  window-panes 
are  fleckless  and  shining,  all  the  front-steps  are  clean,  and  the 
door-bells  immaculately  polished.  In  some  of  the  upper 
windows  sash-curtains  of  stamped  Indian  silk  are  drawn 
close,  and  above  them  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  long  muslin 
curtains  edged  with  fluted  frills. 

In  many  of  these  narrow  but  expensive  "mansions,"  as  the 
papers  put  it,  glittering  members  of  the  Four  Hundred  dwell 
serenely,  in  the  consciousness  of  well-earned  esteem.  Others 
are  the  homes  of  the  newly  rich,  gorgeous  inside  as  the  sweet 
dream  of  an  upholsterer,  while  others  again  shelter  people  of 
wealth,  respectability,  culture,  and  position  who  lead  lives  of 
an  uneventful  quietude  not  believable  to  an  outsider. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  complete  solitude  may 
be  found  in  a  crowd  ;  so  lives  of  the  most  absolute  isolation 
may  be  led  in  a  crowded  city — not  in  a  remote  suburb  either, 
but  in  the  very  heart  and  core  of  the  metropolis.  Take  some 
of  the  houses  on  one  of  these  same  streets  branching  from  the 
avenue.  Streams  of  vehicles  pass  along  it  daily,  rattling 
gayly  on  the  cobbles — carts,  vans  sometimes,  wagons  of  dry- 
goods  and  other  shops,  and  then,  again,  carriages  in  all  the 
splendor  of  fresh  paint  and  varnish,  well-blacked  harness,  and 
glittering  silver  crests.  These  stop  at  No.  27  and  at  No.  31, 
and  lovely  ladies  alight  and  rustle  up  the  steps,  with  slim, 
gray-gloved  hands  holding  the  silver-mounted  cases  and  books 
that  Beauty  carries  when  she  goes  making  calls. 

None  of  these  stop  at  No.  29,  however.  Carriages  rarely 
stop  at  No.  29.  The  butchers'  and  grocers'  carts  do  in  the 
morning,  and  wagons  from  shops  further  down-town,  but 
there  are  few  callers.  Once  in  a  way  a  handsome  turn-out 
draws  up  at  the  door  and  one  or  two  ladies  descend  and,  flut- 
tering up  the  flight  of  stairs,  pull  the  bell ;  then  a  nice-looking 
girl,  in  a  close  cap,  opens  the  door  to  them,  admits  them,  and 
closes  it.  Their  call  is  ten  minutes,  and  they  rustle  out  again. 
As  they  step  into  their  carriage  the  sash-curtains  in  the  upper 
story  of  No.  29  are  seen  to  be  surreptitiously  drawn  apart, 
and  a  fresh  and  smiling  face  peeps  out,  furtively  reconnoiter- 
ing  their  departure.  It  watches  till  they  are  out  of  sight,  then 
the  curtains  are  closed  reluctantly.  The  most  exciting  of 
episodes  is  over — a  call  has  been  paid,  the  second  since  last 
February. 

All  winter  long,  the  street  has  been  full  of  agitations.  No. 
27  has  given  two  dances  and  innumerable  dinners.  Once 
there  was  a  wedding  at  No.  31,  and  an  awning  was  stretched 
down  the  steps  and  across  the  sidewalk.  Carriages  rumbled 
up  till  ten  o'clock,  carrying  people  to  the  party,  and  then  at 
one  began  rumbling  away,  carrying  them  home.  Fort- 
unately it  was  quite  a  small-and -early  affair,  and  so  the  per- 
sistent watcher  at  No.  29  could  sit  at  her  window,  draw  the 
sash -curtains,  and  peer  down  at  the  merrymakers  to  her 
heart's  content.  She  could  see  the  well-dressed  women,  muf- 
fled to  their  eyes  in  the  high  collars  of  their  long  coats,  step 
gingerly  out  of  the  carriage,  with  a  tiny  foot  emerging  from  a 
froth  of  lace  frills,  spring  to  the  pavement,  and,  holding  up 
their  voluminous,  trailing  skirts,  go  skurrying  under  the  awn- 
ing out  of  sight.  When  any  one  particularly  gorgeous  ap- 
peared, she  called  : 

"Come,  mother — come  and  look  at  this  girl  with  four  dia- 
mond stars  in  her  hair." 

Then  "  mother "  appeared  from  an  inner  room,  in  a  frag- 
mentary dishabille  and  curl-papers,  and,  leaning  over  her 
daughter's  shoulder,  surveyed  the  guest  with  even  greater  in- 
terest. The  daughter,  in  her  wrapper,  sat  and  watched  till 
the  last  carriage  rolled  away.  Through  the  walls  she  could 
hear  the  sweetly  melancholy  rhythm  of  a  German  waltz. 
They  seemed  to  be  having  a  splendid  time  over  there.  But 
the  next  morning,  at  breakfast,  when  she  and  "  mother " 
talked  over  the  details  of  the  party  as  reported  in  the  morning 
paper,  "  father  "  shut  them  up  quite  severely.  "  Father,"  with 
his  napkin  stuck  into  his  collar  and  his  gray  hair  brushed  up 
nicely  in  long,  wet  locks,  discouraged  all  such  amusements  as 
"  frivolous  follies,"  and  did  not  like  to  see  his  womenkind  tak- 
ing such  an  interest  in  them. 

At  No.  29  there  are  never  any  parties.  The  last  entertain- 
ment given  was  to  the  only  daughter's  classmates  on  the  day 
after  she  graduated.  It  was  a  most  melancholy  festivity. 
The  girls  came,  starched  and  stiff  in  their  new  frocks,  and, 
silent  as  a  company  of  sphinxes,  sat  round  the  lunch-table, 
and,  in  mute  shyness,  ate  of  a  repast  ordered  carte-blanche 
from  the  finest  caterer  in  town.  The  spirits  of  the  most  viva- 
cious were  dulled  by  the  gloomy  surroundings.  The  room, 
dark  and  musty,  was  furnished  with  the  old,  red-leather  chairs 
and  family  portraits  that  had  adorned  it  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  "  papa  "  brought  "  mamma  "  home  there  a  bride.  At  the 
head  of  the  table,  the  daughter  Emily  sat  in  a  gorgeous  cos- 
tume, bought  at  one  of  the  most  expensive  modistes  and  mod- 
estly high  up  to  her  chin  and  long  down  to  her  wrists,  She 
was  the  shyest  and  most  awkward  of  the  company,  but  made 
a  valiant  effort  to  entertain  her  guests.  When  this  gloomy 
dissipation  was  over,  "  papa  "  paid  the  bills  and  "  mamma  "  had 
the  house  cleaned,  and  then  both  crossed  their  hands  and 
sighed  contentedly,  feeling  that  their  social  duties  were  over 
for  the  next  ten  years. 

There  has  been  no  entertainment  since.  That  was  six 
years  ago,  and  Emily  is  now  twenty-four.  Though  her 
fath  r  is  a  man  who  can  draw  his  check  for  three  hundred 
thousand,  Emily  has  no  friends  and  no  suitors.  She  is  an 
only  child,  a  very  handsome  girl,  sweet  in  disposition,  and  of 


an  agreeable  temperament,  if  rather  melancholy  from  her 
quiet  and  dull  life  ;  yet  no  one  comes  calling  upon  her,  no 
swell  young  man  comes  pulling  at  the  bell  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, not  even  a  fortune-hunter  is  prowling  round  this  fine 
prize,  who,  blushing  unseen  in  her  corner,  ignorant  of  the 
world,  unsuspecting,  simple-minded,  full  of  sentiment,  and 
pining  for  freedom,  would  be  such  an  easy  prey. 

For  nobody  knows  about  Emily.  She  is  the  jewel  in  the 
dust-heap.  Her  father,  a  man  of  means,  disbelieves  in 
gayeties  for  women,  and  thinks  that  they  should  only  shine 
softly  on  the  domestic  hearth.  He  has  brought  with  him 
from  his  distant  village  all  its  traditions  and  ideas,  and  has 
preserved  them  in  the  din  of  the  metropolis  for  over  thirty 
years.  He  gives  his  womenkind  a  comfortable  home  and  suffi- 
cient money  to  dress  upon,  and  violently  discourages  any  out- 
side amusements  for  them.  His  wife  shares  his  opinions,  and 
together  they  have  put  their  theories  into  practice  in  bringing 
up  their  only  daughter.  Everything  connected  with  her  went 
by  rote.  When  the  time  came  they  sent  her  to  school, 
paid  her  bills  regularly,  dressed  her  nicely,  saw  that  she 
learned  her  lessons.  When  she  graduated  they  gave  a  lunch 
to  her  friends.  And  then  they  sat  down  to  see  Emily  grow 
up  into  a  young  woman. 

The  friends,  as  time  went  on,  scattered — some  to  Europe, 
some  to  distant  parts  of  town,  most  of  them  were  married. 
Gradually  they  all  fell  away,  and  Emily  was  left  alone.  Her 
parents  had  no  "  circle,"  not  more  than  half-a-dozen  old 
couples  whom  they  dined  every  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the 
New  England  style.  Emily  made  no  "circle"  of  her  own, 
being  shy,  unused  to  society,  and  having  absolutely  no 
chance  of  meeting  strangers.  Her  father  and  mother  had  a 
vague  sort  of  notion  that  suitors  sprang  up  from  the  ground 
when  handsome  young  ladies  were  concerned,  but,  in  the 
case  of  their  Emily,  somewhat  to  their  surprise,  no  suitors 
appeared.  It  was  singular,  they  thought,  and  they  went  on 
with  the  uneventful  humdrum  of  their  existence,  and  on 
Emily's  next  birthday  presented  her  with  an  ostrich -feather 
fan,  which  she  never  could  use,  and  a  black-lace  party-dress 
which  she  never  would  wear. 

Of  the  three,  Emily's  existence  is  the  most  intolerably  dull. 
In  the  morning  she  goes  down-town  and  "shops."  This 
means,  loiters  drearlily  down  the  avenue,  drops  into  one  shop 
and  buys  a  pair  of  gloves,  drops  into  another  and  buys  a 
veil,  drops  into  Huyler's  and  takes  a  hot  chocolate,  then 
dawdles  home  again  and  sits  in  a  rocking-chair,  rocking  until 
lunch.  She  and  her  mother  take  lunch  together  and  rarely 
speak,  having  nothing  to  say.  If  Emily  were  to  tell  her 
mother  of  the  admiring  glances  cast  upon  her  during  her 
walk  by  handsome  young  men,  she  knows  it  would  elicit  a 
severe  maternal  reprimand  ;  and,  in  secret,  she  delights  in  these 
glances  as  the  one  feminine  frivolity  that  her  heart  holds  dear. 
Sometimes  she  shows  her  mother  her  purchases,  and  the  elder 
woman,  adjusting  her  glasses,  demands  the  price  of  each  and 
invariably  finds  them  shockingly  expensive. 

In  the  afternoon,  Emily  rocks  for  another  hour  and  hums 
tunes,  perhaps  reads  a  fashion-paper  or  a  cheap  novel.  At 
four,  she  "  dresses  up "  in  her  best  clothes  and  promenades 
again  on  the  avenue  for  an  hour.  All  the  world  is  out  in  its 
Sunday  clothes,  and  she  notices  the  styles  and  the  way  hair  is 
dressed  and  the  height  of  sleeves  on  the  shoulders.  She  also 
notices  that  the  men  again  glance  with  vivacious  admiration 
at  her,  and  this  does  her  heart  good,  though  she  invariably 
looks  the  other  way  and  tries  to  put  on  an  indifferent  air.  At 
half-past  five  she  comes  in,  takes  off  her  fine  feathers, 
smoothes  them  carefully  and  lays  them  away,  dons  an  old 
frock  and  a  frayed  collar,  twists  up  her  hair  again,  and  once 
more  takes  the  rocking-chair  and  rocks  till  dinner-time. 

"  Father  !!  is  here  at  this  meal,  but  there  is  little  talk.  They 
eat  silently,  "  mother"  occasionally  addressing  the  servant  in  a 
subdued,  sepulchral  tone.  Emily  thinks  about  the  people  on 
the  avenue,  and  forgets  the  family  portraits  and  the  old  red- 
leather  chairs.  The  servant  removes  the  dishes  swiftly  and 
silently,  and  the  noiseless  meal  moves  onward  to  a  noiseless 
close.  After  it,  they  go  upstairs  to  the  sitting-room — the 
parlor  is  a  gorgeous,  dim,  satin-finished  apartment,  inexpressi- 
bly dreary  in  its  gloomy  splendor — where  "  father  "  goes  to 
sleep  on  the  sofa  and  "  mother  "  knits.  Emily  reads  her  novel 
ande  ats  candy,  at  half-past  eight  plays  draughts  with  her  father 
till  nine,  at  half-past  nine  goes  to  bed. 

Two  or  three  times  in  the  winter  they  go  to  the  theatre — a 
great  occasion,  on  which  Emily  always  wears  a  new  dress, 
and  they  always  have  a  cab.  Once  in  the  summer,  for  three 
weeks,  Emily  and  mother  go  to  a  watering-place,  where  they 
make  no  acquaintances  and  feel  very  shy  and  dull.  On 
Thanksgiving  Day  there  is  always  a  dinner  given  to  the 
parents'  old  friends,  and  half-a-dozen  times  in  the  season 
there  is  an  interchange  of  stiff  calls  between  Emily  and  the 
one  or  two  school  friends  that  still  remember  her.  These  are 
the  sole  variations  of  a  life  the  dead  monotony  of  which  is 
hardly  to  be  beaten  even  in  rural  French  communities.  And 
this  is  a  life  that  will  continue  unbroken  until  Emily's  father 
dies,  and  she  will  find  herself  heiress  to  a  fortune  mounting 
up  toward  a  half-million.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  June  4,  1891. 


LATE     VERSE. 


It  was  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  the  Irish  member  of  Parliament 
and  famous  blunderer  in  speech,  who  wrpught  himself  to  the 
inflamed  utterance  :  "  I  smell  a  rat  !  I  see  him  flying  in  the 
air  !  But  I  will  nip  him  in  the  bud  !  "  In  the  early  years  of 
journalism  in  Oregon  the  editor  of  the  Jacksonville  Sen- 
tinel — familiarly  known  as  "OldT." — in  an  effort  at  fine 
writing  to  word-paint  the  beauties  of  the  lovely  Valley  of 
Rogue  River  at  sunset,  started  out  with  :  "  On  the  emi- 
nence of  an  evening,"  etc.  Last  comes  the  brilliant  burst  of 
a  Coos  County,  Or.,  editor,  with  this  extraordinary  flight  of 
metaphor  and  mixture  : 

"  The  apple  of  discord  is  now  in  our  midst,  and  if  it  is  not  speedily 
nipped  in  the  bud,  it  will  burst  forth  into  a  bloody  conflagration  which 
will  deluge  the  earth." 

^  m  m 

Lucy  Campbell,  of  Hartford,  is  said  to  be  the  wickedest 
woman  in  Connecticut.  She  has  spent  fifty  of  her  seventy- 
five  years  in  prison. 


Vergniaud  in  the  Tumbril. 
The  wheels  are  silent,  the  cords  are  slack, 
The  terrible  faces  are  surging  back. 

France,  they,  too,  love  thee  !  bid  that  keep  plain  ; 

The  wrath  and  the  carnage  1  stayed  afar 
Colleagues  of  my  white  conscience  are : 
Accept  my  slayers,  accept  me  slain  ! 

Shed  for  days,  in  its  olden  guise 
The  quiet,  delicate  snake-skin  lies 

To  cheat  a  boy  on  his  woodland  stroll : 

What  if  he  crush  it  ?    Others  see 
Beauty's  miracle  under  a  tree, 

Supple  in  mail,  and  adroit,  and  whole  ; 

The  shaper  rid  of  a  shape,  and  thence 
(Growth  of  an  outgrown  excellence}. 

Mounted  with  infinite  might  and  speed, 

Freed  like  a  soul  to  the  heaven  it  dreamed ; 
Over  life  that  was  and  death  that  seemed 
A  victory  and  a  revenge  indeed  ! 

As  the  serpent  moves  to  the  open  spring 
The  while  a  mock,  a  delusive  thing, 
Sole  in  sight  of  the  crowd  may  be, 

So  ye,  my  martyrs,  arise,  advance  ! 
For  what  is  left  at  the  feet  of  France 
It  is  our  failure,  it  is  not  we. 

Not  to  ourselves  our  strength  we  brought  : 
Inexpiable  the  Hand  that  wrought 
In  us  the  ruin  of  no  redress, 

The  storm,  the  effort,  the  pang,  the  fire, 
The  premonition,  the  vast  desire  ; 
In  us  the  passion  of  righteousness ! 

Scarce  by  the  pitiful,  thwarted  plan, 
The  haste,  or  the  studious  fears  of  man. 
Drawing  a  discord  from  best  delight, 

The  measure  is  meted  of  God  most  wise  ; 
Nor  the  future,  with  her  adjusted  eyes, 
Shall  speak  us  false  in  our  dying  fight. 

But  e'en  to  me  now  some  use  is  clear 

In  the  builded  truth  down-beaten  here 

For  any  along  the  way  to  spurn, 

Since  ever  our  broken  task  may  stand 
Disaster's  college  in  one  saved  land, 

Whence  many  a  stripling  state  shall  learn. 

Out  of  the  human  shoots  the  divine  : 
Be  the  Republic  our  only  sign, 

For  whose  life's  glory  our  lives  have  been 

Embassadors  on  a  noble  way, 
Tempest-driven,  and  sent  astray 

The  first  and  the  final  good  between. 

Close  to  the  vision  undestroyed, 
The  hope  not  compassed  and  yet  not  void, 
We  perish  so  ;  but  the  world  shall  mark 

On  the  hill-top  of  our  work  we  died 
With  joy  of  the  groom  before  the  bride, 
With  a  dawn-cry  thro'  the  battle's  dark. 

O  !  last  save  me  on  the  scaffold's  round ! 

Take  heart  that  after  a  thirst  profound 

The  cup  of  delicious  death  is  near. 

And  whoso  hold  it,  or  whence  it  flow, 
O  drink  it  to  France,  to  France  !  and  know 
For  the  gift  thou  givest,  thou  hast  her  tear. 

True  seed  thou  wert  of  the  sunnier  hour, 
Honorable,  and  burst  to  flower 
Late  in  a  hell-pit  poison-walled : 

Farewell,  mortality  lopped  and  pale, 
Thou  body  that  wast  my  friend  !  and  Hail, 
Dear  spirit  already  !  .  .  .  My  name  is  called. 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney  in  June  Scribner's. 


The  Cry  of  Russia. 
(Let  Lhe  sorrowful  sighing  of  the  prisoners  come  before  Thee.) 
Where  all  the  Russias  sweep  northward  and  eastward, 
League  on  and  league  on,  the  black  land,  the  white, 
We  in  our  misery,  sorrowful  prisoners, 

Send  up  our  voice  through  the  deep  winter  night. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God? 

From  the  foul  mine,  from  the  gray,  squalid  prison, 
Where  the  chained  wand'rers  toil  onward  to  die. 

Over  the  whip-crack  and  over  the  death-shot, 
Rises  to  heaven  our  desolate  cry. 

Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

We  that  were  men,  once  the  stately,  the  stalwart, 

Chiefs  blood  and  king's  blood  aflame  in  our  breast, 

Broken  now,  shattered  now,  sinking  and  dying, 
Still,  while  the  life  holds,  our  cry  shall  not  rest. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

We  that  were  women,  once  delicate,  beautiful, 

Nursed  amid  roses,  on  lily  leaves  laid. 
Naked  now,  bleeding  now,  scourged  and  tormented, 

Cry  with  a  strong  voice,  and  are  not  afraid. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

Still  for  a  moment,  ye  saintly  ones  glorified — 

Still  your  clear  voices  that  sing  round  the  throne  ! 

Once,  only  once,  on  the  silence  of  blessedness 
Let  our  keen  anguish  fall,  sobbing  alone. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

Nay,  but  the  earth  hears.     From  southward,  from  westward. 
Where  men  breathe  freedom,  nor  faint  with  the  bliss, 

Over  the  freemen's  sea,  sweeping  resisllessly, 
Comes  a  deep  murmur  our  ears  can  not  miss. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

Murmur  of  pity,  of  anger,  of  sorrow, 

Murmur  of  comfort,  of  brotherly  cheer  ; 
Saying  they  weep  for  us,  they,  the  glad-hearted, 

Saying  they  work  for  us,  free,  without  fear. 
Dost  thou  hear,  Lord  God  ? 

Courage.  O  brothers  !  O  sisters  of  steadfastness, 

Look  up  once  more  through  the  anguish,  the  pain  ! 
Where  love  is  there  is  God,  mighty,  all-merciful. 
Now  are  our  tears  and  our  blood  not  in  vain. 
Thou  dost  hear,  Lord  God  ! 

— Laura  E.  Richards  in  June  Century. 


June  15,  1891. 


THE        ARGON  A  UT. 


IMPECUNIOUS    NOBILITY. 


'Cockaigne"  tells  of  Poverty-Stricken  Lords  and  Earls. 


A  curious  and  at  the  same  time  instructive  spectacle  of  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  English  aristocracy  was  presented  one  day 
this  week  in  the  Bournemouth  county  court.  The  Hon.  John 
Bruce  Ogilvy,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Airlie  and  uncle  of  the 
present  peer  of  that  name,  was  up  before  the  court  on  two  judg- 
ment-summonses for  debt,  in  the  respective  sums  of  fifty-seven 
pounds  and  five  pounds  sterling.  The  Hon.  John  is  a  man 
of  about  fifty-five  years  of  age,  and,  under  examination,  he 
made  the  astounding  statement  that  he  was  absolutely  with- 
out means  of  any  sort.  His  nephew,  the  present  earl,  he 
said,  had  given  him  a  voluntary  weekly  allowance  of  four 
pounds  for  board  and  lodging,  and  this  had  lately  been  re- 
duced to  three  pounds.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
was  a  reckless  spendthrift  of  the  but  too  prevalent  aristocratic 
pattern,  that  he  was  addicted  to  drink,  or  was  guilty  of  any 
crime  or  misdemeanor  against  the  canons  of  society.  He 
was  simply  penniless  and  his  sole  fault  was  poverty.  There 
are  many  "reduced"  families  in  the  English  peerage.  That 
of  the  Marquisate  of  Donegal  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  ex- 
amples of  the  financial  decay  of  coronets.  Lord  Donegal 
lives  in  a  third-rate  street  in  the  city  of  Winchester.  The 
Earl  of  Belfast  was  summoned  the  other  day  before  the  Win- 
chester county  court  for  debt — like  the  Hon.  John  Ogilvy — 
and  then  confessed  that  he  had  been  following  the  business  of 
a  horse-trainer.  There  are  loads  of  others,  and  I  must  look 
them  up  and  make  a  list  of  them  some  day.  It  would  fur- 
nish interesting  reading  for  title-struck  Americans  who  are  in 
search  of  lordly  husbands  for  their  daughters. 

But  the  case  of  Ogilvy  would  seem  to  be  a  peculiarly  hard 
one.  His  nephew,  the  present  Earl  of  Airlie,  the  gentleman 
who  so  generously  allows  his  impecunious  uncle  the  beggarly 
pittance  of  fifteen  dollars  a  week,  is  a  rich  man.  He  is  a  cap- 
tain in  that  swell  cavalry  regiment,  the  Tenth  Hussars,  whose 
colonel  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Prince  of  Wales  him- 
self. The  captain  is  the  possessor  of  several  country -places 
as  well  as  a  house  in  London.  He  has  seen  some  active  ser- 
vice in  Egypt,  however,  and  is  not  a  garrison-town  soldier 
only.  Nor  is  he  otherwise  than  an  active,  go-ahead  man — on 
the  Scotch  plan.  He  has  lately  accepted  the  adjutancy  of  the 
Hampshire  Yeomanry — a  militia  cavalry  organization  which 
indulges  in  an  annual  training,  its  members  incased  in  bril- 
liant uniforms  and  mounted  on  fiery  cart-horses.  Zeal  in  his 
profession  is  supposed  to  have  been  his  lordship's  incentive 
for  accepting  such  an  infra  dig.  position.  While  the  poor 
uncle  is,  perhaps,  in  want  of  the  little  comforts  to  which 
he  is  accustomed  by  birth,  the  nephew  is  swelling  about 
in  fine  style,  driving  his  four-horse  coach  along  the  Hamp- 
shire roads,  and  astonishing  the  natives  by  the  flourishes  on 
the  drag-horn  which  his  two  grooms  indulge  themselves  with 
at  every  turning.  Lord  Airlie,  by-the-by,  is  married  to  a 
very  beautiful  and  charming  wife.  She  is  a  daughter  of  the 
Irish  Earl  of  Arran,  a  peer  who,  at  one  time,  it  was  said,  was 
going  to  marry  Mrs.  Hicks-Lord — but  he  did  not. 

A  friend  of  mine  from  California,  at  present  in  England, 
with  whom  I  happened  to  be  when  I  read  the  account  of  the 
Bournemouth  county  court  affair  in  an  evening  paper,  and  to 
whom  I  read  it  aloud,  exclaimed  :  "  By  Jove  !  I  know  that 
fellow  !  "  As  what  he  further  told  me  may  be  of  interest  to 
other  San  Franciscans,  whose  memories  can  go  back  far 
enough  to  recall  the  circumstances,  I  venture  to  repeat  it. 

"  Why,  yes,"  he  went  on  ;  "  the  Hon.  John  Bruce  Ogilvy. 
There  were  two  of  them,  I  remember,  stopping  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel,  away  back  in  '75 — that's,  let  me  see,  sixteen 
years  ago." 

"  Does  your  head  ache,  after  that  ? "  I  asked  him. 

"  No,  it  doesn't.  Why,  yes.  I  recollect  them  both  per- 
fectly. They  were  twins,  and  so  exactly  alike  that  you 
couldn't  tell  one  from  the  other.  One  was  called  Donald  and 
the  other  John — that's  this  fellow  you've  been  reading  about. 
They  were  the  laughing-stock  of  the  hotel ;  they  not  only 
looked  alike  but  dressed  alike,  and  were  a  constant  worry  to  old 
McShane  and  Tisdale  to  identify  them.  They  had  one  bed- 
room between  them.  I  used  to  board  at  the  Occidental  my- 
self in  those  days.  Well,  one  of  them — Donald,  we'll  say — 
would  come  up  to  the  counter  in  the  office  and  ask  Tisdale 
for  his  room-key,  and  get  it.  In  about  five  minutes  John 
would  come  loafing  in  and  go  for  the  key.  *  Why,  I  gave  it 
to  you,  my  lord,'  said  Tisdale,  who  knew  how  to  talk  to 
high-toned  Englishmen.  (  N-no-oo,  didn't,'  replied  the  twin, 
with  the  drawl  and  stammer  which  both  had  just  alike,  for  it 
was  said  they  were  born  tongue-tied;  *  n-no-oo,  didn't.' 
1  Yes,  my  lord,'  said  Tisdale,  and  then  old  McShane,  who 
was  always  browsing  round  somewhere  near  the  counter, 
with  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head,  would  come  up,  and 
there  would  pretty  nearly  be  a  row,  when  Donald  would  step 
out  of  the  elevator  with  the  key  in  his  hand.  It  was  better 
than  the  duel  scene  in  the  *  Corsican  Brothers.1  Then  you 
should  have  seen  them  come  in  to  dinner.  The  whole  room 
sat  open-mouthed  looking  at  them.  Old  man  Lawrence,  the 
attorney,  used  to  fidget  and  take  off  his  specs  and  rub  them 
and  look  again.  But  the  best  fun  was  to  see  them  come  in  to 
a  theatre.  I  was  in  the  dress-circle  of  the  old  California  one 
night — Lawrence  Barrett  was  playing  in  (  Rosedale,'  I  re- 
member, and  was  going  through  the  scene  with  Rosa  Leigh 
where  she  puts  the  bandage  on  his  hand — you  know  the 
bit?" 

"  Never  even  heard  of  the  play,"  I  told  him. 

"Why,  pshaw!  Honest?  Well,  you've  missed  one  of 
the  prettiest  plays  ever  acted,"  he  said  ;  "  Lester  Wallack 
wrote  it  for  himself.  But  he  couldn't  touch  Barrett  as  Elliot 
Gray.  It  was  worth  the  price  of  admission  alone  to  hear 
Barrett  sing  '  The  Foaming  Glass  of  Ale,'  and  *  Lord  Bate- 
man,'  and  *  Luddy-Fuddy.' " 

"  It  was  an  opera,  then  ?  "  I  hazarded. 

"  No,  it  wasn't.     Opera  ?     Why,  pshaw  !     Well,  sir,  just 

as  Barrett  said  :  (  Hadn't  you  better  take  it  off  again  ? '  down 

from  the  back  of  the  dress-circle,  along  the  passage  to  the 

orchestra- seats,  came  one  of  the  Ogilvy  twins.     He  wasn't 


much  to  look  at,  but  the  noise  of  his  footsteps,  as  he  came 
plunk-plunk-plunk  down  the  steps,  made  everybody  look 
round  to  see  who  it  was,  and  they  waited,  watching  him  till 
they  saw  him  stop  at  the  row  where  his  seat  was,  when  plunk- 
plunk-plunk-plunk  came  the  footsteps  again,  and  if  there 
wasn't  the  same  chap  back  again  coming  down  the  steps. 
Of  course  it  was  the  other  twin,  but  nobody  knew  that,  and, 
I  tell  you,  you  ought  to  have  seen  the  people  stare  !  It  was 
not  a  bit  of  use  for  Barrett  to  shout  out  '  Wow  ! '  when  the 
pin  stuck  him,  for  nobody  paid  any  attention,  so  busy  and 
engrossed  were  they  gazing  at  the  Ogilvy  twins.  And,  dear 
me  !  So  that  is  one  of  them,  up  before  a  court,  and  in  want  ? 
I  would  like  to  send  the  poor  chap  a  trifle,  out  of  regard  for 
old  times,  if  I  knew  his  address.  Well,  who  would  have 
thought  it  ?  What  a  commentary  on  the  true  inwardness  of 
'  family '  as  exhibited  by  the  English  nobility  !  " 

I  could  not  help  admitting  the  truth  of  his  closing  observa- 
tion. One  of  the  delightfully  paraded  sentiments  and,  at  the 
same  time,  closely  hugged  delusions  of  the  English  aristocracy 
is  that  all  the  members  of  a  family  are  equal  in  blood.  Let 
the  collateral  branches  ramify  until  their  ends  seem  lost  in 
the  clouds  of  intermarriage,  and  yet,  so  long  as  the  name  is 
kept,  a  Grosvenor  is  always  a  Grosvenor,  a  Beauclerc  always 
a  Beauclerc,  or  whatever  the  family  name  may  be.  Ask  in 
high  society  who  any  stranger  to  you  is,  and  you  will  be 
told:  "Oh,  he  (or  she)  is  a  Bentinck"  (or  a  Pelham, 
or  Stanley,  or  whatever  the  name  of  the  family  is).  Of 
course  you  want  to  know  and  would  like  to  know 
more  than  that,  but  you  had  better  not  ask  it.  Well, 
then,  here  is  an  Ogilvy.  He  is  really  not  a  collateral 
branch,  but  the  first  generation  from  the  head  of  the  house. 
His  father  was  the  earl,  and  if  he  had  only  been  the  eldest 
son,  he  would  have  been  the  earl,  too.  The  present  rich  earl 
is  the  son  of  the  pauper's  brother.  His  blood  is  not  a  whit 
better.  It  is  precisely  the  same.  Yet  one  is  starving  and  the 
other  living  on  the  fat  of  the  land  in  luxury  and  grandeur. 
One  could  understand  this  sort  of  thing  among  the  middle 
and  lower  classes  (I  speak  from  the  aristocrat's  standpoint). 
They  are  people  who  do  not  go  in  for,  or  care  a  fig  for,  fam- 
ily. Every  man  for  himself.  But  I  do  not  think  you  would 
find  even  a  coal-heaver  let  a  relative  suffer  as  this  earl  lets  his 
uncle.  It  is  difficult  to  make  the  cases  parallel,  for  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  each  differ  so  widely.  And  then  one  does  not 
know  all  the  circumstances.  Still  it  seems  incredible,  if  there 
really  is  anything  in  blood,  that  the  head  of  a  great  and  noble 
house  should  allow  a  relative — so  near  a  relative,  too — to  want 
for  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  course,  fifteen  dollars  a  week 
will  be  thought  by  some  people  to  be  ample  for  any  man's 
needs.  But  (as  the  law  of  infancy  lays  down)  what  are 
necessaries  for  one  person  would  not  be  for  another.  And 
that  is  just  where  it  is  with  this  poor  chap  Ogilvy.  He  was 
brought  up  in  luxury.  No  doubt  he  went  to  Eton  or  Harrow, 
and  afterwards  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Consequently  he 
was  given  the  ways  and  tastes  of  a  gentleman,  and  is,  there- 
fore, unable  to  earn  his  cwn  living.  What  can  he  do? 
Break  stones  in  the  road,  that  threatened  last  resort  of  the 
shiftless  English  gentleman  ?  He  has  never  been  taught  to 
work.  Much  better,  I  say,  to  let  the  younger  sons  go  to  the 
national  free  schools  and  learn  without  cost  all  they  need  to 
know  and  save  their  money,  expended  on  years  at  great  public 
schools  and  universities,  to  give  them  when  they  grow  up. 
Better  do  that  than  give  them  utterly  useless  habits  and  then 
cast  them  loose  to  starve.  I  hope  that  some  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance may  come  to  light  in  the  present  case,  but  nothing, 
it  seems  to  me,  can  excuse  a  vaunted  nobleman  for  allowing 
an  uncle  to  live  in  want.  The  very  credit  of  the  name  and 
the  tender  care  of  family  honor  should  be  enough  to  prevent 
such  a  thing.  Cockaigne. 

London,  May  23,  1891. 


Professor  Lombroso,  a  student  of  criminals,  says  that  out 
of  forty-one  anarchists  whom  he  studied  in  the  Paris  police 
office,  thirty-one  per  cent,  showed  the  criminal  type  of  feat- 
ures. Of  forty-three  Chicago  anarchists  the  percentage  of 
wicked  faces  was  forty,  and  that  is  about  the  percentage  ob- 
tained from  the  professor's  researches  among  the  political 
criminals  of  Turin.  Regicides  or  murderers  of  presidents, 
such  as  Fieschi,  Guiteau,  Nobiling,  and  historic  evil-doers  like 
Marat,  had  nearly  all  the  criminal  cast  of  features.  Nobiling, 
Guiteau,  and  Booth,  in  the  specialist's  opinion;  had  hereditary 
tendencies  to  crime.  Certain  socialists,  like  Karl  Marx  and 
Lassalle,  are  exempted  from  the  doctor's  classification,  as  their 
features  are  noble,  but  then  such  men  do  not  favor  anarchy. 


The  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  has  been  made  the 
recipient  of  a  princely  gift  from  the  Czar  of  Russia.  A  letter 
has  just  been  received  by  the  authorities  at  the  university,  in- 
forming them  that'at  the  Czar's  command  a  large  collection 
of  minerals,  selected  from  among  the  most  rare  and  valuable 
in  the  National  Museum  in  St.  Petersburg,  has  been  dis- 
patched to  them  and  will  reach  here  in  a  few  days.  The 
collection  comprises  many  rare  specimens  of  Russian  and 
Siberian  ores  and  metals  and  fine  examples  of  the  precious 
stones  of  those  countries,  and  is  one  which  could  not  be 
duplicated  by  private  collectors.  Its  value  is  estimated  at 
between  thirty-five  thousand  and  forty-five  thousand  dollars. 


In  the  town  of  Rallies,  Pomerania,  a  great  potato  country, 
the  entire  population,  of  between  three  and  four  thousand, 
shut  up  their  houses,  leave  the  keys  with  the  mayor,  and  scat- 
ter all  over  Pomerania  to  the  potato  harvest,  leaving  the 
mayor  and  bell-ringer  alone  in  charge  of  the  town. 


Dr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  believes  that  body  and  mind 
are  both  affected  by  the  character  of  food  consumed.  "  An 
exclusively  pork  diet  gives  a  bristly  character  to  the  beard 
and  hair,"  and  too  much  food  from  the  sea  gives  the  shine 
and  motions  of  a  fish. 

The  fire  waste  of  the  year  will  foot  up  one  hundred  and 
thirty  million  dollars. 


THE    HABIT    OF    PROSTRATION. 


Wives  should  Love  and  Honor,  but  no  Longer  Neeo.  Obey. 

Noticing  the  other  day,  at  a  small  gathering  of  people 
(writes  Colonel  Higginson  in  the  Ba:ar),  that  a  young  author 
of  my  acquaintance  seemed  to  be  receiving  more  than  his  ac- 
customed share  of  smiles  from  the  fair,  I  inquired  the  reason. 
"  Do  you  not  know  ? "  was  the  reply  ;  "  he  has  lately  written 
an  article  abusing  us  bitterly.  That  is  the  sure  path  to  our 
hearts."  It  reminded  me  of  the  remark  made  somewhere  by 
Mill  that  women  have  been  so  long  used  to  subjection  they 
have  convinced  themselves  that  they  enjoy  it ;  or  of  those 
Russian  peasant  women  who  grow  jealous  of  their  husbands, 
as  wanting  in  conjugal  fidelity,  if  they  do  not  beat  their  wives 
as  regularly  as  they  once  did.  Colonel  Valentine  Baker, 
when  dismissed  by  Queen  Victoria  from  the  British  army  for 
an  infamous  assault  on  an  unprotected  girl,  became  at  once  a 
hero  among  men  and  women  in  England — patricians  and 
plebeians.  I  can  personally  testify  that  admiring  crowds 
gathered  to  greet  a  handsome  American  (Confederate)  officer 
of  the  same  name  and  rank,  who  was  mistaken  for  the  origi- 
nal miscreant :  and  we  must  wait  to  see  whether  Captain 
Vemey  and  Mr.  Hurlbert,  the  men  most  recently  charged 
with  offenses  in  a  similar  direction,  will  not  have  a  similar  ex- 
perience. Such  things  indicate,  no  doubt,  the  truth  of  what 
Hawthorne  said,  that  the  England  of  to-day  is  still  the  brutal 
old  England  of  Smollett  and  Fielding  ;  but  they  also  show 
that  the  traditional  subjection  of  women,  "  the  shadow  of  the 
harem,"  still  remains  strong  and  unshaken,  and  finds  many 
women,  high  and  low,  who  can  pardon  its  manifestations  even 
in  excess. 

When  a  woman,  who  had  undergone  untold  sorrows  and 
ignominies  in  her  own  home,  once  appealed  for  advice  to  a 
woman  far  more  experienced  and  gifted  than  herself,  the 
only  counsel  she  got  was  :  "  Lie  down  on  the  floor,  and  let 
your  husband  trample  on  you  if  he  will."  Many  women,  as 
well  as  some  men,  still  hold  to  the  Oriental  theory  of  pros- 
tration, as  is  seen  by  the  protests  made  in  England  against 
the  recent  judicial  decision  which  denies  the  right  of  a 
husband  to  imprison  his  wife  forcibly  within  the  limits  of 
his  own  house.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  it  is  probable 
that  this  might  still  be  done  legally.  Indeed,  on  the  Portu- 
guese island  of  Fayal,  I  was  shown  a  house  at  whose  upper 
window  might  sometimes  be  seen  the  face  of  a  woman  thus 
immured  in  a  living  grave  by  a  jealous  husband  ;  for  ten 
years,  it  was  said,  she  had  not  descended  the  stairs.  Readers 
of  "  Jane  Eyre  "  will  recall  a  similar  situation.  And  so  of 
other  exercise  of  physical  power  that  quaint  old  black-letter 
work  of  A.  D.  1632,  "The  Lawes  Resolutions  of  Women's 
Rights,  or  The  Lawes  Provision  for  Women,"  has  an  express 
chapter  (B.  iii.,  s.  7)  entitled  "  The  Baron  "  (i.  e.,  husband; 
"may  beate  his  wife."  In  opening  this  chapter,  he  says: 
"  Justice  Brooke  "  (12  H.  8.,  fo.  4)  "  affirmeth  plainly  that  if  a 
man  beat  an  outlaw,  a  traitor,  a  I*agan,  his  villein,  or  his 
wife,  it  is  dispunishable,  because  by  Law  Common  these  per- 
sons can  have  no  action  :  God  send  Gentlewomen  better 
sport,  or  better  companie."  Afterward  he  points  out  that 
there  is  a  writ  by  which  the  husband  can  be  prohibited  from 
doing  this  "  otherwise  than  appertaines  to  the  office  of  a  Hus- 
band for  lawful  and  reasonable  correction  "  ;  and  he  quaintly 
adds  :  "  How  farre  that  extendeth  I  can  not  tell " — how  thor- 
oughly or  extensively,  that  is,  she  may  be  beaten.  Petruchio, 
in  the  "  Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  it  will  be  remembered,  as- 
sumes unhesitatingly  the  same  scarcely  limited  privilege. 

We  must  always  remember  that  every  Englishman  who 
helped  to  found  the  early  American  colonies,  whether  in  Vir- 
ginia or  Massachusetts,  had  been  bred  under  traditions  like 
these.  Every  wife  and  every  daughter  of  an  Englishman  had 
been  bred  to  accept  them.  It  takes  more  than  three  cent- 
uries to  get  out  of  the  very  blood  an  impression  so  deeply 
made.  That  it  is  already  very  much  modified  is  plain.  The 
old  English  "  common  law  "  is  more  or  less  relaxed  through- 
out this  country,  and  is  being  abandoned  more  and  more. 
Whole  denominations  of  Christians  have  dropped  the  word 
"  obey  "  from  the  marriage  service.  The  great  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  never  had  it  inserted,  and  even  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  it  is  occasionally  omitted — I  have  personally  known 
several  instances — or,  when  retained,  it  is  constantly  explained 
by  the  parties  concerned,  or  even  by  clergymen,  as  a  thing  to 
be  taken  with  a  mental  reservation.  Two  things  have  con- 
tributed to  this — the  constant  increase  in  the  number  of 
women  who  earn  incomes  of  their  own  and  the  vast  progress 
of  the  higher  education.  Either  of  these  experiences  very 
soon  expands  the  wings  of  a  strong  feminine  nature,  and  a 
return  to  the  chrysalis  is  thenceforth  impossible.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  to  give  woman  equal  education  and  equal  prop- 
erty rights  and  yet  keep  her  in  the  prostrate  attitude  she  oc- 
cupied when  her  earnings  belonged  to  her  husband,  and  when 
the  law  dented  her  "  benefit  of  clergy  "  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  not  supposable  she  could  read  or  write. 

The  spirit  of  any  age  is  always  too  strong  for  technicali- 
ties. Texts  will  be  wrested  ;  laws  will  be  overruled  ;  the  new 
wine  will  burst  the  old  bottles.  It  is  useless  to  borrow  trouble 
about  it  in  this  case  ;  there  are  no  marriages  happier,  no 
homes  more  ideal,  than  we  see  all  around  us  in  those  parts 
of  the  United  States  where  the  husbands  and  wives  are  prac- 
tically most  nearly  equal  under  the  law.  "  Why  should  I 
be  expected  to  obey  my  husband?"  said  to  me,  the  other 
day,  a  lovely  young  girl  of  my  acquaintance  ;  "  I  am  sure 
I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have  him  obey  me."  Yet  she  is 
about  to  take  her  marriage  vows,  with  due  solemnity,  before 
the  most  dignified  of  bishops.  This  changed  attitude,  this 
assumption  of  a  matter-of-course  equality,  shows  that  the 
old  habit  of  prostration  is  gone  or  going.  The  woman  who 
enjoys  being  bullied  and  trampled  upon  is  dying  out  from 
the  world  ;  she  will  soon  survive  in  a  few  novels  only  ;  and 
not  merely  woman,  but  man  will  be  the  gainer.  His  happi- 
ness will  be  increased  not  merely  in  quantity,  but  in  ■ 
and  he  will  be  freed  from  that  compensation  of 
causes  every  oppressed  being  to  secure  by  whecn 
is  denied  as  justice. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
David  Starr  Jordan,  the  newly  appointed  president 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  will  have  an 
article  in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July,  on 
"  The  Colors  of  Letters,"  giving  his  own  experience 
with  these  peculiar  psychological  phenomena. 

Rudyard  Kipling  is  said  to  be  ambitious  to  shine 
as  a  play-writer. 

It  is  stated — on  what  authority  we  know  not — that 
Bret  Harte's  income  from  his  books  published  in 
England  last  year  was  fifteen  thousand  dollars,  while 
from  his  American  publishers  he  received  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  dollars. 

Walt  Whitman  has  about  ready  a  new  volume, 
with  the  title  "  Good-bye,  My  Fancy  "  and  the  sub- 
title "Second  Annex  to  'Leaves  of  "Grass."'  It 
comprises  sixty-six  pages  of  prose  and  verse.  He 
tells  us  that  many  of  his  pieces  were  submitted  to 
publishers  and  magazine-editors,  "and  were  per- 
emptorily rejected  by  them."  *'  Eidolons"  was  sent 
back  by  Dr.  Holland,  of  Scribner's,  with  ' '  a  lengthy, 
very  insulting,  and  contemptuous  letter."  "  To  the 
Sunset  and  Breeze"  was  rejected  by  Harper's  as  be- 
ing an  "improvisation"  only,  and  "On  Ye  Jocund 
Twain"  was  returned  by  the  Century  as  "  personal 
merely." 

A  new  English  author,  who  has  gained  a  remark- 
able success  with  his  first  book,  soon  to  be  intro- 
duced to  the  American  public  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
in  the  Town  and  Country  Library,  is  "  Egerton 
Castle."  Captain  Castle  is  an  accomplished  swords- 
man, as  the  reader  will  learn  from  some  passages  in 
his  novel,  "Consequences." 

Mr.  Bok's  syndicate  letter  says  that  Edgar  Saltus 
received  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  cash  in 
advance  royalty  for  his  "  Mary  Magdalen,"  and  that 
the  sales  of  the  book  have  been  such  as  to  place  an 
amount  already  on  the  publisher's  books  to  the 
credit  of  the  author. 

In  the  autumn,  the  Century  Company  will  issue, 
in  book-form,  George  Kennan's  "Siberia  and  the 
Exile  System "  in  two  volumes,  with  much  matter 
not  printed  in  the  Century,  and  brought  down  to 
date,  with  illustrations,  maps,  and  full  indexes ; 
"The  Women  of  the  French  Salons,"  by  Amelia 
Gere  Mason,  a  holiday  book  printed  in  two  colors  ; 
"  The  Land  of  the  Llamas,"  being  travels  in  Thibet, 
by  W.  Woodville  Rockhill,  illustrated,  with  maps  ; 
and  Frank  R.  Stockton's  "  The  Squirrel  Inn,"  now 
appearing  in  the  Century. 

W.  C.  Prime's  "  I  Go  a-Fishing,"  first  published 
nearly  twenty  years  ago  and  now  out  of  print,  is 
about  to  be  re-issued  in  a  new  and  cheap  edition.  It 
combines  in  its  composition  all  sorts  of  episodical  in- 
cident, antique  lore,  curious  bits  of  philology,  poetry, 
and  story. 

One  publishing-house  in  New  York,  which  issued 
thirty-six  "summer  novels"  last  year,  will  publish 
eight  this  season. 

"  Sanitary  Improvement  in  New  York  during  the 
Last  Quarter  of  a  Century  "  will  be  the  subject  of 
an  article  in  the  July  Popular  Science  Monthly,  by 
General  Emmons  Clark,  secretary  of  the  New  York 
board  of  health  during  the  whole  twenty-five  years 
that  it  has  been  in  existence. 

Amelie  Rives  Chanler  is  in  Paris,  engaged  in 
literary  work.  Her  latest  story  is  entitled  "A  Curi- 
ous Case  of  Divorce."  Its  immediate  predecessor  is 
"According  to  St.  John,"  which  is  now  being 
illustrated  by  Kate  Greatorex  for  publication  in  an 
American  magazine,  commencing  in  August.  The 
publishers,  by  the  way,  "guarantee  that  it  will  con- 
tain nothing  of  the  kind  that  excited  criticism  in 
Amelie  Rives's  earlier  productions." 

Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  his  "History  of  Pickwick," 
which  was  issued  in  London  a  short  time  ago, 
prints  the  following  from  a  letter  addressed  by  Dick- 
ens to  George  Cox  in  1838  : 

"Let  me  say  candidly,  in  one  word,  that  I  have  never, 
either  in  ray  own  behalf  or  that  of  my  most  imimate  friend, 
made  a  request  of  any  kind  the  most  remotely  connected 
with  the  noticing  of  a  work  to  any  reviewer  I  know,  directly 
or  indirectly.  I  always  most  cautiously  and  carefully  ab- 
stain from  doing  so." 

"  Possible  Cases,"  consisting  of  twelve  short  nar- 
ratives, "  in  which  singular  improbability  is  accom- 
panied by  bare  possibility,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
Sidney  Luska,  Maurice  Thompson,  Franklin  Fyles, 
Edgar  Fawcett,  Kirk  Munroe,  Anna  Katharine 
Green,  Ingersoll  Lockwood,  Joaquin  Miller,  Nym 
Crinkle,  Professor  Brainard  G.  Smith,  and  Walter 
Besant,  has  been  completed  in  a  syndicate  of  news- 
papers and  will  appear  soon  in  book-form. 

A  cheap  edition  of  "Huckleberry  Finn"  is  in 
press. 

One  of  the  New  York  weeklies  recently  contained 
a  somewhat  clever  farce,  entitled  "A  Class  Day 
Sketch,"  by  Mildred  Howells,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  W. 
D.  Howells. 

Two  curious  literary  "coincidences"  have  come 
to  light  recently.  There  appeared  in  the  April  num- 
ber of  Longman's  Magazine  a  story  called  "  Sally," 
by  Mrs.  Louisa  Parr,  which  is  nothing  more  or  less 
than  an  adaptation  to  English  characters  and  scenes 
of  Miss  Mary  E,  Wilkins's  "  A  Humble  Romance"  ; 


and  in  Demoresfs  Family  Magazine  for  last  Septem- 
ber is  a  story  called  "  The  Living  Chess-men,"  by 
George  Ethelbert  Walsh,  the  main  idea  of  which  is 
identical  with  that  of  Brander  Matthews's  ingenious 
and  clever  story,  "Love  at  First  Sight,"  published 
five  years  or  so  ago  in  the  volume  entitled  ' '  A  Secret 
of  the  Sea,  and  Other  Stories." 

"  A  Comparative  View  of  the  Executive  and  Legis- 
lative Departments  of  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States,  France,  England,  and  Germany,"  by 
John  Wenzel,  to  be  issued  soon,  consists  of  outlines 
of  the  four  great  constitutional  governments,  ar- 
ranged in  parallel  columns  in  such  a  way  that  similar 
topics  are  grouped  together. 

New  Publications. 
"  A  Woman's  Thoughts  About  Woman,"  by  Miss 
Mulock,  has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers.  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"Bacon's  Essays,"  edited  by  Melville  B.Ander- 
son, have  been  published  in  a  neat  and  handy  vol- 
ume by  A.  C.  McCIurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.00. 

W.  D.  Howells's  "  April  Hopes  "  has  been  issued 
in  paper  covers,  uniformly  with  others  of  his  novels, 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  75  cents. 

A  pocket  edition  of  the  "  Poems  of  Wordsworth," 
edited  by  Matthew  Arnold,  has  been  published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  The  Faith  that  Makes  Faithful,"  by  William  C. 
Gannett  and  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  is  a  little  book  of 
eight  sermons,  published  in  paper  covers  by  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Gospel  Criticism  and  Historical  Christianity," 
by  Orello  Cone,  D.  D.,  is  a  study  of  the  gospels  and 
the  history  of  the  gospel-canon  during  the  second 
century.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  the  J.  Dewing  Company  ;  price, 

"  What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Serve  It  "  consists  of 
a  series  of  letters,  reprinted  from  an  Eastern  peri- 
odical, giving  Christine  Terhune  Herrick's  advice  to 
epicures,  cooks,  housewives,  and  the  man  at  the 
head  of  the  table.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"Almost  Persuaded,"  by  Will  N.  Harben — who 
is  not  unknown  to  readers  of  the  Argonaut's  short 
stories — is  a  novel  in  which  the  human  philanthropy 
of  Christ  is  contrasted  with  the  ecclesiasticism  of 
Christians.  Published  by  the  Minerva  Publishing 
Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  Good-Bye,"  a  novelette  by  "John  Strange  Win- 
ter," has  been  reprinted  in  Lovell's  Westminster 
Series,  and  "  The  Soul  of  the  Countess  Adrian,"  by 
Mrs.  Campbell  Praed,  in  Lovell's  International 
Series.  Published  by  the  American  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25 
and  50  cents,  respectively. 

The  second  fascicule  of  the  "  Figaro-Salon  for 
1891,"  with  text  By  Albert  Wolff,  contains  process 
plates  after  the  pictures  of  Franc  Lamy,  A.  Vollon, 
D.  R.  Knight,  M.  Roy,  W.  Gay,  G.  Rochegrosse, 
Boutigny,  U.  Checa,  P.  Vayson,  Watelin,  Weeks, 
Gerame,  Julien  Dupre\  and  Mile.  Gardner.  For  sale 
in  San  Francisco  by  Tauzy,  Levy  &  Co. ;  price,  75 
cents. 

"  Otto  the  Knight  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Octave 
Thanet,  is  a  volume  of  tales  treating  of  questions 
of  the  day.  "  Otto  the  Knight  "  has  to  do  with  the 
labor  question;  "The  Plumb  Idiot,"  with  civil- 
service  reform  ;  "  The  Day  of  the  Cyclone,"  with 
prohibition  ;  and  so  on.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  the 
South-West,  chiefly  in  Arkansas.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

Maxwell  Gray,  the  author  of  "The  Silence  of 
Dean  Maitland,"  has  written  another  excellent  novel 
in  "  In  the  Heart  of  the  Storm."  Its  characters  are 
English  village  folk,  among  whom  a  nameless 
orphan  boy  and  a  girl,  left  an  orphan  and  taken 
under  his  protection,  are  the  hero  and  heroine.  It 
is  a  novel  of  action,  but  the  characterization  and 
the  analysis  of  emotion  are  its  chief  merits.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Genius  of  Galilee,"  by  Anson  Uriel  Han- 
cock, is. a  history  of  Christ  and  his  times  that  will  be 
read  with  great  interest  by  the  lovers  of  works  upon 
the  theme  which  the  author  has  chosen.  A  portion 
of  the  book  traces  the  career  of  Jesus,  another  is  de- 
voted to  Herod's  court,  another  to  Ceesar  and  Rome, 
another  to  the  habits  of  the  Galilean  world  and  the 
ancient  history  of  the  Jews.  Published  by  Charles 
H.  Kerr  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price  :  paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  Flying  Trip  Around  the  World,"  by  Elizabeth 
Bisland,  gives  an  account  of  that  young  lady's  hur- 
ried journey  over  land  and  sea.  The  newspapers 
have  told  us  so  much  about  the  trip  that  what  is  here 
set  down  seems  like  an  elaboration  of  the  interviews 


held  with  Miss  Bisland  at  previous  times.  The  book 
is  readable,  however,  and  will  be  particularly  inter- 
esting to  adventurous  girls.  An  artotype  of  the 
writer's  pretty  face  adorns  the  first  page.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"The  Life  and  Times  of  John  Dickinson,"  by 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Stille\  presents  a  new  view  of  the 
man  who  stood  for  the  "Pennsylvania  idea"  and 
voted  against  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
It  narrates  his  early  life,  his  education  in  London, 
and  his  public  acts  in  bis  native  country,  and  inci- 
dentally shows  the  difference  in  thought  in  New 
England,  which  was  dominated  by  the  ministers  of 
religion,  and  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighboring 
States,  where  the  leaders  were  lawyers  trained  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  in  London.  Published  by  the  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by 
Joseph  A.  Hofmann  ;  price,  $3  00. 

"  Alden's  Manifold  Cyclopedia"  has  reached  its 
twenty-seventh  volume,  carrying  the  work  on  from 
"  O'Fallon"  to  "palmiped."  The  excellence  of  the 
editorial  work  is  maintained,  and  the  purpose  of 
combining  dictionary  and  encyclopedia  is  well  car- 
ried out.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  volumes  of 
"  Alden's  Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Literature,"  giv- 
ing biographical  sketches  of  the  authors  of  all  times 
and  countries,  with  extracts  from  their  works,  com- 
prise entries  from  "  Miller,  Cincinnatus  Hiner 
(Joaquin)"  to  "Nye,  Edgar  Wilson,"  and  from 
"O'Brien,  Fitzjames "  to  "Rabelais,  Francois." 
Published  and  for  sale  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 

A  more  amusing  and  lovable  character  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  in  American  fiction  than  the  Virginian 
gentleman  who  gives  his  name  to  "  Colonel  Carter 
of  Cartersville,"  He  is  in  New  York  when  Frank 
Hopkinson  Smith  introduces  him  to  our  notice,  din- 
ing two  friends  at  a  table  well  supplied  by  an  unpaid 
grocer  and  warming  them  at  a  fire  burning  on  the 
andirons  borrowed  from  the  one  and  protected  by 
the  fender  loaned  by  the  other.  They  are  to  help 
him  float  a  railroad  scheme — the  road  runs  from  no- 
where to  beyond,  so  far  as  usefulness  is  concerned, 
but  it  "  goes  through  some  of  the  oldest  estates  in 
Virginia,"  as  the  colonel  explains.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  Colonel  Carter  is  made  to  do  some 
of  the  most  preposterously  Quixotic  acts  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  some  deliciously  humorous,  some  quite 
pathetic,  but  all  thoroughly  enjoyable  to  read  about. 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  the  author  and  by  Kem- 
ble.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  price, 
$1.25. 

Journalistic  i,hit-Chat. 
Miss  Olive  Schreiner  will  shortly  contribute  to  the 
Illustrated  London  News  a   number  of  illustrated 
letters  on  life  in  South  Africa. 

William  M.  Fullerton,  formerly  literary  critic  of 
the  Boston  Advertiser,  is  now  associated  with  M. 
de  Blowitz  in  the  Paris  office  of  the  London  Times. 

The  notable  success  of  the  Strand,  published  in 
London  at  sixpence,  has  led  to  the  publication  of  an- 
other cheap  monthly,  called  the  Ludgate,  which  has 
just  been  brought  out  at  threepence. 

The  New  York  Sun  says  : 

"  Mr.  John  A.  Sleicher,  editor  of  Frank  Leslie's  Weekly 
ever  since  its  purchase  from  Mrs.  Leslie  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Arkell,  has  bought  a  quarter  interest  in  both  the  English  and 
German  editions  for  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
paper  has  never  been  more  prosperous  than  it  is  to-day." 

David  Syme,  an  Australian  author  and  journalist, 
is  said  to  have  just  become  sole  proprietor  of  the 
Melbourne  Age  by  the  purchase  of  the  third  share, 
formerly  held  by  his  nephew,  for  the  sum  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  dollars — which  indicates  that  the 
Age  is  a  pretty  good  property. 

A  new-comer  in  the  monthly  field  is  the  Photo- 
American  Review.  As  its  name  indicates,  it  is  to  be 
chiefly  devoted  to  the  photographic  art.  The  pros- 
pectus announces  that  it  is  the  official  organ  of  the 
American  Photographic  Conference  and  also  of  the 
Society  of  Amateur  Photographers  of  New  York. 

The  London  publication  of  the  Nineteenth  Cent- 
ury is  about  to  change  hands.  On  and  after  the 
first  of  September  it  will  be  issued  by  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low,  Marston  &  Co.  Arrangements  are 
also  in  progress  for  the  issue  of  a  special  edition  in 
this  country  from  type  set  here,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  new  copyright  law.  The 
American  edition  will,  of  course,  be  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  English  edition. 

The  following  account  of  the  strange  way  in  which 
American  newsisserved  up  to  English  readers  is  from 
Harold  Frederic's  cablegram  to  the  New  York  Times  : 

"Ever  since  Dalziel's  Agency  obtained  a  foothold  here, 
largely  by  its  success  in  serving  the  London  Times  with  re- 
ports of  the  Burchall  trial  in  Canada,  the  London  papers 
have  been  priming  daily  long  dispatches  from  America  giv- 
ing details  of  some  wildly  sensational  crime  or  freak  from  the 
West  or  South.  This  reached  the  climax  of  absurdity  the 
other  day  in  a  thLrd-of-a-column  dispatch  about  a  negro 
woman  cooking  her  child  as  veal  for  a  party  and  then  lead- 
ing a  cotillion  afterward,  a  story  which  the  Times  printed 
and  the  other  papers,  which  were  not  able  to  afford 
the  cable  service,  indignantly  commented  upon.  Hap- 
pening to  meet  Mr.  Dalziel.  1  referred  to  this  as  a  sort 
of  libel  on  American  news.  He  made  thi*  interesting  defense 
that  his  efforts  to  induce  the  English  papers  to  take  serious 
matter  from  America  had,  with  the  exception  of  the  Times, 
been  a  failure.  They  wanted  that  kind  of  story  and  noth- 
ing else.  For  example,  he  said  :  'We  have  what  we  call  a 
Sunday  crime  which  is  sent  each  week  in  extenso  to  Ameri- 
can papers,  they  not  caring  to  have  more  than  one  in  a 
week,  but  we  have  also  what  is  known  in  the  office  as  a  daily 
crime,  which  the  English  editors  desire  to  receive  six  times  a 
week  from  America.'" 


JTTST    PUBLISHED. 

The  second  volume  in  Appletons'  Summer  Series. 

FROM  SHADOW  TO 
SUNLIGHT. 

By  the  Marquis  of  Lorne,  author  of  "Love  and 
Peril,"  "  A  Story  of  the  Far  North-West,"  etc. 
i6mo.  Half  cloth,  with  specially  designed 
cover,  50  cents. 
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By  Egerton  Castle.  No.  74,  Town  and  Coun- 
try Library.  i2mo.  Cloth,  $1.00;  paper,  50 
ccn'.s. 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  novelist  who 
shows  both  promise  and  performance.  .  .  .  The  work  is  dis- 
tinguished by yerz-e,  by  close  and  wide  observation  of  the 
ways  and  cities  of  many  men,  by  touches  of  a  reflection 
which  is  neither  shallow  nor  charged  with  the  trappings  and 
suits  of  weightiness  ;  and  in  many  ways,  not  least  in  the 
striking  end,  it  is  decidedly  original."—  Saturday  Review. 

"Notable  for  a  very  powerful  plot  well  worked  out. 
The  author  writes  clear,  crisp,  vigorous  English.  The 
descriptions  of  London  life  and  of  German  student  doings 
and  duelings  are  piquant  and  realistic  in  the  best  sense." — 
Academy. 

For-  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  0/ price  by  the  publislicrs, 

I>.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1.  3.  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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721  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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NEW  BOOKS 

OF  THE  DAY: 

Khaled.     By  F.  Marion  Crawford $1.35 

On    Newfound    River.      By    Thomas    Nelson    Page, 

author  of  "  Marse  Chan,"  etc 1,00 

What  to  Eat  and  How  to  Serve  It   1.00 

Eric  Brtghteyes.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard 25 

Mademoiselle  Ixe.     New  edition 25 

Good-Bye.     By  "John  Strange  Winter" 25 

Consequences.     By  Egerton  Castle 50 

Mademoiselle  Giraud,  My  Wife.     Belot 1.00 
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St     DELIGHTFUL 


COMPLEXION 


EFFECTS 


be     produced      by 
age  of  Mrs.  Graham's 

7^,  i./^^^Ltf-'EUGENIE  KN.VJIELhihI 
/  '^cf***** g*~£*~~    her  ROSE  BLOOM. 

The  complexion  and  color  are  made  perfect,  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  one  grain  of 
powder  or  the  least  indication  of  artificial  color.  I 
will  stake  my  reputation  that  on  any  face  I  can  give 
the  most  delightful  complexion  and  color  with  the 
Eugenie  Enamel  and  Rose  Bloom,  and  that  no  one 
could  possibly  tell  that  the  color  or  complexion  were 
artificial.  This  is  high  art  in  cosmetics.  They  art- 
each  more  harmless  than  any  other  cosmetic  in  the 
worid,  because  they  _are  each  dissolving  in  their 
nature,  and  thus  do~not  clog  the  pores.  When 
using  these  superb  cosmetics,  you  may  wipe  the  dust 
or  perspiration  from  the  face  without  marring  their 
delicate  beauty.  They  remain  on  all  day,  or  until 
washed  off. 

Price  of  each,  $1  ;  the  two  sent  anywhere  for  $2. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham, 
103  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ROUND  THE  WORLD 
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Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  "  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON. 
Q:4\   Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Women  are  often  the  most  loyal  and  long-suffer- 
iog  friends  that  men  can  have  (says  the  New  York 
World),  even  where  sex  plays  no  part  in  the  matter 
and  where  there  is  no  thought  of  sentiment.  Their 
friendship  for  men  is  of  that  kind  which  is  quick  to 
overlook  faults  and  alert  to  find  justification  for  the 
friend's  foibles  and  shortcomings.  It  is  very  toler- 
ant friendship  and  unalterably  true.  But  women 
rarely  have  such  friendships  with  other  women. 
They  have  their  likings,  which,  for  a  time,  may  even 
take  the  form  of  extravagant  devotion,  and  which 
may  remain  as  lasting  friendship  if  the  two  be  not 
too  long  or  too  intimately  associated.  But  the 
friendship  of  two  women  which  will  bear  long  and 
intimate  association  is  very  rare.  They  grow 
critical  of  each  other,  as  men  who  are  once  friends 
never  do,  and  as  women  themselves  never  do  in  the 
case  of  men  with  whom  they  form  friendships.  They 
irritate  each  other.  In-many  instances  they  come  to 
distrust  each  other  where  there  is  no  reason  for  distrust. 
The  truth  appears  to  be  that  women  do  not  like 
women  so  well  as  they  like  men,  irrespective  of  love 
and  sentiment.  Even  in  the  casual  relations  of  life, 
women  find  men  more  agreeable  to  them  than 
women  are.  They  prefer  to  be  waited  on  by  the 
salesman  rather  than  by  the  shop-girl,  by  the  waiter 
than  by  the  waitress.  They  more  willingly  crowd 
themselves  together  in  the  street-car  to  make  a  seat 
for  a  male  passenger  than  they  will  to  render  a  like 
service  to  a  woman.  When  a  woman  is  in  trouble, 
it  is  usually  a  man  whom  she  consults.  If  she  be 
ill,  she  prefers  the  male  to  the  female  doctor,  especi- 
ally if  she  regard  her  illness  as  serious.  Men,  on 
the  other  hand,  however  fond  they  may  be  of  the  so- 
ciety of  women,  never  quite  lay  aside  the  bachelor 
side  of  their  lives.  They  seek  counsel  of  their  own 
sex  by  preference  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  and  they 
thoroughly  enjoy  masculine  associations  in  clubs,  at 
little  dinners,  upon  outing  excursions,  and  so  forth. 
Women  care  very  little  for  "hen-parties"  of  any 
kind,  and  rarely  seek  such  exclusive  association  with 
persons  of  their  own  sex.  It  is  all  very  curious  and 
very  interesting. 

It  seems  that  the  hair  on  the  heads  of  royal  ladies 
turns  gray  quite  like  that  of  ordinary  mortals.  This 
discovery  arises  from  a  discussion  over  the  grand- 
ma-ship of  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  everybody 
has  grown  accustomed  to  think  ot  as  possess- 
ing the  trick  of  perpetual  youth.  Mr.  Labouchere 
has,  however,  pointed  out  that  she  wears  a  wig,  and 
•ft  appears  that  this  is  constructed  by  an  artist  of 
fabulous  craftsmanship,  whose  identity  is  a  pro- 
found state  secret.  The  ex- Queen  Isabella  is  said 
to  have  obtained  his  address  by  frankly  throwing 
Jherself  on  the  mercy  of  the  gentle-hearted  princess, 
with  the  result  that  her  iron-gray  crown  of  once 
raven  hair  is  now  replaced  by  jaunty,  short,  chest- 
nut curls.  Moved  by  envy  of  these,  the  present 
Queen-Regent  of  Spain,  the  Austrian  Christina, 
upon  whose  youth  toil  and  trouble  have  imposed 
premature  grayness,  is  said,  also,  to  have  implored 
the  privilege  of  sharing  the  secret,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, will  shortly  dazzle   Madrid  with   child-like 

locks. 

■^ 

A  curious  picture  of  American  fashionable  life  in 
I  the  summers  of  half  a  century  ago  was  thus  drawn 
by  N.  P.  Willis  :  "  In  the  mode  of  life  at  American 
watering-places  exists  a  sufficient  reason  why  our 
country  should  have  a  code  of  etiquette  of  its  own. 
Now,  a  game  at  billiards  or  a  chance  fraternization 
over  juleps  in  the  bar-room  is,  in  fact,  the  easiest 
and  most  frequent  threshold  of  introduction  to  ladies 
at  a  watering-place.  This  point  of  manners  needs 
correction.  Let  us  sketch  an  arrangement  which 
seems  plausible.  At  Saratoga,  the  landlord  of  the 
Union  might  select  six  of  his  most  respectable  visit- 
ors and  request  them  to  form  a  committee  of  man- 
Igement.  They  would  exercise  their  discretion  as 
£  introductions.  Perhaps  one  or  two  influential 
ladies  might  be  invited  to  share  in  their  council 
duties." 

A  young  New  Yorker,  a  bachelor  under  thirty, 
recently  said  :  "There  is  an  increasing  number  of 
young  men,  witli  better  incomes  and  better  prospects 
than  their  fathers  had  at  their  time  of  life,  who  are 
not  marrying  and  who  will  not  marry.  The  clubs 
are  full  of  them.  They  keep  away  from  women, 
deliberately,  because  they  can  not  afford  to  marry. 
It  is  not  because  we  are  more  ambitious  than  our 
fathers.  It  is  not  because  we  care  less  for  women 
or  have  less  desire  for  the  family  life  ;  although  we 
do  have  less  desire  for  it  because  we  have  so  many 
substitutes  which  our  fathers  had  not.  In  Sparta  a 
man  who  was  unmarried,  when  a  few  years  of  the 
marriageable  age  had  passed,  was  regarded  with  a 
sort  of  contempt.  It  was  something  that  way  fifty 
years  ago,  or  even  less.  To-day  the  unmarried  man 
of  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  is  envied  and  his  free- 
dom is  talked  of  as  a  thing  which  married  men  have 
lost.  And  yet,  women  are  prettier,  more  attractive, 
more  sensible  to-day  than  before.  We  are  all  the 
victims  of  this  cursed  extravagance.  Our  fathers 
and  mothers  were  content  to  begin  at  the  bottom 
and  fight  their  way  up.  They  reached  a  certain 
fortune,  a  certain  position  in  society.  They  trained 
their  children  to  expect  and  to  receive  many  luxuries. 
But  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  able  to  give  each 
child  an  equal  chance  for  luxury  in  independence  of 
themselves.    The  result  is  that  we  have  to  make  it 


for  ourselves.  Now  a  young  man,  with  his  four  or  five 
thousand  dollars  a  year,  may  live  well  as  long  as  he 
is  single.  He  can  patronize  the  best  tailors,  he 
can  belong  to  a  club  or  clubs,  and  can  thus  maintain 
a  position  in  the  first  society.  And  so  it  is  with  our 
sisters  in  their  way.  Four  or  five  thousand  a  year 
might  have  been  enough  for  our  fathers  to  marry 
with,  but  it  is  not  enough  for  us.  As  long  as  we  are 
single  we  are  equal  to  the  best.  As  soon  as  we 
marry  we  become  householders,  heads  of  families. 
We  have  to  keep  up  an  establishment — servants,  en- 
tertainments, millinery  bills,  dress-makers'  budgets. 
Five  thousand  dollars  is  not  enough,  not  nearly 
enough,  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  It  keeps  a  single 
man  of  position  in  New  York.  It  won't  begin  to 
keep  a  man  and  a  woman.  Of  course,  tenement- 
house  marriages  still  prosper  as  of  yore.  The  mid- 
dle classes,  so  far  as  they  are  not  infected  by  ex- 
travagant ideas,  marry  also  to  recruit  with  their 
prosperity  the  ranks  of  the  discontented  in  the  next 
generation.  And  then,  rich  young  men  and  rich 
young  women  are  doing  well  in  the  married  state. 
But  the  young  men  who  are  overeducated  for  their 
means,  who  have  tastes  which  their  own  incomes 
barely  satisfy,  who  have  ambitions  which  require 
every  thought  and  all  their  time,  these  young  men 
are  beginning  to  quit  marrying." 


In  consequence  of  constriction  of  the  waist  and 
weakening  of  the  lower  muscles  of  respiration,  de- 
clares Dr.  J.  H.  Kellogg,  of  Michigan,  civilized 
woman  has  acquired  an  unnatural  mode  of  breath- 
ing, which  tends  strongly  in  the  direction  of  the  de- 
velopment of  disease.  The  doctor  presents  the  fol- 
lowing measurements  of  the  waist : 

Percent. 
East  India  women  of  Telugu,  whose  clothing 

constricts  the  waist 40.6 

English  laboring-women,  brick-makers,  who 

wear  tight  bands  and  heavy  skirts 41.3 

Civilized  men,  American 43.3 

French  peasant  women 45.4 

Chinese  women 45-4 

Yuma  Indian  women  of  New  Mexico 55.2 

The  Venus  de  Milo 47.6 

It  thus  appears  that  the  average  natural  woman 
has  a  larger  waist  than  the  natural  man.  Tracings 
of  the  outlines  of  women  were  shown  by  the  doctor 
at  a  recent  lecture.  The  first  was  that  of  a  healthy 
woman.  Her  characteristics  were  a  strong  anterior 
dorsal  curve,  hips  well  set  back,  chest  prominent, 
abdominal  muscles  well  drawn  up,  head  erect,  and 
body  well  balanced  upon  the  balls  of  the  feet.  In 
contrast  to  this  was  shown  the  unhealthy  woman. 
Characteristics  :  hips  forward,  spine  straight,  abdo- 
men pendulous,  chest  flat,  shoulders  drooping,  chin 
projecting,  body  balanced  upon  the  heels,  and  a 
weak  and  relaxed  condition  of  the  whole  figure.  In 
this  case  iuan>  of  the  inters:!  organs  were  several 
inches  below  their  proper  positions.  These  con- 
strictions of  the  waist  cause  unsightly  protrusions  of 
the  lower  abdomen.  The  doctor  has  made  studies 
of  the  breathing  of  several  hundred  women,  includ- 
ing civilized,  Indian,  and  Chinese  women,  of  various 
conditions.  He  finds  women  who  have  not  been 
deformed  breathe  as  do  men.  Chinese  women  and 
Indian  women  breathe  as  do  men.  A  female  dog 
breathes  just  as  a  male  dog.  A  man  in  a  corset 
breathes  as  does  a  woman.  A  female  dog  in  a  corset 
breathes  as  does  a  woman  in  a  corset.  Hence,  the 
female  type  of  respiration  is  incipient  disease. 

An  English  writer  says  that  "there  is  method  in 
the  madness  of  the  English  lord  who  imports  the 
American  product  to  wed,  not  alone  because  of  her 
money  and  beauty,  but  because  a  fair  American  can 
make  her  home  all  things  to  all  men,  and  she  brings 
into  society  something  more  durable  than  beauty, 
more  refreshing  than  a  gold-mine — tact.  That  is  the 
key  to  the  social  fairyland,  without  which  we  can 
never  hope  to  enter.  We  want  it  with  our  friends, 
with  our  enemies,  in  our  ambitions,  our  amusements, 
in  our  public  gatherings,  in  our  intimate  relations,  in 
talk  or  in  silence,  we  want  it  badly." 


Newport  is  unquestionably  the  most  remarkable 
summer  resort,  in  many  respects,  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  (says  a  writer  in  a  New  York  paper).  It  is  a 
millionaire's  village.  There  are  scores  of  million- 
aires, of  course,  in  England,  France,  and  Germany, 
but  when  they  leave  town  they  go  to  their  country 
establishments,  and  their  houses  are  set  in  immense 
parks  and  are  miles  and  miles  away  from  the 
houses  of  other  millionaires.  As  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury  remarked,  when  she  was  over  here  two 
years  ago,  it  would  simply  be  impossible  to  get  an 
Englishman,  with  so  much  wealth  at  his  command 
as  Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  or  William  Astor,  or  any 
other  of  the  Newport  millionaires,  to  place  his  house 
so  near  to  the  house  of  some  one  else  that  a  biscuit 
could  be  thrown  from  one  piazza  to  the  other.  His 
idea  of  country  life  is  to  have  a  great  house  where 
he  can  entertain  his  friends  who  come  to  him  for  a 
week,  two  weeks,  or  three  weeks  at  a  time.  He 
opens  his  house  and  his  stables  and  provides  diver- 
sion and  entertainment  for  the  people  he  gathers 
about  him.  If  the  idea  were  suggested  that  alt 
these  country-houses  should  be  brought  together  in 
a  circumscribed  area,  and  that  the  hosts  and  host- 
esses should  fire  dances  and  dinners  and  other  en- 
tertainments at  each  other  at  short  range  and  to 
see  who  could  spend  the  largest  sums  of  money 
within  the  shortest  space  of  time,  the  idea  would  be 
laughed  at.  A  number  of  rich  people  have  tiied  the 
English  country-house  idea,  and  no  one  has  as  yet 
achieved  any  brilliant  success  at   it.     Dr.   Seward 


Webb  has  a  magnificent  place  up  in  Vermont.  But 
Dr.  Webb  comes  down  to  Newport  every  August, 
all  the  same,  and  rents  a  cottage  there.  H.  McK. 
Twombly  has  a  country-place  at  Madison,  N.J., 
and  there  are  various  handsome  establishments  up 
the  Hudson,  but  nobody  hears  of  any  great  house- 
parties  at  these  places,  nor  any  elaborate  entertain- 
ing. The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  country- 
house  idea  does  not  seem  to  accord  with  the  spirit  of 
American  fashionable  life.  People  who  have  gone 
to  country-houses,  when  their  owners  had  recently 
purchased  them  and  were  enthusiastic  over  the 
country-house  idea,  speedily  found  themselves  very 
much  bored  and  anxious  to  get  away  to  Newport, 
or  Lenox,  or  to  some  centre  of  fashionable  life. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  cash  and  ten  years 
of  unwearying  industry  are  the  capital  a  young 
woman  requires  who  would  go  abroad  and,  under 
competent  teachers,  fit  herself  for  first-rank  positions 
on  the  operatic  stage  (according  to  the  Illustrated 
American).  Experts  who  have  toiled  painfully 
along  that  weary  road  are  unanimous  in  agreeing 
that  less  time  and  money  will  not  suffice.  Of  course 
great  genius  can  accomplish  surprising  results,  and 
luck  must  be  reckoned  as  a  factor  in  a  profession 
where  favoritism  has  superlative  influence.  But  to 
live  in  any  degree  of  comfort  and  make  use  of  op- 
portunities, large  sums  of  money  must  be  forth- 
coming to  supplement  whatever  advancement  talent 
and  hard  work  have  gained  for  the  student.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  the  numbers  of  gifted,  delicately 
nurtured  American  girls  who  drift  Parisward  every 
year,  inspired  with  generous  ambition  but  too  poor 
in  pocket  to  compete  for  the  few  prizes  that  art 
offers.  Only  those  well  backed  by  capital  and  with 
phenomenal  voices  to  cultivate  should  ever  venture 
on  those  perilous  foreign  seas,  infested  with  pirates 
and  with  few  beacons  burning  to  warn  the  unwary 
mariner. 

One  of  London's  society  men,  a  clever  artist,  has 
a  set  of  cups,  for  afternoon  tea,  which  a  lot  of  his 
girl  friends  recently  gave  him.  Each  one  placed 
upon  the  inside  of  the  cup,  a  photograph  of  herself 
which,  when  it  is  full  of  tea,  can  not  be  seen.  His 
studio  is  so  pretty,  his  afternoon  tea  so  delightful,  that 
his  guests  frequently  want  to  prolong  tea-sipping 
indefinitely.  In  despair,  he  complained  to  these 
girls,  whose  active  hands  soon  solved  the  problem 
by  giving  him  the  cups  referred  to.  Each  guest  was 
told  his  or  her  cup  contained  the  face  of  a  friend. 
Of  course  each  guest  was  anxious  to  know  whose 
face,  and  slowly  sipping  would  only  reveal  it  by  de- 
grees. That  day,  only  five  minutes  were  spent  in 
tea-drinking,  and,  as  the  clever  young  artist  knew 
each  man  well  and  was  the  confidant  of  evsry 
girl,  he  was  voted  to  be  the  best  fortune-teller  in  all 
of  London. 


I  was  once  (says  a  writer  in  the  Philadelphia  Call) 
"best  man"  to  a  stalwart,  middle-aged  bridegroom, 
noted  for  his  courage  and  feats  of  daring,  and  when 
the  time  came  for  us  to  go  down-stairs  to  meet  the 
bride  and  her  attendants,  he  nearly  had  a  fit,  and  he 
looked  like  a  walking  corpse  all  through  the  cere- 
mony. I  had  to  keep  saying  :  "  Brace  up,  old  boy  !  " 
and  "  Come,  come,  you've  got  to  go  down  !  "  to  get 
him  started,  and,  at  the  door,  he  was  idiotic  enough 
to  clutch  at  me  and  say  :  "  Say,  Fred,  how  would  it 
do  to  have  Mary  and  the  preacher  slip  in  here  and 
have  it  all  over  with  before  we  go  down  at  all?  I 
can't  go  through  it  before  all  that  crowd."  "  Idiot," 
I  said,  pointedly  enough  to  leave  no  doubt  as  to  my 
meaning,  "  Mary  won't  come  in  here,  and  you  will 
go  down  this  instant."  He  got  through  at  last,  with- 
out doiog  or  saying  anything  ridiculous,  in  which  re- 
spect he  was  luckier  than  another  stalwart  bride- 
groom of  my  acquaintance,  who  was  so  dazed  and 
overcome  that  he  held  out  one  of  his  own  fingers 
for  the  ring  when  the  minister  said  :  "  With  this 
ring  I  thee  wed."  Another  bridegroom  I  know  lost 
his  head  to  such  a  degree  that,  when  it  came  time 
for  him  to  say  "  I,  Horace,  take  thee,  Annie,  to  be  my 
lawful  wedded  wife,"  he  said,  in  an  unnaturally  loud 
tone  :  "  I,  Annie,  take  thee,  Horace,  to  be  my  law- 
ful wedded  wife,"  and  when  the  time  came  for  him 
to  introduce  his  bride  to  some  of  his  friends  who  had 
not  yet  seen  her,  he  did  it  by  saying,  awkwardly, 
"Ah,  er — Miss  Carter,  this  is  my  wife,  Miss  Barton," 
calling  her  by  her  maiden  name.  Few  men  say 
"  my  wife"  easily  and  naturally  the  first  time  they 
use  the  words  in  public.  A  funny  case  was  that  of 
a  badly  rattled  bridegroom  who  stared  blankly  at 
the  minister  until  asked  if  he  took  "this  woman  to 
be  his  lawful  wedded  wife,"  when  he  started  and 
said,  in  the  blandest  manner:  "Beg  pardon,  were 
you  speaking  to  me?"  A  village  preacher  said  that 
he  once  married  a  rural  couple  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  parents  in  the  presence  of  a  large  company 
of  invited  guests.  The  bridegroom  was  a  big,  bony, 
red-faced  young  fellow,  who  looked  as  though  he 
could  have  felled  an  ox  with  his  fist ;  but  he  shivered 
and  turned  pale  at  the  beginning  of  the  ceremony, 
and  at  its  close  fell  down  in  a  dead  faint,  to  the 
manifest  annoyance  of  his  bride,  who  had  been  as 
cool  as  a  cucumber. 


For  Seasickness 

USE  HORSFORD'S  acid  phosphate. 
Dr.  W.  W.  Blackman,   Brooklyn,  N.  Y.r  says  : 
"  I  am  very  much  pleased  with  it  in  seasickness. 
Several  cases  have  been  brought  to  my  attention 
where  it  afforded  prompt  and  entireBreli'-f. " 


Fine  Table 
Wines 


Prom  our  Celebr 
ted    Orleans 
Vineyard, 


M^V^  s       Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAN  FBAKOISOO, 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  011 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


Opens 

June  3d 


HOTEL  LARKSPUR 


Situated  in  Larkspur,  the  most  beautiful  spot  in 
Marin  County,  1-2%  miles  from  San  Francisco,  on 
the  N.  P.  C.  R.  R. 


SUPERB  CLIMATE. 


j  trains  drOy  during  week  days, 
a      "         "         "        Sundays. 


NO  EOCS. 


Service,  Table,  and  Appointments  not  excelled. 
Rooms  for  the  season  may  now  be  secured  by  ad- 
dressing 

Geo.  M.  Hepburn,  Manager, 

HOTEL  LARKSPUR, 

Larkspur,  via  Sausalito, 
California. 
San  Francisco  Office  : 

9  BEALE  STREET. 


KNITjTINGCO. 


120  STJTTER   STREET,  Room  23 

ONLV    HEAD-QUARTERS    FOR 

BATHING    SUITS 

Kept  on  hand  and    KNIT  TO  ORDER  at 
shortest  notice.    Lowest  prices. 


Extract  of  REEF. 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of 
orlme  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  of  receipts   ; 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups  mm  - 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chica; 
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THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


June  15,  1S91 


THE    GREEN-EYED    MONSTER 

And  the  Pale-Green  Shade. 

(The  Bride's  drawing-room— over- furnished  and  redund- 
antly ornamented  in  some  respects,  barren  and  unsup- 
plied  in  others,  according  to  the  forms  which  the  wed- 
ding-presents chanced  to  take.  Sophie  and  a  servant 
en  scfne.) 

The  Servant — Mrs.  Graham  begs  that  you  will 
kindly  wait  a  few  minutes.  She  will  be  down  directly. 
(Exit  Servant.) 

Sophie  (catching  her  breath) — Mrs.  Graham  I  Oh, 
I'm  not  used  to  hearing  it,  even  yet — little  silly  ! 
And  she's  not  dressed  at  half-past  four  !  I  wonder 
how  Tom  is  pleased  with  her  tardiness?  He  used 
to  tear  about  and  declare  I  had  ceased  to  love  him 
if  I  wasn't  down  the  moment  he  called.  Ah-h-h  ! 
(Sighs.)  Why,  she  lets  him  smoke  here!  There's 
a  spent  match  and  a  bit  of  cigar-ash  on  the  mantel  ! 
With  these  Irish-point  lace-curtains,  too  !  They've 
not  quarreled  yet,  then,  that's  certain.  Yes,  and 
look  at  his  pipe  and  newspaper  beside  the  sofa,  and 
those  beautiful  embroidered  pillows  all  rumpled  and 
creased  !  How  she  loves  him  !  I  see,  also,  that 
she's  changed  the  shade  of  the  parlor-lamp  I  gave 
her — to  pink,  naturally — I  had  it  pale  green,  on  pur- 
pose to  vex  her  ;  but,  of  course,  she  perceived  at 
once  how  ghastly  it  made  her  look.  Tom  used  to 
say  I  was  the  only  girl  he  ever  saw  who  could  bear 
pale  green— oh,  dear!  They  sit  there  by  the  fire, 
evidently — she  in  the  big  chair,  while  he — Tom  used 
to  like  a  hassock — yes,  there  it  is,  right  by  the  chair 
— oh,  I  know  well  the  way  he  looks  up  and  flatters 
— huh  !  uh  !  (chokes) — and  she  smooths  his  hair — 
uh  ! — and  the  nhe — uh  !— oh  !  — oh  I — mercy  me,  this 
won't  do  !     I'll  have  red  eyes  in  another  second,  and 

I'm  not  sure  yet  that  she  doesn't  know  all  about 

(Enter  the  Bride,  in  a  very  bride-like  reception-dress,  joyous, 
smiling,  radiant — and  ready  for  what  may  happen.) 

The  Bride— Sophie  ! 

Sophie — Nan  ! 

(Ardent  embrace,  during  which  Sophie  notices  that  the 

Bride  doesn't  offer  her  lips,  and  the  bride  observes  that 

Sophie  merely  pecks  at  her.) 

Sophie  (apart) — She  saves  them  for  him  I 

The  Bride  (same)— She  would  like  to  bite  me! 
(Aloud.)  Oh,  such  a  delightful  trip  as  we've  had  ! 
I  don't  know  when  we  should  have  returned  if  Mr. 
Graham 

Sophie  (apart! — Not  "Tom  "  ?  She's  making  me 
a  formal  acquaintance  of  his.  I  truly  believe  she 
does  know  about  it ! 

The  Bride —  if  Mr.   Graham  had  not   been 

called  back  by  business 

Sophie  (brightening)— Business  ?     Indeed  ! 

The  Bride  (perfectly  comprehending) which 

he  would  have  utterly  neglected,  had  I  not  forced 
him  to  end  our  journey.  I  was  obliged  almost  to 
scold  him  before  he  consented  to  come  home. 

Sophie  [depressed,) — Oh  ! 

The  Bride  (pursuing  her  advantage) — But  he  fin- 
ished by  doing  as  I  advised.  I  find  that  he  generally 
does. 

Sophie  (apart) — How  she  takes  possession  of  him 
— creature  ! 

The  Bride — And  you  can't  imagine  how  cozy  and 
happy  we  are  here.  Mr.  Graham  actually  refuses 
to  go  out  evenings — calls  it  a  wicked  waste  of  time  ! 

Sophie  (rather  spitefully)— How  he  has  changed! 

The  Bride  (in  arms  immediately) — Since  when, 
pray  ? 

Sophie  (apart)— Yes,  she  does  know  about  it! 
(Aloud.)  Oh,  three  or  four  years.  You've  not 
known  him  so  long  as  that,  have  you,  dear? 

The  Bride  (sweetly)— No  ;  /  was  a  school-girl 
then.  I  think  he  once  said  he  had  known  you  in 
your  second  or  third  season,  which  was  about  that 
time  ago,  wasn't  it,  dear? 

Sophie  (apart)— How  stupid  to  give  her  that  open- 
ing !     (Aloud.)    Yes  ;  as  you  say,  Tom 

The  Bride  (haughtily)  — Yes ;  as  1  say,  Mr. 
Graham 

Sophie  (confused) — Mr.  Graham — oh,  certainly — 
yes — exactly  ! 

The  Bride  (changing  subject  ;  but,  we  fear,  not 
from  compassion) — Why,  I've  not  thanked  you  for 
your  lovely  present — that  charming  lamp  !  And  the 
color  of  the  shade  precisely  suits  my  complexion. 
So  thoughtful  of  you  ! 

Sophie  (apart) — When  she  changed  it  herself! 
The  impudence  of  the  woman!  (Aloud.)  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  show  particularly  good  taste.  These 
flaring  pinks  ;ire  dreadfully  common,  don't  you 
think  ? 

The  Bride  (serenely) — Possibly.  My  preference, 
I'm  willing  to  confess,  is  for  pale  green.  Mr. 
Graham  says  I'm  the  only  woman  he  ever  saw  who 
could  bear  it. 

Sophie  (excited)— What !     Did  Tom  say  that? 

The  Bride  (frigidly)— Mr.  Graham  said  that. 

Sophie  (helplessly)— Ah  !  (Apart.)  I'm  no  match 
for  her— and  Tom  ! 

The  Bride  (serene  again)— But,  really  you  mustn't 
for  an  instant  suppose  that  I'm  ungraciously  picking 
flaws  in  your  splendid  gift.  Such  a  pleasure  as  it  is 
to  us !  I  sit  there  under  it.  while  Mr.  Graham 
smokes,  and  read  Rosselti  to  him— he's  so  fond  of 
Rossetti ! 

Sophte  (reckless) —  He  used  to  declare  that  he 
couldn't  bear  Rossetti's  poems  —  called  them 
trahfi 

The  Bride  (loftily)— Yes?  But,  do  you  know,  I 
fancy  he  has  altered  for  the  belter  in  the  past  year 
or  two  ?    At  least,  he  frequently  says  he  has. 


Sophie  (apart)— I  must  go — 1  can't  endure  her  any 
longer.     (Rises.) 

The  Bride — And  he's  good  enough  to  ascribe  it  to 
my  influence,  yet — are  you  positively  leaving  !  So 
soon  ?    Why 

Sophie  (her  last  shot)— By  the  way,  won't  you  per- 
mit me  to  make  an  improvement  on  the  lamp  ?  I'll 
send  you  a  pale-green  shade  instead  of  the  pink  one, 
and  then  you'll  be  perfectly  suited.  You  prefer  pale 
green,  you  know. 

The  Bride  (undismayed) — My  dear,  I  should  like 
it  of  all  things,  if  I  were  the  only  one  interested — 
but  Mr.  Graham 

Sophie  (nervously) — Well  ? 

The  Bride  (with  meaning)— Mr.  Graham  seems  to 
have  some  unpleasant  association  connected  with 
pale  green — he  says  he  hates  the  very  sight  of  it. 

Sophie  (crushed) — Oh  ! 

The  Bride  (declaring  war) — And,  now  I  recollect, 
I  think  there  is  a  pale-green  shade  somewhere  about 
the  house.  (Going  close  to  her. )  Wouldn't  you  like 
to  have  it— again  ?  Green's  a  remarkably  appropri- 
ate tint— for  you — it's  the  color  of — (whispers). 

Sophie  (outside,  between  sobs) — Oh,  dear!  Oh, 
dear !  It  was  that  horrid  shade  that  exposed  me  ! 
Nobody  but  a  girl  suffering  from  j —  from  what  she 
just  named— would  ever  have  sent  a  brunette  a  pale- 
green  shade  ! — Manley  H.  Pike  in  Puck. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 


A  Warning. 

He  who  courts  and  goes  away. 
May  court  again  another  day  ; 
But  he  who  weds  and  courts  girls  still. 
May  go  to  court  aeainst  his  will. 

—S.,  G.  &>  Co.'s  Monthly. 

A  Kodak  Miniature. 
Only  a  lock  of  auburn  hair 

Caught  on  the  front  of  his  vest ; 
He  thoughtlessly  touched  the  button, 
His  wife— she  did  the  rest ! 

— New  York  Sun. 

A  Man  of  Nerve. 
A  broad-striped  coat,  a  dotted  vest, 

Checked  trousers,  a  red  lie, 
A  stove-pipe  hat,  a  colored  shirt, 

A  collar  very  high, 
A  pair  of  patent-leather  shoes. 

Oh,  picturesque  display ! 
I  thought  it  was  a  dummy, 

Till  it  slowly  walked  away.  — Puck. 


Huckleberry. 

There's  a  light  in  the  window  for  me, 

To  enable  my  eyes  to  see 
That  the  other  fellow's  got  there  ahead. 
And  I'd  better  go  home  to  my  folding-bed. 

For  the  evening  is  cold  for  three.         — Puck. 

Not  so  Sure  of  it  Now. 
I  met  her  in  a  cable-car, 

I  thought  she'd  come  from  college, 
Her  lap  was  piled  up  high  with  books. 

Her  head  chuck  full  of  knowledge. 

That  she  had  come  from  college  halls. 

Was  pretty  plain  to  me,  » 

Until  we  got  to  Howard  Street, 

And  I  heard  her  say,  "  That's  me." 

— Baltimore  American. 


Desolation. 

Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country  seat. 
Across  its  antique  portico 
Tall  poplar-trees  their  shadows  throw. 
And  there,  throughout  the  livelong  day 
Jemima  plays  the  pi-a-na. 

Do,  re,  mi, 

Mi,  re,  do. 

In  the  front  parlor,  there  it  stands. 
And  there  Jemima  plies  her  hands, 
While  her  papa,  beneath  his  cloak. 
Mutters  and  groans :  "This  is  no  joke  ! " 
And  swears  to  himself  and  sighs,  alas  ! 
With  sorrowful  voice  to  all  who  pass, 
"  Do,  re,  mi, 
Me,  re,  do  ! " 

Through  days  of  death  and  days  of  birth 
She  plays  as  if  she  owned  the  earth. 
Through  every  swift  vicissitude 
She  drums  as  if  it  did  her  good. 
And  still  she  sits  from  morn  till  night 
And  plunks  away  with  main  and  might. 

Do,  re,  mi, 

Mi,  re  do. 

In  that  mansion  used  to  be 
Free-hearted  hospitality ; 
But  that  was  many  years  before 
Jemima  monkeyed  with  the  score. 
When  she  began  her  daily  plunk 
Into  their  graves  the  neighbors  sunk. 

Do,  re,  mi, 

Mi,  re,  do. 

To  other  worlds  they've  long  since  lied, 
All  thankful  that  they're  safely  dead. 
They  stood  the  racket  while  alive 
Until  Jemima  rose  at  five, 
And  then  they  laid  their  burdens  down, 
And  one  and  all  they  skipped  the  town. 

Do,  re,  mi. 

Mi,  re,  do.  —Exchange. 


Country  Base-Ball. 
'  Jim  Johnson  on  deck  !  "  the  tallier  calls. 
And  Jimmy  steps  to  the  plate  ; 
He  takes  a  hitch  in  his  overalls 

And  the  jays  are  all  elate. 
The  first-base  spits  on  his  hard  right  hand, 

The  pitcher  frowns  in  his  box. 
As  the  dandiest  player  in  any  land 
Stands  up  in  his  well-darned  socks. 

'  Bang  !"     "  Run  hard  !"     It's  a  splendid  race, 
And  the  fences  and  farm-fields  rock 

As  Jimmy  in  passing  second  base 
Sheds  a  well-worn  woolen  sock  ; 

He  drops  the  other  as  round  he  goes- 
It's  a  victory  worthily  won  ; 

To  watch  the  glint  bf  hli  twinkling  toes, 

As  he  hollers,  "Tally  one  !  "       —Exchange. 


—  Several  pieces  01  unusually  desirable 
business  and  residence  property  in  Oakland  will  be 
sold  to-day  (Saturday)  by  William  J.  Dingec  at  his 
salesrooms  in  Oakland.  The  property  is  described 
in  Mr.  Dingee's  advertisement  in  another  column. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Little  Memorial  Concert. 

A  memorial  concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  family 
of  the  late  Professor  George  H.  Little,  was  given  on 
Friday  evening,  June  5th.  The  programme  pres- 
ented was  as  follows  : 

Trio,  violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  Kesca,  Mr.  A.  Harold  Kay- 
ton,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Regensburger,  and  S.gnor  S.  Martinez; 
songs  (a)  "  No  one  my  grief  can  feel."  Tschaikowsky,  (b) 
"  Wake  not  Love,"  Osgood,  Miss  Ella  V.  McCIoskey ;  piano 
solo  (a)  andante  con  variazioni,  op.  26,  Beethoven,  (b) 
"  Rigoletto,"  Liszt,  Professor  E.  Heimburger;  cavatina, 
"Come  into  the  garden,  Maud,"  Balfe.  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie; 
violin  solo  (a)  "Nocturne,  No,  2,"  Chopin,  (b)  "  Taran- 
telle,  op.  85."  Raff,  Mr.  A.  Harold  Kay  ton  ;  glee,  "By 
Celia's  Arbour,"  Horsley,  Messrs.  A.  Wilkie,  C.  A. 
Howland,  William  C.  Stadtfeld,  and  W.  Nielsen ;  song, 
"The  Nightingale's  Trill,"  Ganz,  Mme.  Ida  Seminario  ; 
'cello  solos  (a)  "Traumerei,"  Schubert,  (b)  "  Waltz,"  Pap- 
per,  Dr.  Arthur  T.  Regensburger;  duet,  "A  Night  in 
Venice,"  Lucantoni,  Mme.  Seminario  and  Mr.  Wilkie;  trio, 
violin,  'cello,  and  piano,  Beethoven,  Messrs.  Kayton,  Re- 
gensburger, and  Martinez;  vocal  trio,  "  Memory,"  Leslie, 
Mme.  Seminario,  Miss  McCIoskey,  Mr.  A.  Wilkie;  quartet, 
"  The  Cheerful  Wanderer,"  Mendelssohn,  Cosmopolitan 
Quartet. 

The  Fabbri  Concert. 

Mme.  Ines  Fabbri  was  tendered  a  benefit  concert 
last  Tuesday  evening,  and  was  favored  with  a  large 
audience  that  was  well  entertained  by  the  following 
programme  : 

Duo,  piano  and  violin,  "  Masaniello,"  Auber,  Miss  E. 
Goldmann  and  Professor  Ch.  Goffrie ;  trio,  "Lombardi," 
Verdi,  Miss  L.  Spengler.  Herr  K.  Thrower,  and  Jacob 
Muller;  violin  solo,  "Spanish  Dance,"  Sarasate,  Pro- 
fessor Ch.  Goffrie;  lieder,  (a)  "  Ueber's  Jahr,"  Bohm,  (b) 
"  Schwedisches  Volkslied,"  Miss  Lena  Spengler ;  piano 
solo,  Liszt,  Miss  Ernestine  Goldmann;  song,  "Musicapro- 
hibida,"  Gastaldon,  Herr  Karl  Thrower;  duo,  "Figaro's 
Hochzeit,"  Mozart,  Miss  Lena  Spengler  and  Miss  Rose 
Vogt ;  lied,  "An  den  Abendstem,"  Wagner,  Jacob  Muller; 
piano  solo,  Chopin,  Miss  Ernestine  Goldmann;  quartet, 
"Rigoletto,"  Verdi,  Miss  Rose  Vogt,  Miss  Lena  Spengler, 
Herr  K.  Thrower,  and  Jacob  Muller. 


The  next  Musical  Sunday  Afternoon  at  Steinway 
Hall  will  be  held  on  June  14th,  when  a  very  inter- 
ing  programme  will  be  presented.  Among  the  par- 
ticipants in  the  programme  will  be  the  Hermann 
Brandt  String  Quartet,  Miss  Alice  Bacon,  Mr.  Alfred 
Kelleher,  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  Mr.  Hugo  Mans- 
feldt,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Madden.  This  will  be  the 
final  concert  of  the  series. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  has  elected  the  follow- 
ing officers  for  the  ensuing  term  :  President,  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Phillips  ;  vice-president,  Mr.  Francis  H. 
Loring  ;  treasurer,  Mr.  J.  M.  Willard  ;  secretary, 
Mr*.  Felix  Deutsch  ;  librarian,  Mr.  D.  Gilfether. 

.  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  has  returned  from 
Cazadero  and  has  gont;  to  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

Everybody  admires  beautiful  hair,  and  every  one 
may  possess  it,  by  using  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor.  Keeps 
the  hair  soft,  pliant,  and  glossy. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able  terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


WEDDING 

INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

HOBBRTSON, 

Successor  to  Pierson  &  Robertson,  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

126  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Highest  Award,  Paris,  1889. 

WILBUR'S 
COCOA 

%  CHOCOLATE 

PREMIUM," 

(for  cooking.) 

Hjf         SC.    "VANILLA," 


C% 


(for  eating.) 

All    Leading    Grocers 

Sell   them. 

Mau,  Sadler  &  Co.,  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,   near  Ninth,    S.  F. 


Well 
Worth  While 

To  remember  that  there  is 

No  ammonia, 

No  alum, 
No  adulteration  in 
Cleveland's  Baking  Powder, 
and  not  to  forget  that 
everything  used  in  it 
is  printed  on  every  label. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CCTTING  C O .,  Wholesale  Agents. 


THE    CENUINE 

EAU  DE  COLOGNE 

OF  THE  MOST  ANCIENT  DISTILLER. 
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Established  1709.    Beware  of  Imitations. 

For  sale  by  all  first-class  druggists  and  grocers.     Pacific 
Coast  Agents, 

WILLIAM  WOLFF  &  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


Gas  Fixtures, 
Electric  Fixtures, 
Wood  Mantels 

Large   and   elegant   Stock   of  the 
Newest   Designs   at   astonish- 
ingly low  prices. 


Li- 
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CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO., 

STAKR  KING  BUILDING, 

123    GEARY    STREET. 
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Lift 
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300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting:,  Stamping.  All  ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Bates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPBINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


FINE   DIAMONDS! 

Cold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 
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SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  devoted  Fri- 
day, June  5th,  to  entertaining  some  friends  from  this 
city  at  Palo  Alto,  the  party  comprising  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Harvey  Jardine,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Ma- 
guire.  They  were  shown  the  many  interesting 
features  of  the  place  and  also  enjoyed  a  sumptuous 
luncheon. 

I  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  gave  a  delight- 
ful dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence  on  Cali- 
fornia Street  in  honor  of  Professor  Lumholz,  the 
Norwegian  scientist  who  is  visiting  this  coast.  Those 
invited  to  meet  him  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  }.  R.  K. 
Nuttall,  Miss  Ella  Goad,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss 
Beth  Sperry,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mr.  Henry 
Janin,  Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon,  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Car- 
olan. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilsbire,  who  is  visiting  Los  An- 
geles, was  given  a  delightful  lunch-party  there  re- 
cently by  her  sister,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Carpenter.  Covers 
were  laid  for  twelve,  the  menu  was  sumptuous,  and 
the  floral  decorations  were  profuse  and  beautiful. 

The  fourth  annual  open  lawn-tennis  tournament 
for  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  States,  singles, 
will  be  held  in  San  Rafael  on  July  2d,  3d,  and  4th, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  National 
Lawn-Tennis  Association  directed  by  the  Pacific 
States  Lawn-Tennis  Association.  The  winner  will 
be  presented  with  a  cup  valued  at  one  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  will  be  called  upon  to  play  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  Jr.,  present  champion  of  the  Pacific  States. 
Players  who  desire  to  enter  are  requested  to  notify 
the  secretary.  Mr.  C.  R.  Yates,  P.  O.  Box  1507,  Oak- 
land, before  June  30th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Brown,  who  are  the  parents 
of  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  and  Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton, 
of  this  city,  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  a 
most  pleasant  manner  at  their  residence  in  Napa, 
on  Saturday,  June  6th.  A  large  number  of  their 
friends  were  present,  and  they  were  most  hospitably 
entertained. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Wickersham  have  issued  invi- 
tations for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Mae 
Lindsey  Wickersham,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Morgan 
Bergevin,  which  will  take  place  at  noon  on  Wednes- 
day, June  24th,  in  St.  John's  Church,  Petaluma. 
The  ceremony  will  be  followed  by  a  reception  from 
one  to  three  o'clock  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  corner  of  Sixth  and  D  Streets,  in  Peta- 
luma. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Mr.  Walter  K/Dean  is  expected  here  soon  on  a  visit  from 
New  York.     Mrs.  W.  E.  Dean,  Miss  Helen  Dean,  and  Mr. 
Walter  L.  Dean  will  pass  the  summer  at  Newport. 
Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  is  visiting  Chicago. 
Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  Miss  Conan,  and  Miss 
Wilky,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  will  arrive  here  next  Tuesday 
and  will  pass  several  weeks  here  and  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  James  D.  Fhelan  is  in  Chicago  on  a  visit  and  will 
soon  go  to  New  York  to  witness  the  wedding  of  Miss  Duval. 
Mrs.  James  Phelan  and  Miss  Phelan  are  now  in  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  R.  Y.  Hayne  has  gone  to  Santa  Barbara  to  visit  re- 
latives for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Laura  and  Lottie 
Gashwiler  are  passing  the  summer  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker  and  the  Misses  Mae  and  Claire  Tucker 
have  returned  to  Oakland  after  an  enjoyable  visit  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Phelps  will  soon  leave  their  residence 
in  San  Mateo  to  pass  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Miss  Lena  Blanding  will  visit  Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  in  San 
Jose^  during  the  remainder  of  the  month. 

Mr.  Karl  Kellogg  will  soon  leave  to  pass  the  summer  at 
Various  Eastern  watering-places. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  and  Miss  Alice  Decker,  will  leave  on 
Monday  for  Salt  Lake  City  where  they  will  visit  relatives  for 
about  three  months. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  will 
pass  the  next  two  months  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  Carleton  left  last 
Monday  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  has  returned  to  New  York  after 
an  enjoyable  visit  here. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  will  start  to-day  for  Eu- 
rope on  their  tour  of  the  world. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  are  occupying 
their  cottage  on  Blackburn  Heights  in  Santa  Craz. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  are  passing  the  season  in 
San  Rafael. 

Miss  Bessie  Hooker  has  been  at  Menlo  Park  during  the 
week  visiting  the  Misses  Dimond. 

Miss  Bettie  Ashe  has  been  visiting  Miss  Kittle  in  Ross 
Valley  for  several  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss  Fanny 
Doyle,  and  Mr.  A.  M.  Jephson  have  returned  from  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  have  arrived  in 
Paris. 

Mrs.  John  Boggsand  Miss  Alice  Boggs  have  gone  East 
and  will  remain  away  until  September. 

Mrs.  M.  Crooks  and  Miss  Ora  Crooks  have  gone  East  en 
route  to  Europe. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels  and  Mr.  William  H.  Kruse  are  pass- 
ing a  fortnight  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Edward  G.  Schmieden  will  go  to  San  Rafael  when  he 
returns  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  has  been  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Drury  Melone  at  Ock  Knoll. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour  are  passing  the  season  at 
their  residence  in,  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  O'Neil  Reis  and  the  Misses  Brooks 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

Governor  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Markham  have  returned  from 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Miss  Mamie 
Holbrook  in  Menlo  Park. 

Hon.  George  D.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  is  in  the  city  on  a  visit 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost  and  Miss  Yost  will  go  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley  on  June  17th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Bosqui  are  passing  the  summer 
in  Saa  Rafael. 

_  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  Hankins,  >t/e  Donohoe,  are  pass- 
ing a  few  weeks  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Withrow  and  the  Misses  Eva  and  Marie  With- 
row  are  at  Pescadero. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  McKinstry  is  passing  the  season  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Major  Ben  C.  Truman  is  residing  in  Chicago.     Mrs.  Tru- 


man and  Miss  Georgie  Truman  will  leave  there  in  a  few  days 
for  Europe,  and  will  be  away  about  three  months. 

Mr.  Southard  Hoffmann  has  been  enjoying  an  outing  at 
Pescadero. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  James  W.  Keeney  are  occupying  a  cottage 
at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  A.  McColIum  and  Miss  Jennie  Blair  have  been  at 
Santa  Barbara  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller,  Miss  C.  A.  Miller,  Miss  M. 
K.  Miller,  Miss  Bertha  Hemck,  Mrs.  A.  Chabot,  Miss 
Chabot,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Knowles,  and  Miss  Grimes,  all  of  Oak- 
land, are  sojourning  in  Santa  Barbara  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  has  returned  to  San  Jose  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  have  removed  to  1012  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Reis  and  Miss  Reis  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Au- 
burn. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Frank  McCoppin  are  residing  at  1012  Van 
Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  A.  D.  Sharon  and  Miss  Sharon  are  at  Auburn. 
Mrs.  William  Willis  will   leave  on  Monday  to  visit  Mrs, 
John  T.  Boyd  at  the  Cook  farm. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  and  her  eldest  daughter  will  leave  Eu- 
rope next  Wednesday  en  route  home. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Hays  and  family  are  at  the  Coleman  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Laura  McKinstry  is  visiting  relatives  in  New  York 
city. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Miss  Gertrude  Champion  have 
left  New  York  for  England. 

Mr.  John  D.  Spreckels  returned  from  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado  last  Sunday.  He  will  cruise  down  there  early  in  July 
in  his  yacht  Lurlinc. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Hanlon  left  for  Eureka, 
Mendocino  County,  last  Wednesday  for  a  brief  visit,  and 
afterward  will  extend  their  trip  to  Oregon,  Washington,  and 
British  Columbia. 

Mrs.  W.  O.  Gould,  Miss  Carrie  Gould,  and  Mr.  Harry 
Gould  are  spending  the  summer,  at  their  country  place, 
"Arcadia,"  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Boum  left  for  the  East  last  Thursday  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Ida  Bourn,  Miss  May  Boum,  the  Misses 
Griffith,  and  Mr.  William  Fisher.  They  will  visit  places  of 
interest  in  Colorado  en  route,  and  in  New  York  Mr.  Bourn 
will  be  met  by  his  wife  and  daughter. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Crockett  will  leave  to-day  to  join  his  wife  in  the 
Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  Valentine  Gadesden  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  and  the  Misses  Eda,  Mai, 
and  Eva  Moody  are  passing  this  month  at  the  Geysers. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  L.  Danforth  are  passing  the  summer 
in  Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson  and  the  Misses  Robinson,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  visiting  this  city,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mrs.  Henry  E.  Highton  has  gone  to  the  Tower  House,  in 
Shasta  County,  where  she  will  pass  considerable  of  the  sum- 
mer for  the  benefit  of  her  health.  Later  in  the  season,  Mr. 
Highton  will  join  her,  and  they  will  then  go  to  their  country- 
place  on  the  McCloud  River  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Ira  Pierce  and  Miss  Pierce  are  rusticating  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Stephens  and  her  daughters  are  here  from 
Cedar  Rapids,  and  are  located  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Miss  Hattie  Cooper  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Port  Lud- 
low, Wash.,  where  she  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Cyrus  Walker 
at  her  beautiful  home  "Admiralty  Hall,"  which  is  located 
amid  the  charming  scenery  of  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  Arthur   Bull,  of  this  city,  and   Mr.  W.  W.  Hollister, 

of  Santa   Barbara,  who  have  been  sojourning  in  Southern 

California  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  are  now  at  Santa  Monica. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams  has  gone  on  a  three  weeks'  trip  to 

the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Foster  are  visiting  Los  Angeles  and 
other  resorts  in  Southern  California. 

Miss  Constance  Jones,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  and 
relatives  in  New  York  for  the  past  six  months,  has  relumed 
to  her  home  in  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  George  E.  Whitney  and  Miss  Stephanie  Whitney,  of 
Oakland,  are  passing  several  p  eeks  In  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  A.  C.  EoTinell  recently  paid  a  visit  to  the  Hotel  dei 
Monte. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  left  last  Tuesday  for  the  East,  en  route 
to  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  the  next  two  years 
to  the  study  of  art  in  Paris  and  Berlin. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  the  Misses  Alice  and  Birdie 
Rutherford  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday  for  the 
season. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
the  Misses  Dimond  at  Menlo  Park. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Ryan  have  returned  to  their  villa, 
in  Menlo  Park,  after  a  delightful  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J. 
Philip  Smith  at  Sunshine  Villa,  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  A.  Younger  have  returned  from  a 
most  enjoyable  visit  of  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado,  Redondo  Beach,  and  other  southern  resorts. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  will  pass  the  summer  at 
their  new  villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Misses  Estelle  and  Bertha  Simpson,  of  Stockton,  will  soon 
leave  on  a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Coronado 
Beach. 

Mrs.  Edward  B.  Young  and  family  are  at  Santa  Cruz  for 
a  few  weeks.  Late  in  the  season  they  will  go  to  Monte  Vista 
about  twelve  miles  from  Blue  Canon  in  the  Sierras. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson  will  leave  to-day  to  visit 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  John  R,  Spring  and  Miss  May  M.  Spring  are  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  A.  Fillmore,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  I. 
Sabin,  Miss  Sabin,  and  Mr.  George  Crocker  returned  last 
Sunday  from  an  extended  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  and  Miss 
Woods  have  been  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past 
two  weeks. 

Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  left  for  Arizona  last  Wednesday, 
and  will  visit  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  for  a  few  days  en 
route. 

Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway  returned  from  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  Garber  are  passing  the 
season  pleasantly  in  Napa  Valley. 

Miss  Isabel  Sherwood  is  visiting  Miss  Maude  Badlam  at 
her  country  home,  "Arcadia,"  near  Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hudson  will  pass  the  month  of  July 
at  Le  Trianon  near  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
lam are  enjoying  the  summer  at  their  country  place,  "Ar- 
cadia," near  Calistoga. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs  left  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
last  Wednesday. 

Miss  Cora  Caduc  and  Miss  Burke  are  visiting  friends  in 
Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hoburg  are  contemplating  a  trip 
to  Alaska  this  summer. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Amy  Requa,  of  Pied- 
mont, will  leave  soon  to  pass  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Frank  Whitcomb  returned  to  New  York  last  Mon- 
day after  a  month's  visit  here  to  her  father,  Mr.  Samuel 
Miller. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C,  Stubbs  have  gone  to  Ben  Lomond,  in 
the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains,  to  pass  the  summer. 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Unger  is  in  New  York  city. 
Mrs.  H.  H.  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.    Bancroft  have 
been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Ben  Lomond  and  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Haviland  will  pass  the  summer  in 
San  Jose. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Denigan  and  Miss  Denigan  are  passing  the 
summer  in  Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman  are  visiting  Cazadero  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Alice  Mau  and  Miss  Emma  McMillan  will  pass  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  Clark's  Ranch  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  Robert  R.  Grayson  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  to  Nevada. 

Mrs.  William  Mooser  is  spending  the  summer  months  at 
the  country  residence  of  her  sons,  in  Bradley,  Monterey 
County,  Cal. 

Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Point  Arena. 

Mrs.  John  Gillig  has  returned  from  the  East. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L,  Tubbs,  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr. 
Alfred  Tubbs  have  returned  from  a  tour  of  Europe. 

Miss  Julia  Bisssell  has  returned  to  Berkeley  after  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Louis  Marshall  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  has  left  for  the  East,  where 


she  will  remain  several  months.  She  will  pass  the  summer 
at  a  New  England  farm-house,  where  she  will  occupy  her- 
self with  her  literary  work,  and  in  the  autumn  she  will  be  the 
guest  of  the  Cabots  and  Longfellows  at  their  homes  near 
Boston. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  will  soon  leave  for  Europe,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  are  visiting  friends  in  Red- 
lands. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  will  return  from  Southern  California 
next  month. 

Mr.  William  H.  Crocker  aod  Mr,  J.  W.  Sperry  have  gone 
to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Moulder  is  passing  the  season  in  Sausalito. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Keith  are  in  Sausalito 
for  the  summer. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bandmann  and  Miss  Julia  Mau  are  visit- 
ing Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Mau  at  Larkspur, 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  Howland  and  daughters  are  passing  the 
summer  in  Southern  California. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G,  W.  Handy,  Miss  Handy,  and  Miss 
Georgie  Handy,  of  Oakland,  will  spend  July  and  August  at 
"  Glen  Una,"  their  country-seat  near  Los  Gatos. 

Colonel  Albert  E.  Castle  will  go  to  Santa  Cruz  to-day  for  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith,  of  Santa  Cruz,  will  go  to 
Redwood  City  to-day  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  E.   Schroder. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  the  Misses  Mills  are  passing  a 
few  weeks  in  Auburn. 

Miss  Minnie  H.  Hennessey  is  passing  the  summer  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Frink  have  given  up  their  apart- 
ments at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  and  have  gone  to  visit 
Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  are  at  their  country  home  near 
Mountain  View.     Miss  Porteous  is  visiting  them. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Maggie  Kittie  are  at  San 
Rafael  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Gibson, 
Mrs.  Samuel  Miller,  Mrs,  G.  M.  Mott,  Miss  Mulford,  and 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Crocker  have  returned  from  a  tour  of 
Oregon  and  Washington. 

Mr,  C.  V.  S.  Gibbs  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

General  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Miss  Gib- 
bon have  been  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  week. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Woodruff,  U.  S.  A.,  and  family  are 
residing  at  1012  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  and  Miss 
Campbell  are  located  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Lieutenant  L.  P.  Brant,  V.  S.  A.,  was  visiting  here  from 
Benicia  for  a  few  days  during  the  week. 

Rear-Admiral  John  IrWin,  U.  S.  N.,  assumed  charge  of 
the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  last  Monday. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Fletcher,  U.  S.  A.,  are  rustic- 
ating for  a  few  weeks  near  Gilroy. 

Colonel  Bartlett,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  returned 
to  Whipple  Barracks,  A.  T.,  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  this  city 
and  San  Diego. 

Colonel  and  Mis.  I.  D.  de  Russy,  U.  S.  A.,  nte  Requa, 
have  arrived  at  Sackett's  Harbor,  N.  Y.,  where  they  will  be 
stationed . 

Commodore  and  Mrs.  C.  S.  Colton,  U.  S.  N.,  are  residing 
at  1012  Van  NessAvenue. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Qualtrough,  wife  of  Lieutenant  Qualtrough, 
U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Charleston,  is  passing  the  summer  in  Napa 
Valley. 

The  firm  of  Pierson  S:  Robertson,  booksellers  and 
stationers,  has  been  dissolved,  A.  M.  Robertson 
having  purchased  the  interest  of  A.  B.  Pie'rson,  who 
retires  from  the  firm.  The  firm  name  of  "Pierson 
&  Robertson  "  will  be  gradually  dropped  and  the, 
business  carried  on  at  the  same  place,  126  Post 
Street,  under  the  name  of  "  A.  M.  Robertson." 


A  Poet's  Tribute  to  Champagne. 
One  of  the  most  able  eulogies  in  rhyme  we  have 
beard  for  a  long  time  is  the  following,  composed  and 
read  by  our  local  pride,  Dan  O'Connell,  at  a  recent 
club  dinner : 

The  rivers  that  flow  through  the  land  of  the  blest, 
The  babbling  rivers,  the  flower-bordered  streams, 
Whose  music  is  sweet  as  the  songs  heard  in  dreams. 
As  they  woo  us  to  peace,  and  the  pleasures  of  rest, 
Have  been  sung  by  the  poets,  by  grave  sages  sought. 
By  all  those  who  roam  in  the  realms  of  thought, 
Eut  those  mystical  streams  in  the  dim  land  of  dreams. 
We,  ripened  philosophers,  heed  not  or  reck 
When  we  bathe  in  the  sparkles  of  Pommery  Sec. 

Oh,  lover,  with  wounded  heart,  aching  and  sore, 

For  the  fair  one,  the  siren,  the  fickle  and  fair, 

Whose  red  lips  you've  kissed,  and  whose  rich,  golden  hair 

You  have  woven  with  flowers,  but  who  loves  you  no  more, 

Come  hither,  come  fly  from  that  fickle  coquette, 

And,  with  Pommery  Sec,  your  pallid  lips  wet, 

And  those  hours  of  past  dalliance  despise  and  forget. 

Come,  world-weary  toiler,  ambition,  believe, 

Is  the  marsh-lamp  whose  flame  bums  but  to  deceive, 

Would  you  climb  those  steep  pinnacles,  lofty,  cloud  crowned, 

When  the  great  ones  of  earth  sit  in  grandeur  enthroned  ? 

The  pathway  that  leads  to  the  summit  divine, 

Is  found  in  the  glow  of  this  God-given  wine. 

The  proud  and  ambitious,  the  bard's  burning  song, 
The  soldier  whose  blade  defends  right  against  wrong, 
The  scholar  who  gathers  his  lore  from  his  books, 
The  dreamer  who  Nature's  voice  hears  in  the  brooks, 
In  this  fountain  of  energy,  valor  and  lore 
Shall  drink  and  his  sorrows  remember  no  more  ; 
Shall  drink,  and  his  heart  be  made  strong  for  the  strife, 
For  Pommery  is  the  elixir  of  life. 
Well  done,  Dan  ! 


When  You  Know 

That  Ecores  of  people 
have  been  cured  of 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  and 
Scrofulous  Sores  by  the 
use  of 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

I  why  not  try  it  yonr- 
\sein  As  a  blood-puri- 
Jfier,  this  medicine  has 
20  equal.  Listen  to 
.  good  advice:  Take 
I  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 
I  and  no  other. 

1  I  had  numbers  of 
carbuncles  on  my  neck 
and  back,  with  swellings  in  my  armpits, 
and  was  tormented  with  pain  almost  beyond 
endurance.  All  means  of  relief  to  which  I 
resorted  failed  until  I  began  to  use  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  One  bottle  of  this  remedy  re- 
stored me  to  health."— S.  Carter,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Price  SI;  six,  $5.    "Worth.  S5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


THE  BARTON   &   GIXESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 


C2 


FOR    SALE    AT    WILLIAM    DOXEVS. 

317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.  Baeh  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  system    fox 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  UB,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Freh.  Out  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  lands  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 

THE    CELEBRATED 

Hotel   del   Monte 


MONTEREY.  CAL. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort. 
'"Where  a  leaf  neverdies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers,  " 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers. 

"The  Queen  of  American    Watering  Places"  and  "The  most  elegant 
Seaside  Establishment  in   the  World. 
OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 


(  By  the  Day,  83. OO  and  npvrardB. 
Parlors,  from  Si  .00  to  82.50  per  day  extra. 


For  further  information , 


lor        -\  JfarlorH,  irom  i»  i  .uu  r.o  »<.au  per  tiay  extra. 
Board.  (  Children  in  Children's  Dining-room,  82  per  day.     GEO.  8CHONEWALD,  ^T 
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THE 


ARGON  AUT. 


June  15,  iS 


REDUCTION  SALE! 

Carpets, 

Furniture, 

Upholstery 


On  account  of  extensive  altera- 
tions and  rearrang-ement  of  de- 
partments to  be  made  in  our  stores 
and  warehouse,  making  a  tempo- 
rary reduction  of  stock  necessary, 
we  offer 

FROM  NOW  UNTIL  JUNE  15th, 

SPECIAL    DISCOUNTS! 

On  certain  goods  in  all  depart- 
ments, which  will  he  shown  marked 
on  each  article. 

All  Prices  in  Plain  Figures. 


W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


641  to  647  MARKET  ST. 


TTCTIiI3 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

h'or  S75  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Eranches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEAXD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOB  WOMEN, 
Eryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
S450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  S.  BOSELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Am 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAS  JIAIEO,  OAX. 

A   SCHOOIi  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTT-FIFTH  TKAB. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Prikcipai.. 


MISS     J.     BOLTE'S 

French,  English,  and  German 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Young  Ladies 
and  Children, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.    Modern  Languages  a 
specialty.     Kindergarten.     Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 
Next  term  begins  July  13,  1891. 


JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  dull ;  made  of  steel ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing  surface;  handv.  durable, 
cheap;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
25  cents  to 

"W.  BUNNELL,  332  Com-    -g 
raercial  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.       ^ V 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28J^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


a    DRINK 


CORONA?, 


w~  v^Al  LI 

PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


atER 


JIMMIE    AND    PETE. 
The  Story  of  an  Outcast  Boy  and  His  Dog. 

No  more  disreputable-looking  couple  could  be 
found  than  they.  The  boy  wore  a  soft  bat  that  was 
pulled  far  down  over  a  pair  of  sharp,  shrewdly 
twinkling  eyes.  His  coat  was  short,  ragged  at  the 
elbows  and  ends  of  the  sleeves,  and  was  buttoned 
.closely  up  to  his  chin.  The  trousers  he  wore  were 
faded,  and  had  evidently  belonged  to  some  one 
larger  than  he,  for  they  were  rolled  up  at  the  bot- 
toms, just  enough  to  keep  them  from  resting  on  a 
pair  of  shoes  that  were  cracked  and  run  down  and 
covered  with  dry  mud. 

His  hands  were  thrust  deep  in  his  trousers'  pockets, 
and  he  leaned  forward  as  he  shuffled  over  the  pave- 
ment and  up  to  the  fountain  in  Paradise  Park. 
Looking  at  liis  face,  one  would  judge  him  to  be  any- 
where between  ten  and  twenty  years  of  age.  In 
stature,  he  did  not  appear  to  be  more  than  twelve. 

The  boy's  companion  was  a  dog — a  long-legged, 
thin-bodied  dog,  about  the  size  of  a  bull-terrier. 

Where  there  was  hair  on  its  body — it  had  been 
torn  off  in  many  places — the  animal  was  black.  Its 
jaw  was  long  and  deep,  and  when  the  skin  was 
drawn  back  from  the  teeth,  the  dog  seemed  to  be 
grinning.  The  animal's  eyes  heightened  such  an 
effect,  for  they  were  of  a  kind  that  rolled  in  an  ex- 
pressive manner. 

They  were  Jimmie  and  Pete.  As  Jimmie,  the  boy 
had  always  been  known  about  the  locality.  An  old 
policeman,  who  had  locked  him  up  once  for  stealing 
some  money  from  a  drunken  sailor,  had  told  the  boy 
that  he  had  been  born  on  Blackwell's  Island  at  a 
time  when  his  mother  was  serving  a  term  for  dis- 
orderly conduct. 

From  the  same  source,  be  learned  that  his  father 
had  been  killed  while  indulging  in  burglary,  and 
Jimmie  felt  prouder  after  that.  He  could  not  re- 
member either  of  his  parents,  and  often  wondered 
who  had  looked  after  him  until  he  got  big  enough  to 
make  his  own  living  by  stealing. 

But  he  remembered  distinctly  the  night  that  he 
and  Pete  had  joined  fortunes.  It  was  a  night  when 
the  wind  whistled  around  the  corners  with  a  cruel 
sharpness  and  found  its  way  through  every  rent  in 
his  tattered  garments.  Jimmie  had  often  told  how 
he  had  crawled  into  the  ice-cart  that  night  for 
shelter  and  heard  the  growling  of  a  black  object  in 
one  corner  as  he  crept  toward  the  forward  end. 

He  remembered  distinctly  that  the  growling  had 
startled  him  at  first,  and  that  five  minutes  later  he 
and  the  dog  had  curled  up  in  the  comer  together. 
When  he  awoke  in  the  morning,  Pete  was  still  there 
and  greeted  bis  waking  with  a  vigorous  whacking  of 
his  tail  against  the  bottom  of  the  cart.  From  that 
night  they  had  never  been  separated  for  a  moment. 
The  outcasts  had  wandered  about  the  streets  to- 
gether, slept  on  the  docks  in  summer,  in  wagons  and 
alleys  in  winter,  and  shared  each  other's  joys  and 
fortunes. 

Jimmie  would  steal  for  Pete,  and  the  dog  would 
steal  anyhow.  No  butcher  dared  leave  his  front- 
door open  when  Pete  was  in  the  neighborhood. 

As  Jimmie  leaned  against  the  edge  of  the  fountain, 
he  regarded  Pete  with  a  contemplative  air.  He  was 
thinking  of  that  nice  little  girl,  with  the  long,  yellow 
hair,  who  b'ved  in  an  uptown  street.  He  and  Pete 
had  been  wandering  aimlessly  along  the  street,  he 
remembered,  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her. 

She  was  playing  with  some  other  little  girls,  and 
had  a  big  ball  of  popcorn  in  her  hand.  Pete  saw 
that  she  was  eating  something,  and  went  over  to  in- 
vestigate. When  he  tried  to  snatch  the  popcorn 
from  her  hand,  she  turned,  patted  him  on  the  head, 
and  said:  "Poor  doggie."  Pete  had  leaped  high 
into  the  air,  wagged  his  tail  in  a  perfectly  frantic 
fashion,  and  leered  at  the  little  girl  in  a  manner 
that  made  her  laugh.  Then  she  gave  Pete  a  big 
piece  of  popcorn,  which  was  immediately  carried  to 
his  master. 

When  she  saw  Jimmie,  the  little  girl,  who  was 
somehow  very  different  from  the  little  girls  around 
Paradise  Park,  came  over  to  him  and  began  to  talk. 
Jimmie  remembered  that  he  was  almost  afraid  to 
say  anytbing  to  her,  she  seemed  so  nice.  She  asked 
him  about  his  mother  and  father,  to  which  he  replied 
with  a  grin  and  a  hoarse  chuckle.  Then  she  asked 
him  if  he  ever  went  to  Sunday-school.  He  grinned 
harder  than  ever  and  croaked  :  "  Holy  chee  !  Sun- 
day-school !  " 

Jimmie  wondered  why  the  little  girl  looked  so 
sorry  when  he  told  her  that  he  and  Pete  slept  in  the 
streets. 

"  And  haven't  you  any  home  at  all  ?"  she  asked 
him. 

"  Naw,"  he  replied  ;  "  what  der  we  want  a 
home  fur?  Me'n  Pete's  all  right,  ain't  we,  Pete?" 
Pete  had  grinned  for  reply. 

Jimmie  chuckled  as  he  thought  of  the  fat,  red- 
cheeked  boy  who  had  come  up  at  this  juncture  and 
told  the  nice  little  girl  not  to  talk  to  such  a  dirty  boy 
but  to  come  and  play  with  him. 

Jimmie  didn't  say  anything  at  the  time,  but  he 
laughed  and  the  little  girl  smiled  when  Pete  gave  a 
yelp  and  dashed  between  the  fat  boy's  legs  in  a  mad 
chase  after  a  cat,  which  action  of  Pete's  had  thrown 
the  fat  boy  off  his  feet. 

After  his  first  encounter  with  the  little  girl,  Jimmie 
and  Pete  had  often  gone  through  the  street  when  the 
little  girl  was  playing  there.  She  always  spoke  to 
Jimmie.      Sometimes  he   stood  on  the  corner  and 


watched  her  until  she  went  into  the  big,  fine  house 
where  all  the  servants  were. 

At  this  point  Jimmie's  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  short,  thick-set  man  with  an  evil  face,  who  came 
over  to  him  and  said  : 

"  Hello,  Jimmie.     Doin"  anything  to-night?" 

"  Nope,"  was  the  reply. 

"Got  a  job  for  yer,"  said  the  other,  laconically  ; 
"meet  me'n  Bill  at  the  old  place;  same  time's 
usual." 

"All  right,  Kid,"  said  Jimmie,  and  the  man  went 
away. 

Shortly  after  twelve  had  struck  that  night,  two 
men,  a  boy  and  a  dog  emerged  from  a  Baxter  Street 
alley  and  proceeded  uptown.  When  they  had  gone 
a  considerable  distance,  Jimmie,  for  he  was  of  the 
party,  asked  : 

' '  Where's  the  crib  ?  " 

"  It's  old  Johnson's,  the  banker's  house,"  the  Kid 
replied. 

Uptown  they  went  until  they  came  to  the  street 
where  the  nice  little  girl  with  the  yellow  hair  lived. 
Then  they  turned,  went  half-way  down  the  block 
and  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  a  stoop  opposite 
where  she  lived.  Jimmie's  heart  began  to  beat 
rapidly,  and  mechanically  he  placed  one  hand  on  the 
dog's  head.  Pete  looked  up  into  his  face  and  then 
pressed  close  against  him. 

"Now,  Jimmie,"  whispered  the  Kid,  "we'll  put 
yer  through  the  transom.  You  open  the  door  for 
us." 

"  I  don'  wanter  to  go  in  there,"  the  boy  said,  be- 
ginning to  edge  away. 

Quick  as  a  flash  the  Kid  seized  him  by  the  throat. 
One  hand  the  Kid  put  in  his  pocket,  and  when  he 
brought  it  out  there  was  a  long,  cruel-looking  knife 
in  it. 

"  See  here,"  he  said,  ominously  ;  "  do  yer  see  that 
knife.  Well,  you'll  git  it  if  you  come  any  funny 
business.  We  ain't  got  no  time  to  fool  with  you. 
Now,  go  ahead." 

Jimmie  and  the  Kid  crossed  the  street  and  glided 
up  the  stoop.  Bill  and  the  dog  remained  behind. 
Pete  had  been  on  such  expeditions  before  and  knew 
just  what  to  do. 

In  a  moment  Jimmie  was  through  the  transom  and 
had  opened  the  front-door.  The  hall  was  dark,  and 
Jimmie  was  glad,  because  he  didn't  want  the  other 
to  see  bis  face  ;  but  he  was  afraid  the  Kid  would 
hear  his  heart  beat. 

When  the  door  was  opened,  Bill  came  over.  The 
latch  on  the  front  door  was  fastened  back  and  both 
men  entered.  "You  watch  out  for  the  cops,"  was 
the  Kid's  injunction  to  Jimmie. 

The  boy  slipped  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  and 
crouched  in  the  shadow  of  a  stoop,  with  Pete  be- 
side him.  On  the  second  floor  of  the  house  he  had 
come  from  a  faint  light  was  burning.  He  remembered 
that  he  had  seen  the  little  girl  at  one  of  the  windows 
there. 

Suppose  she  should  wake  up  and  cry,  and  the  Kid 
should  get  her  by  the  throat  ?  He  rose  quickly  to 
his  feet,  glanced  hastily  up  and  down  the  street,  and 
started  on  a  run  toward  the  avenue,  the  dog  beside 
him.  Looking  eagerly  up  and  down  the  avenue,  he 
ran  down  for  a  block  and  into  the  arms  of  a  police- 
man. 

Several  minutes  later  half-a-dozen  policemen  ran 
swiftly  up  to  the  banker's  house,  with  Jimmie  and 
Pete  in  the  lead.  One  of  the  blue-coats  whispered 
to  the  boy.  He  went  up  the  stoop  to  the  door, 
opened  it,  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  man  bounded  out 
and  cleared  the  stoop  at  a  leap.  Jimmie  saw  a  pair 
of  handcuffs  flash  as  a  powerful  hand  seized  his 
coat-collar  and  drew  him  into  the  dark  hallway.  He 
heard  the  latch  click  as  the  front  door  was  shut. 
Then  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  Kid,  which  mut- 
tered :  "Damn  yer,  ye'll  never  go  back  on  anybody 
else,  if  I  swing  for  it." 

Jimmie  thought  of  the  big,  bright  knife  he  had 
seen  that  night,  and  wriggled  out  of  his  coat.  He 
put  his  hand  against  the  wall  and  tried  to  follow  it. 
When  he  had  taken  three  steps  he  was  seized  by  the 
neck.  Then  he  felt  a  pain  in  his  side,  and  cried 
"  Pete  !  "  before  he  sunk  to  the  floor. 

The  glass  in  the  hall  door  was  smashed  into  frag- 
ments as  a  long,  black  object  shot  through  it.  Be- 
fore the  Kid  could  withdraw  the  knife,  something 
had  gripped  him  by  the  throat.  He  tried  to  shake 
it  off,  but  it  only  clung  the  tighter. 

He  began  to  choke  and  tried  to  find  the  knife  that 
was  sticking  in  the  boy's  body,  but  could  not. 
Then  he  clutched  the  dog,  and  tried,  with  what 
strength  was  left  him,  to  tear  it  from  his  neck,  but 
with  each  effort  the  animal's  teeth  only  sank  deeper. 
For  but  a  moment  longer  the  struggle  in  the  dark- 
ness went  on,  and  then  the  Kid   lost  consciousness. 

When  they  lit  the  gas  in  the  hall  they  found  the 
carpets  and  walls  sprinkled  with  blood  that  had 
come  from  a  dozen  deep  gashes  in  the  dog. 

"  We'll  have  to  get  a  couple  of  stretchers  for  the 
bodies,"  said  one  of  the  policemen  ;  "  we  can  throw 
the  dog  out  in  the  street."  Then  he  added:  "I 
wonder  who  the  boy  was." — Evening  Sun. 


"The  Quality  of  Mercy 

Is  not  strained,"  neither  is  the  relief  afforded  by  that 
incomparable  medicine,  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters. 
Its  prime  attribute  is  thoroughness.  Very  conspic- 
uous is  this  quality  when  it  is  used  for  malaria.  The 
poison  of  that  malady  in  the  system  it  entirely  ex- 
pels. Equally  effective  is  it  in  dyspepsia,  constipa- 
tion, bilious  and  kidney  trouble,  and  rheumatism. 


GEO.H.FULLEIRDESK CO. 

MANUrACTUMZ. 

WBANK.OFFIEE 

CHURCH 
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RHINE_WINE  ! 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
to  wit  :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  "40c.  ;  bottle,  75c.  ; 
and  in  cases  at  $7  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines, 
from  my  vineyard  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co. 

JtSTFamily  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 

Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 

Soup  &  Booilli, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 
Pea, 
Okra. 
Vermicelli. 
Clam  Broth, 
Puree  of 
Game, 
Mulligatawny 
ess  on  receipt  of  15c 
Eoston,  U.S.A. 


Sample  will  be  sent  by  Expi 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO., 


;- 
: 


Seasickness    Prevented  ! 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  in  his  second  letter 
from  abroad  to  the  American  Home  Journal,  May,  1890, 
wrote:  "Our  good  citizen,  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directions 
for  seasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  10  Mich 
a  minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 

"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers."  Price,  35  cts. 
At  bookstores,  or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Order  of 
Dr.  Partsch,  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

-:-        THE    FAMOUS        -:- 

White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,    Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month. M.  L.  FERGUSON.  Proprietor. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16.600f. 


au  1 N  a- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  in  experi- 
mental an.nvsi!i,  together  with  the  val- 
ti  il'ie  aid  extended  by  the  Academv 
oi"  Medicine  in  Paris,  has  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result! 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
m  elixir,  which  vos?e-pCS  inthehii--he?t 
uejrret;  11a  re^ior.itive  and  invit-oratinc-  qualities,  free 
from  the  dif  airreeabls  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


A  BOOK  011  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 


(( 


Fair  &  Square" 


65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


Il 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tho  above  disease;  byita 
nso  thousands  of  cases  of  t  ho  worst  kind  and  of  long 
e landing  have  boon  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  13  ray  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  BOTTLEaFREE.mth 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  tnis  disease  to  any  oof ■ 
feror  who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y* 


June  15,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


13 


STORYETTES. 

3rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

When  Catherina  Gabrielli  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  she  demanded 
,enty  thousand  roubles'  salary.  "Twenty  thou- 
iind  roubles  !  "  cried  Katherine  the  Second;  "for 
I  at  I  could  support  two  field-marshals."  "Very 
tell,"  answered  the  singer;  "your  majesty  may 
lien  have  them  to  sing  for  you." 


I  The  Disraelis  were  visiting  Strathfieldsaye  in  the 
,me  of  the  old  Duke  of  Wellington.  Going  up  to 
Le  bedroom,  Disraeli  found  his  wife  and  her  maid 
Loving  the  bed  from  one  side  of  the  room  to  the 
Iher.  When  he  inquired  the  reason,  his  wife  said  : 
:  Well,  my  dear,  the  duke  sleeps  on  the  other  side 
If  the  wall,  and  if  I  lie  against  it  I  can  boast  that  I 
■_t\e  slept  between  the  two  greatest  men  in  Eng- 


|  After  a  dinner  given  by  Stephen  Price,  of  Drury 
lane  Theatre,  all  the  guests  but  Theodore  Hook 
Lid  the  Rev.  Edward  Cannon  retired.  Price  was 
littering  from  gout,  but  as  they  disregarded  his  hints 
I)  retire,  he  stole  off  and  left  them  in  high  talk.  On 
lie  following  morning  he  inquired  of  his  servant : 
E  Pray,  at  what  time  did  those  gentlemen  go  last 
light  ?  "  "Go,  sir?"  replied  John  ;  "they're  not 
pne,  sir  ;  they  have  just  rung  for  coffee." 

I  When  Elliston  came  down  from  London  to  his 
j,vn  theatre,  at  Birmingham,  he  was  known  to 
jiarcely  a  member  of  his  own  company.  On  repri- 
landing  one  of  them  sharply,  the  irate  actor  threat- 
led  to  kick  him  off  the  stage.  He  rushed  to  the 
age-manager  and  asked  who  that  man  was.    "  Mr. 

."     "A  great  man— a  very  great  man,"  said 

lliston  ;  "  he  threatened  to  kick  me,  the  lessee  of 
trury  Lane.  Such  a  man  as  that  must  go  to  Lon- 
on,  sir  ;  he  mustn't  waste  his  energies  here."  And 
e  engaged  the  actor  on  the  spot  for  Drury  Lane. 


A  curious  story  is  told  as  to  how  the  Rothschilds 
lpported  Carafa,  the  composer.  The  latter  was 
ir  from  rich.  His  principal  income  was  derived 
•om  a  snuff-box.  And  this  was  the  way  of  it :  The 
Quff-box  was  given  to  the  author  of  "La  Prison 

Edimbourgh,"  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  Baron 
ames  de  Rothschild,  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Carafa 
sld  it,  twenty-four  hours  later,  for  seventy-five 
apoleons  to  the  same  jeweler  from  whom  it  had 
ten  bought.  This  became  known  to  Rothschild, 
■ho  gave  it  again  to  the  musician  on  the  following 
ear.  The  next  day  it  returned  to  the  jeweler's, 
"his  traffic  continued  till  the  death  of  the  banker, 
nd  longer  still,  for  his  sons  kept  up  the  tradition, 
3  the  great  satisfaction  of  Carafa. 


At  the  taking  of  Moscow,  while  the  troops  sat  in 
neir  saddles  under  a  murderous  fire,   Murat,  Na- 
oleon's  dashing   chief  of  cavalry,    received  a  dis- 
■atch  to  which  an  answer  was  required.     Though 
lis  mettlesome  horse  was  trembling,  Murat  laid  the 
eins  upon  the  horn  of  the  saddle,  took  his  note-book 
q  one  hand  and  a  pencil  in  the  other,  and  began  to 
mte  a  response.     Suddenly  a  shell  fell  and  exploded 
id  the  ground  close  by.     The  horse  leaped  into  the 
lir  and  swung  wildly  around.     Murat  simply  trans- 
erred  the  pencil  to   the  hand  that  held  the  note- 
book, calmed  the  horse  with  the  other  hand,  and 
hen  went  on  writing  his  dispatch  as  if  nothing  had 
1  tappened.     A  shout  of  admiration  went  up  along 
j  he  line.     Murat  saw  that  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by 
.  lis  trifling  act  had  created  a  favorable  moment  for  a 
j  iharge.     He  gave  the  order,  and  his  men  swept  clear 
ihrougb  the  enemy's  line. 

Romieu,  the  famous  Parisian  wit,  was  one  day 
caught  in  a  shower,  and  forced  to  seek  refuge  in  a 
Joorway  of  the  Opera  House.  It  was  six  o'clock 
Uready,  and  he  had  an  engagement  at  the  Cafe'  de 
Paris  for  that  very  hour.  The  rain  fell  in  torrents. 
Ihere  was  no  carriage  to  be  had.  He  had  no  um- 
brella. What  was  to  be  done?  While  he  was 
lamenting  his  bad  luck,  a  gentleman  with  a  large 
umbrella  passed  by.  Romieu  rushed  out  and 
grasped  the  stranger  by  the  arm,  and  gravely  in- 
stalled himself  under  the  protecting  umbrella.  "I 
am  overjoyed  to  see  you,"  he  immediately  began  ; 
"  I  have  been  looking  for  you  lor  two  weeks.  I 
wanted  to  tell  you  about  Clementine."  Without 
giving  the  stranger  time  to  express  his  surprise, 
Komieu  rattled   away   with    gossip    and    anecdote 


until  he  had  led  the  unknown  companion  to]  the 
door  of  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Then  he  glanced  at  him 
with  a  face  of  well-feigned  astonishment.  "  Pardon, 
monsieur,"  h»  cried;  "it  seems  I  am  mistaken." 
"  I  believe  so,"  said  the  stranger.  "  Good  gracious  !" 
added  Romieu  ;  "  be  discreet  ;  don't  repeat  what  I 
have  told  you."  "I  promise  you."  "  A  thousand 
pardons!"  Romieu  hastened  within  the  cafe,  and, 
amid  great  laughter,  told  the  adventure  to  his  friends. 
Suddenly  one  of  them  said:  "Your  cravat  is  rum- 
pled." Romieu  put  his  hand  to  his  neck  and  turned 
pale.  His  pin — a  valuable  sapphire — was  gone.  On 
further  examination  his  purse  and  watch  were  found 
to  be  gone.  The  man  with  the  umbrella  was  a  pick- 
pocket. 

Sailors,  like  horsemen,  have  a  tendency  to  be- 
come bow-legged,  and  the  peculiarity  is  not  con- 
fined to  common  seamen.  An  old  admiral,  whose 
long  sea  service  had  given  his  legs  a  decided  out- 
ward curvature,  once  had  a  singular  adventure  on 
this  account  with  a  ship's  pet.  The  crew  of  the 
ship  owned  a  large  black  spaniel,  and  took  great 
pains  in  teaching  him  to  jump.  A  man,  stand- 
ing up,  would  put  one  foot  against  his  other  knee, 
thus  making  a  hole  for  Xep,  the  dog,  to  make  his 
leap  through.  The  dog  always  jumped  through  the 
aperture  readily,  though  if  his  trainer's  legs  hap- 
pened to  be  short,  it  was  sometimes  a  rather  tight 
squeeze.  One  day  the  admiral  came  aboard  from 
the  flag-ship  on  a  visit  of  inspection.  Happening  to 
walk  to  the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  he  stood  there 
for  a  few  minutes  conversing  with  the  officer  who 
had  attended  him.  Here  he  was  spied  by  the  dog. 
NTep  stood  a  moment  surveying  the  admiral's  bow- 
legs. Suddenly  the  dog  made  a  rush  at  the  legs, 
and  a  mad  leap  through  the  tempting  gap.  In 
astonishment  at  the  black  tornado  that  had  passed 
beneath  him,  the  admiral  whirled  quicklv  about  to 
see  what  was  the  cause.  The  dog  took  this  action  as 
a  signal  for  an  "  encore  "  and  jumped  again.  Once 
more  the  admiral  turned,  and  again  the  dog  jumped. 
The  bewildered  face  of  the  admiral  and  the  seri- 
ous attention  of  Xep  to  what  he  imagined  was 
his  business,  were  too  much  for  the  gravity  of  the  by- 
standers, and,  forgetting  the  respect  due  to  rank, 
they  all  roared  with  laughter.  A  sailor,  however,  had 
enough  presence  of  mind  to  break  from  the  crowd 
and  catch  the  dog  by  the  collar.  He  led  him  off, 
and  as  he  did  so  Nep  seemed  to  wonder  why  he  did 
not  receive  the  praise  due  to  such  spirited  efforts. 
The  excited  admiral  got  but  an  imperfect  explana- 
tion of  the  affair  from  the  spectators,  for  they  could 
hardly  tell  him  that  his  legs  had  been  used  as  a  kind 
of  circus-hoop  by  a  forecastle  dog.  Perhaps  to  his 
dying  day  the  occurrence  was  a  mystery  to  him. 


A  Guide  for  the  Afflicted. 

The  following  letter  will  show  the  way  to  health  to  many 
a  down-hearted  man  and  woman. 

H.  S.  R.  Mather,  Moravia,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  writes: 
"  I  have  been  afflicted  for  some  years  with  liver  complaint, 
accompanied  with  dyspepsia  and  prolonged  constipation.  I 
was  almost  in  despair  when  I  commenced  using  Brandreth's 
Pills.  I  took  a  coarse  of  them  for  a  week  —five  or  six  pills 
every  night.  I  found  myself  very  much,  better,  but  to  make 
everything  all  sure,  continued  to  take  one  pill  a  night  for 
over  a  month.  I  am  now  in  a  very  fair  state  of  health,  and 
I  know  I  shall  continuesoaslongas  I  take  one  Brandreth's 
Pill  a  night." 


The  first  thing  in  preparing  an  advertise- 
ment to  be  sure  of  is  that  you  have  a  clear 
idea  of  what  you  want  to  accomplish.  De- 
termine just  what  class  of  people  you  want 
to  reach,  and  think  out  for  yourself  the  best 
way  in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Having  done  this,  don't  allow  yourself  to 
be  diverted.  Don't  try  to  reach  a  dozen 
different  classes  of  people  with  one  adver- 
tisement. Instead  of  succeeding  with  one 
you  will  fail  with  all.  If  you  have  a  patent- 
medicine  which  will  relieve  rheumatism  and 
cure  chilblains,  don't  crowd  both  claims  into 
one  announcement.  One  will  weaken  the 
other. 

"But,"  said  one  advertiser  to  whom  I 
urged  rhiq  plan,  "  I  shall  have  to  pay  Si, 000 
for  the  space  in  which  I  intend  placing  this 
advertisement.  I  C3"  not  afford  to  leave 
out  any  of  the  good  points."  , 

"On  the  contrary,"  said  I,  "you  can't 
afford  to  put  them  all  in.  To  carry  your 
theory  to  its  legitimate  end  you  would  be 
obliged  to  choose  a  small  type  and  crowd 
as  much  matter  as  possible  into  the  given 
space.  Instead  of  getting  the  w  hole  thing 
read,  you  would  find  the  public  too  busy  to 
read  anything.  Its  appetite  is  capricious 
and  needs  to  be  coaxed.  A  dainty  morsel 
wins  where  a  heavily  loaded  plate  dis- 
gusts."— "  Tlie  Prcpara-titm  of  Advertise- 
ments," by  John  D.  Romer. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


US'  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

&&UIW.Y; 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYTo.,  206-208  Post 

THE  BANK  OF  CAXIFOBNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  iSqo. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown. Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Sank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  31. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  tn 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnari,  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELIS  FARGO  &  GO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus fi.5,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charies  F.  Crocker,  ].   C.   Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSWOith,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transect  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurauce  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and    Montgomery,   San    Francisco. 
37th  ANNX7AX  EXHIBIT,  JANTJAHY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Bansome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold)  $300,000  00 

Net  Snrplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT j.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange-  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAl 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAJJ  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic (via  Honolulu) Saturday,  Jane  13 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Belgic Thursday,  July  30 

Oceanic  ..  Saturday,  August  "2 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Comoany's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJSTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney.       Saturday.  June  13,  at  1  *  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco.  Champerico,  _  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  La  Ubertad,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong-  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro June  25.  at  3  P.M. 

China Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking...  Tuesday,  Aug.  1 1,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reducer 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street, 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  A*ant 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  A.  M..  June  14,  19,  29,  July  5,  14,  19,  29,  AugUfct  3,  13,  18. 
23,  September  12,  27. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka.  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  u.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  ft  CO., General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  June  7,  1891. 


7.OO  A. 
7.30  A. 
7.30  A. 
S.OO   A. 


12.00  M, 

h      I. OO   P, 

3-oo  p, 


4.00  p. 
4.00   p, 

4.30  p. 


7.00  p. 

J    7.00  p. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento.  . . .    ...... 

Haj-wards.  Niles.  and  San  Jose". . . 
I  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cabstoga,  I 
\     El  Vexano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  )" 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

(      first-class  locally ) 

i  Niles,  San  Jose;,  Stockton,  lone,  1 
\      Sacramento,   Marysvflle,    Oro-  /■ 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Eluff. j 

(  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno, ) 
-j  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  • 
(.     Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose1 

{Sunset  Route— Atlantic  ExpressA  I 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ', 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  (' 
and  East J 

(  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  )  r 
\      for  Mojave  and  East )" 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroviile 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

j  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 
t      Santa  Rosa j" 

Niles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Jos*; 

Niles  and  San  Jose J 

f  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Oeden  1  , 
t      and  East ..........  \\ 

Vallejo f 

C  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramec-  j 
<  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
t     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  j 


ARRIVE. 

IO    15   A. 

*      1. 15    P. 

6-45    P. 

7-15   P. 
6.45  A. 

4  45    P. 


7  45   P- 
9.00   P. 

9-45    A. 
8-4S    P. 


10.15 
10.15 
945 

A. 
A, 
A, 

9-45 

A. 

8-45 
7-45 
6.15 

A. 
A. 
P. 

15.15 

P. 

8-45 

P. 

8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  I 
7-45  *.  -.      ark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  J-  ; 
,  I      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz j 

(  Newark,   Centreviile,    San    Josi,  \ 
8.15  a.  {      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and-i 

I     Santa  Cruz )| 

(Centreviile,  San  Jose1,  Almaden,  1 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreviile,    San  Jose",   and    Los  i 
Gatos 1" 


4-45  P-  ■ 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


's 


1  San     lose",    Almaden,  and    Way  I 

I      Stations ( 

,_   .  I J  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  I    , 

7-5°A'|t     day-Excursion f  ' 

San   Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,  \ 
Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 
8.30  A.j  ;      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ,  ; 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1 

V  principal  Way  Stations J 

10.30  a.1     San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 

1  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  1 

\      Stations \ 

,  Menlo    Park,   San   Jose,  Gilroy.  1 

Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  :    # 
i      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del  [ 

Monte  Limited) _  ;  , 

f  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Craz,'"i 
J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pac:ric  .    ^ 
1      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 

V  stations  ......    J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations * 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

6 .30  p       Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35 

t               p   i  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )    . 
I       Stations 1    T 


5-15   p. 
4.00    P. 


S.OI    A. 
9-Oj    A. 


A  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  13,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
amve  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  g.20,  n.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  g.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.3c,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25. 

8.C0,  9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  if.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.0=  a.  m.; 

ir.35,  2.0=;,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 

Leave  San  Francisco.;  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  a. 
3-3o  P- 
5-05  P- 


7.4O   A.   M 
3-30   P-    M 


8.00   A. 
930  A. 

5.00   P. 


Week 
Daw. 


Petaluma      10.40A.M.J  8.50 a.  1*. 
and  6.05  p.  m.  10.30  a.m. 

Santa  Rosa.       7.25  p.  m.    6.10  p.m. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg,  1 

Litton  Springs,  1  < 

Qoveniale, 

and  Way      i 

Stations.       ' 


I       Hopland      1 
.00  a.  m.  and  7  2r  p  u 

Ukiah.        ]"_ 


7.40  A.  M. 

3-3Q  P-    M 

7.4O  A.   M.S.OO   A.   M.i 

5  05  P.   M.I5.00  P.   M.j 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.25  p.  m.  10.30  a.  u. 
6.10P.  M. 


IO.40A.  m.    8.50A.  M. 
and  6.05P.M.    6.10P.M. 


7.40  a.  w.  8.00  , 
3.30  p.   m.  5.00  I 


Sebastopol.     10.40  a.  m.  10.30  a 
6.05  p.  m.    6.10 P 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverd-ile  for  the  Geysers  J 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport.  WOlits,  Cahto. 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Wesiport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  fc.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Clovcrdale.  $4.50:  tcHopIand,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah. 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  82.70;  to  Guemeville,  *3.75 ;  tc  So- 
noma. 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg.  #3.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah.  84.50  -  to  Hopland.  83.80 ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  f  1  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81-30. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkLAet! 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  3  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


Fair  American  fat  London  theatre) — "  Why  is  it, 
Capuin     Moveabout,    that    Ihey    call    the 
actresses   scandaliennes  f"      Caftain 
"Oh — er — it's  because — er — they  usually  a 
roval  road  lo  mccess  !  "—Pick  Me  Up, 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


June  15,  1891. 


Bouvier  is  a  wag,  and  will  have  his  joke  at  any 
cost.  This  is  why  he  brought  out  the  Liliputians.  He 
was  jealous  of  the  reputation  which  John  L.  Sullivan 
made  at  the  Bush  as  a  comedian,  and  he  made  up 
his  mind  to  give  his  audience  a  comedy  which,  like 
"  Honest  Hearts,"  should  be  funny  only  in  the 
places  in  which  it  was  intended  to  be  grave.  To  the 
box-office,  it  is  immaterial  whether  an  audience 
laughs  at  the  players  or  with  them. 

' '  The  Pupil  in  Magic  "  is  a  German  ' '  Anstattung- 
stuck,"  which  would  be  called,  in  this  country,  a 
cross  between  a  low  farce  and  a  variety  show,  with  a 
medley  of  well-known  operatic  airs  scattered  through 
it.  There  is  substantially  no  plot,  though  a  toy- 
maker  at  Nuremberg,  his  son,  and  an  agent  of  the 
foul  fiend  seem  to  transact  a  good  deal  of  business 
together,  the  purport  of  which  is  the  exchange  of  a 
human  soul  in  the  next  world  for  a  good  deal  of 
bodily  comfort  in  this.  What  distinguishes  this  play 
from  a  number  of  others  in  which  the  like  improper 
bargain  is  closed  with  the  usual  results,  is  that  the 
ten  leading  parts  are  taken  by  dwarfs.  Some  of  the 
dwarfs  appear  to  be  children  in  years  as  well  as  in 
stature  ;  but  most  of  them  are  full  grown,  though 
the  growth  is  little  of  its  kind.  A  manikin  of  the 
name  of  Ebers  plays  the  leading  part,  and,  consider- 
ing his  size,  plays  it  pretty  well.  He  reminds  one  of 
Dr.  Johnson's  remark  when  he  was  taken  to  see  a 
dancing-dog  :  "  He  does  not  dance  well,  sir,"  said 
the  sage  ;  "  indeed,  he  dances  very  badly  ;  but  the 
wonder  is  that  he  should  dance  at  all."  So  the  thing 
which  tickled  the  audience  on  Monday  night  was 
that  these  little  midgets  should  have  learned  their 
business  so  thoroughly  that  they  did  not  make 
themselves  ridiculous  when  they  appeared  before 
the  footlights.  One  infant  phenomenon,  careering 
round  among  grown  people,  is  a  familiar  feature  on 
the  variety  stage  ;  but  ten  of  them,  all  playing  at 
once,  appealed  to  the  surprise  and  the  good-nature 
of  the  spectators. 

As  a  work  of  dramatic  art,  "  The  Pupil  in  Magic  " 
can  take  no  rank,  and  its  performance  at  the  Baldwin 
can  not  command  praise.  Performers  rushed  upon 
the  stage  and  rushed  off  again,  without  any  apparent 
motive.  The  Liliputians  chattered  with  each  other 
inanely,  and  seemed  to  have  no  purpose  and  no 
business  where  they  were.  There  were  a  number  of 
songs  and  dances  which  hardly  came  up  to  the  level 
of  the  performance  of  the  average  kindergarten, 
and  the  dresses  displayed  the  want  of  taste  for  which 
German  costumers  are  famous.  Fancy  a  score  of 
really  good-looking  girls — recruited  in  this  city — got 
up  in  red  hunting-coats,  tunics,  and  basques,  and 
long,  black-satin  trousers,  loose  round  the  body  and 
tapering  to  tights  round  the  ankle  !  What  punish- 
ment would  be  too  severe  for  the  contriver  of  such 
caricatures  of  the  handsome  figures  that  we  have 
seen  as  Amazons  ? 

Withal,  the  audience,  on  the  first  night,  left  the 
theatre  in  good  humor.  They  had  not  seen  a  good 
comedy,  nor  even  a  poor  comedy  well  acted.  Those 
of  them  who  did  not  understand  German  had  lost 
the  dialogue  and  the  jokes  ;  for  there  were  jokes, 
and,  in  spite  of  the  bitter  Frenchman's  taunt,  it  does 
not  take  a  surgical  operation  to  get  a  joke  into  a 
German's  head.  But  they  had  seen  something  new, 
something  different  from  the  ordinary  plays  that  are 
produced  at  the  theatres  ;  and  while  they  were  mak- 
ing up  their  minds  whether  or  no  they  had  done  well 
to  enjoy  it,  they  were  satisfied  for  the  moment  with 
the  conviction  that  they  had  witnessed  a  novelty. 

Theatre-goers  of  our  day  are  like  the  Athenians  of 
St.  Paul's  time — they  spend  their  time  in  nothing 
else  but  either  to  tell  or  to  hear  some  new  thing. 
Last  week,  they  filled  a  theatre  to  see  a  great,  over- 
grown brute  of  a  pugilist  make  a  spectacle  of  his 
muscles  and  his  stupidity  ;  this  week,  they  crowded 
another  house  to  look  at  a  party  of  dwarfs,  gibber- 
ing and  strutting  on  the  boards.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  art  than  the  living  toys,  which  are 
wound  up  by  the  manikins  and  proceed  to  imitate 
the  performance  of  artificial  dolls  ;  but  the  audience 
at  the  Baldwin  took  a  good  deal  of  comfort  out  of 
them,  just  as  the  people  at  Vienna  did  when  the 
same  show  was  produced  there  a  couple  of  years 
ago. 

After  all,  a  manager  must  be  guided  in  catering 
for  the  public  by  the  receipts  at  the  box-office  rather 
than  by  bis  conception  of  the  principles  of  art.  A 
hundred  years  ago,  the  greatest  manager  in  England 
apologized  for  introducing  a  ballet  as  an  interlude  in 
the  tragedy  of  "Julius  Ctesar."  He  said  he  knew 
he  ought  to  be  ashamed  of  doing  so  ;  "  but  the  pit 
veill  have  it,  and  I  can't  dispense  with  their  shillings." 
So  M.  Bouvier,  whose  taste  for  really  high  art  is 
cultured  and  acute,  would  perhaps  apologize  for  his 
litje  midgets  by  pointing  out  .that  the  success  of 


John  L.  Sullivan  teaches  the  lesson  that  people  want 
not  what  is  good,  but  what  is  new. 

It  is  hard  to  say  where  the  appetite  for  novelty 
may  lead  us.  It  has  led  the  Parisians  into  such  bold 
ventures  of  realism  that  the  American  who  veiled  his 
face  when  Schneider  cavorted  as  the  duchess  now 
feels  inclined  to  hide  his  whole  head  in  his  overcoat. 
It  led  Londoners  to  try  to  dramatize  the  murder  of 
Garfield.  In  Mr.  Heme's  new  play  at  the  Theatre 
Libre  in  Boston,  the  wife  of  a  seducer  suckles  the 
babe  of  his  victim  on  the  stage  in  presence  of  the 
audience.     Where  shall  we  stop  ? 

There  is  a  school  of  dramatists  which  holds  that 
the  nearer  a  play  approaches  to  actuality  the  better 
show  it  has  to  capture  the  public.  These  people's 
ideal  is  the  revues  de  Ian,  which  appear  regularly 
at  the  Palais  Royal  during  the  holidays,  and  in  which 
every  one  who  has  been  talked  of  during  the  preced- 
ing twelvemonth  is  impersonated,  and  every  new 
Parisian  craze  is  presented  in  its  comical  aspects. 
Notabilities  go  to  see  themselves  caricatured,  and  as 
the  fun  is  good-natured,  they  laugh  with  the  others. 
The  next  step  in  advance  would  be  to  have  the  per- 
sonages impersonate  themselves.  That  would  be  a 
taking  card,  in  this  country  as  elsewhere.  A  play  in 
which  ex-President  Cleveland  should  deliver  one  of 
his  solemn  discouises  on  free  trade,  and  Charles  A. 
Dana  should  gibe  at  him  as  the  stuffed  prophet ;  in 
which  little  President  Harrison  should  utter  some  of 
his  sweet  conceits,  and  Keppler  should  sketch  him 
with  grandfather's  hat  ;  in  which  Ben  Butler  should 
level  his  straight  eye  at  the  United  Slates  court,  and 
Speaker  Reed  should  spend  his  lime  in  counting  the 
speechless  noses  on  the  stage,  while  English  Bob 
Porter  called  a  boy  to  sweep  out  the  h's  he  had 
dropped  in  miscounting  the  people — such  a  play 
would  draw  crowds,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  be 
difficult  to  induce  such  a  company  to  take  the  road. 
But  we  are,  perhaps,  too  previous. 

While  these  and  other  novelties  are  seething  in 
the  womb  of  the  future,  the  fountain  of  true  com- 
edy has  not  ceased  to  flow.  Next  week,  Sardou's 
play,  "Diplomacy,"  will  be  produced  at  a  a local 
theatre,  with  a  cast  of  unusual  strength.  The 
piece  is  a  good  one,  in  Sardou's  best  manner.  Sar- 
dou  is  always  sure  to  give  his  audiences  some  fine 
dramatic  effects  and  plenty  of  telling  business.  He 
is  not  such  a  master  of  high  literature  as  Dumas  ; 
but  he  is  a  conscientious  playwright,  who  never  for- 
gets that  he  is  writing  for  the  stage.  For  the  very 
reason,  perhaps,  that  he  is  incompetent  to  form  a 
sound  judgment  on  the  public  questions  of  the  day, 
he  concentrates  his  force  upon  sentimental  situa- 
tions and  questions  of  feeling  on  which  all  men  are 
agreed.  For  one  whose  contributions  to  dramatic 
literature  fill  more  volumes  than  the  plays  of  Scribe 
or  Shakespeare,  an  occasional  failure  is  no  matter  of 
wonder.  People  readily  forgot  "Rabagas"  and 
"OncleSam"  in  the  delight  with  which  they  wel- 
comed "  Daniel  Rochat  "  and  "  Divorcons  "  ;  they 
now  overlook  what  is  offensive  in  "Fedora"  for 
the  sake  of  the  pure  pleasure  they  derive  from 
"Fernande"  and  "  Nos  Intimes."  His  plays,  like 
his  life,  are  full  of  tender  pathos  and  romance.  He 
is  a  man  of  seventy.  He  has  been  writing  for  the 
stage  for  nearly  forty  years.  In  his  youth  he  nearly 
died  of  starvation  ;  would  have  died,  probably, 
from  poverty  and  disease,  but  for  the  ministering 
kindness  of  a  young  lady  whom  he  afterward 
married.  In  his  ripe  old  age  he  is  as  industrious  as 
ever,  and  his  work  shows  no  sign  that  his  powers 
are  failing.  He  never  understood  politics  ;  but  his 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart  and  of  the  springs  of 
human  actions  is  unrivaled. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Charles  E.  Locke,  who  is  out  ol  shallow  water 
again,  will  resume  the  charge  of  the  Emma  Juch 
troupe. 

"  Mark  Twain's  "  "  Tom  Sawyer  "  has  been  dram- 
atized and  takes  immensely  with  the  gallery  at  an 
East-Side  theatre  in  New  York. 

Hobart  C.  Taylor,  who  married  Senator  Farwell's 
youngest  daughter  a  year  ago,  is  said  to  be  cultivat- 
ing his  voice  under  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan's  instruction, 
in  London. 

"  You  feel  as  if  a  centipede,  all  of  whose  feet  had 
been  carefully  iced,  had  begun  to  run  about  in  the 
roots  of  your  hair,"  said  Ellen  Terry  recently,  in  de- 
scribing stage-fright.     * 

James  O'Neill  is  feeling  very  sore  over  the  failure 
of  "  The  Envoy,"  lately  produced  in  New  York. 
He  says  he  will  never  play  in  New  York  again,  as 
the  people  there  appreciate  farce-comedies  and  horse- 
play only. 

Patti  will  hold  an  August  festival  at  Craig-y-Nos. 
She  has  invited  a  host  of  notabilities  to  be  her  guests 
at  her  castle  on  the  opening  night,  when  a  portion 
of  "  Faust"  will  be  produced,  with  the  diva  as  Mar- 
guerite, Nicolini  as  Faust,  and  Valda  as  Siebel. 

The  Tivoli  Opera  House  did  an  excellent  business 
last  week  with  "  The  Rat  Charmer."  Somehow  the 
Tivoli  people  always  manage  to  catch  the  whim  of 
the  lovers  of  light  opera.  That  they  will  do  well 
with  "  The  Pirates  of  Penzance  "  this  week  is  almost 
a  foregone  conclusion. 

A  great  many  San  Franciscans  were  genuinely 
grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Harry  Edwards.  He 
was  a  sterling  actor  and  a  pleasant  gentleman,  and 


during  his  long  service  in  this  city,  at  Maguire's 
Opera  House  and  the  old  California  Theatre,  he 
won  Tor  himself  many  admirers  and  friends. 

Boston's  Theatre  Libre  scheme,  for  which  there 
was  such  a  charming  confusion  of  plans,  is  not 
working  up  as  well  as  the  enthusiasts  hoped.  Its 
promulgators  are  getting  down  to  cold  facts,  and  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  thing  has  begun  to  intrude 
itself.  It  looks  as  if  the  chances  were  against  the 
permanency  Messrs.  Heme,  Aldrich,  and  Phillips 
expected. 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  "  The  Pirates  of  Pen- 
zance "  will  be  produced  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House; 
the  Liliputians  will  play  another  week  in  "The 
Pupil  in  Magic";  "The  Fakir"  will  continue; 
Charles  Frohman's  company  will  produce  "  Diplo- 
macy "  ;  Charles  Erin  Verner  will  appear  in  "  The 
Colleen  Bawn "  ;  and  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  " 
will  be  continued. 

The  newest  naughty  play  that  is  tickling  Paris  is 
called  "  L'Amoureuse,"  the  heroine  being,  as  the 
Parisians  delicately  put  it,  a  woman  in  love  with 
love.  Augustin  Daly  has  purchased  the  American 
rights,  and  intends  for  Ada  Rehan  the  leading  part, 
created  in  Paris  by  Mnie.  Rejane.  Mr.  Daly  will 
do  the  adaptation  himself,  as  he  fears  to  delegate 
the  task  to  any  one. 

Mme.  Janauschek  gives  her  "  word  of  honor"  in 
a  recent  letter  to  a  New  York  paper  that  she  is 
not  sixty-four  years  old,  and  laments  the  decline  of 
public  interest  in  "the  legitimate."  She  possibly 
does  not  perceive  the  interrelation  of  the  decline  of 
the  legitimate,  in  so  far  as  it  comes  under  her  imme- 
diate notice,  and  the  fact  that  she  finds  it  necessary 
to  deny  on  her  honor  th  it  she  is  sixty-four  years  old. 

The  friends  of  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson  regret  to 
learn  that  that  remarkable  singer  found  Covent 
Garden  too  big  for  her.  She  scored  four  notable 
successes  in  Paris,  in  Massenet's  operas,  but  the 
British  public  did  not  prove  sympathetic.  The  Lon- 
don critics  praise  her,  but  declare  that  her  voice 
failed  to  occupy  the  atmospheric  area  of  "the 
garden."  In  other  words,  Miss  Sanderson's  voice  is 
too  fine  to  spread  all  over  a  skating-rink — which  is 
not  very  surprising. 

"  The  Limited  Mail,"  which  is  to  be  brought  out 
here  soon,  was  written  by  Elmer  E.  Vance,  a  tele- 
graph-operator, who,  up  to  the  time  he  began  to 
write  the  play,  had  been  in  theatres  only  a  dozen 
times  in  his  life.  The  play  is  a  melodrama,  and  has 
been  a  great  success — with  those  who  care  for  that 
sort  of  thing.  Next  season  it  will  be  produced  in  the 
Auditorium,  Chicago,  the  largest  theatre  in  the 
world  and  the  finest  in  America.  Fifty  thousand 
dollars  will  be  expended,  it  is  announced,  for  scenic 
and  mechanical  effects  in  the  production  there. 

Stuart  Robson  is  aweary  of  London  theatre-goers, 
and  says  they  are  incapable  of  appreciating  our 
humor.  For  instance,  they  utterly  miss  the  point  in 
scene  in  "The  Henrietta "  where  Bertie  is  cut  off 
with  a  shilling — or  rather  a  check  for  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  When  the  discarded  young  man 
exclaims  in  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of  the  check, 
and  old  Van  Alstyne  says,  "  Well,  isn't  it  enough  ?  " 
the  English  audience  saw  no  humor,  in  fact,  was  in- 
expressibly shocked.  "They  look  upon  money  as 
they  do  their  religion,"  declares  the  disgusted  Mr. 
Robson. 

Bernhardt  is  enjoying  her  sea-trip  immensely,  as 
the  following  paragraph  from  a  letter,  sent  from 
Honolulu  by  a  gentleman  who  is  traveling  on  the 
same  vessel,  shows : 

"  The  ship  had  not  been  out  three  hours  before  she  bad 
explored  it  thoroughly  from  stem  to  stem  and  down  into  the 
hold.  One  dark  night  she  announced  her  intention  of 
mounting  to  the  crow's  nest.  It  takes  a  man  of  good  nerve 
to  do  this  even  in  quiet  weather,  and  on  this  evening  there 
was  a  heavy  sea  running.  The  captain  and  officers  urged 
her  not  to  attempt  it,  but  she  laughed  at  them  and  ran  up 
to  the  foot  of  the  topmast  with  the  lightness  and  agility  of 
a  cat.  The  members  of  her  company,  the  other  passengers, 
the  ship's  officers,  and  many  of  the  crew  had  gathered  on 
deck  and  were  watching  her  breathlessly  as  she  turned  to 
descend.  When  half-way  down  she  stopped,  and,  clinging 
to  the  rigging  with  one  hand  and  gesticulating  with  the 
other,  began  reciting  a  poem  from  Victor  Hugo.  The  wind 
blew  her  skirts  with  tremendous  force  against  the  rigging, 
and  the  ship  was  tossing  in  a  heavy  sea,  but  she  held  on  and 
went  through  the  poem." 

Farce-comedy  companies  are  like  star-fish.  If 
they  meet  with  any  success,  they  presently  disinte- 
grate and  resolve  themselves  into  several  new  com- 
panies, each  built  about  a  nucleus  consisting  of  a 
member  of  the  former  company  who  happened  to 
make  a  barely  perceptible  hit.  W.  F.  Mack,  the 
bunko-steerer  of  "The  City  Directory,"  made  quite 
a  hit ;  that  is,  he  did  nothing  notable,  but  his  deep 
voice  and  his  blue-black  mustache  were  deemed 
commendable  in  an  actor  filling  a  subordinate  r61e. 
Now  that  he  is  thrust  into  the  early  prominence  of 
"  leading  comedian"  in  "  The  Fakir,"  it  is  apparent 
how  immature  and  insufficient  he  is  as  a  star.  Next 
season  the  young  man,  Hampton,  who  looks  like 
Nat  Goodwin,  will  probably  be  a  star  ;  and  in  an- 
other year  a  play  will  be  written  for  Dan  Barrett, 
the  nimble  clog-dancer  of  the  same  company,  to 
crack  his  heels  in,  "Then  farce-comedies  will  die  of 
inanition,  and  the  world  will  roll  on  once  more. 


Ask  for  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  and  do  not  take  any 
other.     Sold  by  all  druggists. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUN] 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

We  have  been  hard  at  work  for  nearly  six  mom 
to  raise  six  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  establis 
a  fund  for  the  Children's  Hospital.  When  the  ot 
ject  of  our  work  and  the  wealth  and  prosperity  c 
this  community  were  considered,  this  did  not 
to  us  a  very  mammoth  sum  to  expect,  but  here  w 
are  at  the  end  of  our  resources  (having  had  enten 
tainments  of  every  description),  scarcely  any  mone- 
coming  in,  and  our  fund  not  half  completed.  Thl 
little  sufferers  themselves  have  not  forgotten  us- 
they  are  still  saving,  and  we  occasionally  receiv 
sixty  or  seventy  cents  as  a  result  of  their  efforts,  fc 
which  we  are  very  grateful.  But  they  must  h 
helped  by  ihose  who  are  able  to  work  or  our  efforl 
will  be  a  failure. 

Previously  acknowledged §2,874  30 

Crutch  and  Splint  Cards 18  20 

Rudolph  S.  E 1  20 

"  A  Tcivodul" 1  20 

Later  returns  from  ' '  Cushion  Tea  " 10  00 

Anonymous 10  00 


Total 82,914  90 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E. ', 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  S 
Francisco,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argona\ 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Manage! 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.    They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

THE  RAT  CHARMER  OF  HAMELII 

IN  SEVEN  TABLEAUX. 


ii 


Monday,  June  15th.... PIKATES  OF  PKNZANC 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent* 


Summer  School  and  Vacation  Homi 


GIKLS     AND     YOUNG    LADIEI 


Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose, 


In  a  delightful  suburban  home,  with  ample  grounds  an 
every  facility  for  out-of-door  life.  Individual  or  class  instrui 
tion  when  desired.  Pleasant  excursions,  including  one  to  tl 
Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton.  Parlor  boarders.  A 
the  best  features  of  Eastern  summer  schools  and  vacatio 
homes.  Limited  number.  A  safe  home  for  daughtd 
whose  parents  wish  to  travel.  For  information,  address 
MISS  DARLING,  Principal, 

Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose",  Ca 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

REAI.  ESTATE  AUCTIONEER, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oaklaw 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS, 

638  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco 


SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY JUNE  80, 

At  2  o'clock  p.  M.,  at  Salesrooms, 


ilia 


I 


AUCTION  SALE 

—  OP  — 

ACRE  LOTS 


IN  THE  CELEBRATED 


J.  Levi  Sr.  Tract, 

Fronting  Seminary  Avenue,  Baker  Avenue,  and  San  1 
dro  Road,  just  beyond  the  charming  suburb  of 

FRUITVALE 


And  on  the  line  of  the  new  electric  road  between 
Oakland  and  Haywaids. 


Beautiful  Lots 


Ranging    in    size    from    one-half  acre 
to  two  acres. 


UNUSUAL,  TERMS  ! 

ONLY  ONE-FIFTH  CASH  ! 
ONLY  ONE-FIFTH  CASH  ! 

Balance  In  1,  2,  3,  and  4  yearly  payment*. 
Interest  at  only  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  li- 
able monthly.     DON'T  FORGET  THE  »£*■ 


Sale  to  be  held  at  salesrooms  of 


WILLIAM    J.    DINCEE, 

480  and  403  Eighth  Street,  O'11'"1"1- 


June  15,  1891. 
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HLLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

Real  Estate  Agent  and  Auctioneer, 

ill  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland 

1ST0N.ELDRIDCE&  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS, 

13  Market  Street,  -  San  Francisco. 

-:■    GRAND    ■:■ 

CREDIT  SALE 

BORDER  OF  JOSEPH  MACDONOUCH, ESQ. 

—  OF  — 


Business  Lots 


-FRONTING- 


fashington  &  13th  Sts. 

i  the  very  heart  of  the  Business 
Centre  of 

AKLAND! 

\t   Auction  ! 

nrday,  -   -  June  13,  1891 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  at  Salesrooms, 

460  AND  462  EICHTH  ST.,  OAKLAND 


dern  8-Room  Houses 

[n  these  Lots,  -will  be  Sold  at  Auction 
the  highest  bidder.     To  be  removed. 


uther  particular  apply  to 

WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE, 
460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland. 

EASTON.  ELDRIDGE  &  CO.. 

638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


f.(Most  Delicate  Xl-V^f    "^1\Y^* 

eparation."       $%£$R         fT)     ^ 


Ham  Sandwiches  a  la  Parisienne. 
■    Between  slices  of  thinly  cut  white 
1  iread  spread  a  mixture  of  Cowdrey's 
ieviled    Ham,    finely   chopped,  hard- 
ened eggs  and  cream  sauce.     Stamp 
mt  in  round,  oval,  square  or  oblong 
hapes.     Butter  the  tops.     Sprinkle  on 
•ne-half  the    number    of    sandwiches, 
nely  chopped  parsley  and  hard-boiled 
oik  of  egg  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
'nd   on    the    other    half  parsley    and 
hite  of  egg  chopped  very  fine. 
Arrange    tastefully    and    serve     on 
■mall  plates. 

*  Postage  Stamp  for  "Tid  Bit  Receipts 
T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass 


THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

QUIPOISE 

111  A  IOT  F0R  LADIES,  MISSES, 
fMIO  I      and  CHILDREN. 

Made  on  true  hygienic  prin- 
ciple; modeled  on  lines  which 
give  a  graceful  figure;  perfect 
support  from  shoulders,  dis- 
tributing clothing-strain  and 
weight;  three  garments  in  one, 
corset,  waist,  and  cover;  best 
of  materials. 


Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 


i 


ENSIBLE    DRESSING. 

C  ainlng  unbiased  articles  by  eminent  writera 

:REE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

6E  FBOST  I  CO.,       31  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


1RAGE 


For     Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

In  the  tenderloin  precinct:  "What's  Tim  doing 
now  ?  "     "  Time." — Puck. 

"  Has  Arthur  quit  smoking  cigarettes  for  good  ?" 
"  Oh,  no  ;  only  until  he  can  get  his  life  insured." — 
Puck. 

"She  doesn't  claim  to  be  a  bud,  does  she?" 
"  Why,  certainly  !  "  "  What  kind— century  plant?" 
— Judge. 

"  What  do  you  think  the  best  advertising  me- 
dium ?"  "I  couldn't  tell  you  ;  I  really  know  very 
little  about  the  spiritualists."— Puck. 

Visitor  {\x\tii  a  gun)— "  Is  there  any  small  game 
about  here?"  Resident — "How  would  a  tweniy- 
five-cent  limit  strike  you  ?  " —  Washington  Star. 

"  I  don't  like  that  Farrish  boy,"  said  Araminta  ; 
"  he's  too  fresh."  "  But  think  of  the  average  if  you 
and  he  were  to  marry."  said  the  mean-spiriled  Ara- 
bella.— Epoch. 

Winks —  "  I  don't  like  Hardhead."  Minks  — 
"  He's  the  fellow  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all,  isn't 
he  ?  "  Winks — "  Worse  ;  he  does  know  it  all,  and 
proves  it." — Good  News. 

She — "  You  will  ask  papa,  will  you  not  ;  or  must 
I  ?"  He — "Oh,  I  have  seen  him  ;  fact  is,  he  made 
the  suggestion  that  it  was  about  time  for  me  to  pro- 
pose."— Indianapolis  Journal. 

"That  animal  is  a  stoat.  It  is  the  producer  of 
ermine."  "  Why,  I'm  surprised  at  that.  I  thought 
the  ermine  was  a  big,  white  bear,  with  two  or  three 
dozen  goatees  on  his  person." — Bazar. 

"Say,  waiter,"  exclaimed  an  impatient  customer, 
"I've  been  here  a  full  hour!"  "  I've  been  here 
since  seven  this  morning,"  answered  the  waiter  ; 
' '  tiresome,  ain't  it  ?  " — New  York  Sun. 

Ethel — *'  I've  been  engaged  six  times,  and  now  I'm 
going  to  marry  Charlie  Simpson.  How  many  times 
have  you  been  engaged?"  Maude  (demurely) — 
"  Only  twice — to  Charlie  Simpson."— Epoch. 

Miss  Neverpay — "  Why  does  paw  look  so  glum, 
maw?  Did  the  bank  he  keeps  his  money  in  fail?" 
Mrs.  Neverpay — "  Worse  ;  the  bank  he  is  supposed 
to  keep  his  money  in  didn't  fail." — Good  News. 

"Mr.  Sharpset,"  inquired  an  attentive  hostess, 
"  how  in  the  world  do  you  manage  to  eat  that  hot 
soup  without  burning  yourself?"  "  Madam,"  was 
the  pathetic  reply,  "  I  am  burning  myself." — Judge. 

D.  Swinelander  Bblake  (who  is  near-sighted  and 
mistakes  another  customer  for  the  hatter) — "See 
here!  My  hat  does  not  fit  rae  at  all."  The  other 
■man  (who  is  sensitive) — "Neither  does  your  coat, 
for  that  matter." — Life. 

Mrs.  B.—"  George,  I  am  outraged.  The  mo- 
ment you  see  that  Miss  Landon  you  seem  to  forget 
that  you  are  a  married  man  !  "  Mr.  B  — "  No,  my 
dear  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  very  sight  of  her  makes 
me  think  of  that." — Life. 

Blithers  had  been  hunting  and  had  stopped  on  the 
way  home  to  have  his  game-bag  furnished  :  Mrs. 
B. — "  Well,  John,  did  you  shoot  anything?"  John 
(opening  bag) — "  Did  1  ?  Just  take  a  peep."  Mrs. 
B. — "Lovely!  Six  beautiful  soft-shell  crabs." — 
New  York  Sun. 

Kind  father — "  My  dear,  if  you  want  a  good  hus- 
band, marry  Mr.  Goodheart.  He  really  and  truly 
loves  you."  Daughter— "  Are  you  sure  of  that, 
pa?"  Kind  father — "  Yes,  indeed.  I've  been  bor- 
rowing money  of  him  for  six  months,  and  still  he 
keeps  coining." — New  York  Weekly. 

Friend — "  So  yours  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight?"  Mrs.  Getthere—"  Yes,  indeed  !  I  fell  des- 
perately in  love  with  my  dear  husband  the  moment 
I  set  eyes  upon  him.  I  remember  it  as  distinctly  as 
if  it  were  yesterday.  I  was  walking  with  papa  on 
the  beach  at  Long  Branch,  when  suddenly  papa 
stopped,  and,  pointing  him  out,  said,  "There,  my 
dear,  is  a  man  worth  ten  millions.' " — New  York 
Weekly. 

Strawber — "  I  was  talking  with  a  Boston  girl,  the 
other  night,  about  men's  dress,  when  a  particular 
friend  of  mine  came  into  the  room  togged  out  in  a 
four-in-hand  tie  and  a  dress  suit.  In  order  to 
smooth  it  over,  I  told  her  that  it  was  a  fad  of  his, 
and  that  he  was  the  president  of  a  Browning  Club." 
Singerly — "  What  did  she  say  ?  "  Strawber — "  She 
said  she  knew  now  why  Browning  died."—  Clothier 
and  Furnislier. 

"Your  father  refuses  his  consent  to  our  union?" 
"  He  does,  Percy."  "  Nothing  seems  to  be  left  for 
us  then  except  elopement.  Do  you  think,  Nellie," 
said  the  young  man,  swallowing  a  sob,  "that  you 
could  leave  this  luxurious  home,  forfeit  all  the  enjoy- 
ments of  wealth,  banish  yourself  forever  from  your 
parents'  hearts,  and  go  away  with  a  poor  young  man 
to  enter  a  home  of  life-long  poverty  ?  "  "I  think  I 
could,  dear  Percy."  "Then  you  are  not  the  prac- 
tical girl  I  have  always  taken  you  to  be,"  said  Percy, 
with  deep  dejection,  as  he  rose  up  wearily  and 
reached  for  his  hat. — Chicago  News. 


Crab-Apple    Blossoms. 

The  fashionable  perfume  and  universal  favorite, 
among  scents." — London  Court  Jonrtial. 


'Chief 


DCXXII.— Bill   of  Fare    for  Six  Persons,  Sunday. 
June  14,  1891. 
Clear  Soup,  with  Custard  Royal. 
Boiled  Cod,  Hollandaire  Sauce.     Cucumbers. 
Fried  Fowl  (French  fashion).     Potato  Croquettes. 
Tomatoes  au  Gratin.     Peas. 
Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Iced-Cream   Coffee.     Strawberries.     Fancy   Cakes.     Fruits. 
Iced-Cream  Coffee. — Make  a  pint  of  strong,  rich  coffee. 
When  cold,  add  half  a  pint  of  boiled  milk,  rather  more  than 
half  a  pint  of  cream  ;  sweeten  very  sweet,  and  freeze  as  ice- 
cream. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  ' '  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  youi  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  to  5. 


RARE 
ROOKS 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  fine,  3o-page,  large  type,  Catalogue 
of  Rare  Books,  comprising  many  relating 
to  ANGLING,  LONDON,  THE 
DRAMA,  and  SHAKE9PEAR- 
IANA.  Sent  for  postage— four  cents. 
WILLIAM  EVARIS,  BENJAMIN, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Catalogue' 
of  Autograph  Leiters  nearly  ready. 


M> 


Iffiffi  SPRINKLER 

Trie  B£Sf  \H  TrtS  World 

BEWARE       OF      IMITATION3 


EDLE       MANUFACTURERS 

laii©ii[  ^  fe 

SAN  FRANDSCD  CAL. 
LOOK  FOR  NAME  ON  THE   BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 

HARDWARE    &    RUBBER     STORES. 


WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protectors 

add  50%  to  the  wearing  quality  of  every  pair 
of  shoes.  No  more  uneven  Boot  Heels.  No 
Discomfort.  No  Noise  Send  ice.  for  sam- 
ple pair  or  50c.  for  6  pairs,  with  cnbel,  etc. 
Address  WOODMAN  COMPANY,  Box 
2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of    San    Francisco,    State    of    California.     Department 
No. . 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
against  you  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  If  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ant's wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ant's habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  22a  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Blattnek,  Clerk. 

By  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.  O'Keeffe,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
Building. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  care  I  donotmeanmerelytostoptbem 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  notnowreceiringa 
core.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  <i-  KOOT,  M.  C.»  183  Pearl  St..  N.  T. 


RUBBER 
HOSE 


fc 


R.  H.  PEASE,       )  , 
S    M    RUN  YON,  r 


wmM 

*^COODYEAR'S 


COTTON 


S^*M?   CO.     1 


ieal  Rubber  Hose 


BEST  THAT  CAN  BE  MADE  OF  RUBBER. 

"*  Goodyear  Rubber  Co. 


577  and  57?  MARKET  ST. 
San  Francisco 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR   AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  toe  Given  Away  to  All  Sutoscritoers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


'  Mig- 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January-  contains : 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 

Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't."  "ALife  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains : 

"MISSING— A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence "Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains: 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains  : 

"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with   all   earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  leiters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,   218  Grant  Aveuue,  San  FrjUDCUco. 


Strange  Winter,  author  of   "  Bootles's  Baby,' 
non's  Secret,"  "Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Lools 
Stevenson,  and  "THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  will  contain  : 
"  DERRICK  YAUGHAN,  NOVELIST."    By 
Edna  Ly  all ,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two."  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,   author  of  "She."  "King  Solomon's  Mines." 
"Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  ft  might  havi  bttn" 


IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 


.  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING— 


DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  niade  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


23 


=tSAH  TRAHCI5C9 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


>^7> 


W.T.Y.SCHENCK.  Agent, 

222S224  MarketSL  San  Francisco  Ca' 

WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYEI.L-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 

THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  D.OO%  on  term  deposits;  and 
4:»vJO  /0  0°  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  unwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 


Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street.       -       -        San  Francisco. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
hey  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRT     IT  ! 


Wedding    Parties    Snpplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  aeiiver  in  San   Francisco,   Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley-  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Ste.,  8.  F. 


PET 

ARE  TH-E 


ALLEN    &    GINTER,  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA 


%GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  233  Montgomery  St. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.  Battery 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Russet  Cart  Harness,  Novelties  in  Blankets  and  Robes,  for  Summer  use. 

/B-CALL   AND    EXAMINE    THEIK    LARGE    STOCK. 


tCNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  i..  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Suiter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  Flret  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL   GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


Strangers  and    Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

GLEN     HOUSE 

236   SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose-  depot. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


$65 


ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  with  15  Days'  Board, 

AT    THE 

Hotel  del  Coronado 


Tickets  by  Railroad : 

613  MARKET  STREET 


Tickets  by  Steamer: 

4  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OF  ALL  SUMMER  SEA-SIDE  RESORTS. 

The  Appointments  are  Elegant.  The  Service  Is  Perfect.  The  View  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Music  of  the  Surf  Give  a  Constant  Charm  to  Lilfe.  Every  thing  Is  Full  of  Hrlghtnes*  and 
Beauty.  Owing  to  the  cold  currents  farther  north,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  at  Coronado  is  several  deuces  wanner, 
this  makes  surf-bathing  here  most  enjoyable.  Fi  shine  in  the  ocean  is  always  good,  also  in  the  hay  or  off  the  pier  it  is 
splendid;  and  particularly  now  as  baracuda  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  taking  lively,  (lame  is  always  plentiful.  This 
Is  the  Sportsman'a  Paradise.     Yachting  also  is  splendid  here. 

THE    CORONADO    NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Through  the  excellent  medicinal  qualities  of  this  water,  many  of  the  visitors  at  the  hotel  have  been  cured  of  kidney  and 
bladder  ailments.     It  is  pure,  makes  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the  whole  system. 

Room  plans,  terms  for  the  season,  pamphlets  and  literature,  can  he  had  at  the  Coronado 
Agency,  118  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Occidental. 

E.  S.  BABCOCK,  Jr.,  Manager  Motel  del  Coronado. 


Remington  Standad 

TYPE-WRITERS 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Tinie. 

Re  ducing 
Labor. 

Preserving: 
Health. 

Saving- 
Money. 

Preventing1 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO 

3   and  5    Front    Street,    San    FranclseOj 


Savings  and  Loi 
Society 

(INCORPORATED  JULY  23,  1857) 
HAS  REMOVED  FKOM  C19  CLAY  8 

—  TO  THE  — 

N.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Su 


WILLIAMS,  JD1MOND  &  OC 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERGHi 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor,  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Ca 
Agents  for  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  TheCU 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  X 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'Xn 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  & 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing 
rails  and  track  material. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAEIS,  1878. 

W.TkER&Co. 

Breakfast 
Coco 

from  which  the  excess 
oil  has  been  reiuovod,  i 

Absolutely  .Ptt* 
and  it  is  Solubl* 

No  Chemicals 


are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  hi 
more  than  three  times  the  strength 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowro 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  mo 
economical,  costing  less  than  onect 
a  ciqi^  It  is  delicious,  nourishSn 
strengthening,  easily  digests 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invall 
.:-;  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  GO.,  Dorchester,  Mas_ 


■GCRM&V  , 

T/)e  MoiweA°T 

greakfas-f  foods 

THEJOHMT. CUTTING  CO,  SOLE  AGEN 
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In  the  June  number  of  the  North  American  Review,  Gen- 
eral Rush  C.  Hawkins  has  written  an  article  entitled  "  Bru- 
tality and  Avarice  Triumphant,"  to  which  Colonel  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll  has  replied.  The  Hawkins  article  is  pessimistic, 
of  the  most  forlorn  character.  The  reply  by  Colonel  Inger- 
soll is  the  very  reverse  of  this.  He  says  "  that  many  men  are 
"  guilty  of  mistaking  the  afternoon  of  their  own  lives  for  the 
"  evening  of  the  world.  To  them,  men  are  no  longer  honest 
"  or  brave,  or  women  virtuous  or  beautiful.  Because  they  are 
"  dyspeptic,  it  gives  them  pleasure  to  think  that  the  art  of 
"  cooking  has  been  lost."  In  this  class  of  minds,  he  rates 
General  Hawkins,  and,  with  him,  most  of  the  preachers.  They 
lift  the  hand  of  warning  when  the  human  race  takes  a  step 
in  advance.  As  wealth  increases,  they  see  that  all  goodness 
and  charity  vanish,  that  all  well-dressed  and  prosperous  people 
.  lack  piety.  Lacking  patriotism,  they  malign  and  slander  the 
land  of  their  birth.  They  think  crime  is  on  the  increase  ;  judges 
are  bribed,  witnesses  are  suborned,  office-holders  are  dishonest. 
Theirs  is  the  mission  of  Cassandra,  and  they  sit  like  owls  on 
the  limbs  of  dead  trees,  hooting  at  the  obsequies  of  spring, 
like  a  modern  Marius  sitting  amid  the  ruins  of  all  virtues. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  admits  that  crimes  were  perpetrated  in 
war  expenditures,  in  the  purchase  of  ships  and  arms  ;  frauds 
in  careless  and  extravagant  purchases  of  war  material  ;  reck- 
lessness in  subsidies  to  railroads  and  kindred  legislation — 
railroads  were  built,  in  anticipation  of  the  war,  across  the  con- 
tinent, but  they  have  developed  the  country  through  which 
they  passed  ;  defends  the  "  Star  Route  "  trials  ;  excuses  the 
denuding  of  the   public  forests  for  the  necessities  of  early 


settlers  of  the  Far  West  ;  explains  the  watering  of  stock  ; 
and  gives  a  sensible  and  rational  explanation  of  what  Gen- 
eral Hawkins  finds  it  easy  to  find  fault  with,  General 
Hawkins  picks  out  individual  weaknesses  and  crimes,  and, 
with  a  magnifying  glass,  transforms  them  all  into  inexcusable 
and  unpardonable  offenses,  while  Colonel  Ingersoll,  taking  a 
broader  and  more  generous  view,  finds  much  to  approve,  and 
concludes  that  life  is  worth  living  and  that,  since  the  war,  the 
country  has  made  rapid  and  healthful  progress. 

As  a  sample  of  the  controversy  engaged  in  between  these 
two  gentlemen,  we  give  a  summary  of  the  Ingersoll  article : 
General  Hawkins  asserts  that  Christianity  has  neither 
preached  nor  practiced  humanity  to  animals,  while  Sunday- 
school  children  are  taught  what  a  terrible  thing  it  is  to  break 
the  Sabbath.  Few  people  (says  Colonel  Ingersoll)  will  sus- 
pect me  of  going  out  of  the  way  to  take  care  of  the  Christian 
clergy,  but  I  can  afford  to  state  the  truth.  While  there  is  not 
much  in  the  Bible  with  regard  to  practicing  humanity  toward 
animals,  there  is  this,  at  least,  "  The  merciful  man  is  merciful 
to  his  beast."  Of  course  I  am  not  alluding  to  the  example 
set  by  Jehovah,  when  he  destroyed  the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians 
with  hailstones  and  diseases,  on  account  of  the  sins  of  their 
owners.  "  In  the  treatment  of  animals,  Christians  are  much 
like  other  people."  Law-makers  have  not  only  protested 
against  cruelty  to  animals,  but  have  passed  laws  to  make 
cruelties  a  crime,  and  Henry  Bergh,  who  did  as  much  good 
as  any  man  who  lived  in  the  nineteenth  century,  was  seconded 
in  his  efforts  not  only  by  the  Christian  clergy,  but  by  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  and  probably  millions  of  professing 
Christians. 

It  is  true  that  the  Indians  have  been  badly  treated.  It  is 
true  that  the  red  man  has  been  demoralized  by  the  vices  of 
the  white.  It  is  a  frightful  fact  that  when  a  superior  race 
meets  an  inferior,  the  inferior  race  imitates  only  the  vices  of 
the  superior,  and  the  superior  those  of  the  inferior.  They  ex- 
change faults  and  failings.  This  is  one  of  the  most  terrible 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The  breaking  of 
treaties  has  resulted  from  the  incapacity  of  the  white  man  to 
foretell  the  growth  of  the  republic.  The  first  treaty  drove 
them  but  a  few  miles  from  the  Atlantic.  A  later  treaty  forced 
the  Indians  farther  west.  In  a  little  while  that  line  was  passed 
and  the  treaty  violated  ;  another  treaty  pushed  them  farther 
toward  the  Pacific,  across  the  Illinois,  the  Mississippi,  the 
Missouri,  till  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  reached. 

In  1 86 1,  slavery  existed.  The  law  defending  slavery  was 
imbedded  in  the  Federal  Constitution.  The  Fugitive  Slave 
Law  was  in  full  effect.  In  all  the  free  States  it  was  a  crime 
to  give  shelter,  food,  or  raiment  to  a  man  or  woman  seeking 
liberty  by  flight.  Humanity  was  illegal,  hospitality  a  misde- 
meanor, and  charity  a  crime.  Men  and  women  were  sold 
like  beasts,  all  the  sacred  relations  of  life  were  trampled  be- 
neath the  bloody  feet  of  brutality  and  avarice.  So  firmly 
was  slavery  fixed  in  law  and  creed,  in  statute  and  scripture, 
that  the  tongues  of  honest  men  were  imprisoned.  Those  who 
spoke  for  the  slave  were  mobbed  by  the  Northern  lovers  of 
the  Union.  These  efforts  corrupted  the  politics,  demoralized 
our  statesmen,  polluted  our  courts,  and  poisoned  our  litera- 
ture. The  Websters,  Bentons,  and  Clays  mistook  temporary 
expedience  for  principles.  They  believed  that  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union  was  the  one  important  thing  and  that  it 
could  not  be  preserved  unless  slavery  was  protected.  They 
did  not  suspect  that  slavery  would  finally  strike  the  blow  for 
disunion.  But  when  the  time  came,  and  the  South  un- 
sheathed the  sword,  the  teachings  of  these  men,  as  to  the  in- 
finite value  of  the  Union,  gave  to  our  flag  millions  of  brave 
defenders. 

The  republic  has  been  rebuilt  and  reunited,  and  we  shall 
remain  one  people  for  many  centuries  to  come.  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  is  the  charter  of  human  free- 
dom, and  all  laws  inconsistent  with  human  liberty  have  been 
repealed.  There  is  now  freedom  of  speech.  Lips  are  no 
longer  sealed  by  mobs.  Never  before  in  the  world  has  so 
much  been  done  for  education.  General  Hawkins  seems  to 
think  that  our  country  was  demoralized  by  the  war.  They 
who  fight  for  the  right  are  not  degraded  ;  they  are  en- 
nobled.    When  men  face  death  and  march  to  the  mouths  of 


guns  for  a  principle,  they  grow  great ;  they  come  out  of  the 
conflict  with  added  moral  grandeur  ;  they  become  better 
men,  better  citizens,  and  love  more  intensely  than  ever  the 
great  cause,  for  the  success  of  which  they  put  their  lives  in 
pawn.  During  the  Civil  War,  the  North  grew  great  and  the 
South  was  educated.  Never  before  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind was  there  such  a  period  of  moral  exaltation.  The 
names  that  shed  the  brightest,  the  whitest  light  on  the  pages 
of  our  history,  became  famous  then.  Against  the  few  who 
were  actuated  by  base  and  unworthy  motives,  let  us  set  the 
great  army  that  fought  for  the  republic — -the  millions  who 
bared  their  breasts  to  the  storm,  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  who  did  their  duty  honestly,  nobly,  and  went 
back  to  their  children,  with  no  thought  except  to  preserve  the 
liberties  of  themselves  and  their  fellow-men. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  honesty  in  business  esteemed 
more  highly  than  here.  There  are  millions  of  business  men — 
merchants,  bankers,  and  others — engaged  in  trades  and  pro- 
fessions, to  whom  education  is  as  dear  as  life.  Is  it  possible 
that  free  institutions  tend  to  the  demoralization  of  men  ?  Is 
a  man  dishonest  because  he  is  a  man  and  maintains  the  rights 
of  men  ?  In  order  to  be  a  moral  nation,  must  we  be  con- 
trolled by  king  or  emperor?  Is  human  liberty  a  mistake? 
Is  it  possible  that  a  citizen  of  the  great  republic  attacks  the 
liberty  of  his  fellow  citizens  ?  Is  he  willing  to  abdicate  ? 
Is  he  willing  to  admit  that  his  rights  are  not  equal  to  the 
rights  of  others  ?  Is  he,  for  the  sake  of  what  he  calls  morality, 
willing  to  become  a  serf,  a  servant,  or  a  slave  ?  Is  it  possible 
that  high  character  is  improbable  in  a  republic  ?  Is  it  the  ex- 
perience of  General  Hawkins  ?  Is  it  true  that  intellectual 
achievement  pays  no  dividends  ?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Amer- 
ica is  to-day  the  best  market  in  the  world  for  books,  for  ■ 
music,  and  for  art  ?  There  is  in  our  country  no  real  founda- 
tion for  these  wide  and  sweeping  slanders. 

This  is  the  best  government  and  this  is  the  best  coun- 
try in  the  world.  The  citizens  of  this  republic  are,  on 
the  average,  better  clothed  and  fed  and  educated  than  any 
other  people.  They  are  fuller  of  life,  more  progressive, 
quicker  to  take  advantage  of  the  forces  of  nature  than  any 
other  of  the  children  of  men.  Here  the  burdens  of  govern- 
ment are  lightest,  the  responsibilities  of  the  individuals  great- 
est, and  here,  without  doubt,  are  to  be  worked  out  the  most 
important  problems  of  social  science.  Here,  in  America,  is 
a  finer  sense  of  what  is  due  from  man  to  man  than  you  will 
find  in  other  lands.  We  do  not  cringe  to  those  whom 
chance  has  crowned.  We  stand  erect.  Our  sympathies  are 
strong  and  quick.  Generosity  is  almost  a  national  failing. 
The  hand  of  honest  want  is  rarely  left  unfilled.  Great  calami- 
ties open  the  hearts  and  hands  of  all.  Here  you  will  find  democ- 
racy in  the  family,  republicanism  by  the  fireside.  Say  what 
you  will,  the  family  is  apt  to  be  patterned  after  the  govern- 
ment. If  a  king  is  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  the  husband  im- 
agines himself  the  monarch  of  the  home.  In  this  country, 
we  have  carried  into  the  family  the  idea  on  which  the  govern- 
ment is  based.  Here  husbands  and  wives  are  beginning  to 
be  equals.  The  highest  test  of  civilization  is  the  treatment  of 
women  and  children.  By  this  standard,  America  stands 
first  among  the  nations.  There  is  a  magnitude,  a  scope,  a 
grandeur,  about  the  country,  an  amplitude  that  satisfies  the 
heart  and  the  imagination.  We  have  our  faults  and  our 
virtues,  but  our  country  is  the  best.  No  American  should 
ever  write  a  line  that  can  be  sneeringly  quoted  by  an  enemy 
of  the  great  republic. 

The  purchase,  in  Santa  Clara  County,  by  C.  Carpi  &  Co., 
of  five  hundred  thousand  gallons  of  wine  in  one  block  marks 
an  epoch  in  the  history,  of  wine-making  in  this  State.  The 
wine  belonged  to  an  estate,  and  the  conditions  under  which  it 
was  sold  impeded  a  transfer  to  a  distillery.  It  had  to  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  shape  of  wine,  and  there  was  no  competition. 
The  purchaser  paid  eight  cents  a  gallon.  It  was  fair,  average 
wine. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  it  does  not  pay  to  make  wine 
in  this  State,  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  to  be 
sold  at  eight  cents  a  gallon.  That  price  means  loss  to  the 
vine-grower  and  the  eventual  abandonment  of  the  v 
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It  costs,  on  the  average,  one  year  with  another,  not  less  than 
thirteen  cents  to  make  the  commonest  wine,  in  the  most  favor- 
able soil  and  with  the  best  modern  appliances  and  methods. 
The  inference  would  appear  to  be  that  wine-making  in  Cal- 
ifornia is,  at  present,  a  failure  as  a  lucrative  industry.  This 
is  the  conclusion  which  Senator  Stanford,  who  owns  the 
largest  vineyard  in  the  State,  appears  to  have  reached  after 
several  years'  experience.  He  is  distilling  the  wine  produced 
at  Vina  and  selling  it  in  New  York  in  the  shape  of  brandy. 
By  keeping  it  in  cellar  for  four  or  five  years,  he  turns  out  a 
brandy  that  is  worth  from  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  to 
four  dollars  a  gallon  ;  in  other  words,  his  wine,  which  he 
could  not  sell  here  at  fifteen  cents,  nets  him  seventy-five 
or  eighty  cents,  less  the  cost  of  storage  and  distillation  and 
the  interest  for  four  or  five  years.  Unfortunately  for  the  in- 
dustry, few  vine-growers  can  afford  to  carry  their  crop  for  so 
long  a  period  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  storage,  insurance,  and 
other  charges  ;  they  are  compelled  to  meet  the  market,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  when  their  wine  is  ready,  and  to  sell  regard- 
less of  the  cost  of  production. 

There  are  wine-makers  in  this  State  who  are  in  easy  cir- 
cumstances and  can  afford  to  wait  for  a  price  that  pays  them. 
But  there  are  others — and  these,  perhaps,  constitute  a  majority 
of  growers — who  have  borrowed  money  to  plant  their  vine- 
yards, and  who  absolutely  need  to  realize  on  each  crop  when 
it  leaves  the  press,  in  order  to  meet  the  interest  on  their  mort- 
gage and  the  cost  of  growing  another  crop.  It  is  the  neces- 
sities of  these  persons  which  cripple  the  industry.  They  own 
a  class  of  goods  for  which  there  is  no  market.  There  are  six 
or  eight  so-called  wine-houses  in  the  city  which  are  confeder- 
ated together  as  a  trust  and  never  compete  with  each  other. 
To  one  of  these  the  grower  must  appeal  when  he  wants  to 
turn  his  property  into  money.  They  will  give  him  precisely 
the  sum  which  will  leave  them  a  profit  when  they  have 
shipped  his  goods  to  New  Orleans  or  New  York  and  sold 
them  there  after  paying  freight,  insurance,  interest,  and  com- 
missions. He  has  no  choice  but  to  accept  the  offer,  and,  as 
several  millions  of  gallons  are  thus  sold  and  placed  in  the 
East  simultaneously,  the  market  is  periodically  glutted  and 
the  price  of  the  whole  crop  is  made  by  these  forced  sales. 

In  France,  Rhenish  Germany,  and  Spain,  a  large  volume 
of  capital  is  employed  in  the  purchase  of  wine  from  first 
hands.  The  wine-grower  gets  cash  for  his  crop  as  soon  as  it 
is  made,  and  the  buyer  disposes  of  it  in  his  turn  to  the  job- 
bers who  supply  the  wine-houses.  One  effect  of  this  system 
has  been  to  establish  a  stable  price  for  ordinary  wine  ;  the 
average  French  clarets  and  burgundies,  which  rank  with  our 
wines,  command  twice  as  much  money  at  the  vineyard.  The 
grower  knows  that  he  can  always  rely  upon  a  market ;  if  one 
buyer  will  not  give  a  fair  price,  another  will.  Another  effect 
of  the  European  plan  has  been  to  establish  a  pretty  steady 
and,  what  appears  to  us,  a  high  value  for  vine-land.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  fix  a  value  upon  a  vineyard  which  brings  its  owner  in 
debt  every  year.  But  any  accountant  can  figure  the  value  of 
a  vineyard  which,  on  the  average,  produces  so  many  hundred 
francs  every  autumn,  when  the  wine  is  drawn  from  the  presses. 
If  we  had  in  this  State  a  reasonable  amount  of  capital  to  be  in- 
vested every  fall  in  the  purchase  of  new  wine,  gluts  would 
cease  to  occur,  there  would  be  fewer  forced  sales,  the  price  of 
the  whole  crop  would  rise,  and  land  planted  in  vines  would 
possess  a  stable  value. 

There  is  talk,  from  time  to  time,  about  the  establishment 
of  a  viticultural  bank,  or  other  financial  institution,  which 
should  advance  money  on  wine.  Whatever  may  happen  in 
the  future,  no  such  concern  would  be  of  service  now.  No 
bank  could  afford  to  advance  over  six  or  eight  cents  on  wine. 
Out  of  the  advance,  the  owner  would  have  to  pay  the  trans- 
portation to  the  bank's  warehouse,  the  cost  of  cooperage  and 
handling  in  the  cellar,  interest,  and  storage.  What  would  be 
left  of  the  advance  would  not  go  far  toward  meeting  the  in- 
terest on  a  mortgage  or  the  pay-roll  for  next  year's  work. 
In  most  cases  the  lender  would  have  to  foreclose  on  the 
borrower,  and  the  latter  would  find  that  the  loan  was,  in 
effect,  a  sale  to  the  bank. 

There  is  just  one  bright  spot  in  the  outlook.  The  con- 
sumption of  California  wine  in  the  East  is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  nearly  one  million  gallons  annually.  Our  shipments  out 
of  the  State  this  year  will  exceed  nine  million  gallons  ;  in 
1892,  they  will  probably  exceed  ten  million  ;  in  1893,  they 
will  exceed  the  amount  now  available  for  export.  For  the  mis- 
fortunes which  have  overtaken  wine-makers  have  checked  the 
planting  of  wine-grapes.  There  has  been  no  increase  in  the 
acreage  devoted  to  viticulture  since  18S7.  In  parts  of  Napa 
and  Sonoma,  vineyards  have  been  destroyed  by  phylloxera  ; 
no  new  vines  have  been  planted  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  have  died.  Quite  a  large  area  in  the  southern  coun- 
ties has  been  devastated  by  the  peculiar  disease  that  attacks 
the  vines  in  that  section  ;  no  replanting  has  taken  place.  No 
vines  have  been  set  out  anywhere  except  to  round  out  previ- 
ously existing  vineyards  or  to  try  experiments.  The  wine- 
crip  of  the  State  would  have  shown,  by  this  time,  a  serious 
decline  from  the  crop  of  four  years  ago  but  for  the  young 


vines  which  were  just  planted  when  disaster  befell  the  in- 
dustry and  have  since  come  into  bearing. 

These  two  conditions — an  increased  and  steadily  growing 
demand  and  a  diminished  and  diminishing  supply — pre- 
figure a  cure  for  the  evil  which  now  besets  the  industry. 
Where  a  class  of  goods  are  needed  they  will  be  produced, 
and  the  producer  will  not  produce  them  unless  he  can  make 
a  living  at  the  business.  Some  day,  capitalists  will  discover 
that  there  is  money,  not  in  lending  on  wine,  but  in  buying  it 
outright  and  selling  it  at  their  convenience,  either  to  the  con- 
sumer or  to  the  distiller.  But  it  is  to  be  feared  that  before 
the  discovery  is  made,  enterprising  and  useful  citizens  will 
pass  through  the  furnace  of  affliction  and  vineyards  will  be 
cheap. 

If  any  citizen  of  San  Francisco  is  ignorant  of  the  merits 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  project,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  President 
Miller  and  his  friends.  To  most  Californians,  the  subject  is 
familiar  ;  but  the  details  of  the  plan  which  the  Maritime 
Company  of  Nicaragua  proposes  to  adopt  were  in  many  re- 
spects new.  These  details  Mr.  Miller  has  just  explained,  and 
the  explanation  was  so  lucid  that  every  one  could  understand  it. 

The  work  which  it  is  proposed  to  construct  is  the  simplest 
form  of  engineering.  It  involves  no  problems  upon  which 
men  of  science  can  differ.  Perhaps  the  most  difficult  part  of 
the  job — as  it  appeared  five  years  ago — was  the  reopening  of 
the  harbor  of  Greytown  by  the  construction  of  a  breakwater. 
That  has  been  done.  A  heavy,  coal-laden  ship  has  sailed  to 
the  wharf  at  Greytown,  passing  over  the  bar,  where  two  years 
ago  ox-teams  hauled  their  loads.  There  is  no  danger  that 
the  eastern  mouth  of  the  new  sea-road  will  be  blockaded  with 
sand.  Of  the  170  miles  of  the  canal,  only  27  are  excavations 
and  cuttings  ;  the  other  1 43  are  plain  navigation  in  the  river 
and  the  lake.  Of  the  27  miles  of  excavation  and  cutting,  16 
miles  are  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake  through  a  country 
which  is  not  difficult ;  the  serious  cut,  between  the  lake  and 
the  Pacific,  is  only  1 1  miles  long.  This  is  a  much  less  for- 
midable enterprise  than  the  Suez  or  the  Panama  Canal. 
Nowhere  on  the  line  of  the  canal  is  there  any  such  natural 
obstacle  as  the  one  which  De  Lesseps  proposed  to  overcome 
with  the  Culebra  Dam. 

AH  this  is  a  twice-told  tale  to  well-informed  persons  in  this 
city.  But  it  can  not  be  too  often  repeated  that  the  opening 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  would  shorten  the  sea  voyage  be- 
tween New  York  and  San  Francisco  by  ten  thousand  miles  ; 
and  as  it  is,  in  Mr.  Miller's  words,  the  largest  work  left  to  be 
done  in  the  world,  so  no  one  can  correctly  gauge  the  changes 
it  may  bring  to  the  course  of  commerce  and  commercial  in- 
tercourse. The  Suez  Canal  has  yielded  results  which  no  one 
foresaw  when  it  was  first  undertaken.  It  transferred  the 
foreign  trade  of  China  from  American  to  English  hands,  and  it 
enabled  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  checkmate  Russia's  designs  on 
Constantinople  by  conveying  a  division  of  the  Indian  army 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Bosphorus.  So  far  as  we  can  see  at 
present,  the  Nicaragua  Canal  will  revive  maritime  intercourse 
between  the  States  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  States  of  the 
Pacific,  and  will  bring  Europe  within  thirty-eight  or  forty 
days  of  the  western  ports  of  Asia  and  Australasia.  But  it 
may  do  much  more.  The  power  which  controls  the  canal 
will  hold  in  its  grasp  the  neutral  artery  of  the  commercial 
world,  and  may  be  in  position  to  dictate  war  and  peace. 

Mr.  Miller  states  that  it  was  not  so  much  his  object  to  col- 
lect subscriptions  here  as  to  secure  a  moral  indorsement  from 
a  community  which  would  be  benefited  by  the  opening  of  the 
canal.  He  is  too  shrewd  a  man  of  business  to  expect  to 
place  many  shares  of  stock  in  a  community  which  is  not  in  the 
habit  of  subscribing  to  new  enterprises,  however  meritorious 
they  may  appear.  The  moral  indorsement  he  was  sure  of ; 
but  for  material  aid  he  must  look  elsewhere. 

Indeed,  an  enterprise  of  this  magnitude  can  not  well  be 
handled  by  a  purely  private  organization.  It  requires  sums 
of  money  which  are  too  large  to  be  collected  in  driblets  from 
individuals.  There  is  plenty  of  capital  in  New  York,  but  it 
is  at  least  doubtful  whether  the  greatest  banking-house  in  that 
city  would  imperil  its  reputation  for  sagacity  by  opening 
books  of  subscription  for  fifty  or  a  hundred  million  dollars' 
worth  of  shares  in  a  canal  enterprise  in  a  foreign  country. 
No  such  volume  of  floating  capital  stands  ready  to  be  con- 
verted into  fixed  capital  in  such  an  undertaking  in  any  finan- 
cial centre  in  the  world. 

The  money  which  it  will  cost  to  dig  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
will  have  to  be  contributed  by  the  nation  in  some  shape  or 
other.  Under  the  bill  of  last  session,  the  United  States  was 
to  indorse  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  of  bonds  issued  by 
the  Maritime  Company.  Such  bonds  would  sell  anywhere, 
and  with  ready  cash  the  enterprise  would  be  carried  forward 
to  completion  with  less  waste  than  would  be  sure  to  occur  if 
the  builders  were  in  constant  pecuniary  straits.  As  a  bonus 
for  the  use  of  its  credit,  the  government  was  to  have  the  right 
of  taking  the  canal  off  the  hands  of  its  owners  at  cost,  within 
a  given  period  after  its  completion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
United  States  would  be  compelled  to  own  the  canal  sooner  or 
later,  as  the  Government  of  England  was  compelled  to  buy 


the  Suez  Canal — we  could  not  allow  the  shortest  sea-going 
road  between  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  States  to  remain 
in  the  hands  of  a  corporation  which  might  any  day  sell  out 
to  a  foreign  power.  Congress  may  just  as  well  realize  now 
as  later  that  the  canal  must  become  a  national  enterprise, 
under  national  control  and  to  be  used  for  national  purposes. 
That  being  the  case,  there  is  no  impropriety  in  building  it 
with  the  use  of  the  national  credit.  Provisions  for  the  con- 
version of  the  work  into  national  property  can  be  better  made 
when  the  skies  are  serene  and  nobody  is  objecting  than  they 
could  be  if  war  broke  out  and  the  power  which  held  the  canal 
had  the  whip-hand  of  its  adversaries. 

There  is  opposition  to  the  indorsement  of  the  canal  bonds 
by  government.  It  comes  partly  from  the  class  to  which  the 
very  name  of  a  government  subsidy  is  shocking,  and  partly 
from  Eastern  people  who  have  no  clear  idea  where  Nicaragua 
is,  or  for  that  matter,  California  either.  If  these  objectors 
control  the  Fifty-Second  Congress,  the  outlook  will  be  dark 
for  Mr.  Miller  and  his  scheme.  He  will  raise  a  certain 
amount  of  money  and  spend  it  ;  and  when  it  is  spent,  he  will 
find  himself  stranded  on  the  sand-bank  where  De  Lesseps 
lies.  Let  us  hope  that  a  more  cheerful  fate  is  in  store  for 
him. 

The  popes  and  the  Irish  people,  or  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  of  Ireland,  will  some  day  be  an  interesting  theme 
for  the  historian  competent  to  present  it  in  impartial  spirit, 
and  sufficiently  studious,  discriminating,  and  earnest  to 
gather  and  put  forth  the  real  facts  and  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  the  different  ages  and  epochs  from  the  time  when 
the  English  Pope,  Nicholas  Breakspere — Adrian  the  Fourth 
in  the  Papacy — made  the  grant  of  Ireland  to  England's 
Henry  the  Second — an  act  hardly  distinguishable  from  the 
offer  of  Satan  to  the  Saviour  of  mankind  centuries  before. 
All  the  way  down  the  course  of  ages  to  the  present  time,  the 
popes  have  unfailingly  extracted  or  extorted  from  Ireland  the 
Peter's  Pence  and  other  tribute  or  contributions  in  money, 
and  made  call  upon  the  Irish  people  occasionally  for  guards 
and  soldiers  to  serve  at  the  Vatican  or  in  the  army  of  the 
states  of  the  church.  Nevertheless,  the  popes  during  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  James  the  First,  and  Charles  the 
First  —  Pius  the  Fourth  and  Fifth,  Gregory  the  Thir- 
teenth, Sixtus  the  Fifth,  Urban  the  Seventh,  Gregory  the 
Fourteenth,  Clement  the  Eighth,  Paul  the  Fifth,  Gregory  the 
Fifteenth,  Urban  the  Eighth — successively  refrained  from  or 
refused  aid  or  efforts  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  Irish  Catholics  ;  and  while  Cromwell  ruled  England  and 
most  harshly  and  cruelly  persecuted  the  Catholics  of  Ireland, 
Innocent  the  Tenth  and  Alexander  the  Seventh  never  inter- 
ceded in  their  behalf.  After  the  restoration,  with  Charles  the 
Second  and  James  the  Second — the  last  of  the  Stuarts 
— upon  the  English  throne,  although  much  might  have 
been  done  through  the  influence  of  the  Papacy  to  relieve  the 
pitiful  condition  of  the  Irish  Catholics  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  essayed,  and  from  the  crowning  of  William  and  Mary, 
through  the  reign  of  Anne  and  the  succession  of  the  Han- 
overian line  of  the  Georges,  the  merciless  penal  laws  were 
maintained  against  the  Catholics,  and  neither  aid  nor  solace 
came  from  Rome.  In  England,  Gordon's  "  No  Popery " 
riots  were  quelled,  because  the  peace  and  the  property  in 
London  were  menaced,  but  not  because  Catholics  were  mal- 
treated. It  was  not  until  the  British  Parliament  passed  the 
Catholic  Relief  Bill,  in  1829,  and  Roman  Catholic  emanci- 
pation was  carried,  that  Rome  evinced  earnest  desire  to  inter- 
cede in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland.  During  the 
period  that  Pius  the  Ninth  occupied  the  Papal  chair,  in  the 
attacks  of  Garibaldi,  in  which  even  the  Swiss  Guards  of  the 
Vatican  were  doubled,  the  Irish  attested  their  unconquerable 
devotion  and  fidelity  to  the  Papacy  and  loyalty  to  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  by  volunteering  to  the  defense,  and  Irish  Catho- 
lics, although  suffering  from  poverty,  freely  contributed  to  the 
utmost  toward  the  maintenance  of  Rome  and  the  Pope.  Yet 
Rome  effected  nothing  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Ireland  by 
endeavoring  to  obtain  from  the  British  Government  equality 
of  rights  and  privileges  for  Irish  Catholics.  Since  Leo  the  Thir- 
teenth has  filled  the  Papal  chair,  he  has  neglected  the  care  and 
sacrificed  the  interests  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  their 
efforts  to  obtain  home  rule,  and  mainly  directed  his  unquestion- 
ably superior  influence — beyond  any  of  his  predecessors  since 
the  early  years  of  Henry  the  Eighth — with  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  obtain  the  important  recognition  which  an  inter- 
change of  a  British  minister  at  Rome  and  a  Papal  nuncio  at 
the  Court  of  St.  James  will  assure.  He  has  called  Arch- 
bishop Walsh  to  Rome  and  instructed  him  to  require  the 
Irish  clergy  to  withdraw  from  nationalist  movements  and 
abstain  from  agitation  in  behalf  of  home  rule.  The  subservi- 
ent Cardinal  Cullen  turned  from  the  Irish  people  to  the 
Vatican  and  virtually  did  the  bidding  of  the  British  Tories. 
The  English  emissary  to  the  Vatican — Errington — persuaded 
the  Pope  to  deny  to  the  Irish  Catholics  that  for  which  they 
earnestly  supplicated,  and  later  the  Pope  has  condemned  the 
plans  of  his  children  of  the  church  in  Ireland  to  relieve  them 
from  the  oppression  they  endure.     They  bow  to  the  religion 
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Dd  adore  him  as  the  head  of  the  church,  but  he  seems  de- 
irmined  to  impose  upon  them  his  political  system  also,  which 

inimical  to  their  interests  and  welfare,  and  withholds  from 
lem  the  liberty  for  which  they  struggle.  Nevertheless,  the 
-ish  continue  steadfast  and  unshaken  in  the  faith  and  never 
irn  their  faces  from  the  Vatican.  They  neither  neglect  nor 
iminish  the  regular  contribution  of  the  Peter's  Pence ; 
ley  fail  not,  nor  grow  weary  in  the  faithful  performance 
7  their  accustomed  duties  to  the  church  and  to  the  Pope, 
though  the  church,  by  the  act  of  the  Pope,  appears  to 
e  as  an  indifferent  step-mother  who  loves  her  comfort 
id  neglects  her  most  devoted  children.  The  Pope's 
ish  are  an  anomalous  human  quantity.  They  are  brave, 
npetubus,    unconquerable    in    their    devotion,   irrepressible 

its  manifestation,  courageous  in  the  face  of  danger, 
itriotic  toward  their  country,  zealous  beyond  discretion, 
rone  to  quarrel  at  the  moment  to  spoil  victory,  stubborn  in 
le  wrong,  yielding  to  the  glamour  of  right  upon  honeyed 
iion,  and  right  only  to  be  persuaded  from  it.  Guided 
t  earnest  and  honest,  heroic  leaders,  they  achieve  marvels  of 
anly  triumph  in  the  field  of  contest ;  left  to  the  guidance 
id  control  of  their  own  nativity,  they  break  in  the  face  of 
ctory  and  turn  in  factions  to  destroy  themselves  and  blast 
f  ruin  their  cause.  The  example  is  now  before  the  world  in 
'teir  own  land.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Cumber- 
nd  by  the  French,  with  the  Irish  contingent,  George  the 
scond  gave  utterance  to  the  sentiment — referring  to  the  En- 
ish  penal  laws  against  Irish  Catholics- — "  Cursed  be  the  laws 
hich  deprive  me  of  such  soldiers."  To  the  Irish  troops  was 
:corded  the  credit  mainly  of  the  victory.  The  Sixty-Ninth 
egiment,  Colonel  Corrigan's  New  York  Irish,  displayed 
iat  valor  in  the  Civil  War.  The  Catholic  Irish  should  learn 
cohere,  remain  solid,  and  fight  their  battles,  to  press  their 
mtests  for  their  cause.  They  would  be  invincible  in  their 
vn  land  and  achieve  their  merited  liberty.  They  can  not 
vide  and  conquer.  Liberal  Englishmen  will  aid  them  to 
e  noble  end. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  not  yet  through  with  the  baccarat 
andal,  and  the  American  sensational  press  is  deeply  solicit- 
is  that  the  throne  should  be  overthrown  and  involve  the 
anoverian  dynasty,  the  family  of  the  Guelphs,  the  royal 
inces,  and  Lady  Brooke  in  one  grand  cataclysm  of  destruc- 
Jn.     Perhaps  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  may  be  involved 

these  dire  and  dreadful  calamities  because  the  Prince  of 
Tales  has  done  that  which  the  first  gentlemen  of  England 
ive  been  doing  in  all  these  later  years  of  the  highest  civiliza- 
M],  which  has  sanctioned  horse-racing  and  card-playing 
among  the  excusable  follies  to  be  condoned  among  the 
St  and  most  excellent  members  of  the  best  circles  of  the 
vilization  of  the  age.  Perhaps  the  virtues  and  higher  quali- 
s  of  an  irreproachable  queen  will  be  forgotten  in  the  indis- 
letions  of  her  son,  because  he  is  heir-apparent  to  her  throne 
dd  kingdom.  Perhaps  the  Prince  of  Wales  will  himself  be 
landoned  by  all  his  friends  and  left  an  Ishmael  in  the  desert  of 
■jlitical  and  social  life,  because  he  has  done  those  things  which 
le  best  men  and  women  in  English  high  life  have  sanctioned 
acquiesed  in.  Perhaps  it  may  be  that  England,  its  Par- 
ent, and  its  courts  will  toss  all  property  into  the  chaos 

disorder  and  ruin  in  order  to  punish  the  calamitous  out- 
line of  a  game  of  cards. 

But  somehcAv  we  have  derived  an  incorrect  impression  of 
le  British  constitution  and  government  if  they  do  not  sur- 
Lve  this  gallop  of  rats  in  the  English  garret.  We  are  some- 
ow  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  "  purest  and  best  "  have 
1st  their  heads  because  some  one  has  been  detected  in  doing 
1st  what  they  themselves  see  no  harm  in  doing,  if  done  on 
le  sly.    In  fact,  we  shall  be  disappointed  if  the  English  people 

0  not  pull  the  country  successfully  out  of  the  dangerous  hole 

1  which  its  enemies  are  dragging  it  because  of  the  baccarat 
andal. 

Still  it  is  a  pleasurable  sensation  to  peruse  Macaulay  and 
mtemplate  the  man  from  New  Zealand,  sitting  on  the  ruined 
:ches  of  London  Bridge  to  consider  the  awful  days  that  shall 
ivolve  America  in  ultimate  desolation.  We  congratulate 
amell  and  Mrs.  O'Shea  that  the  maggots  in  the  English 
leese  are  attracting  attention  from   them  to  the  Prince  of 

'ales  and  Lady  Brooke. 

We  have  received  the  following  note  from  the  treasurer  of 
ie  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund,  of  which  we  think  we  can  make 

>  better  use  than  by  printing  it.  The  young  ladies  who 
ive  devoted  their  time  to  this  most  deserving  of  all  charities 
e  the  haut  monde  of  our  city. 

The  sum  that  has  been  contributed  to  the  fund,  almost 
iree  thousand  dollars,  is  about  half  the  amount  required  for 
ie  crippled  little  ones.  We  ask  our  wealthy  and  generous 
waders  to  pick  a  mite  from  each  of  their  well-filled  purses  in 
d  of  the  unfortunate  ones  who  remain  indoors  at  their  win- 
ows,  looking  out  upon  the  brilliant  days  and  seeing  healthy 
aildren  go  to  the  park  and  sea-side,  while  they  must  sit  in  the 
irrow  and  gloom  of  a  poverty  that  renders  it  impossible  for 
>em  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and   fresh  air.     If  parents  who 


send  their  own  darlings  in  health  to  the  enjoyment  of  a 
drive,  or  to  indulge  in  an  amusement,  would  take  a  dime  from 
trie  cost  and  send  it  to  Miss  Ashe,  No.  2315  Sacramento 
Street  for  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund,  the  work  would  be 
soon  accomplished. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  regret  to  have  to  report  to  you  that  there 
have  been  no  additions  to  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund  during  the  week 
just  past.  The  public  interest  in  the  fund  seems  to  be  at  a  low  ebb. 
and  unless  you  can  aid  us  to  set  up  a  revival,  I  fear  that  we  must  sus- 
pend our  efforts — for  a  season  at  least.  Very  sincerely. 

Elizabeth  H.  Ashe,  Treasurer. 

2315  Sacramento  Street,  June  17,  1891. 

The  nomination  of  McKinley  for  governor  of  Ohio  by  the 
Republican  convention  will  test  the  strength  of  the  National 
Republican  party  in  the  next  Presidential  election.  Ohio  is  a 
representative  Northern  State.  If  it  can  safely  carry  Mc- 
Kinley through  an  election,  with  all  the  sins  which  the  Democ- 
racy charge  upon  him,  it  will  be  such  an  indorsement  as  will 
encourage  the  Republican  party  to  enter  upon  a  Presidential 
contest  with  hopes  of  victory.  It  is  going  to  be  a  hard  thing 
to  kill  a  national  organization  that  has  served  the  intelligent 
portion  of  the  American  people  so  honestly  and  patriotically 
as  has  the  Republican  party.  We  expect  from  the  Republican 
organization  sound  and  healthful  American  legislation  if  it 
shall  secure  a  renewal  of  its  political  existence. 

In  Rome,  a  band  of  the  Mala  Vita  fraternity — an  offshoot 
of  the  notorious  Camorra,  an  organization  of  robbers  and 
assassins — one  hundred  and  seventy-nine  in  number,  were 
nearly  all  convicted  of  the  crimes  charged  against  them,  after 
two  months'  trial,  and  received  sentences  of  from  six  months' 
to  fifteen  years'  imprisonment.  The  Mala  Vita  is  somewhat 
similar  to  the  Mafia.  That  so  large  a  number  should  be 
tried  and  convicted  in  Rome  is  proof  that  such  dangerous  or- 
ganizations have  existence  in  Italy,  despite  the  assertions  to  the 
contrary  made  in  connection  with  the  New  Orleans  affair. 
The  Carbonari,  the  Camorra,  and  kindred  organizations  have 
existed  in  Italy  for  hundreds  of  years.  It  is  too  late  for  de- 
nial.    The  facts  are  too  palpable. 


WALNUT    HEIGHTS. 


A  Typical  Santa  Cruz  Farm  of  One  Hundred  Acres. 

The  question  of  large  or  small  holdings  for  California  farmers  is  one 
which  it  is  quite  the  fashion  now  to  discuss,  and  this  very  general  dis- 
cussion is  bringing  out  facts,  figures,  and  theories  which  are  of  great 
value.  But  actual  experience  is  the  only  reliable  teacher  in  the  matter, 
and  it  may,  perhaps,  be  found  eventually  that  truth  lies  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  The  man  for  whom  "  ten  acres  is  enough  "  would  be  at 
sea  on  a  hundred-acre  plot  and  completely  shipwrecked  with  a  thou- 
sand to  manage,  while  the  man  with  executive  ability  to  make  a  suc- 
cess of  one  hundred  acres  would  feel  that  he  was  frittering  away  time 
and  talent  on  the  ten-acre  lot.  Santa  Cruz  County  is  fortunate  in  the 
possession  of  a  large  and  growing  number  of  land-holders  who  run 
their  farms  as  the  old  painter  mixed  his  colors — "with  brains,  sir." 
The  result  will  be  that  within  a  few  years  our  litde  county  kingdom  of 
three  hundred  thousand  acres  will  be  a  succession  of  beautiful  and  prof- 
itable homes. 

One  of  these  is  Walnut  Heights,  an  estate  which,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  intelligent  culture,  well-bestowed  labor,  and  a  not  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  capital,  has  reached,  this  year,  the  pleasant  turn- 
ing-point where  income  begins  to  make  its  returns  and  dividends  re- 
place assessments.  "Walnut  Heights  is  the  country-home  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.  P.  Stanton,  and  is  situated  three  miles  below  Aptos,  on  the 
Santa  Cruz  County  Road  to  Watsonville.  It  has  been  the  recreation 
and  the  resting-place  of  two  very  busy  lives,  for  Mr.  Stanton  has  been 
for  many  years  identified  with  the  San  Francisco  Argonaut  as  its  busi- 
ness-manager, and  Mrs.  Stanton,  as  authoress,  journalist,  and  exec- 
utive officer  of  literary  and  other  societies,  has  had  a  life  full  of 
labor.  Her  latest  book — an  exhaustive  work  on  the  science  of  physi- 
ognomy, in  two  very  large  volumes — has  created  a  profound  impres- 
sion upon  scientific  circles,  and  introduced  a  new  element  of  observa- 
tion to  the  medical  profession,  while  it  is  full  of  fascination  to  the  most 
casual  reader. 

Eight  years  ago,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stanton  purchased  one  hundred 
acres  of  hilly  land,  stretching  back  and  up  from  the  county  road,  cov- 
ered to  the  very  road  edge  with  a  thick  growth  of  trees  and  chaparral. 
On  the  uppermost  heights  a  fine  forest  of  redwood,  fir,  spruce,  laurel, 
and  madrones  grew.  Lower  there  were  live-oaks,  and  down  where  the 
springs  made  the  ground  moist  was  an  almost  impenetrable  growth  of 
willows. 

The  only  "improvement"  on  the  place  was  a  narrow  trail  which  led 
from  the  road  through  the  gulches  and  around  the  hills  to  the  "  top  of 
the  ranch." 

For  three  years  the  ranch  lay  idle.  Life  was  too  busy  a  thing  to 
its  owners  to  dally  with  that  which  they  had  purchased,  as,  in  a  meas- 
ure, a  pastime.  But  there  were  plans  made  and  visits  made,  and  be- 
fore a  tree  was  laid  low,  a  map  of  the  future  place  was  made  that  has 
been  almost  literally  carried  out — here  should  be  the  prune-orchard  ; 
over  there,  the  olives  ;  on  this  sunny  side-hill,  the  home  orchard,  where 
should  grow  the  whole  wondrous  ranee  of  California  native  and  adopted 
fruits  ;  but,  above  all,  there  should  be  a  curving  avenue  of  English 
walnut-trees,  leading  from  the  entrance,  and  the  place  should  be  called 
"Walnut  Heights." 

Now,  after  five  years  of  patient  and  judicious  clearing,  cultivating, 
and  planting,  these  ideas  have  materialized,  and  this  year  the  young 
prune-orchard  bears  its  first  crop  and  the  income  begins. 

The  five  years  that  it  has  taken  to  accomplish  this,  which  seems  only 
a  beginning,  have  yielded  much  of  pleasure  and  health  and  strength. 
From  the  time  when  the  first  small  cottage  was  built  on  a  hill-side,  near 
the  entrance,  Walnut  Heights  has  kept  "  open  house  "  for  congenial 
friends  of  its  owners,  and  it  has  been  their  favorite  recreation  to  steal  a 
day  from  business,  and,  going  down  to  the  "farm,"  turn  their  pens 
into  pruning-hooks  and  their  books  into  plowshares,  and  work  with  as 
much  persistency  and  a  good  deal  more  judgment  than  the  average 
farmer.  And  so  it  happens  that  many  of  the  trees,  the  blackberry- 
bushes,  the  currants,  and  the  blossoming  shrubs  have  been  planted  by 
their  own  hands. 

A  large  portion  of  the  forest-land  still  stands  uncleared  ;  it  will  be 
gradually  cleared  of  chaparral,  and  a  judicious  forestry  exercised  until 
it  becomes  like  a  handsome  park.  As  the  hills  have  been  uncovered, 
a  variety  of  soils  has  been  revealed,  and  the  planting  of  fruit  and  vine 
has  been  adapted  to  the  different  soil  values.  There  is  rich,  dark  loam; 
a  red  soil  containing  a  large  percentage  of  gypsum  ;  a  sandy  loam  ;  a 
lowland  always  moist  ;  and,  at  the  base  of  one  of  the  hills,  a  valuable 
gravel-bed,  from  which  the  well-graded  road  that  winds  all  through  the 
place  has  been  made. 

Several  excellent  springs  have  been  discovered,  and  two  complete 
water  systems  have  been  constructed,  one  carrying  water  down  nearly 
to  the  entrance  for  the  irrigation  of  small  fruits,  flowers,  etc. 

A  swimming- tank,  twenty  by  thirty-five  feet  in  dimensions,  is  in- 
closed and  covered  with  skylight  sashes,  while  three  dressing-rooms  are 


provided  for  swimmers  and  bathers.  This  tank  also  serves  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  water  system,  while  far  above  in  the  hills  is  another  stone- 
and-cement  reservoir  holding  seventeen  thousand  gallons. 

Eighteen  hundred  prune-trees  are  bearing  this  year  ;  five  acres  of 
apples  will  be  supplemented  by  as  many  more  ;  five  acres  are  in  olives; 
one  hundred  walnut-trees  are  growing  thriftily  and  beginning  to  bear  ; 
as  are  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  paper-shell  almonds. 

So  far,  two  cozy  cottages,  supplied  with  the  modern  improvements, 
have  sufficed  for  the  family  and  for  visitors,  but  now  the  plans  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  architect,  Mr.  John  Gash,  for  a  commodious  and 
comfortable  country-home.  This  will  be  built  upon  a  little  plateau  on 
the  side  of  a  hill  to  the  left  of  the  entrance,  overlooking  the  country- 
road  and  looking  out,  too,  upon  a  varied  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
forest-crowned  mountains,  vineyards,  fruit-farms,  and  cultivated  hill- 
slopes. 

Taken  all  in  all,  this  seems  a  model  one-hundred-acre  ranch,  for 
upon  it  is  produced  almost  everything  needful  for  the  comfort  and 
luxury  of  a  well-ordered  household. 

The  above  was  cut  from  the  Santa  Cruz  Daily  Surf. 
Many  people  are  asking  how  much  such  a  home  costs,  so  I, 
herewith,  give  the  commercial  side  of  my  place  for  the  public  : 
Thousands  of  acres  of  just  such  sandy-loam  land  in  the  Santa 
Cruz  Mountains,  covered  with  underbrush,  can  be  had  to-day 
at  from  four  to  twenty  dollars  per  acre  ;  the  price  depends  on 
the  distance  from  the  railroad-station.  We  paid  $1,162  for 
eighty-three  and  three-quarter  acres,  and  have  since  added 
to  it  till  we  had  completed  the  one  hundred  acres  that  we 
desired  for  the  size  of  our  home.  The  land  was  wild — cov- 
ered with  trees  and  underbrush,  and  with  not  more  than  a 
single  acre  of  level  land,  in  one  spot,  on  the  whole  place.  We 
contracted  with  a  man  to  clear  fifteen  acres,  and  built  him  a 
cabin  for  $40.  We  have  had  cleared  by  contract  thirty-eight 
acres  at  a  cost  of  $15  per  acre.  The  cost  of  plowing  and 
breaking  up  the  land  for  the  first  time  is  $2.50  per  acre.  Be- 
fore we  had  our  fifteen  acres  cleared,  we  found  it  would  pay 
us  to  build  a  barn,  buy  a  team  and  plow,  hire  a  man  by  the 
month,  and  break  up  our  land.  In  order  to  build  the  barn, 
we  had  to  have  a  road  built  one  thousand  feet  up  a  ravine  to 
a  natural  bench  which  we  had  mapped  out  as  the  place  for 
the  buildings.  We  contracted  for  this  road  at  a  cost  of  $1 50, 
and  it  taught  us  our  first  lesson — that,  being  from  the  city, 
we  had  to  pay  three  times  as  much  to  have  any  work  done  by 
contract  as  it  would  cost  to  have  the  work  done  by  our  own 
help  on  the  place.  After  the  road  was  completed,  we  had 
the  barn  built.  It  was  two  stories  high  in  the  centre,  with 
lean-to  wings,  one  side  being  for  the  stock  and  the  other  side 
for  a  tool-house  and  work-shop  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  barn 
we  fitted  up  to  live  in,  by  making  a  kitchen,  dining-room,  and 
two  bedrooms  at  a  cost  of  $1,044.  We  then  employed  a 
man,  got  an  extra  good  team  for  $300,  a  wagon  for  $90, 
a  plow  for  $16,  and  harness  for  $25,  and  commenced  to 
break  up  and  plow  the  land.  We  found  that  it  did  not  cost 
more  than  seventy-five  cents  per  acre  to  do  it  with  our  own 
help.  As  soon  as  a  five-acre  plot  could  be  prepared,  we 
had  it  planted  to  prunes,  contracting  with  a  nursery  to  dig 
the  holes  and  furnish  and  set  out  the  trees  at  a  cost  of  $22 
per  hundred.  We  got  in  five  acres  at  a  cost  of  $147.40. 
We  had  an  additional  ten  acres  ready,  but  it  being  late  in  the 
season,  we  would  not  risk  planting  trees ;  on  this  land  we 
raised  a  crop  of  corn,  and  planted  trees  the  next  season,  and 
we  have  found  that  where  we  have  raised  a  crop  of  corn  first, 
the  trees  have  grown  better  than  the  ones  first  planted.  We 
have  added  trees  each  season  until  now  we  have  twenty-three 
acres  of  prunes,  five  acres  of  olives,  five  acres  of  apples,  one 
acre  of  paper-shell  almonds,  two  acres  of  home  orchard,  and 
one  hundred  and  three  English  walnut-trees.  We  have 
added  to  our  buildings  by  enlarging  the  first  cabin — built 
for  the  man  whom  we  first  had  clearing  the  place — convert- 
ing it  into  a  summer  kitchen,  dining-room,  and  guest-room  ; 
we  have,  also,  built  a  cottage  of  three  rooms,  so  that  the 
family  could  spend  the  summer  on  the  ranch — these  addi- 
tions costing  $273.  We  have,  also,  built  a  cement  reservoir, 
and  pipe  water  over  the  place ;  the  cost  of  this  was  $596. 
This  gives  us  a  complete  water  system. 

Summing  up  the  total,  I  find  it  has  cost  as  follows  : 

Land $1,162 

Building ? M57 

Clearing  Land 570 

Water  System 596 

Horses,  Wagons,  etc 431 

$4,216  ' 
The  result  is  that  we  now  have  sixty  acres  of  cleared  land, 
on  which  we  have  3,467  fruit-trees  ;  of  these,  1,800  trees  are 
in  bearing  this  year.  The  labor  of  running  the  place  for  five 
years  has  cost  $3,750,  and  we  have  received  from  what  has 
been  raised  on  the  place  $1,429.  This  year  we  expect  to 
get  $870  from  the  place.  Next  year  it  will  begin  to  re- 
turn the  capital  invested. 

There  are  thousands  of  young  men  in  San  Francisco  who 
could  in  a  few  years  save  enough  from  their  salary  to  build 
themselves  just  such  homes.  If  I  had  taken  ten  years  to  do 
what  I  have  done  in  five,  it  would  not  have  cost  me  nearly  so 
much  as  it  has.  Some  young  men  say  :  "  Oh,  I  will  wait 
until  such  a  place  is  built  up.  Then,  from  my  savings,  I  will 
buy  it  all  complete."  Such  places  and  homes  as  this  are  now 
selling  for  $25,000,  and  where  is  the  young  man  in  this  city, 
saving  and  investing  his  money,  who  has,  from  the  same 
amount,  made  as  much  for  his  investment  ?  Land  is  the 
foundation  of  all  wealth,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before 
one  will  not  be  able  to  get  land  in  this  State.  Young  men, 
and  old  men,  too,  should  get  it  now  ;  if  they  do  not  wish  to 
improve  it  at  once,  it  will  keep  for  them  to  build  a  home  on 
at  some  future  time.  A.  P.  Stanton. 
-♦•♦. 

The  use  of  ether  for  drirtking,  according  to  a  report  of  a 
committee  on  ether-drinking  in  Ireland  to  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, exists  in  South  Derry  and  a  portion  of  Tyronne,  a  dis- 
trict about  609,000  acres  in  area,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the 
kingdom.  Ether  is  expensive,  but  a  small  quantity  of  it  (a 
tea-spoonful  or  table-spoonful)  is  sufficient  for  intoxication. 
The  ether  used  is  generally  impure,  and  is  made  from  methyl- 
ated spirit ;  it  has  a  specific  gravity  of  0.750  to  0.790,  whereas 
pure  ether  made  from  alcohol  has  the  lower  specific  gravity  of 
o  720.  The  character  of  the  drunkenness  is  much  the  same 
as  with  whisky,  but  it  is  more  rapid  in  its  action,  while,  as  the 
after  effects  are  not  so  disagreeable,  a  person  may  get 
two  or  three  times  in  the  day  at  a  cost  of  sixpence. 
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THE    PICTURE    OF    THE    PRIEST. 

A  Story  of  Mexico. 

Of  the  experience  that  then  followed  I  know  not  how  to 
make  explanation  nor  even  give  adequate  description.  I 
lay  upon  the  couch,  inert  and  speechless,  and  yet  seeming  to 
be  instinct  with  a  twofold  existence.  I  saw  the  fittings  of  the 
room  wherein  we  were  and  so  much  of  the  lighted  sdla  be- 
yond as  could  be  descried  through  the  door  of  communica- 
tion ;  yet  at  the  same  time  I  seemed  to  be  transported  else- 
where and  pass  through  the  succession  of  scenes  that  I  am 
about  to  rehearse,  never  merging,  it  must  be  remembered — 
never  losing  or  confusing  the  real  and  present  situation  in  the 
factitious  occurrences.  In  the  same  way  I  preserved  distinct 
identities  ;  I  was  throughout  tSe  skeptic,  the  would-be  student 
of  occult  forces  and  conditions^  l.ile  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
the  actions  and  heard  the  wijrds  of  the  people  who  passed — 
or  seemed  to  pass — before  me,  and  yet,  by  some  mysterious 
sympathy  or  clairvoyancy,  I  was  one  with  each  and  all  of 
these,  entering  into  their  very  thoughts  and  innermost  emo- 
tions. Let  the  philosopher,  the  savant,  or  the  mystic,  explain 
this  strange  inter-relationship — I  but  relate  these  things  as 
they  befell  unto  me. 

The  first  of  the  strange  scenes  seemed  to  take  up  and  carry 
forward  the  sorrowful  history  of  Gertrudes  Solis  from  the 
point  where  she  had  ceased  speaking.  I  was  in  the  narrow 
and  gloomy  confines  of  her  convent-cell,  where  she  stood,  a 
woman  of  unspeakable  beauty,  not  marred,  indeed,  by  the 
evident  traces  of  grief  and  despair,  but  rather  vivified  by  that 
emotion  into  an  increased  charm,  a  spiritual  loveliness  almost 
supernatural,  as  she  gazed  upon  the  sight  before  her — the 
frightful  figure  of  the  dead  man  upon  her  bed,  identical,  line 
for  line,  with  the  picture  before  us  on  the  wall  of  this  chamber 
of  a  house  in  one  of  the  best-known  streets  of  modern  Mexico. 
I  lifted  to  it  my  eyes — the  only  movement  within  my  volition 
— at  the  very  moment  that  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  old 
woman  standing  beside  the  nun. 

"  You  must  yield  to  me,  nina  of  my  heart  ! "  the  old 
woman  was  saying  ;  "  now  that  I  have  been — oh,  God  !  too 
late  to  save  you  from  him,  you  must  let  me  save  you  from  the 
consequences.  You  would  confess  all  and  stand  your  trial, 
say  you  ?  Poor  child,  if  that  were  all,  some  justice  you  might 
find,  indeed,  in  the  courts,  some  pity  from  the  judges,  when 
should  be  known  the  awful  thing  that  has  befallen  you.  And 
yet — it  were  not  so  easy  !  oh,  child  ! "  The  woman's  gestures 
grew  wilder,  more  impassioned  ;  she  dropped  the  formal  uste'd 
of  respectful  or  ceremonious  intercourse,  and  continued 
thenceforth  with  the  tu  (thou)  of  familiarity.  "  Knowest  thou 
not  the  perils  that  beset  a  woman,  of  high  or  low  estate,  that 
must  tenant  a  Mexican  prison  ?  Thy  youth  and  beauty — aye, 
thy  very  helplessness  would  increase  a  hundred-fold  thy 
danger,  and  thou  wouldst  be  a  victim  of  insult  from  every 
official,  from  the  turnkey  to  the  highest  of  the  judges.  No  ! 
no  !  not  even  justice  can  be  had  by  a  woman  here,  save  at 
the  cost  of  honor  !  But  even  so  much  would  not  be  granted 
to  thee  !  To  lift  a  hand  against  a  priest  is  to  sign  thine  own 
death  warrant ! — and  a  priest  with  such  powerful  connections  ! 

"  Listen  !  Let  me  tell  thee  a  story  that  will  show  thee  what 
hope  mayest  cherish.  Hast  thou  not  some  time  wondered 
at  the  might  of  mine  interest  in  thee  ?  Twenty  years  ago  I 
had  a  daughter,  as  young  and  beautiful  as  thou  art,  whose 
father  made  her  take  the  veil  at  this  same  convent.  Now, 
mark  how  like  to  thine  her  history  !  She,  too,  was  pursued 
and  persecuted  by  the  confessor  of  the  community,  and  she, 
in  defending  herself,  inflicted  a  fatal  wound  upon  him.  She 
had  saved  her  honor — but  at  what  a  price  !  That  self-same 
night,  a  niche  was  opened  in  the  thick  wall  of  the  building,  and 
my  child  was  placed  therein,  and  the  wall  rebuilt  between  her 
and  the  world,  and  she  was  left  to  slow  and  fearful  death 
there.  For  this  did  I  come  hither  as  the  lowest  and  poorest 
of  laborers,  and  for  this,  all  these  years,  have  I  feigned  an 
insanity  that  would-enable  me  to  kneel  and  pray,  at  whatever 
moment  I  would,  before  any  spot  that  might  be  the  tomb  of 
my  darling — for  I  know  not  even  the  spot  wherein  she  was 
entombed  living.  So,  in  the  course  of  all  these  years,  I  have 
left  not  an  inch  of  the  walls  unconsecrated,  if  the  prayers  of 
an  unfortunate  mother  can  prevail  for  a  hapless  victim's  par- 
don !  *  Thank  God  that  my  long  sojourn  has  qualified  me  to 
give  thee  such  help  as  there  was  none  to  render  to  my 
daughter ! " 

Gertrudes  Solis  threw  her  arms  about  the  other,  and  laid 
her  head  upon  the  old  woman's  bosom. 

"  I  am  in  thy  hands,"  she  murmured  ;  "  do  with  me  as 
thou  wilt — mine  only  friend  !  To  thee  alone  I  look  for  help 
and  succor.  Even  God  Himself  has  forsaken  me,  since  He 
could  let  this  awful  thing  befall.     What  shall  I  do  ?  " 

"  Hast  not  observed,"  then  said  Anastasia,  "  that  for  weeks 
past  a  young  man  has  been  laying  siege  to  thine  affection  ? 
No  !  no  !  what  shouldst  thou  note,  wrapped  up  as  thou  hast 
been  in  memories  of  thy  dead  lover  and  the  trials  that  have 
beset  thee  ?  But  I  have  marked  full  well  the  young  cavalier's 
endeavors — my  faith  !  as  well  I  might,  since  scarce  a  day 
has  passed  that  he  has  not  approached  me  with  bribes  to 
convey  thee  letters.  Every  day,  when  the  nuns  go  into 
chapel,  he  is  there  to  see  if  by  some  happy  chance  he  can 
not  catch  a  sight  of  thee  through  the  jealous  lattice  that 
screens  the  gallery  given  over  to  the  vwnjas.  And  every 
day,  when  the  offices  are  over,  he  hangs  about  the  gates  in 
the  forlorn  hope  of  seeing  thee,  or  of  prevailing  on  me  to 
mediate  between  himself  and  thee.  Now,  in  the  extremity  of 
our  distress,  I  have  thought  of  him  as  an  instrument  for  thy 
salvation,  and  I  have  made  for  this  night — nay,  start  not ! — a 
tryst  for  thee  to  meet  him  ! " 

But "  A  tryst  with  a  lover  !  "  cried  the  poor  nun  ; 


*  The  discovery  is  frequent  in  Mexico  of  such  niches  in  walls  of  convents, 
and  even  of  churches,  wherein  are  found  skeletons  of  women— unfortunate  pro- 
totypes of  Constance  de  Beverly.  The  present  writer  has  hastened  to  see  opened 
not  a  few  such  ghastly  receptacles,  'lhat  the  occupants  were  alive  when  en- 
tombed is  clearly  shown  bv  the  distorted  condition  of  the  remains.  Sometimes, 
beside  the  larger  frame,  is  found  that  of  a  very  young  infant.  The  Museo 
T'Acional,  in  Mexico,  contains  the  bodies— in  this  case  mummified— of  a  woman, 
evidently  once  of  exquisite  shape,  and  an  infant,  taken  from  the  wall  of  a  church 
in  that  city.— Y.  H.  A. 


"  nay,  I  will  no  more  of  mankind  !  One  and  all,  I  dread  and 
fear  them.  Rather  will  I  meet  my  punishment,  however 
grisly,  than  consent  to  this  ! "  and  her  sobs  and  shudders  of 
protest  were  very  pitiful.  Then  the  woman  reassured  hef, 
and  at  last  succeeded  in  calming  her  by  physical  ministrations, 
treating  her  with  the  herbal  specifics  that  seem  so  simple,  but 
in  reality  are  so  potent — the  knowledge  of  their  use  being,  in 
some  wise,  a  legacy  from  their  Aztec  ancestry,  possessed  by 
few,  indeed,  of  their  descendants,  but,  where  known,  of  a 
potency  far  surpassing  the  pharmacopoeia  of  modern  schools. 

And  Anastasia  went  and  came,  bringing  in  stealth  to  that 
dismal  cell  such  matters  as  enabled  her  to  veil  and  deck  its 
bareness  into  something  of  the  semblance  of  a  bower  of 
womanly  tenancy.  And  she  spread  upon  its  tiny  table  a 
dainty  supper  and  flasks  of  generous  wines,  all  provided  and 
brought  hither  by  resources  known  only  to  herself. 

Thus,  when  she  introduced  into  the  confines  of  that  habita- 
tion a  man,  young,  handsome,  wearing  every  indication  of 
worldly  wealth  and  distinction,  his  senses  were  flattered  by  art 
appearance  of  gala  attire,  put  on  in  his  honor  by  that  austere 
retreat,  whose  atmosphere  was  loaded  with  fragrant  perfumes. 

The  man  was  young,  hot-blooded,  and  deeply  enamored, 
and  diffidence  regarding  women  was  never  characteristic  of 
men  of  his  nation.  Yet  even  his  eagerness  and  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  the  significance  of  this  assignation  could 
not  overcome  the  impression  he  received  from  the  depression 
of  his  nun-hostess,  her  timidity  and  shrinking,  and  the  air 
of  alarm  and  even  aversion  with  which  she  met  his  advances. 

Anastasia  plied  the  one  and  the  other  with  the  generous 
cordials  she  had  provided,  and  more  than  once  she  furtively 
reinforced  the  subtle  Indian  sedative  and  stimulant  that  she 
had  given  Gertrudes.  And  then,  at  last,  when  she  judged 
that  the  cates  and  the  wines  would  have  allied  themselves 
with  the  ardor  of  his  passion  to  reduce  him  to  a  state  of  com- 
plaisance, the  old  woman  besought  his  attention,  and  related 
to  him  a  skillfully  garbled  version  of  the  conditions.  By  her 
astute  rendering  the  true  facts  were  given,  buttressed  by  one 
or  two  variations  that  lent  them  force  to  their  hearer  ;  the 
priest's  persecutions,  as  she  represented,  were  increased,  if 
not  inspired,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  love  of  Gertrudes  for  her 
present  guest  and  the  fear  of  successful  rivalhood  in  that 
quarter.  The  old  woman  took  upon  herself,  moreover,  the 
guilt  of  the  murder,  she  having  slain  the  man,  she  declared, 
ere  he  had  more  than  crossed  the  threshold. 

"  And  now,  cabalUro,"  she  concluded,  as  she  led  the  way 
to  the  alcove,  "  unless  you  can  aid  us  to  avoid  the  conse- 
quences of  my  reckless  deed,  farewell  to  the  happiness  of 
yourself  and  this  poor,  innocent  nina.  Here  you  have 
the  cause  of  her  coyness  and  forbidding — she  dare  not  dis- 
play the  profound  love  she  feels  for  you,  lest  she  involve  you 
in  our  ruin.  But  I  fear  not  so,"  she  added,  with  wily  flattery, 
"  for  surely  a  gentleman  so  wise,  so  strong  and  powerful,  will 
know  how  to  extricate  us  from  this  dilemma  and  secure  for 
himself  the  happiness  of  the  love  of  this  dear  niiia."  And 
with  that  she  caught  up  a  great  shawl  of  Chinese  crepe,  mag- 
nificently embroidered,  such  as  were  popular  for  gala  use  in 
the  Mexico  of  those  days  ;  and,  drawing  it  aside  from  where 
it  was  spread  over  the  bed,  she  disclosed  the  corpse. 

That  the  young  man  was  shocked  and  horrified,  he  showed 
most  clearly ;  indeed,  it  seemed  that  he  would  withdraw  and 
retire  from  the  connection.  But  the  old  woman  was  urgent, 
ingratiating,  and  plausible.  Whatever  station  she  had  occu- 
pied in  her  previous  life — and  no  words  of  hers,  now  or  at  any 
time,  served  to  indicate  it — her  tact  and  talent,  her  subtlety, 
her  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  her  eloquence  proved 
her  of  ability  far  beyond  the  average.  She  pressed  the  mat- 
ter now  with  ardor,  while  the  poor  nun  cowered  apart,  silent 
and  crushed. 

At  this  time,  the  Anti-Clerical  party  was  waxing  strong  in 
Mexico,  and  many,  if  not  most  of  the  men  of  the  country, 
were  under  the  spell  of  thought  that  to-day  makes  that  land, 
as  to  the  men  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  perhaps  of  all 
the  world,  most  universally  agnostic.  Something  of  this  re- 
actionary feeling,  no  doubt,  actuated  the  young  man  in  ques- 
tion. Add  to  that  the  natural  horror  arising  from  the  priest's 
behavior  ;  the  instinct  of  chivalry  that  so  base  a  thing  must 
inspire  even  in  a  profligate,  so  he  but  retain  the  impulses  of  a 
decent  manhood,  as  opposed  to  him  who  triumphs  by  brute 
force  ;  compassion  for  the  hapless  women  ;  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal injury  involved  in  the  dead  man's  encroachment ;  and 
a  characteristic  dare-deviltry  and  love  of  adventure  ;  and  here 
are  more  than  enough  motives  to  explain  why,  after  a  brief 
hesitation,  the  gallant  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  religiosity 
kissed  her  hands,  and,  with  all  the  extravagant,  hyperbolic 
rhetoric  of  his  race,  pledged  himself  to  her  service  and  her 
rescue  from  the  dreadful  and  dangerous  situation  that  bound 
her. 

"  Be  of  good  cheer,  then,  soul  of  my  soul,"  he  concluded  ; 
"  with  the  same  skill  and  secrecy  with  which  she  has  brought 
me  hither,  this  good  dya  of  thine  will  smuggle  me  out  again, 
and  between  the  two  of  us  we  will  convey  to  the  street  below 
this  carrion.  Loathsome  as  is  the  task,  for  the  love  of  thee 
and  thy  safety,  I  shall  carry  him  on  mine  own  shoulders  to 
the  canal  of  San  Ldzaro — happily  'tis  not  far  distant — and, 
once  I  shall  have  dumped  therein  the  carcass  of  the  zopildte,* 
I  shall  hasten  back  hither  to  receive  my  reward  from  thy  sweet 
lips  and  to  plan,  for  the  night  is  but  little  spent,  the  means  of 
thine  escape  from  this  convent — hateful,  jealous,  yet  worthy 
of  all  envy,  since  it  holds  thy  peerless  beauty." 

Then  he  and  Anastasia  bound  up  in  the  rich  shawl  that 
foul  and  noisome  burden,  and  around  it  wrapped  swathings 
of  the  coarse  rush-mats  of  the  country,  and  then  they  slipped 
stealthily  away  through  the  dark,  silent  corridors,  to  the  secret 
entrance  of  the  old  woman's  knowledge,  while  Gertrudes  still 
crouched,  cowed  and  wretched,  where  they  had  left  her.  And 
the  shadow  of  her  doom  lay  upon  her  ;  the  curse  of  her 
i  ruined  life,  her  lost  honor,  bemocked  and  trampled  ;  the 
withering  blight  of  the  companionship  of  these  past  few  days, 
while  that  hateful,  putrid  THING  lay  near  her — a  memory  to 
linger  ineffaceable  through  all  her  life  to  come  ;  the  ghostly 
pictures    imagination   painted,    of    the    dark    form    stealing 
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through  the  black,  empty,  voiceless  streets  wherein  lurked  ur 
known  dangers  ;  its  scared  detours  around  the  feeble,  palli  j 
points  of  lights,  so  insignificant  in  the  gloom,  where  stood  th 
lanterns    of   infrequent  sen'nos  (watchmen)  ;  the  exhaustet 
breathless  halt  at  the  barrio  of  San  Lazaro — that  lugubriou: 
repellent  quarter  of  narrow  streets  or  alleys,  slippery  caust 
ways,  rotten  bridgeways,  nauseous  smells,  and  fetid  exhak 
tions  ;  the  lowering  of  the  shapeless,  ominous  load,  and  th 
startling  splash  as  the  mass  should  be  hurled  plunging  int 
the  slimy,  oily  black  water  of  the  stagnant  ditchway.     Sui 
these  were  not  thoughts  to  cheer  or  encourage  the  poor  si 
so  young,  so  fair,  erstwhile  so  full  of  hope,  so  sinless,  an 
now,  by  no  act  or  blame  of  her  own,  sunk  in  a  black  an 
hopeless  pit  of  loss  and  shame  and  infamy.     And  for  tl 
future  ?  the  impending  return  of  this  man,  unloved,  unkno' 
an  hour  ago  a  stranger  unseen,  who  would  claim  from  her  tfc 
reward  of  the  service  he  had  undertaken  at  the  instance 
his  own  unworthy  passion.     Afterward,  or  discovery  made  ii 
famous,  or  escape  to  a  life  of  degradation,  or  the  life-long  ii 
prisonment  of  the  convent,  with  the  worm  ever  gnawing 
her  heart,  and — who  could  tell  ? — perchance  in  the  future  n 
current  persecutions  like  this  that  had  wrecked  her  already. 

Old  Anastasia  came  back,  and  slowly,  deliberately  bega 
to  gather  up  for  removal  to  their  hiding-place  the  fragment 
of  the  supper,  the  flowers,  and  the  draperies  she  had  smuj 
gled  hither  to  give  the  apartment  a  festal  appearance.  Sl)| 
wore  an  air  of  elation,  and  withal  there  was  something  sini: 
ter  and  cruel  in  her  aspect.  Watching  her  tremblingly,  tti 
nun  at  last  sprang  forward  and  raised  her  hands  in  desperat 
entreaty.  "  Oh,  spare  me  !  spare  me  !  no  doubt  thou 
meant  well ;  but  his  return  here — as  a  lover — I  can  not 
not  meet  him " 

"  Listen  ! "  said  the  old  woman,  sternly  ;  "  dost  thou 
little  trust  me — so  little  know  my  love  as  to  think  I  wi 
suffer  this  fresh  wrong  to  come  upon   thee  ?     Since  my 
died,  I  have  seen  in  all  men  foes  and  demons — no  puni 
ment  too  severe,  no  fate  too  cruel  for  them.     As  they 
only  for  their  passions,  by  their  passions  shall  they  be  blini 
and  lost.     No,  no  !  to  one  man  thou  hast  been  a  victim, 
thou  shalt  not  suffer  by  another.     Thou  hadst  not  the  indil 
ence  to  plan  nor  the  power  to  execute.     I — 'tis  I — have  save 
thee  ;  and  thou  art  innocent  of  the  crime,  if  what   I   hav 
done  be  criminal.     Fear  not  that  eager  young  blade  will  n 
turn  here — he  will  trouble  thee  no  more  ever.     For,  hearke 
thou,  in  the  last  draught  of   wine  he  quaffed  ere  startin 
— and,  by  my  faith,  he  needed  it  very  sorely — I  gave  hit 
hierba*  enough  for  a  dozen  like  him.     He  will  sigh  no  mot 
at  church  portals,  nor  ogle  convent-windows.     For  a  tool 
brought  him  here,  and  as  a  tool  I  have  used  him.     If  tl 
brebdge  let  him  go  so  far  as  San  Ldzaro,  he  is  a  Samson — 
will  not  let  him  reach  midway  back  hither  !  " 

And,  as  she  spoke,  the  convent  cell  shifted  and  quivere 
and  darkened  in  its  outlines,  and  instead  of  it  I  scanned 
straitened  thoroughfare  between  high  looming  walls,  where 
man   was    moving    hurriedly    through   the   obscurity.       H 
passed  across  a  penumbral  pencil  of  light,  streaming  from 
dim  lamp  that  burned  before  a  saint  set  in  a  wall-niche.     H 
was  free  from  the  burden  he  had  borne  away  from  the  coi 
vent  ;    he  was  moving  uncertainly  ;   his  steps  grew  short* 
and  halted,  like  the  steps  of  one  benumbed  or  frozen,  ant 
half-a-score  of  paces  farther  on,  he  wavered,  reeled,  and  fel    : 
and  lay  upon  his  face,  inert  and  lifeless. 

Then  all  grew  dark  and  vague — a  strange,  quivering,  pu 
sating  darkness  that  cleared  away  again  instantly,  and  1 
upon  the  damask  sofa,  well  and  in  my  normal  conditio!  '' 
save  for  a  slight  tingling  sensation,  like  that  which  follows 
"  foot  asleep."  Gertrudes  Solis  was  looking  me  in  the  fact 
with  an  intense  eagerness  and  misgiving.  "  You  have  seen, 
she  said  ;  "you  have  heard.     And — are  you  terrified  ?  " 

I  reassured  her,  and  then,  still  under  the  prompting  < 
some  force  beyond  my  own  volition,  I  asked  her  to  come  wit 
me  into  the  sdla.  She  endeavored  to  rise,  but  sank  bac 
weakly,  trembling.  I  plied  her  with  the  brandy,  and  pi 
ently  she  grew  stronger  and  passed  her  hand  through  m 
arm,  and  we  moved  to  the  door  together.  As  we  reached  tb 
threshold,  "  You  will  find  it  the  same  outside,"  she  said,  "  I' 
is  in  the  sdla — it  is  everywhere."  And  so  I  found  it.  Clos 
beside  us  walked — or  slipped,  or  floated  ;  I  know  not  how 
term  the  movement  of  that  impalpable  Presence — close 
side  us  moved  the  figure  of  the  priest,  with  its  gaping  wound 
and  its  decaying  tissues,  even  as  it  was  in  the  picture,  even 
it  was  in  the  visions  I  had  presenced,  even  as  I  had  seen 
felt  it  beside  me  in  the  chamber.  And  yet — and  Strang! 
say — I  was  not  frightened,  though  surely  such  an  apparii 
might  affright  the  boldest.  But  all  my  consciousness 
strained  in  wonder — a  seeking  for  solution  of  the  mysl 
At  last  I  became  convinced — and  I  may  as  well  say  ni 
that  I  have  never  found  a  more  plausible  explanation- 
this  grisly  sight  had  so  stamped  itself  upon  the  mind  o] 
Gertrudes  Solis,  in  those  days  of  fearful  neighborhood  ani 
companionship  with  it,  that  it  had  become  a  permanent, 
petual  memory — a  sight  forever  present  before  her  mcnl 
vision.  And  the  intensity  of  the  impression  and  the  force  o! 
her  own  nature  were  so  mighty  as  to  transmit  the  inipres 
sion  to  those  about  her,  in  the  watches  of  the  night,  when  hi 
thought  was  concentrated  upon  her  recollections  and  the  con 
ditions  were  favorable  to  their  reception.  And  the  likelihood  01 
this  theory  was  supported  presently  by  her  own  lips.  F01 
while  we  still  stood  in  the  sdla,  neither  of  us  any  longei 
terror-filled  by  the  spectre  close  beside  us,  but  armored  bjl 
the  philosophical  reflections  occupying  our  minds,  suddenly 
there  clanged  out  from  a  clock-tower  near  the  house  the  houii 
of  midnight.  In  so  short  a  time  had  transpired  the  vision; 
of  this  night ! 

At  the  sound  of  the  clock,  Gertrudes  Solis  sank  to  hei 
knees  and  for  a  time  prayed  fervently.  And  as  she  prayed 
the  apparition  faded  and  vanished. 

My  hostess  arose  from  her  knees  as  one  who  has  performi 
an  imperative  duty. 

"  It  is,"  she  said,  "  a  part  of  my  penance  to  pray  for  the 
soul  of  the  dead  every  night  at  midnight.     And  when  I  have 
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"  Herb  ;  weed.     Colloquial  Spanish  for  poison. 
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done  so,  I  find  that   I   can   put  aside  my  trouble  and  find 
relief  and  repose  again  until  the  next  return  of  darkness." 

Does  not  my  argument  find  substantiation  in  this  statement 
■>{  the  power  of  -will  in  intellectual  self-domination  and  the 
force  of  mental  habit  ? 

"  Let  me  finish,  briefly,  my  story,"  she  said,  when  we  had 
-eturned  within  the  bedroom,  "  for  I  have  a  strong  premoni- 
:ion  that-I  shall  have  no  other  opportunity  to  do  so  and  to 
ntrust  to  you  a  commission.  The  city  rang  with  the  sensa- 
ion  caused  by  the  discovery  of  the  corpse  of  him  whom 
\nastasia  had  made  our  instrument.  I  do  not  name  him,  for 
le  was  of  distinguished  family,  and  his  sisters,  his  widow  and 
wo  children,  infants  at  the  time  of  his  death,  still  live  here. 
>Jot  many  months  after  the  events  that  you  have  heard  and  seen, 
he  Laws  of  the  Reform  abolished  monasteries  and  convents 
n  this  republic,  and  my  poor  Anastasia  and  I  passed  to  the 
mter  world  again.     For  a  while  we  kept  in  seclusion.     When 

once  more  faced  old  acquaintances,  it  was  to  find  that  a 
-'-.  'ery  sickly  season  had  swept  away  every  member  of  my  more 
mmediate  family,  and  their  property  reverted  to  me.  Was 
lot  this  like  a  mockery  of  destiny?  Shattered  in  nerves, 
■U,  broken  in  health,  bereft  of  family  I  was,  and  when  Anastasia 
..  lied  the  torments  of  my  memories  became  unbearable.  The 
raditions — the  superstitions,  if  you  will — of  my  early  training 
:onstrained  me,  and  I  journeyed  to  Rome,  to  confess  to  the 
ead  of  the  church  and  receive  absolution  from  him.  One  of 
lie  conditions  he  laid  upon  me  was  the  perpetual  presence  of 
jat  picture  as  a  memento  mori.  Another  was  that  I  should 
peak  to  no  man — and  this,  God  knoweth  !  was  no  penance,  but 
ither  a  shield  and  a  support  to  mine  own  resolution,  since  I 
ave  found  the  love  of  men  at  best  but  a  selfish  passion,  and 
nly  the  affection  of  women  true,  devoted,  and  without  self- 
Merest.  This  prohibition  was  designed,  no  doubt,  as  a  guard 
gainst  the  possibility  of  my  marriage — a  precaution  idle  and 
nneeded.  As  to  the  banishment  of  children  from  my  pres- 
nce,  surely  " — a  spasm  of  agony  distorted  her  countenance — 

surely  that  needs  no  explanation.     And  these  are  the  simple 
ild  natural  reasons  for  what  has  seemed  to  all  who  know  me 
0  mysterious.     Alone,  night  after  night,  for  all  these  years,  I 
ave  sat  in  wretchedness  and  silence,  until  nature  could  en- 
ure no  longer,  and  since  there  were  none  to  come  to  my  aid 
ir  the  sake  of  affection,  I  was  fain  to  find  companionship  for 
ire.     To  such  an  appeal  could  respond  only  the  common 
nd  ignoble,  and  such,  being  fortified  by  no  light  of  spirit- 
ality  or  of  intellect,  succumbed  at  once  to  mad  fright  and 
orror  and   swooned   outright   at   the  first   glimpse   of  the 
loody  spectre.     Further  than  this  none  has  witnessed — none 
nderstood.     It  needed  a  soul  of  another  sort  to  penetrate 
ehind  the  veil  of  earthly  ignorance  that  obscures  the  rela- 
s  between  mind  and  mind — between  mind  and  matter, 
see  !  the  dawn  is  breaking.     I  have  one  thing  more  to 
you — one  service  to  entreat." 
he  opened  a  quaint  old  cabinet  and  took  thence  a  packet 

papers,  formidable  with  the  seals  and  rubrics  and  official 

,mps  that  characterize  legal  documents  in  Mexico. 

I  The  last  man  to  whom  I  have  spoken  was  the  licentiate 
ho  drew  up  for  me  these  papers — the  leading  lawyer  of  this 
apital.  I  had  Papal  dispensation  to  meet  him — it  would  not 
ave  been  granted  had  I  admitted  my  purpose,  for  these 
apers  give,  away  from  the  church,  to  the  heirs  of  the  man 
ho  lost  his  life  in  my  service,  a  comfortable  heritage.  For 
ipediency,  the  deeds  are  not  of  testament  but  of  transfer, 
ad  every  precaution  has  been  taken  to  insure  their  validity, 
ren  thus  long  after  their  execution.  Once  I  am  gone,  I  can 
[  ot  protest  against  their  destruction  and  the  frustration  of  my 
'  lans  regarding  them.  Will  you  promise  me  to  carry  them 
t  once  to  the  address  I  will  write  upon  them  ? " 
'When  I  had  given  the  promise  and  laid  the  packet  within 
le  little  satchel,  "  Now  let  us  go,"  she  said,  "  into  the  sdla. 
can  not  admit  here  Pepita  and  Guadalupe,  and  I  asked 
lem  to  come  very  early,  in  case  you  should  need  them,  after 
je  night's  ordeal." 

Truly  enough  they  came,  almost  at  once,  ushered  in  by 
le  serving-women,  the  chief  of  whom  had  a  key  to  the  outer 
ntrance.  Taking  my  cue  from  my  hostess,  I  made  no  com- 
lent  upon  the  happenings  of  the  night,  and  the  rigorous 
iexican  etiquette  forbade  any  display  of  curiosity.  Chatting 
.pon  indifferent,  trivial  matters,  we  sat  while  old  Petra  pre- 
the  morning  chocolate.  For  my  own  part  the  devel- 
ents  of  the  night  were  less  conspicuous  in  my  thought 

_  a  marveling  sense  of  admiration  of  this  woman,  whose 

(acuities  were  so  keen,  whose  reason  was  so  lucid,  whose  de- 
leanor  so  composed,  after  an  experience  that  might  well 
ave  unhinged  the  reason  of  any  woman.  Sure  am  I  that 
le  isolation  alone  and  the  mental  rust  and  dry-rot  would 
ave  sufficed  in  my  own  case. 

"  I  have  not  felt  so  well  for  years,"  she  said  presently  to 
'epita ;  "  the  long  converse  with  our  little  friend  has  been  a 
rnic  to  me.  Oh,  how  they  are  strong,  and  free,  and  wise  ! — 
lese  Americanos/  Never  will  our  own  country  become, 
ideed,  civilized,  never  take  the  place  she  ought  to  command 
mong  the  nations,  until  our  countrywomen  shall  be  placed 
pon  a  higher  plane,  no  longer  used  as  slaves  or  playthings, 
ut  as  rational  beings,  insured  a  true  respect,  and  honor,  and 
rotection." 

She  had  spoken  earnestly,  but  without  heat ;  and  now  she 
aned  back  on  the  cushions,  with  her  hands  lightly  folded,  a 
ery  picture  of  peace,  tranquillity,  and  rest.  The  others  took 
p  the  theme,  and  it  was  some  moments  before  we  turned 
gain  to  Gertrudes.  Her  eyes  were  closed,  a  faint  smile 
arted  her  lips,  and  she  was  very  pallid.  Pepita  laid  a  hand 
pon  her,  and  then,  always  calm  and  self-possessed,  even  in 
lis  sharp  alarm,  she  called  a  servant  and  bade  her  fetch  a 
hysician.  "  Meanwhile,"  she  said,  "  let  us  lay  her  upon  the 
ed  and  disrobe  her." 

We  had  crossed  the  threshold  before  I  remembered  what  a 
hock  awaited  my  companions — The  Picture  !  But  as  I 
fted  my  gaze  to  it,  I  saw  nothing  but  a  gray  film  of  charred 
sh  that  still  kept  the  shape  and  even  the  texture  of  the  can- 
as,  and  with  the  vibration  of  our  movement,  or  the  slight 
tirring  of  the  air,  it  jarred  from  the  frame  and  sifted  down, 
prinkling,  with  a  thick  fall,  the  form  of  the  dead  woman. 

Santa  Barbara,  June,  1891.  Y.  H.  Addis, 
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THE    LONDON    "SEASON." 

Its  Aid  to  Conservatism  Pointed  Out  by  "Cockaigne." 

I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  in  the  entire  expanse  of 
English  life  is  at  the  same  time  so  expressive  of  the  fixed 
principles  of  English  character,  and  so  conducive  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  conservative  sentiments  which  cement  the  in- 
dividual members  of  the  aristocracy  together  into  a  compact 
and  mutually  dependent  whole,  as  the  annual  recurrence  and 
habitual  observance  of  the  London  season. 

Statesmen  may  frame  policies,  orators  may  deliver  speeches, 
politicians  may  scheme,  and  Pnmrose  Dames  may  distribute 
leaflets  in  the  cause  of  conservatism,  but  all  'their  efforts  com- 
bined are.  not  equal  in  their  Tory -sustaining  power  to  one 
London  season.  And  yet,  take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  not,  after 
a  few  years'  experience,  other  than  a  very  wearisome  era.  It 
lacks  the  most  essential  element  of  success — novelty.  The  old 
saying  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  might  well  be 
modernized  by  striking  out  "  under  the  sun  "  and  inserting 
"  in  a  London  season."  One  season  is,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, an  exact  counterpart  of  the  others.  I  defy  anybody  to 
discover  any  essential  difference  in  the  present  season  from  last 
year's,  or  that  of  the  year  before,  or,  indeed,  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

There  are  the  regular  number  of  drawing-rooms  and  levees 
at  stated  intervals  ;  the  two  balls  at  Buckingham  Palace  and 
the  two  concerts  ;  the  garden-party  at  Marlborough  House  ; 
the  annual  regimental  dinners ;  the  Derby,  Ascot  Week, 
and  Goodwood  ;  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  the  Eton 
and  Harrow  cricket  matches  at  Lords'  ;  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
dinner-party  the  night  before  the  Derby  Day,  to  which  all  the 
leading  racing-men  of  rank  and  prominence,  both  black  sheep 
and  white,  are  bidden  by  their  embryo  sovereign  ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  Royal  Academy  ;  the  academy  banquet  (I  speak 
not  chronologically,  but  en  masse);  the  three  balls  a  night  in 
Mayfair  and  Belgravia  ;  the  lord  mayor's  banquets  ;  the  ex- 
hibitions, be  they  fisheries,  healtheries,  inventories,  colinderies, 
yankenes,  or  naveries  ;  and  the  daily  afternoon  drive — pro- 
cession, would  be  a  more  fitting  designation — in  Hyde  Park 
from  five  till  seven  ;  together  with  entertainments  and  "  func- 
tions "  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions,  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  detail,  but  each  and  all  recurring  every  year  with  the  un- 
erring precision  and  relentless  certainty  of  fate.  For  those  in 
the  swim  it  is  the  veriest  whirlpool,  yet  it  is  easy  to  keep 
heads  above  water,  for  there  are  no  under-currents  of  surprise, 
no  counter  tides  of  alteration.  The  swim — whatever  its  seem- 
ing vortex  may  be  to  spectators  on  the  banks — is  like  a  stagnant 
mill-pond  to  the  swimmers  themselves.  It  never  changes.  It 
is  always  the  same.  Its  very  variety  is  stereotyped.  And  yet, 
year  after  year,  the  cream  of  society,  the  flower  of  England's 
highest  and  best,  come  to  London — to  swim  in  it.  It  matters 
not  where  they  may  be — potting  buffalo  (in  imagination)  on  the 
American  plains,  exploring  Africa,  yachting  on  the  Mediter- 
ranean, breaking  the  bark  at  M^nte  Carlo,  climbing  the  Mat- 
terhorn,  or  seeking  the  North  Pole,  they  must  stop  and  come 
home  for  the  season.  I  often  wonder  why  it  is,  but  no  one 
will  be  able  to  tell  you.  They  know  of  no  reason  why  they 
should  be  back  in  London  in  May,  except  that  it  is  "  for  the 
season."  There  is  no  other  reason.  And  to  do  the  same 
thing  will  the  best  people  shut  up  their  splendid  country- 
houses,  desert  their  beautiful  gardens,  and  turn  their  backs 
upon  their  leafy  woods,  preferring  the  aroma  of  Thames  bilge 
to  the  scent  of  their  rose-lawns,  the  sight  of  chimney-pots  to 
the  woodland  vistas  of  their  parks,  the  cries  of  the  coster- 
mongers,  the  banging  jingle  of  mechanical  pianos,  the  dis- 
cordant blaring  of  the  German  street-bands,  to  the  lowing  of 
their  black  cattle,  the  bleatings  of  their  Southdowns,  and  the 
carolings  of  thrush  and  blackbird. 

Of  all  times  at  which  no  one  would  wish,  from  choice,  to 
be  in  London,  of  all  times  at  which  no  one  would  desire  to 
be  away  from  the  country,  is  from  May  to  August — yet  then 
is  the  London  season.  The  truth  is,  no  one  would  stand  it 
but  Englishmen — the  people  of  no  other  nation  under  the  sun 
would  be  content  to  have  their  seasons  of  the  year  turned 
topsy-turvy  or  to  go  on  with  the  practice  if  they  suffered  it 
once.  No  place  on  the  earth's  surface  is  more  beautiful,  more 
charming,  more  attractive,  than  the  country  in  England  in 
summer.  But  the  people  who  own  the  ideal  country-houses 
and  whose  estates  embrace  all  the  advantages  and  concomi- 
tants of  rural  perfection,  go  away  then.  There  are  two  rea- 
sons always  given  why  the  London  season  is  in  summer — 
that  is  to  say,  spring  and  summer.  One  is,  that  Parliament  is 
in  session  then,  and  the  other  is,  that  fox-hunting  takes  place  in 
winter.  The  slack  attendance  of  swelldom  in  town  whenever 
there  is  an  autumn  sitting  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  justi- 
fies, one  in  the  belief  that  the  latter  reason  is  the  true  one.  Yet 
what  a  commentary  on  English  taste  does  it  furnish  in  itself ! 
The  aristocracy  (and  those  who  copy  it)  would,  sooner  than 
not  hunt  foxes,  see  flowerless  beds,  leafless  trees,  morass-like 
lawns,  bare  hedges,  and  smell  damp  from  the  walls  and  smoke 
from  their  own  fires.  It  is  a  curious  taste,  yet  the  London 
season  proves  its  existence.  Why  not  have  the  season  begin, 
say,  in  August  ?  "  Sensible  enough  ;  why  not  ?  "  you  will 
think.  But  suggest  it  to  an  Englishman — I  mean  an  English 
gentleman  who  lives  at  home  in  England.  "  My  dear  fellow  ! " 
he  will  exclaim,  and  hold  up  his  hands  ;  "  fancy  giving  up 
one's  grouse-shooting  !  Picture  to  yourself  the  twelfth  in 
London.     Imagine  being  there  !  " 

"  Well,  say  September,  then,"  you  amend  your  suggestion  ; 
"  and  make  it  two  months  instead  of  three." 

"  My  dear  fellow  !  "  he  will  exclaim  again,  true  to  his  dis- 
taste for  variety  of  expression  as  smacking  too  much  of  ex- 
hibited education — "  my  dear  fellow  !  Fancy  giving  up  one's 
turnips  and  stubble  !  " 

You  know  perfectly  well  what  he  means  by  his  unconscious 
dip  into  the  poetic — which  is  really,  from  his  mental  stand- 
point, no  more  than  a  bit  of  sportsman's  slang.  But  you 
pretend  not  to — you  are  so  put  out  with  his  pig-headedness. 
So  you  say  : 

"  You  can  have  all  the  turnips  you  want  in  town,  and  as 
for  stubble,  why,  it  will  stay  there  for  you — won't  it  ? " 


"  You  don't  shoot,"  he  will  answer,  almost  sulkily  ;  "  I  can 
see  that  with  half  an  eye,  and  you  know  nothing  of  par- 
tridges." 

And  that  is  all  the  satisfaction  you  will  get,  if  you  go  on 
for  an  hour.  But  it  is  a  great  pity,  all  the  same.  No  doubt 
the  truly  rural-minded  of  the  British  upper  classes  will  some 
day  rebel.  Fox-hunting,  as  time  goes  on  and  agriculture 
gets  more  into  control,  will  perforce  be  given  up,  and  the  de- 
struction of  preserves  will  make  "shooting"  too  laborious  to 
be  a  congenial  pastime  for  aristocratic  idlers.  Then  the 
claims  of  summer  will  be  recognized  by  those  who  possess 
the  means  to  enjoy  it  thoroughly  where  only  it  can  be  enjoyed, 
and  the  London  season  will  be  given  a  niche  in  history  as  an 
example  of  the  obstinacy  and  inconsistency  of  a  benighted 
age. 

I  could  not  help  being  forcibly  struck  by  the  contrast  a 
few  mornings  ago.  Just  at  present  it  is  daylight  at  three  in 
the  morning,  and,  it  being  one  of  those  warm  nights  which 
we  have  had  of  late — about  one  set  in  the  middle  of  a 
couple  of  dozen  cold — I  got  up  to  open  my  bedroom  window 
beyond  the  "  crack  "  to  which  I  had  reduced  it  upon  turning 
in.  I  had  been  spending  two  or  three  days  with  a  friend 
who  lives  sufficiently  in  the  country  to  have  a  feathered  chorus 
in  the  limes  across  his  lawn  every  May  and  June  morning, 
and  it  had  been  my  custom  to  get  up  about  three  o'clock, 
and,  throwing  up  the  lower  sash,  let  in  the  soft,  sweet-brier- 
scented  breeze  and  the  wealth  of  liquid  trills  and  gurglings  from 
the  trees  below.  With  half -sleepy  anticipations  of  a  similar  treat, 
I  now  pushed  up  the  window  as  far  as  it  would  go.  But  the 
sweet-brier  had  turned  into  a  distant  glue-factory,  vying  for 
preeminence  with  a  more  neighborly  stable,  while  the  thrushes 
and  blackbirds  had  changed  their  sylvan  notes  into  the  far- 
off  refrain  of  some  early-abroad  chimney-sweep,  caught  at 
intervals  between  the  bars  of  a  feline  duet  on  the  leads 
which  would  have  satisfied  the  most  ardent  longings  of  a 
Wagnerian  musician.  I  shut  down  the  window  with  a  bang 
and  retired  to  my  downy  couch.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  June  6,  1S91. 


I  saw  Cyclopean  structures  rise 
Toward  the  bending  azure  skies. 

— R.  C.  Hopkins  in  tlu  Argonaut. 
Then,  pray,  my  friend,  when  next  you're  seein' 
Such  things  just  call  them  Cyclopean  ; 
And,  lest  our  language  should  be  lowered, 
Don't  stay  toward,  but  only  toward. 

— Prattle  in  Examiner. 

My  critic  friend,  when  I  again 
Attempt  to  write  in  rhythmic  strain, 
I'll  try  kj  find  what  odds  may  be 
"Twist  tweedledum  and  tweedledee  ; 
And,  lest  some  ear  I  may  offend, 
I  to  my  accent  will  attend, 
So  as  to  come  within  the  rules 
That  may  be  .made  by  prattling  fools. 


In  Philadelphia,  there  has  been  found  a  lady  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen,  "  sti'l  in  very  good  health."  "  The  reason 
why  I  am  here  now,"  she  explained,  "  is  because  I  never  wor- 
ried about  anything  in  my  life.  If  I  didn't  have  anything  " 
(i.  e.,  get  what  she  wanted),  "  I  didn't  worry  about  it,  and  I've 
never  had  even  a  headache,"  this  last  being  the  more  remark- 
able, since  of  late  years  she  has  taken,  and  very  kindly,  to 
milk-punch.  Let  the  doctors,  and  the  vegetarians,  and  the 
total  abstainers,  and  the  anti-everythingarians  say  what  they 
will,  that  is  the  true  secret  of  health  and  longevity — not  to 
worry  nor  be  worried.  It  is  not  necessary,  to  be  indifferent, 
but  only  not  to  fret. 


Mr.  Singerly  has  made  an  interesting  experiment  as  to  the 
time  required  to  print  his  Philadelphia  Record  upon  paper 
direct  from  the  tree.  This  is  the  record  :  Chopping  one  and 
a  half  cords  of  poplar  wood,  stripping  and  loading  on  boat, 
three  hours  ;  time  consumed  in  manufacture  of  wood-pulp, 
twelve  hours  ;  manufacturing  the  wood-pulp  into  paper,  five 
hours  ;  transporting  to  Record  office,  one  hour  and  twenty 
minutes  ;  wetting  paper  preparatory  to  printing,  thirty  min- 
utes ;  printing  ten  thousand  Records,  ten  minutes.  Total 
time  from  tree  to  paper,  twenty-two  hours. 


The  wild-beast  business  seems  to  be  very  active.  Carl 
Hagenbeck,  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  has,  during  the  past  year, 
disposed  of  741  lions,  700  tigers,  and  350  elephants  and  pan- 
thers. Four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  was  paid  for  a 
female  hippopotamus,  $3,000  for  a  rhinoceros,  and  $1,000  for 
a  tapir.  Lions  vary  in  price  from  $200  up  to  $2,000.  A 
fine  tiger  fetches  $1,000  and  a  white  bear  only  $300. 


A  controversy  upon  the  cruelty  of  firing  horses  has  re- 
ceived an  interesting  contribution  from  Bombay.  Horses 
and  bullocks  are  fired  there,  it  seems,  and  the  practice  is  ex- 
tended to  the  firing  of  babies  as  a  cure  for  stomach-ache. 
In  a  certain  village,  the  writer  says,  it  was  difficult  to  find 
man,  woman,  or  child  whose  stomach  was  not  scarred  with 
fire  marks. 


In  France,  a  fondness  for  cats  is  evidently  not  confined  to 
old  maids.  Paul  de  Kock,  Theophile  Gautier,  Francois  Cop- 
pee,  and  Baudelaire  are  among  some  of  the  celebrated  men 
who  cherished  pet  cats,  while  Taine  has  composed  a  sonnet 
in  honor  of  the  beautiful  Angora  puss  who  is  Renan's  feline 
favorite. 


Vice-President  Morton  is  trying  to  make  his  Shoreham 
Hotel  safe,  and  must  be  amazed  at  the  magnitude  of  the  job. 
The  other  day  (says  the  Chicago  Tribune),  a  scantling  was 
placed  on  end  and  allowed  to  fall  over,  to  test  the  effects  of  a 
jar,  when  the  entire  floor  let  go  and  fell  through  into  the  base- 
ment. 


Julian  Hawthorne  believes  that  speech  is  a  very  bungling 
and   inadequate  method  of  conveying  thought,  and  that  the 
language  of  the  future  will  consist  in  facial  expression  r 
than  in  words. 
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THE    SECOND    SALON. 


Some  of  Its  Striking  Features  discussed  by  "  Parisina." 

"  What !  more  pictures  !  "  I  hear  the  reader  exclaim.  Yes, 
another  Salon,  another  Vernissage.  Throughout  May  we 
Parisians  revel  in  art  and  studio  gossip,  and  since  we  have 
been  favored  by  two  annual  exhibitions  instead  of  one,  the 
rivalry  of  schools,  the  ascendancy  of  this  master  over  that, 
are  questions  which  every  one  in  society  considers  he  is  in  a 
situation  to  discuss. 

One  great  difference  between  the  two  Salons  is  that  person- 
alities play  a  more  important  part  in  the  Second  than  in  the 
First.  The  members  of  the  society  which  reigns  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  if  they  are  more  original  as  artists,  are  by 
no  means  content  to  exist  only  in  their  works  ;  the  whole 
thing  is  organized  so  as  to  impress  the  public  with  the  per- 
sonal value  of  each  exhibitor,  be  he  member  or  associate — 
the  few  outsiders  admitted  to  share  the  spare  room  on  the 
walls  hardly  count  at  all.  In  talking  of  the  pictures  one  can 
hardly  help  talking  of  the  men. 

Had  Meissonier  lived,  difficulties  must  have  arisen  in  his 
path  sooner  or  later.  The  great  painter  was  an  autocrat — 
none  more  so.  He  did  not  care  much  for  the  society  of 
other  artists  ;  liked  to  be  the  best  man  in  the  company  always  ; 
and  not  only  this,  but  he  insisted  on  being  consulted  in  all 
matters,  big  or  little.  Not  a  nail  was  driven  at  the  Pavilion 
without  his  knowledge  and  concurrence.  Yes,  the  members 
of  the  Societe  Nationale  hung  up  a  crape-veiled  palm,  in  per- 
fect good  faith,  over  the  little  water-color  sketch  of  a  barricade 
after  a  street-fight,  by  which  the  lamented  artist  is  represented 
at  the  Champ  de  Mars.  They  mourn  the  master,  though 
they  do  not  regret  the  president.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  is 
now  president  in  his  stead — a  very  different  sort  of  man.  In- 
tellectually an  idealist,  a  poet  ;  personally,  a  man  well  ad- 
vanced in  years,  tall,  with  snow-white  hair,  not  unlike  the 
Due  d'Aumale  ;  a  thorough  gentleman,  absolutely  indifferent 
to  trifles  —  he  cultivates  his  art  with  religious  enthusiasm, 
dallies  with  most  of  her  muses,  and  prefers  the  society  of 
women — especially  those  who  can  pretend  to  some  intellect- 
ual equality.  Puvis  de  Chavannes  paints  frescoes  on  canvas, 
and,  since  he  obtained  official  recognition,  has  been  con- 
stantly employed  decorating  the  walls  of  public  buildings 
here  and  in  the  provinces.  The  ideal  representation  of 
"  Summer  "  he  contributes  this  year  is  for  the  Hotel  de  Ville ; 
the  other  panels,  "  Pottery  "  and  "  Porcelain,"  for  the  grand 
staircase  of  the  museum  at  Rouen.  If  you  wish  to  enjoy 
his  "  Summer  "  thoroughly,  do  not  look  at  it  when  you  are 
jostled  by  the  crowd.  I  saw  it  soon  after  it  was  hung  up, 
and  was  almost  the  only  person  in  the  gallery.  How  ex- 
quisitely cool  the  water  wherein  the  Greek  women  and 
children  are  bathing  !  How  rich  and  heavy  the  deep  sum- 
mer foliage  !  What  a  sweet  perfume  of  new-mown  hay  is 
wafted  from  the  meadows  beyond  the  yellow  strip  of  ripen- 
ing corn  ! 

Chavannes  wears  the  crown,  but  Carolus  reigns  at  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  Not  a  soul  in  Paris  but  knows  Charles — 
alias  Carolus — Duran  by  sight.  He  has  something  of  the 
mountebank  in  his  composition  ;  is  a  southerner  and  showy, 
likes  to  load  his  fingers  with  rings  and  to  wear  handsome  silk 
linings  to  his  coats.  He  is,  undoubtedly,  a  genius  in  art,  and 
does  most  things  well  ;  includes  riding  and  guitar-playing 
among  his  accomplishments,  and  is  one  of  the  best  fencers  in 
Paris  ;  paints  portraits  for  money  and  cultivates  the  nude  for 
fame.     That  Danae  there  is  only  the  portrait  of  a  model. 

The  three  full-length  portraits  of  Miss  L ,  Miss  A ,  and 

Mme.  P ,  show  him  at  his  best ;  what  superb  treatment 

of  silks  and  satins  !  If  Carolus  Duran  had  never  taken  to 
the  brush  and  palette  what  a  capital  couturier  he  would  have 

made !     Miss  L is  a  simpering  blonde  ;  her  pink-satin 

dress    covers   a   frail   figure.      Mme.  P 's   rather   harsh 

Aubergine  gown  sets  off  her  piquant  brunette  countenance  to 

perfection.     Miss  A is  charming   in  that  sober   black 

frock,  with  its  muslin  fichu.  A  woman's  characteristics  are 
often  to  be  sought  for  in  her  dress  ;  but  all  the  genius  of 
Gounod  shines  out  of  those  hazel  orbs  of  the  composer  of 
"Faust,"  and  Rene  Billotte  —  half-artist,  half-mundane — is 
depicted  to  the  life.  As  for  the  baron,  with  eye-glass  screwed 
into  one  eye,  every  one  would  recognize  him. 

Ah,  me  !  how  time  goes  on  !  Some  few  short  years  ago, 
Gervex,  Roll,  and  Duez  represented  young  art,  and  now  their 
hair  is  pepper-and-salt  and  yet  a  new  generation  -of  painters 
has  arisen.  Gervex,  like  Duran,  does  not  neglect  his  out- 
ward man.  Some  one  once  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  best 
dressed  Savoyard  in  Paris.  Duran  frequents  the  clubs  and 
the  literary  world,  Gervex  is  equally  at  home  in  the  salons  of 
the  noble  Faubourg  and  the  boudoirs  of  the  demi-monde. 
He  is  famous  for  having  exhibited  some  of  the  most  daring 
pictures  ever  painted — his  "Femme  Masque  "for  instance. 
Now  he  paints  a  good  many  portraits  and  is  trying  his  hand, 
too,  at  mural  decoration.  The  municipality  has  chosen  him 
to  brush  a  big  canvas  for  one  of  the- ceilings  of  the  Hotel  de 
Ville.  This  he  exhibits.  The  subject  is  "Music" — French 
music — for  while  Lulli  is  fiddling  away  up  in  the  clouds,  a 
diva — with  long  hair,  floating  over  her  shoulders — is  singing 
the  mad  song  of  Ophelia  from  Ambroise  Thomas's"  Hamlet" 
to  a  delighted  audience,  represented  by  a  dozen  critics  in  the 
stalls,  mostly  bald-headed  (all  portraits,  if  such  an  expression 
may  be  used  for  a  party  of  twelve  men  without  a  nose  or  a 
pair  of  eyes  among  them),  and  there  are  some  very  elegant 
ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  stage-boxes.  This  is  good  scene- 
painting,  nothing  more.  Roll,  on  the  other  hand,  who  began 
by  brushing  the  biggest  pictures  ever  set  on  easel,  now  fits 
life-sized  heads  into  small  frames.  In  this  way  he  has  pro- 
duced an  admiral — cocked  hat  and  grand  cordon  included ;  the 
magnified  bust  of  M.  Tirard  ;  his  own  handsome  wife,  being 
kissed  by  her  little  boy  ;  and  the  Swedish  artist,  Thaulow, 
spooning  with  Mme.  Thaulow.  He  has  also  contributed  an 
pen-air  study  of  the  nude,  which  exhibits  his  sterling  qualities 
of  color.  A  very  successful  man  is  Roll  and  an  ambitious 
one,  too.  Tall  and  handsome,  but  rather  grave  to  be  much 
of  a  favorite  in  general  society.    Duez,  also,  is  much  above  the 


average  height,  but  infinitely  more  sociable  than  Roll.  As  an 
artist  he  lacks  imagination — particularly  of  late  years.  Last 
May,  you  will  remember,  he  showed  us  a  portrait  of  that  fin- 
de-siecle  youth,  Georges  Hugo,  on  a  balcony,  with  Chinese 
lanterns  alight  in  the  garden  below  ;  the  same  lanterns  and 
the  same  garden  form  a  background  to  a  portrait  of  a  Jewish- 
looking  female  in  white  evening-dress. 

Jean  Beraud,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full  of  ideas  and  courts 
popularity.  Well,  he  ought  to  be  satisfied,  for  every  one  is 
talking  about  his  "  Mary  Magdalene  in  the  House  of  the 
Pharisees."  Not  two  persons  are  agreed  exactly  about  the 
meaning  of  the  picture,  and  this  whets  curiosity  all  the  more. 
What  do  you  make  of  it  ?  Fourteen  men  in  ordinary  even- 
ing-dress are  grouped  about  a  dinner-table.  The  meal  is 
over,  but  the  cloth  has  not  been  drawn  ;  some  are  sitting, 
some  standing.  A  neat  parlor-maid  has  just  entered  with  a 
tray.  In  the  foreground  sits  the  Christ  in  his  white  robes,  and 
at  his  feet  lies  the  repentant  Magdalene,  wringing  her  hands, 
her  face  hidden  on  her  arms.  Jesus  is  speaking,  with  uplifted 
finger,  and  an  angry  man  behind  presses  forward,  hot  in  ar- 
gument. Those  close  around  are  listening  interestedly  to  the 
discussion  ;  others  seem  to  pay  no  heed.  A  handsome  young 
dandy  and  a  middle-aged  man — who  looks  as  if  he  had  taken 
a  glass  too  much — alone  seem  to  have  eyes  for  the  woman 
prone  on  the  floor.  Has  she  just  come  in  ?  Her  elegant 
mantle  is  on  a  chair.  Is  the  Christ  an  apparition  ?  There 
are  many  questions  about  the  picture  that  nobody  seems  able 
to  answer,  while  every  one  tries  to  fit  a  name  to  each  person- 
age of  the  strange  scene.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  the 
artist  never  intended  them  for  portraits  at  all.  Two  other 
pictures  attract  almost  as  much  attention.  One  is  Friant's 
"  Two  Coquelins,"  the  father  and  son,  whom  he  has  painted 
at  home  in  the  luxurious  study  wherein  Scapin  cons  his  parts; 
the  younger  man  is  reading  aloud  from  a  manuscript,  his  fat, 
podgy  form  stretched  against  a  table,  while  Papa  Coquelin 
listens  attentively  and  critically.  Works  of  this  sort  always 
fetch  the  Parisian  public,  and  this  one  is  cleverly  executed. 
Infinitely  superior,  however,  is  the  second  work  by  the  same 
artist,  entitled  "  Shadows."  Two  figures,  those  of  a  young 
man  and  young  woman,  stand  out  against  a  white  background, 
on  which  their  shadows  are  thrown  by  an  unseen  light,  some- 
where outside  the  frame.  They  are  humble  folk.  He  wears 
a  fustian  jacket  and  she  a  little  toque  and  black  veil  and  a 
neat,  but  simple  dress.  Of  course  they  are  lovers.  He  is 
seated  and  she  stands  by  him,  her  hand  clasped  in  his. 
There  is  concentrated  passion  in  both  their  faces,  with  some- 
thing of  stern  resolve  in  hers  that  makes  us  think  she  will  not 
be  an  easy  conquest.  In  my  opinion,  the  shadows  are  de 
trop,  and  it  is  tiresome  to  be  always  speculating  what  an  art- 
ist means  and  where  does  the  light  come  from.  Are  they 
in  the  wings,  lit  by  a  side  gas-jet? — or  in  the  gallery  of  the 
theatre,  illuminated  by  a  tell-tale  chandelier?  After  all,  it 
does  not  matter  much.  The  old,  old  story  is  charmingly 
told. 

Friant  is  still  in  that  stage  of  his  career  when  the  man's 
works  are  more  interesting  to  us  than  the  man  himself ;  but 
Jean  Beraud  is  a  familiar  figure  about  town — a  fine,  soldierly 
fellow,  painstaking  and  a  devotee  of  realism — the  Zola  of  the 
art  world.  Courtois  is  quite  another  style  ;  his  portrait  of  the 
beautiful  Mme.  Gautran  is  like  enough  to  make  his  fortune. 
The  lovely  American  of  St.  Louis  is  depicted  as  we  have  seen 
her  a  score  of  times,  her  exquisite  bust  emerging  from  billows 
of  white  tulle,  her  marked  profile  cut  out  against  a  somber 
background,  the  very  smoothness  of  her  skin  (I  don't  believe 
the  legend  of  her  being  enameled)  rendered  to  the  life. 
Rixens  has  painted  another  beauty — a  little  on  the  wane,  per- 
haps— the  queenly  Mme.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  seated  in  a  high- 
backed  Gothic  chair  against  a  piece  of  old  tapestry.  As  a 
portrait -painter,  he  is  unequaled,  though  his  name  is  less 
widely  known  than  others  of  his  colleagues.  Personally  he 
is  an  enthusiast.  Besnard,  as  usual,  is  bent  on  tyatant  the 
public.  This  year  he  eschews  nudities  and  goes  in  for  young 
girls,  whom  he  robes  in  the  most  brilliant  colors,  placing  two 
sisters,  attired  in  pea -green,  against  dark  blue,  with  a  foreground 
of  red  azaleas.  Should  you  meet  this  artist,  you  would  never 
dream  he  was  anything  but  a  sober  Englishman,  and  report 
credits  him  with  all  the  domestic  virtues,  in  spite  of  his  par- 
tiality for  nymphs  with  red-golden  hair,  the  fire-light  playing 
on  their  fair,  rounded  limbs.  Few  artists  excite  more  discus- 
sion than  Besnard.  He  has  his  warm  partisans  and  his  deter- 
mined opponents,  and,  as  a  natural  result,  perhaps,  his  imita- 
tors. M.  Rousset  Granger  tries  his  little  best  to  be  another 
Besnard  ;  he  paints  mincing  figures,  illumed  by  the  fitful  fire- 
light or  other  effects  of  the  same  sort.  Incongruity  is  his 
forte.  Imagine  a  nineteenth-century  nymph  wading  in  shal- 
low water  by  moonlight,  with  a  huge  orange  lantern  in  her 
hand  !  Blanche,  Carrieres,  Deschamps,  have  each  their 
idiosyncracies.  Deschamps  is  lachrymose.  He  paints 
big  tears  falling  from  intensely  blue  eyes,  hollow  cheeks, 
and  poor,  quivering  lips  ;  the  latest  martyr  of  his  brush  is 
Mile.  Bartet,  in  the  part  of  Fabienne.  Carrieres  places  his 
figures  behind  a  dusky  veil ;  Alphonse  Daudet,  Paul  Ver- 
laine — the  symbolist — and  even  the  jolly  Armand  Berton, 
who  used  to  give  the  cue  to  Sarah  Bernhardt  in  "  Fedora," 
all  look  as  if  they  had  been  caught  in  one  of  London's  worst 
pea-soup  fogs,  and  it  certainly  does  not  agree  with  the  author 
of  "Tartarin."  As  for  Blanche,  he  merely  banishes  all  posi- 
tive colors  from  his  palette,  and  paints  in  neutrals  and  plenty 
of  black  and  white.  The  effect  is  hard  and  not  exactly  be- 
coming, especially  as  he  is  careful  to  Hatter  none  of  his  sitters. 
But  he  makes  them  like — wonderfully  like.  The  portrait  of 
George  Moore,  for  instance,  is  a  perfect  likeness.  So,  too,  is 
Goron's  life-like  reproduction  of  Renouard,  the  artist,  in  the 
act  of  sketching  you — as  it  seems — his  eyes  fixed  in  short- 
sighted intensity  on  your  face. 

There  is  a  little  picture  by  Jose"  Frappa,  entitled  "A  Love 
Match,"  around  which  all  the  ladies  cluster,  blushing  and  litter- 
ing. It  is  realistic  in  the  extreme.  The  young  wife  slumbers, 
pillowed  on  her  husband's  breast.  Strange  that  such  a  sub- 
ject should  be  infinitely  more  shocking  than  any  group  of 
classic  nudities  !     Yet  so  it  is  considered  here  in  France. 

I  have  not  been  gallant.  I  have  left  the  two  female 
socidtaires  to  the  last.     They  are  Madeleine  Lemaire  and 


Marie  Breslau.  Mme.  Lemaire  is  a  very  important  personage 
indeed,  and  is  said  to  exercise  a  great  deal  of  authority  over 
her  fellow-members  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  also  in  the 
bosom  of  another  society,  that  of  the  water-color  painters. 
Mile.  Breslau  is  a  clever  artist,  nothing  more — a  somewhat 
plain,  German-looking  Swiss  ;  whereas,  Madeleine  Lemaire  is 
the  type  of  the  mundane  Parisian — tall,  elegant,  witty,  a  great 
pet  in  society,  and  a  little  vain,  perhaps,  of  her  talent.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  given  to  few  women  to  paint  as  she  does.  There 
is  no  shaky  drawing  in  her  figures.  She  is  an  admirable 
colorist.  Look  at  those  blushing  peaches  and  mellow  pears 
yonder,  and  then  at  those  translucent  currants,  white  and  red, 
soft,  velvety  raspberries,  and  luscious  strawberries.  But  her 
principal  picture  is  an  afternoon  tea.  Seated  on  a  Louis- 
Quinze  sofa  is  the  hostess,  in  an  elegant  mauve  gown,  talking 
to  one  guest,  while  others  crowd  around  the  tea-table,  over 
which  presides  a  fair  young  girl,  in  whom  we  all  recognize 
Suzanne  Lemaire,  the  painter's  daughter,  also  an  artist,  and 
of  no  mean  order.  In  Marie  .Breslau's  picture,  there  are 
three  pretty  youthful  figures — a  blonde,  standing  with  her  back 
to  the  light,  and  two  girls,  seated  at  a  table,  engaged  in  fancy, 
forming  a  luminous,  harmonious  whole.  Parisina. 

Paris,  May  23,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Como. 
The  red-clad  fishers  row  and  creep 
Below  the  crags,  as  half-asleep. 
Nor  ever  make  a  single  sound. 

The  walls  are  steep, 

TIte  waves  are  deep; 
And  if  a  dead  man  should  be  found 
By  these  same  fis  Iters  in   their  round. 
Why,  zvlio  shall  say  but  he  was  drowned  ( 

The  lakes  lay  bright  as  bits  of  broken  moon 
Just  newly  set  within  the  cloven  earth; 
The  ripened  fields  drew  round  a  golden  girth 
Far  up  the  steeps,  and  glittered  in  the  noon  ; 
And,  when  the  sun  fell  down,  from  leafy  shore 
Fond  lovers  stole  in  pairs  to  ply  the  oar. 
The  stars,  as  large  as  lilies,  flecked  the  blue  ; 
From  out  the  Alps  the  moon  came  wheeling  through 
The  rocky  pass  the  great  Napoleon  knew. 

A  gala  night  it  was— the  season's  prime. 

We  rode  from  castled  lake  to  festal  town, 

To  fair  Milan — my  friend  and  I  ;  rode  down 

By  night,  where  grasses  waved  in  rippled  rhyme : 

And  so,  what  theme  but  love  at  such  a  time? 

His  proud  Up  curled  the  while  with  silent  scorn 

At  thought  of  love  ;  and  then,  as  one  forlorn, 

He  sighed  ;  then  bared  his  temples,  dashed  with  gray  ; 

Then  mocked,  as  one  outworn  and  well  blase. 

A  gorgeous  tiger-lily,  flaming  red — 

So  full  of  battle,  of  the  trumpet's  blare, 

Of  old-time  passion — upreared  its  head. 

I  galloped  past.     I  leaned,  I  clutched  it  there 

From  out  the  long,  strong  grass.     I  held  it  high, 

And  cried  :  "  Lo  !  this  to-night  shall  deck  her  hair 

Through  all  the  dance.     And  mark  !  the  man  shall  die 

Who  dares  assault,  for  good  or  ill  design, 

The  citadel  where  I  shall  set  this  sign." 

He  spake  no  spare  word  all  the  after  while. 

That  scornful,  cold,  contemptuous  smile  of  his  ! 

And  in  the  hall  the  same  old,  hateful  smile  ! 

Why,  better  men  have  died  for  less  insult  than  this. 

Then  marvel  not  that  when  she  graced  the  floor, 

With  all  the  beauties  gathered  from  the  four 

Far  quarters  of  the  world,  and  she,  my  fair, 

The  fairest,  wore  within  her  midnight  hair 

My  tiger-lily — marvel  not,  I  say, 

That  he  glared  like  some  wild  beast  well  at  bay. 

Oh  !  she  shone  fairer  than  the  summer  star, 

Or  curled,  sweet  moon  in  middle  destiny  ; 

More  fair  than  sunrise  climbing  up  the  sea. 

Where  all  the  loves  of  Adriana  are. 

Who  loves,  who  truly  loves,  will  stand  aloof: 

The  noisy  tongue  makes  most  unholy  proof 

Of  shallow  passion.  .  .  .  All  the  while  afar 

From  out  the  dance  I  stood  and  watched  my  star, 

My  tiger-lily  borne  an  oriflamme  of  war. 

Italia's  beauties  blushed  at  love's  advance. 

Like  bright  white  mice  in  moonlight  at  their  play, 

Or  sunfish  shooting  in  some  shining  bay. 

The  swift  feet  shot  and  glittered  in  the  dance. 

Oh  !  have  you  loved  and  truly  loved,  and  seen 

Aught  else  the  while  than  your  own  stately  queen  ? 

Her  presence  it  was  majesty — so  tall ; 

Her  proud  development  encompassed  all. 

She  filled  all  space.     I  sought,  I  saw  but  her  : 

I  followed  as  some  fervid  worshiper. 

Adown  the  dance  she  moved  with  matchless  grace. 

The  world — my  world — moved  with  her.     Suddenly 

I  questioned  whom  her  cavalier  might  be  ? 

'Twas  he  !     His  face  was  leaning  to  her  face  ! 

I  clutched  my  blade  ;  I  sprang  ;  I  caught  my  breath- 

And  so,  stood  leaning  cold  and  still  as  death. 

And  they  stood  still.     She  blushed,  then  reached  and  I 

The  lily  as  she  passed,  and  down  the  floor 

She  strewed  its  heart  like  bits  of  gushing  gore.  . 

'Twas  he  said  heads,  not  hearts,  were  made  to  break: 

He  taught  me  this  that  night  in  splendid  scorn. 

I  learned  too  well.  .  .  .  The  dance  was  done.     Ere  mo: 

We  mounted — he  and   I — but  no  more  spake.  .  . 

And  this  for  woman's  love  \     My  lily  worn 

In  her  dark  hair  in  pride,  to  then  be  torn 

And  trampled  on,  for  tin's  bold  stranger's  sake  !  . 

Two  men  rode  silent  back  toward  the  lake  ; 

Two  men  rode  silent  down — but  only  one 

Rode  up  at  morn  to  meet  the  rising  sun. 

The  walls  are~~steep  ; 

The  crags  shall  kecf> 
Their  n>ertasting  watch  profound. 

The  walls  are  steep. 

The  waves  are  deep ; 
And  if  a  dead  man  should  be  foumi 


By  red-clad  fishers  in  tlutr  rsund, 
'  >  sna, 


Why,  who  shall  say  but  he  : 


drenvned  f 
—Joaquin  MilUr. 


Belgian  railway  officials,  after  three  years  of  investigation 
report  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  the  average  railwaj 
train  in  passing  over  one  mile  of  track  wears  from  it  two  anc 
one-fifth  pounds  of  iron.  This  destruction  of  track  amount: 
for  the  whole  world  to  about  1,330,000  pounds  daily. 


Germany's    production    of  silver   in    1890   was    770,00c 
pounds,  about  nine  per  cent,  of  the  world's  product. 
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JAPANESE    ART. 

An  Interesting  Letter  from  a  Former  San  Franciscan. 

Is  Japanese  art  to  suffer  through  the  change  that  has  come 
over  Japan  ?  The  Mikado's  empire — breathing  of  revolution 
from  its  government  to  the  inner  life  of  the  people,  sweeping 
away  all  the  strong,  national  characteristics — has  given  to  the 
world  a  chapter  of  history  that  has  no  parallel,  so  remarkable 
has  been  the  speed  at  which  this  nation  has  plunged  into  the 
arena  of  Western  life.  That  their  art,  so  distinct  and  apart 
from  all  European  schools,  should  be  abandoned,  is  deplor- 
able ;  that  an  imitation  —  and  a  bad  imitation  —  of  the 
French  school  should  be  substituted  in  its  place,  is  a  bitter 
disappointment  to  those  familiar  with  Japanese  art.  At  the 
annual  exhibitions  held  at  Uyeno  Park,  Tokio,  the  walls  are 
covered  with  these  reproductions — the  fruits  of  a  school  of 
reformed  artists  who  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  foreigner 
named  Giovanni,  and  who  were  seized  with  a  sudden  inspira- 
tion to  paint  with  oils  a  I'Europeenne.  These  pictures 
have  the  coloring  and  treatment  of  the  French  school, 
strongly  painted,  with  great  freedom  of  handling,  but  no  in- 
dividuality, no  style,  no  finish — nothing  but  reproductions 
badly  drawn.  If,  instead  of  the  adoption  of  foreign  schools, 
these  struggling,  discouraged  artists,  with  the  knowledge  of 
their  own  art,  their  wonderful  skill  in  delineating  motion — the 
one  great  excellence  never  yet  attained  by  any  of  the  Euro- 
pean schools — had  adapted  themselves  to  the  study  of  models, 
of  light  and  shade,  studied  nature  more,  and  depended  less 
on  the  memory,  Japan  would  have  a  greater  art  than  she  now 
possesses.  Good  modeling — a  technical  quality  lacking  in 
their  painting — would  take  the  place  of  the  mere  surface  work 
of  generations. 

I  can  not  rave  over  all  Japanese  paintings.  It  may  be 
that  I  am  not  thoroughly  up  in  the  old  art,  but  certainly  my 
enthusiasm  will  never  reach  the  point  it  has  with  some,  who, 
either  from  their  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  European  art  or 
a  willingness  to  be  led  by  their  blind  adoration,  rank  Japan- 
ese art  first.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  strange 
to  say,  these  two  distinct  schools  had  reached  their  zenith, 
while  the  ancient  masters  of  the  Mikado's  empire  were 
dreaming  their  life  away  over  badly  drawn  Buddhist  idols, 
the  early  Italian  artists  were  producing  those  magnificent, 
soul-inspiring  scenes  which  will  live  forever  in  the  memory  of 
man.  To  me  there  is  little  beauty  in  the  old  kakemonos, 
with  their  classical  Chinese  subjects,  so  defective  in  drawing, 
so  absolutely  without  texture,  and  with  a  great  disregard  for 
the  laws  of  perspective.  It  is  that  wonderful  line-drawing  of 
the  more  popular  school,  those  marvelous  sweeps  and  curves, 
combining  strength,  beauty,  and  swiftness,  that  remarkable 
rapidity  of  the  brush,  with  its  free  movement,  that  I  admire 
and  appreciate,  so  wonderfully  clever  is  the  handling,  so  dis- 
tinctive the  style — a  form  of  art  in  which  they  have  reached 
perfection.  Line  by  line,  curve  by  curve,  have  been  passed 
down  from  master  to  pupil  for  generations,  always  traditional 
subjects,  to  be  reproduced  at  any  time. 

Strange  that  this  nature-loving  people,  living  in  a  country  so 
full  of  natural  beauties,  should  cling  for  long  periods  to  the 
same  time-worn  subjects,  always  under  the  influence  of 
mediaeval  times.  That  they  were  not  inspired  by  the  works 
of  nature  is  to  be  wondered  at.  I  should  make  a  few  excep- 
tions, for  in  my  wanderings  through  temples  and  palaces,  I 
have  been  fascinated  by  some  rare  old  wall-paintings  of  flow- 
ers and  birds.  A  lovely  altar-screen  in  the  Nishi  Hon- 
gwanji  temple  at  Kioto,  of  a  peacock  perched  on  a  fruit-tree, 
white  with  blossoms  against  a  gold  ground,  is  beautifully  ex- 
ecuted. The  coloring,  soft  and  mellow,  losing  but  little  of  its 
brilliancy,  and  the  glimmer  of  gold  here  and  there,  tell 
strongly  of  a  great  art.  I  remember  how  bewildering  was 
my  first  visit  to  the  temple,  going  from  room  to  room,  each 
one  lined  with  celebrated  paintings,  all  of  the  Kano  school — 
one  entirely  of  chrysanthemums,  bronze-hued  and  yellow, 
strong  and  rich  in  coloring  against  the  gleaming  gold  ;  an- 
other of  bamboo,  handled  with  wonderful  dexterity,  each 
brush-mark  telling,  each  touch  a  distinct  note  ;  another,  with 
geese  everywhere,  a  long  flight  winging  its  way  across  a  pale- 
yellow  moon,  painted  as  only  the  Japanese  can  paint  birds, 
treated  with  a  skill  that  will  never  be  surpassed — motion  in 
every  line,  each  bird  seeming  instinct  with  life. 

A  great  artist  of  the  Kano  school,  Hogai,  who  died  not 
long  ago,  departed,  not  a  usual  thing,  from  the  footsteps  of 
his  predecessors  —  great  masters,  all  of  them,  but  clever 
imitators.  Hogai,  a  man  of  strong  originality  and  consider- 
able spirit,  broke  from  the  chains  of  copyist,  though  not  with- 
out experiencing  a  struggle  and  meeting  with  great  opposition 
from  his  contemporaries.  Though  he  attempted  to  represent 
nature,  he  did  not  free  himself  entirely  from  the  influence  of 
his  ancient  masters.  His  pictures  are  ideal,  but  nothing  ap- 
proaching the  exaggerated,  impossible  subjects  one  usually 
sees.  He  endeavored  to  combine  real  life  with  the  ideal,  im- 
pressing upon  his  enthusiastic  followers  his  theories  of  a  true 
art.  Up  to  Hogai's  time,  no  artist  of  the  Kano  school  had 
attempted  to  liberate  himself  from  its  conventional  rules  and 
peculiar  technique. 

To  many  who  are  not  familiar  with  this  celebrated  school 
it  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  during  its  long  history 
from  Motonobu,  its  first  representative,  who  handed  down  for 
generations  the  same  old  traditions,  to  the  period  of  Hogai, 
it  had  experienced  six  different  changes.  Motonobu's  chief 
characteristic  was  a  love  of  almost  painful  minuteness  ;  then 
came  a  change  to  a  bolder  style,  more  vigorous  handling  and 
broader  treatment ;  the  third  period,  represented  by  Tan-Yu, 
was  marked  by  great  individuality  ;  but  from  that  time  to 
Hogai's  the  school  had  lost  much  of  its  former  power. 
Through  the  rise  and  fall  of  this  school,  commencing  in  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  its  changes  in  style  and  handling,  every 
follower  clung  persistently  to  the  traditional  subjects,  the  imi- 
tation of  Chinese  models,  being  always  under  their  influence  and 
adhering  to  their  careful  study.  I  might  go  back  before 
the  existence  of  the  Kano  school,  the  Shubun,  Sesshu,  and 
other  independent  schools  of  that  century,  to  the  time  of  the 
Tosa   Ryn   school  of  the   thirteenth   century  ;  to   different 


schools  founded  by  different  artists  all  eminent  in  their  way  ; 
earlier  still,  to  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  when  screen- 
painting  was  first  cultivated  at  the  Japanese  court. 

But  the  few  remaining  faded  kakemonos  of  those  past 
ages  do  not  appeal  to  me  as  do  the  wonderful  productions  of 
the  time  of  Hokusai  —  that  celebrated  and  versatile  man, 
whom  we  all  appreciate  and  understand,  the  quaint  humorist 
whose  fertile,  imaginative  brain  and  clever  hand  created  end- 
less illustrations  of  Japanese  every-day  life,  a  hundred-and- 
one  views  of  Fuji-Yama,  anything  and  everything  his  artistic 
eye  rested  upon,  all  treated  with  the  same  vigorous  handling. 
What  wonderfully  suggestive  and  novel  ideas  flowed  from  his 
brush — sometimes  grave  and  dignified,  sometimes  brimming 
over  with  jollity,  but  always  truthful.  A  few  dashing  lines, 
every  touch  from  his  magic  brush  suggestive  of  the  life  around 
him,  full  of  grotesque  humor,  he  painted  bits  of  realism  which 
one  instinctively  feels  to  be  true  to  the  happy,  rollicking  life 
of  Japan.  It  is  to  such  men  as  Hokusai,  Okyo,  and  others 
that  we  owe  the  welcome  change  in  our  own  schools  of 
decorative  art.  The  charm  of  irregularity,  the  simple,  dashing 
treatment  of  the  quaint,  picturesque  sketches  have  blotted  out, 
I  hope  forever,  the  accuracy  of  subject  and  mechanical  sym- 
metry which  characterized  our  decorative  art  of  earlier  days. 
The  influence  of  these  artists  is  felt  all  over  the  world  ;  we 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  those  days  and  live  among  the 
charming,  quaint,  humorous  bits  of  the  "  Manguwa,"  that  ex- 
ceedingly clever  book  which  Hokusai  left  to  his  dear  Japan, 
containing  all  the  rapid  sketches  of  his  Japanese  world. 

A  singular  and  very  marked  feature  in  their  art  is  a  min- 
gling of  the  tragic,  religious,  and  grotesque — a  combination 
which,  to  us,  is  strange  and  unnatural,  for  it  is  not  in  harmony 
with  our  ideas.  Another  feature  is  an  irresistible  desire  to 
exaggerate  action.  Hokkei's  sketches,  familiar  to  many,  are  a 
faithful  imitation  of  his  master  Hokusai — not  so  vigorous, 
perhaps,  but  very  graceful  and  full  of  artistic  power.  Another 
great  artist  was  Okyo,  founder  of  the  style  known  as  "  Shijo 
Ryn,"  a  famous  fish-painter  whose  kakemonos  are  priceless — 
the  fish  so  beautifully  portrayed  are  living  in  the  water,  they 
curve  and  bend  their  shining  bodies,  there  is  grace  and  action 
in  every  movement.  Sosen,  another  familiar  name,  was  a 
pupil  of  Okyo,  and,  like  him,  had  many  followers — faithful 
copyists,  with  much  of  their  masters'  power,  always  feeling 
the  stimulating  effect  of  their  genius.  One  is  sometimes 
fortunate  in  unearthing  a  genuine  Okyo  or  Sosen  from  a  for- 
gotten pile  of  kakemonos  which  may  be  tucked  away  in  some 
old  curio-shop.  The  late  Kyosai  has  left  to  the  artistic  world 
some  remarkable  crow-pictures,  executed  in  that  dashing, 
rapid  style,  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  brush,  every 
stroke  put  on  in  a  brief,  telling  way. 

So  one  name  follows  another,  each  different  in  his  way,  but 
all  possessing  that  strong  individuality  peculiar  to  the  art  of 
Japan.  Some  of  the  most  touching  realistic  bits  are  the  land- 
scapes. There  may  be  an  absence  of  light  and  shade,  an 
utter  neglect  or  ignorance  of  chiaroscuro — the  attaining  of  a 
pictorial  effect  so  well  understood  by  our  own  artists — but 
there  is  a  poetical  beauty  and  feeling,  a  way  of  producing 
effects  and  filling  the  imagination  with  ideas  merely  sug- 
gested by  the  brush.  No  one  understands  the  quality  of 
color  so  well,  or  has  a  finer  sense  of  its  beauty,  or  a  keener 
perception  of  harmony  and  tone.  Their  effects  of  storm, 
driving  rain,  rolling  mists  and  fog  sometimes  broken  by 
jagged  rocks  or  shattered  pine-trees,  or  a  twilight  mystery 
wrapped  in  gloom,  with  a  fluttering  of  crows'  wings,  are  most 
realistic  ;  and  to  think  of  these  gems,  so  full  of  poetry  and 
sympathetic  feeling,  vanishing  from  sight,  swept  out  of  exist- 
ence, away  from  the  distinctive  art-world  of  Japan  by  such 
daubs  as  are  now  executed  by  the  rising  modern  artists  ! 
Much  is  anticipated  from  a  coming  book,  "  A  Treatise  on 
Japanese  Art,"  written  by  Professor  Fenollosa,  late  of  the 
Imperial  University,  who  did  much  during  his  residence  here 
to  keep  the  art-spirit  alive  and  fan  the  already  dying  embers 
of  a  great  art.  Much  is  due  him  for  the  interest  he  has 
taken  and  his  struggle — let  us  hope  not  in  vain — to  prevent 
the  art  of  a  nation  from  falling  into  oblivion. 

Yokohama,  June,  1891.       Nellie  Hopps  Howard. 


A  well-known  literary  man,  who  has  the  charge  of  a  lead- 
ing American  newspaper,  was  asked  lately  whether  he  had 
gained  through  his  position  any  new  views  of  life  in  this  coun- 
try. His  answer  contains  an  important  suggestion.  He  said: 
"  For  one  thing,  I  have  been  surprised  by  the  enormous 
number  of  young  women  who  are  trying  to  become  inde- 
pendent by  earning  their  own  living.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
But  the  least  satisfactory  feature  connected  with  the  fact  is 
that  the  most  of  them  despise  the  commonplace  methods  of 
money-making,  and  try  to  earn  it  in  some  unusual,  adventur- 
ous way.  I  constantly  receive  stories  and  essays  written  by 
young  girls  upon  every  subject  but  those  which  they  under- 
stand. Our  publishing  firm,  since  one  woman  reporter  went 
round  the-world,  has  been  importuned  by  girls  asking  to  be 
sent  to  'write  up'  the  Pacific  Islands,  Iceland,  and  even 
Africa.  Most  of  these  adventurous  young  women  come  from 
farms  or  inland  villages."  Here  is  an  incident  to  serve  as  a 
companion  picture  to  this  sketch  of  the  editor's  :  Two  women 
in  New  Jersey,  hearing,  ten  years  ago,  that  the  butter  made 
in  certain  dairies  in  the  south  of  France  brought  very  high 
prices  in  London,  saved  their  wages  until  they  had  enough  to 
go  to  the  district  where  the  butter  was  made  and  learn  the 
secret  of  the  French  dairies.  They  returned  home,  began 
with  the  manufacture  of  a  few  pounds  each  week  in  their 
father's  house,  and  in  two  years  were  able  to  set  their  own 
price  upon  their  butter  in  New  York. 


The  barge  is  rising  into  favor  as  a  yacht  in  England. 
Former  owners  of  flyers,  among  them  Mr.  Ralli,  the  owner 
of  the  Yarana,  have  purchased  barges,  in  which  they  put  the 
most  elaborate   fittings.     They  sail  slowly  but  comfortably. 


The  casualty  record  for  the  English  foot-ball  season  just 
over  shows  twelve  cases  of  death  "  directly  attributable  to  in- 
juries received  in  matches." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  raising  of  choice  poultry  is  a  hobby  with  William  K. 
Vanderbilt,  and  he  is  building  a  fifteen-thousand-dollar  house 
for  his  pets  on  his  estate  at  Oakdale. 

M.  Eiffel,  the  civil  engineer,  lives  up  on  the  Jungfrau,  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  He  has  just  obtained  permission  to  build  a 
railroad  up  the  mountain  to  his  very  dwelling. 

Edward  Bellamy,  it  is  stated,  has  received  royalties  of 
thirty-seven  thousand  dollars  from  his  "  Looking  Backward." 
For  six  generations  his  grandfathers  have  been  clergymen. 

Dom  Pedro  and  twenty-four  persons  of  his  suite  put  up  at 
an  Alpine  hotel,  which  was  run  on  royal  principles  during  his 
stay,  and,  when  he  came  to  pay  the  bill,  dazed  the  proprietor 
by  settling  in  Cook's  coupons. 

A  clew  to  Emin  Pasha's  objection  to  being  "  rescued  "  by 
Henry  M.  Stanley  lies  in  the  statement  that  since  his  return 
to  the  interior  of  Africa  he  has  sent  to  the  coast  a  consign- 
ment of  ivory  valued  at  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Princess  Helene  Sangusko,  at  one  time  a  noted  Polish 
beauty,  died  last  month.  She  was  one  of  the  most  influential 
women  at  the  court  of  Napoleon  the  Third  and  was  vainly 
sought  in  marriage  by  Napoleon,  prior  to  his  introduction  by 
Evans  to  the  Countess  Eugenie  Montijo. 

"  Pierre  Loti,"  the  new  French  immortal,  is  not  the  effemi- 
nate epicurean  one  might  expect  from  his  writings.  A  Paris 
letter  describes  him  as  short,  squat,  and  burly,  turned  forty, 
and  looking  the  bluff,  hearty  tar  that  he  is.  He  is  not  a  so- 
ciety man,  and  wears  his  naval  uniform  at  dinners  and  even- 
ing parties. 

An  Austrian  officer,  who  used  to  see  Baron  Hirsch  at 
Monte  Carlo,  says  that  the  famous  philanthropist  would  never 
risk  more  than  a  dollar  or  two  at  a  time.  His  theory  was 
that  one  who  appreciated  the  value  of  money  could  get  just 
as  much  excitement  by  gambling  with  a  twenty-franc  piece  as 
if  he  wagered  a  larger  amount. 

James  Whitcomb  Riley  and  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  were 
more  than  friends  years  ago,  it  is  said.  Both  were  poor, 
however,  and  neither  had  attained  a  national  reputation  at 
that  time.  Whether  or  not  Mrs.  Wilcox  ever  intended  to 
marry  the  Hoosier  poet,  Riley  himself  was  nearly  heart- 
broken when  their  cordial  relations  were  sundered. 

While  ex-Governor  Waller  was  in  the  wash-room  of  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel,  Chicago,  a  few  days  ago,  a  sneak-thief 
seized  his  gold-headed  cane  and  ran.  Although  the  Connec- 
ticut statesman's  face  and  hands  were  covered  with  soap-suds, 
he  gave  chase  and  caught  the  fellow  ;  but,  before  he  got  back 
to  the  wash-room  again,  some  one  had  taken  his  silk  hat. 

The  Empress  Carlotta,  widow  of  the  murdered  Maxi- 
milian, has  just  recovered  her  reason,  and  simultaneously  with 
her  recovery — the  very  day,  in  fact — General  Lopez,  the  be- 
trayer of  her  husband,  was  bitten  by  a  mad  dog.  The  be- 
trayal of  Maximilian  happened  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
but  the  empress  is  little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  and  until 
now  has  not  had  the  remotest  idea  how  her  husband  died. 

Ever  since  her  marriage,  Mrs.  Gladstone  has  been  her  hus- 
band's companion  at  all  times  and  on  all  occasions.  She  is 
always  with  him  in  Parliament  when  he  speaks,  and  when  the 
speech  is  over,  she  looks  after  his  personal  comfort  by  wrap- 
ping him  in  shawls  or  bringing  him  a  cup  of  hot  tea  to  refresh 
him.  Mrs.  Gladstone  is  now  nearly  eighty,  but  she  bears  her 
age  well.  Her  form  is  quite  straight,  her  eyes  sparkle,  and 
her  conversation  is  as  bright  and  clever  as  it  ever  was. 

Prince  George  of  Greece,  who  received  the  thanks  of  the 
Czar  for  rescuing  his  cousin,  the  Czarowitz,  from  the  mad  Jap- 
anese, is  a  young  Hercules.  He  is  almost  six  feet  four  inches 
tall,  and  is  built  in  proportion.  His  natural  strength  has  been 
increased  by  his  service  in  the  navy.  While  in  the  Danish 
navy,  he  was  the  idol  of  the  sailors.  He  delighted  in  meas- 
uring his  strength  with  the  strongest  tars.  He  can  climb  a 
mast  barefooted  as  well  as  the  best  sailor,  and  is  also  a  good 
boxer. 

General  Butler  says  of  the  late  Josiah  Abbott,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, that  on  the  moming  of  the  old  warrior's  departure 
for  Washington  with  his  regiment,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  judge  came  aboard  the  cars,  sat  down  beside  him, 
and,  pulling  a  roll  of  bills  from  his  pocket,  said  :  "  Butler, 
you  are  going  where  you  will  see  great  suffering  of  the  poor 
soldiers  under  you  ;  take  this,  and,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  relieve 
that  suffering,  so  far  as  it  will  give  relief;  and  when  it  is  gone, 
if  you  see  need,  send  to  me  for  more." 

The  Duke  of  Athol,  the  chief  of  the  Murrays,  has  a  shield  of 
more  than  a  thousand  quarterings,  including  the  arms  of  the 
sovereign  houses  of  Tudor,  Plantagenet,  Stuart,  and  Bourbon. 
He  is  a  thorough-going  Scotchman,  and  adheres  religiously  to 
the  regulation  Highland  kilts.  Once  a  year  he  gives  a  state 
ball,  to  which  the  chieftains  all  come  in  the  plaids  of  their  re- 
spective clans,  attended  by  their  private  pipers.  The  duke's 
mother,  who  is  a  stiff-necked  gentlewoman  of  the  high-bred 
old  school,  is  one  of  the  closest  intimates  of  Queen  Victoria, 
and  is  understood  to  have  the  strongest  "  pull  "  at  the  Court 
of  St.  James. 

There  lately  arrived  at.  Memel,  a  sea-port  town  of  Prussia, 
a  bent,  white-haired,  and  careworn  man  whose  coming  pro- 
duced a  sensation.  He  was  Gustav  Gebhardt,  who  forty 
years  ago  was  a  butcher  in  Memel,  and  was  accused  of  hav- 
ing committed  a  double  murder  and  was  condemned  to  death. 
On  the  morning  set  for  the  execution  his  cell  was  found 
empty,  and  he  could  never  be  traced.  After  some  years  a 
respectable  citizen,  when  on  the  point  of  death,  confessed 
that  he  was  the  murderer,  and,  therefore,  that  Gebhardt  was 
innocent.  Advertisements  of  this  news  were  inserted  in 
native  and  foreign  papers,  summoning  Gebhardt  to  return  to 
Memel,  but  nothing  was  heard  of  him.  At  last,  howt 
facts  reached  his  ear,  and  he  came  back  to  his  home 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Century  Company's  autumn  list  of  new  pub- 
lications will  include  "  Marjorie  and  her  Papa,"  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, which  has  proved  a  very  popular  serial  in  St. 
Nicholas. 

According  to  present  arrangements,  the  next  work 
to  be  issued  by  the  Villon  Society  will  be  a  complete 
metrical  translation  of  the  writings  of  the  Persian 
poet  Hafiz,  of  Shiraz,  the  first  undertaken  in  the 
English  language,  upon  which  Mr.  John  Payne,  the 
translator  of  "The  Book  of  the  Thousand  Nights 
and  One  Night,"  is  at  present  engaged. 

Mr.  Shorthouse,  the  author  of  "John  Inglesant," 
has  completed  a  new  novel  called  "  Blanche,  Lady 
Falaise." 

"The  Evolution  of  Wool- Spinning  and  Weav- 
ing" will  be  described  by  S.  N.  D.  North  in  the 
July  Popular  Science  Monthly.  This  is  the  sixth 
paper  in  the  Monthly's  illustrated  series  on  ' '  The  De- 
velopment of  American  Industries  since  Columbus," 
and  covers  a  notably  interesting  group  of  inventive 
labors. 

Edna  Lyall,  the  novelist,  has  been  obliged  to  give 
up  all  literary  labor  on  account  of  poor  health,  and 
is  spending  the  summer  in  the  lake  districts  of  Italy. 

It  is  stated  that  Rudyard  Kipling's  grandfathers 
were  both  Wesleyan  ministers.  Rudyard's  father  is 
described  as  a  man  of  great  ability,  who  has  held  an 
important  po.cition  as  art-director  in  India.  Many 
years  ago  he  was  an  artist  in  what  has  since  become 
the  great  house  of  the  Doultons.  The  works  were 
then  situated  near  a  pretty  little  village  named  Rud- 
yard, of  which  the  Kiplings  were  very  fond — hence 
young  Rudyard's  name.  An  English  writer  says  of 
father  and  son  : 

"  Mr.  Kipling,  senior,  is  at  present  decorating  a  ceiling  for 
the  queen  at  Windsor,  and  has  in  preparation  a  book  dealing 
with  the  picturesque  life  of  India.  Among  his  gifts  is  mim- 
icry, and  those  who  have  heard  him  tell  a  Yorkshire  story 
have  been  amazed  at  his  perfect  mastery  of  the  dialect. 
Here,  then,  is  a  further  explanation  of  that  extraordinary 
mastery  of  dialect  displayed  in  the  stories  of  the  son.  From 
childhood  he  has  heard  the  dialect  of  the  dales,  and  Learoyd 
owes  something  to  the  father  as  well  as  to  the  son.  One  story, 
'  Ba,  Ba,  Black  Sheep,'  impressed  me  as  singularly  powerful, 
and  I  asked  my  informant  whether  the  picture  it  gave  of  the 
child  sent  home  from  India  to  the  frigid  home  of  'Aunt 
Rosy,'  were  not  from  the  life  ?  The  reply  was  that  it  was  a 
perfect  bit  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  own  biography.  This  deso- 
lation of  childhood  was  his.  When  the  time  comes  for  a 
fuller  statement,  the  public  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find 
how  strong  is  the  personal  and  autobiographical  element  in 
all  Rudyard  Kipling's  works." 

William  Morris's  "  Story  of  the  Glittering  Plain," 
the  first  work  which  has  emanated  from  his  Kelm- 
scott  House  Press  at  Hammersmith,  is  a  wonderful 
example  of  book- production  which  should  delight  all 
true  bibliophiles.  The  whole  has  been  carried  out 
under  Mr.  Morris's  direct  supervision  and  from  his 
own  designs,  and  is  likely  to  become  one  of  the  chief 
literary  treasures  of  the  century. 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  Fraser,  the  Century's  art  manager, 
in  a  recent  lecture  said  that  the  publishers  of  this 
country  paid  to  illustrators  last  year  more  than 
double  all  the  money  paid  in  all  the  art  exhibitions 
in  the  country  for  pictures  by  native  artists. 

Although  Leslie  Stephen  has  been  compelled  by 
ill-health  to  resign  the  editorship  of  the  "  Dictionary 
of  National  Biography,"  so  that  Sidney  Lee  is  now 
sole  editor,  his  health  is  steadily  improving,  and 
"  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  he  may  be  able 
to  continue  his  valuable  contributions  to  the  great 
work  which  he  has  so  successfully  carried  to  its  pres- 
ent high  position." 

Etnile  Zola  has  been  confiding  to  a  French  review 
what  books  have  most  influenced  him.  They  are 
De  Musset's  poems,  "  Madame  Bovary,"  and  Taine's 
"  History  of  English  Literature." 

Under  the  title  of  "  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period," 
Professor  G.  Frederick  Wright  will  contribute  to  the 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  July  a  record  of  the 
important  facts  that  have  come  to  light  in  the  last 
two  years  bearing  upon  the  connection  of  man  with 
the  ice  age  in  North  America.  The  paper  will  be 
illustrated. 

The  following  about  Dr.  E.  E.  Hale  is  from  the 
Critic : 

"  The  greatest  of  Dr.  Hale's  works,  '  The  Man  Without  a 
Country,  must  have  attained  a  circulation  of  half-a-million 
by  this  time.  Some  years  ago  it  had  passed  four  hundred 
thousand.  Though  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic  hoped  to  in- 
fluence public  opinion  by  it,  he  never  could  have  anticipated 
the  great  popularity  of  this  sketch  from  the  pen  of  a  young 
and  litde-known  author.  It  is  amusing  to  think  how  a  prac- 
tical business  department  innocently  prevented  the  modesty 
of  the  writer  asserting  itself  by  an  anonymous  publication  of 
the  story.  The  Ohio  elections  of  1863  were  pending  when 
the  tale  was  prepared,  and  its  publication  in  the  October 
Atlantic  would  have  some  effect,  it  was  thought,  in  arousing 
the  national  spirit.  The  hint  for  the  subject  came,  in  fact, 
from  the  preliminaries  to  those  very  elections.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  that  bitterest  of  Copperheads,  Vallandigham,  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor,  had  declared  that  he 
cared  not  whether  he  remained  a  citizen  of  a  country  which 
allowed  its  laws  to  be  overridden,  as  he  charged  that  those 
of  the  United  States  had  been  ;  and,  being  taken  at  his 
word,  was  sent  across  -the  lines  to  the  rebels  by  General 
Bumside,  then  in  command  in  Ohio.  The  expression  the 
hot-headed  candidate  had  used  gave  Dr.  Hale  his  cue,  and 
'The  Man  Without  a  Country'  was  born.  But  the  real- 
ism of  the  story,  which  would  have  bi^en  heightened  by  pub- 
lication without  signature,  was  injured  through  an  unex- 
pected delay.  The  tale  appeared  in  the  December  instead 
of  the  October  number,  and  in  that  last  issue  of  the  year 
was,  of  course,  the  index.  That  index,  made  up  in  the 
business  department  of  the  magazine,  where  the  fact 
of  the  authorship,  and  not  the  romance  of  the  intended 
secret,  T'as  known,  swept  away  all  the  mystery  with  a  single 
line." 

Mrs.  Arthur  Stannard,  more  widely  known  as 
'John  Strange  Winter,"  is  the  editor  of  a  new 


monthly  magazine,  Golden  Gates,  published,  at  six- 
pence, in  London.  The  frontispiece  of  the  initial 
number  is  a  portrait  of  "John  Strange  Winter" — 
whose  published  books,  by  the  way,  now  number 
twenty-five. 

Victor  Hugo  still  sells  largely.  During  the  past 
five  years  the  proceeds  from  his  various  works  have 
amounted  to  three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  exclud- 
ing the  Guillaume  edition  of  "Notre  Dame"  and 
the  "CEuvres  Incdites." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Leeds,  Eng.,  Mercury, 
remarking  that  "  if  one  were  asked  to  guess  the 
name  of  the  person  who  was  least  likely  to  turn 
agriculture  to  profitable  account,  one  would  be 
tempted  to  suggest  that  of  the  poet  laureate,"  adds 
that,  nevertheless,  "on  the  west  side  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  milk-carts  may  be  frequently  met,  bearing 
the  name  and  style  of  '  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson.'  " 

The  late  Prince  Napoleon  left  more  than  five 
trunks  full  of  important  papers.  Mr.  Frederick 
Masson  is  to  edit  them,  and  will  endeavor  to  make 
his  work  rather  a  history  than  a  volume  of  memoirs, 
and  to  bring  out  the  true  character,  plans,  and 
hopes  of  the  prince. 

"  A  Retired  Publisher's  Assistant"  is  preparing  a 
volume  of  "  Memories,"  which  the  Publisher s  Cir- 
cular of  London  understands  will  contain  many  in- 
teresting particulars  concerning  the  literary  methods 
of  De  Quincey.  It  will  be  remembered  that  "  The 
Opium  Eater  "  was  for  years  a  voluminous  contribu- 
tor to  Tails  Edinburgh  Magazine,  and  the  "  Assist- 
ant "  in  question  was  employed  by  Tait.  Such  parts 
of  the  "Memories,"  therefore,  as  refer  to  De 
Quincey  will  have  the  advantage  of  freshness. 

New  Publications. 
The  twenty-eighth  volume  of  "  Alden's  Manifold 
Cyclopedia,"   containing  entries  from  palmistry  to 
Perseus,  has  been  issued  and  is  for  sale  by  John  B. 
Alden,  New  York. 

"  His  Heart's  Delight,"  by  Lady  Maude  Rutledge, 
and  "A  Woman's  Thoughts  about  Women,"  by 
Miss  Mulock,  have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by 
T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  25  cents  each. 

"Miss  Worden's  Hero,"  by  H.  B.  Salisbury,  a 
novel  dealing  with  socialism,  and  ' '  At  Last,"  a  novel 
by  Marion  Harland — who  is  equally  happy  in  writ- 
ing romances  and  cook-books— have  been  published 
by  G.  W.  Dillingham,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  50  cents  each. 

"  Masters  and  Men,"  a  novel  treating  of  the 
labor  question,  by  Eugene  J.  Hall ;  and  "  Mademoi- 
selle Ixe,"  a  charming  novelette  by  "  Lanoe  Fal- 
coner," have  been  published  in  paper  covers  by 
Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  and  25  cents,  respectively. 

Four  comedies  of  a  farcical  nature  are  printed  in 
a  little  book  called  "  A  Box  of  Monkeys  and  Other 
Farce-Comedies,"  by  Grace  Livingston  Furniss. 
They  are  cleverly  conceived,  bright  in  dialogue, 
and  adapted  to  performance  by  amateurs  on  a 
stage  improvised  in  the  drawing-room.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

A  new  edition — the  third — of  "Geological  Obser- 
vations on  the  Volcanic  Islands  and  Parts  of  South 
America  visited  during  the  Voyage  of  H.  M.  S. 
Beagle,"  by  Charles  Darwin,  has  recently  been 
issued.  It  is  well  printed,  it  has  copious  illustration 
in  maps,  diagrams,  and  drawings,  and  it  is  carefully 
indexed.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
$2.50. 

The  eighth  volume  of  G.  H.  Wilson's  "Musical 
Year-Book  of  the  United  States  "  covers  the  season 
of  1890-91.  It  contains  a  record  of  musical  per- 
formances in  the  cities  of  the  Union,  lists  of  new 
American  compositions  and  of  American  composi- 
tions performed  abroad,  a  retrospect  of  the  year, 
and  much  other  matter  of  value  and  interest  to 
musicians.  Published  by  G.  H.  Wilson,  Boston  ; 
for  sale  by  subscription  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Quita,"  a  novel  by  Cecil  Dunstan,  details  the 
adventures  of  a  young  girl — left  an  orphan  in  a  for- 
eign land  by  an -Englishman  who  has  married  a 
Spanish  woman — who  journeys  to  London  and  es- 
tablishes herself  with  a  lady  who  has  two  daughters 
who  have  "hung  fire"  and  a  third  just  home  from 
school  and  freshly  launched  upon  the  social  sea. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"La. Grippe  and  Its  Treatment,"  by  Cyrus  Ed- 
son,  M.  D.,  is  the  author's  magazine  article,  "The 
Prevailing  Epidemic,"  revised  and  somewhat  en- 
arged.  The  book  describes  the  disease,  thus  forewarn- 
ing and  forearming  against  it,  and  gives  advice  under 
the  heading  of  "  Treatment  "  which  will  go  far  to  re- 
store to  health  those  who  are  not  within  reach  of  a 
physician.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
35  cents. 

A  selection  of  "The  Letters  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu "  has  been  made  by  Octave 
Thanet  for  the  series  called  Laurel -Crowned  Letters. 
The  selections  have  been  made  for  the  literary  at- 
tractiveness of  those  chosen,  for  the  light  they  throw 


on  the  writer's  personality,  and  as  free-hand  pictures 
of  the  time  ;  and  the  editor  has  prefaced  them  with 
a  "  dedicatory  letter  to  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Mon- 
tagu." The  printing,  type,  and  binding  of  this  little 
volume  are  tasteful  and  attractive.  Published  by  A. 
C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers ;  price,  $1.00. 

"Balaam  and  His  Master"  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  of  short  stories  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris. 
The  creator  of  Uncle  Remus  has  preserved  in  these 
sketches  of  Southern  life  all  the  humor  that  made 
his  negro  stories  so  delightful,  and  has  mingled  with 
them  a  pathos  and  serious  purpose  which  make 
them  classics  in  literature  and  portraits  of  a  social 
phase  which  is  rapidly  -passing  away.  As  such 
they  deserve  preservation,  and  this  they  will  achieve 
because  of  the  pleasure  they  will  give  all  readers. 
Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  S:  Co.,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

' '  Fourteen  to  One  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  short 
stories  by  Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  and  also  of  the 
initial  tale  in  the  book.  They  are  all  stories  of  New 
England  life,  in  which  Miss  Phelps  shows  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  virtues,  as  well  as  the  peculiari- 
ties, of  the  Puritan  character,  pointing  out  the 
humor  and  the  pathos  of  life  among  the  New  Eng- 
land folk  of  sea  and  country  with  the  fresh  observa- 
tion of  a  stranger  and  the  intimate  knowledge  of 
one  who  has  lived  among  them  and  felt  their  joys 
and  sorrows.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"Sealed  Lips"  has  been  translated  from  the 
French  of  Leon  de  Tinseau  by  Mrs.  Anna  Dyer 
Page.  The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  more  or 
less  familiar  with  Tinseau  as  a  writer  of  short  stories 
of  a  light  and  graceful  humor,  several  of  which  have 
appeared  in  translation  in  this  journal,  but  in 
"  Sealed  Lips  "  he  strikes  a  more  serious  note,  mak- 
ing a  study  of  a  young  man  who  sacrifices  his  happi- 
ness for  that  of  his  friend.  The  story  is  an  excellent 
dissection  of  human  emotions  and  at  the  same  time 
a  cleverly  constructed  tale.  Published  by  Street  & 
Smith,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  Beyond  the  Bourn  "  is  the  title  of  a  remarkable 
book  by  Amos  K.  Fiske.  It  purports  to  be  the  nar- 
rative of  a  traveler  returned  from  "  the  undiscovered 
country " — a  man  who,  after  a  railroad  accident, 
lay  three  days  for  dead  but  was  resuscitated. 
After  those  three  days  in  the  other  world  he  felt  him- 
self an  exile  in  this,  but  tells  about  the  future  life  in  a 
very  knowing  way.  The  work  abounds  in  ingenious 
surprises.  It  is  lucid  in  statement,  attractive  in 
style,  and  strives  to  show  throughout  man's  depend- 
ence upon  the  divine  spirit  for  all  his  power  of 
growth.  Published  by  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.00. 

"Our  Common  Birds  and  How  to  Know  Them," 
by  John  B.  Grant,  is  devoted  to  the  birds  found  in 
the  neighborhood  of  New  York  city,  but  that  list  in- 
cludes many  indigenous  to  California.  The  author's 
purpose  is  to  arouse  interest  in  the  small  birds  about 
us,  and  this  he  does  by  suggesting  the  best  methods 
for  observing  them  and  their  habits,  by  presenting  a 
calendar  of  their  arrivals  and  departures — naturally 
to  be  modified  for  other  parts  of  the  country  than 
that  of  which  he  writes — and  by  giving  scientific  and 
popular  descriptions  of  them,  with  pictures  of  more 
than  seventy  varieties,  reproduced  from  photographs 
of  stuffed  specimens.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

James  Lane  Allen,  in  addition  to  being  the 
historian  of  Kentucky,  well  fills  the  office  of  min- 
strel of  its  legends  and  limner  of  its  characters. 
The  half-dozen  short  stories  in  the  volume  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  initial  tale,  "  Flute  and 
Violin,"  contain  an  admirable  collection  of  pictures 
of  personages,  eminently  of  the  passing  South  but 
preeminently  of  Kentucky.  Among  them  are  the 
white  man  and  his  slave,  the  decayed  Kentucky 
gentleman  for  whom  no  one  has  respect  except  the 
faithful  family  retainer,  the  noble  woman  in  a  re- 
ligious institution  who  suffers  through  the  misdeeds 
of  a  debased  and  worthless  man — and  a  dozen 
others  whom  the  reader  will  long  remember  and 
cherish.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  (or  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
$i-5°-  <  

"The  Mercantile  Register  for  1891,"  just  issued 
by  the  Register  Publishing  Company,  of  Chicago,  is 
a  work  which  business  men  will  find  of  great  value. 
It  contains  lists  of  the  leading  business  houses,  mer- 
chants, manufacturers,  agents,  brokers,  importers, 
jobbers,  etc.,  together  with  the  leading  commercial 
lawyers  and  real-estate  firms,  in  the  thirty  great  sup- 
ply-centres of  the  United  States.  The  lists  are  ar- 
ranged in  the  alphabetical  order  of  the  cities,  each 
being  subdivided  into  smaller  lists  devoted  to  the 
various  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  Four  addi- 
tional "registers,"  bound  in  the  same  volume,  are 
devoted  to  banking,  hotels,  insurance,  and  news- 
papers, making  a  handsome  book  of  some  seventeen 
hundred  octavo  pages. 

No  other  blood  medicine  so  utilizes  the  results  of 
scientific  inquiry  as  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


"ON   NEWFOUND    RIVER" 

Bv  THOMAS  NELSON  PAGE. 
And    all    the    Latest    Publications, 

FOR   SALE   BY 

WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Booksy 
Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 

PAINTINGS! 

BY  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  ARTISTS, 

Open  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
June  20th,  at 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 

ART    GALLERY, 

19    and    21    POST    STREET 

iETADMISSION    FKEE.^J 


UPTIAL 

Ceremonies  require   Invitations   and  Cards. 

Most  Approved  and  CORRECT  STYLES  ONLY,  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  \  Q  Post  Street. 


Summer  School  and  Vacation  Home 


GIRLS     AND     YOTTNG     LADIES 

Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose, 

In  a  delightful  suburban  home,  with  ample  grounds  and 
every  facility  for  out-of-door  life.  Individual  or  class  instruc- 
tion when  desired.  Pleasant  excursions,  including  one  to  the 
Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton.  Parlor  boarders.  All 
the  best  features  of  Eastern  summer  schools  and  vacation 
homes,  Limited  number.  A  safe  home  for  daughters 
whose  parents  wish  to  travel.  For  information,  address 
MISS  K.  V.  DARLING,  Principal, 

Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose',  Cal. 


DELIGHTFUL 

-COMPLEXION- 

EFFECTS 


•%fa   May     be     produced     by 
,     \the  use  of  Mrs.  Graham's 


'  f*&,  Z^^'^^sL^-'eU GENIE  ENAMEL  and 
/  j^W^J^L^*—    her  ROSE  BLOOM. 

The  complexion  and  color  are  made  perfect,  and 
the  closest  scrutiny  could  not  detect  one  grain  of 
powder  or  the  least  indication  of  artificial  color.  I 
will  stake  my  reputation  that  on  any  face  I  can  give 
the  most  delightful  complexion  and  color  with  the 
Eugenie  Enamel  and  Rose  Bloom,  and  that  no  one 
could  possibly  tell  that  the  color  or  complexion  were 
artificial.  This  is  high  art  in  cosmetics.  They  are 
each  more  harmless  than  any  other  cosmetic  in  the 
world,  because  they  are  each  dissolving  in  their 
nature,  and  thus  do  not  clog  the  pores.  When 
using  these  superb  cosmetics,  you  may  wipe  the  dust 
or  perspiration  from  the  face  without  marring  their 
delicate  beauty.  They  remain  on  all  day,  or  until 
washed  off. 

Price  of  each,  $1  ;  the  two  sent  anywhere  for  $2. 
For  sale  by  all  druggists.  Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham, 
103  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1S91.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  ''Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francigco. 


OVER  50,000  IN  USE  ! 

PATENT  NOVELTY  F0LDINC  COIN  PURSE. 

Most  popular,  roomy,  and 
least  bulky  purse  made.  Can  not 
lose  small  change.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  it,  or  I  will  mail  you  one,  post- 
paid, in  black,  red,  or  brown  mo- 
rocco, on  receipt  of  .\o  cents,  or  full 
calf,  7s  cents,  or  of  genuine  seal, 
85  cents. 

All  parties  are  hereby  warned 
against  infringing  on  this  patent. 

v)         Maltcs  a  very  acceptable  present. 
JAMES  S.  TOniAM,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
1831   Pennsylvania  Ave.,  ■Washington,  D.  C. 

The  trade  supplied.     Write  for  prices. 
Please  mention  Argonaut. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
New  York 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    AND    SEE    THIII. 


1/nUICD   P   PUkCC  SOLE    1GENT8, 

MJIUtn  &  UllAOL^O.iJS.SOO'FarrollBt. 


June  22,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  Progressive  She  and  her  reform  garments  are 
the  subject  of  an  amusing  tirade  in  an  English  paper. 
The  writer  says:  "Chamois  underclothing  has  de- 
parted our  midst,  but  its  influence — its  pernicious 
and  hateful  example  —  lingers  yet.  For,  indeed, 
there  is  no  manner  of  doubt  that  underwear  in  gen- 
eral has  grown  scant  by  degrees  and  most  unbeauti- 
fully  less,  and  that  the  craze  for  novelty  —  that 
frenzied  sense  of  the  beauty  of  the  unfitness  of  things 
which  is  all  the  general  has  to  show  in  the  way  of 
1  Ian  aesthetic  temperament — is  thrusting  out  the  deli- 
cate and  gracious  fashions  of  earlier  days  and  less 
i'  advanced.'  Thus,  the  ungraceful  '  combination ' — 
lor  cherailoon,  as  fairer  America  has  named  it  — 
has  almost  got  the  better  of  the  honest  smock  ;  for 
.woman,  or  a  good  many  of  her,  is  hideously  rational 
nowadays,  and  surely  the  time  cometh  when  the 
^rousseau  shall  have  faded  into  a  dream  within  a 
pream,  and  the  Progressive  She,  having  cut  herself 
pff  from  underclothing  of  every  description,  shall 
lattnt  it,  uncomely  and  (above  all)  undesirable,  in 
ibominable  hybrids  of  work  -  house  blanketing. 
Those  gray  and  grewsome  'Jaegers  '  are  fast  coming 
,0  be  the  symbol— as  it  were  the  visible  and  material 
Jlibboleth  —  of  emancipation.  Though  time  was 
Keen  a  secondary  costume  of  pink-silk  tights  and 
me  little  petticoat  would  scarce  have  been  held  re- 
tpectable  ;  nor  would  those  daring  Shes  who  elect  to 
thine  intrinsically  fair  in  a  black-silk  shape  have  been 
leld  for  persons  of  peculiar  sensibility  or  refinement. 
Tights  and  the  divided  skirt — '  one  knows  not  which 
!  loathlier,  no,  not  one  ! '  And  of  the  first  abomi- 
ation  let  it  be  said  that  'tis  anathema  maranatha.  As 
>r  the  other,  brevity  is,  no  doubt,  the  soul  of  wit, 
ut  condensation  is  the  ruin  of  romance  in  under- 
<ear.  And  though  a  wild  civility  may  be  very  well 
1  externals,  it  should  only  be  gown-deep.  Beneath 
le  outer  '  weed '  naught  should  prevail  but  discreet 
egance  and  delicate  foppery.  Too  choice,  too  del- 
ate, too  foppish,  'twere  impossible  to  be ;  and, 
terefore,  the  true  ideal  is  one  of  indefinite  ampli- 
ide,  a  pervading  and  enchanting  liberality  of  lace 
ad  fine,  fine  linen.  There  be  who  recognize  and 
wp  this  law — whose  natural  instinct  is  adamantean- 
:oof  against  the  intellectual  seductions  of  natural 
ool  and  the  more  desperate  and  less  thoughtful 
.ptures  of  tights  ;  and  for  these  it  is  that  Iace- 
aker  and  seamstress  achieve  the  refinements  of 
eir  craft,  and  the  loom  labors  not  in  vain.  Per- 
ips  the  most  imaginative  and  romantic,  howbeit 
e  most  conservative,  of  smocks  are  in  finest, 
ftest  Indian  lawn,  hemmed  with  a  full  frill  of  cob- 
;b,  trimmed  heart-wise  above  with  deep  insertion 
dred  with  stitch-work,  and  finished  (round  the 
oulders)  with  a  ruffle  drawn  up  with  narrow  paly 
)bons,  wandering — aimless,  yet  surely  not  without 
jnificance — back  and  forth,  and  to  and  fro,  and 
re  and  there,  amid  the  delicate  intricacies  of  the 
mt.  The  knickerbockers  (to  match)  are  of  the 
me  consummate  fabric,  are  exquisitely  ruffled  in 
ewise,  and  are  tied  above  the  knee  with  hints, 
jams,  knots,  of  a  ribbon  not  alien  in  genius  from 
3  other.  The  kindred  night-rails  are  equally  be- 
mmed,  be  -  ribboned,  be  -  laced  ;  and  some  are 
:ked  and  frilled  from  neck  to  feet  and  rejoice  in 
ew  inches  of  train,  while  others,  bedizened  only 
the  waist,  are  no  longer  than  shall  touch  the 
Dund.  The  lace  is  chiefly  Valenciennes,  by  far 
:  best  designed  and  the  most  pleasing  ;  howbeit, 
charm  is  far  more  fragile— is  far  less  suited  to 
pe  with  the  divers  humors  of  '  the  wash ' — than 
;  home-spun  virtue  of  the  stouter  torchon." 


in  lattice-work  of  white  or  pale-blue  silk,  undoubt- 
edly do  score  in  point  of  ease  and  coolness,  and, 
moreover,  are  pleasing  to  the  eye.  And  here  be  it 
remarked,  that  to  know  what  good  stays  are  is  to 
find  it  hard  to  realize  the  existence  of  a  sort  of  per- 
sons so  depraved,  so  violently  carried  away  from  the 
instinct  of  grace,  as  to  hanker  after  the  odious  and 
multiform  dowdiness  of  the  '  Rational  Corset.'  A 
few  have  done  themselves  to  death  by  the  abuse  of 
a  shapely  and  seemly  garment,  and  saner  folk  are, 
therefore,  to  uglify  themselves  and  go  up  and  down 
the  world  derided  of  the  other  sex  ?  Because  there 
are  abuses,  are  there  to  be  no  institutions  ?  Nay, 
leave  natural  women  her  'whalebone  airs,'  and  let 
Ibscenity  misgarb  it  as  she  will.  Time's  revenges 
are  inevitable  ;  and  the  Nora  Helmers  who  shall  go 
out  to  realize  themselves  and  shall  be  made  to  wish 
that  they  had  had  an  intelligent  corsetiire,  shall  be 
neither  few  nor  unedifying  to  contemplate. 


"  Even  as  the  combination,"  the  same  writer  con- 
tinues, "is  still  in  act  to  cast  out  utterly  the  two 
legitimate  garments— those  '  lawny  continents,'  those 
'  rigals  de  blancheur'— so  vies  the  suspender  with 
the  honorable  and  most  honored  garter.     They  tell 
you  it  is  more  healthful,  more  commodious  ;  but  'tis 
not  nearly  so  fair  to  see.     For  one  thing,  its  decora- 
tive possibilities  are  naught.     Now,  your  garter  may 
be  of  any  pleasing  hue,  may  (like  the  poet  Shelley's 
'lawny  islet')  be  'paved  with  anemone  and  violet,' 
may  come  challenging,  pranked  with  crinkled  rib- 
bons, may  provoke  with  the  jaunu'ness  of  bows  ;  but 
the    'suspender'   is   only   the   'suspender,'    pallid, 
austere,  unimaginative.     Frivolity  (let  us  call  it)  is 
still  a  part  of  life  ;  and  while  that  is  so,  the  '  sus- 
pender '  may  go  hang— may  go  decorate  the  Jaeger- 
clad,  and  there  oblige  the  Modern  Man  to  recognize 
that  the  Old- World  type  of  woman  '  avail  du  ton: 
Another  ancient  abuse— we  speak  not  of  the  revolt- 
ing chignon,  which  does  but  threaten— the  White 
Stocking,  has  actually  arrived  ;  even  the   common 
white  stocking,    garrulous    of   crinoline,   bag-nets, 
spring-side  boots,  loose  jackets  (faugh  !),  and  all  the 
nameless,  shameless  vulgarities  of  the  Early- Victor- 
ian epoch  !     Now,  in  black  hosen  abide  distinction 
and  reserve  and,  it  may  be,   a  certain  promise  of 
romance  ;  but  the  white  stocking  is  objectionable  as 
Uriah  Heep,  and  for  much  the  same  reason.     Luck- 
ily the  wretch  has  plenty  of  rivals— rivals  resplend- 
ent and  cheery  with  rare  incolorings  ;  rivals  broid- 
ered,  clocked,  open-worked,  striped,  and  tartaned— 
this  last  variety  the  least  appropriate  to  the  general 
leg  of  all,  though,  to  be  sure,  it  suited  Mme.  Theo 
well  enough.     A  like  humor  of  motley  seems  to  have 
taken  hold  upon  the  tempestuous  petticoat.  The  shot- 
silk  affair,  with  its  pen-wiper  flounce,  is  everywhere, 
and  in  a  twinkling  will  be  nowhere.     It  is  pretty  and 
interesting,  but  the  pace  at  which  it  has  gone,  and  is 
still  going,  is  too  hot  to  last.     •  Love  me  little,  love 
me  long.'  is  as  true  of  fashions  as  of  her  to  whose 
greater  glory  they  are  devised.     For  the  rest,  the 
fancy  is  one  of  freakishness— of  lamia-like  designs 
in  diamonds,  many-colored,  serpent-shaded  ;  chess- 
board patterns  in  red,  green,  blue,  and  purple,  like 
a    patch-work    quilt,    chastened    with    black    and 
flounced  with  Spanish  blonde  ;  plain,  somber  satins, 
edged  with  gaudy  silken  frills.     But  the  foam-white 
petticoat— be  it  embroidered,  laced,  infinitesimaUy 
tucked,  or  all  three  at  once— is  worth  a  wilderness  of 
these  whimsies." 


no  good  reason  why  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  so  amended  as  to  give  to  Congress 
the  requisite  power  to  supply  the  needed  legislation. 
The  matter  is  certainly  quite  as  national  and  quite 
as  important  as  that  of  bankruptcies. 

M.  Francisque  Sarcey,  the  clever  French  dramatic 
critic,  has  been  writing  a  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
the  amazing  head-gear  Frenchwomen  wear  at  the 
theatres.  At  Paris  theatres,  where  it  is  not  the  cus- 
tom even  in  the  stalls  or  best  places  for  ladies  to 
come  without  their  bonnets  or  hats,  the  inconveni- 
ence is  very  great.  In  fact,  it  is  on  account  of  it 
that,  in  many  theatres  in  the  French  capital,  the 
floor  of  the  house— that  is  to  say,  the  fauteutls  ior- 
chestre — are  reserved  for  men  alone.  To  his  alarm, 
M.  Francisque  Sarcey  remarks  that  the  privilege  ac- 
corded to  the  sterner  sex  is  being  trespassed  upon, 
and  that,  in  many  theatres,  the  fauteuiU  d'orchettre 
are  now  available  to  ladies.  He  suggests  that,  since 
it  is  not  the  custom  for  women  in  France  to  go  to 
the  theatre  without  a  hat  or  bonnet,  milliners  might 
invent,  and  ladies  adopt,  a  special  head-covering  for 
attending  places  of  amusement  — a  small,  low- 
crowned,  flat  affair,  which  M.  Sarcey  naturally  finds 
himself  embarrassed  to  describe,  not  being  au  cour- 
anl  with  such  matters,  but  which,  he  believes,  could 
be  discovered  or  created  and  which  would  be  be- 
coming to  the  wearer,  without  inconveniencing  the 
spectators  behind  her. 

Bread-and-butter  standards  prevailed  in  New  York 
in  1850,  as  an  old  diarist  tells  us.  An  intelligent 
foreigner  who  was  taken  to  a  stylish  party  in  New 
York  on  his  first  arrival  and  introduced  to  the  lead- 
ing beaux  and  belles,  is  said  to  have  remarked  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  evening  :  "  Charming  children  ! 
but  where  are  the  grown-up  people  ?  " 


The  complexion  of  the  Paris  woman  has  under- 
gone a  noticeable  change  for  the  better,  not  alto- 
gether attributable  to  her  art  in  applying  artificial 
tints  to  her  once  sallow  epidermis.  The  lady  of 
social  place  lives  like  an  anchorite,  they  say,  on  a 
most  limited  diet,  drinking  scarcely  anything  but 
milk,  or,  if  stimulant  is  needed,  using  a  little  pure 
whisky  and  water  instead  of  wine.  Hearty  meat  is 
renounced  in  favor  of  chicken  or  game,  and  only  the 
most  easily  digested  foods  are  eaten,  transforming 
the  sallow  French  complexion  to  ivory  whiteness 
among  the  eUgantes. 


From  this  the  same  writer  turns  to  give  the  fol- 
ving  sublimated  fashion-notes  :  "  The  ribbed-silk 
it  is  a  part  of  woman  still  ;  as,  indeed,  it  deserves 
be,  being  not  merely  grateful  and  comforting, 
X  well-fitting  to  boot.  But  to  the  conservative 
md  the  silken  frenzy  of  these  curious  latter  years 
'pears  unworthy  the  best  traditions  of  womanhood, 
imbination,  smock,  knickerbockers,  night-gown, 
we  with  innumerable  tucks  and  laces  variously 
ored  as  the  rainbow — do  these,  in  truth,  approach 
■  fresh  gentility,  the  luxurious  and  intimate  home- 
sss,  of  the  flaxen  web  ?  In  truth,  this  usage  is 
ched  with  the  incongruity  which  is  true  vulgarity 
is  of  one  in  cotton-velvet  and  spangles,  a-walking 
I  green  pastures,  '  the  quiet  waters  by.'  To  em- 
■ider  white  garments  in  red,  pink,  or  blue,  with  in- 

I  in  linen-thread,  is  a  popular  whim  ;  but  a  pleas- 
'  er,  wholesomer  fancy  is  one  for  sprigged  cam- 
'  ~    This  make  is  of  the  finest  possible  texture, 

I I  is  seen  to  best  advantage  in  night-gear,  where 

•  1  floral  or  conventional  designs  in  tender  colors 
1  a  white  ground  look  far  from  amiss.    Are  you  for 

•  lintness,  prettiness,  the  archaic  brought  down 
01  written  up  to  date?    Then,  in  this  material, 

1  ither  in  pink  or  lavender,  you  may  secure  your 

•  ct ;  and  your  night-rail  in  particular  shall  turn 
<  as  who  should  say  a  veritable  Ballade  in  Blue 
'  na— only  a  trifle  more  suggestive  and  less  decent 
(  the  world  calls  it) ;  in  other  words,  a  little  liker 
1  try.  Stays  are  dapper  and  trim  as  ever,  the 
I  tliest  being  in  ivory-colored  satin.  The  black- 
I  n  variety  is  ?lso  excellent,  more  especially  when 

S'-  sewn  and  laced  with  gold  or  carnation.  Your 
'-lacei  must  mate  with  your  ribbons  at  knee  and 
om,  with  your  garters,  with  the  very  clocks  or 
ideries  upon  your  hose.  The  corset  of  pale, 
'1-gray  satin  hath  its  charm  ;  but  to  some  the 
I  te  seems  always  best.    Those  of  Tuscan  plait, 


Five  years  ago,  a  chapter  of  ten  King's  Daugh- 
ters, consisting  of  eight  confirmed  spinsters,  one  girl 
of  sixteen,  and  a  heart-broken  widow,  all  vowed  to 
deny  any  aspiration  toward  matrimonial  joys  or 
hazards,  and  give  their  lives  over  to  the  doing  of 
good  works.  The  widow  married  within  six  months, 
the  spinsters  followed  her  example  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, and  only  a  month  ago  nine  happily  married 
women  attended  the  wedding  of  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  organization. 


The  marriage  and  divorce  laws  of  this  country, 
being  those  enacted  by  State  legislatures,  present  a 
curious  and  even  disgraceful  muddle  (says  the  Inde- 
pendent}. Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  than  their 
conflict  when  compared  together.  It  is  possible 
under  these  laws,  as  they  now  stand,  for  a  marriage 
to  be  entirely  valid  in  one  State  without  the  slightest 
validity  in  another  State.  Some  States  demand 
some  form  of  ceremony  and  publicity,  and  other 
States  sanction  a  secret  marriage  without  any  such 
form.  A  woman  may  be  a  lawful  wife  in  one  State, 
and  not  such  at  all  in  another  State.  Children  may 
be  legitimate  in  one  State,  and  illegitimate  in  an- 
other, and  hence  they  may  be  lawful  heirs  in  one 
State  and  without  any  rights  of  inheritance  in  an- 
other State.  This  is  certainly  a  very  strange  condi- 
tion of  things  for  a  homogeneous  people,  existing  as 
one  nation  under  one  general  government.  It  is 
complicated  and  made  worse  by  the  great  diversity 
in  the  causes  which  in  the  different  States  are  treated 
as  legal  grounds  of  divorce,  and  also  by  the  loose- 
ness of  divorce  proceedings.  There  is  but  one 
effective  remedy  for  this  muddle  ;  and  that  consists 
in  giving  Congress  the  power  to  enact  a  uniform  law 
on  the  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce,  just  as  it 
now  has  power  to  enact  such  a  law  on  the  subject 
of  bankruptcy.  There  is  really  no  hope  that  such 
uniformity  will  be  secured  by  State  legislation.  The 
matter  has  been  discussed  for  many  years,  with  ap- 
parently no  progress  toward  assimilation  and  uni- 
formity by  the  action  of  Slate  legislatures.    We  see 


"  Mr.  G.  A.  Sala  questions  the  dictum  of  Truth." 
writes  Mr.  Labouchere,    ' '  that  the  Countess  Cas- 
tigh'one  was  the  loveliest  woman  of  the  century,  and 
points  to  the  Empress  Josephine,  Queen  Louisa  of 
Prussia,   Pauline   Borghese,    Mme.    Recamier,    the 
Countess  of  Jersey,  Miss  Foote,  Mme.  Vestris,  Mrs. 
Rousby,  Mrs.   Langtry,   Miss  Mary  Anderson,  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland  (the  mother  of  the  present 
duke),    Mrs.    Norton,    and    Giulia    Grisi    as     her 
rivals.     The  Empress  Josephine  was  graceful,  but 
was  never  regarded  as  beautiful.      Louisa,    Queen 
of    Prussia,   was   not   more    than  pretty,  to  judge 
by    ber  portraits.      A    good    many    of  the  other 
ladies    I    have    gazed    on,   but  not  one    of    them 
could  compare  with  the  Countess  Castiglione.    She 
was   (or  rather  she  is,  for  she   is  still  alive)  the 
daughter  of  the  Marquis  Oldoini  and  his  wife,  nte 
Lamporechi.      When  sixteen  she    married    Count 
Castiglione,  a  Piedmontese,  a  very  dressy  gentleman, 
for    I    remember  driving  one   night   from    Pisa  to 
Spezzia  with  him,  and  we  stopped  three  times  on  the 
way  for  him  to  change  his  raiment.     The  countess 
was  always  somewhat  odd  in  her  mode  of  life.    At 
Turin  she  seldom  went  out,  but  used  to  lie  on  a  sofa, 
with  her  bare  feet  on  a  cushion,  when  she  received 
her  friends.     At  Paris,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  was 
supposed  to  be  her  slave.    On  one  occasion,  she 
went  to  a  fancy-dress  ball  with  almost  as  little  cloth- 
ing on  as  St.  Elizabeth,  of  Hungary,  at  the  altar. 
Many  protested,  on  which,  to  punish  them,  she  ap- 
peared attired  as  a  nun  in  some  tableaux  at  which 
she  had  promised  to  take  part.     The  lady  was  quite 
conscious  of  her  beauty,  but  she  fancied  that  she 
was  even  more  clever  than  beautiful,  and  aspired  to 
play  a  political  part,  writing  so  many  letters  that  her 
fingers  were  usually  inky." 

In  a  recent  book  of  memoirs,  we  find  this  enter- 
taining glimpse  of  Lord  Normanby  and  his  theory 
of  the  influence  of  the  splendors  of  masculine  dress 
upon  the  female  sex  :  "  Meeting  him  one  day  at  din- 
ner, at  Fulham,  the  subject  of  women's  appreciation 
of  aristocratic  simplicity  came  up.  The  ladies,  of 
course,  declared  that  there  was  nothing  they  admired 
so  much.  After  listening  for  some  time.  Lord  Nor- 
manby said:  'I  totally  disagree  with  you;  I  believe  that 
women  have  no  appreciation  of  simplicity  in  dress, 
nor  in  anything  else.  I  believe  that  the  more  a  man 
bedizens  himself  with  velvet,  satin,  gold  chains,  rings 
on  his  fingers,  and  varnished  boots,  the  more  they 
admire  him.  For  example,  for  seven  years  I  carried 
a  cane  which  I  felt  was  a  degradation  to  me.  It  was 
a  brown  cane  ;  the  poire  (upper  part)  was  made  en- 
tirely of  turquoises  :  it  was  a  most  disreputable  cane. 
It  was  given  to  me.  So  long  as  I  carried  that  cane 
I  was  all-powerful.  Every  woman  succumbed  the 
moment  she  saw  that  cane  ;  they  felt  there  was 
wealth,  splendor,  etc.  I  lost  it.  From  that  hour 
my  power  ceased,  and  I  have  never  regained  it.'  " 
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IS    WOMAN    A    MYSTERY  ? 

There  appears  to  be  a  great  quantity  of  conceit 
around,  especially  concerning  women  ( wrote  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  some  time  ago,  in  Harper  s).  The 
statement  was  recently  set  afloat  that  a  well-known 
lady  had  admitted  that  George  Meredith  understands 
women  belter  than  any  writer  who  has  preceded 
him.  This  may  be  true,  and  it  may  be  a  wily  state- 
ment to  throw  men  off  the  track  again  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  contains  the  old  assumption  of  a  mystery,  prac- 
tically insoluble,  about  the  gentler  sex.  Women 
generally  encourage  this  notion,  and  men,  by  their 
gingerly  treatment  of  it,  seem  to  accept  it.  But  is  it 
well  founded,  is  there  any  more  mystery  about 
women  than  about  men  ?  Is  the  feminine  nature 
any  more  difficult  to  understand  than  the  masculine 
nature  ?  Have  women,  conscious  of  inferior  strength, 
woven  this  notion  of  mystery  about  themselves  as  a 
defense,  or  have  men  simply  idealized  them  for 
fictitious  purposes  ?  To  recur  to  the  case  cited,  is 
there  any  evidence  that  Mr.  Meredith  understands 
human  nature  as  exhibited  in  women  any  better 
than  human  nature  in  men,  or  is  more  consistent  in 
the  production  of  one  than  of  the  other  ? 

Historically  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the 
rise  of  this  notion  of  woman  as  an  enigma.  The 
savage  races  do  not  appear  to  have  it.  A  woman  to 
the  North  American  Indian  is  a  simple  affair,  dealt 
with  without  circumlocution.  In  the  Bible  records 
there  is  not  much  mystery  about  her ;  there  are 
many  tributes  to  her  noble  qualities,  and  some  pretty 
severe  and  uncomplimentary  things  are  said  about 
her,  but  there  is  little  affectation  of  not  understanding 
her.  She  may  be  a  prophetess,  or  a  consoler,  or  a 
snare,  but  she  is  no  more  ' '  deceitful  and  desperately 
wicked"  than  anybody  else.  There  is  nothing  mys- 
terious about  her  first  recorded  performance.  Eve 
trusted  the  serpent,  and  Adam  trusted  Eve.  The 
mystery  was  in  the  serpen.!.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  the  ancient  Egyptian  woman  was  more  difficult 
to  comprehend  than  the  Egyptian  man.  They  were 
both  doubtless  wily,  as  highly  civilized  people  are 
apt  to  be  ;  the  "serpent  of  old  Nile"  was  in  them 
both. 

Is  it,  in  fact,  till  we  come  to  msdireval  times  and  the 
chivalric  age,  that  women  are  set  up  as  being  more  in- 
comprehensible than  men  ? — that  is,  less  logical, 
more  whimsical,  more  uncertain,  in  their  mental  pro- 
cesses ?  The  play-writers  and  essayists  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  "worked"  this  notion 
continually.  They  always  took  an  investigating  and 
speculating  attitude  toward  women  that  fostered  the 
conceit  of  their  separateness  and  veiled  personality. 
Every  woman  was  supposed  to  be  playing  a  part  be- 
hind a  mask.  Montaigne  is  always  investigating 
woman  as  a  mystery.  It  is,  for  instance,  a  mystery 
he  does  not  relish  that,  as  he  says,  women  commonly 
reserve  the  publication  of  their  vehement  affections 
for  their  husbands  till  they  have  lost  them  ;  then  the 
woeful  countenance  * '  looks  not  so  much  back  as  for- 
ward and  is  intended  rather  to  get  a  new  husband  than 
to  lament  the  old."  And  he  tells  this  story  :  "  When 
I  was  a  boy,  a  very  beautiful  and  virtuous  lady  who 
is  yet  living  and  the  widow  of  a  prince,  had,  I  know 
not  what,  more  ornament  in  her  dress  than  our  laws 
of  widowhood  will  well  allow,  which  being  re- 
proached with  as  a  great  indecency,  she  made  an- 
swer '  that  it  was  because  she  was  not  cultivating 
more  friendships,  and  would  never  marry  again.'" 
This  cynical  view  of  woman,  as  well  as  the  extrava- 
gantly complimentary  one  sometimes  taken  by  the 
poets,  was  based  upon  the  notion  that  woman  was 
an  unexplainable  being.  When  she  herself  adopted 
the  idea  is  uncertain. 

Of  course  all  this  has  a  very  practical  bearing 
upon  modern  life,  the  position  of  women  in  it,  and 
the  so-called  reforms.  If  woman  is  so  different 
from  man,  to  the  extent  of  being  an  unexplainable 
mystery,  science  ought  to  determine  the  exact  state 
of  the  case,  and  ascertain  if  there  is  any  remedy  for 
it.  If  it  is  only  a  literary  creation,  we  ought  to 
know  U.  Science  could  tell,  for  instance,  whether 
there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  nervous  system,  any 
complications  in  the  nervous  centres,  by  which  the 
telegraphic  action  of  the  will  gets  crossed,  so  that, 
for  example,  in  reply  to  a  proposal  of  marriage,  the 
intended  "Yes"  gets  delivered  as  "No."  Is  it 
true  that  the  mental  process  in  one  sex  is  intuitive, 
and  in  the  other  logical,  with  every  link  necessary 
and  visible?  Is  it  true,  as  the  romancers  teach, 
that  the  mind  in  one  sex  acts  indirectly  and  in  the 
other  directly,  or  is  this  indirect  process  only  charac- 
teristic of  exceptions  in  both  sexes?  Investigation 
ought  to  find  this  out,  so  that  we  can  adjust  the  fit 
occupations  for.  both  sexes' on  n  scientific  basis. 
We  are  floundering  about  now  in  a  sea  of  doubt. 
As  society  becomes  more  complicated,  women  will 
become  a  greater  and  greater  mystery,  or  rather  will 
be  regarded  so  by  themselves  and  treated  so  by  men. 

Who  can  tell  how  much  this  notion  of  mystery  in 
the  sex  stands  in  the  way  of  its  free  advancement 
all  along  the  line  ?  Suppose  the  proposal  were 
made  to  women  to  exchange  being  mysterious  for 
the  ballet?  Would  they  do  it?  Or  have  they  a 
sense  of  power  in  the  possession  of  this  conceded 
incomprehensibility  that  they  would  not  lay  down 
for  any  visible  insignia  of  that  power?  And  if  the 
novelists  aud  essayists  have  raised  a  mist  about  the 
sex,  which  it  willingly  masquerades  in,  is  it  not  time 
that  the  scientists  should  determine  whether  the  mys- 
tery exists  in  nature  or  only  in, the  imagination? 


THE    INNER    MAN. 


Trifle,  Peggy. 
Trifle,  Peggy,  with  your  fork. 
Waste  your  bread  in  pellet-making, 

Study  out  your  plate's  design. 

Sip  a  little  at  your  wine, 
Drop  your  eyes,  dear,  while  I  talk — 
Never  mind  how  long  it's  taking  me  to  say : 

"  Peggy-  Pegtry,  won  t  you  drop 
Truffled  pheasant  for  a  chop, 
Broiled  —  it's  all  I  can  afford— 
Broiled  for  my  domestic  board, 
Whose  economy  must  shun 
Salmon  steak  and  venison  ? 
Won't  you  give  up  sauce  soitbise 
For  a  boiled  potato,  please? 
Eat  your  sweetbread  without  peas. 
And  come  down  from  rich  dc  hries 
To  a  corner-grocer's  cheese? 
Reed-birds  you  will  never  see, 
Peggy,  when  you  dine  with  me. 
1  were  something  more  than  rash 
Did  I  promise  you  pisiac/te, 
Lucky  she  who  daily  fares 
At  my  table  on  Eclairs, 
Or  whom  I  can  ask  to  join 
Me,  dear,  in  a  vtace'doine. 
Yet  till  Mrs.  Jones  again 
Gives  a  little  dinner,  when 
She'll  ask  us,  we  may  assume, 
To  the  feast  as  bride  and  groom, 
Won't  you,  to  come  sweeten  mine, 
Coffee  such  as  this  resign  ?  " 

With  such  roses  at  your  plate. 

Where  the  old  king-patterns  glisten, 

With  the  tinted  shades  to  throw 

Rose-beams  on  the  nap  below, 

Dining,  Peggy  dear,  in  state, 
Lord  !  I  wonder  that  you  listen.       — Puck. 


If  one  desires  to  dine  with  physiological  discrim- 
ination (writes  Juliet  Corson  in  Harpers  Bazar), 
the  meal  should  begin  with  a  few  uncooked  oysters 
or  clams,  which  are  immediately  stimulating,  nutri- 
tious, and  digestible  ;  both  oysters  and  sea-fish  con- 
tain a  tonic  quantity  of  iodine,  and  are  good  nerve 
foods.  With  the  exception  of  cayenne,  the  earlier 
dishes  should  be  mildly  seasoned  ;  the  entries  may 
become  piquant  gradually  ;  the  ice  or  Roman 
punch  refreshes  the  tissues  of  the  mouth  and  throat, 
which  have  been  heated  by  the  food  and  somewhat 
inflamed  or,  rather,  stimulated  ;  the  liquid  coolness 
counteracts  those  feverish  conditions,  and  prepares 
the  palate  for  the  flavor  of  the  roast  or  broiled 
game.  The  accompanying  salad  greatly  en- 
hances the  intense  flavor  of  the  roast,  while 
the  condiments  and  salad  -  oil  favor  digestion. 
The  dessert  -  sweets  tend  to  regulate  the  com- 
bination of  the  nutritive  elements  in  the  blood,  exer- 
cising a  chemical  action  not  yet  thoroughly  under- 
stood. Black  coffee,  or  tea  without  milk,  has  an 
astringent  effect;  that  is,  it  contracts  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  digestive  organs,  interfering  with 
the  flow  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  fluids  and  thus 
retarding  digestion.  When  their  effect  is  desirable, 
the  warmth  and  stimulus  derived  from  either  of  those 
beverages  can  be  replaced  by  drinking  a  glass  of  hot 
milk-and-water,  swallowed  as  hot  as  possible,  in 
large  sips,  and  there  is  no  handicap,  as  with  the  tea 
or  coffee.  The  milk  soothes  the  sensitive  digestive 
tract,  which  may  be  disturbed  by  other  foods,  and 
the  hot  water  is  sanative  ;  the  milk  taken  without 
the  water  would  become  a  solid  food  directly  it  en- 
countered the  gastric  juice,  thus  lacking  the  neces- 
sary liquid  quantity. 

A  distinguished  Russian  who  took  the  culinary 
craze  some  thirty  years  ago,  was  a  wealthy  man,  and 
having  nothing  to  do  and  a  good  deal  of  time  to  do 
it  in,  began  experimenting  in  cookery.  He  went  to 
Paris  and  put  himself  under  a  famous  chef  and 
studied  the  art  with  the  same  zeal  that  a  young 
sculptor  would  study  his  business  in  Rome.  When 
he  had  mastered  all  the  French  then  knew,  he  re- 
turned to  Russia,  set  up  a  kitchen  for  himself  and 
ran  it  for  his  own  amusement.  It  was  probably  the 
most  elaborate  and  expensive  affair  of  the  kind  ever 
built.  He  brought  rare  edibles  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  pursued  the  work  of  getting  them  into 
the  most  palatable  forms  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Nearly  everything  was  wasted  in  experiments,  but 
he  succeeded  in  the  course  of  time  in  inventing  nu- 
merous dishes  now  known  to  chefs  and  even  ordinary 
cooks  everywhere.  He  was  the  originator,  among 
other  equally  important  things,  of  the  custom  of 
serving  certain  kinds  of  wines  with  certain  dishes — a 
custom  now  followed  in  every  civilized  country. 
Having  spent  his  entire  fortune  in  these  gastronom- 
ical  researches,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  go  to 
Paris  and  cook  for  a  living. 

It  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sixth  of  France 
that  the  line  qualities  of  champagne  first  approved 
themselves  to  the  palates  of  men  of  taste,  among 
whom  we  must  reckon  Wenceslaus,  King  of  Bohemia, 
who,  visiting  France  lor  diplomatic  purposes,  took 
up  his  residence  at  Rheims,  in  May,  1397.  There 
he  was  induced  to  try  the  local  vintage,  and  he  found 
it  so  good  that  he  devoted  three  hours  daily,  from 
three  to  six,  to  getting  drunk  upon  it.  At  length, 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  turn  his  attention  to 
business,  but  as  soon  as  the  treaty  was  signed— 
which  he  had  come  to  France  to  negotiate— he  ex- 
pressed a  strong  desire  to  remain  some  short  time 
longer  in  a  city  which  had  revealed  to  him  a  new 
pleasure  in  life.  The  short  time  extended  to  twelve 
months,  so  that  he  spent  a  year  in  waiting  for  the 
treaty,  a  year  in  discussing  it,  and  a  year  in  resting 
from  his  labors,  and  all  three  years  he  refreshed 
himself  with  "the  glorious  vintage  of  champagne." 


The  profusion  which  characterized  the  unfortunate 
Charles  the  First  is  well  shown  in  the  following  ac- 


count of  the  lavish  and  wasteful  table  which  he  kept 
up.  It  is  asserted  that  there  were  daily  in  his  court 
86  tables  well  furnished  at  each  meal,  whereof  the 
king's  table  had  28  dishes,  the  queen's,  24  ;  4  other 
tables,  16  dishes  each  ;  3  others,  10  dishes  each  ;  12 
others  had  7  dishes  each  ;  17  other  tables  had  each 
of  them  5  dishes  ;  3  others  had  4  each  ;  32  other 
tables  had  each  3  dishes,  and  13  others  had  each 
2  dishes  ;  in  all  about  500  dishes  at  each  meal,  with 
beer,  wine,  and  other  things  necessary.  There 
were  spent  yearly,  in  the  king's  house,  of  gross 
meat,  1,500  oxen,  7,000  sheep,  1,200  veals,  300  pork- 
ers, 400  sturks  or  young  beeves,  6,800  lambs,  300 
flitches  of  bacon,  and  26  boars  ;  also  140  doeens  of 
geese,  250  dozens  of  capons,  470  dozens  of  hens,  750 
dozens  of  pullets,  and  1.470  dozens  of  chickens  ;  for 
bread,  3,600  bushels  of  wheat,  and  for  drink,  600 
tuns  of  wine  and  1,700  tuns  of  beer  ;  moreover,  of 
butter,  46,640  pounds,  together  with  fish  and  fowl, 
venison,  fruit,  and  spice  proportionately. 


Potter — "Yes,  sir;  that  man  is  a  hypocrite,  if 
there  ever  was  one.  While  professing  the  warmest 
friendship  for  me,  he  was  for  a  whole  year  stabbing 
me  in  the  back,  and  I  never  knew  it."  Irwin — 
"Goodness  gracious!  What  kind  of  a  back  have 
you  got  ?  " — Ex. 


Art  Notes. 

From  letters  recently  received  from  abroad  it  is 
learned  that  Mr.  S.  Gump,  of  this  city,  was  among 
the  prominent  buyers  of  paintings  at  the  Salons  in 
Paris.  Among  the  gems  he  has  secured  are  can- 
vases from  the  ateliers  of  Julian  Dupre,  Csesar  Dette, 
Carpentier,  Debat-Ponsan  —  whose  "Rural  Trio," 
now  in  the  gallery  of  Mrs.  Theresa  Fair,  was  much 
admired  in  the  Gump  collection— Lesrel,  and  Weise. 
But  Mr.  Gump  has  not  confined  his  attention  to 
the  French  exhibitions  ;  he  viewed  the  London 
picture  -  shows  and  studios,  and  purchased  a  few 
examples  of  modern  English  art ;  he  visited  the 
German  art  -  centres  and  secured,  among  other 
paintings,  a  new  canvas  by  C.  Dery,  of  Munich, 
whose  "Welcome  Comrade,"  now  in  the  Zimmer- 
man Collection,  was  considered  by  many  the  finest 
thing  in  the  Gump  gallery  last  year.  Passing 
through  the  Italian  cities,  he  picked  out  a  number 
of  notable  pictures  in  oils  and  water-colors  ;  among 
others,  a  fine  specimen  from  the  brush  of  Muzzioli, 
who  is  the  president  of  the  Art  League  and  oc- 
cupies in  Italy  much  the  same  position  that  Meis- 
sonier  enjoyed  in  France.  The  collection  is  being 
shipped  here,  and  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  in  the 
Gump  gallery,  on  Market  Street,  within  a  very  short 
time. 


—  Some  of  the  most  desirable  suburban 
property  near  San  Francisco  is  to  be  sold  at  auction 
by  Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  on  Saturday,  June  27th. 
The  property  is  the  Polhemous  estate  at  Fair  Oaks 
Station,  Menlo  Park,  and  it  is  to  be  sold  in  lots 
ranging  in  size  from  two  and  a  half  to  eight  and  a 
half  acres.    The  sale  is  advertised  in  another  column. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 
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INVITATIONS 

CORRECTLY  ENGRAVED  BY 

ROBERTSON, 

Successor  to  Pierson  &  Robertson,  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

126  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

THE  CLEVELAND  COOK-BOO* 

(Free),  containing  over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  n< 
have  it,  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  l'akin 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a  copy  wi 
be  mailed  you.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
THEJOHK  T.  CPTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents 


300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  Mi 
terials.  Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotto 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Honse 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


!L-.  Fred 

t    Ufa,  1 


The  Soutlier  Farm  has  every  fs  p, 
cility  for  taking  good  care  of  cai 
riage  or  road  animals  that  ma 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavementi 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  < 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  IV 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Ca 


STORAGE 

W  .T.  M.  PT1 


For    Furniture,     Piano 
and  other  goods, 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Strec     Itl 
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The  Summer  Numbers  of 


» 


"The  Century 

(JUNE,  JULY,  AUGUST) 

Will  be  mailed  to  any  address,  seaside  or  country,  for 

One  Dollar. 

The  best  Short  Stories  for  Vacation  Reading— Timely  Articles, 
profusely  Illustrated  —  Bull  Fights  in  Southern  France — Paris — 
The  German  Emperor — "News-gathering,"  by  the  Manager  of 
the  Associated  Press — Greeley's  Estimate  of  Lincoln  —  Indian 
Fights  and  Fighters — California  Papers — Thumb-nail  Sketches 
—  "The  Squirrel  Inn,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  etc.,  etc. 

THE  JUNE  NUMBER,  NOW  READY, 

Contains:  The  Ascent  of  the  Matterhorn,  Gen.  Sherman's 
Last  Speech,  Talleyrand's  Reply  to  his  Accusers,  Extracts  from 
the  Diary  of  a  "  Gold-hunter,"  the  Education  of  Women,  three 
complete  stories,  and  other  interesting  features. 
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$1 


/:;*,'/  the  June  number  of  anil  dealer,  or  send  $1.00 
to  the  publisliers  and  have  the  June,  July,  and  August 
numbers  sent  to  your  out-of-town  address^ 
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THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  N.  Y. 


FINE   DIAMONDS! 

Cold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Donahue  Luncheon. 
A  particularly  recherche'  luncheon  was  given  last 
Wednesday  by  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field,  wife  of  Justice  Field,  of 
the  Supreme  Court,  at  her  residence  on  the  corner  of 
Bryant  and  Second  Streets.  Covers  were  laid  for 
twelve.  The  table  was  adorned  with  a  unique 
arrangement  of  Papa  Gontier  and  Bon  Silene  roses 
and  lighted  by  silver  candelabra  having  shades  of 
harmonizing  hues.  The  central  space  was  occupied 
by  a  banquet-lamp  embedded  in  these  choice  blos- 
soms and  canopied  with  richly  clustering  Gold  of 
Ophir  roses.  After  discussing  the  menu  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  the  ladies  adjourned  to  the  draw- 
ing-rooms, where  music  and  conversation  were  en- 
joyed until  the  hour  of  departure.  Mrs.  Donahue, 
assisted  by  her  sister,  Mrs.  Martin,  proved,  as  usual, 
a  charming  hostess. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis  gave  a  charming 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence,  and  had  as 
their  guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker,  Mrs. 
Monroe  Salisbury,  Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Mr.  Lloyd 
Tevis,  and  Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon. 

The  engagement  is  authoritatively  announced  of 
Miss  Ella  M.  Bunker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Bunker,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  BertrandJ. 
Horton,  of  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  Mae  Lindsey  Wickershara.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Wickersham,  will  be  married  in  St. 
John's  Church,  Petaluma,  next  Wednesday  noon,  to 
Mr.  Alexander  Morgan  Bergevin,  a  prominent  mer- 
chant of  Chicago.  The  maid  of  honor  will  be  Miss 
Maude  Badlam,  of  this  city,  and  the  bridesmaids  will 
be  Miss  Jennie  Marshall,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Lizzie 
Wickersham,  sister  of  the  bride.  Mr.  William  T. 
Hunter,  of  New  York,  will  act  as  best  man,  and  the 
ushers  will  be  Mr.  Al.  T.  Badlam  and  Mr,  William 
Gage,  of  this  city,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Hood,  of  Santa 
Rosa,  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Pierce,  of  Petaluma.  After 
the  ceremony  a  reception  will  be  held  at  the  home 
of  the  bride's  parents,  corner  of  Sixth  and  D 
Streets  in  Petaluma.  Chicago  will  be  the  future 
home  of  the  young  couple. 

Sefior  and  Mrs.  M.  Y.  Ferrer  and  the  Misses  Car- 
melita  and  Adele  Ferrer  recently  gave  a  delightful 
nmsicale  at  their  home  on  Pine  Street  in  honor  of 
Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mr.  Henry  Janin.  They 
entertained  their  guests  with  selections  on  guitars 
and  mandolins,  and  were  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Lillie 
Lawlor,  who  sang  in  her  usual  finished  manner. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  J.  Sadler  gave  a  pleasant 
dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Larkspur.  Their  guests  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Web- 
ster Jones  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin. 

A  jolly  crowd  sailed  from  the  San  Francisco  Yacht 
Club's  wharf  at  Sausalito  Tuesday  afternoon  of  this 
week,  on  board  the  yacht  Frolic,  owned  by  Com- 
modore C.  H.  Harrison,  with  the  genial  commodore 
himself  at  the  wheel.  Among  the  party  were  :  Mrs. 
William  B.  Hamilton,  Mrs.  William  Keeley,  Mrs. 
John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Graves,  of  New 
York,  the  Misses  Kittredge  and  Barrett,  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, Mr.  Blethen,  and  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Macdonald. 
In  less  than  three  hours,  the  Frolic  had  touched 
Fort  Point,  and  encircled  Yerba  Buena,  Alcatraz, 
and  Angel  Islands. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume^  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans : 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  H.von  Schroder  will  leave  early  In 
July  on  a  prolonged  visit  to  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Dewey  will  soon  leave  New  York 
to  pass  a  portion  of  the  summer  here. 

'■  Mr.  Hermann  Oclrichs  will  arrive  here  early  in  July  from 
New  York,  and  will  join  Mrs.  Oelrichs  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte,  where  they  will  pass  several  weeks. 
■  Mr  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  have  leased  the  Bar- 
milhet  place  near  San  Mateo  for  the  season.  Mr.  Crocker 
and  Mr.  J.  W.  Sperry  have  been  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  J.  Crocker  at  their  villa,  near  Cloverdale. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  were  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  several  days  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  de  Guigne  will  leave  for  Europe  in  a  few 
days,  expecting  to  be  away  two  years. 

Mrs.  Henry  Barroilhet  will  leave  soon  to  travel  in  Europe 
for  several  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  have 
gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Charles  McLane  and  Miss  McLane,  of  Baltimore, 
are  visiting  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  Morton  Cheesman  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are  at 
Lake  Tahoe  where  they  will  pass  the  next  two  months. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  and  Miss  Alice  Decker  left  last  Mon- 
day for  Salt  Lake  City,  where  they  will  remain  about  three 
months. 

Mr.  W.  B.   Boum,  the  Misses  Ida  and   May  Bourn,  the 
.  Misses  Griffith,   and    Mr.  William   Fisher  have    arrived  in 
New  York. 

Mrs.  John  McMullirj,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  and  Miss 
Adele  Perrin  will  leave  next  month  for  Europe,  and  will  be 
away  until  October. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  returned  from  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Monday. 
■s  •  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Evelyn  and 
Genevieve  Carolan  have  gone  to  Redono  Beach  to  remain 
until  the  end  of  July,  when  they  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  have  arrived  in  New 
York. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  family  will  soon  leave  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  the  summer  at  Santa.  Monica. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Miss  Wilky  have 
arrived  here  from  Washington,  D.  C,  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel.     They  will  return  East  in  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  Carleton  are 
located  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Johnson  and  family  are  passing  the 
season  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mr.  W.  Frank  Whittier,  Miss  Mattie  Whittier,  and  Miss 
Woods  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Valley. 
Mrs.  Asa  R.  Wells  will  pass  the  summer  in  Auburn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Nightingale  and  the  Misses  Minnie 


and  Georgie  Nightingale  will   go  to   Napa  Valley  for  the 
month  of  July. 

Miss  Maud  Younger  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

Miss  Alice  Rideout  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  have  arrived 
in  New  York  after  their  tour  of  Europe,  They  will  pass  the 
next  two  months  at  prominent  Eastern  resorts. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  the  treasurer  of  the  Southern 
Pacific  Company,  and  his  family,  sailed  on  the  steamer 
Oceanic  for  Japan.  His  trip  is  one  of  recreation  and  pleas- 
ure, and  in  the  land  of  the  Mikado  he  will  have  ampleoppor- 
tunity  to  study  chrysanthemum  culture,  a  subject  in  which  he 
is  deeply  interested. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow,  nte  H inkle,  will 
go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  in  July  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Theodore  Wores,  Mr.  Julian  Rix,  Mr.  Charles  War- 
ren Stoddard,  Mr.  Clay  M.  Greene,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Thomas  were  recently  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Gilligon  their  yacht  Ravtona  in  New  York. 
Mrs.  Anne  Toland  will  return  from  Europe  in  July. 
Mrs.  D.  L.  McDonald  and  her  son,  Mr.  DeWitt  McDon- 
ald, will  pass  the  season  at  Pacific  Grove.  Miss  Laura  Mc- 
Donald will  go  to  San  Rafael  for  the  next  month,  and  Miss 
Blythe  McDonald  will  visit  friends  in  Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  kucker  are  occupying  their  new  resi- 
dence on  South  Third  Street,  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  Daniel  M.  Murphy,  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill,  Miss  Ada 
Sullivan,  and  Miss  Arcadia  Spence  have  returned  from  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  and  Miss  Lillie  T.  Brush  have  re- 
turned from  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  John  Campbell,  Miss  Campbell,  and  Mr.  John  Camp- 
bell, Jr.,  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  two  years  in 
Europe.  While  in  Rome,  Mr.  Campbell  was  honored  by  the 
Pope  with  the  title  of  Carnerier  Secret  du  Cape  et  de  l'Epee 
de  Sa  Saiutete. 

Mrs,  Barnes  and  Miss  Bessie  Barnes  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  San  Jose\  Miss  Lena  Schell  left  here  on  Friday  to 
visit  them  for  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  were  recent  visitors  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward  passed  last  week  in  Napa  Val- 
ley. 

Mrs.  Fulton  G.  Berry  and  Miss  Maude  Berry  have  re- 
turned from  a  prolonged  visit  at  Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Stewart  have  gone  to  Napa  Valley  to 
pass  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  returned  from  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season  in  San  Rafael. 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Miss  May  E.  Pope  are  at  their  villa, 
near  St.  Helena.     They  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean  are  pass- 
ing the  season  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Williams,  Mrs.  Henry  Williams, 
Miss  Williams,  and  MissGrube  are  passing  the  season  in  San 
Jose. 

Miss  Helen  Walker  is  visiting  friends  in  Ross  Valley, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  and  Miss  Ethel  Mc- 
Bean  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  have  gone  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  M.  M.  Tompkins  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Julia  Tomp- 
kins, left  for  the  East  a  week  ago. 

Mrs.  James  Spiers  and  Miss  Spiers  have  left  New  York  for 
Europe,  where  they  will  travel  for  several  months. 

Mrs.  William  H.  McKittrick  is  visiting  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
W,  R.  Shafter  at  Angel  Island. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  are  visiting  their  ranch  in 
Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  and  a  party  of  friends  are  en- 
joying a  three  weeks'  outing  at  El  Carmelo. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  Miss  Mills  have  returned  from 
Auburn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  L.  McDonald  are  passing  the  season 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Toland  and  Mr.  Hugo  Toland  are  at  Redondo 
Beach. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  W.  Hellman  and  family  will  go  to  Re- 
dondo Beach  to  pass  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Eadlam 
came  down  from  "Arcadia  "  las'  Tuesday  for  a  visit. 

Miss  Helen  Hyde  arrived  in  New  York  city  last  Monday, 
and  will  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  William  Willis  is  visiting  Mrs.  John  T.  Eoyd  at  the 
Cook  Farm. 

Mr.  Julius  Shainwald  will  pass  the  month  of  July  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Castle  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin  are  passing  the  summer  in 
Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  James  Phelan,  Miss  Phelan,  and  Mr.  James  D. 
Phelan  are  visiting  the  Duvals  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Hughes  Deane  and  the  Misses  Hughes  are 
visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  at  Glen  Ellen. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
on  July  15th  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  George  S.  Meams  will  be  the  guest  of  the  Badlams  at 
"  Arcadia  "  during  the  early  part  of  July. 

Mr.  William  H .  Stinson  will  leave  on  July  15th  to  pass  his 
summer  vacation,  as  usual,  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Chauncey  M.  St.  John  will  pass  the  early  part  of 
July  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hewes  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Moulder  and  the  Misses  Moulder  are 
passing  the  season  at  Blythedale. 

Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  is  passing  the  season  in  Napa 
Valley. 

Mr.  Allan  St,  J,  Bowie  is  passing  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Calvin  Nutting  are  rusticating  at  Camp 
Taylor  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  a  month's  sojourn  at  San  Rafael. 

Major  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  McClung  are  passing  the  season  at 
Blythedale. 

Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter  and  the  Misses  Walter  have  gone  to 
San  Rafael  to  occupy  a  cottage  there  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Colburn,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  is  here  on  a 
visit  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  P.  Brayton  and  Miss  Brayton,  of  Oakland,  have 
been  visiting  Del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Ferguson  is  making  a  protracted  stay  at  the 
White  Sulphur  Springs  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  William  1.  Hunter,  of  New  York,  has  been  passing 
a  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  R.  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Graves  are  enjoying  a  visit 
at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Mrs,  Michael  Castle,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Minnie  Wolff, 
of  London,  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the 
past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Davis  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  D. 
Fennimore  are  passing  the  summer  at  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton,  who  are  occupying  their  residence  in  Oakland, 
will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  in  August. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  dur. 
ing  the  past  week. 

Captain  Millen  Griffith  and  a  party  of  eight  friends  left  on 
Thursday  to  visit  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  George  Hearst  relurned  from  her  Glen  Ellen  ranch 
last  Wednesday  and  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Milton  S. 
Latham,  who  had  been  visiting  her. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  are  passing  the  summer  in 
San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Peder  Sather,  of  Oakland,  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  last  Tuesday  for  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  Miss  Yost,  and  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson 
left  last  Wednesday  for  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kussell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Crockett,  and  Miss  Crockett  will  enjoy  the  beauties  of  the 
Yosemite  Valley  for  another  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erasius  Corning,  Sr,,  and  family,  of  Albany, 
N.  Y.,  who  have  been  visiung  California,  have  arrived  here 
after  a  visit  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasan- 
ton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Hort  are  enjoying  a  visit  to  Napa 
Valley. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  are  in  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Morse  and  the  Misses  Kate  and  Salhe  Morse 
have  returned  from  a  six  months'  visit  to  Southern  California, 
and  on  Friday  they  left  for  Alaska. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   William   F.   Mau,   Mrs.  H.  Albert  Mau, 


Misses  Alice  and  Julia  Mau,  Mr.  Arthur  H.  C.  Mau,  and 
Master  Edward  Mau  are  passing  the  summer  pleasantly  at 
the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  G.  Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  passed 
several  days  here  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Cohen  returned  from  the  North  last 
Saturday  and  on  Wednesday  departed  for  New  York,  where 
they  will  reside  permanently. 

Mrs.  N.  Irving  Wilson  has  returned  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  left 
for  the  Yosemite  Valley  last  Tuesday. 

Dr.  F,  P.  Mann  and  family  will  spend  the  summer  at 
Fruit  Vale,  where  they  have  taken  a  cottage  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Van  Bergen  and  family  are  enjoy- 
ing a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mrs.  M.  Dillon  and  the  Misses  Marie  and  Kate  Dillon 
have  gone  to  Santa  Cruz  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  D.  Rideout,  of  Marysville,  arrived 
here  last  Thursday  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Van  Wyck,  Miss  Gertrude  Van 
Wyck,  and  Miss  Edna  Boyd  Van  Wyck  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mr.  R.  B.  Wallace  went  to  Los  Angeles  last  Monday. 

Mr.  Con  Roman  is  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  Lark- 
spur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bandmann  and  family  are  located 
at  the  Hotel  Larkspur  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy  Rothwell  have  gone  over  to  the 
Hotel  Larkspur  to  remain  there  for  several  weeks. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  leaves  Paris  on  the  twenty-fourth  instant  for 
San  Francisco  after  an  extended  sojourn  in  the  art  centres  of 
the  continent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A.  Audenreid  have  left  San  Rafael  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur  prior  to  their  depart- 
ure for  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Oscar  Herrman  are  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Miss  Gertrude  Yoell,  of  San  Jose",  is  visitingjier  sister,  Mrs. 
Dunn,  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Jennie  McMillan  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  the  Hotel 
Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Haldan  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Mrs.  Thomas  R.  Hayes  and  the  Misses  Lulu  and  Mamie 
Hayes  have  returned  from  an  extended  tour  of  Southern  Cal- 
ifornia, and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Holladav  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Black- 
well,  have  gone  to  Alaska, 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  H.  J.  Campbell  are  visiting  Byron  Hot 
Springs. 

Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth  Kyan,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  visiting 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Ethel  Martel  is  passing  a  few  weeks  pleasantly  at  the 
Hotel  Larkspur. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  and  Mrs.  John  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A,,  Miss  Gibbon, 
and  Lieutenant  L.  A.  Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned 
from  a  pleasant  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  B.  J.  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N„  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Edward  Moale,  U.  S.  A„  have  been 
passing  the  week  in  Seattle. 

A  delightful  dinner-party  was  given  on  board  the  Thetis 
Thursday  last  by  the  officers  of  that  man-of-war.  The  guests 
entertained  were  :  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Chandler,  of  Sausa- 
lito, Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Keeley,  of  San  Francisco,  Com- 
modore Gutte,  and  Mr.  E.  Folsom.  After  a  sumptuous  re- 
past in  tne  ward-room,  music  held  sway  until  a  late  hour, 
when  the  steam-launch  of  the  Thetis  conveyed  the  party 
safely  to  San  Francisco. 

Lieutenant  Edward  Moale,  U.  S.  N.,  was  married  last 
Wednesday  noon  at  St.  Mark's  Church  in  Seattle,  to  Miss 
Adria  Maud  Semple,  daughter  of  ex-Governor  Eugene  Sem- 
ple,  of  Washington.  The  groom  is  the  son  of  Colonel  Edward 
Moale,  U.  S.  A.,  a  member  of  the  staff  of  General  Ruger, 
U.  S.  A. 

A  brilliant  reception  was  given  at  Mare  Island  last  Mon- 
day evening  by  the  naval  officers  there  as  a  farewell  honor  to 
Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Eenham,  U.  S.  N.,  who  will  leave  soon 
for  the  China  station.  The  affair  was  largely  attended  and 
was  highly  enjoyed. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


flur  firandsires 

Would  have  appreci- 
ated a  purgative  at 
once  so  mild  and  so 
effective  as 

Ayer's  Pills, 

the  old  cathartics  be- 
ing too  harsh  and 
drastic  for  common 
ailments. 

"Ayer's  Pills  are  the 
best  medicine  known 
to  me  for  regulating, 
the  bowels,  and  for  all 
diseases  caused  by  a 
disordered  liver  and 
stomach. "—Philip  Lockwood.Topeka,  Kans. 
"I  have  been  taking  Ayer's  Pills  and 
using  them  in  mv  family  since  1857,  and 
cheerfully  recommend  them  to  all  in  need  of 
a  safe  but  effectual  cathartic."— John  M. 
Boggs,  807  W.  Chestnut  st.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
For  Sick  Headache  and  Indigestion  take 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co., Lowell,  Maae. 
Sold  by  all  DrugginU  and  Dealers  in  Medicine. 

JAMES  DE  FKEMEKY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  BARTON   &  GTJESTIEK 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil  - 


The  Steinway  Musical  Afternoon. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  account  of  the 
last  Steinway  concert  of  this  season  : 

Mr.  F,  W.  Ludovici's  last  Musical  Sunday  Afternoon  of 
this  season  took  place  Sunday,  June  14th.  Steinway  Hall  was 
crowded.  The  feature  of  the  concert  was  the  Schumann 
piano  quintet.  Miss  Alice  Eacon  played  the  piano  part  with 
admirable  precision  and  finish.  Miss  Eacon  has  yet  to  find 
her  equal  as  a  player  of  the  great  Schumann  music  in  San 
Francisco.  The  Hermann  Brandt  Quartet  also  performed 
its  part  with  much  spirit.  An  interesting  innovation  was 
Mr.  Ludovici's  playing  the  second  violin— and  he  played  it 
like  a  veteran.  Mr.  A.  J.  Keileher,  who  now  rarely  gives 
one  the  opportunity  to  hear  him,  delighted  his  audience  with 
two  songs,  charmingly  rendered—"  Murmuring  Breezes," 
by  Jensen,  and  "Ho  Messo  nuove  Corde,"  by  Gounod. 
Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  a  very  graceful  violonistc,  played 
Rheinberger's  "Thema  and  Variations"  very  well;  she 
has  a  beautiful  tone  and  her  bowing  is  remarkably  fine. 
Mr.  Hugo  Mansfeldt  chose  for  his  numbers  two  extremely 
graceful  liuie  compositions  by  F.  W.  Ludovici  from  "  Scenes 
from  Childhood"  and  Chopin's  "Polonaise,  op.  11."  Mr. 
Mansfeldt  is  well  known  as  one  of  our  very  best  pianists,  and 
he  never  fails  to  charm  his  audience.  Mrs.  Madden  has  a  fine 
contralto  voice,  but  she  did  not  appear  to  advantage  on  this 
occasion.  Her  selections  were  "Ah,  se  tu  dormi"  from 
"Rome'oand  Giulietta,"  Vaccay, and  "  Serenade"  by  Pierne. 
The  last  number  was  a  string  quartet,  "Walzer"  (dedicated 
to  Joseph  Joachim)  by  Kiel.  It  was  well  played  by  the  Her- 
mann Brandt  Quartet,  but  the  composition  is  not  a  pleasant 
one. 

Mr.  Ludovici's  musical  entertainments  have  been 
a  great  success.  It  is  hoped  that  he  will  soon  resume 
them.  They  have  been  a  great  boon  to  true  music- 
lovers,  who  have  little  opportunity  in  this  city  of  hear- 
ing music  of  such  high  order  and  so  well  performed.  I 


THE 
VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grad 
of  Champagn 
without    sweet 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 

FOR    SALE    AT    WILIIAM    POXKY'S. 

-%crty  RE.^vV 

317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.   Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Our  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 


1HE   CELEBRATED- 


Hotel   del   Monte 


'*  The  Queen 


MONTEREY,  CAI.. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort. 
"Where  a  leaf  neverdies  in  the  still  blooming  borers.  " 
And  the  bee  banquets  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers. 

>£  American    Watering  Places"  and  "The  most  elegant 
Seaside  Establishment  in   the  World. 
— OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND 


Terms 

for 
Board. 


!By  the  Day,  83.00  and  upwards. 
Parlors,  from  SI. 00  to  82.50  per  day  extra. 
Children  in  Children's  Dining-room,  82  per  day. 


For  further  information,  a 
GEO.  SCHONETVALD,  Ml 
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California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co, 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  3Z*   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite*  p**at .  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  famished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  875  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  9.  HALEY,  Secretary. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Eryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

B.  B.  BONILLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  A,fl. 

ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAS  MATEO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOB  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Prihcifai.. 

JOHNSTON'S 

IMPROVED  INK  ERASER 

Never  dull ;  made  of  steel ;  has  a  rounded 
file-cut  erasing  surface ;  handy,  durable, 
cheap ;  makes  a  smooth,  clean 
erasure.  Best  Eraser  on  the  mar- 
ket. Ask  your  stationer,  or  send 
35  cents  to 

W.  BUNKELL,  332  Com- 
mercial St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Seasickness    Prevented  ! 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  in  his  second  letter 
from  abroad  to  the  American  Nome  Journal,  May,  1890, 
wrote:  "Our  good  citizen,  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directions 
for  seasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  to  such 
a  minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 

"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers,"  _  Price,  25  cts. 
At  bookstores,  or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Order  of 
Dr.  Partsch,  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,   Napa  Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


PIIDCO  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
LrllnLu  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 

Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 

Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  ButtB," 


a    DRINK 


WAT  1 1 

^    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


TER 


MR.    WAGG'S    BAD    SATURDAY. 

Billy  Wagg's  Saturday,  like  a  good  many  of  his 
Saturdays,  had  been  unprofitable.  When  he  awoke 
the  next  morning  he  remembered  that  he  had  come 
home  "broke,"  and  he  reflected  sorrowfully  that  all 
through  the  week  to  come  he  would  have  to  borrow 
money  for  his  lunches  and  his  cigars  and  stay  at 
home  every  night.  He  couldn't  even  pay  his  land- 
lady, and  the  prospect  was  bad  for  the  spring  suit 
which  he  needed  so  badly.  So,  Mr.  Wagg,  having 
been  there  before,  and  having  become  a  philosopher, 
turned  over  and  went  to  sleep  again. 

Billy  was  young  and  good  looking,  and  a  clerk  in 
the  employ  of  an  insurance  company.  He  was  a 
good  clerk,  loo,  and  not  at  all  a  bad  young  man. 
But  he  had  one  strong  passion.  That  was  gambling. 
Being  a  philosopher  he  had  sought  for  some  years 
the  secret  of  entire  happiness.  He  tried  many 
things.  At  last  he  concluded  that  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  joy  unalloyed  was  to  play  faro  and  win. 
He,  therefore,  played  regularly  every  pay-day,  which 
was  every  Saturday. 

After  about  six  months  of  the  pursuit  of  this  kind 
of  felicity,  Mr.  Wagg  found  himself  sadly  in  debt. 

He  made  up  his  mind,  on  this  Saturday,  as  he  had 
often  made  up  his  mind  before,  that  he  would  "  win 
himself  out."  When  his  salary  of  thirty-five  dollars 
was  handed  to  him  at  noon,  he  hurried  by  several 
fellow-clerks  to  whom  he  owed  small  amounts  and 
avoided  a  shoe-making  creditor  who,  he  had  been 
informed  by  a  friendly  office-boy,  was  waiting  to  see 
him  in  the  hall,  by  going  down  the  back  stair- 
way. 

As  he  walked  up  Broadway  he  decided  that,  be- 
fore plunging  into  the  exhilarating  joy  of  winning 
sufficient  money  to  pay  his  debts,  with  a  little  mar- 
gin left  for  himself,  he  would  indulge  in  the  milder 
pleasure  of  the  matinee.  He  also  concluded  that  he 
might  as  well  win  the  price  of  the  ticket.  He  turned 
into  a  little  by-street,  and  went  up  the  steps  leading  to 
one  of  the  well-known  down-town  gambling-rooms. 

Mr.  Wagg  was  greeted  quite  cordially  by  the  dealer 
at  the  faro-table  and  by  two  or  three  of  the  players. 
He  threw  down  five  dollars.  The  dealer  handed 
him  a  stack  of  twenty  white  checks.  Billy  liked 
quick  action.  He  was  a  believer  in  the  gambler's 
adage  that  "  you  can't  win  money  by  holding  checks 
in  your  hand."  So  he  split  the  stack,  putting  two 
dollars  and  a  half  on  one  card  and  two  dollars  and 
a  half  on  another.  The  first  turn  by  the  dealer 
made  Billy  a  winner  of  two  dollars  and  a  half.  That 
was  more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  his  theatre  ticket, 
but  it  had  come  so  easily  that  Billy  decided  hastily 
that  he  might  just  as  well  win  the  price  of  a  cab  up- 
town. On  the  next  turn,  Billy  won  two  dollars  and 
a  half  more.  Then  he  reflected  that  he  might  just 
as  well  win  the  price  of  a  nice,  quiet  little  dinner, 
with  a  pint  of  wine.  But  Goddess  Fortune,  being 
an  ethereal  creature,  was  displeased  at  this  carnal 
prompting,  and  she  caused  Billy  to  lose  a  bet.  Then 
she  made  him  lose  another,  and  then  she  climaxed 
her  mood  of  displeasure  by  causing  that  direful 
thing  to  happen  to  him  which  is  described  by  sport- 
ing-men as  being  "  whip-sawed  off  the  face  of  the 
earth,"  which,  translated,  means  that  his  two  re- 
maining bets  were  lost  at  once. 

Billy  frowned  slightly  and  arose.  As  he  moved 
away  from  the  table,  he  turned  and  said  :  "  I'll  bet 
you  five  dollars  on  the  ace."  But  the  inspiration 
was  of  no  value.  The  ace  lost,  and  Billy  left  the 
house  ten  dollars  out. 

The  peculiar  disregard  of  the  value  of  money 
which  a  few  moments  at  the  gambling-table  give  to 
some  men — and  which,  by  the  way,  effectually  pro- 
hibits their  ever  becoming  successful  gamblers — was 
upon  Mr.  Wagg  as  he  walked  to  Broadway.  He 
decided  to  ride  uptown  in  a  cab,  anyway.  He 
hailed  the  first  one  he  saw  and  drove  to  a  Broadway 
theatre.  Then  he  dismissed  thoughts  of  creditors 
and  of  his  late  loss  from  his  mind,  and  enjoyed  him- 
self for  two  hours.  Between  the  acts,  he  indulged 
in  a  few  high-priced  drinks,  as  became  a  gentleman 
who  would  presently  win  more  money  than  he 
needed. 

After  the  theatre,  the  desire  for  a  good  dinner  was 
strong  within  him.  "But,  of  course,  it  must  be  won. 
He  went  to  a  faro-bank,  and  after  an  hour's  play, 
during  which  at  one  time  he  was  fifty  dollars  ahead, 
he  was  clean,  flat  broke.  But  he  was  a  good  loser, 
and  he  cheerfully  borrowed  ten  dollars  from  the 
proprietor.  His  credit  was  good,  because  he  always 
paid  the  gamblers,  even  if  he  did  not  pay  his  land- 
lady. This  ten  dollars  he  lost  in  another  house,  and 
there  he  borrowed  five  dollars,  which  he  disposed  of 
in  a  third  house  in  a  vain  attempt  to  make  a  losing 
king  win. 

His  loss  there  was  not  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
request  for  a  loan,  and,  though  he  made  no  sign,  he 
was  somewhat  depressed  as  he  felt  through  his 
empty  pockets.  He  strolled  down  Broadway,  hoping 
that  he  might  meet  some  affluent  friend  who  would 
lend  him  enough  to  buy  another  stack.  But  he  saw 
only  those  acquaintances  who  he  knew  were  as  badly 
off  as  he  was,  and  he  did  not  bother  to  notice  them. 

Suddenly  he  remembered  that  a  thrifty  money- 
lender in  his  office  lived  over  on  Avenue  A.  Al- 
though he  was  very  hungry  and  tired,  he  walked 
there  briskly,  found  his  man,  and  negotiated  a  loan 
of  ten  dollars,  after  promising  by  all  that  he  held 
sacred  to  repay  it  the  next  Saturday,  with  ruinous 
interest. 


He  hurried  back  to  the  gambler's  pasture,  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  have  a  bite  to  eat,  but  too  impatient 
to  be  at  a  faro-table  to  regard  the  calls  of  appetite. 
This  time  he  went  to  a  game  that  he  had  not  before 
patronized,  being  admitted  after  a  brief  parley  with 
a  doubting  door-keeper.  For  some  little  time  his 
luck  was  unsatisfactory.  But  pretty  soon  he  struck  a 
good  "deal,"  and  he  won  rapidly.  In  about  an 
hour,  upon  counting  his  stacks  of  checks,  he  found 
himself  worth  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars. 
The  dealer  paid  him  in  small  bills,  and  he  left  the 
house  with  a  thick  roll  in  his  inside  pocket. 

The  electric-lights  spluttered  joyously,  there  was 
a  jolly  jingle  to  the  car-bells,  and  Billy  chuckled  as 
the  door  closed  after  him.  All  his  troubles  were 
over.  He  could  pay  all  his  debts,  buy  a  suit  of 
clothes,  and  have  a  margin  left.  He  went  into  the 
first  drinking- place  he  saw,  ordered  a  pint  of  cham- 
pagne, and,  standing  at  the  end  of  the  bar,  he 
counted  his  winnings,  quite  conscious  of  the  envy  in 
the  bar-tender's  eyes. 

He  had  a  luxurious  repast,  with  another  pint,  in  a 
gaudy  chop-house,  feeling  all  the  while  that  he  could 
buy  and  sell  any  man  in  the  place.  He  presented 
the  waiter  with  half  a  dollar,  and  bought  a  long, 
black  cigar  for  forty  cents  more.  He  visited  the 
places  of  his  early  defeats  and  repaid  the  borrowed 
money.  He  was  tempted  to  play  again,  but  he  re- 
strained himself. 

Then  he  spent  forty  dollars  for  champagne  for  a 
few  acquaintances,  whom  he  met  in  a  vain  search 
through  the  hotels  for  a  man  to  whom  he  owed 
twenty  dollars.  He  was  full  of  generosity.  He 
recollected  that  a  married  friend  had  a  charming  girl 
baby.  He  would  make  her  a  present.  As  it  was 
late,  the  only  place  he  found  open  was  a  second- 
hand furniture-store.  He  bought  a  baby- carriage. 
The  baby  had  a  carriage  already,  but  that  would 
not  have  mattered,  even  if  Billy  had  remembered  it. 

This  pleasant  task  performed,  Mr.  Wagg  had  no 
definite  object  in  view.  As  he  was  strolling  along 
idly  and  a  trifle  unsteadily,  the  faro-bank  fever 
caught  him  again.  He  reflected  that  it  must  be  his 
lucky  night.  He  would  win  another  hundred  or  so. 
But  he  did  not  propose  to  take  the  risk  of  losing  all 
he  had  won.  He  gave  a  hotel-clerk,  whom  he 
knew  well,  two  hundred  dollars  of  the  money. 

"Tom,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "keep  that  for  me 
until  to-morrow  afternoon.  I  beat  the  bank  to- 
night, and  I'm  going  to  make  another  play  with 
what  I  have  left  over  this  two  hundred  dollars.  If 
I  come  back  here  to-night  and  ask  you  for  it,  or  for 
any  part  of  it,  don't  give  it  to  me.  Understand  ? 
Don't  give  it  to  me,  no  matter  what  I  say." 

"All  right,  Billy,"  answered  the  clerk;  "you 
don't  get  it  until  to-morrow  afternoon." 

"That's  right,"  returned  Billy,  solemnly,  "no 
matter  what  I  say." 

He  started  in  to  play  again,  but  his  luck  was  all 
gone.  He  could  not  win  a  bet,  and  in  a  few  mo- 
ments he  had  to  stop  for  want  of  money. 

"  H'm,"  he  ruminated,  "that'll  never  do.  I'll 
have  to  get  that  back.  I  guess  I'll  ge,t  twenty-five 
from  Tommy." 

He  went  back  to  Tommy. 

"  Tommy,"  he  said,  carelessly,  "just  let  me 
have  twenty-five  out  o'  that  roll." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Tommy. 

"But,"  lied  Billy,  "there's  a  man  outside  to 
whom  I  owe  twenty-five  dollars,  I  want  to  give  it 
to  him." 

"  Pay  him  to-morrow,"  said  the  clerk. 

"  1  can't.  He's  going  to  Chicago  to-night,  and  he 
wants  it." 

"  Well,"  said  Tommy,  "  he  doesn't  get  any  of  this 
money." 

"  Oh,  nonsense,  Tom,"  said  Mr.  Wagg,  nerv- 
ously ;  "  I  want  it.     I  mean  it." 

"  Not  a  cent,"  was  the  decided  answer. 

"Look  here,"  said  Billy,  angrily;  "that's  my 
money,  ain't  it  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"Well,  I  want  it." 

"You  told  me  to  keep  it,  no  matter  what  you 
said." 

"That  makes  no  difference.  I've  changed  my 
mind.  I  want  it.  See?  Don't  monkey  with  me. 
You  give  me  that  money  or  I'll  wake  up  the  pro- 
prietor, and  I'll  punch  your  head,  too."  Mr.  Wagg 
thumped  the  desk  savagely. 

The  clerk  looked  disgusted,  went  to  the  safe, 
took  out  the  money,  and  tossed  it  to  its  owner. 
"Go  and  blow  it  in,"  he  said;  "you  make  me 
tired." 

Billy  strode  out  of  the  hotel,  fully  aware  that  he 
was  doing  just  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  but  he  went 
swiftly  to  do  it.  He  returned  to  the  faro-bank  and 
made  bets  of  twenty-five  dollars  each.  In  fifteen 
minutes  he  had  fallen  from  a  pinnacle  of  independ- 
ence back  to  the  old  depth  of  insolvency.  As  he 
left  the  house  he  found  a  few  pennies  in  his  pocket. 
He  tossed  them  into  the  gutter. — Evening  Sun. 


Scourged  to  tlielr  OraveB. 
So  subtle  and  tenacious  is  the  poison  of  malaria, 
that  many  persons  afflicted  with  it  never,  through 
life,  get  rid  of  the  venom  in  their  systems.  Such 
people  are  not  to  be  found  among  those  who  use 
Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  completely  erad- 
icates it.  Most  benign  of  anti-malarial  specifics,  it 
is  also  a  sovereign  remedy  for  biliousness,  kidney 
troubles,  costiveness,  and  dyspepsia. 


GEO.H.FULLERDESK  CO. 

/W/UFACTURCS. 

IBANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

E38-S4QM1SSIWSI 


RHINE    WiNE  ! 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
to  wit :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  40c.  ;  bottle,  75c.  ; 
and  in  cases  at  $7  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines, 
from  my  vineyard  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co. 

aSTFaniily  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STKEET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetising,  Nourishing. 


Sample  will  bo  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S. A* 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACI FIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRA»T  &  CO. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of  K 


DIS 


16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi 

tals  of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTIN 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

This  in  vis-orating-  tonic  iB  powerful,  but 
peutle.ln  its  effect,  is  easily  administered, 
assimilate!?  thoroughly  nrul  quickly  with  the 
R-aetrlo  Juices,  without  deranging-  the  action 
of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weaponB  employed  in  the  art  of  curinK': 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO..  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  st.,  N.  Y. 


LA ROCHE 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 

11  Fair  &  Square" 

65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tbo  above  diseaso ;  by  ita 
use  thousands  of  c.isos  of  tho  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  13  m  j  f&itb 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  Bond  two  bottles  fb.ee, with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  ant- 
forer  who  will  send  mo  their  Express  and  P.  O.  addresa. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St.,  N.  V* 


June  22,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and   Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

An  elderly  maiden  lady,  visiting  with  Sheridan  at 
a  country-house,  had  set  her  heart  on  being  his  com- 
panion for  a  walk.  He  excused  himself  on  account 
of  the  badness  of  the  weather.  Soon  she  intercepted 
him  attempting  to  escape.  "So,  Mr.  Sheridan," 
she  said,"  **  it  has  cleared  up,  I  see."  "  Why,  yes," 
he  answered  ;  "it  has  cleared  up  enough  for  one, 
but  not  for  two." 

.  A  wise  cavalry  officer  keeps  a  sharp  eye  upon  the 
horses  of  his  command,  as  the  success  of  the  next 
engagement  may  depend  upon  their  good  condition. 
A  sergeant  was  out  of  patience  with  an  awkward 
recruit.  "  Never  approach  the  horses  from  behind, 
without  speaking  !  "  he  exclaimed  ;  "  if  you  do,  they'll 
krek  you  in  that  thick  head  of  yours,  and  the  end  of 
it  v.  ill  be  that  we  shall  have  nothing  but  lame  horses 
in  the  squadron." 

The  will  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  of  the  English 
civil-war  notoriety,  does  not  portray  a  mind  exactly 
in  the  state  it  should  be,  when  he  proceeds  to  say  : 
"  As  regards  my  other  horses,  I  bequeath  them  to 
my  Lord  Fairfax,  that  when  Cromwell  and  his  coun- 
cil take  away  his  commission,  he  may  still  have 
some  horses  to  command.  Above  all,  put  not  my 
body  beneath  the  church  porch,  for  I  am,  after  all,  a 
man  of  birth,  and  would  not  that  I  should  be  in- 
terred there  where  Colonel  Pride  was  born." 


Sir  William  Eraser  records  with  pride  his  own 
readiness  in  quoting  the  saying  of  one  of  Disraeli's 
heroes  to  "  Dizzy"  himself,  together  with  the  pleas- 
ure "  Dizzy  "  took  in  being  so  quoted  to.  "  Sitting 
next  to  him  at  Lord  Shrewsbury's,  cigars  were 
handed  round  after  dinner.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  turning  to  me,  said,  '  The  grave  of  love."  I  re- 
plied, '  "  Tobacco  is  the  tomb  of  love,"  said  Egre- 
mont,  holding  up  a  cigar.'  He  looked  very  much 
pleased,  and  said,  '  I  apologize  ;  I  thought  the  re- 
mark was  original.' " 

Cannon    tells    of   an    English   country  -  manager 
whose  Young  Norval  was  arrested  for  debt.    Having 
no  one  to  take  the  part,  he  dressed  up  a  gawky  lad 
who  snuffed  the  candles,  pushed  him  on  the  stage, 
and  himself  advanced   to   the  footlights   with   the 
book.     "  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  read, 
I  This  young  gentleman's  name  is  Norval.     On  the  Gram- 
pian Hills 
His  father  feeds  his  flock,  a  frugal  swain, 
Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store. 
And  keep  his  only  son  (this  young  gentleman)  at  home. 
For  this  young  gentleman  had  heard,"  etc., 
and  so  on  through  the  pLay,  to  the  delight  of  the 
audience. 

One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
very  rarely  seen,  was  Erie  Drax,  for  many  years 
member  for  a  Dorsetshire  borough.  Once,  at  a  gen- 
eral election,  on  the  day  previous  to  the  nomination, 
he  put  out  the  following  address  to  his  constituents  : 
G  Electors  of  Wareham  !  I  understand  that  some 
evil-disposed  person  has  been  circulating  a  report 
that  I  wish  my  tenants,  and  other  persons  depend- 
ent upon  me,  to  vote  according  to  their  conscience. 
This  is  a  dastardly  lie,  calculated  to  injure  me.  I 
have  no  wish  of  the  sort.  I  wish,  and  I  intend,  that 
these  petsons  shall  vote  for  me." 


to  see  the  general  swallowing,  with  great  rapidity,  a 
cup  of  almost  bofling-hot  tea.  "  Wait— wait  gen- 
eral !  "  exclaimed  the  lady  ;  "let  me  give  you  some 
cold  water."  "  No,  I  thank  you,  ma'am,"  said  the 
general,  continuing  to  drink.  "  But  I  don't  see  how 
you  can  drink  that  boiling-hot  tea  without  scalding 
yourself."  "  No  wonder  you  can't,  ma'am,"  said 
Jackson  ;  "  I  am  scalding  myself."     "  But,  sir,  why 

do  you "     "  Good  gracious,  ma'am  !  "  exclaimed 

the  general,  "don't  you  see  that  I  want  to  scald 
myself?"  The  lady  refrained  from  making  any 
further  suggestions  as  to  her  distinguished  guest's 
comfort. 


Old  Lord  Forglen,  the  Scotch  judge,  died  in  1727. 
Dr.  Clerk,  who  attended  his  lordship  to  the  last, 
calling  on  his  patient  the  day  be  died,  was  admitted 
by  the  judge's  old  servant  and  clerk.  David  Reed. 
"  How  does  my  lord  do?"  inquired  the  doctor.    "I 
houp  he's  weel  ! "  responded  the  old  man.   whose 
voice  and  manner  at  once  explained  his  meaning. 
With  tears  streaming  down  his  face,  he  conducted 
Dr.  Clerk  into  a  room  where  there  were  two  dozen 
bottles  of  wine  underneath  the  table.     Other  gentle- 
men presently  arrived,  and  having  partaken  of  a 
glass  or  two  of  wine,  while  they  listened  to  David's 
account  of  his  master's  last  hours,  they  all  rose  to 
depart.     "  No,  no,  gendemen  ;  not  so."  said  the  old  | 
factotum,  "it  was  the  express  wish  of  the  deceased  ' 
that  I  should  fill  ye  a'fou,  and  I  maun  fulfill  the  will  1 
o'  the  dead."     Dr.  Clerk  used  to  add,  when  relating  | 
the  story,  "  and,  indeed,  he  did  fulfill  the  will  of  the  ; 
dead,  for  before  the  end  o't,  there  was  na  ane  of  us  | 
able  to  bite  his  ain  thoomb  !  " 


Disraeli  and  his  wife  once  went  to  stay  at  a  great 
country-house,  the  hostess  of  which  could  not,  in  the 
least,  be  accused  of  disregard  of  the  proprieties. 
At  breakfast,  the  first  morning  after  their  arrival, 
Mrs.  Disraeli  addressed  the  lady  of  the  house  in  these 

words  :  "  Lady ,  I  find  that  your  house  is  full 

of  indecent  pictures  !  "  Knowing  well  the  character 
G§  their  hostess,  dismay  might  have  been  observed 
on  the  faces  of  the  guests  ;  undaunted,  Mrs.  Disraeli 
continued  :  "  There  is  a  most  horrible  picture  in  our 
bedroom  ;  Disraeli  says  it  is  '  Venus  and  Adonis ' ;  I 
have  been  awake  half  the  night  trying  to  prevent 
him  looking  at  it." 

General  Jackson,  while  on  one  of  his  journeys  to 
Tennessee  about  the  time  of  the  nullification  excite- 
ment, arrived  at  a  Virginian  village  in  a  very  im- 
patient state  of  mind,  both  with  public  affairs  and 
with  the  state  of  the  roads.  The  President  was  en- 
tertained as  a  guest  at  the  house  of  a  lady  in  the 
village,  and  although  he  tried  to  be  polite,  the  state 
of  vexation  which  he  was  in  affected  him  visibly. 
His  hostess,  at  the  supper-table,  was  much  alarmed 


Dr.  Wekerle,  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  has 
a  country-seat  at  Pilis,  near  Buda  Pesth,  where  he  is 
in  the  habit  of  spending  his  Sundays.  His  only 
piece  of  luggage,  on  these  occasions,  consists  of  a 
small  hand-bag,  which  never  contains  anything  but 
the  regulation  botde,  four  handkerchiefs,  and  a  trav- 
eling cap.  Returning  one  Monday  to  the  capital,  the 
minister  met  a  friend,  a  gentleman  named  Von 
Fischer,  who  was  carrying  a  bag  exactly  the  counter- 
part of  bis  excellency's  valise.  Herr  von  Fischer 
smiled  a  thoughtful  smile  as  he  noticed  the  similarity 
of  the  bags  and  whispered  to  the  minister:  "My 
bag  is  filled  with  smuggled  Turkish  tobacco.  You 
will  be  good  enough  to  shield  me  against  the  custom- 
house spies,  I  hope."  The  minister  looked  serious. 
"  I  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind,"  he  said,  and  when 
the  two  gentlemen  arrived  at  the  Pesth  depot,  the 
minister  beckoned  to  a  custom-house  official  and  said : 
"  My  friend  desires  to  pay  duty  on  a  lot  of  Turkish 
tobacco  he  has  in  his  bag."  "  His  excellency  is  jok- 
ing," cried  the  baron,  who  meanwhile  had  changed 
bags  with  the  minister  ;  "  s»?e,  I  have  no  contraband 
articles  about  me,"  and  he  opened  the  bag  in  proof 
of  what  he  said.  The  minister  looked  perplexed  for 
a  moment,  then  he  resolutely  grabbed  his  friend's 
bag  and  said  to  the  official:  "Well,  assess  me 
for  the  tobacco,  but  be  quick  about  it.  I  have  no 
time  to  lose."  The  official  acted  on  the  suggestion, 
and  the  minister  paid  three  florins  and  fifty  pfennigs 
into  the  treasury  of  his  own  department.  Then  he 
jumped  into  the  carriage  and  drove  off.  shouting  out 
his  thanks  to  the  baron  for  his  present  of  twenty 
pounds  of  excellent  tobacco. 


A  Common-Sense  Remedy. 

In  the  matter  of  curatives  what  you  want  is  something 
that  will  do  its  work  while  you  continue  to  do  yours.— a 
remedy  that  will  give  you  no  inconvenience  nor  interfere  with 
your  business.  Such  a  remedy  is  Ai  lcock's  Porous  Plas- 
ters. These  plasters  are  not  an  e<periment,  they  have  been 
in  use  for  over  thirty  years,  and  their  value  has  been  attested 
by  the  highest  medical  authorities,  as  well  as  by  voluntary 
testimonials  from  those  who  have  used  them. 

AujCOCk's  Porous  Plasters  are  purely  vegelable  and 
absoluttly  harmless.  They  require  no  change  of  diet  and 
are  not  affected  by  wet  or  cold.  Their  action  does  oot  inter- 
fere with  labor  or  business ;  you  can  toil  and  yet  be  cured 
while  hard  at  work.  They  are  so  pure  that  the  youngest,  the 
oldest,  the  most  delicate  person  of  either  sex  can  use  them 
with  great  benefit. 


Be  original,  but  don't  strain  after  origi- 
nality. Don't  confound  eccentricity  with 
genius.  Long-haired  individuals,  with  no 
end  of  peculiarities,  are  sometimes  tolerated 
on  account  of  other  merits,  but  eccentricity 
in  itself  does  not  constitute  a  desirable  stock  * 
in  trade.  Be  natural.—"  The  Preparation 
of  A  dve  rtisettunts . ' ' 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors' 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Snperior   and   most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


XS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agent*,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

&JS0NS. 

lf)lHOA/0r\L})f0K 

&HWUfY; 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0.,  206-208  Post 

THE  BANK  OF  CAUFORNU, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus  1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGE5T9- New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Aastralia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Aastra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 
Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,    Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
1  holm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locaco,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  dries    Li 
j   Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
1  rinnati.  Portland.  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

j  Capital  and  Snrplris 85,500,000 

Directors: 
)  Lloyd  Tevts,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valbnttnh,  Vice-Pres*t. 
.   Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
j   FJdridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 

H.  WADSwoTth,  Cashier. 
I       Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
1   eral  banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1S36. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 
37th  AJTSTJAI.  EXHIBIT,  JAXCAKT  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  Sanaome  Street. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold)  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  oyer  everything). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT 1.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT 1.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fixe  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

OT  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1730. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAP  A3*  AJfD  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M-,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1 89 1 . 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Belgic Thursday,  July  30 

Oceanic Saturday,  August  '-»2 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  redaced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
i  S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice.  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAIVISHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Juan Tuesday,  June  33,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Chant* 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro June  25,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking... Tuesday,  A  ug.  11,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska 
0  a.  m.,  June  14,  19,  29,  July  5,  14,  19,  29,  August  3,  13,  18, 
28,  September  12,  27. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  3  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  m  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO..  General  Agents. 
No.  to  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

.save.  From  June  13.  1891.  abrivi 


30  A. 

30  A. 
CO  A. 
CO  A. 

30  A. 


I2.00  M. 

f     I. OO   P. 

3.00   P. 


4.00  P. 
4.00  P. 
4-3°  p. 


7.00  p. 
X     7-00  p- 


Benicia  and  Sacramento.   

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose" 

_J  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga,  ) 
\     El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
t  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  > 

\     first-class  locally f 

I  Nfles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
I  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Ore-  > 
I     vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. J 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  > 
Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Nfles  and  San  Jose" 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,S 

Santa    Barbara,   Los    Angeles, 

Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  1 

.    and  East J 

j  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  >  ' 
(.      for  Mojave  and  East. )  ! 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Orovflle I 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

,  VaUejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 
\      Santa  Rosa )" 

Nfles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose" 

Nfles  and  San  Jose" | 

J  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  )  1 
{     and  East f  I 

Vallejo t 

Shasta  Rome  Express,  Sacramen-  j 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Paget  Sound,  and  East. .  j 


6-45  p. 
7.15  P. 
6-45  a- 

4-45  ?. 


7-45  P. 
9.00  p. 
9-45  A. 

8-45  P. 


10.15  a. 
10.15  *- 
9-45  *• 


8.45  A. 
7  45  A. 
6.15    P. 

12.15  p« 

8.45   P. 


SANTA  CKtZ  DIVISION. 


1  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  . 

7.45  a.  -,      ark,  San  Jose,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  - :  J     8.05  P. 

{,      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

j  f  Newark,   Centrevflle,   San    Jose",  )  ' 
15  a.  ,i      Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and  -        6  20  p 

(.     Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centrevflle,  San   Jose",  Almaden,  1 

2.45  p.  I      Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and  >i*  ti.20  a. 

(.      Santa  Cruz ) 

j  Centrevflle,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos  1 

\      Sat.  and  Sun.  to  Santa  Cruz.,     \\      95°  *" 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


7-50  A- 


San     Jose,   Almaden,  and    Way  < 
Stations \ 

J  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  ( 

(     day  Excursion (" 

I  /San   Jose",    Gflroy,    Tres    Pinos,  | 

I      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 

'      Pacific  Grove,  Saliras,  San  Mi- 

3. 30  a.-  ,      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar- 

|      garita  (San  Lais  Obispo),  and  . 

I  V,    principal  Way  Stations / 

10.30  a. I     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

„  I  I  Cemetery.  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  1 

IZ**3  r"j  (      Stations \ 

j    Menlo   Park,   San   Jose",  Gflroy,  1 

*  p    .'       Pajaro,  Castrovflle,  Monterey. 

3       '    ,      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del  ,' 

1         Monte  Limited) _; 

I  /San  Jose^  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,\ 

*  150PK      Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific 
*'*       i]      Grove,     and      principal     Way/ 

^    stations ) 

*  4.20  P.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

5 .20  P.      San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations. 

6.30  P.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.. . . 

*■.,.-  D    (  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  ) 


5-15   P. 

4 -CO     P. 


8  01  a. 

903    A. 

6-35  a. 


(      Stations . 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     ]  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  nn- 

tfl  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from   and 

arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tlburon,    Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20,  n.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05.,  6.25  P.  M. 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25. 
3.00,  9.30,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  m.;  Saturdays 
only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  m.;  Sundays—  8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 
a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days—  6.50, 
8.20,  9.55  a,  m.;  12.05,  =-05. 4.05,  5.35  P.  M.;  Saturdays  only 
— An  extra  trip  at  7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10. o<=  a.  m.; 
11.35,  2.05.  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days 


Sundays. 


Sundays.  I 


7.40   A.   M.jS.OO   A.  M 
3.30   P.    M.9.30  A.    M 


Week 
Days. 


7.4O    A.   M 

3-30  P-    « 


7.40   A.    M 
5  05   P.    M. 


OO   A.   M 
5.OO  P.   M 


Petaluma      10. 40 a.  u.    8. 50 a.  m. 
and  6.05  p.  M.  10.30  a.  m. 

Santa  Rosa.      7  25  p.  m.    6 .  10  p.  m. 


Fulton, 
Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Qoveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


and 
Glen  Ellen. 


IO.40  A.  M.     8.50A.H. 
6.05  P.  M.     6. IOP.  M. 


7.40    A.    M.  3.00  A. 
3.30  P.    M.  5.00  P. 


Sebastopol. 


IO.40  A.  M.   10.30  A.  M, 

1  6.05  r.  U.I  6. 10P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyservflle  for  Skaggs  Springs ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvflle,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahlo, 
Mendocmo  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40:  to  Cloverdale,  U.50;  u  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $1.70;  to  Guemevflle,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma, 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  10  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale.  83  I  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland.  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevflle  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkTAgt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


"Who  is  thai  standing  with  young  Buckson  ? " 
"That's  Miss  Bishop."     "Ah,  yes!    She  is 
ligious,  is  she  not?"      "Oh,  yes.   indeed 
last  week  she  played  Camille  for  the 
Bible  Society." — ZJ/e, 
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The  theme  which  Sardou  took  as  the  basis  of  his 
comedy  of  "  Dora,"  which  was  produced  fifteen 
years  ago  and  was  anglicized  under  the  name  of 
"  Diplomacy,"  was  tempting  and  fruitful.  Europe 
is  full  of  unclassified  ladies  who  haunt  watering- 
places  and  fashionable  resorts,  and  fill  the  minds  of 
men  with  wonder  and  the  minds  of  women  with 
wrath.  They  are  usually  pretty,  bright,  accom- 
plished, and  gifted.  Sometimes  they  have  a  mother 
who  has  seen  better  days.  Sometimes  they  have 
obviously  hired  mothers.  Occasionally  there  is  a 
father  in  the  background,  who  is  collecting  coleoptera 
in  the  Caucasus.  Now  and  then  one  hears  of  a 
brother  who  is  serving  with  the  Bashi-bazouks  in 
Asia  Minor.  Once  in  a  way,  mamma  carries  round 
with  her  a  portrait  of  a  dear  departed,  in  gorgeous 
uniform  and  mustaches,  who.  but  for  the  treachery 
of  a  trusted  friend,  would  now  have  been  President 
of  Paraguay.  In  the  meantime,  the  fair  one  has 
acquired,  by  attrition  with  the  world,  a  mastery  of 
the  art  of  captivating  the  male  sex,  and  in  a  water- 
ing-place drawing-room  she  is  a  very  formidable 
creature  indeed.  Emile  Augier  painted  one  variety 
of  the  species  in  "  L'Aventuriere,"  and  Mr.  Philips 
presented  a  modern  type  in  "As  in  a  Looking- 
Glass." 

The  unclassified  female  is  available  for  dramatic 
purposes  from  the  reason  that,  while  appearances 
are  against  her,  it  is  not  by  any  means  certain  that 
she  is  a  baddy-baddy.  England  and  the  United 
States  are  full  of  mothers  and  daughters  with  small 
incomes  and  a  love  for  foreign  travel.  It  is  the  most 
natural  thing  in  the  world  that  they  should  wander 
from  resort  to  resort,  as  they  can  often  live  cheaper 
while  leading  this  Bohemian  life  than  they  would  if 
they  stayed  at  home.  And  the  mere  love  of  strange 
sights,  new  acquaintances,  and  queer  experiences 
does  not  necessarily  imply  moral  delinquency.  There 
are  angels  of  purity  who  revolve  through  Europe 
unceasingly,  and  who  rarely  spend  two  consecutive 
winters  in  the  same  place,  yet  who  never  were 
known  to  have  a  male  relative  within  reach  of  the 
telegraph.  Given  an  immaculate  lady  of  this  type  and 
a  set  of  circumstances  which  expose  her  to  be  misun- 
derstood, and  a  dramatic  situation  is  created  at  once. 

It  is  that  situation  which  Sardou  exploited  in 
"  Dora,"  or  "  Diplomacy."  Dora  is  a  pure,  sweet, 
innocent  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Marquise  de  Rio 
Zares.  It  is  not  easy  to  classify  the  marquise.  She 
says  she  is  the  widow  of  a  Don  Alva,  who  was  gen- 
eral of  the  Paraguayan  army — in  proof  whereof  she 
points  to  a  portrait  of  a  ferocious  swash-buckler  that 
hangs  on  the  wall.  It  is  the  pleasure  of  the  mar- 
quise to  spend  her  life  in  traveling  through  Europe, 
in  quest  of  a  rich  parti  for  her  daughter.  Her  story, 
her  manners,  her  style,  her  language,  stamp  her  as 
an  adventuress.  People  accept  her  as  such.  As  to 
the  daughter,  they  are  in  doubt.  But  the  men  whom 
she  meets  at  Nice,  and  Vienna,  and  Paris,  and  St. 
Petersburg,  are  not  generous  enough  to  give  her  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  There  was  a  world  of  pathos 
in  her  reply  to  her  mother's  inquiry  how  she  had  en- 
joyed herself  at  a  ball  and  whether  a  certain  gentle- 
man had  been  attentive.  "  Oh,  yes,  mamma,  he  was 
like  all  the  others  !  He  told  me  he  loved  me — loved 
me  passionately — and  that  if  I  would  be  his,  he 
would  lavish  wealth  and  luxury  on  me,  and  would 
manage  so  that  his  wife  should  not  give  us  any 
trouble." 

This  sweet  girl,  with  her  heart  bursting  at  re- 
peated outrages  of  this  order,  finds  at  last  a  Captain 
Beauclerc  who  loves  her  honestly  and  marries  her. 
But  the  captain,  whose  youth  has  been  stormy,  has 
in  times  gone  by  had  a  passage  of  arms  with  a 
Countess  Zicka,  and  the  countess,  full  of  a  sense  of 
injury  at  his  marriage,  vows  re%-enge.  The  countess 
is  a  Russian  spy.  She  steals  valuable  papers  from 
the  dispatch-box  of  Captain  Beauclerc  and  sends 
them  to  Baron  Stein,  a  Russian  political  agent. 
And  this  she  does  iu  such  a  manner  that  Dora  is  sus- 
pected of  the  theft. 

Everything  is  against  her.  She  and  her  mother 
have  been  denounced  to  Beauclerc  by  his  own  brother 
as  adventuresses.  They  have  certainly  rendered  the 
Russian  baron  services,  for  which  he  has  paid  them 
money.  Dora  was  the  only  person  to  whom  Beau- 
clerc had  intrusted  the  key  of  his  dispatch-box.  And 
to  cap  the  climax,  when,  by  a  dexterous  trick,  Beau- 
clerc and  his  brother  succeed  in  recovering  from  the 
baron  the  letter  which  contained  the  stolen  papers, 
it  is  found  to  be  in  Dora's  handwriting  and  addressed 
by  her.  The  case  looks  black  enough.  The  truth 
comes  out — it  always  does  in  plays— by  the  accident 
tlw  the  wicked  countess  leaves  behind  her  traces  of 
the  peculiar  scent  which  she  uses.  The  theft  is  thus 
traced  to  her  and  Dora's  innocence  is  made  manifest. 
But  it  was  a  close  shave. 


In  none  of  his  comedies  does  Sardou  exhibit  bis 
power  of  weaving  an  intricate  plot  more  conspicu- 
ously than  in  "  Diplomacy."  His  incidents  are  never 
forced  ;  they  all  follow  each  other  naturally,  and  the 
manner  in  which  catastrophes  are  averted  at  every 
stage  in  the  play  is  marvelous  in  its  ingenuity.  It  is 
extraordinary  that  Beauclerc  should  marry  Dora,  in 
spite  of  what  he  has  observed  of  her  mother  and  in 
the  teeth  of  his  brother's  beseeching  entreaty.  But 
he  does,  and,  after  all,  his  conduct  is  intelligible.  It 
is  wonderful  that  the  countess  should  have  an  op- 
portunity of  slipping  the  stolen  paper  into  Dora's 
note  to  the  baron-agent.  But  there  was  nothing 
surprising  in  Dora's  neglecting  to  seal  and  dispatch 
the  note,  in  the  confusion  and  hurry  of  a  wedding 
morning.  Nor  was  it  unnatural  that  on  such  an  oc- 
casion she  should  be  careless  about  her  husband's 
keys.  When  the  two  Beauclercs  resolve  to  recover 
from  the  baron  the  stolen  paper,  the  audience  fore- 
see a  hand-to-hand  scuffle.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
occurs.  The  baron  is  invited  to  their  rooms,  and 
there  Beauclerc  quietly  asks  him  to  return  a  letter 
which  he  has  just  received  from  his  wife  and  which 
he  has  not  yet  had  time  to  open.  To  refuse  would 
have  been  the  act  of  an  ill-bred  man.  The  baron 
was  of  the  Chesterfield  school.  He  surrenders  the 
letter  without  a  protest.  The  mischief  which  the 
countess  had  plotted  is  averted. 

The  performance  would  have  been  delightful 
throughout,  if  the  acting  had  been  uniformly  good. 
But  it  was  not  only  weak  in  spots,  but,  to  make  mat- 
ters worse,  most  of  the  spectators  compared  it  to  the 
performance  at  the  old  California  Theatre,  when  the 
leading  part  was  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Montague, 
and  Jeffreys- Lewis  and  Maude  Granger  were  in  the 
cast  and  in  their  prime.  The  last  part  which  poor 
Montague  ever  played  was  Julian  Beauclerc.  He 
was  unable  to  go  through  his  role,  and  had  to  beg 
the  indulgence  of  his  audience  when  the  disease 
which  killed  him  next  day  required  him  to  retire 
from  the  stage.  He  was  an  ideal  Beauclerc.  A 
gentleman  to  the  manner  born,  he  required  only  to 
be  natural  to  personate  the  English  officer  in  the 
subdued  portions  of  the  part ;  and  he  had  been  gifted 
with  a  power  of  portraying  emotion  which  is  pos- 
sessed by  few  "walking  gentlemen."  He  could  not 
make  love  as  Fechter  could — nobody  could  ever  do 
that — but  he  could  render  passion,  tenderness,  grief, 
and  the  alternations  of  joy  and  despair  till  there  was 
not  a  dry  eye  among  the  ladies  of  his  audience.  Mr. 
William  Morris,  who  plays  Beauclerc  now,  is  a 
meritorious  and  painstaking  artist.  He  did  his  best, 
honestly  and  conscientiously.  He  had  flashes  of 
fire.  But  it  is  not  in.  him  yet  to  give  the  full  meaning 
of  so  exacting  a  r61e. 

Frank  Mordaunt  carried  off  the  laurels  of  the 
night.  He  was,  as  always,  finished,  artistic,  classic. 
We  saw  the  baron  before  us— the  polished  man  of 
the  world,  whom  nothing  surprises  and  nothing  dis- 
turbs ;  keen,  cool,  cunning,  and  as  unprincipled  as 
a  tom-cat.  He  played  so  easily  and  smoothly  that 
it  looked  as  if  he  were  not  playing  at  all,  but  merely 
speaking  and  acting  as  if  he  were  in  a  private 
house  and  the  events  transpiring  around  him  were 
new  to  him.  It  is  only  those  who  know  the  prac- 
tical business  of  the  stage  who  realize  that  every 
gesture,  every  tone,  every  inflection  of  the  voice, 
every  movement  of  the  hands  or  the  eyebrows  or 
the  limbs,  had  been  slowly  and  carefully  studied  out 
beforehand,  and  that  no  detail,  however  trivial,  had 
been  left  to  the  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Mr. 
Mordaunt  has  been  for  years  one  of  the  best  of  the 
old  line  of  stock-actors — he  is  not  so  old  but  that,  if 
he  could  get  a  suitable  play,  he  might  yet  make  a 
sensation  as  a  star. 

Another  member  of  the  cast  who  deserves  partic- 
ular mention  is  Miss  Maude  Adams,  who  played 
Dora  ;  her  mother,  Mrs.  Adams,  being  the  mar- 
quise. Miss  Adams  is,  if  not  a  San  Francisco  girl, 
at  any  rate  a  native  of  this  coast,  and  the  fact 
renders  it  particularly  agreeable  to  commend  her 
performance.  She  did  very  well  indeed.  Her 
touches  of  pathos,  in  her  conversations  with  her 
mother  and  her  fianci,  were  in  very  good  taste,  and 
her  subsequent  bursts  of  passion,  when  she  finds 
herself  suspected,  evinced  considerable  power. 
But,  perhaps,  her  best  work  was  in  the  simple 
naturalness  with  which  she  meets  the  suspicions  that 
are  gathering  over  her  head  ;  it  is  a  good  deal  more 
difficult  than  people  imagine  to  speak  quietly,  in  a 
natural  voice,  with  simple  gestures,  in  the  crisis  of  a 
drama.  Miss  Adams,  we  believe,  is  quite  young, 
though  she  has  had  three  or  four  years'  experience 
on  the  stage  ;  there  is  the  making  of  a  fine  actress 
in  her. 

Two  other  performers— De  Belleville  and  Orrin 
Johnson — played  their  parts  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  audience.  Mr.  de  Belleville  is  pretty  well 
known  here,  and  everybody  feels  that  whatever  he 
undertakes,  he  will  perform  creditably. 

The  piece  was  put  on  the  stage  in  good  shape. 
People  who  want  to  hear  a  really  good  comedy, 
fairly  well  performed,  had  belter  go  to  see  it. 


When  people  are  bilious  and  dyspeptic,  they  need 
a  laxative  medicine.  In  such  cases  Ayer's  Pills  give 
perfect  satisfaction. 


—  Forty-two  choice  lots  in  the  J.  Levi, 
Sr.,  Tract  near  Fruitvale  are  to  be  sold  at  auction 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  Mr.  William  J.  Dingee's 
salesrooms  in  Oakland. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  story  that  Alexander  Salvini  and  Julia  Mar- 
lowe are  to  star  together  is  denied. 

Lewis  Morrison,  in  his  version  of  "  Faust,"  will 
appear  here  on  the  twenty-ninth  instant. 

'  After  a  good  week's  run  in  "The  Pirates  of 
Penzance,"  the  Tivoli  Company  will  now  produce 
"  Xenajo,"  which  will  probably  hold  the  boards  for 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Backed  by  a  capital  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  the  "permanent  circus"  in  New 
York  city  would  seem  to  stand  a  fair  chance  of  living 
up  to  its  pretentious  name. 

Melbourne  was  taken  by  storm  by  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt. After  the  third  act  of  "La  Dame  Aux 
Camillas, "  on  the  opening  night,  the  audience  arose 
and  sang  the  "  Marseillaise." 

Marcus  R.  Mayer  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  Agnes  Huntington  takes  forty-one  thousand 
dollars  with  her  to  England  as  the  net  result  of  her 
American  tour  in  "  Paul  Jones." 

It  set  "  The  Senator  "  to  figuring,  the  other  day, 
when  he  was  shown  the  grave  announcement  in  a 
Paris  paper  that  "one  Crane,  an  American  actor, 
has  been  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  five 
hundred  times." 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  the  Tivoli  will  produce 
"  Nenajo  "  ;  Charles  Frohman's  Company  will  con- 
tinue in  "Diplomacy";  "The  Limited  Mail"  is  a 
new  attraction ;  the  Liliputians  will  continue  in 
"The  Pupil  in  Magic"  ;  and  Frederic  Bryton  will 
appear  in  "  Forgiven." 

Another  big-salaried  plum  has  fallen  to  Forbes 
Robertson,  a  member  of  John  Hare's  company. 
Charles  Frohman  has  signed  a  contract  with  him  for 
five  hundred  dollars  a  week  to  come  to  America  to 
play  in  "  Thermidor  "  with  Elsie  de  Wolf.  Froh- 
man has,  also,  contracted  for  a  new  play  by  Sardou, 
which  is  to  be  produced  in  America  before  London 
or  Paris  sees  anything  of  it. 

As  to  the  stage  kiss.  That  subject,  about  which 
hovers  so  much  of  masculine  interest,  to  say  nothing 
of  feminine  concern,  was  treated  in  a  knowing  way 
by  a  popular  young  actress  in  New  York  the  other 
day.  In  reply  to  the  question,  "Do  you  ever  re- 
hearse stage  kisses  ?  "  she  said  : 

"  Not  repeatedly,  but  only  just  once.  I  don't  care  to  be 
surprised  by  a  peculiar  sort  of  kiss  on  the  night  of  a  perform- 
ance, so  1  always  have  an  actor  show  me  beforehand  just 
how  he  is  going  to  do  it.  There's  nothing  in  acting  that  I 
dread  so  much  as  a  kiss.  No,  I'm  not  a  prude,  and  do  not 
suffer  from  the  actual  contact  of  a  polite  and  good-looking 
fellow's  lips,  but  there  are  more  chances  of  disaster  in  a  stage 
kiss  than  in  almost  any  action  in  the  drama.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  apt  to  disturb  my  make-up.  Then  the  actor  may 
be  a  nervous  man  and  pull  away  at  my  wig,  if  I'm  wearing 
one,  or  he  may  clutch  me  so  right  that  when  he  lets  me  go  I 
lose  my  balance  and  get  laughed  at." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Henry  Irving's  two  sons  are 
about  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  celebrated 
father  and  don  the  sock  and  buskin.  The  elder  son, 
Harry,  who  is  remarkably  like  his  father,  will  soon 
leave  Oxford,  and  the  youngest,  Laurence,  who  has 
been  studying  in  St.  Petersburg,  has  abandoned  the 
dreams  he  had  of  entering  the  diplomatic  service 
and  will  follow  his  brother  upon  the  stage.  Both 
have  shown  a  strong  predilection  for  the  drama,  and 
the  elder  one  has  been  particularly  successful  in  his 
performance  of  "King  John,"  which  the  Oxford 
University  Amateur  Dramatic  Society  gave,  but  in 
which  it  was  noticed  he  reproduced  in  miniature 
many  of  the  mannerisms  winch  mar  the  perform- 
ances of  Henry  Irving,  Sr. 

A  manager  who  is  regarded  as  more  daring  than 
discreet  has  nearly  completed  plans  for  a  test  of  the 
"Theatre  Libre"  scheme  in  New  York.  He  is 
Henry  J.  Belmer,  and,  although  he  is  a  good  actor 
and  a  reputable  business  man,  his  ventures  hitherto 
have  not  been  important.  He  was  the  star  in  sev- 
eral sensational  plays  at  various  times  witnessed  in 
Bowery  theatres.  His  project  is  to  conduct  a  sum- 
mer season  of  drama,  to  last  ten  weeks  or  longer. 
For  this  venture  he  will  engage  a  "stock  company" 
— using  the  term  rather  unwarrantably,  as  is  the 
custom  nowadays — which  he  will  select  from  pro- 
fessional and  amateur  applicants  and  from  the 
multitudinous  schools  of  acting.  The  roster,  he 
promises,  will  contain  names  enough  to  fill  three 
large  companies. 

A  flutter  of  interest  in  the  next  theatrical  event  in 
San  Francisco  is  already  noted,  though  the  time  set 
for  it  is  yet  more  than  two  weeks  off.  Daniel 
Frohman's  Lyceum  Theatre  Company — one  of  the 
pronounced  favorilies  of  our  theatre-goers— will  be- 
gin its  season  here  on  July  6th.  It  will  probably 
be  seen  in  five  plays,  beginning  with  "  The  Charity 
Ball"  and  following  with  "The  Idler,"  "Old 
Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  "Sweet  Lavender," 
and  "  Nerves."  Some  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  company  since  it  was  last  here.  Georgia 
Cayvan,  Herbert  Kelcey,  Nelson  Wheatcroft,  W.  J. 
Le  Moyne,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walcot,  and  Mrs. 
WhifVen  are  still  among  its  members,  while  E.  J. 
Ratcliffe,  Eugene  Ormonde,  Henrietta  Crossman, 
and  Effie  Shannon  will  be  among  the  new  ones  to 
greet  us. 

Horeford'B   Acid  Fhospbate 
FOR  SUNSTROKE. 

It  relieves  the  prostration  and  nervous  derangement. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
north-west  corner  Post  and  Dupont  Streets. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance,  806  Market  Street. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and   Sunday   Evenings,  Gilbert  and 
Sullivan's  Successful  Satire, 

PIRATES    OF    PENZANCE  ! 


Monday,  June  22d XENAJO  ! 


Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents. 


WILBUR'S 
Cocoa  -Theta 


(The  One-Minute 
Chocolate). 


Should  be  used  where  all  ordinary  Chocolate 
is  found  too  rich  and  indigestible.  COCOA— 
Theta  is  a  satisfying  beverage  for  the  healthy 
appetite  and  a  soothing  drink  for  the  invalid. 

Mau,  Sadler  &*  Co.,  Agents,  S.  /•". 


FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,   S.  P. 


WILLIAM  J.  DINGEE 

REAL  ESTATE  ATTCTIOXEER, 

460  and  462  Eighth  Street,  Oakland 

EASTON,  ELDRIDCE  &  CO.,  AUCTIONEERS, 


638  Market  Street, 


San   Francisco. 


SATURDAY, 

SATURDAY JUKE  20,  1891 

At  2  o'clock  ?.  M.,  at  Salesrooms, 


AUCTION  SALE 

—  or  — 

ACRE  LOTS ! 


IX  THE  CELEBRATED 


J.  Levi  Sr.  Tract, 

Fronting  Seminar}-  Avenue,  Baker  Avenue,  and  San  J 
dm?  Road,  just  beyond  the  charming  suburb  of 

FRUITVAL 


And  on  the  line  of  the  new  electric  road  between 
Oakland  and  Hay^ids. 


Beautiful  Lots 

Ranging    in    size    from    one-half  acre 
to  two  acres. 


UNI  SUAL.  TERMS  I 

ONLY  OXE-FIFTH  CASH  ! 
ONLY  OXE-FIFTH  CASH  ! 

Balance  In  1,  it,  8,  and  4  yearly  payment*. 
Interest  at  only  7  per  cent,  per  annum,  pay- 
able monthly.     DON'T  FORGET  THE  DAI. 


Sale  to  be  held  at  salesrooms  of 


WILLIAM    J.    DINGEE, 

480  anil  403  Kighth  Street,  Oakland. 


June  22,  1891. 


THE         ARC  ON  AUT. 


IS 


.  EASTON.  GEO.   W.    FRINK.  F.   B.  WILDE. 


,  fWl.ESTATt'V1  OVfsid 


Oi£«M-*CS0HEEB 


638/\ARKErS\°  '    San  Fnwcsco. 


GRAND 

IUGTIGN  SALE 


-  AT    AND  — 


EXCURSION 

TO  — 

!  FAIR  OAKS  STATION, 

IIENLO  PARK 

The  Paradise  of  California, 
ITURDAY JUNE  27,  1891 

WHEBE  WE  WILL  SELL 

IT  AUCTION 

At  12  o'clock  m„  on  the  Premises, 

|>  Princely  Estate  of  C.  E.  POLHEMOUS, 
Esq.,  in  subdivision. 


'ilia  Tracts! 

—  COMPRISING  — 

,  5,  and  SVAcre  Pieces 

—  ALSO  — 

HE    HOMESTEAD 

A  Comfortable  Home  of  Eight  Large  Rooms, 

h  all  the  Out-buildings,  10,000-gallon 
k,  Pump,  SpriDg,  etc.;  Orchards,  Orna- 
.tal    Trees,   etc.;    and   about  30  Acres  of 

jant  Lanil. 

B  home  is  located  upon  a  beautiful  knoll  chosen  by  the 
yor,  Juan  Vioget,  who  selected  the  320  acres  we  offer 
ition  as  the  cream  of  the  great  Pulgas  Rancho  for  the 
I  of  the  prominent  Mexican  General  Arguellos.  The 
■  tract  is  well  covered  with  a  lovely  growth  of  noble  and 
tic  oaks,  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty  and  proof  of 
eh  soil  which  covers  this  tract.  The  streets  are  wide, 
ie  water-pipes  of  the  M  enlo  Park  Water  Company  pass 
Ji  each  avenue  and  in  front  of  each  lot.  There  is  not 
the  State  as  handsome  and  beautiful  a  location  for  a 
i  country-home  as  this  we  present  for  open  competition. 
»se  magnificent  villa  sites  are  located  in  the  Paradise  of 
■mia  and  in  the  veritable  Saratoga  of  this  State.  The 
*h-  present  by  Hon.  Leland  Stanford  and  wife  of  the 
<i  Stanford  Jr.  University,  with  all  its  hundreds  of  acres 
lice  lands  and  magnificent  buildings,  now  complete,  are 
d  at  this  unrivaled  spot— Menlo  Park,  The  university 
/about  to  open  its  doors  to  the  public,  and  is  without 
tion  the  grandest  gift  ever  presented  in  the  way  of  an 
nonal  institute  to  any  State  or  country. 
oy  hundred  families  will  soon  locate  in  this  great  Elysian 
Jth — Menlo  Park.  Its  great  sanitary  reputation,  its 
parity  of  atmospheric  conditions,  its  pore  mountain 
,  together  with  the  opening  of  the  university,  place  a 
;  before  fhi<;  town  that  can  not  be  equaled  in  this  State. 
tort  distance  from  San  Francisco  and  the  immediate 
set  of  hourly  trains  running  on  half-hour  time,  together 
the  new  electric  road  sooq  to  run  to  Redwood  City 
hise  already  granted),   with  an   extension   to   Menlo 

Sin  the  near  future,  will  place  this  beautiful  spot  far 
.  of  Oakland  as  a  family-dwelling  resort.  The  entire 
tory  is  but  a  grand  open  park.  The  grand  estates  of 
I  Ldand  Stanford,  Timothy  Hopkins,  Esq.,  Hon.  Charles 
I  Add,  E.  E.  Eyre,  Esq.,  estate  of  James  C.  Flood,  F.  D. 
E=j.,  Captain  Earney,  and  man;-  others  add  addi- 
fll  Buty  and  attraction  to  this  exceedingly  charming 

Opportunity  similar  to  this  is  offered   not   more  than 
H^pce  in  a  life-time.     Improve  this  one  and  purchase 
by  the  acre  instead  of  ordinary  residence  lots  about 
0  feet  each. 


1 


[ 


TEHMS: 
ly  one-foarth  cash,  balance  in  1,  3,  and 
ars ;  interest,    7    per    cent,    per    annum. 
ble  semi-annually. 


__  onr  many  patrons  to  make  an  investment  in 
of  these  choice  villa  lots,  either  for  a  family  resi- 
or  for  an  investment  that   will,  in  the  near  future, 
jple  in  value. 


UND  EXCURSION  TRAIN 

1  cts.-Round-Trip  Tickets-75  cts. 

"  leave  Third  and  Townsend  Streets  depot  at  10  o'clock 
£■'  SATURDAY,  June  2j,'m  1891.  Returning,  will  leave 
*J*i  aks  Station,  Menlo   Park,  at  3:30  o'clock  p.  m.  same 


I  e  Collation  and  Music  on  the  Ground. 

^lrsion  trains  will  stop  at  VALENCIA  STREET 
'  ION,  San  Mateo,  and  Redwood  City. 
L!  <  special  excursion  tickets  can  be  obtained  at  the 
'■  of  EASTON.  ELDRIDGE  &  CO.,  63S  Market 
*  after  THURSDAY  MORNING,  June  25,  1891 ; 
i  pur  representative  at  the  Third  and  Townsend  and 

ia  Street  stations  on  Saturday  morning.  June  27th, 
"  the  excursion,  up  to  ten  o'clock. 

urther  particulars  inquire  of 

EASTON,  ELDKID6E  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  638  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"Ed  and  Minnie  had  another  falling  out  last 
week."  "  Serious  quarrel  ?  "  "No;  hammock." — 
Ex. 

Priscilla — "Jack  tried  to  kiss  me  last  nightrand, 
do  you  know,  I  believe  he  had  been  drinking." 
Angelina. — "  He  most  have  been." — Ex. 

St.  Peter — "  What's  all  that  noise  inside,  Gabe  ?  " 
Gabriel — "  They're  laughing  at  Barnum  and  Noah. 
Noah's  mad  because  Barnum's  disparaged  his  show." 
-Lift. 

A/iss  Olegirl — "Did  the  gentlemen  seem  much 
grieved  to  find  me  out  ?  "  Butler  (non-committal) — 
"  I  don't  know,  mum.  They  shook  hands  and  said  : 
'  Let's  take  a  drink."  " — Yale  Record. 

Penelope— "  There  is  one  thing  about  us,  Jack, 
that  I  like.  We  are  sensible  lovers.  We  don't 
use  that  idiotic  baby-talk."  Jack—  "No.  And  we 
never  will,  either,  will  we?"  Penelope — "  Nopey." 
— Bazar. 

"  What  ought  I  to  give  you  ?  "  asked  the  diner,  as 
he  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket  for  a  tip.  "  I  leave  it 
with  you,  sir,"  said  the  waiter,  politely.  "  Thanks  ; 
I  can  make  good  use  of  it."  And  the  waiter  was 
tipless. — Puck. 

Fadhunter — "I've  hurt  my  right  thumb,  cutting 
coupons."  Skippen  Clarke — "  I  didn't  know  you 
were  that  wealthy."  Fadhunter— "  Oh,  they  weren't 
interest  coupons  !  I  was  only  voting  for  my  favorite 
drug-clerk." — Puck. 

Jackson — "  It  seems  queer  to  me  that  Briggs 
doesn't  succeed  better  in  politics.  He  certainly  is  a 
man  of  push."  Thompson — "That's  the  trouble 
with  him.  What  the  politicians  want  is  a  man  with 
pull." — Boston  Herald. 

"  Mamma,"  said  Willie,  "that  little  Susie  Hark- 
ins  called  me  a  donkey  to-day."  "What  did  you 
do?"  "Well,  of  course,  I  couldn't  slap  a  little 
girl,  so  I  told  sister  Mary,  and  she  just  scratched 
Susie  out  of  sight." — Bazar. 

"  Bertie,"  said  the  queen  to  the  prince,  "  you  do 
gamble.  I  have  proof.  Here,  sir,  is  a  poker-chip  I 
found  in  your  pocket."  "Nonsense,  ma."  said  the 
prince  ;  "  I  ve  been  playing  tiddledywinks  with 
Battenberg's  babies." — Epoch. 

Nine  p.  M.:  He—"  Let's  go  to  walk  in  the  moon- 
light. It  is  an  ideal  night."  She—"  All  right." 
Nine-fifteen  p.  m.:  He — "  Let's  go  into  the  summer- 
house.  The  confounded  moon  does  not  shine  there, 
at  any  rate."     She — "  All  right." — Puck. 

Brilliant  city-editor—"  What  did  you  find  out 
about  that  alleged  murder?"  Brilliant  reporter — 
"Nothing."  "No  facts  at  all?"  "Not  a  fact." 
"No  rumors?"  "  Not  a  rumor."  "Then  keep  it 
down  to  two  columns." — New  York  Weekly. 

Husband — "You  have  done  splendidly.  This 
month's  bill  is  only  half  the  amount  we  usually 
spend.  How  in  the  world  have  you  managed  to  cut 
down  expenses  so?"  Wife— "  Why,  I  bargained 
on  sixty  days'  time  for  lots  of  things." — Life. 

Melancholy  stranger — "You  are  sure  this  poison 
will  kill  a  man  ?  "  Druggist—"  Yes,  sir,  I  can  guar- 
antee it.  By  the  way,  if  you  are  going  to  commit 
suicide,  I  wish  you'd  put  one  of  our  circulars  in  your 
pocket.  It'll  be  a  big  '  ad'  for  us  when  your  body 
is  found." — Epoch. 

Greene — "Whom  are  your  children  said  to  take 
after,  Mr.  Enpeck?"  Enpeck  (with  a  mental  reser- 
vation)— "The  younger,  with  a  sweet  smile  and 
angelic  temper,  takes  after  his  mother  ;  the  elder, 
that  cross-eyed  young  viper,  takes  after  me,  I'm  in- 
formed !  " — Once  a  Week. 

"  Papa,  you  were  in  consultation  with  your  Lawyer 
this  morning,  were  you  not?"  "  Yes,  little  one  ;  I 
made  my  will,  and  I  have  amply  provided  for  you 
and  your  mother  with  a  thousand  or  two  each.  The 
rest  of  my  property  goes  to  the  poor  and  needy  col- 
leges— Yale  and  Harvard."  "Oh"  (hugging  him), 
■'you  darling  old  maniac — what  fun  there  will  be 
breaking  it  !  " — Life. 

Brobson — "  You  look  all  broken  up,  old  man. 
What's  the  matter?"  Craik—X,\  called  on  Miss 
Pruyn  last  night,  and  no  sooner  had  I  entered  the 
parlor  than  her  mother  appeared  and  demanded  to 
know  my  intentions."  Brobson — "That  must  have 
been  rather  embarrassing."  Craik — "Yes,  but 
that  was  not  the  worst.  Just  as  the  old  lady  finished 
speaking,  Miss  Pruyn  shouted  down  the  stairs : 
'  Mamma,  mamma,  he  isn't  the  one  !  '" — Neva  York 
Sun. 

"  Have  you  an  opening  on  your  staff,  sir?"  asked 
a  man  as  he  entered  an  editor's  office.  "  What  de- 
partment would  you  like  to  work  in?"  "  I  think  I 
could  make  a  great  success  of  the  '  Answers  to  Cor- 
respondents.  Have  you  ever  conducted  such  a 

department  ?  "  "  No,  sir."  "  Then  on  what  do  you 
base  your  belief  that  you  could  do  that  sort  of 
work?"  "  1  have  spent  several  months  answering 
the  questions  of  a  four-year-old  boy."  "I  think 
you'll  do." — Bazar. 


DCXXIII.—  Bill  of  Fare  for   Six  Persons.  Sunday, 

June  21,  1891. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Deviled  Crabs. 

Broiled  Chickens.     Fried  Potatoes. 

Asparagus.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Beef. 

Lettuce,  French  Dressine. 

Currant  Ice.     Banana-Cake. 

Fruits. 

Banana-Cake.— Bake  any  nice  cake  in  two  pans,  as  for 

jelly  or  cream-cake.     At  the  moment  of  serving,  cover  one 

cake  with  sliced  bananas,  sprinkle  with  powdered  sugar  and 

orange-juice.     Put  on  the  other  cake,  and  cover  in  the  same 


Strangers  and  Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEN    HOUSE 

236  SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 

Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  FourUi 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand. 


IAWM  SPRINKLER 

TrH  B£Sf  IN  frie  World 


-:-     HOTEL,    PLEASAXTOX      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegandy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


BEIWARE 

OF      IMITATIONS 

lIPllStpMtt' 

^m 


5DLE       MANUFACTURERS 


5AN  FRANCISCO  CAL. 
LOOK  FOR  KAME.  OH  THE   BOX.     TAKE  NO  OTHER. 
FOR     SALE    AT  ALL 

HARDWARE    &.    RUBBER     STOBES. 


RARE 
BOOKS 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  fine,  So-page,  large  type,  Catalogue 
of  Rare  Books,  comprising  many  relating 
to  ANGLING,  LONDON,  THE 
DRA3U,  and  SHAKE9PEAK- 
IANA.  Sent  for  postage — four  cents. 
WILLIAM  EVARTS,  BENJAMIN, 
751  Broadway,  New  York.  Catalogue 
of  Autograph  Letters  nearly  ready. 


Sanford'sPerfectHeel  Protectors 

add  50%  to  the  wearing  quality  of  every  pair 
of  shoes.  No  more  uneven  Boot  Heels.  No 
Discomfort.  No  Noise  Send  ice.  for  sam- 
ple pair  or  50c.  for  6  pairs,  with  chisel,  etc. 
Address  WOODMAN  COMPANY,  Box 
2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dividend  Notice. 


SATf  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb.  BRANCH,  1700  Market 
Street,  comer  Polk, — For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 1891, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four- 
tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  i 
four  and  one-half  f4/^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de-  1 
posits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
July  1,  1891.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


-FOR- 

WAIiL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT,  CITY  AND  COUNTY 
of    San   Francisco,    State    of    California.     Department 
No. . 

JOSEPHINE  WOOD,  Plaintiff,  vs.  WILLIAM  FRAN- 
CIS JOSEPH  WOOD,  Defendant. 

Action  brought  in  the  Superior  Court,  City-  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  State  of  California,  and  the  complaint  filed  in 
said  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  in  the  office  of  the 
Clerk  of  said  Superior  Court. 

The  People  of  the  State  of  California  send  greeting  to 
William  Francis  Joseph  Wood,  Defendant. 

You  are  hereby  required  to  appear  in  an  action  brought 
against  yon  by  the  above-named  plaintiff  in  the  Superior 
Court,  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco.  State  of  California, 
and  to  answer  the  complaint  filed  therein  within  ten  days  (ex- 
clusive of  the  day  of  service)  after  the  service  on  you  of  this 
summons,  if  served  within  this  county ;  or,  if  served  else- 
where, within  thirty  days. 

The  said  action  is  brought  to  obtain  a  judgment  and  decree 
of  this  Court  dissolving  the  bonds  of  matrimony  now  existing 
between  plaintiff  and  defendant  upon  the  ground  of  defend- 
ant's wilful  neglect,  and  upon  the  further  ground  of  defend- 
ant's habitual  intemperance;  that  plaintiff  be  awarded  the 
care  and  custody  of  the  minor  child  of  plaintiff  and  defend- 
ant, also  for  general  relief,  as  will  more  fully  appear  in  the 
complaint  on  file,  to  which  special  reference  is  hereby  made. 

And  you  are  hereby  notified  that  if  you  fail  to  appear  and 
answer  the  said  complaint  as  above  required,  the  said  plaintiff 
will  apply  to  the  court  for  the  relief  therein  demanded. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  said  Superior  Court  at 
the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco,  State  of  California, 
this  22d  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

[Seal  of  Superior  Court.] 

Wm.  J.  Blattner,  Clerk. 

By  W.  J.  Heney,  Deputy  Clerk. 

Stephen  R.  O'Keeffe,  Plaintiff's  Attorney,  331  Phelan 
Building. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  say  core  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  care  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottleaf 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  O.  KOOT,  31.  C.»  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE   MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS  OF  THE   DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 

"MISSING-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence "Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains : 

"HER  EAST  THROW."  By  The  Dnchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains  : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 


Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Bootless  Baby."  "Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons."  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 
"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Luuls 
Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  wQl  contain  : 
"  DERRICK  VAIGBAN,  NOVELIST."     By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan."  "  We  Two."  "  Won 
by  Wailing,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
'•MY'   FELLOW  LABORER."     By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"  Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments.  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY',  213  Grant  Avenne,  San  Francisco. 


Beware  of  Fraudulent  Imitations 

Of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.'s  Lavender  Salts.    The  genuine 
aie  always  in  crown-stoppered  bottles.     Reject  substitutes. 


HEMME  &.  LONG 


.HTO 


Warerooms,  1643  Polk  Street 


Pianos  sold  on   Easy   Install' 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  //  might  kavt  £«*." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which,  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic Ib  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 
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PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Motel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room* 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage -'way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


mumm 


W.T.Y.SCHENCK,  Agent, 

222  8.224  Market  St  San  Francisco.Ca1 

FOB  CHAPPBD 

HANDS  and  FACE 
Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  EDDY  AND  POWELL  STS. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received,  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Rates  of  interest  for  last 
Three  Terms:  0.0O/O  on  term  deposits;  and 
4t»00°/o  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  tax.  Deposits 
received  from  one  dollar  upwards.   Open  Saturday  evenings. 


3  -VTHE  MODEL  DAIRV    CO..  CAJ-  IRJRNI  A      E 

I  MlLLBRAEj 

1    4kPURE'lcl"  DEP0T'   ~^~ I 
I    ^F  ' sr--i-^ .MISSIONS.SKirf 

jRiCri  PAS-nrees\COUNTRV\  -rsiEFHONej 

!  WHOLESOME  FEED  f^f\ — JJTbVvmi  > 


(Est  3 1)1  i  shed  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  Ban  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
they  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY     IT  I 


Wedding:    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco.   Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San    Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Bts.,  8.  F. 


PET 

ARE  TrtE 


ALLEN    &    GINTER.  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


DOVE    AUTOMATIC    INKSTANDS. 

The  most  economical  fountain  stands  in  the  world.  Save  75  per  cent,  of  ink.  Placed  on  trial- 
No  Evaporation,  Pure  Ink,  Always  Fresh,  Clean  Fingers,  Clean  Desk.  Prices  from  81.25. 
See  them.  OFFICE  SUPPLY  CO.,  Sole  Agent,  332  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  £  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths,  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 
These  waters  and  baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  Brlght's  Disease,  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

L.  R.  MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT  SPRINGS   P.   O. 


-TRADE      M/Kfllc 


AGREEABLE ! 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail COO 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner*8  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail C.GG 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young:  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  .    5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republlcan)fop  One  Year,  by  Mall  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.  ft. DO 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail        5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantio  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall G.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail ...      5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth.  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail .7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 0.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 0.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  I>ife  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7. BO 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5. 00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Tear  by  Mall 5,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mall ..  5,25 

The  Argonaut  and  Munscy's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail c.50 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  Is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere* 


THE    DAVIS 

AOTOMATIC INKSTAN 


PURE    IN 

ALWAYS 

)  CLEAN   AND   FRE 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WOI 

Because,  In  the  open  stand,  evaporat 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent. ;  while  in  t 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink,  after  springing 
and  inking  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reservt 
where  His  kept  perfectly  air- tight,  thus  p 
renting  all  evaporation  and  waste  and  p 
serving  the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  p\ 
as  when  first  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  FrancU 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G=  "WICKS ON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Fran  elf 


Savings  and  Loa 
Society     I 

(INCORPORATED  JULY  23,  1857) 
HAS  REMOVED  FROM  C19  CLAY  STIil 


-TO  THE  — 


N.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Silt 


WILLIAMS,  DIMONI>  &  CO, 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHAI 


UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  C 
Line  of  Packets  from  New   York,  The  Hawaiian 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders' 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  „ 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing, 
rails  and  track  material. 


Cal 

•Ins. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  ft  Cm;; 

Breakfast 
Gocoi 

from  which  the  excess  ^ 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolute?}/  Ptttwl 
and  it  is  Soluble\ 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  haSj 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cetitl 
a  cnp.  It  is  deiicious,  nourishing,! 
strengthening,  easily  diqesTBdJ 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
ns  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass, 


§reakfas-r  foods 

THEJOHN.T.CUTTINGCO,  SOLEAGENT 
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The  Pope's  encyclical  letter  on  the  condition  of  labor  in 
the  enlightened  nations  of  the  world  has  been  translated  into 
English  and  printed  in  full  in  some  of  the  newspapers  of  the 
East.  It  is  a  paper  of  earnest  thought  and  humanizing 
purpose,  devoted  to  the  concerns  of  the  toilers  of  every 
country,  with  impressive  admonition  in  gentle,  persuasive 
,  spirit  to  employers  and  the  rich  in  relation-  to  the  duties  in- 
I  cumbent  upon  them  in  the  treatment  of  the  poor  in  humble 
life.  Leo  admits  that  "  it  is  not  easy  to  define  the  relative 
rights  and  the  mutual  duties  of  the  wealthy  and  of  the  poor, 
,  of  capital  and  of  labor,"  and  continues  that  "  the  danger  lies  in 
this,  that  crafty  agitators  constantly  make  use  of  these  dis- 
putes to  pervert  men's  judgments  and  to  stir  up  the  people  to 
sedition."  All  through  the  encyclical  he  multiplies  the  exhor- 
tation that  the  chief  duty  is  to  "  the  church,"  and  endeavors 
to  stimulate  to  belief  and  practice  of  this  high  duty  :  that  the 
rich  should  be  mindful  and  considerate  toward  the  poor,  and 
that  the  laborer  should  observe  full  duty  to  his  employer  in 
accordance  with  the  precepts  and  obligations  imposed  by 
"the  church."  The  evils  of  socialists  are  deplored  and 
condemned,  as  working  on  the  poor  man's  envy  of  the  rich, 
the  destruction  of  private  property,  and  the  promulgation  of 
the  doctrine  that  individual  possessions  should  become  the 
property  of  all,  to  be  administered  by  the  State  or  by  munici- 
pal authorities — all  of  which  is  futile  and  impracticable,  wrong 
in  purpose  and  evil  in  effect,  and  if  effective  would  cause  the 
poor  to  be  the  greatest  sufferers  in  the  end.  Socialistic  doc- 
trines would  rob  lawful  possessors,  pervert  the  security  of 
good  government  into  dangerous,  devious  courses,  and  cause 
wild  confusion  in  community.  The  laborer  himself  toils  to  ac- 
quire property  that  shall  be  his  own,  to  earn  the  remuneration 
that  will  enable  him  to  lay  by  the  competency  on  which  he  can 
subsist  in  his  ripe  age,  when  fair  repose  is  needed  from  the 
fatigue  of  labor ;  and  he  wants  this  to  be  entirely  at  his  own  dis- 


posal, without  others  having  the  right  to  order  the  manner  in 
which  he  shall  possess  or  manage  it.  But  the  socialist  would 
deprive  him  of  this  right  and  insist  upon  the  control  of  the 
property  by  his  fraternity — property  which  they  never  acquire 
themselves  or  would  have  the  laborer  acquire,  for  the  reason 
that  they  would  so  interfere  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  toiler  to  lay  by  store 
for  the  future.  The  Pontiff  maintains,  furthermore,  that  the 
doctrine  of  the  socialist  tempts  the  laborer  to  do  injustice  in 
his  conduct  toward  his  employer  in  the  manner  of  his  labor — 
to  defraud  the  employer  of  the  service  to  which  he  is  entitled 
by  the  contract  of  the  laborer  and  the  common  usages  ap- 
pertaining to  labor  and  the  mutual  duties  imposed  thereby. 

Leo  discourses  upon  the  differences  that  naturally  exist  be- 
tween individuals  ;  between  the  industrious  and  frugal  and 
the  idle  and  improvident ;  between  the  thrifty  and  saving  and 
the  shiftless  and  spendthrift ;  between  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
With  capital  and  labor,  each  requires  the  other  ;  capital  can 
not  do  without  labor,  labor  is  dependent  upon  capital ;  mu- 
tual agreement,  amicable  relations,  and  good  order  are  essen- 
tials and  conduce  to  the  benefit  and  profit  of  both.  Hostile 
feelings,  continual  inimical  friction,  and  discord  create  confu- 
sion and  cause  disorder,  and  at  length  outrage.  The  mutual 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  should  be  equitable  and 
agreeable,  to  the  end  that  the  one  shall  not  aggress,  that  the 
other  shall  not  yield  its  allotted  measure  of  right,  as  religion 
and  "  the  church  "  prescribe  and  exact.  The  employer 
should  not  tax  the  laborer  beyond  his  physical  powers  nor 
compel  any  to  tasks  unsuited  to  their  age  or  sex,  and  to  de- 
fraud labor  of  its  wages-"  is  a  crime  .'hich  cries  to  the  aveng- 
ing anger  of  heaven  "  ;  and  wages  should  be  adequate  to  the 
toil.  The  rich  must  religiously  refrain  from  cutting  down 
the  earnings  of  the  working-man  by  force  or  fraud  or 
usurious  dealings,  because  the  poor  are  weak  and  un- 
protected and  their  slender  means  are  sacred  in  pro- 
portion to  their  scantiness.  The  wage-worker  is  in  duty 
bound  to  make  good  return  in  labor  for  the  recompense  he 
receives.  Both  parties  should  religiously  and  honestly  acquit 
their  mutual  agreement.  "  The  church  "  lays  down  precepts 
that  shall  bring  the  blessings  of  peaceful  and  happy  future  life 
everlasting — and,  excluding  the  idea  of  this  future,  every  notion 
of  good  and  right  would  therefore  perish.  It  is  the  Christian 
dogma  of  this  life,  to  which  earthly  riches  are  not  in  them- 
selves the  means,  nor  is  honorable  poverty  a  bar  to  the  serene 
beatitude  ;  all  alike  should  live  becomingly.  The  solicitude 
of  the  church  is  directed  to  all,  but  to  the  care  and  concerns  of 
the  poor  as  especially  its  study  and  greater  effort.  Leo  holds 
that  the  more  there  is  done  for  the  working  population  by  the 
general  laws  of  the  country  the  less  need  there  will  be  to  seek 
for  particular  means  to  relieve  them.  In  the  state  all  are 
alike  equal,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  high  and  the  low,  and 
it  would  be  irrational,  as  it  would  be  wrong,  to  neglect  any 
and  to  favor  others  ;  but  the  public  administration  should 
solicitously  provide  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  the  work- 
ing people,  or  otherwise  that  law  of  justice,  which  ordains  that 
each  shall  have  his  due,  wili  be  violated — the  law  of  distribu- 
tive justice. 

Pope  Leo  asserts  as  a  rightful  rule  and  obligation  of  the 
state  that  "  whenever  the  general  interest  or  any  particular 
class  suffers  or  is  threatened  with  evils  which  can  in  no  other 
way  be  met,  the  public  authority  must  step  in  to  meet  them," 
and  he  continues  that  among  the  interests  of  the  public  and 
of  individuals  are  :  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good  order  ; 
that  family  life  should  be  carried  on  in  accordance  with  God's 
laws  and  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  religion  should  be  rever- 
enced and  obeyed,  and  a  high  order  of  morality  in  private  life 
and  in  public  should  prevail ;  that  the  sanctity  of  justice  should 
be  respected ;  and  that  no  person  should  injure  another  with  im- 
punity. If  by  a  strike,  he  adds,  or  other  combination  of  work- 
men, there  should  be  imminent  danger  of  disturbance  to  the 
public  peace,  or  the  ties  of  family  among  the  laboring  pop- 
ulation be  relaxed,  or  religion  suffer  through  the  lack  of 
time  and  opportunity  of  workmen  to  observe  and  practice  it  ; 
if  there  were  danger  to  morals  in  work-shops  and  factories 
by  the  mixing  of  sexes  or  evil  deeds  :  if  employers  imposed 
oppressive  burdens  or  degraded  the  workers  by  conditions 


repugnant  to  human  beings,  or  health  was  endangered  by  ex- 
cessive labor — in  these  cases  it  would  be  right  to  call  in  the 
help  and  enforce  the  authority  of  law  ;  but  this  to  go  no 
further  than  to  remedy  the  evil  and  remove  the  danger. 
Rights  must  be  religiously  respected  wherever  found,  and  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  public  authority  to  prevent  and  punish  injury 
and  to  protect  each  one  in  the  peaceful  possession  of  his  own. 
In  this  the  poor  and  helpless  have  a  claim  to  special  consid- 
eration ;  the  rich  have  many  ways  to  protect  themselves  and 
stand  in  less  need  of  help  from  the  state.  The  abstention 
from  labor  on  Sunday  is  made  imperative.  There  must  be 
one  day  of  rest  in  every  seven  days,  and  Sunday  is  the  de- 
nominated day  of  rest. 

The  material  points  of  the  encyclical  have  been  presented. 
The  remainder  of  the  important  paper  consists  of  matters 
interwoven  with  responsibilities  and  duties  to  "  the  church," 
with  which  the  average  American  citizen  has  no  connection 
or  care.  Throughout  the  long  and  able  and  very  pertinent 
paper,  coming  as  it  does  from  the  ablest  of  Popes,  it  is  worthy 
of  the  attentive  perusal  and  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  de- 
nominations embraced  in  the  broad  scheme  of  Christianity.  It 
is  particularly  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  who  labor,  as 
it  is  composed  more  in  their  interest  than  for  any  other  class. 
It  is  to  the  poor  and  the  lowly  more  than  to  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  that  the  Pope  addresses  his  strong  yet  gentle  words 
of  admonition  and  of  duty.  It  is  in  diction,  as  translated, 
simple  enough  to  come  within  the  comprehension  of  all, 
studied  to  the  complete  understanding  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent. No  paper  like  it  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Vati- 
can. It  is  assurance  that  the  Holy  See  has  conformed  to  the 
wants  of  its  universal  children,  that  the  sovereign  Pontiff 
has  cognizance  of  the  affairs  of  the  world  and  appreciable 
sense  of  the  conditions  of  all  classes  in  the  state.  It  is 
demonstration  that  the  Papacy  is  growing  in  touch  with  the 
spirit  of  the  period. 

The  nomination  of  McKinley  as  Republican  candidate  for 
governor  of  Ohio  was  a  foregone  conclusion.  The  author  of 
the  McKinley  tariff  was  entitled  to  reward  from  those  who 
expect  to  benefit  by  that  tariff ;  and  as  its  main  purpose  was 
to  take  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  at  large  and 
put  it  into  the  pockets  of  Ohio  manufacturers,  the  least  the 
latter  could  do  was  to  requite  its  author  with  political  prefer- 
ment. And,  as  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania,  while  the  people 
keep  up  a  show  of  dividing  on  party  lines,  the  mass  of  voters 
always  stand  by  him  who  labors  most  effectively  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  American  citizens,  generally  for  the  emolument  of  the 
denizens  of  those  two  States,  whatever  his  party  affiliations 
may  be,  they  will  probably  elect  McKinley  in  November  by 
a  rousing  majority. 

It  is  quite  a  long  time  since  political  principles  had  any 
significance  in  Ohio.  For  many  years  the  leader  of  the 
Democracy  in  that  State  has  been  an  old  demagogue,  named 
Thurman,  who  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  only 
senator  of  the  United  States  who  ever  openly  justified  a  viola- 
tion of  the  public  faith  and  the  repudiation  of  a  national  bargain. 
He  was  followed  in  the  Senate  by  a  creature  named  Payne, 
who  is  said  to  have  bought  his  way  into  the  national  legislature 
with  the  money  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  inaugu- 
rated his  senatorial  career  with  a  profession  of  faith  in  which 
principle  was  set  at  derision.  Another  leading  Ohio  Demo- 
crat was  George  H.  Pendleton,  who  voted  against  every 
measure  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  ;  and  yet  another  was 
Vallandigham,  the  copperhead.  With  such  leaders  the  Democ- 
racy's appeals  to  the  people  for  support  have  generally  fallen 
on  dull  ears,  and  the  State  has  rightly  been  called  a  Repub- 
lican stronghold. 

Poverty  of  principle  has  not,  however,  been  peculiar  to  the 
Democracy  in  Ohio.  It  has  been  shared  by  their  opponents. 
A  sense  of  propriety  forbids  close  scrutiny  of  the  career  of 
Garfield ;  but  it  is  known  that  he  was  a  free-trader,  sailing 
under  protectionist  colors.  If  Hayes  had  any  principles  at 
all,  he  concealed  them  with  singular  adroitness.  John  Sher- 
man's biography,  if  it  be  undertaken  by  a  competent  hand, 
will  be  one  of  the  most  instructive  contributions  to  ' 
literature  ever  known.     In  contrast  with   the  historv 
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great  fortune,  of  the  career  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
New  York,  and  of  the  stolen  vote  of  Louisiana  in  1876,  the 
chronicle  of  the  French  Directory  will  seem  dull.  Add  to 
these  the  record  of  Foraker,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand  why  the  Senate  rejected  Murat  Halstead  and  why 
Conkling  called  the  Ohioans  a  "white-livered  crew." 

Warner    Miller,  late  senator   from   New  York,    president  i 
of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  Construction   Company,  has  visited 
California   with    a   view    to    interesting    its   citizens   in   the 
construction  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal.      He  has  held  three  i 
public  meetings  and  spent  his  time  very  assiduously  in  inter- 
viewing our  men  of  prominent  wealth  and  enterprise,  with  a  1 
view  to  securing  their  interest  in  this  great  national  undertak- 
ing.    The  people  of  the  principal  Eastern  cities  have  already 
contributed  over   five  millions  of  dollars  in   this    direction. 
Senator  Miller  is  himself  contemplating  a  European  trip,  with 
a  view  to  enlisting  capital  in  this  enterprise. 

He  deems  it  of  the  first  importance  that  the  people  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  should  show  their  appreciation  of  the  work  by 
liberal  assistance.  The  moral  advantage  will  be  fully  appre- 
ciated when  it  is  known  that  our  business  men  and  capitalists 
are  willing  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets  to  aid  in  the 
accomplishment  of  what  seems  to  us  an  important  undertak- 
ing for  the  entire  territory  bordering  upon  the  Pacific  Coast. 
To  shorten  the  distance  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Liverpool  and  San  Francisco,  a  distance  of  more 
than  ten  thousand  miles,  is  a  great  achievement,  and  if  the 
Nicaragua  Canal  Construction  Company  can  accomplish  it, 
by  the  aid  of  the  national  government,  Congress  ought  not  to 
hesitate  to  aid  it  by  indorsing  its  bonds  to  the  amount  re- 
quired, provided  it  can  be  assured  that  it  will  give  the  coun- 
try the  ultimate  control  of  the  canal.  No  incorporation  of  in- 
dividuals, and  no  private  organization  of  capital,  ought  to 
have  the  right  to  control  a  great  highway  that  connects 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans.  In  the  event  of  war  be- 
tween the  maritime  nations  of  the  earth,  it  is  inadmis- 
sible that  any  power  should  be  permitted  to  control  a  water- 
way that  divides  the  hemisphere. 

No  political  party  can  be  expected  to  control  the  political 
destinies  of  this  commonwealth  if  it  shall  ignore  the  neces- 
sity of  aiding  this  work  to  the  extent  of  the  millions  that  may 
be  required  for  its  accomplishment.  Senator  Miller  hopes  to 
receive,  by  the  way  of  private  contributions  from  this  coast, 
the  sum  of  one  million  dollars.  This  amount,  carefully  ex- 
pended, will  keep  the  work  in  motion  for  a  period  of  two  or 
three  years.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Nicaragua  is  very  unlike  that  of  Panama,  and  is  represented 
to  be  exceedingly  favorable  to  labor.  As  yet  there  have 
been  no  contagions  of  any  character,  and  the  general  health 
of  the  country  is  represented  to  be  in  a  good  condition. 

Senator  Miller  is  exceedingly  confident  that  the  amount 
of  money  asked  for  will  be  subscribed.  Already  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  promised  in 
San  Francisco,  and  the  work  has  but  just  been  commenced. 
Hence  it  is  not,  we  think,  at  all  doubtful  that  our  coast  will 
contribute  one  million  dollars,  which  is  the  amount  demanded 
as  its  share  of  the  enterprise.  When  other  parts  of  our 
State  and  of  the  States  of  Oregon,  Nevada,  and  Washing- 
ton, and  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  shall  be 
heard  from,  we  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  securing 
the  amount,  and  if  this  amount  shall  aid  in  pushing  the  work 
far  enough  to  give  assurance  of  the  ultimate  practical  con- 
struction of  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  there  is  no  reasonable 
doubt  that  it  will  enlist  the  support  of  the  financial  world  ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  next  Congress  of 
the  United  States  will  do  what  is  necessary  to  give  practical 
encouragement  to  the  work. 

Our  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Board  of  Trade,  and  leading 
merchants  and  capitalists  are  taking  steps,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  committees  and  otherwise,  to  aid  the  movement. 
Mrs.  John  Parrott,  Mr.  James  G.  Fair,  Louis  Sloss  &  Co., 
Holbrook,  Merrill  &  Stetson,  H.  S.  Crocker,  Whittier,  Fuller 
&  Co.,  and  the  General  Alger  Lumber  Company  have  already 
contributed  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the  amount  solicited 
will  be  very  shortly  subscribed.  It  is  to  the  last  degree  im- 
portant that  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  all  the  coast  towns  of  the  Pacific,  from  Seattle 
to  Los  Angeles,  should  bestir  themselves  to  increase  the 
commerce  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the  cities  that  are  des- 
tined to  border  its  shores.  For  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  this  coast  is  not  prospering  to  the  extent  it  ought. 
While  we  are  entirely  willing  to  admit  that  San  Francisco  has 
lost  a  portion  of  its  trade,  we  are  informed  that  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound,  and  others  that  margin  the  Columbia  River,  are 
already  feeling  the  influences  of  depression  resulting  from  a 
limited  trade. 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Women's  National  Council 
has  'ssued  a  decree  that  on  and  after  June  1,  1892,  business 
women — type-writers,  sales-girls,  cashiers,  compositors,  and 
clerks — shall  begin  wearing  trousers.     It  is  not  clear  how  the 


Women's  National  Council  proposes  to  enforce  its  decree.  | 
An  attempt  to  force  a  young  lady  into  a  pair  of  trousers 
against  her  will  would  constitute  an  assault  in  law  and  might 
be  resisted.  In  prisons  and  hospitals,  refractory  inmates  are 
thrust  into  strait-waistcoats  in  spite  of  their  struggles  ;  but 
the  conformation  of  the  garment  which  is  usually  regarded  as 
exclusively  masculine  opposes  difficulties  which  could  not  be 
easily  overcome  in  the  case  of  a  lady.  For  this,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  a  court  would  be  slow  to  issue  a  writ  of  man- 
date requiring  a  lady  to  don  the  breeches  ;  it  is  against  public 
policy  for  courts  to  issue  orders  which  can  not  be  executed. 
Tbe  decree  of  the  council  must  be  regarded  as  merely  ad- 
visory and  not  mandatory. 

It  must  be  assumed  that,  before  taking  their  stand  on  the 
trousers  question,  the  members  of  the  council  had  satisfied 
themselves  that  the  bulk  of  their  constituents  were  in  favor  of 
a  change  ;  that  female  workers  are  eager  to  borrow  from  men 
their  nether  garments,  as  their  fashionable  sisters  have  al- 
ready borrowed  male  hats,  coats,  waistcoats,  and  shirts.  In 
this  light  we  can  see  that  the  unwritten  law,  which  has  abol- 
ished a  multiplicity  of  skirts  and  substituted  a  maillot,  may 
have  been  a  premonition  of  a  further  approach  toward  uni- 
formity of  dress  between  the  sexes.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  re- 
garded as  typical  of  the  determination  of  women  to  assert 
the  absolute  equality  of  the  two  halves  of  mankind.  It  is 
said  of  a  man  who  is  hen-pecked  that  his  wife  wears  the 
breeches.  May  this  movement  be  notice  to  husbands  that 
they  are  all  hereafter  to  belong  to  the  hen-pecked  class — with- 
out always  having  the  privilege  of  choosing  the  hen  ? 

Whatever  the  true  inwardness  of  the  impending  revolution 
may  be,  it  will  not  encounter  much  opposition  from  men. 
Trousers  are  a  wide  institution,  in  which  there  is  room  for 
both  sexes.  If  the  darlings  want  them,  they  may  have  them 
and  welcome.  They  have  plenty  of  example  for  coveting  the 
forked  garment.  To  say  nothing  of  the  disciples  of  Mrs. 
Bloomer  and  Mrs.  Swisshelm  in  this  country,  and  the  shin- 
ing precedent  set  by  Dr.  Mary  Walker,  more  than  one-half 
the  women  of  the  world  are  wearing  trousers  at  this  moment. 
An  Asiatic  or  a  Turkish  lady,  or  a  lady  from  North  Africa, 
would  no  sooner  go  out  without  her  trousers  than  a  gentle- 
man would  walk  down  Market  Street  in  like  dishabille.  She 
may  flirt  with  her  tunic,  and  her  undershirt,  and  her  robe,  and 
her  short  skirt  and  flounces,  doff  or  don  them  as  her  fancy 
and  the  weather  suggests  ;  but  she  would  rather  die  than  take 
off  her  trousers.  They  are  the  base  of  her  costume.  In 
China  she  sleeps  in  them  ;  she  would  probably  do  so  in 
Turkey,  likewise,  but  that  it  is  the  fashion  in  that  unspeak- 
able country  to  go  to  bed  without  any  clothes  at  all. 

Whether  trousers  are  more  comfortable  than  skirts  is  a 
question  which  can  not  be  answered,  because  there  is  no  one 
living  who  has  had  sufficient  experience  of  both  to  decide. 
It  would  take  a  modern  Tiresias  to  solve  the  problem.  But 
unless  our  conceptions  of  the  lines  of  beauty  are  warped  by 
habit,  men  will  agree  that  the  skirt  is  more  becoming  to  a 
woman  than  the  male  garment.  No  one  ever  admires  a  lady 
in  a  Turkish  or  Circassian  costume  at  a  fancy  ball.  She  is  a 
nondescript,  and  the  beholder  is  impelled  to  beseech  her  to 
dispense  with  one  of  her  two  sets  of  apparel.  As  old  Gas- 
coigne  said  : 

"  What  be  they?  women?  masking  in  men's  weeds? 

With  dutchkin  doublets,  and  with  jerkins  jagged  ? 

With  Spanish  spangs,  and  ruffs  fet  out  of  France  ? 

With  high-capt  hats,  and  feathers  flaunt  a-flaunt? 
They  be  so,  sure,  even  Wo  to  men  indeed." 

Still,  if  the  fashion  of  trousers  once  gets  a  foothold,  it  will 
not  be  checked  by  considerations  of  what  appears  for  the 
hour  to  be  becoming.  The  eye  is  quickly  educated  to 
changes  of  costume.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  a  woman  who 
did  not  wear  a  bell-hoop  was  laughed  at.  Everybody  remem- 
bers Leech's  inimitable  caricatures  of  Miss  La  Jeune,  who 
would  not  wear  hoops.  Now  a  lady  in  a  wide-fitting  hoop 
would  be  followed  by  the  boys  in  the  street.  A  hundred  and 
eighty  years  ago  Addison  described  a  fashionable  lady  who 
was  arrested  and  ordered  to  be  brought  into  court.  She  de- 
clared that  she  had  tried  two  or  three  times  to  come  in,  but 
could  not,  by  reason  of  the  size  of  the  petticoat  she  wore, 
which  could  not  be  squeezed  through  the  door.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  impanel  a  special  jury  of  matrons  to  remove  so  much 
of  her  costume  as  impeded  her  entrance,  without  "shocking 
her  modesty.  She  was  acquitted,  but  in  endeavoring  to  re- 
turn home  with  the  obnoxious  hoop  on,  she  fell,  whereupon 
the  essayist  declared  that  her  prostrate  form  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  bell  without  a  clapper.  Eighty  years  after 
that,  ladies  of  fashion  wore  skirts  so  limp  and  scanty  that 
they  impeded  the  action  in  walking.  Mme.  Re'camier's  skirts 
wrapped  tightly  round  her  beautiful  limbs.  Taste  changes, 
like  public  opinion,  and  no  one  can  say  that  in  the  year  1900 
a  well-dressed  girl  may  not  be  one  in  well-fitting  trousers, 
tight  at  the  knee  and  clinging  closely  round  the  body  from  the 
waist  down. 

An  actress  in  the  costume  of  a  page  always  looks  mis- 
shapen. But  that  is  because  our  eye  is  accustomed  to  see 
forked  raiment  on  a  masculine  figure,  molded  to  masculine 
proportions.     Sculptors  generally  consider  the  female  form 


more  artistically  perfect  than  the  male.  The  curves  are  more 
harmonious  and  the  general  effect  more  pleasing.  If  that  is 
so,  it  is  prejudice  begotten  of  custom  which  offends  the  eye 
when  a  well-proportioned  woman  appears  in  public  in  male 
attire,  and,  after  people's  taste  had  been  educated  to  the 
change,  they  would  rebel  against  a  reactionary  movement  that 
threatened  to  hide  so  much  loveliness  from  inference. 

When  Mrs.  Bloomer  devised  the  costume  which  bears  her 
name,  which  consisted  of  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  very  short 
skirt,  it  was  satirized  all  over  the  world,  and  a  good  many 
women  who  were  disposed  to  relieve  the  sex  of  the  dragging 
weight  of  many  skirts  were  bullied  into  rejecting  it.  But 
most  of  the  criticisms  were  the  work  of  men  to  whom  female: 
underclothing  must  always  be  a  mystery.  The  blow  which 
killed  the  reform  in  England  was  a  sentence  in  the  London 
Times,  written  by  a  male  ignoramus.  He  said ;  "  The 
bloomer  dress  is  very  pretty,  no  doubt ;  but  we  should  like  to 
see  a  woman  who  wore  it  pick  up  a  pin." 
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The  Russian  laws  governing  the  Jews  are  oppressive,  cruel, 
and  persecutive.  They  are  compelled  to  live  within  the  pre- 
scribed pale  in  the  fifteen  provinces  in  which  they  are 
allowed,  but  must  not  go  nearer  than  fifty  versts — about  thirty- 
three  miles — from  the  frontier.  This  is  on  account  of  the  large 
smuggling  business  the  Russians  carry  on,  from  which  the 
Jews  are  excluded,  as  it  is  very  profitable.  They  are  excluded 
from  the  villages  and  are  permitted  in  the  cities  and  towns 
only,  and  are  interdicted  from  the  employments  of  skilled  z~ 
artisans,  which  embrace  the  trades  and  occupations  of  better 
wages.  Printers,  bakers,  glaziers,  and  vinegar-makers  are  not 
included  among  skilled  artisans.  Jews  are  not  allowed  in  the  iW 
Grand  Duchy  of  Finland  and  in  Courland,  or  Riga,  as  they 
formerly  were,  and  the  widows  of  former  resident  Jews  are 
expelled  thence.  In  none  of  the  important  commercial  centres 
are  Jews  allowed  to  live,  either  in  Russia  or  Siberia,  and  those 
driven  from  interdicted  places  to  the  pale  are  forced  to  travel 
under  military  convoy,  like  prisoners,  in  large  gangs.  In 
some  places,  they  are  prosecuted  and  punished  as  vagrants, 
vagabonds,  or  rogues,  and  any  who  are  not  duly  regis- 
tered are  accounted  as  alien  trespassers.  Jews  are  com- 
pelled to  military  service  as  soldiers,  but  are  not  allowed 
to  hold  even  the  lowest  rank  as  officers,  and  no  Jew  is  per- 
mitted service  in  the  navy.  The  penalty  for  a  Jew  in  evad- 
ing military  service  is  more  severe  than  that  inflicted  upon  the 
Russians.  The  Jews  are  not  allowed  schools  of  their  own, 
and  the  children  of  Jews  who  attend  school  are  required  to  be 
present  on  Jewish  holidays,  in  spite  of  the  religion  of  their 
parents.  But  Jews  of  the  highest  degrees  of  university  learn- 
ing are  permitted  the  privilege  of  living  outside  the  pale. 
Jews  are  forbidden  the  sale  of  intoxicants,  except  in  houses 
they  occupy  as  freeholders,  and  are  interdicted  from  mining 
industries,  the  possession  or  dealing  in  mining  shares,  or  being 
agents  in  the  industry  or  barter ;  from  forwarding  goods 
from  frontier  custom-houses  to  localities  outside  the  pale,  as 
principals,  agents,  or  employees.  Christians  are  prohibited 
from  serving  as  domestics  in  Jewish  families,  and  Jewish  do- 
mestics may  be  employed  only  in  Jewish  families.  A  special 
tax  is  levied  on  animals  slaughtered  for  food  uses  according 
to  the  Jewish  method  and  on  the  retail  sales  of  such  meats,  and 
this  tax  is  farmed  out  to  Russians,  who  are  strict  in  its  collection 
to  their  own  gain.  Special  taxes  and  imposts  are  likewise 
levied  on  the  household  property  of  Jews,  on  their  business 
profits,  on  the  skull-caps  they  wear  at  prayers,  and  on  the 
Sabbath  candles  they  use.  Jewish  agriculturists  and  rural 
communities  of  Jews  are  required  to  keep  apart  from  settlers 
of  another  persuasion.  No  Jew  can  be  chosen  mayor,  or 
judge,  or  town  officer — the  law  holds  that  "  the  duties  of  a 
judge  can  not  be  intrusted  to  Jews  with  convenience  or  de- 
cency "  ;  and  the  Russian  law  declares  all  Jews  to  be  aliens, 
whose  several  rights  and  privileges  are  regulated  by  special 
ordinances,  thus  placing  them  in  the  pariah  caste,  subject  to 
the  officials  and  to  all  Christian  denominations.  The  Jews 
are  compelled  to  obtain  police  sanction  for  everything  they 
do,  and  hence  they  are  the  victims  of  continual  black-mail  and 
fleecing  by  the  police.  Synagogues  are  allowed  only  in  local- 
ities of  not  less  than  eighty  Jewish  houses,  and  houses  of  prayer 
only  where  there  are  not  less  than  thirty  Jewish  houses.  At 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  Jews  can  be  received  into  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church,  notwithstanding  the  objection  of  their  par- 
ents or  guardians,  and  on  conversion  they  receive  money-pay- 
ment and  are,  thenceforth,  free  from  the  disqualifications  and 
restrictions  enforced  against  the  faithful.  Jews  holding  religious 
worship  in  their  own  houses,  without  permission  of  the  authori- 
ties, are  punished  by  law,  and  special  technical  schools  built 
and  endowed  by  rich  Jews  in  Russia  are  limited  by  law  in 
the  proportion  of  Jewish  pupils  or  students  to  those  of  Chris- 
tian denominations.  But  it  appears  that,  with  all  these  re- 
strictions and  prohibitions — the  exclusion  enforced  against 
Jews  in  Russia — the  government  is  not  satisfied,  and  the  un- 
happy people  are  now  being  expelled  by  harsh  measures  and 
actual  force  from  the  empire.  The  great  scheme  of  Baron 
Hirsch  and  other  wealthy  Jews  of  Europe,  to  colonize  the 
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refugees  in  South  America,  will,  relieve  thousands  of  them. 
Still  their  lot  is  sad  to  contemplate. 


George  Ticknor  Curtis,  the  celebrated  writer  of  political 
nistory  and  author  of  works  upon  the  constitution,  has  writ- 
~*  [en  a  paper   on    "  The    Law    and   the    Lynchers,"   in    con- 
nection with  the  killing  of  the  Italians  in  the  New  Orleans 
prison  by  the  incensed  multitude,  in  which  he  reviews  the 
iction  of  the  Italian  authorities  and  the  conduct  of  Secretary 
Blaine.     Mr.  Curtis  is  high  authority  upon  constitutional  law, 
. :  ind  is  closely  conversant  with  American  history  and  the  prece- 
'  dents  in  which  foreign  nations  are  concerned  in  affairs  of  this 
.',  iaracter.     He  fully  sustains  the  course  of  Secretary  Blaine 
"    D  treating  the  matter,  and  remarks  :  "  Mr.  Blaine  is  a  worthy 
I4  successor  of  the  great  man  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in 
1841,  and  I  have  entire  confidence  in  his  management  of  our 
foreign  relations."     The  reference  is  to  Daniel  Webster,  and 
the  particular  instance  he  cites  is  that  of  the  complication 
ivith  England,  caused  by  the  attack  on  the  steamer  Caroliney 
-  -m  the  American  side  of  Niagara  River,  by  the  British  forces 
:  :">  in  Upper  Canada,  under  the  instruction  of  Sir  Francis  Head, 
-t  n  1S37,  resulting  in  the  killing  of  an  American  citizen  and 
:  7'  he  burning  of  the  steamer,  which  went  over  Niagara  Falls. 
:!  \  British  subject — McLeod — was  subsequently  arrested  for 
--« iie  killing,  which  was  avowed  by  the  British   Government. 
■-:  The  act  was  incited  by  the  aid  given  to  the  Canadians  who 
i  vere  engaged  in  the  Papineau  rebellion  in  Canada,  while  Sir 
-Francis   Head  was   governor-general.     In    1841,  while   Mr. 
■  JuVebster  was  Secretary  of  State,  McLeod  was  put  upon  trial 
n  New  York  for  the  killing.     The  British  Government  de- 
nanded  his  release  and  surrender  to  British  authorities.     Sec- 
retary Webster  informed  the  British   Minister  that  the  case 
vas  in  the  charge  of  the  authorities  of  the   State  of  New 
i"ork,  and  the  United  States  had  not  the  authority  to  prevent 
he  trial ;  it  could  not  interfere.     Still,  by  an  amicable  ar- 
angement,  the  Attorney-General  of  the   United   States  was 
jresent  at  the  place  of  trial  and  used  his  good  efforts,  with 
jroper  discretion,  to  secure  the  dismissal  of  the  case,  inas- 
much as  the  British  Government  had  avowed  its  responsibility 
or  McLeod's  act.     The  case  was  harmoniously  and  satis- 
actorily  ended  by  the  ruling  of  the  State  court,  which  set  Mc- 
Leod at  liberty. 

Mr.  Curtis  wrote  while  the  New  Orleans  affair  was  in  an  un- 
ietermined  state.  Minister  Fava  had  suddenly  demanded  his 
>apers  from  the  government,  departed  from  Washington,  and 
jroceeded  on  his  return  to  Italy,  leaving  his  secretary  of  lega- 
ion  as  charge  d'affaires;  the  Italian  minister  had  sent  his  de- 
nand  to  Washington,  and  Secretary  Blaine  had  replied  to  it, 
aplaining  to  the  minister  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  had  no  authority  to  interpose  in  the  matter,  that  it 
•ested  in  the  hands  of  the  Louisiana  authorities  exclusively. 
William  Henry  Hurlbert,  a  distinguished  American  civilian, 
formerly  editor  of  the  New  York  World-,  contended  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  authority  and  that  it  was  its  duty  to 
nterpose  and  bring  the  parties  to  the  killing  to  accountability, 
rnder  Article  III.  of  the  Constitution,  which  provides  Federal 
urisdiction  for  cases  arising  under  treaties  with  foreign  na- 
dons.  Mr.  Curtis  agrees  with  Secretary  Blaine  and  differs 
rom  Mr.  Hurlbert.  He  says  :  "  Italy  can  not  demand  that 
ihe  United  States  Government  shall  take  the  punishment  of 
:he  murderers  out  of  the  hands  of  the  State  authorities  ;  and 
Secretary  Blaine  has  defined  with  entire  precision  all  that 
the  United  States  can  or  ought  to  do.  .  .  .  With  this, 
Italy  must  be  content."  Just  as  Mr.  Curtis  wrote  at 
the  time,  the  matter  has  since  been  determined.  The 
President  may  recommend  to  Congress  to  make  an  appro- 
priation for  the  destitute  families  of  the  Italians  killed  at  New 
Orleans,  as  President  Arthur  recommended  remuneration  to 
Ae  Chinese  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  the  mobs  on 
Puget  Sound  and  in  Wyoming  during  his  administration  ; 
But  beyond  this  the  United  States  can  not  go.  As  Mr. 
Curtis  remarks  :  "  With  this,  Italy  must  be  content." 
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capital  and  products,  but,  likewise,  in  the  number  of  con- 
sumers. Where  the  growth  of  population  is  checked,  there 
can  be  no  progress,  however  rich  the  merchants  may  be 
and  however  fertile  the  fields.  That  is  precisely  the  trouble 
with  California  just  now.  We  are  not  growing  in  numbers, 
and  from  this  accident  dullness  is  spreading  throughout  the 
community.  It  is  because  the  number  of  consumers  of 
coffee  and  sugar,  and  boots  and  shoes,  and  shirts  and  coats 
is  not  swelling,  that  the  merchants  complain  of  dull  times. 

The  same  trouble  threatens  to  reduce  the  crop  yield.  We 
ought  to  harvest  this  year  one  million  two  hundred  thousand 
tons  of  wheat.  But  Mr.  Reed,  of  Sacramento,  says  that  he 
can  not  hire  raw  field-hands  at  thirty  dollars  and  found. 
Chinese  farm-laborers  demanded  an  increase  of  twenty-five 
and  thirty-five  cents  a  day,  and  got  it  at  once.  S.  R.  John- 
son, of  Santa  Clara,  says  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  apri- 
cots grown  in  his  section  will  be  left  on  the  trees  for  want  of 
hands  to  pick  them.  The  president  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of 
Wheatland  says  that  the  crops  in  his  section  will  not  be  har- 
vested for  want  of  labor  to  handle  the  fruit.  The  secretary 
of  the  board  of  agriculture  says  that  the  crops  are  in  danger 
of  rotting  in  Alameda  County  for  want  of  hands  to  pick 
them.  How  is  it  that  labor  is  so  scarce  here  when  wages  are 
so  high  and  life  so  agreeable  ? 

The  reason  is  that  it  has  been  the  business  of  the  labor 
unions  in  this  State  to  maintain  their  monopoly  of  the  labor 
market  by  discouraging  immigration  from  the  East  and  from 
Europe,  and  by  spreading  the  false  notion  that  California  is 
no  place  for  a  man  with  no  other  capital  than  his  hands. 
This  deceitful  pretence,  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  has  been 
encouraged  by  many  of  our  newspapers,  has  kept  away  from 
this  State  thousands  of  men  who  might  have  found  work 
here,  and  increased  the  yield  of  the  State,  and  bettered  the 
condition  of  business.  In  order  to  keep  up  the  present  rate 
of  wages,  these  associations  have  done  a  mischief  to  Califor- 
nia which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate.  It  is  to  them  that  San 
Francisco  owes  its  present  dullness  and  through  their  influ- 
ence that  the  fruit-crop  of  the  State  will  be  smaller  than  it 
should  be. 


There  is  complaint  in  commercial  circles  of  the  dullness  of 

business.     Grocers  and  dry-goods  dealers  declare  that  they 

making  no  money.     Collections  come  in  slowly  from  the 

itry,  and  orders  are  still  scarcer  than  remittances.     This 

e  of  things  is  the  more  curious  as  there  is  every  prospect 

at  both  the  grain  and  the  fruit-crops  will  be  the  largest  on 
'ecord.     California  will  have  this  fall  more  raw  material  avail- 

le  for  export  than  ever  before,  and  business  ought  to  be 
risk  in  anticipation  of  the  time  when  everybody  will  have 
noney  to  spend. 

The  secret  of  the  anomaly  is  that  the  growth  of  our  pop- 
jlation  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  our  products 
ind  of  our  commercial  machinery.  Merchants  usually  ex- 
pect an  increase  in  their  sales  each  year  and  prepare  for  it. 
Under  ordinarily  favorable  circumstances,  the  expectation  is 
confirmed  by  the  event.  Growing  cities  reckon  that  each 
year  will  show  a  larger  volume  of  business  than  the  last ;  if 
it  does  not,  the  circumstance  is  presumptive  evidence  that 
decay  has  set  in.  With  communities,  not  to  advance  is  to 
retrograde.     But   progress  implies   an  increase  not   only  in 
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"They  changed  their  minds. 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell.  - 

The  Bohemian. 
A  long  and  weary  day  had  gone. 
And  in  the  dark  I  sat  alonr . 
Thinking  how  kicked  and  cuffed  I'd  been 
In  all  past  acts  I  figured  in  ; 
That,  in  the  careless  rig  I'd  run, 
How  little  profit  I  had  won — 
Until  I  wished  that  I  had  not 
Upon  this  earth  e'er  found  a  lot  ; 
That  all  the  past  had  better  paid 
If  ne'er  by  Nature  I'd  been  made. 
And,  while  I  thus  so  sadly  mused 
O'er  how  by  Fortune  I'd  been  used, 
A  bantering  voice  the  silence  broke, 
And  thus  in  cheery  accents  spoke : 

'  Come  !    what's  the  matter  now  with  you  ? 
Why  now  so  glum  and  dev'lish  blue  ? 
Can  you  find  nothing  else  to  do 

But  sit  and  brood? 
Has  your  old  knapsack  nothing  new 

For  mental   food? 

'  Come  !  whistle  gloom  adown  the  wind, 
And  leave  old  limping  Care  behind. 
Nor  longer  court  Miss  Fortune  blind, 

To  win  her  smiles  ; 
Come,  stir  your  stumps !  and  never  mind 

Her  tricky  wiles. 

'  For  she's  a  wicked,  heartless  jade. 
Who   many  a  simple  fool  has  played, 
And  many  a  one  has  bankrupt  made, 

Nor  pity  feels 
For  the  poor  devil  she  has  laid 

Low  by  the  heels. 

'  So,  saddle  up  your  mustang  steed, 
And  take  again  the  Doric  reed, 
Which  ever  was  your  friend  in  need 

In  all  the  past, 
And  still  will  be  a  friend  indeed 

While  life  shall  last. 

'  I  have  on  hand  some  jolly  work. 
For  which  I  need  a  rattling  clerk  ; 
One  who  at  will  can  grip  and  quirk 
In  prose  and  rhyme, 
And  out  a  merry  joke  can  jerk 
At  any  time. 

'  And,  too,  can  sometimes  touch  a  string 
To  which  sweet  Mercy  loves  to  sing, 
And  bid  a  gentle  tear  to  spring 

In  Pity's  eye  ; 
And  sometimes,  too,  sweet  memories  bring 

Of  days  gone  by. 

'  What  say  you,  my  desponding  friend? 
Will  you  to  me  your  service  lend, 
And,  in  this  way,  yourself  defend 

'Gainst  trouble  ? — well  ? 
And  all  regrets  and  broodings  send 

Off  straight  to  ?  " 

Quoth'  I,  "  My  friend,  ere  this  I  do, 
I  something  more  must  know  of  you  ; 
Ere  I  with  you  a  bargain  make, 
Or  in  the  dark  a  step  will  take. 
For  you  may  be  a  spirit  evil, 
Or  be,  in  fact,  the  very  devil ! " 

'  Oh,  I'm  the  Genius  wild  of  Fun  ! 
And  many  a  playful  game  have  won, 
And  many  a  rattling  rig  have  run 

Of  harmless  mirth  ; 
And  good,  I  think,  I've  sometimes  done 
Upon  the  earth. 


"  But,  never  yet,  since  I  was  born, 
Have  I  let  fly  a  shaft  of  scorn 
Which  some  poor,  bleeding  heart  has  torn  ; 

Nor  given  a  blow, 
With  malice  in  my  bosom  borne. 

Against  a  foe." 

"  All  right,"  quoth  I,  "now  that  will  do — 
The  contract  I  will  make  wjth  you  ; 
And  I  will  do  all  that  I  can. 
Just  as  becomes  an  honest  man." 

"  'Tis  well,"  quoth  he,  "and  you  can  bet 
The  contract  you  will  not  regret ; 
And  when  I  things  in  order  get, 

I'll  let  you  know  ; 
I  have  not  got  quite  ready  yet — 

For  things  move  slow. 

"  And  lest  your  jaded  Muse  should  flag 
In  riding  hard  her  bronco  nag, 
We'll  keep  on  hand  a  Bourbon  Kag 

For  her  libation. 
From  which  we'll  sometimes  take  a  jag 

Of  inspiration. 

"  I'll  give  you  points  from  time  to  time 
For  you  to  string  in  prose  or  rhyme, 
With  no  attempt  to  soaring  climb 

Parnassus  high  ; 
But,  passing  notes  of  song  sublime 
In  silence  by, 
Adieu  for  the  present," 

I  saw  Cyclopean  structures  rise 
Toward  the  bending  azure  sides. 

— R.  C.  Hopkins  in  tfie  Argonaut, 

Then,  pray,  my  friend,  when  next  you're  seein' 
Such  things,  just  call  them  Cyclopean ; 
And,  lest  our  language  should  be  lowered, 
Don't  say  toward,  but  only  toward. 

— Prattle  in  t/u  Examiner. 

My  critic  friend,  when  I  again 
Attempt  to  write  in  rhythmic  strain, 
111  try  to  find  what  odds  may  be 
'Twixt  tweedledum  and  tweedledee ; 
And,  lest  some  ear  I  may  offend, 
I  to  my  accent  will  attend, 
So  as  to  come  within  the  rules 
That  may  be  made  by  prattling  fools. 

— R.  C.  Hopkins  in  t/te  Argonaut. 

If  naught  but  prattling  fools  were  they 
Who  made  the  rules  the  wise  obey, 
The  rules  are  wrong ;  yet  I  prefer 
With  erring  scholars  sull  to  err. 
Nor  straighter  pathways  will  pursue 
In  company  with  such  as  you  ! 

— Prattle  in  ihe  Examiner. 

Of  Wisdom,  Light  has  ever  been 
A  synonym  with  gods  and  men. 

Light  ever  flies  in  line  direct. 

Nor  from  such  pathway  can  deflect. 

If  Light  be  Wisdom,  then  'tis  wise 
To  take  the  path  the  sunbeam  flies. 

Words  should  be  the  slaves  of  thought,  but  never  the 
masters.  A  charcoal  sketch  made  by  the  hand  of  an  untutored 
Raphael  upon  the  barn-door  of  a  milk-ranch  may  show  the 
smiling  face  of  Nature ;  while  a  work  by  studied  labor 
wrought  in  Italian  marble  would  be  as  insipid  as  a  corpse 
seven  days'  dead  of  the  plague. 

The  Willow-Tree. 

Come,  Nature,  now  shake  up  the  glass, 
That  I  its  bottom  sands  may  see ! 

For  I  am  faint  and  fain  would  rest 
Beneath  yon  drooping  willow-tree. 

The  place  is  quiet,  cool,  and  damp, 

And  it  may  bring  repose  to  me  ; 
So,  Nature,  then,  oh,  let  me  go 

And  rest  beneath  that  willow-tree ! 

I'm  weary,  old,  and  worn  with  toil ; 

I  nothing  more  can  do  for  thee — 
Kind  Nature,  then,  oh,  let  me  go 

And  sleep  beneath  that  willow-tree  I 

Perchance  I  may  not  wake  again  ! 

But  I'll  content  and  happy  be, 
Though  I  should  sleep  a  dreamless  sleep 

Beneath  that  drooping  willow-tree. 

So,  Nature,  then,  shake  up  the  glass. 
That  I  its  bottom  sands  may  see ! 

For  I  am  faint  and  fain  would  rest 
Beneath  yon  drooping  willow-tree. 

Apropos  of  verse-making :  Once,  upon  a  long  sea-voyage 

in  a  sailing-vessel,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  an  untutored 

seaman.     One  moonlight  night,  as  the  ship  rolled  gracefully 

over  the  long  swells  raised  by  the  trade-winds  of  the  tropics, 

he  repeated  to  me  the  following  lines,  composed  by  himself, 

on  the  burial  of  an  old  shipmate  at  sea.     As  I  think  them 

touchingly  beautiful  and  have  never  seen  them  published,  I 

will  here  give  them  from  the  memory  of  nearly  half  a  century  : 

"  The  moon  rode  high  in  a  cloudless  sky. 
And  the  ship  o'er  the  billows  rolled. 
As,  silent  and  slow,  we  bore  from  below 
The  corpse  of  our  shipmate  bold. 

"  On  the  gratings  placed,  in  his  hammock  laced. 
With  the  ensign  waving  o'er  him, 
We  thought  of  bis  worth,  but  no  words  found  birth. 
To  tell  of  the  love  that  we  bore  him. 

"  We  weighted  him  well,  with  shot  and  shell, 
That,  far  beneath  the  wave. 
His  sleep  might  be  secure  and  free, 
In  the  deep,  deep  eoral  cave. 

"  Some  bubbles  arose,  from  his  place  of  repose. 
But  quickly  lorever  fled  : 
We  gave  but  one  tear — but  that  was  sincere  ! — 
One  sigh,  for  the  honored  dead. 

"  But  the  sea-bird's  wail,  and  the  stormy  gale. 
And  the  roar  of  the  ocean  wave, 
Sang  loud  and  long  their  funeral  song. 
O'er  the  seaman's  traccless  grave." 

Old  Homer  never  drew  a  more  graphic  picture  than  did 

this  uncultured  sailor  of  the  burial  of  his  shipmate — yet  one 

certainly  was,  and,  perhaps,  both  were,  unskilled  in  the 

of  metrical  composition.  R.  C.  H< >! 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  29,  1891. 


THE    MAN    WHO    STAYED    BEHIND. 

An  Arizona  Story. 

"  Good-bye,  Len." 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  old  fellow." 

"  Let's  hear  from  you  when  you  get  home." 

"  Don't  forget  us." 

"  No  danger  of  that,  boys,  and  if  any  of  you  ever  come  to 
old  Richmond,  remember  I  live  there,  and  my  mother  will  be 
as  glad  to  see  you  as  I  shall."  The  speaker  is  a  young  man, 
hardly  thirty,  and  as  he  sits  in  the  buckboard,  taking  leave  of 
the  little  crowd  of  men  who  have  assembled  to  bid  him  good- 
bye, his  handsome  face  and  well-knit  form  are  such  as  to  at- 
tract attention  at  once.  After  an  absence  of  years,  Len 
Hawley  is  going  home.  To  him,  as  well  as  to  the  men  who 
surround  him,  the  parting  means  a  great  deal,  even  though 
they  strive— with  that  intensely  American  dislike  of  exhibit- 
ing any  emotion — to  conceal  their  adieux  under  an  air  of 
every-day  unconcern.  After  one  has  seen  the  days  lengthen 
into  weeks,  the  weeks  into  months,  and  the  months  into  years 
with  one  set  of  comrades,  when  it  comes  to  parting,  the 
days  long  past  bring  up  their  memories  to  pass  in  review,  and 
while  no  one  speaks  of  them,  all  are  conscious  that  they  are 
present. 

"  Oh,  you'll  be  back  again,  Len  ;  you  can't  stay  away,"  says 
one  of  the  men  to  whom  he  has  been  speaking,  more  to  break 
the  silence  that  is  becoming  uncomfortable  than  for  any  other 
reason. 

The  young  man  merely  shakes  his  head.  He,  as  well  as 
all  the  rest,  knows  that  after  years  spent  together  this  parting 
will,  for  the  most  of  them,  be  forever.  Out  of  the  little  front- 
ier mining-town  many  another  comrade  has  gone  just  as  he 
is  going — never  to  return.  Many  another,  who,  day  after 
day,  had  dreamed  of  going  as  he  now  is  going,  lay  resting 
under  the  sod  in  the  mountains  around,  whose  crests  are  just 
beginning  to  be  gilded  with  the  rays  of  the  early  summer 
sun. 

"  Well,  everything  is  on  board,  Jose,  and  you  can  drive 
around  and  pick  up  Mr.  Dunsmier  and  his  wife,  and  then 
turn  yourself  loose."  It  is  the  stage-agent  giving  his  last 
commands  to  the  driver. 

As  the  team  of  four  half-broken  broncos  swings  into  the 
street,  the  young  man's  face  smarts  and  burns  at  the  words 
he  has  just  heard,  and  in  the  embarrassment  they  cause  him 
he  almost  forgets  to  respond  to  the  farewells  shouted  after 
him.  He  feels  almost  like  jumping  from  the  buckboard  and 
rejoining  the  comrades  he  has  left.  He  has  hardly  recovered 
his  self-possession  as  Jose  stops  his  team  at  a  house  in  front 
of  which  are  already  waiting  a  man  of  his  own  age  and  a 
woman  some  years  younger.  The  man,  with  much  domineer- 
ing, at  last  has  the  trunk,  of  which  he  seems  so  solicitous, 
placed  to  his  satisfaction  in  the  buckboard,  and,  with  the  lady, 
takes  the  rear  of  the  two  seats.  With  a  crack  of  the  whip, 
Jose"  turns  his  team  into  the  road,  and  the  weekly  mail  be- 
tween Prescott,  A.  T.,  and  San  Diego,  Cal.,  has  begun  its 
six  hundred  miles  of  travel  over  mountains  and  across  deserts 
to  meet  the  steamers  of  the  Pacific. 

Whether  or  not  the  mass  of  letters  and  papers  piled  in  the 
bottom  of  the  vehicle  will  all  reach  there,  or  whether  any  of 
it  will,  is  a  question.  While  it  is  the  boast  of  the  contractors 
that  they  run  strictly  on  schedule  time,  they  give  no  guaranty 
assuring  the  safe  delivery  of  anything,  even  of  the  passengers 
they  carry.  All  they  pretend  to  do  is  to  run  the  gauntlet.  If 
they  get  through,  they  will  "  bring  the  mail  in  on  time  "  ;  and 
after  waiting  without  avail  an  hour  for  its  arrival  when  it  is  due, 
it  is  useless  to  expect  it.  Another  week  will  elapse,  and  then  a 
new  driver,  driving  a  new  team,  will  come  in  and  explain  just 
where  and  when  the  Indians  "jumped  and  took  in  "  the  miss- 
ing mail,  and,  in  confirmation  of  what  he  says,  as  likely  as 
not,  he  will  turn  over  to  the  postmaster  a  mass  of  rifled  let- 
ters, so  stained  and  black  with  blood  that  the  readers  will 
have  to  puzzle  long  over  them  before  they  can  decipher  their 
contents.  It  is  a  standing  rule,  though,  one  that  all  drivers 
are  urged  to  observe  strictly,  that,  if  absolutely  necessary  to 
lighten  the  load  in  order  to  escape  from  an  Indian  attack, 
the  mail-bags  containing  papers  are  to  be  sacrificed  first,  and 
those  containing  letters  are  to  be  thrown  off  only  in  extreme 
emergencies.  Such  is  human  nature,  that  constant  associa- 
tion with  danger  brings  at  last  a  callousness,  and  while  all  of 
the  passengers  who  have  taken  seats  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing may  have  thought  of  the  dangers  in  a  general  way,  not 
one  has  conceived  it  possible  that  his  or  her  fate  may  be  the 
same  as  has  met  those  whose  graves  they  so  often  encounter 
close  by  the  road-side.  Each  of  the  men  has  prepared  for  a 
possible  attack  by  arming  himself.  Two  at  least  of  the  pas- 
sengers— Len  Hawley  and  Mrs.  Dunsmier — are  thinking  how 
unfortunate  the  coincidence  that  has  thrown  them  together  to 
make  this  long  trip  in  company.  As  for  Mr.  Dunsmier,  he 
merely  thinks  how  unfortunate  he  is,  to  be  forced  to  make 
it  at  all.  In  the  past,  when  Mrs.  Dunsmier  was  simply 
Mamie  Manning,  the  admitted  belle  of  the  little  frontier  set- 
tlement, she  and  Len  Hawley  had  been  lovers.  That  was 
before  the  man  who  now  sat  beside  her  had  come  into  her 
life,  and,  as  she  and  the  man  she  had  discarded  sat  together 
for  the  first  time  in  months,  neither  could  refrain  from  thinking 
of  the  pa*st — of  the  quarrel,  so  trivial  in  its  beginning,  that 
had  caused  them  to  drift  so  wide  apart  that  reconciliation  was 
impossible. 

As  for  Len  Hawley,  when  he  had  heard  of  her  engagement 
to  another,  he  had  determined  to  forget  her,  by  gathering  to- 
gether the  little  property  he  had  and  beginning  life  anew  else- 
where. It  was  hardly  a  year  since  the  engagement  that 
bound  them  together  had  been  broken,  and  already,  he 
thought  bitterly,  she  has  fallen  into  the  arms  of  another. 

Some  said  that  when  Mr.  Dunsmier,  the  rich  mine-owner, 
had  first  exhibited  an  interest  in  her,  she  had  sought  the  op- 
portunity to  discard  Hawley.  Much  as  the  latter  may  have 
felt  his  loss,  outwardly  he  appeared  indifferent.  He  could  not 
relieve  that  she  had  simply  cast  him  aside  for  money,  and 
when  the  plainer-spoken  portion  of  the  community,  in  refer- 
ring to  the    marriage,  intimated  that,  after  all,  it  had   been 


merely  a  matter  of  bargain  and  sale,  he.  would  have  told 
them  they  lied,  had  it  not  been  for  showing  how  deeply  the 
wound  still  rankled.  Of  this  woman  he  could  never  think 
aught  but  good.  Strive  as  he  would,  he  felt  that  he  never 
could  cease  to  love  her.  He  would  not  blame  her  for  what 
she  had  done.  Who  could  tell  what  her  motives  had  been  ? 
Might  she  not  have  loved  Dunsmier,  as  she  had  in  the  past 
loved  him — perhaps  even  more?  He  only  wished  that  she 
would  be  happy.  As  for  Dunsmier  himself,  he  had  never 
liked  him.  In  fact,  there  were  very  few  who  did.  Selfish, 
overbearing,  and  unscrupulous,  Dunsmier  loved  money  as  he 
loved  nothing  else  on  earth.  To  him  it  was  a  god,  to  be  de- 
ified and  worshiped  above  all  else.  It  was  his  boast 
that  with  money  anything  could  be  obtained,  and  when  he 
had  first  begun  to  visit  Mamie  Manning,  during  her  engage- 
ment to  Hawley,  his  arrogant  display  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
his  ill-concealed  contempt  of  those  of  less  means,  had  in- 
censed Hawley  so  much  that  the  quarrel  that  broke  the  en- 
gagement ensued,  and  Mamie  had  been  pleased  to  charge  it 
to  his  jealousy.  After  that  it  was  easy  for  her  to  defend 
Dunsmier  ;  and  then  the  drifting  apart  had  commenced,  un- 
til she  stood  at  the  altar  as  Dunsmier's  bride. 

From  that  day,  Hawley  had  determined  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. He  had  gone  for  the  last  time  to  look  at  the  house 
which,  during  their  engagement,  Mamie  and  he  had  planned 
and  of  which  they  had  superintended  the  building.  As  he 
went  from  room  to  room,  he  thought  of  the  many  times  they 
had  gone  through  them  together,  planning  for  the  future  and 
dreaming  dreams  that  were  never  to  be  realized.  For  the 
last  time  he  had  locked  the  door,  and,  taking  the  key  from  it, 
had  cast  it  from  him.  Somehow  he  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  giving  it  into  the  possession  of  another.  That 
had  been  months  ago,  and  the  house  still  stood  vacant.  As 
the  buckboard  passed  it  in  the  early  morning,  he  uncon- 
sciously noted  how  the  six  months  had  changed  it,  and  he 
wondered  if  the  woman  behind  him  noticed  it.  It  was  to 
have  been  their  home.     For  nearly  two  years  it  had  been  the 

one  theme  of  all  others  that  pervaded  their  talk,  and  now 

He  would  not  think  of  it,  though.  After  all,  it  might  be  for 
the  best.  He  would  leave  it  behind  him  as  she  was  leaving 
it,  and  in  his  old  home  in  the  East  he  would  strive  to  forget 
it.  In  the  company  of  the  dear  old  mother,  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  years,  the  memory  of  the  woman  who  had  en- 
tered his  life  only  to  mar  it  would  in  time  pass  away. 
How,  though,  would  he  explain  to  his  mother  that  this 
woman,  of  whom  he  had  written  so  lovingly,  who  herself 
had  called  her  "  mother "  in  her  many  letters  during  their 
engagement,  was  now  the  wife  of  another — that,  after  all, 
she  whom  he  had  thought  so  true  had  proved  false  ?  He 
could  hardly  bear  to  think  of  it.  Somehow  her  presence 
this  morning — her  blue  eyes  and  brown  hair,  which  he  had  so 
often  kissed  and  caressed — had  opened  afresh  wounds  that 
he  had  thought  healed,  and,  try  as  he  would,  he  was  unable 
to  put  from  him  the  thought  of  the  love  that  had  once  been 
theirs.  He  strove  to  think  of  home.  Would  there  be  many 
changes  to  be  seen  ?  How  glad  his  mother  would  be  to  see 
him.  Thank  God  !  after  all  the  years  of  absence,  he  was  go- 
ing back  with  enough  to  make  her  last  days  ones  of  ease  and 
plenty.  He  would  never  leave  her.  She  was  the  one  of  all  the 
world  who  would  understand  what  had  befallen  him,  and  who 
would  know  how  to  sympathize  with  him  in  his  sorrow. 
How  good  and  true  had  this  old  mother  been  to  him — so 
different  from  the  woman  who  had  given  him  up  for  the 
money  of  the  man  whose  name  she  bore.  Through  all  his 
thoughts,  though,  ran  the  memory  of  their  courtship.  He 
could  smell  above  the  sweet  scent  of  the  pine,  so  heavy  on 
the  mountain  air,  the  same  faint  perfume  that  had  always 
been  her  favorite,  and  which  he  had  grown  to  love  and  re- 
gard as  almost  a  part  of  her  existence.  He  wondered  how, 
after  all  that  had  passed,  it  could  still  find  favor  with  her. 
To  him  it  brought  only  pain.  In  vain  he  strove  to  forget  it 
all  by  listening  to  the  objurgations  hurled  by  Jose"  at  his 
horses  whenever  that  individual  thought  he  detected  any  dis- 
position to  shirk  on  the  part  of  any  of  them. 

'*  Mulas  y  vacas  ! "  (mules  and  cows),  would  Jose  exclaim, 
in  his  most  withering  sarcasm  at  what  he  conceived  to  be 
derelictions  of  his  team  ;  "will  you  not  return  anything  for 
the  care  and  love  I  have  lavished  on  you  ? " 

Whatever  the  delinquencies  Jose"  proclaims  against  may  be, 
they  are  more  imaginary  than  real.  The  mountains  have 
been  left  behind,  and  the  road  is  now  in  the  valleys  where  the 
Spanish  bayonet,  the  flat  green  leaves  of  the  prickly  pear, 
and  the  sage-brush  have  taken  the  place  of  the  pines  and  the 
oaks  of  the  higher  altitudes.  The  travelers  have  only  stopped 
twice  —  to  change  horses  and  to  eat  the  noonday  lunch. 
The  sun  has  passed  the  meridian  and  is  beginning  to  sink  to- 
ward the  west.  The  occasional  cracking  of  Jose"'s  whip  and 
the  muffled  fall  of  the  horses'  feet  in  the  heavy  dust  as  they 
trot  along  are  the  only  sounds  which  break  the  stillness  of  the 
desert.  Far  up  in  the  deep  blue  of  the  heavens  above  a 
vulture  floats  lazily,  without  an  apparent  effort.  It  seems  so 
graceful,  as  it  circles,  that  one  can  not  refrain  from  watching 
it,  although  the  upturned  eyes  ache  and  burn  with  the  glare 
of  the  summer  sun.  Heat  and  thirst  and  silence.  Every- 
thing is  parched  and  brown,  and  the  yellow  earth,  where  it  is 
not  covered  by  sand  or  dust,  is  baked  and  cracked  in  every 
direction,  thirstily  waiting  for  the  winter  rains  that  are 
yet  months  away.  Even  the  rocks,  rough  and  jagged 
pieces  of  lava,  are  black  as  if  burned  with  the  all-pervading 
heat. 

The  three  passengers  sit  in  silence,  longing  for  the  next 
station,  Camp  Date  Creek,  more  than  ten  miles  away.  It 
will,  at  least,  be  a  relief  to  reach  it,  if  only  to  refill  the  can- 
teens that  have  become  so  warm  that  the  water  they  contain 
has  ceased  to  be  refreshing. 

Suddenly  Jose  rises  in  his  seat  and  looks  long  and  earn- 
estly off  to  the  left,  where  half-a-dozen  clouds  of  dust  are 
rising  in  the  air.  They  are  so  slight  that  he  can  hardly  tell 
whether  they  are  only  the  whirlwinds  peculiar  to  the  desert 
or  men  on  horseback.  As  he  looks,  though,  in  each  of  the 
little  clouds  of  dust  occasional  glimpses  disclose  a  group  of 
horsemen,  riding  at  full  speed.  He  looks  again — all  are  look- 
ing in  the  same  direction — and  as  he  drops  to  his  seat  and 


says,  simply,  "  Indios,"  all  know  that  he  is  confirming  the 
worst  fears. 

He  stops  the  horses,  and,  handing  the  lines  to   Hawli 
jumps  from  the  wagon.     Drawing  his  knife,  he  steps  to 
rear  of  the  wagon,  where  the  heavy  trunk,  placed  there  in 
morning  by  Dunsmier,  is  lashed.     As  he  starts  to  cut 
ropes  that  tie  it  to  the  buckboard,  Dunsmier  divines  his  inter 
tion  and  turns  on  him  fiercely. 

"No,  no,  you  mustn't  throw  that  off!     There's  bullion 
it,"  he  says,  and,  leaning  over,  he  catches  Jose's  hand  to  pr> 
vent  cutting  the  ropes  that  hold  it. 

11  Los  Indios  son  Apaches  !  "  (the  Indians  are  Apaches),  sav 
Jose\  his  face  growing  paler  as  he  notes  how  rapidly  they  a: 
approaching  while  the  buckboard  delays. 

"  I  can't  help  it ;  but  you  mustn't  lose  my  trunk,"  saj, 
Dunsmier.  "  Can't  you  make  him  understand  ?— I  can't  spee 
Spanish,"  he  asks,  in  a  pleading  voice,  turning  to  Hawle 
It  is  the  first  time  they  have  spoken  since  before  the  marriag 
and,  eying  him  contemptuously,  Hawley  interprets  ii 
Spanish  what  he  has  said  ;  and  Jose,  thinking  that  he,  too, 
asking  for  the  preservation  of  the  trunk,  leaves  it,  and,  jumj 
ing  into  the  wagon,  takes  the  reins  once  more  into  his  hanc 
and  begins  to  ply  the  whip. 

Hawley  looks  to  see  that  his  rifle  is  in  order,  and,  as  1 
does  so,  he  glances  at  the  pale  faces  of  the  husband  and  wi 
behind  him.  As  for  himself,  he  is  indifferent.  Dunsmier  hi 
begun  to  throw  into  the  road  the  mail-bags.  His  wife  lool 
at  him  as  if  to  urge  him  to  cut  loose  the  trunk,  but  reman 
silent,  as  if  afraid  to  ask  it. 

"  He  would  sacrifice  even  her  to  save  his  gold,"  Hawle 
thinks,  bitterly. 

How  the  horses  jump  under  the  lash  !  They,  too,  bai 
scented  the  danger  and  seem  to  know  that  the  race  is  one 
life  and  death.  The  smooth,  straight  road  stretches  far  ahes 
toward  where  it  begins  to  climb  the  narrow  pass  through  whic 
it  crosses  the  mountains.  It  is  at  that  point  that  the  Indiai 
are  trying  to  intercept  them.  How  they  ride  !  The  cru 
rawhide  quirts,  with  which  they  are  cutting  their  horses,  see: 
to  be  always  in  the  air,  while  the  long,  black  hair  of  eac 
streams  out  far  behind.  They  are  slowly  gaining.  Hawk 
raises  his  rifle  and  fires  at  an  Indian  in  the  leading  grou 
A  little  puff  of  dust  marks  where  the  bullet  strikes  the  grouc 
to  the  left.  No  use  to  waste  cartridges  firing  from  the  bucl 
board.  One  can  only  wait  until  all  hope  of  escape  by  fligl 
is  gone,  and  then  fight  until  death  comes.  In  flight  is  the 
only  hope. 

Jose  has  dropped  from  the  seat  to  his  knees  and  leans  f; 
over  the  dashboard  that  he  may  reach  the  farther  with  h 
whip.  How  it  whistles  through  the  air  as  it  falls  on  the  flanl 
of  the  leaders  and  wheelers,  leaving,  wherever  it  falls,  gre- 
welts  that  show  plainly  through  the  dust  and  sweat  that  cov 
the  horses  !  He  strives  to  make  the  lash  fall  where  the  skin 
the  tenderest.  It  cuts  the  thin,  delicate  nostrils  of  the  whee 
ers,  and  raises  on  the  bellies  of  the  leaders  ridges  that  ai 
almost  as  large  as  the  largest  veins,  while  he  shouts  at  thei 
with  fierce  Spanish  curses.  No  wonder  the  horses  grow  wi 
with  pain  and  fear  and  dash  madly  on.  Fast  as  they  g 
though,  they  can  hardly  hold  their  own  with  the  pursuers, 
is  only  a  question  of  time  before  they  are  overtaken,  unle 
something  intervenes  to  save  them.  A  broken  trace,  a  crackc  i" 
spring — and  then  a  few  shots,  a  rush  by  the  Indians,  and  s 
would  be  over  ;  the  next  passer-by  would  find  their  mutilaU 
bodies  lying  in  the  road,  amid  the  rifled  trunks  and  mail-bag 
No  one  speaks.  They  are  almost  at  the  point  where  the  na 
row  road  begins  to  climb  the  mountain-pass.  Behind  ther 
less  than  a  mile  away,  come  the  Apaches,  their  horses  fleckc 
with  foam.  Once  the  buckboard  begins  to  ascend  the  moun 
ains,  it  will  be  madness  to  drive  as  they  have  driven  on  tl 
plains.  To  do  so  might  throw  them  into  the  canon  hundrec 
of  feet  below  or  break  their  vehicle  against  one  of  the  mar 
bowlders  that  line  the  road-side.  Already  Jose1  is  getting  h 
horses  in  hand,  as  if  to  check  their  speed.  Here  the  Indiai 
have  the  advantage,  and  their  sure-footed  mustangs,  unban 
pered  by  harness  or  wagon,  will  soon  overtake  the  buckboan 
There  is  a  chance,  though,  and,  facing  Dunsmier  and  his  wif  _ 
Hawley,  whose  face  is  white  and  stern,  says  : 

"  Dunsmier,  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  it  is  hardly  thrt 
miles  into  the  next  station,  Camp  Date  Creek,  and  you  and 
by  getting  out  here,  can  stand  off  the  Apaches  until  the  wag( 
gets  away.  If  we  only  hold  them  back  for  ten  minutes 
will  be  enough,  for  by  that  time  the  wagon  can  reach  the  t< 
of  the  mountain  and  there  will  be  no  chance  for  the  Indiai 
to  overtake  it." 

As  he  faces  Dunsmier,  for  the  first  time  in  months  I 
again  looks  into  the  eyes  of  the  woman  he  has  loved.  H<! 
blue  they  appear  in  the  white,  pale  face.  They  look  pleat 
ingly  into  his,  and  his  heart  is  filled  with  pity  for  this  woma 
who  sits  there  in  silence  with  death  so  near.  Her  eyes  new 
leave  his  face,  as  if  longing  for  him  to  speak,  if  on] 
to  pardon  the  past.  All  the  old  love  comes  back  to  hi 
and  he  feels  as  if  he  would  give  his  life  to  take  her  again  i 
his  arms.  As  he  thinks  it  can  never  be,  he  puts  the  thougi 
from  him  and  in  its  stead  comes  the  pain  that  she 
brought  to  him. 

"  Can't  we  escape  without?"  asks  Dunsmier,  his  lips  ashe 
with  fear. 

11  No,"  answers   Hawley,  with   bitter  contempt  and  a  ne 
hatred,   born  of  the  man's  cowardice,  in  his  heart ;    "  it 
the  only  chance  for  your  wife,  and  we  had  better  do  it  rigl 
ahead,  where  the  climbing  begins  and  where  we  can  get  i 
among  the  bowlders." 

"  Couldn't  one  do  it  ?      I  would  be  willing  to  pay  an; 

thing  if "  began  Dunsmier,  to  quit  abruptly  as  he  caugl 

the  stern  look  in  Hawley's  eyes. 

"  You  coward  !  Are  you  going  to  come  with  me  or  not? 
asks  Hawley,  as  he  rises  in  his  seat,  rifle  in  hand. 

The  horses,  under  the  close  rein  that  Jost:  is  drawing,  hav 
slightly  slackened  their  speed,  for  they  are  already  in  th1 
pass. 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course  I  will  go  with  you,"  comes  from  th 
white  lips  of  Dunsmier,  as  he  sees  Hawley  preparing  t 
spring  into  the  road.  Hawley  reaches  within  his  breast,  anc 
taking  from  it  a  purse,  hands  it  to  the  woman. 
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Mamie,  this  is  all  I  have,"  he  says,  simply  ;  "  see  that 
my  mother  gets  it.     You  know  her  address." 

Mrs.  Dunsmier  reaches  out  her  hand  as  if  to  prevent  him 
from  leaving  the  buckboard.     There  are  tears  in  her  eyes  as 

ey  meet  his,  and  her  voice  trembles  as  she  implores  him  not 
0  throw  his  life  away  for  her  sake.  Almost  before  she  can 
frame  the  words  he  leaps  from  the  wagon  into  the  road.  In 
in  instant  he  gathers  himself  together  and  looks  toward  the 
'buckboard.  Dunsmier  is  still  seated  in  it,  holding  his  wife 
is  if  to  prevent  her  jumping  from  it.  A  wave  of  exaltation 
seems  to  pass  over  Hawley  as  he  sees  this  man,  who  was  to 
!have  stood  by  him  in  facing  the  Apaches  while  his  wife 
Escaped,  thus  leave  him  to  his  fate.  For  an  instant  the  buck- 
.board  almost  stops,  as  if  in  response  to  some  command  from  the 
woman  ;  while  Dunsmier,  who  seems  beside  himself  with  fear, 
bas  taken  from  the  driver's  hand  the  whip  and  is  striving  to 
lash  the  horses  into  greater  speed.  Hawley  smiles  to  himself 
bitterly.  He  can  yet  overtake  the  buckboard,  or,  easier  still, 
ie  can  hide  among  the  bowlders  and  brush  that  line  the 
:afion  from  the  Apaches,  and,  after  they  have  passed,  easily 
make  his  escape.  No  ;  better  to  let  all  end  here  than  to  let 
her  know  he  had  played  the  cur.  She  would  escape  and 
would  know  that  it  was  to  him  she  owed  her  life.  He  took 
iff  his  hat  and  threw  it  into  the  air  as  a  signal  for  Jose  to 
irive  on.  He  does  not  even  look  where  it  falls.  He  will 
lever  need  it  again,  he  thinks,  as  he  crouches  behind  a 
lowlder. 

He  raises  his  rifle  and  fires  at  the  foremost  of  the  Indians 
who  are  galloping  into  the  cafion.  In  an  instant  they  slip 
xom  their  horses  and,  after  firing  a  few  shots  at  him,  begin 
climb  the  mountain-side.  This  is  what  he  expected. 
They  will  climb  the  mountain-side  and  probably  shoot  him  in 
he  back  from  above  ;  but,  before  they  can  do  so  and  re- 
mount their  horses,  the  buckboard  and  its  passengers  will  be 
leyond  pursuit.  He  had  feared  that  they  would  rush  in  on 
lim,  and  after  a  few  shots  all  would  have  been  over  with 
lim,  and  his  life  would  have  been  thrown  away  in  vain.  It 
was  for  this  he  had  wanted  Dunsmier  to  come  with  him.  Two 
might  do  what  one  could  not. 

Enraged  at  the  escape  of  the  buckboard  through  the  delay 
ie  has  caused  them,  the  Indians  fire  volley  after  volley  at 
lim  until  the  canon  echoes  so  with  reports  that  he  can  not 
:ell  from  which  direction  the  shots  are  coming.  He  looks 
xp  toward  the  summit  to  see  if  any  of  his  enemies  are  above 
lim,  and  as  he  does  so  he  catches  a  glimpse  of  the  buck- 
loard,  with  a  woman's  white  face  looking  backward.  An 
nstant  and  it  is  gone.  Thank  God  !  He  knows  they  are 
in  the  mesa  now  and  she  is  safe. 

So  they  are.  A  straight,  level  road  is  before  them,  and  at 
ts  end  they  can  see,  against  the  dark  side  of  the  mountains 
jeyond,  a  cluster  of  adobe  buildings,  with  a  flag  floating  high 
n  the  air  over  the  parade  ground.  The  horses  are  again 
running  as  if  mad,  with  the  stingings  of  the  whip  that  seems 
;o  be  forever  falling.  The  shots  in  the  canon  die  away  in 
m.  me  distance.  A  mile  is  passed  and  then  another.  Already 
m  ihe  wild  race  has  been  noticed  at  the  post,  and,  while  they 
ire  still  a  couple  of  hundred  yards  away,  the  ringing  notes  of 
:he  bugle  are  sounding  above  the  hard  breathing  of  the  horses 
uid  the  rattle  of  the  buckboard  ;  for  to  the  old  soldier  in 
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lommand  such  driving  means  that  there  is  succor  needed. 


As  the  buckboard  passes  the  sentinel,  a  few  words  explain 

ill  ;  and,  while  the  foam-covered  team  still  stand  trembling 

Tom  their  wild  race,  a  troop  of  cavalry  dashes  by  at  a  gal- 

:ll*.op  to  the  rescue  of  the  man  who  is  facing  such  odds  in  the 

,  Lafion. 

The  woman  who  has  come  in  with  the  buckboard  watches 

"  (he  blue-coated    men  with  staring  eyes.     How  slowly  they 

seem  to  go,  though  she  knows  that  the  troop  has  never  ridden 

— even  in  its  wildest  charge — as  it  is  riding  to-day. 

itni      -phe  husband  approaches  her  and  places  his  hand  upon 

^  aer  arm,  as  if  to  lead  her  into  one  of  the  houses,  out  of  the 

cJ  sun.     She  shakes  his  hand  off  without  looking  at  him.     The 

™  few  women  in  the  post  gather  around  and  urge  her  to  com- 

'lJ  wse  herself,  but  she  does  not  seem  to  heed  them.     She  can 

only  stand  and  watch  the  cloud  of  dust  which  marks  the 

progress  of  the  cavalry.     They  have  crossed  the  mesa,  and, 

as  they  disappear  from  the  horizon  beyond,  all  know  that  if 

Ihe  Indians  are  still  there  the  cafion  will  soon  be  filled  with 

smoke  and  fire  of  the  cavalry  carbines. 

ambulance,  in  which  is  seated  a  hospital  steward,  ap- 
aches where  she  is  standing,  to  receive  orders  from  the 
imander  of  the  post.     When  she  hears  that  it,  with  its 
lort,  is  to  follow  the  troop  of  cavalry,  to  bring  back  the 
id  and  wounded,  despite  all  that  can  be  done  she  takes 
a  seat  in  it,  and  when  it  returns,  she  is  clasping  to  her  breast 
the  form  of  the  man  who  had  stayed  behind  in  the  canon. 

As  the  ambulance  stops,  a  little  crowd  gathers  around  it 
ind  looks  into  it  curiously. 

The  sergeant  of  the  escort,  as  he  salutes  the  colonel,  says  : 
;|  Captain  Dillon  and  the  troop  have  gone  in  pursuit  of  the 
J    Indians." 

"  And  the  man  who  stood  them  off  while  the  buckboard 
jot  away — how  is  he  ?  "  asks  the  colonel,  nodding  toward  the 
ambulance. 

"  He  was  all  shot  to  pieces  and  dead  before  we  got  there," 
s  the  sergeant's  reply.  Buckey  O'Neill. 

Prescott,  A.  T.,  June,  1891. 
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The  asylum  that  anarchists  of  all  European  countries  have 
made  of  Switzerland  has  never  been  regarded  favorably  by 
;he  Swiss  peasantry.  They  have  been  impervious  to  all 
attacks  of  socialistic  oratory,  and  in  order  to  make  a  more  i 
distinct  resistance  against  socialism,  peasant  associations — 
onder  the  name  of  "  Bauerbunde  " — have  been  founded  in 
several  parts  of  German  Switzerland.  The  movement  has 
two  newspapers,  one  of  which  advocates  this  policy  for  the 
government :  "  The  abolition  of  public  festivals  and  govern- 
ment pensions,  opposition  to  all  superfluous  expenditure  of  the 
state,  and  improved  education." 


Kaiser  Wilhelm  has  undertaken  to  erect  a  statue  to  Wagner 
out  of  his  own  purse. 


LATE     VERSE. 


The  Carnival,  Nice. 
We  two  there  together  alone  in  the  night 

Where  its  shadow  unconsciously  bound  us  ; 
My  beautiful  Lady  all  shrouded  in  white, 
She  and  I  looking  down  from  the  balcony's  height 
On  the  maskers  below  in  the  flickering  light 

As  they  reveled  and  rioted  round  us. 

Such  a  rush,  such  a  rage  and  a  rapture  of  life, 

Such  shouts  of  delight  and  of  laughter, 
On  the  quays  that  I  watched  with  the  General's  wife  ; 
Such  a  merry-go-reeling  of  figures  was  rife, 
Turning  round  to  the  tunes  of  gay  fiddle  and  fife, 

As  if  never  a  morning  came  after. 

The  houses  had  emptied  themselves  in  the  streets, 
Where  the  maskers  bombarded  each  other 

With  showers  of  confetti  and  hailstorms  of  sweets, 

And  the  pavements  were  turning  the  color  of  sheets  ; 

Where  a  prince  will  crack  jokes  with  a  pauper  he  meets, 
For  the  time,  like  a  man  and  a  brother. 

The  Carnival  frolic  was  now  at  its  height ; 

The  whole  population  in  motion 
Stood  watching  the  wild  constellations  of  light 
That,  crackling,  flashed  up  on  their  arrowy  flight  ; 
Then,  spreading  their  fairy-like  fires  on  the  night, 

Fell  in  luminous  rain  on  the  ocean. 

And  now  and  again  the  quick  dazzle  would  flare, 

Glowing  red  on  black  masks  and  white  dresses  ; 
We  two  there  together  drew  back  from  the  glare, 
Drew  into  the  room,  and  her  hood  unaware 
Fell  back  from  the  plaits  of  her  opulent  hair 
That  uncoiled  the  brown  snakes  of  its  tresses. 

How  fatally  fair  was  my  Lady,  my  Queen, 

As  that  wild  light  felL  round   her  in  flashes  ; 
How  fatally  fair,  with  that  mutinous  mien, 
And  those  velvety  hands  all  alive  with  the  sheen 
Of  her  rings,  and  her  eyes  that  were  narrowed  between 
Heavy  lids  darkly  laced  with  long  lashes. 

Almost  I  hated  her  beauty  !     The  air 

I  was  breathing  was  steeped  in  her  presence. 

How  maddening  that  waltz  was  I     Ah,  how  came  I  there 

Alone  with  this  woman  too  fatally  fair, 

With  the  scent  of  her  garments,  the  smell  of  her  hair, 
Passing  into  my  blood  like  an  essence. 

Her  eves  seemed  to  pluck  at  the  roots  of  my  heart, 

And  to  put  all  my  blood  in  a  fever  ; 
My  soul  was  on  fire,  my  veins  seemed  to  start  ; 
To  hold  her.  to  fold  her,  but  once  to  my  heart 
I'd  have  willingly  bared  my  broad  chest  to  the  dart, 

And  been  killed,  aye,  and  damned  too,  forever. 

I  forgot!    I  forgot  !     Oh,  disloyal,  abhorred — 

With  the  spell  of  her  eyes  on  my  eyes — 
That  her  husband,  the  man  of  all  men  I  adored, 
Might  be  fighting  for  us  at  the  point  of  the  sword, 
Might  be  killing  or  killed  by  an  African  horde, 
Afar  beneath  African   skies. 

I  forgot !     Nay,  I  cared  not !     What  cared  I  to-night 

For  aught  but  my  Lady,  my  Love  ; 
As  she  toyed  with  her  mask  in  the  flickering  light, 
Then  suddenly  dropned  it.  perchance  at  the  sight 
Of  my  passion,  now  reaching  its  uttermost  height, 

As  a  tide  with  the  full  moon  above. 

Yet  I  knew,  though  I  loved  her  so  madly,  I  knew 

She  was  only  just  playing  her  game  ; 
She  would  toy  with  my  heart  all  the  Carnival  through, 
She  would  turn  to  a  traitor  a  man  who  was  true, 
She  would  drain  him  of  love  and  then  break  him  in  two, 

And  wash  her  white  hands  of  his  shame. 

Yet  beware,  oh,  my  beautiful  lady,  beware  ! 

You  must  cure  me  of  love  or  else  kill  ; 
That  fire  burns  longest  that's  slowest  to  flare  ; 
My  love  is  a  force  that  will  force  you  to  care  ; 
Nav,  I'll  strangle  us  both  in  the  ropes  of  your  hair, 

Should  you  dream  you  can  drop  me  at  will. 

And  then — how,  I  know  not — delirious  delight ! 

Her  lips  were  pressed  close  upon  mine  ; 
My  arms  clung  about  her,  as  when  in  affright 
Wrecked  men  cling  to  spars  in  a  tempest  at  night, 
So  madly  I  clung  to  her,  crushed  her  with  might 

To  my  heart,  which  her  heart  made  divine. 

Oh  !  merciful  heavens,  what  drove  us  apart, 

With  a  shudder  of  sundering  lives  ? 
Oh  !  was  it  the  throb  of  my  passionate  heart 
That  made  the  doors  tremble,  the  windows  to  start  ? 
Or  was  it  my  lady  just  acting  her  part, 

Most  indignant,  most  outraged  of  wives  ? 

She  was  white  as  the  chalk  in  the  streets — was  she  fain 

To  turn  on  me  now  with  a  sneer? 
All  the  blood  in  my  body  surged  up  to  my  brain 
And  my  heart  seemed  half-bursting  with  passion  and  pain 
As  I  seized  her  slim  hands — but  I  dropped  them  again  ; 

Ah  !  treason  is  mother  to  fear. 

Had  it  come  upon  us  at  that  magical  hour, 

The  judgment  of  God  the  Most  High? 
The  floor  'gan  to  heave  and  the  ceiling  to  lower, 
The  dead  walls  to  start  with  malevolent  power 
Till  your  hair  seemed  to  rise  and  your  spirit  to  cower 

As  the  very  stones  shook  with  a  sigh. 

'  With  you  in  my  arms,  let  the  world  crack  asunder, 
Let  us  die,  love,  together!"  I  cried. 
Then — then—with  a  clatter  and  boom  as  of  thunder, 
A  beam  crashed  between  us  and  drove  us  asunder 
And  all  things  rocked  round  us,  above  us,  and  under, 
As  a  boat  that  is  rocked  on  the  tide. 

She  sprang  like  a  greyhound— no  greyhound  more  fleet, 
As  she  fled  down  the  staircase  in  motion  ; 

And  blindly  I  followed  her  into  the  street, 

All  choked  up  with  people  in  panic  retreat 

From  the  houses,  that  showered  their  plaster  like  sleet 
On  the  crowd  in  bewildered  commotion. 

Black  masks  and  white  dominoes,  hale  men  and  dying, 

Scared  women  that  shook  as  with  fever ; 
Poor  babes  in  their  bed-gowns,  all  piteously  crying  ; 
Tiles  hurled  from  the  house-tops — all  flying,  all  flying, 
As  I,  wild  with  passion,  implored  her  with  sighing 
To  fly  with  me  now  and  for  ever. 

'  Go  !  go  ! "  and  she  waved  me  away  as  she  spoke, 

Carried  on  by  the  crowd  like  a  feather ; 
'  You  forget  that  it  was  but  a  carnival  joke  ! 
Now  blest  be  the  terrible  earthquake  that  broke 
In  between  you  and  me,  and  has  saved  at  a  stroke 
Us  two  in  the  night  there  together." 

—Mathilde  Blind  in  Black  and  White. 


THE  DE  LEON  BALL. 

"Parisina"  writes  of  an  Event  that  Excited  Social  Paris. 

There  have  been  so  few  costume  balls  of  late  years  that 
when  the  Princesse  de  Leon  sent  out  invitations  for  one,  it 
immediately  became  the  most  important  feature  of  the  season 
and  cards  were  begged  for  on  all  sides.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  give  you  an  idea  of  the  intriguing  that  went  on 
over  these  invitations.  I  heard  of  ladies  who  took  to  their 
beds  from  mortification  at  not  being  included  in  the  princesse's 
list.  And  the  card  received  or  obtained — through  heaven 
knows  what  crooked  means — there  was  the  costume  to  be 
thought  of.  No  one  was  to  be  admitted  in  ordinary  garb, 
even  the  colored  coats  were  not  de  mise,  and  only  elderly 
gentlemen,  it  was  understood,  must  appear  in  the  manteau 
Ve'ne'tien.  Costumers  and  couturiers  were  sur  les  dents 
throughout  the  whole  fortnight  that  preceded  the  ball.  The 
needle-women  drank  strong  coffee  and  spent  half  the  night 
over  their  work  ;  their  chiefs  were  so  exasperated  by  the 
press  that  they  had  not  a  word  to  throw  at  a  dog,  and  woe 
betide  the  innocent  outsider  who  strolled  into  Felix's  or 
Worth's  with  the  idea  of  giving  an  order  for  an  ordinary 
dress.  Even  the  preparations  for  the  Grand  Prix  were  sacri- 
ficed. 

I  called  at  the  place  of  Baron,  the  costumer  who  has  made 
fancy  dresses  and  costumes  for  several  generations  of  the  gay 
world,  the  day  before  the  event,  and  found  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  establishment  limp  with  fatigue,  and  every 
corner  of  their  suite  occupied  by  customers  trying  on  various 
historical  and  fancy  garbs,  and  every  room  littered  with  gar- 
ments of  strange  make  and  gorgeous  colorings.  As  for  the 
fashionable  hair-dressers,  they  began  their  rounds  at  six  in 
the  moming,  and  many  customers  paid  fifty  dollars  to  be 
powdered  before  breakfast,  whereas  others  had  to  wait  till 
midnight. 

The  Prince  de  Leon  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Due  de  Rohan 
Chabot,  than  which  there  is  no  bluer  blood  in  France,  and 
they  all  live  together,  after  the  fashion  of  the  noble  faubourg, 
in  one  of  the  biggest  mansions  of  that  quarter.  But  the 
house  was  not  large  enough  to  contain  two  thousand  guests, 
so  a  big  temporary  ball-room  was  put  up  in  the  garden  and 
opening  out  from  the  whole  suite,  including  three  drawing- 
rooms,  a  dining-room,  and  a  vestibule  of  magnificent  propor- 
tions. I  could  fill  three  columns  with  descriptions  of  the 
ladies'  toilets  only,  but  it  will  suffice  to  recall  a  few  of  the  most 
striking.  The  princesse  appeared  in  the  garb  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Directoire,  her  daughter  as  Colombine  as  painted  by 
Watteau.  The  Duchesse  d'Uzes  wore  powder  and  paniers  ; 
the  Dowager  Duchesse  de  Luynes,  a  rich  Henry  the  Third 
robe  ;  Lady  Lytton,  a  Louis  the  Sixteenth  dress  of  white 
brocade  ;  the  Duchesse  de  la  Rochefoucauld  went  costumed 
as  Marie  Antoinette,  after  one  of  the  portraits  at  Versailles  ; 
the  Spanish  embassadress,  as  Marie  de  Medicis  ;  the  Duch- 
esse de  Monteagudo,  as  an  ancient  Muscovite  princess  ;  and 
so  on  through  a  long  list  of  noble  dames. 

Conspicuous  for  her  beauty,  as  usual,  was  the  Marquise 
d'Hervey  St.  Denis,  got  up  as  Minerva — not  the  antique 
Pallas  Athene,  but  the  goddess  as  understood  in  the  reign 
of  the  Grand  Monarque.  Worth  had  produced  a  similar 
travesty  of  Bellona  for  Mme.  Benardake,  another  of  our  so- 
ciety belles.  One  of  the  younger  Comtesses  de  Pourtales 
had  a  Louis  the  Sixteenth  costume  copied  from  a  picture  by 
Flameng  ;  Mme.  Yturbe  appeared  as  the  Empress  Josephine 
in  her  coronation  dress,  and  Mme.  Pastre  had  gone  to 
Lamont  for  inspiration.  That  piquant  brunette,  the  young 
Duchesse  de  Momy,  looked  bewitching  in  the  black-and-pink 
of  a  Spanish  lady  of  the  early  years  of  the  century.  Another 
American  lady,  Mme.  Parges,  had  intended  to  wear  a 
Circassian  dress,  and  was  having  some  of  her  finest  jewelry 
reset  for  the  purpose,  but  there  was  not  time  to  complete  the 
work,  so  she  went  as  the  daughter  of  Louis  le  Bienaime. 
Mrs.  Moore  wore  a  magnificent  Egyptian  dress,  and  was 
followed  by  a  negro  page  ;  pretty  Mrs.  Parker  Deacon,  a 
Directoire  gown  ;  Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  a  Watteau  costume  ; 
Mrs.  George  Munroe  went,  as  Marie  Antoinette  at  Trianon  ; 
Mrs.  Richard  Winslow,  as  Anne  of  Austria,  after  Rubens  ; 
Princess  Radziwill,  as  a  bird  of  paradise  ;  one  of  the  un- 
married Rothschilds,  as  a  butterfly  ;  a  daughter  of  the  house 
of  La  Rochefoucauld,  as  a  lily  ;  and  Miss  Grace  Wilson,  as 
a  "  Louis  the  Fifteenth  rainbow  " — something  quite  out  of 
the  common. 

Others  elected  to  come  in  groups.  There  were  a  procession 
of  strolling  players,  a  wedding  party  in  1791,  a  party  of  harle- 
quins, and  harlequins  beginning  ..'ith  the  mediaeval  Arlequina 
and  ending  with  a  harlequin  fin-de-siecle ;  and,  after  that, 
the  entire  Comme"dia  Italiana,  represented  by  twenty  or  thirty 
young  men  and  young  women  as  Pierrots  and  Pierrettes, 
Colombines  and  Scapins. 

The  most  successful  cortege  of  all  was  that  of  the  Four 
Cardinal  Points  :  Mile,  de  Brautes,  in  a  sleigh,  personifying 
the  North  ;  Mile,  de  Luynes,  m  the  habit  of  a  Byzantine 
empress,  the  South  ;  the  Princesse  Dora  Radziwill,  in  an 
Anamite  carriage,  the  East  ;  and  the  young  Duchesse  de 
Luynes,  in  a  Watteau  costume,  the  West,  or  France  (not 
over-complimentary  to  the  other  hemisphere  !)  with  their  vari- 
ous attendants  and  squires.  And,  finally,  the  "  royal  "  pro- 
cession of  Her  Most  Christian  Majesty  the  ex-Queen  of  Spain, 
Isabella,  for  whom  a  throne  had  been  erected  in  the  ball- 
room. Parisina. 

Paris,  June  10,  1891. 


Prejudice  against  mussels  as  being  unfit  for  food  may  be 
dispelled  by  the  experiments  made  by  Virchow.  The  only 
dangerous  mussels  are  those  taken  from  impure  water,  such 
as  that  of  docks  and  canals  or  confined  harbors  ;  but  they 
lose  their  poison  if  kept  for  a  time  in  pure  water,  and  they 
can  also  be  rendered  safe  by  being  cooked  in  carbonate  of 
soda  for  ten  minutes. 


The  Duke  of  Fife  insists  on  being  measured  for  his 
ties. 


J 
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THE    PRINCE'S    SUPPORTERS". 


Being  an  Account  of  the  "Upper"  Middle  Class  in  England. 


I  remember  an  American  girl  once  saying  to  me  (writes 
Elizabeth  Robins  Pennell  in  the  Bazar)  that  if  she  could  not 
live  in  the  "  smart  set  "  in  England,  she  would  not  want  to 
live  there  at  all ;  she  would  never  willingly  admit  herself  to 
be  socially  an  inferior  being.  This  is  the  prevailing  Ameri- 
can sentiment  on  the  subject.  At  home,  the  man  or  woman 
who  can  not  be  ranked  with  Mr.  McAllister's  Four  Hundred, 
or  write  F.  F.  V.  after  his  or  her  name,  or  boast  of  a  house 
within  the  correct  rhyming  radius  of  Philadelphia,  at  least 
need  not  look  up  to  those  who  can.  But,  in  England,  belief 
in  class  distinctions  is  the  very  basis  of  social  life,  and  those 
who  hold  a  lower  place  on  the  social  ladder  cheerfully  face 
and  acknowledge  the  fact  of  their  inferiority.  Naturally 
the  independent  American,  when  he  comes  to  England,  can 
find  no  use  for  any  but  two  classes- — the  "  smart "  people,  as 
the  English  would  call  them,  and  the  East-Enders  ;  not  to  be 
ignored,  since  of  late  their  moral  elevation  has  been  a  favor- 
ite fad  with  the  aristocracy.  To  the  great  middle  class  that 
fills  up  the  gap  between  these  two  social  extremes  he  is  in- 
different. It  is  not  very  easy  to  define  the  middle  class.  It 
has,  indeed,  grown  so  large  that  the  English  themselves 
divide  it  into  the  "  upper  "  and  "  lower  "  middle  classes.  In  the 
"  upper  "  ranks  are  all  the  professional  men  ;  and  to-day,  that 
trade  has  become  quite  the  correct  thing,  all  the  larger  mer- 
chants and  bankers,  and  even  shop-keepers,  artists,  literary 
men,  and  actors,  too — since  actors  have  taken  to  playing  the 
part  of  leading  citizens — are  included. 

This  "  upper  "  middle  class,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  the  chief 
power  in  the  land  because  of  its  wealth,  the  main  prop  and 
stay  of  aristocratic  institutions  because  of  its  respect  for  the 
class  above  it,  and  the  principal  stimulus  to  socialism  be- 
cause of  its  deep  contempt  for  the  class  below.  It  is 
within  its  ranks  that  the  British  matron  reigns  supreme  and 
the  young  person  prevails.  Convention  is  its  creed  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales  its  prophet.  It  knows  no  authority  but  the 
Times  and  the  Telegraph,  the  Royal  Academy  supplies  its 
art,  and  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome  is  its  literary  idol.  Of 
course,  in  the  professional,  artistic,  and  literary  groups  intel- 
lectual pursuits  have  necessarily  broadened  men's  social  and 
political  standards.  You  see  the  difference  in  the  greater  in- 
dependence of  the  women,  many  of  whom  go  into  journal- 
ism or  medicine,  or  even  trade,  less  because  they  have  to 
than  because  they  seek  occupation.  You  see  it  in  the  wider 
interests  of  the  men,  whose  studies  have  forced  them  to  ac- 
knowledge that,  after  all,  the  universe  is  not  bounded  by  the 
British  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  now  authors  and  artists  have  bartered 
their  freedom  for  a  new  mess  of  social  pottage,  they  are 
often  the  most  bound  down  of  all  the  great  middle-class 
slaves  to  respectability. 

The  line  which  separates  "upper"  and  "lower"  middle 
classes  is  really  far  more  sharply  defined  than  that  which  lies 
between  the  former  and  the  aristocracy.  It  is  no  rare  thing, 
but  a  common  occurrence,  for  members  of  the  professional, 
literary,  and  artistic  sets  to  be  presented  at  court  and  in- 
cluded in  the  invitations  to  state  functions.  And  with  their 
manner  of  life,  it  is  not  easy  to  point  to  a  great  and  distinctive 
difference,  though,  in  this  respect,  between  "upper"  and 
"lower"  middle  the  gulf  is  wide.  A  few  years  ago  there  was 
a  fire  in  the  Guards'  Club  in  Pall  Mall,  and  members,  while 
repairs  were  being  made,  were  taken  in  at  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  "  Aoh  !  really,"  one  was  heard  to  say  at  dinner, 
"  these  middle-class  fellows  don't  drink  bad  wine,  do  they  ?  " 
The  story  is  characteristic.  "  Middle-class  fellows  "  do  not 
live  badly,  according  to  aristocratic  ideals.  You  will  find  that 
actual  living — that  is,  when  understood  to  mean  eating  and 
drinking — is  much  the  same  in  middle-class  households  as  in 
ducal  mansions. 

The  great  difference  really  consists  in  the  fact  that  work  is 
the  rule  with  the  "upper"  middle  class  ;  leisure  with  the  aris- 
tocracy. In  this  respect  there  is  a  much  closer  correspond- 
ence between  the  former  and  our  well-to-do  professional  and 
merchant  class.  In  the  first  place,  since  most  professional  and 
business  men  must  be  in  town  almost  all  the  year  round,  in 
England,  as  in  America,  they  live  in  town,  and  do  not  merely 
come  up  for  the  London  season.  They  go  away  for  the  long 
vacation  in  the  autumn  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter  and 
Whitsuntide.  To  take  a  holiday  then  is  as  necessary  to  every 
middle-class  Englishman  who  can  afford  it  as  it  is  to  eat 
bacon  for  breakfast,  or  drink  wine  with  his  dinner.  It  is  at 
these  seasons  that  Norway  and  Switzerland  and  Italy  are 
overrun  with  English  tourists.  But  often  and  far  as  they 
travel,  determined  as  they  are  to  spend  every  available  mo- 
ment in  the  country,  their  home  is  in  town  or  in  the  near 
suburbs.  In  the  second  place,  the  English  professional  or 
business  man  must  go  "  down-town  "  every  day,  just  like  the 
American;  "down-town"  with  him  probably  meaning  the 
law  courts  and  their  neighborhood  for  the  barrister,  the  city 
for  the  banker  or  merchant.  The  man,  or  men,  of  the  house 
being  away  all  day,  wife  and  children  are  left  very  much  to 
their  own  devices,  just  as  in  an  American  family. 

While  the  wealth  in  the  "upper"  middle  class  is  greater, 
perhaps,  than  in  the  aristocracy,  the  number  of  very  large 
establishments  is,  of  course,  less.  The  house  that  is  repeated 
again  and  again  in  the  terraces  and  gardens  of  Bayswater, 
that  lines  the  squares  of  Bloomsbury  and  the  streets  of  Ken- 
sington, is  the  rule  ;  and  in  this  house  the  wife  of  its  master 
usually  superintends  her  own  housekeeping.  This,  with  us, 
would  be  thought  no  light  task  with  which  to  begin  the  day. 
An  American  woman  wonders,  when  she  learns  how  many 
servants  are  needed  to  run  such  a  household.  The  cook 
must  have  her  one  or  more  kitchen-maids,  there  must  be  a 
couple  of  footmen  and  a  parlor-maid  to  do  their  work,  two 
or  three  chamber-maids,  a  lady's-maid,  and  in  large  houses 
this  would  seem  but  a  small  staff.  We  eat  much  better  than 
o ■■■■;!  cousins  across  the  sea  ;  but  our  service,  compared  to  that 
■n  the  average  middle-class  family,  is  execrable.  To  manage 
all  these  servants  and  provide  for  them  would  be  more  than 


enough  to  keep  one  poor  woman  busy,  were  it  not  that  in 
England  a  house,  in  some  inscrutable  fashion,  runs  itself,  and 
housekeeping  is  simplified  into  short  interviews  with  the 
cook  after  breakfast  and  a  weekly  scrutiny  of  tradesmen's 
books. 

The  Englishwoman  has  her  morning  practically  to  herself. 
She  is  well  fortified  for  the  day.  She  had  her  cup  of  tea  be- 
fore getting  up.  Then,  at  nine,  came  breakfast  with  her  hus- 
band and  children — an  informal  meal,  with  no  servants  in  the 
room.  At  this,  she  drank  another  cup  of  tea,  ate  her  rasher 
of  bacon  and  toast,  and  finished  with  marmalade.  There  is 
no  puzzling  her  brains  to  think  of  what  to  have  for  breakfast. 
The  menu  is  bacon  and  marmalade,  winter  and  summer, 
spring  and  autumn. 

After  the  interview  with  the  cook,  the  lady  of  the  house  is 
full  mistress  of  her  own  time.  She  can  count  upon  no  one, 
except,  perhaps,  an  intimate  friend,  calling  before  three  or 
four  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  it  is  rarely  she  is  interrupted 
for  formal  social  duties.  Sometimes  she  devotes  her  morn- 
ing to  outside  work.  She  may  be  a  devout  churchwoman  or 
a  Primrose  Dame — such  a  very  correct  thing  to  be — or  a 
member  of  a  Liberal  association.  Dress-reform  or  educa- 
tion may  interest  her.  With  a  few  women  it  is  enough  to 
play  worthily  the  role  of  British  matron,  and  write  to  the 
Daily  Telegraph  in  the  cause  of  British  morals  and  senti- 
ment. But  most  frequently  the  Englishwoman  of  this  class 
does  absolutely  nothing. 

Luncheon  is  a  very  important  function,  from  which  chil- 
dren are  banished  to  the  nursery.  It  might  be  called,  more 
correctly,  a  dinner — hot  joint  and  vegetables,  a  pudding, 
cheese,  and  fruit.  This  is  no  light  fare ;  and  if  the  hour  is 
two  (and  it  is,  as  a  rule),  the  afternoon  is  well  advanced  be- 
fore the  round  of  visits  is  begun,  or  it  is  time  to  go  down  to 
the  drawing-room  for  one's  own  afternoon  at  home. 

Shopping  hours  are  much  the  same  as  with  us.  Between 
twelve  and  five,  Oxford  and  Regent  Streets  and  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  and  the  shops  that  line  them,  are  most  crowded. 
And  then,  if  luncheon  must  be  had  away  from  home,  it  is 
in  the  genuine  English  restaurant — in  the  Holborn,  or  the 
Criterion,  or  the  St.  James's — it  is  eaten.  Not  for  the  British 
middle-class  woman  are  the  pleasant  little  French  and  Italian 
haunts,  where  a  joint  or  something  from  the  grill  is  not  held 
to  be  the  only  dish  fit  for  man  or  woman  to  eat. 

At  five  o'clock,  tea  is  served.  It  is  brought  up  to  the  draw- 
ing-room on  a  tray,  and  is  the  most  informal  and  delightful 
of  all  English  meals.  Thin  slices  of  bread-and-butter  and 
cake — home-made,  if  possible — are  eaten  with  it,  and,  on  a 
day  "  at  home,"  it  answers  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  con- 
versation. 

After  tea,  it  is  time  to  dress  for  seven,  half-past  seven,  or 
eight  o'clock  dinner,  for  most  English  women  of  this  class 
make  some  sort  of  toilet  for  dinner,  except  those  who  go  to 
chapel ;  going  to  chapel,  for  some  reason  or  other,  necessitat- 
ing one's  always  keeping  one's  bonnet  on  or  having  it  close  at 
hand.  Dinner,  the  master  of  the  house  now  being  at  home, 
is  a  very  formal  affair,  far  more  so  than  it  is  with  us.  The 
manner  in  which  it  is  served  is  of  more  account  than  the 
dishes  of  which  it  consists.  Our  stand-by,  soup,  you  need 
never  expect  to  get  very  good,  if  you  get  it  at  all.  Upon  the 
inevitable  joint  and  the  no  less  inevitable  tart  you  can  as 
surely  count.  With  dinner,  the  day  ends.  The  hours  that 
remain  are  devoted  to  amusement,  whether  that  means  sitting 
around  the  fire  in  the  embarrassed  silence,  broken  by  the  spas- 
modic "  Aohs  "  that,  in  England,  is  called  talking,  or  going  to 
the  theatre,  where  stalls  and  balcony  are  usually  filled  by  the 
wealthy  "  upper  "  middle  class. 

On  Sundays,  there  is  a  change  in  the  day's  programme. 
Dinner  is  eaten  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  a  cold  supper — 
very  like  dinner,  only  fish  and  meat  and  tart  are  cold — is 
served  about  nine ;  at  this  meal,  in  smaller  households,  you 
wait  upon  yourself,  the  servant  being  allowed  a  half-holiday. 

It  is  at  their  receptions  and  "  at  homes  "  that  the  English 
middle  class  is  seen  in  its  most  characteristic  phase — those 
dreary  functions  where  no  one  is  ever  introduced,  and  people 
look  so  bored  to  death  you  wonder  why  they  ever  consented 
to  come.  Sometimes,  to  help  matters,  there  is  a  little  music, 
which,  however,  but  adds  to  the  dreariness.  Friends  are 
invited  to  sing,  and  the  naive  simplicity  of  English  men 
and  English  girls,  who  have  absolutely  no  voices  but  who 
will  pretend  to  sing  at  one  of  these  entertainments,  passes 
belief.  If  professional  musicians  are  engaged,  they  seem  to 
cast  a  gloom  over  the  already  gloomy  party.  Who  can  de- 
scribe the  unspeakable  evenings  when  the  guests  sit  in  rows 
in  front  of  the  piano  and  look  supremely  uncomfortable  at 
the  end  of  every  performance,  wondering  what  on  earth  they 
ought  to  say  about  it?  For  the  afternoon  function,  the  ordi- 
nary tea  is  all  the  refreshment,  which  is  sensible  enough. 
Who  does  not  shudder  at  the  thought  of  the  enormous  meals 
one  has  eaten  at  a  reception  at  home  at  the  unholy  hour  of 
five?  But  the  tea  is  served  in  the  dining-room  down-stairs, 
and  the  maid  invites  you  to  come  in  and  have  a  cup  before 
you  are  ushered  into  the  drawing-room  above.  For  the 
evening,  the  supper  is  light,  according  to  American  notions. 
Sandwiches  are  often  the  only  solid  fare,  though  there  are 
sweets  in  infinite  variety,  and  in  England  sweets  mean  pud- 
dings and  pastry.  Our  elaborate  salads  and  oysters  are  un- 
known. 

The  middle  class  enjoys  being  instructed.  It  has  its  insti- 
tutions, where  it  seeks  learning  made  easy  by  obtaining  liter- 
ary men  and  scientists  of  more  or  less  standing  to  lecture  on 
their  respective  specialties.  There  is  the  Royal  Institution  in 
Albemarle  Street,  but  its  very  name  shows  that  it  has  other 
than  middle-class  pretensions.  More  typical  is  the  London 
Institution  in  Finsbury  Circus,  where  lectures  to  suit  the  city 
man  are  given  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  and  you  see,  filling  the 
benches,  prosperous,  comfortable-looking  business  men  with 
their  wives  and  daughters,  not  from  Bayswater  or  Kensing- 
ton, but  from  near  suburbs,  to  be  reached  from  Liverpool 
Street  or  London  Bridge  Station.  In  this  hall  I  have  heard 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  lecture,  and  Mr.  Walter  Pater,  and  many 
another  man  of  note.  There  is  scarcely  a  provincial  town 
which  has  not  a  similar  institution  and  which  does  not  secure 
the  services  of  the  same  lecturers. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Ex-Senator  Blair,  though  he  did  not  go  to  China,  is  draw- 
ing a  salary  at  the  rate  of  twelve  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and 
has  been  receiving  that  pay  since  he  was  sworn  in  as  minister. 

Oscar  Wilde  recently  startled  London  by  dancing  at  a  pri- 
vate reception  attired  in  a  long  brown  coat,  fantastically  fash- 
ioned, a  heliotrope  necktie,  and  yellow  carnations  in  his  but- 
ton-hole. 

Alexander  H.  McGuffey,  the  author  of  the  famous  spell- 
ing-book, is  yet  living  in  Cincinnati,  and  declares  that  the  work! 
brought  him  but  five  hundred  dollars  when  published,  fifty-* 
four  years  ago. 

Among  the  multifarious  presents  received  by  the  little  Fife 
baby  were  nine  cradles,  some  of  them  costly  affairs  in  ebony 
and  gold.  A  manufacturer  of  baby-powder  sent  half  a  ton 
of  his  wares  in  a  large  square  chest,  and  there  was  nearly  a 
wagon-load  of  feeding-bottles,  baby  blankets,  and  infants' 
chairs. 

A  reader  of  the  Argotiaut  writes  from  Newburyport, 
Mass.,  anent  a  recent  paragraph  in  this  column  :  "  Nathaniel 
Foster,  of  this  city,  ninety-four  years  old,  is  a  son  of  a 
revolutionary  father  who  served  under  Lafayette,  and  when 
the  latter  visited  New  bury  port,  in  1825,  on  seeing  Mr.  Foster, 
he  embraced  him,  saying,  '  My  dear  Mr.  Fostaire.'" 

Ellen  Terry  played  for  several  years  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Charles  Reade,  whom  she  characterizes  in  one  sentence 
as  "  dear,  lovable,  aggravating,  child-like,  crafty,  gentle,  obstin- 
ate, and  entirely  delightful  and  interesting."  During  the  progress 
of  a  play,  Mr.  Reade  would  sit  and  watch  her,  and  between 
the  acts  send  her  little  notes,  pointing  out  what  he  deemed 
the  defects  and  merits  of  her  work. 

King  Humbert  went  incognito  to  the  Consolazione  Hospital 
in  Rome,  after  the  great  powder  explosion,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  make  the  wounded  comfortable.  One  old  man,  to 
whom  he  had  put  several  kindly  questions,  said  :  "  You  take 
a  great  interest  in  me.  Are  you  a  doctor  ? "  "  No."  re- 
plied the  king.  "  I  don't  know  you,"  the  man  went  on  ; 
"who  are  you  ?"     "  Only  a  friend,"  answered  the  king. 

The  foreign  ministers  to  Pekin,  who  saw  the  emperor  at  the 
recent  royal  audience,  carried  away  an  agreeable  impression 
of  the  Oriental  sovereign.  He  was  simply  attired  in  silk  and 
bore  no  sceptre  or  other  emblem  of  authority.  Instead  of  a 
crown  he  wore  a  plain  Chinese  felt  hat  surmounted  by  a  but- 
ton of  crimson  silk.  He  appeared  mild  and  somewhat  mel- 
ancholy, and  his  pale  face  wore  an  expression  of  great  refine- 
ment and  dignity. 

Johannes  Guttzeit,  the  Sam  Jones  of  Germany,  wears  a 
dress  that  Tolstoi  might  approve  of,  but  which  excites  the 
ridicule  of  the  Germans.  Trousers  of  white  wool  cover  his 
legs,  and  from  his  shoulders  hangs  a  broad,  loose  gown  of  the 
same  material,  held  in  position  by  a  girdle  about  his  waist. 
On  his  head  he  wears  a  chaplet  of  green  leaves.  His  shoes 
are  heavy  and  low  cut.  Guttzeit  is  a  tall  and  soldierly  man, 
with  a  handsome  face,  and  has  succeeded  in  making  many 
converts. 

There  seems  to  be  some  curious  and  inexplicable  connec- 
tion between  Theosophy  and  cigarettes.  Mme.  Blavatsky 
smoked  them  in  excess,  and  Dr.  Elliott  Coues,  the  leading 
American  Theosophist  and  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  attain- 
ments, also  consumes  quantities  of  them.  One  of  his  serv- 
ant's regular  duties  is  to  keep  a  jar  of  Egyptian  tobacco  and 
a  package  of  rice-papers  at  the  doctor's  side.  Whenever  the 
occult  philosopher  converses  on  his  favorite  topic,  he  punct- 
uates his  discourse  every  five  minutes  by  plunging  his  fingers 
into  the  jar  and  deftly  rolling  a  cigarette,  which  he  lights  with 
a  perfumed  wax  match. 

An  old  man  in  Manchester,  England,  goes  by  the  name  of 
Gagadig  Gigadab.  His  original  name  was  John  Smith.  The 
name  figured  frequently  in  the  criminal  records,  and  he  be- 
came abnormally  apprehensive  lest  he  might  be  confused 
with  some  of  these  bad  John  Smiths.  At  last,  one  day, 
papers  recorded  the  capture  of  an  accountant  in  a  bank  f< 
embezzlement,  and  the  reporter  confused  the  identity  of 
embezzler  with  the  subject  of  this  paragraph,  who  was,  al. 
a  bank  accountant.  Then  and  there  he  determined 
assume  a  name  like  unto  no  other  ever  borne  by  mortal  mi 
And  in  Gagadig  Gigadab  most  people  will  agree  that  he  h: 
done  so. 

M.  Sarcey,  the  French  journalist  and  dramatic  critic,  rarely  | 
goes  anywhere  except  to  the  theatre,  and  then  never  behind  I 
the  scenes  ;  yet  he  keeps  wonderfully  well  informed.  He  re- I 
ceives,  in  his  study  at  the  top  of  his  house,  many  visitors  daily  v 
except  Saturday,  between  nine  and  eleven  o'clock  in  the  f 
morning.  Although  these  calls  disturb  him  in  his  work,  by 
talking  with  journalists,  actors,  actresses,  artists,  and  others  j 
who  come  to  ask  a  question  or  seek  a  favor,  he  keeps  posted  j; 
about  what  is  going  on  in  town,  and  often  gets  the  subject  for 
a  newspaper  article.  He  has  given  up  dining,  in  the  hope  of  j 
reducing  his  weight,  which  is  enormous.  But  while  he  feels  j 
much  better  for  this  abstinence,  it  has  not  thus  far  produced  1 
the  particular  effect  he  so  much_desires. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Meran  Gazette  describes  thus  the 
widowed  Crown  Princess  Stephanie  of  Austria  at  the  roulette- 
table  in  Monte  Carlo  :  "  The  noble  lady  plays  persistently 
and  wins  regularly.  While  I  was  at  the  table  yesterday,  she 
dropped  a  twenty-franc  piece,  which  I  picked  up  for  her. 
She  thanked  me  in  French  and  I  answered  in  German. 
Learning  that  I  was  an  Austrian,  she  asked  me  whether  I 
won  much.  My  negative  answer  drew  from  her  the  advice : 
4  You  must  play  carefully,  as  I  do,  then  you  will  surely  win.' 
She  and  her  sister  played  from  four  till  half-past  seven  o'clock 
and  from  half-past  eight  till  eleven  on  the  same  table.  The 
crown  princess  stuck  to  the  red  and  won.  To-day  she  has 
been  at  the  table  almost  constantly,  and  has  had  the  same 
luck." 
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TH  E        ARGONA  UT. 


MR.    VAN    TWILLER'S    ALIBI. 

The  snow  had  been  falling  for  several  minutes  in  little 
eddying  gusts,  and  already  an  appreciable  number  of  flakes 
were  collecting  on  the  cape  of  Miss  Dorothy  Dempsey's 
storm-coat,  as  she  turned  into  Fifty-Fourth  Street  at  a  swing- 
ing pace.  On  her  head,  framed  by  a  soft  halo  of  brown 
hair,  in  which  the  drops  of  moisture  glistened  here  and  there, 
a  dark  English  walking-hat  had  slipped  coquettishly  to  one 
side.  Her  cheeks  were  brilliant  from  the  cutting  wind,  and 
her  eyes  shone  with  exhilaration,  as  she  battled  against  the 
storm. 

To  insignificant  Bertie  Carey,  advancing  from  the  opposite 
direction,  she  appeared  like  a  delightful  vision  ;  a  delight  con- 
siderably influenced,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  she  belonged 
to  the  right  "set "  of  visions,  or  Bertie,  being  so  little  a  man, 
would  not  have  looked  a  second  time.  Indeed,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  anything  short  of  Miss  Dorothy's  genealogy  on 
the  maternal  side  would  have  induced  him  to  give  up  his 
daily  game  of  dominoes  at  the  club  and  wheel  about  to  join 
her  promenade  with  such  urbane  oblivion  to  the  coolness  of 
his  reception. 

And  it  is  not  likely  that,  at  any  other  time,  Miss  Dempsey 
would  have  resented  his  intrusion  quite  so  hotly  ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  him,  her  memory  still  retained  with  vigor  a 
graphic  description,  detailed  to  her  only  the  previous  evening 
by  her  Cousin  Jack,  during  which,  excited  to  unusual  em- 
phasis by  Carey's  iast  faux  pas,  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  de- 
clare him  "  a  consummate  ass,  not  fit  for  decent  society." 
Dorothy,  having  agreed  with  him  in  spirit,  if  not  to  the  letter, 
felt  that  she  was  justified  in  taking  strong  measures  on  this 
occasion. 

To  walk  down  the  avenue  in  his  company,  at  an  hour  when 
all  her  dear  "  Four  Hundred  "  friends  would  be  abroad  and 
glancing  curiously  from  their  brougham  windows  or  over  their 
shoulders,  was  a  reflection  upon  her  taste  and  discrimination 
which  she  was  not  ready  to  endure.r  Accordingly,  before  the 
preliminary  greetings  were  fairly  over,  she  was  racking  her 
brain  for  some  way  of  dismissing  him.  In  vain  she  meditated 
a  dozen  clever  feminine  maneuvers  that,  under  any  other  cir- 
cumstances or  in  any  other  locality,  would  have  been  practi- 
cable. It  was  Carey  himself  who  finally  provided  her  with  the 
means  of  escape. 

"Awfully  jolly,  this  unexpected  pleasure  of  a  stroll  with 
you,"  he  murmured,  ignoring  the  gait  that  was  rapidly  re- 
ducing him  to  breathlessness. 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  returned  Dorothy,  with  false  sincerity  ;  "  only 
it  can't  be  a  very  long  one,  as  I  intend  making  a  call  in  this 
block."  This  with  unblushing  effrontery,  although  well  aware 
that  she  could  walk  on  to  the  North  River  without  finding  a 
name  on  her  list. 

"  A  mutual  friend  ?  "  inquired  Carey. 
"  I  think  not." 

"  This  must  be  the  house  then,  since  it  is  the  last  one." 
Miss   Dempsey  gave  a  hasty,  surreptitious  glance  at  the 
window  curtains    and   evidently  found  some  reassurance  in 
their  design. 

"  Thanks,  yes.  I  suppose  you  will  be  at  the  Greys. 
Good-afternoon." 

"  Oh,  the  Greys  !  "  cried  Carey,  fired  to  fresh  recollections; 
"  haven't  you  heard  ?  Then,  if  I  may,  I  will  wait  and  see  if 
your  friend  is  in  ;  if  not,  we  can  continue  our  chat." 

Now  Miss  Dorothy,  being  an  independent  and  somewhat 
peremptory  young  lady,  and  having  gone  to  all  the  trouble 
and  risk  of  this  subterfuge,  was  anything  but  pleased  at  a  rum 
which  left  her  unwittingly  outwitted.  But  having  gone  so  far, 
it  was  necessary  to  play  the  farce  out,  and,  ascending  the 
steps  with  a  good  deal  of  suppressed  indignation,  she  pressed 
the  bell.  The  door  was  promptly  opened  by  a  neat-capped  maid. 
"  Is  Dr.  Robinson  in  ? "  she  inquired,  glibly,  improvising  the 
first  name  that  came  to  her. 

"  I  believe  so,  ma'am  ;  will  you  walk  in  ?  " 
For  an  instant  Dorothy  wavered  in  total  dismay.     This  was 
a  contingency  for  which  she  found  herself  completely  unpre- 
pared.    Then,  as  her  glance  roved  from  the  waiting  Carey 
below  to  the  girl,  who  had  stepped  hospitably  back,  her  reso- 
ition  was  taken  ;  to  go  in  and  explain,  on  meeting  the  doctor, 
it  he  was  the  wrong  man,  seemed  the  simplest  and  most 
tural  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  and  it  would  rid  her  of 
arey,  which  was  the  main  thing. 

The  room  into  which  she  was  ushered  gave  her,  as  a  first 
ipressfon,  a  sensation  of  cheer  and  comfort  and  good  taste. 
]t  was  fitted  up  as  half  office,  half  library,  and  a  fire  on  the 
hearth  shed  its  unstable  light  on  two  large  chairs,  drawn  up  in 
a  suggestively  confidential  manner  within  the  seductive  radi- 
ance. Dorothy  had  made  a  mental  comment  of  all  this  be- 
fore becoming  aware  that  one  of  these  inviting  chairs  had  an 
occupant,  who  had  slowly  risen  and  was  now  facing  her  with 
an  open  curiosity  which  he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  con- 
ceal. He  was  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  athletic  young  man, 
with  a  fine  blonde  head,  and  did  not  in  the  least  resemble  the 
family  physician  of  Dorothy's  infantile  ailments. 

"  I  have  been  expecting  you,"  he  remarked,  calmly  ;  "  won't 
you  be  seated  ? " 

"  But  I  called  to  see  Dr.  Robinson,"  explained  Dorothy, 
fully  expecting  him  to  claim  the  distinction. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  the  young  man,  imperturbably  ; 
"  I  am  Dr.  Robinson's  nephew,  Neil  Sawtelle  ;  he  was  very 
uncertain  about  your  keeping  this  appointment.  In  fact,  he 
went  out,  hoping  to  meet  you  elsewhere,  but  left  me  to  receive 
you  if  you  came,  and  gave  me  entire  authority  to  act  in  his 
stead." 

In  the  course  of  her  life  it  is  probable  that  Miss  Dorothy 
had  never  experienced  such  a  variety  of  emotions.  That  it 
was  a  case  of  mistaken  identity,  appeared  plain  ;  but  how  to 
account  for  her  presence  here,  without  betraying  her  name  and 
her  reason  for  ringing  the  bell,  appeared  a  problem  difficult  of 
solution. 

"  I  am  sure  there  is  some  mistake,"  she  stammered  at 
length ;  "  I  am  not  the  person  Dr.  Robinson  expects.  I 
simply  wanted  to  consult  him  about  a  slight  cold,  and  will 
call  again." 


"  As  my  uncle  is  no  longer  a  practicing  physician,  I  am 
sure  that  can  not  have  been  your  object."  He  drew  himself 
up  to  his  full  height,  which  Dorothy  found  rather  overwhelm- 
ing, and  adopted  a  sterner  tone. 

"  Do  be  seated,"  he  repeated  ;  "  this  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter and  must  be  treated  seriously.  Your  acquaintance  with 
my  unfortunate  cousin  is  as  well  known  to  me  in  all  its  details 
as  to  my  uncle.  Why  try  to  deceive  me  ?  "  as  Dorothy  made 
an  attempt  for  a  hearing. 

"  But  I  am  not  the  person  you  think  I  am,"  she  declared, 
with  spirit ;  "  I  am  Miss  Dempsey." 

"  Indeed  !  And  to  what  reason  does  my  uncle,  an  old  bach- 
elor, owe  the  pleasure  of  this  visit  to-day?  You  must  excuse 
my  ignoring  the  cold." 

He  made  a  quick,  convincing  gesture  as  she  started,  hesi- 
tated— and  was  lost. 

"  You  see  it  is  useless,"  he  went  on  ;  "I  must  insist  on 
your  remaining  until  you  have  answered  a  few  questions  ;  but 
I  beg  that  you  won't  force  me  to  be  more  impolite  than  you 
can  help." 

"  When  will  Dr.  Robinson  return  ?  " 

"  In  an  hour  or  two  at  the  most.  If  you  prefer  waiting  for 
him,  that  will  be  even  better,"  and  he  drew  forward  one  of  the 
easiest  chairs. 

"  But  I  can't  stay  here  two  hours,"  cried  Dorothy,  now 
thoroughly  alarmed  and  continuing  to  stand  uncompromis- 
ingly. 

"  Nor  is  there  the  slightest  necessity  for  it.  Perhaps,  if  I 
state  the  case,  it  will  enable  you  to  see  that  you  can  use  the 
same  freedom  with  me  as  with  the  doctor,  and,  also,  how  little 
we  require  of  you,  provided  you  are  honest,  and  how  unpleas- 
ant the  consequences  may  be  if  you  evade.  There  have  been 
great  complications  in  two  of  the  banks  with  which  my  cousin 
is  connected,  and  actual  theft  has  been  committed.  It  has 
been  proved  past  doubt  at  what  hour  the  latter  occurred,  and 
suspicion  has  fallen  in  the  highest  places.  My  cousin  will  be 
implicated  in  the  arrests  unless  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  those  interested  that  he  was  elsewhere  at  the  time. 
By  to-morrow,  or  at  the  farthest  the  next  day,  all  New  York 
may  know  of  it.  For  some  strange  reason  he  refuses  to  ac- 
count for  himself.  Now,  all  we  require  is  that  you  shall  state 
under  oath  when  and  where  you  have  seen  him  since  Monday 
last." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  are  talking  about,  and  I  don't  wish 
to  remain  here  any  longer,"  protested  Dorothy,  vehemently. 

"  Nonsense,"  replied  Sawtelle,  almost  roughly,  interposing 
himself  between  her  and  the  door  ;  "  my  uncle  gave  me  a 
description  of  you  before  he  left.  The  idea  of  you  denying 
that  you  know  Albert  Van  Twiller  is  absurd." 

At  the  mention  of  the  name,  Dorothy  gave  a  little  gasp  of 
horror  and  amazement. 

"  Why,  of  course,  I  know  him,"  she  said,  unguardedly  ;  and 
then,  seeing  too  late  that  she  was  only  strengthening  his  mis- 
take, she  sank  into  the  nearest  chair,  with  a  pitiful  wail  of  dis- 
tress which  did  not  help  matters. 

"  Oh,  this  is  perfectly  dreadful ! "  she  sobbed,  forgetting  her 
dignity  and  mopping  her  eyes  with  f;.rtive  dabs. 

As  for  the  blonde  giant  on  the  rag,  he  looked  scarcely  less 
uncomfortable  and  ill  at  ease. 

"  I  don't  see  but  that  you  will  have  to  wait  till  the  doctor 
comes.  If  I  should  let  you  go  it  would  only  mean  publicity 
and  an  appearance  at  court  and  all  sorts  of  complications, 
which  you  ought  to  be  as  anxious  to  avoid  as  we  are,  Miss 
McKinney." 

"  I  am  not  Miss  McKinney." 

"Well,  my  uncle  will  know  who  you  are,  anyway." 

"  No,  he  won't,"  thought  Miss  Dempsey,  and  relapsed  into 
a  damp  and  protracted  silence. 

"  I  wonder  if  you  would  believe  me,"  she  said  at  last,  im- 
pulsively, turning  on  him  a  pair  of  moist,  indignant  eyes,  "  if 
I  told  you  exactly  how  I  did  happen  to  come  here."' 

"  I  am  dreadfully  sorry.  I  presume  I  have  made  a  mess 
of  it,"  he  replied,  irrelevantly  ;  "  perhaps  we  had  better  not  try 
any  more  explanations  till  the  doctor  comes.  You  see,  if  I  had 
known  that  you  were  in  the  least " — reddening  perceptibly — 
"  the  least  like  what  you  are,  I  never  should  have  attempted 
a  conversation." 

As  Dorothy  found  nothing  to  reply  to  this,  another  half 
hour  passed,  reducing  her  to  a  state  of  nervousness  that  went 
far  toward  confirming  Sawtelle  in  his  suspicions.  At  last,  to 
the  infinite  relief  of  both,  a  key  sounded  in  the  latch,  and 
bowing  politely  at  her  averted  head,  Sawtelle  hastened  into 
the  hall. 

Already  the  doctor,  a  hale,  hearty  man  of  fifty,  was  divest- 
ing himself  of  his  snowy  overcoat,  and  on  catching  sight  of 
his  nephew  he  began  to  speak  in  a  cheery,  excited  voice. 

"  Such  a  day,  my  boy  !  The  jade  escaped  me  in  spite  of 
everything,  and  sailed  on  a  Cunarder  this  noon.  But  that 
isn't  the  worst  of  it.  No  wonder  Albert  refused  to  say  any- 
thing about  her.  He  knew  the  whole  thing  would  come  out, 
and  her  testimony  wouldn't  be  worth  shucks,  for  you  see  he 
has  married  her — married  her,  my  dear  boy,  do  you  under- 
stand ? " 

As  Sawtelle  made  no  response,  he  glanced  up  hastily. 

"  Anything  wrong  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  replied  Sawtelle,  in  a  dramatic  whisper  of 
despair,  "  except  that  I  have  kept  the  prettiest  girl  I  ever  saw- 
in  a  state  of  torture  for  two  hours.  She  wouldn't  explain 
who  she  was  at  first,  and  seemed  so  agitated  that  I  never  had 
a  doubt  about  its  being  the  McKinney  woman.  You  said 
she  was  dark." 

"  Black,  staring  eyes  and  big  as  an  Amazon." 

"  You  didn't  say  that.  This  one  is  small  and  thorough-bred 
to  the  finger-tips." 

"  Well,  well,  we  must  see  about  it." 

And,  accompanied  by  his  anxious  nephew,  the  doctor 
bustled  into  the  room  with  an  apologetic  good-will  that  some- 
what disarmed  the  hauteur  Dorothy  was  trying  to  assume. 

"  There  has  been  a  great  mistake,  my  dear  young  lady,  and 
one  about  which  my  nephew  is  deeply  annoyed,  but  you 
mustn't  blame  him,  because  he  was  only  following  out  my  in- 
structions, although  mistaken  in  the  person.  And  now,  if 
you  will  tell  me  to  what  I  owe  the  honor  of  this  visit,  1  shall 


be  very  glad  if  I  can  retrieve  in  any  way  the  discomfort  you 
have  undergone," 

Thus  brought  to  bay,  nothing  was  left  for  Dorothy  but  to 
make  full  confession. 

"  I  am  Miss  Dempsey,  of  No.  —  Fifth  Avenue,"  she  be- 
gan, but  was  unceremoniously  interrupted  by  the  doctor. 

"  Not  Julien  Dempsey's  daughter?  I  knew  he  left  a  widow 
and  child.  Bless  me,  what  a  coincidence  !  We  were  chums — 
old  chums  at  Yale,  years  ago — but  go  on,  my  child." 

And  then  followed  the  whole  ridiculous,  mortifying  tale,  to 
which  the  doctor  listened  with  open  interest. 

"  I  am  glad  you  happened  to  come  here,"  he  said,  not  quite 
approvingly,  when  she  had  finished. 

"  And  I  hope  you  are  going  to  exonerate  me  partially,"  en- 
treated Sawtelle,  who  had  been  preparing  his  line  of  defense 
during  the  recital ;  "  you  can't  fancy  how  humiliated  I  am  or 
how  tempted  I  was  to  believe  you.  If  you  hadn't  acknowl- 
edged your  acquaintance  with  poor  Van  Twiller,  I  should 
have  weakened  at  the  end." 

"  I  do  know  Mr.  Van  Twiller,  but  the  acquaintance  is  only 
a  superficial  one.  I  saw  him  last  at  Mrs.  Lyle's  ball,  Wed- 
nesday evening,  and  sat  with  him  some  time  in  the  con- 
servatory. I  was  upset  because  what  you  told  me  seemed 
so  terrible." 

"  But  Mrs.  Lyle  herself  mentioned  to  me  that  he  was  not 
in  the  house  ten  minutes,"  interposed  the  doctor  ;  "  I  think 
she  was  miffed.  She  fancied  him  for  one  of  her  girls,  and 
now  he  has  thrown  himself  away — poor  Albert ! " 

"  Oh,  I  know  how  that  happened.  He  told  me  all  about 
it.  He  was  going  home  with  a  Mr.  Green,  and,  after  he  had 
made  his  adieux,  Mr.  Green  decided  to  remain,  so  he  sat  out 
a  dance  with  me  and  finally  went  off  without  waiting  for 
him." 

"  And  do  you  know  what  time  that  was  ?  "  inquired  the 
doctor,  eagerly. 

"  About  a  quarter  or  half  after  one,  when  my  partner  for  the 
cotillion  came  up.     We  began  to  dance  it  about  that  time." 

"  Could  you  swear  to  it  on  paper  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  certainly." 

"  Then,"  shouted  the  doctor,  triumphantly,  "  he  is  vindi- 
cated, whether  he  explains  or  not.  This  will  satisfy  the  di- 
rectors so  that  they  will  drop  proceedings  where  he  is  con- 
cerned. They  know  already  that  he  is  not  guilty.  It  is  as 
plain  as  daylight  to  me  now.  He  didn't  remember  the  exact 
time  he  left  the  Lyles',  and,  thinking  he  was  with  this  woman 
he  has  married,  didn't  want  to  attract  our  attention  to  her." 

"  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  should  like  to  go  home,"  re- 
marked Miss  Dempsey,  in  a  pathetic  tone. 

"  Of  course,  my  poor  child,  immediately.  Neil,  call  a  car- 
riage. I  will  go  with  you  myself  and  see  your  mother,  also 
get  your  signature,  if  you  will  be  so  kind.  It  will  straighten 
the  affair  out  wonderfully.  Verily,  truth  is  stranger  than 
fiction  ! " 

As  Dorothy  swept  from  the  room,  Sawtelle  made  a  brave, 
it  ineffectual,  attempt  to  attract  her  attention  ;  but,  as  she 
steadily  refused  to  be  aware  of  his  presence,  his  conscience 
permitted  him  to  retain  a  small,  soaked  wad,  which  was  easily 
concealed  in  the  palm  of  his  hand.  Subsequent  events  have 
led  us  to  believe — so  tender  were  his  ministrations  and  pres- 
sures between  the  volumes  of  a  new  set  of  Ruskin — that  in 
course  of  time  it  became  less  like  a  rag  and  more  like  a  re- 
spectable handkerchief. 

It  is  now  over  a  year  since  these  events  occurred,  and  we 
hear  that  the  article  in  question,  together  with  a  number  of 
other  worldly  goods,  is  to  be  delivered  to  its  rightful  owner. 
How  it  all  came  about,  those  who  have  not  begun  their  love 
affairs  with  a  little  animosity  will  never  be  able  to  conjecture, 
but  we  have  it  direct  from  the  lips  of  the  round  and  ever  rubi- 
cund Carey  himself : 

"The  latest  engagement,  my  deah  fellah,  is  Miss  Demp- 
sey's to  a  person  named  Sawtelle.  Why,  they  say  he  has 
never  been  to  a  Patriarchs'  in  his  life  !  " — Mary  Golding 
Lanman  in  the  Epoch. 


The  food  for  the  Sultan  is  prepared  by  one  man  and  his 
aids,  and  none  others  touch  it  ("  Politikos  "  declares  in  "  The 
Sovereigns  and  Courts  of  Europe,"  recently  published  by  the 
Appletons).  It  is  cooked  in  silver  vessels,  and  when  done, 
each  bottle  is  sealed  by  a  slip  of  paper  and  a  stamp,  and  this  is 
I  broken  in  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  by  the  high  chamberlain, 
I  who  takes  one  spoonful  of  each  separate  bottle  before  the  Sultan 
tastes  it.  This  is  to  prevent  the  Sultan  from  being  poisoned. 
The  food  is  almost  always  served  up  to  the  Sultan  in  the  same 
vessels  in  which  it  was  cooked,  and  these  are  often  of  gold, 
but  when  of  baser  metal,  the  bottle  is  set  into  a  rich,  golden, 
bell-shaped  holder,  the  handle  of  which  is  held  by  a  slave 
while  the  Sultan  eats.  Each  bottle  is  a  course,  and  is  served 
with  bread  and  a  kind  of  pancake,  which  is  held  on  a  golden 
tray  by  another  slave.  The  Sultan  drmks  no  wine  or  spirits, 
but  he  drinks  a  great  deal  of  sherbet  and  is  very  fond  of  ice- 
cream. He  would  reduce  his  harem  if  he  could,  but  custom 
makes  this  impossible,  and  the  most  stubborn  custom  is  that 
which  compels  the  Sultan  to  marry  off  his  ladies  and  to  give 
to  each  of  them  a  dowry  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  To  se- 
cure this,  it  is  said,  many  pashas  and  other  dignitaries  send 
their  daughters  to  the  selamlik. 


In  Morianwelz,  Belgium,  the  trustees  of  the  church  en- 
gaged a  mechanic  for  thirty  dollars  to  climb  the  high  tower, 
bring  down  and  gild  the  weathercock,  and  replace  it.  A  writ- 
ten contract  to  this  effect,  was  made  out.  After  gilding  the 
weathercock,  the  mechanic  asked  for  his  money.  There  was 
a  dispute,  and  the  church  trustees  refused  to  pay  before  he  re- 
placed it.  Thereupon,  he  climbed  the  tower,  replaced  the 
cock,  then  removed  it  again  and  brought  it  down  with  him. 
The  money  was,  of  course,  refused  him,  and  he  has  brought 
suit  on  the  letter  of  the  contract. 


The  Brussels  waiters  have  formed  a  syndicate  to  redress 
their  grievances.     A  leading  complaint  is  that  the 
pay  as  much  as  from  one  to  six  francs  to  the  propri- 
the  privilege  of  serving. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

"Chronicles  of  the  Builders." 

Chronicles  of  the  Builders  of  the  Commonwealth. 
Volume  I.  San  Francisco:  The  History  Company, 
Publishers;  1891.     pp.  Nvii-64.3. 

Thirty-three  years  ago  was  begun  in  the  city  of 
San  Francisco  an  historical  enterprise,  which  from 
that  day  has  increased  in  value  and  volume,  until  it 
has  become  throughout  the  world  one  of  the  rec- 
ognized marvels  of  the  age.  It  is  as  much  beyond 
anything  of  the  kind  ever  undertaken  by  a  society  or 
a  government  as  the  undertakings  of  societies  and 
governments  prior  to  this  time  were  beyond  the 
efforts  of  individuals. 

A  bookseller,  with  literary  tastes  and  practical, 
ability,  sees  on  every  side  a  vast  stretch  of  territory, 
the  last  of  the  temperate  zone  to  be  possessed  by  civ- 
ilization, undergoing  the  remarkable  process  of  occu- 
pation by  self-selected  material  from  the  best  for  the 
purpose  which  the  earth  contains.  The  many  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  whole  two-thousand- miles-wide  area 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean 
are  blossoming  simultaneously  ;  ten  thousand  men, 
each  acting"  independently  of  the  others  and  yet  in 
unison  with  them,  are  at  work  subduing  the  wilder- 
ness, establishing  governments,  marking  out  States, 
exploiting  mines,  planting  towns,  cultivating  farms, 
opening  the  interior  to  transportation  and  commerce, 
and  in  a  multitude  of  ways  placing  this  hitherto 
waste  place  of  nature,  with  all  its  magnificent  pos- 
sibilities, under  tribute  to  the  intellect  of  man.  Of 
all  developing  phenomena  which  the  pages  of  his- 
tory furnish  there  is  surely  nothing  better  worth 
preserving  than  an  account  of  what  these  men  are 
doing  ;  for  their  work  is  not  like  that  of  the  great 
ones  of  old — Alexander,  Caesar,  Napoleon — great  in 
the  horrors  and  destruction  they  brought  upon  man- 
kind ;  here  are  the  builders  of  benefactions  for  un- 
numbered ages  and  peoples.  But  there  is  no  one 
present  to  write,  no  one  who  makes  it  a  special 
task  to  enter  these  important  doings  upon  the  rec- 
ord ;  all  are  preoccupied,  laboring  for  personal  and 
present  results,  yet  building  better  than  they  know. 
It  is  a  pivotal  period,  time  enough  having  elapsed 
for  history  to  be  well  begun,  but  not  for  information 
to  be  largely  lost. 

This  bookseller  resolved  to  supply  the  deficiency 
himself.  He  began  to  gather  and  to  save,  and  so 
continued  month  after  month  and  year  after  year, 
without  intermission,  for  a  third  of  a  century,  and  is 
still  so  doing,  housing  all  that  is  written  and  printed 
within  the  territory  named,  or  elsewhere  if  relating 
to  it  ;  until  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  maps,  in  a 
fire-proof  building  erected  for  that  purpose  on 
Valencia  Street,  there  are  safely  stored  fifty  thou- 
sand volumes.  Several  thousand  of  these  manu- 
scripts set  forth  the  personal  experiences  of  those  who 
have  rendered  the  most  important  services  in  laying 
the  foundations  of  civilization  in  these  parts,  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  living  witnesses  and  written  out 
by  himself  and  his  secretaries. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  he  did.  Important  as  was 
the  work  of  collecting  a  mass  of  material,  the 
largest  in  the  world  upon  a  single  subject,  the 
largest  in  the  world  upon  a  single  area  of  territory, 
giving  to  this  country  infinitely  fuller  early  his- 
torical data  than  any  other  nation  on  earth  has  or 
ever  can  have  ;  important  as  was  this  work,  there 
was  something  else  equally  or  more  important. 
In  the  mass,  this  knowledge 'was  of  little  avail  to 
the  world  ;  only  by  classifying,  indexing,  abstract- 
ing, eliminating,  and  writing  out  in  plain  narrative 
form  what  is  worth  preserving  could  men  every- 
where become  possessed  of  the  invaluable  ex- 
periences of  those  who  had  performed  these  funda- 
mental tasks.  Therefore,  the  territory  was  covered 
by  a  series  of  histories — five  volumes  being  devoted 
to  the  aborigines,  three  to  Central  America,  six  to 
Mexico,  and  so  on  until  thirty-nine  completed  the 
work. 

Here,  then,  was  a  unique  library  out  of  which 
came  a  unique  history,  both  of  which  were  no  less  a 
revelation  than  an  evolution,  both  of  which  were 
accepted  and  pronounced  by  the  first  critics  in 
Europe  and  America  as  first-class  work,  something 
original  and  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  historical 
investigation  and  elucidation.  Were  all  that  was 
printed  in  praise  of  the  author,  his  herculean  efforts, 
the  large  expenditure  of  money,  the  methods  in- 
vented and  employed  to  handle  such  an  enormous 
mass  of  matter — a  mass  so  great  that  the  mere 
glancing  at  it  at  the  rate  of  a  volume  a  day  would 
occupy  one  person  one  hundred  and  fifty  years — 
were  all  these  explanations  and  criticisms  gathered 
and  presented,  five  volumes  more  might  be  added  to 
the  thirty-nine. 

And  yet  the  work,  if  laid  down  at  this  point,  would 
remain  unfinished.  All  about  it  has  been  and  is 
peculiar,  the  development  and  the  description  of  the 
development.  A  work,  in  the  direction  of  subjugat- 
ing for  civilization  an  area  equal  to  one-twelfth  of 
the  earth's  surface,  and  which  formerly  would  have 
occupied  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years  in  its  ac- 
complishment, is  here  being  performed  in  thirty  or 
fifty  years  by  men,  many  of  whom  are  still  living, 
many  of  whom  are  still  subduing  and  building.  We 
would  hardly  say  that  the  edifice  is  greater  than  the 
architect,  that  it  is  more  important  to  understand 
the  building  than  the  builder.  But  in  history  proper, 
complete  biographies  can  not  be  inserted  without 
serious  injury  to  both.  A  separate  series  was,  there- 
fore,  determined   upon,    a   biographical  section   in 


which  the  lives  of  those  who  had  made  the  his- 
tory could  be  delineated  at  length.  Out  of  the 
necessity  thus  arising  originated  this  volume  and 
those  which  are  to  follow  under  this  title. 

And  here  again,  as  hitherto,  the  work  must  be  in- 
dividual and  unique,  such  as  should  fit  the  condi- 
tions. Each  of  the  more  prominent  personages  en- 
gaged in  this  empire-building  is  entitled  to  individual 
study  and  individual  portraiture  ;  all  are  benefactors 
of  the  race — for  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  benefit 
himself  without  benefiting  others,  and  their  experi- 
ences are  of  value  as  great  as  those  of  any  who 
have  gone  before  them,  whether  professional  life- 
destroyer,  potentate,  or  philosopher.  Simply  to 
catalogue  these  builders  in  the  usual  form  of  col- 
lected biographies  seems  insufficient,  worthy  neither 
of  them  nor  of  their  achievements,  nor  of  the  long 
and  laborious  preparation  of  the  author,  by  which 
alone  the  proper  performance  of  this  task  was  made 
possible.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  a  work  such 
as  had  never  been  performed,  a  combining  of  his- 
tory and  biography  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  both. 

The  plan  was  this  :  to  paint  the  personage  in  the 
midst  of  his  accomplishment  and  throw  around  the 
biographies  a  frame-work  of  history,  thus  bringing 
out  with  the  personal  life,  experiences,  and  idiosyn- 
crasies, in  a  series  of  historical  character  studies,  a 
vast  amount  of  fresh,  vivid,  industrial  information, 
which  without  this  process  would  drop  out  of  exist- 
ence. If  there  is  any  kind  of  intellectual  effort  more 
ennobling  than  that  attending  history-making  and 
history-writing  it  is  this,  which  breathes  into  the 
performance  the  soul  of  the  performer,  renders  per- 
petual the  example  of  a  useful  life,  and  makes  im- 
mortal the  work  as  well  as  the  worker.  In  this  kind 
of  historical  characterization  there  are  three  essential 
requisites  now  for  the  first  time  brought  together — 
ability  of  the  author,  ability  of  the  publishers  to 
place  the  biography  on  the  shelf  of  every  important 
library  and  in  the  historical  literature  of  the  world, 
and  cooperation  on  the  part  of  him  whose  life  is 
written.  It  is  the  union  of  these  fundamental  re- 
quirements which  makes  this  work  possible — a  work 
more  fascinating  and  improving,  perhaps,  than  the 
history  itself,  bringing  back  to  life  and  vigor  thou- 
sands of  important  incidents  and  episodes  in  the  life 
of  the  individual  and  the  nation  which  otherwise 
would  drop  into  oblivion. 

The  frame-work  of  this  biographical  section  of 
Mr.  Bancroft's  historical  series,  of  which  the  present 
volume  "is  the  first,  and  in  which  the  portraits  and 
biographies  are  inserted,  exemplifies  in  its  several 
divisions  the  Sources  of  Power  and  Progress ;  the 
Origin  and  Action  of  Governments  ;  the  Develop- 
ment of  Agriculture  ;  the  Development  of  Mines 
and  Manufactures  ;  of  Routes  and  Transportation  ; 
of  Commerce  ;  and  of  Society. 

In  the  first  volume,  general  principles  are  alone  in- 
volved, and  each  life  is  the  embodiment  of  some  one 
of  those  principles.  Thus  in  the  life  of  John  Jacob 
Astor,  which  is  very  properly  placed  first,  he  having 
been  first  in  this  portion  of  our  field  and  having 
done  more  than  any  other  man  in  securing  to  the 
United  States  the  Oregon  country,  we  have  illus- 
trated the  primary  principles  of  the  occupation  by 
civilization  of  regions  hitherto  devoted  to  savagism. 
William  B.  Astor,  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  younger, 
and  William  Waldorf  Astor,  whose  lives  and  por- 
traits follow  those  of  the  founder  of  the  family,  dis- 
play the  power  of  concentrated  wealth,  preserved 
under  American  institutions  through  successive  gen- 
erations, more  fully,  perhaps,  than  any  other  example 
which  might  be  brought  forward  in  America. 

Under  title  of  ' '  Centralization  of  Power  "  the  biog- 
raphy of  Frederick  Billings  is  given,  as  in  him, 
more,  perhaps,  than  in  almost  any  other,  is  found 
united  the  power  of  intellect,  the  power  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  of  integrity  and  morality.  Mr.  Bill- 
ings was  born  in  1823  and  died  in  1889,  Vermont 
containing  his  first  and  last  home.  His  college 
course  and  law  course  ended,  in  1849  he  came  to 
California,  where  he  lived  till  1865.  He  was  promi- 
nent in  art  and  literature  ;  he  founded  schools  and 
built  churches.  In  1869,  he  purchased  one-twelfth 
of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railway,  and  in  1879  was 
made  its  president.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  find  a 
more  pcifect  type,  combining  all  the  highest  and 
purest  forms  of  civilization  and  in  which  were  cen- 
tralized all  the  primary  principles  of  progressive 
force,  than  Frederick  Billings. 

In  considering  the  "  Dominating  Influences  in  the 
Development  of  America,"  beginning  with  Spanish 
America  and  gradually  extending  our  view  over 
western  Anglo  -  American  domain,  conspicuous 
stands  Benito  Juarez,  the  pure-blooded  Indian  of 
Oajaca,  whose  early  illiteracy  was  such  that  prior  to 
his  eleventh  year  he  could  not  speak  the  Spanish 
language  or  any  other  save  his  native  Indian  tongue, 
but  who  became,  in  brilliant  succession,  lawyer,  judge, 
governor  of  the  State  of  Oajaca,  and  president  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.  And  yet,  greater  achieve- 
ment than  all,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican, was  the  intellectual  emancipation  of  Mexico, 
the  secularization  of  society,  and  the  restoration  of 
property,  two-thirds  of  which,  up  to  this  time,  was 
held  by  the  clergy.  It  was  lie  who  dispelled  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  which,  for  three  centuries  of  vice- 
regal rule,  had  rested  over  the  republic  ;  it  was  he 
who  made  possible  the  rapid  developments  which 
followed  ;  and  it  was  he  who  baptized  in  the  blood 
of  Maximilian  the  Monroe  doctrine  of  the  sister  re- 
public, which  says  that  European  princes  shall  not 
interfere  in  the  affairs  of  America, 


What  brighter  example  of  the  "  Power  of  Re- 
ligion" in  civilizing  savage  wilds  can  be  found  than 
in  Junipero  Serra,  whose  life  fills  the  fourth  chapter 
of  this  volume  ?  Born  in  the  Island  of  Majorca  in 
1713,  he  came  from  Spain  to  Mexico  in  the  thirty, 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  several  years  of  mis- 
sionary service  in  the  Sierra  Gorda,  in  1769  he  en- 
tered upon  the  great  labor  of  his  life,  which  was  the 
planting  of  a  line  of  missions  along  the  sea-board  of 
Alta  California,  between  the  bays  of  San  Diego  and 
San  Francisco.  This  achievement  was  consum- 
mated, not  by  an  army  of  invaders  and  a  colony  of 
artisans,  but  by  one  poor  padre,  attended  by  two  or 
three  other  priests  and  a  handful  of  soldiers.  At  their 
presence,  as  at  the  command  of  the  Lord,  mighty 
edifices  arose,  and  fields  of  grain,  orchards  and 
vineyards,  and  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills  which 
until  now  were  inhabited  by  wild  men,  with  bears 
and  coyotes  for  their  companions.  Many  were  the 
miracles  attending  their  labor,  but  among  them  all 
was  not  one  so  great  as  the  miracle  of  the  accom- 
plishment itself. 

In  the  settlement  by  Anglo-Americans  of  this  fair 
domain  and  the  region  to  the  north  of  it,  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  the  Sierra  foot-hills,  what  is  the 
influential  idea  we  encounter  as  we  scan  the  pages 
of  history  ?  It  is  the  genius  of  American  people  for 
self-government,  as  displayed  by  the  grand  popular 
tribunals  of  which  William  T.  Coleman  was  chief. 
Thrown  unexpectedly  together  in  a  land  without  law, 
the  men  of  '49  became  a  law  unto  themselves,  and 
with  one  accord  arose  and  strangled  vice,  leaving  the 
atmosphere  pure,  The  effects  of  this  movement  live 
to-day,  and  will  ever  live,  along  with  the  memory  of 
the  man  whose  life  is  given  in  detail  in  the  pages  of 
this  volume.  Besides  being  leader  of  the  people  in 
the  uprisings  of  1856  and  1877,  Mr.  Coleman  may 
be  named  as  one  of  California's  most  prominent 
merchants,  standing  as  he  did  in  the  front  rank 
of  commerce  for  a  period  of  forty  years.  He 
was  ever  a  true  Californian  as  well  as  a  model 
citizen,  ever  exercising  a  power  in  establishing 
and  preserving  California  credit,  particularly  during 
periods  of  financial  panics  at  the  East.  As  a  purifier 
of  political  morals  and  promoter  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  entire  coast  he  is  without  a  superior. 

Presently  appeared  to  California  the  "Advent  and 
Agency  of  Law,"  chief  among  whose  apostles  was 
Stephen  J.  Field,  who  began  his  judicial  career  as  a 
Marysville  justice  of  the  peace,  and  will  end  it  as 
United  States  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  as  is 
fully  delineated  in  chapter  vi.  A  native  of  Connec- 
ticut, educated  amid  the  most  favorable  surround- 
ings, at  the  age  of  thirteen  he  went  with  a  brother- 
in-law  to  Greece,  where  he  learned  to  speak  fluently 
modern  Greek,  acquiring,  at  the  same  time,  some 
knowledge  of  the  Turkish,  French,  and  Italian 
languages.  Returning  home  after  an  absence  of 
two  or  three  years,  he  attended  college,  studied  law 
in  the  office  of  his  brother-in-law,  David  Dudley 
Field,  and  came  to  California  in  1849.  Here  he  at 
once  took,  and  ever  afterward  maintained,  a  leading 
position  as  law-maker  and  jurist.  He  was  elected 
to  the  first  legislature,  and  framed  the  bill  creating  the 
judicial  system,  which  became  a  law.  Continuing 
his  efforts  in  that  direction,  Mr.  Field  formulated  a 
complete  system  of  jurisprudence,  civil  and  criminal 
practice  acts — later  known  as  the  civil  and  penal  codes 
— besides  originating  many  other  laws  relating  to 
practice  now  in  force.  After  a  period  of  successful 
practice,  he  was  made  judge  of  the  supreme  court 
of  California  and  later  justice  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.  His  decisions,  which  involved  some 
of  the  weightiest  interests  of  the  time,  are  models  of 
lawandlogic. 

The  "Agency  of  Industry"  in  progressional 
phenomena  is  aptly  illustrated  by  Irving  M.  Scott, 
whose  biography  fills  chapter  vii.  of  this  volume. 
Under  present  systems  no  nation  can  become  truly 
great  without  manufactures  ;  the  degree  of  culture 
attained  is  measured  by  arts  and  industries  far  more 
than  by  politics  and  creeds.  San  Francisco  does 
some  manufacturing,  but  not  so  much  as  other  and 
more  prosperous  cities,  not  so  much,  by  many  times 
over,  as  would  be  the  case  were  there  more  men 
present  like  Irving  M.  Scott.  For,  in  the  absence 
of  industries,  such  men  make  them  ;  they  create 
opportunity,  create  necessity,  and  then  meet  the 
issue.  This,  Mr.  Scott  has  done  in  this  city  more 
than  once.  By  him  were  made,  or  under  his  direc- 
tion perfected,  improvements  in  modern  metallurgy 
which  have  since  been  adopted  by  all  other  States 
and  nations  ;  by  him  the  mechanics  of  that  science 
have  been  developed  from  the  crude  condition  of  early 
days  into  the  highest  type  that  has  yet  been  introduced. 
Entering  the  Union  Iron  Works  as  a  draughtsman 
in  1860,  he  improved  nnd  invented  mining  and  other 
machinery  until  California  gave  lessons  and  models 
to  all  the  world.  When  these  branches  languished, 
instead  of  laying  down  his  tools,  he  widened  his 
yards,  increased  his  facilities,  and,  going  to  Wash- 
ington, he  brought  back  contracts  for  warships  to  be 
constructed  at  his  works.  Nothing  short  of  the 
highest  executive  genius  and  mechanical  skill  could 
have  conceived  and  carried  forward  to  success  his 
magnificent  achievements.  At  the  L'nion  Works 
was  built  the  first  steel  merchant-steamer  ever  con- 
structed in  the  United  States— the  irago,  a  vessel 
of  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty  tons  displacement— 
thus  opening  a  new  era  to  the  ship-building  in- 
dustries of  the  nation  and  the  State. 

In  the  cruisers  thus  far  launched  from  his  yards, 
the   Charleston   and   San   Francisco,  we    havejthe 
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highest  types  that  have  yet  been  developed  in 
vessels  of  their  class— in  design  and  workmanship 
not  surpassed  by  any  among  Eastern  ship-builders. 
In  the  Charleston  is  the  highest  evolution  from  a 
sin°le-turreted  monitor  that  had  been  reached  at 
the  time  of  her  contract  ;  in  the  San  Francisco,  the 
highest  type  of  a  swift  cruiser,  her  performance  at 
the  official  trial  far  exceeding  the  limit  of  speed  and 
endurance  required  by  the  government.  In  the 
coast-defense  vessel  Monterey,  last  completed,  is  a 
monitor  of  heavier  offensive  and  defensive  armor 
than  any  that  has  preceded  her  ;  and  in  the  line- 
of-battle  ship  Oregon  will  be  one  that  has  never  be- 
fore been  attempted  in  the  history  of  naval  architect- 
ure. Had  this  coast  more  men  like  Irving  M.  Scott, 
the  cities  of  the  Pacific  seaboard  would  not  long  be 
so  far  behind  those  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  or  in- 
crease in  wealth  and  population  so  much  more 
slowly  than  some  of  those  of  mid-continent. 

William  Gilpin,  Colorado's  first  governor,  is  a  re- 
markable man.  His  early  environment  was  no  less 
remarkable  than  his  later  life.  In  his  boyhood  he 
was  a  little  American  prince,  conspicuous  among 
Philadelphia's  aristocracy  at  a  time  when  the  Quaker 
City  was  the  centre  of  American  refinement.  He 
was  a  protgge'  of  President  Jackson,  as  his  ancestor, 
Richard  de  Guylpyn,  had  been  of  Richard  Cceur  de 
L6on,  the  original  forbear  of  all  having  come  in 
with  William  the  Conquerer.  After  a  course  at 
West  Point  and  a  visit  to  Europe,  Gilpin  was  ready 
to  fight  Indians  or  invade  Mexico,  both  of  which  he 
did.  But  the  greatest  product  of  his  fertile  brain 
was  the  conception  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Railway, 
which  resulted  in  an  original  map  of  the  world, 
showing  the  isothermal  axis  and  a  railroad  line 
across  Bearing  Straits,  uniting  all  the  systems  of  the 
world. 

The  late  brilliant  period  of  development  in  Oregon 
ind  Washington  can  not  better  be  exemplified  in 
Diography  than  by  presenting  the  life  of  William  S. 
Ladd,  who,  as  the  author  says,  stands  preeminently 
:onspicuous  throughout  both  the  incipient  stages 
ind  later  development  of  the  great  North-West. 
Ttqth  Vermont,  his  native  State,  he  came  to  the 
tVest  Coast  in  1851,  choosing  Oregon  rather  than 
California  for  his  future  home,  because  he  deemed 
griculture  a  better  foundation  upon  which  to  build 
,  commonwealth  than  mining.  After  a  mercantile 
areer  in  Portland,  Mr.  Ladd  in  1859  opened  there 
nth  a  capital  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  the  first  bank 
-n  the  Pacific  Coast  north  of  San  Francisco.  The 
ostitution  grew  and  became  a  power,  deposits  in 
889  approximating  four  million  dollars,  while  the 
Dunder  is  probably  worth  twice  that  sum  to-day. 
Mr.  Ladd  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of  a  man, 
lentally,  morally,  and  physically.  Besides  art  and 
ducation,  he  has  always  the  strong  tastes  for  farm- 
jg,  fine  stock-raising,  and  manufactures.  Among 
le  notable  enterprises  in  which  be  was  engaged,  were 
le  Oregon  Steam  Navigation  Company,  Oregon 
urniture  Manufacturing  Company,  Portland  Flour- 
ig  Mills  Company,  Portland  Cordage  Company, 
ortland  Water  Company,  and  many  others.  His 
enefactions  are  large,  systematic,  and  continuous. 
More  fortunate  than  many  others,  Mr.  Ladd  has 
his  eldest  son,  William  M.  Ladd,  a  most  worthy 
ad  able  successor.  "  He  inherits  many  of  the 
aits  which  distinguish  his  father,"  says  the  biogra- 
fcer ;  "strong  will,  aggressive  temper,  persever- 
ice,  and  sterling  integrity.  He  is  an  admirable 
jecimen  of  manhood,  and  there  is  no  fairer  sight 
ider  heaven  than  that  of  a  noble  son  supplement- 
g  the  life  of  a  noble  father." 

Of  the  value  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Bancroft's  to  our 
mntry,  and  to  all  mankind  throughout  all  time,  it 
impossible  to  make  too  high  an  estimate.     The 
ithor  has  done  all  that  he  undertook  to  do  and 
ore.     As  the  "  Biographical  Section  "  of  his  great 
•k  is  an  evolution,  arising  from  the  necessities  of 
ise  out  of  the  narrative  portion  proper,  so  these 
impulses  have    elevated  and  broadened   the 
far  above  and  beyond  anything  originally  con- 
There  is  nothing  like  this  work  in  the  En- 
language  or  in  any  language.     It  is  in  many 
!Cts  more  interesting  and  instructive  than  history 
because  it  is  more  original  and  brings  us 
r  to  those  who  have  made  and  are  making  his- 
ry.    Every  historical  narrative  contains  much  that 
in  every  other  historical  narrative.     In  these  his- 
rical  character-studies  such  is  not  the  case.     All 
re  is  fresh  and  new,  the  lives  and  works  of  the  men 
/ivified  and  made  perpetual.     The  highest  praise 
due,  both  in  regard  to  the  conception  and  the  ex- 
ition. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip, 
rhe  latest  addition  to  the  newly  popular  Aus- 
■;■'■--  lian  fiction  is  from  the  pen  of  Ada  Cambridge, 
ose  novel,  "The  Three  Miss  Kings,"  is  to  be 
blished  immediately  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  in  the 
wn  and  Country  Library. 

cheaper  edition  (the  fifth)  of  Mr.  Finck's  well- 
Dwn  work  on  "  Romantic  Love  and  Personal 
auty"  will  be  issued  early  in  July. 

inglish  publishers  are  threatening  American  pub- 
lers  with  retaliation.  If  English  books  copy- 
bted  in  the  United  States  are  to  be  made  by 
lerican  publishers,  then  American  books  copy- 
hted  in  England  must  be  made  by  English  pub- 
lers.  As  for  the  authors,  they  are  not  in  the 
?rnational  at  all,  except  to  furnish  the  bone  of 
itention.     By  the  way,  the  Federal  Constitution, 


in  providing  for  domestic  copyright,  mentions  the 
"  author"  as  the  person  to  be  protected,  and  seems 
to  overlook  the  future  overshadowing  importance  of 
the  publisher. 

Professor  John  H.  Wigmore,  a  native  of  San 
Francisco,  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  University  of  Tokio,  Japan,  gives  his  impres- 
sions in  one  of  the  July  magazines  of  the  first 
national  election  in  Japan. 

The  remarkable  coincidence  we  mentioned  re- 
cently between  Miss  Wilkins's  "  Humble  Romance  " 
and  Mrs.  Parr's  story  "  Sally,"  published  in  a  recent 
number  of  Longman's  Magazine,  has  been  brought 
under  the  notice  of  Miss  Wilkins.  Mrs.  Parr  ex- 
plained that  the  story  was  founded  on  fact,  and  that 
she  had  never  seen  Miss  Wilkins's  version  of  it. 
Miss  Wilkins  replies  that,  as  told  by  her,  the  story 
was  purely  a  work  of  imagination  ;  that  there  is 
something  "  uncanny  "  in  her  having  dreamed  a  true 
tale  ;  but  that  she  cordially  accepts  Mrs.  Parr's  dis- 
claimer of  plagiarism,  and  relegates  the  whole  in- 
cident to  the  class  of  inexplicable  psychical  facts  that 
so  often  puzzle  us. 

The  scene  of  Rider  Haggard's  new  story,  "  Nada 
the  Lily,"  lies  in  Zululand.  The  tale  will  be  "  syn- 
dicated "  before  being  published  in  book-form. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  a  volume 
which  may  be  called  a  pendant  or  supplement  to 
Verschoyle's  admirable  "  History  of  Ancient  Civili- 
zation." It  is  "  A  History  of  Modern  Civilization," 
and  is  a  hand-book  based  on  Gustav  Ducoudray's 
history. 

"  Literary  Industries,"  an  important  volume  of 
reminiscences,  by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  is  an- 
nounced as  nearly  ready  for  publication  by  an  East- 
ern house. 

A  new  book,  issued  in  London,  entitled  "  I,  Me, 
and  Him,"  has  for  its  chief  idea  that  every  man  is 
composed  of  "  the  personal  ego — the  man  as  he  re- 
gards himself;  the  intrinsic  ego — the  man  in  his  es- 
sential reality  ;  and  the  simulated  ego — the  man  as 
he  exists  in  the  estimation  of  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances." 

A  volume  of  "  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Lau- 
rence Oliphant,"  by  Louis  Leisching,  whose  name 
occurs  several  times  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's  memoir,  will 
be  issued  in  London  soon. 

The  wife  of  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoi  recently  secured 
an  audience  with  the  Czar,  who  was  extremely 
amiable  to  her  and  promised  to  protect  her  husband 
from  all  the  annoyances  to  which  the  committee  of 
censors  has  been  subjecting  him. 

Dickens's  favorite  flower  was  the  scarlet  geranium; 
and  the  Academy  says  that  this,  too,  is  pleasantly 
characteristic  of  the  man,  who,  with  some  of  his  first 
earnings  as  a  reporter — so  John  Payne  Collier  re- 
cords— "  had  bought  a  new  hat  and  a  very  handsome 
blue  cloak,  with  black- velvet  facings,  the  corner  of 
which  he  threw  over  his  shoulder  a  I  Espagnole." 
"For  a  middle-aged  man,"  says  Mr.  Locker, 
speaking  of  an  after  lime,  "Dickens  was  a  smart 
dresser — he  liked  bright  colors.  He  once  told 
Charles  Knight  that  he  had  the  fondness  of  a  savage 
for  finery." 

Bret  Harte's  new  story,  "  A  First  Family  of  Tasa- 
jara,"  will  be  published  serially  in  an  English  maga- 
zine. Mr.  Harte,  it  is  said,  makes  three  times  as 
much  money  out  of  the  sale  of  his  books  in  England 
as  he  gets  from  the  United  Stater. 

Miss  Mary  Hawker  {"Lanoe  Falconer")  who 
wrote  "  Mademoiselle  Ixe,"  sent  the  first  check  from 
her  publishers  (fifty  dollars)  to  the  editor  of  Free 
Russia. 

The  July  number  of  the  Annals  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  will  con- 
tain a  translation  into  English  of  the  Constitution  of 
Mexico,  by  Professor  Bernard  Moses,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  July  is  as  follows  : 

"The  Development  of  American  Industries  since  Colum- 
bus— VI.,  Wool- Spinning  and  Weaving,"  by  S.  N.  D.  North  ; 
"  Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  by  Professor  G.  F.  Wright  ; 
"Sanitary  Improvement  in  NewVork,"  by  General  Emmons 
Clark  ;  "  Deportment  of  Savage  Negroes,"  by  Paul  Reichard  ; 
"Pollen:  Its  Development  and  Use,"  by  J.  F.  James, 
M.  Sc;  "The  Meteoritic  Hypothesis,"  by  J.  Ellard  Gore, 
F.  R.  A.  S.;  "Our  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations,"  by 
Professor  C.* L.  Parsons;  "A  Coming  Solution  of  the  Cur- 
rency Question,"  by  C.  S.  Ashley  ;  "  Scientific  Dreams  of  the 
Past,"  by  Albert  de  Rochas ;  "The  Colors  of  Letters,"  by 
Professor  David  Starr  Jordan  ;  "  Animal  and  Plant  Lore — 
IV.,"  by  Mrs.  F.  D.  Eergen ;  "  Haffding's  Outlines  of 
Psychology "  ;  "  On  the  Wings  of  the  Wind  "  ;  "  The 
Quianganes  of  Luzon,"  by  Professor  F.  Blumentritt ;  a 
"  Sketch  of  George  Catlin  "  ;  and  the  usual  departments. 


New  Publications. 
"Sweet  and  Twenty,"  by  Mary  Farley  San- 
born, a  novel  of  New  England  life,  has  been  issued 
in  the  Good  Company  Series  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers ;  price,  50 
cents. 

"The  Greek  Gulliver,"  by  Alfred  J.  Church,  con- 
tains a  number  of  stories  from  Lucian,  retold  for 
young  readers.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  40 
cents. 

"  Xenie's  Inheritance,"  translated  from  the 
French   of   "  Henry  Greville,"  has   been   issued  in 


paper  covers  bv  T.  B.  Peterson  &.*  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
25  cents. 

Gustave  Flaubert's  famous  romance  of  ancient 
Carthage,  "  Salammbo,"  has  been  translated  by  J. 
S.  Chartres,  and  is  published  by  Charles  H.  Sergei 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Gran di son  Mather,"  a  novel  of  life  in  New 
York,  by  Henry  Harland — first  known  as  a  writer 
under  the  nomme  de  guerre  of  "Sidney  Luska" — 
has  been  issued  in  the  Sunshine  Series  published  by 
Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

The  seventeenth  volume  of  "Alden's  Cyclopedia 
of  Universal  Literature,"  containing  brief  biogra- 
phies and  quotations  from  the  works  of  famous  au- 
thors of  all  times  and  all  countries,  contains  more 
than  two  hundred  entries,  from  Racine  to  Sedgwick. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  John  B.  Alden,  New  York. 

"  The  Broad  Church  :  or,  What  is  Coining"  is 
the  title  of  a  volume  of  theological  discussions  by 
that  somewhat  noted  English  preacher,  Rev.  H.  R. 
Haweis.  The  book  opens  with  "forewords"  on 
"  Robert  Elsmere."  Published  by  the  United 
States  Book  Company,  New  York ;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"On  Newfound  River"  is  Thomas  Nelson  Page's 
first  story  of  such  length  as  to  entitle  it  to  considera- 
tion as  a  novel.  But  its  length  is  not  its  only  title 
to  that  proud  distinction  ;  it  is  a  well-constructed 
story,  with  plenty  of  adventures  and  incidents  to  fill 
out  the  main  plot,  and  it  presents  a  rounded  picture 
of  society  in  a  Virginia  rural  district  before  the  war. 
It  is  founded  on  a  quarrel  between  father  and  son, 
and  a  prominent  factor  in  the  interest  is  a  love  affair 
in  which  a  charming  Virginia  girl  figures.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

Mrs.  Edmund  Russell,  for  the  moment  the  partic- 
ular high  priestess  of  Delsartean  grace  in  New  York, 
has  written  a  book  on  "Yawning."  She  considers 
the  act  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  pretty  contortions 
of  a  sleepy  child  to  the  cavernous  performance  of 
an  oyster,  ascribing  scientific  and  psychological  rea- 
sons for  the  relief  it  affords,  and  analyzing  its  com- 
ponent parts  to  the  end  that  her  fair  reader,  if  she 
must  yawn,  may  do  so  in  an  entirely  captivating 
manner.  Published  as  the  initial  volume  of  the 
Delsarte  Series  by  the  United  States  Book  Company, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"The  Old  Navy  and  the  New,"  by  Rear-Admiral 
Daniel  Aramen,  U.  S.  N.,  is  an  interesting  volume 
of  reminiscences,  written  with  the  purpose  of  show- 
ing the  changes  made  in  the  past  half-century  in 
naval  architecture  and  construction,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  means  of  locomotion  ashore  and  afloat,  and 
in  the  establishment  of  means  of  rapid  communica- 
tion throughout  the  world,  and  of  showing  as  well 
the  influence  those  changes  have  had  on  naval  life. 
Old  readers  and  young  will  enjoy  and  profit  by  Ad- 
miral Aramen's  memoirs  and  the  appendix  to  the 
volume,  consisting  of  letters  written  to  him  by  Gen- 
eral Grant  during  the  latter's  tour  of  the  world. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  for  sale  by  Joseph  A.  Hofmann  ;  price, 
$3.00. 

F.  Anstey,  the  author  of  "  Vice  Versa,"  has  struck 
another  rich  vein  of  whimsicality  and  humor  in  the 
idea  which  gives  his  new  story  its  title,  ' '  Tourmalin's 
Time  Cheques."  Tourmalin  is  an  Englishman,  re- 
turning from  a  voyage  of  probation  on  which  his 
affianced  wife  has  sent  him.  On  the  P.  and  O. 
steamer  time  hangs  heavy  on  his  hands  until  he 
learns  how  to  deposit  his  extra  time  in  a  bank,  on 
which  he  can  draw  later  as  he  sees  fit.  Arrived 
home,  he  marries,  and  soon  finds  that  periods  of  re- 
laxation from  the  joys  of  domesticity  would  be  a 
pleasure,  so  he  draws  cheques  against  his  time  ac- 
count and  spends  these  accumulated  hours  back  on 
the  steamer  with  a  couple  of  charming  girls  he  saw 
there.  The  book  is  full  of  amusing  situations,  and 
will  while  away  a  very  pleasant  hour  or  two.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Younger  American  Poets"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  anthology,  edited  by  Douglas  Sladen.  The 
period  covered  is  from  i860  to  the  present  time,  and 
in  it  are  found  almost  all  the  American  poets  who 
have  not  yet  laid  down  their  pens.  Bryant,  Holmes, 
and  Lowell  are  not  included  ;  but  from  Stedman, 
Aldrich,  and  Bret  Harte  down  to  the  latest  maga- 
zine poet  the  list  is  a  long  one.  The  selections 
have  been  made  with  excellent  taste,  and  present'a 
fair  view  of  the  state  of  poetical  development  that 
the  Western  world  has  reached.  A  supplemental 
part  treats  of  "  Younger  Canadian  Poets."  In  both 
parts  a  few  poems  are  given  under  the  name  of  each 
author,  these  being  arranged  after  a  method  which 
combines  the  chronological  and  alphabetical  orders. 
An  introduction  gives  Mr.  Sladen's  critical  estimate 
of  American  poetry,  and  in  appendixes  are  given 
two  studies  of  Sidney  Lanier.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  C.  Beach  ;  price,  $2.00. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


Producers  of 
the 


^ECLIPSE 


CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAN  FEAN0I800. 


Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


t. 


We  Shall 
Inform  all 
Our  Friends 


When  we  go  East,  not  to  miss  stopping  at  your 
Hotel  Larkspur  when  visiting  California.  The 
table  at  this  fashionable  competing  resort  can  iiat  be 
compared  to  yours,"  wrote  a  lady  and  gentleman 
about  Hotel  Larkspur,  just  opened,  situated  in  the 
enchanting  and  picturesque  town  of  Larkspur, 
known  as  the  "  Gem  of  California,"  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito,  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Seven  trains 
daily,  week  days  ;  ten  trains,  Sunday.  Hotel  Lark- 
spur is  situated  in  a  sheltered  nook,  almost  sur- 
rounded by  trees  and  ferns,  beautifully  located  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  adjacent  high  hills. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  veranda  ;  view  of  bay 
and  Coast  Range  of  Mountains  unsurpassed.  Cli- 
mate delightful— no  fogs.  Fine  sea-bathing,  fish- 
ing, and  pleasant  drives.  Table  unexcelled  by 
any  hotel  in  the  State — a  specialty  with  us.  Music 
Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  Call  if  you  can. 
Write  us  anyway.  Terms  consistent  with  service. 
Full  particulars  by  addressing 

Geo.  M.  Hepburn, 

Larkspur,  via  Sausalito, 
California. 


Horsford'B   Acid  Fhosphate 

MAKES     AN      INVIGORATING     DRINK 

With  water  and  sugar  only.     Delicious. 


f/Sr<£     fam     ro.  S*  « 

f/*<    <!    every  flower  that    »    A*  x 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


SWEET  SCENTS  I 

-ALOE.      OPOPONAX1, 
FRANGIPANNI.    PSIDIUM 

May  be  obtained 
0/  any  Chemist  or 


Fer/ui 


Site* 


KNJTJTINGGO. 

120  SUTTER  STREET,  Room  23 


ONLY    HEAD-OUARTHRS    I'OR 


BATHING    SUITS 

Our  Silk  and  Half-Silk  Suits  are  beautiful, 

Kept  on  hand  and    KNIT  TO  ORDER  at 
shortest  notice.     Lowe»t  prices. 


Extract     pppp 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock1*  for 
Si  Mips,  Etc 

One    pound    equals   forty-flvo    pounds   of 
Drimo  lean  Beef. 


Sond  for  our  book  of  receipts  ebowlnjr  u 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups  and 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago 


10 


TH  E 


ARGON  AUT. 


June  29,  1891. 


$15.00 

$20.00 
$25.00 
$30.00 
$35.00 

- 

for  100 
"    200 
"   300 
"    400 
"    500 

AKE   THE 

PRICES    OF 

ENGRAVED 

Wedding 

Including  Envelopes. 

Write  for  Samples. 

Invitations 

A.   M.   ROBERTSON, 

Successor  to  Pierson  S:  Robertson, 
136  POST  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting:,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for   Bedroom*  and  Country  Houses. 

For  Invalids  : 
For  Children  : 
For  Everybody  : 

WILBUR'S 

CQSSfrA 

Most  Nourishing— 

Most  Delicious 

Chocolate 

Man,  Sadler  &  Co., 

Pacific  Coast  Agents,  San  Francisco. 


IMPORTANT  EXHIBITION 

PAINTINGS! 

BY  FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN  ARTISTS, 

Open  on  and  after  SATURDAY, 
June  20th,  at 

MORRIS   &  KENNEDY'S 

ART    GALLERY, 

19    and    21    POST    STREET 

/^•ADMISSION    FEEE.JI 
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"A  Most  Delicate 
Preparation." 


^ 


Ham  Sandwiches  a  la  Parisienne. 
Between  slices  of  thinly  cut  white 
bread  spread  a  mixture  of  Cowdrey's 
Deviled  Ham,  finely  chopped,  hard- 
boiled  eggs  and  cream  sauce.  Stamp 
out  in  small  round,  oval,  square  or  ob- 
long shapes.  Butter  the  tops.  Sprinkle 
on  one-half  the  number  of  sandwiches 
finely  chopped  parsley  and  hard-boiled 
yolk  of  egg  rubbed  through  a  sieve, 
and  on  the  other  half  parsley  and 
white  of  egg  chopped  very  fine. 
Send  PoBtage  Stamp  lor  "Tld  Bit  Receipts. 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  Mass. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Leandro.  Cal. 


STORAGE 

**  J.  M.  PI] 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

The  extent  of  gambling  among  women  in  New 
York  is  not  worth  the  discussion  it  often  receives  in 
the  papers,  because  no  such  thing  really  exists  here 
(says  Truth,  of  that  city).  There  are  women  who 
occasionally  play  poker  for  small  stakes  in  their 
own  families,  and  there  may  be  a  few  out  of  a  mill- 
ion or  two  hereabouts  who  bet  on  the  races  and  in- 
vest in  stocks.  But  their  number  is  so  small  and 
their  operations  so  limited,  that  it  is  more  of  a  boast 
than  a  reality.  A  woman  from  her  very  nature  is 
debarred  from  gambling.  A  capable  and  satisfactory 
feminine  player  at  any  game  of  chance  is  very  rare. 
A  man  will  lose  a  thousand  dollars  to  another  man 
and  never  think  of  it  in  a  personal  sense.  He  re- 
members that  he  has  lost  a  thousand  dollars,  but 
does  not  consider  the  man  whom  he  has  lost  it  to  ; 
but  with  women  it  is  different.  If  a  woman  should 
lose  a  thousand  dollars  to  any  one  on  earth,  she  would 
hate  that  person  forever.  Women  do  not  like  to  play 
without  the  presence  of  men,  because  no  woman 
ever  knows  the  rules  of  the  game,  and  there  is 
sure  to  be  a  lot  of  bitterness  before  the  thing  is  over. 
Then,  too,  men  are  always  "off-ish"  when  women  are 
playing.  They  do  not  like  to  accept  money  from 
feminine  hands,  and  women  pretend  to  be  indignant 
with  them  if  they  refuse.  If  they  accept,  the  women 
hate  them. 

A  writer  in  a  French  periodical,  whose  business  it 
is  to  watch  the  course  of  social  drift,  has  found  that 
the  French  girl's  ideal  cavalier  is  no  longer  the  gen- 
tleman who  can  perform  a  cotillion  with  elegant  lact, 
wield  the  sword  with  courage,  or  manage  a  conversa- 
tion with  spirit  and  brilliancy.  "  No,"  exclaims  this 
writer  in  some  disgust,  "  he  is  a  fellow  covered  from 
head  to  foot  with  horseshoes  as  ornaments.  He  has 
a  horseshoe  on  his  breast-pin,  a  horseshoe  on  his 
finger-ring,  horseshoes  on  his  studs,  a  horseshoe  on 
the  handle  of  his  umbrella." 


That  beautiful  addition  to  man's  summer  costume, 
the  sash,  can  not  be  expected  (says  the  Sun)  to  sur- 
vive the  coming  summer,  even  if  it  lasts  over  the 
fourth  of  July.  The  haberdashers'  ingenuity  has 
been  at  work  on  it,  and  now  we  have  an  improved 
sash,  patented  and  christened,  which  is  used  to 
cover  an  ordinary  leather  belt  buckling  around  the 
waist  and  saves  the  wearer  the  trouble  of  tying  it 
himself.  This  will  abolish  the  sash.  The  tying  of 
it  by  hand  provided  that  little  modicum  of  artistic 
labor  which  was  really  the  secret  of  its  existence. 
Making  it  machine-made,  with  clasp  and  buckle, 
gives  it  a  character  of  commonplace  utilitarianism, 
and  the  sash  part  is  bound  to  drop  off,  leaving  the 
belt  bare.  The  only  thing  that  can  save  it  will  be 
for  the  leading  sash  patron,  the  Hon.  Thomas 
Brackett  Keed,  of  Maine,  to  reject  the  buckling 
sash  and  slick  to  the  original  form. 

A  rather  interesting  point  was  recently  brought  up 
by  the  Paris  Figaro ;  A  mother  of  strong  religious  con- 
victions refuses  the  hand  of  her  daughter  to  the  man 
she  loves,  because  he  is  .bound  by  a  vow  to  his  dying 
father  never  to  be  married  in  church  or  to  take  part 
in  a  religious  ceremony  ;  the  girl  dies  of  a  broken 
heart,  the  mother  to  the  last  refusing  the  concession 
which  would  have  saved  her  daughter's  life.  The 
Figaro  asked  its  readers  whether,  under  the  circum- 
stances, the  mother  was  justified  in  withholding  her 
consent.  In  all,  the  editor  received  1,431  answers. 
Six  hundred  and  twenty-one  writers  considered  the 
mother  justified  in  preferring  death  for  her  daughter 
to  the  dishonor  of  contracting  a  marriage  unblessed 
by  the  church  ;  570  blamed  the  mother,  while  200 
avoided  a  direct  answer  and  suggested  various  solu- 
tions of  the  problem.  Answers  are  said  to  have 
come  from  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  an  American 
woman — of  course,  there  is  an  American  woman  in 
the  story — telegraphed  "  I  would  lynch  the  mother  ! ' 
It  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  anybody  to  comment  on 
the  marvelous  imbecility  of  that  girl. 

The  New  York  Fencers'  Club  has  opened  its 
handsome  rooms  and  membership-list  to  female 
Iriends  and  relatives  of  the  members.  Regular  dues 
and  fees  are  exacted  of  the  ladies,  who  are  admitted 
to  all  the  privileges  of  the  club-rooms  and  the  ben- 
efit of  instruction  under  a  competent  master  of  the 
art.  Already  many  women  have  put  up  their  names, 
and  when  the  fall  season  opens  will  make  up  no  in- 
considerable class. 

The  universality,  it  may  almost  be  said  the  ex- 
cess, of  the  military  element  prevalent  in  Germany, 
is,  no  doubt,  responsible  for  many  social  restrictions 
(says  a  writer  in  the  Sun).  There  is  virtually  no 
other  profession  than  the  army  for  young  men  of 
good  birth.  They  frequently  marry  young  ;  their 
epaulets  are,  in  the  minds  of  even  prudent  parents, 
sufficient  guaranty  of  their  fitness  to  assume  the 
care  of  a  wife  and  family.  Except  in  the  "  Guards," 
where  some  of  the  officers  have  private  fortunes, 
military  men  are  content  to  depend  and  live  on  their 
pay,  and  their  existence  is  necessarily  very  unpre- 
tentious, although  their  uniform  precludes  them 
from  practicing  some  of  the  small  economies  that  a 
clerk  in  a  government  office  may  indulge  in  without 
losing  caste.  Each  officer  is  allowed  to  take  a  pri- 
vate from  the  ranks  as  his  own  servant  ;  this  chosen 
soldier  is  valet,  house-maid,  butler,  cook,  goes  to 
market,    tends  the  children,  waits  at    table,    runs 


errands,  and  would  die  without  a  murmur  for  his 
master  if  bis  death  could  afford  that  master  the 
slightest  gratification.  The  external  politeness  of 
officers  can  not  be  exaggerated.  It  constitutes  one 
of  the  features  of  Berlin  society,  where  they  reign 
supreme.  Until  quite  lately,  high  play  was  carried 
on  in  clubs  and  casinos,  but  the  young  emperor  has 
expressed  himself  so  strongly  and  repeatedly  against 
this  practice,  that  excessive  gambling  has  been  dis- 
countenanced, if  not  actually  prohibited,  and  has  al- 
most disappeared  among  the  corps  of  officers. 


The  Boston  girl  in  times  past  was  something  of  a 
blue-stocking.  But  a  change  is  coming  over  her. 
On  the  Charles  River  embankment  an  out-door 
gymnasium  for  young  women  has  been  erected 
lately,  fitted  out  with  all  the  modern  apparatus  to 
make  women  muscularly  strong  and  physically 
perfect.  The  effects  of  such  a  change  are  not  easily 
to  be  imagined.  To  see  the  slim  and  "  modest 
maiden,  Priscilla,"  metamorphosed  into  a  plump, 
round-limbed  girl,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue  in 
the  "  gym  "  or  of  pulling  an  oar  on  the  bay,  will  be 
something  of  an  innovation.  If,  later,  the  Boston 
girl  acquires  a  grace  of  motion  hitherto  unknown  to 
her  angular  self,  if  the  anaemic  cheek  gives  place  to 
one  of  rosy  hue,  if  her  eye  becomes  as  fearless  to 
the  glance  of  man  as  her  complexion  is  to  the  sun, 
then  the  change  will  be  complete,  and  the  traditions 
of  New  England  will  receive  a  terrible  shock.  It  is, 
perhaps,  inevitable  that  the  Boston  girl  should  ac- 
quire a  litUe  swagger  in  her  training  on  the  Charles 
River  embankment.  Perhaps,  also,  she  may  grow 
a  little  boisterous  and  rude,  and  among  possibilities, 
also,  is  the  chance  that  she  may  emphasize  her 
speech  with  an  occasional  word  which  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  an  appeal  to  Webster  or  Worcester;  yet  the 
tones  of  her  voice  may  be  the  sweeter  and  her  pres- 
ence all  the  more  entrancing  for  the  physical  vigor 
which  she  takes  on  in  place  of  too  much  Ibsen  or 
Browning. 

The  newest  card-cases  devised  for  formal  visiting 
are  really  works  of  art.  Only  the  finest  and  softest 
kids  and  leathers  are  used— cream ,  amber,  and  snow- 
white.  Those  in  suede  are  almost  completely  cov- 
ered by  silver,  wrought  in  delicate  lacy  patterns, 
with  either  a  tiny  miniature  set  in  moonstones  in  the 
corner,  a  heavy  monogram,  or  else  a  pink-tinted 
conch  shell,  surrounded  by  small  brilliants.  Twin 
hearts  of  moonstones  and  turquoises  are  seen  on 
many  of  the  handsomest  specimens,  while  others 
are  embossed  with  the  inevitable  silver  fleur-de-lis. 
This  fin-de-siccle  effect  is  heightened  by  having  a 
narrow  silver  ribbon  wound  about,  to  tie  the  triple 
figure  and  descend  in  graceful  convolutions  and 
loops  to  catch  the  next  flower  below. 


Engaged  couples  in  France  do  not  call  each  other 
by  their  Christian  names  ;  alone  or  in  public  life  they 
always  address  each  other  as  "Monsieur"  and 
"  Mademoiselle."  Once  the  man  is  received  as  the 
accepted  lover,  he  must  come  regularly  to  the  house, 
always  with  much  ceremony,  and  invariably  sending 
a  bouquet  to  his  fiancde  beforehand,  as  a  sign  of  his 
approaching  appearance.  In  the  event  of  his  not 
being  pleased  with  his  first  visit,  he  should  write  the 
next  day  to  the  young  lady's  family,  regretting  that 
a  journey,  or  some  such  excuse,  prevents  him  from 
accepting  their  kind  invitation  to  visit  them  ;  and 
after   that  he  should  be  specially  careful  to  avoid 


all  houses  where  he  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  lady 
he  has  refused  to  marry.  After  being  received  into 
a  family,  if  reasons  arise  that  make  the  man  wish  10 
break  the  engagement  off,  he  should  exercise  great 
tact  in  doing  so,  writing  to  the  young  girl's  father, 
and  saying  family  reasons  prevent  the  fulfillment  of 
the  engagement.  With  a  widow  or  elderly  lady  who 
has  no  relatives  to  consult,  the  man  asks  an  inuraate 
friend  or  the  family  lawyer  to  plead  his  cause  ;  he 
does  not  address  himself  directly  to  the  lady,  and 
no  visits  are  paid  until  her  reply  is  received.  If 
favorable,  he  writes,  asking  when  the  gentleman  can 
be  received,  whereupon  the  inevitable  bouquet  is  at 
once  forwarded.  No  business  is  discussed  between 
the  engaged  couple,  all  that  being  undertaken  by  the 
lawyers,  and  the  marriage  is  not  announced  until  a 
few  days  before  the  signing  of  the  contract.  In  the 
case  of  a  young  lady,  once  her  engagement  is  made 
public,  her  parents  close  their  doors,  except  to  their 
own  and  the  fiance's  family  and  their  very  intimate 
friends  ;  and  the  young  lady  must  not  appear  at  the 
theatre  or  in  public  any  more.  In  the  event  of  a 
widow  refusing  a  man,  he  would  still  call  upon  her 
from  time  to  time,  always  at  an  hour  when  he  knew 
other  visitors  would  be  present. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  theatrical  women  take 
far  better  photographs  than  those  out  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  rather  stupid  question  is  often  asked 
why  this  should  be.  "  I  am  tired  of  explaining  to 
ladies,"  said  a  photographer  to  a  Sun  reporter,  re- 
cently, "that  as  long  as  they  do  not  look  like  ac- 
tresses out  of  a  picture,  they  should  not  expect  to  in 
one.  You  will  find  that  the  very  woman  who  would 
disdain  to  have  a  theatrical  appearance  on  the  street 
is  set  on  having  it  in  a  photograph.  She  wishes  to 
look  dashing,  assertive,  and  passionate,  and  is  never 
satisfied  when  1  make  her  her  own  sweet  self.  Now, 
I  can  not  pose  ordinary  women  as  I  can  an  actress, 
for  the  reason  that  they  haven't  the  ability  to  fall 
into  the  attitude  I  want.  Then,  again,  they  are 
usually  unable  to  throw  the  particular  expression 
into  their  faces  that  they  wish  to  have  there,  and  this 
an  actress  can  do.  Above  all,  a  lady  not  of  the  pro- 
fession seldom  makes  up  her  face  when  she  is  photo- 
graphed, or,  if  she  does,  it  is  badly  done.  I  al- 
ways  touch  up  a  woman's  face  a  bit  with  crayon 
if  she  will  allow  me,  but  she  usually  won't. 
The  skillful  actress  makes  up  in  a  pronounced 
manner,  her  eyes  heavily  shadowed  and  her  lip: 
made  blood-red.  I  can  soften  where  I  can  not 
accentuate  in  finishing  a  picture,  and  so,  when  these 
exaggerations  of  the  actress  are  toned  down,  hei 
eyes  merely  look  large  and  brilliant,  and  her  moutt 
clearly  defined.  It's  the  same  way  with  the  men 
An  actor  knows  how  to  pose,  to  begin  with,  and,  a: 
a  general  thing,  he  makes  up  his  face  as  he  invaria 
bly  does  on  the  stage.  There  is  really  no  use  ot 
men  and  women  in  private  life  hoping  to  get  photO' 
graphs  that  will  be  as  striking  and  satisfactory  a; 
those  of  actors  and  actresses,  unless  they  are  willing 
to  take  a  course  of  dramatic  training  and  study  tht 
art  of  make-up." 


The  twenty-sixth  industrial  exposition  of  the  Me 
chanics'  Institute,  which  will  be  held  as  usual  in  tin 
Mechanics'  Pavilion  on  Larkin  Street,  opens  Tues 
day,  August  18,  1891,  and  closes  Saturday,  Septem 
ber  26th.  Applications  to  the  secretary  for  space 
for  exhibitors  are  already  so  plentiful  that  a  success 
ful  fair  is  assured. 


Absolutely  the  Best. 

It  is  richest  in  pure  cream  of  tartar; 

It  is  strongest  in  wholesome  leavening  power; 

It  has  the  best  keeping  qualities  and  is  the  most  economical; 

It  contains  no  alum,  ammonia  or  other  deleterious  substance. 


All  the  ingredients  used  are  published  on  the  label. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Bergevin-Wickersham  "Wedding. 
St.  John's  Episcopal  Church,  in  Petaluma,  was  the 
scene  of  an  interesting  and  pretty  wedding  at  noon 
last  Wednesday.  The  bride  was  Miss  Mae  Lindsey 
Wickersham,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  G. 
Wickersham,  of  Petaluma,  and  the  groom  was  Mr. 
Alexander  Morgan  Bergevin,  a  prominent  young 
merchant  of  Chicago,  111.  The  church  was  crowded 
with  the  many  friends  of  the  young  couple.  The 
chancel  was  attractively  embowered  with  spreading 
ferns  and  gemmed  with  bright  summer  flowers,  form- 
ing a  beautiful  setting  for  the  central  piece,  a  large 
floral  umbrella,  under  which  the  bridal  party  stood 
during  the  ceremony.  "The  Bridal  Chorus"  from 
"  Lohengrin  "  was  played  as  an  announcement  of 
the  arrival  of  the  bridal  party,  the  bridesmaids  enter- 
ing from  the  chancel-doors  and  marching  down  the 
aisle  to  the  entrance,  where  they  met  the  bride  and 
escorted  her  to  the  chancel.  A  floral  gate,  about 
midway  down  the  aisle,  was  held  open  for  them  by 
two  little  children,  Miss  Gertrude  Coates  and  Master 
Martin  St.  John  Whitney,  who  were  becomingly 
attired.  Miss  Maude  Badlam,  of  this  city,  was  the 
maid  of  honor,  and  the  bridesmaids  were  Miss  Lizzie 
Wickersham,  a  sister  of  the  bride,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Marshall,  of  this  city.  Mr.  William  T.  Hunter,  of 
New  York  city,  was  the  best  man,  and  Mr.  A.  T. 
Badlam,  Mr.  F.  H.  Ames,  Mr.  W.  S.  Pierce,  and 
Mr.  George  P.  Baxter  were  the  ushers.  The  toilets 
of  the  ladies  in  the  bridal  party  are  described  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  bride,  who  is  a  petite  blonde,  looked  charming  in  an  ele- 
gant toilet  of  blanc  ivoire  faille  Francaise,  the  front  of  which 
was  trimmed  with  mousseline  de  soie  and  clusters  of  orange 
blossoms.  A  spray  of  orange  blossoms  rested  in  her  coiffure, 
from  which  fell  the  veil  of  white  silk  moleine,  rippling  to  the 
end  of  the  Princesse  train. 

The  maid  of  honor  wore  a  handsome  combination  costume 
of  white  and  gold.  The  bodice  was  of  while  brocaded  satin 
a  la  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  finished  with  a  jabot  of  white  and 
gold  lace.'  The  sleeves  were  long,  the  lace  ends  failing  over 
Die  ungloved  hands.  The  skirt  was  of  white  crepe  de  Chine, 
corded  with  gold,  and  made  with  a  demi-train.  She  carried 
a  cluster  of  Marechal  Niel  roses. 

The  bridesmaids  were  attired  alike  in  gowns  of  gray  crepe 
de  Chine,  trimmed  with  silver,  made  with  a  high  corsage  and 
long  sleeves.     They  carried  bouquets  of  pink  sweet  peas. 

The  bridal  party  was  met  in  the  chancel  by 
the  groom  and  his  best  man,  and  as  Miss 
Weston,  the  organist,  softly  played  "  Call  Me 
Thine  Own,"  the  clergyman,  Rev.  John  Partridge, 
performed  the  impressive  ceremony.  The  bride's 
father  gave  Her  into  the  keeping  of  the  groom. 
Mendelssohn's  ' '  Wedding  March "  resounded 
through  the  church  as  the  bridal  party  departed. 
They  were  driven  to  the  residence  of  the  bride's 
parents,  corner  of  Sixth  and  D  Streets,  where  they 
enjoyed  an  elaborate  breakfast.  The  comfortable 
[home  was  graced  with  a  profusion  of  lovely  flowers 
*n  artistic  arrangements,  filling  the  rooms  with  de- 
Jiftous  Ijfagrance.  At  one  o'clock  a  reception  was 
Ijeld  which  wa$  attended  by  a  large  number  of 
guests,  who  congratulated  the  newly  wedded  couple. 
The  array  of  wedding  presents  was  of  exceptional 
elegance.  The  groom's  present  to  the  bride  was  a 
beautiful  brooch  of  diamonds.  The  maid  of  honor 
and  bridesmaids  received  handsome  souvenirs  from 
the  bride,  and  the  groom  gave  the  best  man  and 
ushers  elegant  scarf-pins.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bergevin 
left  Petaluma  on  the  afternoon  train  for  this  city, 
when  e  they  went  on  a  tour  of  Southern  California. 
3  The-'  vill  remain  in  this  State  until  July  8th,  when 
the'  rse'll  proceed  to  Chicago,  where  they  will  reside 
in  'u,  "future. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Major  J.  L.  Rathbone  recently  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  at  his  residence,  on  California  Street,  in 
honor  of  Hon.  Warner  Miller,  of  New  York,  and 
Mr.  Erastus  Corning,  Sr.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Ella  M.  Bunker,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  F.  Bunker,  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Bertrand 
J,  Horton,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  next  Wednesday  at 
file  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Adolph  Kahn,  2616 
California  Street. 

The  fourth  annual  open  lawn-tennis  tournament 
for  the  championship  of  the  Pacific  States,  singles, 
will  be  held  at  San  Rafael,  commencing  Thursday, 
July  2d,  at  ten  thirty  A.  M.,  continuing  on  July  3d 
and  4th,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
National  Lawn-Tennis  Association,  directed  by  the 
Pacific  States  Lawn-Tennis  Association.  The  win- 
ner of  the  tournament  will  be  presented  with  a  cup 
by  the  association,  valued  at  one  hundred  dollars,  to 
become  his  absolute  property.  The  winner  will  be 
called  upon  to  play  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  the 
present  champion  of  the  Pacific  States.  The  condi- 
tions are  that  the  challenge  cup  must  be  won  three 

limes  to  become  the  property  of  the  winner.    Among 

ihe  entries  will  be  : 
Mr.  loseph  Tobin,  Captain  W.  B.  Collier,  Mr.  E.  N.  Bee, 

Mr.  W.  Q.  Wright,  Mr.  T.  Magee,  Jr.,  Mr.  W.  Magee,  Mr. 

>.  Hoffman,  Mr.  G.  V.  Gray,  Mr.  August  Taylor,  Mr.  O. 

Hoffman,  Mr.  J.  A.  Code,  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Lee,  of  the  Cali- 

omia  Lawn-Tennis  Club ;  Mr.  C.  D.  Bates,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  S. 

^eel,  of  the  East  Oakland  Club  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Griffin,  Mr.  H. 

L  Haight,  Mr.  C.  P.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart,  and 

vlr.  S.  Sanborn,  of  the  Lakeside  Club  ;  and  also  representa- 

ives  from  the  Olympic,  Carson  City,  Alameda,  and  Wood- 

and  Clubs. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
ind  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
?an  Franciscans : 

Mr.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  Mrs.  Richard  Ivers, 
Mrs.  James  Irvine,  Miss  Aileen  Ivers,  Mr.  Cal  Byrne,  and 
Mr.  James  W.  Byrne,  attended  the  "Grand  Prix"  at  Paris 
>n  an  English  mail-coach,  accompanied  by  a  number  of 
nends. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope  and  Miss  May  E.  Pope  will  come  down 


from  St.  Helena  on  Wednesday  and  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  for  a  few  weeks. 

Miss  Lena  Blanding  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Cole- 
man, in  San  Jose. 

Miss  Beth  Sperry  was  visiting  relatives  in  Stockton  early 
in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  n£e  Crocker,  are 
now  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  S  G.  Murphy  and  the  Misses  Murphy  have  arrived 
in  Paris. 

Mr.  Truxton  Beale  was  in  Paris  when  last  heard  from. 
Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace,  and  Miss 
Adele  Pen-in  will  leave  for  the  East  and  Europe  next  Fri- 
day- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel   Hort  and   Mrs.  George  C.  Board- 
man  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves 
will  be  at  Santa  Cruz  during  July, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  are  preparing  for 
an  Eastern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  are  entertaining  Mr,  Albert 
L.  Stetson  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Irene  Everett  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Cazadero. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Evelyn  and 
Genevieve  Carolan  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foule  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
next  Wednesday  for  a  visit  of  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Ernest  Melliss  and  Miss  Bolton  have  been  enjoying 
a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hewes  have  gone  to  Southern  Cali- 
fornia and  will  be  away  several  weeks.  Miss  Jennie  S. 
Lathrop  accompanied  them. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and  Mrs.  E.  Martin  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  for  the  season. 

Mrs.  Milton  S.  Latham  will  pass  the  next  month  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Boalt  have  gone  to  their  new 
country  residence  near  Cloverdale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  are  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  will  soon  return  from  a  prolonged  visit 
lo  friends  in  Southern  California. 

Misses  Maud  and  Myra  Nickerson  have  been  visiting 
friends  in  San  Jose'. 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker  and  Miss  Alice  Decker  are  visiting 
friends  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo 
Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J^.B.  Crockett,  and  Miss  Crockett 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley  and 
Wawona. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Loughborough  and  family  have 
gone  to  San  Rafael  for  the  season. 

Misses  Eva  and  Marie  Withrow  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  at  her  country  residence,  Aloha 
Farm. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  are  passing  the  sea- 
son at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Denis  Donohoe  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at 
Cazadero. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  is  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Miss  M.  B,  West  and  Miss  Helen  Otis  are  enjoying  a  visit 
to  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Wool  worth  and  Miss  Woolworth  will  go  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  to-day  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  is  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan  and  Mr.  Samuel  Board  man  left 
on  Friday  on  a  hunting  trip  in  Northern  California  and 
Oregon. 

Mr.  Isaac  L.  Requa  and  Miss  Requa,  of  Piedmont,  have 
returned  from  a  visit  to  the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Edith  Taylor, 
Miss  Carrie  Taylor,  and  Miss  Taylor,  of  Sacramento,  will  go 
lo  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to-day  for  the  season. 

Mr.  Henry  Hastings,  of  Boston,  is  here  on  a  visit,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Montagu  Hankins,  nie  Donohoe,  have  re- 
turned from  Santa  Cruz,  and  are  residing  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  is  in  Paris,  but  will  leave  there  soon  to  re- 
turn home. 

Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  Miss  Yost,  and  Miss  Jennie  Sander- 
son have  been  in  the  Yosemite  Valley  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant  and  Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe  will 
pass  next  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Captain  Millen  Griffith  and  family  have  been  in  the  Yo- 
semite Valley  during  the  B^stJ"ortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gharles.Mayne  intend  passing-the  next  two 
weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Jennie  Blair  and  Mrs.  McCollum  have  returned  from 
a  prolonged  and  delightful  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  went  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  on  Friday  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  Miss  Grace  Rideout,  and 
Mr.  E.  G,  Rideout  have  reached  Paris  after  traveling  through 
Great  Britain. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  have  gone  north  to  visit  Ore- 
gon and  Washington. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  the  Misses  Maud 
and  Lillian  O'Connor  left  for  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  last 
Wednesday,  and  will  be  away  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Dunphy  have,  returned  from  a 
visit  to  their  ranch  in  Monterey  County. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J,  Field  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  on  Wednesday  to  remain  there  during  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  James  Spiers  and  Miss  Spiers  have  arrived  in  Lon- 
don. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Voorhies  and  the  Misses  Marie  and 
Kate  Voorhies  will  leave  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to-day  to 
pass  a  few  weeks  there. 

Cokmel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre,  Miss  Mary  Eyre,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  will  leave  Menlo  Park  next  Friday 
to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  H.  Cooper  and  Miss  Alice  Cooper  have  re- 
turned from  Paso  Robles. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  family  will  remain  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte  until  late  in  July. 

Mr.  Lloyd  Tevis  returned  from  Santa  Barbara  last  Tues- 
day accompanied  by  Mrs.  Tevis  and  her  grandchildren,  who 
have  been  visiting  there  for  the  past  month. 

Judge  John  Hunt,  Judge  Maguire,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holli- 
day,  Mr.  T.  J.  Crowley,  and  Mr.  C.  P.  Pomeroy  have  re- 
turned from  a  hunting  and  fishing  trip  on  the  Garcia  River, 
in  Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  Peter  D.  Martin,  son  of  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  is  en 
route  home  from  college  after  an  absence  in  the  East  of  over 
two  years.  His  vacation  last  summer  was  spent  in  traveling 
through  Europe  in  company  with  his  younger  brothers,  his 
mother,  and  his  aunt,  Mrs,  Peter  Donahue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  M.  Pickering  have  been  enjoying  a 
visit  to  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Willcult  have  returned  from 
Southern  California  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  has  been  detained  in  town 
through  the  illness  of  his  mother,  who  is  now  convalescent, 
will  soon  leave  on  an  extended  vacation  trip  through  the 
Slate. 

Miss  Laura  B.  Collier  is  visiting  friends  in  Oakland  prior 
to  her  return  to  her  home,  Villa  Kabel,  Clear  Lake 

Miss  Annie  Ferguson,  of  Fresno,  has  gone  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs,  Peter  Dean  and  Miss  Sarah  Dean  are  passing  the 
season  at  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  de  Sabla  and  family  are  enjoying  a 
visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 
lam have  returned  to  "  Arcadia,"  and  will  remain  there  for 
several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  will  pass  a  couple  of 
weeks  at  Lake  Tahoe  next  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  who  have  been  re- 
siding in  Sausaliio  for  several  weeks,  will  leave  there  to-day 
to  return  to  their  home  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Alice  Mau  and  Miss  Emma  McMillan  will  soon  re- 
turn  from  their  visit  at  Clark's  Ranch  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mrs.  Mark  Sheldon  is  passing  the  summer  on  Beach  Hill 
in  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Blanche  Castle  and  Miss  Belle  Louisson  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Wilkins  have  been  paying  a  visit  to 
the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mrs.  Charles  Clayton  has  relumed  from  Blythedale  and  is 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  will  pass  the  summer  at 
Lake  Tahoe,  after  taking  a  short  trip  to  Eureka,  Humboldt 
County. 

Mr.  Charles  Sutro  left  for  Santa  Cruz  last  Wednesday  to 
remain  there  until  after  the  Fourth. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar  and  son  have  gone  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Miss  Ethel   Keeney,  and 


Miss  Leontine  Blakeman  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
during  July. 

Mr.  Charles  Baldwin  has  been  in  Paris  all  of  this  month. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to-day  to  remain  there  a 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Reis  are  visiting  the  Blue  Lakes. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Trevathan  and  her  daughter  left  for  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  last  Wednesday  and  will  pass  the  summer  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Laing  and  Miss  Lucetta  Laing 
were  recent  visitors  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  H.  Goodman  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  left  the  city  on  June  21st,  and  Dr. 
Boyson  will  leave  next  Wednesday.  They  will  meet  in 
Canada,  and  then  proceed  to  Europe  to  be  away  one  year. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McAIester,  who,  for  the  past  month, 
have  been  sojourning  at  ihe  Calaveras  Big  Trees,  are  now  in 
the  Yosemite  Valley. 

Mrs.  Charles  Nelson,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott,  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Nelson  will  pass  the  summer  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann,  nee  Gage,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Blanche  Smith  and  Mr.  Frank  Fisher,  will  pass  the 
first  week  of  July  at  Ben  Lomond. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  family  will  be  at  Redondo  Beach 
during  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Phelps  will  leave  San  Carlos  next 
Wednesday  to  pass  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and 
Ethel  Martel  are  passing  the  summer  at  their  villa,  near 
Mountain  View. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  and  Mr.  George  L,  Carroll  have 
been  enjoying  a  visit  to  the  Blue  Lakes,  in  Lake  County. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  H.  Oulton,  of  Bouldin  Island,  are 
at  the  Holel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Bannister  will  pass  the  month  of 
July  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond  are  making  a  tour  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Miss  Mildred  Holden  will  pass  the  summer  at  the  Lick 
Observatory,  on  Mt.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Williams  will  occupy  a  cottage  in  San 
Rafael  during  July. 

Mr.  Robert  McMillan  and  Miss  Jennie  McMillan  are  en- 
joying an  outing  at  Fort  Bragg. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hunter  returned  to  New  York  on  Friday, 
after  passing  several  months  here.  He  will  be  back  here  in 
October. 

General  Bunting  and  family,  of  Santa  Cruz,  have  engaged 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur  for  July. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Otis  have  returned  from  their  visit  to 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will  go  to  Cazadero  about  July  10th 
to  remain  there  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  and  Mr.  C,  Osgood  Hooker  will  be 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during  the  coming  week. 

Colonel  C,  Fred  Crocker,  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  and  Mr. 
George  Crocker  have  been  in  San  Luis  Obispo  County  since 
last  Thursday. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 
The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

General  and  Mrs.  John  M.  Schofield,  U.  S.  A.,  who  have 
been  here  during  ihe  week  on  their  wedding  trip,  went  to  the 
Yosemite  Valley  on  Thursday.  When  they  return,  ihey  will 
visit  the  Hotel  del  Monte  and  go  as  far  south  as  San  Diego. 

Lieutenant-Commander  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Norris,  U.  S. 
N.,  and  Mrs.  John  F.  Swift  will  occupy  the  home  of  the 
latter  on  Valencia  Street  on  July  1st,  during  the  absence  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  in  Europe. 


—  A   LIMITED    NUMBER   OF    YOUNG    GIRLS    WILL 

be  received  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  S.  M.  V:in  Wyck, 
to  attend  any  of  the  schools  of  the  city  or  receive 
private  instruction  from  masters  at  home.  Ref- 
erences :  Rev.  J.  Sanders  Reed  and  Lloyd  Tevis, 
Esq.,  of  San  Francisco.  Address  or  apply  at  resi- 
dence, 1600  Taylor  Street. 


The  summer  exhibition  of  paintings  now  being 
held  by  Morris  &  Kennedy  at  their  gallery,  19  and 
21  Post  Street,  is  one  of  unusual  interest.  The  lead- 
ing European  and  American  artists  are  represented, 
both  by  oils  and  water-colors.  The  collection  will 
well  repay  careful  inspection. 


—  Le  Pommery  Sec  a,  sur  les  cotes  occi- 
dentales  des  Etats  Unis  d'Ame>ique,  une  vogue 
vraiment  extraordinaire.  La  vente  en  Californie 
se  monte  a  15,000  caisses  par  an,  soit  180,000 
bouteilles,  et  cela  dans  un  pays  qui  compte  a  peine 
un  peu  plus  d'un  million  d'habitants.  On  ne  saurait 
mieux  prouver  que  le  pays  de  Tor  ne  manque  pas  de 
fins  connaisseurs. — Paris  Figaro, 


—  A  BEAUTIFUL  AND  USEFUL  LAWN  ORNAMENT 

for  city  or  country.  The  pure-bred  black-and-white 
Holstein  cow  "  Lady  Frisky,"  No.  14,949,  and 
graded  calf  "  Beauty"  (sire  cost  $3,000},  will  be  sold 
for  $165  to  first  applicant  (value  $300).  Pedigree 
guaranteed.  Also  a  fine  pony.  A.  A.  Hibbard, 
328  Montgomery  Street. 


A.    LILIENCRANTZ,   Surgeon, 

REMOVED    TO 

Academy  of  Sciences  Building, 
819  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco. 


For  Women 

Of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, no  better  medi- 
cine can  be  recom- 
mended than 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

[lit  is  highly  concen- 
\  trated,  economical, 
7  safe,  and  pleasant  to 
[  to  take. 

"This  is  to  certify 
I  that  after  having  been 
sick  for  twelve  years 
with  kidney  disease 
and  general  debility, 
and  having  been  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  relief,  I  am  now  better  m 
every  respect,  and  think  I  am  nearly  well, 
having  taken  seven  bottles  of  Ayer's  Sarsa- 
parilla."— Maria  Ludwigson,  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota. 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  hy  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price,  SI ;  six,  S5.  "Worth  S5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FBEMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  BARTON  &  GTXESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  "White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
-without  sweet- 
ness. 


NUPTIAL 

Ceremonies  require   Invitations  and  Cards. 

Most  Approved  and  CORRECT  STYLES  ONLY,  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  j  Q  Post  Street. 

317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  (it  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frhh.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marina 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 


Summer  Season,  1891 


-THE  CELEBRATED- 

Hotel   del   Monte 

MONTEREY,  CAL. 

America's  Famous  Summer  and  Winter  Resort, 
t/ /J~ ~±Aa  "Where  a  leaf  never  dies  in  the  still  blooming  bowers,  " 

And  the  bee  banquels  on  thro'  a  whole  year  of  flowers. 

**  The  Queen  of  American    Watering:  Places'*  and  "The  most  eleg-ant 
Seaside  Establishment  in  the  World. 
OPEN    ALL    THE    YEAR    ROUND — 

Terms    (  By  the  Day,  83.00  and  upwards.  For  further  information,  <- 

for       \  Parlors,  from  SI. 00  to  92. BO  per  day  extra. 
Board.  I.  Children  In  Children's  Dining-room,  S3  per  day.     GEO.  SCHONEWALD,  M 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


June  29,  1891. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co, 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Boom  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  ^Z-   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  1.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  p  -at,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling',  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
beiog  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

Educational. 
BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  S»75  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ- 
ing, Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

K.  P.  HE  ALT),  President. 

C.  9.  HALEY,  Secretary. 

Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

160G  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences—Mrs. A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte— Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Sienor  Galvani.  Piano — Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimel. 
Relies- Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages— Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
opening. ____^________ 

Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 
Will  re-open  August  19th.     Students  prepared  for  College. 

BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
S450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology, 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 

MISS    MARY    E.    STEVEN'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

Twenty-third  Year. 

"  Approved  "  by  Bryn  Mawr  College.  The  Bryn  Mawr 
entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  school  by  an  exam- 
iner from  the  College.       School  certificate  admits  to  Vassar. 

303  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  S.  KONELLI,  Director, 

640  Golden  Gate  Ave. 

ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

Summer  School  and  Vacation  Home 

—  FOR  — 

GIRLS     AND     YOUNG     LADIES 

Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose, 

In  a  delightful  suburban  home,  with  ample  grounds  and 
every  facility  for  out-of-door  life.  Individual  or  class  instruc- 
tion when  desired.  Pleasant  excursions,  including  one  to  the 
Lick  Observatory,  Mount  Hamilton.  Parlor  boarders.  All 
the  best  features  of  Eastern  summer  schools  and  vacation 
homes.  Limited  number.  A  safe  home  for  daughters 
whose  parents  wish  to  travel.  For  information,  address 
MISS  K.  V.  DARLING,  Principal, 

Wichita  Avenue,  East  San  Jose,  Cal. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,  Napa  Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special   inducements  to  families 
by  the  month. M.  L.  FERGUSON.  Proprietor. 


DRINK 


taw    PUREST    ON   EARTH. 


THE    LEMON    TRICK. 

"  Some  men  are  born  villains,  some  men  achieve 
villainy,  others  have  villainy  thrust  upon  them.  I 
belong  to  the  last  category." 

He  didn't  seem  the  least  bit  like  a  villain.  He  was 
stout  ;  villains  are  supposed  to  have  a  lean  and 
hungry  look.  And  at  that  moment  Bobby,  his 
youngest  little  boy,  presented  him  with  a  sticky 
pear-drop,  which  he  ate.  Who  ever  heard  of  a 
villain  eating  pear -drops?  We  were  next-door 
neighbors  ;  we  were  both  fond  of  gardening,  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  innocent  rivalry  between 
us.  He  was  something  in  the  city  ;  so  was  I  ;  we  al- 
ways went  to  town  by  the  same  train,  generally  in 
the  same  carriage,  and  we  were  both  hrsl-class  sea- 
son-ticket holders — that  in  itself  was  a  guaranty  of 
respectability.     Still,  he  said  he  was  a  villain. 

"  Good  gracious  !  "  I  thought;  "I  hope  he  isn't 
going  to  confide  in  me." 

"  Yes,"  he  said  ;  "  I  obtained  my  wife  by  a  piece 
of  designing  villainy.  I  should  like  to  tell  you  about 
it." 

I  was  sitting  in  this  villain's  garden,  on  this  villain's 
garden  -  seat,  smoking  one  of  this  villain's  cigars 
(which  wasn't  at  all  villainous),  and  Bobby,  aged 
three,  had  retired.  We  were  alone,  and  I  was  in 
for  it.  I  crossed  my  arms  upon  ray  chest,  as  I  have 
seen  persons  do  in  my  position  upon  the  stage. 
"  Go  on,"  I  said,  with  a  melancholy  smile  ;  "  your 
story  interests  me  much." 

"You  are  probably  not  aware  that  my  wife,  Car- 
lotta.  is  the  daughter  of  an  eminent  flautist." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?  "  I  said. 

"  Flautist,"  he  repeated  —  "  flute  -  player,  you 
know."  The  fellow  didn't  look  a  bit  ashamed  at  the 
fact  of  the  mother  of  his  children  being  the  daughter 
of  a  professional  musician.  Now,  my  wife's  father 
was  an  indigo  broker,  and  there  is  something  very 
gentlemanly  about  indigo. 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "  my  father-in-law  was  the 
celebrated  Tremolo.  You've  heard  of  Tremolo — 
everybody's  heard  of  Tremolo.  Tremolo,  sir,"  he 
added,  proudly,  "was  without  a  rival  until  Triller 
came  upon  the  scene,  and  he  killed  Triller  in 
three  years.  My  father-in-law,  sir,  measured  fifty- 
two  inches  round  the  chest ;  he  caused  special  music 
to  be  written  for  him  which  that  puny  wretch  Triller 
attempted  to  render.  You  have  heard  the  fable  of 
the  frog  and  the  bull.  Triller  was  just  the  frog,  and 
he  burst,  and  my  father-in-law,  the  great  Tremolo, 
went  to  his  funeral.  I  met  my  present  wife  at  a  little 
dance  in  the  suburbs.  1  fell  violently  in  love  with 
her,  and  I  wasn't  a  bit  awed  when  I  was  told  that  she 
was  the  daughter  of  Tremolo,  the  flautist.  I've  got 
a  decent  business,  I  said.  1  was  earning  six  hundred 
pounds  a  year  at  that  time,  my  dear  fellow,  and  I 
had  saved  a  little  money.  Why  on  earth  shouldn't 
I  marry  Tremolo's  daughter?  I  didn't  know  that  I 
was  a  Philistine,  you  see?  Signor  Tremolo  divided 
the  world  into  two  classes — professional  people  and 
Philistines.  Now  the  lady  at  whose  house  I  had  met 
my  Carlotta,  though  she  knew  Miss  Tremolo  well 
enough  to  ask  her  to  her  little  dance,  was  either  un- 
willing or  unable  to  give  me  a  formal  introduction  to 
the  young  lady's  papa  ;  but  I  was  not  to  be  balked. 
'  I'll  take  lessons,"  I  said  to  myself,  '  and  get  to  know 
him  that  way.'  So  I  bought  a  flute,  and  I  knocked 
boldly  at  Signor  Tremolo's  door  and  demanded  an 
audience.  He  was  awfully  civil,  and  he  was  greatly 
astonished  when  I  told  him  that  I  wanted  to  have 
some  lessons. 

"  '  I  shall  be  delighted,  young  gentleman,'  he 
said  ;  '  how  many  years  have  you  been  working  at 
the  instrument? ' 

"  '  To  tell  the  truth,  Signor  Tremolo,'  I  answered, 
airily,  "learning  the  flute  is  just  a  little  whim  of 
mine.  I  only  tried  once,  and  then  I  couldn't  get  it 
to  make  a  noise.' 

"  Never  in  my  life  had  I  seen  a  man  get  into  such 
an  awful  rage  all  at  once.  Signor  Tremolo  sprang  to 
his  feet  and  turned  purple.  '  Wretch,  brute,  ani- 
mal, Philistine,  dog,  beast,  toad-pig  ! '  he  shrieked, 
and  then  he  clutched  at  his  collar  as  though  he  were 
going  to  have  a  fit.  '  And  you  come  to  me— to  me, 
Tremolo  ! — to  teach  you  the  rudiments  !  Get  out  of 
my  place,  you  insolent  rascal !  ' 

"  I  thought  it  best  to  make  a  clean  breast  of  the 
whole  matter  at  once.  '  Signor  Tremolo,'  I  said, 
'  I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  me.  1  love  your  daugh- 
ter to  distraction  ;  the  lessons  that  I  asked  you  to 
give  me  were  a  mere  pretext.'  But  that  only  made 
him  worse. 

"  '  Philistine  ! '  he  cried  in  an  awful  voice,  as  he 
flung  the  door  wide  open  ;  '  go  ! '  He  wouldn't 
even  give  me  time  to  tell  him  about  my  six  hundred 
a  year. 

"For  three  months  1  was  perfectly  miserable  ;  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  meeting  Carlotta  Tremolo, 
and  how  on  earth  was  I  to  get  over  her  father's  in- 
superable objection  ?  How  was  I  to  cease  to  be  a 
Philistine  ?  It  is  difficult  to  become  a  professional 
after  you  are  eight-and-twenty  ;  and  I  could  not 
very  well  black  my  face  and  turn  negro  minstrel. 

"  I  am  rather  fond  of  dry  reading  ;  I  like  a  book 
which  is.  so  to  say,  caviare  to  the  general.  I  was 
reading  '  Wugsby's  Physiology'  one  day — the  sec- 
tion on  mental  impressions.  This  was  what  1 
read  :  '  The  mere  mention  of  a  favorite  article  of 
food  will  olten  make  the  mouth  twitch  involuntarily. 
This  peculiar  phenomenon  is  often  observed  in  an  ex- 
aggerated degree  at  the  sight  of  a  very  acid  fruit — 


as  the  lemon.  These  obscure  phenomena,"  etc. 
The  idea — the  fiendish  idea— came  to  me  in  an  in- 
stant ;  I  became  a  designing  villain  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye.  '  I  will  become  an  evil  genius  to  Signor 
Tremolo,'  I  thought ;  '  I  will  become  to  him  as  the 
Old  Man  of  the  Sea.  No  more  shall  he  delight  the 
public.  When  I  see  his  name  billed  for  a  concert 
in  the  usual  manner  : 

The  Flute  Obligato,  by  Signor  Tremolo, 
I  will  be  there  with   my  lemon,  and   I  will  produce 
obscure  phenomena.'     I  had  not  long  to  wait. 

"St.   James's   Hall.  —  Selections    from   '  II 

Flauto    Magico.'     Solo   on   the 

Flute,  Signor  Tremolo. 

"  I  paid  twenty-one  shillings  for  a  front-row  seat. 
I  took  care  that  my  victim  should  perceive  me  from 
the  very  first.  I  went  through  the  various  musical 
torments  that  are  only  appreciated  by  the  elect ; 
then  came  the  selection  from  '  II  Flauto  Magico.' 
Signor  Tremolo  stepped  out  to  the  very  front  of  the 
centre  of  the  platform.  There  was  a  great  burst  of 
applause  as  Carlotta's  father  drew  down  his  great 
wristbands  and  made  his  bow  ;  then  I  coughed 
loudly  to  attract  his  attention,  and  I  succeeded  in 
doing  so.  After  the  orchestra  had  played  several 
bars,  the  solo  commenced.  You  have  heard 
Tremolo  play  ;  I  need  not  describe  it.  You  might 
have  heard  a  pin  fall,  the  public  was  so  attentive. 
He  reminded  me  of  nothing  so  much  as  a  human 
thrush.  What  gurgles,  warbles,  and  bubbling  trills 
of  melody  that  man  produced  !  Every  one — every 
one  except  the  villain  in  the  front  row  (I  mean  my- 
self)— sat  entranced.  I  coughed  suddenly  and  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  my  victim's  eye.  I  produced  a 
lemon  and  applied  it  to  my  mouth.  Suddenly  the  un- 
happy maestro  ceased  to  produce  delicious  melody  ; 
he  made  just  that  noise  a  gas-machine  does  when 
it  is  short  of  water  ;  then  he  turned  all  colors  of  the 
rainbow  ;  he  seemed  to  be  trying  to  swallow  his 
own  tongue.  He  shook  his  fist  furiously  at  me, 
seized  his  bushy,  professional  locks  with  both  hands, 
dropped  his  flute,  appeared  to  be  attempting  to  pull 
his  hair  out  by  the  roots,  and  then  rushed  from  the 
platform  without  a  word. 

"  I  hurried  from  the  concert-room  ;  but  before  I 
could  get  out  somebody  made  an  apology  for  Signor 
Tremolo  on  the  ground  of  sudden  illness.  That 
night,  Signor  Tremolo  sent  for  me.  I  found  him 
in  bed. 

"  '  Have  you  no  mercy,  young  man  ?  '  he  said,  in  a 
hollow  voice. 

"  '  You  can't  expect  any  mercy  from  a  Philistine,' 
I  replied,  airily. 

"  Then  he  groaned.  '  I'm  a  ruined  man  ! '  he  said. 
Then  he  began  to  cry.  A  middle-aged  Italian,  weep- 
ing bitterly,  is  not  a  pleasant  object. 

"  '  How  much  do  you  want  ? '  he  said,  as  he  wiped 
his  streaming  eyes. 

"  '  Old  man,'  I  said,  '  your  professional  career  is 
over.  Whenever  you  appear  in  public,  I  will  be 
there,  armed  with  this."  Here  I  produced  iny  lemon. 
As  I  did  so,  Signor  Tremolo's  head  disappeared  be- 
neath the  bed-clothes.  '  As  a  man,"  I  continued, 
firmly  —  'as  a  Philistine,"  I  added,  severely — 'I 
have  no  sympathy  with  you,  Signor  Tremolo  ;  but 
I  have  my  price." 

"  The  flautist's  head  was  instantly  protruded. 
■  Name  it,'  he  said  ;  '  name  it,  wretch  I  and  it  shall 
be  paid.' 

"' Signor  Tremolo,'  I  began,  'when  I  informed 
you  of  my  affection  for  your  daughter,  you  dismissed 
me  with  threats  of  personal  violence  ;  you  may  re. 
fuse  to  allow  me  to  pay  my  addresses  to  your  daugh- 
ter, but  you  can  not  deprive  me  of  my  rights  as  a 
man.  I  adore  the  flute' — then  I  gave  a  diabolical 
laugh — 'and,'  I  added,  'I'm  desperately  fond  of 
lemons.' 

"There  is  no  more  to  add.  I  married  Carlotta 
Tremolo  four  years  ago.  If  it  had  not  been  for 
'  Wugsby's  Physiology,'  I  should  never  have  been 
allowed  to  pay  my  addresses  to  her.  1 1  is  awfully 
hot  weather  ;  shall  we  have  a  lemonade  ?  I  am 
very  fond  of  lemons." 

Then  he  laughed  a  great,  hearty,  good-humored 
laugh.  I  do  not  think  my  neighbor  was  such  a 
villain  after  all,  considering  the  circumstances. 

I  accepted  the  lemonade. 

Curiosity  impelled  me  to  go  to  a  promenade  con- 
cert and  try  the  lemon  trick  upon  a  popular  flautist. 
The  popular  flautist  jumped  off  the  platform  at  a 
single  bound  and  offered  to  fight  me.  Next  day  I 
had  to  buy  a  new  hat. —  St.  Jatnes's  Gazette. 

Mrs.  Smith — "Why,  Mr.  Brown,  I  am  surprised 
to  see  you  at  the  reception  this  evening  after  what  1 
heard  yesterday  about  your  ill  health.  You  appear 
to  have  had  a  very  slight  shock."  Mr.  Brown— 
"  Slight  shock  ?  I  do  not  understand  you,  madam." 
Mrs.  Smith— " That  is  strange;  perhaps  there  is 
some  mistake  ;  but  I  certainly  heard  Mr.  Jones  say 
to  my  husband  that  when  he  saw  you  the  night  be- 
fore, you  were  paralyzed,  and  that  it  took  two  men 
to  assist  you  home." — Boston  Herald. 


A  Tremendous  Rumpus 
Is  kicked  up  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  by  drastic 
purgatives.  Far  wiser  is  it  to  relax  the  latter  with 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  never  produces 
pain,  acts  gently  but  effectually,  and  the  use  of 
which  is  never  followed  by  a  weakening  effect  upon 
the  bowels.  Bilious,  dyspepsia,  malarial,  and  kid- 
ney troubles,  rheumatism  and  debility  yield  to  it. 


EEOMFULLERDESKCa. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BANK,  OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
B38-64OMI5SI0NST. 


RHINE_WIIME  ! 

I  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  fact 
that  I  have  secured  the  exclusive  sale  of  choice 
Rhine  Wine  from  the  world-renowned  firm  of 
Deinhard  &  Co.,  in  Coblenz  on  the  Rhine,  and  sell 
the  same,  at  my  old  place,  at  very  reasonable  prices, 
to  wit :  Glass,  15c.  ;  half-bottle,  40c.  ;  bottle,  75c.  ; 
and  in  cases  at  $7  and  $8  per  dozen. 

I  also  keep  a  variety  of  choice  California  Wines, 
from  my  vineyard  on  Howell  Mountain,  Napa  Co. 

,U ■'.*  'Family  trade  solicited  and  promptly  at- 
tended to. 

OTTO    NORMANN 

411    BUSH    STREET, 

Opposite  the  New  California  Theatre. 

Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup  &  Bouillu 


Sample  will  be  Bent  by  Express  on  receipt  ofl6c 

E.  T.  COWDKEY  CO.,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28J<-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,   inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


H  National  Prize  of  i]| 

1.16,600*.  4^1 
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A  BOOK  on  tbe  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 

11  Fair  &  Square" 

65  Greeue  St.,  New  York. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  tho  above  disease ;  byirt 
use  thousands  of  casos  of  tho  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  Strom;  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  fii.ee, with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  mo  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T,   A.  Riorum,  Jtt.  C,  ISl  Pearl  St.,  N,  Y- 


^ 


June  29,  1S91. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

One  afternooD,  according  to  the  assistant- manager 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  concerts,  the  doors  had  just 
been  opened  and  there  was  a  grand  rush  up  the 
stairs  for  the  unreserved  seats  in  the  second  balcony. 
In  the  crush  one  woman  shed  some  of  her  fine 
feathers,  in  the  shape  of  an  overskirt.  The  assistant- 
manager  held  it  up  and  cried,  "Here,  madam!" 
She  turned  and  looked,  but  music  and  a  good  seat 
had  charms.  "  Keep  it  for  me,"  she  said,  and  hur- 
ried on  up  the  stairs. 

Lord  Dufferin  delivered  an  address  before  the 
Greek  class  of  the  McGill  University  a  year  or  two 
ago,  about  which  a  reporter  wrote  :  "His  lordship 
spoke  to  the  class  in  the  purest  ancient  Greek,  with- 
out mispronouncing  a  word  or  making  the  slightest 
grammatical  solecism."  "  Good  heavens  !  "  re- 
marked Sir  Hector  Langevin  to  the  late  Sir  John  A. 
Macdonald,  "how  did  the  reporter  know  that?" 
"  I  told  him,"  was  the  Conservative  statesman's  an- 
swer. "  But  you  don't  know  Greek."  "  True,  but 
I  know  a  little  about  politics." 

Judge  McWhorter  is  president  of  the  shortest  rail- 
road system  in  the  world.  It  is  something  more 
than  three  miles  in  length,  between  Crawford  and 
Lexington.  He  was  in  New  York,  a  few  months 
ago,  and,  while  in  Colonel  John  Inman's  office,  he 
met  Jay  Gould.  He  was  introduced  to  the  Wizard 
as  the  president  of  the  Lexington  Terminal.  "Yes," 
said  Mr.  Gould,  "  I  am  glad  to  meet  you.  You 
have  a  nice  road.  By  the  way,  Mr.  McWhorter, 
how  many  miles  are  there  in  your  system  ? " 
"Nearly  five,"  replied  McWhorter.  "All  under 
one  management  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Gould,  with  a  slight 
smile. 

A  famous  Chicago  lawyer  once  bad  a  singular  case 
to  settle.  A  physician  came  to  him  in  great  distress. 
Two  sisters,  living  in  the  same  house,  had  babies  of 
equal  age,  who  so  resembled  each  other  that  their 
own  mothers  were  unable  to  distinguish  them  when 
they  were  together.  Now  it  happened  that  by  the 
carelessness  of  the  nurses  the  children  had  become 
mixed,  and  how  were  the  mothers  to  make  sure  that 
they  received  back  their  own  infants?  "  But,  per- 
haps," said  the  lawyer,  "  the  children  weren't  changed 
at  all."  "  Oh,  but  there's  no  doubt  that  they  were 
changed,"  said  the  physician.  "Are  ycu  sure  of 
it?"  "Perfectly."  "  Well,  if  that's  the  case,  why 
don't  you  change  them  back  again  ?  1  don't  see  any 
difficulty  in  the  case." 


According  to  the  Grand  Junction  (Col.)  News,  a 
Navajo  pupil  at  Teller  Institute  was  found  to  have 
one  of  his  feet  endowed  with  a  surplus  toe,  and  the 
superintendent  ordered  a  pair  of  shoes  for  him  from 
a  local  shop,  at  a  cost  of  five  dollars.  Secretary 
Noble  disputed  the  bill.  Then  the  superintendent 
wrote  to  the  secretary :  "Indian  boy  here  with  six 
toes  ;  can't  possibly  wear  government  shoe.  What 
shall  I  do?"  The  secretary  answered:  "  Off  with 
his  toe."  Next  the  superintendent  asked  :  "  Which 
tr.$?"  And  the  secretary  wrote:  "Sixth  toe,  of 
t  rse."  If  the  secretary  thought  that  that  ended 
.•^  he  was  wrong.  Again  the  superintendent  ad- 
u^ssed  him,  saying:  "Toe  off.  What  shall  I  do 
with  it?"  To  which  the  secretary  made  final  an- 
swer :  "  Ship  it  to  Topeka  for  interment  in  govern- 
ment graveyard." 

After  a  railroad  accident  in  a  New  England  State, 
a  poor  farmer's  wife  was  taken  out,  bleeding  and 
unconscious.  The  doctor  and  a  kind  woman  were 
working  over  her  when  her  husband  came  in  and 
Stood  a  moment,  looking  on  in  disturbed  silence. 
His  cheeks  were  drawn  in,  his  eyebrows  lifted,  his 
hands  in  his  pockets.  Presently,  with  some  effort, 
he  cleared  his  throat  to  speak,  and,  as  the  doctor 
looked  up,  he  asked  :  "  Ye  didn't  see  a  new  tin  dip- 
per lyin'  round  where  ye  picked  her  up,  did  ye  ?  " 
He  got  no  answer  from  the  indignant  doctor,  and 
presently  strayed  out  again  in  search  of  his  dipper. 
Meanwhile,  his  wife  opened  her  eyes  and  at  once 
asked  for  her  husband.  "  He'ssafe,"  said  the  doctor, 
shortly.  She  felt  his  curt  tone,  and,  faint  as  she 
was,  she  divined  what  it  meant.  "  He's  a  dreadful 
feelin"  man,"  she  said,  "but  he  don't  never  say 
much  !  " 

Here  is  a  story  "Mark  Twain "  recently  told  an 
English  interviewer  who  wanted  to  learn  all  about  | 


American  humor  :  "  A  clergyman  in  New  York  was 
requested  by  a  man  to  come  over  to  Brooklyn  to 
officiate  at  his  wife's  funeral.  The  clergyman  as- 
sented, only  stipulating  that  there  must  be  no  delay, 
as  he  had  an  important  engagement  the  same  day. 
At  the  appointed  hour  they  all  met  in  the  parlor.  The 
room  was  crowded  with  sobbing  people.  The  clergy- 
man stood  up  over  the  coffin  and  began  to  read  the 
service,  when  he  felt  a  tug  at  his  coat-tails,  and, 
bending  down,  he  heard  the  widower  whisper  in  his 
ear:  'We  ain't  ready  yet.'  Rather  awkwardly,  he 
sat  down  in  a  dead  silence.  Presently  he  arose 
again,  and  the  same  thing  took  place.  A  third  time 
he  arose,  and  the  same  thing  occurred.  '  But  what  is 
the  delay  ? '  he  whispered  back  ;  '  why  are  you  not 
ready?'  'She  ain't  all  here  yet,'  was  the  very 
ghastly  and  unexpected  reply  ;  *  her  stomach's  at 
the  apothecary's.' " 

Alfred  Cellier,  the  composer  of  "  Dorothy,"  was 
once  engaged  by  a  Manchester  manager  to  compose 
the  music  for  a  new  pantomime.  The  librettist, 
whom  Cellier  had  never  met,  was  an  eccentric  person 
whose  business  was  superintendent  of  a  cemetery  and 
who  wrote  pantomines  in  his  leisure  hours.  In  Man- 
chester there  are  two  cemeteries  close  together,  and 
the  cabman  took  Cellier  to  the  wrong  one.  "  Ah  !  " 
said  Alfred,  with  a  light-comedy,  Charles- Matthews 
manner,  as  he  entered  the  office  ;  "  ah  !  how  do  you 
do,  sir?  Very  pleased  to  meet  you."  The  gentle- 
man glanced  at  him  over  his  glasses  and  contented 
himself  by  saying,  curtly  :  "  Good-evening.  Hum  ! 
You're  very  late,  sir"  (this  rather  reproachfully). 
"  Yes,"  said  Alfred,  apologetically  ;  "  I  am,  rather  ; 
but  the  fact  is,  I  only  just  got  in  from  London." 
"  Then,"  said  the  other,  "  I  suppose  I  must  make  an 
exception  in  your  case  ;  but  it's  not  usual  to  enter 
anything  in  the  book  after  four  o'clock,"  "  It  was 
about  the  book  I  came  to  speak,"  said  Cellier. 
The  gentleman,  with  a  sigh  of  resignation,  seated 
himself  at  his  desk.  "  Name  ?"  said  he.  "  Alfred 
Cellier,"  replied  the  possessor  of  that  name,  getting 
mystified.  "  Male  or  female  ?"  said  the  questioner. 
Alfred  uneasily  shifted  his  chair  nearer  the  door,  and 
said  :  "  I  beg  pardon  ?  "  "  You  heard  what  I  said, 
sir,"  sternly  replied  the  other;  "  male  or  female  ?  " 
"  Male,"  said  Cellier,  driven  to  desperation.  "On 
what  date  ?  "  Cellier  took  up  his  walking-stick,  de- 
termined to  be  ready  for  any  emergency,  and  said  : 
"  I  don't  know  for  certain,  sir,  but  I  suppose  it  will 
be  on  Boxing  Day  ;  that  is  the  day  on  which  panto- 
mimes are  generally  produced."  The  gentleman 
rose  from  his  desk,  seized  the  ruler,  and — with  his 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  Cellier's— got  behind  an  arm- 
chair, then,  backing  to  the  door  of  an  inner  room, 
locked  the  door  sharply  after  him,  and  Cellier  heard 
him  call  —  out  of  a  back-window,  presumably — 
"  Mary,  get  a  policeman.     He's  mad." 


An  Undisputed  Test  of  Merit. 

A  medicine  that  has  been  a  household  remedy  for  over 
fifty  years  and  used  in  that  time  by  more  than  150,000.000 
persons  must  have  great  merit.  Such  a  medicine  is  found  in 
Brandreth's  Pills.  This  fact  illustrates  the  value  of  these 
pills  better  than  any  statement  of  the  proprietors.  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  dose  required  to  cure  is  small.  One  or 
two  pills  taken  every  night  for  ten  or  twenty  days  will  cure 
dyspepsia,  costiveness,  rheumatism,  liver  complaint,  all  fe- 
male complaints  and  weaknesses. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely  harm- 
less, and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drag  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 


If  you  would  write  the  kind  of  advertise- 
ments that  are  read,  be  brief  and  concise. 
Try  to  see  how  little  you  can  write  rather 
than  how  much.  But  make  the  advertise- 
ment readable.  I  do  not  believe  that  dis- 
connected sentences  are  readable.  A  great 
many  advertisements  are  constructed  on  this 
model: 

BLANK'S  PIANOS. 

FOR  YEARS  THE  STANDARD. 
Remarkable  for  delicacy  of  touch  and  tone. 
Used   and   indorsed   by  the   leading   com- 
posers and  musical  experts  abroad 
and  at  home. 
I  believe  in  arranging  such  statements  in 
smooth     grammatical    sentences.       People 
are  not  used  to  the  omission  of  verbs  and 
conjunctions  in  their  reading  matter.   Make 
it   read   straight  ahead,  as   though   it   had 
been  prepared  for  the  literary  columns  of  a 
magazine,  and  see  how  much  more  attract- 
ive it  will  be  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the 
understanding.  —  "  Tlu    Preparation    of 
A  dvertisements." 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and   most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


KS'  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

&JSQ8S. 

&HUrWfY. 
CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~Cu„  206-208  Post 

THE  BANK  OF  CALIFOR]STA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

JULV   I,  1800. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray.  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Portland.  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BACKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.    C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
27tri  AJTNUAX  EXHIBIT,  JAHUAEY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

No.  216  SanBome  Street. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT... J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.N.  SHEPAKD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROEERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING '. 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  July  7 

Belgic Thursday,  July  30 

Oceanic  .. Saturday,  August  22 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Acapulco Friday,  July  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco, Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Saturday,  July  18,  at  3  P.M. 

City  of  Peking..  .Tuesday,  Aug.  11,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 
Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice.  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m..  June  14,  19,  29,  July  5,  14.  19,  29,  August  3,  13,  18, 
28,  September  12,  27. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles.  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrlTe  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  June  20,   1891. 


7.OO  A. 
7.30  A. 
7.30  A. 
S.OO  A. 
8,00  A. 

8.3O  A. 


I2.00   M 

k      I. OO   P. 

3.OO    P. 


4.OO  P. 
4.OO  P, 
4-30    P. 


7.O0    P 
7.OO    P. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  jose\  . .  j 
I  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  > 
\      El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa.  „  ) 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
I  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

t      first-class  locally / 

f  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  ,  ] 
I      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  5-1 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

( Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
.]\  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  • 
j  \      Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  [ 
j      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

v    and  East / 

(Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express) 
1      for  Mojave  and  East j 

Eenicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

J  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  > 
(      Santa  Rosa j" 

Niles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose J 

I  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden )  i 
X     and  East ( I 

Vallejo f 

(  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  j 
<  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - ! 
I.     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J  , 


10  15  A. 
1. 15  P. 

6-45  p. 

7-15  *- 

6.45  A- 


7-45   *•- 
9.00   p. 

9-45    A. 


10.15  A. 

10.15  A. 
9-45  A- 
9-45  A- 
8.45  A. 
7-45  A. 
6.15   p. 


8-45 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


1     7-45  A. 


8.15  A, 


1'  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New- 


ark, San  Jose1,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  J-  J     8.05  p, 


,     der  Creek",  and  Santa  Cruz j 

{Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose',  1 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centreville,  San   Jose\  Almaden,  j 

<  Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -  ' 
(      Santa  Cruz J 

(  Centreville,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos  . 

<  Sat.  and   Sun.  to  Santa  Cruz,  - 
(,      Saturday  to  Boulder  Creek ) 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts 


7-20    A. 


IO.3O    A, 
12.15    p' 


5.20    P. 
6.30    P, 

t    11-45    p' 


I  San     lost;,   Almaden,   and    Way )  , 

"(      Stations \         --30  p. 

J  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  I    ,     „ 

t      dayExcursion H*     S"25  ^ 

/San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,"\ 
1  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  I 
J  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 
1  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  , 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1 

V.    principal  Way  Stations. J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

i  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

(      Stations f 

/Menlo    Park,   San   Jose",   Gilroy, 
j      Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  1 
i      and    Pacific   Grove   only  (Del  i" 

V,     Monte  Limited) J 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  \ 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  \ 


15   P- 


Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ...  *    S  01  A. 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6  35  a. 

I  Menlo  Park  and   principal    Way)  ± 

\      Stations ,  f     7-3o  p. 


*.  for  morning.      P  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   g.30,   n.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  at.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  forSan  Francisco:  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a,  M.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at  7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco 


Week 
Days. 


7.40   A.   M 
3.30  P.    M 

5.05    P.    M 


8.00  A.  M 
9.3O  A.  M 
5.QQ   P.    M, 


7.40   A. 
3-30    P. 


7.40 

3-30  ?■ 


7.40   A.   M.  8.00   A. 
5.05   P.    M.  5.00   P. 


8.00  A.   M 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petaluma      10.40  a.  m 
and  1  6.05  P. M 

Santa  Rosa.    ,  7.25  p.  m 


Week 
Days. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Clovemale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Guernevflle. 


Sonoma 
and 

Glen  Ellen. 

7.40  a.  H.  8.00  a.  m.     Sebastopol. 
3.30  p.   m.  500  p.   M. 


8.5OA.  M. 
IO.30  A.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


7.25P.  M.     6.IOP.  M. 


7    25  P.  M.  IO.30  A.  M 

I  6.  to  P.  M 


10.40A.  M,,   8.5OA.  M 
6.05P.  M.     6.10P.  M 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Banlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport.  Will  its.  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City.  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
?3.4o;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tt  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  »o  Sebastopol.  8?. 70;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma, 81. so;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  10  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  83.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83;  to  Ukiah,  84.50:  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  $2.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkLAgt! 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


"Excuse    me,    sir,    but   haven't  we    met   tx 
Your  face  is  strangely  familiar."     "Yes.  1: 
our  host  introduced  us  to  each  other 
ner."     "Ah,  I  was  positive  I  had  seen  j 
where.     I  never  forget  a  face." — Ex, 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


June  29,  1891. 


When  the  author  of  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth  "  lay  on  his  death-bed,  he  enjoined  the  by- 
standers to  describe  him  on  his  grave-stone  as 
"  dramatist,  novelist,  and  journalist."  But  "  drama- 
tist" was  to  come  first.  In  his  opinion  dramatic 
literature  took  precedence  over  all  other  literature, 
and  a  successful  playwright  was  superior  to  a  suc- 
cessful poet,  historian,  or  essayist.  If  his  judgment 
was  correct,  it  is  unfortunate  for  the  United  States 
that  they  have  produced  no  writer  who  can  vie  with 
the  great  dramatic  authors  who  have  flourished  in 
England  and  France  since  this  country  began  to 
have  a  literature — with  Sheridan  and  Bulwer  and 
Byron,  or  with  Scribe,  Dumas,  and  Sardou. 

Dramatic  literature  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and 
it  can  not  flourish  where  it  is  not  rewarded.  When 
a  manager  could  steal  a  foreign  play,  and  audiences 
would  go  to  see  it  as  cheerfully  as  they  went  to  see 
a  domestic  product,  there  was  no  temptation  for  a 
writer  of  ability  to  devote  his  attention  to  the  stage. 
That  is  the  reason  why  there  were  no  American 
plays  of  any  note  until  after  the  war.  Longfellow 
wrote  poems  which  placed  him  on  a  level  with 
Tennyson.  Motley  wrote  histories  which  are  un- 
excelled in  the  language.  Kent  and  Wheaton  gave 
their  names  to  works  which  are  standard  text-books 
in  the  highest  branches  of  law.  Dana  and  Agassiz 
led  the  world  in  their  several  branches  of  science. 
In  our  own  day,  the  best  biographical  work  of  the 
century  has  been  written  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  and 
the  best  book  of  travel  by  General  Wilson.  But  not 
only  were  no  American  plays  of  a  high  order  written 
till  within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  but  even  since 
then  no  piece  has  been  produced  in  this  country 
which  can  expect  to  hold  the  stage  as  "  London  As- 
surance "  and  "  Camille  "  have  done.  We  have  not 
only  no  American  Sheridan,  we  have  not  even  an 
American  Boucicault. 

Still,  we  have  made  a  beginning.  There  are,  per- 
haps, a  score  or  more  of  writers  in  this  country  who 
have  written  one  good  play  but  were  never  able  to 
produce  a  second.  And  there  are,  perhaps,  a  dozen 
who  have  written  two  or  more  fair  plays,  more  or 
less  original.  Among  these,  the  first  rank  belongs  to 
Bronson  Howard.  He  did  not  leap  into  fame  all  at 
once.  He  had  written  several  pieces  before  he 
offered  "  Saratoga  "  to  Daly,  who  let  it  lie  for  weeks 
in  his  desk  before  he  thought  of  producing  it,  per- 
haps before  he  read  it  with  care.  From  the  success 
of  that  piece,  Howard's  good  work  dates,  and  we 
can  trace  its  gradual  ripening  till  it  culminated  in 
"The  Henrietta"  and  "Shenandoah."  Those  two 
pieces  will  not  take  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of 
dramatic  literature  :  but  they  are  good  plays  ;  they 
have  drawn  fine  audiences  and  must  have  made 
considerable  money  for  their  author  ;  they  appear 
to  be  entirely  original ;  after  a  withdrawal  for  a 
few  years  they  would  probably  be  worth  reviving. 
"Shenandoah"  appeals  to  an  instinct  which  will 
never  die  out.  It  is  racy  of  the  soil  and  American 
right  through. 

At  the  time  when  Bronson  Howard  won  his  first 
successes,  the  American  stage  was  fed  with  adapta- 
tions from  the  French,  German,  and  English,  and 
the  most  copious  adapter  was  Augustin  Daly.  He 
had  a  theatre  of  his  own  and  ran  no  risk  of  having 
his  pieces  rejected.  It  has  been  common  to  deride 
Daly's  claims  to  rank  as  a  playwright ;  his  habit  of 
advertising  French  plays  as  his  own  naturally  pro- 
voked criticism.  But  his  adaptations  evince  a  high 
order  of  talent.  He  is  almost  as  thorough  a  master 
of  stage  business  as  Sardou.  His  taste  is  sound, 
his  plays,  wherever  he  got  them,  are  not  only 
bright  but  clean.  It  must  be  remembered  that  all, 
or  nearly  all,  the  great  writers  for  the  stage  have  ap- 
propriated the  work  of  their  predecessors — Shake- 
speare took  his  plots  and  his  characters  wherever  he 
found  them  and  adapted  them  to  his  uses.  Morton, 
Robertson,  Tom  Taylor,  and  Burnand  established 
their  reputation  as  play-writers  by  translating  French 
vaudevilles  and  adapting  them  to  the  English 
stage.  Daly  and  his  co-laborers  in  the  piratical 
field  had  plenty  of  example  to  guide  them.  That 
the  business  still  pays,  the  reputation  which  De 
Mille  and  Belasco  have  achieved  is  there  to 
prove. 

Some  of  the  best  and  most  successful  of  our 
modern  American  plays  have  been  dramatic  versions 
of  novels — the  author  of  the  play  being  likewise  the 
writer  of  the  book.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of 
these  is  "  The  Golden  Era,"  which  was  based  on  a 
novel  by  "Mark  Twain";  the  dramatization  was 
<L*ne  chiefly  by  Gilbert  Densmore,  of  this  city,  but 
"Twain,"  as  the  author  of  the  book,  claimed 
the  authorship  of  the  play  likewise,  and  Mr.  Dens- 
more never  thought  it  worth  while  to  dispute  the 
claim.     It  is  said  to  have  realized  one  hundred  and 


fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  actor  who  secured  the 
exclusive  right  to  produce  it. 

Other  writers  who  have  dramatized  their  stories 
are  Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Gunter.  It  has  been 
stated  that  "  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  "  was  originally 
written  as  a  society  play.  The  idea  of  making  a 
novel  of  the  story  was  an  afterthought  ;  and  when 
the  book  took  the  public  fancy,  Mrs.  Burnett  re- 
verted to  her  original  notion  and  dramatized  it,  with 
the  effect  of  adding  considerably  over  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  her  bank  account.  Archie 
Gunter  produces  his  stories  in  book  -  form  first 
and  then  dramatizes  them.  It  is  understood  that 
"  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas"  and  "  Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York  "  have  been  profitable  in  both  forms.  Joaquin 
Miller  also  dramatized  some  of  his  stories,  with  in- 
different success.  All  these  plays  can  fairly  be 
classed  as  original  and  American  ;  if  they  do  not 
rank  with  the  best  plays  now  on  the  stage,  they  are 
prentice  efforts  which  promise  well  for  future  jour- 
neyman work. 

The  Civil  War  has  furnished  material  for  another 
good  play  besides  "  Shenandoah."  That  was  "  Held 
by  the  Enemy,"  by  William  Gillette,  who  plays  the 
part  of  a  reporter  in  the  piece.  It  is  curious  that  the 
theme  has  not  been  more  thoroughly  exploited.  It 
is  an  axiom  on  the  stage  that  our  early  history  is  un- 
available for  theatrical  purposes.  People  will  go  to 
see  Napoleon's  generals,  or  the  heroes  of  mediaeval 
Italian  history,  or  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  of 
Tudor  England  ;  but  they  will  not  pay  money  to  see 
Washington,  or  Burr,  or  Jefferson,  or  even  Jackson. 
The  greatest  tragedian  now  on  the  American  stage 
admitted  that  there  was  much  that  was  dramatic  in 
Jackson's  career  and  in  his  domestic  life  ;  but  he  de- 
clared that  he  did  not  believe  it  could  be  worked  up 
into  a  successful  play.  It  is  different  with  the  inci- 
dents of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  They  bristle 
with  dramatic  interest.  A  hundred  good  plays  could 
be  based  on  the  separation  of  families,  on  the  sud- 
den change  in  the  condition  of  the  negro,  on  the 
throes  which  rent  the  bosoms  of  Southerners  whose 
hearts  were  true  to  the  old  flag  and  who  yet  had  to 
fight  against  it.  Some  day,  perhaps,  ' '  Shenandoah  " 
may  be  followed  by  works  on  the  same  fines  but  of 
higher  literary  pretension. 

What  may  be  called  the  bucolic  element  has  been 
treated  by  Denman  Thompson  and  others,  with  in- 
different success.  During  the  first  act,  the  keen  old 
Yankee  farmer,  who  is  sharp  as  a  needle  and  full  of 
droll  conceits  in  homely  dialect,  is  amusing  enough  ; 
but,  after  the  first  act,  the  old  fellow  becomes  tire- 
some, and  the  other  characters  have  no  alternative 
but  to  be  unnatural  or  to  be  bores.  Rural  districts 
are  proverbially  dull,  and  when  their  tenants  are  put 
on  the  stage,  they  become  duller  than  their  homes. 
Touchstone  and  Audrey  are  only  tolerated  as  foils 
to  Rosalind  and  Orlando,  though  Touchstone's  fool- 
ing and  Audrey's  ankles  are  pleasant  enough. 

Among  farce-writers,  Mr.  Hoyt  is  easily  prince. 
His  plays  are  idiotic,  his  characters  are  impossible, 
his  dialogue  lacks  sense  ;  but,  for  all  that,  people  go 
to  see  them,  and,  having  gone,  laugh  consumedly. 
The  erudite  critic  pronouiices  sentence  of  death  upon 
them  and  consigns  their  author  to  everlasting  tor- 
ment, where  the  worm  dieth  not  and  the  fire  is  not 
quenched.  But,  in  the  meantime,  the  public  fight 
madly  for  good  seats,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
both  manager  and  author  endure  excoriation  with 
fortitude.  This  is  rather  a  serious  world,  and  we  in- 
herit from  our  ancestors  a  tendency  to  grimness. 
We  are  not  morose  from  choice,  but  because  we 
were  born  so ;  we  would  much  rather  we  were 
always  jolly  as  grigs.  When  a  man  comes  along 
who  makes  us  laugh  explosively  for  two  or  three 
hours,  we  think  our  dollar  well  spent  in  buying  a 
seat  in  which  we  can  listen  to  him.  When  a  learned 
pundit,  loaded  to  the  muzzle  with  knowledge  of  the 
dramatic  art,  demonstrates  that  we  should  not  have 
been  amused,  but,  on  the  contrary,  should  have 
mourned  over  the  degradation  of  the  stage  and  the 
decline  in  public  taste,  we  bid  him  go  to.  We  know 
that  Hoyt  makes  us  laugh  while  more  eminent  play- 
wrights make  us  yawn,  and,  after  a  heavy  day's 
work,  when  business  is  dull  and  the  bank  declines  to 
renew  our  paper,  it  is  a  good  deal  pleasanter  to 
laugh  than  to  yawn. 

The  list  of  pieces  which  have  flashed  in  air,  flick- 
ered, and  died  out,  might  be  indefinitely  prolonged. 
Who  was  the  cultured  Philadelphian  who  used  to 
write  classic  tragedies  in  five  acts  and  in  verse,  in  the 
days  when  Plancus  was  consul  ?  Did  he  not  write 
"  Francesca  di  Rimini,"  a  most  commendable  per- 
formance ?    Alas  !  he  is  gone. 

"  He  has  forgotten  our  plaudits, 
And  we  have  forgotten  his  name." 

Then  there  is  Clay  Greene,  the  author  of  "  The 
Golden  Giant,"  which  was  quite  a  success,  and  other 
plays  which  were  not  quite.  Even  Milton  Nobles 
has  written  plays,  and  has  not  yet  got  over  the  habit, 
though  he  has  been  subjected  to  the  most  energetic 
treatment ;  his  case  is  probably  incurable.  Guy 
Carleton  belongs  to  a  later  generation  ;  if  we  did 
not  all  fall  into  "The  Lion's  Mouth,"  he  may  live 
to  swallow  us  yet  with  some  newer  piece.  Steele 
Mackaye  ts  of  the  meteoric  type.  He  rose  effulgent 
with  "  Hazel  Kirke"  and  looked  as  if  he  might  be- 
come a  fixed  luminary.  But  when  he  perpetrated 
"  Paul  Kauvar,"  he  took  a  plunge  into  the  waters  of 
Lethe,  on  which  there  is  no  life-saving  service. 

From  one  point  of  view,  a  sketch  of  American 
dramatic  literature  ought  to  include  some  mention 
of  Boucicault.     He  spent  most  of  his  fife  here  ;  he 


brought  out  most  of  his  plays  in  this  country.  But 
Boucicault  never  was  an  American,  and  never  in 
any  of  his  pieces  came  within  forty  miles  of  the 
American  idea  or  the  American  temper.  He  was, 
from  his  first  d^but  in  London  to  his  last  days  in 
New  York,  an  Irishman,  and  nothing  but  an  Irish- 
man. Had  he  remained  in  London  after  the  pro- 
duction of  "  London  Assurance,"  he  would  probably 
have  developed  into  an  Englishman,  like  so  many 
gifted  sons  of  the  sod  who  pitched  their  tents  in  the 
richer  island.  But  he  came  here  and  found  in  this 
country  that  Irishmen  were  as  good  as  Americans, 
and  a  little  better,  too  ;  therefore,  in  spite  of  all 
temptations  to  become  a  citizen  of  this  nation,  he 
remained  an  Irishman  and  can  claim  no  place  in 
the  list  of  American  dramatists. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mounet  Sully,  the  eminent  actor  of  the  Coni^die- 
Francaise,  has  made  a  contract  for  an  American 
tour  next  year. 

The  Tivoli  audiences  have  been  regaled  during 
the  past  week  by  the  new  romantic  comic  opera 
"  Nenajo,"  the  management  giving  the  work  its  first 
production.  The  opera  is  by  Mrs.  Constance  P. 
Fiske  and  J.  A.  Zande.  The  Tivoli's  next  opera 
will  be  "  The  Chimes  of  Normandy." 

Some  very  good  things  are  offered  by  the  Lyceum 
Theatre  Company  for  its  coming  season  here.  Its 
repertory  includes  "  The  Charity  Ball,"  by  De  Mille 
and  Belasco  ;  "The  Idler,"  by  R.  Haddon  Cham- 
bers ;  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  by  Dion 
Boucicault ;  "  Nerves,"  by  Comyns  Carr ;  and 
"Sweet  Lavender,"  by  A.  W.  Pinero. 

Henry  Norman,  formerly  of  the  Tivoli,  has  made 
a  great  hit  as  Snarleyowl,  the  villain  in  David  Hen- 
derson's "  Sindbad,  the  Sailor,"  in  Chicago.  One  of 
the  features  of  his  performance  is  the  singing  of 
"The  Bogie  Man,"  one  of  Dave  Braham's  best 
songs,  which  was  revived  in  London  last  year  in 
"  Carmen  Up  to  Date,"  and  has  now  returned  across 
the  water.  "  Sindbad  "  will  be  seen  here  in  the  near 
future. 

At  the  theatres  this  week :  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House  will  put  on  "The  Chimes  of  Normandy"  ; 
"The  Mask  of  Life  "  will  be  produced  by  Frederic 
Bryton  ;  the  Liliputians  will  have  their  final  week 
here  in  "  The  Pupil  in  Magic  "  until  Thursday  even- 
ing, and  for  the  rest  of  the  week  "  The  Burgomaster 
of  Pinneberg,"  an  operetta  ;  Lewis  Morrison  will 
appear  in  ' '  Faust "  ;  and  ' '  The  Limited  Mail  "  will 
continue. 

Ambitious  Alexander  Comstock  is  preparing  for 
the  introduction  of  a"  mastodon  "  system  of  farce 
comedy.  He  announces  that  "  The  High  Roller," 
the  name  of  his  new  attraction,  will  have  twenty 
comedians  and  twenty  soubrettes.  Comstock  is  a 
young  manager,  but  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
New  York  theatres.  He  is  a  brother  of  Nanette 
Comstock,  late  of  a  "Shenandoah"  company,  who 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  young  women  now  on  the 
stage. 

The  list  of  members  of  the  Lyceum  Theatre 
Company,  which  will  play  here  for  two  weeks,  be- 
ginning on  the  seventh  of  next  month,  is  as  follows  : 
Georgia  Cayvan,  Henrietta  Crossman,  Effie  Shan- 
non, Mrs.  Thomas  Whiffen,  Mrs.  Charles  Walcot, 
Eliza  Logan,  Herbert  Kelcey,  W.  J.  Lemoyne, 
Nelson  Wheatcroft,  Eugene  Ormond,  Charles  Wal- 
cot, E.  J.  Ratcliffe,  Walter  Bellows,  Fritz  Williams, 
William  Maxwell,  Charles  King,  Vaughn  Gregory, 
and  Charles  Robinson. 

The  latest  aspirant  for  the  mantle  which  the 
Gaiety  skirt-dancers  left  to  Carmencita  and  Otero 
is  Oraene,  who  claims  to  dance  a  Circassian  or  some 
such  Oriental  danse  du  ventre,  and  hopes  to  succeed 
the  Spanish  dancers  as  the  idol  of  Gotham.  The 
preliminary  advertising  is  being  worked  for  all  it  is 
worth  ;  witness  the  following  paragraph  from  the 
Herald: 

"  She  approaches  noiselessly,  with  graceful,  cat-like  tread  — 
a  veiled  vision  half  concealed,  wholly  suggested.  She  quickly 
throws  aside  the  heavy  shawl  she  wears,  revealing  her  body, 
covered  by  a  shirt  of  diaphanous  silken  gauze,  through 
which  the  pink  skin  can  be  divined.  Over  her  shoulders  she 
wears  a  little  zouave-jacket  of  blue  silk,  lavishly  embroid- 
ered with  gold.  Heavy  Turkish  necklaces  encircle  her  fair 
throat.  Loose  gauze  trousers  cover  her  legs  and  extend 
down  to  her  bare  ankles,  upon  which  rest  narrow  bands  of 
silver  and  of  gold.  She  wears  no  tights  under  this  thin 
drapery,  for,  in  her  dance,  she  must  have  the  utmost  freedom 
of  moUon.  A  Roman  sash  is  tied  loosely  around  her  hips, 
hanging,  in  a  low  knot,  down  the  front.  As  she  walks  down 
toward  the  centre  of  the  stage,  it  is  observed  that  she  wears 
dainty  red  slippers,  but  these  she  kicks  off,  exposing  her 
beautifully  formed  feet.  The  nails  of  her  toes,  like  those  of 
her  fingers,  are  tinged  a  deep  carmine,  and  a  diamond  ring 
glistens  upon  one  of  her  toes. 

If  one  may  judge  by  the  villainous  wood-cut  that 
accompanies  the  above,  Omene  is  a  thick-set,  coarse- 
featured  woman,  with  a  mop  of  bleached  hair,  who 
acted  as  assistant  to  a  juggler  at  the  California  The- 
atre a  year  or  two  ago  in  the  Howard  Athena;um 
Company. 

—  For  P.  Centemeki  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


■  Dr.  Charles  W.  Decker, 

Dentist,  Phelan  Building, 

Entrance.  806  Market  Street. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

Previously  acknowledged $2,914  90 

Master  Henry  Greenberg 5  00 

Crutch  and  Splint  cards 30  00 

Late  returns  "  Cushion  Tea" 12  00 

Edith 50 

Susie 50 

Christine 50 

Total $2,963  40 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 

Ashe.    Treasurer,    2315    Sacramento    Street,     San 

Francisco,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 

Wonderful  cures  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  in  every 
part  of  the  land.     Write  for  names. 


—  Full-dress  suits  for  hire,  suitable  for 
balls,  parties,  weddings,  or  receptions,  on  reason- 
able terms,  at  Original  Misfit  Clothing  Parlors, 
997  Market  Street,  one  door  east  of  Sixth. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

PIRATES    OF    PENZANCE  ! 


Monday,  June  29th, 
CHIMES    OF   NORMANDY 


Popular  Prices 35  and  50  cents. 

"CROFT    VILLA" 

St.  Helena,  Napa  County, 

Now  open  as  a  select  summer  resort,  managed  by  the  well- 
known  hotel  proprietor,  Mr.  Renshaw.  Table  first-class. 
The  comfort  of  guests  and  transient  tourists  a  considera- 
tion ;  a  comfortable,  tasty  home.  The  property — the  resi- 
dence of  the  late  F.  G.  Merchant,  consisting  of  large 
grounds,  fine  garden,  vineyard,  orchard,  a  fine  modern 
house,  cottage,  water-works,  and  other  improvements— is  for 
sale  on  easy  terms.  Situated  in  the  celebrated  garden  spot 
— Napa  Valley.  Scenery,  surroundings,  and  healthful  cli- 
mate unsurpassed  ;  is  a  place  of  fashionable  summer  resi- 
dences.   Address, 

Mrs.  T.  L.  MERCHANT, 
0aki_am3,  Cal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth  Year. 

Christmas  Term  opens  Monday,  August  3d,  1S91. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


Mme.    ELLEN     COURSEN     ROECKEL, 

New  Vocal  Rooms, 
1170   MARKET    ST.,    Donohoe    Building,   Elevator. 

Private  lessons  resumed  July  Sth. 
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MORROW  &   STRATTON, 

ATTO  R  N  EYS-AT-LAW, 

Have  removed  their  lav.-  offices  to 

No.     104    SUTTER    STREET,! 

Booms  12,  13,  14  and  17. 

\/ 


IMR  SPRINKLER 

Tut  B£5f  IN*  TH$  WoRip 


BE1WARE      OF      IMITATIONS 
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SOLE        MANUFACTURERS 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CAL 
LOOK  FOR  NAME.  ON  THE   BOX.     TAKE  NO   OTHEfl. 
FOR     SALE  .  AT  ALL 
HARDWARE    &    RUBBER    STORES. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(  Established  18T3). 


•Cfc 


Ifa 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  EARQUHARSON.  President 
VERNON  CAMPBELL.  Secretary. 


June  29,  1891. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

She—"  His  marriage  mercenary  !  Why,  the  girl 
lad  Utile  or  nothing  !"  He— "Yes,  but  he  owed 
ler  father."— Life. 

The  British  matron  :  "  Mother,  this  horrid  man  is 
itaring  at  me  all  the  time."  "  Don't  be  absurd, 
lading,  it's  me  1  "—Pick-Me-Up. 

Smith—"  You're  looking  rather  fagged.  Brown." 
Brown — "  Yes.  have  been  troubled  with  insomnia 
■ately."  Smith— "You  don't  say  !  Boy  or  girl?" 
-Ex. 

"  Dr.  Firstly  isn't  much  of  a  preacher,  yet  all  the 
.  vomen  are  in  love  with  bim."  "  How  do  you  ac- 
,ount  for  it?"  "He  is  the  best  voice-trembler  in 
Hown." — Puck. 

i!  She—  "It's  a  bull,  and  he's  coming  right  at  us  ! 
| . Vhal  shall  we  do  ?  "  He— ' '  Well,  don't  stand  there 
;  oing  nothing  !  Come  and  help  me  to  climb  this 
Iree !  "—Munsey's. 

1  Gilhooly — "  What  o'clock  is  it,  Charlie  ?  "  Charlie 
Wiondclipper—"  It  is  just  ten."  Gilhooly— "  What  a 
Lingular  coincidence  !  I  was  just  going  to  ask  you 
l|jr  ten  dollars." — Texas  Sif tings. 

(  Tom  Highfly—"  I'm  going  to  stop  running  around 
\i  much.  To  tell  the  truth.  I'm  tired  of  having  a 
|ood  time."  Arthur  Henpeck — "  Then,  why  in  the 
lame  of  sense  don't  you  marry  ?" — Ex, 

The  silver  lining  :  Miss  S. — "  It  is  dreadful  that 
1  your  furniture  was  burned  up  in  that  fire  in  your 
it,  Mr.  Smith."  Mr,  Smith—"  Yes,  it  was  pretty 
id  ;  but.  then,  we  got  rid  of  the  roaches." — Truth. 

She — "  Your  society  refreshes  me  greatly."  He — 
Thank  you  ;  then  you  won't  mind  if  I  stay  another 
Mir?"  She — "Oh,  dear,  no;  you  have  such  a 
■untry  air  about  you,  it's  a  perfect  picnic  to  be  in 
Mir  presence." — Life. 

'Go  away.  You  are  drunk, "  said  the  citizen  to 
e  beggar.  "  I  ain't  nothin'  of  the  kind,"  was  the 
rathful  reply  ;  "  d'you  suppose  I'd  be  out  a-worlrin' 
i  sich  a  hot  day  as  this  if  I  was  good  an'  drunk  ?  " 
Indianapolis  Journal. 

Trapped:  Angry  customer— "  Look  here,  I  have 
lly  had  this  suit  a  week  and  there's  a  button  off," 
ailor — "  Yes,  sir  ;  I  sewed  that  button  myself,  and 
»w  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  your  ac- 
unt." — Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

Mistah  Ebony — "How  is  youah  good  health  dis 
a'nin",  Mistah  Black?"  Mistah  Black— "  I's  all 
Oikydory,  'cept  my  right  a'm,  Mistah  Ebony.  I's 
fferin"  from  de  tennis  elbow."  "  What  you  been 
i'  ?"     "  Beatin'  ca'pet." — New  York  Weekly. 

And  what  is  the  trouble  ?  "  the  young  wife  in- 
jred  of  the  physician .  ' '  Well ,  I  don't  think  the  case 
really  bad  enough  for  a  season  at  the  sea-shore.  I 
nk  a  cure  may  be  effected  by  the  judicious  appli- 
tion  of  a  nice  summer  hat." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

Getting  a  library  :  "  I  think,  too,  sir,"  said  the 
lesman,  "that  you  ought  to  have  a  complete  set 
Thackeray's  works."  "All  right,  put  "em  in," 
urned  Nubuddy  ;  "  let's  see.  That  reduces  the 
ice  how  much  ?  What's  Thackry's  width  ?  " — Puck. 

Our  artist — "  Just  look,  darling  !  I  was  short  of 
ivases,  so  I've  stretched  a  clean  pocket-handker- 
ief!  See  how  splendidly  it  takes  the  paint!" 
s  prudent  little  wife—"  Oh,  John,  dear,  how  ex- 
.vagant  of  you !  It'll  never  come  out ! " — 
mch. 

'  One  of  the  features  of  the  evening  was  the  beau- 
illy  decorated  jag  presented  by  Colonel  Brimm," 
s  the  way  it  went  into  the  paper,  and  the  reporter 
looking  for  some  way  of  spelling  out  the  letter 
when  he  wants  to  write  the  word  "jug." — 
ashingion  Post. 

She— "  You  may  keep  the  photograph,  but — al- 
mgh  I  am  not  indifferent  to  you,  I — I — I  am  so 

3py  as   I   am,  in   my   father's  house,   that " 

— "  Of  course  I  know  you  are  not  mercenary, 
:  if  you  marry  me,  I  promise  you  every  luxury 
it  father  can  afford." — Life. 

Young  doctor — "  1  was  just  going  around  to  see 
lr  brother.  How  is  he  this  morning  ?  "  Patron 
'  He  is  no  better."  Young  doctor—"  What !  No 
ter  ?  That  is  certainly  very  strange  !  The  pre- 
iption  I  gave  him  yesterday  contained  over  forty 
erent  things."— New  York  Weekly. 

!■-  'orporal  (to  soldier) — "Why  is  the  blade  of  the 
curved  instead  of  straight  ?  "  Soldier — "  It  is 
ved  in  order  to  give  more  force  to  the  blow." 
--'  'total—"  Humbug  !  The  saber  is  curved  so  it 
fit  the  scabbard.  If  it  were  straight,  how  would 
i  get  it  into  the  crooked  scabbard,  blockhead?" 
''eras  Siftings. 

turelie — "Just  fancy,  Mathilde,  my  papa  has 
'  ught  me  as  a  memento  of  his  journey  a  lovely 
1  e  pocket-knife,  with  the  name  of  '  Karlsbad'  in- 
1  in  the  mother-of-pearl  haft !  "  Mathilde — "  Oh  ! 
t  t  is  nothing  ;  my  mother  brought  me  back  from 
journey  a  silver  spoon,   on  which  is  engraved 

otel  Kaiserhof,  Berlin  ! ' " — Lothar Meggendorfer  s 

iter. 


-il 
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arilpa,  tlie  new  Toilet  Water  of  the  Crown 
umery  Co.  "  Pungent  and  most  refreshing.  Something 
delicious."— Ar.  Y.  Observer.    Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Attempting  Too  Much. 
Oh,  he  was  a  poet  both  bold  and  free, 

But  he  got  to  the  end  of  his  line 
When  he  wrote  a  beautiful  verse  for  me, 

And  tried  to  rhyme  SIX  with  IX.    — Puck. 


Gone. 
He  wore  a  brand-new  flannel  shirt 

Out  in  the  dew  at  night, 
And  when  he  got  back  home,  alas  ! 
That  shirt  was  "  out  of  sight." 

— Clot/tier  and  Furnislter. 


A    Journalistic  Quatrain. 
The  sunlight  falls  on  sanctum  walls, 
The  window  is  raised  once  more  ; 
The  fresh  wind  frisks  through  the  editor's  whisks. 
And  the  clippings  blow  out  of  the  door. 

— Oil  City  Blizzard. 


Some  Half-Truths. 
A  man  may  be  a  statesman 

With  a  great,  high-sounding  name, 
But  he  must  have  rocks,  or  abandon  socks, 

If  he  would  climb  to  fame. 

The  poet  writes  a  deathless  lay 

For  a  dollar  and  forty  cents  ; 
But  the  base-ball  slugger  gets  a  V 

When  the  ball  goes  over  the  fence. 

A  good  man  preaches  the  Word  of  Life, 

But  we  call  him  dull  and 'dry, 
And  few  there  be  that  hear  him, 

Or  heed  his  warning  cry. 

But  a  faith-cure  doctor  comes  along, 

And  handles  the  Bible  rough ; 
And  you  hear  a  shout  from  the  listening  throng  : 
"  God  bless  us  !  that's  the  stuff!" 

— A  tlanta  Constitution. 


The  Gay  Science. 

[A  scientist  has  discovered  that  a  man  who  drinks  whisky 

to  excess  falls  to  the  right  side  or  the  left ;  that  he  who  drinks 

port,  falls  on  his  face  ;  and,  finally,  he  who  drinks  cider  and 

perry,  falls  on  his  back.] 

"  You  are  drunk,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried , 
"  Vou  are  really  most  shamefully  tight ; 
But  what  makes  you  constandy  fall  on  your  side — 
The  left  it  may  be,  or  the  right?" 

"  To-night,"  Father  William  replied  to  his  son. 
"  I  called  at  Pat  Murphy's  shebeen  ; 
'Twas  whisky  we  had,  there's  no  harm  in  it,  none, 
Just  a  taste  of  his  native  potheen." 

"  You  are  drunk,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  cried, 
"  Again  !  what  a  shocking  disgrace  ! 
But  why,  pray,  whenever  to  raise  you  I've  tried. 
Do  you  fall  every  time  on  your  face?" 

"  I  met,"  Father  William  made  answer,  "a  lot 
Of  good  friends  at  the  Travelers'  Resort ; 
We'd  a  few  quarsh  of— hie— penny  ale  and  a  bot- 
de  or  two  of  the  landlord's  old  port." 

"  You  are  drunk,  Father  William,"  the  young  man  said, 
"  This  third  night  running,  alack  ! 
But  why,  every  time  that  I  lift  up  your  head, 
Do  you  fall  down  again  on  your  back?" 

"  I've  swore  off  the  whisky,  I've  swore  off  the  beer, 
An'  the  landlord's  ole  port ;  it's  all  right, 
I've  only  had  cider  and  perry ;  look  "ere, 
No  more — hie— conundrumsh  !     Goo'-night : " 

— St.  James's  Gazette. 


Carlsbad. 
Dear  Palmer,  just  a  year  ago  we  did  the  Carlsbad  cure, 
Which,  though  it  be  exceeding  slow,  is  as  exceeding  sure ; 
To  corpulency  you  were  prone,  dyspepsia  bothered  me — 
You  ripped  the  beam  at  twenty  stone  and   I  at  ten  stone 

three! 
The  cure,  they  told  us,  works  both  ways :  it  makes  the  fat 

man  lean ; 
The  thin  man,  after  many  days,  achieves  a  portly  mien  ; 
And,  though  it's  true  you  still  are  fat,  while  I  am  like  a 

crow — 
All  skin  and  feathers— what  of  that?     The  cure  takes  time, 

you  know. 

The  Carlsbad  scenery  is  sublime  —  that's  what  the  guide-books 

say; 
We  did  not  think  so  at  that  time,  nor  think  /  so  to-day  ! 
The  bluffs  that  squeeze  the  panting  town  permit  no  pleasing 

-,  views, 
But  weigh  the  mortal  spirits  down  and  give  a  chap  the  blues. 
With  nothing  to  amuse  us  then  or  midgate  our  spleen, 
Weroseand  went  to  bed  again,  with  three  bad  meals  between, 
And  constandy  we  made  our  moan— ah,  none  so  drear  as  we, 
When  you  were  weighing  twenty  stone  and  I  but  ten  stone 

three. 

We  never  scaled  the  mountain -side,  for  walking  was  my  bane 
And  you  were  much  too  big  to  ride  the  mules  that  there  ob- 
tain ; 
And  so  we  loitered  in  the  shade,  with  Israel  out  in  force, 
Or  through  the  Pupp'sche  allee  strayed  and  heard  the  band 

discourse. 
Somedmes  it  pleased  us  to  recline  upon  the  Tepl's  brink, 
Or  watch  the  bilious  human  line  file  round  to  get  a  drink  ; 
Anon  the  portier's  piping  tone  embittered  you  and  me, 
When  you  were  weighing  twenty  stone  and  I  but  ten  stone 
three. 

And,  oh  !  those  awful  things  to  eat !    No  pudding,  cake,  or 

pie. 
But  just  a  little  dab  of  meat  and  crusts  absurdly  dry ; 
Then,  too,  that  water  twice  a  day— one  swallow  was  enough 
To  take  one's  appeute  away— the  tepid,  awful  stuff ! 
Tortured  by  hunger's  cruel  stings,  I'd  Ihde  else  to  do 
Than  feast  my  eyes  upon  the  things  prescribed  and  cooked 

for  you . 
The  goodies  went  to  you  alone — the  husks  all  fell  to  me, 
When  you  were  weighing  twenty  stone  and  I  weighed  ten 

stone  three. 

Yet  happy  days  !   and   rapturous  ills  !  and   sweedy  dismal 

date  ! 
When,  sandwiched  in  between  those  bills,  we  twain  bemoaned 

our  fate. 
The  Utde  woes  we  suffered  then  like  mists  have  sped  away 
And  I  were  glad  to  share  again  those  ills  with  you  to-day — 
To  flounder  in  those  rains  of  June  that  flood  that  Austrian 

vale. 
To  quaff   that   tepid    Kaiserbrunn   and   starve    on  victuals 

stale! 
And  often,  leagues  and  leagues  away  from  where  we  suffered 

then, 
With  envious  yearnings  I  survey  what  can  not  be  again  ! 

And  often  in  my  quiet  home,  through  dim  and  misty  eyes, 
I  seem  to  see  that  curhaus  dome  blink  at  the  radiant  skies  ; 
I  seem  to  hear  that  Wiener  band  above  the  Tepl's  roar — 
To  feel  the  pressure  of  your  hand  and  hear  your  voice  once 

more ; 
And,  better  yet,  my  heart  is  warm  with  thoughts  of  you  and 

yours. 
For  friendship  hath  a  sweeter  charm   than  thrice  ten  thou- 
sand cures ! 
So  I  am  happy  to  have  known  that  time  across  the  sea 
When  you  were  weighing  twenty  stone  and  I  weighed  ten 
stone  three.  — Eugene  Field  in  Chicago  News. 


DCXXIV.—  Bill  of  Fare  for    Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

June  28,  1801. 

Rice  and  Tomato  Soup. 

Fried  Smelts.     Cucumbers.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Broiled  Beefsteak.     Green  Peas. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin. 

Roast  Ducks.    Apple  Sauce. 

Asparagus  Salad. 

Coffee  Jelly.     Raspberries.     Fancy  Cakes. 

Fruits. 

Coffee  Jellv.— Two  cups  of  clear,  strong  coffee,  one  cup 

of  sugar,  one  cup  of  boiling  water,  half  a  cup  of  cold  water, 

one-ihird  of  a  box  of  Knox's  sparkling   gelatine.     Let  the 

gelatine  soak  in  the  cold  water  half  an  hour,  stir  the  sugar 

into  it,  and  pour  over  both  the  boiling  water  and  the  hot 

coffee  ;  strain  into  a  mold.     When  cold,  turn  out  in  a  glass 

dish  and  serve  with  whipped  cream. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand. 


Seasickness    Prevented  ! 

WITHOUT    MEDICINES. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie,  D.  D.,  in  his  second  letter 
from  abroad  to  the  American  Home  Journal,  May,  1890, 
wrote:  "Our  good  cirizen,  Dr.  Partsch,  gave  me  directions 
for  seasickness  which  prevent  it  entirely  or  reduce  it  to  such 
a  minimum  that  it  has  lost  all  its  terrors  for  me." 

"  Practical  Precepts  to  Ocean  Travelers."  Price,  25  cts. 
At  bookstores,  or  bv  mail  on  receipt  of  price.  Order  of 
Dr.  Partsch,  1616  Leavenworth  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Iowa;  all 
c?aromen 


That  the    WARREN    HOSE 

SUPPORTER  Fastener  has 
rounded  holding  edses.  and  cannot 
cut  the  stockinj.  All  others  are  so 
constructed  thatthev  must  cut  it. 
Beware  of  imitations  resembling 
the  Warren  in  geueral  appearance. 
Demand  the  genuine  which  is 
staiuj'f-il  WARREN  as  shown  on 
cut.    Sold  Everywhere. 

Write  for  a  cony  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING. 


FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Geo.  Frost  i  Co.,  31  Bedford  St ,  Boston. 


SCIENTIFIC    AND    PRACTICAL 

PHYSIOGNOMY 

—  BY  — 

MARY  OLMSTED  STANTON. 

FOR    SALE    AT    WILLIAM    BOXEY'S. 


Strangers  and   Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

GLEN     HOUSE 

236  STTTTEK   STREET, 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 
Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose  depot. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASASTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegandy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  an  d  Manager. 


Dividend  Notices. 


PEOPLES'  HOME  SAVINGS  BANK,  COR- 
ner  Market  and  Fourth  Streets.  —  For  the  half- 
year  ending  June  30,  1801,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  fifty-two  one-hundred  ihs  (5  52) 
per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  and  sixty 
one -hundredths  (4  60)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
July  1,  i8gi ;  the  same  rate  of  dividends  has  been  paid  by 
this  bank  for  the  last  two  years. 

B.  O.  CARR,  Secretary. 


THE  CALIFORNIA  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
Society,  comer  Powell  and  Eddy  Streets. — For  the 
half-year  ending  June  30,  1801,  a  dividend  has  been  de- 
clared at  the  rate  of  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and  four  one-half  (4'i)  per 
cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  pay- 
able on  and  after  Wednesday,  Julv  1,  1891. 

VERNON   CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION.  532 
California  Street,  comer  Webb.  Branch,  1700  Market 
Street,  comer  Polk.— For  the  half-year  ending  June  30, 1891, 
a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and  four- 
tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and 
four  and  one-half  (4K)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wednesday, 
July  1,  x8gx.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


THE  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. — For  the  half-year  coding 
June  30,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  four-tenths  (=;  4.10)  per  ceot.  per  annum  on  term 
deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4;  i)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Wed- 
nesday. July  1,  1891. 

JAMES  A.  THOMPSON,  Cashier. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street. — For  the  half-year  ending 
June  30,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of 
five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4H)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Wed- 
nesday, July  1,  1891.  GEO.  TOURNY,  Secretary. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &.  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


RARE 

ROOKS  i 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

A  fine,  So-page,  large  type,  Catalogue 
of  Rare  Books,  comprising  many  relating 
to  ANGLING,  LONDON,  THE 
DRAMA,   and   SHAKESFEAB- 

ANA.     Sent  for  postage — four  cents. 
WILLIAM    EVARiS,   ~BE.\JAMIN, 
Broadway,   New  York.     Catalogue 
of  Auiograph  Letters  nearly  ready. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protectors 

add  50  \  Lo  the  wearing  quality  of  every  pair 
of  shoes.  No  more  uneven  Boot  Heels.  No 
Discomfort.  No  Noise  Send  ice.  for  sam- 
ple pair  or  50c.  for  6  pairs,  with  chisel,  etc. 
Address  WOODMAN  COMPANY,  Box 
2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


I  CURE  FITS ! 

"When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  step  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  means 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  care  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a. 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  G.  ROOT,  M,  C,  1S3  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE   MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS   OF   THE   DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  invariably  relieves,  and,  if 
taken  in  time,  often  cures  consumption.  Sold  by 
all  druggists.     Price,  si. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUT."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W-  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 

"MISSLNG-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence  Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn."  "  Rossmoyne."  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  m 
ments,  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING   COMPANY,  018   Grant   Avenue,  San  Fran. 


Strange  Winter,  author  of    "  Boodes's  Baby."  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons."  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 

"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  *'  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Botde 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Kudyard  Kip. 
Hog.  Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest.       t 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  will  contain  : 

"  DERRICK  VAIGHAN,  NOVELIST."  By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two."  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 

"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 

Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"  Allan  Quatermain."  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  mig/tt  havt  hitn" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLH,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
-which  good  money  -was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


23    I*OJST   ST. 


YI&SSSS 


VaK 


HIGHEST    „ 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the   world.     Fire   and    Earthquake- 

firoof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage -way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


IRE  £XIlNGlflSSER\ 

W.T.Y.SCHENCK.  Agent, 

2  &  224  Market  SL  San  Francisco  Ca' 


REMOVAL. 


PAY0T,UPHAM&C0. 

Stationers, 

BOOKSELLERS,  PRINTERS 

REMOVED    TO 

COR.  PINE  AND  BATTERY  STREETS 


THE  MODEL-DAIRY    CO..  CALIFORNIA 


BR. 
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Established  1854. 

GEORGE  MOKROW  &  CO., 

DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    CRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco. 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

Our    Home-made   Bread 

Ii  now  in   the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
tlisy  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

Taa-sr    it  : 

Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,    Oakland,    Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

t2T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS*    CPKIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,  S.  F* 


PET 

ARE  ThtE 

BEST. 

ALLEN~  &    GINTER  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  233  Montgomery  St. 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 


400-404  MARKET  ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
Russet  Cart  Harness,  Novelties  in  Blankets  and  Robes,  for  Summer  use. 

CTCAIX   AND    EXAMINE    THEIK    LARGE    STOCK.' 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths,  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  arc  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Feat  Baths. 
These  waters  and  baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

L.   B.  MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT  SPRINGS   P.   O. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


$65 


ROUND-TRIP  TICKETS,  with  15  Days'  Board, 

AT     THE 

Hotel  del  Coronado 


Tickets  by  Railroad  : 

613  MARKET  STREET. 


Tickets  by  Steamer: 

4  NEW  MONTGOMERY  ST. 


THE  MOST  DELIGHTFUL  OF  ALL  SUMMER  SEA-SIDE  RESORTS. 

The  Appointments  are  Elegant.  The  Service  Is  Perfect.  The  View  of  the  Ocean  and  the 
Music  of  the  Surf  Give  a  Constant  Charm  to  Life.  Everything  Is  Full  of  Brightness  and 
Beauty.  Owing  to  the  cold  currents  farther  north,  the  tempemiure  of  the  ocean  at  Coronado  is  several  degrees  warmer, 
this  makes  surf- bathing  here  most  enjovable.  Fishing  in  the  ocean  is  always  ^ood,  also  in  the  bay  or  olT  the  pier  it  is 
splendid:  and  particularly  now  as  baracudn  and  Spanish  mackerel  are  taking  lively.  Game  is  always  plentiful.  This 
Ih  the'sportsinun's   Paradise-     Yachting  aKo  is  splendid  here. 

THE    CORONADO    NATURAL    MINERAL    WATER. 

Through  the  excellent  medicinal  qualities  of  this  water,  many  of  the  visitors  al  the  hotel  have  been  cured  of  kidney  and 
bladder  ailments.     Il  is  pure,  makes  a  pleasant  beverage,  and  acts  as  a  tonic  on  the  whole  system. 

Room  plana,  ttrms  for  the  season,  pamphlets  and  literature,  can  be  had  at  the  Coronado 
Agency,  118  Montgomery  Street,  under  the  Occidental. 

E.  S.  BABCOCK,  Jr.,  Manager  Hotel  del  Coronado. 


a 


PLANET  JR. 


» 


Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  91. 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  not  dt 
scribe  them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and  inter' 
esting.     Send  for  copy  at  once  and  you  will  be  fully  repaid. 

Our  full  line  comprises  Horse   Hoes,  Cultivators,  Pulver- 
izers, Harrows,  Steel  Harness,  Orchard  Plows,  and  many 
and  valuable  implements. 

Send  for  Horticultural  Catalogue  at  once. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


Savings  and  Loan 
Society 

(INCORPORATED  JULY  a3,  1857) 
HAS  REMOVED  FROM  G19  CLAY  STREE1 

—  TO  THE  — 

N.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sutte 


WHJjIAMS,  DUIOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANT! 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  Californii 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  o 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co. 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Son- 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  stee 
rails  and  track  material. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1S78. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from   which  the  excess  of 
oil  hits  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  JPure 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cvp.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 


Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


G  £W£a 

Die  Mon&peA°f 

jjreakfast  foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENT.1 
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The  boy  is  the  father  of  the  man.  The  girl  is  the  mother 
the  woman.  Individuals  make  nations.  Race  and  blood 
e  the  tokens  and  developments.  Race  has  never  radically 
langed.  Blood  will  always  proclaim  itself.  Nations  will 
evitably  course  in  the  lines  of  race  and  in  the  degrees  of 
ood.  The  United  States,  as  a  republic,  is  the  only  real  re- 
iblic  of  the  world,  the  only  substantial  government  of  the 
nd  that  ever  existed.  The  Amphyctionic  League  was  a 
ipe  of  sand  ;  the  Republic  of  Rome  was  an  autocracy  of 
ders  and  castes  ;  the  Republic  of  Venice  was  a  worse  form 
tyranny  than  had  prevailed  ;  the  Ligurian  Republic  of 
enoa  was  an  effort  that  ended  in  a  grave  farce  ;  and  Switzer- 
nd  closes  the  chapter  of  republics  in  Europe  with  the  com- 
entary  that  it  is  a  republic  lacking  republicanism  and  with 
irely  an  essential  democratical  ingredient.  Of  the  American 
publics,  from  Mexico  to  Chile  and  from  Venezuela  to  the 
rgentine,  it  will  suffice  to  remark  that  almost  any  other  form 
:  government  could  be  substituted  to  the  good  of  each  and 
fall. 

The  study  of  all  this  is  fair  demonstration  that,  of  all  the 
tees  of  mankind  and  nationalities,  only  the  English  race  have 
pproved  themselves  qualified  for  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
rnment,  genuine  in  its  character  and  destined  to  permanency. 
t  is  the  Norman  blending  with  the  Saxon  blood.  The 
■urths  became  disenthralled  and  freemen,  and  the  collar  of 
on  was  replaced  by  the  badge  of  manly  subject  condition, 


with  allotted  rights  and  privileges  not  to  be  trespassed  upon 
by  the  loftiest  in  rank.  In  all  the  world  there  is  not  a  nation 
so  adapted,  from  a  geographical  point  of  view,  for  absolutism  as 
Great  Britain  is.  Isolated,  powerful  within,  and  impregnable 
against  invaders,  had  the  spirit  of  despotism  ruled  in  early 
periods,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  an 
autocracy  instead  of  a  kingdom,  except  the  predominant 
spirit  of  the  resolute  subjects.  Norman  William,  conqueror 
as  he  was,  revealed  no  disposition  to  absolute  rule,  although 
he  adopted  tyrannous  methods.  There  was  the  leaven 
which  is  the  life  of  a  republic  in  the  conduct  of  the 
barons  at  Runnymede,  who  compelled  King  John  to 
sign  Magna  Charta  and  allow  trial  by  jury  of  peers.  True, 
the  barons  cared  little  for  the  people  beyond  ruling  them  as 
subjects.  It  was  the  measure  of  rights  and  prerogatives  to 
themselves,  to  be  held  sacred  against  the  aggression  of  the 
monarch,  for  which  they  contended.  Pope  Innocent  had 
humbled  King  John  at  an  earlier  day,  and  in  12 15,  at 
Runnymede,  the  barons  of  England  forced  from  him  the 
inestimable  charter,  of  their  liberties,  which  were,  in  the  course 
of  time,  to  descend  to  the  English  people  and  spread  through- 
out the  kingdom.  It  was  the  dawning  of  the  spirit  of  freedom 
in  England.  It  emerged  from  the  top  rank  of  subjects  and 
required  no  rebellion.  Parliaments  were  still  subject  to  the 
crown  and  possessed  very  limited  actual  power.  They  were 
summoned  and  dismissed  at  the  pleasure  and  caprice  of  the 
sovereign.  Down  to  the  time  of  James  the  First,  members, 
of  Parliament  were  imprisoned  for  refusal  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate.  His  son,  Charles  the  First,  lost  his  head  by  his 
attempts  to  coerce  Parliament  and  imprison  its  members. 
Cromwell's  Long  Parliament  voted  the  House  of  Peers  useless. 
The  Parliament,  toward  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  passed  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  that,  with  the  trial 
by  jury  secured  under  Magna  Charta,  established  on  firmer 
ground  the  inalienable  rights  and  immunities  which  the  people 
of  England  enjoy.  Habeas  corpus  was  suspended  during  the 
reigns  of  William  and  the  four  Georges,  as  it  has  been  since 
on  occasions,  but  it  remains  as  a  bulwark  of  the  liberty  of  the 
individual. 

All  this  was  the  progressive  development  of  the  spirit 
which  is  the  leaven,  life,  and  genius  of  the  republican  form  of 
government.  It  takes  power  from  monarchs  and  restores  it 
to  the  people.  Yet  this  onward  spirit  encountered  antago- 
nism and  obstruction.  James  the  Second  was  an  unreason- 
ing and  implacable  tyrant.  King  William  ruled  as  he 
reigned.  The  Hanoverian  Georges  were  not  of  English 
blood,  and  maintained  the  arbitrary  systems  of  the  continent, 
which  were  more  despotic  than  monarchical,  as  monarchy  was 
understood  in  England.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  repub- 
lican spirit  gradually  pressed  its  way.  The  Catholic  Emanci- 
pation Act  of  1828  was  a  step  in  that  direction.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  admission  to  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Daniel  O'Connell — the  first  Catholic  allowed  in  Parliament 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second — and  the  admission  of 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk  to  the  House  of  Peers — the  only 
Roman  Catholic  nobleman  from  the  same  time.  The  passage 
of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  1 832,  followed  these  entering  wedges. 
It  enlarged  the  suffrage  and  endowed  the  people  with  broader 
gauge  of  rights  and  liberties.  The  admission  of  Baron 
Rothschild  to  a  seat  in  Parliament,  in  1858,  broke  down  the 
barrier  against  the  Jewish  race.  Since  have  succeeded  the 
further  extension  of  the  suffrage,  the  enlargement  of  rights 
and  immunities  to  subjects,  and  reforms  in  behalf  of 
the  masses.  The  proxy  system  has  been  abolished  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  under  which  absentee  peers  were  allowed  to 
vote  by  one  of  their  class.  At  one  time  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton carried  in  his  pockets  the  majority  vote  of  that  august 
body.  The  purchase  and  sale  of  commissions  in  the  army 
and  navy  were  stopped.  The  House  of  Lords  has  been 
purged  of  unworthy  members.  Bradlaugh  was  admitted  to 
Parliament,  although  refusing  to  take  the  prescribed  oath. 
Other  reforms  and  changes  have  occurred,  and  all  are  in  the 
line  of  republican  and  democratical  reformation,  against  which 
the  ancient  Tory  element  battles  in  vain. 

The  founders  of  the  American  Republic,  the  framers  of 
the  constitution,   were  men  of   English  blood,  bred   in  the 


spirit  of  English  liberty,  which  developed  into  fuller  volume 
in  the  colonies.  The  American  people  reverenced  the  crown  ; 
but  they,  at  first,  protested  against  tyranny  and  unjust  laws, 
and  rebelled  only  after  their  appeals  and  remonstrances  were 
unavailing.  To  a  just  government  they  would  dutifully 
yield  allegiance.  They  would  not  submit  to  tyranny  in  any 
form,  from  any  source.  The  genius  of  true  republicanism 
inspired  them,  as  it  has  never  inspired  and  possessed  any 
other  race.  The  republics  of  the  world,  ancient  and  modern, 
furnished  them  no  model.  Their  plan  was  evolved  from  their 
own  nature.  They  adhered  to  the  better  lines  of  the  limited 
monarchical  form  of  Great  Britain,  and  upon  these  were  en- 
grafted the  sound,  and  thorough,  and  adequate  ruling  princi- 
ples which  constitute  a  harmonious  and  incomparable  whole  in 
the  make-up  of  a  perfect  republic.  It  grows  with  years  and 
strengthens  with  age.  It  is  indomitable  ;  it  is  destined  to 
permanence  and  to  greater  glory — the  greatest  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

Evidences  show  and  indications  denote  that  a  similar 
movement  is  going  on  in  all  the  British  colonies — in  the 
Canadian  Dominion,  in  Australasia,  wherever  there  are 
colonies  in  which  British  blood  is  predominant  and  the  popu- 
laticn  is  mainly  British.  It  is  the  onward,  resistless  tread, 
the  predestined  movement  from  easy  monarchy  to  benign 
republicanism,  with  every  energy  quickened  and  rightful  inde- 
pendence assured.  England  herself,  the  mother  of  these 
colonies,  which  are  now  as  the  guiding  spirit  to  the  brighter 
future  of  the  sturdy  matron,  is  perceptibly  moving  to  the  same 
inevitable  destiny.  The  republic  of  England  is  at  length  to 
join  the  noble  family  of  republics  founded  upon  the  American 
plan.  Monarchy  is  little  more  than  a  form  now  in  England. 
The  monarch  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  authority  of  the  American 
President.  Parliament,  just  as  Congress  does,  makes  the 
laws  and  practically  governs.  Socially,  the  queen  rules ; 
politically,  she  has  no  paramount  authority.  The  House  of 
Lords,  made  elective,  would  be  as  the  American  Senate.  The 
Commons  resembles  the  House  of  Representatives.  Recent 
manifestations  throughout  England  gave  token  and  sounded 
warning  that  the  days  of  monarchy — mild  monarchy,  as  it  is 
— are  numbered  ;  that  the  dynasty  must  give  place  to  the 
choice  of  the  people.  It  is  the  spirit  of  republicanism  peace- 
fully pushing  to  the  front.  It  will  not  cease  until  it  has 
reached  fulfillment  and  blesses  all  with  its  equal  rule. 


Valentine,  the  iron-molder,  has  gone  to  meet  Wynegar,  the 
Sutter  Street  car-conductor.  For  the  riddance  may  heaven 
make  us  all  duly  grateful !  What  has  become  of  Wynegar 
no  one  knows  ;  Valentine  has  succeeded  in  getting  himself 
elected  vice-president  of  the  International  Iron  Workers' 
Union,  and  will  probably  live  in  clover  until  he  is  found  out, 
while  the  families  of  the  molders  whom  he  misled  are  starv- 
ing. Before  his  departure,  he  boasted  that  he  had,  by  trick 
and  misrepresentation,  induced  over  four  hundred  Eastern 
molders,  who  had  come  here  to  make  this  State  their  home,  to 
return  to  the  East ;  what  a  citizen  we  have  lost ! 

Now  that  he  has  gone,  the  poor  men  whom  he  fooled  into 
throwing  up  their  jobs  and  remaining  in  the  cold  for  seven- 
teen months,  will  probably  effect  a  settlement  with  the  found- 
ers and  go  to  work  again.  The  mischief  they  have  done  can 
not  be  repaired  ;  the  business  which  they  drove  from  San 
Francisco  and  gave  to  the  East  is  gone  ;  but,  perhaps,  the 
long  famine  they  have  endured  will  warn  them  to  be  more  dis- 
creet hereafter.  Mechanics  who  go  out  on  strike  in  obedience 
to  the  dictates  of  union  leaders  rarely  realize  how  far-reaching 
the  consequences  of  their  folly  may  prove.  Demagogues  tell 
them  that  manhood  requires  them  to  resist  the  tyranny  of 
capital  ;  no  one  reminds  them  that  the  most  disastrous  fate 
which  could  befall  them  would  be  a  triumph  over  capital,  for 
without  capita],  labor  would  starve. 

A  recent  illustration  is  instructive.  Three  or  four  years 
ago,  the  working  shoe-makers  of  this  city — represented  by 
their  unions — resolved  to  drive  the  Chinese  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  making  shoes.  They  held  that  the  office  of  clothing 
the  human  foot  was  so  high  and  holy  that  it  could  not  be 
filled  by  a  heathen.  Accordingly,  they  required  the  boot  and 
shoe  manufacturers  to  discharge  their  Chinese  hands,  an 
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boycotted  shoe-stores  where  the  product  of  Chinese  shoe- 
factories  was  sold.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Chinese  shoe-makers 
do  not  compete  with  white  shoe-makers.  The  Chinese  shoe 
is  a  cheap,  coarse  article,  which  is  only  used  by  the  poorest 
class  ;  for  some  reason  or  other,  the  Chinese  have  never 
been  able  to  make  a  boot  or  a  shoe  which  a  lady  or  a  man 
of  any  means  could  wear.  Partly  by  reason  of  this  blunder 
of  the  unions  and  partly  from  an  unwillingness  to  accept 
their  imperious  dictation,  the  manufacturers  refused  to  dis- 
charge their  Chinese  hands.     The  white  shoe-makers  struck. 

The  blow  came  at  a  time  when  the  manufacturers  of  this 
city  were  under  heavy  contracts  to  supply  boots  and 
shoes  to  customers  all  through  the  coast  '  country,  as 
far  north  as  British  Columbia  and  as  far  south  as 
Mexico.  They  had  contracts  to  fill  even  in  Texas.  It  was 
impossible  to  fill  these  contracts  or  to  supply  their  customers 
without  hands.  The  manufacturers  had  no  alternative  but  to 
send  East — to  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts — 
for  the  goods.  They  came,  after  a  certain  delay,  and  the 
markets  which  had  relied  on  San  Francisco  were  introduced 
to  new  sources  of  supply.  After  a  time  the  strike  ended,  and 
the  manufacturers  here  began  to  produce  again.  But  they 
found  that  quite  a  number  of  their  old  customers  had  left  them 
for  good,  having  taken  a  fancy  to  the  Eastern  goods.  The 
output  of  the  coast  factories,  which  had  run  up  as  high  as 
three  or  four  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  shrank  to  some  two 
millions  of  dollars,  and  has  never  since  reached  much  higher 
figures. 

The  unions,  however,  serenely  unconscious  that  they  were 
killing  the  goose  which  laid  golden  eggs,  no  sooner  adjusted 
the  Chinese  controversy  than  they  began  to  pick  quarrels 
with  the  manufacturers  on  other  pretenses.  Every  few  weeks, 
some  prominent  house  was  charged  with  violating  some  law 
of  the  union,  and  was  threatened  with  strikes  and  boycotts. 
One  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal  houses,  Buckingham  & 
Hecht,  was  so  constantly  called  to  account  by  some  union  or 
other,  that  it  seemed  as  though  it  was  the  purpose  of  the 
unions  to  take  the  business  out  of  the  hands  of  its  owners. 
Another  large  shoe-maker,  Louis  Murr,  was  actually  driven 
out  of  business.  He  conducted  a  vast  establishment,  occupy- 
ing four  adjacent  buildings  on  Stevenson  Street,  and  employ- 
ing one  hundred  and  thirty  men.  He  may  be  left  to  tell  his 
own  story.     Said  he  : 

"  Our  factory  has  been  removed,  across  the  continent  because  the 
proprietors  propose  in  future  to  run  their  business  to  suit  themselves, 
and  not  at  the  dictation  of  labor  unions.  They  have  been  greatly 
harassed  by  labor  organizations  and  the  business  hampered  and  re- 
tarded by  recent  strikes  ordered  by  the  Boot  and  Shoe-Makers'  White 
Labor  League.  Our  firm  will  still  retain  an  office  in  this  city,  but  the 
plant  has  already  been  transferred  to  Burlington,  Vt.,  and  ourfactory 
is  now  in  operation  there.  We  had  intended  to  enlarge  our  business 
here  and  employ  a  great  many  more  men,  but  our  recent  troubles  with 
the  labor  unions  caused  us  to  change  our  mind." 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  example  of  Mr.  Murr  may  be 
followed  by  others,  and  that  the  shoe-making  industry  may 
cease  to  exist  on  this  coast,  as  the  woolen-spinning  industry 
has  vanished.  The  White  Labor  League  may  fulfill  its  destiny 
by  destroying  the  market  for  all  kinds  of  labor,  white  as  well 
as  yellow. 

Another  union  which  is  proving  a  blessing  is  the  Miners' 
Union,  of  Kings  County,  Washington.  For  nine  months  that 
union  has  been  ordering  strikes,  one  after  another,  at  some 
mine  or  other.  The  pretext  for  the  last  was  the  arrival  of 
negroes  to  work  at  the  Newcastle  mines.  A  couple  of  years 
ago  it  was  yellow  skins  to  which  the  unions  of  Washington 
objected  ;  now,  black  skins  appear  to  be  equally  odious.  The 
members  of  the  miners'  unions  will  allow  no  one  to  work  but 
themselves.  The  first  effect  of  the  strikes  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  about  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  a  month  in 
the  pay-rolls  of  the  coal  companies.  But  this  was  only 
the  beginning.  The  steamers  which  were  engaged  in  carry- 
ing coal  soon  had  no  coal  to  carry,  and  their  crews 
were  laid  off.  There  being  no  coal  to  load,  the  'longshore- 
men and  stevedores'  vocation  was  gone,  and  they  became 
perforce  idlers.  Other  steamers,  engaged  in  passenger  busi- 
ness or  freight  transportation  other  than  coal,  could  not  get 
supplies  for  their  engines  and  had  to  be  laid  up.  Business 
fell  off  on  the  railroads  running  through  the  coal  region  and 
several  train-crews  were  discharged.  The  Seattle  and  North- 
ern Railroad  reduced  its  pay-roll  from  eighteen  thousand  dol- 
lars a  month  to  as  many  hundreds.  The  Lake  Shore  and  Puget 
Sound  Company  reduced  its  pay-roll  seven  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month.  On  the  Oregon  Improvement  Company, 
the  payments  for  wages  have  been  cut  down  from  twenty-five 
thousand  to  twenty  thousand  dollars  a  month.  The  cessation 
of  work  at  the  mines  stopped  the  demand  for  mining  supplies, 
and  dealers  in  that  class  of  goods  found  their  business  gone. 
Finally,  the  sudden  stoppage  of  these  disbursements  crippled 
trade  in  every  branch,  and  actually  inconvenienced  the  banks. 

All  this  has  been  the  work  of  the  miners'  unions,  which 
had  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  wages  the  men  were  getting 
or  of  the  length  of  the  shifts  they  were  working.  In  one 
ca  =,  the  grievance  of  the  unions  was  that  men  were  put  to 
work  in  the  mines  whose  skins  were  black  ;  in  the  other 
cases,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron-molders  here,  the  unions 


claimed  that  they  should  run  the  mines  and  that  their  owners 
should  not. 

Is  not  this  union  business  pretty  nearly  played  out  ? 


One  naturally  conceives  the  model  and  manner  of  a  person 
who  has  become  prominent  in  the  world  but  of  whom  per- 
sonal descnption  has  not  been  imparted.  Stead's  London 
Review  of  Reviews  for  June  has  for  frontispiece  a  fine  photo- 
graph picture  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  the  noted  Jewish  million- 
aire and  philanthropist,  who  contributed  to  the  North  Atneri- 
can  Review  for  July  the  brief  paper,  "  My  Views  on  Philan- 
thropy," in  which  he  declares  himself  "  most  decidedly  against 
the  old  system  of  alms-giving,  which  only  makes  so  many 
more  beggars,"  and  remarks  that  "  in  relieving  human  suffer- 
ing I  never  ask  whether  the  cry  of  necessity  comes  from  a 
being  who  belongs  to  my  own  faith  or  not."  Baron  Hirsch 
barely  sketches  the  outline  of  the  great  movement  in  which 
he  is  mainly  interested,  of  aiding  the  unfortunate  Jews  who 
are  exiled  from  their  homes  in  Russia,  by  the  decree  of  the 
Czar,  to  the  large  tracts  which  he  has  purchased  and  provided 
for  them  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Canada,  and  in  Australia 
— there  to  found  new  homes  and  pursue  agriculture  and  use- 
ful industries,  from  which  the  race  is  interdicted  in  nearly  all 
the  nations  of  Europe.  To  this  great  scheme  he  has  devoted 
many  millions  of  dollars,  and  has  as  contributing  associates, 
to  the  sum  of  other  millions,  the  Rothschilds  and  other  Jewish 
millionaires  of  Europe.  The  picture  of  Baron  de  Hirsch 
represents  him — instead  of  an  aged  man  of  venerable  aspect, 
like  Sir  Moses  Montefiore,  the  famous  Jewish  philanthropist 
of  London,  with  full,  flowing  beard  and  massive  head — a 
handsome  gentleman  of  between  forty-five  and  fifty  years  of 
age,  well  proportioned,  stout  but  not  corpulent,  and  neatly 
yet  plainly  clad.  He  is  seated  in  easy  posture,  with  face  full 
to  the  front,  and  appears  as  above  medium  stature.  The 
head  is  of  medium  size  and  finely  molded,  with  slight, 
close-trimmed  covering  of  dark  hair  tinged  with  gray ; 
the  ears,  fair  sized  and  close  to  the  head  ;  high  and  full 
forehead,  arched  eyebrows,  dark,  placid,  penetrating  eyes, 
well-formed  nose,  oval  face,  long  upper  lip,  covered  by 
heavy  dark  mustache,  with  pointed  ends,  neither  beard  nor 
whiskers,  strong  mouth,  and  full  lower  lip,  the  chin  curved 
and  deep  ;  the  jaws  indicate  force  and  firmness,  the  neck  of 
good  proportions.  The  general  contour  of  face  and  figure  is 
that  of  a  cultivated  gentleman,  untroubled  with  anxious  care, 
methodical  and  resolute,  of  simple  dignity,  and  keen  dis- 
cernment. 

A  sketch  of  Baron  de  Hirsch,  in  a  current  London  news- 
paper, represents  him  as  very  guarded  in  conversation,  in- 
disposed to  promiscuous  charities,  careful  and  exact  in  his 
dealings,  and  in  no  sense  given  to  extravagance.  He  trans- 
acts business  on  thorough  business  rules  and  tolerates  no  de- 
parture from  these  with  any.  His  benevolences  are  entirely  dis- 
tinct from  his  business  dealings ;  he  exacts  his  dues  and  his  dona- 
tions are  free  benefices.  He  exacted  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
adequate  security  for  the  large  loan  he  made  to  the  heir  to 
the  crown,  and  his  recall  of  the  sum  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  financial  rules,  which  he  inflexibly  adheres  to  in  all  cases. 
His  wealth  is  variously  estimated  at  from  forty  millions  to  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars,  much  of  which  he  inherited  and 
to  which  he  has  added  the  enormous  net  profits  of  years  of 
masterly  financial  management.  He  is  believed  to  possess 
the  largest  individual  fortune  in  all  Europe.  Baron  de  Hirsch 
is  of  Austrian  nativity,  and  still  maintains  his  principal  inter- 
ests in  the  great  enterprises  from  which  his  colossal  wealth  is 
derived. 

As  we  read  and  recall  at  this  day  the  manner  in  which  the 
early  slave-owners  treated  their  African  slaves  in  the  Barba- 
does,  we  can  better  understand  the  feeling  of  intense  ab- 
horrence which  possessed  and  animated  Wilberforce  and  his 
noble  associates  in  the  British  Parliament,  who  strenuously 
denounced  human  slavery  and  the  African  slave-trade,  and 
ceaselessly  led  the  agitation  which  wrought  the  abolition  of  the 
accursed  traffic  by  Parliament.  William  Beckford,  an  alder- 
man and,  subsequently,  lord  mayor  of  London,  was  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  best  men  of  his  day  and  genera- 
tion, He  was  of  an  old  English  family  who  had,  for 
many  years,  made  residence  in  Jamaica  and  were  conspicu- 
ous in  official  and  social  rank  there.  He  was  born  in  Jamaica 
but  educated  in  England,  and  was  immensely  rich,  owning 
large  estates  in  Jamaica,  on  which  many  hundreds  of  African 
slaves  were  kept  at  severe  toil  with  very  little  care,  so  far  as 
their  harsh  owner  was  concerned,  for  their  condition  or  their 
lives,  as  is  learned  from  the  letter  of  instructions  Beckford 
sent  to  his  overseers  on  his  Jamaica  estates.  He  wrote  :  "  You 
are  to  have  no  regard  to  the  health,  strength,  comfort,  natural 
affections,  or  moral  feelings  or  intellectual  endowments  of  my 
negroes.  You  are  only  to  consider  what  subsistence  to  allow 
them  and  what  labor  to  exact  of  them  will  subserve  my  inter- 
est. According  to  the  most  accurate  calculation  I  can  make, 
the  proportions  of  subsistence  and  labor,  which  will  work  them 
up,  in  six  years  upon  an  average,  is  the  most  profitable  to  the 
planter.     And  this  allowance,  surely,  is  very  humane  ;  for  we 


estimate  here  the  lives  of  our  coal-heavers  upon  an  average 
only  two  years,  and   our  fifty  thousand  girls  of  the  town  ;  I 
three  years  at  most.     And  our  soldiers  and  seamen,  no  ma 
ter  what." 

Accustomed  to  the  African  slavery  of  the  age,  as  it  existe 
in  the  West  Indies,  Alderman  Beckford,  British  exemplar  tb; 
he  was,  deliberately  penned  these  instructions  to  his  slavi 
overseers,  and  thought  them  "  very  humane  " — as,  perhap 
they  were  by  comparison  with  the  treatment  in  Englan 
of  the  white  laborers  and  soldiers  and  seamen,  as  r 
states  it.  After  the  manner  of  Cato,  he  regarded  h 
slaves  as  live-stock  and  not  as  human  beings,  but  it  w; 
to  the  credit  of  Cato  that  he  bought  his  slaves  whi 
they  were  young  and  took  care  to  work  and  feed  tb 
well  to  ripe  age,  when  he  could  sell  them  at  a  profit.  Cato 
slaves  were  whites,  however,  and  their  daily  tasks  were  not  s 
exhausting  as  the  laborious,  incessant  toil  of  the  wretche 
Africans  in  the  West  Indies.  Six  years  to  work  the  life  01 
of  a  human  creature  was  "  very  humane,"  indeed,  but  deat 
outright  would  have  been  less  inhuman,  It  is  some  consol 
tion  to  reflect  that  African  slavery  in  America  rarely  furnish 
similar  examples.  It  was  the  mildest  form  of  enforced  lab 
to  which  human  beings,  without  regard  to  color,  were 
subjected.  Still,  it  was  slavery,  chattel  ownership  of  men 
women,  boys  and  girls,  and  its  extirpation  from  the  free  s 
of  America  was  a  necessity  and  is  a  blessing. 
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Political  Bossism. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  If  the  spasmodic  attacks  of  public  vi: 
which  sometimes  overtake  us  would  become  chronic  and  ineradical 
what  a  perpetual  picnic  life  would  be  !     The  millennial  period,  which 
leading  official  crank  of  the  United  States  army  or  navy — we  forge     /ft. 
which — has   recently   figured   out   through   a  liberal   construction  c 
biblical  chronology  and  prophecy  to  be  near  at  hand,  would  cease  t 
be  a  novelty  in  comparison  with  it,  even  though  the  lion  and  the  lam 
should  conclude  to  dwell  in  unity  and  peace,  in  spite  of  the  proclivit 
of  the  former  for  the  toothsome  young  mutton. 

Possibly  the  rather  frequent  recurrence  of  late  of  spasms  of  virtu 
in  the  so-called  leading  journals  of  the  day  are  indicative  of  the  ap 
proach  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  this  direction.  Perhaps  they  ap 
the  first  streaks  of  dawn  to  tell  us  that  "  the  morning  light  is  break 
ing"  and  that  the  darkness  is  about  to  disappear. 

A  notable  example  of  this  sudden  taking  on  of  virtuous  inclination 
is  found  in  the  recent  utterances  of  the  Examiner,  anent  the  boss  i 
politics.    To  particularize  against  the  further  reign  of  "  Boss  Buckley 
over  the  "  ragtag  and  bobtail"  of  the  San  Francisco  Democracy,! 
this  attack  of  political  virtue,  under  which  the  Examiner  has  beei 
laboring,  should  fairly  "  strike  in  "  and  fasten  itself  permanently  u] 
the  viscera  of  that  journal  ;  if  it  should,  through  medium  of  freqi 
eruption  in  its  columns  of   virtuous  political  teachings,  so  inocul 
the  public  mind  as  to  spread  the  blessed  contagion  through  all  thil 
community,  there  would  be  a  whole  host  of  people  who  would,  indeed 
see  in  it  the  proximate  fulfillment  of  the  prophetic  maunderings  of  thi 
military  or  naval  crank  aforesaid. 

Stripped  of  this  guise  of  political  virtue,  however,  under  which  thil 
masquerading  is  going  on,  let  us  see  what  the  real  issue  is  in 
frequent  public  clatter  about  the  boss  in  politics. 

In  the  case  of  Buckley  and  the  California  Democracy,  the  extra.] 
ordinary  spectacle  has  been  for  many  years  presented  of  "  the  blim 
leading  the  blind."     For  while,  from  a  Republican  standpoint, 
men  who  constitute  the  Democratic  party  are  blind  to  their  own  w< 
fare,  the  physical  fact  remains  that  a  man,  actually  and  hopelessl] 
blind,  has  for  years  led  them  by  the  nose  along  a  path  all  luminous  to] 
him  of  personal   success,   though   leading   them  into  a  quagmire 
political  disaster.     In  other  words,  a  man  of  rare  intellectual  powi 
and  executive  ability,  though  deprived  of  one  of  the  most  luiportanl 
senses  of  a  being,  has  for  years,  by  sheer  force  of  inherent  ability, 
made  obedient  marionettes  of  some  twenty-five  thousand — more 
less — San  Francisco  Democrats,  as  obedient  to  his  plans  and  behi 
as  are  the  ancient  Punch  and  Judy  to  the  deft  fingers  of  the  showm; 
who  manipulates  them  from  behind  the  curtain.     And  yet,  because 
physically  blind  but  able  man  has  found  all  these  fools  ready  and  eager  to| 
do  his  bidding  and  carry  out  his  plans,  he  is  denounced  as  everything  that 
is  despotic  and  vile,  and  a  "  general  alarm  is  sounded  all  along  the  line" 
to  aid  in  putting  him  down.     Now,  what  is  all  this  hue  and  cry  about 
party  bosses,  whether  Democratic  or  Republican,  but  a  tacit  admis- 
sion that  "  the  tail  is  stronger  than  the  dog  "  ;  that  mankind  is  hardly 
one  degree  removed  from  sheep,  who  are  always  ready  to  follow  the 
bell,  even  to  destruction  ;  that  if  men  are  to  be  judged  by  their  com- 
mon willingness  and  practice  of  being  controlled  by  party  bosses,  they 
are  simply  the   equal,  as  "  mutton-heads,"  of  their  prototypes,  the 
sheep  ? 

With  most  of  them  the  simile  would  be  complete,  if  this  frequeot 
cry  of  virtuous  indignation  against  the  black-sheep  boss  were  really 
translated  into  its  true  meaning  of  "  Baa,  baa,  black  sheep,  have  you 
any  wool,"  since  it  is  the  "  wool "  of  office  and  emoluments  that  most 
of  them  are  seeking,  while  the  boss  cleverly  "  pulls  the  wool  over  their 
eyes  "  and  leads  them  hither  and  thither  at  his  own  sweet  will. 

It  is  not  wholly  the  Democratic  boss  that  we  are  considering. 
Human  nature,  whether  it  be  branded  or  labeled  "  Democratic "  or 
"  Republican,"  is  the  same  in  its  inherent  qualities  wherever  we  find  it. 
And  while  it  is  claimed— and  we  have  sometimes  believed— that,  as  a 
general  proposition,  Republican  human  nature  is  of  a  higher  order  of 
intelligence  in  our  country  than  Democratic  human  nature,  yet  when 
it  comes  to  that  great  donkey-race,  of  seeing  which  shall  outstrip  the 
other  in  running  after  the  boss,  and  prove  itself  to  be  the  biggest  ass 
of  the  two— there  is  commonly  little  to  choose  at  the  end  of  the  heat. 
If  it  be  really  true  that  the  Republican  party  can  properly  boast  of 
possessing  the  greater  amount  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment, 
then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that— paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  —  H 
must  really  be  set  down  as  the  more  asinine  of  the  two,  since  it  ought 
to  know  better  than  to  be  led  by  the  nose  by  party  bosses. 

Take  the  spectacle  which  San  Francisco  presents  to-day :  The 
death  of  Higgins  removed  from  local  politics  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  force  of  character,  however  unscrupulous  may  have  been  his 
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methods  of  acquiring  and  holding  political  power.  The  "unco'  guid  "  of 
the  Republican  party  never  tired  of  denouncing  him  and  pretending 
to  rebel  against  his  leadership,  and,  as  election  time  approached, 
never  failed  by  every  possible  method  to  placate  him  and  win  his 
favor.  With  all  their  spasmodic  declarations  of  Pharisaical,  political 
rirtue,  they  never  failed  to  toady  to  him  and  seek  his  aid  in  their 
political  desires,  and  thus  present  to  those  who  were  familiar  with  the 
nner  workings  of  the  machine  a  clean-cut  example  of  rank  and 
Ddorous  hypocrisy. 

When  Higgins  had  disappeared  from  the  scene,  enter  two  of  his 
'ormer  henchmen — Crimmins  and  Kelly — who  had  long  subserved 
lis  purposes  as  ward-strikers,  and  who  now  sought  to  wear  his  mantle. 
True  it  was  that  that  mantle  was  big  enough  to  cover  them  both  and 
;mother  them  in  its  ample  folds,  so  small  were  they  both  intellectually 
—if  rolled  into  one— in  comparison  with  the  boss  whose  behests  they 
lad  so  long  obeyed  and  whose  dirty  work  they  had  so  long  per- 
Kormed.  Straightway  enough  of  the  rank  and  file  of  "intelligent" — 
3od  save  the  mark  ! — Republicans  were  found  to  follow  after  and  seek 
he  favor  of  this  delectable  pair  of  bosses.  Straightway  they  became  a 
jower  among  men,  who,  in  social  or  commercial  life,  would  not  admit 
1  hem  to  their  houses,  except  through  the  back-gate  after  dark,  nor 
rust  them  out  of  sight  in  their  business  establishments.  Straightway 
hey  became  a  power  in  San  Francisco  politics,  because  men  who  pre- 
ended  to  be  their  superiors  in  every  walk  in  life,  in  politics  feared  them 
'ind  became  their  obedient  servants. 

Of  what  use  then  to  cry  out  against  party  bosses  ?    The  intelligent 

ank  and  file  of  parties  can  be  their  own  bosses  if  they  choose,  and  it 

s  moral  cowardice  to  denounce  those  who  have  brains  enough  or  are 

hrewd  enough  to  play  upon  the  weaknesses  and  foibles  of  their  kind, 

vhether  in  the  role  of  bosses  or  iu  any  other  capacity,  where  their 

;  veaknesses  and  foibles  are  so  frequently  manipulated  to  the  benefit  of 

he  few  and  the  chagrin  and  demoralization  of  the  many.     Cry  out 

i  gainst  the  bosses  as  we  may,  we  must  "return  to  our  mutton"  at 

1  1st — the  "  mutton-heads  "  upon  whom  the  responsibility  fairly  rests  for 

i  he  origin  and  evolution  of  the  species  "  boss,"  against  which  public 

journals  may  launch  anathemas  in  vain,  until  the  men  who  make  it 

Iiossible  for  the  boss  to  exist  shall  have  returned  to  reason  and  ceased 

0  foster  his  existence  by  blind  and  selfish  acquiescence  in  doing  his 

lidding  that  they  may  profit  by  his  friendship.  F. 

['  San  Francisco,  July  20,  1891. 


A  Chaplain  Defends  the  Army. 
B  Editors  Argonaut:    I  would  respectfully  call  attention  to  the 

■  rdcle  in  your  editorial  columns,  bearing  date  of  July  6,  1891,  and, 
I  nth  your  permission,  I  wish  to  point  out  and  correct  some  (not  all)  of 

■  he  singularly  extravagant  statements  therein  contained.  I  beg  to  in- 
Wirm  you  that  no  officer  of  the  army  denies  you  the  right  to  criticise  the 
Hefryice  fairly  ;  but  when  criticism — no  doubt,  unintentionally — becomes 
■risrepresentation,  it  is  proper  that  the  army  be  heard  in  its  own  de- 
Bsnse.    I  notice : 

B  First.  You  say  :  "  Fully  seven-tenths  of  the  ranks  of  private  soldiers 

■  re  of  foreign-birth  ;  and  of  the  Americans  who  enlist,  too  many  are 
Begrants  and  criminals."     What  are  the  exact  facts  ?    (a)  Fully  one- 

■  alf  of  the  private  soldiers  in  the  United  States  army  are  of  American 
■mh.  (b)  Of  the  regiment  of  this  garrison,  a  typical  one,  a  little  more 
1  nan  one-half  are  American-born,  (c)  Of  the  Americans  who  enlist 
■tot  one  in  a  hundred  is  a  vagrant  or  criminal,  fdj  Every  man  who 
BnEsts  must  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  himself  and  furnish  a  cer- 
tificate of  moral  character.  I  come  in  daily  contact  with  the  private 
Burner.  I  come  to  him  as  a  friend  rather  than  an  officer.  I  know 
Bomething  about  him,  and  hence  have  a  right  to  speak  for  him.  I  per- 
sonally know  one  recruiting  officer  who  rejected  thirty  men  in  one 
■reek  for  the  sole  reason  that  they  could  not  furnish  certificates  of  char- 
I  cter. 

I  So  far  as  physical  examinations  went,  the  men  were  perfectly  eligi- 
I'le  to  enlistment.  There  are  thousands  of  men  serving  in  the  ranks 
I  »f  the  army  who  bear  foreign  names,  but  who  are,  nevertheless,  Amer- 
:an-born  citizens.  The  number  of  these  foreign  names  sometimes 
•  ;ads  us  astray  in  our  judgment  of  men. 

1  Second.  You  pronounce  the  army  "  dangerous  "  and  "  contempti- 
|  lie."  If  contemptible,  how  dangerous?  This  assumption  is  made'on 
1  he  supposition  that  the  enlisted  men  are  largely  vicious  and  ignorant. 

a)  Touching  the  question  of  illiteracy,  aL  least,  I  am  prepared  to 
ay  that  at  every  garrison  there  is  a  school  for  enlisted  men,  and  over 
his  school  the  chaplain,  when  a  post  has  such  an  officer,  exercises 

r  upervision.  Every  man  is  required  to  learn  to  read  and  write  the 
S  English  language,  and  more  advanced  studies  are  allowed  if  desired. 

b)  For  example,  take  the  regiment  whose  head-quarters  are  at  this 

■  »st — there  is  not  a  man  who  can  not  read  and  write,  nor  was  there  a 

■  flan  ignorant  of  these  fundamentals  before  the  post-school  opened  for 
be  first  time,  fcj  In  point  of  morals,  the  private  soldiers  are  as  cor- 
ect  as  any  like  class  of  men  in  civil  life.  A  drunken  soldier  is  always 
note  conspicuous  than  a  drunken  civilian,  because  of  his  uniform. 
'dj  During  a  period  of  five  years  no  soldier  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
)f  the  civil  authorities  here,  and  found  guilty  as  charged,  who  was  not 
lismissed  from  the  service,  and  only  three  cases,  all  told,  have  occurred 
ritbin  this  same  period  of  five  years. 

Third.  You  again  say  :  "  The  United  States  army  is  an  aristocrati- 
al  establishment."  It  strikes  me  that  you  are  reduced  to  an  extremity 
■t  once,  when,  in  your  criticism  of  West  Point,  you  admit  that  the  great- 
st  generals  of  the  Civil  War  were  ' '  West  Pointers."  A  diligent  inquiry 
■f  West  Point  graduates  here  develops  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
adets  at  that  institution  are  sons  of  poor  men.  You  fear  enough  offi- 
ers  are  not  appointed  from  civil  life  or  rise  from  the  ranks  to  keep  the 
rmy  in  touch  with  American  institutions.  Again,  what  are  the  facts  ? 
Take  first  the  infantry  :  of  twenty-five  full  colonels,  ten  have  come 
rem  the  volunteer  service  of  the  late  war,  six  are  civil  appointments, 
nd  nine  are  from  West  Point.  In  the  cavalry,  of  ten  full  colonels, 
ne  is  from  the  volunteer  service,  five  from  civil  life,  and  four  from 
Vest  Point.  Of  lieu  tenant-  colonels  in  the  infantry,  fifteen  are  from 
he  volunteers,  three  are  civil  appointments,  and  seven  are  from  West 
'oint.  Of  lieutenant-colonels  in  the  cavalry,  seven  are  from  the  vol- 
unteer service,  one  from  civil  life,  and  two  from  West  Point.  Of  in- 
antry  majors,  twenty  are  from  the  volunteers,  four  are  from  the  ranks, 
nd  one  from  West  Point.  Of  cavalry  majors,  three  are  from  the  vol- 
mteer  service,  six  are  from  the  ranks,  and  one  from  West  Point. 
With  respect  to  West  Point  aristocracy— if  there  be  such  a  thing— it 
sems  to  me  that  it  finds  its  home  with  the  congressmen  who  are 
:  :lected  directly  from  the  people  every  two  years. 

The  method  of  appointment  at  West  Point,  conditioned  upon  suc- 
cessful scholastic  examination,  scarcely  renders  it  probable  that  the 
cadets  could  be  typical  aristocrats. 
But  suppose  we  admit  the  existence  of  the  class  distinction  you  men- 


tion, is  it  not  worth  considering  whether  an  aristocratic  sentiment, 
founded  on  military  esprit  de  corps,  is  not  a  good  deal  less  dangerous 
than  an  aristocracy  founded  upon  American  plutocracy  ?  I  remain 
very  truly  yours,  Cephas  C.  Bateman, 

Chaplain  United  States  Army. 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash.,  July  16,  1891. 


OLLA-PODRIDA    IN    VERSE. 


"  They  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell." 


-MUton. 


Bohemian,  Fun,  and  Philosopher. 
Bohemian — 

Moses  gave  an  account  of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  Milton  has 
described  the  wars  in  heaven.  Now,  if  my  friends  will  permit  me,  I 
will  attempt  to  draw  a  picture  of  the  birth  of  Beauty  from  the  womb  of 
Darkness  ;  and,  while  I  do  not  expect  to  soar  as  high  as  either 
Moses  or  Milton,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can. 
Philosopher — 

Give  us  the  creation. 
Fun— 

Which  I  do  not  expect  to  understand. 
Bohemian  (recites)— 

The  Birth  of  Beauty. 
Alone  I  stood,  amid  o'erwhelming  darkness — 
No  light  I  saw  of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star. 
Hushed  wras  the  whispering  voice  of  Memory, 
And,  all  unconscious  of  a  past,  I  seemed 
A  lone  dweller  in  a  land  of  silence. 

Reverberate  thunders  shook  the  realms  of  gloom, 

And,  from  the  abysmal  depths,  loud  rumblings  came 

As  if  a  mighty  earthquake  passed.     Again 

Deep  silence  fell  and  darkness  more  profound 

Around  me  hung. 

Anon,  a  sound  like  voice  of  clarion  shrill, 

Or  trump,  by  breath  of  loudest  tempest  blown, 

Fiercely  smote  the  cheek  of  Night  and  rent  the  veil 

Which  hung  in  gloom  around  her  sable  brow, 

When,  through  the  rifted  blackness,  softly  streamed 

A  dawn  of  rosy  light  ;  and  on  its  beams 

A  troop  of  winged  Echoes  chiming  came, 

Whose  silvery  voices  told  of  coming  Beauty, 

At  sound  of  which  pale  grew  the  brow  of  Night, 

And  Discord,  affrighted  fled  and  muttering, 

Sought  a  deeper  land  of  darkness.     Meanwhile, 

Beneath  a  canopy  of  golden  clouds, 

On  which  o'er-arching  rainbows  prismatic 

Glories  shed,  immortal  Beauty  I  beheld 

Amid  a  band  of  choral  Harmonies. 

A  zone  of  silver  light  begirt  her  robe 

Of  azure  hue,  and  on  her  brow  she  wore 

A  crown  of  glittering  stars.     Her  servants  were 

Incessant  Melodies  ;  her  ministers, 

The  winged  Beams  of  Light.     To  these  she  thus 

Commanding  spoke : 

"  Wing,  wing  your  swift  flight 

Through  the  regions  of  night. 
Where  Discord  wild  revel  is  keeping ; 

And  pierce  with  the  gleams 

Of  your  sunniest  beams 
The  deep  caves  where  Darkness  is  sleeping ! 

"  Bid  the  light  zephyr  sing 

At  the  birth  of  the  spring. 
While  Nature  her  face  is  adorning  ; 

Bid  the  tear-drops  of  Night 

Turn  to  crystals  of  fight 
In  the  bright  rosy  beams  of  the  morning! 

"  'Mid  the  leaves  of  the  rose 

Let  sweet  Beauty  repose, 
When  the  rays  of  the  morning  are  shining  ; 

On  the  lily's  pale  breast. 

Lay  her  softly  to  rest, 
When  the  day  in  the  West  is  declining  ! 

"  With  the  hues  of  the  sky 

Touch  the  fair  maiden's  eye, 
When  her  face  in  the  sunlight  is  beaming  ; 

And  around  her  soft  bed 

Let  bright  fancies  be  shed. 
When  of  love  and  of  beauty  she  is  dreaming  ! 

"  Then,  away  !  on  your  flight 

To  the  dwelling  of  Night, 
Where  Discord  wild  revel  is  keeping  ; 

And  pierce  with  the  gleams 

Of  your  sunniest  beams 
The  deep  caves  where  Darkness  is  sleeping !  " 

She  ceased — and,  as  a  signal,  smote 

A  sounding  harp  of  magic  note, 

And  which  with  tuneful  chords  was  strung 

And  in  the  bower  of  Beauty  hung. 

Then,  on  the  lightning's  wing  of  flame, 
Swift  messengers  around  her  came 
With  glittering  bows  and  quivers  bright, 
Which  bore  the  silver  shafts  of  light. 

Anon,  the  face  of  Darkness  grew 
All  radiant  with  a  roseate  hue, 
And  Light  and  Beauty  now  were  seen 
Where  Discord  wild  before  had  been. 

And,  as  the  shadows  backward  rolled 
Before  the  beaming  clouds  of  gold, 
Grim  Night  and  Gloom  fled  far  away 
Before  the  piercing  glance  of  Day. 

I  looked — and  lo  !  an  azure  sky, 

Tinged  with  the  blushing  hues  of  morn, 

Hung  o'er  a  couch  of  rosy  clouds 

Where  lay  a  world  from  Darkness  born. 

It  was  a  land  of  hill  and  dale, 

Of  mountain  blue  and  flowery  vale, 

Of  meadow  green 

And  winding  stream 

Of  crystal  sneen  ; 
A  smiling  land  of  forest  shade, 
Of  spreading  plain  and  sunny  glade, 

And  whispering  breeze 

That  softly  sang 

O'er  silver  seas. 
And  it  lay  in  repose  and  sweetly  at  rest 
As  an  infant  asleep  on  a  soft,  heaving  breast. 

Philosopher — 

A  sublime  picture  you  have  drawn,  my  friend. 
Of  the  birth  of  Light  and  Beauty. 

Fun— 

It  is  very  fine,  I  suppose,  but  I  can't  see  it.     Give  me  a  match,  my 
pipe  is  out.  

More  than  three  hundred  years  ago,  Luis  de   Leon,  the 
Spanish  poet,  wrote  a  grand  ode  to  his  friend,  Felipe  Ruiz. 


As  I  think  it  may  be  interesting  to  some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Argo?iauti  I  here  give  a  translation  : 

To  Felipe  Ruiz. 

Oh,  when  shall  my  spirit  be  able. 
All  freed  from  this  prison  of  earth. 

To  ascend  into  heaven,  Felipe, 

And  there,  in  the  land  of  its  birth, 

The  light  of  Wisdom  behold  ? 

Then  clear  and  distinct  to  my  sight. 
By  the  light  of  that  region  sublime, 

The  secrets  of  the  things  now  hid 
By  the  mists  and  shadows  of  time 

Will  all  be  clearly  unrolled. 

I  then  shall  learn  how  the  Almighty, 

With  infinite  wisdom,  has  placed 
All  things  in  order  and  decreed 

The  laws  on  which  the  forces  are  based 
That  guide  the  orbs  in  their  rounds. 

The  columns  immortal  I'll  see 

On  which  earth's  foundations  are  made  ; 

And  the  lines,  the  metes,  and  the  walls 
Which  the  hand  of  the  Creator  has  laid 

To  hold  the  deep  in  its  bounds. 

What  shakes  the  earth  when  it  trembles  ; 

What  wakes  the  great  ocean  from  sleep  ; 
What  wings  the  wild  tempest  and  rolls 

The  tides  o'er  the  breast  of  the  deep. 
And  heaves  them  back  from  the  shore ! 

From  whence  spring  the  fountains  so  clear  ; 

Who  gives  them  their  crystal  supply  ; 
Who  orders  the  heat  and  the  cold, 

Nor  permits  the  great  rivers  to  dry 
When  the  rains  of  winter  are  o'er ! 

* 

Who  sustains  the  storm-clouds  on  high, 
Where  God  keeps  the  treasures  of  snow  ; 

Where  the  bolts  of  the  lightning  are  forged, 
And  whence  comes  the  thunder,  I'll  know 

In  that  bright  region  sublime ! 

Who  rules  the  bright  stars,  I  shall  learn  ; 

Who  kindles  their  soft,  beaming  light  : 
And  why  the  two  bears  in  the  sky* 

Ne'er  bathe  in  the  ocean  at  night 
As  they  mark  the  hours  of  time  ! 

The  bright  orb  of  day  I'll  behold, 

And  learn  how  its  light  is  sustained ; 

Why  so  soon  in  the  summer  it  comes, 
And  why  in  winter  'tis  detained 

In  lighting  the  brow  of  the  East ! 

In  the  highest  of  realms  I'll  behold 

The  home  of  the  angels  above  ; 
Whose  dwellings  are  wrought  from  the  light 

And  warmed  by  the  sunshine  of  love — 
Where  calmly  my  spirit  will  rest  ! 

*  In  the  latitude  of  Spain,  the  constellations  of  the  great  and  lkde  bears  never 
touch  the  horizon. 


Poetry  is  the  language  of  the  soul  in  the  highest  realms  of 
thought.  It  is  the  same  in  all  ages  ;  whether  expressed  by 
the  shepherd  or  by  the  philosopher.  It  scorns  all  rules  that 
may  be  made  by  critics  and  speaks  as  it  feels.  Shakespeare 
and  Luis  de  Leon  lived  at  the  same  time — the  name  of 
Shakespeare  still  lives  and  that  of  Luis  de  Leon  deserves  to 
be  remembered  ;  for,  although  the  bodies  of  both  have  long 
since  mingled  with  their  kindred  dust,  their  thoughts  are  as 
fresh  as  the  flowers  that  bloomed  to-day. 

R.  C.  Hopkins. 


General  Kostanda,  Governor  of  Moscow,  recently  per- 
mitted the  representatives  of  some  Paris  journals  to  visit  the 
barracks  of  Chadynskoi,  which  are  occupied  by  a  regiment 
of  Cossacks  of  the  Don,  and  here  is  the  description  which  one 
of  the  writers  gives  of  the  wonderful  performances  of  the 
cavalry  of  the  Czar  : 

"The  drill  of  the  Cossacks  is  something  marvelous.  We  came  to 
witness  it  just  at  the  moment  when  Colonel  Ilovalski  rode  up  at  a  full 
gallop  in  front  of  the  squadrons  in  line.  In  this  country  the  com- 
mander of  a  regiment  never  appears  before  his  troops  without  saluting 
them  and  pronouncing  the  following  words  :  '  Idorovo  molodtay  1 ' 
{'Good-morning,  my  fine  fellows!'!  To  this  salutation  the  entire 
regiment  responds  :  '  We  wish  your  lordship  good  health  1 ' 

"The  troops  then  scattered,  and  the  maneuvering  began.  It  was 
simply  astounding,  and  the  Frenchmen  who  witnessed  it,  ten  in  num- 
ber, on  the  invitation  of  Colonel  Ilovaiski,  will  never  forget  it  as  long 
as  they  live. 

"  Imagine  the  most  extravagant  equestrian  programme  of  a  circus, 
the  complete  repertoire  of  Buffalo  Bill's  Indians,  enriched  by  the  most 
extraordinary  variations — everything  that  is  delicate,  comical,  magnifi- 
cent, and  wild  in  the  equestrian  art.  All  this  was  displayed  before  us 
for  two  long  hours,  by  a  thousand  men,  in  a  tempest  of  dust  and  move- 
ment sufficient  to  make  the  coolest  head  dizzy.  We  saw  horses  bound- 
ing like  panthers  and  men  jumping  like  monkeys.  We  saw  cavalry- 
men, booted,  with  their  carbines  across  their  backs  and  their  sabers  in 
their  hands,  charging  while  standing  upright  upon  their  saddles. 
Others  would  pass  at  full  speed  beside  Cossacks  stretched  upon  the 
ground,  pick  them  up  like  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  carry  them  off 
across  the  croups  of  their  saddles.  Others,  again,  would  pivot  upon  their 
saddles  and  play  all  the  antics  of  circus-clowns. 

"  When  the  maneuver  was  finished,  the  defile  began.  Thrice  the 
squadrons  defiled  before  their  colonel,  first  at  a  walk,  then  at  a  trot, 
and,  lastly,  at  a  charge.  The  charge  was  something  terrific.  The 
Cossacks  are  armed  and  equipped  in  such  a  manner  that,  at  a  distance, 
it  is  impossible  either  to  see  or  to  hear  them.  The  uniforms  are 
somber  ;  the  scabbards  are  of  leather,  and  their  weapons  are  dark- 
ened. There  is  no  flashing  or  clashing  of  steel,  and  little  or  no  sound. 
And  yet  the  whole  troop  of  men  and  horses  pass  noiselessly  by  at  full 
speed,  like  a  living  squall.  The  colonel  scrutinized  the  appearance 
of  each  squadron,  and,  satisfied  with  the  performance,  shouted, 
'  Karacho  ! '  {"  Very  good  I ')  to  which  the  double  row  of  Cossacks  re- 
plied, '  Rady  staratza,  vasche"  ryesokoblagorodie"  ! '  ('  We  will  do  still 
better  yet,  your  lordship  ! ')    And  the  squall  passes  off. 

1 '  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  full  description  of  sue! 
and  splendid  spectacle." 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1891. 


AN    ARTIFICIAL    MIRAGE. 


By  Robert  Duncan  Milne. 


While  strolling  one  day,  a  week  or  two  ago,  with  a  friend 
in  the  environs  of  San  Jose,  my  attention  was  attracted  by 
some  unusual  operation  which  was  going  on  in  the  grounds 
of  a  handsome  suburban  residence.  The  lane  upon  which 
we  were  walking  was  separated  from  the  aforesaid  grounds 
by  a  hedge  and  a  broad  fringe  of  hop-vines,  beyond  which, 
again,  was  a  circular  level  space  of,  perhaps,  two  acres  in  area, 
from  which  the  hop-vines,  that  had  formerly  covered  it,  had 
been  nearly  all  removed  by  a  gang  of  laborers,  who  were  evi- 
dently nearing  the  ^completion  of  the  job.  One  of  the  un- 
usual features  of  the  operation  was  that  the  hop-vines  that 
were  being  removed  gave  promise  of  yielding  a  plentiful,  and, 
therefore,  valuable,  crop  of  blossoms  ;  another,  lay  in  the  fact 
that  several  acres  more  of  hops,  immediately  surrounding  the 
cleared  area,  were  left  untouched.  I  confess  that  my  curiosity 
was  piqued  to  imagine  a  cause  for  so  singular  a  proceeding  ; 
neither  could  my  companion,  Harkness,  venture  a  reason  for 
it.  It  was  evident,  moreover,  that  considerable  care  was 
being  used  in  clearing  the  area  to  a  certain  scale,  as  a  stake 
was  driven  into  the  ground  at  its  centre,  to  which  a  rope  was 
attached  and  stretched  to  the  periphery  of  the  area,  the  other 
end  of  the  rope  being,  held  by  a  gray-bearded  man,  in  a 
white  duster,  who  \*as  slowly  pacing  off  the  limit  to  which 
it  was  clearly  intended  the  hop-vines  should  be  cleared. 

"  May  be  the  old  fellow's  a  horse-breeder,"  suggested 
Harkness,  at  length;  "make  a  capital  training-course  for 
horses,  wouldn't  it  ?  " 

"  But  it's  a  good  hundred  yards  across,"  I  returned  ; 
"  breeders  don't  want  Roman  amphitheatres  to  speed  horses 
in.  Besides,  consider  the  expense  of  the  amusement  in  the 
present  instance.     No  ;  we  must  try  again  for  a  reason." 

"  Eccentric,  to  say  the  least,  whoever  he  is,"  and  we  passed 
on  in  the  direction  of  the  town. 

Some  little  distance  further  on  we  came  upon  a  man  at 
work  upon  a  hedge  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane,  whom  we 
asked  regarding  the  identity  of  the  person  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing. 

"  Oh,  old  Dr.  Wyman,  you  mean,"  said  the  man,  smiling. 
"  Yes  ;  people  say  he's  a  little  cracked  in  the  upper  story. 
Smart  man,  though.  I've  heard  said  he  could  give  them 
fellows  up  Mount  Hamilton  way  pointers  upon  science. 
He's  got  telescopes  and  microscopes  and  such  like  up  to  his 
house  would  do  you  good  to  look  at  if  you're  interested  that 
way." 

"  It  might  be  worth  our  while  to  drop  in  on  the  old  fellow," 
remarked  Harkness,  as  we  passed  on  ;  "  I'm  curious  to  know 
what  that  big  circular  space  is  being  cleared  for  anyway." 

Accordingly  we  made  an  appointment  when  it  would  be 
convenient  for  both  of  us  to  walk  out  in  that  direction  again, 
and  one  day  last  week  found  us  once  more  on  the  way  to 
Dr.  Wyman's  residence.  From  inquiries  made  meanwhile  in 
the  town,  we  had  learned  taat_the  gentleman  in  question  had 
only  recently  arrived  in  San  Jbse*,  and  that  ne  was  reputed  to 
be  a  man  of  considerable-  means,  having  paid  a  good,  round- 
sum  to  its  former  owner  for  the  place  he  occupied. 

Passing  through  the  entrance-gate,  a  walk  of  about  a  hun- 
dred yards  through  a  well-kept  orchard  brought  us  to  the  door 
of  a  neat  and  commodious  one-story  residence,  the  trim 
flower-beds  and  grass-plots  surrounding  which  gave  evidence 
of  refinement  and  culture  on  the  part  of  those  whose  home 
it  had  once  been.  A  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  our  pay- 
ing what  might  otherwise  have  been  construed  into  an  intrusive 
visit  to  an  utter  stranger,  lay  in  the  fact  that  Harkness,  who 
is  something  of  a  microscopist,  could  not  make  a  sufficiently 
exact  examination  of  some  forms  of  infusoria  that  he  had 
chanced  upon  in  the  neighborhood,  with  his  own  instrument, 
and  hearing  that  Dr.  Wyman  possessed  a  lenticular  micro- 
scope of  very  high  power  and  the  newest  construction,  had 
called  to  see  whether  he  might  not  be  permitted  to  use  it  for 
the  purpose  named. 

Dr.  Wyman  received  us  cordially  and  readily  put  his  in- 
strument at  my  friend's  service,  at  the  same  time  leading  us 
into  a  large  apartment  which  he  called  his  observatory,  and  in 
which  many  optical  and  other  scientific  instruments  were 
arranged  within  cases  or  stood  upon  tables,  besides  a  very 
fine  six-inch  equatorial,  pointing  upward  toward  a  sputtered 
aperture  specially  provided  for  it  in  the  roof.  After  spending 
half  an  hour  or  so  in  conversation  and  arranging  a  time  at 
which  Harkness  should  call  with  his  specimens,  we  prepared 
to  go,  our  host  putting  on  his  hat  and  accompanying  us  out 
into  the  grounds.  The  path  to  the  gate  led  us  close  to  the 
growing  hop-vines,  surrounding  the  cleared  area  before  de- 
scribed, which  was  with  difficulty  discerned  through  the  thick 
growth.  I  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  ask  the  meaning  of 
the  peculiar  clearing  which  had  so  excited  our  curiosity  in  the 
first  instance  and  had  been  indirectly  the  cause  of  our  present 
visit. 

"  Ah  !  you  have  noticed  the  clearing  I  have  had  made  in 
there,"  said  the  doctor,  stopping  and  motioning  toward  it ; 
"and  you,  no  doubt,  wonder  what  can  have  possessed  me 
to  sacrifice  a  profitable  crop  at  such  a  time  and  in  the  manner 
I  have  done.  Well — I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  be  do- 
ing myself  justice — perhaps  exposing  myself  to  ridicule — by 
explaining  the  exact  purport — going  into  particulars  about  the 
intent  and  scope  of  what  I  propose  to  accomplish — have  very 
good  reason  to  believe  I  shall  be  able  to  accomplish." 

Our  host  spoke  with  hesitation,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with 
a  deliberation  which  showed  that  he  was  weighing  every  word 
carefully  before  giving  it  utterance. 

"  It  is  not  that  I  have  not  full  confidence  in  your  discretion 
not  to  give  a  premature  or  garbled  account  of  what  I  purpose 
doing.  It  is  rather  that  I  am  not  ready — have  not  yet  com- 
pleted my  preparations  and — you  know  the  proverb  about  the 
injudiciousness  of  letting  people  see  things  half  done,"  added 
tne  doctor,  smiling.  "But,"  he  went  on,  abstractedly,  "there 
can  not  be  very  much  harm  in  giving  you  some  slight  idea  of 
the  matter.  I  must  have  witnesses  sooner  or  later,  and  noth- 
ing would  please  me  better  than  the  presence  of  gentlemen 


of  intelligence,  like  yourselves,  who  would  allow  for  imperfec- 
tions, even  failures,  of  result,  if  these  should  unfortunately 
turn  out  to  be  the  case.  Come  with  me,  then,"  he  added, 
abruptly,  after  a  pause  ;  "  I  can  show  you  what  has  been 
done,  and,  perhaps,  be  able  to  explain  what  I  mean  to  do." 

So  saying,  our  host  led  the  way  through  the  rows  of  hop- 
vines,  till  at  length  we  emerged  upon  the  circular,  open  clear- 
ing. 

If  the  mere  spectacle  of  the  clearing  of  the  large  circu- 
lar area,  which  had  excited  our  curiosity  two  weeks  be- 
fore, was  peculiar,  that  which  was  now  presented  to  our 
gaze  was  perfectly  inexplicable.  Before  us  lay  spread  a  cir- 
cular space,  about  one  hundred  yards  in  diameter,  surrounded 
by  hop-vines  seven  or  eight  feet  in  height.  Dr.  Wyman  led 
the  way  across  this  area,  and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  saw  that 
trenches,  about  a  foot  in  width  and  the  same  in  depth,  had 
been  dug  across  the  whole  of  the  area  from  north  to  south, 
about  six  feet  apart  from  each  other,  and  that  lengths  of  cast- 
iron  piping,  a  foot  in  diameter,  such  as  is  used  for  large  gas 
or  water-mains,  had  been  laid  along  the  trenches,  so  that  their 
upper  sides  were  flush  with  the  surface  of  the  soil.  The  cast- 
ings were  connected  together,  in  the  usual  manner,  by  joints, 
some  ten  feet  apart,  and,  in  the  centre  of  each  length,  there 
was  a  circular  orifice  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  At  five 
nearly  equidistant  points  at  one  side  of  the  circle,  where  the 
piping  ended,  were  set  as  many  engines  of  a  peculiar  type, 
and,  as  we  passed  round  the  circle,  near  where  they  stood,  I 
could  see  that  the  pipes,  of  which  there  were  fifty  rows,  were 
connected  in  sets,  varying  from  twelve  to  eight,  according  to 
their  length,  by  a  transverse  pipe  ending  in  the  boilers  afore- 
said. 

"There  is  nothing  complicated  about  the  apparatus,  you 
see,"  remarked  the  doctor ;  "  these,"  pointing  to  what  I 
thought  were  engines,  "  are  merely  generators  of  caloric. 
The  hot  air,  generated  by  the  furnaces,  is  forced  by  fans 
through  that  system  of  piping.  The  other  ends  of  the  pipes 
are  closed,  so  that  there  is  no  escape  for  the  hot  air  except  by 
the  vent-holes  you  may  have  noticed  in  the  pipes.  The  work 
has  cost  me  a  good  many  thousand  dollars,  but  I  shall  be 
amply  repaid  if  the  result  meets  my  expectations.  It  will  be 
a  day  or  two  yet,  however,  before  all  my  preparations  are 
complete,  and  then  I  hope  you  will  favor  me  with  your  com- 
pany to  witness  the  de?wuement.  To-day  is  Wednesday. 
What  say  you  to  Sunday  next  ?  Agreed  ?  Then  if  you  will 
accompany  me  to  yonder  arbor,  out  of  the  heat,  and  can 
spare  a  few  minutes,  I  will  try  to  give  you  some  idea  of  what 
this  apparatus  is  for  and  what  has  led  me  to  have  it  con- 
structed in  the  manner  you  see." 

Our  host  then  led  the  way  to  a  rustic  arbor,  where,  in  the 
cool  shade  of  the  trees,  he  began  the  following  narrative  : 

"A  large  portion  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  traveling  ;  in 
fact,  there  are  few  quarters  of  the  globe  that  I  have  not  visited 
in  my  time.  Such  sojournings,  for  whatever  purpose  they 
may  be  made,  only  become  interesting  when  one  uses  one's 
faculties  of  observation  in  examining  and  analyzing  such  ob- 
jects of  interest  as  may  present  themselves;  in  one  place  it 
nffiiy  tfe  the'manners  and  customs  of  a  savage  race  :  in  another, 
some  sublime  specimen  of  architecture  ;  in  a  third,  some  new 
form  of  botanical  or  insect  life — in  short,  to  the  observant  eye 
every' phase  of  nature  becomes  an  object  of  interest.  Among 
other  things,  the  wonderful  natural  phenomenon  known  as  the 
mirage  had  frequently  arrested  my  attention  and  taxed  my 
ratiocinative  faculties  to  account  satisfactorily  for  its  appear- 
ance at  certain  times  and  in  widely  varying  conditions  and 
forms.  The  theory  laid  down  in  scientific  works  satisfied  me 
in  part  but  not  in  whole.  The  illusive  appearance  of  a  lake 
upon  a  desert,  for  instance — the  commonest  form  of  mirage 
— is  easily  accounted  for  on  the  theory  that  a  layer  of  heated 
air,  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  acts  as  a  mirror  at  its  plane 
of  junction  with  a  denser  stratum  superimposed  upon  it,  and 
reflects  the  forms  of  animals,  trees,  or  other  objects  in  the 
field  of  vision,  just  as  a  veritable  sheet  of  water  would  do.  In 
the  same  manner,  I  could  reasonably  account  for  the  image  of 
an  inverted  ship,  suspended  in  the  air  directly  above  a  real 
one,  on  an  ocean  horizon,  the  point  of  junction  of  the  differing 
atmospheric  strata  being,  in  this  instance,  above  the  ship's 
masts. 

"  But  this  simple  and  comprehensible  process  of  reflection 
would  not  account  for  the  phenomenon  known  as  looming, 
wherein  an  island  at  sea,  or  a  bluff  on  a  desert,  appears  as 
though  but  a  mile  or  two  off,  whereas  its  true  position  may 
be  ten  times  that  distance  away.  I  have  seen,  for  instance, 
the  city  of  Melbourne  as  though  but  a  few  miles  off,  when  it 
was  actually  out  of  sight  below  the  horizon.  Still  less  would 
this  Hypothesis  account  for  such  scenes  as  I  have  witnessed 
on  the  Nubian  Desert — cool,  limpid  pools  of  water,  fringed 
by  green,  waving  palms,  with  camels  browsing  in  the  shade, 
the  veritable  reproduction  of  an  oasis,  which  I  afterwards 
reached  and  recognized,  and  which  was  then  nearly  two 
hundred  miles  away.  More  than  this,  upon  the  same  desert, 
I  have  seen  the  city  of  Damascus,  with  its  sparkling  build- 
ings, charming  gardens,  rich  corn-fields,  and  blooming 
orchards,  spread  out  before  me  as  vividly  and  distinctly  as  I 
have  seen  it  from  the  eastern  slope  of  Anti-Libanus,  though 
in  a  bee-line  it  was  at  least  a  thousand  miles  away. 

"Imagination,  you  will  say?  The  effect  of  intense  heat 
upon  a  strained  nervous  system?  Physiologically  plausible 
under  such  conditions,  I  admit,  but  not  in  another  I  can 
name.  In  July,  1866,  from  a  window  in  my  residence  in 
Chicago,  I  saw  the  city  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  projected 
above  the  waters  of  the  lake  so  clearly  that  I  could  dis- 
tinguish streets  and  public  buildings,  though  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  of  water  and  land  separated  the  one  city  from  the 
other.  Not  only  was  this  spectacle  witnessed  by  myself  but 
by  thousands  more.  So  much  public  interest  and  comment 
did  it  excite,  that  it  formed  the  basis  for  a  number  of  scien- 
tific articles  in  the  local  publications  of  the  day. 

"  But  to  come  to  the  point  where,  in  my  case,  hypothesis 
ended  and  practical  knowledge  began,  in  the  matter  of 
accounting  for  this  apparent  annihilation  of  distance  and 
upsetting  of  known  optical  laws  and  existing  theories  regard- 
ing the  transmission  of  light,  I  must  give  you  an  account  of 
my  recent  experience  on  the  Mojave  Desert — an  experience 


which  has  led  directly  to  the  construction  of  the  apparatu* 
you  have  just  seen  and  to  the  experiments  I  am  about  to  in 
stitute. 

"  For  a  year  previous  to  my  coming  here,  I  had  been  stayinj 
in  the  Owen's  River  Valley,  prosecuting  some  scientific  re 
searches,  into  the  details  of  which  I  need  not  enter  here,  am 
having  concluded  them,  decided  upon  taking  the  Southen 
route,  so  as  to  strike  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  a 
some  point  on  the  desert.  I  accordingly  started  out  on-i 
morning,  last  March,  on  my  hundred-mile  trip,  with  a  ligh 
wagon  and  a  span  of  mules,  taking  with  me  my  instrument 
and  the  more  valuable  articles  of  my  household  furniture,  ani 
sending  the  rest  to  the  city  by  the  more  roundabout  Carsoi 
and  Colorado  route.  Among  other  articles,  I  took  with  me 
for  safe  packing,  was  a  large  and  very  handsome  mirror 
which  had  been  one  of  the  few  adornments  of  my  country 
home,  and  which  just  filled  the  bed  of  the  wagon. 

"  I  stopped,  the  first  night,  at  Coyote  Holes,  and  the  secom 
at  Desert  Springs,  near  the  mouth  of  Jawbone  Canon,  to 
latter  being  the  last  station  on  the  old  team-road  from  Lo 
Angeles  to  Independence,  before  entering  on  what  is  known  a 
the  forty-mile  desert.  This  forty-mile  stretch  of  level  san> 
must  be  passed  over  between  dawn  and  night-fall,  as  there  i 
no  intermediate  water  on  the  way. 

"  The  day  was  a  hot  one  for  the  middle  of  March,  an 
towards  noon,  as  I  had  then  gone  more  than  half  way, 
thought  it  time  to  feed  and  water  my  team  and  rest  for  a 
hour  or  two  till  the  heat  had  somewhat  subsided.  My  spirit 
lamp  had  got  mislaid,  and,  before  I  found  it,  I  had  to  remov 
a  good  many  articles  from  the  wagon,  among  them  the  mirro 
I  spoke  about.  This  I  stood  on  end,  for  the  time  being,  wit 
its  back  resting  against  the  seat  of  the  wagon,  and  proceede 
to  prepare  some  coffee  in  such  shade  as  the  wagon  afforde 
from  the  midday  sun.  My  matches  I  always  carried  in  th 
jockey-box,  and  had  to  climb  to  the  dash-board  to  get  then* 
As  I  did  so,  I  happened  to  glance  over  the  top  of  the  mirro* 
and  the  scene  which  then  met  my  gaze  was  one  which  2 
once  riveted  my  attention  and  transfixed  me  with  astonist 
ment.  There,  directly  in  front  of  me  and  seemingly  nc 
more  than  a  mile  away,  was  depicted  a  scene  which  I 
once  recognized  as  a  fac-simile  of  the  town  of  Santa  Barbars 
as  seen  from  the  hills  that  rise  above  it  on  the  east.  In  th 
foreground  was  the  old  mission,  with  its  many-arched  facad 
gleaming  white  against  the  background  of  fields  and  orchard 
below  ;  beyond  that,  again,  the  town,  the  streets,  the  Arlingto 
Hotel,  and,  last  of  all,  the  wharf  and  the  ocean,  its  sappbii 
waves  dancing  and  twinkling  in  the  summer  sun. 

"  So  entranced  was  I  by  the  scene,  every  feature  of  whic 
was  familiar  to  me,  that  it  was  several  moments  before  m 
reasoning  faculty  resumed  its  sway.  I  knew  that  I  wa 
gazing  on  a  mirage — as  perfect  and  vivid  a  one  as  I  had  eve 
seen  upon  the  Nubian  Desert — and  then  I  found  myse  : 
speculating  upon  causes.  I  jumped  to  the  ground  beside  th 
wagon — the  scene  was  still  there.  I  walked  ten  paces  to  th 
right — it  was  gone  ;  the  same  distance  tb'the  left — it  had  di! 
appeared.  The  heated  air  shimmered  above  the  sand  in  ever 
direction  over  the  level  expanse  of  desert.  All  the  condition 
of  mirage  seemed  to  be  present,  and  yet  nothing  was  visiblf  2 
except  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  wagon. 

"  I  again  climbed  to  the  seat  and  stood  looking  over  th 
top  of  the  mirror.     There  was  Santa  Barbara  as  distinct  an 
vivid  as  before.     '  Could  the  mirror,'  I  asked  myself,  ( possibl    » 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  mirage  ? '    I  too' 
out  a  pocket-compass,  which  I  always  carry,  and  found  that  th 
needle  pointed  nearly  due  south-west.     Reference  to  a  pocket    ^ 
map   of  the   State   showed  me  that   Santa   Barbara  lay  i     ■ 
exactly  that  direction  from  my  present  position  on  the  Mojav 
Desert,  and  that  the  needle  stood  in  line  with  the  bed  of  th 
wagon,  and,  consequently,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  th 
mirror.     This  could  scarcely  be  an  accidental  coinciden- 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  mirror  was  directly  instrument 
in  projecting  the  spectrum  of  the  scene  before  me  ?     But  whi 
that  particular  scene  and  no  other  ?     Why  not  a  more 
tiguous  or  more  remote  point  equally  as  well  ?     A  thou; 
struck  me.     Gently  and  very  slowly  I  pushed  the  top  of 
mirror  forward  about  an  inch,  so  that  the  plane  of  its  long 
axis,  which,  owing  to  its  leaning  position  against  the  back 
the  seat,  was  originally  some  forty  degrees  out  of  the 
pendicular,  approached  a  little  nearer  thereto.     At  once 
picture  vanished  and  was  replaced  by  a  level  expanse  of  blu1 
water,   an    occasional   white-sailed    ship   flashing  across 
scene.     Another  inch  forward,  and  I  caught  a  glimpse  of 
tropic  island,  such  as  are  common  in  the  South  Pacific, 
passed  from  the  field  of  vision  so  quickly  that  it  was  onl; 
with  extreme  care  and  by  moving  the  mirror  backward 
forward  by  minute  fractions  of  an  inch  that  I  again  caugl 
so  that  it  stood  before  me  in  all  the  splendor  of  its  tn 
verdure  and  the  calm  of  its  sapphire  sea.     Further  foi 
motion  brought  a  sandy  desert  upon  the  landscape,  in  ch; 
ter  like  those  of  Central  Australia,  and  a  still  further  appn 
to  the  perpendicular  brought  snow  and  desolate  ice-floes  int' 
view.     I  should  never  have  tired  of  the  endless  and  varyinj 
panorama  had  not  the  sun's  declination  warned   me  that 
must  be  moving  if  I   hoped  to  make  Willow  Springs 
night. 

"  Had  not  business  compelled  my  presence  in  San  Fran' 
cisco,  I  would  have  pursued  my  investigations  still  farther  01 
the  desert.     I   had   seen  enough,  however,  to  convince  m-] 
that  the  phenomenon  which  we  term  the  mirage,  is  not  acci 
dental  in  character,  but  is  dependent  upon  immutable  ph; 
ical  laws,  and  that  the  reason  it  is  not  invariably  apparent, 
some  shape  or  other,  upon  every  plane  surface,  desert, 
ocean,  which  radiates  heated  air,  is  that  the  extent  of 
visual  angle  formed  between  the  spectral  scene  and  the 
of  the  beholder  is  a  matter  of  such  extreme  nicety  that,  unli 
the  image  is  projected  exactly  in  the  plane  of  the  eye  of  thi 
beholder,  it  falls  either  above  or  below  such  plane  and  ac 
cordingly  does  not  fall  within  the  field  of  vision.     The  occa 
sions  are  rare  upon  which  this  happens  naturally,  and  it  i' 
only  by  employing  a  plane-mirror  to  deflect  the  light-rays 
which  fall  upon  it  from  distant  objects,  in  an  absolutely  bon 
zontal  direction,  that  one  can  control  at  will  the  subject  of  2 
mirage. 


July  27,  1891. 
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"And  this  brings  me  to  the  discussion  of  another  char- 
acteristic of  the  laws  governing  the  transmission  of  light, 
which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  present  scientific  theory,  but 
is  really  in  consonance  with  the  known  laws  of  optics.  How 
is  it  possible  that  every  scene,  pictured  by  the  mirage,  always 
appears  at  exactly  the  same  distance,  no  matter  whether  the 
real  scene  is  a  hundred,  a  thousand,  or  ten  thousand  miles 
away  ?  Why,  for  instance,  did  the  tropic  island  in  the  Pacific, 
which  I  have  described,  seem  as  near  as  Santa  Barbara  did, 
though  the  latter  was  about  one  hundred,  while  the  former 
was  probably  three  thousand  miles  away  ?  And  yet  this 
seeming  paradox  is  susceptible  of  a  very  simple  explana- 
tion. 

11  Light,  as  every  school-boy  knows,  radiates  from  every 
object  equally  in  every  direction,  and  each  ray  travels  in  a 
straight  line,  so  long  as  the  medium  through  which  it  travels 
is  homogeneous  in  character.  It  is  manifestly  impossible 
that  the  light-rays,  emanating  from  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific,  could  reach  California  if  they  proceeded  in  a  straight 
line,  as  the  curvature  of  the  earth  would  forbid  it.  Conse- 
quently they  must  travel  in  a  series  of  obtuse  angles  or  in  a 
curvilinear  course.  We  know  that  the  simpler  forms  of 
mirage  are  due  to  the  fact  that  a  natural  mirror  is  formed  at 
the  plane  of  junction  between. two  strata  of  air  of  differing 
densities.  We  know,  also,  that  the  air  or  atmosphere  which 
surrounds  the  earth  moves  with  it  and  is  as  much  a  part  of 
it  as  the  water  of  its  oceans  There  must,  then,  clearly  be  a 
dividing  line,  a  plane  of  junction,  between  the  atmosphere 
and  the  ether,  or  ethereal  medium,  which  is  supposed  to  per- 
vade space  beyond.  The  atmosphere  has  been  variously 
supposed  to  stretch  from  forty  to  two  hundred  miles  out  from 
the  surface  of  the  earth — investigation  has  shown  me  that  the 
latter  figure  is  nearer  than  the  former,  the  exact  height  being 
easily  deducible  from  the  angle  made  by  the  mirage-mirror 
and  the  distance  of  the  object,  the  image  of  which  is  pro- 
jected in  the  mirage. 

"  Now,  natural  laws  are  invariable,  and  analogy  demon- 
strates that  a  natural  concave  reflector  of  small  curvature  and 
immense  radius  must  be  formed  at  the  plane  of  junction  be- 
tween the  atmosphere  and  the  ether — so  slight  is  the  curva- 
ture at  any  particular  point  that  such  a  reflector  may  be  said 
to  be  composed  of  a  series  of  plane-mirrors.  It  is  a  law  of 
optics  that  the  angle  of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of 
incidence.  It  is,  also,  a  law  of  optics  that  rays  of  light  are 
refracted  in  their  passage  through  media  of  varying  density. 
We  know  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  rarer  and  rarer  in 
proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Accordingly,  light-rays  proceeding  from  earthly  objects  be- 
come more  and  more  curved  in  their  outward  course  through 
the  gradually  varified  atmosphere,  till  they  strike  the  gigantic 
atmospheric  reflector  formed  at  the  point  where  ether  and 
atmosphere  meet.  The  direction  which  light-rays,  entering 
a  rarer  from  a  denser  medium,  take,  is  ever  a  deviation  from 
the  perpendicular  ;  accordingly,  the  direction  taken  by  the 
light-rays  from  Santa  Barbara  and  those  from  the  tropic 
island  were  sections  of  a  circle  or  a  parabola  till  they  struck 
the  atmospheric  reflector,  from  which  they  were  again  de- 
flected inward  in  a  course  the  exact  counterpart  of  their  out- 
ward movement.  While  my  mirror  was  reflecting  the  rays 
from  Santa  Barbara,  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  reflecting  the 
rays  from  the  tropic  island,  and  from  every  section  of  one 
hemisphere  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  same  plane  and  on 
the  same  great  circle  ;  but  only  the  rays  from  Santa  Barbara 
were  reflected  in  an  exactly  horizontal  direction,  as  was 
necessary  in  order  to  bring  them  within  the  field  of  vision  : 
the  simulacra,  or  mirages,  of  all  other  scenes  were  projected 
either  too  high  into  the  air  or  too  low  into  the  earth,  and 
could  only  be  projected  into  the  visual  field  by  raising  or  de- 
pressing the  mirror,  so  that  an  angle  drawn  horizontally  from 
the  plane  of  the  mirror  would  be  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  angle  at  which  the  rays  from  the  ethereal  reflector  im- 
pinged upon  it,  these  again  emanating  from  a  point  on  the 
earth's  surface  just  as  remote  upon  the  other  side.  I  trust  I 
am  making  myself  intelligible  and  not  using  expressions 
tending  rather  to  obscure  than  elucidate  the  very  simple  prin- 
ciple involved. 

"  The  reason  for  the  projection  of  the  image  of  a  distant 
object,  at  apparently  the  same  distance  from  the  beholder, 
can  only,  I  think,  be  explained  on  the  hypothesis  of  the 
emissional  or  corpuscular  character  of  light ;  the  ascending 
rays  being,  by  passing  through  a  series  of  rarer  and  rarer  air 
strata,  immeasurably  refracted  and  diffused  at  the  point  of 
impact  with  the  ethereal  reflector,  and  in  exactly  the  same 
■ratio  concentrated  and  gathered  during  their  downward  course, 
so  that  the  image  looked  at  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  the 
original,  and  the  sense  of  distance  is  practically  lost.  Further 
investigation  will  certainly  demonstrate  the  exact  nature  of 
the  optical  law  involved  in  this  apparent  paradox. 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  I  have  explained,  as  well  as  I  am 
able,  the  nature  of  my  chance  discovery,  and  you  have  seen 
the  preparations  I  am  making  to  produce  in  a  mechanical  and 
positive  manner  that  phenomenon  which  is  now  seen  only 
accidentally  upon  heat-radiating  seas  or  deserts.  I  calcu- 
lated, by  a  very  simply  measurement  of  the  visual  angle  from 
three  points  about  my  wagon,  that  the  spectral  image  pro- 
jected from  my  mirror,  which  embraced  about  two  miles  in 
breadth  of  vista,  and  the  distance  of  the  more  vivid  portions 
of  which  was  apparently  about  two  miles  from  the  beholder, 
was  not  really  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  away, 
the  effect  of  distance  being  due  to  the  inability  of  the  eye  to 
frame  impressions  independently  of  those  to  which  it  is 
normally  accustomed,  the  relation  of  size  to  distance  being 
one  of  these.  That  is  the  reason  for  the  dimensions  of  the 
area  which  I  have  taken  such  careful  measures  to  have 
thoroughly  and  uniformly  heated  to  the  same  degree  as  ther- 
mometers indicate  a  few  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in 
a  desert. 

"  Over  there  "  (here  the  doctor  pointed  to  three  large  piles 
of  iron  castings  lying  near)  "  are  the  sections  of  a  circular 
track  which  will  run  round  the  periphery  of  the  heated  circle. 
Upon  this  will  be  wheeled  a  car,  supporting  a  magnificent 
silvered  mirror  of  plate  glass,  twelve  feet  by  eight  in  measure- 
ment, manufactured  expressly  for  me  and  for  this  purpose,  so 


that  the  plane  of  the  mirror  can  be  directed  to  any  point  of 
the  compass,  and  we  can  command  a  range  from  the  North 
Pole  to  Equatorial  Africa  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  China 
to  Central  Europe  on  the  other.  You  can  imagine  the  splen- 
did possibilities  which  underlie  such  an  appliance  as  this.  The 
mirror  swings  through  an  arc  of  nearly  forty-five  degrees,  so 
that  it  will  project  an  image,  or  artificial  mirage,  of  scenes 
from  one  mile  to  twelve  thousand  miles  away  in  any  desired 
direction,  its  inclination  from  or  toward  the  perpendicular 
being  regulated  by  a  micrometric  rack-and-pinion  motion  of 
extreme  delicacy,  so  that  any  spot,  within  the  hemisphere  of 
which  that  mirror  is  the  centre,  can  be  found  with  unerring 
precision  by  the  simple  use  of  the  compass  and  micrometer, 
in  the  same  way  as  an  astronomer  regulates  his  equatorial. 
The  nearer  the  plane  of  the  mirror  is  brought  to  the  perpen- 
dicular, the  further  off  will  be  the  scene  of  which  it  projects 
the  image  upon  the  heated  air  in  the  centre  of  my  circle  ;  the 
nearer  the  plane  of  the  mirror  approaches  an  angle  of  forty- 
five  degrees,  the  nearer  will  be  the  scene  reproduced.  A  true 
angle  of  forty-five  degrees  will  project  a  spectrum  of  the 
mirror  and  my  grounds  themselves  ;  while  a  true  perpendic- 
ular will  project  no  image  at  all,  the  angle  of  reflection,  in 
such  a  case,  being  coincident  with  the  angle  of  incidence,  and 
both  running  horizontally  through  airf 

"  And  now,  gentlemen,  let  me  repeat  my  invitation  for  next 
Sunday.  This  is  Wednesday.  During  the  next  three  days 
I  shall  lay  the  circular  track,  mount  my  mirror  on  its  car,  and 
see  that  my  heat-generators  and  pipes  are  in  thorough  work- 
ing order.  I  will  reserve  my  first  trial  to  be  made  on  Sun- 
day with  you,  and  I  feel  sure  you  will  not  disappoint  me.  I 
have  now  an  urgent  appointment  I  must  keep,  so  I  beg  you 
will  excuse  me.     Good-bye." 

So  saying,  Dr.  Wyman  shook  hands  and  turned  in  the  di- 
rection of  his  residence.  Harkness  and  myself  walked  silently 
to  the  entrance-gate,  with  a  feeling  (at  least  in  my  case,  and  I 
think  in  his)  that,  after  all,  the  mysteries  of  nature  are  just  be- 
ginning to  be  unlocked,  and  more  than  ever  appreciating  the 
remark  of  one  of  the  greatest  physicists  who  ever  lived,  that, 
with  all  his  knowledge,  in  view  of  the  infinite  possibilities  and 
mysteries  which  he  saw  on  every  side,  he  felt  like  a  little  child 
picking  up  grains  of  sand  upon  the  shores  of  the  ocean  of 
eternity. 

San  Francisco,  July,  1S91. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Warnings. 
Beware,  beware  of  witchery  ! 

And  fall  not  in  the  snare 
That  lurks  and  lies  in  wanton  eyes, 

Or  hides  in  golden  hair  : 
For  the  Witch  hath  sworn  to  catch  thee, 
And  her  spells  are  on  the  air, 
"  Thou  art  fair,  fair,  fatal  fair, 
O  Irene ! 

What  is  it,  what  is  it, 

In  the  whispers  of  the  leaves  ? 
In  the  night-wind,  when  its  bosom, 
With  the  shower  in  it,  grieves  ? 
In  the  breaking  of  the  breaker, 
As  it  breaks  upon  the  beach 

Through  the  silence  of  the  night  ? 

Cordelia  !     Cordelia ! 
A  warning  in  my  ear — 
"  Not  here  !  not  here  !  not  here  ! 
But  seek  her  yet,  and  seek  her, 
Seek  her  ever  out  of  reach, 
Out  of  reach,  and  out  of  sight !  " 

Cordelia ! 
Eyes  on  mine,  when  none  can  view  me  ! 
And  a  magic  murmur  through  me  ! 
And  a  presence  out  of  Fairyland, 
Invisible,  yet  near  ! 
Cordelia  ! 
'  In  a  time  which  hath  not  been : 
In  a  land  thou  hast  not  seen  : 

Thou  shalt  find  her,  but  not  now  : 
Thou  shalt  meet  her,  but  not  here"  : 
Cordelia  !     Cordelia ! 
"  In  the  falling  of  the  snow  : 
In  the  fading  of  the  year  : 

When  the  light  of  hope  is  low, 
And  the  last  red  leaf  is  sere." 
Cordelia  ! 
And  my  senses  lie  asleep,  fast  asleep, 

O  Irene ! 
In  the  chambers  of  this  Sorceress,  the  South, 
In  a  slumber  dim  and  deep. 

She  is  seeking  yet  to  keep, 
Brimful  of  poisoned  perfumes, 

The  shut  blossom  of  my  youth. 
O  fatal,  fatal  fair  Irene  ! 

But  the  whispering  of  the  leaves. 
And  the  night-wind,  when  it  grieves, 
And  the  breaking  of  the  breaker, 
As  it  breaks  upon  the  beach 

Through  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Cordelia ! 
Whisper  ever  in  my  ear 
"  Not  here  1  not  here  I  not  here  ! 
But  awake,  O  wanderer  !  seek  her, 
Ever  seek  her  out  of  reach, 
Out  of  reach,  and  out  of  sight !  " 
Cordelia ! 

There  is  a  star  above  me 

Unlike  all  the  millions  round  it. 
There  is  a  heart  to  love  me, 

Although  not  yet  I  have  found  it. 
And  awhile, 

O  Cordelia,  Cordelia ! 
A  light  and  careless  singer, 
In  the  subtle  South  I  linger. 

While  the  blue  is  on  the  mountain, 
And  the  bloom  is  on  the  peach, 
And  the  fire-fly  on  the  night, 

Cordelia  1 
But  my  course  is  ever  norward, 
And  a  whisper  whispers  "  Forward  !  " 
Arise,  O  wanderer,  seek  her, 
Seek  her  ever  out  of  reach, 
Out  of  reach  and  out  of  sight  ! 
Cordelia ! 
Out  of  sight, 

Cordelia !    Cordelia  1 

Out  of  reach,  out  of  sight, 
Cordelia ! 

— Owen  Meredith, 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Hannibal  Hamlin's  grandfather  had  four  sons,  named  re- 
spectively Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  but  the  late 
Vice-President  was  a  son  of  a  fifth,  named  Cyrus,  and  was 
named  for  the  latter's  twin  brother,  Hannibal. 

General  Booth,  of  the  Salvation  Army,  who  asked  for 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars  with  which  to  regenerate  some 
of  the  social  conditions  of  London,  announces  that  he  has 
received  fifty  thousand  dollars  more  than  that  sum  and  is 
promised  an  additional  fifty  thousand  dollars  more. 

Justice  Field,  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  counts 
as  his  lost  opportunity  to  gain  great  wealth  his  refusal,  forty 
odd  years  ago,  to  buy  a  sand  lot  opposite  the  Palace  Hotel,  in 
San  Francisco,  for  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars.  That 
lot,  divided  in  two,  has  since  been  sold  for  one  million  dollars. 

Much  of  the  credit  of  Harvard's  recent  boating  victory  at 
New  London  is  given  to  Dr.  William  Merritt  Conant,  a  grad- 
uate of  over  ten  years  ago  and  now  assistant  demonstrator  of 
anatomy  at  the  medical  school.  He  told  the  crew  how  to 
exercise  and  what  to  eat,  drawing  many  of  his  conclusions 
from  personal  experience,  for,  while  in  college,  he  was  a  great 
runner  and  a  valued  member  of  the  foot-ball  team. 

Lafcadio  Hearn  writes  to  a  friend  that  he  has  become  pro- 
fessor in  a  college  in  the  interior  of  Japan,  married  a  fair 
Japanese,  and  renounced  the  white  man's  world  and  all  that 
appertains  thereto.  He  is  said  to  have  visited  Japan  in  the 
interests  of  a  firm  of  New  York  publishers,  for  whom  he  was 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Japanese  religion.  America  has  lost 
a  brilliant  and  original  writer,  if  these  reports  are  true. 

Senator  Frank  Hiscock,  who  is  proud  of  his  shape,  can 
never  forget  Ingalls's  cruel  remark  about  his  Presidential 
aspirations.  "Hiscock  a  candidate ?"  said  Ingalls  ;  "in  the 
present  state  of  national  politics,  I  presume  that  it  is  possible 
that  even  that  vascular  chump  might  receive  several  votes  in 
convention."  Ingalls's  tongue  made  him  personally  very  un- 
popular among  his  senatorial  colleagues,  and  there  were  few 
tears  shed  over  his  defeat. 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  has  a  large  plate-glass  in- 
stead of  a  cloth  top  on  his  office-desk.  Beneath  the  glass  is. 
a  map  of  the  United  States,  showing  parts  of  Canada  and 
Mexico.  A  writing-pad  rests  upon  the  glass,  and  there  are 
the  customary  desk-fittings.  The  map  shows  the  counties  in 
each  State,  the  principal  cities  and  towns,  the  lines  of  rail- 
ways, and  when  visitors  talk  to  Mr.  Wanamaker  about  the 
post-routes  and  post-offices,  he  can  follow  them  on  the  map. 

The  Worlds  correspondent  has  been  investigating  the 
statement  cabled  to  New  York  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  M. 
Stanley  had  parted  company  and  that  the  African  explorer 
was  rusticating  by  himself  in  Switzerland  prior  to  his  de- 
parture for  Australia.  There  is  no  truth  in  either  of  these 
assertions.  As  late  as  July  loth  the  pair  were  together  at 
Interlaken,  and  no  separation  is  contemplated.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  stated  that  there  are  rumors  afloat  of  repeated 
quarrels  between  them  attributed  to  Stanley's  surliness. 

The  demand  of  the  Empress  Eugenie  that  her  nephew, 
Prince  Victor,  break  off  his  present  disgraceful  liaison  under 
the  pain  of  forfeiting  the  inheritance  of  her  fortune,  amount- 
ing to  over  five  million  dollars,  recalls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
his  father,  the  late  Prince  Napoleon,  better  known  as  "  Plon- 
Plon,"  always  insisted  that  his  son's  pecuniary  resources  were 
derived  from  the  very  mature  demi-mondaine  who  has  shared 
his  domicile  for  several  years  past.  Victor  has  no  money  of 
his  own,  but  has  expensive  and  vicious  tastes.  His  father  kept 
him  on  very  short  allowance,  until  he  quarreled  with  him,  and 
then  stopped  it  altogether.  Prince  Victor  thereupon  became 
not  the  protector  but  the  protege  of  Gabrielle  Elluini,  one  of 
the  most  notorious  women  of  the  Vieille  Garde — who  had  ac- 
quired an  enormous  fortune  during  the  empire. 

"  Sapeck,"  the  prince  of  Parisian  wags,  whose  death  was 
mentioned  in  these  columns  last  week,  once,  with  two  friends, 
entered  a  young  ladies'  school  at  Montrouge,  and,  declaring 
themselves  to  be  government  inspectors,  they  ordered  the 
principal  to  organize  an  examination  in  singing.  The  head- 
mistress objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  government  had 
sent  inspectors  around  only  the  week  before.  "  They  were 
only  examiners  in  technical  instruction,  madame,"  said 
"  Sapeck  "  ;  "  we  represent  art  !  "  For  four  hours  the  pupils 
had  to  go  through  their  vocal  exercises,  the  principal  herself 
being  also  compelled  to  perform.  The  hoaxer  was  the  terror 
of  the  tradesmen  in  the  Latin  Quarter,  as  he  used  to  enter 
their  shops  in  various  disguises  and  order  goods  to  be  sent  to 
different  institutions  or  persons.  Once  he  went  into  a  barber's 
establishment  for  a  shave.  He  was  followed  by  about  twenty 
confederates,  who  filled  the  shop  while  the  barber  was  finish- 
ing a  customer.  When  he  had  said  :  "  Now,  then,  whose 
turn  next  ?  "  "  Nobody's  !  "  replied  "  Sapeck,"  and  all  left 
the  shop. 

The  Right  Hon.  Henry  Matthews,  who,  as  Queen  Victoria's 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  retains  in  his 
hands  the  prerogative  of  pardon,  even  in  cases  of  death- 
sentences,  once  figured  in  a  peculiarly  disgraceful  fashion  as  the 
co-respondent  in  a  divorce  case.  The  queen  was  evidently 
ignorant  of  this  episode  when  she  intrusted  him  with  his 
present  office  as  a  reward  for  his  eloquent  defense  of  the 
"  sanctity  of  the  British  household "  in  the  Dilke  cause 
calibre.  The  household  which  Secretary  Matthews  was 
charged  with  having  ruined  was  that  of  Mr.  Chetwynd,  a 
younger  son  of  the  late  Sir  George  Chetwynd,  Bart.,  his  wife 
being  a  granddaughter  of  an  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  The  evi- 
dence in  the  case  went  to  show  that  Mr.  Matthews  had 
made  use  of  his  position  as  the  most  intimate  friend  of  Mr. 
Chetwynd  to  convert  Mrs.  Chetwynd  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  ;  then,  having  thereby  acquired  a  powerful  influence 
over  her  mind,  he  proceeded  to  deprave  her  morals  by  a 
course  of  indecent  literature.  Although  acquitte 
court  on  technical  grounds,  Mr.  Matthews  was  un 
condemned  as  guilty  by  public  opinion  at  the  time. 
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GOTHAM'S  ENFANTS  TERRIBLES. 

"Van  Gryse  "  describes  the  Child  of  Rich  but  Stupid  Parents. 

Probably  the  most  desperately  spoiled  children  in  the 
length  and  breadth  of  North  America  are  to  be  found  in  New 
York.  Enfants  terribles  are  as  numerous  here  as  the  sands 
of  the  sea-shore.  Dreadful,  clever,  impossible  children,  with 
reasoning  minds  and  brains  stored  with  questions,  are  to  be 
found  as  thickly  nourishing  as  dudes,  and  summer  girls,  and 
tennis-playing  cranks,  and  the  other  strange  birds  one  sees 
when  one  has  no  gun.  Sarah  Walker,  in  Bret  Harte's  story, 
is  no  exaggeration.  Any  one  who  has  ever  frequented  a  sum- 
mer hotel  has  been  martyrized  by  the  Sarah  Walkers  of  the 
piazza,  the  corridor,  the  dining-room,  and  the  parlor. 

The  Sarah  Walker  variety  is  not  the  child  of  poor  but 
honest  parents,  but  the  child  of  rich  but  stupid  parents.  She 
belongs  to  the  new  rich.  If  you  remember,  in  the  story  she 
developed  into  a  woman  of  great  beauty,  great  brain,  and 
greater  desire  to  rule  every  one  within  her  reach,  and  '■  run 
things  "  to  suit  herself.  One  has  a  glimpse  of  her,  standing 
before  her  glass,  pinning  up  her  wonderful  red  hair  and  be- 
rating her  feeble  prince,  who  sits  meekly  by  and  dares  not 
say  her  nay. 

The  little  Sarah  Walkers  of  the  hotels  may  meet  with  such 
a  dazzling  fate  as  hers,  may  marry  obedient  and  adoring 
princes,  and  turn  out  credits  to  the  republic.  At  present, 
however,  they  are  in  the  stage  of  long  silk  stockings  and  very 
short  and  fleecy  skirts,  floating  hair  crimped  out  into  a  golden 
bush,  and  wide  leghorn  hats  flapping  under  wreaths  of  flowers. 

They  have  costumes  by  the  dozens — boxes  full  of  wonder- 
ful white  lace  and  muslin  finery,  bought  at  expensive  places, 
for  dizzying  prices.  They  have  their  Sunday  and  their  week- 
day hats.  They  have  their  little  gloves,  into  which  patient 
maids  squeeze  their  fat  and  pudgy  fists,  and  their  tiny  patent- 
leather  slippers  for  dancing.  Fashion  has  mercifully  ordained 
that  they  shall  never  wear  jewelry,  and  though  their  mother  is 
inclined  to  observe  "  that  there  ain't  no  flies  on  this  hotel,"  and 
in  her  heart  has  doubts  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  wrote 
"  Lord  Chumley,"  she  has  mastered  the  decrees  of  fashion 
from  Alpha  to  Omega,  and  her  little  Sarah  Walker  is  as  per- 
.  fectly  dressed  as  any  little  Sarah  Walker  in  Gotham. 

The  parents  of  these  preternaturally  acute  infants  are  al- 
most invariably  wealthy,  and  quite  as  invariably,  too,  have 
made  their  money  all  of  a  sudden.  From  a  dingy  flat  across 
town  they  suddenly  find  themselves  quite  capable  of  main- 
taining a  fine  establishment  on  one  of  the  choicer  avenues. 
From  Mother  Hubbards  and  curl-papers,  mamma  can  pass  to 
the  most  expensive  of  frisettes  and  the  prettiest  confections  of 
up-town  modistes.  The  baby — the  only  baby  and  already  a 
strangely  precocious  darling — can  be  beautiful  as  one  of  the 
lilies  of  the  field.  It  can  have  a  maid  all  of  its  own,  a  car- 
riage lined  with  silk,  a  silver  bowl  and  spoon,  a  crib  of  lace 
and  down,  and  cut  those  esoteric  mysteries  known  as 
"  stomach  teeth  "  upon  a  solid  gold  and  coral  ring. 

When  the  baby  begins  to  get  over  the  baby  stage,  it  shows 
symptoms  of  being  very — unhappily — "  cute."  Its  parents  sit 
round  and  listen  in  amaze  at  the  words  of  wisdom  that  fall 
from  its  lips.  Its  witticisms  convulse  them  ;  when  it  gets  a 
little  older,  its  corrections  and  criticisms  will  alarm  them.  But 
never,  to  their  thinking,  was  there  such  a  child.  They  adore 
it  and  satisfy  its  every  whim.  What  better  use  can  their 
money  be  put  to  than  buying  finery  and  presents  for  this  little 
lamb  ?  So  the  little  lamb,  as  is  the  way  with  lambs,  little  and 
big,  clamors  for  everything  it  sees.  At  dinner,  it  sits  in  its 
own  high-chair,  and,  pounding  on  the  table  with  its  spoon,  de- 
mands for  its  amusement,  sometimes  father's  watch,  some- 
times the  gravy-boat,  in  which  it  paddles,  with  great"  and 
unctuous  pleasure,  sometimes  the  centre-piece  of  roses,  or  the 
crystal  dish  of  salted  almonds.  When  it  goes  out  walking,  it 
shrieks  for  things  it  sees  in  shop-windows.  If  the  desired 
objects  are  not  immediately  purchased,  it  lies  down  in  its 
tracks  and  shrieks  and  kicks  until  they  are. 

Every  summer  the  baby  goes  to  a  summer  hotel  and  meets 
other  babies  of  its  own  kind,  and  conferences  with  these 
leave  it  exceeding  wise,  with  an  almost  serpentine  wisdom. 
The  baby  has  eyes  and  sees,  ears  has  it  and  hears.  At  eight 
years  of  age,  it  has  used  its  eyes  to  such  advantage  that  it 
seriously  informs  its  mamma  that  her  frisette  is  not  of  the 
kind  usually  wom.  Already  mamma  has  grown  so  used  to 
giving  in  to  the  baby,  and  deeming  its  words  the  words  of  the 
female  Solomon  of  modern  history,  that  she  meekly  accepts 
the  correction,  and,  when  in  town,  buys  a  frisette  of  the  style 
the  baby  recommends.  In  fact,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
few  years,  the  baby  develops  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity, 
and  also  can  make  itself  so  enormously  unpleasant  if  its 
suggestions  are  not  followed,  that  its  mamma  not  only  obeys 
it,  but  asks  its  advice  on  all  matters — social,  intellectual,  and 
domestic. 

A  year  or  two  at  a  day-school,  where  all  the  other  babies 
go,  send  the  baby  shooting  up,  far,  far  past  the  ken  of  either 
of  its  parents,  both  of  whom,  still  meekly  adoring,  are  be- 
ginning to  have  their  adoration  tempered  with  a  modicum  of 
uneasy  fear.  They  are  both  a  little  bit  frightened  of  the 
baby  and  dread  her  austere  and  unanswerable  corrections  of 
their  conduct.  When  the  baby,  extremely  put  out,  tells 
mamma  that  on  no  consideration  must  she  sign  her  letters 
"  Mrs.  John  Jones,"  mamma,  nervously  ill-at-ease,  can  think 
of  nothing  to  say  in  justification  of  this  fondly  adhered  to 
custom.  Whatever  she  says  in  its  defense,  she  knows  the 
baby  will  meet  with  the  calm  rejoinder  :  "  Well,  now,  mamma, 
because  you  have  done  it  all  your  life  is  no  proof  that  it  is 
right.  In  fact,  from  what  I  know  of  you,  I  think  it  is  rather 
a  proof  that  it  is  wrong  !  " 

And  so,  at  twelve,  the  baby  rules  the  house,  the  people  in 
it,  and  her  own  life.  She  is  pretty,  with  the  fine  beauty  that 
her  father  and  mother  dote  on  and  that  has  surprised  foreign- 
ers with  its  delicacy  and  finish.  She  is  an  astoundingly  clever 
girl,  and  will  grow  cleverer  all  the  time.  She  has  a  good 
deal  of  affection  for  her  parents,  and  treats  them  with  a  sort 
of  contemptuous  good-nature  as  two  stupid,  harmless,  tract- 
able creatures  that  she  must  take  care  of  and  steer  clear  of 


snags.  She  is  very  hard-headed,  shrewd,  and  calculating, 
exceedingly  self-confident,  daring,  and  courageous.  She  will 
make  her  own  life  in  a  sort  of  a  dashing,  brilliant  fashion, 
always  live  in  the  world  before  the  eyes  of  an  admiring 
throng,  be  a  light  in  gay  society,  and  every  day,  as  she 
advances  in  years,  grow  more  selfish,  more  determined,  more 
willful  and  arrogant. 

This  is  the  baby  of  the  summer  hotel,  of  the  silly  new 
rich,  of  the  feeble  and  vain  mother  and  the  soft  and  easy- 
going father.  But  the  quietly  domestic,  the  simply  bourgeois 
life  has  its  spoiled  babies  just  as  well.  There  are  mother's 
girls — sweet  little  dears  brought  up  at  mother's  knee,  and 
taking  in,  with  the  extraordinary  quickness  of  a  sharp-witted 
child,  everything  they  hear  mentioned.  Such  children  be- 
come little  replicas  of  their  elders,  copy  their  conversation, 
their  gestures,  their  tones,  ideas,  faults,  and  foolish  idiosyn- 
crasies. The  parents  think  it  so  cute,  so  cunning,  and  proud 
of  dear  Mary  Jane's  old  womanish  ways  and  complacent 
affectations,  drag  her  about  with  them  wherever  they  go,  and 
force  her  upon  their  friends  and  their  visitors  till  Mary  Jane 
becomes  inflated  to  bursting-point  with  the  consciousness  of 
her  own  charms,  and  the  family  acquaintances  feel  that  they 
would  like  to  incarcerate  the  "  dear,  clever,  little  woman  "  in 
some  far-distant  spot  where  the  babies  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  listener  is  at  rest. 

Mary  Jane's  mamma  is  always  foisting  her  brilliant  daugh- 
ter upon  afternoon  visitors,  who  come  at  untoward  times  when 
mamma  is  upstairs  in  the  comfortable  jie'gligc  of  a  loose 
white  sack  and  a  short  white  skirt.  When  she  receives  the 
cards,  she  becomes  extremely  flurried,  after  the  manner  of 
women,  execrates  her  guests  with  the  true  feminine  hospital- 
ity, and  finally  tells  Mary  Jane,  who  is  standing  about  and 
silently  enjoying  the  breeze,  to  smooth  her  hair,  pull  up  her 
stockings,  and  go  down  and  entertain  the  ladies  until 
"  Mamma  comes." 

Nothing  is  dearer  to  the  heart  of  Mary  Jane.  Plastering 
down  her  bang  with  a  wet  brush  and  donning  a  clean  pina- 
fore, she  trips  down-stairs  and  enters  the  parlor,  imparting  to 
her  back  draperies  a  gently  pendulous  swing,  as  she  has  seen 
her  Aunt  Fanny  do  when  dressed  up  to  meet  her  young  man. 
Mary  Jane  has  a  perfectly  self-possessed  and  complacent 
manner,  copied  from  mamma's  and  Aunt  Fanny's.  She 
greets  the  guests  with  gracious  patronage,  then,  sitting  on  the 
edge  of  her  chair,  smooths  her  pinafore,  crosses  her  ankles, 
and  proceeds  to  direct  the  conversation  into  interesting 
channels. 

First,  she  calls  their  attention  to  the  new  draperies  over  the 
mantel.  They  were  papa's  taste.  "  He  went  off  one  day  and 
bought  them  second-hand  ;  cheap,  you  know.  And  mamma 
was  furious.  She  says  any  one  can  see  they've  been  bought 
second-hand.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  guessed  it  if  I 
hadn't  told  you  ?  No  ;  perhaps  not.  Mamma  said  at  the 
time,  papa  had  no  more  taste  than  if  he'd  come  from  Chicago." 

Then,  her  eyes  lighting  on  a  silk  sofa-pillow,  she  designates 
it  with  a  languid  wave  of  the  hand  and  continues  : 

"  That  is  new,  too.  Mamma's  friend,  Miss  O'Neil,  made 
it.  Miss  O'Neil,  you  know,  was  at  school  with  mamma,  but 
afterward  she  didn't  get  married,  you  see,  as  mamma  says 
her  offers  were  so  poor,  and  so  now  she's  an  old  maid  and 
teaches  music.  She's  worn  very  badly,  mamma  says,  and  is 
getting  a  little  short  in  her  temper.  She  gives  me  lessons — 
it's  really  out  of  charity,  for  she  is  not  at  all  a  good  teacher. 
She  also  comes  to  dinner  once  a  week,  and  sometimes  twice. 
We're  beginning  to  think  that  she  comes  a  little  too  often, 
because  we  have  to  have  three  courses  and  dessert  when  she 
comes,  and  it  does  make  the  bills  run  up  so  !  " 

After  this,  she  falls  back  on  the  photographs  on  the  table, 
and  points  them  out,  with  appropriate  descriptions  : 

"  That  man  there,  with  the  big  mustache,  is  Aunt  Fanny's 
beau.  He's  been  coming  here  for  three  years,  and  papa  calls 
him  '  the  forlorn  hope.'  I  don't  know  why  he  does  that. 
Aunt  Fanny  sits  in  the  parlor  when  he  comes,  and  we  all  sit 
here  in  the  library  and  listen  to  Aunt  Fanny  laugh.  Mamma 
says  it's  a  pity  he's  not  so  entertaining  when  he  talks  to  us. 
He  never  makes  us  laugh  at  all. 

"The  next  man,  in  the  enamel  frame,  is  Mr.  Smith.  He's 
a  friend  of  papa's.  Last  winter  he  lent  papa  some  money, 
and  it  isn't  paid  yet.  As  soon  as  it's  paid,  mamma's  going 
to  get  her  set  of  cut-glass,  but  papa  says  she  can't  have  one 
piece  until  then.  Mamma  gets  awful  mad  when  he  tells  her 
so,  but  papa  says  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  and,  when  papa 
says  a  thing,  it's  just  like  the  Medes  and  the  Prussians." 

Here  mamma,  nicely  dressed  up,  but  somewhat  out  of 
breath,  enters  rustling  :  "  I  am  afraid  this  little  chatter-box 
has  been  boring  you,"  she  says,  with  beaming  maternal  pride. 
The  guests  politely  disclaim  such  a  possibility.  In  truth,  they 
have  been  enormously  entertained.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  July  17,  1891. 

Several  months  ago  Count  Tolstoi  announced  some  start- 
ling and  ridiculous  conclusions  he  had  reached  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  tobacco  and  alcohol,  and  now  one  of  his  translators, 
M.  Raminski,  has  been  eliciting  from  a  number  of  celebrated 
Frenchmen  their  opinions  of  this  remarkable  emanation.  M. 
Gounard  is  sure  that  the  habit  of  using  tobacco  tends  to  pro- 
duce a  sluggishness  of  the  intellectual  faculties  which  may 
eventually  lead  to  atrophy.  As  to  the  annihilation  of  con- 
science from  the  same  cause  he  is  by  no  means  so  sure, 
however.  Alphonse  Daudet  does  not  hesitate  to  assert  that, 
while  the  abuse  of  either  alcohol  or  tobacco  is  folly,  after  din- 
ner "  nothing  can  be  better  than  a  good  pipe  taken  with  one 
or  two  little  glasses  of  brandy,"  which  must,  of  course,  be  of 
an  excellent  quality.  He  never  seeks  alcohol  as  a. stimulant 
for  work  ;  and  when  as  a  young  man  "  it  happened  to  make 
him  drunk,"  he  frankly  confesses  he  was  incapable  of  writing 
or  conceiving  a  line.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  smoked  a 
great  deal  while  working,  and  the  more  he  smoked  the  better 
he  could  work.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  all  resolves  itself 
into  a  question  of  physical  and  mental  temperaments.  Some 
men  can  use  alcohol  and  tobacco  with  impunity,  while  others 
can  touch  neither  without  unfortunate  results.  Then,  again, 
there  are  those  who  can  smoke  but  must  never  drink,  and 
others  who  can  drink  but  must  never  smoke. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Queen  Victoria's  daughter,  Princess  Christian,  employs  a 
woman  as  her  physician  when  her  nerves  trouble  her.     Hei 
attendant,  at  such  times,  is  a  well-known  specialist,  Dr.  J 
Maitland. 

Miss  Aimee  Tourgee,  daughter  of  the  author  of  "  A  Fool' 
Errand,"  has  been  awarded  the  prize  for  superior  excellence 
in  illustration    by   the    Philadelphia   School   of   Design   f< 
Women.     The  prize  is  given  by  Mr.  George  W.  Childs, 
is  a  finely  engraved  gold  medal  of  the  value  of  fifty  do] 

The  daughter  of  the  late  Prince  Napoleon,  Princi 
La^titia,  has  scandalized  the  Parisians  by  her  lax  observant 
of  mourning  etiquette.  She  and  her  brother,  Prince  Louii 
recently  went  to  a  bull-fight,  where  they  met  ex-Quee 
Isabella  with  the  Marquis  Villaseguira,  and  the  whole  party 
enjoyed  themselves  as  though  they  were  school-children  out 
on  a  holiday.  The  princess  was  in  a  dress  of  roseate  lilac- 
a  color  invented  by  a  French  chemist  to  express  la  douleut 
expirante  of  widows  impatient  to  cock  their  caps  again 
eligibles  of  the  other  sex.  Then  she  attended  a  dinner 
white  mousseline  de  soie.  This  might  be  considered  seco: 
mourning.  Later  she  went  to  a  concert  in  Paris  in  the  Si 
dress,  with  pink  sashes,  and  at  the  Auteuil  races  she  dressed 
in  black  lace,  with  roses  in  her  hat  and  on  her  parasol. 

Mme.  de  Lesseps  enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the  mosl 
pious  and,  at  the  same  time,  decollete  woman  in  Paris.  Ha 
manners  are  eccentric,  and  may  possibly  be  accounted  for  by 
the  mixture  of  English  and  Creole  blood  in  her  veins.  She 
was  a  governess  in  the  country-house  where  her  present  hus> 
band  was  staying  on  a  visit  at  the  time  when  she  first  made 
his  acquaintance.  He  was  over  sixty-five  years  old  then,  and 
she  fully  forty  years  his  junior.  Ever  susceptible  to  feminine 
influence,  the  Comte  de  Lesseps  was,  much  to  the  disgust  of 
his  two  grown-up  sons,  easily  captured  by  her  impulsive  ways, 
her  Creole  abandon,  and  her  freedom  of  language.  The 
house  of  the  De  Lesseps  used  to  be  run  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant fashion.  There  was  always  something  Bohemian  and 
not  quite  correct  in  its  tone,  and  one  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary features  of  the  countess's  receptions  to  the  hoi polloi  of 
the  great  metropolis,  was  when  her  old  husband  would  stand 
by  her  side  at  the  door  and  imprint  a  kiss  on  the  cheek  of 
every  pretty  woman  or  girl  who  entered. 

Mrs.  French  Sheldon,  the  American  woman  who  attempted 
to  penetrate  the  wilds  of  the  Kilima-Njaro  district  of  Africa, 
seemed,  on  her  return  to  London,  twenty  years  older  than 
half  a  year  ago.  Her  eyes  were  deep-sunken,  the  forehead 
drawn  and  wrinkled,  the  complexion  a  dark  and  sickly  yel- 
low, the  cheeks  thin  and  pinched,  and  the  body  painfully 
emaciated.  She  limped,  with  the  aid  of  a  stout  stick  and 
with  several  rests,  the  short  distance  to  the  carriage  which 
was  awaiting  her.  Her  husband  assisted  her,  but  the 
exertion  was  a  severe  one  for  her,  and  she  was  only  able 
to  answer  briefly  a  few  questions  asked  by  the  reporters 
before  she  collapsed  and  sank  back  among  the  cushions. 
Mr.  Sheldon  said  his  wife  was  in  robust  health  during  her 
journey  in  Africa  until  returning,  when,  at  a  point  only  a  week 
from  the  coast,  she  had  a  bad  fall  on  some  rocks  while  cross 
ing  a  stream  and  injured  herself.  It  was  impossible  to  secure 
the  necessary  surgical  aid  until  the  coast  was  reached.  The 
accident  had  had  a  serious  effect  upon  her  health,  but  all  now 
needed  was  rest  and  good  care  and  she  would  soon  be  well. 

Here  are  some  of  the  family  connections  of  Mme.  Edmond 
Adam.  The  family  tree  is  peculiar  :  Mme.  Ollivier,  the  wife  ,: 
of  the  ex-premier,  was  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  Abbes 
Liszt,  her  mother  being  the  Comtesse  d'Agoult.  The  count- 
ess, who  acquired  fame  as  a  novelist  under  the  pen-name  of 
"  Daniel  Stem,"  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  the  most 
utterly  depraved  woman  of  the  century.  Married  quite  young 
to  the  Comte  d'Agoult,  she  eloped  at  the  age  of  nineteen  with 
the  Abbe  Liszt  and  lived  with  him  for  several  years  ;  she  bore; 
him  several  children,  one  of  whom  married  M.  Ollivier.  Sub' 
sequently,  the  comtesse  deserted  Liszt  to  become  the  bellt\ 
atnie  of  M.  de  Girardin,  a  man  whose  character  was  fully  as 
vicious  as  her  own.  The  comtesse's  second  child  by  Liszt  is 
Cosima,  the  widow  of  the  composer  Wagner.  Her  first  hus- 
band was  Hans  von  Biilow.  The  latter,  finding  that  his  wife 
preferred  Wagner  to  himself,  gallantly  arranged  for  a  speedy 
and  uncontested  divorce,  and  even  subsequently  spent  weeks: 
together  at  Wagner's  house  as  the  guest  of  his  ex-wife  and  of 
his  successor  in  her  affections.  Mme.  Adam,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Nouvelle  Revue  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  tl 
North  American  Review^  is  another  daughter  of  the  Comti 
d'Agoult,  with  whom  she  remained  from  childhood  until 
marriage  with  the  Republican  statesman  Adam. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  Empress  of  Austiia  and  hi 
brother,  Duke  Ludwig  of  Bavaria,  which  took  place  on  the 
duke's  sixtieth  birthday,  has  caused  considerable  comment  in 
court  circles.  Duke  Ludwig  was  the  oldest  son  of  the  famous 
Duke  Max  of  Bavaria,  long  the  hero  of  the  lower  classes  of 
Munich  and  the  Tyrol.  When  a  young  man,  however,  Ludwig 
fell  in  love  with  Fraiilein  Henrietta  Mendell,  of  Darmstadt, 
and,  in  consequence,  decided  to  renounce  his  rights  as  the 
eldest  son  in  favor  of  Duke  Carl  Theodor,  now  the  famous 
oculist.  Duke  Ludwig  married  the  young  woman,  who  was 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Baroness  von  Wallersee  by  a  ruling 
German  prince.  The  baroness's  only  daughter  was  educated 
by  her  aunt  at  the  court  of  Austria,  and  became  one  of  the 
belles  of  Vienna.  About  five  years  ago,  with  the  permission 
of  the  empress,  she  married  Count  Larisch,  the  brother  of  the 
hereditary  Princess  of  Ratibor.  The  countess,  her  father, 
and  husband  continued  to  remain  favorites  at  the  court  of 
Austria  until  the  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  ended  his  life.  It 
then  came  to  light  that  the  Countess  Larisch  had  aided  the 
prince's  intrigue  with  the  Baroness  Vetsera,  for  whom  he  had 
committed  suicide.  She  was  banished  from  court,  and  her 
family,  as  well  as  herself,  fell  into  disfavor  with  the  emperor 
and  empress.  Owing  to  the  reconciliation  between  the  duke 
and  his  sister,  it  is  possible  that  the  beautiful  countess  will 
again  become  a  favorite  of  Viennese  society. 
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July  27,  1891. 


TH  E        ARGON  A  UT. 


FRUIT-RAISING    IN    CALIFORNIA. 


Millionaire  Vineyardists  and  Slave  Labor 
versus 
Thrift v  Homesteads  and  Intelligent  Citizens. 
These  can  not  exist  together.     A  small  ocean  of  sympathy  is  just 
iow  being  wastefully  slobbered  over  the  millionaire  orchardists  and 
rineyardists  of  our  State,  because  they  are  threatened  with  a  super- 
ii;    ibundant  scarcity  of  slave  labor.     The  planters  of  large  orchards  and 
i   vineyards  are  engaged  in  wholly  legitimate  enterprise,  and  they  de- 
;erve  handsome  profits  on  their  investments.     Their  operations  are 
jeneficial  to  the  State  ;  but  they  fail  to  see  that,  in  the  natural  and  in- 
stable order  of  things,  their  business  can  not  be  permanent  in  a 
■egion  which  nature  has  specially  designed  to  be  covered  with  horti- 
:uHural  homesteads.     The  large  vineyardists  and  orchardists    rank 
tiith  transitory  herdsmen,  not  with  permanent  husbandmen.     As  the 
•atlleman,  the  sheepman,  and  grain-raiser  are  successively  displaced 
jy  each  other,  so  the  large  orchardist  must,  in  turn,  give  way  to  the 
lome- builder. 

The  State  gains  by  the  transition,  and  the-  large  orchardist  is  not  in 
iny  degree  an  object  of  deserving  sympathy  on  account  of  it.     It  re- 
quires people  to  make  a  State  of  any  kind,  but  we  do  not  want  the 
and  of  a  State  that  would  be  made  by  cheap  labor. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  Examiner  contained  the  following  : 
"To  attract  energetic  men  with  small  capital,  such  as  those  who  have  built  up 
be  great  commonwealths  that  have  sprung  out  of  the  West,  we  must  tell  them 
tea*  to  make  a  living  off  a  small  tract  of  land  and  show  them  where  the  land 
be  had  at  low  prices. 

In  dctng  this  is  t/ie  chance Jor  ftard,  practical  work.  If  it  is  done,  Califor- 
ita  will  have  the  share  of  settlers  to  which  her  attractions  and  advantages  entide 
ier." 

I  have  underlined  the  words  which  show  how  well  you  understand 
he  situation  ;  and  it  is  this  editorial  which  inspires  what  I  am  about  to 
trite. 

A  section  of  land  devoted  to  fruit-raising  requires  an  average  of  a 
lundred  and  twenty  laborers  throughout  the  year.  The  millionaire 
Tl  irchardist  occupies  the  one  dwelling-house  on  his  domain,  huddles  a 
individuals  of  the  servile  class  in  temporary  barracks  among  his 
beds  and  stables,  and  relies  on  aggregating  hordes  of  homeless  pau- 
upon  his  land  in  time  of  harvest.  The  conditions  which  enable 
ESI  iim  to  live  the  life  of  the  European  aristocrat  doom  intelligent  labor  to 
ive  in  hovels  and  congregate  in  the  squalor  of  poverty. 

That  same  section  of  land  contains  thirty-two  twenty-acre  lots.  Each 
Dt  is  the  natural  home  of  intelligent  thrift.     It  is  capable  of  supporting 

0  affluence  a  family  of  five  or  more  workers,  or  a  population  of  one 
inndred  and  fifty  workers.  It  is  worthy  of  an  elegant  cottage,  a  taste- 
nl  barn,  an  ornamental  poultry-house,  a  beautiful  flower-garden,  a 
irofitable  vegetable- garden,  a  perennial  clover-patch,  a  pet  cow,  fancy 
tool  try,  and  the  appurtenances  of  affluent  rural  life.     Labor  on  such 

home  is  entirely  compatible  with  carpeted  rooms,  stylish  furniture, 
Tinctures  and  works  of  art,  a  piano  for  the  daughter,  a  phaeton  for  the 
Jnother,  a  buggy  for  the  son,  with  books,  periodicals,  papers,  and  the 
laily  mail.  And  these  industrial  conditions  involve  numerous  school- 
Jiouses,  high  schools,  churches,  halls,  libraries,  societies,  and  all  the 
|jCcessories  of  high-grade  civilization. 

Why  should  not  the  land  be  blessed  with  thirty-two  cottages,  in- 
abited  by  thirty-two  families  to  the  square  mile,  rather  than  be  sad- 
fled  by  the  incubus  of  one  lordly  orchard-baron,  surrounded  by  a 
quad  of  servile,  homeless  peons  ?  Much  of  the  land  was  sold  by  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  at  three  dollars  per  acre,  even  after  the 
'  [rater  for  irrigation  had  been  brought  twenty-five  miles  from  the  river. 
fwenty  dollars  per  acre,  and  that  mostly  in  labor,  will  create  a  vineyard, 
aid  forty  dollars,  an  orchard,  worth,  at  full  bearing,  five  hundred  dollars 
-  fser  acre.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  capital  so  much  as  a  matter  of  labor, 
t  was  the  opportunity  of  hopeful  intelligence  rather  than  of  grasping 
:apital.  The  land  now  occupied  by  our  millionaire  orchardists  cost 
hem  originally  less  than  thirty  dollars  per  acre,  and  less  than  forty 
lollars  more  converted  the  naked  land  into  factories  of  millionaires. 
Messrs.  Barton,  Butler,  Forsythe,  and  other  millionaire  vineyardists 
■jommenced  with  exceedingly  modest  capital.  Mr.  Barton,  out  of  his 
hurplus  profits,  amused  himself  by  building  the  Fresno  Opera  House, 
vhich  would  be  a  credit  to  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Butler  has  traversed 
he  civilized  world  in  search  of  those  excitements  which  only  millions 
:ommand.  And  Colonel  Forsythe  makes  an  annual  visit  to  the  Queen 
>f  England,  and  probably  plays  baccarat  with  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

What  great  calamity  would  come  upon  California  if  a  section  of 
and,  covered  by  an  orchard  which  cost  less  than  forty  thousand  dollars, 
ihould  be  sold  to  thirty-two  families  for  three  hundred  thousand  dol- 
ars,  after  having  made  its  enterprising  planter  a  millionaire  during  a 
feasant,  ten-year  experience?  What  harm  would  come  to  our  State 
f  these  millionaire  vineyardists  were  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  hob- 
tobbing  with  royalty  in  Europe  each  year  after  the  raisin-pack,  and 
»ere  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  boarding  their  families  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  ?  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Forsythe,  it  would  now  matter  but 
ittle,  anyhow,  for,  having  recently  cut  Queen  Victoria,  he  can  not  ex- 
pect any  more  invitations  to  tea  at  her  house.  Victoria  is  probably 
tot  the  first  queen  the  colonel  has  cut,  and,  as  he  is  a  royal  good 
ellow,  we  hope  she  will  not  be  the  last. 

But  the  inevitable  transition  from  a  state  of  aristocratic  raisin-makers 
:o  one  of  happy  homesteads  will  be  a  gradual  one,  and  must  be  pre- 
ceded for  some  years  by  the  disastrous  necessity  of  paying  double 
wages  to  laborers  during  the  harvest.  One  of  the  speakers  at  a  recent 
neeting  of  fruit-growers  horrified  his  audience  by  holding  up  to  its 
errified  gaze  a  mental  picture  of  the  dire  consequences  of  their  being 
ibliged  to  pay  two  dollars  per  day  instead  of  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for 
abor  during  the  fruit  harvest.  Let  us  trace  these  consequences  far 
:nough  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  calamity  they  will  entail  upon  the 
>rune-dukes,  peach-kings,  and  raisin-emperors  of  the  San  Joaquin 
/alley. 

I  will  consider  only  the  best  Fresno  land.  Six  tons  of  raisin-grapes 
>er  acre  is  a  very  moderate  estimate  of  the  annual  product  of  a  vine- 
yard at  full  bearing.  When  Miss  Austin,  of  Fresno,  sold  the  larger 
Jart  of  her  crop  of  raisin-grapes  one  season  for  shipment  as  table- 
jrapes,  she  ascertained  that  her  six-year  old  vines  averaged  eleven  and 

1  half  tons  per  acre  of  merchantable  grapes.  And  there  was  no  guess- 
work about  the  figures,  it  was  actual  weight.  A  muscat  vine  is  not 
well  loaded  if  it  can  not  furnish  thirty  pounds  of  grapes  toward  filling 
1  grape-box.  At  eight  feet  apart,  the  vineyard  contains  six  hundred 
md  eighty  vines,  and  the  crop  frequently  shows  over  twenty  thousand 
pounds,  or  about  ten  tons  to  the  acre.  I  have  seen  fourteen  tons  per 
acre.    No  vineyardist  at  Fresno  would  feel  very  proud  of  eight  tons 


per  acre,  and  many  would  regard  six  tons  as  a  rather  slim  crop.  Tak- 
ing six  tons'  of  raisin-grapes  as  a  basis,  we  have  two  tons,  or  four  thou- 
sand pounds  of  raisins  per  acre. 

An  ordinary  picker  will  pick  and  place  upon  the  trays  one-half  ton 
per  day.  At  two  dollars  per  day  this  part  of  the  work  costs  twenty- 
four  dollars  per  acre.  Turning,  in  the  usual  manner,  costs  about 
twenty-five  cents  per  acre.  Transferring  to  sweat-boxes  about  one 
dollar  per  acre.  Hauling  in  sweat-boxes  to  vineyard  packing-house 
about  one  dollar  per  acre.  Twenty  pound  boxes  cost  about  six  cents 
each,  or  twelve  dollars  for  the  raisin  product  of  an  acre.  Paper  and 
ornamental  matter  for  packing  may  be  made  to  cost  three  cents  per 
box  or  six  dollars  for  the  acre.  A  packer  will  layer  about  ten  boxes 
per  day.  At  two  dollars  per  day,  and  these  workers  are  women,  the 
two  hundred  boxes  will  cost  forty  dollars. 

The  harvest  expense  will  thus  aggregate  about  eighty-five  dollars  per 
acre. 

Not  many  large  vineyards  cost  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre  at  full 
bearing.  At  that  price,  the  interest  may  be  charged  at  eight  dollars, 
or  eight  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  pruning,  hauling  off  brush,  plow- 
ing, and  three  cultivations  cost  about  ten  dollars.  Irrigation  is  not 
generally  practiced  after  the  third  year.  It  will  be  near  enough  to  say 
that  the  expense  of  a  raisin-vineyard,  between  crops  and  including  in- 
terest on  the  investment,  is  twenty  dollars  per  acre.  This  makes  the 
entire  cost  of  one  acre  of  raisins,  say  four  thousand  pounds  in  two 
hundred  boxes,  average  about  one  hundred  and  five  dollars,  or  fifty- 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  box,  all  nicely  packed  in  boxes  and  ready 
for  market. 

The  price  of  raisins  is  regarded  as  low  when  they  sell  at  wholesale 
at  one  dollar  and  a  half  per  box  of  twenty  pounds.  The  profit  to  the 
raisin  grower  may  be  safely  set  down  at  one  dollar  per  box,  or  from 
two  to  three  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  I  am  writing  this  for  Califor- 
nians  who  either  know  all  about  it  or  can  easily  go  to  Fresno  next 
October  and  verify  the  above  figures,  and  I  ask  what  perceptible 
difference  in  the  profits  would  there  be  if,  instead  of  two  dollars  per 
day,  the  vineyardist  could  have  his  work  done  for  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter?  And  what  was  the  significance  of  all  that  howl  about  the 
necessity  of  protection  ? 

It  requires  a  capital  of  less  than  sixty  thousand  dollars  to  get  a  six- 
hundred-acre  raisin  vineyard  into  full  bearing  and  to  draw  from  it  a 
net  income  of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  month.  Is  it  matter  of  surprise 
that  men  of  moderate  means  become  millionaire  pleasure-seekers  in 
Europe  after  ten  years'  raisin-growing  at  Fresno  ?  And  ought  we  to 
be  surprised  that  they  want  servile  labor  of  some  kind  to  be  abundant 
in  California  ? 

But  raisin- culture  is  not  the  most  profitable  fruit  business  peculiar  to 
our  State.  Prunes  are  more  profitable  than  raisins.  Last  season,  the 
prune  orchard  of  Page  &  Morton,  in  Tulare  County,  averaged  a  gross 
income  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  dollars  per  acre,  of  which  the 
firm  reported  six  hundred  dollars  net  profit  per  acre.  A  large  part  of 
the  profitableness  of  the  prune  is  attributable  to  its  fleshy  character. 
While  it  requires  seven  pounds  of  peaches  to  make  one  pound  of  dried 
peaches,  and  three  pounds  of  grapes  to  make  one  pound  of  raisins,  it 
requires  only  one  pound  and  a  half  of  green  prunes  to  make  one  pound 
of  dried  prunes. 

In  the  large  cities  of  the  East,  the  uniform  price  for  California 
plums,  at  retail,  is  three  for  ten  cents.  These  plums  are  our  common 
egg-plums,  of  which  from  nine  to  eleven  go  to  the  pound.  Plum-trees 
are  generally  planted  from  seventeen  to  twenty  feet  apart,  or  about  one 
hundred  and  eight  trees  to  the  acre.  A  full-bearing  plum-tree  is  not 
a  thing  of  beauty  to  the  owner  if  it  have  on  it  less  than  two  hundred 
pounds  of  plums,  orabout  twenty  thousand  pounds  per  acre.  The  plums 
so  penuriously  dealt  out  in  Eastern  cities  at  three  for  ten  cents,  or  about 
thirty  cents  per  pound,  are  only  ordinary-sized  plums,  such  as  no  Cal- 
ifornian  would  specially  admire.  If  all  the  inferior  plums  of  an 
orchard  were  fed  to  the  pigs,  there  would  still  be  nearly  six  thousand  dol- 
lars' worth  of  plums  to  the  acre,  according  to  retail  prices  as  above. 
How  is  this  money-result  divided  as  between  the  grower,  the  laborer, 
the  transportation,  the  jobber,  and  the  retailer  ?  Will  two  dollars  a 
day  for  California  labor  prohibit  Eastern  people  from  eating  California 
plums  at  three  for  ten  cents  ? 

If  the  orchardist  sell  his  crop  at  two  cents  per  pound,  he  will  get  four 
hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  expense  of  the  harvest  will  not  be  more 
than  one  hundred  dollars.  Three  hundred  dollars  per  acre  net  profit 
ought  to  satisfy  the  grower,  and  so  far  the  labor,  at  two  dollars  per 
day,  does  not  interfere  with  the  profit  of  the  orchardist.  The  transpor- 
tation from  California  to  Chicago  costs  two  cents  per  pound,  or,  as  the 
boxes  add  to  the  freight,  the  transportation  is  slightly  more  for  the 
fruit.  But  after  the  orchardist  gets  his  generous  profit  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  per  acre,  and  the  laborer  secures  his  extortionate  wage  of 
two  dollars  a  day,  and  the  railroad  company  wrings  from  the  suffering 
plum-eaters  the  prohibitory  tariff  of  two  cents  for  transportation, 
where  does  that  little  old  fat  twenty-five  cents  per  pound  go  to  ? 

I  admit  that  the  case  of  the  plum  is  an  extreme  one,  but  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  that  of  the  grape,  for  which  the  vineyardist,  the 
laborer,  the  packages,  and  the  transportation  get  five  cents  per  pound, 
and  which  sell  in  Eastern  cities  at  from  ten  to  twenty-five  cents  per 
pound  ? 

I  stigmatize  as  slave  labor  all  that  labor  whereof  the  conditions  result 
in  mere  food  and  shelter  for  the  worker  and  large  profits  to  the  employer. 
It  is  these  results,  not  mere  deprivation  of  liberty,  that  constitute  the 
essence  of  slavery.  Freedom  in  California  has  a  champion,  a  glorious 
soldier  of  liberty,  whom  the  people  should  honor,  but  whom  they 
unintelligently  despise.  Though  native-born,  he  would  not  be  allowed 
to  vote  even  though  he  were  to  prove  himself  of  age.  His  patriotic 
name  is  "  scale-bug."  He  is  small  but  mighty.  He  has  set  his  little  foot 
upon  the  neck  of  the  millionaire  fruit  aristocrat  in  the  interest  of  the 
intelligent,  thrifty  home-builder,  and  he  represses  the  former  while  he 
winks  encouragingly  to  the  latter, 

How  beneficent  is  the  influence  of  our  good  little  friend,  the  insect 
pest,  may  be  easily  shown.  In  Illinois  there  is  a  tract  of  forty  thou- 
sand acres  of  choice  land  owned  by  an  alien  named  Scully.  This 
splendid  tract  of  land  is  divided  into  about  three  hundred  farms,  and  is 
let  to  as  many  families  on  peculiarly  grinding  terms.  The  tenant  must 
erect  his  own  buildings,  though  his  lease  is  only  for  one  year.  He  must 
do  certain  work  on  the  land,  in  which  work  he  has  no  interest,  and  a 
bare  living  is  all  he  can  expect  to  make,  even  though  be  meet  with  no 
disaster.  This  land  was  bought  by  Scully  when  land  was  cheap,  and 
it  now  pays  him  more  than  ten  per  cent,  per  annum  on  its  present 
market  value,  which  is  about  sixty  dollars  per  acre.  Mr.  Scully's 
agent  has  no  trouble  about  renting  the  land  on  hard  conditions,  as 
there  are  always  more  applicants  than  there  is  land.  The  people  of 
Illinois  regard  the  [conditions  surrounding  the  Scully^land  as  incom- 


patible with  the  interests  of  their  State,  and  I  feel  very  sure  that  in  this 
matter  the  people  of  California  agree  with  those  of  Illinois. 

Within  a  year  one  of  the  large  land-owners  of  our  State  addressed 
me  as  follows  :  "  I  own  forty  thousand  acres  of  Fresno  land,  just  the 
size  of  the  Scully  Tract,  and  I  have  determined  that  I  will  never  sell  it. 
If  planted  to  fruits  it  will  pay  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre 
per  annum  over  and  above  all  possible  expenses.  That  means  an 
income  for  me  of  four  millions  per  annum.  I  will  put  a  house,  barn, 
and  well  on  each  forty  acres  of  the  land,  and  will  lease  it  for  a  term 
of  years  to  tenants  who  will  plant  it  to  orchard  and  raisin- vineyard.  I 
will  give  them  a  share  of  the  product  for  their  labor,  but  on  no  account 
will  I  sell  an  acre  of  the  land."  The  land-owner  has  changed  his 
mind,  and  is  offering  the  land  for  sale.  He  has  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  the  little  scale-clad  heel  upon  his  neck.  And  now  come  the 
piratical  county  boards  of  fruit-inspectors,  with  their  murderous  insect- 
exterminating  poisons,  to  attempt  the  life  of  our  brave  little  friend. 
Having  failed  with  poison,  they  have  enlisted  the  services  of  the  lady- 
bug.  If  the  lady-bug  is  much  of  a  lady,  she  will  eat  the  mischievous 
inspectors  and  let  the  useful  little  scale-bug  alone. 

Let  us  remove  the  bear  from  the  flag  and  seal  of  our  State  and  in  his 
place  let  us  have  a  highly  magnified  scale-bug.  The  little  hero  is 
worth  untellable  millions  to  California.  He  intelligently  eliminates 
from  fruit-raising  its  exclusively  commercial  character  and  raises  it  to 
the  position  of  secondary  factor  of  the  homestead.  He  says  to  the 
mere  capitalist  fruit-raiser  :  "  I  will  compel  you  to  employ  a  great  deal 
of  labor,  which  will  not  count  directly  in  the  production  of  fruit,  and 
will  thereby  discourage  you  from  graspingly  concentrating  upon  your- 
self the  profits  which  naturally  belong  to  thirty-two  families."  He 
says  to  the  homestead  fruit-raiser  :  "  Treat  each  tree  and  each  vine  as 
though  it  were  a  living  being,  and  I  will  insure  you  large  profits  on  all 
the  fruits  you  raise  by  your  own  labor." 

The  fruits^of  California  will  be  raised  on  beautiful,  prosperous, 
happy  homesteads,  The  ten-acre  orchard  or  vineyard  will  be  merely 
the  business  part  of  the  rural  home  of  intelligence  and  thrift.  The 
fruit  will  be  manipulated  by  fingers  that  have  acquaintance  with  books 
and  musical  instruments. 

I  repeat  here  what  I  once  said  on  a  former  occasion,  and  I  assert 
that  it  is  a  degradation  of  such  a  home  to  reduce  it  to  a  shop  : 

"  A  California  home  means  more  than  comfort.  It  means  the  luxuries 
which  in  other  lands  only  wealth  commands.  It  means  luxurious  free- 
dom from  care  as  to  health  ;  from  struggle  as  to  subsistence  ;  from 
dread  as  to  storms  ;  from  the  necessity  of  severe  labor  ;  and  freedom 
from  all  such  suffering  as  extremes  of  climate  entail. 

"A  California  home  means  a  place  which  the  owner  leaves  with  re- 
luctance, and  to  which  he  returns  with  joy.  A  place  which  entails  only 
such  labor  as  intelligent  wealth  in  other  countries  seeks  for  recreation  ; 
which  yields  as  results  to  labor  those  luxuries  in  profusion  which  in  less 
favored  ciimes  are  scantily  yielded  in  exchange  for  gold." 

San  Francisco,  July  20,  1891.  B.  Marks. 
^  m  ^ 

An  Englishman,  writing  from  Fremantle,  Western  Austra- 
lia, professes  to  have  discovered  that  the  reason  why  that  huge 
colony  is  not  equal,  at  least,  to  New  South  Wales  and  Vic- 
toria, is  that  the  dominant  class  out  there  is  composed  of  well- 
to-do  men,  who  were  themselves  convicts  or  are  sons  of  felons 
sent  to  the  colony  when  it  was  a  penal  settlement.     He  says  : 

"I  buy  my  tobacco  from  a  man  who,  on  board  a  ship,  cooked  for 
dinner  the  mate's  head  that  some  of  the  crew  had  cut  off.  I  often  have 
business  with  a  master-mariner,  whose  crime  was  rolling  a  man  about 
up  and  down  the  deck  in  a  cask,  with  nails  driven  through  it,  until  he 
died.  My  meat  I  buy  from  a  wealthy  butcher,  who  was  also  sent  out 
for  his  country's  good.  A  wealthy  bookseller  is  also  an  old  hand.  A 
leading  jeweler  and  watch-maker  is  another.  I  touch  my  bat  to  a  gen- 
tleman as  he  drives  to  business  in  his  carriage-and-pair,  who  was  sent  here 
for  life  for  scuttling  ships,  thereby  losing  crews  and  ships.  A  celebrated 
and  wealthy  pearl-merchant  and  store-keeper,  with  whom  I  am  well 
acquainted,  came  here  for  forging  Russian  bank-notes.  Since  I  have 
been  here,  I  have  been  in  almost  daily  intercourse  with  two  murderers, 
one  clever  embezzler,  who  was  town  supervisor  here  and  is  now  in 
durance  vile  ;  five  or  six  forgers,  and  thieves  innumerable  ;  so,  you 
see,  I  have  seen  a  variety  of  the  convict  profession." 


France  is  following  the  example  of  Germany  and  Switzer- 
land in  framing  laws  regulating  the  manner  of  paying  the 
wages  of  factory  hands.     The  Nation  says  : 

"  The  French  Government  intends  to  embody  in  its  project  the  Swiss 
feature  of  semi-monthly  payments,  and  to  limit  deductions  for  fines  or 
for  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  employers  against  uncalled-for  stop- 
page of  work,  etc.,  to  three-tenths  of  the  amount  due  the  laborer.  In 
Germany,  factory  wages  are  paid  indifferently  weekly  or  bi-weekly, 
and,  in  some  establishments,  only  once  a  month  ;  and  deductions  for 
any  cause  whatever  are  limited  to  the  amount  of  one  week's  wages. 
In  both  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  principle  of  these  regulations  is 
being  attacked  by  the  labor  parties,  and,  in  the  former  country,  the 
Social  Democrats  based  their  opposition  to  the  law  for  the  protection 
of  working-men  on  the  ground  of  its  involving  a  recognition  of  the 
right  of  the  employer  to  retain  any  part  of  the  stipulated  wages.  It 
will  be  interesting  to  watch  the  fate  of  the  French  measure  in  the 
Chamber,  and  to  note  the  attitude  of  the  French  laboring  classes  to- 
ward regulations  which,  in  spite  of  their  adoption  in  Switzerland,  have 
hitherto  been  pointed  to  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  liberal  institutions." 


No  animal  that  walks  on  four  legs  is  as  big  a  fool  as  a 
sheep,  according  to  a  sheep-raiser,  who  says  : 

"We  have  to  watch  them  every  minute,  and  if  vigilance  is  relaxed 
for  an  instant  the  entire  flock  is  likely  to  practically  commit  suicide. 
If  caught  in  a  storm  on  the  plains  they  will  drift  before  the  wind  and 
die  of  cold  and  exposure  rather  than  move  one  hundred  yards  to  wind- 
ward to  obtain  shelter  in  their  corral.  To  drive  sheep  against  the  wind 
is  absolutely  impossible.  I  once  lost  over  one  thousand  head  because 
I  could  not  drive  them  to  a  corral  not  two  hundred  feet  away.  In  the 
corral  they  are  still  more  foolish.  If  a  storm  comes  up  they  all  move 
'  down  wind,"  until  stopped  by  the  fence.  Then  begins  the  proceeding 
so  much  dreaded  by  sheepmen,  known  as  'piling.'  The  sheep 
will  climb  over  each  other's  backs  until  they  are  heaped  up  ten 
feet  high.  Of  course,  all  those  at  the  bottom  are  smothered.  Not  one 
has  sense  enough  to  seek  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  fence,  as  a  horse 
or  a  dog  would  do.  Again,  if  a  sheep  gets  into  a  quicksand,  its  fate 
teaches  nothing  to  those  that  come  immediately  after,  bul 
flock  will  follow  its  leader  to  destruction.  No  more  exasper 
stupid  brute  than  a  sheep  walks." 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
"According  to  St.  John"  is  the  title  of  Am61ie 
Rives's  latest  novel,  which  will  begin  in  one  of  the 
August  magazines. 

In  view  of  Mr.  Kipling's  early  fame,  it  is  interest- 
ing tp  know  that,  at  twenty-five,  Dickens  had  come 
into  the  fullness  of  his  popularity  by  publishing  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz,"  the  "  Pickwick  Papers,"  and  a 
part  of  "  Oliver  Twist  "  ;  and  that  "  Nicholas 
Nickleby,"  "Old  Curiosity  Shop,"  and  "  Barnaby 
Rudge  "  all  followed  within  three  or  four  years. 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  left  his  pleasant  coun- 
try-home in  Ponkapog  for  an  eight  weeks'  vacation 
abroad.  Two  of  the  New  York  magazines  have 
manuscripts  of  his,  and  he  has  also  on  his  desk  sev- 
eral unfinished  poems  and  a  prose  volume. 

The  table  of  contents  of  tne  Popular  Science 
Monthly  for  August  is  as  follows  : 

"  New  Chapters  io  the  Warfare  of  Science — XIII.  From 
Fetich  to  Hygiene,"  by  Andrew  D.  White  ;  "The  Value  of 
Statistics,"  by  Carroll  D.  Wright ;  "  The  Development  of 
American  Industries  since  Columbus— VII.  The  Evolution 
of  the  Woolen  Manufacture,"  by  S.  N.  Dexter  North; 
"  Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser,"  bv  Dr.  W.  A.  Conant ; 
"The  Practical  Outcome  of  Science,"  by  W.  H.  Smith; 
"Dress  and  Adornment— I.  Deformations,"  by  Frederick 
Starr;  "Professor  Huxley  and  the  Swine-Miracle,"  by  W. 

E,  Gladstone;  "Illustrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Contro- 
versial Methods,"  by  Professor  Huxley;  "Head-Flattening 
among  the  Navajo  Indians,"  by  Dr.  R.  W.  Shufeldt ;  "  The 
Relations  of  Abstract  Research  to  Practical   Invention,"  by 

F.  W.  Clarke ;  "  Ginseng  in  Commerce,"  by  J.  Jones  Bell ; 
a  sketch  of  F.  W.  A.  Argelander;  and  the  usual  depart- 
ments. 

The  new  eclectic  magazine  of  fiction,  Short 
Stories,  has  secured  the  periodical  publication  of 
the  syndicate  work  of  the  Authors'  Alliance.  Here- 
after the  best  work  of  the  best  writers  will  appear. 
The  famous  story  for  August  is  "The  Cloak,"  by 
Nikolai  Gogol. 

The  annual  report  of  the  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
contains  some  suggestive  tables,  showing  the  fluct- 
uations in  the  popularity  of  works  and  writers  of 
fiction  : 

"  In  March,  iSSS,  '  Ben  Hur'  was  most  in  demand  ;  from 
January  to  April,  inclusive,  1890,  'Looking  Backward'  far 
surpassed  it.  '  It  is  curious  to  note,'  says  the  librarian, 
'  that  neither  of  these  books  attracted  any  special  attention 
when  first  published.'  At  the  earlier  date  '  Anna  Karenina' 
stood  third  in  circulation ;  at  the  later,  it  fell  below  the 
twenty-eighth,  if  it  was  read  at  all.  In  the  winter  of  1888-89, 
'  Robert  Elsmere '  would  have  ranked  amoog  the  first  ten ; 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1890,  it  was  out  of  sight.  Last 
winter  there  was  a  marked  revival  of  '  Lorna  Doone.'  '  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin '  seems  to  hold  a  firm  place  in  the  first  ten." 

The  history  of  the  "  Vigilantes  in  California, 
Idaho,  and  Montana,"  will  be  narrated  by  J.  W. 
Clampitt  in  one  of  the  August  magazines. 

As  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the  author's  services 
in  behalf  of  the  copyright  law,  it  was  arranged  that 
Edward  Eggleston's  new  story,  "  The  Faith  Doctor," 
should  be  placed  first  on  the  copyright  records  for 
July  1,  1891.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  bring  out 
"  The  Faith  Doctor." 

Blanche  Willis  Howard  has  written  a  new  story, 
called  "A  Battle  and  a  Boy,"  which  the  Lovells 
will  publish. 

The  second  edition  of  "  A  Girl  in  the  Karpath- 
ians,"  pretty  Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie's  unconven- 
tional book  of  travels,  is  already  out  of  print  in 
London.  Miss  Dowie  is  the  young  girl  who  roused 
the  grave  seniors  of  the  British  Association  to  so 
much  enthusiastic  applause  when  she  gave  them 
some  account  of  her  travels  at  their  meeting  last 
year.  Are  we  to  have  an  American  edition  of  this 
book,  by  the  way  ? 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  for  early 
publication  "Maid  Marian  and  other  Stories,"  by 
Miss  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  the  author  of  "  Throck- 
morton," "  Little  Jarvis,"  etc. 

The  entire  lack  of  sympathy  in  bis  home,  which 
made  Landor  so  unhappy  and  led  to  so  many 
quarrels,  is  illustrated  by  an  occurrence  of  the 
honey-moon,  related  by  Kenyon  to  Mrs.  Crosse. 
On  one  occasion,  it  seems,  the  newly  married 
couple  were  sitting  side  by  side.  Landor  was  read- 
ing some  of  his  own  verses  to  his  bride — and  who 
could  read  more  exquisitely  ? — when  all  at  once  the 
lady,  releasing  herself  from  his  arm,  jumped  up, 
saying:  "Oh,  do  stop,  Walter,  there's  that  dear 
delightful  Punch  performing  in  the  street.  I  must 
look  out  of  the  window."     Exit  poetry  forever  ! 

The  following  will  be  of  interest  to  translators  and 
publishers : 

"A  practical  result  of  the  passage  of  our  Copyright  Act 
has  been  the  establishment  at  No.  20S  Fifth  Avenue  m  New 
York  city,  under  the  auspices  of  Count  E.  de  Keratry,  of  a 
French  copyright  office,  with  Mr.  Paul  Meyer  for  secretary. 
It  will  be  the  sole  representative,  for  the  purposes  of  repro- 
duction, translation,  adaptation,  or  dramatization,  of  the 
Socie'te'  des  Gens  de  Lettres,  the  Socicte"  des  Auteurs,  Edi- 
teurs,  et  Compositeurs  de  Musique,  the  Socicte  des  Auteurs 
et  Compositeurs  Dramatiques  Francais,  and  the  Cercle  de  la 
Libraine,  which  consists  of  the  publishers  and  printers  of 
France.  The  first-named  society  controls  the  works  of 
Dumas  /lis,  Zola,  Daudet,  Halevy,  Ohnet,  Coppee,  Malot, 
Claretie,  Maupassant,  and  other  well-known  writers ;  the 
second,  the  plays  of  Sardou,  Dumas,  Pailleron,  Metlhac, 
Massenet,  Ambrose  Thomas,  Gounod,  Saint-Sacns,  and 
others." 

"Mark  Twain"  will  contribute  to  one  of  the 
August  magazines  a  short  sketch,  entitled  "  Luck." 
In  a  prefatory  note  he  says  :  "This  is  not  a  fancy 
sketch.  I  got  it  from  a  clergyman  who  was  an  in- 
structor at  Woolwich  forty  years  ago,  and  who 
vouched  for  its  truth." 

James  M.  Barrie,  the  young  Scotchman  whose 
stories  have  attracted  much  attention,  is  thirty  years 


old.  He  was  born  at  Kirriemuir,  and  was  graduated 
at  Edinburgh  University,  where  he  distinguished  him- 
self in  English  literature. 

"Ouida's"  forthcoming  story  is  called  "The 
Silver  Christ." 

"In  Low  Relief,"  the  forthcoming  novel  in  the 
Appleton's  Town  and  Country  Library,  is  a  story  of 
life  among  the  younger  artists  and  literary  men  of 
London. 

Jules  Verne  published  his  first  novel  when  he  was 
thirty-five  years  old.  Since  then  he  has  written  some 
sixty  volumes,  an  average  of  two  books  a  year. 
Before  putting  a  single  line  to  paper,  he  mentally 
prepares  all  his  material,  makes  his  maps,  lays  out 
his  routes,  and  reflects  upon  his  work  for  months. 
Then,  when  the  story  has  been  written,  he  corrects 
it  at  least  ten  times  before  giving  the  final  proofs  to 
the  printer. 

The  expedients  that  are  resorted  to  by  unscrupu- 
lous writers,  to  attract  attention  to  works  which  have 
no  merit  but  indelicacy,  are  described  in  an  article 
which  Anthony  Comstock  contributes  to  one  of  the 
August  magazines. 

The  somewhat  notable  announcement  is  made 
that  a  story  by  Rudyard  Kipling  will  appear  in  an 
early  number  of  that  staidest  of  American  magazines, 
the  Atlantic  Monthly.  Kipling,  by  the  way,  has  a 
second  volume  of  verses  coming  out  in  the  autumn. 

A  series  of  illustrated  articles  on  dress  and  adorn- 
ment will  be  begun  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr  in 
the  August  Popular  Science  Monthly.  The  first 
paper  is  on  "  Deformations,"  and  describes  the  cut- 
ting, painting,  and  tattooing  of  the  skin,  filing  the 
teeth,  flattening  the  skull,  etc.,  which  are  customary 
among  certain  peoples. 

Miss  Julia  Fletcher  has  taken  up  her  pen  again, 
and  contributes  to  Macmillan  a  strange  and  poetical 
sketch  wherein  appear  Shylock  and  his  fair  daugh- 
ter, Lorenzo  and  Solanio,  and  others  we  have  known 
before  in  the  pages  of  the  great  master  of  poetry. 

New  Publications. 
"  Master  and  Man,"  by  O.   O'B.  Thayer,  a  story 
of  the  Civil  War,  has  been  issued  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Chicago's  Dark  Places,"  purporting  to  be  the 
result  of  investigations  by  a  specially  appointed 
corps  of  commissioners,  has  been  published  by  the 
Craig  Press,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Forensic  Eloquence,"  by  John  Goss,  A.  M.,  is  a 
treatise  on  the  theory  and  practice  of  oratory,  as  ex- 
emplified in  great  speeches  of  famous  orators.  Pub- 
lished by  the  S.  Carson  Company,  San  Francisco  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  series  of  English  Classics 
for  School  Reading,  edited  by  Professor  William  J. 
Rolfe,  is  "Tales  from  Scottish  History,"  in  prose 
and  verse.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"The  Dethroned  Heiress,"  by  Miss  Eliza  A. 
Dupuy,  and  "  Lindsay's  Luck,"  one  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Hodgson  Burnett's  earlier  novelettes,  have  been 
issuedin  paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers, 
Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25 
cents  each. 

Walter  Besant's  new  novel,  "St.  Katherine's-by- 
the- Tower,"  which  was  noticed  in  this  column 
last  week,  has  been  issued  in  a  cloth-bound  volume, 
uniform  with  the  "library"  edition  of  Mr.  Besant's 
novels,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

R.  K.  Munkittrick's  amusing  story  of  an  amateur 
agriculturist,  "Farming,"  which  ran  serially  on 
the  last  page  of  Harper  s  Weekly  for  some  months, 
has  been  issued  in  a  tastefully  printed  book,  with 
the  original  illustrations  by  A.  B,  Frost.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.50. 

A  new  biography  of  "  William  Ewart  Gladstone," 
by  George  W.  E.  Russell,  sets  forth  the  events  in 
the  public  life  of  the  "  Grand  Old  Man,"  with  ex- 
tracts from  his  speeches  and  writings  and  with 
occasional  comment  by  his  contemporaries.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Moulding  a  Maiden,"  by  "  Albert  Ross,"  is  the 
story  of  a  girl,  an  orphan,  brought  up  by  two  young 
men  and  an  elderly  spinster.  She  falls  in  love  with 
one  of  them,  but  eventually  marries  the  other.  The 
salacious  element  that  generally  characterizes  the 
Albatross  Novels  is  here  confined  to  a  description  of 
a  nude  model.  Published  by  G.  W.  Dillingham, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  50  cents. 

"From  Shadow  to  Sunlight"  has  something  to 
recommend  it  to  San  Franciscans  beside  the  attrac- 
tion there  is  to  many  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  novel 
written  by  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  son-in-law  of 
Queen  Victoria.  The  scene  is  laid  in  Scotland  and 
in  San  Francisco,  in  which  latter  locality  the  hero, 
an  expatriated  Scot,  with  tawny  locks  and  a  general 
cowboy  get-up,  manages  to  save  the  life  of  a  pretty 
young  woman,  during  a  fire  in  a  Chinese  theatre. 
The  noble  marquis  is  rather  didactic— not  to  say 


guide-booky — but  his  little  story  has  some  redeeming 
features.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

"  Intimations  of  Eternal  Life,"  by  Caroline  C. 
Leighton,  is  a  very  little  book  on  a  very  big  sub- 
ject. An  idea  of  the  topics  handled  may  be  had 
from  such  chapter-heads  as  "  The  Indestructibility 
of  Matter,"  "The  Convertibility  of  Forces,"  "The 
Luminiferous  Ether,"  "The  Psychic  Body,"  "Uni- 
versal Immortality,"  "  Our  Relation  to  the  Dead," 
etc.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  60  cents. 

A  second  volume  of  "Speeches,  Lectures,  and 
Letters  by  Wendell  Phillips"  contains  thirty-three 
extracts,  ranging  in  point  of  time  from  the  earliest  of 
his  speeches  to  his  last  public  utterance,  his  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  Harriet  Martineau,  a  period  of  forty- 
six  years ;  and  in  topic  they  include  woman's 
suffrage,  the  labor  agitation,  temperance  and  penal 
legislation,  etc.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
$2.00. 

A  long-legged,  lean,  and  cheerful  man  who  has 
figured  in  some  of  Captain  King's  earlier  tales,  gives 
his  name,  "  Captain  Blake,"  to  King's  latest  military 
story.  The  life  depicted  is  that  of  a  frontier  post, 
with  forced  marches,  individual  encounters,  and 
other  more  or  less  exciting  episodes,  and  the  chief 
female  character  is  a  beautiful  and  utterly  heartless 
woman  who  leads  Captain  Blake  and  some  others  a 
very  pretty  dance.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  $1  00. 

Henry  Harland  —  who  burst  upon  the  literary 
horizon  as  "  Sydney  Luska,"  author  of  "As  It  Was 
Written  " — has  recently  made  a  trip  abroad,  and  he 
has  embodied  much  of  the  results  of  his  foreign 
sight-seeing  in  a  new  novel,  "  Mea  Culpa."  The 
best  part  of  it  is  that  which  deals  with  life  in  the 
European  Bohemia  ;  for  the  rest,  it  is  a  somewhat 
long  drawn-out  story  of  a  woman  who  married  the 
wrong  man — in  this  case  a  brutal  Russian,  who  is, 
by  the  way,  the  most  life-like  character  in  the  book. 
Published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  $1.25. 

There  is  a  suggestion  of  luxury  in  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a  guide-book  written  by  a  poet,  and  there  is 
more  than  a  suggestion  in  the  reality  as  it  is  found 
in  "Appleton's  Canadian  Guide-Book,"  by  Charles 
G.  D.  Roberts.  Mr.  Roberts  is  best  known  as  a 
writer  of  graceful  lyrics,  and  the  same  appreciation 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  that  won  him  admirers  in 
the  field  of  poetry  lifts  his  Canadian  guide-book 
above  the  level  of  its  kind  and  makes  it  a  source 
of  pleasure  for  stay-at-homes  as  well  as  travelers. 
The  field  covered  is  Eastern  Canada  and  Newfound- 
land, and  the  book  is  written  as  much  for  sports- 
men as  for  tourists,  the  fish  and  game  laws  and 
other  like  information  being  given  in  an  appendix. 
The  book  is  illustrated  and  provided  with  maps. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 

In  "  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  Thomas  Hardy 
tells  ten  tales  of  Wessex  ladies  of  a  past  day,  who, 
by  their  love-affairs,  runaway  matches,  and  other 
romantic  adventures,  illustrate  some  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  eternal  feminine  and  some  of  the  com- 
plications that  may  arise  when  they  are  allowed  full 
play.  One  of  these  patched  and  powdered  ladies, 
for  example,  marries  and  goes  with  her  husband  to 
Pernambuco,  where  she  discovers  that  he  has  an 
undivorced  wife  still  living,  whereupon  she  leaves 
him  and  returns  to  England  with  a  large  share  ol 
his  fortune.  She  marries  presently,  and  in  time  the 
Pernarubucan ,  bereft  alike  of  native  wife  and  fortune, 
comes  to  England  and  becomes  gardener  at  her 
husband's  place,  and  her  early  love  for  him  revives. 
This,  and  other  tales,  ostensibly  narrated  by  a  com- 
pany of  crusty  old  gentlemen,  will  be  regarded  by 
some  women  as  very  cynical  and  by  most  men  as 
quite  amusing.  Published  by  Harper  S:  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ; 
price,  $1.25. 

"The  Mammon  of  Unrighteousness,"  by  H.  H. 
Boyesen,  is  a  story  in  which  there  are  no  very  re- 
markable happenings  or  extraordinary  characters ; 
but  the  author  has  studied  his  types  so  carefully  that 
in  reading  it  there  is  much  the  same  pleasure  that 
most  people  find  in  coming  to  an  understanding  of 
the  people  they  meet  in  every-day  life  and  of  the 
motives  that  actuate  them.  In  the  opening  pages 
we  have  introduced  to  us  two  brothers,  one  of  whom 
means  to  be  true  to  his  convictions  while  the  other 
means  to  succeed.  Their  careers  are  well  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  story,  and  there  is  a  well-con- 
ceived picture  of  a  self-made  man  who  attempts  to 
provide  for  others  the  advantages  he  himself  had  not 
enjoyed,  by  founding  a  free  college  and  then  running 
it  according  to  his  peculiar  ideas.  The  scene  is  laid 
largely  in  the  college  town  and  in  the  home  of  an 
exclusive  Knickerbocker  family  in  New  York,  and 
each  centre  of  interest  teems  with  a  characteristic 
population.  Published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
$1.25.  ^ 

—  A   NEW    EDITION  OF  PROFESSOR  DE  FlLIPPE'S 

simplified  practical  method  of  acquiring  the  French 
and  Spanish  languages  ;  will  be  issued  this  summer. 


JUST    PUBLISHED. 

ADOPTING    AN    ABANDONED 
FARM. 

By  Kate  Sanborn.  The  third  volume  in  Api 
tons'  Summer  Series.  i6mo.  Half  cloth,  « 
specially  designed  cover,  50  cents. 

Miss  Sanborn  is  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  many 
women   who   are  writing   to-day  in   this  country.     Id 
book  she  tells  the  story  of  her  own  experience,  related 
a  freshness,  vivacity,  and  good  humor  which  will  be  sm 
increase  the  reader's  interest  in  the  subject  so  well  fittet 
midsummer  reading. 

MAID   MARIAN,  AND   OTHER 
STORIES. 

Bv  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  author  of  "  Thro 
morton  "  and  "Little  Jarvis."  No.  77,  To 
and  Country  Library,  icmo.  Paper,  50  ceo 
cloth,  $1.00. 

"  '  Throckmorton '  is  a  delightful  bit  of  fiction.  \4 
keen  penetration  and  remarkable  power  of  analysis 
author  combines  a  rare  sense  of  humor." — Louise 
Courier-Journal. 

"The  pages  of  'Throckmorton'  are  alive  with  pici 
esque  sketches.  Its  humor  is  never  forced  and  its  pat 
is  never  overdone.  It  is  a  novel  to  linger  over." 
Critic. 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  mail 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publislurs, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  3.  &  5  Bond  Street.  New  York 
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Popular  Science   Monthl;' 


FOR   AUGUST. 


From    Fetich,    to    Hygiene.    Akdrew  D.  Wmi 

LL.  D.     A  terrible  picture  of  the  ravages  of  epidetn 

when   prayers  and   saintly  relics   were   relied    upon 

check  them,  to  the  neglect  of  sanitation. 

The    Value     of ,  Statistics.      Ho.v.    Carroll 

Wright.     Tells  how  census  returns  should  be  used,  a 

how  they  are  sometimes  made  to  give  false  evidence. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Woolen  Manufactui 

(concluded).    S.  N.  D.  North,     An  account  of  1 

dyeing    and    finishing   processes,   and   the   commerc 

progress  of  the  industry.     Illustrated. 

Dress  and  Adornment.     I.  Deformations.     Pro 

Frederick  Starr.       An  interesting  description  of  va 

ous  modes  of  cutting  the  flesh,  tattooing   and  painti 

the  skin,  filing  the  teeth,  and  shaping  the  skull.     IQi 

trated. 

Professor  Huxley   and  the  Swine-Miracle,  by  . 

E.  Gladstone;  Illustrations  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  ti| 

troversial    Method,  by  Prof.  T.   H.   Huxley;    He 

Flattening   as  seen  among  the  Navajo  Indians, 

Dr.  R.  W.   Shufeldt  (illustrated);  The  Relations  of  I 

stract  Research  to  Practical   Invention,  by  F.  V 

Clarke;  Hypocrisy  as  a  Social  Debaser,  by  Dr.   R.  V 

Conant ;  The  Practical  Outcome  of  Science,  by  \V.  I 

Smith,  M.  D.;  Ginseng  in  Commerce,  by  J.  J.  Bell  (Din 

trated) ;  Sketch  of  F.  W.  A.  Argelander,  with  portrai 

Science     and     Wealth    (Editor's    Table);     Literal 

Notices;  Popular  Miscellany;  Notes. 

50  cents  a  number  ;  $5.00  a  year. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Important  to  Book  Buyer 

REVOLUTION  IN  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 

BOOK  TRADE.     GENERAL  REDUC 

TION  IN  PRICES. 

In  conformity  with  the  custom  becoming  prevalent  a 
the  leading  houses  of  the  United   States,  we  beg  leave  I 
announce  that  hereafter  all  books  of  publishers  giving  regi 
discounts  will  be  sold  at  twenty  per  cent,  off  from  the  p 
lished  price. 


•liz 


s\< 


Company 


721  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


35T  Send  for  "  Literary  Industries,"  price,  $1.50;  1 
us,  $1.20. 


THE  SAME 

OLDSTORY! 

But  it  is  the   truth,  and  the 

///  :vs  truth  need  never  be  ashamed 

'  I,     /  '/  >'.'  *  J,      iof  itself,  no  matter  how  often 

MRS.   GRAHAM'S 

EUGENIE  ENAMEL 

Is  superior  to  all  other  liquid  cosmetics,  because. 
while  it  creates  a  delightful  complexion  instantly,  it 
shows  no  trace  of  powder.  Except  for  its  beautiful 
effect,  it  is  perfectly  invisible  ;  it  does  not  cause  that 
drawn,  puckered  feeling  on  the  skin  that  other  liquid 
cosmetics  do.  It  is  as  harmless  as  any  cosmetic 
could  be.  It  is  dainty,  delightful,  and  dissolving,  and 
does  not  clog  the  pores.  The  flesh-tint  is  best  for 
oily  or  sallow  skins,  and  the  white  for  all  others. 
The  lady  who  once  uses  it  will  never  be  without  it. 
Price,  $1.00.     All  druggists  sell  it. 
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For    Furnltnre,    Pl.noi, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  BADI. 
PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


July  27,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Sunday  at  Southampton,  L.  I.,  is  not  like  Sunday 
anywhere  else  (says  the  Sun).  The  cottagers 
are  chiefly  New  Yorkers,  and  the  buildings  are  all 
set  up  on  either  side  of  a  long  and  narrow  lake. 
This  lake  is  the  common  meeting-place  of  the  cot- 
tagers and  their  common  highway  to  the  beach. 
The  cottagers  have  a  church,  set  up  among  the 
sand-dunes  on  the  beach,  directly  at  the  foot 
of  the  lake.  This  is  because  all  the  people  in 
all  the  boats  always  sail  to  the  foot  of  the 
lake,  so  that  if  the  church  were  anywhere  else, 
the  chances  would  be  against  any  one's  ever  go- 
ing to  it.  The  lake  is  all  toothed  at  the  edges  with 
tiny  little  piers  of  planking,  with  row-boats  and 
cat-boats  bobbing  at  their  ends,  and  the  lawns  of  the 
cottages  reach  up  to  the  broad,  squat  houses,  all 
surrounded  by  broad  piazzas.  There  are  only 
twenty  such,  but  other  twenties  are  behind  them,  in 
at  least  two  more  behind  each  lake-side  line  of  build- 
ings. Sunday  morning,  while  all  the  cottagers  are 
at  breakfast,  their  hired  men  go  down  to  the  cat- 
boats,  with  buckets  and  sponges,  to  bale  them  out 
and  tidy  them  up.  Breakfast  over,  the  men,  women, 
and  children  from  the  cottages  file  down  in  gorgeous 
lines  to  fill  the  cockpits  of  the  boats.  The  men  are 
apt  to  be  dressed  in  flannels — white,  with  more  or 
less  pronounced  stripings  of  blue,  or  black,  or  red. 
They  wear  russet  shoes  and  caps  to  match  their  suits. 
The  younger  they  are,  the  more  likely  that  their 
shirts  will  be  colored  and  striped,  The  ladies  blos- 
som like  the  lilies,  with  China  and  India  silk,  often 
gay  in  color.  Ribbons  flutter  from  their  waists  and 
necks  and  sleeves,  and  their  thin  dresses  fill  with  the 
breeze  and  rise  with  their  distension  to  the  bottoms 
of  their  underskirts,  just  so  as  to  give  the  brazen  sun 
the  chance  to  stare  at  all  the  tiny,  undressed-leather 
shoes  and  at  all  the  prettily  clocked,  well-filled  silken 
stockings  that  parade  across  the  close-trimmed  grass. 
It  is  a  whipping,  blusterous  scene  when  the  ladies 
reach  the  boats  and  make  the  long  step  from  the 
solid  wharves  to  the  yielding  decks  of  the  erratic 
little  vessels.  The  sails  are  snapping,  the  burgees 
are  whipping,  the  dainty  silken  skirts  are  blowing 
out  like  young  balloons.  But  every  woman  knows 
how  to  grasp  her  raiment  in  a  bunch  behind  and 
bring  its  fullness  around  in  front,  so  as  to  curb  its 
aerial  inclinations  when  she  steps  down  from  the 
deck  into  the  cockpit,  and  every  sailor  knows  how  to 
haul  in  the  main-sheet  and  send  the  sail  clicketing 
up  the  mast  just  as  he  orders  the  hired  man  on  the 
wharf  to  cast  off  the  painter  and  shove  the  boat's 
nose  away  from  the  landing.  So  the  wind  is  stopped 
from  frolicking  and  set  to  work  upon  the  great  white 
sheet  of  canvas,  which  it  bellies  out  like  a  cheek 
with  a  saucy  boy's  tongue  behind  it.  And  then  the 
scene  on  the  lake  becomes  worth  a  long  journey  to 
see.  The  rippled  water  is  alive  with  boats,  all 
bowling  along,  with  their  white  sails  canted 
above  their  leaning  decks.  The  hats  of  the  women 
turn  the  cockpits  into  floating  vases  of  flowers. 
When  the  sails  narrow  together  in  a  white  bunch  at 
the  church  wharf,  there  follows  a  gay  procession 
into  the  doors  of  the  little  church.  The  tail  of  it  is 
rounded  off  by  a  straggling  handful  of  athletic 
bachelors,  who  have  worked  their  way  in  row- 
boats.  Then  follows  the  church  service,  and,  after 
that,  the  gatherings  of  acquaintances  in  knots,  ask- 
ing "how  d'do?"  at  the  doorways.  The  next 
thing  in  order  is  the  procession  to  the  beach  for  the 
after-church  bathing — the  most  original  and  peculiar 
institution  at  any  New  York  watering- resort.  The 
clergyman  is  said  to  lead  the  rest  at  times.  The 
women  do  not  bathe.  They  are  wearing  their  best 
besbines,  put  on  with  the  help  of  their  maids,  and 
heaven  alone  knows  what  bother  and  damage 
would  ensue  if  they  tried  to  undress  and  dress  again 
in  the  mean  five-by-four  bath-houses  on  that  beach. 
But,  while  the  men  turn  aside  at  the  huddle  of  rude 
shanties,  the  ladies  file  down  upon  the  beach  under 
their  gaudy  parasols,  with  their  silks  fluttering  in 
the  breeze.  They  wade  through  the  light,  loose 
sand,  ankle-deep,  in  their  low  shoes,  and  soon  reach 
a  queer  arbor,  made  by  heaping  oak-branches  on  a 
rough  frame-work  of  tree-trunks  and  branches. 
There  are  benches  under  this  clumsy  canopy,  and 
each  bench  has  painted  on  its  back  the  name  of  the 
cottager  who  has  hired  it  for  his  family  for  the  sea- 
son. There  the  women  sit  and  distribute  bon-bons 
and  the  gossip  of  the  settlement  until  the  men  come 
forth  in  their  bathing-dresses  to  furnish  amusement 
and  to  provoke  laughter  or  admiration  as  they 
plunge  in  the  breakers. 


It  is  the  fashion  now  in  Paris  for  young  girls  of 
the  highest  standing  to  study  for  the  H6tel  de  Ville 
examination.  Few  obtain  the  superior  diploma, 
but  it  is  a  disgrace  not  to  receive  the  teacher's  certifi- 
cate. After  that  (writes  a  correspondent  of  the  .New 
York  Times),  the  higher  branches  are  cultivated,  and 
it  is  becoming  correct  to  study  after  marriage.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  average  French  girl  is  as  bright 
as  the  American,  certainly  not  half  as  original,  but 
she  is  not  the  mincing  dunce  represented  in  words. 
She  can  not  go  out  alone  until  marriage  becomes  a 
lost  hope,  shrouded  in  the  frills  of  St.  Catherine's 
cap ;  then  she  more  or  less  reluctantly  puts  on  a 
capote,  and  is  quite  moved  by  the  strange  boldness 
of  her  first  saunter.  It  is  courteous  not  to  notice 
when  a  mademoiselle  first  comes  to  see  you  alone  ; 
the  date  and  the  season  are  carefully  allowed  to  pass 


without  comment,  and  after  a  while  her  acquaint- 
ances think  she  shows  her  good  sense  and,  perhaps, 
she  can  marry  a  widower. 


A  cynic  once  remarked  (says  New  York  Truth) 
that  no  unsuccessful  passion,  which  was  the  word  by 
which  he  invariably  described  love,  no  matter  how 
great  the  wreck,  no  matter  how  grievous  the  disap- 
pointment, could  ever  live  in  the  mind  of  man  longer 
than  three  years.  The  first  year  rebellion,  the  sec- 
ond resignation,  the  third  a  memory,  and  the  fourth 
oblivion.  Many  of  the  marriages  made  between  the 
young  remind  us  of  the  cynic's  criticism  on  the  want 
of  permanence  in  the  strongest  feeling  of  which  man- 
kind is  susceptible.  They  marry  :  the  first  year  is 
one  of  happiness,  the  second  of  indifference,  and 
the  third  of  independence.  As  each  year  rolls  by, 
this  independence  becomes  more  marked,  until  you 
see  a  married  couple  the  best  possible  friends,  but 
apparently  without  the  slightest  sentiment  for  one 
another.  Of  course,  in  some  rare  cases,  where  the 
man  is  sterling  and  ambitious  and  the  woman  a  help- 
meet as  well  as  a  wife,  it  may  be  different.  This 
was  the  experience  of  Sir  Charles  Russell,  England's 
most  eminent  lawyer.  He  insists  that  what  success 
he  has  met  with  in  life  is  due  to  his  early  marriage 
and  the  constant  companionship  and  encouragement 
of  his  wife.  He  married  a  young  Irish  girl  when  he 
was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  at  a  time  when 
he  was  almost  penniless.  The  necessity  of  support- 
ing his  wife  acted  on  him  as  an  incentive.  His 
first  year's  income  was  a  hundred  pounds  sterling  ; 
the  second  year  it  was  two  hundred,  and  it  has 
doubled  a  great  number  of  times  since. 

In  matters  social,  according  to  the  Illustrated 
American,  there  is  no  more  striking  difference  be- 
tween methods  obtaining  north  and  south  than  in 
the  way  matrimonial  engagements  are  announced  in 
the  first  section  and  studiously  concealed  in  the  sen- 
ond.  When  a  girl  is  betrothed  in  the  Northern 
States,  the  fact  is  told  far  and  near,  finds  its  way 
into  the  newspapers,  and  is  the  occasion  for  general 
congratulation.  The  compact  being  only  a  degree 
less  binding  than  that  sealed  by  the  nuptial  ceremony 
itself,  no  effort  is  made  to  prevent  a  full  understand- 
ing of  the  existing  relations.  In  the  Southern  States 
it  is  altogether  different.  Both  parties  unite  to  de- 
ceive the  public  as  long  as  possible,  and  only  when 
disguise  is  no  longer  possible  do  they  ever  cease  to 
deny  and  protest  against  the  rumor.  Both  systems 
have  their  advantages,  but  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the 
land  of  sunshine  they  make  less  mystery  than  of  old 
when  young  people  plight  troth  to  each  other.  It 
may  be  remarked  that  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the  cus- 
tom of  engaged  couples  is  to  conceal  their  engage- 
ment as  sedulously  as  do  those  of  the  South. 


"  We  are  now  assured,"  declares  a  woman  in  the 
Dressmaker,  ' '  that  the  business  woman's  dress  is  to 
consist  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  a  roundabout  coat,  and 
a  hat ;  and  we  are  told  that  women  of  taste  will 
never  be  satisfied  with  such  a  plain  garb.  But  why 
should  it  be  plain  ?  We  can  make  the  trousers  of 
red  or  yellow,  the  roundabout  of  blue  or  green,  and 
we  can  put  all  sorts  of  trimmings  and  laces  and  rib- 
bons on  them.  We  can  make  them  of  silk  or  velvet, 
or  any  material  whatever.  We  can  make  the  hat 
very  dainty  and  flowery.  We  can  get  up  all  sorts  of 
fancies  for  the  beautifying  of  the  business  woman's 
dress,  after  the  Woman's  National  Council  has  come 
to  a  decision  about  it.  We  can  make  it  plain,  if  any- 
body wants  it  that  way,  but  you  may  be  sure  that 
few  women  will  wear  it  that  way  for  any  great  length 
of  time.  We  want  color  in  our  attire  ;  we  want  del- 
icate material  for  it  ;  we  want  ribbons  and  frills 
and  flowers  upon  it.  Imagine  the  sensations  of  a 
merchant  whose  place  of  business  is  invaded  by  an 
object  attired  in  yellow-silk  trousers  and  a  green- 
velvet  roundabout,  "with  all  sorts  of  trimmings  and 
laces  and  ribbons  on  them  " — and  of  the  countryman 
newly  arrived  in  town,  who  would  apparently  find 
the  streets  half-filled  with  stage-peasants  from  the 
comic  operas  ! 

A  good  deal  of  quiet  amusement  has  been  ex- 
pressed at  times  {says  Truth)  over  the  extraordinary 
postures  which  young  women  of  the  stage  assume 
before  the  camera.  The  soubrette  is  never  quite  so 
well  satisfied  with  any  portrait  as  she  is  with  the  one 
which  depicts  her  standing  with  her  back  to  the 
observer,  with  her  neck  twisted  violently  around  so 
that  her  chin  is  over  her  left  shoulder,  while  her  eyes 
gaze  heavenward  under  the  rim  of  a  monstrous 
Gainsborough  hat.  The  desire  for  distortion  in  ihis 
direction  seems  practically  unquenchable.  There 
is  a  struggle  for  the  attainment  of  the  unconven- 
tional, and  the  more  wildly  grotesque  the  portrait 
may  be,  the  more  thoroughly  "artistic"  it  is  ad- 
judged. Yet  it  is  noted  that  painters,  who  should 
be  authorities  in  such  matters,  go  to  precisely 
the  opposite  extreme  when  they  find  them- 
selves the  object  of  pictorial  illustration.  Sev- 
eral of  the  illustrated  newspapers  have  recently  pub- 
ished  pictures  of  these  gentlemen  in  their  studios. 
Curiously  enough,  in  every  instance,  the  painters 
are  found  sitting  or  standing  before  their  easels  in 
attire  of  the  most  conventional  and  pompous  sort. 
One  artist — a  man  who  has  achieved  fame  as  a 
painter  of  powerful  and  unconventional  pictures — ap- 
pears in  a  luxurious  studio,  clad  in  a  tight-fitting 
frock-coat  and  a    choker  at  least  two  inches   in 


height,  while  his  varnished  boots  are  partially  cov- 
ered with  white-duck  spats.  Imagine  a  man  in 
such  a  get-up  painting  a  really  great  picture  !  If 
the  soubrettes  have  sinned  in  one  direction,  the 
painters  have  easily  balanced  things. 


In  an  old  French  household  in  New  York  the  most 
carefully  cherished  heirloom  is  a  slipper  which  was 
worn  by  Marie  Antoinette  in  the  last  days  before 
the  French  Revolution.  It  was  one  of  the  precious 
relics  in  the  baggage  of  a  court  lady  who  fled  with 
her  husband  to  Louisiana  when  the  storm  broke. 
She  left  the  tiny,  blue,  faded  slipper  to  her  daughter, 
with  the  injunction  that  it  should  go  down  in  the 
family,  to  the  eldest  daughter,  if  she  never  allowed 
herself  to  have  corns.  It  is  a  pretty  slipper,  and  has 
been  carefully  kept  in  the  jewel-case  of  one  French- 
woman after  another,  so  that  it  is  perfectly  pre- 
served. It  is  short,  very  narrow,  and  very  high- 
heeled,  and  is  a  brocaded  blue,  lined  with  soft  white 
silk.  The  sole  is  of  coarse-grained  leather,  and 
there  are  three  satin  straps  over  the  instep,  fastened 
with  a  paste  buckle.  The  pointed  toe  is  embroid- 
ered with  silver  threads,  and  the  edges  are  bound 
with  silver  braid.  The  condition  regarding  its  in- 
heritance has  always  been  strictly  regarded.  The 
women  of  the  house  have  taken  great  care  of  their 
feet,  that  they  might  rightfully  claim  the  unhappy 
queen's  slipper,  and  for  a  hundred  years  there  has 
not  been  a  pinching  shoe  worn  in  that  family.  A 
relic  of  this  sort  would  be  a  boon  in  a  good  many 
households,  if  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
daughters  to  abandon  the  tight  boots  which  injure 
not  only  their  feet  but  their  gait  and  carriage. 


Dr.  George  M.  Beard  maintains  that  the  dry- 
ness of  our  atmosphere  causes  an  evaporation 
which  produces  in  the  American  girl  a  look  of  refine- 
ment and  spirituality  not  implanted  on  the  features 
of  the  dwellers  in  moister  climates.  "The  same 
influence,"  he  says,  however,  "that  makes  the 
American  female  more  handsome,  also  causes  her 
beauty  to  decay  earlier  than  in  Europe.  The 
Englishwoman  is  less  beautiful,  less  delicate  and 
attractive  between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty- 
five,  yet  she  retains  her  beauty  longer."  In  his 
opinion,  America  is  a  modern  Etruria,  where  the 
beauty  of  women  is  peerless.  Yet  here  nervous 
diseases  abound,  because  of  the  dry  air  and  the 
violent  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  The  male  Amer- 
ican does  not  profit  so  greatly  from  the  climate  as 
do  the  young  ladies  of  his  household.  His  leanness 
has  been  a  source  of  wonder  to  Europeans  for  a 
century  at  least.  A  thousand  Americans,  according 
to  an  eminent  authority,  if  selected  at  random, 
would  be  found  to  weigh  less  than  a  thousand 
Englishmen  or  Germans  of  the  same  class  selected 
in  the  same  manner.  The  Americans  have  been 
partially  dried  up  and  blown  away.  But  this  is  not 
all.  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  thinks  that  he  has  ob- 
served a  tendency  in  the  Caucasian  native  American 
to  acquire  the  red  Indian  type  of  physiognomy. 
W.  Matthieu  Williams  agrees  with  Sir  Charles  in 
this  surprising  opinion,  and  thinks  the  process  of 
desiccation  due  to  the  dry  atmosphere  is  responsible 
for  the  change. 

The  same  authorities,  however,  are  strenuous  in 
their  assertions  that  the  type  does  not  grow  more 
pronounced  from  generation  to  generation.  The 
American  whose  parents  were  of  foreign  birth  is 
quite  as  likely  to  exhibit  these  peculiarities  as  is  the 
American  whose  ancestors  have  been  on  this  con- 
tinent for  two  hundred  years.  What  is  more,  the 
American  of  to-day  is  not  so  sharp-featured  and  so 
lank  as  was  the  American  of  fifty  years  ago.  The 
softening  of  his  surroundings,  his  less  rigorous 
mode  of  life,  have  restored  some  of  the  lost  flesh  to 
his  bones.  The  American  woman,  too,  is  more 
plump  and  beautiful  than  was  her  grandmother,  yet 
her  nervous  disorders  are  no  less  marked  and  her 
sensitiveness  to  heat  and  cold  grows  apace.  The 
people  of  the  Northern  and  Western  States  have  to 
endure  severer,  more  frequent,  and  more  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  than  do  the  inhabitants  of 
any  other  civilized  country.  Because  of  these 
climatic  changes,  they  have  become  migratory  in 
their  habits,  flitting  to  summer- resorts  in  the  hot 
weather  and  to  winter-resorts  in  the  cold  months. 
The  general  hegira  to  Europe  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year,  the  flight  to  mountain-tops  and  to  cool 
ocean-beaches  —  these  are  not  due  to  national 
caprice,  but  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  which 
causes  discomfort  in  vast  regions.  The  difference 
between  the  features  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  in  America 
and  in  Great  Britain  has  been  very  well  expressed 
in  the  statement  that  the  American  face  is  chiseled, 
while  the  English  face  is  molded.  In  other  words, 
the  florid  Briton  has  calmer  nerves  than  the  Ameri- 
can, and  is  wrapped  in  folds  of  fat  which,  in  the 
United  States,  would  go  to  feed  the  hungry  at- 
mosphere. 

— <•- — 

Like  a  Wounded  Snake 
That  drags  its  slow  length  along,  convalescence 
after  prostrating  disease  creeps  on.  Hasten  it  with 
the  genial  breeder  of  health  and  strength,  Hosteller's 
Stomach  Bitters.  Every  function  is  regulated  and 
rendered  active  by  the  great  enabling  medicine. 
Digestion,  bilious  secretion,  the  action  of  the  bowels 
and  kidneys,  punty  and  richness  of  the  blood,  im- 
munity from  malarial  attacks — all  are  insured  by  it. 


Fine  Table    ^ 
Wines 


From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 
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Producers  of 
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^ECLIPSE 


CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAN  FBANOIS00. 


Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


Are  You 

Weary  and  Tired, 

Seeking  Rest  and 

Quiet  Enjoyment  ? 


Then  cut  loose  from  overwork,  the  worrying  cares 
of  household  duties,  from  business,  from  bust- 
ling, busy  turmoil  of  city-life,  and  go  to  the 
Hotel  Larkspur,  just  opened,  situated  iu  the 
enchanting  and  picturesque  town  of  Larkspur, 
known  as  the  "  Gem  of  California,"  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito,  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  Railroad.  Seven  trains 
daily,  week  days;  ten  trains,  Sunday.  Hotel 
Larkspur  is  situated  in  a  sheltered  nook,  almost 
surrounded  by  trees  and  ferns,  beautifully  located  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Tamalpais  and  adjacent  high  hills. 
Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  veranda  ;  view  of  bay 
and  Coast  Range  of  Mountains  unsurpassed.  Cli- 
mate delightful— no  fogs.  Fine  salt-water  bathing, 
fishing,  and  pleasant  drives.  Table  unexcelled  by 
any  hotel  in  the  State— a  specialty  with  us.  Music 
and  hops  Saturdays.  Call  if  you  can.  Write  or 
telegraph  us  anyway.  Terms  consistent  with  service. 

Full  particulars  by  addressing 

Geo.  31.   Hepburn, 
Larkspur,  via  Sausalito,  California. 


//*<    "Jerery  Sower  that    *    *»1 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


» 


SWEET  SCENTS 

1LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/ 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSIDIUM 

>  ,3         May  be  obtained  &/ 

^,    0/  any  Chemist  or     Ay 
\%       Perfumer.      V> 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated   Programme  and      Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  JS  SON. 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


Extract  of  g££p 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One    pound    equals    forty-five    pom 
prime  lean  Beef. 

Send  for  our  book  of  receipts   E I 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chica 
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VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

The  Modest  Maid. 
'  He  told  me,"  said  the  modest  maid. 
"  I  was  the  pearl  of  pearls ; 
My  charms  displayed  would  overshade 

Ten  thousand  other  girls. 
He  vowed  I  was  his  cherished  prize, 

His  goddess,  his  delight ; 
He  praised  my  eyes,  more  blue  than  skies, 
Their  glance  than  gems  more  bright. 

'  He  swore  gold  glittered  in  my  hair, 
»  No  words  could  tell  my  worth  ; 
He  called  me  fair  beyond  compare 
With  anything  on  earth." 
1  And  trust  you,"  asked  the  matron,  wise, 
"  In  what  he  says  to  you?" 
From  the  maid's  eyes  shone  sweet  surprise : 
"  Of  course  !     I  know  it's  true." 

— R.  H.  Titltcrington  in  Life. 


A  Coquette. 
She  rambled  through  the  meadows  wide, 

So  richly  gemmed  with  dew  ; 
Her  hair  was  bright  as  golden  light, 

Her  eyes  were  azure  blue. 

And  shyly,  there,  the  farmer  lad 

Betrayed  his  love  and  woe ; 

She  passed  him  by, 

With  head  held  high, 

And  coolly  answered  "  No  ! " 

She  wandered  to  the  woodland  pool. 

By  wild-flowers  all  begirt ; 
She  saw  her  beauty  in  its  depth, 

And  smiled— the  pretty  flirt ! 
And  there  the  curate  told  his  love, 
Though  hope  was  almost  dead  ; 
But  though  she  sighed, 
She  naught  replied, 
She  only  shook  her  head. 

She  lingered  by  the  broad  park  gate, 

The  old  lord  lingered  too ; . 
He  sought  the  maiden  for  his  bride, 

And  knew,  too,  how  to  woo. 
And  though  he  feigned  love's  sad  despair, 
Her  answer  he  could  guess ; 
But  could  not  spy 
Her  triumph  high, 
She  smiled,  and  whispered  "  Yes." 

—Temple  Bar. 

Irresolute  Resolution. 
Oh,  no  !     I'll  never  see  him  more, 

Since  thus  he  likes  to  roam  ; 
And  when  you  see  him  at  the  door, 

Jane,  say — I'm  not  at  home  ! 
He  smiled  last  night  when  Elsie  smiled— 

They  must  have  met  before ; 
If  he  by  her  is  thus  beguiled, 

111  never  see  him  more  ! 

I'll  sing  no  more  the  songs  he  loved, 

Nor  play  the  waltzes  o'er ; 
Nor  wear  the  colors  he  approved — 

I'll  never  please  him  more! 
I'll  conquer  soon  Love's  foolish  flame 

As  thousands  have  before, 
Look  strange  whene'er  I  hear  his  name. 

And  ne'er  pronounce  it  more  ! 

This  ring— his  gift— I  must  return, 

It  makes  my  finger  sore ; 
There  are  his  letters— those  111  burn 

And  trample  on  the  floor ! 
His  sonnet  that  my  album  graced, 

My  tears  shall  blot  it  o'er. 
The  leaves  together  then  I'll  paste 

And  ne'er  behold  it  more  ! 

I'll  waltz  and  flirt  with  Mr.  B , 

That  terrible  old  bore  ! 
In  short,  I'll  show  my  heart  is  free 

And  sigh  for  him  no  more. 
If  we  should  meet,  his  eye  shall  shrink 

My  scornful  glance  before — 
What's  that !     His  knock  !    Here,  Jane,  I  think 

I'll  see  him—; just  once  more  ! 

— Munsey's  Weekly. 

Undertones. 
She—  So  you've  had  a  happy  time. 
Traveler,  so  queerly  brown. 
After  scenery  sublime, 

Don't  you  hate  the  dusty  town  ? 
And  that  girl  you  left  at  Rome— 

Surely  parting  was  a  blow — 

There's  no  solace  here  at  home  ! 

(Did  he  ever  love  me '(    No .') 

He— Well,  it  was  not  such  a  change 

From  the  old  familiar  sphere ; 
Glaciers  did  not  seem  so  strange, 

For  it's  rather  icy  here  ! 
But  that  girl— ah  !  she  was  sweet, 

Simple  as  a  maid  from  school, 
No  coquette  all  stale  conceit ! 

(And  I  loved  you  !  w/tat  a  fool  J) 

She— Simple  !     Yes,  and  very  good : 

Trust  a  girl  to  know  her  cue : 
Artful  piece  of  maidenhood, 

Posing  as  an  ingenue .' 
You  who  boast  your  subtle  wit, 

Take  up  on  the  merest  show 
Any  little  hypocrite ! 

(Oh,  my  Jteart .'  I  loved  him  so .') 

He—  Don't  malign  my  Roman  rose ; 

Candor  is  her  sweetest  bloom  ! 
1  have  found  the  merest  shows 

Not  at  Rome,  but  in  this  room  ! 
Once  I  cherished  here  what  seemed 

Truest  heart  divinely  kind  : 
Now  I  know  1  only  dreamed  ! 

(Jove!  site's  jealous,  or  r»i  blind  '.) 

She— Strange  !  for  I've  been  dreaming,  too, 

Such  a  foolish  little  jest : 
For  I  thought  that  some  one  knew 

He  was  dearer  than  the  rest ! 
Dreams  are  dead  ;  why  should  we  care  ? 

For  we  wake,  and  we  are  wise  ! 
Is  your  Roman  dark  or  fair  V 

(Oh,  my  dearest,  read  my  eyes .') 

He—\es,  we  wake  with  clearer  gaze : 

Mists  of  pique  and  pride  are  flown  ! 

Dailing,  how  I  grudge  the  days 
When  I  did  not  claim  my  own  ! 

Tell  me,  sweetheart,  with  your  lips 
I  am  he  you  hold  so  dear, 

So  that  joy  knows  no  eclipse  '. 

She— Shall  we  go  to  Rome  next  year? 
-L.  F.  Austin  in  t/te  English  Illustrated  Magazine. 


Love  a  la  Mode. 
"  Why  do  I  love  you?"  said  Nelly,  the  jade— 

(Her  warm  cheek  flushed  like  an  August  peach, 
And  she  laughed  with  the  happy  waves  that  made 
A  mellow  music  along  the  beach), 

■'  I  love  you,"  she  sighed,  with  a  sudden  fall 
Of  lashes  that  set  my  heart  a-twitch— 

"  For  many  reasons,  but  most  of  all, 

I  love  you,  sweetheart,  because  you're  rich  ! " 

— M.  E.  W.  in  Life. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

MAKES     DELICIOUS     LEMONADE. 

A  tea-spoonful  added  lo  a  glass  of  hot  or  cold 
'  ater,  and  sweetened  to  the  taste;  will  be  found  re- 
freshing and  invigorating. 


MR.    VAN    ASSININE. 
His  Literary  Fame  among  the  Fellows  at  the  Club. 

Just  how  he  came  to  be  called  Midget,  I  am  not 
able  to  explain.  I  rather  fancy  it  was  a  bit  of  a 
joke  on  the  part  of  some  chap  at  Oxford,  for  he 
stood  six  feet  four  and  three-quarters,  as  the  record 
of  his  class  crew  shows,  and  weighed  over  two-and- 
twenty  stun,  or  more  than  three  hundred  and  eight 
pounds,  as  we  would  say  in  this  country.  Midget 
he  was  called,  at  any  rate,  so  it  does  not  matter  a 
rap  why. 

His  right  name  was  Lawrence  Rockaweigh 
Meadowbrooke,  and  at  the  clubs  here  the  men  who 
are  not  sufficiently  chummy  with  him  to  call  him 
Midget  mostly  call  him  Lawrie,  for  he  is  such  a 
tremendously  jolly,  good  sort  of  an  old  chap,  that 
even  comparative  strangers  find  themselves  calling 
him  Lawrie,  after  a  day  or  so  of  Mr.  Meadow- 
brooke to  lead  off  with,  plain  Meadowbrooke  to 
follow,  and  then  Lawrie,  as  the  natural  climax  to 
the  sense  of  good-fellowship  that  he  sheds  about 
him  wherever  he  goes  among  men  of  his  own  class. 

I  have  known  him  from  the  time  we  rode  ponies 
together,  with  my  governor's  head-groom  as  our 
riding-master  ;  so  when  that  fellow  at  Christ 
Church  dubbed  him  Midget,  I  dropped  Lawrie,  and 
have  called  him  Midget  ever  since,  for  you  see  it  is 
rather  a  clever  bit  of  humor,  for  he  is  as  big  as  a 
house,  and  when  a  chap  is  as  big  as  a  house  it  is 
rather  ridiculous  to  call  him  Midget,  and  I  always 
have  been  doosid  fond  of  a  bit  of  fun. 

I  have  said,  I  fancy,  five-and-twenty  times,  that  I 
would  write  the  story  of  what  happened  to  Midget 
— dear  old  Midget — big  as  a  house  and  called 
Midget — to  Midget  and  me  when  we  were  in  Lon- 
don together  last ;  but  I  have  never  had  a  really 
good  chance  till  now,  for  such  lots  of  things  are 
always  cropping  up,  and  I  hate  writing — simply 
detest  it. 

I  was  telling  the  story  to  a  fellow  I  know  who  is 
in  stocks  down-town,  and  he  laughed  and  said  :  "  I 
say,  Van  Assinine,  you  should  scribble  that  off  and 
send  it  to  the  Century,  or  Harper's,  or  some  of  those 
fellows.     Why,  it's  out  of  sight." 

I  told  him  I  had  saidfive-and-twenty  times  I  would 
write  it,  but  that  I  simply  loathed  writing,  and  then 
he  said  :  ' '  Oh,  pshaw  !  that's  all  Tommy  rot.  Why, 
all  you've  got  to  do  is  to  come  down  to  my  office  and 
dictate  the  thing  to  my  type-writer,  and  she'll  hand 
it  over  to  you  as  clear  as  a  trout-brook.  Then  you 
have  only  to  send  it  to  one  of  those  editor  fellows 
and  it'll  make  you  famous.  A  man  should  get  in 
the  magazines  now  ;  it's  capital  form  to  get  in  the 
magazines."  Rather  cheeky  in  him  to  tell  me  what 
was  good  form,  I  thought — but  then,  what's  the 
use  of  a  fellow  bristling  up  over  that?  Why,  just 
no  use  at  all,  as  I  told  a  man  at  the  club,  and  he 
said :  "  Quite  right,  old  boy  ;  just  no  use  at  all." 

It  is  rather  the  thing  to  be  in  the  magazines  now, 
and  to  write  books.  Mr.  Astor  does  it,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  women  I  know  do  it,  and  lots  of  fellows 
tell  me  they  are  going  to  write  something. 

I  took  the  broker  chap's  idea  about  the  type- 
writer, however,  and  had  it  done  by  the  girl  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue— the  one  who  sits  in  a  little  Doxed-in 
place  in  the  newsman's  room — the  room  where  you 
get  theatre-seats  from  Tyson. 

She  was  an  awfully  clever  sort  of  girl,  and  it  is 
quite  remarkable  how  she  rattled  along  on  that  type- 
writer thing.  She  did  it  so  nicely  that  I  told  it  to  her 
twice,  just  to  see  her  rattle  it  off  so  smartly.  I  did 
not  fancy  girls  were  so  doosid  clever.  She  enjoyed 
the  story,  too,  and  was  quite  the  thorough-bred 
about  it,  only  just  smiled  the  least  bit  as  I  told  it  to 
her,  but  laughed  heartily  after  I  had  finished. 

I  heard  her  laughing  and  probably  telling  it  to 
another  girl,  who  came  in  and  joined  her,  while  I 
was  talking  to  Tyson's  man  about  some  seats  for 
"The  Labor  of  Lost  Love,"  or  something  like  that, 
at  Daly's,  that  I  had  promised  to  take  some  people 
from  Philadelphia  to  see.  They  had  had  me  over 
to  one  of  their  assemblies,  and  I  met  them  on  the 
avenue,  and  1  had  to  do  something,  so  I  thought  I 
would  take  them  to  Daly's. 

Dear  old  Midget,  how  he  will  curse  me  when  he 
finds  that  I  have  told  that  story  in  a  magazine,  and 
how  the  fellows  at  the  club  will  chaff  him,  because 
he  hates  magazines,  and  says  they  are  rubbish.  I 
have  been  in  London  twice  since  then  ;  since  the 
night  that  Midget  had  it  happen  to  him,  but  it  did 
not  seem  the  same  place.  Of  course  I  will  go«again, 
for  one  runs  over  and  back  now  without  any  more 
feeling  of  novelty  than  in  going  to  Del's,  and  I  have 
been  twice  without  any  more  idea  of  going  a  day  or 
so  before  I  sailed  than — than — well,  than  anything. 

The  last  time,  I  just  asked  a  fellow  at  the  club  if 
he  knew  where  a  man  could  get  a  decent  pair  of 
bags  in  New  York,  and  he  said  :  "  No  ;  only  fairish." 
He  said  Poole  was  his  man,  and  curse  him  if  he 
would  bother  about  any  other  man,  because  Poole 
was  not  half  bad.  So  I  said  I  fancied  he  was  right, 
and  that  I  would  run  across  and  get  some,  and  take 
dinner  with  my  sister,  who  married  Billy  Hotpace, 
who  will  be  Duke  of  Bassborough  some  day  if  his 
elder  brother,  who  works  along  on  about  half  a  lung, 
will  only  do  the  right  thing  and  die. 

It  was  not  like  the  London  that  Midget  and  I  did, 
though.  Dear  old  Midget,  as  he  has  said  to  me 
five-and-twenty  times  when  I  have  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  it :  "It  was  funny,  old  chap,  but  this 
is  a  funny  world,  and  there's  some  funny  things  in 


it,"  and  then  he  always  laughs  and  slaps  me  on  the 
back,  and  if  it  happens  to  be  at  the  club,  we  split  a 
bottle  of  soda. 

You  see,  we  had  been  to  see  something  or  other 
somewhere,  and  then  had  a  grilled  bone  at  the 
Continental,  and  I  said:  "  Let's  go  and  see  that 
chap  you  know  at  the  Rag,  and  see  if  he  won't  trot 
us  around  to  the  Gardenia."  I  did  not  know  any 
English  fellows  then,  and  this  fellow  was  a  lord,  who 
had  been  with  Midget  in  Africa  or  somewhere  shoot- 
ing lions  or  lionesses  or  some  brutes  that  take  a  lot 
of  killing.  Midget  said  he  did  not  want  to  go 
digging  people  out  at  their  clubs,  and  while  1  was 
disappointed,  I  did  not  make  a  point  of  it.  The 
Midget  hates  to  be  bothered,  and  there  is  no  use 
pegging  away  at  a  man  to  do  a  thing  if  he  does  not 
want  to  do  it. 

So  he  said  we  would  go  to  his  lodgings  and  have  a 
cigar  before  he  turned  in,  and  I  could  get  to  my 
hotel  in  ten  minutes  from  his  quarters  in  a  cab.  We 
took  a  hansom,  and  when  we  got  to  his  place,  he 
thought  he  had  dropped  a  sovereign  on  the  floor  of 
the  hansom,  and  told  the  man  to  wait  while  he  went 
in  the  house  for  some  matches  to  look  for  it  with. 
We  both  went  into  the  house  and  up  to  his  rooms, 
and  he  got  the  matches,  and  when  he  went  outside 
the  cabby  had  gone. 

"  He's  driven  off  with  my  sov,  curse  him,  and  I 
didn't  see  his  number,"  said  Midget,  coming  back, 
and  I  did  laugh,  I  assure  you.  He  walked  over  to 
the  mantel-shelf  to  get  th?  cigars,  and  then  he  began 
to  laugh,  too,  and  said:  "Why,  it's  cabby  that's 
done,  old  chap,  not  me.  Here  on  the  mantel  is  the 
blessed  sov  I  thought  I  had  in  my  pocket  when  we 
were  driving  back,  and  now  I  remember  I  laid  it 
here  when  I  dressed  this  evening,  and,  finding  a  lot 
of  loose  silver  in  my  dress- trousers,  I  forgot  to  pocket 
the  sov."  He  had  spent  all  the  silver  and  felt  for  the 
sov,  and,  not  finding  it,  thought  he  must  have  dropped 
it  in  the  hansom. 

So,  you  see,  the  cabby  thought  he  would  do  Mid- 
get out  of  a  sov,  and  he  did  himself  out  of  one  and 
six.  It  will  make  an  awfully  good  story  when  the 
Century  prints  it,  and  I  am  going  to  have  a  chap  I 
know,  who  draws  pictures,  to  draw  a  picture  of 
Midget  finding  the  sov  on  the  mantel  and  saying  to 
me:  "Why,  it's  cabby  that's  done,  old  chap,  not 
me.  Here  on  the  mantel  is  the  blessed  sov  I  thought 
I  had  in  my  pocket  when  we  were  driving  back,  and 
now  I  remember  I  laid  it  here  when  I  dressed  this 
evening,  and,  finding  a  lot  of  loose  silver  in  my  dress- 
trousers,  I  forgot  to  pocket  the  sov." 

It  will  make  an  awfully  good  picture,  and  I  am 
going  to  have  the  fellow  make  it  fill  a  full  page. — 
Evening  Sun, 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. 

The  managers  of  the  fund  gratefully  report  a 
substantial  increase  in  the  amount  received,  much  of 
which  is  due  to  the  spontaneous  efforts  of  distant, 
and  often  unknown,  friends.  Recent  receipts,  from 
San  Rafael,  Calistoga,  Grass  Valley,  and  other 
places,  have  shown  how  practicable  it  is  to  combine 
entertainment  and  work  to  the  advantage  of  the 
fund,  and  the  managers  feel  confident  that  such 
good  example  will  not  lack  followers. 

Previously  acknowledged §3^79  *5 

Heine iooo 

Janet io  oo 

"Moonlight  Bicyclists" 3  75 

"  Wheelbarrow  Artist " 10  00 

Proceeds  of   a   fair  held   by   the   "  Little 

Workers'  Club  "  of  Grass  Valley 30  00 

Children's  Society 55 

Total §3.z43  45 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


DCXXVIII.  —  Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

July  26,  1891. 

Julienne  Soup. 

Fried  Tomcods.    Cucumbers. 

Broiled  Beefsteak.     Balloon  Potatoes. 

Green  Peas.     Summer  Squash. 

Roast  Veal. 

String-bean  Salad. 

Strawberry  Ice.     Angel-Cake, 

Fruits. 

Balloon  Potatoes. — Take  some    large    potatoes,  peel 

them,  and  cut  them  in  slices  a  quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  dry 

them  thoroughly  with  a  towel,  and  put  them  in  a  frying- 

basket.      Have   ready   two   pans   filled   with   boiling    lard; 

plunge  the  basket  in  one  of  them  and  keep  shaking  it ;  in 

two  or  three  minutes  lift  up  the  basket  and  plunge  it  into  the 

other  pan,  when  the   slices  of   potatoes  will  swell  out;  as 

soon  as  cooked,  drain  them  of  all  fat,  and  serve.     The  secret 

of  success  consists  in  removing  the  basket  from  the  first  pan 

at  the  right  moment ;  the  potatoes  should  not  be  allowed  to 

color  in  it. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  ts  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


58 
More 

Biscuit 

Can     be     made     with     each 

pound  of  Cleveland's  Superior 

Baking  Powder  than  with  the 

same    quantity   of    any   other 

pure  cream  of  tartar  powder. 

Cleveland    Battttcq  Powder  Co., 
81  &  83  Fulton  St.,  NEW  YORK. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Only  fine  work  at  Robertson's. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-hoom,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Wedding  Invitations, 

Visiting  Cards, 

Engraving. 

^=FINEST    WORK^ 

—  AT  — 

A.  M.  ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

BABY   CRANDS. 

Be    snre    and    call    and    see    our    new    stock 

PIANOS 

In  Mahogany,  Oak,  Walnut.  Rosewood  Cases 

BYRON    MAUZY 

308,  310,  313,  314  POST    STREET, 

Pacific-Union  Club  Building. 
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FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,   neap  Ninth.    S.  F. 


.-  Sad 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT? 

"We  answer :    T.anil   in   which  intending 
investors  have 


merest 
merest 
merest 


enough  to  ask  about  it, 


enough  to  see  it, 


enough  to  buy  it; 
And  we  assert  that  many  investors  have 


Enough  to  ask  about  SUNNY  SIDE 


Enough  to  see  SUNNY  SIDE,  and 


Interest 

ut  SUNNY  SIDE, 

Interest 

NNY  SIDE,  and 

Interest 


Enough  to  buy  in  SUNNY  SIDE. 
— THEREFORE  — 

SUNNY  SID^.nveAsCtment 

SUNNY  SIDE  LAND  CO.,  646  MARKET  STREET 

Office  with  James  P.  and  E.  Avery  McCarthy. 


FINE    DIAMONDS  !    *££&■ 


Cold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 


July  27, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Carrigan-Harris  Wedding. 
A  notable  wedding  took  place  m  St.  Mary's 
Cathedral  last  Monday  morning  when  Miss  Eliza  G. 
Harris,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Clara  C.  Harris,  of  Oak- 
land, was  married  to  Mr.  Andrew  J.  Carrigan,  son 
of  the  late  Mr.  Andrew  Carrigan.  The  sanctuary 
was  brilliantly  illumiQated  with  lighted  tapers  and 
was  attractively  decorated  with  bright-hued  flowers 
and  potted  plants.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
by  His  Grace  Archbishop  Riordan,  and  it  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  nuptial  mass  and  benediction.  The 
archbishop  was  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  King  and 
Father  McSweeney,  of  Oakland;  Father  Sasia,  S.  J., 
and  Father  Varsi,  S.  J.,  of  St.  Ignatius  College  ; 
Bishop  Healey,  of  Portland  ;  Me.,  Father  Kirby,  of 
St.  Mary's  Cathedral  ;  Father  Lagan,  of  San  Rafael ; 
and  Father  Healy,  S.  J.,  of  Georgetown,  D.  C.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  services,  an  elaborate  break- 
fast was  enjoyed  by  the  bridal  party  and  a  few 
relatives  and  intimate  friends.  In  the  evening  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Carrigan  left  the  city  on  an  extended 
bridal  tour.  They  were  the  recipients  of  a  large 
1  number  of  presents. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 
Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle  gave  a  delightful  matinee" 
tea  last  Tuesday  at  her  villa  in  Ross  Valley.  She 
was  assisted  in  receiving  by  Miss  Lucia  Kittle  and 
Miss  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  and  entertained  quite 
a  number  of  guests  in  a  most  hospitable  manner. 

Miss  Carrie  J.  Hendrickson,  of  this  city,  and  Mr. 
Stacy  Wilbur  Gibbs,  of  Tacoma,  were  united  in 
marriage  last  Wednesday  noon  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  uncle,  Mr.  A.  E.  Davis,  on  Pine  Street. 
Rev.  W.  L.  Githens  performed  the  ceremony.  Miss 
Susie  Davis  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr.  William 
Hendrickson  acted  as  best  man.  A  dijeuner  was 
enjoyed  afterward,  and,  in  the  evening,  the  happy 
couple  departed  for  their  future  home,  Tacoma. 

Mrs.  Lucie  B.  Sengteller,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Geor- 
giana  L.  Beebe,  of  Fruitvale,  was  married  on  July 
6th  to  Mr.  Henry  A.  Butlers,  a  prominent  capitalist 
of  Denver  and  president  of  the  Colorado  Land  and 
Orchard  Association,  a  syndicate  of  wealthy  New 
York  men.  The  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Jesuit 
Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in  Denver,  Col. 

News  comes  from  New  York  of  the  engagement 
of  Miss  Jessie  M.  Gregg  and  Mr.  Edgar  S.  Kelley, 
both  of  whom  are  well  known  in  musical  circles  in 
this  city.     They  are  to  be  married  in  a  few  days. 

Among  recent  entertainments  by  Americans 
abroad,  the  following  may  be  noted  : 

Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Christian  and  the  Princesses 
Victoria  and  Louise  of  Schleswig-Holstein  dined  with  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Bonynge  at  their  residence  in  Prince's  Gate,  some 
weeks  ago.  After  dinner  Mrs.  Bonynge  gave  a  small  con- 
art,  at  which  Mme.  Albani  and  others  sang.  Among  those 
iresent  were  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of  Hertford  and 
lady  Margaret  Seymour,  the  Marchioness  of  Dufferin  and 
iva.  and  Lady  Hermione  Blackwood,  the  Earl  and  Countess 
if  Albemarle  and  Lady  Mary  Keppel,  Theresa  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lindsey  and  Lady 
dary  Eertie,  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Erne,  Viscount  Brid- 
•ort  and  the  Hon.  Rosa  Hood,  Lord  and  Lady  Vaux  of 
darrowden,  Lord  and  Lady  Edward  Spencer  Churchill, 
-ady  Conyers  and  Miss  Foster,  Lord  Cheylesmore,  Prince 
Aalcom  Khan,  Lady  Decies  and  Hon.  Katharine  Beresford, 
-ord  and  Lady  Maurice  Fitzgerald,  Lady  Elizabeth  Taylor, 
jord  Garioch,  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn,  Lord  Borthwick,  Hon. 
'ilzroy  and  Mrs.  Stewart,  Hon.  Mrs.  Bampfylde,  Hon. 
YTlliam  Eaton,  Hon.  G.  Browne-Guthrie,  Sir  Kenneth 
•tatheson,  Mr.  Henry  White,  Mr.  Algernon  and  Lady  Hen- 
ietta  Tumor,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Tyssen-Amherst,  Mr.  and  Miss 
Jerens,  and  Sir  George  Arthur. 

Another  entertainment  by  an  American  hostess  is 
hus  described  : 

On  July  3d,  Mrs.  Mackay  gave  a  dinner  in  London,  at 
'hich  were  present  Her  Royal  Highness  Princess  Mary 
ujelaide,  the  Duchess  of  Teck,  Duke  of  Teck,  Princess 
'ictoria  of  Teck,  Maria,  Marchioness  of  Aylesbury, 
Jnited  States  Minister  and  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Miss  Lincoln, 
Old  and  Lady  Arthur  Btider,  the  Earl  of  Kenmore, 
.ady  Jersey,  the  Countess  of  Romney,  General  Du 
'lat,  Mr.  Thomas  Kelly,  of  New  York,  son  of  the  banker, 
Wene  Kelly ;  Mr.  William  Gillette,  the  Ward  McAllister 
f  London;  Mrs.  Hungerford,  Mrs.  Mackay's  mother ;  Sir 
larles  Dilke,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackay,  Jr.  The  dinner- 
ible  was  decked  with  orchids.  After  the  dinner  there  was  a 
incert  by  Miss  Eames,  Mme.  Richard  Maurel,  and  MM. 
ohannes  Wolff  and  Coquelin  Cadet.  Mile.  Reichemberg 
ave  monologues  and  also  two  charming  comediettas,  "  Une 
alse"  and  "  Les  Reves  de  Marguerite."  After  dinner  still 
tore  royalty  came,  in  the  person  of  Princess  Louise, 
farchioness  of  Lome,  who  was  attended  by  Lady  Sophia 
lacNamara,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lome  and  Prince  and 
rincess  Edward  of  Saxe- Weimar.  The  Prince  and  Princess 
"  Monaco  were  in  the  ball-rooms,  as  well  as  a  number  of 
mericans,  who  had  been  fortunate  enough  to  be  included 
nong  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  who  were  asked.  Supper 
•Uowed  late  in  the  evening. 
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Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
ad  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
an  Franciscans  ■ 

General  W.  H.  Dimond  has  sold  his  beautiful  residence  in 
enlo  Park  to  Mr.  Theodore  Payne.  It  was  formerly 
vned  by  Major  J.  L.  Rathbone.  General  Dimond,  Mr. 
id  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond,  and  the  Misses  Eleanor  and  May 
imond  will  pass  the  month  of  August  at  the  Hotel  del 
onte. 

Senator  and  Mrs.   Leland   Stanford  recently  entertained 
istice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  at  Palo  Alto. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis  and  their  grandchildren  have 
lumed  to  the  city  after  passing  a  month  at  the  Hotel  del 
onte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  have  returned  from  Santa 
irbara. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  the  Misses  Addie  and  Florence  Mills, 
d  Mr.  Edgar  Mills,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  who  are  here  on  a 
;it,  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  few  days. 
Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  and  Miss  Mar- 
erite  Wallace  left  New  York  July  i8th  for  Europe. 
Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  are  passing 
:  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.  They  will  go  to  New 
irk  early  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Meade  were  at  the  Hotel  Mono- 
1,  in  Berlin,  when  last  heard  from. 

I  Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  will  pass  next  month  at  the  Hotel  del 
onte,  and  will  have  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  as  her  guest. 
Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher  passed  several  days  in  Marysville  dur- 
5  the  week. 
Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  will  pass  the  next  few  weeks  at 
e  Hotel  del  Monte. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alexander  Badlam  and  Miss  Maude  Bad- 


lam  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  a  couple  of 
months  at  their  country-residence,  "Arcadia,'  near  Mount 
St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg  returned  from  Del  Monte  early 
in  the  week. 

Mr.  Howard  D.  Melone  has  returned  from  the  Hotel  del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  Cornelius  O'Connor  and  family  have  returned  from 
Del  Coronado. 

Mrs.  John  P.  Jackson,  Jr.,  of  Oakland,  is  entertaining 
Miss  Josie  Byington,  of  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Alston  Hayne,  who  has  been  spending  a  fortnight  in 
this  city,  returned  on  Friday  to  his  olive-ranch  at  Montecito, 
near  Santa  Barbara. 

Miss  Lillie  Brush  recently  paid  a  visit  to  Stockton,  accom- 
panied by  her  friend  Mrs  Lyle,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheldon  Borden  are  visiting  Redondo  Beach. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright  came  down  from  Sacramento  last  Mon- 
day, and  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

General  E.  Kirkpatrick  will  leave  London  to-day  to  return 
to  this  city  for  a  brief  visit.  General  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
have  been  making  a  tour  of  Europe  during  the  past  year. 
They  were  recently  the  guests  of  the  Earl  of  Dysart,  in 
London.     Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  will  remain  in  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  N.  D.  Rideout  came  down  from  Marysville 
last  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  -Mills  and  Miss  Mills  are  passing  a  few  weeks 
pleasandy  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Ada  Butterfield  is  In  Munich. 

Miss  Anderson  and  Miss  Olds  are  here  on  a  visit  from 
Vancouver  Barracks,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  who  has  been  visiting  Judge  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  at  their  country-home,  near  Cloverdale,  is 
now  the  guest  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  at  Villa 
Kabel,  near  Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  coming  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis  have  returned  from  Del  Monte, 
and  are  now  visiting  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  at  her  counlry-home, 
near  Cloverdale.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tevis  will  go  to  housekeep- 
ing in  the  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rodgers,  of  Fresno,  are  stopping  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Lillian  Nance,  of  Portsmouth,  Eng.,  and  Miss  May 
Crosson,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  are  here  on  a  visit,  and  are 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  O.  P.  Evans  have  returned  from  their 
summer  outing  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday  after  a  four 
months'  visit  to  Paris,  Berlin,  and  Milan,  where  he  viewed 
the  salons  and  exhibitions  of  fine  paintings. 

Baron  and  Baroness  von  Schroder  will  depart  for  Germany 
in  about  a  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  S.  Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Ap- 
pleton  Maguire  will  occupy  their  cottage  in  Ross  Valley  until 
September. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  B.  Alexander,  nie  Crocker,  have 
returned  from  Europe  and  are  now  at  Seabrigbt. 

Mr.  Douglass  Dick  is  visiting  Puget  Sound. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  gone  to  San  Rafael 
for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  has  returned  from  Europe, 
and  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hays,  in  Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Wood  and  Miss  Wood  returned 
from  Honolulu  last  Tuesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  H.  A.  Mason  have  been  passing  the 
week  in  San  Jose", 

Mrs.  Peter  Decker,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Mrs.  Morton 
Cheesman,  and  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman  are  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistoga  last 
Tuesday  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Lucille  Edwards  will  leave  in  August  for  Europe  to 
devote  three  years  to  study. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hewes  and  Miss  Jennie  S.  Lathrop 
have  left  Del  Coronado  and  are  in  Los  Angeles. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  are  passing  the  season  at 
their  villa  near  Lake  Tahoe,  and  are  entertaining  several 
friends. 

Mr.  Hermann  Oelrichs  is  expected  here  from  the  East  in  a 
few  days. 

Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins  and  Miss  Alice  Mullins  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  a  delightful  visit  to  Alaska. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Smith  and  Miss  Belle  Smith  returned 
from  Panama  last  Monday  on  the  steamer  Coliina. 

Mr.  Evan  J.  Coleman  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  a  visit  to  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Edith  Findley  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  friends  in 
Napa  Valley. 

Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten  has  been  visiting  her  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Martel,  at  their  villa  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dean  returned  to  the  city  early  in  the  week, 
after  a  short  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Moses  Hopkins  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  re- 
cendy. 

Mr.  James  C,  Dunphy  left  last  Monday  for  New  York, 
where  he  will  meet  has  niece.  Miss  Piercy,  who  is  now  en 
route  from  Paris,  and  will  escort  her  to  this  city. 

Mrs.  T.  G.  Walkington  left  last  Monday  to  pass  a  few 
weeks  at  a  health  resort  in  Lake  County. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Smedbergand  Miss  Nellie  Smed- 
berg  have  been  passing  the  week  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall,  Mr.  Warren  D.  Clark,  Mr. 
Oscar  T.  Sewell,  and  Mr.  S.  C.  Buckbee  returned  from  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  and  family  are  occupy- 
ing a  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding,  Miss  Louisa  Catherwood,  and 
Miss  Simrall  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Cazadero. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Morse  have  returned  from  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  and  Miss  Fannie  Doyle,  of  Menlo 
Park,  have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Latham  arrived  at  the  Hotel  del  Coro- 
nado last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Charles  Torbert  and  Miss  MolHe  Torbert  were  at 
Santa  Cruz  a  few  days  during  the  week. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W,  W.  Morrow  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow 
left  on  Friday  to  make  a  brief  visit  at  the  Hotel  del   Monte. 

Mr.  1.  de  Turk  came  to  the  city  last  Tuesday  from  Santa 
Rosa  and  has  been  stopping  at  the  Lick  House. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Gashwiler  and  the  Misses  Laura  and  Lottie 
Gashwiler  have  returned  from  San  Jose"  and  are  again  oc- 
cupying their  apartments  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton.  They 
will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  month. 

Judge  J.  H.  Boalt  has  been  in  the  city  during  the  past 
week  but  will  return  to  his  mountain  home  near  Cloverdale 
to-day. 

Miss  Millie  Ashe  left  for  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander  have  returned  from  a  visit 
to  Chico. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  and  Miss  Kittle  have  returned  from  a 
week's  visit  at  Pescadero. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  passed  a  few  days  in  San  Jose"  dur- 
ing the  week. 

Mr.  L.  G.  Nesmith,  of  San  Jose,  returned  from  Cazadero 
last  Monday. 

Miss  Marie  Naglee  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  the  Yose- 
mite Valley  with  Captain  Millen  Griffith  and  family,  whom 
she  joined  immediately  after  her  return  from  the  East,  where 
she  passed  the  winter  and  spring.  She  will  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  at  her  beautiful  San  Jose  home,  "  The 
Naglee  Place." 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willcy  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  are  en  route 
here  via  Panama,  and  are  expected  about  August  25th. 

Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull  and  family  have  returned  to  their 
home,  1007  Leavenworth  Street,  af"er  passing  two  months  at 
Bayou  Vista  Vineyard,  near  Tulare  Lake. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Tobin  is  now  in  New  York  city,  and  will 
remain  there  until  the  middle  of  August. 

Mrs.  Robert  E.  Williams  and  Miss  Marie  Williams  have 
returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte.! 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin,  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Fogg,  of  Oroville,  came  up  from  Santa  Cruz 
last  Monday  to  attend  the  theatre. 

Miss  Durbrow  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman, 
in  Seatde. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  August. 

Misses  Jennie  and  Emma  McMillan  and  Miss  Alice  Mau 
will  return  to  the  city  in  a  few  days,  after  passing  a  couple 
of  months  at  Clarke's  ranch  in  Mendocino  County. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Le  Count  and  the  Misses  Ella  and  Susie  Le 
Count  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  the  Blue  Lakes. 

The  Misses  Morrison  will  soon  occupy  their  residence  on 


the  comer  of  Fifth  and  Julian  Streets  in  San  Jose".  The 
lawns  and  tennis-courts  are  being  arranged,  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  very  attractive. 

Mr.  John  N.  Featherston  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  in 
Mendocino  County. 

Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  the 
southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  H.  B.  Smith  will  leave  on  Monday  for  Chicago,  where 
he  will  permanently  reside.     Mrs.  Smith  is  now  in  Chicago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Naglee  Burke  and  Miss  Mamie   Burke 
are  passing  the  summer  at  the  Naglee  Place  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  \V.  G.  Hunt  is  here  on  a  visit  from  Woodland  and 
is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  E.  M.  Chabot  and  Miss  Chabot,  of  Oakland,  have 
been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  since  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Hale,  of  Sacramento,  is  here  on  a  prolonged 
visit,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  George  W.  Prescott  has  returned  from  Cloverdale. 
Mrs.  Prescott  will  remain  there  for  awhile. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  have  been  passing  the  week 
in  San  Jose". 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Dargie  and  their  children.  Mrs.  T. 
T.  Dargie,  and  Miss  Anna  Dargie  returned  on  Friday  from 
Klamath. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  McGrotty  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  George  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  H.  Richards,  Mr. 
C.  L.  Wallace,  and  Mr.  Theodore  McMullen  were  recent 
visitors  at  Croft  Villa,  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  and  the  Misses  Evelyn,  Emily,  and 
Genevieve  Carolan  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  returned  from  Cazadero  last  Sunday 
after  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  there. 

Mr.  Sampson  E.  Tucker  will  return  from  Humboldt 
County  on  Monday. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  J.  Sanders  Reed  are  at  the  Hotel  Metro- 
pole,  m  London. 

Mr.  and,  Mrs.  Charles  J.  Bandmann  have  returned  from 
their  Eastern  trio  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  will  return  from  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  August  1st,  and  will  pass  the  remainder  of  the  season 
in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilgarif  are  at  Redondo  Beach. 

Captain  R.  R.  Thompson  has  been  passing  the  week  at 
Redondo  Beach. 

Mr.  William  H.  Stinson  left  last  Wednesday  to  spend  a 
fortnight  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  left  Santa 
Cruz  last  Monday  and  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  Carleton  will  re- 
main at  the  Hotel  del  Coronado  until  September. 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  and  Mr.  Peter  D. 
Martin  are  at  San  Rafael,  where  they  will  pass  the  remainder 
of  the  season. 

Mrs.  Barnes  and  her  daughter.  Miss  Bessie  Eames,  have 
returned  from  San  Jose"  and  are  stopping  at  the  Lick  House. 

Mrs  J.  Downey  Harvey  is  enjoying  a  visit  at  Los  Me- 
danos. 

Miss  Florence  Reed  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  during 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L>  Reid,  ne'e  Houston,  arrived  here  last 
Monday  on  a  visit  from  the  East. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Sacramento,  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Jr.,  has  been  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  N.  Irving  Wilson  has  returned  from  the  country  and 
is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Miss  MacDougall,  of  Mare  Island,  is  visiting  Miss  Collier 
at  Villa  Kabel,  near  Clear  Lake. 

Miss  Laura  Bates  is  visiting  the  Misses  Dimond  at  their 
villa  in  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  Farquharson,  Mr.  Charles  D.  Farqu- 
harson, and  Mr.  D.  F.  Farquharson  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 


Army  and  Navy   News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N.,  who  for  the  past  six 
months  has  been  stationed  on  the  United  States  steamer 
Independence  at  Mare  Island,  has  been  assigned  to  duty 
at  the  marine  rendezvous  in  San  Francisco,  commencing 
August  1st, 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  on  duty  here 
for  the  past  three  years,  has  been  ordered  to  New  Orleans, 
and  will  leave  early  in  August. 

A  court-martial  convened  in  Tucson,  A.  T.,  last  Monday, 
to  hear  the  charges  against  First- Lieutenant  F.  W.  Kings- 
bury, Second  Cavalry.  The  charges  are  that  Kingsbury 
misappropriated  820,375  received  from  auction  sales  at  the 
dismantlement  of  Fort  Lowell.  He  pleaded  not  guilty  to 
the  specifications  charged,  and  says  he  can  give  satisfactory 
reports  of  the  shortage. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Carl  W.  Jungen,  TJ.  S.  N.,  are  pass- 
the  summer  at  Highlands,  Md. 

General  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  L.  A. 
Lovering,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  to  the  city  after  attending 
the  court  martial  of  Colonel  Compton,  at  Walla  Walla. 

Lieutenant  Frank  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  went  to  Del  Monte 
last  Tuesday  to  visit  Mrs.  Winn. 


Four  boys  of  Birdseye,  Ind.,  found  an  old  coat 
near  the  railroad,  and  began  tossing  it  about  and 
beating  each  other  with  it.  A  bank-note  slipped 
from  beneath  one  of  the  patches.  The  boys  ripped 
the  coat  to  pieces,  and  it  panned  out  $1,711. 


Electric  light  has  been  employed  advantageously 
on  board  a  West  Indian  steamer  crossing  the  ocean 
to  keep  alive  and  flourishing  certain  plants  which 
were  being  transported  for  acclimatization. 


Art  Notes. 

Mr.  S.  Gump  returned  last  Sunday  from  an  ex- 
tended European  tour.  He  has  spent  several 
months  in  visiting  the  art-centres  of  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  and  has  picked  out  a  number  of 
splendid  canvases  to  add  to  the  Gump  Gallery,  on 
Market  Street — which,  by  the  way,  is  coming  to  be 
known  among  European  connoisseurs  as  a  formid- 
able competitor. 

Mr.  Gump  inspected  both  the  new  and  the  old 
Salons  in  Paris  and  the  official  exhibitions  in  Berlin 
and  Milan,  in  search  of  new  talent,  as  well  as  visiting 
the  studios  of  all  the  great  artists,  and  he  found  so 
much  of  real  merit  that  he  made  large  purchases  for 
his  gallery. 

In  Florence,  too,  he  bought  several  pieces  of 
marble  statuary  and  some  beautifully  carved  frames, 
and  these,  together  with  a  number  of  rare  and  beau- 
tiful objets  d'art  which  he  picked  up  during  his  lour, 
will  make  the  Gump  Gallery  a  place  of  unusual  in- 
terest. Several  of  the  paintings  are  already  here, 
while  others  are  on  their  way,  with  more  to  follow. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Are  so  liable  to  Croup, 
sadden  Colds,  and  va- 
rious throat  troubles, 
that  no  family  should 
be  without 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

It  gives  instant  relief 
lr   and  effects  a  perma- 
~^IP  nent  cure. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's 

Cherry  Pectoral  in  my 

family  for  thirty  years 

and  have  always  found 

It  the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which  com- 

Elaint  my  children  have  been  subject."— 
apt.  TJ.  Carley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
"  Four  of  my  children  were  taken  down  at 
one  time,  the  past  winter,  with  influenza: 
but  they  were  soon  cured  by  the  use  01 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ayer's  Pills."  — 
M.  Powers,  Red  Lodge.  Montana. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  Druggists.    Price  $1 ;  six  bottles,  $5 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FKANCI8CO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BAKTON  &  GUESTIEB 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  TVhJte  Wines,  and  Olive  OU 


The    Piedmont   Baths. 

No  pleasanter  trip  can  be  made  than  across  the 
bay  to  Piedmont,  including  a  visit  to  the  baths.  The 
salt  water,  which  is  the  purest  in  San  Francisco  Bay, 
is  continuously  renewed.  Flowing  steadily  through 
the  baths  at  the  rate  of  thirty-six  thousand  gallons 
an  hour,  it  is  discharged  at  the  foot  of  Sixteenth 
Street,  two  and  a  half  miles  away,  so  there  is  no 
possibility  of  the  same  water  being  used  over.  The 
buildings  are  quite  free  from  smell,  and  in  point  of 
ventilation  and.  equipment  can  not  be  surpassed. 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


WEDDING 

Invitations  and  Announcements. 
Correct  Styles.     Promptness. 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  \  Q  Post  Street. 


^ 


^iCTir 


'fflS^- 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  ub,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Freb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 

LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  81. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  rind  In  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SOCLE,  Manager. 


TO    OWNERS 

-  -OF- 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking-  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  ' 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKI 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leaudro, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1891. 


EEQMFULLERDESKCa. 

AWIUFACTUFCS. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

-E38-640MISSIOHST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicums,  Appetizing,  Jfourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Spnp  &  Boaflli, 


Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of]  5c. 

E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


National  Prize  of 

1 6,600  fr.  <. 

SIX  COLD      <a^^  I 

medals  <^  4 


at 

Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc. 


^T    arte 

Za  Oc  , 

^    ir-.<s  £  f.* 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 

" Fair  &  Square" 

65  Greene  St.,  New  Turk. 


yourHEELS 

SAN  LORD'S  ■■  PERFECT  " 
HEEL  PROTECTORS 

are   made  of  a  species  of  Silver  Steel,  gggggfc 

tempered  to  a  degree  of  hardness  which  fj~ 

will  effectually  resist  wear,  will  oot  slip  8 

like  heel   plates  or  steel   nails,  are  not  1 

noisy,  easily  applied,  and  can  not  work  fi 

loose.     The  only  safe,  durable,  simple,  f 

and  neat  device  for  the  purpo<e    Wl '  1  ii 

save  inrepairsONEDOLLAR  ^ 

on    every  fair  of  shoes,  and   give  P 

you  the  comfort  of  a  new  pair  of  square 

heels  all  the  time.     Sample  pair,  10c.; 

six  pairs,  a  steel  chisel,  tin  gauge,  and 

full  instructions  for  applying,  for  50CLS., 

or   %    Eross    pairs   for  $2.00.     Agents 

wanted.     Address, 

Woodman  Co.,  Box  2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
oee  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
etanding  have  been  cared.  Indeed  80  Btrong  is  my  faith 
in  ita  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FBEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  bui- 
ferer  who  will  Bend  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  181  Pearl  St..  N    V> 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    MISSIONARY'S    FIND. 
A  Tale  of  a  Traveler  and  a  Native  Wife. 

Sir  Dawson  Jukes,  K.  C.  M.  G.,  F.  R.  G.  S.,  etc., 
had  been  a  great  African  traveler.  A  fragment  of 
the  globe,  quite  perceptible  on  the  large  map.  is  dotted 
with  his  name  and  those  of  people,  mostly  ladies, 
whom  he  delighted  to  honor.  There  is  Lake  Hon- 
orable Matilda,  an  inland  sea,  pleasingly  connected 
with  Lake  Lucy  Jane  by  the  noble  river  Jukes  ; 
when  Sir  Dawson  married  the  former  lady,  and  the 
latter,  his  sister,  acted  as  bridesmaid,  this  association 
was  recognized  as  a  very  graceful  witticism. 

Sir  Dawson  made  a  very  good  thing  of  his  travels, 
one  way  and  another  ;  and  on  marrying  the  Honor- 
able Matilda  Pennytrack  he  retired  from  the  busi- 
ness. The  Pennytracks  are  held  devout  even  among 
devout  Scotch  families,  and  Matilda  was  the  devout- 
est  maiden  of  them  all.  It  was  her  influence,  they 
say,  which  converted  Sir  Dawson  ;  but  he  took  up 
the  new  line  with  his  habitual  energy  and  thorough- 
ness. The  precious  moments  which  worldly  lovers 
waste  in  trifling  or  quarreling  were  employed  by 
these  two  in  projecting  the  establishment  of  a  mission 
in  Lake  Honorable  Matilda. 

Sir  Dawson  insisted  that  every  one  belonging  to 
the  mission  should  be  a  "  gentleman."  One  young 
man  only  was  admitted  who  did  not  come  up  to  his 
notion — the  Rev.  Angus  Macalister.  He  had  been 
among  the  earliest  to  apply  :  a  graduate,  something 
of  a  scholar,  fairly  presentable  in  manners,  and  a 
protege'  of  the  Pennytracks,  who  begged  Lady  Jukes 
to  interpose.  She  declined,  though  her  husband's 
objection  was  as  incomprehensible  to  her  as  to  others. 
He  said  that  the  Rev.  Angus  was  indiscreet — of 
which  there  was  not  a  particle  of  evidence — and  too 
full  of  zeal — as  if  that  could  be  a  disadvantage  for  a 
missionary  !  At  the  last  moment,  however,  one  of 
the  accepted  drew  back,  and  Sir  Dawson  gave  way. 

So  the  mission  got  under  way,  and  there  was  every 
reason  to  think  it  would  be  as  successful  as  all  other 
missions.  Very  nice  letters  were  received  and  pub- 
lished. The  garden-seeds  contributed  by  a  sympa- 
thetic nurseryman  came  up  so  splendidly  that,  in  the 
joy  of  his  innocent  heart,  he  affixed  a  testimonial 
from  the  Rev.  Angus  to  his  trade-circular.  So  did 
all  the  other  pious  souls  who  had  furnished  tents, 
boats,  iron  chapel,  canned  meats,  and  what  not  at 
cost  price.  Everything  was  satisfactory.  While  the 
missionaries  were  learning  the  language,  they  dis- 
tributed provisions  and  clothes  and  things.  No 
doubt,  when  the  recipients  came  to  understand  what 
was  expected  of  them,  they  would  eagerly  embrace 
the  gospel. 

But  the  state  of  affairs  was  not  quite  so  pleasing 
at  home.  It  appeared  to  Lady  Jukes  that  her  hus- 
band was  losing  interest  in  the  blessed  work.  Sir 
Dawson  became  remiss  in  his  spiritual  exercises. 
It  was  all  very  distressing.  And  then,  one  day, 
when  her  ladyship  was  speaking  of  the  mission,  he 

said,    distinctly,    "D n     the     mission!"      She 

paused,  summoning  her  reason  to  dispute  with  her 
ears  over  this  incredible  utterance  ;  and  just  then 
the  butler  entered.  "A  telegram  from  Hafrica,  my 
lady,"  said  he.  It  had  become  usual  now,  alas  !  to 
hand  such  communications  over  to  the  mistress. 
She  tore  it  open. 

"Rev.  Blair,  Honorable  Matilda,  to  Sir  Dawson  Jukes. 
Macalister  just  started  home  with  Wattabhama,  daughter 
Chief  Rumanpouda.     Tried  stop  him.     Vain." 

"What  can  this  mean,  Dawson?  Why,  you 
look — you  look  scared." 

"Do  I?"  he  laughed;  "I  feel  only  puzzled. 
The  idea  that  occurs  to  me  at  present  is  that  Mac- 
alister has  run  away  with  a  black  girl.  Very 
scandalous  !  We  will  keep  it  to  ourselves  as  long 
as  possible.  No  ;  let  us  not  discuss  the  matter, 
please.  They  will  be  here  by  next  mail."  So  her 
ladyship — a  good  woman,  if  dull  and  hard — de- 
voured her  agitation  in  silence  for  a  month.  But 
she  observed  that  Sir  Dawson's  spirits  rose  from  that 
hour,  whatever  the  mystery  might  be. 

The  vessel  arrived,  and  among  its  passengers  were 
"  the  Rev.  Angus  Macalister  and  Miss  Wattabhama." 
The  shameless  man  did  not  even  conceal  his  name  ! 
But  nothing  followed.  He  dared  not  report  himself, 
thought  Lady  Matilda. 

The  fact  is  that  Sir  Dawson  had  been  waiting  on 
the  quay.  Unobserved  himself,  he  saw  the  mission- 
ary come  ashore  with  a  tall  woman  so  closely  veiled 
that  only  those  who  saw  her  from  the  back  could 
recognize  the  negress.  A  superb  creature  !  The 
unregenerate  Old  Adam  asserted  itself  so  strongly  in 
Sir  Dawson  Jukes  that  he  contrasted  those  fine  pro- 
portions, that  smoothly  rolling  walk,  with  the  genteel 
attenuation  of  Lady  Matilda. 

Macalister  put  her  into  a  cab  and  was  about  to 
follow.  Sir  Dawson  drew  him  aside  sharply.  "  Let 
us  have  a  word  here,  sir,"  he  said.  "  Drive  to  the 
New  Hotel." 

"  As  you  please."  In  two  cabs  they  went  thither, 
and  when  Miss  Wattabhama  had  been  deposited  in 
a  private  room,  the  men  met. 

"  I  don't  ask  any  explanations,"  Sir  Dawson  be- 
gan. "  You  have  acted  like  a  mischievous  fool,  as  I 
knew  you  would  if  you  found  an  opportunity,  and  I 
pass  that.  Now,  you  expect  me  to  deny  that  I 
married  this  girl,  and  to  plead,  besides,  that  the 
marriage  was  not  legal.  Anyway,  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  scandal.  But  your  calculation  is  wrong 
on  one  point — you  will  not  be  a  disinterested  avenger 
of  morality.     If  I   lose  my   case,  I  shall   instantly 


bring  an  action  for  divorce,  and  I  shall  make  the 
Rev.  Angus  Macalister  co-respondent." 

"  I  defy  your  malignity,  you  wicked  man  !  I  have 
treated  this  poor  African  as  a  sister.  Upon  discov- 
ering your  shameful  treatment  of  her,  I  spent  my 
last  shilling  in I  persuaded  Chief  Ruman- 
pouda to  intrust  her  to  me,  and  I  have  brought  her 
here  to  confound  her  betrayer." 

"Yes,  I  said  I  would  explain  for  you.  You  spent 
your  last  shilling  in  buying  my  wife  ;  that's  how 
Rumanpouda  understands  it,  and  the  young  woman, 
also.  If  you  doubt  me,  let  us  go  and  ask  her."  He 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Oh,  what  a  consummate  villain  !  If  it  were  not 
for  my  cloth,  sir,  I  would " 

"  If  it  were  not  for  the  police,  sir,  I  would — that  is, 
I'd  break  your  neck  and  throw  you  out  of  the  win- 
dow.    Take  us  to  the  young  lady's  room,  waiter." 

The  Rev.  Angus  knew  his  own  rectitude,  and 
assured  himself  that  the  truth  must  prevail.  Pale, 
but  confident,  he  followed. 

Miss  Wattabhama  had  taken  off  her  boots  and 
some  other  things,  and  was  squatted  in  an  arm- 
chair at  the  window.  She  rose  hastily,  leered  at 
Sir  Dawson  as  an  old  friend,  and  threw  herself  full 
length  to  embrace  the  missionary's  boots.  A 
superb  creature,  indeed,  to  one  who  had  lost  his 
prejudice  about  the  color  of  the  skin,  like  Sir  Daw- 
son.    The  Old  Adam  seized  him  again. 

"  Are  you  satisfied  now  ?  "  he  asked,  cheerfully. 

"  That's  a  formal  salutation — mere  politeness." 

"  Therefore  she  did  not  honor  her  lawful  husband 
with  it,  eh  ?  Very  well !  "  And  then  he  began  talk- 
ing in  the  Makaklako  dialect,  much  too  fast  for  poor 
Angus  to  follow.  Wattabhama  assented  emphati 
cally  from  time  to  time. 

"  There  !  "  said  Sir  Dawson,  at  length.  "She  has 
told  me  the  truth — at  least,  she'll  swear  to  it  before 
every  court  in  Christendom.  You  are  just  as  much 
married  to  her,  Mr.  Macalister,  as  ever  I  was — that 
is,  the  lady  says  so.  Don't  rave,  man,  but  just  ask 
her  the  question." 

He  did,  kindly  at  first,  then  argumentatively ; 
then,  as  his  be  wilder  raent  grew,  furiously  ;  Sir  Daw- 
son standing  by  amused.  But  Wattabhama  per- 
sisted gently  that  their  marriage  was  complete. 

"  What  have  you  done  to  her,  you  fiend  !  "  cried 
the  hapless  avenger  of  morality,  mopping  his  brow. 

"Done!  I  only  asked  whether  she  left  home 
willingly,  by  her  father's  consent.  That  makes  a 
marriage  by  the  law  of  the  Makaklakos.  Also,  I 
asked  whether  she  regards  herself  as  your  wife  ? 
She  is  much  surprised  at  the  question,  and  declares 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it.  Believe  me,  you  will  never 
persuade  or  coerce  this  very  fine  young  woman  to 
tell  another  tale.  She  loves  you  too  much.  Good- 
day.  I  may  mention  that  our  next  committee  meet- 
ing is  to-morrow,  if  you  should  wish  to  attend.  Her 
majesty's  courts  of  justice  are  always  open." 

But  Mr.  Macalister  did  not  attend  the  committee, 
nor  did  he  appeal  to  the  law. — Si.  James's  Gazette. 


Educational. 


Mr.  H.  B.  PASMORE, 

Teacher  of    Singing    and    Theory   of    Music. 

Will   resume  teaching  at  his  residence,    1426  Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  July  20th. 

TERMS : 

$20  for  four  (one  hour)  lessons. 

§50  for  twenty  (half-hour)  lessons. 

$35  for  twenty  Conservatory-class  lessons. 


Mr.   H.   J.   STEWART, 

Teacher  of    Singing,    Pianoforte,    Organ,    Harmony,  and 
Composition.    And 

Mrs.    H.  J.  STEWART, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony, 
Will  resume  teaching  MONDAY,  August  3,  1891. 

2417  California  Street. 
Mr.  Stewart's  Classes  in  Harmony,  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced, will  commence  early  in  August. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Mneic. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  M.     At  pupils'  resi 
dence,  1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  2334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.    S.    UONELM,    Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  At«. 


PROFESSOR     SAMUEL     ADELSTEIN, 
Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Violin. 

Italian  Method.       Music  Studio:  1019  SUTTER  ST. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  ltan.lo. 

Studio:    26  MONTGOMERY  STREET.  Room  S. 


French,    German,  Spanish,    Etc. 

65  Lessons  for  SI  8.00. 
THE    LAKCHER    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular.  Edward  Larchbr.  Principal. 


MISS  ADIE'S  SCHOOL, 

3013  PINE  STREET,  NEAR  LAGUNA, 

Re-opens,  with  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  of 
pupils,  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 


Educational. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

8AN  MATEO,  CAI.. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 
Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  PmnctrAi. 

MISS     X-i^a-IilEi'lS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls  j 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octarla. 

Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1891. 
MISS  M.  LAKE.  Principal.     | 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth  Year. 

Christmas  Term  opens  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


Irving  Institute.  %R32£*3£tiai 

The  next  session  will   begin  on   Monday.  July  27th.     Fo- 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  addre-s 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH.  A.  M„  Principal. 


Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1831.  Mathematics  and  Set 
ences— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsane  Mrs 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing — Signor  Galvani.  Piano— Mr.  Lesle 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship— Mr.  C.  ELsenshitnc 
Belles-Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages —Mme.  li.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day 
opening. 


" 


PERALTA     HALL, 


SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

Opens  August  4,  1891.  at  Berkeley.  Cal. 

HOMER   B.  SPRAGUE.  President. 
Finest  School  Building  and  Furniture  in  America, 


rpHE  56TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  O: 
■*-  the  URBAN  SCHOOL,  at  1017  Hyd 
Street,  -will  begin  on  Monday,  Jnly  20,  1: 

A    Kindergarten    has    been    added    to    th 
departments  of  the  School. 

NATHAN    W.    MOORE, 

Principal.  | 


.  pa 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGI 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  f 
uate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  L 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  Fre 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  * 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  <" 
istry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymn: 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (tI 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  I" 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


II* 


MISS    MARY    E.    STEVENS' 

Boarding  and  Day  Schoo 

Twenty-third  Tear. 

"  Approved  "  by  Bryn  Mawr  College.     The  Bryn  M»' 

entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  school  by  an  e 

iner  from  the  College.       School  certificate  admits  to  Vl 

202  and  204  W.  Chelten  Are.,  Gerniantoi 

Philadelphia 


MISS    BOI/TE'S 

English,  French,  and   German    Boarding 

and  Day  School, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  July   13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  1 
Thorough  instruction   in  English.       For  acquring 
and  German,   opportunities  are   offered  unequalea  on 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is*  a  French,  Gernuuii 
English    Kindergarten,  with  trained   native  Kindi 

Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 


Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 
Will  re-open  August  19th.     Students  prepared  for  L'olleg 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNC  LADIES  AND  CHILDRE 

2524  California  Street.    Reopens  July  87. 

Principal,  Miss  Emily  Edmunds. 
Nine  years  Proprietor  and   Principal  of  the   Eduatior 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington.  Eng. 


VAN  NESS    YOUNG    LADIES'  SEMINAR' 
1222  Pine  Street, 

Under  the  ownership  and  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  WBJ  I 
aided  by  a  corps  of  twelve  teachers.  Instruction  the  cp01" 
Music  a  specialty.     Next  term  begins  August  3d.    Send  I 

circular. 


July  27,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and   Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  late  Dr.  Hodge,  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  once  asked  a  student  for  the  definition  of 
eternity.  The  student  replied  that  he  used  to  know 
the  definition,  but  had  forgotten  it.  "  Oh,  my,  my  !  " 
said  Dr.  Hodge  ;  "  what  a  pity  !  The  only  man  in 
the  world  who  ever  knew  what  eternity  is,  has  for- 
gotten !  " 

When  Oliphant  met  Mme.  Blavatsky,  Ceylon  hap- 
pened to  be  mentioned.  "Ah!  I  know  Ceylon," 
said  madame  ;  "I  lived  there  many  years."  "In- 
deed," replied  Oliphant ;  "  may  I  ask  in  what  part 
of  the  island?"  "  In ,"  said  the  high  priest- 
ess, mentioning  a  flat,  uninhabitable  waste.  "In 
the  mountains  ? "  inquired  Oliphant,  with  a  grave 
countenance.  "  Precisely,"  replied  madame.  This 
shook  Oliphant's  faith. 


A  traveler  once  got  lost  in  a  wood,  and,  after 
wandering  around  in  despair  for  a  time,  he  espied 
a  man  coming  toward  him.  Hastily  thanking  God 
for  this  kind  and  timely  deliverance,  the  traveler 
went  up  to  the  man  and  said  to  him.  joyfully,  "  I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,  but  can  you  tell  me  the  nearest 
way  to  Gloversville  ?"  "  Oh,  yes,"  said  the  man, 
"  G-G-G- Gloversville  is  not  far.  Y-Y-Y-Y-Y— well 
go  on,  dang  it  ;  you  can  git  there  before  I  can  tell 

ye."  _ 

Matthew  Arnold,  next  to  Whistler,  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  colossal  egotist  of  his  time.  After  his  re- 
turn to  London  from  his  first  lecturing  tour  in  this 
country,  he  visited  old  Mrs.  Proctor,  widow  of  the 
poet  "Barry  Cornwall"  and  mother  of  Adelaide 
Proctor.  Mrs.  Proctor,  who  was  then  eighty  years 
old,  in  giving  Mr.  Arnold  a  cup  of  tea,  asked  him  : 
"  And  what  did  they  say  about  you  in  America?" 
"  Well,"  said  the  literary  autocrat,  "  they  said  I  was 
conceited,  and  they  said  my  clothes  did  not  fit  me." 
*'  Well,  now,"  said  the  old  lady,  "  I  think  they  were 
1  mistaken  as  to  the  clothes." 

A  characteristic  little  story  of  Arditi,  the  famous 
,  conductor,  comes  from  abroad.  Arditi,  in  company 
with  Mme.  Valleria,  the  prima  donna,  and  a  select 
coaching  -  party,  was  driven  to  Stratford-on-Avon, 
where  he  failed  utterly  to  display  the  necessary 
amount  dt  enthusiasm  in  regard  to  the  Shakespeare 
monument.  "  Shakespeare  !  Oh,  yes,  Shakespeare,'1 
he  murmured,  wearily  ;  and  one  of  the  party  volun- 
teered the  hint,  "  You  recollect,  maestro,  '  Amletto ' 
and  '  Romeo  e  Giulietta.'  "  The  popular  conductor 
then  began  to  be  interested.  "  Ah,  yes,"  he  replied, 
■  I  quite  understand.     Ze  librettist !  " 


A  professor  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  was  discussing 
the  process  of  fertilizing  plants  by  means  of  insects 
carrying  the  pollen  from  one  plant  to  another,  and, 
to  amuse  them,  told  how  old  maids  were  the  ultimate 
cause  of  it  all.  The  humble-bees  carry  the  pollen  ; 
the  field-mice  eat  the  humble-bees  ;  therefore,  the 
more  field-mice,  the  fewer  humble-bees  and  the  less 
pollen  and  variation  of  plants.  But  cats  devour 
field-mice,  and  old  maids  protect  cats.  Therefore, 
the  more  old  maids,  the  more  cats  ;  the  fewer  field- 
mice,  the  more  bees.  Hence  old  maids  are  the 
cause  of  variety  in  plants.  Thereupon,  a  sophomore, 
with  a  single  eye-glass,  an  English  umbrella,  a  box- 
coat,  with  his  trousers  rolled  up  at  the  bottom,  arose 
and  asked  :  "  I  sa-a-y,  professah,  what  is  the  cause 
— ah — of  old  maids,  don't  you  know  ?  "  "  Perhaps 
Miss  Jones  can  tell  you,"  suggested  the  professor. 
I  Dudes  !  "  said  Miss  Jones,  sharply,  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

The  late  A.  T.  Stewart  was  harassed  by  a  certain 
treasury  decision  which  vastly  increased  his  pay- 
ments of  duties.  His  lawyer  called  one  day  about 
another  matter.  Stewart  spoke  in  an  exasperated 
way  about  the  treasury  decision.  "  Let  me  see  the 
decision,"  said  the  lawyer.  After  reading  it  through, 
he  said  :  "This  law  speaks  of  ' all-silk '  garments. 
Why  don't  you  have  a  thread  of  worsted  run  into 
these  goods  when  they  are  made  abroad?"  "Will 
that  come  within  the  new  law  ? "  asked  the  great 
merchant.  "Certainly."  "How  much  do  you 
want  for  that  opinion  ?  "  asked  Stewart  a  few  months 
later.  "  Fifty  thousand  dollars,"  said  the  lawyer. 
And  he  got  it.  He  was  modest,  too,  but  a  dollar 
went  further  in  those  days  than  it  does  now.  Stew- 
'  art,  years  after,  told  his  legal  adviser  that  the  casual 


suggestion  made  that  day  had  been  worth  over  one 
million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  the  mer- 
chant. So  the  fifty  thousand  dollars  fee  was  not 
high.  _ 

The  only  man  who  ever  was  too  quick  for  Joe 
Dye,  the  bad  man  of  Ventura,  was  Petroleum  Scott, 
the  old  Ventura  oil  man,  a  tall,  wiry,  nervous  chap, 
who  would  be  the  terror  of  stenographers  if  he  were 
a  public  speaker.  Phillips  Brooks  is  a  leisurely 
drawler  compared  to  Scott.  Scott  and  Dye  had  a 
legal  contest  over  an  oil-claim  on  the  Sespe,  and, 
while  the  case  was  pending,  Scott  prudently  avoided 
discussing  it  with  Joe,  whose  temper  and  trigger- 
finger  were  notoriously  quick  and  apt  to  act  in  con- 
cert. One  day,  Scott  and  Dye  met  in  a  Santa  Paula 
saloon,  and,  sitting  down  at  a  table  together,  clinked 
glasses  and  chatted  about  things  in  general.  Scott 
carefully  abstained  from  talking  about  oil-claims, 
but  Joe  finally  broached  the  subject  and  made  some 
statement  about  the  records  that  was  not  correct. 
This  is  the  way  Scott  tells  the  story:  "Without 
thinking,  I  said,  '  Joe,  you're  a  damn  liar,"  and  as 
soon  as  the  words  were  out  of  my  mouth,  he  yanked 
his  revolver  and  stuck  it  under  my  nose.  But  I  was 
too  quick  for  him.  I  took  it  all  back  before  he  could 
shoot." 

An  old  seaman  named  Peters,  stationed  on  one 
of  the  United  States  cruisers  in  the  North  Atlantic 
squadron,  was  a  man  of  rough  exterior  but  of  a 
warm  heart.  Its  warmest  corner  was  reserved  for 
a  certain  young  ensign  on  board  the  same  ship, 
whom  Peters  worshiped  with  unswerving  con- 
stancy. One  day  it  happened  that  an  unpracticed 
landsman,  while  attending  to  some  duty  in  the 
rigging,  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  the  water.  As 
he  was  unable  to  swim,  he  would  probably  have 
drowned  had  not  an  officer  sprung  after  him  and 
gallantly  held  him  up  until  assistance  came.  A 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  commending  in 
high  terms  this  heroic  action,  was  sent  to  the  brave 
rescuer  and  read  before  the  assembled  ship's  com- 
pany. Old  Peters  viewed  the  whole  proceeding 
with  a  feeling  of  jealousy,  and,  after  brooding  over 
the  matter  for  some  days,  he  relieved  himself  in  the 
following  manner  :  "  Mr.  Bradley,"  said  he,  sliding 
up  to  the  object  of  his  devotion,  "that  there  letter 
what  the  secretary  wrote,  that's  a  fine  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  have.  You  ought  to  have  one,  Mr. 
Bradley."  "  Why,  yes,  Peters,"  said  young  Brad- 
ley, with  his  pleasant  smile,  "that  letter  is,  un- 
doubtedly, a  thing  for  any  fellow  to  be  proud  of, 
but  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  see  my  way  to  getting 
one  like  it."  "  Mr.  Bradley,"  answered  Peters,  in  a 
hoarse  tone,  inviting  confidence,  "  ter- morrow  night, 
sir,  1 II  be  in  the  main  chains,  fussin"  with  somethin' 
or  nuther.  P'raps  I'll  axerdentally  fall  into  the 
water.  Sich  things  have  happened,  as  yer  know 
yerself,  sir.  Then,  Mr.  Bradley,  what's  to  hinder 
ye  from  jumping  arter  me,  like  your  messmate 
there  ?  I  guess  ye'd  have  as  good  a  chance  as  him 
for  one  o'  them  letters  from  the  secretary." 
"There's  only  one  difficulty  about  the  plan, 
Peters,"  said  Bradley,  preserving  a  grave  counte- 
nance, but  inwardly  much  amused  ;  "  unfortunately, 
you  see,  I  don't  know  how  to  swim."  "Sho  !  is 
that  all,  sir?"  returned  Peters,  undismayed  ;  "that 
ain't  nothin'.     I'll  hold  you  up  till  the  boat  comes." 


Better  than  Quinine. 


Quinine  is  not  only  an  expensive  medicine,  it  is  a  harmful 
one  if  taken  too  freely  and  too  ofien.  Of  course  the  world 
insists  on  taking  great  quantities  of  it  for  fever  and  ague. 
Some  persons  think  nothing  else  will  cure  fever  and  ague. 
We  say  positively,  and  testimonials  back  us  up,  that  Brand- 
reth's  Pills  have  often  cured  bad  cases  of  fever  and  ague 
when  quinine  has  failed.  Brandreth's  Pills  break  up  the 
worst  attack. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 


To  a  certain  extent,  general  advertising 
creates  a  want.  It  announces  new  things 
and  familiarizes  the  public  with  old  ones. 
General  advertising  is  of  as  great  value  to 
the  advertiser  in  keeping  an  established  art- 
icle before  the  public  as  in  introducing  a  new 
one.  The  most  successful  business  men 
realize  this,  and  they  never  let  the  public 
forget  their  existence.  The  oft-repeated  as- 
sertion that  advertisements  are  not  read  is 
proved  to  be  a  lie  of  the  most  senseless  kind 
by  the  advertiser's  record  of  results.— Jour- 
Ttalist. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Kxhlbition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


ity  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agente,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STEINWAY 

ltWW0Ri.})foS 
TB^JJiYDffONf 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.    Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GnAT~C0.,  206-208  Post 


THE  BANK  OF  CAXTFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis. 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BAJSTKnSTG  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valhntine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 
27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansonae  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Belgic Thursday,  July  30 

Oceanic  Saturday,  August  22 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Thursday,  July  23,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking:.... Tuesday,  Aog.  1 1 ,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  3,  at  3  P.  AT. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  June  14,  19,  29,  July  5,  14.  19,  29*  August  3, 13,  i3, 
28,  September  r2,  27. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.    GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Jane  20,  1891. 


7.00  A. 
7.30  A. 
7-30  a. 

S.OO  A. 
S.OO  A. 

8.30   A. 


It 
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go 

P. 
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p. 

4 

go 

P. 

4 

00 

p. 

4 

30 

P. 

4.30 

P. 

*     4.3o 

P. 

6 

00 

P. 

7.00  P. 

t    700  p. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" . . . 
\  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga,  > 
X     El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  j" 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis . . . 
1  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ^ 

X      first-class  locally ) 

(  Niles,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  ) 
<      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

(.     vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

(  Los    Angeles    Express,    Fresno,  . 

\      Bakersneld,  Santa  Barbara,  and  > 

Los  Angeles J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  I 
}      Derning,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  " 

^    and  East J 

I  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 
X     for  Mojave  and  East, ) 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville. 

Martinez  and  Stockton 

(  Vallejo,  Cahstoga,  El  Verano  and  > 
1.     Santa  Rosa f 

NOes  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  NQes,  and  San  Jose- 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

I  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ) 
X      and  East j  1 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  j  • 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Paget  Sound,  and  East . .  J  , 
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45 
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4-45 

P. 

7-45  P. 
9.00  P. 
9-45  A. 

8.45  P. 


II  .15    A. 

IO.I5    A* 
10.I5   A. 

9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 

*    8.45  a. 

7-45  A. 

t     6-15   P- 

12.15  p- 


8-45  P. 

8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


|  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  | 
t     7.45  a.  <      ark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  ■  \     3.05  p. 

,  I.     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz } 

(  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose\  ) 
8.15  a.  ■>       Felton,     Eoulder    Creek,    and   -        6.20  P. 

(.      Santa  Cruz ) 

,  (  Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almaden,  t 
*    2.45  p.  <      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  !-  *  11.20  a. 

(      Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centreville,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos  f 
4.45  P.  -       Sat.  and   Sun.  to  Santa  Cruz,   -        9.50  a. 
I     Saturday  to  Boulder  Creek J  . 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 

[  I  San     Jose,   Almaden,  and    Way  I  , 

jt      Stations )'        2.30  P. 

I  t  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  '    ,     - 

X      day  Excursion f  *     8"25  p. 

/San   Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,^ 
I      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  [ 
Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  !  1 
guel,   Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ;" ''       6  12  P. 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  ,  , 

^    principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jos^  and  Way  Stations 

i  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

X     Stations ft 

/Menlo   Park,   San   Jose,  Gilroy, ~\ 
j      Pajaro,  CastrovDle,  Monterey,       ^ 
"i      and    Pacific  Grove  only  (Del  [      IIIS  A" 

^     Monte  Limited) J  \ 

/San  Jose',  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  ^  1 

J      Salinas,      Monterey,       Pacific     » 

")      Grove,     and     principal    Way  "      10  °°  A- 

V    stations J 

4.20  p.,     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8  oi  a. 

5.20  P.j     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9  03  a. 

6.30  p.1     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

*  ■.,  .*  t,   i  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way)    . 

I     "-45    *•"]        Qtntv/ine 


5-15  p. 
4.00   p. 


Stations . 


-  ) 


7.30  P. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the  San    Francisco  Passenger  Depot,   Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  p.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a,  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,  9.30,   ir.40  a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  Crip  at  6.30  p.  H.J  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40.  5,  6.25  P.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2-°5i  4-05,  5.35  f.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at  7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Wehk 
Davs. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Wekk 
Days. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.3O   P.    M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
g.30  A.  M. 
5.00  P.   M. 

Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

IC1.4O  A.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

7.25  P.M. 

8. 50  A.M. 
IO .  30  A .  M . 
6.IO  P.M. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

S.OO   A.    H. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Qoveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7-25  P.M. 

IO .  30  A.  M 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.    M. 

3.00    A.    M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6    IO  P.  M. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.30   P.    M. 

3.00   A.   M. 

Guernevflle.      7.25  P.  M..10.30  a.  M. 

,  6.roP.  m. 

7.40   A.   M. 
505  P.    M. 

S.OO   A.    M. 
5.00   P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8.5O  A.M. 
6.10  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.   II.  S.OO   A.    M.| 
3.3O  P.    M.  5.00  P.    M. 


Sebastopol. 


10.40  A.  M.  10.30  A.  M. 
1   6.05  P.  Hj   6.IOP.MB 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  :  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Wiliits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  HydesvUle, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays.  W 
Petaluma,  $1.^0 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25  ;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  U  Hopland.  I5.70:  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  82.70;  to  GuemevJlle,  83.75;  Ic  So- 
noma, 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  #2.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  ^3;  to  Ukiah,  84.50-  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  :  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81. =0. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Art. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


Mr.  IpsUin  {from  St.  Louis! — "  I  vants 
a  dbicket  to  Shpringfieldi."  Ticket-broko 
—  "  Which  Springfield  —  Massachusetts 
Missouri,  or  Ohio?"  Mr.  Ipstein  (waril;. 
b  dhe  scheapest  r  "—Judge. 
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ARGONAUT. 


July  27,  1891. 


Mr.  Haddon  Chambers  appears  to  be  a  man  with 
one  idea.  It  is  a  good  idea — such  a  dramatic  and 
romantic  idea  that  it  wears  well  even  on  a  second 
acquaintance.     The  third  time  it  might  pall. 

There  is  no  character  in  fiction  or  romantic  litera- 
ture more  attractive  than  the  scoundrel  with  the 
good  heart.  A  nice,  well-bred,  well-dressed,  well- 
fed  gentleman  who  always  does  and  says  the  right 
thing,  whose  heart  is  in  exactly  the  right  place,  and 
whose  mind  is  all  that  the  most  exacting  could  de- 
sire, is  just  a  trifle  boring.  An  out-and-out  villain, 
who  lives  but  for  the  destruction  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, and  has  not  one  redeeming  attribute,  is  uninter- 
esting by  reason  of  his  rarity. 

But  a  man  who  is  a  reckless  rascal,  who  breaks 
the  commandments  to-day  and  shares  his  crust  with 
a  starving  dog  to-morrow,  who,  with  a  dark  and 
deadly  record,  has  sudden  fine  impulses,  can  do 
brilliant,  heroic  deeds  in  a  splendid  dare-devil  way, 
he  is  the  man  who  will  have  the  whole  theatre  at  his 
feet,  from  the  grimiest  god  in  the  gallery  to  the 
leader  of  the  orchestra,  from  the  most  bored  first- 
nighter  to  the  languid  lady  who  softly  taps  with  her 
fan  in  the  palm  of  one  delicately  gloved  hand. 

Captain  Swift  was  this  sort  of  sweet-natured  des- 
perado. He  had  had  an  unhappy  childhood,  a 
melancholy  and  misunderstood  boyhood.  No  one 
had  ever  thought  fit  to  train  or  teach  this  burly  fel- 
low. He  had  known  no  kindness,  had  learned  early 
to  feel  that  he  was  an  unwelcome  guest  in  the 
household,  and  that  the  sooner  he  sunk  out  of  sight 
altogether,  the  better  pleased  every  one  would  be. 
So  he  went  to  Australia,  and  from  there  to  destruc- 
tion in  the  most  comprehensive  manner.  But  Cap- 
tain Swift,  the  outlaw,  who  "holds  up"  wayfarers 
upon  the  king's  highway,  who  has  shot  his  man,  and 
run  for  his  life,  and  ought,  by  rights,  to  be  spending 
the  hours  behind  the  bars  of  a  prison,  has  a  better 
nature.  He  is  a  fine  fellow  gone  to  ruin,  the  victim 
of  circumstance.  Confronted  by  the  possibilities  of 
what  his  life  might  have  been,  had  he  been  justly 
dealt  with,  confronted,  too,  by  what  it  is  and  must 
continue  to  be,  his  heart  grows  faint  within  him,  and, 
too  weak  to  bear  ' '  the  thousand  natural  shocks 
that  flesh  is  heir  to,"  he  does  himself  to  death. 

"Gentleman  Jack"  is  a  much  milder  Captain 
Swift.  The  element  of  the  tragic  is  lacking  in  him, 
also  the  elements  of  generosity  and  daring  that  made 
Captain  Swift  such  a  dashing  figure.  "  Gentleman 
Jack"  is  rather  a  poor  sort  of  fellow.  He  gets  him- 
self into  a  dreadful  tangle  and  has  to  be  extricated 
from  it  by  his  wife.  He  has  had  a  history,  and  could 
say,  with  Justice  Shallow,  "  Jesu  !  Jesu  !  The  mad 
days  that  I  have  spent !  "  They  were  spent  in  Cali- 
fornia, where  "Gentleman  Jack"  dropped  his  real 
name,  took  to  evil  ways,  drank  too  much,  and  one 
night,  in  a  drunken  brawl,  killed  a  man  and  fled. 
Then  he  lay  perdu  for  a  time,  and  when  he  comes  to 
the  surface  again,  it  is  as  an  apotheosis  of  his  old 
self.  Relatives  have  died  and  he  is  a  baronet,  Sir 
John  Harding,  also  a  member  of  Parliament,  also 
the  husband  of  a  young  wife,  who  is  the  apple  of  his 
eye. 

Sir  John  Harding  proves  the  truth  of  Becky 
Sharpe's  remark  that  "it  is  a  very  easy  thing  to  be 
good  on  five  thousand  a  year."  He  is  a  pillar  of  the 
state  and  a  foundation-stone  of  the  church.  You 
would  never  suppose,  to  look  at  him,  that  he  knew 
anything  about  California,  save  as  a  long  piece  of 
the  map,  or  that  he  knew  how  to  fire  off  a  gun, 
unless  it  might  be  in  the  slaughter  of  rabbits  and 
partridges.  Like  all-men  on  the  stage,  he  is  perfectly 
happy,  feels  perfectly  secure,  and  has  satisfied  his 
wife's  curiosity  about  his  early  life  by  statements 
sufficiently  vague  and  general  to  have  an  appear- 
ance of  candor,  while  they  are  carefully  secretive. 

Sir  John  is  the  quiet  and  somewhat  tame  bad  man. 
He  likes  his  good  days  better  than  his  bad  ones.  He 
likes  his  dignified  and  tranquil  life  in  the  halls  of  the 
Hardings  better  than  he  did  the  wild  times  out  in 
California.  He  is  happy  writing  speeches  for  Parlia- 
ment and  paying  compliments  to  his  wife.  She  is 
the  ideal  English  heroine— fond  and  simple  and 
faithful.  She  adores  her  husband,  and,  in  the  hour 
of  trial,  is  the  stronger  of  the  two.  Afterward,  when 
he  upbraids  her  and  abuses  her  with  a  marrowy 
wealth  of  language,  she  listens,  does  not  retort,  and, 
in  the  end,  forgives. 

The  real  villain  of  the  play  is  Mark  Cross,  who  is 
villainous  in  the  thorough -going,  good  old  dime- 
novel  way,  and  who,  too,  has  good  in  him.  "  The 
\  "^olesome  flower  and  poisonous  grew  together,"  as 
the  poet  said  of  Lancelot.  Mark  Cross  has  taken 
the  broad  and  primrose  path,  because  he  has  been 
disappointed  in  love.  Judging  .by  the  stage,  that  is 
the  most  dreadful  thing  that  can  possibly  happen  to 
a  man.     When  they  are  disappointed  in  love,  they 


immediately  become  criminals  and  go  about  break- 
ing the  laws  in  the  most  reckless  fashion.  Mark 
Cross  would  have  been  a  better  man  if  he  had  not 
been  jilted  by  his  lady-love.  As  it  was,  however, 
she  thought  that  he  did  not  love  her,  and  so,  with 
an  admirable  philosophy  which  other  women  would 
do  well  to  copy,  she  looked  round  among  her  ac- 
quaintances and  fell  in  love  with  some  one  else. 
This  well-disciplined  heart  is  rewarded  in  time  with 
all  the  happiness  that  is  its  due. 

It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  hail  Mr. 
Kelcey  in  the  part  of  Mark  Cross.  Mr.  Kelcey  is 
a  delightful  villain — villain  on  the  stage,  of  course. 
He  is  really  one  of  the  best  gentlemanly  rascals 
now  on  the  boards.  A  villain  should  be  dark  and 
have  glittering  black  eyes.  He  should  have  a  pol- 
ished ease  of  manner,  and  a  faint  but  cruel  and 
knowing  smile  should  lurk  under  his  mustache. 
His  dark  eyes  should  be  full  of  a  veiled  malice,  and, 
at  times,  as  he  strokes  his  mustache  with  a  shielding 
hand,  should  dart  lightning  glances  of  penetrating 
keenness  from  beneath  their  half-closed  lids.  He 
should  be  graceful  and  yet  quick  in  his  movements, 
should  have  the  least  suggestion  of  nonchalance,  of 
suppressed  diablerie,  in  his  otherwise  gracious  and 
courtly  manner,  and,  when  he  makes  remarks  which 
contain  a  secret  meaning,  should  give  his  head  the 
smallest  possible  jerk  to  one  side,  raise  his  brows 
the  fraction  of  an  inch,  droop  his  eyelids,  and  look 
curiously  at  the  cigarette  that  he  holds  between  his 
fingers.  Mr.  Kelcey  does  all  of  these  things  in  the 
most  successful  manner. 

When  one  thinks  of  hiding  all  this  cleverness 
under  the  wide  -  brimmed  hat  of  an  Anglican 
parson,  it  makes  one  sad.  How  Mr.  Kelcey 
ever  consented  to  take  such  a  part  is  a  problem. 
Apropos  of  which,  Mr.  Ormonde  is  in  some- 
what the  same  plight  in  "The  Idler."  Poor 
Mr.  Ormonde  has  to  personate  an  American, 
who  is  as  much  like  an  American  as  he  is  like  a 
Frenchman,  an  Englishman,  a  German,  or  a 
Russian.  Americans  in  English  plays  are  the  funniest 
things  that  come  out  of  the  British  Isles.  They  are 
a  thousand  times  more  amusing  than  the  jokes  in 
Punch.  They  do  not,  any  longer,  make  them  talk 
through  their  noses,  and  say,  "  Wal,  I  swan  !  "  and 
sit  with  their  heels  on  the  mantle-piece  ;  but  they 
do  make  them  creatures  unlike  anything  on  the 
earth  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth. 

Mr.  Ormonde's  American  is  a  millionaire.  All 
Americans  on  the  stage  are  millionaires — it  is  a  way 
they  have,  and  it  would  be  pleasant  if  they  had  this 
way  off  the  stage  more  frequently.  This  particular 
millionaire  bears  his  blushing  honors  modestly.  He 
says  to  the  girl  of  his  heart:  "Yes — I'm  rich,  in 
fact,  I'm  a  millionaire  ;  but  I  didn't  like  to  say  so, 
as  I  was  afraid  that  millionaires  were  growing  so 
common  it  was  getting  bad  form  to  be  one."  Once 
or  twice,  in  the  course  of  the  piece,  Mr.  Ormonde 
lapses  back  into  the  vernacular.  He  says  "he 
reckons,"  and  that  he  hopes  something  is  going  to 
"  pan  out  "  well.  These  stamp  him  with  the  mark 
of  the  American  eagle,  and  when,  in  a  response 
rendered  in  our  beautiful  language,  he  breaks  into  "  I 
guess  so,"  we  feel  that  he  is,  indeed,  one  of  us,  and 
that  the  orchestra  ought  to  strike  up  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner," 

Lady  Harding  is  a  part  in  which  Miss  Cayvan  has 
a  chance  to  show  what  she  can  do  with  an  intense, 
sensitive,  and  emotional  character.  Her  perform- 
ance is  complete,  and,  as  a  whole,  charmingly  con- 
sistent. There  is  no  weak  spot  and  no  overstrain- 
ing. The  characterization  is  beautifully  tempered 
and  most  carefully  balanced.  In  the  heavier  scenes, 
where  the  inclination  to  overact  would  run  away 
with  the  artistic  discretion  of  many  leading  ladies, 
Miss  Cayvan  keeps  her  portrayal  exactly  on  the  key 
throughout.  She  is  acting  a  young  English  lady — 
refined,  most  sensitive,  struck  for  the  first  time  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  ugly  and  horrible  things  that 
go  on  in  the  world  around  her,  dealt  a  terrible  blow 
in  her  faith  and  belief  in  her  husband,  confronted  by 
the  appalling  fact  that  she  may  lose  him  forever  and 
that  he  and  she  are  powerless  to  avert  the  doom. 
These  facts  in  her  case  Miss  Cayvan  never  loses 
sight  of.  She  never  forgets  that  she  is  portraying  a 
young  and  simple-minded  woman.  She  never  for- 
gets that  Lady  Harding  has  been  carefully  taught 
to  repress  her  own  feelings  and  not  to  give  away  to 
passing  emotions.  Even  in  her  intense  and  passion- 
ate desperation  at  the  thought  that  her  husband  is  to 
be  prosecuted,  this  element  of  repression  is  delicately 
indicated.  And  in  her  scene  with  Cross  she  flares 
out  with  rage  and  contempt,  but  yet  without  losing 
that  touch  of  reserve,  of  self-suppression,  which  is 
bred  in  the  bone  of  such  a  character. 

All  Miss  Cayvan's  personations  are  marked  by 
the  same  artistic  completeness,  the  same  care- 
ful balance,  the  same  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness. What  she  lacks  is  distinction.  There  is  a 
cold  perfectness  about  her  portrayals  that  palls. 
Though  they  never  droop  one  hair-breadth  from  the 
high  standard  she  has  set,  they  never  suddenly  flare 
up  toward  greatness.  The  flame- like  touch  of 
originality  is  missing.  The  sudden  lightning  flash 
of  the  talent  that  breaks  through  tradition,  knowing 
nothing  but  its  own  imperious  desire  to  be  free,  will 
never  illumine  her  work.  She  has  the  highest  form 
of  intellectuality,  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  a  good 
brain  to  study  with,  a  strong  will  to  urge  heron, 
ambition,  patience,  perseverence — but  not  genius. 
Miss  Cayvan  is  the  same  order  of  actress  as  Mrs. 
Kendal.    They  are  both  highly  imitative,  highly  in- 


tellectual, strongly  determined,  and  possessed  of 
tenacity  and  patience.  And,  should  Miss  Cayvan 
continue  her  work  with  the  same  perseverance  and 
concentration  that  she  has  already  shown  in  it,  she 
will  undoubtedly  reach  a  similar  position  to  that  of 
Mrs.  Kendal,  reap  the  same  success,  and  make  the 
same  fortune.  G.  B. 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Bush  Street  Theatre  is  to  be  closed  for  the 
next  three  weeks. 

Nat  C.  Goodwin,  in  "  The  Nominee,"  comes  out 
here  in  the  early  fall.  The  play  has  been  a  big  suc- 
cess everywhere  in  the  East. 

Minna  K.  Gale,  who  was  Lawrence  Barrett's 
leading  lady,  is  to  be  a  star  next  season,  and 
Robert  M.  Eberle,  well  known  to  theatre-goers  and 
amateurs  of  this  city,  is  to  be  her  stage-manager. 

The  Lyceum  Company  will  appear  in  a  farcical 
comedy,  "  Nerves,"  by  J.  ComynsCarr,  during  their 
last  week  in  this  city.  It  will  be  preceded  each 
evening  by  a  lever  du  rideau,  "  The  Open  Gate," 
by  C.  Haddon  Chambers. 

"Olivette,"  with  its  merry  music,  has  proved  a 
popular  revival  at  the  Tivoli,  and  is  to  be  kept  on 
for  another  week.  "Aquilo,"the  new  light  opera 
by  Adolph  Bauer,  with  libretto  by  R.  C.  White— 
who  wrote  the  book  for  the  Tivoli  dramatization  of 
"  She  " — has  been  in  rehearsal  for  some  weeks,  and 
is  announced  for  Monday  evening,  August  3d. 

Augustus  Thomas's  war  play,  "  Alabama,"  which 
has  been  so  successful  in  New  York,  will  be  played  in 
this  city  soon  with  the  original  New  York  cast,  which 
includes  J.  H.  Stoddart,  E.  M.  Holland,  Charles  L. 
Harris,  Maurice  Barrymore,  Edward  Bell,  Walden 
Ramsay,  Reub  Fax,  Miss  May  Brookyn,  Miss  Agnes 
Miller,  Miss  Emily  Seward,  and  Miss  Nannie  Crad- 
dock. 

There  is  to  be  a  tremendous  influx  of  foreign 
actors  this  winter.  The  Kendals  are  coming  for  a 
third  tour,  perhaps  bringing  a  new  play  ;  Charles 
Wyndham  will  pay  America  another  visit,  and  so 
will  Wilson  Barrett  ;  George  Barrett  and  Mary 
Eastlake  are  to  come,  as  stars  this  time  ;  and  Bern- 
hardt will  play  her  return  engagement,  after  her 
Australian  trip. 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  The  Lyceum  Company 
in  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts"  on  Monday, 
Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  evenings,  and  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  and  "Sweet  Lavender"  on  Thurs- 
day, Friday,  and  Saturday  evenings ;  Russell's 
Comedians  in  "The  City  Directory";  the  Tivoli 
Company  in  "  Olivette  "  ;  and  Lewis  Morrison  in 
"The  Stranglers  of  Paris." 

"Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  by  the  Lyceum 
Company,  is  anticipated  with  mingled  feelings.  Of 
course  Le  Moyne  and  the  pretty  little  Shannon  will 
be  at  home  in  it ;  but  how  will  it  be  with  Kelcey  and 
Miss  Cayvan  ?  How  will  that  fin  -  de  -  sihcle  villain 
look,  bereft  of  his  Poole-made  garments,  and  to 
what  heights  of  levity  may  not  Miss  Cayvan  climb  if 
sustained  by  patch  and  powdered  wig? 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Mandolin  Musicale. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  mandolin  musicales  was 
given  on  Friday  evening,  July  17th,  by  Professor 
Samuel  Adelstein  and  his  pupils,  at  his  studio  1019 
Sutter  Street.  Several  well-known  artists  assisted 
them  in  the  presentation  of  the  following  programme: 

Piano  solo,  valse,  op.  54,  Raff,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Weihe  ;  soprano 
solo,  "  Una  Gita  in  Gondola,"  Campana,  Miss  Frances 
Morris;  mandolin  duet,  "Faust."  fantasie,  Rovinazzi,  Miss 
Frances  Morris  and  Professor  Adelstein;  alto  solo,  "The 
King's  Minstrel,"  Pinsuti,  Miss  May  Shannon ;  mandolin 
solo,  (a)  serenata,  Silvestri,  (6)  "T'Amo,"  romance  sans 
paroles,  Leon  D'Ageni  (dedicated  to  Professor  Adelstein), 
Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  ;  vocal  solo,  "  The  Magic 
Song,"  Meyer- Helmund,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz  ;  piano  solo, 
fantasie,  "  Napoli  6  Venezia,"  Liszt,  Signor  S.  Martinez; 
mandolin  quartet,  "Ombre  Nottume,"  serenata,  Matini, 
Miss  Frances  Morris,  Mr.  Robert  Cabrera,  Mr.  Charles 
Volkenlng,  Professor  Adelstein;  baritone  solo,  "Alia  Stella 
Confidente,"  Robaudi  (with  lute  obligato  by  Professor' 
Adelstein),  Mr.  Arthur  Conreich  ;  lute  solo,  "  Elegia,' 
Musso,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein. 

Miss  Marie  Barnard  has  been  engaged  by  the 
Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston  for  another 
season.  The  club  has  made  arrangements  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  England  next  winter. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner-Hamilton  is  in  New  York 
city  arranging  for  her  first  appearance  in  opera  there 
with  "  The  Bostonians,"  in  September.  She  will  be 
here  in  November. 

Signor  G.  B.  Galvani  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  his  vacation  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State. 

Mr,  Hermann  Brandt,  the  violinist,  and  his  son, 
returned  from  Honolulu  last  Tuesday. 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  cures  liver  complaint,  rheuma- 
tism, and  all  diseases  of  the  blood. 


—  Faikman's  Gallery  of  Modern  Art.  His- 
tory Building,  723  Market  Street.  Eclectic  school- 
class  in  art  scholarship  Saturdays,  10.30  A.  M.  In- 
struction given  by  a  new,  rational,  and  effective 
method. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Km  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until  Further  Notice, 
The  Gem  of  Comic  Operas, 

OLI VET T  E  ! 

Monday,  August  3d,  First  Presentation  on  any  stage  of 

AQUIIiO! 

Libretto  by  R.  C.  White.     Music  by  Adolf  Bauer. 


Popular  1' rices 25  and  50  cents. 


Mr.  and  Mine.  J.  H.  Rosewald 

Will  be  at  home. 
922    GEARY    STREET, 

To  arrange  lime  for  pupils, 
Friday,  August  7th,  10  to  12  a.  m. 

Saturday,  August  8th.  2  to  4  p.  m. 
Will  resume  giving  instructions,  Monday.  August  10th. 


Everybody  Who  Knows  I 


SATS    THAT    WE    HAVE 

The  Finest  Assortment, 
The  Best  Finished, 

The  Most  Elegant,  and 

The  Most  Artistic  Stock 


GAS  FIXTURES 

—  AND  — 

WOOD  MANTELS 

At  the  Lowest  Prices  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


CALIFORNIA  GAS  FIXTURE  CO. 

Starr  King  Building, 

123    GEARY    STREET, 


Decor&fivi* 
7trff~ 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Fainting,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  aud  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses* 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.   Helena,   Napa  Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  20th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month,  M.  L,  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 
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That  the  WARREN  HOSE 
SUPPORTER  Fastener  has 
rounded  holding  edees,  aud  cannot 
cut  the  stoelcim:.  All  others  are  so 
constructed  that  thev  must  cut  it. 
Beware  of  Imitations  resembling 
the  Warren  in  geuera)  appearance. 
Demand  the  cenuine  which  is 
stamped  W  A  R  R  E  N  as  shown  on 
cut.    Sold  Everywhere. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING. 

Containing  unbiased  articles  by 
eminent  writers. 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Geo.  Frost  &  Co.,  31  Bedford  St.,  Boston. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SALE 

Large  numbers  of  splendidly  rooted  trees 
of  different  ages.  New  process  of  rooting, 
the  result  of  ten  years'  experimenting.  No 
artiGclal  heat  used. 

Address  W.  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  Z8%-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
10  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


; 
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THE    ADVANCE-AGENT'S    ART. 
How  he  Advertises  his  Star's  Attractiveness. 

[The  average  advance-agent  measures  his  success  by  the 
number  of  times  he  gets  the  name  of  his  particular  the- 
atrical star  into  the  papers.  Of  course  he  does  not  count 
paid  advertisements.  It  is  the  free  insertion  of  hts_  star's 
name  that  fills  his  heart  with  joy.  To  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, he  gives  the  star's  name  a  temporary  value  by  sur- 
rounding it  with  a  pleasing  anecdote,  or  coupling  it  with 
that  of  some  distinguished  personage.  He  has  an  inventive 
mind,  has  the  advance-agent,  and  the  press  humors  him. 
But  there  are  a  great  many  anecdotes  with  which  he  is  as 
yet  unacquainted,  and  two  or  three  are  introduced  by  the 
Evening  Sun  for  his  special  use  and  behoof,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  gentle  reader  who,  thus  taught,  may  recognize 
the  advance- agent's  fine  Italian  hand  when  he  sees  it  here- 
after.] 

DuriDg  the  busiest  part  of  the  day  yesterday,  a 
tall,  queenly-looking  woman  entered  one  of  the 
largest  retail-stores  in  this  city,  and  asked  the  gentle- 
manly floor-walker  to  show  her  to  the  advertised 
bargain-counter.  On  reaching  it,  she  surveyed  the 
many  pretty  trifles  spread  before  her  for  some  time, 
and  finally  selected  from  the  mass  a  dainty  pin- 
cushion. The  saleslady  in  charge  of  the  counter, 
who,  all  the  time,  was  ignorant  of  the  real  person- 
ality of  the  beautiful  customer,  wrapped  up  the  pin- 
cushion and  then  asked  :  "Will  you  take  it  with 
you,  or  shall  we  send  it !  "  "I  will  not  trouble  you 
to  send  it,"  said  the  lady,  in  a  low,  sweet,  thrilling 
voice  ;  "  I  will  carry  it  myself." 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  one  recognized  in  this  sweet- 
voiced  lady,  who  so  kindly  showed  her  independence 
and  dislike  to  trouble  others,  no  less  a  celebrity  than 
Marie  Wainwright,  the  great  Shakespearian  reviv- 
alist ! 

Mrs.  Kendal,  whose  close  intimacy  with  her  maj- 
esty the  queen  is  well  known,  relates  a  charming 
anecdote  of  her  majesty  which  gives  a  delightful 
glimpse  of  the  inner  life  at  Sandringham  and  Wind- 
sor. 

"  I  was  reading  to  the  queen  one  afternoon,"  said 
Mrs.  Kendal,  "and  had  just  come  to  a  most  excit- 
ing part  of  the  three-volume  novel  in  which  we  were 
interested,  when  her  majesty  stopped  me  with  a  wave 
of  her  hand  and  said,  in  a  voice  choked  by  laughter  : 
'The  most  absurd  thing  has  happened  tome.  I  am 
sorry  to  interrupt  you,  but  I  have  actually  forgotten 
my  handkerchief.'  Her  lady-in-waiting  quickly  sup- 
plied the  missing  article  of  her  majesty's  toilet,  and 
the  reading  was  resumed.  Her  majesty  and  I  have 
often  had  many  a  laugh  over  her  absurd  mishap." 

Those  of  the  theatre-going  public  who  only  know 
Richard  Mansfield  through  his  work  on  the  stage 
as  the  repellant  Mr.  Hyde  or  the  Baron  Chevrial, 
would  not  conceive  how  wonderfully  his  whole 
nature  changes  when  he  leaves  the  boards.  An  in- 
stance of  his  ready  wit  and  rollicking  humor  was 
shown  to  his  friends,  the  other  night,  at  Del- 
monico's,  where  the  party  were  eating  supper.  One 
of  them  had  ordered  a  Welsh  rarebit,  and,  on  its 
not  arriving,  promptly  complained  of  the  delay. 
"  I  guess,"   said   Mansfield,   as   quick  as   a    flash, 

that  the  waiter  who  went  to  shoot  that  rabbit  was 
a  bad  shot." 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  party  were  convulsed 
mrith  laughter,  and  that  the  victim  of  Mr.  Mansfield's 
ready  wit  paid  for  the  champagne. 

'  Forty  years  ago,"  said  Wilson  Barrett,  the  other 
evening,  "  three  little  boys  advertised  a  show  to  be 
given  in  the  barn  belonging  to  the  father  of  one  of 
them,  near  Manchester,  England.  The  price  of 
admission  was  three  pins,  or  six  pins  for  a  reserved 
seat.  The  play  was  an  adaptation  of  '  Julius  Caesar, ' 
and  the  parts  of  Caesar,  Mark  Antony,  and  Brutus 
re  taken  by  the  three  boys,  none  of  whom  were 
four  years  of  age.  A  retired  actor,  then  living 
Manchester,  came  to  see  the  children  play,  and, 
ler  the  performance,  remarked  that  he  had  never 
;n  anything  just  like  it  before.  He  died  too  soon 
see  his  prophetic  words  come  true,  for  one  of 
children  was  myself,  the  others  were  my  dear 
ids,  Henry  Irving  and  John  Toole.  This  story, 
believe,  has  never  appeared  in  print  in  this  country, 
rat  the  facts  are  well  known  at  home." 

A  poor  family  of  Germans,  lately  landed,  have 
living  for  some  time  in  great  poverty  in 
')'Tooley's  Court,  off  Mulberry  Street.  A  week 
go,  a  lady,  heavily  veiled  and  in  deep  black,  ap- 
Wed  at  the  door  of  their  squalid  room,  bringing 
'ith  her  some  jellies  and  food  and  clothing  for  the 
ttle  ones.  Those  visits  she  repeated  day  after  day, 
ringing  with  her,  on  two  different  occasions,  the 
ish  minister  and  a  physician,  who  attended  to 
(te  needs  of  the  sick  child.  Tears  fell  from  the 
J  dy's  eyes  as  she  left  the  place  daily  amid  the  bless- 
gs  of  her  happy  protege's. 

None  of  them  would  have  recognized  in  the  black- 
>bed  Lady  Bountiful  the  charming  personality  of 
:iss  Florence  St.  John,  whose  days  are  spent  in  acts 
this  description,  and  who  will  appear  in  "Faust 

>  to  Date"  at  the Theatre  on  February  — . 

he  advance  sale  of  seats  for  this  production  is  al- 
ady  very  great. 

r .    ..    . 7 

Ayer's  Pills  promptly  relieve  stomach  troubles, 
>rrect  foul  breath  and  an  unpleasant  taste,  and 
're  constipation. 


Karilpa,  the  New  English      * 

met  Water.     "  Pungent  and  most  refreshing.     Something 
■7  delicious."    Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


THE     ALLEGED     HUMORISTS. 

"  Let's  see  :  does  Barton  wear  mutton  -  chop 
whiskers  ?  "     "  No — --Eolians." — Puck. 

Penelope — "What  would  you  suggest  as  favors 
for  our  next  german,  Dolly?"  Dorothy  (unhesitat- 
ingly)— "  Husbands." — Life. 

Sailor  ( formerly  brakeman  on  railroad  on  his  first 
ocean  trip  to  New  York  as  the  steamer  enters  the 
dock} — "  America — all  out !  " — Judge. 

Guest — "Have  you  any  spring  lamb?"  Candid 
waiter — "Yes,  sah  ~  we've  got  some  of  the  spring- 
iest lamb  you  evah  bit  into." — Good  News. 

Man — "  How  much  do  you  charge  for  a  shave  ?  " 
Barber — "  Fifteen  cents."  Man — "  Does  that  in- 
clude the  chin  ?  "     Barber—"  Sah  !  " — Puck. 

"  Pat,  Pat,  you  should  never  hit  a  man  when  he  is 
down  ! "  "  Begobs,  what  did  I  worruk  so  hard  to 
git  him  down  fer  ?  "—Kate  Field  s  Washington. 

Marie — "Why  is  Mr.  Puffer  in  such  a  hurry  to 
marry  Maud?"  Arthur—"  He  promised  her  he 
wouldn't  smoke  while  they  were  engaged." — Ex. 

The  colonel — "  Have  you  seen  Borer  since  he  re- 
turned from  his  trip  around  the  world  ?  "  The  judge 
— "Yes;  I  met  the  enemy,  and  he  was  hours." — 
Puck. 

Author — "  These  two  books — I  hardly  know  what 
to  call  them — are  waiting  for  titles."  Joblots — ' '  Why 
don't  you  call  them  '  American  Heiresses,'  then  ?  " — 
Harvard  Lampoon. 

"Go!"  she  exclaimed,  imperiously,  pointing  to- 
ward the  door.  "  I  shall,"  he  said,  abjectly  ;  "  but, 
my  dear  Miss  Fortstrete,  this  is  no  horse-race." — 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

She — "It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than 
never  to  have  loved  at  all."  He — "  Yes  ;  it  is  better 
for  the  florists,  for  the  jewelers,  and  sometimes  even 
for  the  lawyers." — Bazar. 

He — "  She's  a  remarkable  girl.  She  doesn't  hesi- 
tate to  tell  everybody  that  she  is  twenty-seven. 
Don't  you  admire  her  for  it  ?  "  She — "  No,  because 
I  know  she  isthirty." — Life. 

Swayback  (to  importunate  beggar} — "Leave  the 
house,  sir!"  Beggar—"  Certainly.  I  would  not 
think  of  attempting  to  carry  it  off  with  the  heavy 
mortgage  it  has  on  it." — Judge. 

The  missus — "  You  oughtn't  to  leave  the  floor  in 
such  condition.  Why  don't  you  take  your  chips 
with  you?"  Carpenter—"  Who  do  you  take  me 
for — the  Prince  of  Wales  ?  " — Life. 

Jessie — "  Did  you  get  the  marriage  license,  dear  ? 
Let  me  see  it."  Harry — "  You  won't  understand  it." 
Jessie — "  Yes,  I  will.  '  To  whom  these  presents  may 
come ' — yes  ;  that  is  all  right !  " — Puck. 

She — "So  she  reached  Paris  yesterday!  How 
wonderful  it  is  that  the  news  can  be  sent  so  safely 
over  the  ocean  cable  through  so  many  miles  of  salt 
water."     He — "  Yes  ;  and  be  so  fresh." — Life. 

Miss  Flutterby — "Your  life  on  the  sea  must  be 
full  of  care  and  hard  work  ?  "  Captain  Quarterdeck, 
U.  S.  N. — "On  the  sea,  no.  But  when  we  come 
into  port,  there  are  our  social  obligations!" — 
Puck. 

A  high  personage,  on  visiting  a  small  country- 
place,  asked  the  sindaco  :  "How  is  it  that  all  the 
children  go  barefoot  in  this  neighborhood  ?  "  "  Beg 
your  pardon,  excellenza,  they  are  born  so." — Motto 
per  Ridere. 

First  conductor — "That  is  a  mighty  nice  man, 
that  new  superintendent  ;  he  fired  McGinniss  last 
night  for  knocking  down,  and  then  thanked  him." 
Second  conductor — "What  did  he  thank  him  for  ?" 
First  conductor — "  For  bringing  the  car  back." — 
Puck. 

"  Scaddsby  is  a  suspicious  fellow,"  said  Brief,  the 
lawyer;  "I  did  some  work  for  him  a  little  while 
ago,  and,  when  he  asked  for  the  bill,  I  told  him  it 
was  all  right — I  wouldn't  charge  him  anything.  He 
thanked  me  cordially,  but  said  he'd  like  to  have  a 
receipt." — Puck. 

Dudeleigh — "Ah,  Nicely,  old  fellah,  you  look 
tiahd."  Nicely — "Jove,  old  chappie,  but  I  should 
fawncy  I  might.  Been  working  all  the  mawning." 
Dudeleigh — "Working?  Why,  how,  old  fellah?" 
Nicely—"  I've  been  labowing  undah  an  impwes- 
sion." — Boston  Courier. 

Toiling— "  Why  was  Swayback  expelled  from  the 
church?"  Dimling— "The  preacher  happened  to 
call  five  minutes  after  Swayback  discovered  that  the 
clock  he  had  been  winding  every  night  for  ten  years 
was  an  eight-day  affair,  and  Swayback  was  talking 
about  it." — New  York  Sun. 

Missouri  traveler — "  This  is  a  famous  section  for 
feuds,  1  understand  ?  "  Native—"  No  more  peace- 
ful parts  anywhere  than  right  here.  No  feuds 
here.  Everything's  as  pleasant  as  pie."  "  But 
how  about  the  Billington  -  Wellington  feud?" 
"Over  long  ago.  I'm  Billington."  "Indeed!  I 
haven't  met  any  of  the  Wellingtons."  "No,  nor 
you  won't.     The  feud  is  over." — New  York  Weekly. 

Mr.  Madison  Squesr — "So  you  haven't  honed 
that  razor  of  mine  yet,  eh  ?     Didn't  I  tell  you  that  I 


must  have  it,  because  I  was  going  to  a  party  to- 
night ?"  Professor  Bearsgrease — "  'Scuse  me,  sah  ; 
but  I  clean  forgot  hit.  Jes'  let  me  loan  yo'  dis  one, 
sah  ;  hit's  de  one  I  ushally  tak's  to  pahties  ! " — 
Puck. 

Miss  Straitlace — "Do  you  see  that  poor  blind 
beggar  woman  on  the  corner,  Maude  ?  How  pitiful 
it  is  to  see  her  sitting  there  in  the  crowd  with  that 
card,  'I  am  blind,'  suspended  around  her  neck." 
Miss  Follibud—"  Yes,  it  is  pitiful  ;  but,  Ethel,  what 
a  delightful  chaperon  she  would  make!" — Somer- 
ville  Journal. 

Call-boy  (snap  theatrical  company) — "Twenty- 
seven  men  at  the  stage-door,  with  bills,  and  three 
reporters,  want  to  know  if  it's  true  the  company  is 
in  financial  straits."  Manager — "Tell  the  bill- 
collectors  that  I  haven't  a  cent.  Tell  the  reporters 
that  the  rumor  that  we  are  short  of  cash  is  the  work 
of  envious  rivals." — Good  News. 

Summer  saunterers — "Is  that  your  son,  Mr. 
Peavine?  And  only  ten  years  old  !  He  has  grown 
famously."  Farmer  Peavine — "  He's  all  o"  that, 
Bill  is  ;  he's  the  infaraousest  boy  in  these  parts." 
Summer  saunterers  (after  departing) — "The  old 
gentleman  is  quite  a  character."  Farmer  Peavine  s 
daughter — "Oh,  pa!  how  could  you  talk  so?" 
Farmer  Peavine — "It's  all  right,  Tildy.  It  pleases 
them  city  folks  to  get  hold  of  an  original  character, 
you  know.  That  little  turn  of  mine  tickled  them 
mightily.  They'll  take  the  rooms."  And  they  did. 
— Boston  Transcript. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store}.     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


Strangers  and  Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

GLEN    HOUSE 

236  SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the   best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 
Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain? 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


THE  PECO^YALLEY 

FRUIT  BELT      NEW  MEXICO 

Over  100  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed,  each 
from  18  to  60  feet  wide  and  carryinc  5  to  7  feet  of  water. 

Over  300,000  acres  of  the  richest  lands  in  the  world  al- 
ready available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under  these 
canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still  subject  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on  easy 
terms. 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  by  never  failing  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canals  can 
carry  is  assured. 

Ohmatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to  those 
of  Southern  California,  All  the  fruits  grown  there  can 
be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and  lemons,  while  the 
Pecos  Valley  grows  all  toe  cereals,  vegetables  and  grasses 
that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on  this  continent,  while  the 
neighboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  for  all  productB. 

Oar  farmers  raise  two  crops  a  year  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, five  crops  of  hay,  and  stock  grazes  ont  doors  all 
winter.  Oar  climate  is  a  perfect  antidote  for  consump- 
tion and  all  throat  and  lung  diseases. 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving  foil 
particulars, 

PECOS  IRRIGATIONS,  IMPROVEMENT  CO,, 

rDDY    NEW  MEXICO. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  3~-   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

Tills  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  nsed  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellions  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  Into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

'When  I  Bay  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  a 
radical  cu  re.  I  have  made  tke  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  BecauBe 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
core.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  »-  .ROOT.  M.  C.  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY  THE   MOST   POPULAR   AUTHORS   OF  THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

Tlie  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Eeaton's  Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 

"MISSING-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc, 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Eawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains  : 

"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."  By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Bootles's  baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 

"THE   BOTTLE   IMP."      By  Robert  Louis 


Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains : 
"DERRICK  TACGHAN,  NOVELIST."    By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  will  contain  : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She."  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"  Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  will  contain  : 
"  SELF -DOOMED."      By   B.   L.    Farjeon 
author     of    "  Blade-o'-Grass,"    "  Bread  -  and  -  Cheese    an< 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  : 
"THE  HOLY  ROSE."     By  Walter  Beeant, 

author  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "The  Hell 
of  St.  Paul's,"  Etc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 


K  I  M  B  A  I    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  4  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mix1 


16  First  Prize  Medals 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  A.  CO., 

Rochester,  1 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  havt  bttn." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  ■was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  pnblic  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 

Office   -   23  I»OST  ST. 


V*Kfc  agg. 


OVERMAN' 
"VtoEEL<? 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Mas  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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VEHICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Carts  in    Great  Variety. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

San   Francisco  and   Fresno. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  !  !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


MILLBRAE 


tS-  is  P  U  R  I 


',  WHOLESOME  FEED;  feTi^Tu  K  #3331 1 
?     HEALTHY  COWS  I  ,"?  '   S-^l-V  | 


(  Established  1854.) 

GEOKGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TKADE  SOLICITED. 
No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -        San  Francisco. 


BAKERY  ! 

Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
they  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

TH.Y     IT  ! 


'Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San   Francisco,   Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
t3T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poet  and  Stockton  Stl..  H.  F. 


PET 

^PRL  THE 

mm 


ALLEN    &    GINTER.  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


GAUGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  232  Montgomery  St. 


Hoi  for  the  Races- 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET   ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


.last    received,    a    large    assortment    of    Ladies'    and    Gents'    English    Saddles, 
Bridles.     Whips,     etc. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths.  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 
These  waters  and  haths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatigm,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles.  Bright's  Disease)  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

L,.  R.  MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT  SPRINGS   P.  O. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
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In  his  "  Gospel  of  Wealth,"  Andrew  Carnegie  maintains, 
rith  much  ability,  that  of  all  benefactions  the  best  and 
grandest  is  the  founding  of  a  library.  In  so  doing  is  secured 
0  the  benefactor  more  of  that  for  which  men  perform  noble 
ieeds  than  in  any  other  form  of  bestowing  favor.  There  is 
a  it  more  of  benefit  to  the  race — a  library  being  a  mine  of 
'ealth,  which  grows  richer  with  age,  and  losing  nothing  by 
'hat  is  drawn  from  it.  Its  influence  for  good  upon  a  com- 
nunity  is  perpetual  and  vital,  being  inferior  in  this  respect 
0  none  of  our  most  highly  prized  institutions. 

Himself  a  man  of  millions,  Mr.  Carnegie  believes  that 
nillionaires  should  administer  their  own  fortunes  before  they 
lie.  "  There  are  but  three  modes  in  which  surplus  wealth 
an  be  disposed  of,"  he  says  ;  "  it  can  be  left  to  the  families 
>f  the  decedents,  or  it  can  be  bequeathed  for  public  pur- 
'Oses,  or  it  can  be  administered  by  its  possessors  during  their 


lives.  The  first  is  the  most  injudicious.  Why  should  men 
leave  great  fortunes  to  their  children  ?  If  this  is  done  from 
affection,  is  it  not  misguided  affection  ?  Observation  teaches 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  not  well  for  the  children  that 
they  should  be  burdened."  Wealth  left  at  death  for  public 
uses  seldom  reaches  the  purpose.  "  Besides  this,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  no  man  is  to  be  extolled  for 
doing  what  he  can  not  help  doing.  The  memories  of  such 
can  not  be  held  in  grateful  remembrance." 

The  only  other  mode  is  for  the  man  to  dispose  of  his 
money  himself,  of  which  method  the  Cooper  Institute  is  ever 
a  shining  example.  Mr.  Tilden  did  well  in  leaving  five  mill- 
ions to  New  York  city  for  a  library,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  if  he  had  established  it  himself  before  his  death.  Act- 
ing upon  his  own  suggestions,  Mr.  Carnegie  has  given  a 
million  to  found  a  library  in  Philadelphia,  to  which  gift  he 
will  probably  add  more  millions  in  due  time. 

In  endeavoring  to  point  out  the  best  field  for  the  use  of 
surplus  wealth,  Mr.  Carnegie  claims  that  it  is  not  in  indis- 
criminate giving  or  providing  for  the  shiftless  and  worthless, 
which  does  more  harm  than  good.  "  The  result,"  he  says, 
"  of  my  own  study  of  the  question  :  What  is  the  best  gift 
which  can  be  given  to  a  community  ?  is  that  a  free  library 
occupies  the  first  place,  provided  the  community  will  accept 
and  maintain  it  as  a  public  institution,  as  much  a  part  of  the 
city  property  as  its  public  schools,  and,  indeed,  an  adjunct  to 
these.  Many  free  libraries  have  been  established  in  our  coun- 
try, but  none  that  I  know  of  with  such  wisdom  as  the  Pratt 
Library,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Pratt  built  and  presented  the 
library  to  the  city  of  Baltimore,  with  the  balance  of  cash 
handed  over ;  the  total  cost  was  one  million  dollars,  upon 
which  he  required  the  city  to  pay  five  per  cent,  per  annum — 
fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year — to  trustees  for  the  maintenance 
and  development  of  the  library  and  its  branches.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  thirty-seven  thousand  frequenters  of  the  Pratt 
Library  are  of  more  value  to  Baltimore,  to  the  State,  and  to 
the  country,  than  all  the  inert,  lazy,  and  hopelessly  poor  in  the 
whole  nation.  Mr.  Pratt  has  done  more  for  the  genuine 
progress  of  the  people  than  has  been  done  by  all  the  con- 
tributions of  all  the  millionaires  and  rich  people  to  help  those 
who  can  not  or  will  not  help  themselves.  No  millionaire  will 
go  far  wrong  in  his  search  for  one  of  the  best  forms  for  the 
use  of  his  surplus  who  chooses  to  establish  a  free  library  in 
any  community  that  is  willing  to  maintain  and  develop  it. 
John  Bright's  words  should  ring  in  his  ear  :  '  It  is  impossible 
for  any  man  to  bestow  a  greater  benefit  upon  a  young  man 
than  to  give  him  access  to  books  in  a  free  library.'  Closely 
allied  to  the  library,  and,  where  possible,  attached  to  it,  there 
should  be  rooms  for  an  art  gallery  and  museum,  and  a  hall 
for  such  lectures  and  instruction  as  are  provided  in  the 
Cooper  Union." 

"  Who  are  the  founders  of  those  libraries  which  spread 
their  ample  feast  before  mankind  ?  "  asks  Bishop  Newman  ; 
"they  are  the  monuments  of  the  rich,  these  libraries  of  learn- 
ing and  museums  of  art.  I  believe  in  accumulated  wealth. 
The  acquisition  of  property  is  a  divine  gift." 

Wealth  is  noble  only  as  it  is  used.  Mere  possession  brings 
not  happiness.  It  is  in  spreading,  not  in  hoarding,  that  money 
yields  any  return  whatsoever.  As  Napoleon  says,  "  I  have  a 
taste  for  founding,  not  possessing."  Had  the  great  European 
robber  been  a  rich  American,  we  should  certainly  have  a 
Bonaparte  Institute,  side  by  side  with  the  Smithsonian,  the 
Peabody,  and  the  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  Institutes. 

Whence  have  sprung  nearly  all  the  great  libraries,  the  great 
institutions  of  the  world  ?  Not  from  governments  or  socie- 
ties as  a  rule,  but  from  individuals,  whose  names  thereby 
have  become  immortal.  Governments  and  rulers  have  aided, 
but,  for  the  most  part,  private  individuals,  with  their  own 
means,  either  began  the  work  or  did  the  whole  of  it.  Ever 
among  the  most  honored  names  of  antiquity,  no  less  than  of 
modern  times,  are  the  founders  of  libraries.  However  it 
may  be  in  other  things,  mankind  here  have  not  proved  un- 
grateful. The  founder  of  a  library  is  never  forgotten  ;  his 
benefaction  sheds  its  daily  and  hourly  radiance  throughout 
all  time.  All  other  Ptolemys  may  drop  into  oblivion,  but  not 
Ptolemy  Soter,  though  the  Alexandrian  library  was  lost.     But 


back  of  this,  far  back  in  the  dim  vistas  of  the  uncertain,  there 
is  the  certain  founding  of  a  library  by  the  Egyptian  King 
Osymandyas,  and  another  by  Attalus  the  First.  Pisistratus 
is  remembered  as  having  established  the  first  public  library 
at  Athens,  though  Strabo  says  Aristotle's  collection  was  first. 
Lucullus  and  Asinius  Pollio  are  mentioned  in  connection  with 
similar  work  at  Rome  ;  also  Cicero,  Sulla,  Emilius  Paulus, 
and  the  Emperors  Augustus  and  Trajan. 

The  British  Museum,  begun  by  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  was  sub- 
sequently aided  by  George  the  Third  and  George  the  Fourth, 
while  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  established  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  regal  act,  the  founding  of  a  library,  and  all 
through  the  pages  of  history  we  find  kings  proud  to  have 
their  names  connected  with  the  garnering  of  knowledge. 
Monarchs,  from  Louis  the  Eleventh  to  Henry  the  Fourth, 
aided  in  creating  the  great  national  library  of  France,  and 
similarly  we  might  say  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe.  Coming 
to  America,  and  aside  from  the  national,  State,  and  society 
libraries,  the  names  of  Astor,  Girard,  Lawrence,  Corning, 
Lenox,  Vanderbilt,  Sedgwick,  Ames,  Grosvenor,  Cornell, 
Dean,  Morse,  and  others,  speak  for  themselves. 

Frederick  H.  Rindge,  a  resident  of  California,  has  lately 
given  to  Cambridge,  his  native  town,  a  city  hall,  a  magnifi- 
cent library — books  and  building — and  a  manual  training- 
school. 

"  The  inclination  to  goodness,"  says  Lord  Bacon,  meaning 
charity,  benevolence,  or  whatever  affects  the  weal  of  men, 
"  is  imprinted  deeply  in  the  nature  of  man."  It  is  a  noble 
impulse,  and  should  never  be  crushed,  that  which  prompts  a 
successful  man  to  leave  some  present,  as  a  memento,  to  the 
community  in  which  he  has  made  his  wealth. 

Knowledge  is  an  attribute  of  God,  and  to  gather  and  dis- 
seminate knowledge  is  to  do  the  work  of  God.  Ignorance, 
or  the  absence  of  knowledge,  is  a  disease,  horrible  and  in- 
fectious, of  which  he  who  plants  a  library  clears  the  atmos- 
phere for  generations  to  come.  Formerly,  teachers  served  as 
books  ;  now  books  are  our  teachers,  and  the  best  of  all  ages. 
A  library  is  a  standing  miracle.  "  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive 
of  a  more  pleasing  or  lasting  monument  a  benevolent  and 
enlightened  citizen  can  leave,"  says  Mr.  Crunden. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  opportunities  for  work  of  this 
kind  presents  itself  in  connection  with  the  Bancroft  Library 
of  this  city.  It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  this 
collection  of  some  fifty  thousand  books,  maps,  and  manu- 
scripts, relates  entirely  to  the  western  half  of  North  America, 
including  the  whole  of  Mexico  and  Central  America,  being 
confined  to  books  written  or  printed  within  that  territory,  or 
elsewhere  if  relating  to  it.  No  country  of  any  considerable 
extent  has,  or  ever  had,  or  ever  can  have,  so  full  and  com- 
plete early  historical  data  as  this  collection  gives  to  every  one 
of  the  States  and  nations  within  the  limits  of  its  territory. 
The  opportunity,  which  in  California  was  seized  upon  in  time, 
in  every  other  part,  of  the  world  was  lost.  This  collection 
was  begun  in  1858  and  has  been  continued  ever  since.  It 
was  made  by  a  man  possessed  of  all  the  advantages  that 
money,  energy,  intelligence,  and  enthusiasm  could  give  him, 
and  at  a  time  the  most  opportune  for  such  a  work,  the 
country  being  then  old  enough  to  have  a  history,  but  not  so 
far  advanced  that  its  details  should  be  lost.  Another  feature 
of  this  collection  is  that  where  important  information  did  not 
exist  in  written  or  printed  form,  the  collector  had  it  taken 
from  the  mouths  of  living  witnesses,  most  of  whom  have 
since  passed  away.  Nothing  like  it  was  ever  before  done, 
and,  once  lost  or  scattered,  this  knowledge  never  can  be 
duplicated  or  reclaimed. 

Overtures  from  the  East  Tiave  been  made  for  the  purchase 
of  this  collection  for  removal,  but  Mr.  Bancroft  greatly  pre- 
fers it  should  remain  on  this  coast,  where  it  naturally  be- 
longs, though  he  should  receive  less  for  it.  It  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  ask  him  to  donate  it,  as,  aside  from  this,  he  has 
spent  a  fortune  in  historical  work,  while  others  have  been 
making  their  millions.  The  value  of  such  a  collection  can 
not  be  measured  by  money  :  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  if  Eng- 
land, Italy,  New  York,  or  Massachusetts  stood  where  Cr' 
fornia  stands  in  this  matter,  millions  of  dollars  wouM 
temptation  to  part  with  it.     It  would  be  nothing  shoi 
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public  calamity  and  a  matter  of  perpetual  regret  to  have  this 
library  leave  our  shores. 

But  why  should  New  York,  Chicago,  or  Washington  want 
it  ?  Simply  because  they  appreciate  its  value  ;  because,  so 
long  as  this  collection  exists,  no  library  of  American  history 
can  be  called  complete  without  it.  That  is  to  say,  there  can 
be  but  one  complete  historical  library  in  America,  and  that 
will  be  the  one  which  contains  this  collection.  This  is  a 
startling  statement,  but  one  very  easily  demonstrated.  We 
have  here,  on  this  western  half  of  North  America,  probably 
a  hundred  times  more  of  early  historical  data  in  manuscript, 
of  which  but  a  single  copy  exists,  than  is  possessed  by  the 
other  half  of  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  historical 
material  on  eastern  America  exists  mostly  in  printed  form, 
copies  of  which  can  be  easily  obtained.  Therefore,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  there  can  never  be  but  one  complete  library  of 
American  history  in  the  world,  and  that  will  be  the  one 
having  the  Bancroft  collection  as  a  base.  Thus,  in  one 
sense,  the  collection  is  as  much  at  home  in  the  East  as  in 
the  West,  it  being  the  fundamental  constituent  of  American 
history.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to 
California,  as  it  is  the  key  which  alone  throughout  all  time 
can  unlock  the  early  historical  treasures  of  western  North 
America,  an  area  equivalent  to  one-twelfth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, on  which  is  being  planted  the  foremost  civilization  of 
the  world.  Wherever  this  library  stands,  there  must  forever 
go  searchers  for  knowledge  relating  to  the  early  affairs  of 
these  States  and  nations  ;  thither  must  scholars  make  their 
pilgrimage,  and  there  offer  their  tribute  of  gratitude  and 
thanksgiving. 

There  is  another  value  this  library  possesses  not  thought  of 
by  every  one.  It  is,  in  its  vast  stores  of  unpublished  in- 
formation appertaining  to  early  affairs  in  this  country,  highly 
important  as  evidence  in  land  and  other  suits  before  the 
higher  courts.  The  library  is  frequently  thus  used,  and  has 
already  saved  the  government  large  sums.  It  was  from  this 
source  that  Mr.  Bancroft  drew  the  material  for  his  "  History 
of  Alaska,"  which  proved  of  the  highest  service  to  Mr. 
Blaine  in  settling  the  Behring  Sea  controversy  with  England. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  can  measure  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  usefulness  of  an  institution  whose  benefits  silently  per- 
meate the  whole  community,"  says  a  Cincinnati  man  ;  "  the 
information  derived  from  three  volumes  in  the  library,  which 
could  not  have  been  obtained  elsewhere  at  the  time,  saved  the 
people  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  contract  with  the  gas  company, 
at  least  thirty-three  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  annually  for 
ten  years."  How  many  similar  cases  are  yet  to  come  up  in 
regard  to  the  Bancroft  Library  it  is  impossible  to  imagine, 
the  whole  of  the  collection  referring,  as  it  does,  to  matters 
occurring  within  the  territory  it  covers. 

San  Francisco's  present  need  is  not  so  much  a  circulating 
library  as  a  good  historical  reference  library,  with  suitable 
accommodations  for  general  readers,  students,  and  writers. 
There  is  no  more  attractive  field  in  the  world  for  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  magnificent  benefaction  than  in  planting  here  a 
historical  library,  with  the  Bancroft  Library  as  the  foundation. 

Suitable  books  for  libraries  are  every  day  becoming  rarer 
and  more  costly.  Not  one-hundredth  part  of  the  trash  printed 
is  worth  preservation  or  is  fit  to  be  placed  in  a  library. 
Libraries  are  rapidly  multiplying,  the  shelves  necessarily  be- 
ing filled  with  whatever  can  be  picked  up  from  stocks  from 
which  the  best  has  been  a  thousand  times  culled.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  time  is  coming  when  it  will  be  impossible  to 
obtain,  at  any  price,  the  books  essential  to  what  may  be  prop- 
erly called  a  good  library.  "  The  future  of  a  public  library 
in  America,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  "  has  hardly  yet 
been  entered  upon.  The  willingness  exists  almost  every- 
where to  endow  a  public  library  ;  it  is  a  popular  way  of  doing 
good."  And  thus  the  Providence  Journal :  "  Where  the  in- 
fluence of  books  is  clearly  understood,  the  library  is  far  before 
the  church  or  the  university  in  the  affections  of  the  people." 
Therefore,  when  we  have  an  opportunity  to  secure,  ready 
made,  a  priceless  collection,  unique  in  every  respect,  superior 
in  its  way  to  any  in  existence,  and  which  never  can  be  dupli- 
cated or  reproduced,  would  it  not  be  folly  to  let  it  slip  from 
our  hands  ? 


The  death  of  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles  must  necessarily  and 
very  properly  attract  great  interest  in  the  State  in  which  she  has 
lived,  in  the  communities  in  which  she  has  resided,  and  where 
her  husband  accumulated  such  vast  wealth. 

There  will  be,  almost  naturally  and  necessarily,  newspaper 
comments  concerning  her  life.  In  the  absence  of  positive 
information  regarding  the  disposition  of  her  great  wealth,  all 
sorts  of  speculations  will  be  indulged  in  as  to  the  business 
complications  that  may  arise  concerning  her  property. 

Mrs.  Hopkins  has  but  two  blood  relatives  in  this  State — 
the  daughters  of  her  sister  ;  one,  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins, 
resident  at  Menlo  ;  and  the  other,  Mrs.  Mark  Sibley  Sever- 
ance, residing  in  Southern  California.  These  two  young 
ladies  were  members  of  Mrs.  Hopkins's  family  while  she  re- 
sid£d  in  San  Francisco.  The  union  of  her  niece  with 
Mr.  Timothy   Hopkins   was    with    Mrs.    Hopkins's    consent 


and  approval.  A  romantic  story  is  connected  therewith. 
In  very  tender  years,  when  he  was  a  mere  child,  and  at 
a  time  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  were  merely 
well-to-do — Mr.  Hopkins  being  a  member  of  the  retail  and 
jobbing  hardware  firm  of  Huntington,  Hopkins  &  Co.,  in  the 
city  of  Sacramento — a  lad  named  Nolan  had  attracted 
their  attention  and  become  a  member  of  their  family. 
He  had  endeared  himself  to  both  the  wife  and  husband  by 
his  attractive  qualities  ;  he  was  educated  as  their  son  and 
grew  in  their  affection  as  time  developed  his  amiable  qualities. 
During  the  life  of  Mark  Hopkins,  young  Timothy  had  re- 
ceived their  name  and  was  destined  to  inherit  their  property. 
When  the  great  wealth  came  to  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins,  it  was 
his  determination  to  make  the  boy,  Timothy,  the  heir  of  his 
fortune.  Before  his  death  (which  occurred  suddenly,  without 
a  willj  he  had  taken  advice  of  counsel,  and  had  prepared  and 
executed  the  proper  papers  making  Timothy  his  son  by 
adoption.  When  Mrs.  Hopkins  received  her  share  of  the 
estate,  which  amounted  to  about  twenty-three  million  dollars, 
she  purchased  all  the  share  of  the  railroad  property  that  would 
have  been  distributed  to  Messrs.  Moses  and  William  Hopkins, 
brothers  of  the  deceased,  giving  her  a  clear  one-fourth  share  of 
the  same.  Her  associates  in  that  corporation  were  Leland 
Stanford,  Charles  Crocker,  and  C.  P.  Huntington.  It  is  un- 
necessary to  speculate  whether  any  complication  will  result  to 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  by  reason  of  her  death,  and, 
until  it  is  known  whether  she  has  made  a  disposition  of  her 
estate  by  will  or  not,  it  will  be  idle  to  consider. 

Mr.  Searles,  to  whom  she  was  married  very  late  in  life,  was 
a  stranger  to  her  until  she  met  him  as  a  decorator  and 
member  of  the  New  York  firm  of  Herter  &  Co.,  whom 
she  had  employed  to  furnish  and  adorn  her  country 
home  at  Great  Barrington,  Mass.  She  became  infatuated 
with  Mr.  Searles,  with  the  delirium  of  advancing  years.  To 
the  surprise  of  all  her  acquaintances  she  married  him  and 
spent  the  remnant  of  her  life  with  him. 

Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  after  the  death  of  his  adopted  father, 
continued  a  member  of  her  family.  She  had  finished  and 
furnished  the  elegant  home  in  San  Francisco  that  was  com- 
menced by  her  husband  during  his  life-time.  She  did  not 
hesitate  to  proclaim  that  Timothy  Hopkins  was  her  adopted 
son  and  the  heir-expectant  of  her  fortunes.  Between  them 
existed  the  most  affectionate  relations.  For  him  the  most 
elegant  apartments  were  furnished  in  her  home,  and  there, 
with  her  approval,  he  married  her  niece,  Miss  May  Crittenden. 
Having  been  thoroughly  educated  and  proving  himself  to  be 
entirely  competent,  he  had  won  her  confidence  and  succeeded 
to  the  management  of  her  business  affairs.  He  held  her 
power  of  attorney,  made  investments  in  real-estate  in  her 
name,  and  conducted  her  affairs  with  entire  satisfaction  to 
herself.  At  her  request  he  had  been  appointed  to  a  position 
in  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Directory,  and,  though  a 
young  man,  was  taken  into  all  its  councils  and  appointed  to 
the  position  of  treasurer  of  the  railroad  company,  a  place  that 
had  been  filled  by  Mr.  Mark  Hopkins  during  his  life-time. 
He  won  and  deserves  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  the  older  and 
younger  men  connected  with  the  railroad. 

Young  "  Hopkins " — for  he  had  borne  that  name  for  a 
long  time — was  formally  and  legally  adopted  by  the  widow, 
as  her  son,  July  9,  1879.  The  certificate  of  adoption  certi- 
fied that  Timothy  Nolan  was  born  in  Maine,  March  2,  1859  ; 
the  son  of  Patrick  and  Catherine  Nolan,  his  wife,  the  father 
having  died  in  186 1.  At  that  time  the  mother,  being  again 
married  to  Henry  F.  Marston,  resided  in  Yuba  County.  In 
her  declaration  Mrs.  Hopkins  declared  her  willingness  "to 
educate,  maintain,  and  provide  for  "  her  adopted  son  ;  and  in 
her  petition  she  declared,  with  the  consent  of  the  child's  mother, 
to  establish  between  them  the  legal  relation  of  parent  and 
child,  with  all  the  rights  and  privileges  incident  thereto  "  that 
may  now  or  shall  hereafter  exist  between  said  child  and  its 
adopted  mother." 

It  was  a  surprise  to  him  when  he  heard  of  the  approach- 
ing nuptials  of  his  adopted  mother  ;  it  did  not  meet  with  his 
approval,  and,  in  the  confidence  which  existed  between 
mother  and  son,  he  questioned  with  her  the  propriety  of  the 
marriage.  This,  coming  to  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Searles, 
inflamed  him  with  hate  toward  young  Hopkins,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  so  poisoning  the  mind  of  the  mother  toward  the 
son  that  she  withdrew  her  confidence  and  revoked  the  power 
of  attorney  under  which  he  had  been  acting. 

After  the  Searles  marriage,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene, 
in  connection  with  her  railroad  business,  two  New  York 
lawyers — Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Stillman — whom  for  the  first 
time  we  heard  of  as  engaged  in  managing  the  railroad  in- 
terests of  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles. 

Whether  any  real  reconciliation  had  been  brought  about 
between  mother  and  son,  we  have  no  information.  That  a 
friendly  interview  occurred  between  young  Hopkins  and  his 
mother  at  the  residence  of  Governor  Stanford,  in  Menlo, 
is  certain.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  his  wife  have  become 
the  owners  of  the  elegant  and  costly  residence,  formerly  the 
property  of  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  which  property  is  said  to  have 


cost  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  was  the  gift  of  h 
mother  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  ;  since  which  time  it  h 
been  occupied  and  the  grounds  cultivated  to  flowers  1 
him. 

So  far  as  we  are  able  to  find  out,  there  are  no  complic 
tions  about  the  railroad  management,  nor  is  there  any  proh 
bility  that  there  will  be  any  move  affecting  the  control  of  \ 
C.  P.  Huntington,  or  the  restoration  of  Governor  Stanford 
the  position  vacated  by  him  some  months  since,  and  whi 
was  then  assumed  by  us  to  have  arisen  from  social  misundc 
standing.  What  effect  the  will  may  have  upon  Mrs.  Hopkii 
Searles's  railroad  property,  we  can  not  conjecture  ;  buti 
may  be  assumed  that  the  transfer  of  stock  in  a  great  ot 
poration  seldom  leads  to  any  abrupt  changes  of  mana£ 
ment  or  control.  At  all  events,  we  shall  not  speculate  in 
direction.  Mr.  Searles,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  has  ne\ 
actively  participated  in  railroad  affairs.  Whether  ft 
Timothy  Hopkins  has  or  has  not  been  remembered 
Mrs.  Searles  in  the  disposition  of  her  estate,  we  have 
means  of  knowing.  If  Mr.  Searles  can  have  affected  t 
mind  of  his  wife,  in  the  direction  of  causing  the  disinheritan 
of  a  son  who  was  devoted  and  loyal  and  loving  to  her,  we  sh 
think  it  a  matter  of  injustice  to  the  son  and  not  reconcilal 
to  a  presumption  of  sound  intellect ;  but  whatever  may 
the  disposition  in  the  will  regarding  Timothy  Hopkins,  ev> 
Mr.  Searles  will  not  have  been  wise  if  he  has  omitted  to 
member  that  the  wife  of  Timothy  Hopkins  was  the  daughl 
of  Mrs.  Searles's  sister.  If  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  shall  rai 
the  question  of  "  undue  influence,"  as  against  the  provisio 
of  a  will  that  has  left  him  unprovided  for,  it  will  raise 
question  of  fact  in  the  minds  of  a  jury  that  it  might  be  dil 
cult  for  Mr.  Searles  to  explain.  It  is  possible  that  out  of  t 
settlement  of  this  estate  there  may  arise  many  and  curio 
questions  which  it  will  be  more  appropriate  to  consider  wh 
the  contents  of  the  will,  if  any,  are  fully  understood.  A 
until  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  returns  from  his  visit  to  Jap: 
where  he  is  probably  so  interested  in  chrysanthemums  tl 
he  has  not  been  informed  of  the  inheritance  in  which  he  m 
or  may  not  think  himself  to  be  interested,  it  may  be  well 
us  to  suspend  any  further  comment. 


Since  writing  the  above,  we  are  informed  through  the  da 
journals  of  the  execution  of  a  will  which  intentionally  dis 
herits  her  adopted  son  and  bequeaths  to  the  husband  of  1 
declining  years  the  entire  estate,  and  constitutes  him  and 
lawyers  the  executors  of  her  last  will,  without  bonds. 

Complications  are  certain  to  follow  this  most  strange  fin; 
cial  coup  de  main*  which  enables  a  man,  in  the  vigor  of 
young  life,  to  accomplish  the  capture  of  an  old  woman 
marriage,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three  years,  and  the  app 
priation  of  her  sixty  or  seventy  millions  of  propel 
through  the  disinheritance  of  her  son  by  adoption,  a 
the  only  daughters  of  her  dead  sister.  She  leal 
nothing  to  the  public,  remembers  no  charitable  institutu 
leaves  no  monument  to  her  deceased  husband,  no  gift 
souvenir  to  her  friends.  The  only  scrap  of  fortune  that 
mains  for  the  dead  lady  is  the  blue  satin  that  wraps  the  casl 
that  incloses  her  remains,  and  the  only  generous  thing  tl 
Mr.  Searles  has  done,  is  to  give  the  body  sepulture  in  t 
private  grounds  that  surround  his  home  at   Methuen,  Ma 

The    will,    as    telegraphed    to    the    Examiner^    runs 
follows  : 

"  Know  ye  all  men  by  these  presents,  that  1,  Mary  F.  Searles,  w      "3 
of  Edward  F.  Searles,  of  Methuen,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Coram 
wealth  of  Massaschusetts,  being  of  a  sound  mind  and  a  disposing  03 
and  memory,  do  make  and  publish  this,  my  last  will  and  testami 
revoking  all  wills  by  me  at  any  time  heretofore  made. 

"  After  the  payment  of  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  1  gfc 
devise,  and  bequeath  all  my  property,  real,  personal,  and  mixed, 
whatever  kind  and  wherever  situated,  to  my  said  husband,  Edward 
Searles,  his  heirs,  executors,  administrators,  and  assigns  forever.  1 
omission  to  provide  in  this  will  for  my  adopted  son,  Timothy  Hopld 
is  intentional,  and  not  occasioned  by  accident  or  mistake. 

"  I  appoint  as  the  executor  of  this  will  my  said  husband,  Edward 
Searles,  and  my  partners,  Thomas  E.  Stillman  and  Thomas  H.  Hi 
bard,  and  I  request  that  my  said  executors  be  exempted  from  givi 
surety  or  sureties  on  their  official  bond. 

"  Whereas,  my  said  husband  this  day  makes  a  will  in  my  favor,  I 
now  declare  my  intention  and  my  understanding  of  his  intention  tl 
he  shall  be  free  at  any  time  during  my  life  without  notice  to  me,  a 
after  my  death,  if  he  should  survive  me,  to  cancel  or  revoke  his  S 
will  or  make  any  new  will  or  wills,  codicil  or  codicils,  and  shall  hi 
entire  freedom  to  dispose  by  such  new  will  or  codicil  or  codicils,  or 
any  other  manner,  whether  by  deed,  sale,  gift,  or  otherwise,  of  all 
any  part  of  his  property,  and  I  reserve  similar  freedom  and  rights 
myself  during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  if  1  shall  survive  him. 

"  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  in  the  preser 
of  three  witnesses,  the  sixteenth  day  of  July,  1888. 

[Signed.]  Mary  F.  S.  Seaklbs.' 


It  is  history  that  Columbus  discovered  America.  It  is  n 
exact  fact.  Columbus  discovered  an  island  of  the  Bahan 
group  and  some  of  the  islands  in  the  great  gulf,  nol 
Cuba  and  Hispaniola.  He  had  departed  from  Spain  on 
memorable  voyage  to  discover  a  shorter  route  to  India  1 
westward  course.  He  had  no  conception  of  the  existence 
another  continent.  To  the  day  of  his  death,  he  believed  th 
he  had  discovered  this  route,  and  that  Cuba  was  an  integi 
portion  of  the  mainland  of  India.  The  name  of  Ameri' 
was  not  known  in  the  life-time  of  Columbus,  although  tl 
Cabots  and  Americus  Vespucci  had  discovered  the  tw 
continents  to  which  the  name  was  given.  According! 
Columbus  did   not  actually  discover  America ;  but  his  di 
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coveries  of  the  islands  of  the  great  gulf,  which  are  embraced 
within  the  bounds  of  the  continent,  led  to  the  subsequent  dis- 
coveries of  the  two  great  divisions  and  of  the  isthmus  liga- 
ture of  Darien  which  connected  the  two.  It  was  not  by  the 
exploration  and  adventure  of  the  early  Spanish  bands  who 
came  with  the  commissioned  conquerors,  Cortez,  Balboa, 
Pizaro,  De  Leon,  and  others,  that  the  real  grandeur  and 
vast  resources  of  America  were  made  known  to  the  Old 
World.  The  quest,  and  hunt,  and  lust  of  the  Spaniards 
were  concentrated  in  rapacity  for  gold  and  silver  and  precious 
stones.  Their  avarice  inspired  and  controlled  their  actions. 
No  thought  was  given  to  the  planting  of  settlements  for  any 
other  purpose  than  that  of  finding  and  securing  these 
treasures  of  the  earth  and  of  holding  them,  to  the  greater 
power  and  glory  of  Spain  and  of  the  church. 

Similar  was  the  discovery  of  California.  They  were 
Spaniards  who  discovered  this  Pacific  Coast,  from  the  isth- 
mus to  the  northernmost  point,  and  yet  they  and  all  the 
other  navigators  of  the  coast  failed  to  make  the  most  import- 
ant discovery  of  all — that  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  which 
'"">  was  made  by  the  missionary  Junipero  Serra,  while  on  his  way 
northward  from  Monterey  by  land.  During  the  first  century 
of  Spanish  possession  of  North  America,  upon  the  Atlantic, 
there  was  not  made  any  settlement  of  permanent  benefit  to 
mankind.  It  was  not  until  the  successive  plantings  of  the 
colonies  of  Jamestown,  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  of  Plymouth 
that  beneficent  occupation  followed  the  incident  of  discovery. 
Similarly,  the  two  centuries  of  Spanish  claim  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  were  barren  of  actual  good  until  the  planting  of  the 
missions  in  the  last  century.  But  these  were  established  only 
along  the  coast.  Exploration  of  the  interior  of  California  was 
entirely  neglected.  The  real  discoverers  and  explorers  of 
California  were  the  Americans — the  adventurers  who  came 
from  the  States  across  the  continent  and  settled  here.  It  is 
marvelous  that  the  gold  discovery  was  reserved  for  the  Amer- 
ican occupation.  Had  the  golden  wealth  of  California  been 
known,  Spain  would  never  have  ceded  it  to  Mexico  ;  never 
would  Mexico  have  surrendered  and  sold  the  territory  to  the 
United  States  ;  and  its  American  possession  could  have  been 
made  possible  only  by  decisive  conquest.  In  all  the  world 
never  was  there  so  rich  and  varied  a  field  to  attract  the  cupid- 
ity and  avarice  of  man,  or  to  arouse  the  energy  and  encour- 
age the  enterprise  of  peoples.  Every  clime  had  congeniality 
of  temperature,  every  zone  found  soil  peculiar  to  its  produc- 
tions. And  beside  all  these  were  the  mines  of  precious 
metals,  the  deposits  of  every  variety  of  mineral  wealth,  the 
wondrous  growths  of  gigantic  forest-trees,  the  towering 
majesty  of  snow  peaks,  the  stupendous  scenery  of  the 
Yosemite,  the  enrapturing  beauties  of  valleys,  and  the 
charms  of  Nature  in  her  loveliest  mood.  Yet  the 
Spanish  discoverers  and  their  successors  found  none  of  all 
these  unparalleled  attractions.  The  missionaries  planted  in 
chosen  localities  upon  the  coast,  but  the  interior  and  the 
Sierras  were  to  them  unknown.  Sutter  and  Weber  made 
homes  in  each  of  the  two  great  valleys,  and  Vallejo  settled 
the  garden  of  Sonoma  ;  but  the  regions  of  California  which 
have  developed  beyond  early  calculation  remained  unexplored 
and  wild  until  discovered  and  redeemed  by  American  pros- 
pectors, adventurers,  and  men  of  thought  and  action.  The 
America  of  the  Spaniards  was  a  land  failing  in  all  if  it  failed 
in  gold  and  silver.  The  California  of  the  Spanish  discoverers, 
failing  to  develop  the  precious  metals,  was  a  possession  fitted 
only  to  the  mastery  of  the  Papal  church — the  nation  knew  no 
other  use  for  it.  The  American  occupation  radically  changed 
that  condition,  and,  under  American  supremacy,  California 
has  emerged  and  soared  to  the  highest  distinction  in  State- 
hood, to  the  conspicuous  rank  of  American  States  honored 
throughout  the  world.  The  gold  and  silver  of  California  pour 
upon  other  nations  to  their  enrichment  ;  the  breadstuffs  of 
California  supply  the  Old  World  with  food,  as  her  many  other 
and  varied  products  furnish  comforts  and  contribute  luxuries 
to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  quick  progress  to  highest 
advancement  and  the  onward  march  to  highest  enlightenment 
make  California  the  cynosure  of  commonwealths  in  the  esti- 
mation of  every  people.  San  Francisco  has  leaped  to  front 
rank  among  the  commercial  ports  of  the  country  and  holds 
high  place  in  financial  intercourse.  She  is  recognized  in 
importance  as  one  of  the  great  steel  ship-building  sea-ports 
of  the  world.  The  products  of  California,  together  with  her 
gold  and  silver,  go  to  every  land.  The  fruits  of  California 
are  famous  for  excellence  and  challenge  rivalry  ;  her  lumber 
is  choice  in  every  market ;  her  salmon  consumed  every- 
where. From  the  sole  exports  of  hides  and  tallow  of  the 
ante-American  period,  the  exportations  are  of  every  nature 
and  variety,  and  instead  of  importing  the  necessaries  of  life, 
California  yearly  ships  abroad  the  largest  amount  of  home 
products  of  any  State  or  nation.  Interior  transportation  by 
rail  and  water,  coast  traffic,  and  ocean  commerce,  have  ad- 
vanced California  to  conspicuous  distinction.  The  enterprise 
of  her  citizens  and  the  magnitude  of  her  interests  attract  the 
attention  and  compel  the  admiration  of  all. 
All  these  are  the  works  of  the  Argonauts  and  their  success- 


ors. They  were  the  Argonauts  who,  in  the  better  sense,  dis- 
covered the  native  wealth  of  California,  who  developed  into 
incomparable  affluence  and  world-wide  beneficence  the  hidden 
treasures  and  the  matchless  luxuriance  of  her  soil.  Two  cent- 
uries of  Spanish  possession  and  occupation  reached  no  farther 
than  a  place  upon  the  map  and  a  fringe  of  coast-line  dedicated 
to  the  uses  of  drowsy  missions.  A  little  more  than  forty 
years  of  American  occupation  has  reared  this  grand  possession 
to  universal  renown,  brought  a  State  to  the  dignity  of  empire, 
poured  upon  every  land  abundant  riches,  supplied  every 
people  with  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life,  and  estab- 
lished upon  this  coast  the  great  midway  city  of  the  world,  the 
rival  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  republic  upon  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  chief  mart  of  the  three  continents  for  the  ocean  traffic 
of  each  and  all.  It  is  the  outcome  of  American  spirit  and 
energy,  the  fruit  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Argonauts  of  the 
Pacific  Coast — the  real  discoverers  of  the  magnitude  of  its 
resources — the  architects  of  the  boundless  magnificence  which 
is  still  to  expand  to  vaster  development  and  ultimate  grandeur. 

The  run  upon  the  People's  Home  Savings  Bank  is  inex- 
plicable from  the  standpoint  of  common  sense  and  common  in- 
telligence. It  looks  very  much  as  though  it  were  the  result  of  a 
secret  and  subtle  conspiracy.  Everybody  who  knows  anything 
about  the  financial  condition  of  the  bank  knows  that  Dr.  R. 
H.  McDonald,  president  of  the  Pacific  Bank,  was  one  of  the 
men  interested  in  maintaining  its  solvency.  That  it  was 
solvent  is  evidenced  by  the  result  of  the  run  made  upon  it 
and  the  financial  character  of  the  men  who  rushed  to  its 
rescue.  Good  banks  of  solvent  character,  conducted  by 
honorable  men  and  upon  correct  business  principles,  are  not 
easily  destroyed.  This  institution  had  been  carefully  exam- 
ined by  the  bank  commissioners  and  reported  to  be  sound 
in  every  respect,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  more 
than  Dr.  McDonald  or  to  the  McDonald  family  to  know  that 
it  could  stand  the  surprise  of  an  unexpected  assault. 


OLLA-PODRIDA    IN    VERSE. 


"  They  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell." 


-Milton. 


Bohemian,  Fun,  and  Philosopher. 
Fun— 

My  friends,  I  do  not  call  myself  either  poet  or  philosopher,  and 
have,  perhaps,  but  little  wisdom,  but  I  have  rambled  the  world  over 
and  have  seen  much  of  human  life  ;  have  often  stumbled  and  fell, 
picked  myself  up,  brushed  my  clothes,  and  gone  on  again.  Although 
I  seem  a  jolly  fellow  and  always  have  a  ready  joke,  I  often  lpok  with 
sorrow  upon  the  sufferings  of  humanity  and  ask  myself  the  cause. 
Now,  as  you  both  have  been  reciting  poems,  if  you  will  pardon  my  pre- 
sumption, I  will  give  you  a  few  honest  thoughts  in  homely  language. 
Philosopher — 

The  song  of  bird  is  sweeter  far 
Than  homilies  of  sages  are. 
Fun — 

Our  Bohemian  friend  recited  at  our  last  meeting  the  "  Birth   of 
Beauty,"  and  as  my  poem  may  not  be  a  birth  of  beauty,  I  hope  he  will 
not  too  harshly  criticise  it. 
Bohemian — 

"The  man  who  writes  as  he  thinks,  writes  nobly,"  says  Voltaire,  and 
although  Mr.  Goldsmith  ridiculed  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  in  my  opinion, 
there  is  something  in  it. 
Fun— 

I  have  heard  that  Voltaire  was  a  Frenchman  and  that  Goldsmith  was 
an  Irishman  who  lived  upon  English  beef.  As  for  "  Hamlet,"  I  once 
heard  my  grandfather  say  that  it  was  a  play  written  by  a  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare,  with  a  ghost  in  it.  I  have,  however,  just  finished  reading 
a  book  written  by  Mr.  Laurence  Stern,  which  has  induced  me  to  write 
this  poem.  He  says  that,  of  all  the  cants  in  this  canting  world,  the 
cant  of  the  hypocrite  is,  perhaps,  the  worst ;  but  the  cant  of  the  critic 
is  the  most  insufferable.     This  is  my  poem.     (Recites): 

The  Improvement  of  the  Human  Race. 
Ye  teachers,  all !  who  wish  to  see 
The  world  relieved  from  deviltry, 
And  from  the  reign  of  Vice  set  free, 

Be  still,  and  hear, 
And  give  with  patience  now  to  me 

A  list'ning  ear. 

Since  Nature  works  by  fixed  laws, 
Come,  for  a  season,  let  us  pause 
And  seek  to  find  the  cracks  and  flaws 

In  the  compound  ; 
Which  such  dark  scenes  of  sorrow  cause 

As  now  are  found. 

This  is  a  truth  that  all  must  know  : 

From  fountains  pure,  clear  streams  will  flow  ; 

On  healthy  plants,  good  fruit  will  grow  ; 

And,  too,  we  see 
As  crow  old  cocks,  the  young  will  crow, 

And  like  will  be. 

We  know  that  fruits  of  pleasant  taste 

With  little  trouble  can  be  traced 

To  bitter  things,  which  first  were  placed 

By  Nature's  hand 
In  forest  wild  and  desert  waste 

Of  every  land. 

The  flocks  and  herds  of  gentlest  breed, 
Which  in  the  peaceful  meadows  feed, 
And  well  supply   demanding  need, 

By  culturing  care, 
Were  raised  from  wild  and  vicious  seed 

To  what  they  are. 

If  fruits  that  grow  in  field  and  grove, 
And  beasts  that  through  the  forest  rove, 
By  care  are  raised  to  higher  groove — 

Then  surely  can 
The  same  wise  thought  and  care  improve 

The  race  of  man. 

And  since  no  labor  do  we  spare 

In  culturing  apple,  peach,  and  pear, 

And  in  improving  horse  and  mare, 

We  surely  then 
Should  exercise  some  prudent  care 

In  rearing  men. 


If  we  will  look  on  plant  and  tree 
And  bird  and  beast  of  low  degree. 
And,  too,  upon  humanity, 

We'll  surely  find 
That,  as  the  sire,  the  son  will  be 

Of  every  kind. 

From  common  clay  or  metal  base 
Ne'er  yet  was  wrought  a  costly  vase  ; 
Nor  e'er  did  artist  paint  a  face 

Or  picture  grand, 
Or  forms  of  classic  beauty  trace 

On  ocean  sand. 

This  truth  is  taught  in  every  school : 
That  Nature  works  by  fixed  rule  ; 
That  matter  gross  is  but  the  tool 

Through  which  is  made 
The  lofty  sage  or  driveling  fool 

Of  every  grade. 

Man  can't  control  the  rolling  tide, 
Nor  turn  the  deadly  bolt  aside  ; 
Yet,  by  his  reason,  well  applied, 

He  still  may  steer — 
And  on  life's  current  safely  ride 

From  dangers  clear. 

No  picture  e're  by  Art  was  made 
Save  by  combining  light  and  shade, 
By  colors  mixed  in  proper  grade  ; 

Nor  structure  grand, 
Unless  the  chiseled  stone  was  laid 

By  skillful  hand. 

Nor  ever  yet,  since  time  began 
And  the  almighty  fiat  ran  : 
"  Now  let  us  make  the  race  of  man  1 " 
Was  creature  made, 
.    *      Save  by  the  laws  and  by  the  plan 
By  Nature  laid. 

If  man  would  not  on  others  draw 

Such  vengeance  of  infracted  law 

That  they  shall  curse  the  hour  they  saw 

The  light  of  day — 
Then  let  him  with  deep,  reverent  awe 

Heed  well  his  way  ! 

And  let  his  soul  in  concord  be 
With  pictures  bright  of  purity, 
Such  as  the  gentlest  spirits  see — 

And  on  his  ear 
Let  fall  such  notes  of  melody 

As  angels  hear. 

And  let  Creation's  temple  be 
A  bower  of  love  and  harmony  ; 
From  all  unholy  passion  free, 

And  lewd  desire, 
That  fill  the  soul  with  deviltry 

And  hellish  fire. 

Then   things  of  beauty  may  be  born — 
As  bright  as  flowers  at  rosy  morn, 
Or  dew-drops  on  the  blooming  thorn  ; 

And  we  may  see 
The  sweetest  graces  then  adorn 

Humanity. 

Bohemian — 
Now,  by  the  ghost  of  Socrates  !  if  that  is  not  poetry  it  is  truth. 

Philosopher — 

By  all  the  rules  of  common  sense 

Such  seems  to  be  the  consequence. 

If  Nature  worked  by  square  and  rule, 

As  workman  makes  a  chair  or  stool, 

Then  in  her  work-shop  surely  she 

Would  show  herself  a  botch  to  be. 

But  Nature  works  by  other  plan 

In  making  insect,  beast,  and  man  ; 

She  needs  no  hammer,  nail,  or  saw, 

But  works  alone  by  general  law. 

No  grain  from  thistles  can  you  reap  ; 

And  wolves  are  never  turned  to  sheep  ; 

And  silken  purse,  you  must  admit, 

From  ear  of  sow  you  can  not  knit. 

From  deepest  caves  of  darkest  night 

To  highest  realms  of  beaming  light 

She  being  forms,  in  each  degree, 

To  fit  such  ends  as  she  may  see  t 

In  lowest  realms,  'mid  roaring  storms 

And  sulphurous  clouds,  are  hideous  forms 

Whose  monstrous  structures  fitted  are 

To  breathe  the  poisonous  vapors  there. 

Ascending  up,  from  darkness  black, 

Through  raging  storm  and  rolling  rack, 

'Neath  leafy  tree,  in  meadow  green, 

Are  higher  forms  of  being  seen  I 

And,  upward  still,  from  sphere  to  sphere, 

From  twilight  shades  to  regions  clear, 

Ascending  spirit  wings  its  flight 

To  regions  of  sublimest  light. 

And  spark,  that  lights  the  lowest  form 

That  dwells  'mid  tempest,  rack,  and  storm, 

Is  no  more  quenched  than  flames  that  light 

The  poet's  mind  with  visions  bright  I 

So  do  not  then  despondent  be 
When  you  look  on  humanity  ; 
For  Nature  does  the  best  she  can 
With  what  she  has  to  make  the  man. 


To  Mr.  Ambrose  Bierce. 
My  prattling  friend,  right  well  I  know 
That  a  just  debt  to  you  I  owe, 
And  which,  whatever  you  may  say, 
I,  as  an  honest  man,  should  pay. 

Till  lately  I  had  lost  my  grit — 

Had  thought  that  I  was  only  fit, 

Like  summer  coon,  sans  fur  or  fat, 

To  feed  the  worms — and  hardly  that! 

But,  you  have  warmed  my  freezing  blood, 

Have  roused  to  life  its  sluggish  flood  ; 

And,  if  this  bout  we  had  not  played, 

I  had,  perhaps,  out  stiff  been  laid— 

Ere  this,  had  let  the  tiller  go — 

Had  left  the  deck — and  gone  below  ; 

But,  I  am  now  myself  again, 

And  now  a  prancing  steed  can  rein, 

And  rather  like  the  little  play 

By  which  I've  whiled  some  hours  away. 

For  all  of  which  I'm  sure  to  you 

My  kindest  thanks  are  justly  due. 

And  so,  my  friend,  when  you're  inclined, 

We'll  have  a  game  {if  you've  a  mind) ; 

And  I  will  promise  not  to  squeal, 

Though  from  my  back  the  hide  you  peel  ; 

And,  furthermore,  I  will  not  kick 

When  I  shall  chance  to  lose  a  trick  ; 

Nor  shall  I  aught  of  malice  bear 

So  long  as  dealings  may  be  fair. 

K.  C.  11 


TAKING    NO    CHANCES. 

How  Five  Arizona  Miners  insured  the  Safety  of  their  Gold. 

There  it  lay.  Right  on  the  mountain-top.  Nature  had 
hollowed  out,  as  if  on  purpose,  a  space  not  more  than  fifty 
feet  square  ;  and  in  it  she  had  placed  gold  in  quantities  that 
few  men  ever  see  and  fewer  still  possess. 

Dull-colored  yellow.  It  hardly  looked  the  thing  for  which 
men  barter  honor  and  women  fall.  It  was  just  as  nature,  the 
great  alchemist,  had  made  it.  No  alloys  had  corrupted  it, 
nor  had  the  sweaty,  clinging  clasp  of  usurer  defiled  it.  For 
centuries  it  had  lain  and  glistened  in  the  burning  sun,  bur- 
nished only  by  the  sand  sweeping  over  it  in  windy  revels.  It 
had  never  known  the  darkness  of  long  years  of  hoarding  in 
strong-boxes,  nor  had  it  ever  clung  like  the  kisses  of  passion- 
ate men  to  the  throat  and  arms  and  breasts  of  women  beauti- 
ful as  day.  No  man's  blood  had  been  shed  for  it,  no  woman 
or  child  had  eaten  bread  in  sadness  and  tears  because  of  it. 
Yet  it  was  gold. 

Amid  the  sand  and  in  the  crevices  of  the  rocky  ledges  that 
made  the  apex  of  the  mountain,  a  novice  might  have  passed 
it  by  unheedingly.  But  when  Jack  Swilling  and  his  comrades 
saw  it,  they  knew  that  they  were  rich,  that  in  the  gold  that  lay 
before  them  was  a  new  life,  wherein  that  gold  would  buy  them 
the  smiles  and  caresses  of  women,  the  homage  and  subservi- 
.  ence  of  men — a  life  of  music,  of  feasting,  and  of  song. 

It  was  for  this  that  they  had  toiled  for  years  and  had  risked 
everything  that  men  hold  dear.  And  now  it  had  come  to 
them,  unexpectedly  and  by  accident.  Attracted  by  the  dis- 
covery of  rich  gold-diggings  at  Weaver,  in  the  then  recently 
organized  Territory  of  Arizona,  the  little  party  had  left 
Tucson  and  traveled  northward  until  they  had  arrived  at  the 
placers.  On  their  arrival  at  the  mines,  they  found  that  already 
a  good  many  thousands  of  dollars  had  been  taken  out,  prin- 
cipally by  Mexicans,  and  they  had  no  difficulty  in  locating 
ground  that  paid  them  well.  For  nearly  a  month  they  had 
continued  mining,  meeting  with  no  more  than  usual  success, 
until  one  of  their  party,  while  hunting,  had  ascended  one  of 
the  surrounding  mountains.  On  reaching  the  summit,  he 
had  paused  for  an  instant  to  let  his  eye  sweep  the  mesas  and 
mountains  that  stretched  away  for  miles  on  either  side,  and, 
while  doing  so,  he  had  discovered  that  the  little  basin  in  which 
he  stood  was  almost  paved  with  gold.  Picking  up  a  few  of 
the  larger  pieces,  he  returned  to  camp  and  informed  his  com- 
rades of  his  discovery.  The  story  he  told  to  bis  companions 
was  one  so  incredible  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  nuggets  of 
gold  which  he  had  brought  with  him,  they  would  not  have  be- 
lieved him.  Early  the  next  morning,  the  entire  party  as- 
cended the  mountain,  and  what  they  saw  proved  that  the 
richness  of  the  find  had  not  been  exaggerated,  but  that  its 
true  value  had  been,  if  anything,  underestimated. 

Abandoning  their  old  location,  the  party  encamped  on  their 
newly  discovered  treasure-ground  and  began  to  gather  its 
riches.  At  first,  every  loose  nugget  was  carefully  picked  up 
and  stored  away  ;  after  that,  the  sand,  which  was  found  to  be 
heavy  with  fine  gold,  was  gathered  together,  preparatory  to 
"  washing  "  it  out  with  the  waters  of  the  stream  below.  This 
done,  they  began  with  their  bowie-knives  "  to  cut  and  gouge  " 
out  of  the  crevices  and  cracks  of  the  rock  the  gold  that  they 
contained.  Never  did  men  work  so  hard.  The  feverish 
hunger  and  thirst  for  gold  was  upon  them.  As  long  as  the 
light  of  day  lasted,  they  continued  to  work.  Each  day  saw 
the  pile  of  virgin  gold  grow  larger  and  larger,  until  it  became 
impossible  to  conceal  it. 

The  Mexicans,  who  had  been  their  neighbors  in  the  old 
diggings,  would  come  into  their  camp  and  look  with  greedy 
eyes  at  the  Americans  at  work.  At  first,  they  sought  every- 
where to  discover  another  such  pocket,  but  in  vain.  Outside 
of  the  little  piece  of  ground  where  the  first  party  had  "  struck 
it,"  the  mountain-side  was  as  barren  of  gold  as  a  macadam- 
ized road.  Then  they  ceased  to  prospect,  and  spent  their 
time  sullenly  watching  the  taking  out  of  the  riches  in  which 
they  were  to  have  no  share. 

To  them  the  spot  was  like  the  vortex  of  the  maelstrom. 
Every  morning  they  were  there,  standing  on  the  side  of  the 
claim,  and,  during  the  long,  hot  hours  of  the  day,  they  sat, 
regardless  of  the  burning  glare  of  the  sun,  watching,  watch- 
ing, trembling  with  excitement  when  a  nugget  larger  than  the 
ordinary  was  taken  out.  It  was  only  when  dusk  grew  into 
darkness  and  the  blue  sky  glistened  with  its  myriad  of  stars 
that  they  returned  to  their  own  camp,  to  toss  restlessly 
through  the  night,  feverishly  anxious  to  see  what  new  riches 
the  morrow  would  bring  to  los  Americanos.  The  gold  their 
own  work  had  taken  from  the  banks  of  the  stream,  with 
which  they  were  once  so  satisfied,  seemed  so  little  and  insig- 
nificant, when  compared  with  what  their  neighbors  had  taken 
from  the  mountain-top,  that  they  no  longer  thought  or  spoke 
of  it.  Once  it  had  seemed  to  them  like  a  fortune,  now  it  was 
hardly  worth  having. 

Day  after  day  the  Americans  worked,  watched  by  the 
Mexicans.  From  dollars  the  value  of  their  gold  grew  into 
hundreds  and  then  into  thousands.  They  could  not  tell  how 
much  they  had,  for  they  had  no  means  of  weighing  it.  They 
had  more  than  all  of  them  together  could  carry.  The  strong- 
est man  among  them,  Jack  Swilling,  six  feet  and  over,  could 
not  change  the  gold  from  one  place  to  another  without  making 
five  separate  loads  of  it.  A  strong  man's  load  in  gold  is  not 
much  when  valued  in  dollars — at  the  utmost,  perhaps,  forty 
thousand  dollars — but,  valued  with  the  value  men  place  on  it, 
it  can  not  be  estimated.  Put  into  a  sack  and  thrown  over  the 
shoulder,  it  is  only  a  heavy  burden,  wearisome  with  its  weight. 
Stamped  with  the  stamp  that  makes  it  money,  piled  in  shining 
piles,  where  avarice  can  feast  its  eyes  upon  it,  slipped  into  the 
half-willing  hand  of  man  or  woman,  it  is  different.  Then 
barriers  fade  away  that  a  life-time  has  built,  manhood  sinks 
and  takes  with  it  what  was  noblest  and  best,  never  to  return, 
and  men  nonchalantly  think  thoughts  that,  free  from  the 
fascination  of  gold,  they  would  have  execrated  with  horror. 

So  it  was  in  this  camp.  At  first,  the  gold  was  stored  in 
the  common  buckskin-purses  that  the  little  party,  in  its  most 
enthusiastic  moments,  had  never  dreamed  of  being  able  to  fill 
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with  the  metal,  and  then  it  was  packed  in  roughly  made  bags 
of  cloth. 

As  the  store  of  gold  grew,  the  friendship  that  had  once 
existed  between  the  Americans  and  the  Mexicans  became 
weaker  and  weaker.  Soon  they  were  enemies,  watching  one 
another  with  hatred  that  none  attempted  to  disguise.  The 
Americans  no  longer  slept  together  in  a  little  group,  as  had 
been  their  custom.  Instead,  each  took  his  blanket  and  went 
off  alone,  yet  not  so  far  but  that  he  was  near  the  gold.  While 
at  work  during  the  day,  they  made  it  a  point  never  to  group 
together.  Even  when  a  nugget  larger  than  the  rest  was 
picked  up  they  no  longer  joyously  called  to  each  other  that 
they  might  gather  together  to  admire  it.  They  were  always 
on  their  guard.  Day  and  night,  one  of  their  party  watched 
the  Mexicans.  If  they  were  to  be  killed  and  robbed  of  the 
gold  they  had  discovered,  by  keeping  thus  separate  some 
might  escape  if  they  were  attacked. 

Yet  the  Mexicans  had  said  or  done  nothing  to  justify  the 
suspicion  that  they  would  descend  to  murder  and  robbery  to 
secure  the  gold.  They  did  nothing  but  watch,  watch,  watch, 
day  after  day,  as  the  store  of  gold  increased.  But,  as  the 
days  went  by  and  the  pile  of  gold  grew,  a  new  look  came  into 
their  faces,  another  light  into  their  eyes.  The  lips  were  drawn 
a  little  tighter,  the  forehead  was  less  open.  There  were  no 
longer  laughing  efforts  made  to  tell  jokes,  half  in  Spanish, 
half  in  English,  to  amuse  one  another.  The  old  ca?naraderie 
was  gone.  Yet,  less  than  a  month  before,  these  men  had 
found  pleasure  in  sharing  their  scanty  stores  with  one  an- 
other. Now  they  merely  watched  each  other  and  the  pile  of 
gold,  with  a  hatred  so  intense  as  to  be  unspeakable. 

The  pile  of  gold,  though,  continued  to  grow.  But  at  last 
it  ceased.  In  the  crevices,  and  cracks,  and  sand  there  was 
no  longer  to  be  found  a  single  glitter  of  yellow.  Only  the 
scars  remained,  where  the  knives  had  cut  and  gouged  out  the 
riches  of  the  rock. 

The  Mexicans  smiled  with  pleasure  as  they  saw  the  Amer- 
icans vainly  endeavor  to  find  more  of  the  metal,  and  in  return 
the  latter  grew  hot  with  anger,  though,  in  their  hearts,  they 
felt  relieved  to  know  that  they  had  exhausted  the  lead. 
Already  they  had  as  much  as  they  could  care  for.  Had  there 
been  more  to  mine,  though,  they  would  have  taken  it  out 
rather  than  see  any  one  else  possess  it.  It  had  grown  to  be 
a  pleasure  to  have  it,  if  only  to  know  that  it  was  theirs,  even 
if  they  could  not  use  it. 

When  the  pocket  was  mined  out,  the  Mexicans  no  longer 
came  up  daily  to  watch  the  Americans.  Instead,  they  stayed 
in  their  camp  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain.  They  did  no  work. 
Why  should  they  ?  What  would  the  few  ounces  they  could 
take  from  their  claims  amount  to,  compared  with  what  the 
Americans  had  obtained  ? 

Now  that  there  was  no  longer  any  gold  to  mine,  the  Amer- 
icans began  to  devise  means  to  remove  the  gold  they  had  to 
where  they  could  dispose  of  it. 

■  "  It  must  be  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million,  boys,"  said  Jack 
Swilling — all  looked  to  him  as  to  their  chieftain  ;  "  we  will 
have  to  get  it  out  of  here." 

How  to  do  it  was  a  question  they  were  always  discussing, 
as  they  gathered  on  the  mountain-crest  in  a  little  group,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  watch  the  Mexican  camp  below. 

"  We  can't  carry  all  of  it,  but  we  might  take  part  and  hide 
the  rest  until  we  could  return  for  it,"  suggested  one. 

"  Yes,  and  what  we  would  leave  behind  the  Mexicans 
would  get  before  we  were  out  of  sight.  Damn  them,  why 
don't  they  get  up  and  go  !  This  is  a  white  man's  country 
anyway,"  said  another. 

"  No,  we  can't  do  that,"  said  Jack.  "  We  will  have  to 
send  to  Wickenburg  for  a  pack-train,  and  two  of  you  will 
have  to  go  for  it.  You  can  leave  to-night,  and  the  three  of 
us  who  stay  will  look  out  for  the  gold.  Now,  who  will  go  ? 
is  the  question." 

No  one  answered.  Instead,  each  looked  at  the  other,  as 
if  wishing  that  his  neighbor  would  volunteer. 

"  There's  no  danger.  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  Are 
you  afraid  to  trust  each  other  with  the  gold  ?  "  asked  Jack. 

No  one  replied,  yet  each  knew  that  he  did  not  want  to  go 
and  leave  the  gold  behind  him.  They  were  beginning  to  dis- 
trust each  other  as  they  distrusted  the  Mexicans. 

"  Well,  we  will  draw  lots,  and  the  two  who  get  stuck  will 
have  to  go,"  said  Jack. 

The  lots  were  drawn,  and  the  two  men  to  whom  it  had 
fallen  to  make  the  journey  returned  to  camp  and  tried  to 
sleep  until  night  came.  When  it  was  so  dark  that  they  could 
not  be  seen,  they  arose  and,  slipping  silently  out  of  camp, 
began  their  trip  across  the  desert. 

The  next  morning,  one  of  the  three  men  who  remained  be- 
hind, while  watching,  saw  one  of  the  Mexicans  take  his  gun 
and  start  around  the  base  of  the  mountain,  as  if  to  hunt. 
He  called  the  attention  of  his  two  comrades  to  it.  As  the 
three  watched  the  Mexican,  they  saw  the  latter  suddenly  stop 
and  look  intently  at  the  ground,  and  then  his  face  turned  up 
in  the  direction  of  the  mountain-top,  as  if  to  discover 
whether  he  was  observed.  Apparently  satisfied  that  he  was 
not,  he  began  to  walk  back  and  forth,  as  if  looking  at  foot- 
tracks  ;  then,  as  if  satisfied,  he  turned  abruptly  and  returned 
to  the  camp  he  had  just  left. 

"  He  has  found  the  boys'  trail  and  knows  that  they  are 
gone,"  said  Jack. 

His  two  companions  merely  nodded.  They  had  known, 
without  being  told,  what  Jack  was  going  to  say  and  what  he 
was  thinking  of. 

When  the  Mexican  had  returned  to  his  camp,  the  three 
men  could  see  him  seated  with  his  comrades  in  conversation. 
There  were  five  of  them,  and  they  appeared  to  be  talking 
long  and  earnestly.  Occasionally  they  glanced  toward  the 
camp  where  the  gold  was,  as  if  trying  to  see  if  they  were 
watched.  At  last  one  of  them  rises  ;  going  to  a  roll  of 
blankets,  he  picks  up  a  gun,  and,  returning  to  the  group,  be- 
gins to  clean  it.  His  comrades  look  at  him  and  laugh,  as  if 
at  a  joke,  and  then  all  the  rest  of  them  arise  and  get  their 
arms. 

"  They  are  going  to  try  to  get  the  gold,"  says  Jack,  "  and, 
if  we  don't  do  something,  they  will  pick  us  off  one  by  one 
and  be  on  the  road  to  Sonora  before  the  boys  get  back." 
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"  What  can  we  do  ? "  asks  one  of  his  comrades. 
"  We  can  go  down  there  and  tell  them  that  we  know  what 
they  are  after  and  that  they  have  got  to  go,"  replied  Jack. 
"  By  slipping  up  under  cover  of  the  brush  and  bowlders,  we 
can  be  right  among  them  before  they  know  it,  and,  if  we  get 
the  drop  on  them,  they  will  have  to  do  what  we  say.  Get 
your  guns  and  come  on." 

The  three  men  arose  and,  taking  their  arms,  began  the  de- 
scent of  the  mountain.  Slipping  from  bowlder  to  bowlder 
and  taking  advantage  of  the  stunted  underbrush,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  were  close  to  the  camp.  As  they  paused  a 
moment  to  take  breath,  they  could  hear  the  Mexicans  laugh- 
ing and  joking,  as  they  cleaned  their  guns,  while  the  hunter, 
Tomas,  whom  in  the  past  they  had  all  liked  so  well,  was 
softly  singing  to  himself  in  Spanish. 

As  the  three  men  arose,  the  Mexicans  looked  up  in  aston- 
ishment. It  was  the  first  time  the  Americans  had  come 
among  them  since  the  discovery  of  the  gold  on  the  mount- 
ain-top. 

For  an  instant  each  side  looked  at  the  other  in  silence,  and 
then  Tomas,  arising  and  stepping  toward  the  Americans, 
asked  them  in  Spanish  what  they  desired. 

"  We  want  you  to  get  out  of  here,  for  we  know  what  you 
are  cleaning  up  these  guns  for,"  replied  Jack. 

•'  To  go  home  with,"  answered  Tomas,  adding  :  "  We  do 
not  care  to  mine  here  any  longer." 

"  You  are  doing  it  to  murder  us  and  steal  our  gold,  and 
you  have  got  to  leave  here  at  once,"  said  Jack. 

"  We  are  going  to  leave  just  as  we  told  you.  But,  when 
you  say  we  are  murderers,  you  lie  !  "  angrily  answered  Tomas, 
partly  turning  to  face  his  comrades  to  have  them  verify  his 
statement. 

Almost  before  the  words  had  left  his  lips,  Jack  reached  out 
his  left  arm,  and,  throwing  it  around  Tomas's  neck,  drew  him 
backward  till  the  Mexican's  head  lay  on  his  shoulder.  As  he 
felt  the  strangling  grasp  of  the  arm,  Tomas  dropped  his  gun, 
and,  raising  his  hands,  tried  to  pull  the  arm  from  his  throat. 
His  hands  had  hardly  touched  the  arm  when  a  long-bladed 
knife  rose  above  his  face,  grasped  so  tightly  that  the  hand 
that  held  it,  with  its  taut  muscles  and  .tense  knuckles,  looked 
almost  as  white  as  marble.  For  an  instant  the  knife  hung  in 
the  air  that  the  fierce  eyes  looking  down  over  the  upturned 
face  of  the  Mexican  might  pick  the  surest  place  to  drive  it 
into  the  throat,  drawn  so  tightly  backward  that  one  could  see 
the  arteries  throbbing  beneath  the  skin.  But  only  for  an  in- 
stant, and  then,  so  fast  that  it  seemed  like  a  flash  of  light,  it 
fell  and  entered  the  neck  in  the  muscles  just  below  the  left 
ear.  For  a  moment  it  stopped,  and  then,  as  the  Mexican's 
hands  reached  out  as  if  to  push  away  the  arm  that  held  it,  the 
knife  was  pulled  from  left  to  right.  As  it  swept  through  the 
throat,  the  arm  that  had  held  the  head  backward,  that  the 
knife  might  have  a  clean  sweep,  was  raised,  and  the  man 
whose  throat  had  been  cut  stood  alone.  For  an  instant,  to 
those  who  had  seen  it,  it  seemed  a  dream,  and  then,  as  in  a 
moment,  the  dark,  brown  face  grew  ashen  gray,  as  if  a  painter 
had  drawn  a  brush  across  it,  Tomas  caught  with  both  hands 
his  throat,  and  from  the  gash  across  it,  through  his  tightly 
closed  fingers,  spurted  jets  of  blood.  At  first  slowly,  as  if  the 
hands  were  striving  to  hold  within  the  body  the  escaping  life, 
and  from  the  lips  came  indistinguishable  sounds  as  if  plead 
ing  for  help,  while  the  eyes  swept  the  face  of  friend  and  foe 
imploringly.  Only  for  an  instant  though.  Then  the  jets  of 
blood  grew  stronger  as  the  strength  in  the  hands  relaxed. 
The  eyes  grew  dim  and  glassy  and  the  body  for  an  instant 
tottered,  as  if  no  longer  able  to  stand  erect.  One  or  two 
steps,  as  if  blindly  striving  not  to  fall  even  in  death,  and  then, 
as  the  hands  stretch  out,  grasping  at  the  air,  the  blood  that 
they  have  held  back  pours  out  in  torrents,  and  down,  with  the 
face  into  the  dirt  and  dust,  goes  what  was  once  Tomas,  the 
hunter. 

Both  sides  are  on  their  feet  now,  and,  as  they  stand,  the 
Americans  cover  the  Mexicans  with  their  guns. 

"  By  God  !  You  had  better  go  and  go  at  once,  and  leave 
your  arms  behind,"  says  Jack. 

The  Mexicans  look  at  him  for  an  instant,  and  then,  with  a 
glance  at  the  body,  they  turn  and  start  across  the  desert. 
The  Americans  watch  them  until  they  are  out  of  sight. 

The  next  day,  when  the  pack-train,  which  had  been  sent 
for,  has  arrived,  and  has  been  laden  with  the  gold,  it  is  driven 
down  the  trail  by  the  camp  where  the  body  lies.  It  is  still 
there,  swollen  and  black  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  while  the 
coyotes  have  lapped  up  the  blood  and  eaten  the  face  away, 
until  where  it  once  was  the  white  teeth  and  bones  glisten  in 
the  sunshine.  The  mules  snort  with  fear  as  they  sniff  the 
carrion  smell  in  the  air,  and,  though  heavily  laden  with  the 
gold,  try  in  their  fright  to  leave  the  narrow  trail. 

The  men  pause  for  an  instant  to  look  at  the  corpse. 

"  Old  Tomas,"  one  of  them  says,  "  I  always  thought  him 
pretty  square  and  rather  liked  him.  Maybe,  after  all,  they 
really  did  intend  to  go  home  without  trying  to  take  the  gold, 
as  he  said." 

"  Maybe  they  did,"  said  Jack  ;  "  but  we  couldn't  take 
chances  on  any  man's  honesty  with  all  this  gold  on  our 
hands."  Buckey  O'NEILL. 

Arizona,  July,  1891. 
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It  is  regarded  by  scoffers  as"a  rather  untheosophistical  fact 
that  Mrs.  Annie  Besant,  who  was  on  a  steamer  in  mid-ocean 
when  Mme.  Blavatsky  died,  never  heard  of  the  important 
event  till  she  reached  dry  land,  and  had  recourse  to  the  ordi- 
nary means  of  communication.  Such  an  opportunity  for 
astral  projection  or  Mahatmic  vindication,  they  seem  to  think, 
should  not  have  been  neglected. 


If  the  New  York  Herald,  the  day  after  the  executions  at 
Sing  Sing,  was  able  to  print  sixteen  columns  of  matter  with- 
out knowing  anything  at  all  about  them,  how  many  do  you 
suppose  it  could  have  printed  if  it  had  known  all  about  them, 
with  a  full  list  of  the  horrifying  details,  etc.? 


An  English  gardener  has  discovered  a  way  of  making  edel- 
weiss grow  in  an  ordinary  flower-pot. 
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SUMMER   "COTTAGES.' 


'  Van  Gryse  "  describes  the  Country  Homes  of  Wealthy  Gotham ites. 


The  "  cottage  "  of  the  modern  summer  resort  is  a  thing  that 
now  only  exists  in  name.  Twenty  years  ago  a  cottage  was  a 
cottage.  Then  when  people  spoke  of  their  "  cottage  in  the 
Berkshire  Hills,"  or  at  Newport,  or  Saratoga,  they  really  had 
reference  to  a  little  rustic  building,  roughly  finished,  comfort- 
able, shaded  by  deep  balconies,  embowered  in  vines,  and 
fronted  by,  perhaps,  an  acre  or  two  of  lawn,  closely  clipped 
and  planted  in  "  ribbon  "  garden-beds. 

When  the  owner  was  a  person  of  extravagant  fancies,  he 
furnished  this  summer  bivouac  with  a  tasteful  trimness  suit- 
able to  the  season.  The  rooms  were  matted  and  the  walls 
ceiled.  The  parlor  furniture  was  all  of  wicker-work  and  the 
chairs  and  sofas  were  cushioned  in  light-hued,  flowered  cre- 
tonnes. There  were  long  curtains  of  cheap  muslins  or  some 
thin,  light,  transparent  materials,  trimmed  with  frills  or  cotton 
tassels.  On  the  balconies,  there  were  hammocks  and  steamer- 
chairs,  and,  on  the  sunny  side,  striped  awnings  were  let  down 
to  keep  off  the  glare. 

This  was  considered  palatial.  Most  people,  when  they  left 
their  cottage  in  September,  left  it  empty  as  a  dried  nut, 
locked  it,  gave  the  key  up  to  some  of  the  aborigines,  and 
went  home,  without  bestowing  another  thought  upon  their 
summer  home.  Next  season,  they  sent  up  a  message  to  say 
they  were  coming  and  wanted  the  place  cleaned.  When  they 
arrived,  they  brought  a  trunk  or  two  of  bedding,  half-a-dozen 
hammocks,  and  numerous  broken  old  odds  and  ends  from 
the  town-house.  The  daughters  ran  up  some  flimsy,  cheap 
stuff  for'curtains  in  the  sitting-room  windows.  On  the  walls 
they  pinned  all  the  supplements  of  the  Christmas  papers. 
When  the  boys  shot  birds,  they  tacked  their  wings  over  these 
in  odd  shapes.  Dozens  of  cushions  were  thrown  about  in  the 
hammocks  and  on  the  various  decrepit  chairs,  stacks  of  cat- 
tails stood  upright  in  the  corners.  Trophies  of  the  girls' 
paint-brushes,  of  the  boys'  guns,  and  of  long  rambles  in  the 
woods  were  nailed  over  the  walls  in  wild  confusion,  and 
on  every  stand,  bracket,  ledge,  and  table  stood  photographs 
of  pretty  girls,  good-looking  men,  singers,  and  actresses. 

This  is  the  real  cottage,  and  it  only  exists  in  odd,  out-of-the- 
way  corners,  in  quiet  country  nooks,  wooded  and  dreamy,  in 
the  shores  of  blue  and  waveless  arms  of  the  sea — delightful 
sylvan  spots  overlooked  by  the  crowd.  Here  is  the  real 
country  ;  no  brass  bands  braying  in  an  arched  and  towered 
"  Casino,"  no  frilled  and  furbelowed  women,  with  diamonds 
and  straw-colored  hair,  bringing  their  flavor  of  city  vulgarity 
into  the  favored  haunts  of  the  dryad  and  the  faun,  and 
spreading  a  perfume  of  patchouli  on  the  air  that  blows  salt 
and  acrid  from  the  distant  ocean.  You  can  not  buy 
Huyler's  candy  at  the  drug-shop  on  the  corner.  You  can  not 
get  the  weekly  papers  anywhere  nearer  than  the  country  town, 
five  miles  away.  You  live  out  of  the  world  and  the  boiling 
and  bubbling  of  its  caldron. 

The  cottage  at  Newport  is  as  dead  as  Julius  Caesar.  The 
palace  has  taken  its  place.  Ogden  Goelet  and  W.  K.  Van- 
derbilt  are  building  two  cottages  on  Bellevue  Avenue  that 
will  put  the  finest  houses  in  New  York  in  the  shade.  The 
Goelet  place  is  finished.  This  cottage  is  built  on  a  piece  of 
ground  somewhere  about  ten  acres  in  extent,  for  which  the 
owner  paid  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Over  and  above 
this,  the  cottage  has  cost  a  million. 

It  is  a  ponderous  building  of  Indiana  granite,  solid,  enor- 
mous, with  baths  on  one  side  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  It 
is  made  for  entertaining,  and  is  fitted  to  entertain  kings.  The 
main  hall,  which  is  sixty  feet  long,  is  floored  in  pure  white 
marble,  and  in  its  ceiling  has  an  antique  Venetian  painting, 
set  like  a  fresco  and  surrounded  by  rings  of  light.  All 
through  the  house  the  same  magnificence  is  maintained. 
Everything  is  crushingly  superb.  Mr.  Goelet  has  rifled 
Europe  for  bric-a-brac,  paintings,  and  curios  with  which  to 
fill  this  treasure-house.  He  has  tapestries  that  are  almost 
priceless,  table-services  of  silver,  gold,  and  porcelain  that 
would  make  a  connoisseur  stare. 

The  Vanderbilt  cottage  is  a  startling  affair — a  frost-work 
picture  done  in  white  marble.  It  has  been  designed  by  the 
same  architect  who  is  responsible  for  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral, 
and  who,  on  receiving  the  Vanderbilt  commission,  was  told 
to  put  all  considerations  of  money  out  of  his  mind.  It  is 
snow-white,  classic  in  its  severe  purity  of  outline,  but  re- 
lieved from  tomb-like  heaviness  by  exquisitely  beautiful  carv- 
ings and  by  the  regular  fluted  columns  which  rise  from  the 
foundation  to  the  roof.  It  is  so  large,  and  will  be  so  mag- 
nificently appointed,  that  it  will  require  a  brigade  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  servants,  which,  in  these  days  of  Irish  in- 
dependence and  French  flightiness,  will  need  a  little  battalion 
of  major-domos  to  keep  them  in  order. 

This  is  what  the  modern  cottage  has  come  to,  and  it  has 
frightened  and  disgusted  a  good  many  of  the  summer  flitters 
whose  purses  are  heavy  and  whose  hearts  are  light.  They 
will  have  none  of  Newport  or  Saratoga.  They  want  the  free 
life  of  the  country,  open  air,  rest,  holiday,  old  clothes,  and 
lounging.  So  they  have  left  the  beaten  highways,  struck  off 
into  the  sweet-smelling  woods,  by  the  brawling  trout-brooks, 
and  made  camps  for  themselves  in  the  spots  where  Natty 
Bumpo  and  the  Pathfinder  were  once  mighty  hunters,  and 
Chingachgook  and  his  son  were  monarchs  of  the  soil. 

But  we  nineteenth-century  products  do  not  belong  to  the 
country  or  the  woods.  We  belong  to  the  town,  to  the  pave- 
ment, to  the  cobble-stones  and  the  asphalt,  we  take  the  city 
about  with  us  wherever  we  go.  We  can  not  get  on  without 
our  down-pillows  and  our  hot-water  bottles,  our  electric-bells, 
and  our  patent,  back-action  dumb-waiters.  The  campers-out 
from  Fifth  Avenue  soon  found  out  playing  the  Pathfinder 
and  the  Deerslayer  was  more  fun  in  theory  than  in 
practice. 

They  did  not  like  sleeping  on  fir-boughs  that  smelled  as 
sweetly  as  the  breath  of  clover  itself.  They  did  not  like 
lying  down  with  naught  between  them  and  the  sky,  with  its 
large,  white  stars,  but  a  piece  of  old  canvas.  They  did  not 
like  the  meal  by  the  lake-side,  with  its  lack  of  napkins,  and 


silver  salt-cellars,  and  mustard.  The  raw  camp,  according 
to  Fenimore  Cooper,  was  rather  a  failure.  And  so  they  re- 
constructed the  camp  according  to  the  taste  of  New  York  in 
the  year  '90. 

The  result  of  this  was  that  some  of  the  "  camps  "  in  the 
Adirondacks  and  along  the  shores  of  Lake  Champlain  have 
been  improved  to  the  verge  of  ruination.  They  are  as  arti- 
ficial as  the  camp  of  the  gypsies  in  "  Trovatore."  They  are 
comfortable,  of  course,  as  the  best  bed-room  at  home  in  the 
Fifth  Avenue  town-house,  but  they  bear  about  as  much  rela- 
tion to  a  real  camp  as  the  Italian  peasants  of  "  Ouida  "  do  to 
the  real  peasants  of  the  Maremma.  The  Stokes  camp,  in  the 
Adirondacks,  was  recently  sold  for  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars.  It  was  in  a  high  state  of  perfection,  but  the  Stokes 
family  wanted  to  desert  to  pastures  new.  And  some  man, 
who  has  a  camp  near  Lake  Placid,  has  built  it  up  in  little 
one-room  cottages,  with  a  single  curtained  exit,  rustic  ex- 
teriors in  the  most  approved  theatrical  style,  and  interiors  all 
ceiled  in  natural  woods.  His  guests  are  quartered  in  these 
nicely  finished  lodgings  and  find  them  quite  as  comfortable  as 
if  they  were  at  home. 

"  A  Constant  Reader  "  has  written  to  one  of  the  weekly 
papers  in  a  state  of  great  perplexity.  He  is  vexed  in  his 
spirit  because  he  can  not  find  out  just  who  is  the  prettiest 
woman  in  New  York.  He  says  he  sees  allusions  in  the 
papers  to  Mrs.  This  and  Miss  That  as  the  beauty  par  excel- 
lence, and  he  burns  to  know  who  does  really  hold  this  high 
position  among  Gotham's  daughters.  The  weekly  paper, 
with  praiseworthy  alacrity,  hastened  to  satisfy  his  curiosity  by 
presenting  a  list  of  fair  ones,  of  varied  charms  and  a  beauty 
that  is  high  in  public  repute. 

The  weekly  paper,  however,  seems  to  be  of  the  opinion 
that  metropolitan  loveliness  does  not  reach  its  full  blossom 
until  nigh  upon  forty.  The  New  York  belles  are  getting  like 
the  French  lady  in  the  story,  who,  already  a  great-grand- 
mother, had  the  air  of  a  young  woman  of  twenty-six  or 
twenty-seven.  It  cites  as  the  beauty  of  beauties,  the  irre- 
proachable, bright,  particular  star  of  the  firmament,  Mrs. 
Burke- Roche,  a  lady  who,  for  twenty  years,  has  been  re- 
nowned for  her  good  looks,  and  who,  at  the  present  moment, 
can  not  be  much  under  thirty-five  or  thirty-six.  A  little  while 
ago,  Mrs.  Roche  got  a  divorce  from  her  husband,  a  somewhat 
aggressive  Irishman,  who  led  her  a  lively  life.  If  her  once 
famous  beauty,  with  all  the  fineness  of  the  American  type 
and  all  the  purity  of  color  of  the  English,  has  survived  the 
wear  and  tear  of  twelve  years  of  married  unhappiness,  she 
must,  indeed,  have  discovered  the  fountain  of  perpetual  youth, 
and  may,  some  day,  expect  to  have  her  grandson  fall  in  love 
with  her,  like  Ninon  de  L'Enclos. 

The  standards  of  beauty  here  are  always  confusing,  es- 
pecially to  a  stranger.  A  well-dressed,  stylish  woman,  with 
a  plain  face  and  a  figure  like  a  lath,  is  often  pointed  out  as  a 
beauty.  A  girl  who  is  refined,  good  style,  and,  above  all, 
possessed  of  graceful,  charming  manners,  may  be  as  ugly  as 
Fate  pleases,  but  she  will  gain  a  reputation  for  beauty  before 
her  first  season  is  well  over.  A  matron  who  has  a  good  posi- 
tion, wears  good  clothes,  with  a  good  carriage,  has  lots  of 
money  to  dress  and  give  herself  airs  on,  and  knows  how  to 
affect  all  the  little  fads  and  fancies  of  society,  though  she  be 
fat,  and  overblown,  and  double-chinned  three  times  over,  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  when  her  carriage 
drives  by  in  the  park,  all  the  bowing  cavaliers  enthusiastically 
allude  to  her  as  "the  beautiful  Mrs.  Smith." 

The  weekly  paper's  list  has  quite  a  good  many  of  these 
latter.  Mrs.  Henry  Clews  is  mentioned  there  ;  and,  not  alone 
there,  but  all  over  New  York  she  is  spoken  of  as  one  of  the 
reigning  beauties  of  the  day.  As  a  girl,  she  must  have  been 
very  pretty.  She  is  now  between  thirty-five  and  forty, 
matronly,  quite  stout,  with  a  dark,  rosy,  healthy  skin  and 
bright  brown  eyes.  She  dresses  well  and  handsomely,  and, 
at  the  opera,  sitting  in  the  front  of  her  box,  in  a  splendid 
gown  of  white  satin,  with  some  diamonds  round  her  neck  and 
in  her  hair,  she  looks  a  fine-looking,  prosperous,  stately 
matron,  who  has  not  quite  lost  the  dark,  oriental  prettiness  of 
her  young  days,  but  who  is  a  trifle  too  stout  and  rosy  to  be  a 
reigning  belle. 

Another  type  of  woman  that  the  New  Yorker  regards  as  a 
beauty  is  Mrs.  Waterbury.  She  is  down  on  the  list,  and  she, 
too,  is  continually  being  spoken  of  as  the  possessor  of  charms 
quite  beyond  the  ordinary  run.  She  is  a  healthy,  robust, 
vivacious  young  woman,  with  a  taking  manner  and  a  good 
complexion.  Her  highest  attraction  in  the  eyes  of  society, 
however,  is  that  she  dresses  amazingly  well.  She  disputes 
with  Mrs.  Cruger — the  literary  Mrs.  Cruger — the  proud  title 
of  being  the  best-dressed  woman  in  town.  But,  while  Mrs. 
Cruger's  taste  is  quiet,  elegant,  and  chic,  Mrs.  Waterbury's  is 
individual  and  striking.  She  is  always  startling  to  the  verge 
of  being  conspicuous,  but  she  never  goes  over  the  verge.  She 
wears  costumes  like  nobody  else's,  but  which  seem  to  belong 
to  her  as  the  leaves  do  to  the  tree.  When  she  goes  any- 
where, people  wait  expectantly  for  her  appearance,  and  are 
always  rewarded  by  the  sight  of  some  stunning  confection, 
quite  new  and  original,  always  brilliant,  and  generally  re- 
garded as  an  announcement  of  the  coming  fashion.  This 
talent  for  dressing — for  it  is  a  talent — is  a  very  happy  one  for 
a  woman  to  possess.  But  as  to  Mrs.  Waterbury  being  a 
beauty,  that  is  a  statement  open  to  question. 

Beside  these,  the  list  included  all  the  established  beauties 
and  a  good  many  more  women  of  society  who  have  no  claim 
to  more  than  average  good  looks.  The  Vanderbilt  wives  are 
all  pleasant-looking,  having  the  attractions  of  appearance  that 
fine  clothes,  lack  of  anxiety,  and  luxurious  living  will  impart 
to  any  woman.  But  they  are  not  in  the  least  beautiful.  The 
Vanderbilts  are  not  the  kind  of  men  who  are  attracted  by 
beauty.  They  went  in  for  character,  and  they  all  married 
nice  girls,  who  have  developed  into  fine  women.  But  there  is 
not  a  genuine,  out-and-out  beauty  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  Vanderbilt  family.  None  of  William  Vanderbilt's  daugh- 
ters was  more  than  ordinarily  good-looking,  and  none  of  his 
sons  married  a  pretty  woman,  and  none  of  his  granddaugh- 
ters, who  are  all  shooting  up  like  young  bean-stalks,  promises 
to  introduce  exceptional  prettiness  into  the  family. 

New  York,  July  23,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Bjornson,  the  Norwegian  novelist,  writes  so  abominably 
that  no  one  but  his  wife  can  read  his  manuscript,  which  she 
has  to  copy  for  him  before  it  is  sent  to  the  publishers. 

Two  beer  peers,  Lord  Ardilaun  and  Lord  Iveagh,  members 
of  the  Guinness  family,  are  about  to  receive  honorary  degrees 
from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  of  which  they  are  graduates. 

Both  King  George  and  Queen  Olga  are  passionately  fond 
of  skating,  and  since  snow  and  ice  are  practically  unknown  in 
Greece,  they  wheel  round  on  roller-skates,  and  twice  a 
week,  during  the  winter,  invitations  are  sent  out  for  regular 
skating-parties  at  the  palace. 

Dan  Rice  thus  writes  in  the  Epoch  :  "  I  have  known  in  my 
life  but  one  circus  clown  who  was  so  naturally  gifted  as  to 
justify  the  reputation  that  he  gained  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Europe.  That  was  Joe  Blackburn,  an  uncle  of  the  present 
member  of  Congress  from  Kentucky." 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  British  army  drives  through 
the  Kew  Gardens  and  smokes  in  the  plant-house,  contrary  to 
the  regulations  publicly  posted  in  those  places  ;  and  when  re- 
minded of  the  rules  by  vigilant  attendants,  he  serenely  an- 
swers, "  I  am  the  Duke  of  Cambridge." 

Arthur  Meyer,  now  one  of  the  shining  lights  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain  and  director-in-chief  of  the  entire  reac- 
tionary press  of  France,  was,  when  Empress  Eugenie 
reigned  at  the  Tuileries,  secretary,  steward,  and  general  fac- 
totum of  the  infamous  Blanche  d'Antigny,  the  prototype  of 
Zola's  "  Nana." 

Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  Bloomington,  Ind.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University  at  Palo  Alto,  is  to 
have  a  salary  of  ten  thousand  dollars  and  a  residence,  which 
is  probably  more  than  any  other  college  president  in  this 
country  receives.  Dr.  Jordan  was  graduated  from  Cornell 
University  in  1S72,  and  has  distinguished  himself  in  several 
branches  of  natural  history. 

Few  Boston  people  know  who  Daniel  S.  Ford  is,  yet,  in 
reality,  he  is  one  of  the  town's  richest  men.  He  is  the  owner 
of  the  Youth's  Companion,  the  most  prosperous  paper  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  and  indulges  in  yachts  and  fast  horses,  and 
gives  thousands  of  dollars  to  charities,  but  socially  he  is  a 
recluse  and  is  rarely  seen,  except  by  a  small  circle  of  acquaint- 
ances. Mr.  Ford  is  seventy  years  old  and  well  preserved. 
He  was  a  poor  printer  when  N.  P.  Willis  founded  the  journal, 
which  Mr.  Ford  afterward  built  up  to  greatness. 

Baron  Hirsch,  who  last  season  seemed  almost  like  the 
shadow  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  left  severely  alone  by  all 
the  Marlborough  House  set.  Baron  Hirsch,  however,  is  not 
the  kind  of  man  to  submit  passively  to  treatment  of  this 
kind,  and  it  is  openly  rumored  in  London  that  the  recent 
action  of  the  Parisian  press,  in  suddenly  abandoning  its  at- 
tacks on  Sir  William  Gordon-Cumrning  and  in  holding  him 
up  as  the  victim  of  a  foul  conspiracy  in  which  the  prince 
was  one  of  the  principals,  is  attributable  to  the'  baron's  gold. 

Prince  Lubomirski  is  the  husband  of  the  aged  widow  of  M. 
Boyer,  the  well-known  manufacturer  of  a  patent  medicine 
called  "  Eau  de  Melisse  des  Cannes."  Formerly  a  brilliant 
leader  of  Empress  Eugenie's  cotillions  at  the  Tuileries  balls, 
he  has  now  become  one  of  the  star  amateur  dancers  at  the 
Elysee  Montmartre,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  old 
"  Mabille."  His  remarkable  and  fantastic  skill  in  dancing 
the  cancan  arouses  the  wildest  enthusiasm  of  the  visitors  to 
this  pleasure-resort.  Known  there  by  the  endearing  and 
graceful  name  of  "  Boule  de  Suif  "  (Tallow-ball),  on  account 
of  his  embonpoint,  he  has  even  composed  a  pas  seul  which 
has  been  christened  the  "  Pas  du  Goret,"  the  literal  transla- 
tion of  which  is  "  Pig's  Step." 

Prince  Benjamin  de  Rohan,  who  has  recently  been  distin- 
guishing himself  by  driving  a  team  of  four  horses  up  the  steps 
leading  from  the  port  of  Monaco  to  the  gardens  of  the 
palace  for  the  sake  of  a  wager,  might  have  been  seen  in  New 
York,  five  years  ago,  as  a  waiter  in  a  Third  Avenue  restaurant. 
Although  big,  fat,  and  burly,  and  nearer  fifty  than  forty,  he 
still  retains  his  old  Vienna  nickname  of  "  Baby "  Rohan. 
Vienna  has,  however,  long  since  become  impossible  to  him 
as  a  place  of  residence,  for,  apart  from  his  numerous  debts, 
his  follies  have  been  of  a  character  to  necessitate  his  being 
disowned  by  his  family,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Prince 
Camille  de  Rohan,  Due  de  Bouillon,  and  Montbazon,  etc. 
Prince  Benjamin,  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  subsisted, 
at  least  part  of  the  time,  on  the  earnings  of  a  fellow-knight 
of  the  napkin,  who  had  been  bom  as  a  peasant  on  the  grand 
old  Rohan  estate  of  Sichrow,  in  Bohemia. 

The  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  least  popular  mem- 
bers of  the  English  royal  family.  Of  all  Victoria's  sons,  the 
duke  is  the  only  one  who  ever  presumes  upon  his  royalty  to 
utter  remarks  in  the  presence  of  women  which  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  the  case  of  anybody  of  minor  rank.  Almost  his 
entire  collection  of  beautiful  and  valuable  paintings  at  Clar- 
ence House  has  been  framed  at  public  expense.  That  is  to 
say,  he  loaned  them  unframed  to  charitable  institutions  and 
to  popular  exhibitions  on  the  condition  that  they  should  be 
returned  to  him  suitably  framed.  When  in  Australia,  he 
showed  no  hesitation  in  publicly  selling  in  one  portion  of  the 
colony  the  handsome  presents  which  had  been  offered  to 
him  as  a  tribute  of  loyalty  and  affection  by  his  mother's 
subjects  in  another  portion  of  the  dependency.  The 
Duke  of  Edinburgh  suffers  much  from  epilepsy.  One  of 
the  worst  and  most  untoward  attacks  of  the  malady  occurred 
when  he  visited  Lisbon,  eighteen  months  ago,  to  attend  the 
funeral  of  the  late  King  of  Portugal.  The  duchess,  with 
whom  he  is  just  now  on  strained  terms,  is  a  very  estimable 
woman,  whose  principal  disadvantages  are  an  imperious  char- 
acter and  an  absolutely  infernal  temper.  She  is,  however,  the 
only  member  of  the  royal  family,  save  the  widowed  E 
Frederick,  who  ventures  to  talk  openly  and  indepen 
the  queen,  who  respects  her  accordingly. 
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THE    MAD    MAYOR. 

One  of  the  mayors  of  Cornwall  was  "  the  mad  mayor  of 
Gantick,  who  was  wise  for  a  long  day  and  then  died  of  it." 

It  seems  that  the  Cornish  village  of  Gantick  was  used 
once  in  every  year  to  purge  itself  of  evil.  To  this  end, 
the  villagers  prepared  a  huge  dragon  of  pasteboard  and 
marched  out  with  it  to  a  sandy  common,  since  cut  up  by  tin- 
works,  but  still  known  as  Dragon's  Moor.  Here  they  would 
choose  one  of  their  number  to  be  mayor,  and  submit  to  him 
all  questions  of  conscience  and  such  cases  of  notorious  evil- 
living  as  the  law  failed  to  provide  for.  Summary  justice 
waited  on  all  his  decisions  ;  and  as  the  village  wag  was 
usually  chosen  for  the  post,  you  may  guess  that  the  horse- 
play was  rough  at  times.  When  this  was  over,  and  the  public 
conscience  purified,  the  company  fell  on  the  pasteboard 
dragon  with  sticks  and  whacked  him  into  small  pieces,  which 
they  buried  in  a  small  hollow  called  Dragon  Pit ;  and  so 
returned  gladly  to  their  homes  to  start  on  another  twelve 
months  of  sin. 

This  feast  of  purification  fell  always  on  the  twelfth  of  July  ; 
and  in  the  heyday  of  its  celebration  there  lived  in  a  cottage 
a  widow-woman  and  her  only  son,  a  demented  man  about 
forty  years  old.  There  was  no  harm  in  the  poor  creature, 
who  worked  at  the  Lanihorne  slate-quarries,  six  miles  off,  as 
a  "  hollibubber " — that  is  to  say,  in  carting  away  the  refuse 
slate.  Every  morning  he  walked  to  his  work,  mumbling  to 
himself  as  he  went  ;  and  though  the  children  followed  him  at 
times,  hooting  and  flinging  stones,  they  grew  tired  at  last, 
finding  that  he  never  resented  it.  His  mother — a  tall,  silent 
woman,  with  an  inscrutable  face — had  supper  ready  for  him 
when  he  returned,  and  often  was  forced  to  feed  him,  while  he 
unlocked  his  tongue  and  babbled  over  the  small  adventures 
of  the  day.  He  was  not  one  of  those  gifted  idiots  who  hear 
voices  in  the  wind  and  know  the  language  of  the  wild  birds. 
His  talk  was  merely  imbecile  ;  and,  for  the  rest,  he  had  large 
gray  eyes,  features  of  that  regularity  which  we  call  Greek,  and 
stood  six  feet  two  in  his  shoes. 

One  hot  morning — it  was  the  twelfth  of  July — he  was  start- 
ing for  his  work,  when  an  indescribable  hubbub  sounded  up 
the  road,  and  presently  came  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Gantick, 
with  cow-horns  and  instruments  of  percussion,  and  in  their 
midst  the  famous  dragon — all  green,  with  fiery,  painted  eyes, 
and  a  long  tongue  of  red  flannel.  Behind  it  the  prisoners 
were  escorted — a  pale  woman  or  two,  with  dazed,  terrified 
eyes,  an  old  man  suspected  of  egg-stealing,  a  cow  addicted  to 
trespass,  and  so  on. 

The  mayor  was  not  chosen  yet,  this  ceremony  being  de- 
ferred by  rule  till  the  crowd  reached  Dragon's  Moor.  But 
drawing  near  the  cottage  door  and  catching  sight  of  the  half- 
witted man,  with  his  foot  on  the  threshold,  a  village  wit  called 
out  and  proposed  that  they  should  take  "  the  Mounster  "  (as  he 
was  called)  along  with  them  for  mayor. 

It  hit  the  mob's  humor,  and  they  cheered.  The  Mounster's 
mother,  standing  in  the  doorway,  went  white  as  if  painted. 

"  Man  in  the  lump's  a  hateful  animal,"  she  said  to  herself, 
hoarsely  ;  "  come  indoors,  Jonathan,  an'  let  'em  go  by." 

"  Come  an'  rule  over  us,"  the  crowd  invited  him,  and  a 
gleam  of  proud  delight  woke  in  his  silly  face. 

"  The  heat — his  head  won't  stand  it."  The  woman  looked 
up  at  the  cloudless  sky.  "  For  God's  sake,  take  your  fun 
elsewhere  !  "  she  cried. 

The  women  who  were  led  to  judgment  looked  at  her 
stupidly.  They,  too,  suffered,  without  understanding,  the 
heavy  sport  of  men.     At  last  one  said  : 

"  Old  woman,  let  him  come.  We'll  have  more  mercy  from 
a  mazed  man." 

"  Sister,  you've  been  loose,  they  tell  me,"  answered  the  old 
woman,  "  an'  must  eat  the  bitter  fruit  o't.  But  my  son's  an 
innocent.     Jonathan,  they'll  look  for  you  at  the  works." 

"  There's  prouder  work  for  me  'pon  Dragon's  Moor,"  the 
Mounster  decided,  with  smiling  eyes.  "  Come  along,  mother, 
an'  see  me  exalted." 

The  crowd  bore  him  off  at  their  head,  and  the  din  broke 
out  again.  The  new  mayor  strutted  among  them  with  lifted 
chin  and  a  radiant  face.  He  thought  it  glorious.  His 
mother  ran  into  the  cottage,  fetched  a  bottle,  and  followed 
after  the  dusty  tail  of  the  procession.  Once,  as  they  were 
passing  a  running  stream,  she  halted  and  filled  the  bottle 
carefully,  emptying  it  again  and  again  until  the  film  outside 
the  glass  was  to  her  liking.  Then  she  followed,  and  came 
to  Dragon's  Moor. 

They  sat  the  mayor  on  a  mound,  took  off  his  hat,  placed 
a  crown  on  his  head  and  a  broomstick  in  his  hand,  and 
brought  him  the  cases  to  try. 

The  first  was  a  gray  mare,  possessed  (they  alleged)  with  a 
devil.     Her  skin  hung  like  a  sack  on  her  bones. 

"  'Tis  Eli  Thoms's  mare.  What's  to  be  done  to  cure 
her  ? "  they  asked. 

"  Let  Eli  Thorns  buy  a  comb  an'  comb  his  mare's  tail 
while  she  eats  her  feed.  So  Eli  '11  know  if  'tis  the  devil  or 
no  that  steals  oats  from  his  manger." 

They  applauded  his  wisdom  and  brought  forward  the 
woman  who  had  pleaded  just  now  with  his  mother. 

"Who  made  her  ?  "  he  asked,  having  listened  to  the  charge. 

"God,  'tis  to  be  supposed." 

"  God  makes  no  evil." 

"  The  devil,  then." 

"  Then  whack  the  devil." 

They  fell  on  the  pasteboard  dragon  and  belabored  him. 
The  sun  poured  down  on  the  mayor's  throne,  and  his  mother, 
who  sat  by  his  right  hand,  wondering  at  his  sense,  gave  him 

water  to  drink  from  the  bottle.     They  brought  a  third  case 

a  boy  who  had  been  caught  torturing  a  cow.  He  had  taken 
a  saw,  and  tried  to  saw  off  one  of  her  horns  while  she  was 
tethered  in  her  stall. 

The  mayor  leaped  from  his  seat. 

"  Kill  him  ! "  he  shouted  ;  "  take  him  off  and  kill  him  !  " 
R;S  face  was  twisted  with  passion  and  he  lifted  his  stick. 
The  crowd  fell  back  for  a  second,  but  the  old  woman  leaned 
forward  and  touched  her  son  softly  on  the  leg.  He  stopped 
short ;  the  anger  died  out  of  his  face  and  he  shivered. 


11  No,"  he  said  ;  "  I  was  wrong,  neighbors.  The  boy  is 
mad,  I  think,  an'  'tis  a  terrible  lot,  to  be  mad.  This  is  the 
devil's  doing,  out  o'  doubt.     Beat  the  devil." 

"  Simme,"  said  one  in  the  crowd,  "  the  sins  o'  Gantick  be 
wearin'  out  the  smoky  man  at  a  terrible  rate." 

"  Aye,"  answered  another,  "  his  naughtiness  bain't  ekal  to 
Gantick."  And  this  observation  was  the  original  of  a  proverb, 
still  repeated  :  "  As  naughty  as  Gantick,  where  the  devil 
struck  for  shorter  hours." 

There  was  no  cruelty  that  day  on  Dragon's  Moor.  All  the 
afternoon  the  mad  mayor  sat  in  the  sun's  eye  and  gave  judg- 
ment, while  his  mother,  from  time  to  time,  wiped  away  the 
froth  that  gathered  on  his  lips,  and  moistened  them  with  water 
from  her  bottle.  From  first  to  last,  she  never  spoke  a  word, 
but  sat  with  a  horror  in  her  eyes,  and  watched  the  flushed 
cheeks  of  this  grown-up,  bearded  son.  And  all  the  afternoon 
the  men  of  Gantick  brayed  the  devil  into  shreds. 

I  said  there  was  no  cruelty  on  Dragon's  Moor  that  day. 
But,  at  sundown,  the  mayor  turned  to  his  mother  and  said  : 

"  We've  been  over-hasty,  mother.  We  ought  to  ha'  found 
out  who  made  the  devil  what  he  is." 

At  last  the  sun  dropped  ;  a  shadow  fell  on  the  brown  moors 
and  crept  up  the  mound  where  the  mother  and  son  sat.  The 
brightness  died  out  of  the  mayor's  face. 

Three  minutes  after,  he  flung  up  his  hands  and  cried  : 
"  Mother — my  head,  my  head  ! " 

She  rose,  still  without  a  word,  pulled  down  his  arms, 
slipped  one  within  her  own,  and  led  him  away  to  the  road. 
The  crowd  did  not  interfere  ;  they  were  burying  the  broken 
dragon,  with  shouts  and  rough  play. 

A  woman  followed  them  to  the  road  and  tried  to  clasp 
the  mayor's  knees  as  he  staggered. 

His  mother  beat  her  away. 

"  Off  wi'  you  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  'tis  your  reproach  he's 
bearin'." 

She  helped  him  slowly  home.  In  the  shadow  of  the 
cottage  the  inspired  look  that  he  had  worn  all  day  returned 
for  a  moment.  Then  a  convulsion  took  him,  casting  him  on 
the  floor. 

At  nine  o'clock  he  died,  with  his  head  on  her  lap. 

She  closed  his  eyes,  smoothed  the  wrinkles  on  his  tired 
face,  and  sat  watching  him  for  some  time.  At  length  she 
lifted  and  laid  him  on  the  deal-table  at  full  length,  bolted  the 
door,  put  the  heavy  shutter  on  the  low  window,  and  began  to 
light  the  fire. 

For  fuel  she  had  a  heap  of  peat-turves  and  some  sticks. 
Having  lit  it,  she  set  a  crock  of  water  to  warm,  and  un- 
dressed the  man  slowly.  Then,  the  water  being  ready,  she 
washed  and  laid  him  out,  chafing  his  limbs  and  talking  to 
herself  all  the  while. 

"  Fair,  straight  legs,"  she  said  ;  "  beautiful  body  that 
leaped  in  my  side,  forty  years  back,  and  thrilled  me  !  How 
proud  I  was  !     Why  did  God  make  you  beautiful  ? " 

All  night  she  sat  caressing  him.  And  the  smoke  of  the 
peat-turves,  finding  no  exit  and  no  draught  to  carry  them 
up  the  chimney,  crept  around  and  killed  her  quietly  beside 
her  son.  Q. 

■♦•-•■ 

A  Gordon-Cumming  case  happened  under  Napoleon  the 
Third.  A  very  brilliant  staff-captain,  Count  d'Andlau — who 
was  one  of  the  emperor's  equerries — was  caught  cheating  at 
Compiegne.  The  emperor  was  informed  that  Captain  d'And- 
lau had  long  been  under  suspicion.  To  prevent  a  scandal, 
Napoleon  imposed  secrecy  upon  the  accusers,  and  D'Andlau 
pledged  himself  not  to  touch  cards  again.  On  this  condition 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  an  officer  in  the  army  and  a  Knight 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor  ;  but  he  was  sent  to  join  the  French 
expedition  in  Mexico.  D'Andlau  fought  well  and  earned 
promotion.  He  was  sent  from  Mexico  to  Algeria  (being 
never  permitted  to  return  to  France  while  the  empire  lasted), 
and  his  secret  was  so  faithfully  kept  that  by  the  end  of  the 
Franco-German  War  he  had  risen  to  a  colonelcy,  and  a  year 
or  two  afterward  became  a  general.  Then  he  laid  himself 
open  to  another  charge  of  swindling  and  was  sentenced  to 
two  years'  imprisonment,  and  the  history  came  out. 


Bouguereau,  Vuillefroyes,  Mme.  Madelaine  Lemaire,  the 
French  artists  who  sent  examples  of  their  brush  to  the  inter- 
national exposition  at  Berlin  despite  the  protests  of  "  patriotic  " 
Frenchmen,  are  reaping  the  rewards  of  their  temerity.  Their 
photographs  are  to  be  seen  in  the  show-windows  of  the  capi- 
tal, with  the  legend  :  "  Exposition  de  Berlin."  "  These 
names,"  ends  an  article  in  VAutorittf,  "  must  be  nailed  on  the 
pillar  of  shame,  as  those  of  the  worst  Frenchmen,  unworthy 
to  represent  French  art.  These  artists  should  remain  in  Ger- 
many. We  repudiate  them.  They  are  worthy  of  being 
Prussians."  The  Matin  and  a  number  of  other  journals  have 
printed  the  names  of  the  "  unpatriotic  "  artists  in  their  most 
conspicuous  columns. 


It  is  related  in  the  New  York  Truth  that  while  the  young 
German  Kaiser  was  watching  a  sham-battle  between  some 
Russian  cavalry,  he  asked  the  Czar  for  permission  to  take 
charge  of  one  side.  It  was  granted,  and  the  Kaiser  pro- 
posed to  show  the  Russians  what  a  real  soldier,  who  was  not 
a  shop-keeper  nor  a  tailor,  could  do.  While  he  was  follow- 
ing Rule  33  in  his  book  on  tactics,  the  Russians  surrounded 
his  supposed  army  and  he  was  captured.  It  is  said  he  went 
to  his  tent  and  would  not  come  out  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 


"  Women,"  wrote  Charles  Reade  in  a  private  manuscript 
note-book,  which  has  not  yet  seen  the  light,  "  are  pretty 
sensualists — flowers,  scents,  pictures,  tarts,  ices,  dress — and 
prefer  opera  to  play  as  more  sensuous  and  less  intellectual." 


Not  far  from  Portland,  Me.,  a  barn  was  set  on  fire  by 
lightning.  The  same  bolt  that  fired  the  building  shattered  a 
pipe  that  connected  with  a  water-main,  and  the  flow  of  water 
extinguished  the  flames.     Ta-ra-rum. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


Two  Kings. 
One  was  a  king  of  ruthless  power 

Who  spurned  his  people's  trust, 
All  whiteness  from  his  soul  erased 

By  tyranny  and  lust. 

One  was  a  monarch  just  to  all 

Within  his  kingdom's  reach, 
His  creed  of  charity  and  love 

Flowered  in  act  and  speech. 

The  tyrant  on  a  sumptuous  couch 

Outbreathed  his  final  breath, 
And  his  life  lapsed  all  unconsciously 

From  tranquil  sleep  to  death. 

The  king  beloved  by  grateful  hearts 

Throughout  his  prosperous  land. 
While  issuing  some  benign  decree 

Died  from  a  murderer's  hand  ! 

—  William  H.  Hayne  in  August  Century, 


A  Damascus  Blade. 
This  crescent-shaped  and  flexile  blade, 
With  time-dulled,  tawny  gold  inlaid, 
'Neath  skies  that  knew  the  Eastern  star 
Was  found  within  an  old  bazar. 
I  mind  me  well,  how,  passing  by, 
We  caught  the  merchant's  gleaming  eye, 
Where  in  his  dim  recess  he  sat 
Upon  his  precious  Persian  mat. 
Urbane  he  was  and  grave  of  mien, 
This  patriarchal  Damascene  ; 
He  lured  us  to  his  small  divan, 
A  serving-boy  for  coffee  ran, 
And,  while  we  sipped,  he  laid  before 
Our  widening  eyes  his  wondrous  store. 

There  from  worn  sheaths,  once  bright  with  gilt, 

We  saw  protrude  the  jeweled  hilt  ; 

There  ivory  from  Bengal  brought, 

With  Saracenic  art  was  wrought ; 

And  there  keen  steel  we  looked  upon 

That  like  moon-burnished  water  shone. 

But  most  of  all  on  me  laid  hold 

This  blade,  with  letters  strangely  scrolled — 

Some  curious  Koran  text,  no  doubt, 

Bidding  the  warrior's  heart  be  stout — 

And,  when  we  took  our  way  afar, 

I  bore  it  from  the  old  bazar. 

He  had  a  deadly-supple  wrist 
Who  wielded  it  of  yore,  I  wist ; 
And  oft,  mayhap,  in  goodly  stead, 
He  flashed  it  o'er  his  turbaned  head 
When  some  Crusader,  huge  and  grim, 
In  the  thick  press  confronted  him. 
Perchance  his  zealous  soul  now  roves 
In  peaceful  paradisial  groves  ; 
His  blade — I  wonder  does  he  know  ? — 
Is  nothing  but  a  curio  1 
Ah  !  what  a  fate  its  fate  has  been — 
The  blade  that  cleft  for  Saladin  ! 

— Clinton  Scollard  in  August  Lippincoit's. 


Thou  Reignest  Still. 

tJUEEN   JUANA  OF  SPAIN,   TO   HER   LONG-DEAD   LOKD,    PHILIPPE  LB   BEL. 

Thou  liv'st  and  reignest  in  my  memory, 

Discrowned  of  earth,  but  crowned  still  in  the  sow 
Subject  to  thee  from  pole  to  utmost  pole  : 
This  is  the  kingdom  thou  hast  still  in  fee, 

Though  silence  and  the  night  have  hidden  thee — 
King,  crowned  in  joy,  and  crowned  again  in  dole. 
Sovereign  and  master  of  my  being's  whole, 
My  heart  and  life  and  all  there  is  of  me. 

It  is  thy  breath  I  breathe  upon  the  air  ; 

Thou  shinest  on  me  with  the  stars  of  night ; 
Thou  risest  for  me  with  the  morning  sun  ; 

And  if  I  sleep  and  dream  I  find  thee  there, 
And,  finding,  quiver  with  the  old  delight : 
Monarch,  yet  lover,  to  thine  arms  I  run. 

— Louise  Chandler Moulton  in  August  Century. 


Dead  Men's  Holiday. 

AFTER  SHIPKA. 

'  Every  one  kept  lioliday — except  t)u  dead" — Verestschagin. 

Who  dares  to  say  the  dead  men  were  not  glad. 
When  all  the  banners  flaunted  triumph  there 
And  soldiers  tossed  their  caps  into  the  air, 

And  cheered,  and  cheered  as  they  with  joy  were  mad  ? 

Proudly  the  General  galloped  down  the  line, 
And  shouted  thanks  and  praise  to  all  his  men, 
And  the  free  echoes  tossed  it  back  again, 

And  the  keen  air  stung  all  their  lips  like  wine. 

And  there,  in  front,  the  dead  lay  silently — 

They  who  bad  given  their  lives  the  fight  to  win — 
Were  their  ears  deaf,  think  you,  to  all  the  din, 

And  tlieir  eyes  holden  that  they  could  not  see  ? 

I  tell  you,  no  !     They  heard,  and  hearing  knew 
How  brief  a  thing  this  triumph  of  a  day. 
From  which  men  journey  on,  the  same  old  way, 

The  same  old  snares  and  pitfalls  struggle  through. 

Theirs  the  true  triumph,  for  their  fight  was  done  ; 

And  with  low  laughter  called  they,  each  lo  each — 
"  We  are  at  rest,  where  foemen  can  not  reach, 
And  better  this  than  fighting  in  the  sun." 

— Louise  Chandler  Moulton  in  August  Scribners. 


In  the  High  Tower. 
Safe  in  the  high  tower  of  thy  love  1  wait, 
Secure  and  still,  whatever  winds  may  blow, 
Although  no  more  thy  banners,  bending  low, 
Salute  me  from  afar,  when,  all  elate, 
I  haste  to  meet  thee  at  the  postern-gate. 
No  more  I  hear  thy  trumpet's  eager  flow 
Through  the  far,  listening  silence  come  and  go 
To  greet  me  where  I  bide  in  lonely  state. 
Thy  King  hath  sent  thee  on  some  high  emprise, 
Some  lofty  embassage,  some  noble  quest, 

To  a  strange  land  whence  cometh  sound  nor  sign. 
Yet  evermore  I  lift  my  tranquil  eyes, 

Knowing  that  Love  but  doeth  Love's  behest — 
Afar  or  near,  my  dear  lord  still  is  mine  ! 

—Julia  C.  jV.  Dorr  in  August  Harper's. 


A  French  mechanic  of  fifty-three  committed  suicide  be- 
cause he  had  lost  the  power  to  drink.  He  left  a  letter  saying  : 
"  One  small  glass  of  liquor  makes  me  ill  now.  As  I  can  not 
live  without  drinking,  I  am  killing  myself." 


In   Kansas,    a   farmer    whose   land    has    been  sold  by  a 
sheriff  to  satisfy  a  mortgage  is  called  "  a  whereas." 


August  3,  it 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


SWAGGER    AMERICANS. 

"  Cockaigne  "  says  their  Vagaries  Amuse  Upper-Class  Englishmen. 

One  of  the  glaring  anomalies  observable  in  the  actions  of 
wealthy  Americans  who  come  to  London  in  these  days  is 
that  they  almost  invariably  stay  at  the  old-fashioned  hotels 
conducted  upon  the  English  plan.  And  not  only  do  they 
select  those  which  are  merely  different  in  their  style  of  general 
management  from  American  hotels,  but  eagerly  seek  admit- 
tance to  those  whose  ways  and  customs  would  have  been 
antiquated  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  are  renowned  for 
i  'the  observance  of  all  those  petty  rules  which  make  the  lives 
'of  the  English  upper  classes  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  but,  without  which,  there  are  some  English 
people  who  fervently  believe,  the  nation  would  not  be  safe  nor 
■the  crown  secure. 

Why  Americans  should  do  this  is  past  comprehension, 
unless  it  be  the  result  of  that  blind  infatuation  for  everything 
lEnglish  which  is  the  controlling  principle  of  the  anglomaniac's 
existence.  It  can  not  be  because  they  like  it — really  like  it. 
I  If  it  be  done  for  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  purely  and  only, 
we  might  be  able  to  understand  it.  If  American  ladies  and 
.  gentlemen,  of  large  and  unlimited  means,  want  to  see  what  a 
characteristic  English  hotel  is  like,  and  go  to  it  so  as  to  see, 
I 'it  is  one  thing.  But  if  they  go  just  because  English  people 
I  go  to  it,  and  that,  therefore,  it  must  be  "  the  correct  thing  to 
I  do,  don't  you  know,"  it  is  quite  another.  I  am  afraid  the 
1  latter  motive  controls  the  whole  business.  All  I  can  say  is, 
|jit  is  pitiful  and  enough  to  bring  a  blush  of  shame  to  the 
i-faces  of  real  Americans.  It  is  not  as  if  there  were  no  hotels 
in  London  conducted  on  the  American  plan,  and,  as  in  the 
i  days  when  George  Wilkes  wrote  "  Europe  in  a  Hurry,"  there 
■were  nothing  but  dark  and  dingy  little  English  hotels  to  go 
Ito.  But  there  are  dozens  of  hotels  such  as  are  the  rule  in 
I  America,  and  under  the  roofs  of  which  you  would  be  justified 
:  in  supposing  an  American  lady  or  gentleman  would  feel 
[■.thoroughly  at  home.  At  any  one  of  the  modern  hotels  any 
■  American,  with  an  American  love  of  comfort,  might  be  con- 
Ltented.  There  they  can  have  hot  and  cold  water,  bath-rooms, 
la  bar-room,  a  billiard-room,  an  elevator,  and  a  table  d'hote. 
(  Everything  (with,  perhaps,  a  slight  English  tinge)  which  they 
I  are  accustomed  to  in  America,  they  can  have  at  these  hotels. 
e  Yet  Americans  seem  to  prefer  the  opposite.  Instead  of  going 
I  to  the  sort  of  hotel  they  have  been  used  to  all  their  lives,  and 
I  their  fathers  before  them — the  sort  of  hotel  which  even  some 
I  open-minded  English  people  are  generous  enough  to  admit 
I  are  the  best  hotels  in  the  world — they  turn  their  backs  upon 
them  and  rush  to  Long's,  Claridge's,  and  Morley's,  where 
I  they  are  no  more  really  at  home  than  a  bird  would  be  in  a 
I  cage. 

As  a  rule,  the  better  classes  in  England  do  not  stay  at 
hotels  in  London.  Some  do,  of  course  ;  but  the  majority 
I  have  town  residences  of  their  own,  and  when  in  London  dur- 
ling  the  season  they  live  in  them.  But,  sometimes,  when 
[obliged  to  be  in  town  when  the  season  is  over,  they  may  go 
I  for  a  night  or  two  to  a  hotel — and  to  hotels  such  as  Long's 
I  and  Claridge's.  But  they  go  to  hotels  of  this  kind  simply 
I  because  they  prefer  them  ;  and  they  prefer  them  because 
I  they  have  always  been  accustomed  to  them.  They  would 
L  sooner  walk  upstairs  than  be  carried  up  by  a  "  lift "  ;  they 
1  would  rather  have  their  bath  in  a  portable  tub  by  their  bed- 
l  side  than  in  the  most  elaborately  appointed  bath-room  ;  they 
I  would  sooner  shave  themselves  than  go  down  to  the  hotel 
I  barber-shop,  and  are  decidedly  happier  with  a  small  can  of 
J  hot  water,  brought  up  by  the  chambermaid,  than  they  would 
I  be  if  drawing  it  themselves  from  a  silver-plated  tap.  The 
|  very  things  they  do  not  like  in  a  hotel,  Americans  do  (or 
ought  to)  ;  the  very  things  they  do  like,  Americans  do  not 
I  (or  ought  not  to).  Yet  it  is  all  reversed  directly  Americans 
[  come  to  London. 

Another  thing :    It  costs   a  lot  more  money   to   stay  at 
Long's  or  Claridge's  than  at  the  American  hotels — or,  rather, 
I  those  English  hotels  which  are  kept  on  the  American  plan. 
;  Besides  which,  all  and  every  of  the  great  swells  of  high  life, 
I  whenever  they  may  be  compelled  to  go  to  a  London  hotel, 
»  always  go  to  Long's,  or  Claridge's,  or  one  of  the  other  lead- 
I  ing  West   End    "  family "    hotels.      In    which    case    their 
I  arrivals  and  departures  are  carefully  chronicled  and  published 
'  in  the  "  Fashionable  Intelligence "  column  of  the  Morning 
Post.     The  American-plan  hotels  do  not  soar  to  this  height. 
Thus  Americans  in  London  can  let  their  whereabouts  (ex- 
istence, in  many  cases)  be  made  known  to  the  world,  and  a 
gentle  titillation  of  their  republican   cuticle  be  effected  by 
consecutive    announcements,     first    that    "the    Duke    and 
Duchess  of  Hamilton  have  arrived  at  Long's  Hotel  from  the 
continent "  ;  and,  second,  that  "  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Isaac 
Pepper-Castor,  of  New   York,  U.  S.,   have  left  Claridge's 
Hotel  for    Portcullis    Castle,   their   seat    in    Warwickshire." 
It  is  worth  paying  a  handsome  score  to  see  that  in  print. 
Yet  it  makes  English  people  wonder  and  not  unfrequently 
laugh. 

Indeed,  the  great  puzzle  to  Englishmen  in  this  respect  is, 
why  Americans  want  to  show  off  in  England  ?  They  can 
understand  their  liking  to  live  well  and  have  nice  things  and 
to  live  in  good  houses  as  they  themselves  do  ;  but  what  they 
do  not  comprehend  is  why  they  do  not  prefer  America  to 
swagger  in.  English  "  swagger,"  in  its  truest  sense  and 
meaning,  is  indulged  in  only  in  England.  I  allude,  of  course, 
to  the  best  people.  They  swagger  at  home,  because  it  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  that  they  should.  It  is  their  right  and  privi- 
lege and  habit  to  do  swagger  things  and  to  be  thought  very 
swagger  by  people  beneath  them.  It  is  the  snobs  who  swag- 
ger when  they  go  abroad  on  the  astonish-the-natives  prin- 
ciple. They  can  not  swagger  at  home  and  so  they  go  abroad. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  really  swagger  people  in  England  are 
quiet,  unobtrusive,  and  simple  when  they  travel  or  go  to  stay 
anywhere  out  of  England.  If  you  see  a  man  traveling  with 
naif  a  dozen  servants,  showing  up  at  every  station,  and  a 
great  row  and  noise  going  on  whenever  he  makes  his  appear- 
ance, be  sure  he  is  a  retired  tailor  or  butter-maker.  The 
dukes  and  earls  go  about  like  other  people.     They  keep  their 


swagger  for  their  own  country  and  do  not  assert  themselves 
abroad.  Therefore,  they  can  not  imagine  why  Americans, 
who  have  a  standing  at  home,  are  not  content  with  it.  I  sup- 
pose you  might  talk  and  write  till  doomsday,  but  you  could 
not  hope  to  impress  these  American  swaggerers  abroad  with 
the  utter  "  bad  form,"  in  English  eyes,  of  the  things  they  do. 
Of  course  they  have  a  right  to  do  what  they  like — if  they  can 
pay  for  it.  But  because  a  man  is  able  to  pay  for  a  thing  is 
not  a  justification  for  his  doing  it  or  having  it. 

I  once  met  a  great,  big,  burly,  overbearing-mannered  man, 
crossing  over  from  Boulogne  to  Folkestone.  I  will  not  say 
what  nationality  his  was,  but  will  remark  that  he  made  him- 
self both  detestable  and  ridiculous  to  the  other  passengers  by 
his  self-asserting  manners.  When  we  got  to  the  train  for 
London,  he  was  occupying  a  first-class  compartment  all  to 
himself,  and  it  so  happened  that  the  train  was  so  crowded 
that  several  ladies  were  forced  to  wait  for  the  next  one.  Still 
this  creature  peered  out  of  his  window,  and,  in  reply  to  some 
of  the  plain-spoken  comments  which  filled  the  air,  remarked 
complacently  :  "  Well,  I  can  pay  for  it,  can't  I  ?  " 

Whenever  I  have  since  heard  people  justified  for  what  they 
do,  by  being  told  that  they  can  pay  for  it,  I  always  think  of 
this  man.  Oh,  no,  it  isn't  a  matter  of  ability,  but  good  taste. 
And  that  money  will  not  carry  it  off  has  been  shown  in  the 
baccarat  case,  where  the  Wilsons  got  such  a  scoring  from  the 
solicitor-general. 

I  daresay  the  Astors  think  they  are  making  a  grand  effect 
upon  the  British  mind  by  hiring  Lord  Lansdowne's  most  un- 
desirable London  residence  for  a  term  of  years. 

"  If  these  people  are  Americans,"  said  a  young  scion  of  one 
of  the  greatest  families  in  the  peerage  to  me  the  other  day, 
when  the  Astors'  name  came  up — "  if  these  people  are  really 
and  truly  Americans,  and  want  to  live  in  London,  why  don't 
they  take  a  new  house,  with  all  the  modern  improvements  they 
are  accustomed  to — out  Notting  Hill  or  Highgate  way  ? " 

"  There  would  be  no  '  style '  about  that,"  I  told  him. 

"  '  Style  '  ?  How  fond  Americans  are  of  the  use  of  that 
caddish  word.     Yes,  I  suppose  that's  it.     It's  pitiful." 

"  Mrs.  Astor  gave  a  ball  once  at  Newport,"  I  began,  smil- 
ing to  myself  in  anticipation  at  what  he  would  say  when  he 
heard. 

"  Do  you  mean  in  Wales  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No,  in  America." 

"  That's  the  proper  place  for  her  to  give  'em,"  he  growled. 

"  Well,  there  were  reaching  from  the  porch,  up  the  stairs  to 
the  drawing-room  door,  for  the  arriving  guests  to  walk  be- 
tween, two  lines  of " 

"What?"  he  interrupted;  "palm-trees,  hollyhocks,  sol- 
diers ? " 

"  No,"  said  I  ;  "  footmen,  with  silk  stockings  and  powdered 
heads." 

I  can  hear  him  laughing  yet.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  July  4,  1891. 


THE    EVOLUTION    OF    MARRIAGE. 


A  Striking  Study  of  the  Lifting  of  Woman  from  Gloomy  Savagery. 


"  The  Evolution  of  Marriage  and  of  the  Family "  is  the 
title  of  a  curious  work  by  Charles  Letourneau,  just  issued 
from  the  press  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York. 

M.  Letourneau  (who  is  secretary  of  the  Anthropological 
Society,  of  Paris,  and  professor  in  the  School  of  Anthro- 
pology), passes  in  review  the  various  forms  of  union  which  exist 
between  the  sexes,  or  have  existed  in  the  past.  He  scours 
the  ancients  for  evidence  of  their  systems  of  marriage,  and 
brings  together,  from  the  books  of  travelers,  accounts  of  the 
queer  unions  discovered  in  tribes  of  Oceanica,  among  Aus- 
tralians, red  Indians,  and  negroes.  He  makes  a  shrewd 
guess  at  the  kind  of  marriage  which  existed  among  the 
pagan  nations  of  Europe,  and  cites  the  ancient  writers  who 
speak  of  the  polygamous  and  incestuous  unions  of  the 
Britons  and  Old  Irish.  He  draws  from  the  Old  Testament 
proofs  of  the  singular  customs  in  regard  to  polygamy  and 
widow  marriage  among  the  ancient  Hebrews  and  from  the 
Vedas  the  methods  pursued  by  the  ancestors  of  the  upper 
castes  of  Hindostan.  His  main  purpose  is  to  state  as  fully 
as  possible  the  relations  between  the  sexes,  starting  from  the 
promiscuity  of  some  animals  and  rising  to  examples  of  ap- 
parently but  not  really  the  same  thing  in  man,  then  to 
polyandry,  marriage  by  capture,  purchase,  and  servitude,  to 
primitive  polygamy.  Other  chapters  deal  with  concubinage 
and  less  protected  states  of  women,  primitive  and  civilized 
monogamy,  offenses  against  the  marriage  tie,  repudiation  and 
divorce,  widowhood,  and  the  rule  that  brothers  must  marry 
a  brother's  widow,  the  "  familial  clan,"  the  maternal  family, 
and  the  paternal  or  modem  family  in  civilized  countries.  He 
closes  with  a  chapter  on  the  family  in  the  past,  present,  and 
future. 

M.  Letourneau  takes  a  strictly  scientific  view  of  these  mat- 
ters and  regards  our  distant  ancestors  as  very  little  removed 
from  animal  existence.  The  point  most  strongly  brought  out 
by  his  immense  array  of  facts  is  that  women  have  been 
treated,  without  exception,  in  primitive  times,  like  slaves,  or 
rather  like  domestic  animals.  Our  present  strict  ideas  in  re- 
gard to  female  morality  have  their  unquestionable  origin  in 
the  right  of  proprietorship  in  women,  like  that  in  goods  and 
chattels.  Women  are  a  form  of  property  which  it  is  difficult 
to  guard  (says  M.  Letourneau)  both  because  they  are 
"  unskillful  in  defending  themselves,  and  because  they  do  not  bend 
willingly  to  the  one-sided  duty  of  fidelity  that  is  imposed  on  them. 
Their  masters,  therefore,  protect  their  interests  by  a  whole  series  of 
cruel  restraints,  rigorous  punishments,  and  ferocious  revenges,  which 
are  left  at  first  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  marital  proprietors,  and 
afterwards  regulated  and  codified.  ...  1  have  previously  shown,  in 
my  '  Evolution  de  la  Morale,'  that  the  unforeseen  result  of  all  this  jeal- 
ous fury  has  been  to  endow  humanity,  and  more  particularly  women, 
with  the  delicate  sentiment  of  modesty,  unknown  to  the  animal  world 
and  to  primitive  man." 

Among  men,  as  among  animals,  the  development  of  the 
marriage  relation  is  by  no  means  always  in  harmony  with  the 
degree  of  the  development  in  general.  Very  primitive  socie- 
ties sometimes  practice  monogamy,  and  very  brutal  customs 
are  sometimes  found  among  races  much  more  advanced  in 


other  respects.  Among  animals,  the  camivora  usually  live  in 
couples,  but  that  is  not  the  case  with  the  South  African  lion. 
Bears,  weasels,  and  whales,  on  the  other  hand,  are  monoga- 
mous. Sometimes  nearly  allied  species  have  different  con- 
jugal customs  :  the  white-checked  peccary  lives  in  troops, 
while  the  white-ringed  peccary  lives  in  couples.  Among 
monkeys  some  are  monogamous  and  some  are  polygamous  : 
the  Macacus  silenus  of  India  has  only  one  female  and  is 
faithful  to  her  unto  death.  Birds  furnish  the  most  remark- 
able instance,  among  animals,  of  devotion  to  a  single  mate  ; 
they  are  superior  in  this  respect  to  all  other  classes  of 
animals. 

The  idea  of  treating  wives,  whether  one  or  many,  with  the 
most  shocking  brutality  is  peculiar  to  the  human  being  of  the 
male  order  ;  it  is  unknown  among  animals. 

M.  Letourneau  points  out  that  among  birds  and  vertebrates 
generally  the  male  is  much  more  ardent  than  the  female,  and, 
therefore,  he  has  no  difficulty  in  accepting  for  the  moment 
any  companion  whatever.  It  is  the  female  who  is  especially 
susceptible  of  sentimental  selection.  The  male  generally 
accepts  any  female  whatever.  But  although  among  birds  this 
is  the  rule,  it  is  not  without  exceptions.  Thus,  the  male 
pheasant  shows  a  singular  aversion  to  certain  hens.  Again, 
among  the  long-tailed  ducks,  some  females  have  evidently  a 
particular  charm  for  the  males  and  are  courted  more  than  the 
others.  The  pigeon  of  the  dove-cote  shows  a  strong  dislike  to 
the  species  modified  by  breeders,  which  he  seems  to  regard 
as  deteriorated.  Nevertheless,  it  remains  the  truth  that  it  is 
more  especially  the  females  who  introduce  individual  fancy 
into  sexual  love. 

In  another  chapter  the  author  discusses  the  several  forms 
of  conjugal  union  among  the  animals  nearest  to  man — the 
mammals.  It  appears  that  those  cousins-german  of  man,  the 
anthropoid  apes,  have  sometimes  adopted  polygamy  and  some- 
times monogamy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that,  whatever  the  form 
of  sexual  association  among  the  anthropoid  apes  and  the 
higher  mammals  generally,  the  male  has  always  much  less 
affection  for  the  young  than  the  female.  Even  in  monogamous 
species,  when  the  male  keeps  with  a  single  female,  he  treats 
her  young  ones  rather  as  chief  than  as  father.  At  times,  he 
is  much  inclined  to  commit  infanticide  and  to  destroy  the  off- 
spring which,  by  absorbing  all  the  attention  of  his  female, 
excite  his  jealousy.  Thus,  among  the  large  felines,  the 
mother  is  obliged  to  hide  her  young  ones  from  the  male, 
during  the  first  few  days  after  birth,  to  prevent  his  devouring 
them,  after  the  manner  of  Saturn. 

Passing  from  animals  to  man,  M.  Letourneau  dismisses  the 
theory  that  promiscuity  was  ever  common  among  the  most 
primitive  races.  The  conjugal  form  nearest  to  promiscuity  is 
the  collective  marriage  of  clan  to  clan,  as,  for  example,  that 
of  the  Kamilaroi  of  Australia,  among  whom  all  the  men  of 
one  clan  are  reputed  brothers  to  each  other,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  husbands  of  all  the  women  of  a  neighboring  clan  re- 
puted also  sisters  to  each  other. 

What  will  become  of  marriage  in  the  future?  Scientists 
are  not  fond  of  making  predictions,  and  M.  Letourneau  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  Remembering,  however,  that  the  future 
is  bom  from  the  past,  he  thinks  that,  after  having  patiently 
scrutinized  the  evolution  of  bygone  ages,  he  may  legitimately 
risk  a  few  inductions  with  regard  to  the  ages  to  come.  He 
has,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  the  primitive  forms  of  marriage 
will  persist  for  a  very  long  time  among  certain  inferior  races, 
protected,  and  at  the  same  time  oppressed,  by  climates  which 
the  civilized  man  can  not  brave  with  impunity.  It  is,  never- 
theless, his  conviction  that  in  enlightened  communities  mono- 
gamic  marriage  will  continue  to  prevail ;  it  is  the  last  comer 
and  much  the  most  worthy  ;  and,  besides,  the  balance  of  the 
sexes  makes  it  almost  a  necessity.  It  will  have,  however, 
more  and  more  equality  in  it  and  less  and  less  of  legal  re- 
straint. In  other  words,  M.  Letourneau  deems  it  probable 
that  a  future,  more  or  less  distant,  will  inaugurate  in  Europe  and 
America  the  regbne  of  monogamic  unions  freely  contracted  and 
freely  dissoluble  by  simple  mutual  consent,  as  is  already  the  case 
with  divorces  in  various  European  countries,  as,  for  instance, 
in  Geneva,  in  Belgium,  and  in  Roumania.  In  these  divorces 
of  the  future  the  community  will  only  intervene  in  order  to 
safeguard  that  which  is  of  vital  interest  to  it — the  fate  and 
the  education  of  the  offspring.  But  this  evolution  in  the 
manner  of  understanding  and  practicing  marriage  will  take 
place  but  slowly,  for  it  presupposes  an  entire  corresponding 
revolution  in  public  opinion.  Moreover,  it  requires  as  a 
corollary  profound  modifications  in  the  social  organism.  The 
regime  of  liberty  in  marriage  and  the  disintegration  of  the 
actual  family  type  are  only  possible  on  condition  that  the 
State,  or  the  district,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  is  ready  to 
assume  the  role  of  guardian  and  educator  of  children.  Be- 
fore the  State,  however,  can  take  on  itself  these  important 
functions,  it  must  have  at  its  disposal  considerable  resources 
which  to-day  are  wanting.  Under  our  present  arrangements 
the  family,  however  defective  it  may  be,  still  constitutes  the 
safest  and  almost  the  only  shelter  for  the  child,  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  abandon  this  shelter  before  a  larger  and  better 
one  is  constructed. 


John  W.  Bookwalter,  who  owns  sixty  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  Nebraska,  proposes  to  initiate  a  great  reform  in  farm 
life  at  an  expense  of  seventy- five  thousand  or  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  met  out  of  his  own  purse.  His  idea 
is  to  overcome  the  farmer's  discontent,  which  he  believes  to 
be  due  mainly  to  social  isolation,  by  bringing  the  homes  to- 
gether into  a  tastefully  arranged  village  near  each  one's 
land,  instead  of  having  them  on  the  individual  farms.  He 
has  already  started  the  experiment  on  a  small  scale,  and  says: 
"  I  am  going  to  build  a  town-hall  and  establish  a  free  circu- 
lating library.  This  scheme  is  in  vogue  among  the  farmers 
of  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  is  a  great  suc- 
cess." 


A  Philadelphia  statistician  says  that  there  are  four  long  tons 
of  pure  gold,  worth  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  dollars, 
carried  around  by  the  people  of  that  town  in  the  shape  of 
filling  in  their  teeth. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Mr.  Habberton,  the  author  of  "  Helen's  Babies," 
has  written  a  novel  called  "  The  Chautauquans."   It 
deals  with  characters  interested  in  the  Chautauqua 
movement. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  last  sketch,  "The  Finest 
Story  in  the  World,"  describes  a  common  ex- 
perience^— that  apparent  memory  of  the  past  which 
suggests  many  existences  of  the  soul  previous  to  this 
one.  The  "finest  story  "  is  the  "  pale  glimpse  "of 
life  as  a  Greek  galley-slave  which  comes  into  the 
consciousness  of  a  prosaic  London  bank  clerk. 

Mr.  Edmund  Pendleton,  author  of  "  A  Conven- 
tional Bohemian"  and  "A  Virginia  Inheritance," 
has  written  a  new  novel,  entitled  "One  Woman's 
Way,"  which  will  be  published  shortly  by  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard's  new  novel  is  coming  out 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Battle  and  a  Boy." 

The  John  W.  Lovell  Company  will  publish  during 
the  summer  a  number  of  novels  by  English  authors, 
such  as  "  Miss  Wentworth's  Idea,"  by  W.  E. 
Norris  ;  "  Maisie  Derrick,"  by  Katherine  S.  Mac- 
quoid  ;  "The  White  Feather,"  by  "Tasma";  and 
"  Grayspoint,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Riddell,  author  of 
"  George  Geith  "  ;  and  new  books  by  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford,  Hall  Caine,  J.  M.  Barrie,  Helen  Mathers,  and 
the  authors  of  "The  Sin  of  Joost  Aveling"  and 
"  A  Village  Tragedy." 

Oscar  Wilde  has  written  a  new  book  which  Osgood 
is  to  publish.  Its  title  is  "Lord  Arthur  Saville's 
Crime." 

Andrew  Lang  declares  that  his  admiration  for 
Browning  is  not  capable  of  coping  with  "  Sordello," 
nor  with  "  Fifine  at  the  Fair,"  nor  the  "  transcript" 
of  the  "Agamemnon." 

Mr.  Quaritch's  visit  to  this  country,  in  company 
with  some  of  his  rarest  books,  was  not  a  successful 
one,  and  he  has  returned  to  London  with  nearly  all 
of  them.  Even  the  unique  copy  of  the  veritable 
folio  letter  of  Columbus— the  first  printed  announce- 
ment of  the  discovery  of  the  New  World — did  not, 
apparently,  tempt  any  wealthy  American. 

The  late  Sir  Richard  Burton's  "  Pentamerone " 
is  ready  for  the  press,  and  will  be  followed  by  the 
second  part  of  his  notable  work  on  "  The  Sword,"  a 
book  about  gypsies,  and  some  records  of  travel. 

Continental  readers  are  to  have  a  new  periodical, 
to  be  published  in  English  and  to  be  called  the 
Tauchniiz  Magazine. 

Mrs.  Danske  Dandridge,  the  poet,  whom  Mr. 
Howells  recently  asserted  to  be  of  Scandinavian 
origin,  is  a  West  Virginia  lady  and  was  born  in  Den- 
mark, where  her  father,  Mr.  Bedinger,  then  resided 
as  United  States  Minister.  She  was  christened 
"  Danske"  because  of  the  place  of  her  birth. 

Birket  Foster,  the  distinguished  artist  (in  his  youth 
apprenticed  to  the  engraver  Landells,  who  was  one 
of  the  originators  of  Punch),  writes  thus  concerning 
the  christening  of  the  paper  : 

"Some  of  the  meetings  were  held  in  Landells's  house  in 
Bidborough  Street,  Burton  Crescent,  and,  as  a  boy,  I  used  to 
open  the  door  for  Mayhew,  Thackeray,  Lemon,  Jerrold,  and 
all  the  men  engaged  upon  it.  I  remember  Landells  coming 
into  the  work-room  and  saying :  '  Well,  boys,  we  have  de- 
cided upon  the  tide  for  the  new  paper.  It  is  to  be  called 
Punch!'  We  said,  when  he  was  gone,  that  we  thought  it 
was  a  very  stupid  one,  litUe  thinking  what  a  great  thing  it 
was  to  become." 

Why  reason  about  the  decline  of  poetry  ?  (writes 
the  New  York  Tribune).  Great  poetry  never  de- 
clines ;  it  is  the  poetry  which  is  "good  enough," 
"good  art,"  "clever,"  of  which  we  have  had  a 
surfeit.  There  are  many  signs  that  people  are  get- 
ting tired  of  those  who,  "  by  long  practice,  can  pack 
exactly  two  platitudes  and  a  quarter  into  the  com- 
pass of  a  sonnet,"  or  compress  an  inane  giggle  into 
the  lines  of  a  triolet. 

A  woman's  book  has  just  been  crowned  by  the 
French  Academy,  and  has,  moreover,  received  the 
Prix  Montyon  of  three  hundred  dollars.  This  is 
Mile.  Blaze  de  Bury's  history  of  Anne  Boleyn. 

In  the  fall  there  will  appear  "  A  Supplement  to 
Allibone's  Critical  Dictionary  of  English  Literature 
and  British  and  American  Authors,"  by  John  Foster 
Kirk.  The  work  contains  over  thirty-seven  thousand 
articles  (authors),  and  enumerates  over  ninety-three 
thousand  titles.  It  will  be  published  in  two  volumes, 
large  8vo  size,  and  comprise  about  sixteen  hundred 
pages. 

"My  Adventure  with  Edgar  Allan  Poe"  is  the 
title  of  a  strange  story  written  by  Julian  Hawthorne 
for  one  of  the  August  magazines. 

"The  Wrecker,"  a  new  serial  by  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne,  begins  in  one  of 
the  August  magazines.  Several  of  the  leading 
characters  in  "The  Wrecker"  are  Americans,  and 
one  of  them  is  Jim  Pinkerton,  an  American  adver- 
tising-man, who  will  suggest,  by  contrast,  Mr. 
Howells's  admirable  study  in  the  same  field,  Fulker- 
son. 

The  complete  translation  of  Heine's  works,  which 
Mr.  *}.  G.  Leland  has  been  making,  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  the  Lovell  Company.  The 
iirst  volume,  which  is  in  the  press,  contains  "  Floren- 


tine Nights."  "  Herr  von  Schnabelewopski,"  "  The 
Rabbi  of  Bacharach,"  and  "  Shakespeare's  Maidens 
and  Women."  "Pictures  of  Travel"  will  fill  vol- 
umes two  and  three. 

Miss  Hawkes,  who  wrote  "Mademoiselle  Ixe," 
will  soon  publish  a  new  book  called  "  The  Exorcism 
of  Cecilia." 

In  their  Town  and  Country  Library,  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.  will  bring  out  at  once  "  Maid  Marian  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Miss  M.  E.  Seawell,  the  author 
of  "  Throckmorton  "  and  other  stories. 

The  Spectator  has  this  to  say  of  the  woman  with 
her  translation : 

"  Let  us  suppose  that  a  woman  sends  to  the  editor  of  a 
magazine  a  translation  of  that  touching  story,  by  a  hitherto 
unknown  French  author,  'Paul  et  Virginie.'  Very  likely  it 
will  be  returned  to  her,  with  a  curt  note  from  the  editor  re- 
gretting his  want  of  space.  Now,  if  she  had  taken  it  to 
him  and  had  seen  the  man  herself,  she  could  have  explained 
that  she  was  not  in  a  hurry  to  see  her  work  in  print ;  that 
another  month,  when  he  had  less  matter  on  hand,  would  do 
equally  well ;  that,  after  all,  the  story  was  quite  a  short  one 
and  did  not  take  up  so  very  much  space  ;  and  that  she  had 
another  story  which  she 'would  gladly  translate  if  he  thought 
that  he  might  like  it  better  than  the  one  offered  to  him. 
That  is  the  really  business-like  and  practical  way  of  doing 
things,  and  far  more  expeditious  than  bandying  letters 
through  the  post-office." 

The  writings  of  the  late  Count  Helmuth  von 
Moltke  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
official  title  of  the  publication  is  to  be  "  The  Col- 
lected Writings  and  Memoirs  of  the  Field-Marshal 
Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke."  The  first  volume  is 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  printer.  Many  of 
Moltke's  most  important  works  are  in  the  possession 
of  the  general  staff  and  will  not  be  made  public. 

"The  Century  Dictionary." 

The  fifth  volume  of  "The  Century  Dictionary" 
has  just  been  issued,  and  the  sixth  and  final  volume 
is  already  announced  for  publication  in  the  autumn 
— completing  the  preparation  and  publication  of  this 
monumental  work  in  an  incredibly  short  time  after 
the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  The  present 
volume  opens  with  the  letter  q  and  concludes  with 
stro,  the  Chaucerian  word  stroyl  being  the  last  in 
the  volume.  The  fertile  letter  s  fills  by  far  the 
major  part  of  the  space,  seven  hundred  and  sixteen 
of  the  eight  hundred  and  sixty  pages  being  devoted 
to  the  twenty-one  thousand  words  beginning  with  s  in 
this  volume. 

The  entire  number  of  words  now  defined  in  the 
five  volumes  of  "The  Century  Dictionary"  is 
about  one  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  final  volume  will  bring  the 
number  up  to  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. In  this  enumeration,  transitive  and  intransi- 
tive uses  of  the  same  verb  and  substantive  and  ad- 
jective uses  of  the  same  word  are  counted  as  one  ; 
if  the  count  were  made  35  in  other  dictionaries  the 
total  number  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is. 
The  large  increase  is  due,  however,  not  to  the  ad- 
mission of  self-explanatory  derivatives  and  of  new 
words  which  have  not  crept  into  literature  and  will 
have  disappeared  from  speech  in  a  few  months  ;  it  is 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  tremendous  advances 
made  in  science  of  late  years,  necessitating  a  new 
terminology  to  designate,  new  materials,  processes, 
and  ideas  and  to  define  more  accurately  the  old 
ones.  Notably  in  medical  and  electric  science  is 
this  the  case,  and  "The  Century  Dictionary" 
covers  these  fields  even  more  fully  than  do  the 
technical  dictionaries  themselves.  Indeed,  in  its  six 
handsome  and  large  but  not  unwieldy  volumes  are 
gathered  together  the  functions  of  a  well-stocked 
reference  library,  brought  up  to  date  in  all  the 
branches  of  human  thought  and  knowledge. 

To  enumerate  those  to  whom  "The  Century 
Dictionary  "  is  especially  valuable  would  be  to  cite 
the  entire  English-reading  public.  It  is  one  of  the 
first  books  that  should  be  in  the  family  "  library," 
for  its  clearness  of  arrangement,  terse  definitions 
and  explanations,  and  admirable  illustrations  make 
it  the  most  convenient  and  comprehensive  source  of 
information  in  all  branches  of  knowledge  for  young 
readers.  The  housewife  will  find  her  household  im- 
plements, her  favorite  dishes,  and  all  the  details  of  her 
kingdom  described  in  it.  The  mechanic  and  manu- 
facturer will  find  their  materials,  machines,  and  pro- 
cesses explained  as  in  special  text-books  ;  the  mer- 
chant will  see  in  it  definitions  of  his  wares  and 
his  transactions  ;  the  lawyer  will  find  much  legal 
lore  ;  and  so  on,  to  the  journalist,  who  is  supposed 
to  know  as  much  as  possible  about  as  many  sub- 
jects as  possible,  and  who  will  find  "The  Century 
Dictionary  "  the  most  useful  work  he  can  place  on 
bis  shelves. 

Published  by  The  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


New  Publications. 
"Coupon  Bonds   and   Other  Stories,"  by  J.  T. 
Trowbridge,  has  been  reissued  in  paper  covers  by 
Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers; 
price,  50  cents. 

"  My  Danish  Sweetheart,"  a  novel  by  W.  Clark 
Russell,  has  been  issued  in  the  Franklin  Square 
Library  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  60  cents. 

"The  Slaves  of  Folly,"  by  William  Horace 
Brown  ;  "  Up  Terrapin  River,"  by  Opie  P.  Read  ; 
"The  Romance  of  a  Child,"  translated  by  Mary  L. 
Watkins  from  the  French  of  "Pierre  Loti "  ;  and 
"A   Little  Rebel,"  by  "The  Duchess,"  have  been 


published  in  the  Globe  Library  by  Rand,  McNally 
&  Co.,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price,  25  cents  each. 

"  Mary  St.  John,"  an  English  novel  by  Rosa 
Nouchette  Carey,  and  "  Diana  Fontaine,"  an  Amer- 
ican novel  by  Algernon  Ridgeway,  have  been  issued 
in  paper  covers  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"The  Rights  of  Women  and  the  Sexual  Rela- 
tions," by  Karl  Heinzen,  is  a  plea  for  equal  free- 
dom of  men  and  women  in  the  choice  of  partners 
and  freedom  in  severing  their  relationships.  Pub- 
lished by  Benjamin  R.  Tucker,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"  Di,"  by  Squier  L.  Pierce,  is  a  story  written  by  a 
lawyer  during  court  vacation  and  utilizing  some 
of  the  persons  with  whom  his  practice  brought  him 
in  contact.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.25. 

"  The  Modern  Evil,"  by  Minnie  L.  Armstrong,  is 
a  novel  intended  to  discredit  marriage  as  an  institu- 
tion by  telling  the  story  of  a  man  who  married  a 
mercenary  and  unlovely  woman  and  afterward  falls 
in  love  with  another  woman.  Published  by  the 
Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"The  Vision  of  Misery  Hill,"  by  Miles  l'Anson, 
is  a  volume  of  poems,  long  and  short.  The  subjects 
are  generally  Western,  having  to  do  witii  the  miners 
of  the  Sierras  and  the  travelers  of  the  Southern 
deserts,  and  in  several  of  them  an  interesting  story 
is  told.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  Harry  Fenn  and 
others.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Justified,"  by  Ensign  John  M.  Ellicott,  U.  S.  N., 
is  a  novel  in  which  the  scene  changes  from  New 
Orleans  and  the  Mardi  Gras  to  revolutionary  Central 
America,  thence  to  Santa  Barbara,  and  back  to  the 
Chagres,  in  some  three  hundred  pages,  the  geo- 
graphical activity  being  no  more  remarkable  than 
the  adventures  experienced  by  the  personages  of  the 
story.  Published  by  the  Minerva  Publishing  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price, 
50  cents. 

The  very  general  interest  evinced  in  "Literary 
Reminiscences,"  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft's  auto- 
biographical volume — noticed  in  these  columns  some 
months  ago,  on  its  appearance  in  Mr.  Bancroft's 
collected  works— has  created  a  demand  for  a  cheaper 
edition  for  the  general  reader,  which  has  been  met 
by  a  fresh  publication  of  the  work,  in  convenient  if 
less  expensive  form,  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company  ;  price, 
$1.20. 

"  Lamb's  Essays,"  by  Elizabeth  Deering  Hans- 
com,  is  a  biographical  study  of  the  gentle  Elia.  It 
consists  of  a  series  of  extracts  from  the  essays — 
taken  from  the  magazines  in  which  they  originally 
appeared,  and  so  not  modified  as  in  the  collected 
works — in  which  autobiographical  data  appear,  to- 
gether with  annotations  and  extracts  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Lamb's  contemporaries  which  explain  allu- 
sions to  persons  and  incidents  and  throw  further 
light  on  Lamb's  character.  Published  by  the  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company  ;  price,  $1.25. 

"Theodoric  the  Goth, "by  Thomas  Hodgkin,  has 
been  issued  as  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Heroes  of 
the  Nations  Series.  "The  barbarian  champion  of 
civilization,"  Dr.  Hodgkin  calls  his  hero,  and  Theo- 
doric was  such  a  paradox,  a  man  who  lived  before 
his  time,  trying  to  anticipate  in  Italy  the  work  of 
centralization  accomplished  three  centuries  later  by 
Charlemagne.  Dr.  Hodgkin  has  made  an  ex- 
haustive study  of  his  subject,  for  which  task  he  is 
especially  well  equipped,  and  the  result  of  his 
labors  is  a  biography  that  every  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Middle  Ages  will  welcome  heartily. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey  ;  price,  $1.50. 

Parts  one  and  two  of  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"Papers  of  the  American  Historical  Association" 
contain  the  secretary's  report  and  "Demand  for 
Education  in  American  History,"  by  John  Jay;  "The 
Theory  of  the  Village  Community,"  by  Charles  M. 
Andrews  ;  "  Karl  Follen  and  the  Liberal  Move- 
ment," by  Kuno  Francke  ;  "  Bismarck  as  the  Typi- 
cal German,"  by  William  G.  Taylor  ;  "State  Activi- 
ties and  Politics,"  by  W.  F.  Willoughby  ;  "  Mira- 
beau's  Speech  of  May  20,  1790,"  by  Frederic  M. 
Fling;  "Organization  of  Historical  Material,"  by 
W.  H.  Mace  ;  and  "Origin  of  American  Institu- 
tions," by  Douglas  Campbell.  Part  three  contains 
"  The  Fate  of  Dietrich  Flade,"  by  George  L.  Burr  ; 
"  The  Philosophic  Aspects  of  History,"  by  William 
T.  Harris  ;  "  Brief  Notes  on  the  Present  Condition 
of  Historical  Studies  in  Canada,"  by  George  Stewart ; 
"  Is  History  a  Science?"  by  R.  H.  Dabney  ;  and 
"Canada  and  the  United  States:  An  Historical 
Retrospect,"  by  John  George  Bourinot.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers  ;  price,  respectively,  $2.00  and  $1.00. 


TOILET  CASES! 


We  have  just  added  to  our  stock 
a  fine  assortment  of  above  articles 
in  wooden,  plush,  and  metal  cases, 
ranging  in  price  from  60  cents  to 
$30.00. 


'Y< 


Company 


721  Market  Street, 


San  Francisco. 


&3T  Examine  display  id  our  show-window. 
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TENNIS.     BOATING. 
RIDING. 


YOUNG  LADIES  SHOULD  WEAR 

ERRIS'  GOOD  SENSE 

CORDED  CORSET  WAIST 

Permits  Full  Expansion  of  the  Lungs. 

Perfect  Freedom  of  Motion. 

—Tape-fastened  Buttons.     Cord-edge  Button  Holes.— 
Clamp  Buckle  at  hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supporter. 

CAN  BE  WASHED  WITHOUT  INJURY. 
Be  sure  your  Waist  is  stamped  "GOOD  SENSE." 
EFPHIC    RQC1C     Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 
rl_:lll|j    DFlUO.  341  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS 

/.   RICIFD  FREUD  cV    CO.,    Wholesale   Agents. 

6£>*8  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat, 


FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth.    S.  F. 


LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SODLK,  Manager. 


-FOR — 

EAFNESS 

—CAUSED  BY— 

Scarlet  Fever, 
Colds,  Catarrh, 
Measles,  Etc., 

1  sound  niscs 

are  Guaranteed  to  help 

ji  larger  per  cent,  of  cases 
than  nil  sf miln r  devices  corn- 
lined.  The  same  to  the  Ears 
iii  masses  arc  to  the  Eyes. 

Positively  Invisible.    ' 

V.  fiT-n  months  without  removal. 
A.WALES.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


-  FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 
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BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
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PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    AND    SEE    THEM. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

RELIEVES  THE   FEELING  OF  LASSITUDE 

So  common  in  midsummer,  and  imparts  vitality. 


1/nUICD   P   PUACC         SOLE    \OENTS, 
MlflLtn  &  bHAot.  20,38.30  O'Farrell  St. 


STORAGE 

W  J.  M.  PIJ 


For    Furniture,    Planol, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  73S  Market  Street. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  author  of  "Conversational  Openings  and 
Endings"  has  written  a  very  humorous  book  ;  but 
it  is,  unhappily,  not  impossible  that  it  will  be  taken 
seriously.  It  would  be  dreadful,  indeed,  if  Black 
(the  gentleman)  and  White  (the  lady)  imagined  this 
new  conversation  book  was  really  written  for  their 
learning  ;  but  some  of  us  are  quite  capable  of  it. 
And  there  is  nothing  in  the  suggested  observations 
and  replies  of  Black  and  White  to  stamp  them  as 
jocose.  They  are  not  one  whit  sillier  than  the  talk 
which  neighbors  at  a  dinner-party,  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  one  another,  habitually  perpetrate  ; 
but,  bad  as  it  is,  it  would  certainly  be  much  worse  if 
it  were  learned  by  heart  and  not  uttered  extempore. 
Here  are  some  delightful  and  helpful  specimens  : 

THE  PKE-PRANDIAL  INTRODUCTION   OPENING. 

It  is  extremely  crude  and  awkward,  when  you  are  going 
to  take  a  lady  down  to  dinner,  to  say,  with  an  ingratiating 
smile,  as  you  offer  your  arm  :  "  It  has  been  very  foggy  to- 
day t "  as  though  the  logical  deduction  from  that  remark 
must  be:  "  It  has  been  very  foggy  to-day  ;  therefore,  let  us 
go  down  the  stairs  in  couples  !  " — which  is  absurd.  This  is 
better: 

Black.  m  White. 

i.  I  believe   I  am  to  have         1.  I  believe  so. 
the    pleasure   of  taking  you 
down  to  dinner. 

2.  I    always  think   it   is   a        2.  Why? 
dangerous   thing  to  be  intro- 
duced  more  than  a    minute 
beforehand. 

3.  For  fear  we  should  have  3.  What!  Have  you  so 
nothing  more  to  say  when  we    Utde  confidence?  etc. 

get  into  the  dining-room. 

Care  should  be  taken  not  to  exhaust  all  possible  combina- 
tions before  arriving  at  the  dining-room 

soup  opening: 
Black.  White. 

1.  Do  you  say  "drink"  i.  I  really  don't  know — I 
soup,  or  "  eat "  soup  ?  don't  think  I  say  either. 

2.  What  do  you  say,  then?         2.  I  really  don't  know— I 

don't  think  1  say  anything. 
This  is  entirely  unfavorable  to   Black,  who  will  find  that 
his  scheme  has  been  thwarted  by  White's  want  of  originality, 
and  that  he  will  have  to  try  something  else. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  happen  that  While  is  a  player  of 
about  the  same  strength  as  Black,  and  will  rejoin  the  follow- 
ing: 

Black.  White. 

i.  Do  you  say  "  eat "  soup,         i.    That    is    a  question    I 

or  "  drink  "  soup  ?  have  spent  my  life  in  trying 

2.    You    may   not    say    to     to  solve. 
"  take  "  it  either,  I  believe.  2.  No,  certainly  not !     It  is 

a  most  difficult  problem,  etc. 
This  is  a  promising  beginning,  and  should,  within  six  or 
seven  moves,  lead  to  a  discussion  on  the  influence  of  tem- 
porary fashion  on  the  transformation  of  language. 
temperance  opening. 
Black.  White. 

1.  Might  I  ask  you  to  pass  1.  Certainly.  Are  you  a 
me  the  water  ?  teetotaller  ? 

In  four  moves  Black  should  now  be  in  the  middle  of  a  dis- 
cussion on  temperance. 

BREAD    OPENING. 

This  is  a  commonplace  but  very  useful  opening : 
Black.  White. 

1.  Is  this  your  bread  or  z.  Yours,  I  think.  I  al- 
mine  ?  ways  keep  mine  on  my  left. 

2.  Really!  I  always  keep  2.  On  your  right!  Do  you? 
mini*  on  my  right.  That  is  a  sign  of  an  original 

This  game  promises  well  for  Black. 

MUSICAL  AMATEURS,  PLEASE  NOTE  ! 
The  conclusion  of  a  musical  performance  also  demands  a 
formula.  One  such,  it  is  true,  already  exists,  but  it  never 
comes  quite  at  the  right  moment.  It  is  now  customary  for 
lone  of  the  audience  to  say,  after  a  minute's  silence,  "  Thank 
you,  so  much.  What  is  that  ?  "  The  player  responds : 
Handel"  or  "  Greig,"  as  the  case  may  be;  the  audience 
know  then  whether  to  admire  it  or  not,  and  the  current  of 
talk  is  reestablished.  But  this  is  not  enough,  for  it  does  not 
prevent  the  horrible  pause  at  the  conclusion  of  the  piece. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  performer,  whom  I  will  call  White, 

(Should  speak  first,  as  he  or  she  knows  exactly  when  the  piece 

has  come  to  an  end  and  the  audience  generally  does  not.     I 

jj  1  pn»ose,  therefore,  that  White  should  do  away  with  that  mo- 

'l  Ament  of  agony  by  saying,  in  a  clear  voice : 

White.  Black. 

I      1.  Here  ends  the  piece  by         1.  Of  so  much  beauty. 
»  Bach. 

I    This  is  much  more  favorable  for  White  than  if  waiting  for 
I  Black  to  begin. 

I  Some  one,  the  other  day,  thought  of  this  about  a 
ialendar  (says  Harpers  Bazar  J.  A  daughter  was 
;o  go  away,  to  be  gone  a  long  time,  on  the  other  side 
>f  the  earth.  So  the  mother,  thinking  to  bring  her 
jood  cheer,  bought  a  calendar.  Below  the  date  on 
ach  leaf  there  was  a  blank  space.  She,  therefore, 
f>  00k  the  calendar  apart,  sending  its  three  hundred 
ind  sixty-five  leaves  to  as  many  different  friends  and 
elatives,  asking  each  to  write  some  sort  of  saluta- 

Cion  on  this  blank  space  below  the  date.  When 
1  hese  were  returned,  they  were  bound  together  again, 
.nd  the  calendar  was  given  to  the  daughter,  who 
..  ;new  nothing  of  what  had  been  done.  She  was 
aade  to  promise,  however,  to  tear  off  no  leaf  until 
tie  day  had  dawned  when  the  leaf  was  due.  What 
source  of  delight  such  a  calendar  would  be  to  an 
xile  from  home  can  easily  be  imagined.  Every  day 
different  greeting  from  a  different  friend  1  Every 
ay  a  new  surprise,  and  never  to  know  till  the  mor- 
vn  what  friend  was  to  send  a  word  of  good  cheer. 


Writing  in  a  commendatory  sort  of  way  about 
liddle  age,  Mrs.  K.  Gannett  Wells  says,  in  the 
forth  American  Review:  "Middle  life  for  an  un- 
tamed daughter  is  often  very  hard,  for  she  may 
ave  no  real  liberty.  A  girl  at  forty  ought  to  have 
er  own  choices  just  as  much  as  if  she  were 
larried."    It  is  an  exceptional  married  woman  who 

I  ill  find  it  possible  to  "have  her  own  choices"  in 
aything  like  the  §ame  degree  as  the  coming  spinster 
:  forty,  who  finds  herself  released  from  parental 
instraint  and  free  to  get  out  of  the  world  as  much 


as  she  can  (comments  the  New  York  Sun).  She 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  freest  of  mortal  creatures, 
and  one  of  the  most  coercive  and  competent. 
Clubs  are  growing  up  in  great  cities  for  her  con- 
venience ;  big  buildings  are  planned  for  her  to  live 
in  ;  charities  are  looking  to  her  for  management  ; 
dependent  relatives  are  to  owe  their  support  to  the 
results  of  her  intelligent  exertions.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  ideal  condition  coveted  by  women, 
who  craved  unlimited  freedom,  was  that  of  a 
widow  with  one  child.  Widowhood  grows  yearly 
less  necessary,  and  though  the  single  child  is  as  de- 
sirable as  ever,  it  is  because  a  child  is  a  pleasure, 
and  not  because  one  is  needed  as  a  protection. 
There  is  very  little  left  in  the  way  of  the  spinster 
who  has  enlightened  parents  ;  and  the  enlighten- 
ment of  parents  is  making  such  progress  that,  in 
the  course  of  another  generation,  we  may  expect  to 
see  it  customary  to  provide  for  the  inclination  of  un- 
married women  for  an  independent  existence.  The 
independence  of  married  women  was  secured  by 
law  and  is  definitely  ascertained.  The  independ- 
ence of  unmarried  women  of  mature  years  which 
naturally  follows,  and  was  bound  to  follow,  de- 
pends not  on  statutory  enactment  but  on  social 
custom  and  notions  of  propriety.  Of  course  it  takes 
longer  to  change  the  views  of  proper  people  upon 
propriety  than  it  does  to  make  a  new  statute  ;  but 
the  change  is  coming.  How  many  spinsters  does 
each  of  us  know  who  have  summer  cottages  on 
their  own  hook,  where,  for  part  of  the  year  at  least, 
they  are  a  law  unto  themselves  ?  How  many  who 
support  themselves  ?  How  many  who  travel  where 
they  will,  without  any  other  than  financial  limita- 
tions ?  There  is  a  good  deal  of  solace  for  the 
spinster  in  these  days,  and  there  is  abundant  reason 
to  be  glad  of  it. 

Some  of  the  fashionable  women  of  Berlin  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  society  "  for  the  prevention 
of  crime  against  common  sense "  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  In  particular  do  they  inveigh  against  the 
discomforts  of  the  corset,  which,  in  Germany,  is 
made  longer  and  stiffer  and  altogether  more  abom- 
inable than  anywhere  else.  Men  are  admitted  to 
membership,  and  are  urged  to  mitigate  by  precept 
and  example  various  stipulated,  enormities  of  their 
own  attire.  One  clause  in  the  circular  reads : 
"  Male  members  are  respectfully  requested  to  teach 
their  brethren  that  trouser-patterns  are  unfit  for 
morning-coats,  waistcoats,  and  Inverness  overcoats." 


Of  the  women  of  foreign  birth  in  New  York  who 
attended  the  recent  celebration  there  of  the  Fall  of 
the  Bastile,  the  Sun  says  :  "  The  French  women  are 
relatively  taller  than  the  men.  The  number  of  pretty 
faces  at  Lion  Park  on  Tuesday  was  not  large,  and 
the  greater  number  of  these  were  the  undisputed 
personal  property  of  American  girls.  The  French 
women  may  not  have  pretty  faces,  but  they  have  un- 
deniably splendid  eyes  and  lovely  figures.  When 
animated  by  enjoyment,  either  of  music,  conversa- 
tion, or  dancing,  the  lustre  and  brilliancy  of  their 
black  or  blue  eyes  much  more  than  make  up  for  any 
petty  blemishes  of  the  contour  of  their  faces.  But 
they  have  not  the  wealth  of  hair  of  the  German  girls, 
or  the  physical  health  and  endurance  of  Irish  girls, 
to  all  appearance.  The  peculiarity  about  their  feet 
is  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  long  and  narrow,  instead 
of  being,  as  in  the  case  of  German  girls,  broad  and 
flat.  Their  vigor  and  equipoise  in  dancing  proves 
that  they  have  strong  ankles.  The  number  of 
women  at  a  French  picnic,  festival,  or  celebration,  is 
always  greater  than  the  number  of  men,  and  when 
it  is  considered  how  bright  the  former  appear,  how 
joyous,  and  how  tastefully  attired,  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  though  it  constitutes  a  real  reproach  to 
many  male  absentees,  who  might  well  serve  as  es- 
corts, if  nothing  else.  You  mil  find  no  flat-chested 
women  at  a  French  picnic,  and,  judging  from  those 
at  Lion  Park,  it  would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
a  bust  measure  of  thirty-six  inches  would  be  no  more 
than  the  average." 

The  innovation  of  more  women  servants  and  fewer 
men  servants  is  a  spreading  one  among  the  English 
gentry.  This  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  large 
country  establishments  where,  heretofore,  retinues  of 
powdered  and  padded-calved  lackeys  have  been 
kept.  In  some  instances  the  entire  household  of 
servants  has  been  changed  to  women,  who  are  re- 
ported to  be  more  satisfactory  and  capable  in  many 
ways  than  their  brethren  in  livery.  An  English  lady 
of  title,  who  employs  two  maids  as  door-openers, 
dresses  them  in  a  uniform  of  light-gray  stuff,  bright- 
red  aprons,  French  caps  of  the  same  color,  and 
courier-bags  at  their  sides.  An  alternate  livery  worn 
by  them  was  black  dresses,  white  aprons,  and  gay 
ribbons. 

The  corset  is  responsible  for  much  that  is  disap- 
pointing in  the  beauty  of  the  American  throat  and 
shoulders.  A  Western  physician,  who  has  been  de- 
voting the  past  fifteen  years  to  the  study,  of  the  hu- 
man figure,  avers,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations 
among  different  nationalities,  that  the  American  girl 
is  deformed  and  has  a  waist  all  out  of  proportion  to 
her  body.  The  average  waist  measure  is  thirty-nine 
per  cent,  of  the  height  of  the  figure,  while  the  waist 
of  the  immortal  Venus  is  forty-seven  per  cent,  of  her 
stature.  But  the  fragile  American  woman  wears  a 
girdle  that  is  only  twenty-four  per  cent,  of  her 
height.     It  is  not  romantic,  but  it  is  true,  to  say  that 


a  woman's  liver  is  larger  than  a  man's,  though  her 
heart  is  smaller,  and  she  is  more  disastrously  affected 
by  pressure  about  the  waist  than  a  man  would  be. 
The  compressed  liver  is  the  secret  of  many  a  bad 
complexion  ;  but,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
hollows  in  the  neck.  The  cage  with  which  provident 
nature  has  inclosed  one's  vital  organs,  is  an  obsti- 
nate and  aggressive  piece  of  mechanism.  You  press 
it  in  about  the  waist,  and  it  is  bound  to  throw 
itself  out  somewhere,  and,  just  to  be  aggrava- 
ting, chooses  that  somewhere  in  the  most  unde- 
sirable place.  But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it.  Take 
a  young  girl  in  the  transition  period,  when,  from 
rapid  growth,  all  her  organs  are  easily  disturbed  and 
indolently  inclined,  and  do  her  up  in  a  corset,  and 
the  poise  of  the  body,  which  is  as  delicate  as  it  is 
beautiful,  is  destroyed  about  the  waist.  The  body 
does  not  hold  itself  up  at  all,  but  depends  entirely 
upon  the  steel  support,  and  leans  this  way  or  that, 
as  the  corset  allows.  That  throws  the  head  out  of 
poise,  too,  and  lets  it  fall  too  far  forward  on  the 
spine,  because  it  seems  easier  to  support  itself  there, 
and  so  the  different  processes  crystallize  into  woman- 
hood, all  out  of  trim  and  just  as  they  happen  to  feel 
inclined.  And  that  is  the  chief  reason  that  artists 
complain  that  they  find  few  women  with  a  good  back 
and  shoulders,  or,  if  they  have  those,  they  develop 
an  awkward  angle  at  the  neck  by  carrying  the  head 
too  far  forward,  or  have  prominent  shoulder-blades, 
or  a  trick  of  carrying  one  side  of  the  figure  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other. 


There  is  a  story  told  of  how  one  misguided 
woman  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  Worth  be- 
cause he  charged  her  six  hundred  dollars  for  a  dress, 
which,  at  first  sight,  seems  to  ordinary  people  rather 
an  expensive  gown.  "The  material,"  said  the 
lady,  "could  be  bought  for  one  hundred  dollars, 
and  surely  the  work  of  making  up  would  be  well 
paid  with  twenty-five  dollars  more."  "  Madam," 
replied  the  outraged  iailleur,  in  his  loftiest  manner, 
"  go  to  M.  Constant,  the  painter,  and  say  to  him  : 
'  Here  is  a  canvas  and  colors,  value  one  dollar. 
Paint  me  a  picture  on  that  canvas  with  these  paints 
and  I  will  pay  you  thirty-three  and  one-third  cents.' 
What  will  he  answer  ?  '  Madam,  that  is  no  pay- 
ment for  an  artist.'  No,  but  I  say  more.  If  you 
think  my  terms  are  too  high,  keep  the  dress  and  pay 
me  nothing.  Art  does  not  descend  to  the  pettiness 
of  haggling."  History  does  not  record  the  lady's  reply. 
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The  New  York  Recorder  tells  this  extraordinary 
tale  :  ' '  Madras  enjoys  a  particularly  evil  reputation 
among  English  people.  Its  governors  are  perpetu- 
ally in  hot  water.  The  late  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  held  the  office  for  five  years,  was  no  sooner  out 
of  one  scrape  than  he  had  floundered  into  another. 
His  successor,  Lord  Connemara,  was  obliged  to  re- 
sign in  consequence  of  the  sensational  divorce-suit 
which  his  gross  immorality  while  in  India  had  forced 
his  wife  to  bring  against  him.  And  now  the  present 
governor,  Lord  Wenlock,  is  being  held  up  to  public 
ridicule  and  censure,  both  throughout  the  East  and 
in  England,  for  a  freak  which  has  given  great  offense 
to  the  queen.  A  short  time  ago,  Lady  Wenlock 
gave  a  grand  ball  at  the  government  palace  at 
Madras,  to  which  a  number  of  native  princes  and 
dignitaries  were  invited.  The  principal  feature  of 
the  entertainment  was  the  so-called  'Devil's  Lan- 
cers,' with  which  the  ball  was  opened.  When  all 
the  guests  had  assembled,  the  gubernatorial  party 
made  its  entrance,  not  to  the  strains  of  '  God  Save 
the  Queen,'  as  customary  in  such  cases,  but  to  that  of 
'  See,  Here  Comes  the  Bogie  Man.'  Lord  Wenlock, 
the  governor  of  the  presidency,  was  attired,  not 
in  uniform,  as  befitted  the  representative  of  the 
empress-queen,  but  as  Satan.  His  costume  con- 
sisted of  a  black  coat,  black  knee  -  breeches, 
black  stockings,  black-gauze  wings,  a  long  black 
tail,  and  a  couple  of  goat's  horns  on  his  head. 
The  commander-in-chief  of  the  presidency,  General 
Sir  James  Dormer,  and  ten  or  twelve  officers  of  high 
rank  were  seen  to  be  similarly  arrayed  as  they 
skipped  down  the  grand  ball-room.  Following  them 
were  Lady  Wenlock  and  about  a  dozen  ladies,  in- 
cluding General  Dormer's  daughters,  beautifully 
costumed  as  angels,  in  long,  flowing  robes  of  white, 
with  silver  girdles,  stars  in  their  hair,  white  wings, 
and  a  big  spray  of  snowy  lilies  in  their  hands.  At 
a  given  signal,  each  devil  seized  a  reluctant  angel 
and  dragged  her  to  a  place  in  the  set  of  lancers, 
which  were  thereupon  danced  with  a  vigor  and 
abandon  more  suited  to  the  nightly  balls  at  the 
Moulin  Rouge  in  Paris  than  to  the  palace  of  Queen 
Victoria's  governor  over  twenty-one  millions  of  peo- 
ple. General  Sir  James  Dormer,  in  particular,  liter- 
ally '  brought  down  the  house  '  by  his  fantastic  can- 
can steps.  The  lancers  were  brought  to  a  conclusion 
by  a  wild,  rapid  galop,  interspersed  with  yells  of 
triumph  and  unearthly  shrieks  on  the  part  of  the 
devils.  This  was  not  a  fancy-dress  ball,  and  nobody 
save  the  governor  and  the  commander-in-chief,  be- 
sides the  dancers  of  this  one  set  of  lancers,_  were  in 
costume." 

A  Glorious  Sensation 

It  is  to  feel  that  you  are  recovering  vitality  and 
flesh,  improving  in  appetite  and  the  ability  to  sleep. 
These  are  the  invariable  results  of  using  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  most  reliable  of  invigorants.  So, 
also,  are  a  departure  of  indigestion,  the  disappear- 
ance of  malarious  symptoms  and  those  which  mark 
the  presence  of  bilious,  rheumatic,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints. 


KELLOGG    FRENCH    SYSTEM 
OF  DRESS-CUTTING. 

No  refitting.  No  rebasting.  No  money  paid  until  you 
are  competent  to  cut  and  fit  a  dress.  Price  of  system  and 
instruction,  $10. 

GENERAL  AGENCY  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

A.  GORDON-FLETCHEK, 

Donohoe    Building,    Booms    91-92,    Market 
and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


/<£    1    every  flower  that    *    > N 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


SWEET  SCENTS 

\LK5N-ALOE.      OPOPONAX/, 
L  FRANG1PANNI.    PSIDIUM 

^         May  be  obtained         £f/t 
\  ■£•    0/  any  Chemist  or    Ay 
\®fc.       Perfumer.       Vy 


NOBODY 


Believes  everything  they  read 

in  an  advertisement,  but   I 

4/s^p;   will  stake  my  reputation  for 

and   sin- 

-^*#^x&i~^"cerjty  on  the  statement  that 


ft    •'/    '"/'  y~  '/ ;  i  {     Averacity,    honesty 
7^*  A  ^^f  ^--/"cerity  on  the  statt 

MRS.  GRAHAM'S 

EUGENIE  ENAMEL 

Is  more  delicate  in  effect,  more  harmless  to  the  skin, 
and  that  it  creates  a  more  beautiful  complexion  in- 
stantly than  any  other  artificial  aid  to  beauty.  It 
does  hot  draw  or  pucker  the  skin  as  other  liquid 
cosmetics  do.  It  has  no  ill  effects  whatever,  and 
ladies  who  never  could  use  other  liquid  cosmetics 
find  this  in  every  way  delightful.  Price,  $1.00.  All 
druggists  sell  it, 

Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham,   "  Beauty   Doctor,"  103 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROOND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1801.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated   Programme  and  "  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  xoc.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
031   Market   Street,  San  Francisco. 


Extract  of  RFFF 

ALL  GOOVCOOKS 

The  "lTo«.x-    lEtoxxxxcx. 

Sendto  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago 

for  Cook  Book  ehowinp-  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
Extract  in  Soups  and  Sauces.  Mailed  : 
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TH  E 


ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  1S91. 


DIALECT    VERSE. 

My  Girl  Jinny. 
She  had  no  maw  ner  paw, 

Ner  any  blood  or  kin, 
'N  thet's  huccome  it  happened 

Thet  we-all  took  her  in — 
A  poor,  peaked  little  critter 

Red-headed,  pale,  an'  thin. 

Six  boys  thar  was  o'  we-uns, 

And  pap  he  used  to  'gree 
Thet  five  of  us  was  likely 

As  you  would  wish  to  see, 
An'  one  of  us  was  slowly— 

An'  thet  ihar  one  was  me. 

An"  Jinny  used  to  pleg  me 

Fer  bein'  big  an'  lean, 
All  han's  an'  feet  an'  freckles 

The  thickest  ever  seen. 
She  jedged  'twas  only  sunburn 

Kep*  me  from  lookin'  green. 

First  off,  I  didn't  mind  it  — 

Them  funnin'  ways  o'  hem  ; 
But  when  she  took  to  growin' 

Like  a  slim  young  forest  fern, 
An'  did  her  hair  up  on  top— why 

Her  jokes  begun  to  bum. 

I  knowed  I  wasn't  nothin' 

Set  off  'ginst  John  an'  Jim, 
An'  but— well :  he  was  sightly, 

An'  Ted— 1  looked  at  him 
An'  sensed  his  chance  with  Jinny 

Was  big,  an'  mine  was  slim. 

So  I  'lowed  to  never  mention 

How  much  I  keered  fer  her ; 
Cm  I  jedge  lo  pine  in  secret 

Is  passels  easier 
Then  to  pine  with  folks  a-knowin' 

Jest  what  you're  pinin'  fer. 

I  aped  a  friendly  manner 
An'  talked  with  her  right  smart 

About  her  beaux,  an'  reckoned 
She  hedn't  any  heart. 

An' — one  day  when  I  said  so, 
Her  eyes  flew  wide  apart, 

In  a  suddint,  cuyus  fashion, 
An'  the  blue  looked  wet,  an'  she 

Was  pink  as  any  rosebush, 
An'  I — well,  when  I  see 

Thet  blush,  I— well,  the  truth  is, 
She's  goin'  to  marry  me  ! 

— Eva  Wilder  MeGlasson. 


Uncle  William's  Picture. 

Uncle  William,  last  July, 
Had  his  picture  took. 
'  Have  it  done,  of  course,"  says  I,  < 

"  Jes  the  way  you  look  !  " 

(All  dressed  up,  he  was,  fer  the 

Barbecue  and  jubilee 

The  Old  Settlers  helt.)     So  he- 
Last  he  had  it  took. 

Lide  she'd  coaxed  and  begged  and  plead, 

Sence  her  mother  went ; 
But  he'd  cough  and  shake  his  head 

At  all  argyment ; 
Mebby  clear  his  throat  and  say, 
"  What's  my  likeness  'mount  to,  hey. 
Now,  with  mother  gone  away 

From  us,  like  she  went?" 

But  we'd  projick'd  round,  tell  we 

Got  it  figgered  down 
How  we'd  git  him,  Lide  and  me, 

Drivin'  into  town ; 
Bragged  how  well  he  looked,  and  fleshed 
Up  around  the  face,  and  freshed 
With  the  morning  r;r ;  nnd  bres'aed 

His  coat-collar  down. 

All  so  providential !     Why, 

Now  he's  dead  and  gone, 
Picture  'pears  so  life-like  I 

Want  to  start  him  on 
Them  old  tales  he  ust  to  tell, 
And  old  talks,  so  sociable, 
And  old  songs  he  sung  so  well 

'Fore  his  voice  was  gone  \  , 

Face  is  sad  to  Lide,  and  they's 

Sorrow  in  the  eyes — 
Kisses  it  sometimes,  and  lays 

It  away  and  cries : 
I  smooth  down  her  hair,  and  'low 
He  is  happy,  anyhow, 
Bein'  there  with  mother  now — 

Smile  and  wipe  my  eyes. 

—James  Whitcomb  Riley. 


I  Knowed  Them  Eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 
They  driv'  a  kerridge  to  the  door 

An'  out  of  it  a  lady  got, 
All  dressed  in  silks  an'  furbelows. 

An'  walked  right  up  to  whur  I  sot, 
Sre  she,  "  I  come  from  Obedstown, 
I'm  huntin'  fer  a  Cap'n  Brown." 
I  looked,  and  when  her  face  I  see, 
Thinks  I,  "  No,  marm,  you  kain't  fool  me" — 
I  knowed  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 

My  darter,  married  twenty  year 

An'  gone  to  live  in  Idyho ; 
She'd  growed  an'  changed,  but  then,  law  me  ! 

Queer  ef  a  mother  wouldn't  know — 
Her  hair  was  tetched  a  bit  with  cray 
An'  mebby  she  wan't  quite  so  gay ; 
A  leetle  stouter  in  her  size; 
Yit,  as  I  looked  in  them  blue  eyes, 
1  knowed  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 

An'  so  I  riz  right  up  to  once 
An'  grabbed  her  close  an'  hilt  her  tight, 

An'  she  sez  "  Mar  !"  an'  I  sez  "  Nell  !" 
An'  then  we  hugged  with  all  our  might ; 

For  lime  might  ketch  me  on  some  things, 

Consid'rin'  all  the  change  it  brings  ; 

But  when  1  looked  I  knowed  her  shores — 

I  seen  my  baby's  eyes  once  more— 
I  knowed  them  eyes  wuz  Ellen's. 

— E.  McGaJfey. 

The  recent  discussion  on  tobacco  and  alcohol, 
following  Tolstoi's  merciless  screed  against  their  use, 
has  revealed  a  man  who  smoked  for  seventy  years 
without  interruption,  consuming  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  and  yet  retaining 
perfect  physical  and  moral  health. 


Experiments  upon  the  phosphorescence  of  gems 
shows  that  it  varies  according  to  the  origin  of  the 
stone.  Cape  diamonds  show  blue,  Brazilian  stones 
red,  orange,  blue,  or  yellow,  and  those  from  Aus- 
tralia, yellow,  blue,  or  green. 


A  Chicago  man  has  invented  an  electric-drill  witli 
which  he  proposes  to  bore  a  hole  to  the  centre  of 
the  earth.  Maybe  he  will  decide  to  bore  clear 
through  the  earth,  and  make  a  whistle  of  it. 


Beards  are  out  a  la  Russe  in  Paris,  which  is  square 
and  ragged. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

A  cynical  doctor  was  in  his  study  a  few  nights  ago 
(says  the  Chicago  Tribune),  when  a  young  man 
came  in  and  began  questioning  him  about  marrying. 
The  young  man  foolishly  raved  over  his  sweetheart 
and  called  her  angelic,  and  so  on.  He  was  afraid 
that  she  was  too  fragile  for  this  world.  The  old 
doctor  grunted.  "  Fragile,  eh  ?"  he  asked;  "how 
fragile  ?  Ever  test  her  fragility  ?  Let  me  give  you 
some  figures  about  her  and  womankind  in  general, 
showing  how  fragile  they  are.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  piece  of  perfection  is  in  moderately  good  health. 
She  will  live  to  be,  say,  sixty  years  old.  Women 
don't  like  to  die  any  more  than  men  do — not  as 
much — for  women  never  grow  old,  you  know.  Listen 
to  ine  :  She  will  eat  one  pound  of  beef,  mutton,  or 
some  other  flesh  every  day.  That's  365  pounds  of 
meat  in  a  year.  In  sixty  years  it's  21.900  pounds. 
How's  that  for  fragile  ?  She  will  eat  as  much  bread 
and  as  much  vegetables  per  diem,  and  there  you 
have,  in  sixty  years,  43,800  pounds  of  bread  and 
meat.  If  she  is  not  too  angelic,  she  will  drink  daily 
no  less  than  two  quarts  of  coffee,  tea,  wine,  or  beer. 
And  by  the  time  she  is  ready  to  have  a  monument, 
she  will  have  consumed  175  hogsheads  of  liquids. 
Fragile?  Now,  young  man,  these  figures  do  not 
include  the  forty  or  fifty  lambs  she  will  worry  down 
with  mint-sauce.  It  does  not  take  into  consideration 
the  2,000  spring  chickens,  the  500  pounds  of  butter, 
the  50,000  eggs,  and  the  four  hogsheads  of  sugar 
she  will  consume  in  sixty  years.  It  doesn't  take  into 
consideration  her  ice-cream,  her  oysters,  her  clams, 
and  such.  All  this  means  about  forty-five  tons. 
Fragile  ?  Think  of  your  affinity  in  connection  with 
these  figures  and  then  rave  over  her  being  fragile. 
Young  man,  you  are  a  fool." 


We  are  able,  from  "The  Queenes  Majesty's 
Booke,"  in  the  Harleian  manuscript,  No.  609,  to 
put  upon  record  the  fare  which  was  supplied  to  her 
under  her  own  roof.     Here  is  a  Sunday  dinner  : 

First  Course.  —  Cheat  and  mancheat  (white  wheaten 
bread);  beer  and  ale,  seven  gallons;  and  wine,  is.  id. 
Boiled  mutton,  two  stone  ;  boiled  capon,  one  ;  boiled  chick- 
ens, four;  boiled  larks,  eighteen  ;  boiled  partridges,  two; 
boiled  beef,  half  a  sirloin  ;  cygnet ;  capons,  two  ;  veal,  six 
stone  ;  roast  beef,  one  stone  ;  cocks,  seven  ;  chickens,  nine  ; 
plovers,  nine  ;  veal-pies,  and  custard,  one. 

Second  Course. — Larks,  two  dozen;  snipes,  nine;  par- 
tridges, three;  pheasants,  two  ;  conies,  six  ;  pullets,  two; 
chicken-pie,  tart,  fritter ;  butter,  fourteen  pounds ;  and  eggs, 
seventy-five. 

The  cost  is  put  at  ^4  6d. 

On  a  "fish  day,"  the  royal  table  was  provided 
with  cheat  and  mancheat,  eight  loaves  ;  beer  and 
ale,  seven  gallons  ;  and  wine,  is.  2d. 

First  Course.— -Ling,  is;  collops  and  eggs,  rs.;  whitings, 
twelve;  salmon,  d.  (dni.);  pike,  one;  gurnards,  two  ;  dory, 
one;  birte.  dim.;  soles  id.;  salmon  calves,  is.;  lampeme- 
pie,  one  ;  custard,  one 

Seco?td  Course. — Eels  and  lamperns,  is  ;  carp,  one  ;  tench, 
one  ;  smelts,  fifty ;  flounders  and  loches,  twenty  ;  cray,  seven 
dozen;  warden-pie,  one;  tart,  one;  veal,  boiled,  2s.;  capon, 
b.,  one;  chickens,  b.,  four;  larks,  b.,  two  dozen;  mutton, 
b.,  two  St.;  veal,  roast,  two  St.;  capon,  one;  pullet,  one; 
chickens,  nine  ;  larks,  eighteen  ;  snytes,  six  ;  plovers,  six  ; 
cocks,  five  ;  teals,  four  ;  partridges,  two  ;  coneys,  six  ; 
pannado-capon,  one;  butter,  fourteen  pounds ;  and  eges, 
twenty-five. 

After  presiding  for  a  while  at  her  public  table,  the 
queen  usually  retired  to  her  own  apartment  to  dine 
in  quiet. 

Among  the  articles  of  diet  not  included  in  the  fore- 
going bills  of  fare  were,  on  other  occasions,  bream, 
perch,  and  conger-eels,  trout,  haddock,  and  plaice. 


Great  men  are  always  credited  with  being  ab- 
stemious in  their  eating  and  drinking,  and  the 
first  Napoleon  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  De- 
scribing the  food  which  was  placed  on  his  table  to 
his  physician.  Dr.  Atommarchi,  he  said:  "Physi- 
cians have  the  right  of  regulating  the  table  ;  it  is  fit 
I  should  give  you  an  account  of  mine.  Behold 
what  it  consists  of :  a  basin  of  soup,  two  plates  of 
meat,  one  of  vegetables,  a  salad  when  I  can  take  it, 
compose  the  whole  service  ;  half  a  bottle  of  claret, 
which  I  dilute  with  a  good  deal  of  water,  serves  me 
for  drink  ;  I  drink  a  little  o'f  it  pure  toward  the  end 
of  the  repast.  Sometimes,  when  I  feel  fatigued,  I 
substitute  champagne  for  claret  ;  it  is  a  sure  means 
of  giving  a  fillip  to  the  stomach."  The  doctor  hav- 
ing expressed  his  surprise  at  this  temperate  mode  of 
living,  he  replied  :  "  In  my  marches  with  the  army 
of  Italy,  I  never  failed  to  put  in  the  bow  of  my 
saddle  a  bottle  of  wine,  some  bread,  and  a  cold 
fowl.  This  provision  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
day  ;  I  may  even  say  I  often  shared  it  with  others. 
I  thus  gained  time — the  economy  of  my  table 
turned  to  account  on  the  field  of  battle.  For  the 
rest,  I  eat  fast,  masticate  little  ;  my  meals  do  not  con- 
sume my  hours.  This  is  not  what  you  will  approve 
the  most  ;  but  in  my  present  situation  what  signifies 
it?"  He  was  referring  here  to  his  captivity  at  St. 
Helena. 

The  Russian  eats  on  an  average  once  every  two 
hours.  The  climate  and  custom  require  such  fre- 
quent meals,  the  digestion  of  which  is  aided  by  fre- 
quent draughts  of  vodki  and  tea.  Vodki  is  the  Rus- 
sian whisky,  made  from  potatoes  and  rye.  It  is  fiery 
and  colorless,  and  is  generally  flavored  with  some 
extract  like  vanilla  or  orange.  It  is  drunk  from 
small  cups  that  hold,  perhaps,  half  a  gill.  Vodki 
and  tea  are  the  inseparable  accompaniments  of 
friendly  as  well  as  of  business  intercourse  in  the 
country  of  the  Czar.  Russia  and  Sweden  are  the 
only  countries  in  which  the  double  dinner  is  the  rule. 
When  you  go  to  the  house  of  a  Russian,  be  he  a 


friend  or  a  stranger,  you  are  at  once  invited  to  a 
side-table,  where  salted  meats,  pickled  eels,  salted 
cucumbers,  and  many  other  spicy  and  appetizing 
viands  are  urged  upon  you  with  an  impressiveness 
that  knows  no  refusal.  This  repast  is  washed  down 
with  frequent  cups  of  vodki.  That  over,  and  when 
the  visitor  feels  as  if  he  had  eaten  enough  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  host  says:  "And  now  to  dinner." 
At  the  dinner-table  the  meal  is  served  in  courses, 
with  wines  grown  in  the  Crimea  and  in  Bessarabia, 
where  excellent  clarets  and  Burgundies  are  made 
and  sold  for  from  a  shilling  to  half-acrown  the 
bottle. 

In  the  fourteenth  century,  the  King  of  France 
dined  at  eight  A.  M.  and  retired  to  rest  at  eight  p. 
M.  In  the  time  of  Philip  the  Good  an  old  verse 
said  :  "  Rise  at  five,  dine  at  nine,  sup  at  five,  go  lo 
bed  at  nine,  and  thou  shalt  live  to  be  ninety-and- 
nine."  In  the  reignsof  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Louis 
the  Fourteenth,  the  dinner  hour  was  eleven  A.  M. 
Louis  the  Fifteenth  changed  the  dinner  hour  to  two 
o'clock.  Two  o'clock  remained  the  usual  dinner 
hour  in  France  up  to  the  time  of  the  revolution,  after 
which  six  o'clock  became  the  fashionable  time.  In 
England,  the  upper  class  breakfasted  at  seven,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  dined  at  ten  A.  M. 
In  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  dinner  hour  was  eleven  A. 
M.,  and  supper  was  served  about  five  o'clock.  In 
Germany  the  fashionable  hour  for  dinner  up  to  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution,  was  twelve  o'clock; 
afterward  it  was  fixed  at  one  o'clock. 


Beautiful  Belvedere. 

San  Francisco,  at  last,  has  a  place  for  the  summer- 
home  of  its  citizens  such  as  it  has  long  needed.  The 
mountains,  the  southern  watering-places,  and  vari- 
ous points  in  the  great  interior  valleys  have  always 
been  objected  to  because  of  their  distance  from  the 
city,  which  made  it  impossible  for  business  men  to 
be  with  their  families  during  the  summer  rest 
except  from  Saturday  to  Monday,  or  during  an 
occasional  week,  when  their  absence  from  town 
interfered  sadly  with  their  business  affairs.  But 
beautiful  Belvedere  affords  all  the  benefits  of  the 
most  remote  summer-resorts,  while  its  proximity 
to  town  makes  it  the  simplest  thing  in  the  world 
to  run  over  to  town  and  back  in  a  few  minutes. 
Belvedere  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  peninsula, 
on  the  north-western  shore  of  the  bay,  which  was 
formerly  known  as  Kershaw's  Island.  Its  sheltered 
position  gives  it  absolute  immunity  from  fogs,  leav- 
ing it  with  a  climate  at  once  balmy  and  invigorating. 
It  is  a  happy  combination  of  hills  and  vales  which 
give  beauty  and  variety  to  the  views.  In  its  sheltered 
harbors  safe  rowing  and  sailing  are  to  be  had,  and 
its  smooth  beaches  afford  splendid  opportunity  for 
sea-bathing.  The  swift  and  commodious  steamers 
of  the  Tiburon  ferry  bring  passengers  to  and  from 
the  city  in  a  few  minutes,  and  communication  with 
San  Rafael  is  furnished  by  a  handsome  boulevard. 
The  Belvedere  Land  Company  has  subdivided  the 
property  into  lots  suitable  for  villa  residences,  the 
title  is  perfect,  and  the  terms  ^f  sale  are  very  easy. 
Catalogues  and  further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  company's  agents.  Tevis  &  Fisher,  14  Post 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Excelsior  Lodge  No.  1252,  Knights  and 
Ladies  of  Honor,  will  give  their  Fourth  Anniversary 
Ball  at  Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening, 
August  6th.  Invitations  can  be  procured  of  the 
secretary,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Nahor  (Glen  House},  236 
Sutter  Street. 


as  always 


Cleveland's 

Again 

Ahead. 

Present  U.  S.  Gov.  Chemist, 
A.  F.  Underwood,  says  : 

July  16,  1890. 
"  Having  examined,  and   thor- 
oughly tested  the  leading  brands 
of  baking  powder,  purchased  by 
myself   in    open    market,    I    find 

Cleveland's  Superior  Bak- 
ing; Powder  the  best  in 
quality,  the  highest  in 
leavening  power,  and  per- 
fectly wholesome." 

U.  B.  Govt.  Chemist,  1890. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 
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i        The  Midsummer 
J      Holiday  Number  of 

# 


The  Century 

will  be  ready 

Saturday,  August  ist. 

Double  frontispiece  portraits  of  the 
German  Emperor  and  Empress.  Light 
illustrated  articles,  and  five  complete 
stories.  A  great  summer  issue.  On 
every  news-stand  Saturday,  August  ist. 


TO    OWNERS 

-OF  - 

CARRIAGE^  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Ueandro,  Cal. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 

HEAD-QUARTERS    FOR    VEHICLES. 

NOTE    OUR   ARGUMENT. 

Largest  Factory  on  Earth  ;  1,200  skilled  mechanics.  Factory  located  in  finest  belt  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  United  States.  All  expenses  down  to  minimum.  Able  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Can  furnish 
the  following  styles  for  less  price,  quality  considered,  than  any  establishment  on  the  Coast. 


Carriages, 
Surreys, 

Phaetons, 
Buggies, 
Kensingtons, 
Victorias, 

Wagonettes, 


Spring  Wagons, 
Depot  Wagons, 
Village  Carts, 
Road  Carts, 

Speeding  Carts, 
and  Sulkies. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

COLUMBUS    BUCCY    CO 

39    MARKET    STREET,    -    -    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A.    C.    GLENN,    Manager. 


FINE    DIAMONDS! 

Cold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 


August  3,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  to-dav. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  and  Mr.  Henry  Janin  returned  from 
Del  Monte  early  in  the  week. 

Mrs.  R.  M-  Tobin  and  the  Misses  Cecilia  and  Beatrice 
Tobin  have  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Miss  Nellie  Jollifie  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  about 
the  middle  of  August  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Miss  Nellie  Simrall.  of  Ken- 
tacky,  have  returned  from  an  interesting  trip  to  the  Yosemite 
Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  and  Miss  McLane, 
left  Ross  Valley  last  Tuesday  for  a  trip  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed  and  Miss  Florence  Reed  will  go  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  .next  Thursday  to  pass  the  month  there. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  the  Misses  Maud  and 
Eleanor  Morrow,  and  Miss  Helen  Walker  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  for  a  month's  visit. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  is  visiting  Mrs.  Henry  Glass  at  her 
home  in  San  Rafael. 

Captain  and  Mrs,  William  H.  Taylor,  Miss  Carrie  Taylor, 
Mr.  Augustus  Taylor,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Jr.,  returned 
from  Lhe  Hotel  del  Monte  the  first  of  the  week. 

Mr.  William  Eabcock  is  visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Brigham  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  is  now  at  Lake  Tahoe  with  her  grand- 
children, Mary,  Jennie,  and  Templeton  Crocker. 

Mrs.  Monroe  Salisbury  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Hood  at  Los  Guilicos. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  Spencer, 
of  San  Jose,  will  return  from  Alaska  about  the  middle  of 
August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Douty  have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Norris  and  Miss  Ida  Carleton  returned 
to  the  city  last  Wednesday  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  the 
Hotel  del  Coronado. 

Miss  Ruth  Ryan,  of  Menlo  Park,  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  San  Jose  during  the  past  week. 

\    Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  contemplates  passing  the  winter 
■in  Europe. 

[    Miss  Margaret  Nelson  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable  visit 
to  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B. 
Schroeder  will  depart  for  Europe  in  September  and  will  be 
away  about  six  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  have  purchaged  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  George  Martin,  corner  of  Jackson  and  Frank- 
lin Streets,  and  will  soon  occupy  it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  will  pass  this  month  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  Fulton  G.  Eerry  and  Miss  Maude  Berry  returned  from 
Santa  Cruz  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Crocker  are  paying  a  visit  to  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  Paul  Jarboe  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Santa  Cruz  during 
the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  have 
returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  I.  S.  Van  Winkle,  Miss  Van  Winkle,  and  Mr.  Law- 
rence Van  Winkle  left  last  Thursday  for  Banff,  B.  C,  where 
iey  will  remain  a  few  weeks. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly,  Miss  Daisy  Casserly,  and  Mr.  J. 
B.  Casserly  went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  J.  Leroy  Nickel  is  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at 
Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  A.  S.  Tubbs,  Mr. 
ind  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Tallant,  Mr.  George  P.  TaUant,  Mrs.  J. 
Mervyn  Donahue,  Miss  Millie  Ashe,  Mr.  R.  Porter  Ashe, 
Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Jessie  Newlands,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
L.  Bosqui,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Moody,  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton,  Miss  Bolton,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  will 
X  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  on  August  21st,  to  attend  the  an- 
iiial  meet  of  the  Country  Club. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del 
Honte  for  a  couple  of  weeks  after  August  15th. 

Mr-  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  have 
sngaged  apartments  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  August  15th, 
ind  will  remain  there  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Casde  are  passing  the  season  at 
janta  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Faxon  D.  Atherton  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
•lonte  on  August  15th  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  McKissick  will  reside  during  the 
timing  season  at  2010  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del 
donte  during  the  last  two  weeks  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Christian  Reis  are  at  the  Hotel  Larkspur  for 

few  weeks. 

Misses  Maud  and  Lillie  O'Connor  will  pass  the  last  two 
/eeks  of  August  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Genevieve  Mee  is  paying  a  visit  to  relatives  in  the  in- 
erior  of  the  State. 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie 
ioughton,  and  Miss  Bessie  Shreve  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
■lonte  on  August  12th  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  C,  Boardman  and  Lieutenant  and 
4rs.  Frank  L.  Winn,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned  from  a  pro- 
inged  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W,  W.  Montague  are  at  their  country  villa, 
ear  Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender,  of  Carson  City,  Nev.,  are 
fie  on  a  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  returned   to  the  city  last  Monday 

fter  a  short  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Miss  Georgia  Masten  has  been  in  San  Jose  during  the  past 

'eek  on  a  visit  to  Miss  Evelyn  Murphy. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  and  Miss  Bowen  have  returned 

ran  their  visit  to  Del  Coronado  and  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  will  soon  return  to  the 

Us  after  passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.   B.  Tubbs  and   Mr.  and   Mrs.  A.  C. 

■ingham  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  in  a  fortnight  to  re- 

ain  there  until  the  end  of  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   Hermann  Oelrichs  have  been  passing  the 

eek  at   the   Hotel   del   Monte.     They  will   return   East  in 

eptember. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 

lonte  next  Saturday  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.   and  Mrs.    Peter  Dean   and   Miss   Sarah   Dean  are 

using  the  season  at  the  Elliott  Villa,  in  Belvedere. 

Miss  Porteous  will  leave  Mountain  View  in  a  few  days  to 

iss  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Adeie  Perrin,  and  Miss  Mar- 

lerite  Wallace  are  in  London. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marysville,  will 

iss  this  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Upham  and  their  two  sons  have  re- 
ined to  their  home  in  Oakland,  after  an  absence  of  two 

ortths  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Page  Erown  and  family  will  go  to  the 

otel  del  Monte  next  Friday  to  remain  there  several  weeks. 
Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  has  been  in  New  York  city  during 
LSI  week. 
s  Florence  Lockwood  will  go  to   Del  Monte  early  in 

-igust  to  remain  there  during  the  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Garber,  the   Misses   Belle,  Lydia,  and 

diet  Garber,  Mr.  J.  R.  Garber,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Garber  have 
en  at  Lake  Tahoe  during  the  past  fortnight. 
Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst,  who  is  now  at  Madrono  Vineyard, 
ar  Glen  Ellen,  will  go  to  the   Hotel  del  Monte  on  August 

I  to  remain  there  for  several  weeks.     Miss  Nellie  Hillyer 

II  accompany  her. 

Mrs.  Webster  Jones  and  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs  have  been  in 

nta  Cruz  during  the  week  on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  A.  Pray. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field  have  returned  from  the 

otel  del  Monte  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Zeile,  Mr.   and   Mrs.  M.  S.  Wilson, 

rs-  E.  W.  Hopkins,    Misses   Helen,  Edna,  and   Georgia 

opkins,  Mrs.   J.    B.   Crockett,  and   Miss   Cora   Crockett, 

ssed  several  days  at  Lake  Independence,  Nevada  County, 

iring  the  week. 

Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 

otel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Morrison  and  family  have  returned  from 

ma  and  will  reside  in  Santa  Rosa  for  the  remainder  of  the 


season.  Colonel  Morrison  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for 
Mexico  and  will  be  away  until  late  in  the  fall. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  and  son  have  returned  from 
a  trip  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  will  pass  the  latter  part  of 
August  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  William  H.  Bean,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
was  recently  transferred  from  San  Carlos,  A.  T.,  to  Fort 
Apache,  A.  T..  where  he  is  Acting  Indian  Agent  over  some 
two  thousand  White  Mountain  Apaches.  He  will  be  pleas- 
antly remembered  here  by  many  as  a  very  popular  officer  at 
the  Presidio  during  1888  and  1889.  During  the  past  two 
years  he  has  been  stationed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Lieutenant  Robert  McM.  Dutton,  U.  S.  M.  C,  has  re- 
turned from  Soda  Eay,  where  he  was  visiting  his  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Dutton,  at  her  cottage. 

Colonel  Charles  G.  Bartlett,  Ninth  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
lumed to  Arizona  on  Friday  after  a  visit  to  this  city  and 
northern  points. 

Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  and  Miss  Mc- 
Lane were  very  pleasantly  surprised,  at  the  Kittle 
villa,  in  Ross  Valley,  on  Friday  evening,  July  24th, 
by  a  number  of  friends  from  adjacent  villas  and  from 
San  Rafael  who  drove  over  there,  took  temporary 
possession  of  the  house,  and  made  the  night  one  of 
festivity.  The  cotillion  was  the  feature  of  the  even- 
ing, and  it  was  ably  led  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Berry.  It  was 
three  o'clock  before  the  affair  came  to  an  end. 


The  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  given  last  winter 
by  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Sigmund  Beel  were 
so  well  received  that  the  projectors  have  decided  to 
give  another  series  this  fall,  and  the  date  for  the 
first  concert  has  already  been  set  for  September  5th. 


A  genealogical  statistician  recently  calculated  that 
MacDonald  is  the  name  of  one  person  in  every 
seventy-eight  of  the  Scotch  population  ;  Brown,  one 
in  eighty-nine  ;  Robertson,  one  in  ninety-one ; 
Campbell,  one  in  ninety-two  ;  Thomson,  one  in 
ninety-five  ;  and  Stewart,  one  in  ninety-eight.  "  One 
person  in  every  twelve  in  Scotland,"  says  this  author- 
ity, "  will  answer  to  one  or  other  of  these  six  names. 
The  commonest  surname  in  Wales  is  Jones.  Will- 
iams and  Davies  take  the  second  and  third  places  re- 
spectively. In  Ireland  the  most  prevalent  surname 
is  Murphy,  Kelly  running  a  good  second.  As  an 
instance  of  the  prevalence  of  the  name  of  Murphy 
in  the  Emerald  Isle  we  may  mention  that  in  a  case 
tried  in  Dublin  last  October,  there  was  a  Murphy  on 
the  bench  (Mr.  Justice  Murphy),  a  Murphy  in  dock, 
and  ten  Murphys  in  the  jury-box." 


An  article  in  the  Hobart  Mercury  of  May  4th 
gives  some  curious  facts  concerning  the  development 
of  a  new  sort  of  nail  in  the  rabbits  of  Australia  in 
consequence  of  the  animal's  endeavor  to  climb  over 
the  wire-netting  used  to  impede  their  progress  in 
traveling.  The  farmers  have  discovered  that  the 
rabbits  can  burrow  under  the  netting,  unless  it  is 
buried  some  six  or  eight  inches  under  the  soil. 
Moreover,  they  can  climb,  or  evidently  intend  to  do 
so,  after  a  little  training,  and  to  this  end  they  are 
developing  a  nail  which  will  enable  them  to  hold  on 
while  progress  is  made  upward.  This  nail  develop- 
ment has  been  noted  before  in  Queensland,  when  the 
bark  just  out  of  reach  was  desirable  of  attainment, 
but  to  effect  hand-over-hand  nautical  climbing  shows 
the  rabbit  in  the  act  of  elevating  himself  in  the  scale. 


Norbent  Trepagnier,  the  Louisiana  planter  who 
died  a  few  days  ago  at  the  age  of  eighty-one,  en- 
joyed the  distinction  of  being  the  first  native  Ameri- 
can to  be  murderously  assaulted  in  New  Orleans  by 
the  Italians  from  race  hatred.  In  1859,  after  numer- 
ous murders  of  their  compatriots  had  been  com- 
mitted by  these  people  in  the  Crescent  City,  Tre- 
pagnier interfered  in  an  affray  at  the  French  market, 
whereupon  the  Italians  set  upon  him  with  stilettos 
and  left  him  for  dead.  In  revenge,  a  maddened 
crowd  attacked  the  foreigners  and  killed  about 
thirty  of  them. 


The  summer  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Trot- 
ting-Horse  Breeders'  Association,  which  begins  at 
the  Bay  District  Tract  in  San  Francisco  this  (Satur- 
day) afternoon,  August  1st,  is  the  opening  of  the 
trotting  season  in  California.  The  association  is  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  country,  representing  an  in- 
dustry which  is  becoming  to  California  a  source  of 
profit  and  a  pride,  and  the  entries  already  made 
point  to  an  unusually  interesting  summer  meeting. 


The  Chicago  Tribune  says  :  "James  Gordon  Ben- 
nett is  said  to  have  announced  to  his  principal  editors 
that  if  Mr.  Cleveland  were  nominated  by  the  Demo- 
crats in  1892,  the  Herald  would  support  the  Repub- 
lican nominee." 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser  returns  from  Europe  on  or  about 
September  20th,  at  which  time  he  will  be  ready  to 
resume  his  professional  duties  at  1241  Franklin 
Street.  _  _ 

Ayer's  Ague  Cure  is  a  vegetable  product,  and 
is  a  never-failing  remedy  for  all  malarial  diseases. 
Warranted. 


The  rag-pickers  of  Paris  collect  about  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  worth  a  night, 


A  Girl's  Soliloquy. 

Ob,  I  don't  know  really  what  to  think!  I  only 
hope  it's  all  right.  Surely,  it  can't  be  wicked  to  be 
so  happy  !  I  don't  understand  myself  at  all.  I'm 
so  changed  that  I  wonder  every  one  doesn't  notice 
it  ;  yet  no  one  has  said  a  word — not  even  mamma. 
DidD't  he  look  superb  to-night !  If  Frank — I  mean 
Mr.  Edgerly — had  been  a  knight  of  the  Round 
Table,  he  would  have  been  Sir  Galahad  and  had 
"  the  strength  of  ten,  because  his  heart  was  pure." 
I'm  not  in  love  with  him,  of  course,  but  he  certainly 
interests  me  very  much.  /  don't  know  why,  but 
when  he  is  about  I  feel  complete.  I  know  that 
doesn't  explain  what  I  mean  exactly,  but  I  know,  so 
what  difference  ?  When  I  read,  his  face  comes  be- 
tween me  and  my  book,  and  I  don't  scold.  When 
I  pray,  I  like  to  think  my  hand's  in  his,  and,  oh  !  1 
pray  much  better  so.  I  wish  he  could  command  me 
to  do  something  ;  I  should  love  to  obey  him,  and 
then  be  rewarded  by  my  lord  and  master.  If  he 
should  ever  marry  any  one,  I  hope  she  will  under- 
stand and  appreciate  him  as  I — I  mean,  I  hope  she 
will  make  him  very  happy.  Isn't  he  delightfully 
tall !  And  such  shoulders  !  I  can't  help  thinking 
of  the  hymn,  "  Come  under  mine  Almighty  wings." 
Now,  that  must  be  wicked — still,  all  I  mean  is,  that 
he  suggests  protection. 

Gracious  me  !  I've  been  talking  out  loud  to  my- 
self. Oh,  if  anybody  has  heard  me  !  (Runs  to  the 
door. ) 

"No,  it's  all  right,  the  door  is  locked  ;  but  I  must 
hurry  and  get  to  bed,  or  I  shall  look  like  a  scare- 
crow to-morrow,  and  he  is  coming. 

(Stands  for  a  moment  silent  before  her  mirror, 
then  leans  forward  and  blushingly  kisses  her  own  re- 
flection while  she  whispers  to  it :) 

Perhaps  I  do  love  him  a  tiny  little  bit. — Emily 
Norton  in  New  York  Truth. 


The  steam-yacht  which  Beavor-Webb  designed  for 
Mr.  W.  W.  Durant,  and  which  is  approaching  com- 
pletion in  Philadelphia,  will  be  the  largest  vessel  of 
its  kind  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  Alva 
alone  excepted.  It  will  be  nearly  two  hundred  feet 
in  length,  and  the  expectation  is  that  it  will  be  the 
fastest  steam-yacht  in  the  world.  After  Mr.  Durant 
has  made  a  trial  of  speed  with  his  competitors,  he 
will  start  on  a  tour  around  the  world  in  his  yacht. 


A  French  provincial  newspaper  has  been  con- 
demned to  pay  two  hundred  francs  damages  for 
calling  several  residents  of  its  town  Free  Masons. 
To  call  a  man  a  Free  Mason  in  France  is  to  bring 
him  into  hatred,  ridicule,  and  contempt  of  his 
Roman  Catholic  townsmen. 


Mr.  Bott,  of  Manchester,  has  invented  a  pneu- 
matic dynamite  gun  on  a  different  principle  from 
that  of  Captain  Zalinsky.  Instead  of  having  com- 
pressed air  in  the  gun,  he  fills  the  rear  portion  of 
the  projectile  with  compressed  air  and  fires  it  out 
by  its  own  internal  force. 


Card  of  Thanks. 
The  officers  of  the  People's  Home  Savings  Bank, 
Flood  Building,  805  Market  Street,  desire  to  thank, 
most  cordially  and  heartily,  the  bankers,  depositors, 
friends,  and  citizens  who  so  promptly  and  generously 
offered  their  assistance  and  showed  their  confidence 
during  the  late  unpleasantness  in  connection  with 
the  People's  Home  Savings  Bank. 


Art  Lectures  and  Drawing  Classes. 
Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter  is  now  forming  his  classes 
for  the  coming  fall  and  winter.  Applications  re- 
ceived Mondays  and  Tuesdays  from  2  to  5  p.  M.  at 
824  Geary  Street.  Saturday  morning  drawing-class 
re-opens  August  15th. 


Turkish  Baths. 

The  Turkish-bath  department  at  the  Piedmont 
Baths  is-said  to  be  superior  in  appointments  to  any 
in  this  country. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


—  H.  C.  Massie. 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$15.00  for  first  100. 
$5.00  each  additional  100. 

WEDDING 


Style, 


INVITATIONS 

-  PERFECT   IN  — 


Your  Toilet 

Is  incomplete  without 
a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor, 

£.  It  preserves  the  hair, 
T  vJ  keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
:  and  is  everywhere  the 
favorite  dressing. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  fur  pro- 
moting the  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  think 
it  unequaled.  For 
restoring  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  and 
for  a  dressing,  it  cannot  be  surpassed."  — 
Mrs.  Geo.  LaFever,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

■*I  was  rapidly  becoming  grav  and  bald; 
Imt  after  using  two  or  three  bottles  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  my  hair  grew  thick  and  glossy 
and  the  original  color  was  restored.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  this  dressing.^ 
—  Melvin  Aldrich,  Canaan  Centre,  N.  H. 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  DruggistB  and  Perfumers. 


Engraving-, 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FKAXCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grad 
of  Champagn 
■without  sweet 
ness. 


Do  You 
Enjoy 
Good  Eating? 


Then  cut  loose  from  overwork,  the  worrying  cares 
of  household  duties,  from  business,  from  bust- 
ling, busy  turmoil  of  city-life,  and  go  to  the 
Hotel  Larkspur,  first  seasou.  Splendidly 
furnished,  attentive  servants,  rates  z-ery  moderate. 
Secluded  yet  easy  of  access.  Come  and  breathe 
the  fresh,  pure,  invigorating  country  air.  You  will 
be  utterly  surprised  at  the  result,  as  well  as  the  un- 
excelled table  we  set.  It  is  our  special  pride. 
Hotel  Larkspur  is  just  twelve  and  three- 
quarter  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito.  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast  (narrow-gauge)  Railroad. 
Seven  trains  daily.  Hotel  is  beautifully  located  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Tamalpaxs  and  adjacent  high 
hills.  Six  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  veranda. 
Marine  view  unsurpassed.  Climate  delightful.  No 
fogs.  Fine  salt-water  bathing.  Pleasure  drives. 
Call  if  you  can,  you  won't  regret  it.  Write  or 
telegraph  us,  anyway.  Further  particulars  by  ad- 
dressing GEO.  M.  HEPBURN,  Larkspur,  Cal. 


Quality. 


A.  M.   ROBERTSON, 

126  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 


317-319  KBAKXT  ST.,  bet.  Bnsn  and  Pine. 

I      Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  system    for 

:  testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
I  used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
I  leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
I  best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
I  Examination  Free.  Our  manufactory  and  facilitie? 
I  the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  ar 
1  Glasses.    Ail  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  1891. 


GEOMFULLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

B38-S40MIS5IBNST. 


Soups 


Cowdrey's 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  KourlshiTig. 
Mock  Turtle.  Soup  &  BouUfi, 

Tomato,       1 1—        ~~~~       g Terrapin, 

Ox  Tail,       to^^:S^S^if4?^'/    Macaroni. 

Consomme, I  |y  JJNaafiKJKr^     Beef, 

Julienne, 

Chicken, 

Vegetable, 

Mutton, 

Printanier, 

GreenTurtle, 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Exp; 


E.  T.  COWDREY  CO. 


Okra, 
Vermicelli, 
ClamBroth, 
PunSeof 

Game. 
Mulligatawny 
ess  on  receipt  of  15c. 

Boston,  U.S.  A, 


^[fflO^ALrRIZEOFl^QOFK 


QUINA 


JAROGHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TBNIC, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 
RICH    CATUAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 
Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON   and   PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 

most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to 
their  functions.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing- 

" Fair  &  Square" 

G5  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


OVER  50,000  IN  USE  ! 

PATENT  NOVELTY  FOLDING  COIN  PURSE. 

Most  popular,  roomy,  and 
least  bulky  purse  made.  Can  not 
lose  small  change.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  It,  or  I  will  mail  you  one,  post- 
paid, in  black,  red,  or  brown  mo- 
rocco, on  receipt  of  40  cents,  or  full 
calf,  75  cents,  or  of  genuine  seal, 
85  cents. 

All  parties  are  hereby  warned 
against  infringing  on  this  patent. 


1   r,"  '  c>  P'-'HB —    Makes  <*■  very  acceptable  present. 
JAMES  S.  TOPHAM,  Sole  Manufacturer, 
1231  Pennsylvania  Ave.,  Washington,   D.  C. 
The  trade  supplied.     Write  for  prices. 
Please  mention  Argonaut. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  its 
□se  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
t  landing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  PBEE, with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  tbis  diBeose  to  any  sof  ■ 
fererwho  will  Bend  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address. 
T.    A.  Slorum.  1»T.  C.  18t   Penrl  St.,  N    Y« 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loan*  made  on  Real- 
Estate  5ecuruy. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON.   President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


WHY    ONE    MAN    FAILED. 

They  were  talking  about  newspaper  work  the 
other  evening.  The  oldest  man  in  the  party,  who  is 
now  doing  something  in  the  real-estate  line,  said  that 
he  had  tried  newspaper  writing  when  he  was  not 
fitted  for  the  business  and  had  given  it  up. 

"  I  was  always  called  a  good  writer  at  college,"  he 
said,  "and  I  thought  I  had  a  good  style.  When  I 
began  work  for  myself,  I  got  employment  with  a 
circus-manager. 

' ' '  Can  you  write  ? '  he  asked. 
"  '  I  can,"  I  said. 

"'Well,  I  want  a  two-sheet  poster  that'll  catch 
the  town.     Write  one." 

"  And  this  is  what  I  wrote,  as  nearly  as  I  recollect: 
"'This  is  the  last  week  that  Mr.  Sawdust's  great  circus 
will  be  in  the  city,  and  every  one  should  visit  it  at  once.  It 
offers  to  the  public  a  number  of  admirable  features,  including 
several  amusing  clowns  and  many  cleverly  trained  irick-ani- 
mals.  The  ring  performance  is  highly  creditable  and  con- 
sists of  various  acts  by  the  aforementioned  clowns  and  ani- 
mals. There  will  be  a  number  of  interesting  races  between 
elephants  and  dogs  ridden  by  trained  monkeys.  Mile. 
Comehigh,  who  has  done  very  good  work  abroad,  executes  a 
dance  on  the  bare  back  of  a  running  horse,  and  also  jumps 
through  some  ignited  paper-covered  hoops.  Children  and 
clergymen  will  enjoy  the  collection  of  wild  beasts  in  the 
menagerie.  The  whole  will  conclude  with  an  enjoyable  ex- 
hibition of  the  Siege  of  New  Orleans,  the  effect  of  which  will 
be  heightened  by  fire-works.  Admission  will  be  fifty  cents 
for  adults;  children  half  price.' 

"  That  was  about  it.  I  turned  it  in  and  smiled, 
for  I  thought  I  had  done  well.  The  manager  dif- 
fered with  me  in  a  coarse  and  profane  way,  but,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  he  didn't  discharge  me.  He 
hired  an  ignorant  man  to  write  a  new  poster  and  set 
me  to  work  selling  tickets.  1  stayed  with  him  three 
seasons — until  he  went  out  of  business — and,  at  the 
end  of  that  time,  I  was  one  of  the  most  proficient 
circus  poster-writers  in  the  business. 

"After  he  sold  out,  I  sought  employment  in  a 
newspaper  office,  got  it,  and  was  set  to  work.  My 
first  job  was  reporting  a  fire  in  the  Bowery.  I  can 
remember  only  the  first  part  of  my  report.  It 
started  out  in  this  fashion  : 

"'The  grandest  exhibition  of  the  fire-fiend  ever  given. 
Thousands  of  spectators  thrilled  by  the  grand  and  over- 
powering scene.  The  untold  wealth  of  the  Indies  was 
threatened  at  an  early  hour  last  evening  by  a  grand  and  un- 
paralleled holocaust  at  the  corner  of  Bowery  and  Grand 
Streets.  This  great  and  throbbing  artery  of  robust  and 
living  humanity  was  halted  in  its  course.  The  streets  were 
packed.  The  sidewalks  were  jammed.  The  names  started 
in  the  basement  of  the  doomed  building,  and,  creeping 
stealthily  up  the  air-shaft,  burst  out,  amid  the  wild,  hoarse 
cries  of  the  multitude,  from  the  front  wir.dows.  Higher  and 
higher  they  rose,  now  licking  the  pale  sky  with  their  blood- 
red  tongues,  now  sweeping  downward  and  enveloping  in 
their  fiery  embrace  the  neighboring  chimneys.  It  was  the 
sight  of  a  life-time,  and  the  crowd  looked  on  with  bated 
breath.' 

"  While  I  was  writing,  the  city-editor  came  around 
and  looked  over  my  shoulder. 

"  'What  was  the  damage?'  he  asked,  when  he 
had  read  this  far. 

"  '  About  five  thousand  dollars,'  I  said. 
"  '  Any  lives  lost?  ' 
"  '  None,'  I  answered. 

"  '  All  right,"  he  said  ;  '  I  guess  you  needn't  finish 
this  thrilling  tale." 
"  '  All  right,  sir.' 

"  '  And,  by  the  way,"  he  added,  as  I  was  putting 
on  my  hat,  '  you  needn't  come  back  to-morrow. 
You  need  rest  after  that  effort.  Suppose  you  take  a 
year  or  so,  at  your  own  expense.     Good-night ! ' 

"  The  next  day  I  went  into  the  real-estate  busi- 
ness."— New  York  Recorder. 


A  Cautious  Wooer. 

He — Would  you  have  no  objection  to  my  propos- 
ing to  you  ? 

She  (with  timorous  composure) — Not  the  slightest. 

He — You  would  be  perfectly  willing  that  I  should 
state  in  a  few  well-chosen  words  the  length  of  time 
1  have  worshiped  and  loved  you,  and  the  terrible 
despair  which  has  been  mine  as  I  saw  you  uni- 
versally adored,  and  perceived  how  little  chance 
there  was  of  my  hopes  being  realized  while  you  re- 
mained queen  over  the  hearts  of  suitors  far  more 
worthy  of  you  than  I  could  ever  dream  of  being  ? 

She  (as  before) — Perfectly  willing. 

He — Would  you  prefer  me  to  make  the  proposal 
standing  or  kneeling  ? 

She  (correctly  lowering  her  eyes)— I  think  the 
latter  way  would  be  far  better  form. 

He — Would  you  prefer  the  declaration  clothed  in 
language  fervid,  fierce,  and  outspoken,  or  intense, 
passionate,  and  contained? 

She(viiih  considerable  promptness) — Fervid,  fierce, 
and  outspoken. 

He — And  would  you  deem  it  indiscreet  if  the  pro- 
poser, during  the  declaration,  should  print  some 
kisses  on  the  hand  of  the  proposee  ? 

She  (with  artless  candor)— Yes,  if  there  were  any- 
thing better  and  more  satisfying  reasonably  con- 
tiguous. 

He — If  he  encountered  a  feeble  opposition  merely, 
would  you  consider  it  unwise  on  the  part  of  the 
proposer,  should  he  pass  his  arm  around  the  pro- 
posee's  waist  ? 

She  (gently  but  firmly) — It  would  be,  I  think,  a 
matter  for  extreme  regret  if  he  failed  to  comprehend 
whatever  possibilities  the  situation  presented. 

He — And  in  case  the  proposer  should,  after  slight 
resistance,  realize  these  possibilities,  would  you  con- 
sider such  slight  resistance  sufficient  encouragement 
to  justify  him  in  fondly  folding  the  proposee  to  his 
heart  ? 

She  (as  before) — Undoubtedly. 

He— Taking  it  for  granted,  then,  that  the  last 
situation  has  been  consummated,  can  you  see  no 


reason  why  the  proposer  should  not  rightfully  regard 
himself  in  the  light  of  a  magnificent  success  as  a 
wooer  ? 

She  (promptly) — I  can  not. 

He — Or  why  he  should  not  be  joyful  in  the  thought 
that  for  the  nonce,  at  least,  she  is  his,  and  he,  hers. 

She  (with  some  impatience)— No. 

He — Now,  appealing  to  you  as  belonging  to  that 
sex  which  intuitively  sees  and  understands  the  pecul- 
iar proprieties  of  an  emergency  of  this  sort,  are  there 
not  occasions  more  appropriate  than  others  for  a 
declaration  of  undying  love  ? 

She  (trifling  nervously  with  her  handkerchief) — 
There  are.  The  elements  of  time,  place,  and  liabil- 
ity of  interruption  must  of  course  be  properly  re- 
garded. 

He— Do  you  believe  the  present  properly  contains 
those  elements  ? 

She  (trifling  more  nervously  with  her  handker- 
chief)— I  have  no  doubt  of  it. 

He — You  also  believe,  do  you  not,  that  tastes,  in- 
clinations— in  fact — all  dispositional  characteristics 
are  found  to  be  conspicuously  similar,  more  especi- 
ally in  family  groups  ? 

S/ie  (trifling  most  nervously  with  her  handkerchief) 
— Certainly. 

He — Now,  for  instance,  you  and  your  sister  are,  1 
fancy,  vivid  illustrations  of  this  truism. 

Slie  (elevating  her  eyebrows) — Yes,  Mabel  and  I 
are,  so  far  as  our  preferences  and  dislikes  are  con- 
cerned, singularly  similar. 

He — Is  your  sister  at  home  ? 

She  (slowly  looking  him  over) — I  think  she  is. 

He — Will  you  tell  her,  please,  that  I  would  like  to 
see  her — alone  ? — Ex. 


Educational. 


For  curative  effects,  one  bottle  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 
is  worth  three  of  any  other  name. 


Educational. 


Mr.   H.   B.   PASMORE, 

Teacher   of   Singing    and    Theory   of   Magic, 

Will   resume  teaching  at   his  residence,    1426  Washington 
Street,  on  Monday,  July  20th. 

TERMS : 

$20  for  four  (one  hour)  lessons. 

$50  for  twenty  (half-hour)  lessons. 
S35  for  twenty  Consei  vatory-class  lessons. 


Mr.  H.  J.  STEWART, 

Teacher  of    Singiog,    Pianoforte,    Organ,    Harmony,  and 
Composition.    And 

Mrs.     H.  J.  STEWART, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony, 
Will  resume  teaching  MONDAY,  August  3,  1891, 

2417  California  Street. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Classes  in  Harmony,  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced, will  commence  early  in  August. 


VIOLIN. 


VOCAL. 


Mr.  and  Mme.  J.  H.  Rosewald 

Will  be  at  home, 
933    GEARI    STREET, 
To  arrange  time  for  pupils, 
Friday,  August  7th,  10  to  12  a.  m. 

Saturday,  August  8th,  2  to  4  P.  m. 
Will  resume  giving  instructions,  Monday,  August  10th. 


MISS    ALICE    BACON, 

PIANIST, 

Has  returned  to  the  city  and  resumed  lessons 
at  her  residence, 

No.  1503  JONES  ST.,  near  Jackson. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  M.     At  pupils' resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  2334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  8.  BONELLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  At«. 


PROFESSOR     SAMUEL     ADELSTEIN, 

Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Violin. 

Italian  Method.        Music  Studio  :   ioio  SUTTER  ST. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio:    26  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  i 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instruction 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  n  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

2G24  California  Street.    Re-opens  July  27. 

Principal,  Miss  Emily  Edmunds. 
Nine  years  Proprietor  and   Principal  of  the  Educational 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington,  Eng. 
specialties: 
Private  Lessons. 
Post-Graduate  Class. 
Graduating  Course  of  four  years. 
Primary  Course. 

Play-Room  and  Play-Garden  for  little  children. 
Language  Classes  and  Music  Lessons  at  all  hours. 
Visits  of  inquiry  invited  before  13  A.  U. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S    HALL 

8AS  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  Pk.ncihu.. 

miss    xj^A-isiznrs 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavla. 

Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1891. 
MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth  Year. 

Christmas  Term  opens  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 

Prepares  for  University  and  business. 

An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 

REV.  DR.  E.  B.  SPALDING.  Rector.     I 


Irving  Institute.  .Se^'£l^i^2: 

1  he  next  session  will  begin  on   Monday,  July  27th.     For 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rsv.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH.  A  M..  Principal. 


French,    German,  Spanish, 

65  Lessons  for  818.00. 
THE    LAECHEK    SCHOOL    OF 

LANCUAC 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular.  Edward  Lakchbr.  Principal. 


Mme.  B.  ZISEA,  M.  A 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  Scl 
ences— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte— Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Signor  Galvani.  Piano— Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship— M  r.  C.  EisenshimeL 
P-el]ps-I,**tlrej;  n-xl  Foreign  Languages— Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  ol 
opening. 


■DO 
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PERALTA     HALL, 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 
Opens  August  4,  1891,  at  Berkeley,   Cal. 

HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  President, 
Finest  School  Building  and  Furniture  in  America. 


rpHE  56TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  Ol 
X  the  URBAN  SCHOOL,  at  1017  Hyd€ 
Street,  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  20,  1801> 
A  Kindergarten  has  been  added  to  the 
departments  of  the  School. 

NATHAN    W.    MOORE, 
Principal. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE! 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers 
uate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek.  __. 
Mathematics.  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  Higi 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Cher 
istry.  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasiul 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (vali 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biolog 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


MISS    BOLTE'S 

English,  French,   and   German    Boarding 

and  Day  School, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  luly   13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  ti 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.  For  acquiring  Fi 
and  German,  opportunities  are  offered  unequal  ed  on 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French,  German, 
English    Kindergarten,  with  trained  native  Kind' 

Coach  will  call  for  pupil1:. 


Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 


2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 
Will  re-open  August  10th.     Students  prepared  for  College  1 


VAN   NESS   YOUNG    LADIES*   SEMINARY,! 
1222  Pine  Street, 

Under  the  ownership  and  direction  of  Dr.  S.  H.  Willbv. 
aided  by  a  corps  of  twelve  teachers.  Instruction  the  choice*! 
Music  a  specialty.  Next  term  begins  August  3d.  Send  ft» 
circular. 


MISS  ADIE'S  SCHOOL, 

2012    PINE    STREET,  NEAR    LAGUNAi 

Re-opens,  with  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  ol 
pupils,  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 


August  3,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,   Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

The  father  of  a  first-born  was  asked  :  "  Well,  old 
fellow,  how  does  the  baby  look?"  "How  does  he 
look  ?  "  repeated  the  happy  father  ;  "  well,  now  that 
I  am  called  upon  for  an  off-hand  description,  1 
should  say  that  he  looks  like  a  little  pug-dog,  with  its 
face  painted  red." 

"  What  did  you  do  all  day  ?  "  James  Spedding  was 
.once  asked  by  a  curious  friend,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  having  consented,  with  his  habitual  readiness  to 
take  part  in  whatever  was  going  forward,  to  join  a 
■water-party.  "I  spent  the  time,"  he  replied,  "in 
-wondering  why  the  vessel  was  called  a  pleasure- 
llboat." 

*  A  Harrisburg,  Penn.,  correspondent  writes  :  "We 
have  a  few  rural  legislators  here  who  can  scarcely 
lake  care  of  themselves,  let  alone  looking  after  the 
Interests  of  their  constituents.  Recently,  a  gentle- 
Hitan  from  one  of  our  neighboring  counties,  who  "had 
V  ust  received  his  order  for  stamps,  went  to  the  city 
i  jost-ofhee  to  get  them.  '  What  denomination  ? '  in- 
quired the  clerk.  '  Lutheran,'  said  the  member, 
Jnodesty." 

,    An  old  lady,  brought  up  as  a  witness  before  a 
jiench  of  magistrates,  when  asked  to  take  off  her 
linnet,  refused  to  do  so,  saying:  "There's  no  law 
lompelling  a  woman  to  takeoff  her  bonnet."    "  Oh," 
laid  one  of  the  magistrates,  "  you  know  the  law,  do 
lou  ?     Perhaps  you  would  like  to  come  up  and  sit 
ere  and  teach  us?"     "No,  I  thank  you,  sir,"  re- 
lied the  old  lady  ;  "  there  are  old  women  enough 
here  already." 

A  Georgia  editor,  who  is,  also,  a  justice  of  the 
eace,  recently  granted  a  quarreling  couple  an  ab- 
olute    divorce    (says    the     Atlanta    Constitution  J . 

Mr.  Bailiff,"  he  said,  "  collect  three  dollars  out  of 
le  couple."  "I  can't  do  it,"  said  the  bailiff, 
lournfully  ;  "they  hain't  got  a  cent."  "Then," 
lid  the  editorial  justice,  "  fetch  the  ordinary  before 
le  and  make  him  issue  a  license,  and  I'll  marry  the 
oman  to  the  first  man  who's  got  three  dollars, 
'his  court  can't  live  on  air.     Step  up  lively,  gen- 


A  When  Colonel  Bob  Ingersoll  was  in  Europe  last, 
visited  Westminster  Abbey  for  the  first  time.  As 
was  contemplating  the  tomb  of  Nelson,  the  guide 
'.n  iid  :  "  That,  sir,  his  the  tomb  of  the  greatest  naval 
ro  Europe  or  the  whole  world  hever  knew — Lord 
elson's.  This  marble  sarcoughogus  weighs  forty- 
70  tons.  Hinside  that  his  a  steel  recepticle  weigh- 
twelve  tons,  and  hinside  that  is  a  leaden  casket, 
rmetrically  sealed,  weighing  over  two  tons.  Hinside 
at  his  a  mahogony  coffin  holding  the  hashes  of  the 
■eat  'ero."  "  Well,"  said  the  colonel,  after  think- 
g  awhile,  "I  guess  you've  got  him.  If  he  ever 
ts  out  of  that,  cable  me  at  my  expense." 


I'i^ 


There  was  once  a  lady  from  one  of  our  Western 
erritories  (says  the  Boston  Transcript)  wno  en- 
rtained  her  American  friends  in  London  very 
uch  by  her  naive  descriptions  of  the  places  in 
urope  she  had  visited  that  she  had  never  even 
ard  of  before.  Westminster  Abbey  and  Mme. 
ussaud's  were  among  them.  It  was  when  she 
is  starting  for  Rome  that  she  astonished  a  party 

people  at  a  dinner-table  by  saying:  "1  hear 
ere  are  some  of  those  hecatombs  in  Rome,  such 

they  have  in  Paris  ;  but  /  shall  never  go  to  see 
y  of  them  anywhere.  I  couldn't  bear  to  think 
at  I  was  looking  at  the  cesophaguses  of  the 
artyrs  1 " 

When  "  Aida  "  was  played  at  Milan,  an  amateur 
ing  at  some  distance  came  to  hear  it,  but  was  dis- 
pointed.  To  make  sure  he  tried  it  a  second  time, 
th  the  same  result.  Whereupon  he  wrote  to  the 
mposer,  complaining  of  having  been  put  to  con- 
lerable  expense  on  his  account  for  nothing,  and 
:losing  a  bill  for  thirty-two  liri,  with  a  request  for 
money.  Among  the  items  was  one  of  two  liri 
a  "detestable  supper"  at  the  station  on  each 
casion.  Verdi  deducted  this  on  the  ground  that 
might  have  had  supper  at  home,  but  forwarded 
:  balance  on  condition  that  his  correspondent 
ned  a  formal  agreement  not  to  go  and  bear  the 
era  again.    Which  agreement  was  strictly  fulfilled. 


irdJ 


\  call  was  once  made  by  a  dozen  noted  artists 
the  Academy  of   Design,  in   1870,   on    Horace 


Greeley.  Mr.  Clarence  Cook,  then  the  art-critic  of 
the  Tribune,  had  been  saying  things  about  the 
academy  exhibition,  which  caused  the  venerable 
chiefs  of  that  establishment  to  boil  with  indigna- 
tion. One  day,  a  committee  went  down  to  the 
Tribune  to  complain.  Mr.  Greeley,  having  listened 
in  silence  to  what  these  gentlemen  had  to  say, 
looked  up  from  his  desk,  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  and 
said,  with  his  peculiar  nasal  falsetto:  "Gentlemen, 
I  judge  from  your  remarks  that  Mr.  Cook's  articles 
are  widely  read.  They  will,  therefore,  continue  to  be 
printed  in  the  Tribune.     Good-morning." 


A  Boston  newspaper  reports  an  amusing  scene  in 
an  open  horse-car.  The  conductor  had  collected  his 
fares  and  returned  to  his  station  upon  the  rear  plat- 
form, when  one  of  the  passengers  left  his  seat  and  took 
another  nearer  the  front.  The  conductor,  meantime, 
was  presumably  on  the  lookout  for  passengers,  and, 
when  his  gaze  reverted  to  the  car,  he  saw,  as  he 
thought,  a  new  man  in  one  of  the  forward  seats. 
He  proceeded  at  once  to  collect  the  fare  and  tapped 
the  gentleman  courteously  on  the  shoulder.  The 
gentleman  at  once  put  his  hand  into  his  pocket  and 
offered  the  conductor  a  coin.  "This  is  a  one-cent 
piece,"  said  the  official.  "  Yes,"  answered  the  pas- 
senger ;  "  I  know  it.  I  paid  my  fare  when  I  was  in 
the  other  seat.  This  time  I  supposed  you  were 
taking  up  a  collection." 


STEINWAY 

&30NS* 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0.,  206-208  Post 


A  very  poor  actor,  having  played  the  part  of  the 
ghost  in  "  Hamlet "  for  many  years,  Saphir,  the  Ger- 
man wit,  on  seeing  him,  said  :  "  It  would  be  a  good 
thing  if  this  man  gave  up  the  ghost,  so  that  some- 
body else  could  take  his  part."  A  young  poet  once 
sent  the  humorist  an  "Ode  to  Immortality,"  re- 
questing his  opinion  of  it.  Saphir  returned  the 
manuscript,  with  the  message  :  "  This  package  will 
never  reach  its  address."  "Three  persons,"  re- 
marked the  wit,  "  sleep  soundly — a  child,  a  corpse, 
and  a  night-watchman."  During  his  sojourn  in 
Berlin,  Saphir  was  frequently  in  the  society  of  a  well- 
known  theatrical  manager,  whose  dullness  was  no- 
torious. "How  strange  it  is  that  my  legs  go  to 
sleep  every  day  1  "  he  remarked  upon  one  occasion. 
"How  can  you  wonder?"  returned  Saphir;  "they 
are  always  in  your  company." 


A  rather  dense  British  nobleman,  who  had  letters 
to  the  best  houses  in  Boston,  and  who  was  the  re- 
cipient of  much  courtesy,  left  the  Hub,  after  a  few 
weeks'  visit,  for  the  inevitable  expedition  to  the 
Rockies,  which  every  Englishman  considers  an 
essential  part  of  an  American  experience.  On  his 
return,  he  again  visited  Boston  and  bethought  him- 
self of  calling  at  a  house  where  he  had  frequently 
dined  on  his  former  visit.  In  answer  to  his  ring, 
the  old  butler,  who  had  been  in  the  family  for  many 

years,  came  to   the  door.     "Is   Mrs.    B in?" 

said  my  lord.  "  Oh,  sir,"  exclaimed  the  faithful  old 
soul,  with  the  tears  running  down  his  cheeks,  "  my 

master  is  dying !  "     Lord  G ,   who  stuttered  a 

good  deal  (which  rather  increased  the  effect  of  his 
fashionable  vacuousness),  stared  at  the  man  an  in- 
stant, as  if  he  did  not  quite  understand  him,  and 
then  rejoined,  with  dignity  :  "  I — I  d-didn't  arsk  for 
M-Mister  B ,  I  arsked  for  Mrs.  B ." 


To  Sufferers  from  Weak  Spine. 

Persons  suffering  from  weak  back  will  take  comfort  in 
reading  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  A.  W,  Barrett,  of 
Oswego,  N.  Y.: 

"Ten  years  ago  I  was  afflicted  with  a  lame  back.  The 
pam  was  so  severe  that  I  could  hardly  walk  or  get  about. 
Hearing  much  said  about  Allcock's  Pokous  Plasters,  I 
applied  two  to  the  lower  part  of  my  spine.  In  a  week  I  was 
very  much  better.  I  put  on  fresh  plasters  at  the  end  of  ten 
days,  and  two  weeks  afterwards  found  myself  entirely  well. 
If  1  get  a  very  severe  cold,  I  sometimes  have  a  return  of  this 
weakness  of  the  spine,  but  Ailcock's  Porous  Plasters 
cure  me  in  three  or  four  days." 


Pay  your  readers  the  compliment  of  as- 
suming that  they  will  understand  what  you 
have  to  say  to  them,  even  if  it  be  technical. 
If  you  make  or  sell  first-class  dry-goods,  le'l 
where  yours  differ  from  any  one  else's, 
point  out  how  to  tell  good  cloth  or  lace  or 
whatever  you  sell.  Show  the  economy  m 
buying  the  kind  that  you  carry,  or,  if  you 
carry  more  than  one  grade,  of  buying  the 
best,— "Polytechnic  in  the  Office' 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Proats 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS- Ne  w  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California  ;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  A  u  a  tra- 
il a,  and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  Interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85, 500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE   F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 
27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  ( over  everything)...    278, 901. 10 

PRESIDENT J.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON.  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1891. 

Oceanic  Saturday,  August  22 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  ai 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Collma Monday,  August  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking.... Tuesday,  Aug.  11,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  3,  at  3  P.M. 

China Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  June  14,  19,  20,  July  5,  14,  19,  29,  August  3,  13,  18, 
28,  September  12,  37. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No,  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


00  A, 
3D  A. 


*    loop, 
3.00  P. 


4.00  p. 
4.00  p, 
4.30  p. 
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From  June  20,  1891. 


Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose1. . . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ) 

El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  | 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 

J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 

X      first-class  locally J" 

Niles,  San  Jos£,  Stockton,  lone,  i 
Sacramento,   Marysville,    Oro-  > 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  > 

Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose1 

/"Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express.S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  1 
I      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  [ 

^    and  East J 

(  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express ) 

\      for  Mojave  and  East J 

Benicia  and  Sacramento 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Martinez  and  Stockton...    

f  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  1 

X     Santa  Rosa j 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose".. . 

Niles  and  San  Josd 

j  Central  Atlantic  Express,  Ogden  ] 

X     and  East 

Vallejo 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen- ' 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  J 


10  15  A. 
1. 15  p. 

6-45  P. 
7.15  p. 

6.45    A. 


7  45  P- 
9.00  p. 
9-45   A- 

8.45    P. 


II. 15  A. 
IO.15  *■ 
IO.15  *■ 

9-45  *. 

9-45  A- 

8-45  A. 

7-45  A. 
t     6.15  P. 

12.15  P. 

t     8.45  P- 

8-15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


t     7-45  ' 


8.15  A. 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
<      ark,  San  Jos*?,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  > 

(      der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

Newark,  Centreville,  San  Josi,  ) 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
Santa  Cruz )  1 

{Centreville,  San  Jose1,  Almaden,  1  | 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  \\ 
Santa  Cruz ; I 


Sat.  and  Sun.  to  Santa  Cmz,  j- 1      g.30  a. 
Saturday  to  Boulder  Creek )  | 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


7.20  A 
t      7-50  A 


8.30  A, 


IO.3O   A. 

12.15    p- 


*      2.30    P. 


*  3.30    P, 

*  4.20  P. 
5.20  P. 
6.3O    P. 

t  11-45  P- 


J  San     lose1,    Almaden,  and    Way  ^ 

X      Stations j 

1  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  ( 

X      day  Excursion f 

/"San  Jose*,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,"\ 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  I 
J  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ! 
j  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ( 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1 

^    principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

J  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

X      Stations ) 

fMenlo   Park,   San   Josi*,  Gilroy,^ 

J      Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  l_ 
\      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del  { 

V.     Monte  Limited) J 

/"San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 

J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  1 
j      Grove,     and      principal     Way  i  I 

V.    stations / 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  . . . .  * 

San  ]os6  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

(  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  >    , 

1      Stations  ■ f\~ 


I     8.25  p. 


9.03  A. 
6-35  a. 


\  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,   and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,(6.25  P.M. 

Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  P.  M. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 

8.00,  9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  m,;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco ;  Week  Days—  6.50, 

8.20,  g.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2-05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco, 


Wkhk 
Days. 


7.40  a. 
3-3°  P. 
5  05  P. 


OO    A.   M 

9.3O  A.    M 
5.OO    P.     M 


7.4O   A.    M 
3.3O   P.     M 


7.4O   A.   M. 
3.3O   P.    M. 


740    A.    M, 
5   05   P.    M, 


7.40   A.    M 
3-3°   P.     M. 


SUNDAVS. 


8.CO   A.   M 
5.OO    P.    M 


Petal  u  ma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloverdale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sundays. 


[O.4OA.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7   25  P.  M. 


IO.4O  A.  M.      8.50A 
6.05  P.  M.     6.IO  P 


WHBK 

Days. 


8. 50  A.M. 
10.30  A.  m. 
6.IOP.  M. 


IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IOP,  M. 


Sebastopol.    110,40  a.  M.I10.30  a.  m 

^___^  '    6.05  P.  M.l    6.IO 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs;  at 
Geyservdle  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WDlits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83-40;  to  Cloverdale,  84-50;  tcHopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol,  82.70;  to  GuemevUle,  83.75  J  tc  So- 
noma, 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 J  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50  ;  to  Sonoma,  81  '  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TktrAgt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  1  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


Mrs.    Parker— "So    your    husband    is    drir 
again.     You  must  have  lots  of  trouble  coming 
to  let  him  in  at  night."    Mrs.  Tucker—"^' 
one  bit.    John    has  one   good  point  ;  wh<  i. 
drinking,  he  gets  .so  full  he  can't  come  home." 
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ARGONAUT. 


August  3,  iS 


If  one  had  never  heard  of  Boucicault,  had  never 
been  entranced  by  that  genial  playwright's  merry 
wit,  his  broad  generosity  of  style,  his  sympathy 
with  all  that  is  romantic  and  sentimental,  his  ap- 
preciation of  all  that  is  gallant,  and  dashing,  and 
impracticably  open-handed,  one  might  still  have 
guessed  that  "  Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts  "  was 
the  work  of  the  most  gifted  Irish  writer  of  comedies 
since  the  days  when  Sheridan  was  in  his  golden 
prime. 

It  glows  with  the  Irish  spirit  at  its  best.  It  has 
the  dash  and  dare-devil  swagger  of  a  novel  of 
Charles  Lever's.  It  has  the  ebullient  spontaneity 
and  joyous  vivacity  of  a  toast  of  Tom  Moore's.  It 
has  the  hearty  and  healthy  vitality  which  has 
marked  the  literary  work  of  the  long  range  of 
Irish  writers,  their  appreciation  of  action  and  lack 
of  appreciation  of  reflection,  their  intensity  of  life, 
their  inimitable  humor,  their  sting  of  satire  and 
tender  touch  of  sympathy,  their  want  of  stability 
and  glorious  capacity  of  never  growing  bored,  their 
gay  forgetf illness,  their  ready  loves  and  hates  — 
ablaze  to-day,  ashes  to-morrow — their  unquenchable 
joie  de  vivre. 

In  "Old  Heads  and  Young  Hearts,"  Irish  eyes 
have  looked  at  and  seen  the  gay  life  of  those  distant 
days  when  Victoria  was  a  girl,  in  a  high-waisted 
frock,  her  hair  in  a  gold  net,  a  jewel  on  her  brow, 
and  pointed,  sandaled  slippers  on  her  feet.  An 
Irish  mind  has  pictured  for  us  the  stately  affecta- 
tion of  the  fine  times  when  Almack's  was  the  haunt 
of  the  world  of  fashion,  when  Grisi  was  young  and 
beautiful,  and  the  syren  notes  of  Malibran's  incom- 
parable voice  still  lived  in  certain  memories,  when 
sedan-chairs  had  gone  out  and  carriages  come  in, 
when  ladies'  waists  had  lengthened  and  high  heels 
had  disappeared,  when  post-chaises  were  patronized, 
when  gentlemen  always  got  drunk  after  dinner,  and 
when  Beau  Brumraell  was  eating  his  heart  out  in  dis- 
tant France. 

Over  the  stilted  artificiality  of  these  starched  and 
whaleboned  days,  an  Irish  imagination  has  thrown  a 
dazzling  glamour.  Gentlemen,  all  curled  from  the 
barber's,  frilled  as  to  shirt-bosom,  wearing  shiny 
beaver  hats  and  stocks  that  held  their  heads  as  in  a 
vise,  were  ready  to  lose  their  hearts  to  the  first 
"  maid  with  a  pair  of  blue  eyes"  who  looked  their 
way.  Half  an  hour's  gay  badinage  riveted  the 
bonds  on  them  forever — or,  perhaps,  until  the  end  of 
next  week.  Two  glances  shot  over  a  fan  at  a  rival 
sufficed  to  plunge  them  in  a  raging  frenzy  of  jeal- 
ousy, and  a  smile  thrown  over  a  dimpled  shoulder 
at  them  calmed  them  down  to  a  rapture  of  simmer- 
ing joy. 

As  to  the  ladies,  they  were  not  like  that  heroine  in 
the  story,  of  whom  the  author  said  :  "  Through  the 
maiden  whiteness  of  her  nature  there  ran  a  golden 
vein  of  coquetry."  They  were  all  coquetry  ;  they 
were  one  solid,  golden  vein.  They  were  made  for 
heroines  of  romances,  for  thrilling  accidents,  broken- 
down  coaches,  sprained  ankles,  mad  love-affairs  with 
unknown  cavaliers,  whom  they  met  once  at  the  back 
garden-gate  and  another  time  kissed  over  the  side 
wall  where  the  peaches  are  trained,  and  with  whom 
they  always  eloped  to  Gretna  Green. 

The  belle  of  Almack's — "  the  lovely  and  eccentric 
Lady  Alice  Hawthorne,"  as  the  Morning  Post  de- 
scribes her — a  widow  of  wealth  and  sprightly  style,  is 
just  the  heroine  that  an  Irishman  would  have  chosen. 
Sorrows  sit  lightly  upon  Lady  Alice.  She  is  rich, 
she  is  young,  she  is  gay  and  admired — she  "has  not 
cried  since  her  wedding  day,"  she  says  herself.  She 
dresses  at  the  top  of  the  fashion  ;  and,  with  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year,  well  she  may.  When  she 
goes  out  in  the  street,  she  wears  a  big  poke-bonnet, 
with  a  single  feather  scraping  the  sky  ;  her  bare  neck 
is  veiled  by  a  lace  scarf  ;  her  wide  skirts,  full  over  the 
hips  in  premonition  of  the  mighty  spread  of  crinoline 
to  appear  in  the  near  future,  have  only  just  gained 
breadth  from  the  girding  narrowness  of  the  empire 
days  ;  her  waist  has  come  down  from  the  place  to 
which,  twenty-five  years  before,  fashion  chose  to  raise 
it.  Little  curls  dangle  over  her  ears,  and,  though 
her  back  hair  is  no  longer  spread  serene  over  two 
wire  frames  in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  it  is  still  worn 
high  in  a  tight-rolled  braid.  Of  course,  being  a  lady 
of  the  gay  world,  she  carries  an  eye-glass  on  a  gold 
mount,  and  sciutinizes  people  with  a  merry  impu- 
dence that  suits  a  dashing  widow.  She  also  carries 
a  little  bouquet,  done  up  in  a  lace-paper  frill,  and  in 
her  right  hand,  cased  in  a  glove  that  has  two  buttons 
at  the  wrist,  she  holds  the  smallest  possible  fan  of 
sandal-wood  or  carved  ivory.  Lady  Alice  is  one  of 
the  toasts  of  the  jovial  day. . 

Lady  Alice  is  the  only  person  in  the  play  who 
takes  life  lightly.  She  is  not  intense,  which  is  just 
as  it  should  be  with  an  Irishman's  heroine  and  a 


saucy  widow.  Yet  she  has  a  heart  that  is  faithful  as 
well  as  merry,  and,  when  she  loses  it,  does  not  let  its 
new  owner  languish  in  secret  as  to  her  feelings. 
She  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions  and  her 
loves.  She  is  ashamed  of  neither.  Perhaps  the 
knowledge  that  she  has  five  thousand  pounds  a 
year  to  dispose  of  gives  her  a  self-confidence  she 
might  not  otherwise  have  had.  It  is  a  little  bit  jar- 
ring on  one's  romantic  susceptibilities  to  hear  her 
lover,  who  has  loved  impetuously,  taken  fire  at  the 
first  glance  of  her  bewitching  eyes,  counting  joy- 
ously on  his  future  ownership  of  this  fortune.  He 
is  a  poor  young  man,  crushed  with  debts.  But  be  is 
not  a  poor,  proud  young  roan  ;  a  poor,  practical 
young  man  rather.  He  is  penniless  ;  he  cannot  dig, 
to  beg  he  is  a=haroed.  From  this  predicament  there 
is  but  one  means  of  escape — a  wife  with  money. 
II  faui  vivre.  What  a  delightful  Irish  mingling  of 
expediency  and  romance,  of  the  practical  and  the 
picturesque  ! 

Mr.  Kelcey  has  to  portray  this  young  man  with 
the  happy  temperament.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Kelcey  is  never  so  good  as  when 
he  is  personating  an  irretrievable  rascal.  Every- 
body knows  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  in  literary 
or  dramatic  art  to  create  a  character  that  is  bad  and 
interesting.  The  trick  is  to  create  one  that  is  good 
and  interesting.  It  has  floored  the  greatest.  The 
immortal  Thackeray  himself  could  never  draw  a 
good  woman  who  was  tolerable.  They  were  all 
prigs  or  Dorcases.  Littleton  Coke — with  apologies 
to  the  shade  of  Boucicault — is  an  exasperating  per- 
son. He  is  always  gloomy,  or  wanting  to  quarrel, 
or  having  the  blues.  He  is  a  sort  of  idition  de  luxe 
of  Falkland  in  "The  Rivals."  Fate  was  good  to 
us  when  Lady  Alice  did  not  resemble  Julia.  What 
a  fortunate  thing  it  is  that  that  kind  of  lover  went 
out  with  stocks  and  frilled  shirts  !  He  would  have 
been  as  much  in  the  way  as  the  knight  in  armor  of 
the  days  of  chivalry,  who  went  about  caroling  the 
praises  of  his  love  and  wearing  a  tress  of  her  hair  in 
his  helmet.  It  was  no  wonder  he  soon  fell  into 
desuetude  as  a  lover  :  he  was  altogether  too  con- 
spicuous. And  as  to  the  lock  of  hair — unless  the 
lady  was  one  of  the  Sutherland  sisters — that  must 
have  been  quite  a  serious  consideration. 

The  part  of  Lady  Alice  is  an  easy  one.  It  re- 
quires lightness,  sauciness,  savoir /aire,  and  style. 
Lady  Alice  was  perfectly  sure  of  herself  and  had 
the  attraction  which  comes  from  such  self-reliance. 
Miss  Cayvan,  beyond  this,  touches  her  with  a  sug- 
gestion of  Old- World  quaintness  that  hovers  about 
the  character  like  the  scent  of  rosemary,  which  clings 
to  the  laces  and  furbelows  of  the  belles  of  those 
dainty  days.  There  is  quite  a  knowing,  old-fash- 
ioned air  about  her  Lady  Alice  that  proves  her  to  be 
an  courant  des  ncruvelles,  from  the  last  court  scandal 
to  the  latest  flirtation  in  high  life,  from  the  new  star 
at  the  opera  to  the  latest  fashion  just  over  from  Ver- 
sailles. Oddly  enough,  the  costume,  which  is  always 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  trying  to  a 
woman's  beauty,  becomes  her  immensely.  Miss 
Cayvan  has  never  looked  so  pretty  as  she  does  in 
Lady  Alice's  bouffant  skirls,  pointed  bodice,  large 
scoop-bonnet,  and  side-curls  drooping  over  her 
cheeks.  She  seems  at  home  in  her  clothes,  and,  in 
truth,  they  are  better  suited  to  her  than  our  present 
nineteenth-century  fashions.  The  rigorously  severe 
cut  of  the  neck,  in  a  straight  line  and  finished  by  a 
drooping  berthe,  is  disastrously  trying  to  any  woman 
who  has  not  absolutely  faultless  shoulders.  Miss 
Cayvan  can  wear  this  with  success. 

The  rest  of  the  company  were  all  good.  Miss 
Shannon  was  like  a  picture  by  Faed,  with  yellow 
curls  on  her  neck,  a  bonnet  hanging  backward  by 
its  ribbons,  and  a  long,  loose  cloak.  It  is  a  pity  she 
wore  a  wig,  her  own  hair  is  pretty  enough  for  any 
part  ;  and  it  is  also  a  pity  that,  having  got  a  wig, 
she  should  have  got  it  such  an  outrageous  color — 
delicate-orange  color,  not  even  the  pure,  sunset- 
sulphur  shade  a  good,  genuine  bleach  gives,  but  a 
loud  and  pronounced  orange.  It  made  Miss  Shan- 
non, who  has  an  individual  and  original  prettiness, 
look  like  a  doll. 

Mr.  Wheatcroft  was  clever,  too.  He  has  a  good 
deal  more  feeling  and  truth  than  most  of  the  com- 
pany. He  acts  like  the  French — for  art  more  than 
self.  He  has  got  "  the  feel"  of  his  part.  He  knows 
the  kind  of  emotions  Tom  Coke  experienced  when 
things  went  wrong  ;  he  realizes,  understands,  and  re- 
produces. He  has  a  sort  of  retiring  timidity  in  ac- 
centuating his  work  that  makes  it  too  inconspicuous. 
If  he  would  sound  the  personal  note  stronger,  he 
would  add  to  the  color  and  strength  of  any  play  in 
which  he  takes  part.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Henry  E.  Dixey  is  soon  to  appear  in  a  comedy, 
"  The  Solicitor,"  and  Louise  Thomdyke  Boucicault 
is  to  be  the  leading  lady  in  his  company. 

Richard  Stahl,  who  formerly  led  the  Tivoli  orches- 
tra, is  writing  a  new  opera  for  Francis  Wilson.  It 
will  probably  be  called  "The  Lion-Tamer." 

Arthur  Pinero  and  Henry  Arthur  Jones  are  soon 
to  have  their  plays  published.  "  Saints  and  Sinners" 
is  to  be  the  initial  volume  of  the  latter's  thiatre. 

"  The  Lost  Paradise"  is  a  new  play  Charles  Froh- 
man's  stock  company  is  to  produce  in  Chicago  next 
week.  As  it  is  the  first  play  H.  C.  de  Millc  has 
written    since    he    severed    the    partnership    with 


Belasco,  the  production  is  regarded  as  a  crucial  test 
of  his  ability  as  a  playwright. 

The  Kendals,  it  is  solemnly  announced,  will  soon 
start  on  a  farewell  tour  of  the  United  States.  This, 
like  the  head  of  a  snake,  is  the  beginning  of  the 
end. 

Stuart  Robson  is  becoming  quite  a  manager.  This 
year,  in  addition  to  acting  in  and  managing  his  own 
company,  he  will  direct  the  new  play  "The  Cadi," 
by  Bill  Nye,  and  manage  the  tour  of  Possart,  the 
German  tragedian. 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  The  Lyceum  Company 
in  "  Nerves,"  preceded  by  "  The  Open  Gate"  ;  the 
Tivoli  Company  in  "  Aquilo  "  ;  Lewis  Morrison  in 
"  The  Duke's  Motto  "  ;  and  Russell's  Comedians  in 
"  The  City  Directory." 

They  are  to  have  a  version  of  Mark  Twain's  story, 
"  The  Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  on  the  London  stage 
in  a  few  weeks.  The  dramatization  is  being  done  by 
Joseph  Hatton,  and  bis  daughter,  Bessie  Hatton,  is 
to  play  the  dual  role  of  Edward  and  Tom  Canty. 

The  following  comprise  A.  M.  Palmer's  Madison 
Square  Company,  which  will  be  seen  here  week  after 
next : 

Maurice  Barryraore,  J.  H.  Stoddart,  E.  M.  Holland, 
Charles  L.  Harris,  Edward  Bell,  Walden  Ramsey,  Henry 
Woodruff,  Reuben  Fax,  Miss  May  Brookyn,  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Phillips,  Miss  Agnes  Miller,  Miss  Nannie  Craddock,  Miss 
Emily  Seward,  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  Herbert  Millward,  and 
Charles  Harmer. 

Augustus  Thomas,  whose  Southern  play,  "Ala- 
bama," was  the  success  of  last  season  in  New  York, 
is  at  work  on  a  dramatization  of  F.  Hopkinson 
Smith's  story,  "  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville."  It 
will  require  much  elaboration,  but  if  the  Colonel 
Carter  of  the  play  is  one-half  as  delicious  as  the 
hero  of  the  book,  he  can  carry  a  pretty  poor  play  to 
success. 

"  Nerves,"  which  the  Lyceum  Company  have  re- 
served for  their  last  week,  is  a  comedy  by  Comyns 
Carr,  and,  as  it  is  short,  it  is  to  be  preceded  by  a 
curtain-raiser  by  C.  Haddon  Chambers — who  wrote 
' '  The  Idler  " — entitled  ' '  The  Open  Gate, "  and  con- 
ceded to  be  a  pretty  love-story.  This  programme 
will  hold  for  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday 
nights  and  Saturday  matinee.  On  Thursday  night 
will  be  given  "  The  Charity  Ball "  ;  on  Friday  night 
"The  Idler  "  ;  and  on  Saturday  night  the  only  per- 
formance of  "The  Wife." 

The  hew  opera,  "  Aquilo,"  which  will  be  produced 
by  the  Tivoli  Opera  Company  Monday  night,  is  by 
R.  C.  White  and  Adolph  Bauer.  It  deals  with  the 
troubles  of  a  party  bound  for  the  North  Pole, 
whose  adventures  are  numerous  and  terrible.  Ulti- 
mately they  reach  their  destination,  where  they  find 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  the  millennium  begins. 
The  opera  concludes  with  the  announcement  that  a 
passage  has  been  reached  from  pole  to  pole.  The 
composer,  Adolph  Bauer,  is  the  leader  of  the 
Tivoli  orchestra.  Those  who  have  heard  the  music 
speak  well  of  it  as  regards  merit  and  originality. 
With  the  new  opera  the  Tivoli  will  bring  forth  a 
new  prima  donna.  Miss  Grade  Plaisted  made  a 
striking  success  in  this  city  some  years  ago,  at  the 
old  California  Theatre,  in  a  "Trip  to  the  Moon." 
She  was  for  three  years  with  the  Emily  Melville 
Comic-Opera  Company,  and  has  lately  been  sing- 
ing in  opera  in  Australia  and  the  colonies.  Miss 
Plaisted  has  a  repertoire  of  some  forty  operas  at  her 
command,  and  she  will  be  heard  in  several  of  them 
before  leaving  the  Tivoli. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Manage 


HAREBELL. 


A   Reparation. 


The  following  poem  by  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  appears  in  the  August  Atlantic,  It  evidently 
refers  to  the  late  Lawrence  Barrett. 

"  Grant  him,"  I  said,  "a  well-earned  name, 
The  stage's  knight,  the  keen  essayer 
Of  parts  whence  all  save  greatness  came, 
But— not  a  player. 

"  Strange,  as  of  fate's  perverseness,  this 

Proud,  eager  soul,  this  fine-strung  creature, 
Should  seem  forever  just  to  miss 
That  touch  of  nature  ; 

"  The  instinct  she  so  lightly  gives 
Some  fellow  at  his  rivals  snarling. 
Some  churl  who  gains  the  boards,  and  lives 
Transformed —her  darling  ! " 

"  You  think  so?"he  replied— "Well,  I 
Thought  likewise,  maugre  Lanciotto, 
And  Yorick— though  his  Cassius  nigh 
Won  Hamlet's  motto. 

"  But  would  you  learn,  as  I,  his  clew 

To  nature's  heart,  and  judge  bim  fairly— 
Go  see  his  rustic  bard,  go  view 
His  Man  o'  Airlie.     . 

"  See  that  defenseless  minstrel  brought 

From  hope  to  wan  despair,  from  laughter 
To  frenzy's  moan ;— the  image  wrought 
Will  haunt  you  after. 

"  Then  see  htm  crowned  at  last !     If  such 
A  guerdon  waits  the  stricken  poel, 
'Twere  well,  you'll  own,  to  bear  as  much- 
Even  die,  to  know  it." 

"  Bravo  !  "  cried  I — "  I,  too,  the  thrill 

Musi  feel,  which  thus  your  blood  can  waken." 
And  once  I  saw  upon  the  bill 
That  part  retaken ; 

But  leagues  of  travel  stretched  between 

Me  and  that  idyl  played  so  rarely : 
And  then— his  death  !  nor  had  1  seen 
"  The  Man  o'  Airlie." 

My  failure  ;  not  die  actor's,  loved 

By  alt  to  art  and  nature  loyal ; 
Not  his,  whom  Harebell's  passion  proved 

Of  the  blood  royal. 


Monday  Evening.  Aug.  3d,  the  Event  of  the  Seasoi 
First    Production   on  any  stage  of    the    New   AUegi 
Romance, 


QUI 


ByR.  C.  White  and  Adolph  Bauer. 
New   scenery,   costumes,  and   accessories. 


Popular  Prices. 


25  and  50  ce 


D  ejosits  Received  from  $1  and  Upwards] 


*^9  V*et  StcoZ  itu* 

tBANK 


1 


Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,00(1 

Paid  up  in  Cash $33:1.333.3  II 

Subject  to  Call. tiGu,OU<i.ti II 

interest  per  annum  J  5.52/.' on  TERM  Deposits.     1 
for  last  two  years:  t  4.GO;:  on  ORDINARY   Deposit    I 

B.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhousifl 

Manager  and  Sec*ty.  President 

San  Fraat-isi'i*.  California,  July  1, 1S91. 


WEDDING 

Invitations  and  Announcements. 
Correct  Styles.    Promptness. 

The  Popular  Bookstor 

Masonic  Temple,  f  Q  Post  Street 


Decor&ffv? 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting:,  Stamping;.    All  3 
terials*.     Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotl     yfl 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Hons 


RESIDENCE 


THOMAS  MACE 

20  Montgomery  Street.  — 

A  Bargain.    Corner  Franklin  and  Washington;  55X      I  H 
and  very  fine  dwelling  of  12  rooms  and  every  convenie       ' 
owner  leaving  ;  price  reduced  to  §22,500. 

Elegant  residence  and  lot,  50x127%,  Sacramento  Str 
only  built  one  year,  on  the  latest  and  modern  plan  ;  7  I 
and  sunny  rooms,  plenty  of  closets,  electric-bells.  Ugh 
etc.;  house  finely  papered,  lawn,  fine  view  ;  $16,000. 

Eddy  Street,  near  Van  Ness  Avenue ;  fine  neighborhl 
good  two-story  bouse  of  10  rooms  and  all  conveniences 
2973x120,  to  street  in  rear ;  §15,375. 

Washington  and  Scott,  corner,  fine  residence,  facing 
Square;  30x110;  and  house  of  10  rooms  and  all  mo 
conveniences,  heaters,  etc.;  both  streets  in  order ;  $17,00 

Octavia  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Pacific  ;  magnflf 
view;  50x87^,  and  large  clever  residence;  very  fir* 
terior  finish ;  20  rooms ;  §20,000. 

Sutter  Street,  between  Taylor  and  Jones;  30x137^ 
spacious  residence ;  §22,000. 

Twentieth  Street ;  very  fine  home;  75x109,  and  vert 
two-story  house  of  11  rooms  and  every  modern  convene 
commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  city  ;  §16,350.1 

Howard  Street,  betweeen  Twenty-Fourth  and  T*t 
Fifth  ;  magnificent  borne  ;  S  rooms  and  basement,  \ 
foundation,  electric-lights,  porcelain  bath-tub.  and  all 
ern  conveniences ;  patent  stone- pavement  sidewalk  ■ 
yard ;  house  built  by  owner;  stable  for  four  horses,! 
and  carriage-rooms;  §iS,ooo. 

North-west    coiner    on     Howard ,    near     Twentieth 
Twenty-Second  ;  40x95,  and  two  very  fine  new  dm 
cost  §12,000;  §20,000. 


BABY    GRANDS 

Be    sure    and    call    and    see    our    new    el 

PIANOS 

In  Mahogany,  Oak,  Walnut.  Rosewood  Ci 

BYRON     MAUZY 

308,  SIT),  312,   314  POST    STIIKET, 

Pacihc-lnion  Club  Building. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Sprint 


St.   Helena,   Napa  Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  30th.    Special  inducements  to 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  ~ 


r™°ri«        ^ 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


OLIVE  TREES  FOR  SAI 


Large  numbers  of  splendidly  rooted  tr 
1  of  different  ages.     New   process  of  rootl 
'  the  result  of  ten  years'  experimenting. 
1  artificial  heat  used. 

Address  W.  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr. 

Santa  ISarbara,  ta 


August  3,  1S91. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 


IB 


WHAT  CONSTITUTES 

A  GOOD  INVESTMENT? 

We  answer :    Land  in    which  intending 
investors  have 


merest 
merest 
merest 


enough  to  ask  about  it, 
enough  to  see  it, 


enough  to  buy  it; 
And  we  assert  that  many  investors  have 


Enough  to  ask  about  SUNNY  SIDE, 


Enough  to  see  SUXNY  SIDE,  and 


Interest 

ut  SUNNY  SIDE, 

Interest 

NNY  SIDE,  and 

Interest 


Enough  to  buy  in  SUNNY  SIDE. 
THEREFORE 

SUNNY  SIDE  investment 


SUNNY  SIDE  LAND  CO.,  646  MARKET  STREET 

Office  with  James  P.  and  E.  Avery  McCarthy. 


MewEntlaiiu  Conservatory 

•^■"         Founded  by  Da.  E.  Totjejee. 
CARL  FAELTEN,  Director. 

HJI I  I  CI  O  Instruction  in  Piano,  Organ,  Voice, 

IVIUOIV  Violin,  Solfeggio.  Harmony,  Etc. 
Class  Tuition,  20  lessons,  S  10  to  530.  Private  lessons 
given.  Recitals,  Lecture?.  POtC"  to  ail 
Choral  and  Orchestral  Practice ■     ■»  &  ™    pupils 

ELOCUTION  — Oratory.  Dramatic  and  Lyric 
Action,  Fine  Arts,  Languages,  Literature,  Piano 
and  Organ  Tuning.  A  comfortable  LJ  ^\  tLM  C 
for  Lady  Students.  Calendar  free.  nvlwlE. 
Fall  Term  KeginB  Sept.  IO,  1891. 

FRANK  W.  HALE,  Ceneral  Manager. 
Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass- 


Strangers  and    Tourists  arriving  in  the  city  will 
find  nicely  furnished  suits  and  single  rooms  at  the 

CLEN    HOUSE 

236  SUTTER   STREET, 

Near  the  best  restaurants,  theatres,  etc. 
Take  Sutter  Street  cars  at  the  Ferry  landing,  or  the  Fourth 
and  Kearny  Street  cars  at  the  San  Jose"  depot. 


!■:-  HOTEL  PLEASAXTON   -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain; 
350  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


THE  PECOS  VALLEY 

FRUITBELT NEW  MEXICO 

Over  lft1  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed. eacb 
from  13  to  &>  feet  wide  and  carrying  5  to  7  feet  of  water. 

Over  3'Ji'Uifi»i  acres  of  the  ricttest  lands  iu  the  world  al- 
ready available  for  irrigation  and  farming  under  these 
canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still  subject  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  land^  tor  sale  at  $15  to  $30  an  acre  and  on  easy 
terms 

The  Pecos  Ricer being  fed  by  m'V^r  failing  ^prmffs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canale  can 
carry  is  assured. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to  those 
nf  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  grown  there  can 
be  produced  here,  except  oranges  and  lemons,  while  the 
Pe.-oa  Valley  grows  all  the  eerenl:-.  vegetables  and  grasses 
that  can  be  gruvn  anywhere  on  thi3  continent,  while  the 
neizhboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  for  ail  products. 

Our  farmers  raise  two  crops  a  year  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, five  crops  of  hay.  and  stock  grazes  out  doors  all 
winter.  Oar  climate  is  a  perfect  antidote  for  consump- 
tion and  ill  throat  and  lung  diseases. 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving  full 
particulars. 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

rDDY    NEW  MEXICO. 


We  have  been  mak- 
ing Playing  Cards 
since  1S32. 

This  is  the  Knave 
of  that  date. 

We  make  all  grades. 
So'.e  manufacturers  of 


Hart's  Spezers, 

The  Cheapest  and 
Best    Playing   Cards 
on  the  Market. 


Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 

the  new  york 
Consolidated    Card    Co.. 

222,  224,  226,  228  West  14th  Street, 

NEW    YORK. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"What's  the  row  over  at  the  museum?"  "A 
fake  dentist  sold  the  fire-eater  a  set  of  celluloid 
teeth."— Puck. 

Miss  de  Plain — "Doctor,  what  is  the  secret  of 
beauty?"  Family  physician  (confidentially) — "Be 
born  pretty." — Good  News. 

"He'll  never  get  over  my  jilting  him."  "Why, 
was  he  so  in  love  with  you?"  "Oh.no.  He  was 
so  in  love  with  himself." — Life. 

"What  costume  shall  you  wear  at  the  De  Pey- 
sters'  ?"  "1  shall  go  as  a  fool."  "Why,  Mr. 
Peters,  it  is  to  be  a  masquerade." — Truth. 

Miss  Beacon-Street  (of  Boston)— "I  think  Mr. 
Simcoe  is  sui  generis,  don't  you?"  Miss  Bleecker 
— "  No,  I  don't.     I  think  he's  a  freak." — Puck. 

"  She  may  have  a  temper,  but  she  is  interesting. 
Did  she  ever  get  over  the  death  of  her  husband?" 
"  Yes  ;  but  her  second  husband  is  inconsolable." — 
Life. 

"  It's  a  beastly  bore  having  these  ocean  steamers 
start  after  six  p.  M.,"  said  HoWell  Gibbon  ;  "  such  a 
nuisance,  having  to  start  for  Europe  in  a  dress-suit  !  " 
—Pud. 

Clara — "  Did  you  see  Miss  Palisade  in  her  new 
Paris  bathing-dress?"  Maude — "No  ;  I  was  with 
a  gentleman  as  we  passed  by,  and  I  didn't  dare 
look." —  Cloak  Review. 

The  young  melodramatist,  telling  the  story  of  his 
new  play  to  the  manager,  said  :  "As  the  robbers 
crawl  in  at  the  window,  the  clock  strikes  one  ' 
"  Ah,"  said  the  manager,  "  which  one?" — Ex. 

Photographer — "  Can  you  assume  a  more  pleasant 
expression  than  that?  Just  think  of  your  best  girl 
a  few  minutes."  Young  man  (sadly) — "  It  wouldn't 
do  any  good.  She  refused  me  about  a  week  ago." — 
Ex. 

Paterfamilias — "  My  daughter  is  one  of  my  treas 
ures,  young  man.  You  ask  a  great  deal  ;  and  what 
will  you  give  me  in  return,  eh?"  Suitor  {(vom  the 
West) — "Oh,  I'll  give  you  time  on  her  dowry." — 
Life. 

Primary— "  What  did  you  do  that  she  should 
leave  you  on  the  wedding  tour  and  return  to  her 
father?"  Secundus — "  1  kept  the  promise  she  ex- 
acted of  me  that  we  should  not  be  taken  for  a 
newly  married  couple." — Epoch. 

Tom  Barry — "  Sorry,  old  man,  but  I  learned  to- 
day that  her  mother  objects  to  you  ?  "  Jack  Dashing 
— "Good!  From  what  I  know  of  human  nature 
that  will  prejudice  both  the  girl  and  her  father  in  my 
favor.     I'm  a  lucky  dog." — Life. 

Stranger—  "This  tree  seems  to  be  loaded  with 
apples."  Rural  miss—"  Yessir.  Pop  says  this  is  a 
good  apple  year."  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  that.  Are 
all  your  trees  as  full  of  apples  as  this  one  ?  "  "  Oh, 
no.     Only  the  apple-trees." — Good  News. 

Lucy — "  Such  an  exquisite  skirt  as  your  dear  little 
daughter  wore  at  the  children's  fancy-dress  party  ! 
Wis  it  your  design  ?  "  Ella—'1  Not  exactly.  You 
see,  the  time  was  very  brief,  and  I  just  let  her  wear 
the  shade  of  the  parlor  extension-lamp." — Pittsburg 
Bulletin. 

"  It  wasn't  that  he  neglected  to  give  me  his  seat," 
said  one  belle  to  another  in  an  Arch  Street  car  re- 
cently, "  but  he  held  up  a  newspaper  in  front  of  me, 
with  a  big  advertisement  on  it,  and  all  I  could  see 
were  the  words,  '  That  tired  feeling.'  I  can  tell  you 
it  made  me  frightfully  tired."— Philadelphia  Record. 

Mrs.  Highup—"  I  do  not  believe  that  that  gentle- 
man who  is  so  attentive  to  you  is  an  English  noble- 
man at  all.  He  has  a  shrewd,  wary  look,  which 
seems  to  indicate  that  he  has  been  in  trade."  Miss 
Highup— "Oh!  you  do  him  injustice.  That  comes 
from  playing  baccarat  with  the  prince."— New  York 
Weekly. 

Mrs.  Prentice— "  How  do  you  always  manage  to 
have  such  delicious  beef?  "  Mrs.  Bywell—"  I  select 
a  good,  honest  butcher  and  then  stand  by  him." 
Mrs.  Prentice— "Yon  mean  that  you  give  him  all 
your  trade?"  Mrs  Bywell— "  No  ;  I  mean  that  I 
stand  by  him  while  he  is  cutting  off  the  meat." — 
Canadian  Tid-Bils. 

Mr.  Ryley —  "  Fwhy  are  yez  decoratin',  Mrs. 
Murphy?"  Mrs.  Murphy— "  Me  b'y  Danny  is 
comin'  home  th'  day."  Mr.  Ryley— "  I  t'ought  it 
were  ferfoive  years  he  wuz  sinl  up  ?  "  Mrs.  Murphy 
— "  He  wuz  ;  but  he  got  a  year  off  fer  good  be- 
havyure."  Mr.  Ryley— "  An'  sure,  it  must  be  a 
great  comfort  fer  ye  to  have  a  good  b'y  loike  that !  " 
—Puck. 

Mrs.  Grayneck—'"Why,  johnny,  what  in  the 
world  are  you  striking  Willie  for,  like  thai  ?  "  Johnny 
—"Well,  I  should  think  I  had  good  cause."  Mrs. 
Grayneck—  "What  do  you  mean?"  Johnny  — 
"  Well,  I  let  him  use  my  bean-shooter  all  last  Sun- 
day afternoon,  if  he'd  say  my  prayers  for  me  for  a 
week  ;  and  I've  just  found  out  that  he's  skipped 
three  days." — Ex. 

"Elder  Flower  and  Cucumber," 

The  new  toilet  soap  of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.  Deliciously 
fragrant.  The  favorite  complexion  soap.  Ask  your  drug- 
gist for  it. 


DCXXIX. —Bill  of  Fare  for  Six   Persons,   Sunday, 

August  2,  i8qi. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Boiled  Rockcod.     Brown  Sauce. 

Breaded  Lamb  Chops.    Tomato  Sauce. 

Com.     Egg  Plant. 

Baked  Squabs.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Tomatoes,  Mayonnaise  Dressing. 

Orange  Cream.     Raspberries  and  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Brown  Sauce  for  Boiled  Fish.— Make  ready  while  the 

fish  is  cooking  two  table-spoonfuls  of  butter  beaten  to  a  cream, 

with  a  large  table-spoonful  of  browned   flour,  a  pinch  of  salt 

and  a  pinch  of  pepper  ;  add  the  strained  juice  of  one  lemon, 

and  two  tea-spoonfuls  of  Worcestershire,  and  a  dash  of  red 

pepper. 

Orange  Cream.— The  juice  of  six  oranges,  one-quarter  of 
a  pound  of  sugar,  one  pint  of  boiling  water,  and  six  eggs. 
Beat  the  eggs,  add  sugar,  orange  juice  and  water  and  slir 
over  boiling  water  until  it  thickens.  When  cool  put  into 
wide-mouthed  champagne  glasses,  and  on  each  one  put  a 
portion  of  the  beaten  whites,  sweetened  and  flavored  with  a 
little  of  the  grated  peel. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  g  to  5 


-  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


HARTSHORN'S  affim* 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH    //    /A"*     LABEL 


THEGENUINE 

iBHARTSHORNfr 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  iso  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-inch.  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Save  your  H  eels  and  8 1  in  repairs  on  every 
pair  of  shoes.  Don't  go  lop-sided  when 
a  simple  device  preventing  it  is  within  your 
reach.  Send  10c.  for  sample  pair,  or  50c. 
for  a  6-pair  "Outfit"  of  Sanford's  Perfect 
Heel  Protector,  to  the  WOODMAN  CO., 
Box  2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co, 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Kooin  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Stock, 


$2,000,000 


Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 


PHDC0  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUllLu  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Soeedv  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I.  Eu'ta." 


This  company  mannfactares  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
Tvill  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  pai  poses.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  II  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

1  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  Bay  core  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  mean  a 
radical  care.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  coses.  Because 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office, 
H.  C-  KOOT,  M.  C.»  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


LANGUAGES    AT    HOME. 

FRENCH.     GERMAN,     SPANISH     OR     ITALIAN     ACTUALLY      SPOKEN      IN     TWENTY 
LESSONS     (40     RECITATIONS)     WITHOUT     LKATING     HOME,     by 

THE    CASTINEAU    METHOD. 

PnpilH  taaelit  as  if  actually  in  presence  of  teacher.     All  exercises  connected  and  questions  answered  by 
the  author.      Membership  (including   Complete    Method,    with    "The    Instri-ctor"),    S5.      Send   two-cent  stamp  for 
"  How  to  Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired.     Also  this  paper. 
THE  GASTINEAU  SELF-STUOY  CO..  297  Fifth  Avenne,  NEW  YORK. 

Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CAJTNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "TheWooing  O'l,"  "  A  life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Bargain, " 
"  Mona's  Choke,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "  A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains : 

"MISSING-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "Phyllis,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  "Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."  By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Bootles's  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 

"THE  BOTTLE   IMP."     By  Robert  Louis 


Stevenson,     and     "  THE    PHANTOM    RICK- 
SHAW."     By  Rudyard   Kipling.      "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.     "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.     Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains : 
"  DERRICK  VAUGBAX,  NOVELIST."    By 
Eflna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Elc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  contains: 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  will  contain  : 
"  SELF -DOOMED."      By    B.    L.    Farjenii, 
author    of     "  Blade-o' -Grass,"    "  Bread  -and  -Clieese    and 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  : 
••THE  HOLY  ROSE."     By  Walter  Besant, 
author  of  "All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of  Men,"  "The   Bell 
of  St.  Paul's."  Etc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
ments, if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Franclsc. 

HEM  ME  &  LONG  Warerooms,]643  Polk c 

Pianos  sold   on   Easy   Install i 
Send  for  Illustrated  r*Lal> 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  wight  havt  bun" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 

investment. 

Office   -    29   : 


WW-}- 

"V/HEELd  *  ^m 


San  Francisco 


PALACEJ-IOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  m  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VEHICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Carts  in   Great  Variety. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKER  &  CO. 

San    Francisco  and    Fresno. 

WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY  hands  and  face 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  !  ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


■.itui^iiiiiirrtBTn 


'.     THE  MODEL-DAIRY    CO..  CALIFORNIA  ,    t 

\  MILLBRAEJ 

1    ^<c.  V  PURE  \CITt  DEP0T-   "!■"  : 

I     ■>&     z 3E=szd .MISSION  &S2SB! 

jrkh a«mBEs\ COUNTRV\  telephone: 

I  WHOLESOME  FEEO  ^T,     K  '3331  \ 


[Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
they  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.   It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY     IT  I 


Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Wain  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

43T  An  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.       Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Port  and  Stockton  Sta.,  S.  F. 


PET 

^aigsifBcTi 

"~ARE  TH-E 

BEST. 

ALLEN    &    GINTER.  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

232  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Counting  -  House     Materials,     Blank    Books,     Labor  -  Saving    Office     Devices. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths,  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 
These  waters  and  baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  Rright's  Disease,  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

L.  R.   MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT  SPRINCS   P.   O. 


-jpftD-      T.iAFlH 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


MMv(k 


xwm 

HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1091 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  aa  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall S7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail £.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scribner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail .  6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Toung  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Re publican) for  One  Tear,  by  Mali.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (  Democratic  )  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- Awake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthlj')  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  I>Ife  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Fuck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7. bo 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Tear  by  Mail 5,50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  Munsey's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail C.50 

Tills  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  Is  not  delivered  by  mull,  but  is  entirely  in  the  liands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wUh  to  interfere. 


THE    DAVIS 


AUTOMATIC  INKSTAND: 


PURE    INK 

ALWAYS 

CLEAN   AND   FRESH 


MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WORLD! 

Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaporation! 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent. ;  while  in  the] 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink,  after  springing  up. 
and  inking  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reservoir  J 
where  It  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  thus  pre-I 
venting  all  evaporation  and  waste  and  pre-: 
serving  the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  pur«| 
as  when  first  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  Francisco 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco  | 

Savings  and  Loan 
Society 

(INCORPORATED  JULY  23,  1857) 
HAS  REMOVED  FKOM  019  CLAY  STREET  | 

—  TO  THE  — 

N.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Suttei 


WHJLIAMS,  DfflOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANT! 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Canard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  Califomi 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  line  c 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders*  Ins.  Co, 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Son: 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  stet 
rails  and  track  material. 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAB1S,  1878. 

W.  Baker*  Co/s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  JPure 
and  it  is  Soluble* 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  iu  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  Ii  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


G£RtA£A 

Tfie  MojweA  of 

§reakfas+ foods 

TH£J0HN.T. CUTTING  CO.  SOLEAGENT 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  ispub- 
lishedevery  ■week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions*  $4,00  per  year  1  six  months,  $2.25;  three  months,  $1*501 
payable  in  advance — postage  prepaid.  Subscription  to  ail  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4^50  Per  year,  or  10  cents  fer  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  Sax  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  American  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  News  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  Address  all  communi- 
cations to  "  The  Argonaut,  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco''  No  trav- 
eling canvassers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Tke  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  London  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  1;  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Paris,  at  17  Avenue  de 
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No  intelligent  man,  with  a  nice  sense  of  the  proprieties  of 
social  life,  and  no  lady  with  an  appreciation  of  the  refinements 
that  adorn  a  virtuous  married  life,  can  be  informed  of  the 
Hopkins-Searles  matrimonial  and  financial  compact  without 
wishing  it  had  not  occurred  within  this  age  or  within  the 
realm  of  Christian  civilization.  No  pure-minded  and  honor- 
able wife,  fitly  mated,  can  recall  her  ante-nuptial  days  when 
led  to  the  altar  for  the  ceremony  that  consecrated  her  to  the 
possession  of  another,  without  regarding  the  Hopkins-Searles 
marriage  with  indignation.  Rich  girls  may  mate  with  poor 
young  men  ;  wealthy  widows  may  wed  under  conditions  that 
seem  appropriate  ;  but  when  an  aged  female,  in  the  December 
of  life,  with  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  is  captured  by  an  impe- 
cunious paper-hanger  in  the  spring  of  his  early  years,  when 
seventy-three  weds  with  forty-six,  and  within  one  year  the 
parties  exchange  wills,  each  giving  all  the  wealth  to  the  sur- 
vivor, disinheriting  a  son  who  had  been  loved  and  trusted, 
ignoring  relatives  of  nearest  blood  and  tenderest  ties,  forget- 
ting faithful  friends,  neglecting  trusted  servants,  not  remem- 
bering the  place  of  her  birth  and  where  her  fortune  was 
■  achieved,  leaving  nothing  to  public  charity,  no  gift  nor  re- 
!  membrance,  no  memorial  in  brass  or  marble  to  perpetuate 
her  husband's  memory — then  we  have  a  right  to  question  the 


soundness  of  her  intellect.  At  seventy  millions  of  money,  or 
half  that  sum,  the  indulgence  of  less  than  four  years  of  con- 
nubial joy  was  a  costly  luxury. 

Will  the  adopted  son  contest  with  Mr.  Searles  the  posses- 
sion of  Mark  Hopkins's  fortune?  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington 
thinks  not,  because  he  is  now  in  Governor  Stanford's  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  ; 
and  for  this  favor  he  may  thank  Mr.  Searles  and  his  legal 
advisors.  Perhaps  he  would  be  willing  that  the  son  and 
other  heirs  should  remain  disinherited,  in  order  that  he  may 
control  the  Hopkins  interest  in  the  railroad  vote. 

The  Examiner  of  August  ist  speaks  of  a  "strange 
secrecy"  surrounding  the  death  and  funeral  of  Mrs.  Hop- 
kins-Searles. Mr.  Searles  denied  himself  to  every  one, 
with  strict  orders  given  "  not  to  say  anything  "  ;  cards  re- 
turned to  "  inquiring  reporters  "  ;  gates  guarded  by  "  Con- 
stable Ingails  and  two  of  Mr.  Searles's  employees " ; 
"funeral  services  conducted  with  unnecessary  secrecy " ; 
countless  rumors  circulated.  We  are  also  informed  by  the 
Examiner  that  Mr.  Searles  is  a  very  handsome  man,  of 
simple  and  unpretentious  tastes,  "  fond  of  a  quiet  life,"  with 
"  mild  blue  eyes,"  refinement  of  manner,  charming  all  who 
approach  him  ;  passionately  fond  of  art,  gifted  with  a  natural 
taste  for  the  beautiful,  fond  of  music,  strictly  temperate, 
"  caring  for  no  games  or  sports  "  ;  "  HE  HAD  NO  MERCEN- 
ARY motive  in  marrying  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  and  that  "it 
was  a  marriage  of  affection." 

All  this  comes  from  Mr.  Hubbard,  the  lawyer  who  drew 
the  will  that  constituted  himself  an  executor  "  without  bonds," 
so  that,  perhaps,  it  is  not  strange  that  he  should  endow  Mr. 
Searles  with  such  amiablejraits  of  character.  Mr.  Hubbard 
is  authority  for  declaring  that  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles  disin- 
herited Timothy  Hopkins,  her  adopted  son,  because  he  be- 
came angry  and  so  lost  his  head  about  his  mothers  second 
marriage,  and  that,  it  coming  to  Mrs.  Searles's  knowledge,  was 
the  motive  for  his  disinheritance.  Mr.  Hubbard  is  the  lawyer 
who  is  presumed  to  have  drawn  the  will  that  gave  his  friend 
the  entire  fortune  and  made  himself  executor.  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton thinks  "  Tim  H  Hopkins  will  not  contest  the  will,  (l  because 
he  is  a  sensible  young  man."  "  He  was  a  good  boy,  but  not 
a  brilliant  one,"  and  "it  was  not  Mrs.  Hopkins's  ^intention  to 
make  Timothy  her  heir." 

Now,  most  people  in  this  city  think  the  adopted  son  will 
contest  the  will  on  the  ground  of  fraud  in  the  bargain  of  ex- 
change of  wills  ;  on  the  ground  of  "  undue  influence  "  ;  and  on 
the  further  ground  of  an  unbalanced  mind,  as  indicated  by 
her  extraordinary  marriage  and  her  over-ripe  and  mellow 
years  ;  and,  perhaps,  it  may  transpire  that  jurors,  even  in 
Massachusetts,  may  not  look  upon  the  peculiar  characteristics 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Searles  with  the  kindly  indulgence  exhibited 
by  Mr-.  Hubbard,  the  executor  and  lawyer,  and  by  Mr.  Hunt- 
ington, who  thinks  Mrs.  Searles  "  made  a  very  sensible  will," 
and  that  he  was  very  proud  to  be  numbered  among  Mr. 
Searles's  acquaintances,  because  he  is  so  modest,  of  such  re- 
tiring disposition.  Mr.  Huntington  is  highly  complimentary 
to  Mrs.  Searles,  thinks  "  she  acted  wisely  in  leaving  all  her 
property  to  her  husband,"  because,  in  his  opinion,  the  property 
will  be  managed  as  it  was  in  the  life-time  of  Mrs.  Searles — 
that  is,  in  Mr.  Huntington's  interest.  "The  adopted  son  is 
not  like  a  natural  son,  and,  though  the  law  treats  him  as  en- 
titled to  all  the  rights  of  a  natural  son,  jurors  will  not  look 
upon  him  with  the  same  favor."  This  is  also  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  George  Hoadley,  a  lawyer  of  New  York  :  that  "a  jury 
will  not  look  upon  an  adopted  son  in  the  same  light  as  they 
would  a  real  child." 

We  think  differently.  Timothy  Hopkins  was  adopted  when 
very  young.  He  became  an  inmate  of  the  Hopkins  family 
when  a  child.  He  was  educated  to  the  idea  that  he  would 
receive  his  mother's  wealth.  She  so  informed  a  hundred 
people.  She  so  advised  the  railroad  officials  when  she  asked 
them  to  admit  him  to  their  councils  and  board  of  directors. 
He  came  from  a  poor  family,  and  it  is  not  a  good  time  for 
millionairesses  to  disinherit  poor  children  whom  they  have 
adopted.  It  might  raise  a  question  between  labor  and  capital, 
and  there  is  enough  of  this  music  in  the  air  now. 

The  questions  that  may  arise  in  case  of  a  contested  will 


might  be  as  stirring  in  Massachusetts  as  in  California  ;  and 
there  is  no  sensible,  level-headed  juryman  within  the  bound- 
ary of  civilization  who  will  listen  with  indifference  to  the 
narrative  of  strange  events  that  have  enabled  a  handsome, 
blue-eyed  paper-hanger,  of  quiet  and  seductive  manners,  to 
secure  an  amorous  old  woman  of  seventy-three  years  in 
marriage,  and,  by  the  aid  of  lawyers  and  railroad  manipulat- 
ors, to  get  away  with  seventy  millions  of  wealth.  The 
inner  life  of  this  unfortunate  lady  may  yet  be  heard 
from  those  who  loved  and  served  her  when  their  affec- 
tions and  duty  were  not  subject  to  the  suspicion  of 
mercenary  and  selfish  motives.  If  there  has  been  any  re- 
straint to  which  Mrs.  Hopkins-Searles  has  been  subjected  in 
her  declining  years,  and  any  undue  influence  exerted  over  her 
mind  to  cause  her  to  display  ingratitude  to  her  kindred,  for- 
getfulness  of  her  duty  to  the  son  of  her  adoption — if  there 
is  any  mystery  in  her  death,  there  will  be  no  impropriety 
in  her  son's  appeal  to  -the  law  in  Massachusetts  or  Cali- 
fornia to  unravel  and  explain  the  romance,  with  a  tragic 
ending,  that  has  thrown  upon  her  character  the  stain  of  in- 
gratitude and  cruel  indifference  to  all  those  moral  obligations 
that  would  have  kept  her  memory  green  in  the  minds  of 
honest  and  honorable  men  and  women  in  all  ranks  of  life. 


At  every  public  assemblage  where  there  is  semblance  of 
reasonableness  for  the  mention,  certain  to  burst  and  flood  that 
trodden  roadway  of  declamation  and  fizzing  oratory  which  pro- 
claims the  prominence  of  the  Irish  in  the  revolutionary  period, 
in  the  preliminary  efforts  for  release  from  British  tyranny  and 
in  the  battles  for  American  independence,  is  the  stuffed  man 
for  the  occasion,  irrepressible  demagogue  and  blatant  lung- 
developer  that  he  is,  to  recite  the  names  of  Irishmen  who 
were  patriotic  and  brave,  eminent  and  honored,  conspicuous 
and  faithful.  Without  care  of  facts  and  disregarding  the 
discrimination  which  is  essential  in  the  classification  of 
the  Irish  peoples — for  there  are  two  peoples  of  Ireland — 
these  inflated  gas-bags  of  flaming  quality  impose  upon 
the  illiterate  of  their  hearers  the  mess  of  stuff  which  they 
have  skimmed  from  biographies  or  have  been  taught,  parrot- 
like, from  their  exemplars,  who  howled  themselves  by  such 
course  into  notoriety  and  public  office  or  political  employment 
that  paid  while  it  continued.  Accept  as  true  that  which  these 
wild-mouthed  haranguers  assert,  and  we  must  take  it  as  fact 
that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was  floated  in  Cork 
and  that  the  American  Constitution  was  the  very  natural  pro- 
cess of  Dublin — which  is  Irish  in  backbone  and  habit,  con- 
formably to  the  coursings  of  its  own  Liffey  in  directness,  to 
the  quality  of  the  waters  of  its  busiest  quay.  It  is  one  sort 
of  Irish  to  proclaim  this  manner  of  stuff ;  it  is  from  the  better 
order  of  the  Irish  that  the  rule  of  government  proceeds  and 
is  sustained. 

As  to  heroes  and  celebrities  of  the  colonial  period  in  Amer- 
ica and  in  the  revolution,  much  that  is  without  foundation  and 
a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation  are  put  forth.  The  inflamed 
and  reckless  declaimer  of  patriotic  anniversaries,  whose 
harangue  is  inwardly  intended  to  blaze  his  way  to  office  at 
the  next  election,  and  whose  outward  pour  is  in  accordance, 
to  impress  the  American  people  and  to  tickle  the  vanity  and 
arouse  the  emotion  of  the  large  proportion  of  Irish  birth  or 
descent  that  attends  public  gatherings,  soars  as  he  swells  and 
fabricates  in  the  gaseous  and  glowing  eulogies  to  Irish  char- 
acters and  Irish  valor,  to  Irish  love  of  liberty  and  brilliant 
statesmanship,  to  Irish  profundity  and  Irish  supremacy  of 
mind  in  the  institution  of  the  form  of  government,  in  conform- 
ity to  that  crucial  test- utterance  of  the  American  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  "governments  are  instituted  among 
men,  deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned." In  this  sentiment,  made  into  concrete  principle  by 
the  example  of  America,  is  embraced  the  entire  system  of 
American  republicanism.  As  to  its  authors,  the  chart  of  his- 
tory is  the  plain  sailing  to  the  haven  of  enduring  truth. 

The  frequent  claim  is  made  that  of  the  fifty-six  signers  of 
the    Declaration    of    Independence,    thirteen   were   of 
nativity  or  descent,  and  to  the  upholding  of  this  c'. 
names  are  mentioned  of  George  Taylor  and  James  : 
Pennsylvania,    Matthew    Thornton,    of    New    H 
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natives  of  Ireland  ;  of  Charles  Carroll,  of  Carrollton, 
Thomas  McKean,  Thomas  Nelson,  Robert  Treat  Paine, 
William  Whipple,  George  Read,  John  Hancock,  Edward 
Rutledge,  and  Thomas  Lynch — descendants  of  Irish  parents. 
Further  comes  the  claim  to  Irish  valor  and  eminence  in  the 
patriot  cause  during  the  revolutionary  war.  The  customary 
mention  is  of  Montgomery  and  Sullivan  as  gallant  com- 
manders in  the  patriot  army  ;  of  John  Barry,  commodore  in 
the  initial  navy  of  the  confederation.  And  in  the  longer  list 
of  statesmen  and  warriors  follow  Patrick  Henry,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Andrew  Jackson,  the  Clintons,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
and  others  of  general  or  local  celebrity.  The  claim  to  these 
names  and  persons  is  mostly  sounded  at  the  St.  Patrick's 
Day  celebrations  and  in  the  Fourth  of  July  addresses,  where  the 
audiences  are  largely  Irish  and  the  orator  is  a  politician,  with 
acute  aspiration  to  popular  favor.  It  can  fairly  be  classed  as 
the  accustomed  demagogy  of  the  average  seeker  of  elective 
office  by  local  constituencies. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  these  boasting  claims  is  the 
in  appropriateness  of  the  claimants  to  any  share  in  them  be- 
yond the  mere  accident  of  birthplace  as  to  country.  They 
are,  mainly,  neither  of  the  same  race  nor  blood  as  the  char- 
acters to  whom  they  award  praise  and  with  whom  they  claim 
degree  of  consanguinity.  They  are  as  different  as  were  the 
conquered  tribes  who  never  blended  with  their  Roman  con- 
querors. There  are  infallible  rules  by  which  to  discriminate, 
to  distinguish  the  native  Irish  of  deep-rooted  stock  from  the 
transplantations  and  graftings  of  the  early  immigration,  fol- 
lowing the  confiscations  in  Ireland,  from  the  time  that  the 
English  Pope  Adrian  gave  King  Henry  the  Second  his  fee- 
simple  of  all  Ireland,  the  subsequent  aggressions  by  English 
sovereigns,  the  vast  despoliations  during  Cromwell's  rule,  and 
the  sweeping  forfeitures  under  William  and  Mary  and  Queen 
Anne,  which  left  barely  a  holding  to  the  Catholic  Irish.  The 
English  and  the  Scotch,  who  settled  in  Ireland  in  all  these 
consecutive  periods  of  Irish  dispossession  and  grants  of  con- 
quest, preserve  their  race  identity  to  this  day  and  possess 
the  better  portions  of  the  island.  The  difference  between 
them  and  the  rooted  natives  is  racial,  radical,  and  re- 
ligious. It  is  blood  that  will  not  mix.  The  race  antag- 
onism is  ineradicable  on  either  side.  The  religious  gulf  is 
impassable. 

The  Catholic  Irish  have,  through  all  the  centuries  since 
Patrick's  time,  remained  obedient  and  devoted  to  Rome  and 
subservient  to  the  Popes,  even  to  Adrian,  who  gave  away  their 
kingdom,  to  which  he  had  not  a  scrap  of  rightful  title,  and  to 
his  successors  who  have  regularly  exacted  annual  tribute  and 
as  steadfastly  abandoned  them  to  English  power.  The  spirit 
of  republican  liberty  is  not  inherent  in  their  nature.  They 
have  from  immemorial  time  been  accustomed  to  kingly  power 
and  to  monarchical  form  of  government.  The  independence 
they  seek  is  not  of  the  genius  of  the  free  American  Republic, 
but  of  the  pattern  which  prevails  in  Mexico  and  in  the  repub- 
lics of  Central  and  of  South  America,  in  which  the  opposing 
chiefs  of  rival  factions  are  irrepressibly  scheming  and  everlast- 
ingly fighting  to  gain  the  supremacy.  Ireland  as  a  republic 
would  be  quartering  herself  as  her  four  great  divisions  are  set 
apart,  and  something  like  the  ancient  Ireland  of  contending 
kings  or  rulers  would  reappear.  The  period  of  Daniel 
O'Cohnell  and  of  Young  Ireland,  with  0'Brien:  Mitchel,  and 
Meagher,  is  recalled,  and  right  before  us  is  the  lacerating 
spectacle  of  Parnell  and  his  warring  late  associates,  wrangling 
over  the  expectant  bone  of  home  rule  which  they  have  them- 
selves put  out  of  their  reach. 

Following  the  collapse  of  the  possession  and  local  rule  of 
Ireland  by  their  countrymen,  after  the  time  of  Cromwell  and 
of  King  William,  the  most  distinguished  of  Irish  warriors 
and  leaders  took  refuge  on  the  continent  and  sought  employ- 
ment at  the  courts  of  empires  and  monarchies.  The  Ameri- 
can colonies  were  as  open  to  them  as  they  were  to  the  thou- 
sands of  Englishmen  and  to  the  immigrants  from  Scotland 
and  the  north  of  Ireland  who  made  homes  in  America. 
Sarsfield  took  command  under  the  French  king ;  the 
O'TaafTes  made  lodgment  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  with  its 
absolutism  ;  the  O'Dillons  and  O'Xeils  and  McMahons  chose 
abiding-place  in  France  ;  and  the  O'Donnells  and  Lynches, 
and  other  noted  Irish  patriots,  entered  the  service  of  Spain. 
In  the  Catholic  powers  of  Europe  many  of  the  ancient  Irish 
family  lines  were  cordially  received  and  found  congenial  em- 
ployment. The  hardy  Scotch  and  Protestant  Irish  and  the 
liberty  -  inspired,  adventurous  English  emigrated  to  the 
colonies  of  wild  America  and  planted  settlements.  Great 
opportunity  was  afforded  by  Calvert — Lord  Baltimore — to 
whom  Charles  the  First  made  grant  of  Maryland,  and  who 
assured  emigrants  thither  religious  freedom  and  exemption 
from  English  taxation  forever  for  the  peopling  of  that  colony. 
But,  Catholic  himself,  and  bountiful  in  his  endowments  to  the 
emigrants,  he  was  unable  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  his 
fellow -church  men,  and,  until  the  Protestants  nocked  to  Mary- 
land, it  was  sparsely  peopled  as  a  colony.  The  Charles 
Carroll,  of  Carrollton — who  was  the  only  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  who  was  of  Irish    blood 


and  Roman  Catholic  faith — was  a  descendant  of  the  Calverts. 
He  had  inherited  the  largest  patrimony  in  America,  and  was 
the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  early  republic. 

Of  the  names,  so  generally  called  off  at  celebrations  of  St. 
Patrick's  Day  and  Fourth  of  July  and  in  every  election  cam- 
paign by  foaming  demagogues  and  loose-tongued  haranguers, 
in  extravagant  glorification  of  the  Irish  race,  it  is  worthy  of 
notice  that,  with  the  bare  exception  of  Charles  Carroll,  every 
one  of  them  is  of  Protestant  Irish  nativity  or  descent. 
Andrew  Jackson,  most  famous  of  all  in  the  character  of 
patriot,  warrior,  and  sage  ;  John  Caldwell  Calhoun,  most 
eminent  in  statesmanship  ;  the  Clintons,  conspicuous  in  war 
and  distinguished  in  councils  ;  Patrick  Henry,  the  sturdiest 
of  patriots  and  grandest  of  orators ;  the  Rutledges  and 
Lynches,  of  South  Carolina ;  Thornton  and  Whipple,  of 
New  Hampshire ;  and  Read,  of  Delaware,  were  of  the 
Scotch-Irish  stock.  Protestant  and  aggressive  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson was  of  English  line,  of  a  respectable  family,  but  not  of 
noble  or  aristocratic  quality.  There  was  in  John  Hancock 
the  impetuous  temper  of  the  Celt,  but  he  was  not  Irish.  Of 
his  progenitors,  it  may  be  said  England  was  their  nation  ;  the 
distinguishing  line  between  Celt  and  Briton  or  Saxon  is  found 
in  the  names.  There  are  no  O's  and  Mc's  to  Briton  or 
Saxon.  There  is  rarely  the  radix  of  the  Celtic  found  in  the 
genealogy  of  the  descendants  of  the  subjects  of  the  Alberts 
and  Alfreds  and  Harolds  ;  of  the  Ethelberts  and  the  Sweyns; 
and  Norman  William  and  his  conquest  brought  the  new 
names  which  proclaimed  the  blood  of  Gaul  and  Frank — the 
Celtic  or  the  Gaelic  was  not  in  it.  After  Bluff  Hal's  break 
from  Rome,  there  were  no  Henrys  in  Ireland,  unless  of 
Protestant  parents  ;  the  short  reign  of  the  second  James 
and  last  of  the  Stuarts  made  classification  as  to  religion 
easy  in  families — no  Protestant  child  was  given  the  pre- 
nomen  of  the  fugitive  king.  Ulster  was  the  province  of 
the  Williamses,  and,  subsequently,  the  Georges  multiplied. 
Names  are  as  faces  and  as  guide-posts  in  class  distinguish- 
ment. 

Peculiar  to  the  two  lines  of  people  who  inhabit  Ireland — 
and  of  which  the  governing  types  are  found  in  Ulster  and  in 
Munster — is  the  racial  and  ineradicable  quality  pertaining  to 
personality  and  government.  The  ancient  Celt  clings  to  the 
traditions  of  chiefship  in  temporal  government  and  devotes 
himself  unreservedly  to  the  Papacy  and  Rome.  It  is,  in  each 
case,  the  species  of  personal  government,  with  personal  sub- 
mission, which  is  utterly  inimical  to  the  spirit  of  individual 
liberty  and  popular  freedom,  whence  the  genius  of  re- 
publican government  arises.  The  sturdy  Briton,  with  the 
strains  of  Saxon  and  Norman  quickening  his  veins,  is  slow 
but  unremittingly  pressing  in  his  demand  for  further  privi- 
leges, added  immunities,  and  a  sounder  measure  of  individual 
liberties.  The  restless  Scotsman  will  not  permanently  abide 
any  rule  in  which  himself  is  not  a  willing  factor.  The  two, 
joined  in  one  kingdom,  harmoniously  blend.  To  achieve 
the  similar  object,  they  pursue  different  ways  which  reach 
the  same  point.  Magna  Charta,  trial  by  jury,  habeas  corpus, 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  above  the  power  of  the  throne, 
the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise,  and  the  popularization 
of  the  form  of  government — all  these  aggressions  upon  kingly 
tyranny  and  toward  popular  rights  sprung  from  English  sources 
and  found  congenial  lodgment  in  the  Scots  who  had  stood  by 
Bruce  and  hailed  a  Douglas  as  chieftain.  Both  had  broken 
from  the  rule  of  Rome,  each  had  pursued  the  courses  pre- 
ferred by  the  people — the  English  in  their  different  ways  of 
Protestantism  and  Puritanism  ;  the  Scotch  in  the  kirk  and 
non -conformity.  They  were  alike  in  degree  in  restive  sub- 
mission to  the  crown  and  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  broader 
freedom.  They  were  the  descendants  of  these  Englishmen 
and  these  Scotchmen  and  the  Irishmen  who  were  of  their 
blood  and  nature,  who  peopled  the  American  colonies  and 
who  planted  the  seeds  of  independence  which  produced  the 
tree  of  American  liberty.  The  spirit  of  republicanism  was 
innate  with  them.  It  was  exhaled  in  the  inflaming  utter- 
ances of  James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry.  It  was  im- 
pressed by  the  noble  example  and  majestic  logic  of  John 
Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  triumphed  by  the  glorious 
deeds  of  Washington  and  the  patriot  army.  The  distin- 
guished Irishmen  of  the  revolution,  with  the  exception  of 
Commodore  John  Barry,  were  Protestants.  The  eminent 
characters  of  that  race,  since  renowned  in  American  history 
— Jackson  and  Calhoun,  Emmet  and  the  Clintons — were 
Protestants.  Benedict  Arnold  was  native-born,  of  English 
ancestry  ;  Conway  was  of  Irish  birth  and  parentage. 
Neither  of  the  worthy  two  are  eulogized  or  alluded  to  in  St. 
Patrick's  Day  orations  or  Fourth  of  July  harangues  by  the 
blatant  demagogues  who  tickle  and  arouse  the  Irish  and 
amaze  and  confuse  their  general  hearers.  The  facts  should 
be  learned  by  the  lights  of  history,  and  in  these  the  false 
claims  will  be  extinguished.  Rome  and  republicanism  have 
ever  been  at  outs.  One  man  to  govern  the  conscience  of  the 
world  is  beyond  human  toleration.  The  American  Con- 
stitution disenthralls  all  and  assures  to  every  individual  his 
own  right  of  thought  and  worship.      It  is  the   pure  repub- 


licanism of  English-speaking  peoples  which  other  races  have 
not  yet  successfully  and  enduringly  established. 

With  the  raw  materials  of  an  empire  at  her  back,  the  city 
of  San  Francisco  seems  lacking  in  some  of  the  elements 
necessary  to  enable  her  to  rise  to  her  opportunities.  Modern 
history  shows  no  community  with  such  splendid  possibilities, 
and  none  which  so  completely  fails  to  make  use  of  them. 
Unsurpassed  for  location,  unapproachable  in  resources,  and 
unrivaled  in  general  conditions,  revolutions  in  commercial 
methods  and  modes  of  travel  which  have  side-tracked  other 
cities  have  served  only  to  strengthen  her. 

But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  there  is  no  disguising  the 
fact  that  San  Francisco  is  being  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  the 
territory  naturally  tributary  to  her,  and  her  more  active 
spirits  are  asking  what  can  be  done  to  enable  her  to  main- 
tain her  position.  It  is  a  comparatively  easy  thing  to  divert 
trade  considerably  ;  and  when  we  add  what  might  have  been 
developed  to  what  might  have  been  retained,  it  is  not  hard  to 
see  what  a  loss  has  been  sustained. 

If  the  Central  Pacific  people  had  built  only  to  Reno  in- 
stead of  to  Ogden,  the  trade  of  Utah  would  have  been  ab- 
solutely cut  off  from  San  Francisco.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
they  had  built  to  Cheyenne,  it  would  have  put  her  in  a 
position  to  control  the  Utah  business  and  divide  that  of 
Wyoming. 

The  history  of  Chicago  is  a  fine  illustration  of  this  prin- 
ciple. She  was  much  behind  Milwaukee  in  the  start,  and  her 
swamp-flats'  made  a  poor  comparison  with  the  fine  location  of 
the  Cream  City.  But  the  genius  of  commerce  presided  over 
her  from  her  birth  and  her  lines  have  spread,  like  a  cobweb 
of  steel,  over  all  the  country  round  about.  No  part  of  the 
West  was  too  remote  for  her  daring  spirits.  If  a  corner  of 
Iowa  or  Wisconsin  showed  the  capacity  to  become  a  pro- 
ducer, it  got  a  bank  and  a  railroad,  and  the  officers  were 
agents  for  Chicago,  undisguised.  From  a  mosquito-bed,  that 
city  has  grown  to  be  the  second  on  the  continent,  and  her 
neighbors  have  been  changed  from  rivals  to  aids.  Before  the 
century  closes,  she  will  be  the  greatest  iron-manufacturing 
center,  and,  if  she  does  not  quit,  she  will,  before  the  year 
2000,  be  the  greatest  city  on  earth. 

How  does  the  policy  of  our  leading  city  compare  with  that 
of  Chicago  ?  Sitting  at  the  gate  of  what  will  be  the  garden 
of  the  world,  what  has  she  done  to  compel  destiny  ?  How 
proud  it  would  make  us  to  answer  that  San  Francisco  has 
stood  like  a  young  giant,  scattering  prosperity  over  the  broad 
valleys  and  the  grand  mountains.  That  enterprise  has  been 
encouraged,  industry  fostered,  development  stimulated,  and  a 
vast  territory  tied  to  her  by  bands  both  of  steel  and  of  friend- 
ship. Unfortunately  this  is  not  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Golden  Gate.  She  has  preferred  to  sit  at  the 
western  door  of  the  continent,  more  like  a  blind  beggar 
taking  what  fell  into  her  hand,  without  making  an  effort  to 
bring  trade  or  develop  wealth.  Hardly  half-a-dozen  of  her 
citizens  have  contributed  to  the  building  of  a  system  of  rail- 
roads to  open  up  the  country.  The  most  parsimonious  spirit 
has  been  shown  toward  the  isthmus  canal,  which  would  bring 
her  weeks  nearer  to  the  world  and  add  fifty  per  cent,  to  the 
permanent  value  of  every  piece  of  property  on  the  coast. 
Her  investments  in  land  have  been  a  speculation,  and  in  mines 
a  gamble.  A  fair  example  of  her  breadth  of  treatment  is 
shown  by  the  run  recently  made  on  a  bank,  because  it  had 
aided  a  worthy  enterprise  or  two  in  Arizona  and  Southern 
California.  Such  is  not  the  way  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
city.  San  Francisco  ought  to  be  doing  just  that  thing  all 
over  Arizona,  Nevada,  and,  of  course,  California.  Any  other 
city  in  the  Union  would  be. 

California  has  many  citizens  of  distinguished  worth  and 
enterprise,  and  some  of  them  have  done  much  for  us,  but  the 
fact  that  a  territory  containing  such  wealth  and  opportunities 
as  Nevada  has,  and  all  naturally  bound  to  San  Francisco,  has 
only  forty-five  thousand  people,  is  a  strong  indictment  of  that 
city's  business  methods.  She  has  killed  the  goose  that  laid 
the  golden  egg,  and  will  build  no  more  palatial  residences, 
business  blocks,  or  cable-roads  with  Nevada  money.  True, 
Nevada  is  somewhat  to  blame,  but  that  she  has  so  few  people 
is  a  reflection  not  upon  those  who  are  here  but  rather  upon 
those  who  are  not.  The  depression  on  the  Comstock,  at 
Eureka,  and  elsewhere,  has  sent-a  contingent  of  thoroughly 
skilled  miners  out  into  the  mountains,  and  for  years  they  have 
been  prospecting  for  ore,  and  they  have  gone  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  go  alone.  Many  of  them  have  found 
mines  which  would  pay  well  to  handle  if  their  owners  had  the 
means.  Some  of  them  are  far  from  any  base  of  supplier,  but 
others  lie  within  easy  reach.  There  is  no  home  capital  to 
build  works  for  reducing  the  ores,  and  any  paper  which  pub- 
lished the  truth  about  the  way  Nevada  miners  are  treated  by 
San  Francisco  smelters,  would  probably  get  a  libel  suit.  A 
set  of  sampling  works  is  being  put  up  at  Carlin.and  Colorado 
money  stands  ready  to  buy  all  ores  that  can  be  delivered 
there.  The  railroad  rates  have  been  made  reasonable  and  the 
ore  will    be   sent    to    Denver  for  working.     In   other  places 
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Eastern  capital  is  coming  in,  and  its  owners  seem  willing  to 
invest  if  it  will  earn  interest.  No  California  money  to  speak 
of  is  coming  in,  except  to  gamble  in  stocks. 

Nevada  could  be  made  the  home  of  thousands  of  people, 
every  one  of  whom  would  be  a  regular  contributor  to  San 
Francisco  prosperity,  if  means  were  provided  for  the  develop- 
ment of  irrigation  enterprises,  which  promise  generous  re- 
turns. This  will  come,  but  it  will  be  done  by  Eastern  money, 
as  it  has  been  in  Utah,  and,  as  fast  as  Nevada  can  do  so,  she 
will  cut  loose  from  San  Francisco  and  affiliate  more  and 
more  with  her  Eastern  neighbors.  She  has  been  buying 
largely  there  of  late,  and  the  only  effort  her  old  friend  on  the 
west  has  made  to  keep  her  trade  was  to  go  to  the  railroad 
company  and  whine  about  the  reduction  of  rates  on  freight. 
She  wants  Nevada  to  pay  the  rate  through  and  back,  so  as  to 
force  her  to  trade  at  the  bay,  and  thus  far  the  railroads  have 
consented  to  this  narrow  policy. 

The  absence  of  coal  in  California  and  the  lack  of  cheap 
fuel  will  retard  manufacturing,  and  San  Francisco  will  have 
to  rely  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  for  her  prosperity.  She 
should  have  a  watchful  eye  out  for  opportunities  to  develop 
wealth  in  all  this  region,  and  if  she  finds  a  man  with  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  mining  or  other  property,  she  should  put  an- 
other dollar  with  it  and  make  money  for  both,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  get  his  dollar  away  from  him.  North-eastern  California 
and  the  State  of  Nevada  are  the  richest  parts  of  the  Union 
still  undeveloped,  and  they  will  repay  the  men  who  open  them 
up.  By  reaching  out,  San  Francisco  can  bind  them  to  her 
beyond  all  reach  of  rivals,  and,  by  increasing  their  wealth,  she 
will  multiply  her  own.  Such  a  system  of  commerce  would 
be  twice  blessed,  enriching  both  him  that  gives  and  him  that 
takes. 


1 


We  think  we  see  the  dawn  of  a  new  day  in  the  political 
horizon.  We  think  we  see  the  formation  of  a  new  and 
strong  party — one  that  will  exert  an  important  influence  in 
our  country  ;  one  that  will  break  up  the  solid  Democratic 
South  ;  one  that  will  solve  the  great  questions  that  now 
agitate  the  country — questions  regarding  naturalization,  emi- 
gration, prohibition,  and  financial  problems  ;  one  that  will 
bring  back  the  country  under  the  influence  of  American  prin- 
:iples,  correct  many  evils,  and  bring  about  a  great  many 
reforms  that  are  indispensable  to  the  prosperity  and  safety  of 
ie  country. 

All  these  agitations  and  all  the  conflicts  that  have  existed 
n  reference  to  labor,  the  influence  of  the  Roman  church,  the 
nfluence  of  politicians,  and  the  ten  thousand  other  questions 
hat  are  agitating  the  country  at  this  time,  are  going  to  be 
iolved. 

A  new  and  better  class  of  people  are  coming  into  control ; 
1  better  class  of  better  men  than  now  control  the  political 
tffairs  of  the  government  of  the  United  States  are  coming  to 
he  front,  clothed  with  the  authority  that  universal  elective 
jrivilege  gives  to  the  people  of  a  republican  government. 

Many  mistakes  will  happen  to  the  new  party,  but,  like  a 
empest  that  clears  and  purifies  the  atmosphere,  so  will  the 
armers'  movement  clear  and  purify  the  political  elements. 

We  have  not  time  to  discuss  the  many  questions  that  are 
nvolved  in  the  platform  enunciated  by  the  recent  convention 
it  Springfield  ;  but  our  sympathies  are  with  the  new  party, 
Jld  when  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  it  will  have  the  earn- 
st  sympathy  of  the  Argonaut,  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
irivilege  of  discussing  all  questions  in  thorough  independence. 


Captain  Stephen  A.  Bills,  of  Toms  River,  N.  J.,  has  a  very 
lOvel  set  of  dominoes,  which  he  prizes  very  highly.  They 
re  made  from  pieces  of  twenty-eight  different  wrecks  which 
ave  come  ashore  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  between  Barnegat 
nlet  and  Point  Pleasant.  They  were  made  by  Captain 
'harles  Tilton,  of  the  life-saving  service,  who  was  ten  years 
1  making  the  collection.  Every  particular  domino  has  a  his- 
wy,  and  Captain  Bills  likes  nothing  better  than  a  chance  to 
slate  it. 


The  Paris  grave-diggers'  strike,  of  some  months  ago,  has 
een  followed  naturally  by  a  strike  of  the  funeral  mutes,  the 
'orteurs  des  Pompes  FunZbres,  or,  as  they  are  known  famil- 
irly,  the  croquemorts.  They  want  more  pay,  shorter  hours, 
nd  a  redress  of  grievances.  The  few  that  there  are  of  them 
re  on  duty  from  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night 
>r  five  francs  a  day. 


Observation  step-ladders  are  the  latest  innovation  in  the 
elgian  field  artillery.  They  are  intended  to  enable  the  com- 
lander  of  a  concealed  battery  to  better  direct  the  fire  of  the 
inners.  Every  ladder  is  about  seven  and  one-half  feet  high, 
I  iron,  and  weighs  about  sixty-five  pounds.  All  ammunition 
agons  will  carry  the  ladders. 


One  of  the  great  financial  institutions  of  this  country  is  the 
owery  Savings  Bank  of  New  York  city.  On  the  first  of 
ily  it  had  deposits  amounting  to  $52,247,087.26,  and  its 
irplus  was  $5,056,035.16.  m  It  had  107,440  depositors, 
his  is  a  very  wonderful  exhibit. 


Investigation  of  the  working  of  the  Kansas  Liquor  Law 
lows  that  a  resident  of  Topeka  had  a  cold  one  day  and  a 
ver  the  next  for  a  year  without  a  break,  and  that  his 
ledicine  was  invariably  whisky  or  beer. 


OLLA-PODRIDA    IN    VERSE. 


"They  changed  their  minds, 
Flew  off,  and  into  strange  vagaries  fell."  —Milton. 

Bohemian,  Fun,  and  Philosopher.    *P 
Bohemian — 

Oh,  how  sweetly  I  would  rest 
With  the  turf  upon  my  breast 

Lightly  laid  ; 
And  bow  calm  would  be  this  brow, 
Which  so  throbs  with  anguish  now, 
In  death's  shade  ! 

Then  the  wandering  breeze  would  sigh, 
As  it  softly  whispered  by, 

Round  my  tomb  ; 
And  the  silent  dews  that  sleep 
On  the  breast  of  Night  would  weep 

O'er  my  doom. 

And  the  bending  grass  would  wave 
O'er  my  soon-forgotten  grave, 

Fresh  and  green  ; 
And  the  early  wild  flowers  shed 
Fragrance  'round  my  lonely  bed, 

All  unseen. 

But  how  sweetly  I  would  sleep 
In  the  silent  grave  so  deep, 

Lowly  laid  ; 
With  the  turf  above  my  head. 
And  the  damp  earth  for  my  bed, 
Freshly  made. 
Fun— 

What  do  you  mean  by  this  lackadaisical  nonsense  ?  Where  did  you 
sleep  last  night  ?  I  think  you  must  have  been  wandering  in  a  church- 
yard in  your  shirt-sleeves,  fallen  asleep  upon  a  mossy  tomb-stone,  and 
caught  your  inspiration  from  a  weeping-willow.  If  you  had  had  your 
overcoat  on  and  a  bottle  of  "  O  be  joyful,"  you  might  have  got  some- 
thing like  this.     ( Recites:  J 

Give  me  a  drop  of  barley  bree, 

And  sing  to  me  a  cheerful  song, 
Ere  I  shall  close  my  eyes  in  death 

And  sleep  among  the  dusty  throng ! 

You  need  not  mind  that  ghastly  One 
Who  shakes  his  shadowy  dart  at  me, 

He  can  not  strike  the  fatal  blow 
Till  T  have  drunk  the  barley  bree ! 

Another  cup  !  another  still ! 

While  yet  I'm  on  the  mortal  brink — 
Another  cup  !  and  'tis  the  last 

That  ever  I  on  earth  shall  drink. 

Now  do  your  worst,  my  ghastly  friend  ! 

Strike,  when  you  will,  the  fatal  blow — 
For  I've  no  more  to  do  on  earth 

And  am  contented  now  to  go. 

But,  hold  !  what  magic  change  is  this 

That  falls  upon  my  fading  sight  ? 
Where  stood  that  ghastly  goblin  grim 

I  now  behold  a  damsel  bright ! 

Upon  her  cheek  the  rose-bud  blooms  ! 

With  living  breath  her  bosom  swells  ! 
And  on  her  laughing  brow  she  wears 

A  wreath  of  blooming  immortelles  ! 

One  hand  she  reaches  out  to  me, 

The  other  points  far,  far  away — 
To  where  what  seems  a  fairy-land, 

Where  lilies  bloom  and  fountains  play. 

Hush — let  me  hear  the  silvery  voice 
That  falls  so  sweetly  on  mine  ear — 

With  smiling  face  she  bids  me  come, 
And  nothing  I  shall  have  to  fear. 

Adieu,  my  friends!  I  can  not  stay — 

So  I  will  bid  you  all  good-bye  ! 
And,  as  I'm  going,  I  will  say 

'Tis  not — a — fear — ful — thing — to — die. 

That's  my  last  scene  in  the  drama  of  ' '  Life  " ;  and  when  Time,  the 
"prompter"  of  Earth's  Theatre  gives  me  my   "  cue,"  I  hope  he  will 
not  have  to  boost  me,  and  that  the  curtain  will  fall  gracefully  upon  my 
exit. 
Bohemian— 

I  would  like  to  think  as  you  do,  but  the  thought  of  death  ever  fills 
my  soul  with  sadness.     Oh,  wherefore  was  man  created  and  endowed 
with  his  far-reaching  intellect,  his  deep  passions  and  affections,  and 
his  unutterable  longings  for  that  which  is  ever  beyond  his  reach  ?    He 
is  but  a  spark  stricken   from   the  rock  of  eternal  existence,  which,  for 
a  moment,  glitters  but  to  be  quenched  in  the  night  of  eternal  dark- 
ness.    Far  happier  the  summer  insect,  born  and  dying  in  the  same 
hour  ;  or,  the  flower,  that  blooms  in  the  morning  and  perishes  with  the 
evening  sun,  than  man,  with  his  lofty  mind,  for  he  is  cut  down  like 
the  summer  grass  and  is  borne  away  to  that  gloom  which  returns  no 
echo  to  the  anguished  cries  of  the  bereaved  spirit. 
Philosopher- 
No  death  there  is  without  a  birth — 
Nor  birth  without  a  death.     The  faded  flower, 
Altho'  its  hues  have  died,  seems  words  to  speak 
That  Memory  loves  to  hear.     The  lover,  sad, 
Wears  next  his  throbbing  heart  a  few  dead  leaves 
Which  to  him  consolation  gives. 

Thus,  Beauty  from  Corruption  springs  ; 

Life  is  the  offspring  of  Decay  ; 
And  Death  is  but  a  passing  night 

From  which  is  born  a  brighter  day. 

What  though  the  flowers  you  love  on  earth 
Are  fragile  things  of  mortal  birth  1 
They'll  bloom  again,  with  brighter  hue, 
In  fields  that  drink  celestial  dew. 

No  angel,  with  a  calmer  face. 
E'er  found  on  earth  dwelling-place  " 
Than  Azrael  pale,  whose  marble  brow 
Is  shaded  by  the  cypress  now. 

As  kind  and  gentle  is  the  one 
Who  tells  man  that  his  toils  are  done, 
As  are  the  ones  that  vigils  keep 
Around  the  cradled  infant's  sleep. 

Then  look  no  more  with  doubt  and  fear 
Upon  th^  cold  and  silent  bier  ; 
For  Death  bears  in  his  icy  hand 
A  passport  to  a  brighter  land  ! 


Says  Hopkins:   "In  provoking  me  to  strife 
You  blew  my  cooling  coal  and  gave  me  life." 
/  gave  you  life?    Then  God  forgive  the  crime, 
For  you  make  use  of  it  in  writing  rhyme  ! 

— "Prattle"  in  the  Examiner. 

Oh,  no,  my  friend,  no,  not  to  strife, 
For  I've  been  peaceful  all  my  life  ; 
An  humorous  play,  with  harmless  words, 
Does  not  require  the  use  of  swords. 


At  divers  and  at  sundry  times 

You've  ridiculed  my  simple  rhymes  ; 

To  which  I  don't  object,  for  you 

Have  surely  this  a  right  to  do. 

My  rhymes  are  what  they  are,  and  they 

Will  so  remain,  whate'er  you  say  ! 

And  though  you  may  my  verses  latum, 

You  can't  them  save,  nor  can  them  damn. 

At  every  step  in  life  I  take 

Some  blunder  I  am  apt  to  make  ; 

And,  should  I  ever  perfect  be, 

I'd  be  beyond  humanity  !  « 

And  then,  indeed,  most  surely  1 

Would  have  to  lay  me  down  and  die  ; 

Since  I  could  no  companion  be 

For  anything  that  now  I  see, 

Unless  it  were  a  stock  or  stone, 

Which  ne'er  had  thought  or  feeling  known. 

But  he  who  lives  in  house  of  glass 

Should  use  with  care  his  verbal  gas. 

Now,  in  your  picture  drawn  of  late 
Of  Garter,  at  the  jasper  gate, 
If  printers'  ink  tell  what  is  true, 
The  following  lines  were  writ  by  you  : 
'  Meanwhile  McCudden,  drawing  near, 
Applied  his  lips  to  the  saint's  ear." 
Than  "near"  and  "ear"  no  better  rhyme 
Was  ever  made  at  any  time. 
I'm  no  adept  in  rythmic  song, 
And,  hence,  my  judgment  may  be  wrong  ; 
But,  what  I've  quoted,  much  I  fear, 
As  harshly  shocked  the  Muse's  ear 
As,  when,  of  late,  as  rythmic  words 
I  wrote,  "Cyclopean"  and  "towards " 
But  words  at  best  are  rugged  things, 
As  he  has  learned  who  often  sings, 
And  knows  what  trouble  he  has  found 
In  wedding  sense  to  rythmic  sound. 
Stern  critics,  then,  should  not  be  hard 
Upon  a  wrestling,  rhyming  bard 
Who  racks  his  brain  to  find  a  rhyme 
And  still  preserve  the  sense  and  time  I 

Far  easier  'tis  a  vase  to  break 
Than  'tis  a  costly  vase  to  make. 

A  Cupid,  wrought  by  Angelo, 

By  one  rude  stroke  may  be  laid  low. 

Thus,  learned  critics  oft  berate 
What  they've  no  power  to  create  ! 

But,  let  the  wordy  warrior  Bierce 
Do  what  he  will  ray  mail  to  pierce  ; 
If  he  succeed — my  word,  that  I 
Will  like  a  Spartan  soldier  die. 

R.  C.  Hopkins. 


communications. 


An  Experiment  in  Town-Building. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Everybody  knows  how  to  build  a  town,  but 
nobody  acts  on  what  everybody  knows.  Everybody  knows  that  the 
common  recipe  for  compounding  a  town  out  of  certain  ingredients  is 
wrong,  yet  everybody  follows  the  recipe.  The  prescription  as  written 
by  real-estate  doctors  generally  reads  thus  :  A  piece  of  level  land, 
divided  into  blocks  and  subdivided  into  lots.  A  romantic  name  for  the 
towii  and  the  streets  named  for  prominent  citizens.  A  hotel  built  when 
there  is  nobody  to  live  in  it.  A  motor-road  constructed  when  there  is 
nobody  to  ride  on  it.  Works  to  provide  water  when  there  is  nobody 
to  wash  in  it.  A  plant  to  furnish  electric-lights  when  there  is  nobody 
to  see  by  them.  Much  advertising,  a  grand  auction,  a  free  lunch,  a 
brass  band,  a  hundred  mortgages,  and  a  collapse. 

An  experiment  in  town-building  founded  on  what  everybody  knows 
but  what  nobody  does,  is  now  in  progress  on  the  line  of  the  new  road 
just  completed  by  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  from  Tracy  south 
to  Armona,  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  fair  one,  for,  at  this  time  of  writing,  the  only  improvement 
on  the  town-site  is  a  hay-stack.  A  week  ago  the  entire  population  con- 
sisted of  one  tramp.  Already  has  this  incipient  town  met  with  its  first 
disaster.  The  hay-stack  is  still  there,  but  the  tramp  has  gone.  The 
population  has  decreased  by  one  hundred  per  cent. 

This  town-site  belongs  to  the  railroad  company.  No  effort  will  be 
made  to  build  it  up.  What  everybody  says  is  the  right  way  is  now  in 
operation  around  the  town-site.  A  tract  of  country  ten  miles  long  arm 
ten  wide,  surrounding  the  town-site  and  cut  in  two  by  the  new  railroad, 
is  divided  into  small  farms  and  furnished  with  an  abundant  water  sup- 
ply for  irrigation.  Everything  in  the  nature  of  an  effort  will  be  di- 
rected, not  to  the  building  of  the  town,  but  to  the  settlement  of  the  sur- 
rounding farms  with  respectable,  intelligent,  thrifty  farmers. 

The  country  around  the  town-site  will  be  actively  built  up.  It  will 
be  covered  with  orchards  and  vineyards.  It  will  be  spotted  with 
gardens  and  nurseries.  It  will  be  ornamented  with  cottages,  barns, 
and  poultry-houses.  It  will  be  crossed  by  avenues  and  checkered  by 
ditches.  It  will  be  adorned  by  shade-trees  and  beautified  by  shrubbery. 
Its  atmosphere  will  be  redolent  of  roses  and  new-made  hay,  and  will 
resound  with  the  music  of  the  anvil.  The  tethered  cow  will  vex  the 
fast  driver  in  the  road,  the  stray  calf  will  scare  the  truant  infant  out- 
side the  gate,  the  wandering  turkey  will  be  chased  by  the  anxious 
farmeress,  and  the  only  dull  feature  of  the  inspiring  scene  will  be  the 
absence  of  flirtation  among  neighboring  married  couples. 

But  the  town.  The  town  will  not  be  built.  It  will  just  sorter 
happen.  It  will  transpire.  It  will  occur.  It  will  incidentally  come  to 
pass.  A  hotel  may  struggle  on  to  Front  Street ;  a  store  may  get  lost 
on  B  Street  ;  some  carpenter  may  dump  a  shop  on  First  Street ;  a 
saloon  will  be  sure  to  curse  Main  Street ;  a  school  will  be  the  only 
thing  deliberately  erected,  and  that  will  be  on  Washington  Street. 

But  the  school  should  not  be  the  only  house  erected  with  delibera- 
tion. Beyond  doubt  the  church  will  be  a  second  instance  of  premedi- 
tation. But  there  should  be  another  :  a  new  institution,  suggested  by 
the  wicked  activity  of  the  devil  in  the  whisky  mill  and  the  necessity  of 
those  who  are  compelled  by  the  exigencies  of  rural  fife  to  visit  the  town 
in  the  heat  of  the  summer  day.     There  should  be  a  temperance  resort. 

The  tired  and  thirsty  teamster,  or  drover,  or  farmer,  or  traveler,  en- 
tering the  little  town,  where  shall  he  slake  his  thirst  or  rest  his  limbs  ? 
The  hotel  has  a  bar,  and,  therefore,  no  accessible  water  convenience 
to  interfere  with  its  profits.  There  is  no  place  but  the  saloon  where  he 
is  welcome  to  a  chair,  a  paper,  and  a  cooling  drink.  If  his  stay  in 
town  do  not  comprise  the  dinner-hour,  the  saloon  offers  him  the 
needed  lunch.  For  women  and  children  there  is  nothing  but  privation 
and  suffering  in  this  regard. 

Why  is  there  not  here  a  battle-ground  upon  which  temperance  may 
challenge  hell  to  combat?  A  neat  reading-room,  furnished  with  the 
daily  papers  of  the  State  and  the  Argonaut;  comfortable  chairs; 
lemonade,  soda-water,  iced  tea,  coffee,  etc.;  a  clean  atmosphere,  fit 
for  women  and  children  ;  and  a  stable  or  hog-pen  a  long  ways  off  for 
the  users  of  tobacco.  Give  some  thought  to  this,  ye  temperance 
cranks. 

We  do  not  give  the  name  of  this  embryo  town,  because  the  article  is 
not  an  advertisement.     We  merely  outline  the  main  features  of  the  ex- 
periment as  we  would  discuss  a  general  proposition.     Twenty   < 
hence,  our  State  will  have  a  hundred  towns  where  now  there  i 
one.     We  desire  only  to  attract  attention  to  certain  principle?,  ) 
that  they  may  be  accepted  and  applied  to  the  building  of  ot't. 
many  towns  in  the  future.  B.   M 

San  Francisco,  July  28,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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CHRISTOPHER    AND    THE    FAIRY. 

A  Tale  of  Circus  Life. 

Centerpole  Tom  professed  to  know  everything  about  all 
the  distinguished  people  of  the  "  profession  "  in  all  parts  of 
Christendom,  and  likely  he  did  know  a  great  deal  ;  for,  in  his 
humble  capacity,  he  had  served  many  of  them  in  divers  coun- 
tries, and,  though  a  boastful  man,  he  had  never  been  detected 
in  an  inability  to  give  trustworthy  information.  So,  when  it 
was  announced,  with  a  great  show  of  large  type,  that  "  Chris- 
topher and  the  Fairy  "  had  just  landed  at  San  Francisco  from 
an  Australian  steamer,  under  contract  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season,  there  was  much  excitement  and  curiosity  among 
the  people  of  the  circus,  and  Centerpole  Tom  was  at  once 
exploited  for  knowledge  concerning  them. 

"  Hain't  you  ever  heard  of  Christopher  and  the  Fairy  ? " 
he  asked,  pityingly  ;  "  well,  that  gits  me.  The  Fairy's  the 
purtiest  little  trick  on  wheels,  an'  the  way  she  kin  do  the  flying 
trapeze  is  something  'stonishing.  No,  I  hain't  never  seen  her, 
but  I  know  all  about  her.  A  fellow  worked  for  me  last  season 
that  seen  her  at  Melbourne,  and  he  told  me  a  whole  string  of 
stuff  about  her.  Every  man -jack  under  the  canvas  went 
dead  gone  on  her,  but  she  never  took  no  notice  of  any  of  'em, 
and  didn't  seem  to  care  for  nobody's  society  but  the  women's 
and  that  ornery,  measly  old  Christopher." 

"  Is  Christopher  her  husbun  ?  "  asked  a  long-legged  young 
groom. 

"  No  !  "  thundered  Tom,  with  so  great  vehemence  that  the 
young  man  quailed,  and  dared  not  ask  any  more  questions. 
"  Brother  ?  "  inquired  one  of  the  ring-''  supers." 
"  No  !  "  yelled  the  veteran  master  of  the  centerpole-hoist ; 
"  he  ain't  her  husbun,  nor  her  brother,  nor  her  uncle,  nor  her 
grandfather,  nor  her  cousin."  • 

The  head-hostler,  as  much  a  veteran  as  Centerpole  Tom, 
and  more  modest  and  less  theatrical  than  he,  quietly  said  : 

"  No  use  making  a  fool  of  yourself  and  putting  on  airs 
before  these  here  boys.  /  don't  know  who  Christopher  is, 
an'  I  ain't  ashamed  to  say  so.  Now,  who  is  Christopher  ?  " 
This  was  the  supreme  moment  for  which  Centerpole  Tom 
had  waited.  He  squared  himself  around,.and,  looking  steadily 
at  the  head-hostler,  said  impressively  and  with  the  utmost  de- 
liberation : 

"  Christopher  is  an  elephant." 

It  was  a  small  speech,  but  it  was  some  time  after  this  be- 
fore the  two  men  became  good  friends  again. 

There  was  a  commotion  all  through  the  small  army  of 
circus  people  when  Christopher  and  the  Fairy  arrived.  They 
did  not  come  to  the  tents  for  two  or  three  days  after  landing, 
as  it  was  rumored  that  Christopher  had  been  seasick  on  the 
voyage  across  the  Pacific  and  needed  a  little  rest.  When 
they  did  appear,  however,  they  were  cordially  welcomed. 
The  women  of  the  circus  found  the  Fairy  (who,  in  private 
life,  was  known  as  Miss  Camilla  Armijo)  to  be  a  delightful 
girl,  more  substantial  than  a  genuine  fairy,  to  be  sure,  but 
hardly  more  so  ;  for,  although  she  was  full-grown,  she  was  so 
small  and  fragile  that  her  professional  name  sat  well  upon 
her.  There  was  a  light  touch  of  sadness  in  all  her  conduct, 
and  Centerpole  Tom  explained  this  by  saying  that  she  had 
recently  lost  both  her  parents.  How  he  discovered  this,  no- 
body ever  could  learn.  But  it  was  clear,  at  least,  that  she 
was  a  very  sweet  and  gentle  little  body,*  very  young,  and 
with  no  friend  in  San  Francisco  except  old  Christopher. 

I  say  "  old  Christopher "  because  it  is  impossible  to 
associate  anything  but  great  age  with  his  enormous  propor- 
tions and  overwhelming  dignity.  He  was  an  East  Indian 
elephant,  of  prodigious  size.  A  more  solemn  and  self-satis- 
fied elephant  it  would  have  bean  impossible  to  find. 

After  the  Fairy  had  been  introduced  to  the  people  with 
whom  she  was  to  be  associated  the  remainder  of  the  season, 
and  had  chatted  and  quietly  laughed  with  them  a  little,  she 
Jumed  to  the  menagerie  man  and  said  : 

"  Now  we  will  show  Christopher  his  quarters."  And,  by 
the  dignified  flapping  of  his  great  ears,  Christopher  seemed 
to  add  :  "  Yes  ;  we  are  prepared  now  to  see  what  you  can  do 
for  old  Christopher." 

In  fact,  while  they  were  about  it,  and  all  feeling  a  certain 
interest  in  the  little  stranger  and  her  big  companion,  the  whole 
company — the  two  clowns,  the  man  who  turned  the  double 
back-somersault,  the  strong  man,  the  woman  who  wore  a 
yellow  wig  when  she  rode  bareback,  the  two  men  who  did 
the  great  act  on  the  horizontal  bar,  and  some  others,  includ- 
ing Centerpole  Tom  and  the  surly  head-man  of  the  hostlers 
— went  to  see  how  Christopher  was  going  to  be  disposed  of. 
That  was  a  simple  affair  :  the  great  pachyderm  was  conducted 
to  his  allotted  place  in  the  menagerie  tent,  where  an  iron  pin 
was  driven  into  the  ground  and  a  chain,  which  was  riveted  to 
it,  was  locked  around  one  of  his  legs.  The  pin  and  the  chain 
were  part  of  his  belongings,  and  he  was  accustomed  to  be 
chained  up  thus  and  made  no  objection.  Evidently  he  suf- 
fered no  loss  of  dignity  by  this  operation,  for  he  appeared  to 
say  to  himself,  "  This  is  perfectly  proper,  I  am  sure  ;  for  it  is 
the  rule  of  all  circuses  to  keep  the  animals  in  some  sort  of 
confinement,  and,  although  it  accomplishes  no  useful  purpose 
in  my  case,  I  believe  in  discipline  and  cheerfully  submit  to 
the  rules." 

It  was  very  pretty  to  see  how  solicitous  was  the  Fairy  of 
her  immense  charge.  She  saw  that  he  had  a  sufficient  allow- 
ance of  fresh,  sweet  hay,  and,  from  a  bag  which  she  carried, 
she  fed  him  some  dainties  which  she  had  for  that  purpose  and 
which  he  took  in  his  lithe  trunk  with  manifest  tokens  of  grati- 
tude. She  patted  his  great  jaws  and  said  kind  things  to  him, 
and  he  took  it  all  as  a  matter  of  course,  seeming  to  say,  "  I 
see  nothing  at  all  strange  in  the  affection  and  solicitude  which 
this  beautiful  little  Fairy  lavishes  upon  me  ;  for  am  I  not  a 
very  large  and  majestic  elephant,  and  does  she  not  know  that 
I  love  her  better  than  does  any  one  else  in  all  the  world  ?  " 
And  it  was  pretty  to  see  how  gently  she  bade  him  good-bye 
until  the  evening  performance,  which  would  begin  in  two 
hours  from  that  time. 

There  was  a  far  greater  crowd  than  usual  at  the  perform- 
ance that  evening,  for  the  flaming  public  announcements  of 


Christopher  and  the  Fairy  had  borne  profitable  fruit.  Not 
only  were  the  seats  packed  all  the  way  up  to  the  eaves,  but 
rows  of  extra  seats  had  been  provided  on  the  level  ground 
facing  the  ring.  Several  acts  were  done  before  the  manager 
announced  the  new  performers,  which  he  did  in  the  following 
graceful  manner : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  :  I  now  have  the  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce to  you  the  most  celebrated  performers  of  her  maj- 
esty's Australian  colonies — Christopher  and  the  Fairy.  You 
will  see  for  yourselves  that  Christopher  is  the  largest  and 
most  powerful  elephant  in  captivity,  and  that  the  Fairy  justly 
deserves  her  reputation  for  being  the  most  graceful  and  dar- 
ing flying-trapeze  performer  in  the  world.  The  performances 
of  these  two  renowned  individuals  will  consist  in  ground  acts 
in  which  they  both  take  part,  followed  by  the  flying-trapeze 
act  done  by  the  Fairy  alone,  Christopher  meanwhile  standing 
below  and  looking  on,  at  the  same  time  giving  signals  to  the 
Fairy  and  otherwise  encouraging  her  in  her  daring  and  peril- 
ous performance  high  in  the  air." 

When  he  had  finished,  the  elephant  came  slowly  walking 
out,  and  thereupon  rose  a  mighty  shout  of  applause  and  a 
great  clapping  of  hands.  Sitting  on  the  massive  shoulders  of 
the  enormous  brute  was  the  Fairy,  glittering  with  spangles. 
She  was  so  small,  and  fragile,  and  dainty,"  and  Christopher 
was  so  overwhelming,  and  majestic,  and  stem,  that  the 
strange  picture  caught  the  audience  with  sweeping -force,  and 
the  applause  became  deafening.  Christopher  calmly  marched 
into  the  ring  and  proceeded  deliberately  around  it,  the  Fairy 
meanwhile  guiding  him  with  gentle  hand-pressure  on  one  side 
of  his  neck  or  the  other,  while  with  the  other  hand  she  threw 
kisses  to  the  audience.  Her  bare,  dimpled  arms  and  smiling, 
dimpled  cheeks,  her  rosy  mouth,  her  large  black  eyes,  and 
curling  black  hair  in  which  diamonds  shone,  won  every  heart 
for  her  in  that  immense  crowd  ;  for  so  much  sweetness  and 
grace  and  daintiness  they  had  never  seen  all  at  once  in  a 
circus-ring  before. 

The  circuit  of  the  ring  completed,  the  elephant  stopped 
and  listened  gravely  to  the  sorry  jokes  of  the  clown.  He 
had  heard  them  before  and  was  not  to  be  amused.  The 
Fairy  bounded  to  her  feet  on  the  great  animal's  back,  and 
there  found  room  for  some  entertaining  tricks  of  agility. 
Then  she  gave  him  a  tap  with  her  slippered  little  foot,  and, 
in  response,  he  brought  his  long  trunk  around,  caught  her  by 
the  waist,  and  set  her  gently  on  the  ground.  This  made  the 
audience  applaud  until  the  Fairy  was  almost  deaf.  Other 
things,  some  old  and  some  new,  were  done  by  the  two,  such 
as  his  walking  over  her,  stepping  ever  so  carefully,  as  she  lay  on 
the  ground  ;  recovering  her  handkerchief  from  the  clown, 
who  had  stolen  it  and  hidden  it  in  his  blouse ;  throwing  her 
high  in  the  air  and  stepping  forward  in  time  to  have  her 
alight  nimbly  on  his  back  j  and  things  like  that.  Then 
came  her  act  on  the  flying-trapeze. 

To  prepare  for  this  the  clown  fetched  her  a  flag,  which  she 
gave  to  Christopher  to  hold  in  his  trunk.  Then  the  clown 
threw  a  tape  over  a  trapeze  hung  high  in  the  air,  and,  with  a 
few  parting  caresses  and  whispered  words  to  Christopher,  she 
sprang  to  the  tape  and  climbed  it  like  a  squirrel.  She  sat  a 
moment  on  the  trapeze-bar  and  then  glanced  down  at 
Christopher,  who,  sitting  back  on  his  haunches  the  better  to 
look  so  high,  was  gravely  watching  her.  The  band  had 
stopped  playing.  A  clear,  musical  voice  from  above,  drop- 
ping like  pearls  on  the  people  below,  called  out  : 
"  How  was  that,  Christopher  ? " 

The  elephant  waved  the  flag  and  gravely  nodded  his  ap- 
proval. 

Then  came  the  real  work  of  the  act — all  sorts  of  agile 
turnings  and  graceful  leaps  from  the  main  bar  to  one  hung 
higher  still ;  and  after  every  one  of  these  feats,  each  more 
daring  than  its  predecessor,  she  would  call  down  in  her 
musical,  pearly  voice  : 

"  Was  that  all  right,  Christopher  ?  " 

And  Christopher  would  wave  the  flag  and  solemnly  nod 
his  approval,  as  much  as  to  say  :  "  Of  course  it  was  all  right ; 
but  we  expect  that  from  you,  little  Fairy  1 " 

Finally  came  her  greatest  feat — it  was  to  leap  clear  across 
the  ring  from  one  trapeze  to  another.  She  rested  awhile  be- 
fore undertaking  it,  and  Christopher,  knowing  what  was 
coming,  braced  himself,  all  his  massive  muscles  going  on  a 
tension,  as  though  trying  to  give  her  strength  and  alertness 
for  the  dangerous  task.  The  band  played  a  spirited  air  while 
the  girl  sat  still  on  the  bar  ;  then  the  music  ceased,  and  a 
deep  hush  fell  on  the  audience.  The  Fairy  caught  the  bar  in 
her  hands  and  swung  underneath  it,  and  her  clear  voice  rang 
out  again  : 

"  Keep  a  sharp  eye,  old  Christopher  !  " 
The  elephant  nodded  and  waved  his  flag,  but  with  less 
stateliness  than  before.  The  Fairy  began  to  swing  backward 
and  forw.ard  in  the  direction  of  the  distant  trapeze,  which  she 
was  to  catch  after  her  flight  through  the  air.  Further  and 
further  did  she  swing,  higher  and  higher,  back  and  forth,  her 
glittering  spangles  looking  like  a  shower  of  meteors.  A  ring- 
ing voice  cried  out : 

"  Now  we  go,  Christopher  !  "  and  she  loosed  her  hold  and 
went  flying  away  across  the  tent,  higher  and  higher,  to  the 
apex  of  a  graceful  parabolic  curve,  then  down  toward  the 
trapeze,  still  s«  far  away,  while  the  people  held  their  breath, 
and  many  closed  their  eyes.-  Down  sailed  the  small  and 
graceful  figure,  coming  quickly  closer  to  the  goal ;  two  eager 
hands  were  outstretched  to  seize  the  bar  ;  one  hand  touched 
it  and  clutched  it  desperately,  but  the  other  missed  its  aim. 
The  momentum  sent  her  flying  far  beyond,  but  she  still  held 
the  bar  with  one  hand,  and  the  ropes  which  held  it  creaked 
as  the  strain  came  upon  them.  A  hold  with  one  hand  was 
not  enough,  and  the  Fairy  had  not  time  to  bring  the  other  to 
bear  when  the  bar  found  the  end  of  its  tether.  The  small 
hand  slipped,  and  the  girl  went  flying  toward  the  ground.  A 
suppressed  cry  of  horror  rose  from  the  audience  as  the  frail, 
little  body  struck  the  ground  at  the  entrance  to  the  waiting- 
room,  falling  with  a  heavy,  cruel  sound  that  went  into  every 
heart  in  that  vast  assemblage  and  that  made  the  strongest 
men  shudder  and  groan  and  cover  their  faces. 

She  fell  near  the  feet  of  Centerpole  Tom,  who  was  standing 
behind  the  musicians,  and  he  was  the  first  to  approach  her. 


He  straightened  the  body  and  looked  in  the  blanched  face 
and  wide-staring  eyes,  and  silently  prayed  for  even  a  moan 
from  the  silent,  white  lips.  The  audience  rose  in  an  uproar, 
and  thousands  pressed  forward  to  see  the  poor,  limp  body  on 
the  ground.  But  instantly  there  was  a  commotion  from  an- 
other cause  :  Christopher  had  seen  the  catastrophe,  and  he 
claimed  the  first  right-of-way  and  the  privileges  of  a  friend. 
He  came  toward  the  packed  mass  of  humanity  with  a  roar 
that  sent  terror  abroad,  hundreds  flying  from  his  path.  Others 
could  not  escape  so  easily,  and  of  these,  some  he  flung  right 
and  left  with  his  trunk,  and  others  were  packed  closer  on 
either  side  by  the  interposition  of  his  enormous  bulk.  Soon 
he  reached  the  side  of  the  Fairy,  lying  so  white  and  still,  and 
he  dropped  to  his  knees  beside  her  and  groaned  and  caressed 
her  with  his  trunk. 

Gentle  hands  were  trying  to  find  some  life  in  the  frail, 
crushed  body  when  he  came,  but  all  fell  back  upon  his  terrible 
approach — all  except  Centerpole  Tom,  who  feared  not  even 
the  wrath  of  the  giant  Christopher.  The  elephant  accepted 
his  presence,  seeing  kindness  in  it.  Centerpole's  heart  beat 
violently  as  he  saw  a  faint  movement  of  the  chest,  and  he 
nearly  choked  with  joy  when  he  beheld  the  lips  move  and 
the  eyes  close  and  then  open  again.  Some  one  brought 
water,  with  which  he  sprinkled  her  face.  This  did  much 
good,  for  she  gasped  and  then  sighed. 

"  She  is  coming  to  !  "  cried  Centerpole  Tom. 

And  surely  she  was  ;  for,  with  returning  life,  came  evi- 
dence of  suffering,  and  deep  lines  of  pain  formed  about  hei 
mouth  and  eyes.  Christopher  noticed  it,  for  he  fanned  ha 
more  vigorously  with  his  great  ears.  Consciousness  came; 
slowly  back ;  and,  when  it  had  returned,  the  first  thing  thei 
Fairy  saw  was  her  old  friend  Christopher  kneeling  beside  her.1 

"  Poor,  old  Christopher  !  "  she  said,  very  faintly  ;  and  then .1 
with  great  difficulty,  she  raised  her  hand  and  gently  caressedi 
his  rough  old  face.  "  Poor  Christopher !  It  will  break 
your  old  heart  to  see  me  die.  .  .  .  You  have  loved  me 
Christopher.  .  .  .  But  they'll  be  good  to  you."  Tear! 
trickled  down  her  cheeks,  the  hard  lines  deepened,  the  pooil 
face  became  more  pinched  and  drawn,  the  beautiful  eyeij 
wandered  vacantly  and  then  closed,  and  the  Fairy  passed  inttl 
unconsciousness  again. 

A  physician  now  came  and  knelt  beside  her,  and,  after  hi 
had  examined  her  as  well  as  he  could,  he  said  : 

"  She  is  desperately  hurt,  but  she  is  young  and  is  still  alive 
You  must  take  her  at  once  to  a  house,  where  I  may  care  foi 
her  properly." 

They  gently  picked  her  up,  and,  as  they  did  so,  a  moat 
escaped  her.  This  roused  the  elephant,  already  dazed  bj 
what  had  happened.  He  began  clumsily  rising  to  his  feet 
watching  them  as  they  bore  her  away,  and  was  evidently  de 
termined  to  follow.  Seeing  this,  Centerpole  Tom,  who  hel( 
the  light  body  in  his  arms,  hurried  away,  and  almost  ran  to  i 
small  hotel  not  far  distant.  He  took  the  Fairy  within  ant 
laid  her  on  a  bed  which  they  showed  him  in  a  rear  room  01 
the  ground  floor. 

But  Christopher  had  not  lost  sight  of  him,  in  spite  of  thi 
crowd  ;  and  those  without,  seeing  Christopher's  intention  0 
keeping  close  to  his  friend,  and  knowing  it  was  impossible! 
sought  to  stay  him.  They  shouted  to  him  and  tried  to  drivi 
him  back,  but  he  noticed  them  not  at  all.  They  threw  boxe 
and  chairs  in  his  way,  but  he  tossed  them  aside.  A  carriage 
which  stood  in  his  way,  was  crushed.  Christopher  seemed  ti 
think  that,  as  his  friend  was  among  strangers,  she  was  amonj 
enemies,  and  needed  his  protection.  He  would  not  give 
her  up. 

The  situation  was  desperate.  Men  counseled  shootinj 
him,  but  how  could  a  pistol-bullet  find  a.  vital  spot  in  hi 
enormous  body  ?  Besides,  he  was  already  maddened  b; 
the  opposition  he  had  encountered  and  further  torment 
ing  might  lead  to  dire  results.  Before  anything  couk 
be  done,  before  any  plan  could  be  matured,  he  had 
reached  the  house.  The  door  was,  closed  and  locked  be,i 
fore  him  and  furniture  was  piled  behind  it ;  but,  with  hi 
massive  head  lowered,  he  went  straight  against  it,  ant 
everything  was  crushed  before  his  advance.  Once  in  tbv 
house,  he  stopped  and  listened  for  the  sound  of  her  voice 
He  heard  faint  moans,  and  mistook  the  direction  whence  the; 
came,  for  he  started  straight  for  the  wide  staircase  leading  t< 
the  upper  floor.  Up  the  stairs  he  began  a  laborious  ascent 
the  helpless  crowd  standing  in  motionless  dismay.  Up  bt 
toiled,  roaring  terribly  at  intervals.  The  wooden  stair, 
creaked  and  groaned  under  his  tremendous  weight.  Thi 
plastering  near  them  began  to  fall,  timbers  were  sprung  ant 
wrenched  from  their  fastenings,  and  the  whole  house  quiv 
ered. 

The  catastrophe  came  at  last.  Just  before  Christophe 
reached  the  top,  the  whole  staircase  came  down  with  a  fright 
ful  crash,  and  the  gigantic  animal  fell  headlong  to  the  floor 
which  he  crushed  and  splintered.  A  mighty  groan  escape*, 
him,  for  the  fall  had  done  him  desperate  hurt.  He  struggle! 
and  floundered  in  the  mass  of  wrecked  timbers,  and  finallyi 
after  a  supreme  attempt,  he  staggered  to  his  feet.  With  i| 
stupendous  effort  he  steadied  himself  on  his  tottering  legsi 
and,  dazed  and  shattered,  began  anew  his  search  for  tb'j 
Fairy.  But  he  did  not  have  to  go  any  further  ;  CenterpoN 
Tom,  followed  by  the  physician,  came  forward,  bearing  ; 
small,  dainty  burden  in  his  arms,  which  he  laid  gently  on  : 
table  close  to  Christopher  ;  and  the  tears  which  trickled  dovfi 
Centerpole's  grizzly  beard  told  anew  the  old,  old  story,  as  ok 
as  human  suffering  and  sympathy. 

"  It  will  quiet  him,"  explained  Centerpole  Tom  to  the  fev 
people  who  had  ventured  near,  "  and  nothing  can  hurt  he 
now." 

Christopher  eagerly  regarded  his  companion,  lying  so  whit1 
and  quiet  and  beautiful,  and  then  he  caressed  her  cold  fao 
and  hands.  Perhaps  he'  understood  that  it  was  all  over  will 
her,  and  that  with  her  had  gone  all  that  the  world  held  0 
brightness  for  him  ;  and  besides  that  his  fall  had  grievousl) 
hurt  him.  He  gazed  at  her  and  his  head  sank  lower  anc 
lower.  The  fury  had  all  left  him,  and,  crushed  both  in  spin 
and  body,  he  stood  a  towering,  tottering  wreck.  Not  a  souoc 
escaped  him.  His  great  body  heaved  painfully  with  his  slow 
breathing,  and  swayed  from  side  to  side.     A  little  later  hi 
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sank  to  his  knees,  and  then  he  lay  down,  and  with  a  groan 
he  died. 

On  the  western  slope  of  Laurel  Hill  Cemetery,  facing  the 
grand  Pacific  and  the  glories  of  the  setting  sun,  and  standing 
watch  over  the  Golden  Gate,  through  which  the  great  white 
ships  sail  to  the  kingdoms  far  over  the  seas,  stands  a  granite 
monument,  marking  a  very  large  grave  and  a  small  one  ;  and 
it  bears  only  this  simple  line  : 

"Christopher  and  the  Fairy." 

San  Francisco,  August,  1891.         W.  C.  Morrow. 

HOCHE  AND  HOUDON. 


"Parisina"  writes  of  Two  Interesting  Events  in  Old  Versailles. 

Hoche,  the  victorious  general  who  fought  the  enemies  of 
the  First  Republic,  and  Houdon,  the  sculptor,  have  little  in 
common  beyond  the  initial  letter  of  their  names  and  their 
birthplace.  Both  were  born  at  Versailles,  and  Versailles 
honored  the  memories  of  the  two  in  a  double  festival  a  few 
days  ago. 

Dear,  sleepy,  old  Versailles  !  I  wonder  how,  in  these  go- 
ahead  days,  it  has  managed  to  keep  its  old  characteristics. 
Save  just  near  the  station  and  on  the  road  from  the  station 
to  the  palace — tha,  annual  resort  of  thousands  of  tourists — 
there  is  little  to  mark  the  passage  of  time.  People  who  visit 
the  city  of  the  Grand  Monarque  seldom,  if  ever,  stray  out  of 
this  beaten  track,  and  they  know  nothing  of  Versailles  itself 
beyond  the  picture-galleries,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  inside 
of  one  or  other  of  the  many  restaurants  where  they  get  their 
lunch  or  otherwise  recruit  after  the  fatigue  of  sight-seeing. 
They  are  generally  pressed  for  time,  too  tired,  or  too  in- 
different to  press  investigation  further.  Perhaps  the  unevenly 
laid  stones  deter  them,  and  I  must  confess  that  the  Versailles 
stones  are  cruelly  hard  to  the  feet.  Yet  there  are  bits  of  old 
Versailles  well  worth  a  visit.  There  is  the  market  built  by 
Louis  the  Fourteenth,  now  let  out  to  small  shop-keepers, 
who  generally  deal  in  indiscriminate  wares,  from  sugar- 
plums to  old  bones  and  bottles  ;  quaint  archways  beneath  old 
houses,  through  which  you  catch  glimpses  of  paved  court- 
yards, where  the  grass  grows  between  the  stones  ;  the 
church  of  St.  Louis  should  tempt  the  brush  of  the  water- 
color  artists,  its  domed  roof  and  pinnacles  showing  deep 
gray  against  the  blue  sky  ;  ancient  mansions,  such  as  that 
of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy,  fallen  from  their  great  estate  and 
let  out  in  flats  and  smelling  eternally  of  cabbage-soup  ;  the 
horse-pond,  with  its  semicircular  background  of  heavy 
masonry — a  pond  where  fifty  generations  of  animals  have 
quenched  their  thirst ;  dull  streets  full  of  mansions  whose 
aristocratic  windows  look  inward  on  cool,  shady  gardens  and 
broad  avenues  of  trees  a  couple  of  hundred  years  old,  lined 
with  ponderous  barracks  that  have  sheltered  regiments  of  the 
ancient  regime,  not  to  mention  King  William's  troops  during 
the  "  Annee  Terrible." 

The  house  where  Hoche  was  bom  still  stands  in  one  of 
the  narrow  streets  of  the  old  quarter.  For  this  occasion  it 
is  decked  with  trophies  of  flags,  especially  the  second-floor 
windows,  those  of  the  apartment  wherein  the  leader  of  the 
Republican  armies  against  the  Vende'eans  first  saw  the  light. 
I  see  it  as  I  walk  past  on  my  way  to  the  Place  d'Armes, 
where  a  grand  review  of  the  garrison  is  to  be  held  in  his 
honor.  It  is  a  lovely  morning,  and  the  scent  of  the  limes  is 
sweet  and  pleasant.  A  detachment  of  Cuirassiers  is  moving 
toward  the  place,  their  steel  breast-plates  glistening  in  the 
sun.  When  w"e  arrive,  we  find  the  artillery  already  on  the 
ground  and  two  regiments  of  engineers — a  noble  phalanx  ; 
officers  riding  hither  and  thither,  or  making  little  groups  a  la 
Meissonier.  It  is  a  pretty  sight ;  a  prettier  still  when  the 
word  is  given  to  present  arms  and  the  general  in  command, 
followed  by  a  brilliant  staff,  gallops  leisurely  along  the  front 
of  the  lines,  while  the  band  in  the  distance  plays  "  The  Mar- 
seillaise." Soon  they  all  commence  filing  off  the  place  down 
the  broad  Avenue  de  Paris — first  the  infantry,  then  the  artil- 
lery, and  finally  the  cavalry.  We  must  take  a  short  cut  and 
make  the  best  of  our  way  to  the  Place  Hoche,  where  the  civil 
authorities  are  snugly  ensconced  under  a  crimson-velvet  canopy 
m  front  of  the  little  square  garden,  in  the  midst  of  which  is 
the  statue  of  the  general — the  "  young  general,"  as  he  was 
called — who  died,  full  of  honors,  at  twenty-seven,  and  only 
knew  the  triumphs  of  the  great  "  Epopee,"  and  nothing  of  the 
reverses,  nothing  of  Moscow,  or  of  Waterloo.  There  is  some 
speechifying,  of  course,  and  more  of  "  The  Marseillaise,"  and 
then  the  troops,  which  have  come  up  from  the  other  side,  march 
past  and  present  arms,  and  the  first  act  of  the  Hoche  celebra- 
tion is  over,  and  every  one  goes  home  to  dJjeuner. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  house  of  the  friends  with  whom  I 
am  staying,  I  meet  the  Catholic  society  of  the  town  coming 
out  of  church,  for  it  is  still  early,  and  the  little  groups  of  En- 
glish— there  is  quite  a  British  colony  at  Versailles — on  the 
way  to  their  devotions  in  the  stuffy  little  Episcopalian  chapel, 
built  of  iron,  where  you  freeze  in  winter  and  are  baked  in 
summer.  Hoche  is  not  in  favor  with  either  of  these  divisions 
of  the  community.  He  is  the  Republican  hero,  and  repub- 
licanism is  rated  "  low  "  in  the  aristocratic  society  of  the  city, 
which  is  thoroughly  monarchical ;  while  your  insular  Protest- 
ant ignores  heroes  whose  memory  is  kept  green  by  annual  re- 
joicings that  take  place  on  a  Sunday.  There  is  no  difficulty 
in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  unpopularity  of  Hoche  in  the 
aristocratic  circles  of  Versailles,  since  the  majority  of  its  in- 
habitants profess  the  opinions  that  were  current  here  sixty 
years  ago  ;  it  is  not  by  any  means  so  easy  to  say  why  it 
patronizes  Houdon.  Such  is  the  case,  however.  The  military 
and  civil  authorities  of  the  place  backed  Hoche,  the  denizens 
of  the  Quarter  St.  Louis  and  the  Boulevard  de  la  Reine — 
represented  chiefly  by  superannuated  functionaries  and  dowa- 
gers— splurged  for  Houdon. 

Yet  Houdon's  principal  title  to  fame  is  the  admirable  statue 
of  Voltaire,  which  all  American  visitors  to  Paris  have  studied 
with  interest  almost  amounting  to  awe  in  the  foyer  of  the 
Theatre  Francais.  It  is  true  he  was  popularly  supposed  to 
have  delineated  the  features  of  the  lovely  Dubarry  in  a  statue 


of  Diana,  and  this  may  have  rendered  him  interesting. 
The  superannuated  functionaries  and  the  dowagers  are  most 
virtuous  people,  of  course,  and  somewhat  uncharitable,  per- 
haps, too,  over  the  failings  of  ordinary  beings  ;  but  they  are 
quite  ready  to  condone  the  vices  of  kings.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  it  was  not  the  mistress  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth 
who  posed  for  Houdon's  Diana — though,  I  dare  say,  she 
might  have  done  so,  since  Drouceis  painted  her  with  a  very 
small  amount  of  clothing,  the  little  there  was  rather  enhancing 
the  piquancy  of  her  beauty,  and  neither  the  king  nor  his 
paramour  was  at  all  shocked  that  Bouret,  the  farmier-general, 
when  about  to  entertain  royalty  in  his  shooting-box  in  the 
forest  of  Seuart,  should  have  the  head  of  a  famous  Venus 
removed  and  replaced  by  one  with  the  features  of  *'  La  Du- 
barry." Be  this  as  it  may,  Houdon  was  taken  up  by  the 
opposition  society  of  Versailles,  and  it  was  under  its  auspices 
that  the  subscription  for  the  sculptor's  statue — the  unveiling 
of  which  was  the  event  of  this  particular  afternoon — was  set 
on  foot  and  finally  carried  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion. 

Perhaps  you  heard  of  the  unique  representation  in  the 
bijou  theatre  of  Trianon,  the  proceeds  of  which  went  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  statue  ? — how,  after  being  shut  up  for 
more  than  half  a  century,  the  boxes  were  once  more  filled 
with  a  gay  crowd  ;  how  wax-candles  were  stuck  into  the 
sconces,  and  the  old  faded  furniture  and  the  still  more  faded 
scenery  were  made  to  do  duty  once  again  ;  how  actors  from 
the  Francais  were  engaged  to  play  Sedaine's  "Gageure  Im- 
pre*vue,"  others  from  the  Opera  Comique  to  perform  the 
parts  in  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's  operetta,  "  Le  Devin  de 
Village,"  and  some  of  the  opera  ballet  to  dance  a  pas  in  the 
guise  of  gods  and  goddesses  a  la  eighteenth  century.  The 
performances  were  a  great  deal  talked  about  at  the  time, 
partly  because  all  such  revivals  must  be  interesting, 
especially  in  a  place  so  well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and 
partly  because  it  led  to  a  polite  passage  of  arms  between 
the  organizers  of  the  entertainment  and  the  minister  who 
had  given  the  necessary  permission  to  make  use  of  the 
theatre — which  is,  of  course,  national  property. 

It  is  in  a  somewhat  out-of-the-way  quarter  of  Versailles 
that  a  site  was  chosen  for  Houdon's  statue,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  Avenue  Duplessis.  Inauguration  ceremonies  are  gen- 
erally rather  spiritless  affairs,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
pleasure  of  applauding  Delaunay,  the  old  favorite  of  the 
Parisian  public,  who  consented  to  come  forth  from  his  retreat 
and  recite  some  verses  written  for  the  occasion  by  Jules 
Claretie,  the  director  of  the  Francais,  I  should  have  regretted 
the  drive  in  the  broiling  sun  of  a  summer's  afternoon,  all  the 
more  that  I  was  anxious  not  to  miss  the  fountains.  Ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  the  Grandes  Eaux 
have  been  the  joy  and  pride  of  the  Versaillais,  and  whenever 
there  is  any  festivity  on  hand  they  form  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme. Coming  into  the  park  out  of  the  glare  and  heat  of 
the  streets,  how  cool  look  the  shady  avenues,  the  densely 
wooded  shrubberies,  the  trim  hedges  of  yew,  and  the  broad 
sweep  of  the  tapis-vert !  You  seem  to  step  back  a  century. 
As  you  wander  up  one  aisle  of  verdure,  or  thread  the  laby- 
rinths of  the  Bosquet  de  la  Reine  or  the  Bosquet  d'Apollon, 
or  feast  your  eyes  on  the  roses  of  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  you 
almost  expect  to  meet  courtly  dames  in  powder  and  paniers, 
and  the  men  and  women  in  modern  habiliments  seem  sadly 
out  of  place  somehow.  Your  artistic  eye  may  find  fault  with 
the  florid  taste  of  some  of  the  groups — Apollo,  surrounded 
by  his  satellites,  in  the  grotto,  even  elicits  a  smile — but  the 
whole  effect  is  quaint  and  not  unpleasing  ;  and  when,  at  the 
turn  of  an  alley,  you  catch  sight  of  one  of  the  fountains  play- 
ing beneath  a  dome  of  verdure,  or,  coming  out  on  the  "  green 
carpet,"  you  look  down  toward  the  half-submerged  chariot, 
with  its  prancing  steeds  sending  forth  jets  of  foam,  or  up- 
ward to  the  terrace,  where  the  poor  goddess,  mocked  by  the 
populace — according  to  the  legend — is  revenged  by  their 
transformation  into  frogs,  you  are  carried  away  by  the  beauty 
of  the  scene.  And  so  on,  from  one  sparkling,  sunlit  fountain 
to  another,  till  you  reach  the  huge,  semicircular  basin  of  Nep- 
tune, the  waters  of  which  are  green  by  the  reflection  of  tie 
tall  trees  around,  and,  as  you  look,  from  every  monster's 
mouth,  from  every  side,  start  sheafs  of  bubbling  water,  shoot- 
ing up  into  the  air  in  feathery  spray  or  describing  curves  in- 
finitely varied,  infinitely  beautiful,  in  their  studied  grace. 

No  fete  here  is  complete  without  a  display  of  fireworks. 
And,  later  on,  when  night  has  settled  down  upon  Versailles 
and  when  the  alleys  and  bosquets  axe  deserted,  when  the  stone 
effigies  of  the  two  heroes  of  the  day  are  mere  gaunt  shadows 
in  the  darkness,  rockets  and  Roman  candles,  showers  of 
golden  rain,  fountains  of  light,  whirling  Catherine  wheels,  the 
green-and-crimson  glow  of  Bengal  fire  illumine  the  great 
Place  d'Armes,  and,  for  the  last  time,  appear — coupled  to- 
gether and  writ  in  letters  of  flame — the  names  of  Hoche  and 
Houdon.  Parisina. 

Paris,  July  6,  1891. 

^  •  » 

The  latest  fashion  in  Parisian  society  is  to  give  "  entertain- 
ments for  young  mothers,"  to  which  only  young  married 
couples  are  invited.  The  dance  becomes  of  secondary  con- 
sideration, and  only  square  dances  are  tolerated.  Instead  of 
the  customary  favors  in  the  cotillion,  children's  toys  are  dis- 
tributed, which  the  young  mothers  take  home.  The  follow- 
ing day  the  participants  of  such  entertainments  call  with  their 
children  on  a  visile  de  reconnaissance. 


IN    TERROR    OF    DEATH. 


A  horrible  accident  happened  at  a  private  house  in  Paris. 
The  host  had  invited  a  number  of  friends  to  luncheon.  A 
great  Danish  boar-hound  was  in  the  room,  according  to 
custom.  A  guest  happened  to  drop  his  napkin,  and,  while 
stooping  to  pick  it  up,  the  dog,  with  a  spring,  seized  his  throat 
and  killed  him.  There  was  a  terrible  struggle  to  pull  the 
beast  off,  but  without  avail. 


Francis  Wilson,  the  comic-opera  singer,  has  built  a  hand- 
some country-seat  not  far  from  New  York  city.  In  the  third- 
story  he  has  constructed  a  small  theatre,  with  a  stage  large 
enough  for  fourteen  actors,  and  audience-room  for  a  hundred 
people. 


A  Mother's  Awful  Ordeal. 

"  You  know,"  said  Manuel,  "  what  a  sorrowful  day  for 
Tarragona  was  the  twenty-eighth  of  June,  181 1.  But  you 
can  not  imagine  the  horrors  attending  the  taking  of  the  city. 
You  did  not  see  five  thousand  Spaniards  perish  in  ten  hours  ; 
you  did  not  see  houses  and  churches  in  flames  ;  you  did  not 
see  unarmed  old  men  and  helpless  women  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  ;  you  did  not  see  the  modesty  of  maidens,  the 
dignity  of  matrons,  the  sanctity  of  nuns  outraged.  You  did 
not  see  pillage  and  drunkenness  mingling  with  lust  and 
murder.  You  did  not  see,  in  short,  one  of  the  greatest  ex- 
ploits of  the  conqueror  of  the  world,  the  hero  of  our  age,  the 
demi-god  Napoleon  ! 

"  I  saw  it  all !  I  saw  the  sick  rise  from  the  bed  of  suffer- 
ing, dragging  after  them  their  sheets,  like  shrouds,  to  perish 
at  the  hands  of  foreign  soldiers  on  the  threshold  over  which 
the  day  before  had  passed  the  Viaticum  !  I  saw  lying  in  the 
street  the  body  of  a  woman  they  had  slaughtered,  and  at  her 
side  her  infant  still  nursing  at  its  dead  mother's  breast.  I 
saw  the  husband,  with  hands  tied  together,  witnessing  the  dis- 
honor of  the  wife  ;  children  weeping  with  terror  at  the  horrors 
that  surrounded  them  ;  despair  and  innocence  taking  refuge 
in  suicide  ;  impiety  insulting  the  dead. 

"  Dangerously  wounded  and  unable  to  take  further  part 
in  the  conflict,  I  fled  for  refuge  to  Clara's  house. 

'*  Full  of  anguish  and  terror,  she  stood  at  the  window  fear- 
ing for  my  life  and  risking  her  own  to  see  me  in  case  I  should 
chance  to  pass  through  the  street. 

"  I  entered  and  fastened  the  door,  but  my  pursuers  had  al- 
ready caught  sight  of  Clara — and  she  was  so  beautiful  ! 

"  They  saluted  her  with  a  roar  of  savage  joy  and  a  burst  of 
brutal  laughter.  A  moment  more  and  the  door  would  yield 
to  the  axe  and  the  flames.     We  were  lost  ! 

"  Clara's  mother,  carrying  in  her  arms  her  year-old  babe, 
led  us  to  the  cistern  or  reservoir  of  the  house,  which  was  very 
deep  and  which  was  now  dry,  as  no  rain  had  fallen  for  several 
months,  and  there  we  concealed  ourselves.  This  cistern,  the 
floor  of  which  might  measure  some  eight  yards  square,  and 
which  was  entered  by  a  steep  underground  flight  of  steps, 
narrowed,  toward  the  top,  like  the  mouth  of  a  well,  and 
opened  into  the  centre  of  the  court-yard,  where  a  breast-work 
was  built  around  it,  above  which  two  buckets  were  suspended 
from  hooks  attached  to  an  iron  bar  for  drawing  water. 

"  The  child  I  have  spoken  of,  whose  name  was  Miguel, 
was  Clara's  brother,  that  is  to  say,  the  youngest  child  of  the 
unhappy  woman  whom  the  French  had  just  made  a  widow. 

"  In  the  cistern  we  four  might  find  safety.  Seen  from 
the  yard,  the  cistern  seemed  a  simple  well.  The  French 
would  think  we  had  made  our  escape  by  the  roof. 

"  They  soon  declared  that  such  was  the  case,  uttering  hor- 
rible oaths  while  they  rested  themselves  in  the  shady  yard,  in 
the  center  of  which  was  the  cistern. 

"  Yes,  we  were  saved  !  Clara  bound  up  my  bleeding  hand, 
her  mother  nursed  Miguel,  and  I,  although  I  was  shivering 
from  the  chill  which  had  followed  the  fever  caused  by  my 
wound,  smiled  with  happiness. 

"  At  this  moment,  we  noticed  that  the  soldiers,  wishing, 
doubtless,  to  slake  their  thirst,  were  trying  to  draw  water  from 
the  cistern  in  -which  we  were  concealed. 

"  Picture  to  yourselves  our  anguish  at  that  instant ! 

"  We  drew  aside  to  make  way  for  the  bucket,  which  de- 
scended until  it  touched  the  floor. 

"  We  scarcely  dared  to  breathe. 

"  The  bucket  was  drawn  up  again. 

"  '  The  well  is  dry  ! '  cried  the  soldiers. 

"  '  There  must  be  water  upstairs  ! '  exclaimed  one. 

" '  They  are  going  away  ! '  we  all  said  to  ourselves. 

" '  What  if  they  should  be  concealed  in  this  well  ! '  cried  a 
voice  in  Catalan. 

"  It  was  a  renegade  ! — a  Spaniard  who  had  betrayed  us  ! 

"  '  What  nonsense  ! '  responded  the  Frenchman  ;  '  they 
could  not  have  got  down  there  so  suddenly  ! ' 

"  '  That  is  true,'  responded  the  renegade. 

"  They  did  not  know  that  the  cistern  could  be  entered  by 
an  underground  passage,  whose  door  or  trap,  carefully  con- 
cealed in  the  floor  of  a  dark  cellar,  somewhat  distant  from 
the  house,  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  discover.  We 
had,  however,  committed  the  imprudence  of  locking  the  iron 
grating  which  cut  off  the  communication  between  the  cistern 
and  the  passage,  and  we  could  not  open  it  without  making  a 
great  deal  of  noise. 

"  Imagine,  then,  the  cruel  fluctuations  between  hope  and 
fear,  with  which  we  had  listened  to  the  dialogue  carried  on  by 
those  wretches  on  the  very  brink  of  the  well.  From  the 
corners  in  which  we  were  crouching,  we  could  see  the  shadow 
of  their  heads,  moving  within  the  circle  of  light  on  the  floor 
of  the  cistern.     Every  second  seemed  to  us  a  century. 

"  At  this  moment  the  babe  Miguel  began  to  cry. 

"  But  at  his  first  whimper  his  mother  silenced  the  sounds 
that  threatened  to  betray  our  hiding-place,  pressing  the  in- 
fant's tender  face  into  her  bosom. 

"  '  Did  you  hear  that  ? '  cried  some  one  in  the  yard  above. 

"  '  I  heard  nothing,'  responded  another. 

" '  Let  us  listen,'  said  the  renegade. 

"  Three  horrible  minutes  passed. 

"  Miguel  struggled  to  get  his  voice,  and  the  more  closely 
his  mother  pressed  his  face  into  her  bosom,  the  more  violent 
were  his  struggles. 

"  But  not  the  slightest  sound  was  audible. 

" '  It  must  have  been  an  echo  ! '  exclaimed  the  soldiers. 

"  Yes,  that  was  it ! '  assented  the  renegade. 

"  And  they  all  took  their  departure,  and  we  could  hear  the 
noise  of  their  steps  and  the  clanking  of  their  sabers  slowly 
dying  away  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

"  The  danger  was  passed  ! 

"  But,  alas  !  our  deliverance  had  come  too  late. 
"  Baby  Miguel  neither  cried  nor  struggled  now. 
"  He  was  dead  !  " — Translated  from  the  Spanish  of 
de  Alarcon  by  Mary  f.  Serrano. 
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VAN    GRYSE    VS.    COCKAIGNE. 


Two  Pictures  of  Englishmen. 


Van  Gryse's  Picture. 

It  would  puzzle  an  outsider,  especially  a  man,  to  tell  why 
American  women  find  Englishmen  so  much  more  attractive 
than  Americans. 

At  any  gathering — a  tennis-party,  a  lawn  fete,  a  dinner,  a 
dance,  a  tea,  the  Englishman  is  in  the  ascendant.  It  is  obvi- 
ous to  the  most  superficial  observer  that  the  women  find  him 
a  more  charming  companion  than  the  men  of  their  own  coun- 
try. They  put  on  their  gayest  smiles  when  he  comes  near, 
they  are  more  vivacious,  more  coquettish,  merrier,  sweeter 
with  him  than  they  are  with  their  own  compatriots.  It  is 
evident  that  they  are  trying  to  please,  and  that  in  his  society 
they  are  undoubtedly  enjoying  themselves. 

He,  on  his  part,  may  be  quite  a  commonplace  sort  of  fel- 
low. He  has  no  great  expectations  and  will  not  inherit  a 
title,  if  every  relative  he  has  in  the  world  were  to  die.  He  is 
good-looking  in  the  healthy,  well-fed,  well-groomed,  beef-and- 
beery  British  style.  He  is  well-dressed,  as  most  Englishmen 
are,  his  clothes  set  smoothly  over  his  broad  shoulders  and  his 
fine  chest ;  but  who,  walking  down  Broadway  any  afternoon 
from  four  to  five,  will  not  meet  hundreds  of  American  men, 
just  as  good-looking,  just  as  well-dressed,  a  trifle  brighter, 
and  fully  as  well-groomed  ?  Yet  no  one  can  deny  that,  when 
Briton  and  American  compete  for  the  smile  of  the  American 
girl,  the  Briton  comes  out  ahead. 

It  is  a  mystery  that  puzzles,  and,  once  having  felt  its  baf- 
fling charm,  holds  one  firmly  in  its  grasp  and  will  not  let 
go  till  it  has  been  satisfactorily  explained.  And  of  course 
the  proper  Derson  to  explain  it  is  one  of  those  self- 
same American  girls.  Finding  her  on  the  corner  of  the  ten- 
nis-field, sitting  on  a  camp-stool,  a  parasol  of  transparent 
lavender  stuff  spread  over  her  head,  her  multitudinously  frilled 
skirts  falling  in  soft  grace  over  the  camp-stool  to  the  grass, 
her  feet,  in  tan  suede  shoes,  tied  with  a  broad-ribbon  bow,  at 
ease  on  the  lower  rung  of  a  camp-stool  in  front  of  her,  and  a 
wide  hat,  full  of  white-and-lilac  flowers,  framing  her  round  and 
saucily  attractive  face  with  its  flapping,  straw  brim,  one  ap- 
proaches her  with  honeyed  words  of  welcome,  and,  taking  a 
seat  on  the  vacant  camp-stool,  broaches  the  subject. 

She  is  not  in  the  least  surprised,  and  acknowledges  the 
superior  attraction  of  the  itinerant  Briton  without  one  blush 
of  shame  for  her  slighted  patriotism. 

"  Of  course,  I'd  like  to  say  that  I  found  Americans  the 
nicest  and  liked  them  the  best,"  she  admits,  dubiously  biting 
her  lip  ;  "  but  if  you  want  me  to  be  truthful — and  men  always 
say  they  do,  though  they'd  like  it  a  great  deal  better  if  we  were 
not — I  am  forced  to  admit  that  the  Englishman  is  much  the 
most  interesting." 

"  But  you  say  they  are  stupid.  You  told  me  so  not  -a 
month  ago." 

»  No — not  stupid  ;  perhaps  not  so  quick  as  the  Americans, 
but  they  try  harder  to  entertain  us.  They  want  to  amuse  us. 
They  want  to  be  kind  and  attentive  and  entertaining.  They 
want  us  to  have  a  good  time  when  we  are  with  them.  Do 
you  think  American  men  do  that  ?  My  experience  is  that 
they  expect  us  to  fumish  the  amusement.  They  come  to  us 
to  be  entertained,  the  Englishman  comes  to  us  expecting  to 
entertain.     It's  the  hare  and  the  tortoise  all  over  again." 

"  And  the  tortoise  won  the  race,  didn't  he,  in  the  fable?" 

"  Yes — and  he  generally  does  out  of  the  fable.  Of  course 
it  is  only  natural  that  we  should  like  a  man  who  occasionally 
relieves  us  of  the  burden  of  entertaining  a  fool.  I  am,  per- 
haps, a  trifle  crude  in  my  language  ;  but  you'll  pardon  me  if 
I  say  that,  speaking  as  one  who  has  labored  long  and 
arduously  in  the  vineyard,  I  find  men,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  drawing-room  conversation,  fools  as  compared 
with  women." 

There  is  nothing  to  accord  to  this  sweeping  dictum  but 
meek  acquiescence.    She  continued,  warming  with  her  subject  : 

"  When  an  Englishman  is  introduced  to  us,  he  opens  the 
conversation  and  makes  it.  He  doesn't  always  do  this  well, 
but  he  relieves  us  of  what  is  sometimes  a  terrible  piece  of 
work.  The  American  leaves  it  all  to  us,  and,  often,  if  he  is 
not  interested  in  us  as  an  individual  entity,  he  does  not  even 
accord  to  us  that  half-hearted  help  to  which  we  are 
accustomed.  Then,  when  the  ice  is  broken,  the  English- 
man goes  on  and  entertains  us.  Sometimes  he  is  not  madly 
interesting,  but  he  always  talks  as  well  as  his  mental  equip- 
ment will  allow,  and  he  never  slights  his  work.  Sometimes 
he  is  delightfully  amusing,  and  we  sit  back  and  laugh  and 
have  the  loveliest,  lazy,  comfortable  feeling  that  we  can 
lounge  and  rest,  and  talk  or  stay  quiet,  just  as  we  like.  We 
never  feel  that  way  with  an  American  ;  but  he  does,  all  the 
time.  We  have  to  set  our  teeth  and  bring  our  brains  into 
play  and  amuse  him.  If  we  do  it  well,  he  laughs  and  looks 
pleased.  I  wonder  he  doesn't  sometimes  applaud,  the  way 
they  do  at  the  theatre,  when  we  make  a  good  point.  When 
an  American  man  says  a  girl  is  clever,  you  may  feel  quite  sure 
that  she  is  an  absolute  genius." 

"And  how  is  it  that  the  Englishman  has  learned  this 
happy  trick  that  we  have  missed  ?  " 

"  Oh,  he  has  had  to  learn  it.  There  couldn't  have  been 
any  conversation  on  the  British  Isles  unless  he  did.  En- 
glishwomen never  talk.  They  respond.  In  moments  of 
wild  vivacity,  they  go  so  far  as  to  agree.  Some  one  has  got 
to  do  the  talking,  and  if  the  Englishman  hadn't  braced  up 
and  undertaken  it,  conversation  in  England  would  have  be- 
come one  of  the  lost  arts." 

"  Certainly,  Englishwomen  are  not  very  popular  over  here. 
We  find  them  slow  and  somewhat  dull." 

"  That's  exactly  it.  They  are  not  either,  but  they  seem  so 
to  you.  Now,  generations  of  conversational  training,  with  an 
Englishwoman  to  talk  at,  will  bring  out  the  best  there  is  in  a 
man.  You  try  talking,  for  a  whole  afternoon,  to  one  of  those 
large,  handsome  English  girls  who  are  sitting  over  there 
jnder  the  white  sun-shades.  If  you  succeed,  I  will  back  you 
to  be  able  to  draw  ideas  and  witticisms  out  of  the  debutantes 
of  the  coming  winter.     No  men  in  the  world  get  as  good  a 


conversational  training  as  the  English.  And  it  is  because  [ 
their  women  are  as  silent  as  the  sphinx  and  as  unresponsive 
as  a  stone  wall.  They  are  a  great  deal  handsomer  than  we 
are  ;  they  are  much  more  stunning  ;  they  have  got  a  style 
that  we  never  can  touch  and  a  dignity  that  we  lack  ;  they 
have  finer  complexions,  and  better  carriages,  and  bigger  feet 
— but  that's  incidental — but  we  can  walk  all  round  them 
when  it  comes  to  talking.  And  the  Englishmen  know  that 
better  than  any  one  else.  The  lecture  is  over,  and  I  think 
it's  time  for  me  to  go.  My  score-card,  please  ;  it's  for  the 
game  of  cricket  that  they  didn't  play.  One  of  my  English- 
men has  explained  cricket.  1  now  go  so  far  as  to  keep  the 
score.  Also  my  cape  and  my  lorgnon.  If  you  were  an 
Englishman  you  would  insist  on  carrying  these  for  me  to  the 
club-house.  As  you're  an  American,  I  prefer  carrying  them 
for  myself." 

"  Don't  let  your  admiration  for  an  Englishman's  conversa- 
tional charms  carry  you  across  the  Atlantic  to  add  one  more 
to  the  list  of  successful  international  marriages." 

The  young  lady,  who  had  smiled  her  farewell  and  turned 
away,  looked  back  over  her  shoulder  at  this,  and  answered, 
solemnly  : 

"  First  catch  your  hare  and  then  skin  it " — and,  with  this 
problematic  remark,  she  withdrew,  laughing  furtively  under 
her  lilac  sun-shade.  Van  Gryse. 

["Van  Gryse's  "  young  woman  holds  views  so  entirely  at 
variance  with  those  generally  entertained,  that  it  may  be  well 
to  present  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  experience  of 
most  people  is  that  Englishmen  are  anything  but  good  talk- 
ers, and  that  their  treatment  of  women  is  by  no  means  so 
courteous  or  chivalric  as  is  that  of  Americans.  The  solemn 
asses  of  Newport,  the  sepulchral  idiots  of  the  New  York  clubs, 
recognize  this  fact  in  their  flunkeyish  aping  of  English  ways, 
and  now  affect  a  costermonger  courtesy  in  their  treatment  of 
women,  and  feign  in  conversation  a  vacuity  which — fortu- 
nately for  them — is  congenital. 

The  "  other  side  of  the  picture  "  to  which  we  refer,  is  a  let- 
ter by  our  London  correspondent  "  Cockaigne,"  which  we 
published  in  the  Argonaut  some  years  ago.  It  is  so  striking 
a  picture  of  English  life  and  manners,  that  it  was  deemed 
worthy  of  a  place  in  the  "  Cyclopedia  of  Literature  "  recently 
published,  the  editor  of  which  was  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way,  that  this  journal  is  the 
only  paper  on  this  coast  which  figures  in  Mr.  Stedman's  great 
work,  the  Argonaut  being  represented  there  by  this  and*  other 
selections  :] 

Cockaigne's  Picture. 

"  It  you  were  to  drop  (  Oh  ! '  and  '  Really  ? '  out  of  the 
English  language,  the  major  part  of  the  British  aristocracy 
would  be  destitute  of  conversation." 

Such  was  the  remark  an  American  friend  made  to  me  the 
other  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  we  were  discussing  the 
question  referred  to  in  a  recent  letter  of  mine  to  the  Argo- 
naut— viz.,  the  alleged  inferiority  of  American  men  to  Eng- 
lishmen in  polish,  refinement,  social  accomplishments,  general 
information,  and  conversational  powers.  I  had  to  laugh,  it 
seemed  so  very  true. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  shall  have  to  agree  with  you,"  I  said  ;  "  I've 
often  thought  the  same  thing  myself.  And  if  you'd  bar  the 
interrogatives,  '  Did  you  ? '  l  Were  you  ?  '  '  Was  it  ? '  '  Did  it  ? ' 
'  Does  it  ? '  'Is  he? '  etc.,  spoken  with  a  labored  emphasis  on 
the  first  word,  in  reply  to  every  remark  or  suggestion  you 
make,  nine-tenths  of  them  would  have  to  sit  silent." 

"  Precisely.  So  they  would.  There's  one  other  word, 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it,  which  we  may  leave  out,  too  ; 
it's  '  Fancy  ! '  Now,  I  think  we've  collared  the  swell's  vocab- 
ulary. Deprive  them  of  these  words  and  the  stereotyped 
interrogations  you  suggest,  and,  so  far  as  they  were  con- 
cerned, silence  would  reign  supreme.  Take  an  English 
country-house.  For  example,  the  breakfast-table.  These 
breakfasts  are  all  alike.  I've  been  present  at  dozens,  in  as 
many  different  houses,  and  one  description  will  fit  all ;  the 
same  chill  atmosphere  of  male  gruffness  and  female  rigidity 
permeates  each.  Now,  it's  a  curious  thing  that,  the  other 
day,  I  was  thinking  about  this  thing,  and  hastily  scratched 
down  some  notes  and  impressions  from  recollection.  I've 
got  'em  in  my  pocket-book,  and,  if  you  don't  mind,  I'll  read 
them  to  you." 

So  he  began  : 

SCENE. 

Breakfast-room  at  Beaulieu  Manor.  High  wainscot  of  old 
oak;  walls  papered  in  deep  maroon;  deep  ?naroon  dam- 
ask window-curtains  and  ?naroon,  leather-seated  chairs. 
Old  oak  fire-place  ;  log-fire  in  the  grate;  long  breakfast- 
table,  hissing  urn  and  tea-things  at  one  end,  four  covered 
silver  dishes  at  the  other,  containing  cutlets,  sausages, 
poached  eggs,  and  curried  fowl.  In  the  middle  and  up 
the  sides,  plates  of  hot  rolls  in  napkins  ;  a  large  dish  of 
butter  scrolls  and  bullets,  a  silver  stand  of  boiled  eggs,  a 
glass  dish  of  orange  marmalade,  atui  two  racks  of  dry 
toast.  On  sideboard,  cold  ham,  beef,  game,  and  huge 
loaf  of  bread. 

PEOPLE  AT  TABLE. 

Lady  Bar-Dexter  (the  lady  of  the  house)  aged  thirty-five, 
once  pretty,  now  buxom,  with  that  burnt-faced,  dimin- 
ishing-eyed  look  which  the  average  high-born  British 
matron  (unless  a  "frisky  ")  gets  in  a  few  years  after 
marriage,  and  is  not  so  much  the  result  of  annual  ma- 
ternity as  the  effect  of  an  unlimited  consumption  of 
brown  stout  at  luncheon  and  brown  sherry  at  dinner. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Villiers  and  Miss  Villiers,  mother 
and  daughter.  Mother,  gray-haired,  arched  eye-brows, 
pale,  thin,  and  icy  ;  daughter,  thorough-bred  and  shy. 

Lady  Violet  Cropper,  a  "  frisky  ";  pretty \  bold,  cold- 
eyed,  and  horsey. 

Lord  Henry  Noddle,  her  brother. 

Captain  Fitzruebishe,  of  the  Queen's  Own  Bombardiers. 

[Silence  reigns.  Enter  your  humble  servant — whom  we  will 
call  Mr.  Thompson  Withapee,  of  Philadelphia.  Both 
the  men  are  reading  their  letters  while  they  eat,  the  torn- 
open  envelopes  littering  the  table  and  adjoining  plates.] 


Men — "  Baw  1 "  [which  I  interpret  as  "  Good-morning"]. 

Women — "  'Ning  ! "  [which  I  ditto]. 
[I  seat  myself  in  one  of  a  half-dozen  vacant  places  amid 
utter  silence.     After  a  pause  .•] 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "Tea,  Mr.  Withapee?" 

I — "  If  you  please." 

[Lady  B.-D.  pours  out  the  tea  and  I  wait  some  minutes.] 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "  Here  is  your  tea,  Mr.  Withapee. 
[lam  separated  from  her  ladyship  by  NODDLE  and  Fitz- 
RUBBISHE,  but  neither  offers  to  pass  the  cup.]  "  Come  and 
get  it  please."  [  This  I  discover  to  be  the  custom.  Every 
one  gets  up  and  goes  for  his  own  tea.  I  go  for  my  tea  I 
go  back  to  my  seat  and  wonder  how  I  shall  get  something  to 
eat.     While  I  sip  my  tea  and  puzzle  about  it:] 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "  The  Hammonds  come  to-morrow, 
Captain  Fitzrubbishe." 

Captain  Fitzrubbishe — "Oh!     Do  they?" 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "They  can  only  stay  two  nights, 
though." 

Captain  Fitzrubbishe — "  Really.     Can't  they  ? " 
[Enter  LORD  Basil  Dumplinge,  age  twenty-five,  in  scar- 
let hunting-coat  and  top-boots.] 

Men — "  Baw  !  " 

Women — "  'Ning  1 " 
[Dumplinge  makes  straight  for  the  silver  dishes,  lifts  the 
cover  off  each,  and  scrutinizes  contents  through  eye-glass. 
Looks  disappointed,  but  helps  himself  to  a  poached  egg, 
and  carries  it  to  seat  next  me.  Sits  down  and  proceeds 
to  open  his  letters,  which  are  in  a  pile  beside  his  plate. 
I  take  the  tip,  ajuf  go  and  help  myself  (o  a  sausage.] 

Lord  Basil  Dumplinge  [with  eyes  on  letter]  —  "By 
Jove !  I  say  " — [to  Lady  Violet  Cropper,  to  whom  he 
hasn't  before  spoken]. 

Lady  Violet — "  Hello  ! " 

LORD  Basil — "  Here's  a  lark.  The  Jones-Fieldings  have 
a  meet  at  their  shop  next  Tuesday." 

Lady  Violet — "  Never  ! " 

[LORD  Basil  tears  open  another  letter  with  his  thumb.] 

Captain  Fitzruebishe — "  Really  !  " 

Lady  Bar-Dexter  [to  Miss  Villiers] — "  There's  to  be 
a  hunt-ball  at  Boskell  next  week." 

Miss  Villiers — "Is  there?" 
[Enter  Sir  John  Bar-Dexter,  a  bearded  man  of  forty- 
five,  and  a  bluff  manner,  also  in  hunting  "pink."] 

Men— "Baw  !" 

Women — "  'Ning  !  " 

Sir  John  [after  helping  himself  in  silence  to  some  cold 
grouse  from  the  sideboard]  —  "  Look  sharp,  Dumplinge. 
Ha'-pas'  nine  ana  eight  miles  to  Tombridge  Tun." 

Lady  Violet — "  Going  to  ride,  Vixie  ?  " 

Lord  Basil — "  No  fear." 
[I  have  disposed  of  my  sausage  and  think  III  say  something.] 

I — "  What  a  beautiful  view  there  is  from  my  room  window, 
Lady  Bar-Dexter." 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "  Oh,  is  there  ? " 

I — "  It  is  the  finest  woodland  bit  of  scenery  I  can  remem- 
ber." 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "  Really.     Is  it  ? " 

I — "  Yes.     It  seemed  like  a  reproduction  of  one  of  Wilkie's  ! 
or  Birket  Foster's  best  landscapes." 

Lady  Bar-Dexter — "  Fancy  ! " 
[  The  other  men  look  up  and  regard  me  curiously  through 
their    eyeglasses.      Lady    Violet    winks    openly    at 
Dumplinge,   who    draws  down   the  corners  of  his 
mouth.     I  feel  sat  upon,  and  subside.] 

Sir  John — "  Ought  to  have  a  rattling  goed  run  to-day. 
My  tea,  please." 

[And  so  on  for  half  an  hour  longer,  while  three  or  four 
more  men  come  in,  and  I  sit  and  listen.] 

Cockaigne. 

^  •  ^ 

The  Austrian  high  court  of  appeals  has  delivered  a  tre- 
mendous shock  to  Roman  Catholic  priests  who  have  re- 
nounced orders  and  subsequently  married,  and  they  are  not 
few.  One,  who  had  been  ordained  a  priest  in  1S57,  an* 
nounced  to  the  civil  and  clerical  authorities,  in  1870,  that  he 
had  abandoned  the  Catholic  faith  and  become  an  evangelical. 
In  1S79,  he  married  and  lived  happily  until,  a  year  or  two 
ago,  his  marriage  bad  to  be  legally  tested,  and  it  was  pro- 
nounced invalid.  He  appealed  ;  but  now  Ihe  highest  court 
announces  that  the  present  state  of  legislation  does  not  per- 
mit a  man  who  has  vowed  celibacy  to  be  freed  from  his  vow. 


Stanley,  in  his  "  Darkest  Africa,"  gives  Emin  Pasha  as 
authority  for  the  statement  that  the  chimpanzees,  which  visit 
the  plantations  of  Mswa  Station  at  night  to  steal  the  fruit, 
use  torches  to  light  the  way.  "  Had  I  not  witnessed  this 
extraordinary  spectacle  personally,"  said  Emin,  "  I  should 
never  have  credited  that  any  of  the  simians  understood  the 
art  of  making  fire.  One  of  these  same  chimpanzees  stole  a 
native  drum  from  the  station,  and  went  away  pounding  merrily 
on  it.  They  evidently  delight  in  that  drum,  for  I  have  fre- 
quently heard  them  rattling  away  at  it  in  the  silence  of  the 
night." 

♦•-•- 

Kate  Field  says  :  "  There  are  "Three  codes  of  morals — one 
for  women,  one  for  men,  and  one  for  royalty.  Women  must 
be  virtuous  or  be  socially  damned  ;  men  may  do  as  they 
please,  provided  they  pay  their  club  bills  and  do  not  cheat  at 
cards  ;  royalty — well,  there's  a  divinity  doth  hedge  a  king 
which  makes  of  his  orgies  very  proper  tea-parties.  The  one 
sympathetic  link  in  these  several  codes  is  that  nobody — not 
even  a  woman — loses  caste  unless  found  out." 


Mrs.  Rosetta  R.  Hosteller,  of  Pittsburg,  is  one  of  the  five 
richest  women  in  America.  She  is  the  widow  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  celebrated  bitters  and  enjoys  an  income  larger 
than  that  of  most  crowned  heads.  She  travels  a  great  deal 
and  is  accompanied  only  by  a  maid  and  a  secretary,  who  assists 
her  in  taking  care  of  the  twenty  millions  of  dollars  her  hus- 
band left. 


August  io,  is 


THE 


ARGONA  UT. 


SOME    LITERARY    LADIES. 


Mrs.  Cruger,  Mrs.  Harrison,  and   Mrs.  Amelie  Rives-Chanler. 


The  most  popular  of  Gotham's  female  literary  stars  have 
retired  from  the  firmament  to  rusticate  in  country  solitudes. 
These  are  Mrs.  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author 
of  "  The  Anglomaniacs."  These  two  clever  women — beyond 
a  doubt  the  brightest  "  lady  novelists  "  in  their  own  particular 
styles  in  the  country — are  both  members  of  the  Four  Hun- 
dred, both  flowers  of  fine  families,  and  both  possessed  of 
sufficient  means  to  render  writing  a  pastime  rather  than  a 
necessity.  The  success  of  their  literary  efforts  and  their  lux- 
urious lives  somewhat  explode  the  theory  that  genius  is  only 
spurred  on  to  effort  by  the  prick  of  poverty.  Of  course  there 
is  no  telling  what  literary  wonders  Mrs.  Cruger  and  Mrs. 
Harrison  might  not  bring  forth  if  they  were  suddenly  reduced 
to  "  walking  on  their  uppers,"  but  as  it  is  improbable  that  we 
will  ever  see  their  talents  blossoming  under  such  a  cruel  pres- 
sure, we  must  take  them  as  they  are  and  be  thankful. 

Mrs.  Cruger's  summer  home  is  on  Long  Island,  near 
Oyster  Bay,  and  is  called  "  Idlesse,"  a  delightful  name,  sug- 
gestive of  all  sorts  of  pleasant  lounging  and  lazying.  It  is 
the  original  of  the  spot  where  Mile.  Reseda  had  such  remark- 
ably lively  and  high-colored  experiences.  Here  the  hand- 
some chatelaine — for  she  is  handsome  as  well  as  clever  and 
rich — entertains  large  house-parties  and  leads  the  life  of  a  gay 
lady  of  fashion.  When  she  gets  rid  of  her  guests,  she  waits 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Afflatus  ;  then,  when  it  descends 
upon  her,  she  shuts  herself  up  in  a  room,  bars  the  doors,  ex- 
cludes all  noise,  and  writes  madly  till  the  muse  withdraws. 
This  is  what  is  called  "  writing  at  a  pressure."  "  Mile. 
Reseda"  was  written  at  a  pressure,  which  lasted  just  two 
weeks.  "  The  Diplomat's  Diary  "  was  not  written  at  a  pres- 
sure, having  been  put  away,  when  only  half  done,  for  "  The 
Successful  Man,"  which  was  dashed  off  in  brilliant  style.  And 
yet  the  "  Diplomat "  has  been  the  most  successful  story  of 
the  three.  Apropos  of  the  "  Diplomat,"  its  author  got  just 
five  hundred  dollars  for  it,  book-rights  and  all,  and  this  was 
the  first  money  she  had  ever  made  in  her  life. 

The  Four  Hundred  has  not  known  what  on  earth  to  make 
of  Mrs.  Cruger,  whom  it  adores,  since  she  broke  out  in  this 
unconventional  way.  The  Four  Hundred  has  its  good  points, 
but  it  does  not  look  favorably  upon  professional  people. 
There  is  a  line  as  deep  as  the  bloody  chasm  between  the  in- 
teresting amateur  and  the  deep-dyed  professional.  The  Four 
Hundred  loved  Mrs.  Potter  when  she  acted  "  The  Russian 
Honeymoon  "  in  her  sweet,  angular,  blithesome,  amateur  way, 
and  it  detested  her  when  she  came  back  and  acted  "  Loyal 
Love"  in  her  limp,  boneless,  clinging,  pining,  whining,  hair- 
falling,  incompetent,  professional  way.  The  Four  Hundred, 
to  tell  truth,  discourages  an  undue  display  of  brains  as  some- 
thing out  of  its  ken.  Brains  may  be  shown  in  conversation 
and  their  possessor  still  hold  his  head  up  with  the  highest,  but 
the  moment  brains  are  shown  professionally,  then  it  were  bet- 
ter for  him  that  a  millstone  were  tied  about  his  neck  and  he 
were  cast  into  the  sea. 

The  young  man  who  married  Amelie  Rives,  for  example — 
he  is  a  nice  fellow,  a  cousin  or  something  of  the  Astors,  rich, 
bright  enough,  and  quite  a  pleasant  and  manly  lad.  When 
he  married  the  flighty  and  fair  Virginian,  the  Four  Hundred 
felt  very  sad  about  his  defection  from  the  sacred  ranks.  It 
was  not  Amelie's  somewhat  lurid  style  of  composition  to 
which  they  objected  ;  it  was  that  she  was  a  writer  at  all. 
There  is  only  one  way  for  a  female  member  of  this  holy  band 
to  retain  prestige  and  seek  literary  fame.  She  must  have  her 
work  printed  at  her  own  expense  and  then  circulate  it  among 
her  friends.  This  has  the  advantage  of  never  calling  out 
adverse  criticism — for  it  is  a  well-known  adage  that  you  must 
not  look  a  gift-horse  in  the  mouth — and  there  is,  also,  no  cruel 
editor  to  return  the  sacred  manuscript  with  polite  thanks  and 
his  invariable  excuse  about  its  "  non-availability."  Besides, 
there  is  a  sort  of  vulgar  publicity  in  getting  your  work  printed 
with  every  one  else's,  to  have  it  lying  on  the  stands  at  the 
elevated,  or  sandwiched  in  with  Tom's,  Dick's,  and  Harry's 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine.  As  Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  re- 
marked of  his  poems,  when  asked  why  he  never  published 
them  :  "  In  truth,  'tis  vulgar  to  print." 

Mrs.  Chanler,  with  her  sister  novelists,  is  coming  home, 
and  goes  to  Newport,  with  her  somewhat  boyish  but  wealthy 
young  husband.  Her  picture  is  affixed  to  her  new  story  in 
the  Cosmopolitan,  a  performance  in  more  than  questionable 
taste.  None  of  the  other  women  writers  do  this,  unless  they 
are  actresses,  who  regard  it  as  legitimate  advertising.  Mrs. 
Chanler  writes  at  a  pressure,  too — dashes  off  her  work  at 
lightning  speed,  writes  twelve  hours  on  a  stretch,  and  brooks 
no  interruption.  Marion  Crawford  is  another  who  composes 
in  jerks.  He  wrote  "  Mr.  Isaacs  "  in  one  month,  and  now 
sometimes  works  on  for  a  whole  day,  writing  from  seven  to 
eight  thousand  words  at  a  single  sitting.  These  stories  re- 
mind one  somewhat  of  the  description  by  Bayard  Taylor  of 
the  inspired  poetess,  who,  in  order  to  dash  down  her  fancies 
while  they  rose  seething  in  her  brain,  had  a  blackboard  set 
up  on  the  wall,  and  used  to  stride  about  the  room  in  a  loose 
wrapper,  with  her  back-hair  down,  and  fly  at  the  blackboard 
every  now  and  then  to  scrawl  down  an  inspiration. 

Mrs.  Harrison  has  less  of  the  fioseuse  in  her  make-up  than 
any  of  the  others.  She  is  a  Southerner  from  Virginia,  was  a 
Miss  Carey,  of  the  Careys  who  date  from  ante-revolutionary 
days.  She,  too,  is  rich,  past  her  first  youth,  still  pretty,  and  a 
capital  hostess.  She  spends  her  summers  at  her  place  at  Bar 
Harbor,  called  "  Sea-Urchins."  It  is  a  lovely  spot,  and  the 
house  is  an  ideal  summer-house.  All  the  lower  part,  opening 
on  wide  balconies,  is  floored  in  hard  woods  and  furnished  in 
wicker-work  chairs  and  sofas  and  tables.  The  curtains  are 
bamboo  portieres  or  of  sheer  white  muslins,  and,  on  the  floor, 
matting  rugs  lie  about.  On  the  walls  hang  some  beautiful 
water-colors  by  Harrison  and  Quartley,  and  the  long,  low 
chairs,  sofas,  and  settees  are  heaped  high  with  innumerable 
cushions,  covered  in  flowered  silks  and  delicately  tinted 
cretonnes.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  July  30,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Ashcake. 
Well,  yes,  sir,  dat  am  a  comical  name — 

It  are  so,  for  a  fac' — 
But  I  knowed  one,  down  in  Ferginyer, 

Could  'a'  toted  dat  on  its  back. 

"  What  was  it?"     I'm  gwine  to  tell  you — 
"Twas  mons'us  long  ago  : 
"Twas  "  Ashcake,"  sah  ;  an'  all  on  us 
Use'  ter  call  'im  jes'  "Ashcake,"  so. 

You  see,  sir,  my  ole  Marster,  he 

Was  a  pow'ful  wealfy  man, 
Wid  mo'  plantations  dan  byahs  on  you  haid — 

Gre't  acres  o'  low-groun'  Ian', 

Jeems  River  bottoms,  dat  used  ter  stall 

A  fo'-hoss  plow,  no  time  ; 
An'  he'd  knock  you  down  ef  you  jes'  had  dyared 

Ter  study  "bout  guano  'n'  lime. 

De  corn  used  ter  stan'  in  de  row  dat  thick 

You  jes'  could  follow  de  balk  ; 
An'  rank  1  well,  I  "clar"  ter  de  king,  Ise  seed 

Five  'coons  up  a  single  stalk  ! 

He  owned  mo"  niggers  'n  arr'  a  man 

About  dyar,  black  an'  bright ; 
He  owned  so  many,  b'fo'  de  Lord, 

He  didn'  know  all  by  sight ! 

Well,  sir,  one  evelin',  long  to'ds  dusk, 

I  seen  de  Marster  stan' 
An'  watch  a  yaller  boy  pass  de  gate 

Wid  a  ashcake  in  his  han'. 

He  never  had  no  mammy  at  all — 
Leastways,  she  was  dead  by  dat — 

An'  de  cook  an'  de  hands  about  on  de  place 
Used  ter  see  dat  de  boy  kep'  fat. 

Well,  he  trotted  along  down  de  parf  dat  night, 

An'  de  Marster  he  seen  him  go. 
An'  hollered,  "Say,  boy— say,  what's  yer  name?" 
"  A — ashcake,  sir,"  says  Joe. 

It  'peared  ter  tickle  de  Marster  much, 
An'  he  called  him  up  to  de  do'. 
"  Well,  dat  is  a  curisome  name,"  says  he  ; 
"  But  I  guess  it  suits  you,  sho'." 

"  Whose  son  are  you?"  de  Marster  axed. 
"  Young  Jane's,"  says  Joe  ;  "she's  daid." 
A  sperrit  cudden  'a'  growed  mo'  pale, 
An"  "  By  Gord  !  "  I  heerd  him  said. 

He  tuk  de  child  'long  in  de  house, 

Jes"  'count  o'  dat  ar  whim  ; 
An',  dat-time-out,  you  never  see 

Sich  sto'  as  he  sot  by  biro. 

An'  Ashcake  swung  his  cradle,  too, 

As  clean  as  ever  you  see ; 
An'  stuck  as  close  ter  ole  Marster's  heel 

As  de  shader  sticks  to  de  tree. 

'Twel  one  dark  night,  when  de  river  was  out, 

De  Marster  an'  Ashcake  Joe 
Was  comin'  home  an"  de  skiff  upsot, 

An'  Master  'd  'a'  drownded,  sho', 

Excusin'  dat  Ashcake  cotch'd  him  hard 

An'  gin  him  holt  o'  de  boat, 
An'  saved  him  so  ;  but  'twas  mo'n  a  week 

B'fo'  his  body  corned  afloat. 

An'  de  Marster  he  grieved  so  "bouten  dat  thing, 

It  warn'  long,  sah,  befo'  he  died  ; 
An'  he's  'sleep,  way  down  in  Ferginyer, 

Not  fur  from  young  Ashcake's  side, 

—  Thomas  Nelson  Page, 

"  God  Knows." 
Tell  you  a  tale,  eh  ?     Bless  de  chillun  ! 

It's  been  sich  a  very  long  time  ago 
Dat  I  don't  know  whether  I  ain't  forgotten 

All  dem  tales  dat  I  used  ter  know. 
Your  daddy  was  always  axin'  fur  'em, 

When  he  was  a  chap,  jes'  like  you  two. 
Ise  tole  him  lots  ;  but  I  disremember — 

It's  been  so  long — all  de  bes"  I  knew. 

'Twas  a  wile  March  mont',  an'  de  win'  was  blowin' — 

Blowin"  great  guns,  de  sailors  say  ; 
De  water  was  foamin',  an  all  de  riggin' 

Wropt  ter  de  mas's,  in  de  Chessypeake  Bay. 
A  wreck  tuk  place  not  fur  Tom  Norfolk — 

A  sloop  f  ora  Boston,  an'  all  han's  drowned  ; 
Four  men  an'  a  chile  an'  a  yaller-hyared  "oman, 

Dese  was  de  corpses  de  sho'-folk  found. 

'Twas  close  ter  de  Ian'  whar  de  vessel  stranded, 

But  de  waves  was  runnin'  so  orful  high 
It  was  boun'  ter  come — dar  was  no  help  fur  it — 

All  o'  dem  people  was  marked  ter  die. 
One  o'  de  papers  drifted  inwards, 

What  'longed  ter  de  sloop  ;  an'  dar  on  it 
De  name  o"  de  men  an'  de  long-hyared  'oman 

Dat  kim  f'om  Boston  was  plainly  writ. 

Three  o'  de  men  was  de  Cap'en's  sailors, 

De  Cap'en's  self  was  de  tother  one  ; 
An'  we  jedged  his  wife  was  de  white-faced  'oman, 

But  de  name  o'  de  little  chile  was  gone. 
De  Kurriner — him  what  sets  on  bodies — 

He  copied  inter  his  book  all  dose  ; 
Den  he  axed  me  :  "  How  shell  I  write  dis  baby  ?" 

An'  I  answered  de  Kurriner:  "Sir,  God  knows!" 

So  when  dey  kim  fur  ter  bury  de  bodies 

O'  de  Boston  men  by  de  Chessypeake  Bay, 
Dey  put  up  a  head-mark  over  each  on  'em, 

Wid  his  name  an'  bis  death  an'  his  drownin'-day. 
An'  de  yaller-hyared  'oman  was  buried  wid  'em, 

An'  her  name  an'  her  death  an'  her  day  was  writ 
On  de  head-board  plain  ;  but  dat  one  over 

De  chile — dar  was  nothin'  ter  put  on  it. 

But  one  wot  sot  on  de  Kurriners  jury — 

A  gray-head  man  wid  a  kindly  eye — 
Sez  :  "Let  it  alone,  an'  I'll  ten'  ter  it, 

An'  write  a  name  on  it  by-an'-bye." 
Dar's  a  marble  sharf*  not  fur  Tom  Norfolk, 

By  de  Bay  down  dar  ;  an'  whoever  goes 
Up  de  Shipwreck  Road  kin  read  de  wrilin' 

Dat's  writ  up  over  dat  chile:  "God  knows  1" 

— A.  C.  Gordon. 
■♦  •  •- 

Until  recently  the  phylloxera  has  spared  the  champagne 
country,  but  at  last  it  has  appeared,  and  the  25,700  land  pro- 
prietors in  that  district  are  now  in  a  syndicate  for  mutual  pro- 
tection. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Emperor  William  was  so  much  exhausted  by  his  round  of 
sight-seeing,  dinners,  and  receptions  in  London,  that  when  he 
finally  appeared  at  the  ball  he  sat  most  of  the  evening  in  an 
arm-chair,  in  which  he  permitted  himself  to  fall  asleep. 

William  Henry  Smith,  first  lord  of  the  treasury,  will  soon 
be  elevated  to  the  peerage.  Mr.  Smith  is  the  leading  news- 
agent in  England,  and  the  firm  of  William  H.  Smith  &  Sons 
controls  every  book  and  news-stand  on  all  the  railways. 

Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  spends  his  entire  salary 
on  his  private  secretary  and  the  various  agencies  furnishing 
newspaper  clippings.  He  subscribes  to  three  of  these  agen- 
cies, and  has  given  them  instructions  to  furnish  him  with  all 
clippings  relating  to  himself  and  to  the  postal  service. 

Philip  George  d'Epinois  is,  perhaps,  the  most  remarkable 
Waterloo  survivor.  He  was  born  in  1794,  and  still  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  burgomaster  in  his  native  village  of 
Epinois  les  Binche.  The  Chevalier  d'Epinois  was  one  of  the 
civic  guards  who  welcomed  Leopold  the  First  to  Belgium 
sixty  years  ago. 

Colonel  Ingersoll  is  quoted  as  saying  to  a  reporter  of  the 
St.  Paul  Globe ;  "  I  think  there  is  a  deep-seated  conviction  in 
the  minds  of  millions  of  the  people  that  no  man  should  have 
a  second  term.  I  believe  some  of  Harrison's  friends  think 
that  Blaine  ought  to  keep  too  sick  to  run  or  quit  the  world 
altogether.  This,  I  think,  is  asking  too  much.  Mr.  Blaine 
can  hardly  afford  to  die  just  from  political  gratitude  to  Mr. 
Harrison.  The  country  is  large  enough  for  them  both,  and 
maybe  too  large." 

The  birth  of  a  son  and  heir  to  the  Duke  and  Duchess  de 
Rivoli  has  given  great  satisfaction  in  Bonapartist  circles, 
inasmuch  as  it  saves  one  of  the  most  glorious  names  of  the 
first  Napoleonic  era,  namely,  that  of  Massena,  from  becom- 
ing extinct.  The  duchess  deserves  the  merit  of  having  per- 
petuated four  famous  peerages  conferred  on  the  victor  of 
Austerlitz.  For  the  child  just  born  will  inherit  the  titles  of 
Prince  of  Essling  and  Duke  of  Rivoli,  while  the  duchess's  two 
children  by  her  first  marriage  bear  the  titles  of  Duke  of 
Elchingen  and  Prince  of  Moskowa,  respectively. 

A  very  swagger  young  man  is  Coningsby  Ralph  Disraeli, 
the  nephew  of  the  great  Disraeli.  He  was  his  uncle's  favorite, 
and  was  named  by  him  Coningsby,  after  his  famous  book. 
Young  Mr.  Disraeli  is  quite  as  much  of  a  dandy  as  was  his 
uncle  when  he  was  a  stripling.  And,  like  his  uncle,  he  is 
going  in  for  politics,  and,  at  the  moment,  is  a  candidate  for 
Parliament.  He  has  written  for  the  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines, as  did  his  gifted  uncle,  and  he  soon  will  try  his  hand  at 
fiction.  In  dress,  he  is  one  of  the  swellest  of  men.  He  lives 
luxuriously,  is  a  member  of  a  half-dozen  clubs,  keeps  a  man- 
servant and  a  carriage,  and  is  much  sought  after  by  marriage- 
able women,  for  he  is  wealthy,  handsome,  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  the  bearer  of  a  distinguished  name. 

Blowitz,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  London  Times,  is 
a  funny  little  man,  as  broad  as  he  is  long,  and  bears  a  strik- 
ing likeness  to  the  pen  sketch  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul  that  has 
been  given  to  us  by  the  great  French  Academician  Renan. 
When  Renan  was  admitted  to  the  academy,  he  made  St.  Paul 
the  subject  of  his  inaugural  speech,  describing  him  as  of 
"  mean  and  even  ludicrous  appearance,"  with  a  "  bald  head, 
stunted  in  stature,  with  a  figure  like  a  spheroid — in  one  word, 
a  fat,  puffy,  little  Jew."  On  the  following  morning  every 
London  newspaper  contained  a  verbatim  account  of  M. 
Renan's  speech.  In  the  Times  dispatch,  however,  all  the  part 
of  the  address  relating  to  the  personal  appearance  of  St.  Paul 
had  been  omitted.  Poor  little  Blowitz  had  not  been  able  to 
get  up  the  courage  to  send  over  the  wires  a  description  which, 
although  meant  for  the  apostle,  was  identical  with  him. 

Few  men  in  Chicago  have  made  a  stronger  impress  on  the 
city's  affairs  than  F.  E.  Stone,  founder  of  the  Daily  News^ 
and  the  life  of  that  paper  while  he  was  connected  with  it. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  Methodist  minister,  and,  while  a  very 
young  man,  was  "  down  on  his  luck "  and  had  to  earn  his 
living  as  a  bell-hanger.  Finally  he  drifted  to  Chicago  and  be- 
came a  newspaper  reporter.  With  other  ambitious  scribes,  he 
started  a  penny  sensational  newspaper,  which  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  failing,  because,  as  was  frequently  the  case  in  West- 
ern cities  in  those  days,  there  were  no  pennies  in  use.  Mr. 
Stone,  however,  imported  a  quantity  of  the  coins,  peddled 
them  among  the  business  men,  and  got  them  into  circulation. 
Then  the  News  boomed.  Some  time  afterward,  Mr.  Stone 
brought  Victor  F.  Lawson  into  the  company,  and,  with  new 
blood  and  larger  capital  in  the  management,  the  paper  passed 
on  to  a  greater  success,  and  soon  started  a  morning  edition. 
A  few  years  ago,  Mr.  Stone,  who  is  about  forty-five  years 
old,  retired  with  a  large  fortune,  and  is  now  the  vice-presi- 
dent of  a  leading  Chicago  bank. 

Lord  Lome  and  his  wife,  Princess  Louise,  failed  to  put  in 
an  appearance  at  Windsor  during  the  visit  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany.  The  marquis  retains  an  unpleasant  recollection  of 
Berlin,  where,  at  a  grand  court  reception,  he  was  debarred  by 
the  chamberlain  from  following  his  wife  into  the  room  where 
the  royal  and  imperial  personages  were  assembled.  More- 
over, the  emperor  dislikes  him  quite  as  much  as  do  the  others 
of  Princess  Louise's  relatives.  It  is  no  secret  that  the 
marriage  has  been  a  v,ery  unhappy  one  from  the  outset. 
Princess  Louise,  had  she  been  allowed  to  have  her  way, 
would  have  become  the  wife,  not  of  the  puny  little  Marquis 
of  Lome,  but  of  tall  and  handsome  Canon  Duckworth. 
The  canon,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  1S70,  had  been  tutor  to 
the  late  Duke  of  Albany  at  Windsor.  As  such,  he  was 
brought  into  frequent  communication  with  the  duke's  sister, 
the  Princess  Louise.  The  princess  and  the  canon  became 
deeply  infatuated  with  one  another,  when  suddenly  the  queen 
received  an  inkling  of  the  state  of  affairs.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  was  appointed  canon  of  the  Abbey  of  Westn  i 
and  received,  moreover,  a  lucrative  crown  living,  bes: 
eral  well-paid  royal  chaplaincies. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  death  is  announced  of  Pedro  Antonio  Alarcon, 
the  Spanish  author  and  politician.  He  was  born  in 
1833.  and  belonged  to  the  Democratic  and  Anti- 
Bourbon  Colonia  Granadinaat  Madrid.  His  poems, 
tales,  and  political  pieces  are  subjective  and  even 
autobiographic.  A  translation  of  one  of  his  short 
stories  appears  on  another  page  of  this  issue. 

Edmund  Pendleton  has  a  new  story  ready.  It  is 
called  "One  Woman's  Way  "  and  will  be  published 
soon  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Literature  has  lost  much  by  the  death  of  Mr.  J. 
Sylvester  Browne,  the  author  of  "  Robbery  Under 
Arms,"  the  wonderful  Australian  novel  which  took 
every  one's  breath  away  about  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Mr.  Browne  was  a  police  magistrate  in  Queensland, 
and  had  been  concerned  in  the  capture  of  more  than 
one  famous  bush-ranger.  He  put  into  his  novels 
the  actual  story  of  deeds  and  adventures  and  lives 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  He  lived  up  to 
the  age  of  sixty  or  more  quite  unknown  beyond  his 
own  region  and  bis  own  profession  ;  he  suddenly 
flamed  out  as  a  novelist,  and  became  seen  of  all 
countries  and  peoples,  and  then,  in  a  moment  or 
two,  the  career  was  over — the  sudden  light  was  sud- 
denly extinguished. 

Among  the  articles  in  Current  Literature  for 
August  are  :  "  The  Use  of  Dialect."  "  The  Modern 
Heroine  in  Fiction,"  "Translations  in  Literature," 
and  "  Realism  in  Poetry."  The  readings  from  new 
books  include  a  selection  from  Thomas  Nelson 
Page's  "  On  New  Found  River,"  and  a  chapter  from 
the  latest  London  success,  "An  Old  Maid's  Love." 

James  Payn  has  in  hand  a  novel  to  be  issued 
serially  early  in  the  coming  year,  and  W.  E.  Norris 
is  engaged  on  a  story  eventually  to  appear  in  three- 
volume  form. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  August  Century  is  as 
follows : 

"The  German  Emperor,"  by  Poultney  Bigelow  ;  "Thumb- 
Nail  Sketches :  Moglashen,"  by  George  Wharton  Edwards ; 
"A  Common  Story,"  by  Wolcott  Balestier;  "On  the  Study 
of  Tennyson,"  by  Henry  Van  Dyke;  "The  Squirrel  Inn — 
IV.,"  by  Frank  R.  Stockton;  "The  Press  as  a  News 
Gatherer,"  by  the  manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  William 
Henry  Smith;  "The  Eleventh-Hour  Laborer,"  by  L.Gray 
Noble;  "Life  on  the  South  Shoal  Lightship,"  by  Gustav 
Kobbe ;  "Play  in  Provence:  The  Grand  Arrival  of  the 
Bulls,"  by  Joseph  Pennell ;  "The  Little  Renault,"  by  Mary 
Hartwell  Catherwood  ;  "Our  Summer  Migration,"  by  Ed- 
ward Hungerford  ;  "  Cape  Horn  and  Cooperative  Mining  in 
'49,"  by  WUlard  B.  Farwell ;  "The  White  Crown,"  by  Her- 
bert D.  Ward;  "The  Faith  Doctor— VII.,"  by  Edward 
Eggleston ;  "The  Clown  and  the  Missionary,"  by  Viola 
Roseboro';  verses  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  W.  H. 
Hayne,  Stuart  Sterne,  Robert  Bums  Wilson,  Charles  G.  D. 
Roberts,  C.  F.  Coburn,  E.  W.  McGlasson,  J.  K.  Bangs, 
Edith  M.  Thomas,  G.  Horton,  W.  P.  Carter,  and  E.  B. 
Ripley ;  and  the  usual  departments. 

The  letters  written  by  Dickens  to  Wilkie  Collins, 
during  the  years  of  their  intimate  companionship, 
are  to  be  published  in  one  of  the  September  maga- 
zines. They  have  been  edited  by  Georgina  Hogarth, 
and  {with  further  comment  by  Laurence  Hutton) 
will  be  given  in  three  installments.  They  represent 
Dickens  in  the  most  active  and  successful  period  of 
his  literary  career  (1851-69). 

"  Mark  Twain,"  it  is  reported  by  the  Publishers 
Weekly,  "intends  starling  a  humorous  journal  in 
London." 

The  vivacious  account  of  the  journey  of  "  A  Girl 
in  the  Karpathians,"  written  by  the  fair  traveler, 
Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  is  soon  to  be  brought 
out.  Miss  Dowie,  who  is  not  much  past  twenty, 
traveled  through  the  wild  region  of  which  she  writes 
in  a  boy's  costume. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks  : 

"  It  is  not  likely  that  many  books  of  importance  will  be 
published  before  October,  and,  meanwhile,  English  pub- 
lishers and  American  printers  are  busy  in  preparing  books 
for  simultaneous  issue  in  both  countries.  It  will  be  interest- 
ing, both  from  an  economic  and  from  a  literary  point  of 
view,  to  see  the  effect  of  American  protection  in  the  printing 
trade.  Will  the  English  printers  lose  altogether  the  business 
which  will  now  go  to  America,  or  will  the  publishers  devise 
other  work  for  them  to  do  ?  " 

Mr.  Samuel  SmDes's  volume,  "  Self-Help,"  which 
has  been  translated  into  French,  German,  Russian, 
Indian,  and  Italian,  is,  singularly  enough,  more 
popular  in  Italy,  the  dolce  far-niente  country,  than 
in  any  other  land.  Mr.  Smiles  himself  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  the  sales  in  Italy  have  reached 
eighty  thousand  copies. 

Walter  Besant  has  this  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Philadelphia  Times,  of  the  authors  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  who  will  be  benefited  by  the  Copyright 
Act: 

"  These  are  the  writers  of  such  educational  books  as  are 
required  in  both  countries ;  writers  of  popular  essays ; 
writers  of  great  scientific  books,  e.  g-.,  Darwin,  Hujclev, 
Tyndal ;  writers  of  great  histories,  e.  g.,  Sttibbs,  Free- 
man, Gardiner;  writers  of  popular  verse,  of  whom  there 
are  few ;  writers  of  popular  novels  ;  writers  of  religious 
books  which  take  the  people.  Those  who  say  that  nov. 
elists  are  the  only  people  who  will  gain  talk  nonsense — 
mischievous  and  ignorant  nonsense.  There  will  be  a  eood 
deal  of  friction  before  things  settle  down,  of  course.  As  for 
the  mischief  to  be  done  to  English  printers,  I  confess  I  do 
not  understand  it.  They  do  not  now  print  books  for  the 
American  market,  nor  will  they  in  the  future.  On  the  other 
hand,  Americans  do  not  print  for  us,  nor  will  they  in  the 
future." 

A  serial  story  by  a  Chicago  lady,  who  has  as  yet 
no  literary  fame,  is  to  begin  soon  in  the  Century 
Magazine.     It  is  said  to  be  likely  to  create  a  stir. 

ine  of  the  most  influential  men  in  Copenhagen  is 
.Herr  Councillor  Fersler,  who  owns  five  newspapers : 
.    li-onal-Tidende,    Dagens    Nyheder,   AfUnposten, 


Dags-telegrafen,  and  Dag-bladet.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  Berlingske  Tidende  and  Avisen,  Herr  Fersler 
controls  every  Conservative  paper  in  the  Danish 
capital. 

The  official  literary  statistics  of  Turkey  show  that 
during  the  year  1890,  only  nine  hundred  and  forty 
books  were  published  in  Constantinople.  Of  this 
number,  four  hundred  and  ninety-seven  were  in  the 
Turkish  language,  mostly  novels  and  theatrical 
pieces  ;  one  hundred  and  twenty  in  the  Armenian 
tongue,  principally  religious  in  tone  ;  eighty-six  in 
Arabic,  on  jurisprudence,  philology,  and  religious 
dogmatism  ;  and  the  rest  were  in  other  languages  of 
Europe. 

A  German  paper  at  St.  Petersburg  translated  and 
published  one  of  the  romances  of  Karamsin,  with- 
out his  consent  and  without  paying  him  anything 
for  it,  and,  of  course,  the  author  did  not  consider 
that  either  fair  or  lawful.  He  got  up  a  prosecution 
against  the  paper,  asking  two  thousand  roubles  as 
an  indemnity  ;  but  the  court  decided  "  that  a  trans- 
lation was  an  original  work,  requiring  neither  the 
permission  of  the  author  whose  work  is  to  be  trans- 
lated nor  any  indemnity  paid  to  him." 

The  success  of  last  year  in  British  fiction  was 
Mr.  Hall  Caine's  "Bondman."  Fifteen  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  less  than  twelve  months. 

Poultney  Bigelow  has  written  for  the  August  num- 
ber of  the  Century  a  paper  reviewing  the  first  three 
years  of  the  young  Emperor  William's  reign.  He 
declares  that  ' '  since  Frederick  the  Great,  no  King  of 
Prussia  has  understood  his  business  like  this  em- 
peror." 

New  Publications. 
"Twenty  Good  Stories,"  by  Opie  P.  Read,  a  col- 
lection of  humorous  sketches,  has  been  issued  in 
paper  covers  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  centsf 

"  Ecclesiastical  Liberty,"  the  defense  of  the  Rev. 
Howard  MacQueary  against  the  charge  of  heresy, 
has  been  published  by  the  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  His  Royal  Highness,"  by  George  Hastings, 
author  of  "  Philip  Henson,  M.  D.,"  has  been  issued 
in  the  Vanity  Fair  Series  published  by  Edward 
Brandus  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksell- 
ers ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Chattanooga,"  by  F.  A.  Mitchell,  late  U.  S.  A., 
is  a  story  in  which  fictitious  love  and  adventure  are 
mingled  with  events  of  th£  Civil  War.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  the  American  News  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"Vacation  Time,"  with  hints  on  summer  living, 
by  H.  S.  Drayton,  M.  D.,  has  been  issued  in 
the  Science  of  Health  Library  published  by  the 
Fowler  &  Wells  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Cy  Ross,"  by  Mellen  Cole,  is  the  story  of  a 
"  practical  miner  "  who  "  strikes  it  rich  "  and  there- 
after undergoes  many  of  the  experiences  of  men 
suddenly  endowed  with  great  wealth.  Published  in 
the  Sunny  Side  Series  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  The  Heir  Presumptive  and  the  Heir  Apparent," 
by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  and  "  The  World,  the  Flesh,  and 
the  Devil,"  by  Miss  M.  E.  Braddon,  are  the  latest 
English  novels  issued  in  the  International  Library 
published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co.;  price,  50 
cents  each. 

"  Socialism  "  is  the  title  of  a  volume  containing  a 
collection  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  writings  on  social- 
ism, with  chapters  on  democracy,  the  right  of 
property  in  land,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
women.  Published  in  the  Social  Science  Library 
by  the  Humboldt  Publishing  Company.  New  York  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  25  cents. 

"  Homer  in  Chios,"  by  Denton  J.  Snider,  is  a 
long  poem,  telling  the  story  of  Homer's  early  life, 
how  Chalcon,  the  artisan,  revealed  to  him  the  forms 
of  the  gods,  and  how  his  mother,  Cretheis,  told  him 
the  folk-lore  which  is  the  chief  material  of  his  two 
great  poems.  Published  by  the  Sigma  Pubhshing 
Company,  St.  Louis  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Contes  Choisis,"  by  Edouard  Laboulaye,  is  the 
fifth  volume  of  Charpentier  &  Fasquelle's  Nouvelle 
Collection,  which  is  intended  for  young  readers  and 
so  is  designed  not  to  bring  the  blush  of  modesty, 
etc.  The  "  Contes  Choisis  "  are  fairy  tales,  several 
of  which  are  familiar  to  English  readers,  but  which 
take  on  a  new  charm  when  read  in  the  original. 
For  sale  in  this  city  by  Tauzy,  Levy  &  Co. ;  price, 
75  cents. 

"  How  Salvator  Won  and  Other  Recitations,"  by 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  contains  some  three-score 
dramatic  poems  by  the  erstwhile  "poetess  of  pas- 
sion,"  chosen  with  reference  to  their  suitability  for 
public  reading  and  declamation.  The  book  contains 
a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Wilcox,  showing  her  in  a  sub- 
limated, Jenness- Miller  sort  of  Mother  Hubbard. 
Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  New  York  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

The  sixth  fascicule  of  the  "Figaro-Salon"  for 
1891,  with  text  by  Albert  Wolff,  contains  reproduc- 


tions of  pictures  by  Lhermitte,  Couturier,  Madeleine 
Lemaire — whose  "Five  O'Clock"  reminds  one  of 
Wenzel's  admirable  sketches  of  fashionable  life  in 
the  American  periodicals — Edelfelt,  Lerolle,  Breteg- 
nier,  Castries,  Delance,  Courtois,  Binet,  Montenard, 
RafTaelli,  Jeanniot,  Mathey,  and  A.  Stevens.  For 
sale  here  by  Tauzy,  Levy  &  Co.;  price,  60  cents. 

"Phibppa;  or,  Under  a  Cloud,"  by  "Ella,"  is 
the  story  of  a  girl,  Philippa  Fray,  who  travels 
about  Europe,  shunned  by  all  Americans  and  pur- 
sued by  one  Mike  O'Hara,  a  manly  young  fellow 
who  loves  her  well  enough  to  marry  her  when  he 
finds  that  the  cause  of  her  neglect  by  her  com- 
patriots is  that  her  father  was  a  bank  official  who 
betrayed  his  trust.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Pub- 
lishing Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey  ;  price,  50  cents. 

"  Church  and  Creed,"  by  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  New- 
ton, is  an  amplification  of  three  sermons  by  an  earn- 
est Christian,  defining  the  opinions  that  led  to  his 
examination  on  the  charge  of  schism  by  a  committee 
of  the  Presbyters  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church.  It  embodies  questions  that  a  great  many 
men  and  women  are  wondering  about  just  now. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey,  price,  75  cents,  and  by  The 
Bancroft  Company,  price,  60  cents. 

Another  gap  in  the  historical  student's  library  is 
filled  by  "Portugal,"  by  Professor  H.  Morse 
Stephens,  recently  issued  in  the  Story  of  the  Nations 
Series.  It  is  a  chronological  history  of  Portugal, 
based  upon  the  latest  foreign  historical  studies  as 
well  as  upon  ancient  documents,  and  is  supplemented 
with  an  interesting  chapter  on  Portuguese  literature, 
over  which  the  author  waxes  eloquent.  Published 
by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey,  price,  S1  5°.  and  by  The  Bancroft 
Company,  price,  $1.20. 

"  Nedia,  the  American  Virgin,"  by  "  the  brilliant 
actress,  Nadage  Dort;e,"  is  a  story  in  which  the 
heroine,  falling  asleep  in  a  Turkish  bath  in  New 
York,  awakes  to  find  that  she  has  remained  until 
the  men's  hour  ;  and  she  subsequently  marries  a 
young  man  in  the  next  apartment,  who  consider- 
ately turns  his  eyes  away  while  she  makes  her 
escape.  When  it  is  added  that  fully  ten  per  cent, 
of-  the  words  are  italicized,  generally  without 
regard  to  rhyme  or  reason,  the  intellectual  and 
literary  value  of  "Nedia"  has  been  estimated. 
Published  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers  ;  price,  50  cents. 

A  very  dainty  little  book,  measuring  only  three 
inches  by  four  and  one-half  and  prettily  printed  and 
bound,  is  "  The  Adventures  of  Three  Worthies,"  by 
Clinton  Ross.  The  three  worthies  are  "a  gentle- 
man of  modern  France,"  "a  great  personage  of 
long  ago,  turned  priest  to  be  rid  of  a  sad  world," 
and  ' '  an  English  boy  who  grew  old  in  the  service  of 
the  Stuarts  in  exile  and  at  Whitehall,"  and  their 
adventures,  which  are  well  worth  the  telling,  are  set 
forth  in  a  quaint  English  that  adds  much  to  the 
charm  of  the  tales.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey,  price, 
75  cents,  and  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  price,  60 
cents. 

Another  volume  of  good  short  stories  is  "  Iduna 
and  Other  Stories,"  by  George  A.  Hibbard.  "  Iduna" 
is  a  girl  whose  father  has  educated  her  highly  but 
has  kept  from  her  the  knowledge  that  death  must 
come  ;  "The  Woman  in  the  Case"  tells  of  two 
classmates  who  love  the  same  girl :  one  marries  her 
and  goes  to  the  bad,  and  the  other  lives  a  noble  life, 
sustained  by  the  ideals  of  his  lost  love;  "Would 
Dick  do  That?"  is  the  query  three  wives  ask  their 
husbands  when  guilty  of  any  breach  of  conjugal 
chivalry,  Dick  being  the  fourth  man  of  the  quartet, 
who  marries  later  than  they  and  is  more  devoted  to 
his  spouse;  and  "Papoose,"  "The  Dragoness," 
and  "  In  Maiden  Meditation"  are  other  tales,  clev- 
erly told  and  interesting  to  read.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company  ;  price,  80  cents. 

"  A  Violin  Obligato  and  Other  Stories,"  by  Mar- 
garet Crosby,  contains  nine  short  stories,  ranging 
from  grave  to  gay  through  the  gamut  of  tragedy, 
passion,  pathos,  and  humor.  "A  Violin  Obligato" 
tells  of  a  poor  fellow  who,  in  his  old  age,  discovers 
that  his  life  is  a  failure,  that,  instead  of  a  violinist, 
he  was  fit  to  be  only  a  cobbler  ;  "  On  the  South 
Shore  "  shows  the  heroism  of  a  Utile  school-teacher, 
who  goes  to  Nantucket  in  search  of  health  and  finds 
both  health  and  love;  "Last  Chance  Gulch  "is  a 
Western  story,  in  which  a  little  Irishman  deceives 
his  friend  as  to  the  value  of  the  latter's  claim,  but 
repents  of  the  deception  on  his  death-bed  ;  "  A  Mad 
Englishman "  is  an  eccentric  man  who  marries  a 
gypsy-;  "Passages  from  the  Journal  of  a  Social 
Wreck  "  is  the  amusing  diary  of  a  young  man  who, 
being  financially  wrecked,  goes,  like  Pooh-Bah,  "to 
small  suburban  parlies  for  a  moderate  fee";  and  so 
they  run,  all  being  clever  and  interesting.  Pub- 
lished by.  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancrolr  Company  ;  price,  $1.00. 


Tauzy,  L6vy  &  Co.,  6  Post  Street,  announce  their 
new  catalogue  of  school  and  text-books  for  the  study 
of  foreign  languages,  arranged  especially  for  teach- 
ers and  schools. 


A  PURITAN  PAGAN. 

By  Julien   Gordon,   author  of    "A  Diplomat's 
Diary."    iamo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  rapid  success  of  the  brilliant  novelist  known  as 
Julien  Gordon  has  been  a  conspicuous  feature  of  our  re- 
cent literary  history.  "A  Puritan  Pagan"  has  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  the  author's  strongest  work. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  t/tc  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1.  3,  &  5  Boxd  Street.  New  York. 

DO    YOU    READ? 

You'll  find  the  Newest  Books 

and  Best  Selected  Stock  in  the  city  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  f  Q  Post  Street. 

TEACHERS 

Will  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  examine  our 

NEW  CATALOGUE 

Of  School  and  Text-books  for  the  study  of 

FOREIGN    LANGUAGES. 

This  catalogue  has  been  arranged  especially  for  teachers 

and  schools.     Copies  mailed  free  on  application. 

TACZY,  LEVY  &  CO., 

Leading  Foreign  Booksellers. 

Masonic   Temple.  6  Post    Street,   San  Francisco. 

Notice  of  Removal 


A.  L.  BOWHAY 

LADIES'  TAILOR, 

( Formerly  of  702  Market  Street,) 

WILL    OCCUPY    HIS    NEW 
PREMISES, 

504  Sutter  Street 

About  August  1,  1891. 


TTrH 


300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Fainting,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses. 

FRETWORK 

— "and  — 

PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS"*,   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth.    S.  F. 

LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  81. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  R.  SOULE,  Manager. 


FOR — 

EAFNESS 

CAUSED  BY— 

Scarlet  Fever, 
Colds,  Catarrh, 
Measles,  Etc., 

SOUND  Discs 

are  Guaranteed  to  help 
l  a  larger  per  cent,  of  cases 
\thfin  all  similar  devices  corn- 
el lined.    The  same  to  (be  Ears 

us  Litassea  are  to  the  Eyes. 

Positively  Invisible.    ' 

Worn  months  without  removal, 

H.  A.  WALES.  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


THE    FAMOUS 


White  Sulphur  Springs 

St.    Helena,    Napa   Valley, 

Will  be  opened  April  30th.     Special  inducements  to  families 
by  the  month.  M.  L.  FERGUSON,  Proprietor. 


August  io,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The  scholastic  stillness  of  the  Chautauqua  Colony 
was  broken,  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  genuine  sensation 
that  was  not  down  on  the  programme.     For  some 
days  past,  propagandists  of  the  most  radical  school 
of  dress-reform  have  been  quietly  at  work  there,  and 
the  Women's  Club  decided  to  devote  a  day  to  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  every   phase.    The 
mere  announcement  of  the  fact  by  bulletins  brought 
together  a  big  crowd  of  men  and  women.     The  dis- 
cussion was  quite  lively,  for  Chautauqua  had  no  less 
than  four  systems  of  dress  in  full  sweep  among  the 
ladies.    First,  there  is  the  regulation  style,  repre- 
sented by  the    old-fashioned    skirt,   of   which   the 
Delsarte  teacher  is  the  exponent.     The  second  class 
are  the  followers  of  the  divided  skirt  ;  the  third  class 
consists  of  the  zouave  uniform  girls,  who  spend  most 
of  their  time  in  the  gymnasium,  and  devote  five 
yards  of  broadcloth  to  each  limb  ;  and  the  fourth 
class  is  made  up  of  the  extreme  radicals,  who  wear 
no  skirts,  and  imitate  actresses  by  wearing  "  tights." 
The  interest  in  the  meeting  was  so  lively  that  the 
ladies  determined  to  hold  another  session  and  probe 
the  vexed  question  to  the  bottom.     Men  were  to  be 
excluded,  and  the  meeting  was  to  be  very  secret. 
Fully  a  thousand  of  the  "  faithful  "  crowded  into  the 
temple  when  the  doors  opened.     Mrs.  Frank  Stuart 
Parker,  of  Chicago,  had  brought  with  her  the  latest 
and  most  improved  style  of  ladies'  clothes  for  exhi- 
bition purposes.      She  rapidly  changed   her  outer 
garments  in  full  view  of  her  audience,  and  showed 
t  the  beauty  of   the   new   style  of  dress.     She   de- 
Qounced,  in  turn,  high   heels,    narrow  shoes,  high 
sollars,  seamless  gloves,  and  all  lands  of  corsets  and 
,  carters,  and  told  the  audience  that  it  was  a  greater 
■  ;in  to  deform  and  abuse  the  body  than  it  was  to  tell 
j,  1  lie.     It  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  French  dress-maker 
xm  improve  upon   what  God   has    created.     The 
t  ipeaker  recommended  her  hearers  to  supply  them- 
selves with  photographs  of  the  Venus  di  Milo  and 
.  Titan's  nude  figure,   and    study   theui    until  their 
t  jeauty  was  literally  felt.     Then  came  a  long  dis- 
1  rnssion,  and  it  seemed  hard  for  many  ladies  to  re- 
L  lounce  the  garters,  particularly  the  one  honored  by 
I  idward  the  Third  of  England.     One  lady  said  it 
I  iras  a  shame  that  women  disfigured  themselves  so 
I  ouch   as  to  compel  their  husbands  to  go  to  see 
Ixtresses  in  order  to  behold  a  beautiful  form.    It  was 
I  imply  disgraceful  to  have  brothers  and  husbands  go 
0  a  theatre  to  admire  the  female  figure.     Another 
I  ady  said  that  the  reason  why  so  many  women  are 
L  J-natured  is  because   they   are  clothed  so   badly. 
I  Yomen    were    certainly  superior   to    men,   if   the 
)  loctrine  of  "the  survival  of  the  fittest"  were  true, 
I  dt  a  man  could  not  survive  in  the  garments  that 
aost  women  wear.    Altogether  it  was  a  great  day 
1  t  Chautauqua. 

I  To  such  an  extent  have  some  of  the  debutantes  of 
I  his  year  carried  their  passion  for  white  that  not  one 
I  olored  article  can  be  found  in  their  entire  ward- 
1  3bes.  Silver,  gold,  and  black  alone  are  permitted 
I  3  make  variation  on    the  monotony    threatened. 

)nly  extremely  fresh- skinned,  wholesome-looking 
;  iris  can  dare  this  sort  of  thing  with  impunity,  and 
I .  is  safe  to  say  even  they  will  be  glad  to  return  to 
I  olors.  White  club  aDd  coaching  parasols,  white 
*  uede  and  silk  boots,  and  white  Tyrolean  and 
I  ressed-kid  gloves  are  among  a  few  of  the  acces- 
!  tiies  demanded  by  this  expensive  fad.  The  flan- 
\  el,    serge,   silk,   and    evening-costumes    are    very 

harming,  without  a  touch  of  color,  some  being 
■  mbroidered  in  black,  others  in  gold,  while  silver  is 
favorite  addition  to  the  lily-like  frocks. 


The  following   account  of  a  visit   to   a   modern 
"urkish  harem  is  by  "  Tasma  " :  "  Djevdet  Pasha  led 
le  to  the  separate  wing  of  the  palace,  forming  an 
atirely  separate  establishment,  given  over  to  the 
ale  use  and  occupation  of  his  womenkind  or  harem, 
.s  I  approached  the  closed  door  leading  into  these 
lysterious  precincts,  a  Greek  governess,  in  ordinary 
•uropean  dress,  led  the  way.     Arrived  in  the  harem 
self,  my  first  sensation  was  one  of  keen  disappoint- 
lent.     My  imagination  had  pictured  a  kind  of  en- 
lanted  atmosphere  of  perfumes,  jewels,  and  broid- 
ies.     I   had  thought   to  see  odalisques  lounging 
pon  silken  cushions,   fanned  by   barbaric  slaves, 
'jevdet  Pasha's  harem  is  too  virtuous  by  half.    The 
dies  are  mainly  his  sisters,  his  cousins,  and  his 
lots.    The  Turks  of  to-day  seldom  have  more  than 
ne  wife  en  iitre ;  but  they  are  very  patriarchs  in 
ie  protection  they  afford  to  all  their  female  rela- 
tes.    But  I  did  not  find  out  all  this  at  once,  and 
y  first  impression  was  that,  in  the  multiplicity  of 
Jouses  who  surrounded  me,  it  was  a  pity  there  was 
at  a  greater  proportion  of  beautiful — and  I  must 
Id  tidy — Mrs.  Djevdet  Pashas.     The  room  was  im- 
ense  and  bare.     It  was  furnished  with  matting  laid 
'er  its  whole  extent,  and  with  long  divans,  covered 
ith  striped  satin,  set  against  the  walls.    The  ceil- 
g— not  a  high  one — was    brightly  painted    with 
reaths  and  the  walls  were  covered  with  a  common, 
•ay  paper.    The  first  to  greet  me  in  broken  French 
as  the  pasha's  daughter,   married  to  one  of  the 
titan's    aides-de-camp.     She  is  three-and-twenty, 
ispiciously  '  fair,'  with  wide-open,  pretty,  childish 
-es,  a  handsome  silk  dress  '  pitchforked  on,'  un- 
iy   brown    hair,    and    a   *  floppy  '    little    figure, 
ithout    make  or    shape.      The    stout,   shapeless, 
niling    lady   '  of   a  certain   age  '    on    the    oppo- 
le  divan,  with  a  loose  Arab,  robe  of   gorgeous 


gold-embroidered  blue  silk,  that  can  not  be  kept  on 
anyhow,  and  a  gold-spangled  head-dress  half-toque, 
half-turban,  that  does  stick  on  for  a  wonder,  is 
Djevdet  Pasha's  wife.  She  can  not  speak  anything 
but  Turkish,  so  we  exchange  des  sourires  lie  com- 
mande  whenever  our  eyes  happen  to  meet.  My  at- 
tention is  next  attracted  to  a  phenomenally  fat  young  ; 
woman,  whose  charms  are  all  swallowed  up  in 
superabundant  flesh.  She  wears  a  French  dress  | 
and  jacket  of  the  fashion  of  a  few  years  back,  and 
has  a  most  self-complacent  smile.  It  is  evident  that, 
in  common  with  the  rest  of  her  sex  in  Turkey,  her 
ample  person  has  never  been  "  cribbed,  cabined,  or 
confined  "  in  anything  approaching  corsets.  She  was 
bought  as  a  slave  in  Circassia.  But  the  pasha's  son 
— the  young  man  in  the  '  'Any '  suit — has  made  her 
his  wife,  and  she  is  free,  in  the  Turkish  sense  of  the 
word.  I  fancy  I  can  detect  a  little  inflection  of  dis- 
dain in  the  tone  in  which  my  informant  tells  me  of 
these  antecedents  of  her  sister-in-law,  or  perhaps 
she  is  jealous  because  Mrs.  Djevdet  Pashay?/r  has 
a  son  and  heir  of  some  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  run- 
ning about  the  room,  whereas  she  herself  has  only 
two  little  girls,  who  climb  at  intervals  on  to  the 
divan." 

The  war  against  bathing-dresses  at  Ocean  Grove 
is  not  made  because  the  costumes  are  seductive,  but 
apparendy  because  they  are  not  so.  For  purely 
economical  reasons  the  old  women,  who  dwell 
cheaply  in  tents,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  donning 
their  bathing-dresses  at  home  and  marching  to  and 
from  the  beach  without  any  other  covering.  Big 
feet,  homely  ankles,  and  squat  necks  were  an  eye- 
sore  to  the  stranger  within  the  gates,  and  Brother 
Stokes,  who  runs  the  ranch,  ordered  the  sisters  in 
Israel  to  cover  up  their  antiquated  adiposity  and 
bones.  This  is  the  head  and  front  of  the  offending, 
and  the  youthful  saints  continue  to  loll  in  the  sand 
in  abbreviated  skirts,  bewitching  stockings,  and 
arms  bare. 


When  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne  and  inaugu- 
rated the  golden  age  of  head-dressing,  she  adopted 
some  highly  remarkable  coiffures,  and  the  ladies  of 
her  circle,  who,  like  not  a  few  of  the  men,  put  their 
whole  fortunes  on  their  backs,  followed  her  initiative, 
and  even  went  the  length  of  dyeing  their  hair  to 
make  it  approximate  to  the  decidedly  "sandy"  hue 
of  her  majesty's.  The  men,  also,  had  their  turn,  but 
in  the  matter  of  the  beard  and  mustache,  not  in  that 
of  the  head.  They  cut  and  twisted  their  precious 
appendages  into  all  manner  of  shapes.  "  The  bar- 
bers," says  Stubbs,  "have  invented  such  strange 
fashions  of  monstrous  manners  of  cuttings,  trim- 
mings, shavings,  and  washings  that  you  would  won- 
der to  see.  They  have  one  manner  of  cut  called  the 
French  cut,  another  the  Spanish  cut,  one  the  Dutch 
cut,  another  the  Italian,  one  the  new  cut,  another 
the  old,  one  the  gentleman's  cut,  another  the  com- 
mon cut,  one  the  cut  of  the  court,  another  of  the 
country,  with  infinite  the  like  vanities,  which  I 
overpass.  They  have,  also,  other  kinds  of  cuts  in- 
numerable, and,  therefore,  when  you  come  to  be 
trimmed,  they  will  ask  you  whether  you  will  be  cut 
to  look  terrible  to  your  enemy  or  amiable  to  your 
friend,  grim  and  stern  in  countenance  or  pleasant 
and  demure,  for  they  have  divers  kinds  of  cuts  for 
all  these  purposes."  One  of  the  most  curious — per- 
haps the  most  curious — of  these  was  the  screw 
beard,  which  dropped  from  the  under -lip  in  a 
spiral  form,  and  which  was  worn  by  (among  others) 
Taylor,  the  water  poet.  A  pet  vanity  of  the  time 
was  to  brush  one's  mustache  upward  from  the  lips 
in  a  series  of  small  locks.  An  elegant  mustache 
was  a  sine  qua  non-  to  a  cavalier,  who,  however, 
paid  considerable  attention  to  his  hair,  and  some- 
times allowed  a  long  lock,  tied  at  the  end  with 
ribbon,  to  fall  down  to  his  breast  on  each  side  of 
his  face. 

A  London  woman  privileged  to  dine  at  the 
Literary  Ladies'  banquet,  recendy  described  her 
sensations  somewhat  as  follows:  "The  chairman, 
who  was  armed  with  a  small  brown  hammer,  led  the 
way  to  the  table,  with  the  guest  whom  she  delighted 
to  honor,  whose  diamonds  were  too  great  and  too 
numerous  to  be  in  good  taste.  The  talk  was  not 
brilliant,  being  principally  composed  of  polite  en- 
deavors to  convince  each  other  that  we  were  in- 
tensely enjoying  the  undiluted  society  of  our  own 
sex.  After  the  dinner  we  had  two  recitations,  both 
on  the  subject  of  the  immense  superiority  of 
women.  Five  of  the  thirty-five  women  smoked  like 
practical  performers,  and  the  proceedings  finished 
with  a  recitation  which  included  a  murder,  an  execu- 
tion, and  some  idea  of  suicide.  Altogether,  I  left 
with  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  society  of  the  op- 
posite sex  than  I  had  before  experienced." 


Fifteen  years  ago  sunburn  was  unfashionable. 
There  are  elderly  ladies  now  living  who  are  horrified 
by  what  they  regard  as  the  eccentricities  of  their 
athletic  daughters.  They  urge  those  reckless  be- 
ings to  wear  bonnets,  gloves,  veils,  and  other  imped- 
ing protections  when  they  row,  as  if  they  would  gain 
any  benefit  from  exercise  taken  under  such  corfdi- 
tions,  or  as  if  sunburn,  being  indicative  of  good 
health,  is  not  as  fashionable  in  our  day  as  the  pallor 
of  nonsensical  and  anaemic  withdrawal  into  the 
shade  was  in  their  own  unwise  youth.  The  city  girl 
in  the  country  to-day  wears  flannels  in  place  of  the 
starched  frocks  and  silks  in  whkh  her  mother  used 


to  robe  herself,  and  broad-soled,  low-heeled  russet 
or  tennis-shoes  instead  of  the  high  heels  and  thin 
worthlessness  of  the  older  days.  The  girl  of  the 
period  knows  that  it  is  well  for  her  to  seek  health 
when  she  is  lucky  enough  to  be  in  the  country, 
and,  even  if  she  is  too  indolent  to  undergo  the 
fatigues  of  exercise,  she  pays  the  tribute  of  wearing 
the  costumes  dedicated  to  the  rites  of  modern  fash- 
ion. Sometimes  she  carries  an  Alpenstock  at  the 
sea-shore,  and  often  she  wears  a  yachting-cap  in  the 
mountains,  but  in  doing  so  she  at  least  gives  evi- 
dence of  the  wholesome  movement  for  health  and 
strength  that  pervades  all  branches  and  kinds  of 
society.  Even  the  pale-faced  girl,  who  rarely  sees 
more  grass  than  grows  in  the  front-yards  and  little 
squares  of  the  town,  and  who  goes  to  the  theatre  in 
tennis-shoes  and  cap  and  a  sailor -jacket,  orna- 
mented with  anchors,  ridiculously  incongruous  as 
she  is  in  her  make-up  and  in  her  own  unfitness  to 
any  part  of  it,  suggests  that  in  her  simple  little  mind 
lies  a  fine  ambition  to  be  mistaken  for  one  who 
excels  in  the  sports  of  the  fields  and  the  water. 
Thank  heaven  that  good  health,  with  all  that  this 
requires  and  implies,  has  become  thoroughly  fashion- 
able ! 


An  interesting  fact  was  brought  out  at  the  histor- 
ical exhibition  in  Paris,  where  specimens  of  gloves 
were  seen  dating  back  to  those  of  the  Grecian  Em- 
pire. The  sizes  of  those  gloves  were  proof  indisput- 
able that  among  the  belles  of  ancient  days,  and  even 
those  of  the  middle  ages,  the  tiny  hands  so  common 
among  the  women  of  to-day  were  entirely  unknown. 
A  visit  to  the  Hohenzollern  Museum  will  convince 
any  one  that  the  small  foot  was  equally  rare  in  earlier 
times,  and  that,  judging  from  their  slippers,  the  feet 
of  the  famous  Prussian  queens  and  princesses  would 
do  credit  to  a  dandy  in  the  Grenadier  Guards.  Only 
the  beautiful  Queen  Louise  possessed  delicate  and 
pretty  feet,  the  satin  shoes  belonging  to  her  lamented 
and  revered  majesty  seeming  like  those  of  a  child 
beside  the  square-toed  "No.  6  slippers  of  the  Em- 
press Augusta  and  the  No.  5  wedding- slippers  be- 
longing to  the  ex-Empress  Frederick. 


In  the  Holland  bathing- places  there  is  an  absolute 
separation  of  the  sexes.  At  Scheveningen,  Zand- 
vort,  Wijk,  and  Katwijk-on-Zee,  the  women  have 
one  part  of  the  beach  and  the  men  the  other.  In 
fact,  at  Scheveningen  (writes  a  correspondent), 
where  we  were  training  a  glass  on  the  fair  bathers, 
a  helmeted  policeman,  very  solemn  and  firm,  came 
up  to  us  and  said,  in  good  French  :  "  It  is  not  per- 
mitted to  look  at  the  ladies  in  that  way."  As  we 
were  prevented  from  using  our  lorgnettes,  you 
would  be  disposed  to  believe  the  ladies  in  Holland 
bathe  in  very  prim  and  antiquated  costumes.  On 
the  contrary  ;  the  regular  attire,  official,  in  fact, 
consists  of  a  simple  chemise  of  white  linen,  decollete 
and  sleeveless,  and  fitting  very  snug.  So  that  when 
the  fair  bather  returns  to  her  cabin  she  is  obliged  to 
respect  the  situation,  and  has  herself  drawn  up  on 
the  steps  under  the  hood  of  her  bath-house.  Then 
she  climbs  two  or  three  steps,  separates  herself  from 
her  clinging  robe,  which  the  assistant  wrings  dry, 
and,  quite  nude,  she  enters  the  cabin,  so  that  its 
floor  is  never  drenched.  The  proprieties  are  not 
nicely  observed,  perhaps,  but  the  Dutch  reputation 
for  neatness  does  not  suffer. 

At  Bar  Harbor  a  tendency  is  evinced,  on  the  part 
of  some  of  the  younger  ladies,  to  monopolize  the 
sweater,  a  garment  hitherto  confined  to  men  de- 
voted to  athletic  sports. The  dull-finish  linen  of 

shirt-fronts,   collars,    and    cuffs    is    a    specialty    of 

English  swelldom. For  presents  to  distribute  in 

England,  Emperor  William  carried  a  large  iron  safe, 
filled  with  snuff-boxes,  cigarette-cases,  pins,  and 
rings  ;  but,  large  as  his  stock  was,  he  had  to  buy 
several  thousand  pounds'  worth  in  addition  in  Lon- 
don.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  English  court,   the 

jewels  worn  at  a  drawing-room  represent  seven  mill- 
ions of  dollars. The  frock-coat  of  dull,  soft-finish 

fabric,  with  its  short- wais ted,  long-tailed  look,  silk 
facing  on  lapels  to  the  button-holes,  and  narrow 
single-stitch  finish,  has  been  the  ultra-garment  of 
demi-dress  with  Englishmen   of  rank  for  the  past 

two  seasons. The  English  matron  objects  to  the 

modern  fashion  of  advertising  infant  foods  by  means 
of  photographs  of  lightly  clad  babies  which  have 
been  reared  upon  them,  because,  forsooth,  in  future 
years  when  these  infant  girls,  whose  identity  is  es- 
tablished by  the  publication  of  their  names  beneath 
the  portrait,  become  modest  maidens,  it  will  be  em- 
barrassing to  have  the  young  man  of  the  future 
possess  these  portraits  of  the  misses  in — shirts.  Of 
course,  the  baby  boys  of  to-day  are  assiduously 
collecting  and  preserving  the  portraits  for  future  ref- 
erence in  case  of  meeting  their  originals. The 

line  should  be  strictly  drawn  against  the  outing  cap 
and  sash  for  town  wear.  No  excuse  can  palliate  the 
enormity  of  this  solecism. 


Among  Unhappy  Wretches 

The  nervous  individual  fills  a  leading  role.  Diges- 
tion overthrown,  sleep  restless  and  unrefreshing, 
appetite  capricious,  constant  irritability,  morbid 
apprehension,  these  make  the  earthly  career  of  the 
nervous  the  reverse  of  jolly.  Strengthen  thesystem, 
improve  digestion  with  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
and  the  zest  of  existence  will  return.  Banish  with  it 
liver  complaint,  malaria,  and  rheumatism. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 

ted    Orleans 

Vineyard. 


fih^&  J      Producer*  of 

>T\/V  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530WaahingtonSt. 

SAN  FBAU0ISO0 

Out  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
In  the  bottle. 


IYIIYIE.  GORDON-FLETCHER, 

Suits  of  all  Kinds  Made  at 
Short  Notice, 

Parisian    Gowns,    English     Tailor 
Suits  a  Specialty. 

Donohoe     Building,    Booms    91-92,    Market 
and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    KELLOGG    FRENCH    SYSTEM 
OF  DRESS-CUTTING. 

No  refitting.  No  rebasting.  No  money  paid  until  you 
are  competent  to  cut  and  fit  a  dress.  Price  of  system  and 
instruction,  810. 

GENERAL  AGENCY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A.  GORDON-FLETCHER, 

Donohoe    Building,     Booms    91-92,    Market 
and  Taylor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


j/Ht    <r  every  flower  that    *    **  Vfc 
Breathes  a  fragrance. 

SWEET  SCENTS 

[LIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX' 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSID1UM 

.  ^>         May  be  obtained  JOt^ 

^    Of  any  Chemist  or     3rs 

*■  fit.      Perfumer.      •yv^1 


» 


NOBODY 


Believes  everything  they  read 
in  an  advertisement,  bat   I 

''•fy^E'j  -V:"-X  w>11  stake  m>'  reputation  for 

■     \  veracity,    honesty,   and  sin- 

*  cerity  on  the  statement  that 


f^jL/^^4^^f  cent] 

'    '■&*/ *****  4^— £»— 


MRS.  GRAHAM'S 

EUGENIE  ENAMEL 

Is  more  delicate  in  effect,  more  harmless  to  the  skin, 
and  that  it  creates  a  more  beautiful  complexion  in- 
stantly than  any  other  artificial  aid  to  beauty.  It 
does  not  draw  or  pucker  the  skin  as  other  liquid 
cosmetics  do.  It  has  no  ill  eftects  whatever,  and 
ladies  who  never  could  use  other  liquid  cosmetics 
find  this  in  every  way  delightful.  Price,  $1.00.  All 
druggists  sell  it. 

Mrs.  Gervaise  Graham,   "  Beauty  Doctor,"   103 
Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  '"  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  t  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Extract     pppp 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of 
prime  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  of  receipts  Bhowinr 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  In  Soups  and  Be 

ARMOUR  6c  CO.,  Chica 


10 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


August  io,  1891. 


SEDMFVLLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BhMK.  OFFICE 

■/\ND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
E38-B40MISSIONST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 


MockTurtl 

Tomato, 

Ox  Tail, 

Consomme 

Julienne, 

Cliicken, 

Vegetable, 

Mutton, 

Printanier, 

GreenTurtle, 


Scup  &  Bouflli, 
Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef. 


Pea, 
Okra, 

'   Vermicelli, 
5  ClaniBroth, 
Puree  of 
Game. 

Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

E.  T.  COWDEEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  1 6.600fo 


auiNA 


LAROCHE'S 


TING  TONIC, 


CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  tlie  Best  Bemedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  in  experi- 
mental em.  iysib,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  nas  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  reBult 
_   .  not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 

trate  them  In  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
dejjree  its  restorative  and  in vi^ora tins'  qualities,  free 
Xrom  the  diBatrreeabla  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

SO  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCH  E 


A  BOOK  on  the  various 
uses  of  RIBBONS  will 
be  sent  FREE  to  any 
lady  addressing 

11  Fair  &  Square" 

.65  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


We  have  been  mak- 
ing Playing  Cards 
since  1832. 

This  is  the  Knave 
of  that  date. 

We  make  all  grades. 
Sole  manufacturers  of 

Hart's  Sneezers, 

The  Cheapest  and 
Best    Playing   Cards 
on  the  Market. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
the  new  york 
Consolidated    Card    Co., 

222,  224,  226,  228  West  14th  Street, 

NEW   YORK. 
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I  have  a.  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease ;  by  itn 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  bared.  Indaod  bo  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  two  bottles  FrtEE.with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf • 
fererwhowilleend  me  their  Express  and  P.O.  address, 
T.    A.  Slocum.  M.  C.«  ISt  Penxl  St..  N    V. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


pavings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
seisi -annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 
VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    SUMMER    GIRL. 

In  Confidence. 

How  could  she  have  been  so  luedless  ? 

Here  her  opened  letters  lie. 
Have  you  read  this  ?     Words  are  fieedless— 

You  are  Just  as  bad  I ! 

Dear  Nell :  Although  this  letter 

Was  due  a  month  ago, 
I  hope  you'll  find  it  better 

For  being  somewhat  slow. 

The  sands  are  hot  as  ever  ; 

The  sea  is  just  the  same ; 
I  flirt.     Well,  almost  never  : 

And  yet  I'm  glad  I  came. 

My  bathing-suit  is  charming, 

And  neat— without  display  ! 
They're  sometimes  quite  alarming  ; 

But  mine's— not  built  that  way. 

I  feel  that  I  am  growing 

Much  stronger  by  the  air, 
Or  else— it  may  be  owing 

To  this  sweet  solitaire. 

I'm  thinking  of  my  trousseau  — 

In  confidence  !     Don't  peach  ! 
I've  found,  like  dear  old  Crusoe, 

A  man  upon  the  beach  ! 

— Harry  Romabie  in  Life. 


Mine, 
I  met  her  on  the  Newport  strand, 

When  skies  were  soft  and  blue, 
And  led  her  by  the  lily  hand 

The  rolling  sea  into. 
We  watched  the  moon  serenely  flood 

The  waves  with  airy  pearl. 
And  she  was  mine,  the  blushing  bud — 

That  is,  my  Summer  girl. 

She  sent  her  card  when  back  in  town  — 

My  heart  was  full  of  song, 
When  in  her  Japanese  tea-gown 

She  poured  the  sweet  Oolong. 
And  when  October  dyed  the  wood, 

And  made  the  leaflets  curl, 
She  then  was  mine,  though  not  for  good — 

She  was  my  Autumn  girl. 

When  Winter  came  in  orders  gray, 

And  snow  began  to  fall, 
I  took  her  to  the  matine'e 

And  to  the  Charity  ball. 
In  ecstasy  to  music  gay 

About  the  room  we'd  whirl, 
And  she  was  mine— that  is  to  say — 

She  was  my  Winter  girl. 

And  when  the  Spring,  all  gold  and  green, 

Hung  roses  on  the  tree, 
I  met  her  at  St.  Augustine — 

Once  more  beside  the  sea. 
We  watched  suggestive  orange-blooms 

Along  the  breezes  swirl, 
She  was  amid  these  Spring  perfumes 

My  ownest — Spring-time  girl. 

Oh,  still  she  is  my  girl  when  Spring 

Is  rich  with  flower  and  bird, 
And  when  the  Summer's  on  the  wing, 

And  Autumn's  wail  is  heard, 
And  when  old  snarling  Winter  his 

White  banner  doth  unfurl, 
For  keeps,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  is 

My  all-the-year-round  girl.  — Puck. 


Our  Modern  Amazon. 
I'm  trying  on  my  armor,  dear, 

With  which  my  battles  are  won. 
I  shall  count  some  brilliant  conquests  before 

The  summer  sun  has  gone. 

Here's  a  white  dress  and  a  lily-trimmed  hat, 

And  a  parasol  like  foam  ; 
They'll  make  my  eves  look  darker  yet, 

As  I  fetch  my  prisoners  home. 

Vou  would  not  think  this  simple  silk, 

As  light  as  a  sea-gull's  wing, 
Could  bring  down  many  a  knightly  heart 

In  the  lists  of  "  summering  !" 

And  here's  a  fan — it  is  not  smoke, 

But  lace  and  ostrich-feather ; 
It  will  be  watched  by  eyes  that  ask 

My  fancy's  wind  and  weather. 

And  here's  a  yachting-suit  that  says, 

Upon  life's  merry  wave 
I,  like  an  admiral,  shall  win 

Engagements  brisk  and  brave  ! 

And  at  this  shoe,  all  tipped  with  gold, 

A  trembling  slave  shall  stoop — 
A  vassal  whom  a  rival  queen 

Lost  in  some  waltzing  group. 

In  short,  when  autumn  once  more  hangs 

The  land  with  gorgeous  hue, 
I  shall  come  riding  back  to  town 

In  triumph.  Wouldn't  you  ? 
-Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrofi  in  Harper's  Bazar. 


Flippant. 
Somewhere  in  the  wide,  wide  world,  somewhere 

She  wanders  from  me  apart, 
And  her  sunny  smile  and  her  golden  hair, 
And  her  manner  winning  and  debonair, 

No  longer  enslave  my  heart ; 
But  her  face  as  bright  as  the  summer  sky, 

And  her  voice  so  soft  and  clear, 
And  the  memories  of  that  last  good-by, 
Combine  to  provoke  one  regretful  sigh 

For  the  girl  I  loved  last  year. 

And  looking  back  through  the  shadowy  haze 

That  gathers  around  and  above, 
I  catch  the  mint  perfume  of  summer  days 
And  the  dying  echoes  of  roundelays 

That  voice  an  unquenchable  love  ; 
And  her  blushes  rise  from  a  heart  aflame, 

And  her  blue  eyes  look  into  mine 
(Please  understand  she  is  not  the  same. 
This  girl  1  loved— I've  forgotten  her  name — 

In  the  summer  of  '83). 

Her  lily  hand  beckons  from  the  past. 

But  beckons  only  to  tears — 
To  a  love  which  we  both  of  us  vowed  would  last 
(But  whose  powers  of  endurance  were  wrongly 
classed) 

As  long  as  the  coming  years. 
Where'er  I  may  go  I  shall  never  forget 

Those  happy  days.     Ah,  fate 
Is  kind  to  leave  me  the  memory  yet 
Of  the  sweet  little  maiden  whom  I  met 

In  the  mountains  in  '88. 

Her  ruby  lips  hiding  teeth  of  pearl, 

Which  dazzle  me  when  she  speaks, 
Her  nut-brown  hair  in  riotous  curl, 
Her  laugh,  which  sets  all  my  senses  awhirl, 

And  the  dama.sk  of  her  cheeks, 
Her  form  of  Venus  like  a  flower  arrayed 

In  the  garb  of  the  blushing  May — 
All  bid  ine  rejoice,  and  quite  undismayed 
Swear  my  heart  shall  e'er  be  true  to  the  maid 

Whom  I  wildly  adore  to-day. 

— Carl  Smith  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


What  the  Doctors  Say. 
The  doctors  all  agree  that  sea-water  bathing  under 
certain  conditions — like  those  at  the  Piedmont  Baths 
— is  very  beneficial. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Edward  Lada,  violinist,  will  give  a  farewell  con- 
cert at  Steinway  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
August  12th,  at  which  he  will  have  the  assistance  of 
Mme.  Lada,  Miss  E.  P.  McCloskey,  Mme.  de 
Seminario,  Miss  Fanny  Ryan,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan, 
Mr,  Alfred  Wilkie,  and  others.  An  excellent  pro- 
gramme has  been  prepared,  including  a  trio  (op. 
164)  by  Reissiger,  the  concerto  (op.  104)  by  De 
Beriot,  and  reverie  (op.  22)  by  Vieuxtemps,  in 
which  Mr.  Lada  plays, 

Musical  people  in  Oakland  are  much  interested  in 
the  coming  debut  of  Eugene  O'Connell,  whose  testi- 
monial concert  is  set  for  the  twenty-seventh  instant. 
Mr.  O'Connell  has  recently  returned  from  four  years' 
study  of  violin  and  ensemble  playing  with  Leonard, 
at  Paris.  At  Father  King's  church,  last  Sunday 
morning,  he  played  his  friend  Thome's  "Simple 
Aven,"  exhibiting  qualities  that  presage  well  for  his 
future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald  have  returned  from 
a  pleasant  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  Ben  Clark,  the  well-known  tenor,  and  his 
family  are  now  residing  in  Alameda. 


Art  Notes. 

We  of  San  Francisco  have  lately  been  hear- 
ing so  much  about  the  collection  of  paintings 
and  water- colors  that  Mr.  S.  Gump  has  pur- 
chased during  his  recent  trip  abroad  that  curi- 
osity has  been  raised  to  a  high  pitch  over 
them.  Ample  evidence  of  the  excellent  taste  and 
discrimination  of  Mr.  Gump  is  to  be  found  in 
the  former  exhibitions  in  the  Gump  Gallery  on 
Market  Street,  and  on  this  trip  he  has  visited  all  the 
leading  exhibitions,  salons,  and  ateliers  in  Paris, 
Berlin,  Munich,  Rome,  and  Milan.  Naturally,  the 
purchases  he  has  made  must  be  well  worth  seeing. 

Many  of  the  paintings  have  already  arrived  and 
many  more  are  on  the  way,  so  that  Mr.  Gump  ex- 
pects to  have  the  walls  of  his  gallery  on  Market 
Street  covered  with  his  recent  purchases  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  will  then  throw  the  exhibition  open  to  the 
public.  In  the  meantime  there  is  to  be  a  press 
view,  like  the  vemissage  at  the  Salon,  next  week, 
only  the  local  critics  and  a  few  others  being  invited. 

By  the  way,  a  high  compliment  was  paid  to  Mr. 
Gump  in  a  recent  issue  of  Llllusirazione  Italiano, 
the  leading  illustrated  journal  of  Milan,  which  re- 
produced one  of  Mr.  Gump's  most  r^^We  pur- 
chases, "The  Flower  Mart  in  Genoa,"  by  Giuseppe 
Pennasilico,  of  Naples. 


On  the  Mohawk's  excursion  :  Custodian  of  the 
dancing-deck — "  Dat  gent  wants  youse  t'  spiel  wid 
him  ?  "  Miss  Cherry—"  Dat's  what  he  said."  Cus- 
todian— ' '  An  youse  don't  wanter  ?  "  Miss  Cherry  — 
"  Dat's  what  I  tole  yer."  Custodian — "  Jes'  lemme 
take  your  arm  an'  we'll  walk  by  him.  See?" — 
Judge. 


ABSOLUTELY     .- 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

THE  CLEVELAND  COOK-BOOK 

(Free),  containing  over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  not  I 
have  it,  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  Baking  1 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  a  copy  will 
be   mailed   you.     THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING   CO., 

Wholesale  Agents.     Please  mention  this  paper. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Soutlier  Farm  has  every  fa. 
cility  for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Leandro,  Cal 


-FOR- 
WALIi  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

fif>3  and  «55  Market  Street. 
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XJIMCI^SS 


Of  all  kinds  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.    For  Hand, 

Wind-Mill,  and  Power  use  ;   Gas  or  Oil  and 

Electric  Engine.    Irrigating  Pumps 

for   all    depths   of    Wells. 

-  WE  ALSO  CARRY  — 

FUll    LINK    OF    IKON     PIPE,    PIPE    FITTINGS,    BRASS    GOODS, 
HOSE,  LAWN-MOWERS,  AND  SPRINKLEKS. 

43T  Our  large  Catalogue  mailed  free, 

WOODIN    &    LITTLE, 

312  and  314  Market  Street,  Junction  of  Bush, 
SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FINE   DIAMONDS! 

Cold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,   under   Masonic    Temple. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Donahue-Von  Schroder  Luncheon. 
One  of  the  most  delightful  entertainments  of  the 
season  in  San  Rafael  was  the  lunch-party  given  on 
Saturday,  August  ist,  by  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue  and 
her  daughter,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Stephen  J.  Field.  It  was  given  in  the  private 
dining-room  at  the  hotel,  which  was  decorated  with 
exquisite  taste.  The  table  was  banked  with 
Duchesse  de  Brabant  roses,  and  delicate  traceries  of 
srnilax  encircled  each  plate,  relieved  occasionally 
with  pink  buds.  The  menu  was  a  delicious  one, 
and  its  enjoyment  was  heightened  by  music  from  a 
string  orchestra.  The  afternoon  was  made  a  de- 
lightful one  in  every  way,  and  many  wishes  for  a 
bon  voyage  and  safe  return  were  given  to  Baroness 
von  Schroder,  who  left  a  few  days  afterward  for 
Europe.     The  ladies  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  Baroness  von  Schroder,  Mrs  Stephen 
I.  Field,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  Mrs.  Denis  Donohoe, 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden,  Mrs,  J.  Mervyn 
Donahue,  Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Davidson. 


K 
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The  jewett  Dinner-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett  gave  a  charming  din- 
ner-party last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  home  on 
Bush  Street  in  honor  of  Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 
Field.  The  reception  and  drawing-rooms  were 
ornate  with  buds  and  blossoms  in  tones  of  pink, 
scarlet,  and  gold,  and  the  dining-room  was  also  very 
attractive.  The  centre  of  the  table  was  set  with  a 
large,  flat  mirror  bearing  upon  its  surface  lighted 
silver  candelabra,  from  the  branches  of  which  hung 
clusters  of  amarylhs.  Upon  the  reflecting  surface 
were  also  little  crystal  receptacles  filled  with  pink 
sweet  peas.  These  blossoms  were  used  in  the  cor- 
sage bouquets,  while  pinks  formed  the  boutonnieres. 
The  dinner  was  a  most  elaborate  one  and  a  couple 
of  hours  were  devoted  to  its  enjoyment.  Those 
present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jewett,  Justice  and  Mrs.  Stephen  J. 
Field,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Mrs.  Frances 
Edgerton,   Mr.  W.  E.  Brown,  and  Judge  Lorenzo  Sawyer. 

After  dinner,  the  drawing-rooms  were  sought  and 
the  diners  were  soon  joined  by  a  number  of  friends 
who  came  in  to  pass  the  evening.  Varying  the  con- 
versation were  some  excellent  recitations  by  Mrs. 
Frances  Edgerton,  and  some  delightful  songs  by 
Miss  Louise  Holladay,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Kersey,  and  Mr. 
Albert  C.  Hooper,  which  carried  the  informal  recep- 
tion along  toward  midnight,  when  departures  were 
made.     Among  those  who  called  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace 
Davis,  Judge  and  Mrs.  Belcher,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Norris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  Holladay,  Mrs.  Peter  Dona- 
hue, Mrs.  Edward  Martin,  Mrs.  I.  W.  Kersey,  Miss  Louise 
Holladay,  Miss  Whitney,  Miss  Stephanie  Whitney,  Miss 
Chamberlain,  Miss  Hammond,  Miss  Maud  North,  Mr. 
Richard  Belcher,  Mr.  North,  General  Hammond,  Mr.  E. 
Burke  Holladay,  Judge  Selden  S.  Wright,  and  others. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Charlotte  K.  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Miller,  of  Oakland,  will  be  married  to 
Major  John  B.  Mhoon  next  Wednesday  at  the  resi- 
dence of  the  bride's  parents.  Only  relatives  of  the 
contracting  parties  will  be  present.  Their  honey- 
moon will  be  passed  at  Lake  Tahoe,  and,  upon  their 
return  late  in  September,  a  large  reception  will  be 
tendered  them  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1264  Fourteenth  Street,  Oakland,  to  which 
their  many  friends  will  be  invited. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  at  her  bungalow,  in  Belvedere,  recently,  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs  were  entertained 
at  luncheon  recently  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de 
Young  at  their  summer  residence,  "  Meadowlands," 
near  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E  Holloway  entertained  Baron 
and  Baroness  von  Schroder  at  dinner  in  San  Rafael 
prior  to  the  departure  of  the  latter  for  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  will  give  a  lawn- 
tennis  party  this  afternoon  at  their  country  place. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city,  and  of  the  whereabouts  of  absent 
San  Franciscans  :  . 

General  W.  H.  Dimond,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dimond, 
,aod  the  Misses  Mae  and  Eleanor  Dimond  are  established  at 
the  Hotel  del  Monle  for  the  month  of  August. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  is  on  his  way  to  Europe.  He  leaves 
New  York  on  the  steamer  Majestic,  which  sails  August  12th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Timothy  Hopkins  and  Miss  Mamie  Kohl 
are  expected  to  return  from  Japan  next  Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  paid  a  visit  to  Colonel 
sad  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  at  Menlo  Park  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones  relumed  from  Santa  Cruz 
ast  Monday  and  are  at  their  country-home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Miss  Florence  Lockwood  is  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  visiting 
he  Misses  Dimond. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Flavin  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Mattel  and  the  Misses  Adele  and 
Ethel  M artel  will  pass  the  remainder  of  this  month  at  their 
rilla  near  Mountain  View. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Newton  have  been  passing  the  week 
n  Santa  Cruz  as  the  guests  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith 
tt  "  Sunshine  Villa." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  M.  Del  mas  and  the  Misses  Del  mas  are 
it  "Casa  Delmas,"  their  country  villa  near  Mountain  View, 
ifter  passing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz.  * 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  will  leave  in  September  to  make  a 
-our  of  Europe,  and  will  be  away  about  a  year. 
_  Mr.  and  Mrs.   Hermann  Oelrichs   will   return   East   next 
Saturday  to  pass  a  couple  of  months  at  Newport. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Eucknall  has  been  io  Ross  Valley  during 
he  past  week  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Appleton  Maguire  at 
heir  villa. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
Patr1*  the  season  m  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Agnes  Burgin  left  last  Monday  to  pass  a  few  days  at 
Ltltons. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Cook  are  occupying  their  new  villa  at 
Belvedere. 

Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  Mrs.   A.  M.   Easton,  Misses  Mary  I 
and  Jennie  Crocker,  and  Master  Templeton  Crocker  returned 


from  Lake  Tahoe  last  Monday.     Mrs.  Eastoo  and   Colonel 
Crocker's  children  are  now  at  Millbrae. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  the  Misses  Bourn,  Misses 
Carrie  and  Alice  Griffith,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Fisherare  expected 
to  return  from  the  East  in  about  a  week. 

Captain  W.  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Collier  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Villa  Kabel,  near  Clear  Lake. 

Mrs.  Robert  P.  Hastings  and  her  son  have  returned  from 
San  Rafael  and  are  residing  at  a  down-town  hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Reed  and  Miss  Florence  Reed  left  last  Thurs- 
day for  the  Hotel  del  Monte  where  they  will  remain  until  the 
end  of  this  month, 

Mr.,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Tallant  will  go  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  on  August  21st. 

Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  who  is  well  known  here,  having  mar- 
ried Miss  Jennie  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  was  recendy  ap- 
pointed collector  of  the  port  of  New  York  by  President 
Harrison. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  will  go  to  her  bungalow  at  Belve- 
dere to-day. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch  and  Miss  Etta  Tracy  have  re- 
moved to  1007  Pine  Slrcet. 

Mrs.  Bessie  G.  Smith  left  for  Mil  brae  last  Tuesday  to  visit 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Loughborough,  the  Misses  Lough- 
borough, Miss  Marie  Zane,  and  the  Messrs.  Loughborough 
have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P.  Young  returned  to  the  city  last 
Tuesday  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  Corooado  Beach  and  other 
southern  resorts.  They  are  residing  at  the  south-east  corner 
of  Pine  and  Jones  Streets. 

Mr.  Frank  S.  Johnson  has  left  for  New  York  en  route  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  in- 
tend to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Kate  Clement,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  in  Sac- 
ramento. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  is  passing  a  few  weeks  in  Chicago, 
and  will  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Pullman,  in  Pullman, 
before  returning. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  G.  Irwin,  of  Honolulu,  have  re- 
turned from  their  Eastern  and  European  trip  and  will  soon 
leave  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  W.  Coburn  and  Miss  Ida  Lee 
Spencer  left  on  August  ist  for  New  York  city  to  visit  friends 
and  relatives.  Miss  Spencer  will  return  by  way  of  the 
Southern  States,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Spreckels  is  here  on  a  visit  from  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hunter  arrived  here  from  New  York  last 
Thursday  and  will  return  East  on  October  ist. 

Miss  Mamie  Burling  is  in  Los  Angeles  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mr?.  Horace  Hill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss  McLane, 
and  Mr.  William  Babcock  have  been  at  Lake  Tahoe  during 
the  past  fortnight  visiting  Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Misses  Fanny  and  Jenny  Crocker  and  Miss  L.  Clarke  are 
passing  a  month  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad  and  the  Misses  Goad  will 
remain  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  until  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Garber,  Misses  Belle,  Lidi,  and  Juliet 
Garber,  Mr.  J.  B.  Garber,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Garber  have  re- 
turned to  Berkeley  from  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe. 

Baron  and  Baroness  J.  H.  von  Schroder  left  last  Tuesday 
evening  for  New  York  en  route  to  Germany,  where  they  will 
remain  for  a  year. 

General  and  Mrs.  J.  F.  Houghton,  Miss  Minnie  Hough- 
ton, Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  and  the  Misses  Lillian  and  Maud 
O'Connor  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  Thursday  to 
remain  several  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Lissak  and  the  Misses  Lissak  have 
taken  a  residence  in  Alameda  with  the  intention  of  residing 
there  for  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jerome  Smith  left  early  in  the  week  on  a 
trip  to  Alaska. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Danforth  will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  on  August  20th. 

Mrs.  L.  R.  Mead,  who  has  been  passing  the  summer  at 
her  beautiful  cottage  at  Byron  Springs,  has  gone  to  the  Hotel 
del  Coronado  for  a  visit. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly  went  to  Del  Monte  last  Monday  to 
visit  his  mother  and  sister. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Gerstle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss, 
Miss  Gerstle,  Miss  Belle  Gersde,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Heil- 
bronner,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Lijienthal,  Miss  LQienthal, 
Ml  Max  Sloss,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Gerstle  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe, 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Bryant  is  occupying  her  new  home,  2727  Clay 
Street. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  will  remain  at 
"CoDcha  del  Mar,"  their  cottage  in  Santa  Cruz,  until  the 
latter  part  of  September. 

Miss  Marian  C.  Morrison  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a 
pleasant  visit  to  her  aunt,  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland,  at  Re- 
dondo  Beach. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Mills  and  family  have  returned  to  the 
city  from  Santa  Cruz,  where  they  passed  the  summer. 

Misses  Alice  and  Annie  Grant  will  pass  the  next  six  weeks 
at  Santa  Barbara  as  the  guests  of  Mrs.  Dixey  Thompson. 

Major  and  Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin,  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 
Laughlin, and  Miss  Minnie  Fogg,  of  Oroville,  will  remain 
at  Santa  Cruz  until  late  in  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Pease,  Jr.,  have  been  enjoying  a 
visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  are  passing  a  few 
weeks  at  Calistoga  for  the  benefit  of  Mrs.  Meagher's  health. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Lewis  has  returned  from  her  visit  to  Santa 
Cruz,  and  is  again  occupying  her  apartments  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Haggiu  has  gone  to  New  York  on  a  business 
•trip. 

Mrs.  E.  R.  Woodworth  is  here  from  Fresno  on  a  visit, 
and  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  and  family  are  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Rowland,  of  Livermore,  have  been  paying  a 
visit  to  Mrs.  E.  Haines  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  and  Miss  Flora  Low  will  I 
go  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  next  week  to  remain  for  a  fortnight. 

Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  will  return  to 
the  city  next  Wednesday  by  steamer  from  New  York,  via 
Panama. 

Mrs.  A,  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  left  on  Thursday 
for  a  visit  to  Lake  Tahoe, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  will  be  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  meeting  of  the  Country  Club. 

Mr.  William  H.  Stinson  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  passing  two  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  William  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis  are  passing 
this  month  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Miss  Lillie  Lawlor  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  the  Misses 
Doyle  at  their  country  home  near  Redwood  City. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  S.  C.  Denson  are  entertaining  their 
daughter,  Mrs,  D.  A.  Lindley,  of  Sacramento,  at  their  resi- 
dence, 2000  Jackson  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  will  remain  at  San  Mateo 
until  the  end  of  August. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Theodore  Payne  are  occupying  their  newly 
purchased  home  in  Menlo  Park,  which  was  formerly  owned 
by  General  W.  H.  Dimond. 

Miss  M.  B.  West  and  Miss  Helen  Otis  will  soon  return 
from  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Hecht,  who  are  enjoying  a  pro- 
longed visit  at  Lake  Tahoe,  will  return  to  the  city  on  Mon- 
day. 

Mrs.  John  Reichman,  of  Fresno,  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  -will  go  to  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  on  August  21st  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Country 
Club. 

Mrs.  Nat  T.  Messer  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  at 
Cazadero.  and  is  occupying  her  former  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford  and  family  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  summer  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Macdonald,  of  Oakland,  is  passing  a  month  at 
Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst  and  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  will  go  to  the 
Hotel  del  Monte  on  Monday  to  remain  until  the  end  of  the 
month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames  have  been  enjoying  an  outing 
at  the  White  Sulphur  Springs,  near  St.  Helena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  and  Miss 
Mamie  Holbrook  have  left  Lake  Tahoe  and  are  at  the  Hotel 
del  Mont*. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Zeile,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mountford  S. 
Wilson,  Mrs.   E.   W.   Hopkins,   Misses   Helen,  Edna,  and 


Georgia  Hopkins,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett,  and  Miss 
Cora  Crockett  returned  from  I-ake  Tahoe  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  J.  J.  Bowen  and  their  son  have  been  visiting 
the  White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mintzer  have  been  enjoying  a  visit 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  family,  of  Los  Angeles,  have  been 
in  the  city  during  the  past  week,  and  are  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Everett  N.  Bee  has  returned  to  die  city  after  passing 
the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence,  of  San  Jose*,  has  been  enjoying 
a  visit  here  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  have  returned  from  their 
visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  Henry  Heyman  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  pleas- 
ant visit  to  Judge  J.  H.  Boalt  at  his  mountain  home,  near 
Cloverdale,  and  to  Captain  William  B.  Collier  at  Villa  Kabel, 
near  Clear  Lake. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  J.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Emily  Wilson,  Miss 
Charlotte  Wilson,  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Page  returned  from  Lake 
Tahoe  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Bissell  will  remain  in 
their  cottage  at  Berkeley  until  the  end  of  September.  Mr. 
Harry  Bissell  has  relumed  from  a  three  weeks'  visit  at 
Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sampson  Tarns  are  visiting  relatives  in  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  They  may  go  to  Europe  before  returning 
home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  V.  Smith  and  the  Misses  Helen  and 
Ethel  Smith  have  returned  from  a  pleasant  outing  at  Pesca- 
dero. 

Mrs.  George  Huntsman  and  the  Misses  Huntsman  will  re- 
turn from  Sausalito  next  Saturday. 

Captain  William  E.  Newson  will  soon  leave  London  to  re- 
turn to  this  city. 

Dr.  F.  J.  Huse  and  son  have  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
stay  at  Tallac,  while  Mrs.  Huse  has  been  spending  the  sum- 
mer very  delightfully  in  New  England.  They  intend  to  take 
apartments  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

G.  Boedewie  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  five  months* 
trip  to  South  America. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Dr.  Millard  H.  Crawford,  U.  S.  N„  is  now  in  the  city  on 
duty  at  the  marine  rendezvous. 

Major  Henry  Anthony  Bartlett,  U.  S.  M.  C,  formerly  in 
command  of  the  naval  academy  barracks  at  Annapolis,  is 
now  in  command  of  the  Mare  Island  barracks.  He  is  ac- 
companied by  Mrs.  Bartlett  who  has  achieved  quite  a  reputa- 
tion in  the  world  of  literature. 

Dr.  Howard  Smith,  TJ.  S.  N.,  has  been  in  San  Diego  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  and  Mrs.  James  Fomey,  U.  S.  M.  C, 
left  Mare  Island  a  week  ago  for  the  East  and  will  be  stationed 
at  Leacue  Island. 

Captain  Thomas  Barry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Vancouver 
Barracks  to  act  as  statistical  officer  in  the  rifle  match  there. 

General  A.  V.  Kautz,  U.  S.  A.,  now  in  command  of  the 
Department  of  the  Columbia,  will  be  retired  from  active 
service  next  January. 

The  U.  S.  steamer  Thetis  has  been  selected  to  make  a  sur- 
vey for  the  proposed  submarine  cable  between  this  city  and 
Honolulu. 

Colonel  B.  J.  D.  Irwin,  U\  S.  A.,  is  now  medical  director  of 
the  Department  of  the  Missouri,  with  head-quarters  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Irwin  and  the  Misses  Irwin  are  visiting 
Eastern  watering-places. 

Mrs.  E.  F.  Qual  trough,  of  Mare  Island,  has  returned 
from  Coronado  Beach,  and  has  been  passing  the  week  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  are  the 
guests  of  Mrs,  Jeremiah  Clarke  at  her  residence  on  California 
Street. 

Lieutenant  S.  A.  Cloman.  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Vancouver 
Barracks  to  act  as  range-officer  in  the  rifle  contest. 

Major  E.  B.  Moale,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Vancouver  Bar- 
racks to  superintend  the  teams  in  the  rifle  contest. 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  who  has  been  placed  on 
waiting  orders,  is  passing  this  month  here  on  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence, and  in  September  will  proceed  to  Washington,  D.  C„ 
via  New  Orleans. 

Colonel  Gordon,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  of  Fort 
Huachuca,  A.  T.,  has  been  visiting  here. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  H.  McKittrick  have  returned  from  their  northern 
trip. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Gibbon,  U.  S.  A.,  have  gone  to 
Alaska. 


For  Overwork 

USE   HORSFORD'S   ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Whitakek,  Millville,  N.  J.  says  :  "  It 
has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  is  especially  useful 
in  certain  forms  of  dyspepsia,  headache,  nervous 
affections,  and  in  restoring  the  waste  to  the  nervous 
and  muscular  system  especially  caused  by  over- 
work." 


Miss  Summit  (at  the  sea-side) — "Mr.  Travers,  I 
do  hope  you  will  be  at  the  hop  to-night.  We  are 
short  of  gentlemen."  Travers — "But  you  forget 
that  I  came  unprepared.  1  have  no  dress-suit." 
Miss  Summit—"  Why  not  telegraph  to  your  room- 
mate?" Travers  (sadly)—"  That  would  be  useless. 
He  is  going  to  a  dance  himself." — Clothier  and  Fur- 
nisher. 


At  a  smoking-concert :  Distinguished  amateur 
(with  good  method,  but  small  voice,  suddenly  jump- 
ing up  from  piano) — "  Look  here,  Algy,  I  do  call  it 
beastly  bad  form  for  you  and  Sykes  to  talk  when  I'm 
singing."  Algy —  "  All  right,  old  man  —  awfully 
sorry — didn't  know  you  were  singing,  you  know  ! " 
—  Punch. 


WEDDING  INVITATIONS 
PROPERLY  ENGRAVED 
AT 

.    .  ROBERTSON'S 

126 
POST   STREET 

S.  F. 

The  latest  styles  in  Visiting  Cards. 


FALL   STYLES. 

BUTTERICK'S 

PAPER    PATTERNS 

For     Ladies',     Missea'.      Boys',     and      Little 
Children's    Garments. 

The  sales  of  these  Patterns  are  far  in  excess  of  all  others 
combined.     Send  for  Catalogue.     Mailed  free. 

H.  A.  DEMTNG,  124  Post  St.,  S.  F. 


When  You  Know 

That  scores  of  people 
have  been  cured  of 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  and 
Scrofulous  Sores  by  the 
use  of 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla 

1  why  not  try  it  your- 

\aelil  As  a  blood-puri- 

Jfier,  this  medicine  has 

10    equal.     Listen    to 

'ood  advice:  Take 

iyer's    Sarsaparilla, 

\  and  no  other, 

'  I  had  numbers  of 
carbuncles  on  my  neck 
and  back,  with  swellings  in  my  armpits, 
and  was  tormented  with  pain  almost  beyond 
endurance.  All  means  of  relief  to  winch  I 
resorted  failed  until  I  began  to  use  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  One  bottle  of  this  remedy  re- 
stored me  to  health."— S.  Carter,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Masa. 
Price  SI;  six,  S5.    Worth  85  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FKEMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  tlie  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olire  OU 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


Does  Your 
Husband 

Need  Rest  ? 

Do  you  want  to  know  where  to  take  him  and  su'll 
secure  all  the  comforts  of  home,  and  where  he 
may  be  able  to  go  to  the  city  and  spend  a  few 
hours  every  day  in  overseeing  his  business,  and  sttll 
enjoy  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  evening  with 
his  family?  Then  come  to  the  Hotel  Larkspur. 
just  twelve  and  three-quarter  miles  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, via  Sausalito,  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast 
(narrow-gauge)  Railroad.  Seven  trains  daily,  ten 
Sundays.  Marine  view  of  bay.  Mount  Diablo,  and 
Coast  Range  of  Mounlains— from  six  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  veranda— unsurpassed.  Climate  finest 
in  the  State.  No  fogs.  Plenty  of  trees  surround- 
ing and  near  the  hole!.  Fine  salt-water  bathing, 
fishing,  and  pleasure  drives.  Fare  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  return,  50  cents ;  Commute,  S5.00.  Our 
table  is  our  specialty  and  unexcelled,  come  and  try 
it ;  you  won't  regret  it.  Write  or  telegraph  us, 
anyway.  Further  particulars  by  addressing  GEO. 
M.  HEPBURN,  Larkspur,  Cal.,  formerly  of  the 
Hotel  Langham,  Sacramento;  Putnam  House, 
Auburn  ;  Hotel  Garvanza,  Bellevue  Terrace,  Los 
Angeles ;  and  lately  of  the  Rose  Hotel,  Southern 
California. 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.   Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Oar  sygtem   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this   coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities   throughout  the   United  States  an  the 
best  known    to   science.     A  perfect  fit  guar*'. 
Examination  Free.    Out  manufactory  and  f 
the  best  io  the  United  States.     Opera,  Field.  «t 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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CATS    SCRATCH. 
An  Idyl  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 

There  were  moments  now  when  Shoddyson  found 
her  odious — she  whbm,  years  ago,  he  had  thought 
the  most  charming  woman  he  had  ever  met.  But 
with  the  last  decade  Mrs,  Winch's  sharp  features 
had  become  sharper,  her  smile  more  metallic,  and 
her  hair  of  a  more  startling  red,  while  her  little 
youthful  petulances  had  developed  into  unvarnished 
bad  temper.  And  to-night,  as  they  sat  at  dinner  in 
a  private  room  at  Voisins',  Lawrence  Shoddyson 
was  visibly  perturbed  by'  the  announcement  which 
he  must  presently  make. 

It  was  for  this,  to  be  sure,  that  he  had  run  over  to 
Paris,  leaving  town  in  the  first  verdure  of  spring  and 
his  betrothed  in  the  first  tremors  of  her  engagement. 
Not  that  Lady  Sarah  could  truthfully  be  said  to 
have  indulged  in  tremors  on  any  occasion.  Lady 
Sarah  Hardman  was,  as  any  one  may  see  in  the 
peerage,  exactly  thirty  years  of  age  ;  and  she  was, 
in  addition,  a  handsome,  self-satisfied,  and  self- 
opinionated  young  woman.  When  the  years  had  fled 
away  and  left  her  still  single,  she  had  finally  re- 
solved, as  a  last  resource,  to  captivate  this  success- 
ful stock-broker,  whom  the  fates  had  thrown  across 
her  path  in  a  country-house  the  previous  winter  ;  for 
ducats  were  few  and  daughters  were  many  in  the 
noble  house  of  Hardman.  Mr.  Lawrence  Shoddy- 
son had  a  bilious  eye  and  sallow  skin,  and  his 
thick,  black  mustache  covered  a  coarse  mouth.  But 
he  was  always  well  dressed,  and  he  was  not  bad- 
looking — as  men-about-town  look. 

But  as  yet  the  engagement  was  unannounced,  and 
Shoddyson,  as  he  furtively  surveyed  the  hard-lined 
face  of  Theodora  Winch,  was  at  a  loss  how  to  break 
the  news.  There  was  something  uncompromising 
even  in  the  way  the  lady's  narrow  velvet  bonnet- 
strings  were  tightly  fastened  under  her  chin  with  a 
diamond  scorpion  (he  had  given  her  that  scorpion, 
by  the  bye,  in  the  past  years),  in  her  stiff,  high-shoul- 
dered gown,  and  in  the  immaculate  gray  gloves 
which  she  had  not  removed  when  they  began  to  eat 
their  dinner.  There  was  an  air  of  proprietorship, 
too.  in  the  way  Theodora  smilingly  warned  him  from 
certain  dishes  which  the  drab-faced  waiters  pro- 
duced, while  she  advocated  claret  and  forbade  him 
the  champagne.  To  be  sure,  the  two  were  old  allies, 
She  had  been  one  of  his  first  clients  when  he  had 
started  on  the  stock  exchange  ;  and,  any  time  the 
last  fifteen  years,  be  had  been  accustomed  to  run 
over  to  Paris  when  she  wished  to  consult  him  about 
some  investment.  Shoddyson  &  Co.  did  a  large 
business  with  French  clients,  so  that  profit,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  often  brought  him  to  the  French  capital. 
He  had  always  been  flattered  and  petted  in  Mrs. 
Winch's  pretty  apparlement  in  the  Avenue  Kl£ber  ; 
he  had  gone  with  her  to  the  play,  to  the  milliner's, 
to  the  circus,  to  the  races.  Theodora  had  nick- 
named the  young  man  "  Bogey"  in  the  days  gone 
by,  and  while  she  was  young  and  fairly  pretty  the 
thing  had  been  well  enough  ;  but  it  was  preposter- 
ous, Shoddyson  told  himself  with  a  groan,  for  a  man 
to  be  called  "Bogey"  by  a  woman  who  can  no 
longer  conceal  her  wrinkles,  and  when  he  is  forty- 
three  years  of  age  and  about  to  contract  an  alliance 
with  the  daughter  of  an  English  peer. 

Mrs.  Winch  was  one  of  a  large  class  who  affect 
the  Champs-Elysges  quarter.  American  by  birth, 
she  had  been  educated  in  Europe,  and,  after  a  brief 
experience  of  matrimony  in  the  United  States,  she 
had  left  both  husband  and  country  and  taken  up  her 
abode  in  the  American  colony  m  Paris  ;  and  Winch, 
like  other  transatlantic  husbands,  had  been,  it  would 
seem,  by  no  means  averse  to  the  arrangement. 
There  had  been  talk  of  a  divorce  at  first,  and  then 
difficulties  had  cropped  up,  and  so  the  thing  had 
gone  on.  But  one  day,  about  a  year  ago,  the  hus- 
band had  fallen  down  dead  in  Wall  Street,  after 
which  the  wife  wore  elegant  black  and  entertained 
serious  thoughts  of  marrying  again.  And  the  person 
she  meant  to  marry  was  Lawrence  Shoddyson. 

Dinner  was  over.  The  waiters  had  withdrawn, 
leaving  coffee  and  liqueurs  at  their  elbow.  The 
May  night  was  warm,  and  presently  Lawrence  rose 
and  flung  open  the  window  of  the  tiny  room — a 
room  fusty  with  a  hundred  departed  revelers,  with 
the  fumes  of  fifty  by-gone  feasts.  He  leaned  his 
arm  upon  the  iron  balcony  and  gazed  down  into 
the  street.  The  rush  and  swirl  of  nocturnal  Paris 
lay  below  him,  and  he  fervently  wished  himself  any- 
where but  here.  In  all  his  smug,  prosperous,  and 
self-satisfied  existence,  he  had  never  known  such  an 
uncomfortable  moment  as  this.  It  is  awkward — very 
awkward — to  tell  the  woman  who  has  been  devoted 
to  you  lor  fifteen  years  that  you  are  about  to  marry 
some  one  else. 

"  Bogey,"  murmured  Theodora,  in  her  soft,  baby- 
ish voice — for,  though  an  astute  and  long-headed 
business  woman,  the  lady  affected  childish  man- 
ners—  "don't  hang  out  of  the  window  like  that. 
Come  and  sit  here.  What's  the  matter?  Why, 
you've  hardly  spoken  six  words  to-night.  Are  you  " — 
with  an  unpleasant  little  laugh — "  are  you  in  love  ?" 

The  man  flushed  up  to  the  roots  of  his  hair.  She 
had  given  him  his  opportunity,  and  he  took  it, 
brutally,  coarsely,  like  the  half-bred  creature  he 
wa% 

"  I  don't  know  about-  being  in  love,"  he  said,  with 
a  conscious  snigger  ;  "but — hang  it  all — well — I'm 
thinking — of  getting  married." 


For  a  while  the  room  was  so  silent  that  you  could 
hear  the  people  talking  in  the  Rue  St.  Honore"  be- 
low. Some  one  was  putting  a  lady  into  a  carriage, 
and  you  could  hear  the  click  of  the  door  shutting  to 
and  the  direction  to  the  coachman:  "  Au  Cirque 
d'Hiver." 

"  To  whom  ?"  This  time  Mrs.  Winch's  voice  was 
no  longer  soft  and  lisping. 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  Theo,  that  I  thought  it  about 
time  to  pull  up  a  bit — and — well,  it's  a  daughter  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bloomsbury — Lady  Sarah." 

"Lady  Sarah!"  said  Mrs.  Winch;  "the  girl 
who  comes  to  Paris  to  get  her  shoes  made  I  I 
wish — well,  I  wish  you  joy  1  "  There  was  an  awk- 
ward pause,  during  which  Mrs.  Winch  played  nerv- 
ously with  her  tea-spoon,  and  Lawrence,  with  an 
affectation  of  ease,  struck  a  match  and  lit  a 
cigarette. 

"You  see,  Theo,  it's  a  tremendous  leg-up  for 
me.  No  end  of  business  to  be  done  with  all  those 
swells.  And,  after  all,  a  fellow  must  settle  down 
some  time  or  other — eh  ?" 

She  looked  at  him  hard  through  her  narrow  eyes, 
and  the  look  made  him  feel  extremely  uncomforta 
ble.  "  By  the  bye,"  she  said,  presently,  rising  and 
reaching  for  her  wrap,  "are  you  sure  you  must  go 
to  morrow  ?  " 

"  Quite  sure  ;  by  the  first  train.  But  you're  not 
going?  Why,  it's  quite  early — we  can  still  do  the 
third  act  of  a  play." 

"Thanks;  it's  impossible.  You  forget  that  I, 
too,  am  a  woman  of  business  ;  I  have  lots  to  do  to- 
night. You  must  tell  me  when  I  may  send  your 
wedding  present.     Good-bye,  good-bye." 

A  few  moments  more  and  Mrs.  Winch,  pale  with 
rage  and  mortification,  was  being  rapidly  driven 
home  alone.  Not  for  worlds  would  she  have  let  him 
know  that  she  was  suffering  ;  but  for  every  pang 
that  Theodora  Winch  endured  that  night,  she  swore 
he  should  pay  a  hundred-fold.  Why,  she  could 
prevent  this  marriage  altogether  !  There  were  half- 
a-dozen  ways  in  which  she  could  ruin  him  ;  and 
Lady  Sarah,  she  knew  perfectly,  was  not  the  woman 
to  tolerate  a  penniless  lover.  .  .  .  Late  into  the 
night  Mrs.  Winch  was  at  work  in  her  study,  with 
complicated  calculations  and  stock-exchange  lists. 
Before  dawn,  she  had  completed  her  plan. 

Two  days  later  the  smart  young  clerk  who  repre- 
sented the  firm  of  Shoddyson  &  Co.  on  the  stock  ex- 
change (the  Co.,  by  the  bye,  was  purely  fictitious), 
was  discussing  the  odds  on  the  Derby  with  a  con- 
frere, when  he  was  handed  a  Paris  telegram.  The 
firm  had  many  wires  from  the  French  capital,  but 
this  one  was  somewhat  startling  :  "  Sell  one  hundred 
thousand  El  Dorados  six  per  cent,  carefully  "  ;  while 
the  signature  was  thai  of  a  great  financial  house  in 
Paris,  the  Brothers  Sidonia,  with  whom  Shoddyson 
occasionally  did  business.  Running  as  fast  as  he 
could,  the  smart  young  clerk  made  his  way  to  the 
restaurant  close  by,  where  Lawrence  Shoddyson, 
with  a  party  of  friends,  was  celebrating  his  engage- 
ment, which  had  that  very  morning  been  announced 
in  the  daily  papers.  The  stock-broker  instantly 
rose,  made  his  excuses  to  the  lunch-party,  and  has- 
tened into  the  market  to  execute  his  large  order. 

There  was  soon  a  sensation  in  the  house.  Shod- 
dyson &  Co.  were  selling  El  Dorados  like  wild-fire, 
and  a  huge  crowd  gathered  in  the  El  Dorado 
market,  while  Lady  Sarah's  fianci  continued  to  offer 
the  stock.  For  two  hours  El  Dorados  went  on 
dropping  by  points  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  whole 
transaction  was  nearly  completed  that  he  was  able 
to  wire  to  the  Brothers  Sidonia  the  execution  of  their 
order,  Half-an-hour  later  the  smart  young  clerk 
was  handed  a  still  more  startling  telegram  : 

"  We  don't  understand  your  wire.     Have  passed  no  order 
for  selling  El  Dorados.    You  must  be  the  victim  of  a  fraud. 
"  Sidonia  Freres." 

The  news  got  out  at  once,  for  several  London 
stock-brokers  had  been  warned  during  the  last  hour 
by  their  Paris  agents  that  a  fraud  had  been  perpe- 
trated on  a  London  firm,  with  the  result  that  El 
Dorados,  which  had  fallen  ten  per  cent,  during  the 
day,  recovered  their  original  price  at  abound.  At 
the  end  of  the  day,  Shoddyson  was  liable  for 
some  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  A  large 
firm  could  have  withstood  the  shock  or  borrowed  the 
money  ;  but  to  him  the  thing  was  ruin.  To-morrow 
was  account-day,  and,  at  such  short  notice,  he  was 
quite  unable  to  meet  the  large  difference.  So  Shod- 
dyson &  Co.  were  duly  declared  defaulters  and 
underwent  the  process  of  being  "  hammered  "  in  the 
house. 

The  morning  after  there  appeared  an  authorita- 
tive denial  in  the  morning  papers  that  any  marriage 
had  been  arranged  between  Lady  Sarah  Hardman 
and  Mr.  Lawrence  Shoddyson,  which,  to  be  sure, 
was  only  what  people  expected.  That  unfortunate 
financier,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  born  to  be  the 
sport  of  the  less  amiable  members  of  the  female  sex, 
more  than  half  suspects  the  hand  that  dealt  him  this 
blow.  But  he  has  never  been  able  to  prove  it  ;  nor 
have  the  Parisian  police,  though  they  have  made 
every  inquiry,  been  able  to  discover  the  perpetrator 
of  the  great  telegraphic  fraud. 

Mrs.  Winch  is  becoming  more  pinched,  more 
copper- haired,  and  more  acidulous  day  by  day. 
You  may  see  her,  on  any  fine  afternoon,  driving  alone 
toward  the  All£e  des  Acacias.  She  has  had  her  re- 
venge. Is  she  satisfied  ?  Who  knows  ?  —  St. 
James's  Gazette, 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla  never  before  equaled  its  present 
daily  record  of  marvelous  cures. 


DCXXX. —Bill  of  Fare    for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
August  9,  1891. 
Mullagatawny  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Fried  Clams.    Cucumbers. 
Mutton  Kidneys.    Potato  Croquettes. 
Green  Peas.     Fried  Egg  Plant. 
Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 
Cauliflower  Salad. 
Strawberries.     Rock  Cream. 
Fruits. 
A  Philadelphia  Dish. — Take  six  fine  mutton  kidneys, 
clear  them  of  fat  and  skin,  cut  them  in  thin  slices,  and  pour 
boiling  water  over  them,  dry  them  with  a  cloth  and  powder 
them  with  sweet  herbs  in  fine  powder,  parsley  which  has  been 
chopped,  dried,  and  powdered  ;  cayenne  and  salt,  all  at  dis- 
cretion.    Put  into-a  stewpan  two  ounces  of  fresh  butter;  add 
the  slices  of  kidney,  fry  them  on  both  sides ;  dredge  flour 
over  them,  moisten  with  lemon  juice  and  cook  for  five  min- 
utes longer.     Let  the  gravy  boil  up  after  you  have  removed 
the  slices,  adding  more  lemon  juice  if  required,  and  serve. 

Rice  Cream. — Boil  one  cupful  of  rice  in  sweet  milk,  add 
two  table- spoonfuls  of  loaf  sugar,  pour  into  a  dish,  and  orna- 
ment with  currant  jelly.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs,  with 
a  tea-cup  of  sugar  and  same  of  cream.  Flavor  and  pour 
over  the  rice. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5 


—  H.  C  Massie. 

Dentist.     Painless  filling, 

114  Geary  Street.  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


Mr.  H.   J.  STEWART, 

Teacher  of    Singing,    Pianoforte,    Organ,    Harmony,   and 
Composition.     And 

Mrs.    H.  J.   STEWART, 

Teacher  of  Pianoforte  and  Harmony, 
Will  resume  teaching  MONDAY,  August  3,  1891. 

3417  California  Street. 

Mr.  Stewart's  Classes  in  Harmony,  Elementary  and  Ad- 
vanced,  will  commence  early  in  August. 


Mr.  and  Mme.  J.  H.  Rosewald 


923    GEARY    STREET, 


Will    resume    giving    instructions,   Monday, 
August  10th. 


MISS    ALICE    BACON, 

PIANIST, 

Has  returned  to  the  city  and  resumed  lessons 
at  her  residence, 

No.  1503  JONES  ST.,  near  Jackson. 


MR.   ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  "Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  m.     At  pupils'  resi- 
dence, 1  to  s  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  3334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


SAN    FRANCISCO 

Conservatory  of  Music 

E.  9.  EONKLLI,  Director, 
640  Golden  Gate  Ata. 


PROFESSOR     SAMUEL     ADELSTEIN, 

Teacher  of  Mandolin  and  Violin. 
Italian  Method.       Music  Studio  :  1019  SUTTER  ST. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio  :     z6  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  I 


MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  SUTTER  STREET. 


MRS.    ELIZABETH    DOHRMAN, 

801  Leavenworth   Street,   corner  Sutter, 

Teacher   of    Physical    Culture,    Elocution,    and     Delsarte 
Posing  a  specialty. 


N 


EW  ENGLAND   CONSERVATORY 

OF  MUSIC.  »r.  EBEHMTDYIJBJKE. 
CARL  FAEI/TEN,  Director. 

lUCTDIIPTIfiN    IN  PIANO.  ORGAN, 
I  NO  I  ilUll  I  lUll  VOICE,    VIOLIN,    etc. 

Systematic  courses  in  class  and  private  lessons. 
Tuition,  $10  to  S30  for  20  class  lessons.  Many  free 
Classes,  Lectures,  Recitals,  etc.  Elocu- 
tion, Oratory  and  Dramatic  Action,  Fine 
Arts,  Literature,  Languages,  Piano  and 
Organ  Tuning.  COMFORTABLE  HOME 
for  Lady  Students.    Calendar  Free. 

Fall  Term  begins  Sept.  10,  I89I. 

FRANK    W.    HALE,    General   Manager. 
Franklin  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Art  Lectures  and  Drawing  Classes 


MR.  SOLLY  H.  WALTER  is  now  forming 
his  classes  for  the  coming  fall  and  winter. 
Applications  received  Mondays  and  Tues- 
days, from  2  to  5  P.  M.,  at  824  Geary  Street. 
Saturday  morning  drawing- class  re-opens 
August  15  tli. 


OXFORD    HOUSE. 

SOHOOXj   for    bots 

Principal,  Mr.  W.  W.  GASCOYNE,  B.  A. 

(Oxford  University,  England.) 
The  Winter  Term  commences  Monday,  August  17,  1891. 
Applications  to  be  addressed  to  the  Principal, 

2420  Buohanan  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Educational. 


J  ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  C1I. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR   BOTS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Kbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A..  Pkincimi.. 


Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTEK  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavlu. 

Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1891. 
MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 

TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth  Year. 

Christmas  Term  opens  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  E.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


I  tl C t it II tP       ^e!e5?  School  for  Young^Ladies. 


IrVlllR    IIIMHUIG.   .036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco; 
The  next  session  will  .begin  on  Monday,  July  27th.     For 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rhv.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M„  Principal. 


French,    German,  Spanish,    Etc. 

65  Lessons  for  SIS. 00. 
THE    LARCHEE    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

flood  Building,  Room_7o,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular.  Edward  Larcher.  Principal. 

Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte— Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing — Signor  Galvani.  Piano — Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimef. 
Belles- Le tires  and  Foreign  Languages— Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
opening. 


rpHE  56TH  SEMI-ANNUAL  TERM  OF 
X  the  URBAN  SCHOOL,  at  1017  Hyde 
Street,  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  20,  1891. 
A  Kindergarten  has  been  added  to  the 
departments  of  the  School. 

NATHAN    W.    MOORE, 
Principal. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
S450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


MISS    MARY    E.    STEVENS' 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

Twenty-third  Year. 

"  Approved  "  by  Bryn   Mawr  College.     The  Bryn  Maw 
entrance  examinations  are  held  in  the  school  by  an  exam 
iner  from  the  College.       School  certificate  admits  to  Vassa 
202  and  204  W.  Chelten  Ave.,  Germantown, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISS    BOI/FE'S 

English,  French,   and   German    Boarding 

and  Day  School, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  luly  13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  teachen. 
Thorough  instruction  in  English.  For  acquring  French 
and  German,  opportunities  are  offered  unequaled  on  this 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French,  German,  and 
English   Kindergarten,  with  trained   native  Kindergartners. 

Coach  will  call  for  nupik. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

2G24  California  Street.    Re-opens  July  27. 

PrinciparrMiss  Emily  Edmunds. 
Nine  years   Proprietor  and   Principal  of  the  Educational 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington,  Eng. 
specialties: 
Private  Lessons. 
Post-Graduate  Class. 
Graduating  Course  of  four  years. 
Primary  Course. 

Play-Room  nnd  Play-Garden  for  little  children. 
Language  Classes  and  Music  Lessons  at  all  hours. 
Visits  ofinquiry  invited  before  12  A.  M. 


Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 

Will  re-open  August  ioth.     Students  prepared  for  College. 


MISS  AL>IE'S  SCHOOL, 

2012    PINE  [STREET,  NEAR    LAGUNA, 

Re-opens,  with  accommodations  for  an  increased  number  of 
pupils,  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 


August  io,  1S91 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Other-wise. 

A  zealous  boor  once  remonstrated  with  a  Brahmin. 
'  You  don't  believe  in  the  true  God,"  he  said.  The 
Brahmin  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Very  likely," 
ie  answered;  "but  if  my  God  couldn't  make  a 
setter  gentleman  than  your  God  has  made,  I  would 
ixchange  hiuf  for  a  black  dog." 


Mr.  Charles  Lamb  Kenney  was  dining  at  the 
louse  of  a  friend,  and,  by  chance,  swallowed  a  bit 
if  cork  with  his  wine,  which  gave  him  a  severe 
:oughing  fit.  "  Take  care,  my  friend,"  said  his  next 
ieighbor,  with  a  very  brilliant  attempt  at  a  witticism  ; 
'that's  not  the  way  for  cork."  "  No,"  gasped  the 
ufferer,  "  it's  the  way  to  kill  Kenney." 


The  Abbe1  Pradt,  a  rushlight  of  Napoleon's  time, 
vas  a  most  conceited  man.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
on  met  him  in  Paris,  at  a  dinner  given  in  honor  of 
limself.     The  abb6  made  a  long  oration,  chiefly  on 

(he  state  of  political  affairs,  and  concluded  with  the 
yords :  "We  owe  the  salvation  of  Europe  to  one 
nan  alone."  "Before  he  gave  me  time  to  blush," 
aid  the  duke,  "  he  put  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and 
ontinued :  'Tome!'" 


Some  ladies  never,  never  can  understand  that  a 
tan  of  letters  should  sometimes  be  left  alone  in  his 
en.  Byron  himself  says  that,  however  much  in 
ive  he  might  be  at  any  moment,  he  always  felt, 
ven  when  with  the  fair,  a  hankering  to  be  back  in 
is  untidy  library.  There  is  a  story  of  Lady  Byron's 
ntering  the  den,  and  asking,  "  Do  I  disturb  you, 
tyron?"     "Yes,  damnably,"  answered Childe  Har- 

■  Id,  in,  shall  we  say,  an  intelligible,  if  not  a  pardon- 
ble,  irritation. 

I   Gruignoli,  the  son  of  a  fisherman,  a  priest  in  a  rich 

■  bbey  in  Florence,  had  a  net  spread  every  day  on 
l  ie  table  of  his  apartment  to  put  him,  as  he  said, 

1  mind  of  his  origin.  The  abbot  dying,  this  dis- 
pmbled  humility  procured  Gruignoli  to  be  his  suc- 
i  issor,  and  the  net  was  used  no  more.    A  friend  who 

ime  to  see  him  the  day  afterward,  on  entering  his 
1  partment,  said  :  "  Where  is  the  net  ?  "  "  There  is 
\  o  further  occasion  for  the  net,"  replied  Gruignoli, 
:   when  the  fish  is  caught." 


I   A  traveler  in  Texas  says  that  he  was  riding  along 

f    cattle-trail  near  the  New   Mexico  line,  when  he 

I  let  a  rather  pompous  looking  native  of  the  region, 

ho  introduced    himself   as    Colonel    Higgins,   of 

levil's  River.     "  Were  you  a  colonel  in  the  Con- 

rderate  army?"  the  traveler  asked.      "No,  sah." 

I  On   the  Union  side,   then?"     "No,   sah;   nevah 

I  as  in  no  wah."     "  Belong  to  the  Texas  Rangers  ?  " 

No,  sah  ;  I  do  not."     "  Ah,  I  see  ;  you  command 

ae  of  the  State  militia  regiments."     "No,  sah  ;  I 

[  Dn't.      Don't    know    nothing    about    soldiering." 

[  Where,  then,  did  you  get  the  rank  of  colonel  ? " 

I'se  a  kunnel  by  marriage,  sah."     "  By  marriage  ? 

tow's  that  ?  "     "I  married  the  widow  of  a  kunnel, 

ih — Kunnel  Thompson,  of  Waco." 


One  of  Lord  Carmarthen's  future  constituents  once 
iked  the  youthful  candidate  his  opinion  upon  some 
^struse  question  of  which  he  knew  nothing.  "  Let 
im  alone  1 "  cried  another,  derisively  ;  "don't  you 
'  :e  he's  nothing  but  a  baby?"  "What  do  you 
link?"  reiterated  his  inquirer,  heedless  of  tlfe  in- 
irruption  and  determined  to  have  an  answer.  "I 
link,"  said  Lord  Carmarthen,  with  ready  wit,  "  that 
is  high  time  for  all  babies  to  be  in  bed"  ;  and  so 
tying  he  gathered  up  his  papers  and  disappeared 
om  the  platform.  Again — and  this  last  anecdote 
so  well  known  as-  to  have  become  well-nigh  his- 
>rical — at  a  crowded  meeting  just  before  his  elec- 
on,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  question  :  "  Does 
aur  mother  know  you're  out?"  "Yes,  she  does," 
as  the  instant  retort,  "and  by  Tuesday  night  she 
ill  know  I'm  in."  His  prophecy  proved  correct 
ad  he  headed  the  poll  by  a  large  majority. 

Mrae.  Geoffrin,  like  most  Frenchwomen,  had  the 
ift  of  making  phrases.  When  Rulhiere  had  read 
i  her  salon  a  work  upon  Russia,  which  she  feared 
tight  involve  him  in  difficulties,  she  offered  him  a 
lm  of  money  to  burn  it.  The  author  waxed  wroth 
:  the  insinuation  implied,  and  broke  out  into  an 
oquent  assertion  of  his  courage  and  independence, 
he  listened  patiently,  and  then,  in  a  quiet  tone  of 
Mce,  said:  "How  much  more  do  you  want,  M. 


Rulhiere  ?  "  She  married,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  M. 
Geoffrin,  a  wealthy  glass- manufacturer  and  lieu- 
tenant-colonel of  the  National  Guard.  His  duty  as 
husband  seems  to  have  been  to  provide  the  funds 
for  her  social  campaigns  and  to  watch  over  the  de- 
tails of  the  manage.  It  is  related  of  him  that  some 
person  gave  him  a  history  to  read,  and  when  he 
asked  for  the  successive  volumes,  regularly  palmed 
off  upon  him  the  first,  as  if  it  were  new.  At  last  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  he  thought  the  author  "re- 
peated himself  a  little.''  A  book  printed  in  double 
columns  he  read  straight  across  the  page,  remark- 
ing that  "it  seemed  to  be  very  good,  but  was 
rather  abstract."  One  day  a  visitor  inquired  after 
the  silent,  white-haired  old  gentleman  who  was 
in  the  habit  of  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
"Oh,  he  was  my  husband,"  replied  Mme.  Geoffrin, 
"  before  he  died." 

In  the  Hungarian  Parliamentary  session  of  1841, 
a  certain  Baron  Szjel  lived  in  Pressburg,  with 
two  intimate  friends,  George  Majlath  and  Barthel 
Szemere.  One  day,  the  baron  became  envious  of 
their  laurels.  He  called  Szemere  aside  and  said  to 
him:  "My  good  Szemere,  write  me  a  speech." 
"  Most  willingly,  my  dear  friend  ;  about  what  would 
you  like  to  speak  ?  "  "  It  is  all  jhe  same  to  me,  if 
the  speech  is  only  a  nice  one — wonderfully  nice." 
"  You  will  be  satisfied  with  me,"  he  answered,  and 
next  day  brought  the  manuscript.  The  baron  mem- 
orized the  speech  and  delivered  it  on  the  third  day. 
The  chamber  reechoed  with  "  vivas"  and  applause. 
At  this  moment,  the  president  rose  and  asked  :  "  Is 
anybody  here  to  answer  this  speech  ?  "  The  baron 
looked  sneeringly  around.  The  members  all  re- 
mained silent.  Then  Bartjolomaeus  Szemere  arose. 
He  began:  "Worthy  gentlemen,  what  the  orator 
said  is  from  beginning  to  end  incorrect,"  and  then 
he  began  to  show,  in  an  able  speech,  the  mistakes 
the  baron  had  made.  "  Don't  you  believe  him, 
gentlemen ! "  the  baron  cried  angrily,  interrupting 
him  suddenly  ;  "it  was  he  himself  who  wrote  the 
speech  for  me."  Every  one  of  the  fifty-two  mem- 
bers rolled  in  his  seat  nearly  convulsed  with  laughter, 
and  then  and  there  the  baron  made  a  vow  never 
again  to  speak  in  public. 

Sixty  years  ago,  there  were  in  the  Long  Room  of 
the  London  custom-house  twelve  officers  styled 
"  cocket-writers  ";  they  wrote  cerdficat.s  that  goods 
had  been  duly  entered  and  the  duties  paid.  They 
were  also  known  as  patent  officers,  because  ap- 
pointed for  life  by  letters-patent  from  the  crown. 
Their  salaries  were  nominal,  sixty  pounds  sterling  a 
year,  but  they  were  permitted  to  remunerate  them- 
selves by  extorting  fees  from  the  merchants — fees 
which,  in  some  cases,  amounted  to  a  thousand 
pounds  a  year.  In  1831,  the  treasury  determined  to 
abolish  patent  offices,  and  called  upon  the  twelve 
cocket-writers  to  furnish  a  statement  of  their  emol- 
uments. The  officers,  ignorant  of  the  treasury's 
purpose,  imagined  that  the  government  intended  to 
impose  an  income-tax.  Ten  of  the  writers,  there- 
fore, returned  a  statement  which  understated  their 
fees  by  several  hundred  pounds.  The  other  two 
furnished  an  honest  statement.  In  a  few  days,  ten 
clerks  were  surprised  and  disgusted  and  two  clerks 
wete  astonished  but  pleased.  The  treasury  notified 
the  cocket-writers  that  their  offices  would  be  abol- 
ished, and  that  they  would  be  compensated  by  pen- 
sions rated  according  to  the  returns  they  had  them- 
selves furnished.  There  were  gnashing  of  teeth  and 
broad  smiles  in  the  Long  Room.  One  of  the  two 
honest  cocket-writers  enjoyed  his  pension  for  fifty- 
two  years,  during  which  time  the  treasury  paid  him 
fifty- two  thousand  pounds. 


Get  Rid  of  That  Bad  Taste. 

When  you  wake  up  in  the  morning  with  a  bad  taste  in 
your  mouth,  with  your  throat  and  tongue  dry  and  a  yellow 
coating  on  your  teeth  and  gums,  don't  imagine  it  was  all 
caused  by  what  you  ate  the  night  before.  Of  course  every- 
body does  that  and  everybody  "  swears  off"  from  again  eat- 
ing such  food.  The  trouble  is  that  your  liver  is  clogged, 
your  kidneys  are  overworked,  and  your  bowels  are  not  doing 
their  duty.  Take  from  three  to  ten  of  Brandreth's  Pills 
and  note  the  sudden  and  wonderful  change  in  your  system. 


The  successful  advertiser  invariably  has 
plenty  of  space,  and  uses  few  words  m  it ; 
and,  what  is  more,  he  never  cuts  his  adver- 
tising during  the  alleged  dull  limes.  He 
knows  what  he  is  about.  Experience  has 
taught  him  that  the  time  to  advertise  is  all 
the  time,  and  that  a  clear  statement  of  a 
few  words,  fresh  always  and  honest,  will  do 
the  business. — Natltankl  C.  Foivler,  Jr. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED i 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Farla  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 

A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


STEINWAY 

-ftOOfJVND 

itflrfWJjfoR 

TBfcjJWfONl! 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY"C0.,  206-208  Post 


EST  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  1,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  interior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5,6OO,0OO 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thyts,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE    F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery,  San  Francisco. 
27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANTJAKY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold  )  8300,000  00 

Net  Burplns  (  over  everything). . .    378,901.10 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic  .     Saturday,  August  23 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  Genera]  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mall  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney... Thursday,  Aug.  13,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  La  Lihertad,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong1  Kong1,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking.... Tuesday,  Aug.  11,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Sept.  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  June  14,  19,  29,  July  5,  14,  19,  39,  August  3, 13,  18, 
28,  September  12,  27. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a,  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a,  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 

No.  io  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  August  2,  1891. 


7-30  A. 

7.30  *• 

8.00   A. 

8.00  A. 

8.30   A. 

g.oo  A. 

I2.00   M. 

*      I.OO    P. 

3.OO    P. 

3.00  r. 

3.00  p. 

4.00  p. 
4.00  p. 
4.30  p. 

4.30  p. 

*    4-3°  p. 
6.00  p. 

7.00  p. 

t     7-00  P- 

Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Nile,  and  San  Jose" . . . 
I  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  \ 
X     EI  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  / 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis . . . 
t  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

\      first-class  locally f 

f  Niles,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  ) 
<  Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  )- 
(     vttle,  and  Red  Bluff. 


Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno, 
<      Bakersfield,  S 
(  _  Los  Angeles. . 


Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and 


Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose1 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
I      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

^    and  East J 

i  Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express ) 
t      for  Mojave  and  East J 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
J  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  > 
I     Santa  Rosa f 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose\ . . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose1 

J  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  ) 
\      Ogden  and  East f 

Vallejo 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  J 


7  IS   p. 
12.15  **■ 

6.45  p. 

7-15   P- 

6.45   *. 

4-45  p- 


7-45  P. 
9.00  P. 
9-45  *• 

8-45   P- 


10  45  A. 
10.45  A> 
9-45  A. 


*    8. 45  a. 

7-45  A. 

t     6.15    P. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New- 
7.45  a.k      ark, San  Jose1,  Los  Gatos,  Boul 

I  (     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz. .... 

,  (  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose\ 
8.15  A.  A      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and 

I  (      Santa  Cruz 

,  I  Centreville,  San   Jose",  Almaden, 

2.45  P.  -j       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

(      Santa  Cruz 

'  (  Centreville,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos 
4.45  p.  -,  Sat.  and  Sun.  to  Santa  Cruz, 
■  {      Saturday  to  Eoulder  Creek ..    . 


t     8.05  p. 
6.20  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


10.30  a, 
12.15  P- 


dJ 


2.30  p. 
t     8.25  p. 


S  IS   P- 
4.00    P. 


3.30  P. 

*  4.20  P. 
5.20  P. 
"6.30   P. 

t  11. 45  P- 1 


J  San     lose,   Almaden,   and    Way  }_ , 

X      Stations J 

1  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  ) 

X     day  Excursion ) 

/San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  PinosA 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  | 
J  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 
1      guel,   Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ; 

garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
V.    principal  Way  Stations... . 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 

t  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ^ 

\      Stations ) 

/Menlo   Park,   San   Jose",  Gilroy/\  j 

I      Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  I    * 

5      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del  f       1I',5  A 

V     Monte  Limited) J 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  ^  | 
Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  '  \m 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  1  '     IO  °°  A 

stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8  01  a 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )    . 
Stations J"  * 


9.03  A. 
6-3S  a. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     %  Sundays  only. 

BAGGAGE  NOTICE. 

The  Pacific  Transfer  Company,  no  Suiter  Street,  San 
Francisco,  has  the  sole  right  to  solicit  baggage  on  incoming 
trains  and  to  check  baggage  at  hotels  and  residences  for  out- 
going trains  of  this  company  to  avoid  the  rush  at  the  ferries. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  r.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 
From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40A.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.   M.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6,25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m,;  12.05,  2-°5<  4-05-  5-35  P.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at  7.00  p.  M.;  Sundays— 8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2-°5.  4-05.  5-30.  6-5o  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco 


Whhk 
Days. 


7.40  A.  :■'.. 
3.30  P.  M, 
5.05  P.   M, 


7.40   A.    M. 
3.30  P.    M, 


S.OO  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
5.00  P.    M, 


7.40    A.    M. 
3-3°   P- 


7.40    A.    M.  8.00    A.   M. 
5.05   P.    M.5.OO   P.    M 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Statinns. 


10.40  A.  M 

6 .  05  P.  M 

7 .  25  P.  M 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40   A.    M.jS.OO   A.    M. 
3.30   P.    M.'5.QQ   P.     M. 


Sebastopol. 


Week 
Days. 


8. 50  A.M. 
IO.3O  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


IO.4OA.  M,     8.5OA.  M. 
fi.OS  P.  M.     6.IO  P.  M. 


iIO.40  A.M. 110.30  A.  M. 
'   6.05  P.  M.'   6.IOP.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers : 
at  Hopland  (of  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WOIits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  HydesvUle, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  GueraevUle,  83.75;  ^  So- 
noma, 81.  w;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83 ;  to  Ukiah.  84.50:  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevdle  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  8>  :  ti 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Mai 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  an, 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  an 
Montgomery  Street. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


August  io,  1891. 


A  good  farce-comedy  must  parody  an  existing 
condition  of  society,  fashionable  fad,  fancy  of  the 
hour,  or  personal  idiosyncrasy,  with  humor  and 
lightness  of  touch. 

The  subject  parodied  may  be  of  the  most  grew- 
some  nature  —  the  parodist,  manipulating  it  with 
dexterous  delicacy  and  shedding  over  it  the  luster  of 
his  inimitable  humor,  turns  it  into  fun  and  absurdity. 
The  foundation  upon  which  the  French  farce  "  Les 
Surprises  du  Divorce"  was  built  was  almost  tragic — 
it  was  the  playwright  who  made  it  irresistibly  comic. 
The  idiosyncrasies  of  "The  Serious  Family  "were 
not  so  funny  in  private  life.  Burnand  saw  their 
humor,  and,  by  skillful  exaggeration  of  their  peculi- 
arities, developed  the  absurdities  of  the  situation. 
Sardou  could  have  made  a  tremendous  society  melo- 
drama on  the  central  idea  of  "  Lend  Me  Your  Wife  " 
— treated  with  the  deft  touch  of  the  clever  writer  of 
parodies,  it  becomes  a  brisk  and  merry  farce. 

The  author  of  "Nerves"  reversed  the  order  of 
things.  He  took  a  motive  for  his  farce  that  is  so 
brimming  with  nonsense  it  need  only  be  intensified, 
with  slight  exaggeration,  to  make  the  audience  laugh 
from  the  rise  to  the  drop  of  the  curtain.  Instead, 
however,  of  doing  this,  he  robbed  his  play  of  all  the 
legitimate  fun  it  had  and  invested  it  with  a  somber 
unhappiness  which  it  ought  not,  even  treated  with 
stern  realism,  to  have  possessed.  Instead  of  color- 
ing light  realities  into  daring  absurdities,  he  has 
taken  the  absurdities  and  deepened  them  into  un- 
pleasant probabilities. 

There  is  as  much  humor  to  be  got  out  of  the  por- 
trayal of  nervous  people,  treated  lightly,  as  there 
ever  was  in  the  aesthetes  in  whom  Gilbert  found  a 
fortune,  or  the  malade  imaginaire,  who  is  the  fun- 
niest figure  in  the  whole  of  Hoyt's  gallery.  Every- 
body laughed  over  the  victim  of  nerves  in  "  All  the 
Comforts  of  Home,"  for  he  recalled  to  everybody's 
mind  some  relative,  some  friend,  from  whose  mis- 
fortunes they,  too,  had  suffered.  Is  there  a  person 
in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  country  who  has 
not  grown  thin  under  the  persecutions  of  a  nervous 
relative  ? — the  woman  who,  when  you  are  peacefully 
rocking  in  a  comfortable  chair,  screams  "Stop  rock- 
ing— you're  driving  me  mad  !  "  who,  when  you  are 
reading  your  favorite  book,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  cries,  in  anguish,  "I  can't  bear  to  see  you 
rubbing  your  fingers  on  that  rough  paper";  who 
goes  distracted  at  the  feeling  of  woolen  and  has 
spasms  if  you  touch  your  hand  to  plush  or  velvet ; 
who  has  been  thrown  almost  into  convulsions  by  the 
squeaking  of  a  pencil  on  a  slate  ;  who  lost  ten 
pounds  because  the  water  dripped  from  a  faucet 
which  did  not  shut  off  tight  ;  who,  when  she  reads, 
always  wiggles  one  foot ;  who  did  not  sleep  for  three 
nights  because,  one  evening,  the  little  girl  next  door 
_  practiced  her  scales  on  the  piano  for  an  hour  ;  who 
makes  her  own  life  a  burden,  not  to  mention  the 
lives  of  the  unfortunates  who  have  to  live  under  the 
same  roof  with  her. 

But  the  women  in  ***  Nerves  "  are  not  of  this  kind. 
They  are  a  great  deal  more  terrible.  Truth  to  tell, 
they  are  not  nervous  at  all.  They  are  bad:tempered, 
disagreeable,  irritable  shrews — the  most  awful  form 
the  Eternal  Feminine  has  taken  since  the  days  of  the 
Harpies  and  the  Gorgons.  The  element  of  humor 
is  not  strikingly  apparent  in  the  scene  in  the  Armit- 
ages'  breakfast-room.  It  is  too  disagreeable,  too 
unpleasantly  realistic  to  be  funny.  Mrs.  Armitage 
is  not  a  nervous  woman  to  be  laughed  at,  to  remind 
you  of  some  one  you  know  quite  well.  She  is  the 
deadliest  type  of  virago,  and,  alas  !  for  the  man  or 
woman  who  contemplates  spending  the  rest  of  his 
or  her  life  in  the  society  of  such  a  termagant. 

Petruchio's  Katherine,  the  greatest  shrew  of  fiction 
and  poetry,  had  something  splendid  about  her,  under 
all  her  rage  and  bluster.  There  was  a  magnifi- 
cent, large,  broad  generosity  about  her  shrewishness, 
as  far  removed  from  the  petty,  paltry  cavilings  and 
whinings  of  such  a  creature  as  Mrs.  Armitage  as 
sunlight  is  from  starlight.  She  was  like  an  angry 
lioness  in  her  wrath,  like  a  genuine  woman  when  she 
finally  was  tamed.  When  she  was  angry,  she  was 
heroically  angry  ;  and  when  she  was  conquered,  she 
yielded  with  the  splendid  grace  of  a  vanquished 
queen. 

Mrs.  Armitage  is  a  sort  of  small,  modern  shrew  ; 
there  is  nothing  broad,  or  fine,  or  generous  about 
her.  She  is  irritable,  and  says  it  is  her  "  nerves" — 
suspicious,  mean,  nagging,  silly,  unstable,  cross- 
grained,  ill-humored,  and  generally  detestable.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  human  race,  there  are  a  good 
-  wiy  women  just  like  this.  That  is  one  thing  which 
removes  all  suggestion  of  humor  from  the  represent- 
ation of  the  Armitage  manage.  The  other  is  the 
serious  way  all  the  actors  in  the  play  treat  their  parts. 

Mr.  Kelcey,  as  the  aggrieved  and  distracted  hus- 


band of  the  carping  wife,  acts  with  such  seriousness 
and  feeling  that  the  audience  all  sympathize  with 
him  and  feel  unhappy  at  the  failure  his  marriage  has 
proved.  He  visibly  suffers  when  his  wife  and  his 
mother-in-law  pile  up  the  agony  and  vituperate  in 
good,  round  style.  He  is  almost  crazy  over  his 
domestic  difficulties.  There  is  no  fun  either  in  the 
position  in  which  Mr.  Comyns  Carr  has  placed  him, 
or  the  manner  in  which  he  portrays  his  wretched- 
ness.    It  is  all  very  dreadful  and  quite  depressing. 

'  The  whole  company — with  the  one  shining  ex- 
ception of  Mr.  Fritz  Williams — show  this  same  deadly 
seriousness  of  purpose  in  treating  their  parts.  They 
none  of  them  have  the  farce-spirit,  the  lightness 
and  deftness  of  touch  requisite  for  such  plays  as 
"Nerves."  Their  style  of  acting  is  of  a  higher 
order.  Good  actors  of  classic  or  high  comedy  can 
never  make  good  actors  of  farce-comedy,  any  more 
than  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  could  write  the  "  Ingoldsby 
Legends  "  or  the  writer  of  editorials  bring  his  muse 
down  to  the  composition  of  vers  de  sociili. 

The  Lyceum  Company  have  set  up  for  them- 
selves a  standard  of  artistic  realism.  They  act 
drawing-room  plays  and  modern  comedies  with 
charming  fidelity  to  the  life  and  manners  of  the  day. 
They  portray  ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  they  now 
exist,  with  photographic  accuracy.  They  never  ex- 
aggerate or  represent  out-of-the-way  types.  They 
are  as  faithful  in  reproducing  pictures  of  contempo- 
raneous domestic  life  as  a  line  engraving  is  in 
representing  the  semblance  of  a  popular  picture. 
Their  talent  is  to  mirror  the  existence  of  the  better 
classes  with  absolute  correctness  and  unswerving 
truth.  As  well  expect  a  company  trained  in  this 
method  to  adapt  their  talents  to  the  genial  misrep- 
resentations of  farce  as  an  expert  with  the  etcher's 
needle  to  change  his  style  to  the  bold  extravagances 
of  the  caricaturist. 

The  only  member  of  the  company  who  seems  to 
understand  the  solemn  absurdity  of  the  figures  of 
farce  is  Fritz  Williams.  His  dude  with  the  cold 
is  impregnated  with  a  demure  humor,  with  a  sub- 
dued realization  of  the  fun  of  the  situation,  which 
marks  the  portrayal  of  the  real  actor  of  farce.  He 
does  not  take  the  part  seriously,  neither  does  he 
make  it  a  piece  of  buffoonery  ;  but  his  representa- 
tion is  suffused  with  a  glow  of  genuine  humor. 
The  rest  of  the  company  are  not  en  rapport 
with  the  characters  they  are  cast  to  portray.  Mrs. 
Whiffen  gives  us  a  piece  of  good  acting  as  the 
mother-in-law  ;  but  there  is  little  or  no  humor  in  her 
treatment  of  the  character.  It  would  be  a  first-class 
piece  of  work  in  a  melodrama.  It  is  out  of  pitch  in 
a  farce.  If  "  Nerves"  were  a  picture,  you  would  say 
the  "  values  "  were  all  wrong. 

Mme.  Zepher  Elaine  is  a  genuine  farce  char- 
acter. She  is  almost  of  Hoyt  Hoyty,  and,  in  the 
hands  of  an  intensely  humorous  actress,  who  could 
dash  in  the  character  in  broad,  somewhat  coarse, 
free,  flowing  lines  and  brighten  it  with  a  sparkle  of 
originality,  it  would  be  extravagant,  absurd,  foolish, 
and  funny.  Miss  Cayvan  treats  it  with  all  her  con- 
scientious cleverness,  her  painstaking  keenness, 
and  loses  all  its  savor  in  the  effort  of  elaboration. 
It  is  as  impossible  for  her  to  achieve  success  with 
such  a  type  as  this  as  it  would  be  for  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt to  gain  fame  as  a  member  of  the  ballet.  It 
is  not  in  the  least  in  Miss  Cayvan's  line.  It  needs 
dash  and  daring,  exaggeration,  grave  absurdity, 
limitless  extravagance,  nonsensical  freakishness, 
whimsical  fl  ghtiness,  and  broad,  bold,  frank  humor. 
Miss  Cayvan  has  none  of  these,  and  her  particular 
talents,  her  subtlety,  her  fineness  of  finish,  her 
studious  carefulness,  her  highly  trained  powers  of 
imitation,  are  all  lost  in  Mme.  Elaine's  luridly 
ridiculous  personality.  The  one  kills  the  other. 
Mme.  Elaine  kills  Miss  Cayvan  and  Miss  Cayvan 
kills  Mme.  Elaine. 

Her  costumes,  as  the  milliner,  are  very  taking, 
especially  the  heliotrope  one,  with  the  black-pointed 
stripes  and  the  hat  trimmed  with  violets.  Being  a 
milliner,  the  display  of  head-gear  is  varied  and  brill- 
iant. There  is  a  small,  black,  transparent  bonnet 
of  some  kind,  that  goes  with  a  pale  yellow  dress, 
which  is  particularly  neat  and  becoming.  It  fastens 
under  the  chin  with  a  black  bow,  and  through  the 
open  crown  shows  the  frizzes  of  a  red  wig.  Miss 
Cayvan's  face,  accentuated  by  the  red  frizzes  and  the 
black  bow,  looks  as  pretty  as  possible.  And  the 
yellow  dress  is  quite  sweet,  with  big  sleeves,  out  of 
which  emerge  a  pair  of  plump  hands  in  small  black 
gloves. 

The  curtain-raiser,  "  The  Open  Gate,"  was  full  of 
love,  and  sentiment,  and  slow  music.  It  was  the  sort 
of  piece  which  requires  soft  strains  from  the  orchestra 
every  five  or  ten  minutes.  Fifteen  years  ago,  Aunt 
Hetty  had  a  quarrel  with  her  lover,  who  left  her 
sorrowing  and  has  never  been  heard  of  since.  She 
is  gray-haired,  and  talks  of  herself  as  one  blighted 
and  laid  on  the  shelf.  She  did  this  so  persistently 
that  the  audience  came  to  think  that  she  was  ' '  eighty 
in  the  shade,"  like  Katisha,  Fortunately,  she  re- 
lieved their  minds  of  the  odium  of  this  suspicion  by 
saying  that  she  is  thirty-three.  Jessie,  her  niece, 
says  she  is  "  sad  and  single,"  and  then  asks  Garth, 
the  young  hero,  if  he  can  not  guess  the  reason  why. 
Garth,  who  is  but  a  mere,  blundering  man,  with  no 
sensibility  and  no  intuitions,  says  that  "  some  women 
are  single  becaus'e  they  are  sad,  others  sad  because 
they  are  single."  With  Aunt  Hetty  it  may  be  a 
little  of  each. 

In  the  evening,  Aunt  Hetty  walks  about,  with  a 
white  fichu  over  her  head,  and  sorrows  and  sobs. 


Fifteen  years  have  passed,  and  the  loved  and  lost  one 
has  never  returned.  Retiring  into  the  house  to  weep 
a  little  more  and  look  over  his  love-tokens,  she  hears 
the  gate  click  and  close — the  gate  that  has  been  kept 
open  for  him  for  fifteen  years  I  Some  one  knocks, 
is  bidden  to  enter,  the  door  opens  and  reveals  the 
lost  lover,  returned  at  last,  to  find  his  old  sweet- 
heart, gray-haired,  changed,  but  still  the  same,  and 
occupied  in  looking  over  his  faded  love-letters.  The 
situation  is  good,  if  just  on  the  verge  of  overstep- 
ping the  bounds  of  .the  romantic  into  the  senti- 
mental. 

Sentiment  on  the  stage  must  be  treated  with 
exquisite  delicacy.  "One  shade  the  more,  one  ray 
the  less,"  and  the  charm  of  the  situation  is  wrecked 
in  a  chaos  of  laughable  foolishness.  It  is  like  dealing 
with  intensely  pathetic  situations  in  novels.  Every 
touch  on  the  picture  must  be  absolutely  true  and 
unfaltering,  or  else  all  is  spoiled.  A  suggestion  of 
effort,  a  single  line  laid  on  for  effect,  a  high  light 
one  shade  too  bright,  a  shadow  one  film  too  dark, 
and  sympathy  dies  in  criticism,  charmed  interest 
gives  place  to  the  jarring  uneasiness  awakened  by 
false  sentiment.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 


Nat  Goodwin  is  coming  here  in  a  few  weeks  in  his 
new  play,  "The  Nominee." 

It  is  said  that  Sarah  Bernhardt's  auburn  locks 
have  taken  on  an  ebon  hue  since  her  arrival  in  Aus- 
tralia. 

"  The  Dazzler"  is  the  latest  farce-comedy.  Kate 
Castleton  is  at  the  head  of  it,  and  it  is  to  be  here  in 
another  week,  coming  direct  from  New  York. 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  A.  M.  Palmer's  Com- 
pany in  "Alabama";  the  Tivoli  Company  in 
"  Aquilo "  ;  Russell's  Comedians  in  "The  City 
Directory  "  ;  and  Lewis  Morrison  in  melodrama. 

Lillian  Russell  has  an  understudy  named  Villa 
Knox,  who  looks  so  like  the  Casino's  prima  donna 
and  sings  so  much  like  her,  that  when  the  fair 
Lillian  takes  a  night  off  the  audience  can  not  tell 
her  from  the  real  article. 

Augustus  Thomas  is  another  shining  light  to  the 
aspiring  dramatist.  Beside  "  Alabama,"  he  drama- 
tized Mrs.  Burnett's  sketch,  "  Editha's  Burglar," 
and  wrote  "A  Man  of  the  World"  for  Maurice 
Barrymore  and  "A  Woman  of  the  World"  for 
Mrs.  Georgie  Drew -Barrymore. 

Katherine  Grey,  whose  friends  knew  her  as 
Katherine  Best  before  she  left  San  Francisco,  three 
years  ago,  to  go  on  the  stage  in  New  York,  has  a 
prominent  r61e  in  "  Jane,"  which  was  produced  at 
the  Madison  Square  Theatre  last  Monday,  and  she 
is  soon  to  marry  Paul  Arthur,  who  is  her  lover  in 
the  play.  She  was  last  seen  in  this  city  in  one  of  the 
"  Shenandoah  "  companies. 

The  cast  of  characters  in  "Alabama"  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Colonel  Preston,  Mr.  J.  H.  Stoddart ;  Colonel  Moberly, 
Mr.  E.  M.  Holland  ;  Squire  Tucker,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Harris  ; 
Captain  Davenport,  Mr.  Maurice  Barrymore;  Mr.  Arm- 
strong, Mr.  Edward  Bell ;  Lathrope  Page,  Mr.  Edward 
Abeles  ;  Raymond  Page,  Mr.  Walden  Ramsey ;  Decatur, 
Mr.  Reuben  Fax;  Mrs.  Page,  Miss  May  Brookyn ;  Mrs. 
Stockton,  Miss  Emily  Seward  ;  Carey  Preston,  Miss  Agnes 
Miller ;  and  Atlanta  Moberly,  Miss  Nannie  Craddock. 

Mrs.  E.J.  Phillips,  Miss  Eleanor  Wilson,  Herbert 
Millward,  and  Charles  Harmer  are  also  members  of 
A.  M.  Palmer's  Company,  though  not  in  the  cast. 

The  Tivoli  has  had  large  audiences  throughout  the 
week  to  see  the  new  musical  romance,  "Aquilo," 
and  they  have  on  the  whole  been  well  satisfied.  The 
plot  of  "Aquilo "is  such  as  most  extravaganzas 
have — a  young  man,  with  his  sweetheart  and  his  sis- 
ter, goes  beyond  the  North  Pole  and  discovers  a 
new  Eden — but  it  serves  as  a  vehicle  for  some  catchy 
and  well-orchestrated  musical  numbers,  by  Adolph 
Bauer,  leader  of  the  Tivoli  orchestra,  and  for  some 
very  clever  spectacular  effects.  Gracie  Plaisted,  the 
new  prima  donna,  has  leaped  at  once  into  deserved 
popularity,  and  Alice  Gaillard,  Tillie  Salinger,  Tom 
Ricketts,  Frank  Pearson,  Phil  Branson,  and  the 
others  fill  out  a  more  than  fairly  good  cast. 

The  Dramatic  News  prints  weekly,  at  the  head  of 
its  editorial  page,  an  announcement  to  this  effect : 
"The  Dramatic  News  will  not  receive  advertise- 
ments from  the  agency  of  Geo.  P.  Rowell  S:  Co." 
This  is  naturally  calculated  to  excite  intense  sur- 
prise in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  for  the  average 
dramatic  paper  will  not  refuse  an  advertisement 
from  anywhere  about  anything.  The  explanation 
of  this  peculiar  paragraph  is  probably  as  follows  : 
George  P.  Rowell  &  Co.  have  just  issued  their  news- 
paper directory  for  180.1.  In  it  the  circulation  of 
the  two  rival  dramatic  papers  of  New  York  city  is 
thus  set  down:  "Dramatic  Mirror,  over  twenty 
thousand,"  "Dramatic  News,  over  five  thousand." 
Inasmuch  as  the  News  claims  thirty  thousand  copies, 
this  probably  accounts  for  their  hatred  of  George  P. 
Rowell  &  Co. 

Many  old-time  theatre-goers  will  remember  Marie 
Gordon,  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  old  Cali- 
fornia Theatre  Company.  She  played  leading  busi- 
ness for  a  time,  but — as  was  the  case  with  all  the 
members  of  the  old  California — in  her  time  she 
played  many  parts.  She  was  a  very  handsome  and 
very  shapely  woman,  and  caused  quite  a  sensation 
among  the  then  jeunesse  dorfe—now,  alas,  a  silver- 
bearded  vieitlesse  argen  Me— by  her  striking  appear- 


ance as  Jupiter  in  the  burlesque  of  "  Ixion."  Thei 
were  some  very  handsome  women  in  the  old  Califo 
nia  company,  two  of  the  most  striking  being  Mar 
Gordon  and  Viola  Crocker.  The  latter  died  of  drii 
and  morphomania,  Now  Marie  Gordon  has  a!:  1 
solved  the  problem,  as  is  shown  by  the  followir 
London  cablegram : 

"  Marie  Cordon,  the  first  wife  of  John  T,  Raymond,  di 
in  London  on  Tuesday  of  last  week,  during  an  operation  f  I 
the  removal  of  a  tumor  Marie  Gordon  was  bom  in  Ni  1 
Orleans.  She  was  the  daughter  of  J.  P.  Phillips,  and  wt  I 
on  the  stage  when  not  yet  out  of  her  teens.  Adelaide  Nefili 
was  not  more  beautiful  than  she,  th^u^h  Marie  Cord. ' 
was  more  voluptuous-looking  than  the  radiant  andunfwt! 
nate  Englishwoman.  She  married  Raymond  in  Savanna  I 
Ga.,  in  1867,  and  went  on  a  tour  of  the  country  with  hii 
playing  Florence  Trenchard  to  his  Asa  Trenchard.  in  '0| 
American  Cousin.'  Her  greatest  success  was  achieved  J 
Laura  to  her  husband's  Colonel  Sellers,  in  '  the  Gilded  Agi| 
It  was  about  this  lime  that  the  happy  domestic  relations  ] 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  T.  Raymond  began  to  be  seriously  d  ' 
turbed.  The  cause  was  a  member  of  their  company— ftl 
Courtney  liames,  a  daughter  of  Rose  Eytinge.  Mrs.  Ka' 
mond  sued  for  divorce  in  New  York,  and  was  granted  I 
decree  about_  1882,  Raymond  afterward  married  aVI 
Barnes.  Marie  Gordon  then  went  to  Europe  to  live.  ||l 
London  the  tall,  beauliful  woman  won  the  heart  of  the  form  I 
private  secretary  of  Burdett-Coutts.  She  moved  in  excellct 
society,  and  not  a  breath  of  scandal  was  ever  whispered  1 
her.  Her  second  husband  has  latterly  been  a  promoter  I 
new  enterprises,  with  fine  offices  in  Queen  Victoria  Stittl 
London.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Oxford  and  a  membej 
several  clubs." 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser  returns  from  Europe  on  or  abc 
September  20th,  at  which  time  he  will  be  ready 
resume  his  professional  duties  at  1241  Frank 
Street. 


Ladies !  Ayer's  Hair  Vigor  is  a  superior  ai 
economical  hair  dressing.  It  has  become  an  ind 
pensable  article  for  the  toilet. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qua; 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Strw 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Eros Proprietors  and  Manage 


IN    THE    LEAD! 
SEE 

QUIL 


OX 


ALL  OTHER  SUCCESSES  ECLIPSED. 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cent 


Deposits  Received  from  $1  and  Upward* 

ftV'S'^ ^CALIFORNIA.  ^     ^f^. 

IbahkI 

Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    ■    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash $333,333.38 

Subject  to  Call CGti,GGO.V7 

Interest  per  annum  t  5.5&%onTERM  Deposits.    ' 
for  last  two  years:  \  4.GO%  on  ORDINARY  Deposits. 

B.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President 

Sau  Francisco,  California,  July  1, 1891. 


DOS  PALOS 

Is  a  new  town  laid  out  by  the  Pacific  im 
provement  Company  on  the  new  road  run 
nine;  from  Tracy  south,  through  the  wes 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley,  in  Merce< 
County,  70  miles  from  Tracy. 

Especial  attention  ig  called  to  this  town  oi 
account  of  its  superior  location,  being  sur 
rouuded  by  the  lands  of  the  Dos  Palo*  Col 
ony,  upon  which  farmers  are  settling  rapidly 
in  twenty  and  forty-acre  tracts. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  quiokei 
built  colonies  yet  projected  in  California. 

There  will   be  no  auction  of  town  lots.    At'l 
the  lots  in  certain  locations  will  be  resorTodjl' 
at  bottom    prices    for    purchasers   who    will 
build. 

Only  six  hours  from  San  Francisco.  Foi| 
further  particulars  apply  to 

F.  S    DOUTY, 

PACIFIC  IMPROVEMENT  COMPANY, 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  9trueti«| 


"THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

EQUIPOISE 

\AB  A  IOT F0R  LADIES,  MISSES, 
fftnld  I       and  CHILDREN.    . 

Made  on  truo  liycienl 
clplej  moilt'K'il  on  lines  wlileU 
fjlvo  a  (,'i:ii'i!iil  li'-iin.';  perfect 
support  fr'itii  shoulders,  "is* 
I  rl  but  in-  closliliiR-straiii  uud 
wi'i-M:  throe  iMnueiitK  ir  " 
corset,  w.'ist,  and  cover; 
of  materials. 


heat 


■Write  for  a  ropv  of  our  fluoly 
Illustrated  pamphlet  on 


SENSIBLE    DRESSING. 

Containing  unbiased  .irll.-lcs  by  eminent  \vrlurt 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,   31  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON.  _ 


For    Furniture,    FU»°* 
and  other  goods. 
,1  I  UlinUk         ADVANCES  MAD". 
W  J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  BtrW 


STORAGE 
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THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Hard  Lines. 
A  boat, 
A  man, 
A  girl, 
A  squall. 

No  boat, 
No  man, 
No  girl, 
That's  all. 


A  Miserable  Sentiment. 
I'm  always  much  upset  at  sea. 

And,  oh  !  it  makes  me  hot 
To  note  the  vile,  offensive  glee 

Of  pasfengers  who're  not.  — Truth. 


Why  he  was  Cast  Down. 
I  painted  well  her  portrait, 
And  she  cried  aloud  with  glee : 
"  Oh,  won't  the  family  be  surprised 

When  I  tell  'em  that  it's  me  \ "      —Puck. 


Before  and  After. 
Before  the  maiden  married  him 

And  got  him  in  her  power, 
To  sew  a  button  on  his  coat 

Would  take  her  just  an  hour. 

But  things  are  very  different  now  ; 

For  when  her  aid  he  seeks 
To  sew  that  button  on  his  coat, 

It  takes  her  several  weeks. 

— Clothier  and.  Furnisher. 


How  it  Works. 
When  you  tell  the  boys  you're  through 
Taking  nips  of  "  Mountain  Dew," 
That  you've  sworn  off,  "sure's  you're  born," 
They'll  believe  you — in  a  horn. 

When  next  week  you  fall  from  grace, 

In  the  fight  take  second  place  ; 

When  you're  friendless  and  forlorn, 

They  will  join  you— in  a  horn.  — Puck. 


The  Tired  Oyster. 
An  oyster  said  to  himself  one  night. 
At  the  start  of  a  banquet  spread  : 
"  Here  I'm  at  supper  with  these  swell  folks, 
When  I'd  rather  be  home  in  my  bed." 

—Philadelphia.  Times. 

Over  the  Bar. 
Bold  Jackey  was  loose  from  his  moorings  ; 

He  had  floated  inshore  with  a  tide. 
Three  sheets  were  flapping  quite  gayly. 

And  his  wake  was  uncommonly  wide. 
In  tacking  he  wanted  for  sea-room — 

His  course  was  not  laid  by  a  star — 
And  too  late  to  avoid  a  collision, 

A  schooner  sailed  over  the  bar ! 

—S.,  G.  &*  Co.'s  Monthly. 


His  Part. 
As  they  stood  on  the  beach  where  the  wavelets  play, 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  satin  vest. 
And  lifted  herlips  in  a  pouting  way 

And — he  did  the  rest.  —Cape  Cod  Item. 


Her  Disappointment. 
The  dress  was  displayed  In  the  dry-goods  store, 
It  was  richer  thin  that  which  the  maiden  wore  ; 
>he  looked  at  it,  sighed,  and  shook  her  head, 
I  I  am  not  in  it,"  was  what  she  said. 

—Buffalo  Evening  News. 


She  Thanked  Him. 
tnk  you  for  the  flowers  you  sent,"  she  said, 
tnd  then  she  pouted,  blushed,  and  dropped  her  head  ; 
■  Jf'Forgive  me  for  the  words  1  spoke  last  night ; 
'■Your  flowers  have  sweetly  proved  that  you  were  right," 
I  \nd  then  I  took  her  hand  within  my  own 
M^nnd  I  forgave  her— called  her  all  my  own, 

\  But  as  we  wandered  through  the  lamp-lit  bowers 
It  wondered  who  had  really  sent  the  flowers  ! 

—  Toronto  Globe. 

The  Spoony  Married  Man. 
A   B  mostly  trifles  in  this  world  that  make  our  sum  of  woe, 
1     L  rt  of  moral  insect  tribe  that  sting  where'er  we  go ; 
.1    B  of  all  plagues  devised  to  mar  the  great  terrestrial  plan, 
j    I  ik  the  biggest  nuisance  is  the  spoony  married  man, 
fti  his 

I    tsie,  iisie  darling,  place  00  hand  in  mine, 
I   ntndoo  little  dainty  waist,  arm  um  twinum  twiue  ', 
ssoo  huggen  huzzens,  while  um  smoove  um  turls, 

I  m't  be  tross  and  fretful,  now,  or  baddest  title  dirls .' 

A  w  once  had  an  enemy  who  kept  a  big  hotel, 

D  n  where  the  waters  green  and  cool  in  crested  billows 
swell, 

H  ought  revenge,  but  much  despised  all  common  modes  of 
strife, 

B  .imply  sent  as  boarders  there  a  spoony  man  and  wife. 

Iiis 
'■ie  bitsie  wild  bird,  pining  for  its  mate, 
tdtunductor  stop  um  train  make  um  husband  late, 
•ought  urn's  dess  and  bonbons,  Cinderella's  s'oos, 
rate  nest  on  dear  one's  breast,  while  um  tell  u?n  news. 

f  soon  the  boarders  left  the  stoop,  and  some  came  home 
with  jags, 

I I  mom  revealed  a  jostling  line  of  town-bound  traveling 
sags; 

i  /pleaded  business,  flood  and   fire,  shipwreck  and  loss  of 

life, 
B  Qo  one  breathed  a  word  about  the  spoony  man  and  wife. 

T  landlord  wildly  paced   the  beach,  and  gazed   upon  the 

turf, 
"  bought  of  money  rashly  spent,  or  dropped" upon  the  turf ; 

t  what  has  ever  brought  me  this  ?  "  he  cried  in  wild  de- 

u  ipair' 

«  n  suddenly  he  came  upon  this  spoony  mamed  pair. 

Il  is 
vtsie  wootsie  dum-drop,  ittle  huzzens  turn, 
I  "t't  00  pout  so  naughty,  don't  00  bite  00  thumb, 

vnest  tried  to  det  here  sooner  titan  him  am, 
titter's  bird  of  birdies  and  dear  one's  peltest  lamb. 

T  landlord  raged  and   stamped  and  swore ;   his  passion 

'.new  no  bounds  ; 
H  >ade  the  man,  with  one  wild  roar,  to  quit  his  house  and 

; roimdi ; 
H  ired  his  baggage  in  the  sand  and  chased  him  with  a 

cnife, 
A  now  contests  a  lawsuit  with  the  spoonv  man  and  wife. 

—Puck. 


he  coming  fair  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute  will 
P  >ably  see  a  decided  improvement  in  the  art  ex- 
Is.    The  gallery  has  been  placed  in  the  care  of 
AT,  Louderback  &  Co.,  the  well-known  art  auc- 
'  eers,  and  their  taste  and  energy,  backed  by  a 
■  -  acquaintance  in  art  circles,  should  make  this 
's  exhibition  a  notable  one. 


Crab- Apple   Blossoms. 

ie  most  lasting  and,  therefore,  most  economical  of  per- 
■    a.    bold  only  in  crown- stoppered  bottles.    All  druggists. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Be  good  and  you  will  be  happy,  and  sui  generis. 
-Life. 

City-editor—"  Does  Senator  Peffer  wear  whisk- 
ers?" Reporter— "  No  ;  they  wear  him." — Wash- 
ington Star. 

Wallace — "You've  been  losing  flesh  lately, 
haven't  you?"  Willis— "Yes.  I've  been  shaving 
myself." — Ex. 

Mrs.  Brown — "  My  baby  is  the  prettiest  in  town." 
Mrs.  Black — "Why,  what  a  coincidence!  So  is 
mine." — Bazar.  , 

Young  women  as  pall-bearers  are  the  latest  fad. 
This  is  another  attempt  to  rob  death  of  its  terrors. — 
Philadelphia  Times. 

He  (seriously ) — "  Do  you  think  your  father  would 
object  to  my  marrying  you?"  She — "  I  don't  know. 
If  he's  anything  like  me  he  would." — Ex. 

"What  did  you  mean  by  willing  a  love  letter  to 
my  wife,  sir?"  "Why  shouldn't  I?  She's  never 
broken  off  her  engagement  with  me  yet." — Life. 

Heavy-eyed  Hannigan — "Yah!  Talk  about  yer 
threshin'  bein'  hard  work — ever  fired  on  a  steam- 
boat?" Weary  Wilson  (dreamily) — "Nope — fired 
off!"— Puck. 

"  Why,  Casper,  this  isn't  a  bit  the  kind  of  a  house 
I  supposed  you  would  build."  "No;  I'm  rather 
surprised  myself,  but  the  architect  is  very  well  satis- 
fied."— Truth. 

"  She  waved  her  umbrella  and  caught  his  eye," 
said  Hawkins.  "Did  it  put  the  eye  out?"  asked 
Smithers,  who  had  seen  women  waving  umbrellas 
before." — Bazar. 

A  gentleman,  who  had  just  returned  from  his  an- 
nual sea-side  holiday,  declares  that  several  mornings 
in  succession,  as  he  took  a  stroll  upon  the  beach,  he 
saw  the  sea  bathing. — Judy. 

"  Good-morning,  Laker,"  said  one  member  of  the 
Chicago  literary  society  to  another.  "Good-morn- 
ing, Wright,"  replied  Laker;  "how  is  Mrs.  R 

this  morning?" — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Do  the  Harlow-Burtons  move  in  the  best  Boston 
society?"  asked  the  New  Yorker.  "  No,"  returned 
Shelley  Higgins  ;  "  they  go  with  the  Vers  de  Socteie" 
crowd  ;  not  with  the  Ibsenites."— Puck. 

"  I  thought  you  said  )OU  never  would  ace  pt 
Charlie,"  said  Maude.  "So  I  did — but  he  put  his 
arm  around  me  when  he  proposed,  and — well,  1 
yielded  to  pressure,"  returned  Ethel.—  Truth. 

Isaac  Solomons  (orthodox) — "  Shakey,  Shakey — 
zelling  zuspenders  on  Zaturday  ?  Vere  do  you  ex- 
pect to  go  ven  you  die  ?  "  Shakey  (a  hopeful  agnostic) 
— "  To  the  sub-treasury.  Zuspenders!  Shoe-laces!' 
— Puck. 

"  They  say  Professor  Barkins's  address  before  the 
Dorcas  Society  was  not  well  rectived."  "  Well, 
why  should  it  have  been  ?  The  idea  of  his  address- 
ing a  lot  of  old  maids  as  '  My  venerable  fiiends  ! ' " 
— Bazar. 

She  (her  first  season) — "  1  have  been  shut  up  in 
boarding-school  so  long  that  I  fed  very  awkward 
and  timid  in  company.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do 
with  my  hands."  He — "I'll  hold  them  for  you." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Decorum  officer  (at  Salvation  Beach) — "  Where 
you  goin",  mum?"  Young  lady  (in  fashionable 
bathing  dress) — "I  am  going  down  to  the  beach." 
Officer — "  Wait  a  moment,  mum,  an'  I'll  lend  you  a 
barrel."—  New  York  Weekly. 

Cutely — "Here  comes  Cynicus.  See  me  get  a 
cigar  from  him."  (Lights  a  cigarette.)  Cynicus  (as 
Cutely  puffs  the  smoke  in  his  face) — "  Whew  !  How 
can  you  smoke  those  things  ?  Here,  take  this  cigar, 
and  throw  that  away.' — Puck. 

Guest — "What!  Going  to  leave  us,  Dominie? 
No  trouble,  I  hope?"  Indignant  divine — "  There 
is,  sir  ;  I  baptized  the  landlord's  baby  with  a  bottle 
of  water  from  the  River  Jordan,  jesterday,  and  he 
charged  me  for  corkage  !  " — Puck. 

Mrs.  Heyday  (to  orchestra-leader  at  summer-hotel) 
— "What  was  that  long,  dreary  thing  you  just 
played?"  Leader — "  Dot  vasvrom  Vogner."  Mrs. 
Heyday — "It  was  not  beautiful  at  all."  Leader — 
"  Id  vas  nod  indended  to  be." — Life. 

"  Ii  strikes  me  as  peculiar,"  said  young  Fitzglim- 
mer,  who  had  been  reading  a  newspaper,  "to  talk 
about  '  a  gweat  volume  of  smoke,'  don't  you  know  ?  " 
"  Pwaplh  !  "  replied  his  friend,  meditatively,  "it 
meanth  a  book  of  thiggawet  papah." — fudge. 

"Joekins  and  Quipley,  the  funny  men,  had  a 
queer  bet  last  night,"  "What  w^sit?"  "Joekins 
bet  Quipley  that  Depew's  speeches  had  more  of  his 
jokes  in  'em  than  they  had  of  Quipley 's.  Quipley 
won,  though.     The  score  was  400  to  398." — Puck. 

Mrs.  De  Work — "I  have  trained  my  eldest 
daughter  into  a  thorough  housekeeper.  There  is 
nothing  she  does  not  know."  Miss  De  Flight — 
"  What  a  nice,  handy,  maiden-aunt  she  will  make 
for  your  other  daughter's  children." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Mrs.  Hayfork— ■"  I   think  we'd  better  make  that 


there  young  city  feller  pay  his  board  in  advance." 
Mr.  Hayfork— "  Ain't  he  got  no  money?"  Mrs. 
Hayfork — "  He  can't  have  much.  He's  been  goin' 
around  all  day  in  a  coat  made  out  of  an  old  flag." — 
Good  Newt. 


—  The  California  State  Fair  for  1891  will 
commence  at  Sacramento  on  Monday,  September 
7th,  and  end  on  Saturday,  September  iqih.  The 
event  will  be  one  of  much  interest  to  all  interested  in 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  progress,  id  the  breed- 
ing of  fine  cattle,  and  the  raising  of  fine  horses. 


—  The  steamship  "City  of  Sydney,"  sail- 
ing  for  New  York  via  Panama,  August  13th,  will 
make  a  special  call  at  Acajutla  to  land  passengers 
only. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  finejunch  or  dinner. 


—  For  P.  Centemeri  &  Co.  Kid  Gloves  go  to 
No.  7  Kearny  Street.     They  are  the  perfection  of  fit. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC- ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  SSJz-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE  mm  VALLEY 

THE  OF 

FRUIT  BELT      NEW  MEXICO 

Over  lot1  miles  of  irrigating  canals  now  completed,  each ' 
from  18 to  6"  feet  wide  and  can-yine  o  to  7  feet  of  water. 

Over  3uiu:n:'  acres  of  the  ricoest  lands  in  the  world  al- 
ready available  for  irrigation  and  farming  unJer  thesi 
canals,  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  which  are  still  subject  to 
entry  under  the  homestead  laws. 

Other  lands  for  sole  at  $10  to  >  3  )  an  acre  and  on  easy 
terms. 

The  Pecos  River  being  fed  bymvpr  railing  springs 
of  immense  size,  the  water  supply  for  all  the  canalB  can 
carry  is  assured. 

Climatic  and  soil  conditions  here  are  superior  to  those 
of  Southern  California.  All  the  fruits  grown  there  can 
be  produced  here,  except  orange;  and  lemons,  while  the 
Pecos  "Valley  grows  all  the  cereals,  vegetables  and  grasses 
that  can  be  grown  anywhere  on  this  continent,  while  the 
neighboring  mines  afford  a  home  market  forall  products. 

Our  farmers  raise  two  crops  a  year  of  grain  and  vegeta- 
bles, five  crops  of  hay.  and  stock  grazes  ont  doors  all 
winter.  Our  climate  is  a  perfect  antidote  for  consump- 
tion and  nil  throat  and  lung  diseases. 

Send  for  maps  and  illustrated  pamphlets,  giving  full  ,* 
particulars.  1 

PECOS  IRRIGATION  &  IMPROVEMENT  CO., 

FDDY    NEW  MEXICO, 


-:-  HOTEL  PLEASANTON   -:- 

Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manaper. 

OLIVE  TREK  FOR  SALE 

Large  numbers  of  splendidly  rooted  trees 
of  different  ages.  New  process  of  rooting, 
the  result  of  ten  years*  experimenting.  No 
artificial  heat  used. 

Address  W.  ALSTON  HAYNE,  Jr. 

Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

Save  your  H  eels  and  8 1  in  repairs  on  every 
pair  of  shoes.  Don't  go  lop-sided  when 
a  simple  device  preventing  it  is  within  your 
reach.  Send  10c.  for  sample  pair,  or  50c. 
for  a  6-pair  "  Outfit"  of  Sanford's  Perfect 
Heel  Protector,  to  the  WOODMAN  CO., 
Box  2872,  Boston.  Mass. 

California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Koom  1 , 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  3Z-   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  In  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  parposes.  It 
can  be  famished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  ont  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 

I  CURE  FITS ! 

When  I  Bay  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  mean  ft 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICEJffESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Becanse 
others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
cure.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  andaFreeBottlsaf 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
E.  <=.  HOOT,  31,  C-»  1S3  Peaxl  St..  N.  T. 


Twelve  Complete  New  Novels 

BY   THE    MOST    POPULAR    AUTHORS   OF   THE    DAY, 

COSTING    THREE    DOLLARS    IN    BOOKSTORES 
Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

The  Argonaut 

■      DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 


The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains: 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "Beaton's  Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."    By  TV.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"   "Jack's  ' 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains : 

"MISSING- A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"  At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains: 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Eawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "  Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains  : 

"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."  By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of  "  Bootles's  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 

"THE   BOTTLE   IMP.*'     By  Robert  Louis 


Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANTOM  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Rickshaw  "  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains : 
"  DERRICK  VAUGBAN,  NOVELIST."    By 
Edna  Lyall,  auihor  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Elc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  contains : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"Allan  Quatcrmain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  will  contain  : 
"  SELF  -DOOMED."      By    B.   L.    Farjeon, 
auihor    of     "  Blade-o' -Grass,"    "  Bread  -and  -Cheese    and 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  ; 
"THE  HOLY  ROSE."     By  Walter  J',  tea  nt, 

author  of  "All   Sorts  and  Condi  (ions  of  Men, The   Hell 

of  St.  Paul's,"  Etc. 


New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided  with  all#earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supple- 
menls,  if  their  subscriptions  are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  together  with  the  postage. 
Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing  list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 
Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  313  Grant  Arenne,  San  Francisco. 


K  I  M  B  A  I    L'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  ot  refined  taste. 

16  Flrnt  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Pair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixture 
the  unept  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  fHtg-Ai  havt  bitn" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A  DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  wag  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


28   POST   f3T. 


wm 


1flt 

-PACE 

lAftKIN  ^Am*% 

■L-—-         .SAM  FRflNClSCO<i. 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the   -world,    fire   and   Earthquake- 

firoof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


VEHICLES  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Carts  in   Great  Variety. 


TRUMAN,  HOOKEK  &  CO. 

San    Francisco  and   Fresno. 

FOK  CHAPPED 
HANDS  and  FACE 

Tones,  smooths,  softens,  whitens,  and  strengthens  the  skin. 
After  shaving.  Well  ! ! !  try  it.  Price,  25c.  All  druggists, 
or  THE  MAYELL-HOPP  CO.,  Cleveland. 


WITCH  HAZEL  JELLY 


UNION-   IRON   WORKS 

Office  :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 

(  Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TKADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -       San  Francisco. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


Our    Home-made   Bread 

Is  now  in  the  houses  of  thousands  of  families,  who,  until 
they  gave  it  a  trial,  made  their  own  bread.  It  is  also  cheaper. 

TRY    IT  I 

Wedding    Parties    Supplied    with    all    the 
Delicacies. 

We  deliver  id  San   Francisco,    Oakland,   Alameda,  and 
Berkeley.  

Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
ItyAn  Agent  wanted  in  every  town.        Send  for  Circular. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sts.,   8.  F. 


PET 

(femifTir; 
"are  the 
BEST. 


ALLEN    &    GINTER.  MANUFACTURERS,  RICHMOND.  VA 


%GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  232  Montgomery  St. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET   ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Jnst    received,    a    large    assortment    of    Ladies'    and    Gents'    English    Saddles, 
Bridles,     Whips,     etc. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths,  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 
These  watf.rs  and  baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

Ij.  K.  MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT  SPRINGS   P.  O. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL   GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 

HEAD-QUARTERS    FOR    VEHICLES. 


NOTE    OUR   ARGUMENT. 

Largest  Factory  on  Earth  ;  1,200  skilled  mechanics.  Factory  located  in  finest  belt  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  United  States.  All  expenses  down  to  minimum.  Able  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Can  furnish 
the  following  styles  for  less  price,  quality  considered,  than  any  establishment  on  the  Coast. 


Carriages, 
Surreys, 

Phaetons, 
Buggies, 
Kensingtons, 
Victorias, 

Wagonettes, 


Spring  Wagons, 
Depot  Wagons, 
Village  Carts, 
Road  Carts, 

Speeding  Carts, 
and  Sulkies. 


WRITE  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

COLUMBUS    BUCGY    CO 

29    MARKET    STREET,     -     -     SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A.    C.    CLENN,    Manager. 


a 


PLANET  JR. 


Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  '91 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  at 
scribe  them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and 
esting.     Send  for  copy  at  once  and  you  will  be  fully  re 

Our  full  line  comprises  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Pi 
izers.  Harrows,  Steel  Harness,  Orchaid  Plows,  and  man) 
and  valuable  implements. 

Send  for  Horticultural  Catalogue  at  once. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Savings  and  Loc 
Society 

(INCORPORATED  JULY  23,  1857) 
HAS  REMOVED  FROM  619  CLAY  STR1 


—  TO  THE- 


N.W.  Cor.  Montgomery  and  Sui 


W1XUAMS,  OJLMOND  &  CO 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHA 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  CalH 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Li 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins, 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  & 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing! 
rails  and  track  material. 


SOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  A  Cm 

Breakfast 
Goc 

from  which  the  excel 
oil  has  been  removed, 

Absolutely  JPi 
and  it  is  Solufo 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  lias 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  morej 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  centi 
a  cup.  It  is  deiicious,  nourishing,, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


•T/)c  MojweA  of 

greakfas+foods 

THE  JOHN.T.  CUTTING  C  0,  SOLE  AGENT 
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All  the  signs  in  Europe  presage  war.  The  peace  of 
Europe  is  the  problem  of  war.  The  existing  peace  of 
Europe  is  smothered  war.  There  are  binding  engagements 
among  the  great  powers.  There  are  no  ties.  France  and 
Russia  are  in  bonds  together.  It  was  the  great  Napoleon 
who  made  prediction  that  the  continent  would  become  either 
French  or  Cossack.  There  was  basis  for  it.  France,  upon 
the  Atlantic,  was  the  mightiest  war  power  upon  land  of 
Europe.  Russia,  possessing  the  whole  east,  was  formidable 
and  rapidly  developing.  Austria  had  degenerated.  The 
German  states 'were  not  in  accord.  Prussia  was  the  fire- 
brand and  might  of  the  entire  German  territory  which  had 
been  supreme.  The  genius  and  indomitable  stubbornness  of 
Frederick  William  had  raised  the  Duchy  of  Prussia  to  a 
kingdom.  Frederick  the  Great  advanced  the  kingdom  to  a 
power  of  Europe.  His  line,  in  the  person  of  Emperor  Will- 
iam, twenty  years  ago,  marshaled  the  states  of  Germany  to 


the  formation  of  the  mightiest  empire  of  Europe  in  arms. 
Germany  alone  is  invulnerable  against  any  single  power  of 
the  continent.  France  is  diminished  in  territory  by  the  loss 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  but  is  better  prepared  for  war  than 
ever  before.  Italy  has  progressed  from  the  Kingdom  of 
Naples  and  the  states  of  the  church  to  the  Italian 
Kingdom,  which  Sardinian  Emmanuel  wrested  from  Naples 
and  the  Pope,  and  holds  rank  among  the  European 
powers.  The  Triple  Alliance  embraces  Germany,  Austria, 
and  Italy.  England  is  alone.  She  is  isolated  and  not  con- 
tinental. Farthest  east  Russia  and  farthest  west  France  have 
cordial  understanding.  The  centuries  of  hostility  between 
England  and  France  ceased  by  the  alliance  in  the  war  of  the 
Crimea  against  Russia.  The  great  victory  of  Prussia  at 
Sadowa  humbled  Austria,  astounded  France,  and  encouraged 
Italy,  despite  the  singular  disposition  of  Venetia.  Religious 
considerations  have  no  weight  in  the  general  settlement. 
Protestant  Germany  takes  Catholic  Austria  and  Italy  into 
mutual  embrace.  Catholic  France  joins  with  the  head  of  the 
Greek  Church.  Protestant  England  sustains  Mohammedan 
Turkey  and  keeps  the  Sultan  in  Europe  as  the  supreme  ruler 
of  the  Dardanelles.  Unambitious  Denmark  is  not  within  the 
whirl — the  daughters  of  its  royal  house  are  the  mates  of  the 
rulers  of  the  destiny  of  Europe.  Norway  and  Sweden  are 
restive  and  dissatisfied,  disposed  to  disassociation,  but  so  twin- 
like bound  that  to  separate  is  as  the  preparation  for  the  de- 
struction of  national  autonomy  in  each.  Belgium  is  the  bone 
between  Germany  and  France  for  the  dogs  of  war  to  fight 
over.  Holland  is  phlegmatic  and  contented.  Switzerland  is 
self-complacent  and  averse  to  disturbing  brawls.  Spain  has 
no  concernment  in  the  menacing  broil.  Portugal  has  nothing 
worth  fighting  foi  in  Europe.  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy 
upon  the  one  side,  France  and  Russia  upon  the  other,  with 
England  as  the  candlestick — as  boys  say  in  seesaw — depict 
the  full  war  situation. 

The  mutterings  of  war  will  inevitably  break  forth  in  angry, 
loud  tones  and  infuriated,  howling  exchanges.  The  roar  of 
guns  will  deaden  the  whisperings  of  diplomacy,  and  the  crash 
of  war  will  break  upon  the  deceptive  calm  of  a  surface  peace. 
The  European  continent  will  be  involved  and  immersed,  save 
the  oases  of  Switzerland  and  Holland  ;  but  Belgium  will  be 
trespassed  and  torn.  Luxembourg  must  be  German  or  French 
— it  can  not  continue  independent  or  neutral.  The  flames  of 
war  will  sweep  from  the  Uralian  chain  to  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  Triple  Alliance 
nations  have  mighty  central  basis  for  attack,  but  they  have  to 
provide  against  the  two  powerful  lines  of  aggression  from 
Russia  on  the  east  and  France  upon  the  west — each  with  its 
avalanche  of  equipped  armies,  disciplined  to  the  perfection 
of  military  prowess.  The  bolt  of  war  shatters  as  it 
shocks.  Lines  of  national  boundary  will  be  erased  and 
new  maps  required  to  designate  the  changed  condition. 
The  map  of  the  ocean  does  not  materially  change.  Eng- 
land's isolation  as  an  island  kingdom  is  her  impregnable 
holding.  Her  surpassing  navy  and  her  strength  of  coast 
defenses  assure  her  unbroken  possession  as  she  is.  On 
no  mile  of  land  can  the  most  powerful  enemy  secure 
lodgment  that  will  last.  This  position  makes  her,  in  some 
respects,  the  final  arbiter  of  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent.  She  can  not  be  affected,  because  she  can  not  be 
dislodged.  Her  boundaries  are  the  seas,  and  the  potency  of 
man  is  futile  to  eradicate  or  spoil.  She  may  be  temporarily 
overrun  ;  she  can  not  be  permanently  overthrown.  All  Eu- 
rope is  unequal  to  the  mastery.  The  right  little,  tight  little 
island  will  endure  and  rule.  But  England  can  be  shorn  of 
her  disconnected  interests  on  the  continent  and  abroad. 
Turkey  depends  upon  her  for  existence  as  a  nation  of  Europe. 
She  has  her  greater  territory  in  Asia  to  fly  to,  but  her  capital  is 
in  Europe  and  she  holds  the  key  to  the  Dardanelles  and  to 
the  eastern  Mediterranean.  It  is  largely  the  key  to  the  bal- 
ance of  power  in  Europe.  In  the  possession  of  covetous 
Russia,  the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  and  of  the  Danube 
would,  in  time,  be  the  paws  of  the  great  bear,  and,  from 
Northern  Asia  to  the  Indian  Sea,  the  aggression  of  the  Czar 
would  reach.  Greece  would  be  made  subject  and  Austria 
would    be   dismembered  —  the   spoil    of    the    Germans,    the 


Magyars,  and  the  Slavs.      Other  great  changes  will  ensue. 
Time  will  develop  ;  conjecture  is  impotent. 

Throughout  the  country,  such  of  our  broader-minded  con- 
temporaries as  have  time  to  spare  from  partisan  politics  and 
European  complications,  give  some  thought  to  the  education 
of  the  young  in  the  republic,  and  are  showing  pleasure  over 
what  the  Federal  census  exhibits  in  school  matters.  The 
census  tells  us  that  no  less  than  361,273  teachers  are  en- 
gaged in  imparting  instruction  to  the  young,  and  that  of  the 
scholars,  the  colored  little  ones  make  a  place  for  themselves 
in  the  statistics  which  imparts  to  us  a  pathetic  tale  of  how 
eager  the  old  blacks  are  to  afford  their  offspring  advantages 
of  which  they  were  themselves  deprived.  While  there  are  no 
less  than  11,236,072  white  urchins  in  the  public  schools,  the 
pupils  of  negro  blood  reach  a  total  in  all  the  States  of  1,327,- 
822.  That  is  good.  A  race  that  wants  to  put  the  spelling- 
book  and  the  reader  into  the  hands  of  its  young,  gives  proof 
that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  it,  it  has  a  right  instinct  to- 
ward American  civilization  and  in  due  time  will  rise  to  the 
strength  that  is  able  to  bear,  with  intelligent  worthiness,  the 
weight  of  citizenship. 

We  take  it  for  granted  that,  in  most  respects,  the  figures 
of  the  census  on  education  are  correct,  for  there  is  no  appar- 
ent motive  why  the  whites  and  blacks  of  the  nation,  who  are 
proud  of  their  nationality  and  have  nothing  to  hold  back, 
should  not  have  told  the  collectors  of  information  all  that 
was  desired  to  be  known.  But  there  is  one  department  of 
the  figures  upon  which  we  look  with  suspicion — a  suspicion 
founded  upon  knowledge  that  has  come  to  us  from  past 
effoits  to  find  t  Jt  facts  that  no  education^  system,  based  on 
American  principles,  should  have  any  cause  to  wish  to  with- 
hold  from  the  cognizance  of  an  American  editor.  We  refer 
to  the  statistics  of  the  parochial  schools  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  The  current  figures,  given  out  from  Wash- 
ington and  widely  published,  and  from  which  we  quote,  are 
singularly  deficient  in  details  regarding  these  institutions,  all 
attached  to  churches  which  owe  their  first  allegiance  to  a 
foreign  potentate.  In  every  city  of  the  Union  there  are 
many  private  schools  to  which  the  wealthy  or  more  fastidi- 
ous of  the  population  send  their  boys  and  girls.  These  in- 
stitutions are  in  high  favor  and  have  nothing  to  conceal. 
They  depend  for  their  support  upon  the  success  with  which 
they  can  compete  with  the  schools  supported  by  public  taxa- 
tion. Naturally  it  is  their  desire  to  make  it  seem  that  they 
are  flourishing.  Yet  in  the  whole  Union,  their  interest  being 
to  exalt  themselves,  they  can  muster  but  686,106  pupils. 
The  parochial  schools  —  modest  violets,  which  show  their 
heads  only  in  the  shadows  of  a  church  which  compels  the 
poor  and  ignorant  to  pay  a  double  school-tax  in  fear  of  ex- 
communication and  damnation — show  a  roll  of  but  673,601 
pupils. 

We  believe  this  to  be  a  fraudulent  roll,  and  for  inferential 
proof  point  to  the  figures  and  probabilities  in  this  State.  The 
Federal  census  gives  the  total  number  of  "private  pupils  "  in 
California  as  17,720,  which  is  certainly  no  exaggeration,  the 
aggregate  in  the  public  schools  being  221,756.  But  in  the 
whole  of  California  the  census  marshals  could  find  but  7,123 
"  parochial  children."  It  is  our  opinion  that  there  are  more 
children  than  that  being  herded  every  day  in  the  Catholic 
schools  of  San  Francisco  alone.  There  were  more  children 
enrolled  in  our  public  schools  in  1885  (43,265)  than  there 
were  in  the  census  year  of  1890  (42,926.)  What  has  become 
of  the  natural  increase  of  children  of  school  age  in  those  five 
years  ?  The  city  census  taken  in  May  last,  puts  9,883  of 
them  in  private  schools,  but  the  census  has  no  figures  bearing 
on  parochial  schools'.  The  schools  of  the  church  make  no 
reports  to  the  State,  they  are  able  to  so  influence  the  city's 
enumerators  that  knowledge  of  their  status  shall  be  kept  from 
the  public,  and,  when  freed  by  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  good  padres,  who  instill  much  Christian  doctrine 
and  little  secular  knowledge  into  the  minds  of  the  children  of 
submissive  and  devout  parents,  simply  hide  the  truth  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.  The  school  department  of  San  Francisco 
has  no  official  knowledge  of  the  number  of  pupils  in 
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schools,  and  if  it  be  possessed  of  any  unofficial  information 
on  the  subject,  it  finds  reason  to  keep  the  same  to  itself. 

The  Argonaut  has  before  shown  that  the  parochial  schools 
of  this  city  are  growing  steadily  ;  it  has  shown  this  by  the 
stationary  attendance  at  the  public  schools  and  by  such  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  as  the  purchases  of  school  furniture  by 
His  Grace  Archbishop  Riordan  that  awakened  the  envy  of 
the  authorities  of  the  common  schools.  San  Francisco  has 
a  very  large  Catholic  population,  though  (largely,  we  hope, 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Argonaut's  ferule)  an  unusually 
modest  one.  From  a  recent  editorial  article  which  appeared, 
strange  to  say,  in  the  Examiner,  we  learned  that  in  this  me- 
tropolis of  300,000  population,  the  Federal  census  gave  us 
70,170  Catholic  communicants.  By  a  communicant  is  meant 
a  person  over  nine  years  of  age,  who  has  taken  the  first  com- 
munion, so  that  we  have  here  about  82,553  Catholics. 
"  These  figures,"  says  the  Examiner,  "  ought  to  be  correct, 
since  they  were  gathered  with  the  cooperation  of  the  church 
authorities  ;  but  there  are  facts  which  seem  to  show  that  the 
proportion  of  Catholic  inhabitants  in  San  Francisco  is  even 
larger."  The  additional  and  very  striking  facts  given  by  our 
daily  contemporary  are  as  follows  : 

"  For  instance,  nobody  in  this  city  is  allowed  to  be  buried  without  a 
permit  from  the  board  of  health.  The  records  of  the  board  show  that, 
in  the  census  year  r88o-90,  there  were  6,378  deaths  in  San  Francisco. 
The  church  records  show  that,  in  the  same  year,  3,482  persons  dying 
in  San  Francisco  were  buried  in  the  Catholic  cemeteries,  in  which,  of 
course,  none  but  Catholics  may  be  interred.  According  to  this,  more 
than  half  of  all  the  persons  who  died  in  San  Francisco  in  the  census  year 
were  Catholics,  and,  unless  there  was  some  peculiar  cause  of  mortality 
among  people  of  this  faith,  the  implication  seems  to  be  that  the  Cath- 
olic Church  embraces  a  clear  majority  of  the  population  of  this  city. 
Perhaps  the  figures  may  be  explained  in  some  other  way,  but  they  are 
certainly  suggestive." 

They  are,  indeed,  suggestive  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  in 
none  more  than  in  the  political  power  by  which  the  Catholic 
Church  succeeds  in  keeping  secret  the  perverting  work  which 
it  is  doing  in  the  education  of  the  young.  The  local  census 
in  May  showed  43,626  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public  schools, 
9,883  in  the  private  schools,  and  a  total  census  of  children  of 
school  age  of  62,456.  This  leaves  8,937  children  missing 
from  the  schools  of  all  sorts  which  supply  figures.  As  many 
little  ones  are  at  work  or  idling  about  the  streets,  in  defiance 
of  the  compulsory  education  law,  which  is  not  enforced,  this 
exhibit  enables  the  parochial  schools  to  make  a  good  pre- 
sumptive showing  of  a  small  attendance.  But,  while  43,626 
children  were  enrolled  as  pupils  of  the  public  schools,  the 
average  attendance  was  but  31,809,  a  difference  of  1 1,817 — 
plus  8,937  missing — and  an  attendance  but  little  above  that 
recorded  six  years  ago.  The  parochial  institutions  have  a  great 
army  to  draw  upon.  It  is  easy  to  enroll  a  Catholic  child 
at  a  public  school  and  then  cause  it  to  attend  a  school  of  the 
church. 

We  think  parochial  schools — schools  under  a  pervading 
sectarian  influence — a  distinct  evil  in  a  secular  republic  like 
the  United  States  ;  but  we  are  not  so  illiberal  as  to  wish  that 
parents  who  desire  that  sort  of  an  education  for  their  off- 
spring should  be  debarred  from  giving  it  to  them.  Never- 
theless, it  seems  to  us  self-evident  that  a  government  which 
considers  instruction  of  the  young  to  be  part  of  its  duty,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  reared  to  the  proper  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  citizenship,  and  permits  taxes  to  be  levied  to  that 
end,  has  not  only  the  right,  but  has  imposed  upon  itself  the 
duty,  of  keeping  the  closest  watch  upon  these  extra-legal 
schools,  subjecting  their  course  of  study  to  the  strictest  in- 
spection and  forbidding  the  use  of  text-books  which,  in  the 
interest  of  any  religious  faith,  distort  the  plain  facts  of 
history  or  refrain  from  inspiring  that  spirit  of  patriotism  which 
is  an  essential  and  most  important  part  of  the  make-up  of 
the  sound  American. 

The  next  legislature,  if  it  be  possible  to  get  one  that  will 
have  a  soul  above  its  own  immediate  financial  interests,  ought 
to  make  it  obligatory  upon  all  parochial  and  private  schools, 
of  any  nature  whatsoever,  to  open  their  doors  freely  to  the 
proper  officials  of  the  public  school  department,  to  submit 
their  text-books  to  them,  to  render  regular  sworn  reports  as  to 
attendance,  etc.;  and,  in  all  ways,  to  conduct  themselves  as  a 
portion  of  the  school  system  of  the  State.  The  present 
secrecy  with  which  the  Catholic  parochial  schools  are  per- 
mitted to  conduct  themselves  is  not  only  an  injury  to  the 
future  American  citizens  who  attend  them,  but  an  insult  to  the 
government  of  California,  which  has  the  clearest  constitutional 
right  to  supervise  the  education  of  its  minors  and  to  see  to  it 
that  they  are  being  taught  nothing  which  is  not  historically 
and  politically  true  and  which  may  in  the  future  be  hurt- 
ful to  the  welfare  of  the  republic. 

The  custom-house  returns  for  the  port  of  San  Francisco 
show  that  the  imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1891  were 
valued  at  $33,571,084,  against  $28,611,204  for  the  same 
period  in  1890.  The  exports  were  valued  at  $25,811,144, 
against  $19,372,626  in  1890.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  a 
healthy  .  ommercial  condition. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 

There  is  nothing  so  successful  as  success.  Tested  by  that 
rule,  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  is  deserving  of  all  the  good  things, 
the  good  characteristics,  the  virtues,  and  the  excellent 
qualities  which,  we  are  sorry  to  admit,  so  few  people  believe 
him  to  possess. 

Mr.  Huntington  assures  a  reporter  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Examiner  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  was  not  a  spiritualist 
and  that  Mr.  Edward  F.  Searles  did  not  marry  her  through 
mercenary  considerations.  Mr.  Huntington  has  known 
Mrs.  Hopkins  since  1853  —  almost  forty  years  —  during 
which  time  her  character  and  actions  would  lead  no  per- 
son to  suspect  that  she  had  a  leaning  toward  spiritualism,  and 
Mr.  Huntington  is  reported  to  have  said  that  he  was  the  last 
person  in  the  world  to  believe  that  she  was  in  the  least  degree 
given  to  spiritualistic  manifestations,  because  Mr.  Huntington 
himself  holds  no  belief  in  that  direction. 

If  the  proposed  settlement  between  Mr.  Searles  and  Mr. 
Timothy  Hopkins  shall  result  in  a  division  of  the  railroad  prop- 
erty, Mr.  Huntington  pretends  to  think  there  will  be  no  contro- 
versy over  the  control  of  the  railroad  ;  and  Mr.  Huntington  says 
he  is  willing  to  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  railroad  management, 
provided  he  can  unload  the  same  upon  the  shoulders  of  some 
other  man,  by  paying  him  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars  ;  but,  as  Mr.  Huntington  has  never  believed  that  the 
railroads  were  properly  managed  by  Governor  Stanford,  and 
while  it  is  true  that  he  has  been  plotting  and  intriguing  to  be- 
come the  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  corporation,  it  will 
be  hard  to  convince  him  that  some  one  else  can  manage  the 
property  as  well  as  he  thinks  he  has  done — especially  if  it 
shall  become  necessary  to  pay  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  the  man  so  chosen. 

Nothing  has  given  us  more  satisfaction  than  the  with- 
drawal of  the  railroad  from  politics,  and  we  are  very  much 
inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  railroad,  as  a  corporation,  does 
not  appear  in  the  politics  of  the  State  to  the  extent  it  did  be- 
fore Mr.  Huntington  became  its  chief  manager. 

We  have  never  believed  it  was  true  that  Governor  Stanford 
owes  his  election  as  senator  to  the  use  of  railroad  money. 
We  do  not  believe  that  an  investigation  of  its  books  has  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  Governor  Stanford .  has  used  any  of  the 
railroad  money  for  the  advancement  of  his  personal  ambition, 
nor  any  money  dishonorably,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  know 
that  spiritualism  had  not  affected  Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins,  the 
widow  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  married  Mr.  Searles, 
and  exchanged  wills  with  the  handsome,  blue-eyed  paper- 
hanger  upon  even  terms — she  giving  him  from  seventy  to 
ninety  millions  of  dollars,  and  he  giving  her  all  he  possessed 
in  the  world,  to-wit  :  his  blue  eyes,  his  excellent  character, 
his  white  apron,  his  good  manners,  his  aesthetic  tastes,  and 
the  other  artistic  qualities  that  made  him  so  successful  in  the 
art  of  selecting  furniture,  decorating  walls,  and  ornamenting 
houses. 

We  are  -more  agreeably  impressed,  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  writer  is  not  a  spiritualist  himself,  and  has  never 
sought  to  find  any  convenient  resting-place  between  legitimate 
orthodoxy  and  the  absurd  belief  in  spiritualistic  vagaries. 

If  our  mother  has  found  a  home  in  the  heavenly  kingdom, 
and  Cousin  Kate  Deane,  the  playmate  of  our  youth,  is  with 
her,  and  they  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  happy  immortality 
in  worlds  beyond  the  grave,  and  advancing  from  sphere 
to  sphere  in  their  upward  progress  to  the  great  white  throne, 
and  if  they  ever  desire  to  revisit  us  on  earth,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  welcome  them  in  our  own  home  ;  but  unless  they  have 
sadly  degenerated,  it  is  most  strange  that  they  should  seek 
converse  with  us  by  table-tippping  in  a  dark  room,  by  slate- 
writing,  or  other  manifestations  of  vulgar  prestidigitation,  or 
through  the  medium  of  unchaste  women.  Such  is  not 
our  idea  of  the  blissful  world,  and  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  Mr.  C.  P.  Huntington  and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Searles 
(formerly  the  widow  Hopkins)  are  not  members  of  the  spirit- 
ualistic band. 

The  telegraphic  dispatches  of  Thursday  morning  inform 
us  that  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  of  the  County  of  Chemung,  has 
been  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  in  convention  at 
Rochester  as  its  candidate  for  governor  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Fassett  has  been  State  senator  of  New  York,  and  by  recent 
appointment  by  President  Harrison  was  made  collector  of 
the  port  of  New  lYork.  He  married  the  daughter  of  Judge 
Edward  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  and  has  for  some  time 
been  an  active  participant  in  the  politics  of  the  State  of  New 
York. 

It  was  at  Rochester  we  were  educated  for  our  profession  of 
the  law.  The  county  of  Genesee  was  our  home,  the  county 
of  Oneida  our  birthplace. 

Of  its  politics,  we  have  tried  to  keep  informed,  but  a  later 
generation  has  taken  the  place  of  active  participation  in  Re- 
publican politics.  Men  who  are  now  candidates  for  important 
offices  were  boys  with  us. 

Mr.  Wadsworth,  who  was  beaten  by  Mr.  Fassett  in  nomin- 


ation for  governor,  played  with  us  under  the  butternut-trees 
on  Genesee  Flats.  His  father  could  travel  over  his  own  land 
for  thirty  miles  along  the  Genesee,  from  his  home  at  Genesee 
to  the  city  of  Rochester.  He  was  a  son  of  the  General 
Wadsworth  killed  in  one  of  the  battles  of  the  Civil 
War. 

It  was  our  custom  to  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the 
butternut-groves  that  grow  in  the  Valley  of  the  Genesee,  and 
carry  therefrom  a  wagon-load  of  nuts.  We  had  no  operas, 
no  musical  or  theatrical  entertainments,  no  Academy  of 
Sciences,  no  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations.  We  had 
prayer-meetings,  corn-huskings,  apple-paring  bees,  spelling- 
schools.  We  swam  in  summer,  we  skated  and  slid  down  hill 
in  winter,  and  occupied  our  youthful  days  in  sports  and 
amusements  as  interesting  and  agreeable  as  the  cigarette- 
smoking,  card-playing,  whisky-drinking,  and  other  delectable 
pastimes  that  interest  the  boys  of  the  present  day.  And 
in  order  that  we  might  be  provided  with  social  entertain- 
ments during  the  long  winter  evenings,  apples,  cider,  pop- 
corn, molasses-candy,  and  butter-nuts  were  indispensable. 
Not  much  dancing,  but  an  occasional  indulgence  in  a  coun- 
try jig  or  the  Virginia  reel,  to  the  music  of  a  single  fiddle 
played,  in  our  case,  by  the  village  shoe-maker.  But,  if  we 
did  not  indulge  in  the  voluptuous  waltz,  we  enjoyed  the 
frequent  kissing  of  girls  "  on  the  road  to  Rome."  We  can 
not  recall  the  memories  of  these  ancient  days  without  regret, 
because  they  are  ancient. 

We  hope  Mr.  J.  Sloat  Fassett  will  be  elected  governor  of 
New  York,  because  he  is  a  man  of  character  and  a  gentle- 
man, a  man  of  wealth,  and,  so  far  as  we  know,  not  a  political 
demagogue.  The  chances  are  he  will  be  elected,  because  the 
Democracy  is  divided.  The  estrangement  between  the  fol- 
lowers of  Hill  and  Cleveland  are  apparently  irreconcil- 
able. 

The  applause  that  occurred  during  the  Rochester  conven- 
tion, at  the  suggestion  of  a  Presidential  candidate,  took  the 
shape  of  vociferous  plaudits  following  the  mention  of  the 
name  of  fames  G.  Blaine,  showing  clearly  that  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  delegates  in  that  convention  for  the  Presidential 
nomination. 

If  the  choice,  as  it  now  seems  probable,  is  to  come  between 
Mr.  Benjamin  Harrison  and  Mr.  James  G.  Blaine,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  last  named  gentleman 
will  be  our  choice  for  the  office  of  the  chief  executive. 


A  busy  life  enhances  the  pleasures  of  a  vacation.  We  in- 
dulged ourselves  in  a  recent  visit  to  the  Valley  of  Napa.  In 
the  enjoyment  of  two  railroad  and  two  steamboat  rides,  in  a 
trip  of  two  and  one-half  hours,  we  crossed  the  Bay  of  San 
Francisco  and  the  Straits  of  Carquinez,  and  passed  through 
the  most  agreeable  portion  of  the  County  of  Alameda,  through 
the  suburbs  of  Oakland,  skirting  the  foot-hills  of  the  Coast 
Range,  on  which  is  located  the  university,  at  Berkeley,  and 
which,  in  time,  will  carry  the  city  of  San  Francisco  to  the 
ferry-crossing  that  reaches  Vallejo.  Passing  Mare  Island, 
where  is  located  the  navy-yard,  we  entered  the  most  beautiful 
valley  of  California — attractive,  because  small,  picturesque  by 
reason  of  its  inclosing  hills,  and  beautiful  because  of  its 
highly  cultivated  and  fruitful  farms. 

The  most  imposing  architectural  structure  in  Napa  is  an 
asylum  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane.  The  edifice  is  located 
in  the  heart  of  this  quiet  and  beautiful  valley,  where  the 
climate  is  healthful,  the  surroundings  are  enjoyable,  and 
where,  if  there  is  any  place  in  the  world  where  the  wrecked 
mind  can  be  restored  to  its  normal  health,  these  unfortunates 
are  agreeably  placed. 

We  wish  we  could  say  that  the  inhabitants  of  this  valley 
are  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  prosperous  conditions  that  ought 
to  surround  their  beautiful  homes,  but  it  is  our  duty  to  admit 
that  the  industry  upon  which  California  largely  depends,  and 
for  the  success  of  which  the  Valley  of  Napa  has  given  the 
most  promising  indications,  is  likely  to  result  in  disappoint- 
ment. No  observing  traveler  can  cross  this  valley  without 
being  struck  with  the  condition  of  the  vine.  The  phylloxera 
is  creating  sad  havoc.  Vineyards  are  being  destroyed  ;  and 
if  they  fall  short  of  entire  destruction,  it  will  be  because 
labor  and  money  shall  have  been  expended  for  the  restoration 
of  the  vine  for  the  return  of  which  the  price  of  wine  gives  but 
little  promise.  Our  farmers  and  vine-growers  may  as  well 
look  this  vine-pest  steadily  in  the  face,  and  realize  what  little 
prospect  there  is  of  restoring  the  vine  to  a  healthful  condi- 
tion, when,  so  far  as  we  know,  France,  the  Valley  of  the 
Rhine,  and  Spain  have  found  no  remedy  for  the  arrest  of  its 
destructive  tendencies.  If  France  can  find  no  remedy,  it 
would  seem  as  though  there  were  but  little  hope  for  the  vine- 
grower  in  California.  One  thing  is  apparent.  Those  owners 
of  land  who  have  not  the  inclination  or  the  means  to  destroy 
the  vine,  should  submit  to  its  destruction  at  the  expense  of 
the  land.  Like  a  bottomry  bond  on  a  ship,  it  should  take 
precedence  of  prior  liens  as  the  only  means  of  saving  both 
ship  and  cargo.  A  law  should  be  passed  that  the  vines  con- 
taminated by  phylloxera  should  be  eradicated  at  the  expense 
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i  the  land,  and  if  the  State  is  compelled  to  do  it,  it  should 

t:e  a  precedence  of  lien  over  prior  incumbrancers. 

The  real  truth  about  the  Valley  of  Napa  is  that  none  but 

rh  men  can  afford   to  own  vineyards  and  wineries  there,  be- 

cise  the  poor  man  can  not  afford  to  expend  money  for  re- 

p .cing  dead  and  dying  vines  by  re-planting  or  by  grafting  upon 

r  istent  roots.     It  costs  more  to  take  out  dead  vines  and  re- 

pce  them  with  vigorous  ones,  than   it  does  to  plant  vine- 

yds  in  a  virgin  soil.     When  the  first  expense  is  met,  and 

■.sficient   time   has  passed  for  vines  to    bear  and   wine  to 

ren  till  it  is  fit  for  the  market,  the  vineyardtst,  except  he  be 

anan  of  wealth,  is  overwhelmingly  in  debt,  with  no  certainty 

t.t  the  new  vines  will  not  meet  with  the  same  destructive 

jfc  that  attended  the  former  ones.     Similar  perplexities  are 

jble  to  attend   the  substitution  of  fruit-orchards  for  vine- 

^•ds,  till  it  seems  inevitable  that  the  farmer  is  to  be  driven 

^restore  his  farm  to  the  production  of  grains   and  convert 

I  property  to  sheep  and  dairy  holdings.     In   one  respect 

;  would  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  Valley  of  Napa  ; 

1  if  the  same  condition  of  things  exists  elsewhere  as  there, 

change  might  add  to  the  value  of  property  and  the  com- 

of  homes  throughout  the  State.     It  is   apparent  to  the 

.ervant  traveler  that  the  farms  are  too  large.     It  would  be 

ter  for  the  prosperity  of  this  part  of  the  State  if  the  lands 

fe  subdivided  into  smaller  holdings.     The  roads  would  be 

ter  and  less  dusty.     Instead  of  great  estates,  with  here 

I  there  an  elegant  home,  vineyards,  orchards,  vegetable- 

aens,  grain-fields,  small  bands  of  sheep,  rich  pasturage 

lid  contribute  to  the  beauty  of  the  valley  and  the  comfort 

its  inhabitants. 

inch  estates  as  those  of  Mr.  Drury  Melone,  Captain  Nie- 
lli, Mr.  Smith-Brown,  General  Miller,  Mr.  W.  B.  Bourne, 
onel  T.  D.  Frye,  Mr.  Tiburcio  Parrott,  and,  perhaps,  many 
its  whom    we  have   not   the   knowledge    to    enumerate, 
very  attractive  and  interesting.     "  Oak  Knoll  "  is  one  of 
most  beautiful  estates  that  we  have  ever  seen — an  almost 
itial  residence,  with  eight  hundred  acres  of  valley  lands, 
osed  in  a  frame-work  of  hills,  twelve  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
,  covered  with  every  variety  of  tree  :  the  residence,  com- 
lding  a  view  of  the  valley  from  a  knoll  upon  which  it  is 
.ted,  covered  with  oaks,  ornamental  shrubbery,  thoroughly 
ered,  and  surrounded  by  lawns  and  flowering  shrubs,  safe 
well-graded  roads  leading  to  every  part  of  the  domain  ; 
estate  is  abundantly  supplied  with  springs  and  running 
ams,    where   delightful    drives    are    provided    under   the 
low  of  oaks  of  every  variety — redwoods,  laurels,  maples, 
sts,  and  madrones.     We  may  not  speak  of  the  hospitality 
iny  one  place,  lest  it  should  seem  invidious,  for  the  truth 
as  to  be  that  hospitality  and  welcome  are  to  be  expected 
1  every  home  and  winery  in  the  Valley  of  Napa.     We 
ed  the  residence  of  the  late  General   Miller,  and  were 
y  to  find  that  death  had  thrown  a  gloom  over  what,  during 
life  of  its  owner,  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  homes 
re  vicinity.     It  is  now  showing  the  neglect  and  decay  con- 
tent to  non-resident  ownership.     Faithful  servants,  among 
a  an  aged  Kanaka,  a  colored  coachman,  and  an  American 
-taker,  were  only  reminders  of  a  home  that,  in  earlier 
is,  gave  welcome  in  unbounded  hospitality. 
j/e  wish  we  had  time  to  describe  our  trip  to  the  residence 
vlr.  and  Mrs.  Marx,  whose  home  at  "  Elk  Park  "  is  like 
;le's  nest  mid  Alpine  scenery.     It  is  one  of  the  most 
antic  spots  it  has  ever  been  our  opportunity  to  visit — fumi- 
odd  and  antique,  from  Nuremburg,  bearing  dates  of  the 
eenth    century ;    a   house   picturesquely   located    on   the 
Bmtains  that  divide  the  valleys  of  Napa  and  Sonoma,  pro- 
V  id  with  every  luxury  that  good  taste  and  wealth  can  sup- 
P;  the  rooms  adorned  with  most  unique  furniture,  covered 
■  1  rarest  embroideries  of  most  exquisite  and  artistic  de- 
8  s,  the  fruits  of  the  industry  of  a  German  housewife  occu- 
P  ig  her  leisure  moments  in  the  pride  of  making  her  home 
el  ant  and  attractive.     In  this  retreat,  where  love  has  exiled 
*f,  with  everything  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  a  luxuri- 
oi  and  easy  life,  one  distressing  cause  of  trouble  and  anxiety 
h:  manifested  itself :    the  lady  can  obtain  no   cook.     No 
A  :rican  can  cook  ;  no  Catholic  girl  willzooY,  because  there  is 
0':hurch  within    seven   miles;    no  foreign-born    citizen  of 
&  religion  will  work  for  a  livelihood  when  he  has  no  op- 
P1.  unity  to  spend  his  money  in  whisky  and  no  chance  to 
a    his   soul   by  the  confession  of   his  sins.     In  spite  of 
P  1  wages  and  good  board,  wine,  and  cream,  and  fruit  in 
alidance,  the    climate    more   than    delightful,   with   every 
'u  ry  that  can  make  a  life  of  easy  labor  agreeable,  no  man 
or  Oman  of  all  our  labor  guilds  and  clans  is  willing  to  reside 
w    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marx  at  "  Elk  Park,"  which  overlooks  the 
VJ  ys  of  Sonoma  and  Napa.     And  yet  in  our  streets  on 
L  or  Day  some  thousands  of  stalwart  men  were  tramping 
w   their  banners  and  devices  to  protest  against  the  tyran- 
"'  1  exactions  of  capital.     While  thousands  of  so-called  lab- 
01  g-men  were  marching,  scores  of  other  and  real  laboring- 
n    were  being  hindered  in  their  daily  vocations,  cars  were 
>ted,  teamsters   were  prevented  from  passing — even  an 
1  funeral  could  not  get  through  the  streets — because  it 
Labor  Day. 


GOVERNMENTAL   BLACK-MAIL. 

The  Attorney-General's  Attacks  on  Land  Titles  in  California. 


There  are  in  the  State  of  California  8,261,140  acres  of  land  held 
under  continued  and  patented  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants.  These 
grants  vary  in  size  and  area  from  eleven  leagues,  containing  44,480 
acres,  to  a  modest  town-lot  fifty  varas  square.  The  first  of  these 
grants  was  issued  in  1832  and  the  last  in  1846.  Naturally  the  first- 
comers  had  their  choice,  and  they  took  the  best.  The  reader  may  take 
a  Southern  Pacific  train  at  Fourth  and  Townsend  Streets  at  half-past 
eight  a.  M.,and  ride  through  the  San  Mateo,  Santa  Clara,  Gilroy, 
Pajaro,  Salinas,  and  Santa  Margarita  Valleys  for  a  distance  of  240 
miles  and  for  a  period  of  nine  hours  and  a  half,  and  in  all  that  time, 
and  for  all  that  distance,  the  train  runs  over  land  held  under  patents 
issued  on  Mexican  grants.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
line  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  from  Oakland  to  San  Jos6.  It  is, 
Ukewise,  true  from  Tiburon  Point  to  Santa  Rosa,  and  from  Benicia 
almost  to  Sacramento.  These  grants  also  embrace  all  the  most  fertile 
valleys  of  the  three  counties  of  Los  Angeles,  San  Bernardino,  and  San 
Diego.  In  short,  it  may  be  assumed  that  wherever,  prior  to  the  year 
1846,  there  existed  in  the  State  of  California  a  fertile  valley,  a  rich 
plain,  or  a  smiling  hill-side  upon  which  the  warmth  of  a  Southern  sun 
would  ripen  any  species  of  fruit  or  heat  the  blood  of  the  grape  to  full 
maturity  and  perfection,  those  spots  were  granted  to  men  under  whom 
the  present  dwellers  claim.  Eight  million  acres  comprise  more  than 
all  the  land  ever  broken  by  the  plow  in  the  State  of  California.  There 
never  has  been  at  any  one  time,  or  at  all  times,  one-half  that  number 
of  acres  planted  in  grain,  vegetables,  fruit,  or  vines.  The  vast  har- 
vests, which  have  loaded  553  sea-going  ships  with  grain  and  30,000 
car-loads  with  green,  dried,  and  preserved  fruits,  and  grapes,  raisins, 
and  wine,  were  raised  upon  less  than  four  million  acres  of  land  in  any 
one  year.  It  may  thus  be  seen  that  much  the  largest  fraction  of  the 
whole  agricultural  yield  of  the  State  must  be  grown  upon  the  lands 
held  under  those  titles.  In  addition  to  fertility,  they  unite  every  other 
element  of  value — nearness  to  centers  of  population  and  navigable 
waters,  to  railways  and  all  other  internal  lines  of  communication.  Out 
of  100,500,000  acres,  constituting  the  total  area  of  the  State,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  assert  that  the  8,261,000  acres  of  land  held  under  Mexican 
grants  are  equal  to  all  the  rest  in  value.  The  cities  of  San  Francisco, 
Sacramento,  San  Jose\  Santa  Rosa,  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  San 
Diego,  and  San  Bernardino  are  all  located  upon  lands  held  under  the 
same  titles. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  interests  de- 
scribed. It  may  be  asserted,  with  equal  truth  and  without  the  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  number  of  proprietors  of  landed  properties,  held 
under  those  sources  of  title,  exceeds  the  number  of  all  persons  claim- 
ing under  any  and  all  other  sources  in  the  State  of  California.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  appear  that  a  menace  and  danger  is  impending 
over  the  greater  part  in  value  of  the  real-estate  and  the  majority  of 
owners  of  real  property  in  this  State,  and  a  ponderous  weapon  of  vexa- 
tion, oppression,  and  black-mail  is  placed  by  the  general  government  in 
unworthy  hands,  the  writer  can  not  be  justly  accused  of  raising  a  false 
alarm. 

The  holders  of  these  Spanish  and  Mexican  grants,  at  the  date  of  the 
conquest  of  California  by  the  United  States  in  1846,  were,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, citizens  of  Mexico,  of  Spanish  descent.  By  virtue  of  treaty 
stipulations,  to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  maintained  and  protected 
in  their  lives,  property,  and  religion  by  the  conquering  power,  a  board 
of  commissioners  was  appointed,  to  which  all  claims  for  land,  held  under 
Spanish  or  Mexican  titles,  were  to  be  presented  within  a  given  period, 
under  pain  of  forfeiture.  From  the  decision  of  that  tribunal  an  ap- 
peal lay,  first  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States,  sitting  in  this 
city,  and  next  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washing- 
ton. A  course  of  litigation  was  thus  marked  out,  long  and  costly 
enough  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart  and  to  empty  the  longest  purse. 
In  the  great  case  of  Estrada  vs.  Murphy  (19  California  Reports,  p. 
248),  it  was  alleged  and  proved  that  the  claimant  of  the  land  had 
expended  in  counsel  fees  and  the  costs  of  litigation  in  three  courts, 
upon  two  appeals,  and  before  the  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the 
United  States,  more  than  twice  the  value  of  the  land  upon  the  date  of 
the  decree  of  confirmation.  More  than  this,  the  litigation  was  to  be 
carried  on  before  tribunals  presided  over  by  judges  appointed  by  the 
adverse  party  to  the  litigation.  All  the  costs  of  both  sides  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  claimants,  whether  their  claims  were  just  or  unjust.  The 
ordinary  rule  of  private  litigation,  that  he  who  succeeds  in  establishing 
a  just  or  resisting  an  unjust  demand  shall  recover  costs  from  his  ad- 
versary, did  not  apply.  The  proceedings  were  carried  on  in  an  alien 
tongue.  The  tribunals  held  their  sessions,  not  in  the  vicinage  of  the 
lands  in  controversy,  according  to  the  course  of  the  ancient  common 
law,  but  at  one  place  in  the  State.  True  it  is,  that  place  was  the  center 
of  population  and  the  commercial  capital.  But  none  the  less  was  it  a 
hardship  for  the  dwellers  in  the  remoter  parts  of  the  State.  At  this 
day  there  remain  a  few  old  men  who  rode  on  horseback  six  hundred 
miles  from  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  to  deposit  their  titles  with 
the  land  commissioners,  to  fee  lawyers,  to  pay  costs  of  litigation  to 
clerks  and  marshals,  and  then  return  to  bear  in  patience  "  the  law's 
delay  "  and  await  a  judgment.  So  abhorrent  were  these  proceedings, 
with  their  attendant  vexations  and  expense,  to  some  old  men,  that  more 
than  thirty  owners  of  land,  under  titles  as  undoubted  as  that  of  the 
Sharon  estate  to  the  Palace  Hotel,  refused  to  present  their  grants  at 
all,  and  sat  down  with  the  quiet  patience  of  the  Spanish  race  to  spend 
the  brief  remnant  of  their  days  in  obscurity  and  poverty. 

We  have  heard  much  and  shall  hear  more  of  fraudulent  Mexican 
grants.  That  fraud  and  forgery  will  be  resorted  to  in  cases  involving 
large  grants  of  land  may  be  admitted.  That  out  of  1,030  claims  pre- 
sented to  the  courts  some  were  adjudged  false,  forged,  and  fraudulent, 
is  beyond  dispute.  But  I  deny  that  there  was  any  greater  proportion 
of  claims  proven  to  be  forged  or  attempted  to  be  sustained  by  perjury 
than  in  the  like  number  of  cases  of  wills,  or  deeds,  or  promissory  notes 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  litigation.  A  patient  course  of  study,  for 
over  twenty-four  years,  has  resulted  in  the  conviction,  on  ray  part,  that 
no  false  or  forged  grant  was  ever  finally  confirmed  or  patented.  The 
review,  which  will  follow,  of  the  grants  specially  singled  out  and  selected 
for  attack  by  those  animated  by  every  motive  to  prove  the  charge  and 
secure  its  tangible  results,  will  come  very  near  demonstrating  the 
justice  of  ray  conviction. 

It  must  not  be  assumed  that  the  government  was  without  protection 
or  the  means  of  successful  defense  against  attempted  fraud.  From  the 
organization  of  the  Territorial  government  of  California  under  the 
Spanish  viceroys,  prior  to  the  independence  of  the  Mexican  Republic, 
during  the  Mexican  Republican  rule,  down  to  the  eve  of  the  American 
conquest,  there  had  always  existed  a  public  register  of  grants,  kept  by 
the  governor's  secretary,  known  at  various  times  as  the  "Tornade 
Razon "  or  "Registry  of  Titles,"  and  "Jimeno's  Index,"  so  called 
from  its  author,  Manuel  Jiraeno  Casann,  secretary  of  Pio  Pico,  Juan 
Bautista  Alvarado,  Jose"  Figueroa,  and  Manuel  Micheltorena,  govern- 
ors of  California.  These  books,  the  diligence  and  integrity  of  the  au- 
thors, and  their  perfect  consistency,  both  internal  and  with  all  out- 
standing evidences  of  title,  have  combined  to  impress  with  a  weight  of 
authority  not  less  than  that  of  "  Domesday  Book"  in  England  under 
the  successors  of  William  the  Norman.  Such  dignity  as  evidence  did 
they  attain,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  courts  and  lawyers,  that  no 
grant  registered  in  their  pages  was  ever  rejected  as  fraudulent.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  grant  not  registered  was  ever  confirmed,  except  in  the 
face  of  proof  to  demonstration  that  circumstances,  almost  amounting 
to  impossibility,  had  prevented  its  registration.  Besides  these,  all  the 
archives  of  Mexican  rule  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors. 
They  included  all  the  official  documents  of  the  municipal,  revenue, 
and  customs  departments.  They  were  safely  kept,  and  upon  the  ' 
arrival  in   California  of   Edwin   M.   Stanton,   as  special   counsel  of 


the  United  States,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Rufus  C.  Hopkins, 
an  accomplished  linguist  and  scrivener,  and  were  by  him  arranged  and 
classified  in  a  manner  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Of  the  value 
of  these  documents  as  evidence,  it  would  be  impossible  to  speak  too 
highly.  A  single  instance  will  suffice.  In  1854,  one  Jose1  Yves  Liman- 
tour  presented  for  confirmation,  among  others,  a  grant  covering  the 
entire  present  city  of  San  Francisco.  Nothing  could  be  urged  against 
its  confirmation  before  the  board  of  land  commissioners.  The  grant 
was  executed  according  to  the  forms  of  law  ;  the  seals  appeared  to 
be  genuine  ;  the  signatures  were  genuine.  The  fraudulent  claim- 
ant had  found  a  means  to  induce  a  former  governor  of  California,  liv- 
ing in  Mexico  in  old  age  and  penury,  to  affix  his  signature  to  a  grant 


years  after  its  purported  date.  The  commissioners— three  as  learned 
and  honorable  men  as  ever  sat  upon  a  bench— had  nothing  left  to  do 
but  to  confirm  the  grant.  And  it  was  confirmed  accordingly.  The 
defense  had  hitherto  been  supine  and  negUgent.  What  was  every- 
body's business  was  nobody's  business.  But  when  a  general  eviction 
stared  them  in  the  face,  the  people  of  San  Francisco  woke  up,  like 
Smith-Barry's  tenants  in  Tipperary.  It  was  strange  that,  among  the 
few  residents  of  Yerba  Buena  (or  San  Francisco)  in  1843,  none  had 
ever  known  or  heard  of  Limantour  or  his  grant.  An  active  search  of  the 
archives  was  begun  by  Mr.  Hopkins.  Limantour's  story  had  been 
told,  and  he  was  committed  beyond  the  reach  of  twist  or  evasion. 
His  story  was  brief,  simple,  and  consistent.  The  grant  had  been 
given  him  in  consideration  of  advances  of  goods  and  money.  His  case 
seemed  impregnable.  The  documents  were  genuine,  and  the  consid- 
eration was  sufficient.  But  the  archives  soon  "got  in  their  deadly 
work."  They  demonstrated  that  the  paper  upon  which  the  grants 
were  written  was  not  in  existence  at  the  time  of  their  date  ;  that 
Limantour  was  not  in  California  when  his  petition  for  a  grant  purported 
to  have  been  made  and  filed  ;  that  his  admitted  advances  of  goods  and 
money  to  the  Territorial  government  had  been  repaid  long  before  his 
alleged  grant  was  made  ;  and  that  the  governor  who  signed  the  grants 
was  not  at  the  place  of  their  alleged  execution  when  the  grants  pur- 
ported to  have  been  made.  These  proofs  amounted  to  demonstration, 
and  the  grant  was  rejected.  In  another  case,  the  archives  proved! 
with  irresistible  effect,  that  neither  the  grantor  nor  the  grantee  was  at 
the  place  named  on  the  day  on  which  the  grant  bore  date. 

The  Spanish  love  of  form  and  pomp  and  circumstance  has 
written  upon  the  face  of  these  records  and  documents  the  official  acts, 
and  personal  history,  and  daily  movements,  not  only  of  every  officer] 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  then  Territory  of  California,  but  of 
every  citizen  notable  by  wealth  or  social  position.  The  arrival  of  Don 
Jose5  Figueroa,  brigadier-general  in  the  armies  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public and  superior  political  chief  of  the  Department  of  the  Californias, 
accompanied  by  the  Licentiate  Manuel  Jimeno  Casarin,  his  secretary, 
was  chronicled  at  San  Luis  Obispo,  or  Santa  Barbara,  or  San  Diego! 
or  Los  Angeles,  with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  departure  at  the  present 
day  of  Benjamin  Harrison  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to  Atlantic  City, 
N.  J.  It  was,  and  is,  impossible  that  any  fraudulent  grant  could  su(> 
cessfully  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  an  unimpeachable  record 
which  descended  to  the  most  petty  details  of  government.  In  view  of 
the  judicial  history  of  the  past,  and  after  years  of  study  upon  the  sub- 
ject, with  all  the  light  of  subsequent  investigation,  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  more  just  and  equitable  grants  were  unjustly  rejected  than 
there  were  fraudulent  grants  confirmed. 

It  can  not  be  denied  that  a  wealthy  and  powerful  government,  thus 
entering  the  lists  before  umpires  of  its  selection,  with  the  choice  of 
weapons,  the  aid  of  skillful  and  learned  advisers,  and  two  appeals  in 
case  of  an  adverse  decision,  stood,  at  least,  upon  a  footing  of  full  and 
perfect  equality  with  its  adversaries.  It  might  be  expected  that  when 
a  decision  in  favor  of  the  weak  against  the  strong  had  been  given  and 
had  been  affirmed  upon  appeal,  that  the  judgment,  like  one  between 
private  persons,  would  be  deemed  and  considered  the  end  of  litigation 
and  an  impregnable  finality.  But  these  expectations  have  been  disap- 
pointed. 

The  land  commission  expired,  by  limitations  of  its  official  existence, 
in  1856.  No  claim  could  be,  or  was,  presented  after  1855.  The  last 
case  on  the  merits  of  the  grant  was  decided  on  appeal  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  1866.  Straggling  cases  have  since  ap- 
peared in  the  reports  on  questions  of  location  and  survey.  But  the 
period  of  the  termination  of  land-grant  cases  in  the  Federal  courts 
may  be  taken  as  the  last  day  of  1866.  By  that  date  all  the  good  had 
been  confirmed  and  all  the  bad  sent  to  the  Umbo  of  forgotten  things. 
Patents  were  issued  for  the  confirmed  grants,  and  it  was  thought  that 
at  last  land  titles  had  become  settled  in  California.  The  State  had 
begun  to  increase  in  wealth  and  population.  Agriculture  had  followed 
the  development  of  the  mining  industry.  Land  had  begun  to  acquire 
a  fixed  value.  As  time  went  on,  the  Pacific  railroads  were  finished. 
Agriculture,  horticulture,  and  viticulture  had  almost  superseded  mining. 
Values  continued  to  advance. 

Ten  years  had  elapsed  since  the  last  Mexican  grant  had  been  con- 
firmed and  patented.  No  one  had  thought  that  the  judgments  pro- 
nounced in  those  cases  were  any  less  impregnable  than  the  Rock  of 
Gibraltar.  If  the  constitution,  a  solemn  treaty,  and  a  still  more  solemn 
judgment  of  the  court  of  last  resort,  did  not  assure  the  title  to  a  man's 
property,  the  question  was  unworthy  of  further  discussion.  True, 
there  had  been  in  England  a  legal  device  by  which  the  grant  or  patent 
of  the  sovereign  could  be  avoided.  The  attorney -general  might  file  a 
bill  to  vacate  a  royal  grant  or  patent  for  fraud.  In  such  a  case,  the 
word  "  fraud  "  meant  whatever  a  despot,  a  cringing  attorney-general, 
and  "  a  supple  and  knee-crooking  slave"  upon  the  bench,  like  Scroggs 
or  Jeffries,  might  choose  it  to  mean.  A  bill  filed  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral was  the  favorite  means  put  in  practice  by  James  the  Second,  when 
he  was  seeking  to  rob  the  rich  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  and  to 
turn  their  governments  and  properties  over  to  Catholics.  These  ne- 
farious attempts  were  unsuccessful,  and  they  contributed  largely  to  the 
downfall  of  as  great  an  imbecile  as  ever  kicked  a  throne  from  under 
him  and  went  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  in  a  foreign  land  as  a 
toady  and  dependent.  If  the  remedy  mentioned  had  ever  been  put  in 
use  in  America,  the  attempts  had  been  few  and  the  successes  fewer 
still. 

In  1876,  a  conspiracy  was  formed  in  San  Francisco  to  revive  this  for- 
gotten tool  of  tyranny  and  to  profit  by  it.  The  members  of  the  plot 
were  two  foreigners,  who  had  declined  naturalization,  although  resi- 
dents of  California  for  nearly  thirty  years,  an  Eastern  adventurer,  mis- 
named a  lawyer,  and  one  of  the  then  leaders  of  the  San  Francisco  bar. 
The  end  of  the  plot  was  coin  and  the  means  were  clamor  and  pettifog- 
gery. They  obtained,  by  what  means  unknown,  leave  from  the  then 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  file  bills  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  to  vacate  certain  decrees  of  confirmation  of  Mexican 
grants  and  the  patents  issued  thereon.  So  little  did  the  attorney- 
general  reck  of  the  supposed  interest  of  the  government  in  the  land 
sought  to  be  seized,  that  he  refused  to  allow  the  name  of  the  United 
States  to  be  used  as  plaintiff  until  a  bond  for  $500  should  be  given  to 
save  harmless  the  United  States  from  all  costs  and  damages  in  each 
case.  A  more  vain  and  frivolous  requirement  than  the  preceding  could 
hardly  be  imagined.  It  speaks  not  highly  for  the  attorney-general's 
knowledge  of  the  law.  If  he  did  not  know  that  the  United  Stales  is 
never  condemned  to  pay  costs  in  any  case,  he  had  a  good  deal  to  learn 
for  an  attorney- general. 

Thus  equipped,  and  with  a  trunkful  of  land  scrip,  purchased  at  a 
heavy  discount,  with  which  to  cover  the  lands  embraced  in  the  grants 
so  soon  as  the  decrees  of  confirmation  should  be  set  aside,  our  specu- 
lative friends  set  merrily  to  work.     They  selected  three  ranchos  for 
I  their  operations— the  Saucelito,  the  Castro  Sobrante,  and  the   Lomas 
de  Santiago.     These  ranchos  include  twenty  leagues  of  land,  equal  to 
88,oooacres.   The  first  is  in  Marin  County  ;  thesecond,  in  Alameda  and 
!  Contra   Costa  ;    and    the   third,    in    Santa    Clara    and    San    Benito 
i  Counties.     Their  aggregate  value  was  from  $6,000,000  to  $7,000,000. 
]  The  prize  was  worthy  of  the  struggle.    Bills  in  equity  were  filed,  under 
the  leave  of  the  attorney- general,  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court. 
I  Charges  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  forgery  were  made  with  perfect  rcck- 
■  lessness.      This  it  was  safe  to  do,  because  no  one  was  required  to 
I  swear  to  the  bills,  filed  as  they  were  in  the  name  of  the  United  States. 
I  These  charges  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

The  defendants  came  forward  manfully.     They  filed  demurrers,  set- 

|  ting  up  the  facts  that  there  was  no  equity  in  any  of  the  bills  ;  that  its 

allegations  were  false  upon  their  face  ;  that  other  charges  were  im- 

;  possible   in   law   and   in   fact  ;  and   that  some  charges  were   repug- 

1  nant  to  admissions  in  other  portions  of  the  bills  ;  that  the  decrees 

sought  to  be  annulled  were  rendered  over  twenty  years  ago,  and  that 

the  claim  to  set  them  aside  was  stale.     Other  objections  were  urged  to 

the  jurisdiction  of  the  court.     The  demurrers  were  argued  before  the 

full  bench  of  the  circuit  court  (Field,  Sawyer,  and  Hoffman,  J.  J.), 

and  were  sustained. 

The  bills  were  dismissed,  judgments  rendered  for  the  defendants, 
and  the  speculators  "went  empty  thence."  And  great  was  the  fall 
thereof.  The  foreigners  sold  their  scrip  for  what  it  would  bring,  the 
Eastern  adventurer  retired  into  the  obscurity  whence  he  emerged, 
and  the  eminent  counselor  cracked  a  joke  and  looked  about  for  another 
case. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  writer  of  this  article  to  discuss  at  length 
the  legal  grounds  and  reasons  by  which  the  conclusion  stated  was 
reached  by  the  learned  judges.     The  general  line  of  attack  in  the  cases 
named  was  fraud.    This  word  "  fraud"  is  a  good  one  with  which  t 
the  ears  of  the  groundlings.    It  means  anything  or  nothing,  as  the 
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may  be.  And  with  the  ease  of  conscience  and  freedom  from  moral  re- 
straint which  enable  an  attorney,  pen  in  hand,  to  draw  a  bill  to  which 
no  man  is  bound  to  swear,  and  for  the  statements  of  which  no  one  is 
liable  under  Chap.  V.  of  Title  VII  of  Part  I.  of  the  Penal  Code  {Con- 
cerning Perjury  and  other  Offenses  against  Public  Justice),  it  may 
happen  that  such  attorney  may  impose  upon  a  court  by  greater  false- 
hoods and  more  infamous  suppressions  of  fact  than  those  of  which  the 
defendant  is  accused.  The  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  that,  in  every 
case  of  the  kind  yet  brought,  the  deliberate  suppressions  of  fact  and 
the  express  falsehoods  of  the  bills  were  more  slanderous  and  flagitious 
than  the  frauds  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  the  defendants. 
Take  for  example,  the  Saucelito  case.  {The  United  States  vs.  Samuel 
R.  Throckmorton  and  others,  4Sawyer,  U.  S.  C.  C,  42  ;  98  U.  S.,  61.) 
In  that  case,  the  express  act  of  fraud  alleged  was  that  William  A. 
Richardson,  the  original  grantee  of  the  Saucelito  Rancho,  had  pro- 
cured Manuel  Micheltorena,  a  former  governor  of  California,  then 
resident  in  Mexico,  to  make  a  final  grant  or  decree  of  concession  in 

1852.  Of  course  this  was  a  gross  and  shameful  act  of  fraud,  if  true, 
because  Micheltorena's  powers  as  governor  of  California  must  have 
ceased  in  June,  1846,  which  was  the  date  established  by  the  executive, 
diplomatic,  and  judicial  department  of  the  United  States,  as  the  date 
of  the  cessation  of  the  Mexican  rule  in  California.  In  addition,  the 
fraud  was  the  more  gross  and  dangerous  and  difficult  of  detection  and 
proof,  because  the  signatures  were  genuine.  It  was  further  alleged 
that  Volney  E.  Howard,  the  law  agent  of  the  United  States,  as  the 
legal  representative  of  the  board  was  called,  had  notice  and  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  final  decree  of  concession  or  grant  had  been  forged 
as  above  stated.  It  was  further  alleged  that  Mr.  Howard  had  become 
interested  by  purchase  in  the  grant  itself,  and  had  betrayed  the  govern- 
ment by  consenting  to  a  decree  of  confirmation  of  a  grant  which  he 
knew  to  be  fraudulent. 

Of  course  these  charges,  if  true,  were  damning  and  disgraceful. 
No  language  of  reprobation  could  be  sufficiently  strong  to  characterize 
the  conduct  of  a  lawyer  who  should  acquire  an  interest  adverse  to  his 
client  and  then  consent  to  a  judgment  against  his  client  on  a  claim 
known  to  the  attorney  to  be  fraudulent.  But  the  reverse  is  likewise 
true.  No  language  of  condemnation  can  be  excessive  when  an  attor- 
ney-general who  either  knows  or  has  the  means  of  knowing  a  charge 
against  a  man  of  previous  honorable  character  and  repute  to  be 
false  and  libelous,  yet,  from  ignorance  or  inattention,  allows  such  a 
charge  to  be  made  upon  the  record  of  a  court  of  justice.  The  attor- 
ney-general of  that  day  did  have  the  evidence  of  the  falsehood  of  all 
these  charges  in  his  own  hand,  and  yet  allowed  himself  to  be  made 
the  tool  of  a  gang  of  speculators  and  hungry  attorneys.  This  was  the 
more  reprehensible  because  the  attorney-general  should  have  been 
careful  to  protect  the  character  and  reputation  of  a  jurist  in  the  same 
line  of  employment  and  professional  relations  to  the  government  as 
himself.  He  should,  also,  have  known  Volney  E.  Howard  by  reputa- 
tion, for  Mr.  Howard's  professional  and  political  career  had  been  equal, 
if  not  superior,  to  that  of  the  attorney-general  himself.  Born  in  Mass- 
achusetts, he  had  emigrated  as  a  poor  boy  to  Mississippi.  There  he  had 
studied  law  and  had  achieved  a  leading  position  at  the  bar.  He  had 
held  the  position  of  reporter  of  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  of 
Mississippi,  and  was  subsequently  elected  a  member  of  Congress  from 
that  State.  Removing  to  Texas,  he  maintained  his  position  at  the  bar 
of  that  State,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  appointed  law  agent  of  the  United  States  before  the  board  of 
land  commissioners  by  President  Pierce,  and  arrived  in  California  in 

1853.  For  all  these  reasons,  if  no  other,  he  was  entitled  to  every  pre- 
sumption of  rectitude  of  act  and  intention  which  a  previous  honorable 
career  would  create.  Nemo  repente  fuit  turpissimus.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  air  of  California  to  make  such  a  man  a  scoundrel  within 
sixty  days  alter  his  arrival  on  our  shores.  In  ordinary  decency,  it  was 
the  duty  of  Pierrepont  Edwards,  alias  Edwards  Pierrepont,  then 
Attorney- General  of  the  United  States,  to  state  the  charges  to  Mr, 
Howard  and  call  upon  him  for  an  explanation.  The  explanation 
and  refutation  would  have  been  prompt  and  easy.  But  that  pro- 
fessional and  diplomatic  snob  did  not  consider  it  his  duty  to  give  a  man 
a  chance  to  defend  himself  before  putting  up  the  right  to  slander  him 
at  auction. 

The  charges  of  fraud  have  been  recited.  "  Now  mark  how  a  plain 
tale  shall  put  them  down."  At  the  very  time  at  which  it  was  alleged 
that  the  final  grant  was  made  by  Micheltorena,  the  ex-governor  in 
Mexico,  in  1852,  "  Jimeno's  Index,"  which  we  have  previously  de- 
scribed, mentioned  the  fact  that  the  grant  had  been  issued  in  1844. 
Not  only  this,  but  William  Carey  Jones  (a  brother-in-law  of  Thomas 
H.  Benton),  the  first  legal  representative  of  the  United  States  in  Cali- 
fornia, had  reported,  in  i8jo,  to  the  government  that  he  had  seen  the 
grant  among  the  recorded  titles.  How  could  a  grant,  alleged  to  be 
made  in  1844,  recorded  by  Manuel  Jimeno  in  1849,  seen  by  William 
Carey  Jones  and  reported  to  his  official  superior  in  1850,  have  been 
fraudulently  made  by  Micheltorena  in  Mexico  in  1852  ?  The  author 
of  the  charge  was  "a  deviser  of  impossible  slanders."  All  this,  how- 
ever, was  suppressed  in  the  bill.  The  evidence  in  support,  but  not  in 
refutation,  of  the  charge  was  given.  But  it  availed  nothing.  The 
court,  in  its  opinion  in  all  the  cases,  held  that  it  would  not  be  bound 
by  "  allegations  thus  in  conflict  with  the  public  records  and  the  public 
history  of  the  country."  Volney  E.  Howard  went  forth  vindicated  and 
justified,  and  his  accusers  were  covered  with  confusion. 

Take  another  case.  The  bill  in  the  case  of  The  United  States  vs. 
Horace  W.  Carpentier  and  others,  was  filed  at  the  same  time,  brought 
on  for  hearing,  and  decided  on  the  same  day.  {4  Sawyer,  U.  S.  C.  C„ 
61.)  The  act  of  fraud  charged  in  that  case  was,  that  the  documentary 
evidence  in  support  of  the  Sobrante  Grant,  in  Contra  Costa  County,  was 
forged,  fraudulent,  fabricated,  and  antedated.  Of  course  the  last  charge, 
that  of  antedating,  included  all  the  rest.  If  Juan  B.  Alvarado,  formerly 
governor  of  California  under  the  Mexican  rule,  had  signed  a  grant  after 
the  American  conquest,  it  was  antedated,  and,  to  that  extent  and  for 
every  legal  purpose,  forged  and  fraudulent.  This  charge,  of  course, 
was  important,  and,  if  true,  conclusive  of  the  perpetration  of  a  great 
fraud, 

A  brief  explanation  of  the  nature  of  a  sobrante  grant  is  necessary. 
It  is  a  grant  of  the  surplus  or  residue  of  lands  in  a  particular  section 
or  territory,  after  previous  grants  are  satisfied.  Take  an  example  : 
A  grant  of  all  the  lands  in  the  block  bounded  by  Market,  Mission, 
Second,  and  Third,  after  deducting  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels, 
would  be  a  fair  specimen  of  a  sobrante  grant.  Such  a  grant,  on  its 
face,  implies  that  the  Palace  and  Grand  Hotels  were  in  existence.  A 
man  who  would  present  a  grant  for  the  lands  named  in  1856,  before 
either  of  the  hotels  named  were  built  or  even  dreamed  of,  would  be 
laughed  out  of  any  court  as  a  maker  of  false  documents  and  a  fraud. 

Now  the  bill  charged  that  the  Sobrante  Grant  was  a  fraud  and  ante- 
dated, because  the  ranchos  of  San  Antonio,  Pinole,  San  Pablo, 
Moraga,  and  Valencia,  of  which  the  surplus  only  was  granted,  had 
not  all  been  granted  before  the  sobrante  was  conceded.  The  argu- 
ment was  claimed  to  be  irresistible,  that  if  a  grant  purports  to  be  for 
the  surplus  of  another  grant,  not  existing  at  the  time,  it  must  be 
fraudulent.  This  may  be  conceded.  But  the  reply  is  a  plain  one. 
The  preliminary  proceedings  in  every  case  of  all  the  grants  had  been 
initiated  before  the  Sobrante  Grant  had  been  made.  There  was  no 
reason  in  law  or  in  fact  why  the  various  proceedings  terminating  in  all 
the  grants  mentioned  should  not  have  begun  and  proceeded  pari 
passu.  The  only  result  would  have  been  that  the  last  comer  would 
have  had  to  take  what  was  left. 

Of  course  on  the  face  of  the  bill  all  these  known  historical  facts, 
provable  by  the  archives  and  by  judicial  records,  and  which  would 
have  rebutted  the  charge  of  fraud,  were  omitted.  There  was  no 
charge  of  connivance  at  a  fraud  to  injure  the  government,  like  that 
leveled  at  poor  Howard  in  the  Throckmorton  case.  But  if  the  charges 
of  fraud  were  true,  the  agents  and  representatives  of  the  government 
lay  under  the  hard  alternative  of  being  either  fools  or  knaves.  Having 
in  their  own  hands  the  complete  archives  which  would  have  shown  the 
facts  alleged,  if  true,  why  had  they  not  used  them  and  put  the  fraud- 
ulent claimants  to  the  blush  ?  An  excuse  was  attempted  which  only 
made  the  matter  worse.  It  was  set  up,  by  way  of  excuse,  that  the 
archives  were  "in  an  unsearchable  condition,"  whatever  that  may 
mean.  But,  conceding  that  it  does  mean  that  they  were  confused, 
mingled,  and  difficult  of  separation  and  use,  what  excuse  would  it  be 
for  a  man  sued  for  a  tract  of  land  to  tell  a  court  :  "  I  know  I  have  my 
title-papers  in  my  house,  but  they  are  disarranged  and  I  have  had  no 
time  to  look  them  up  "  ?  The  court  would  probably  tell  him  that  he 
would  give  him  no  more  time  to  produce  his  deeds,  and  might,  prob- 
ably, instruct  the  jury  that  such  an  excuse  would  afford  good  ground 
for  the  presumption  that  the  litigant  was  lying  when  he  said  he  had 
any  deeds  at  all.     Be  thai  as  it  may,  the  court  (Hoffman,  J.)  answered 


the  proffered  excuse  in  substance  as  follows  :  "  Your  excuse  is  untrue, 
and  I  know  it  to  be  false,  personally  and  officially.  Every  one  of  the 
grants  which  you  allege  to  be  non-existent  at  the  time  the  Sobrante 
was  granted,  had  been  presented  to  the  land  commissioners  and  the 
court  in  which  I  have  presided  for  twenty-five  years,  two  years  before 
the  decree  confirming  the  Sobrante  Grant,  and  all  had  been  confirmed 
prior  to  the  Sobrante  decree.  Whatever  you  know  now,  you  knew 
then  ;  and  all  your  charges  of  fraud  are  inconclusive  and  immaterial." 
And  the  speculators  went  thence  heavy-hearted. 

So  the  charge  of  fraud  was  false,  and  the  excuse  for  laches  and 
negligence  was  false.  "  Woman  !  "  said  Jonathan  Oldbuck,  Laird  of 
Monkbarns,  to  Mrs.  McCleucbar,  in  "The  Antiquary,"  "  thy  special 
description  shall  not  serve.  It  is  but  a  lie  with  a  circumstance."  This 
is  true  of  the  raiders  on  the  Sobrante  Grant.  Their  special  description 
would  not  serve.     It  was  but  a  lie  with  a  circumstance. 

Take  another  and  a  last  case.  The  United  States  vs.  Henry  Han- 
cock was  a  bill  to  set  aside  the  patent  survey  and  location  of  the 
Rancho  Muscupiabe,  in  San  Bernardino  County.  Hancock  had  been 
a  gallant  soldier  in  the  Mexican  War,  and,  at  the  termination  of  hostil- 
ities, had  settled  in  Southern  California,  He  had  bought  the  rancho 
named,  and  presented  it  for  confirmation.  It  was  indisputably  genuine, 
and  was  confirmed  accordingly.  The  grant  was  a  grant  by  specific 
boundaries — the  line  running  from  a  tree  to  a  creek,  from  the  creek 
to  a  mountain,  from  the  mountain  to  another  creek,  and  thence  to 
the  place  of  beginning.  There  was  in  the  grant,  as  usual,  a  conjectural 
estimate  of  quantity,  which  was  never  very  accurate  nor  intended 
to  be  accurate.  Accuracy  in  quantity  was  never  indispensable  in  a 
country  in  which  there  were  10,000  inhabitants  in  153,000  square  miles 
and  where  any  man  could  get  a  grant  of  eleven  leagues  of  vacant  land 
by  asking  for  it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  decree  confirmed  the  grant 
by  its  natural  and  specific  boundaries,  disregarding  the  element  of 
quantity.  And  a  patent  was  accordingly  issued  to  Hancock,  contain- 
ing several  thousand  acres  more  land  than  the  estimated  quantity  in 
his  grant.  Years  afterward,  the  boom  in  Southern  California  came  on 
and  land-jumpers  began  to  trespass  on  Hancock's  property.  He  natu- 
rally objected,  and  brought  suit  in  the  courts  to  oust  them.  While  his 
patent  stood,  bis  title  was  impregnable.  The  only  way  to  steal  his 
land  was  to  attack  his  patent.  Another  attorney-general  had  arisen, 
who  knew  not  the  law  as  declared  by  the  Circuit  and  Supreme  Courts 
of  the  United  States  in  The  United  States  vs.  Throckmorton.  He 
granted  leave  to  file  a  bill  against  Hancock.  The  fact  had  been  dis- 
covered from  the  recorded  deeds  in  San  Bernardino  that  Hancock,  after 
his  grant  had  been  surveyed  and  patented,  had  made  a  deed  of  gift  of 
1,500  acres  of  the  land  to  an  employee  in  the  office  of  the  United  Stales 
Surveyor- General.  Some  wiseacres,  whose  small  intellects  had  been 
sharpened  by  greed,  constructed,  in  their  own  imaginations,  a  tale  of 
bribery  and  fraud.  An  attorney  was  retained,  and,  acting  upon 
the  impulse  to  set  down  anything  in  a  pleading  which  nobody 
has  to  swear  to,  he  filed  a  bill  in  which  he  charged  that  Hancock 
had  bribed  the  clerk  in  the  surveyor-general's  office  to  fix  up  a  survey 
by  which  he,  Hancock,  would  get  at  least  5.000  acres  more  land  than 
he  was  justly  entitled  to.  In  this  bill,  the  fact  that  the  grant  was  one 
by  specific  boundaries  and  not  by  quantity,  was  carefully  suppressed. 
For,  if  alleged,  the  fact  would  have  appeared  that  Hancock  not  only 
got  no  more  land,  but  not  as  much  as  he  was  entitled  to.  However 
that  may  be,  an  answer  was  put  in  and  testimony  taken.  The  cause 
was  argued  before  Judge  Hoffman  and  decided  by  him.  He  held 
that,  instead  of  procuring  more  than  he  justly  owned,  Hancock  was  en- 
titled to,  at  least,  3,000  acres  more  than  he  got.  The  explanation  was 
a  singular  one.  The  land  was  so  good  for  nothing  that  Hancock  re- 
fused to  pay  for  surveying  any  more  of  it.  As  to  the  land  given  to  the 
surveyor-general's  employee,  it  was  presented  to  him  because  it  was 
not  good  enough  to  keep.  This  speaks  volumes  for  Hancock's  integ- 
rity, but  not  much  for  his  generosity.  The  clerk  kept  the  land  for  a 
few  years  and  allowed  it  to  be  forfeited  for  taxes.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence in  principle  between  giving  a  man  one  acre  of  land  which  is 
worthless,  and  1,500  acres  of  land  of  the  same  value.  In  either  case, 
the  inducement  to  commit  a  wrong  was  insufficient.  But  no  wrong 
was  committed.     The  government  was  not  defrauded. 

There  have  been  other  cases  of  the  same  kind.  The  United  States 
vs.  Atherton  {96  U.  S.,  513),  was  a  bill  of  the  same  generic  nature. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  kicked  the  case  out  of  court, 
with  the  remark  that  it  stated  no  fraud  on  its  face.  The  United 
States  vs.  San  Jacinto  Tin  Co.  (10  Sawyer,  U.  S.  C.  C,  639  ;  125  U. 
S.,  273),  was  a  case  in  which  the  court  said  :  "The  bill  was  evidently 
drawn  with  the  decisions  of  the  supreme  court  in  similar  defeated 
cases  before  the  pleader,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  more  solicitous  to 
draught  a  bill  that  would  be  proof  against  a  demurrer  than  to  make 
it  conform  to  the  evidence  under  his  control  to  sustain  the  vital  allega- 
tions of  fraud."  In  other  words,  the  person  using  the  name  and  pre- 
rogative of  the  government  for  his  own  ends,  with  all  the  immunity  of 
the  government  from  costs,  would  rather  tell  a  lie,  which  he  could 
not  substantiate,  than  the  truth,  which  would  afford  no  ground  for 
relief. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  : 
_  I.  That  no  decree  of  confirmation  of  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant 
has  ever  been  set  aside. 

II.  That  no  charge  of  fraud  in  the  confirmation  of  any  Spanish  or 
Mexican  grant  has  ever  been  substantiated. 

III.  That  the  charges  of  fraud  have  themselves  been  false,  slander- 
ous, repugnant  to  the  known  facts  of  history,  to  judicial  records,  and 
to  common  sense. 

IV.  That  no  decree  ol  confirmation  of  a  Spanish  or  Mexican  grant 
will  ever  be  set  aside  for  fraud.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  proof 
of  fraud  will  be  as  easy  and  demonstrable  after  the  lapse  of  forty  years 
as  it  was  within  five  or  ten  years  of  its  occurrence.  Of  all  the  great 
intellects  which  unraveled  and  defeated  the  monumental  crimes  of 
Limantour,  Pico,  and  the  rest,  but  few  remain.  Hoffman,  McAllister, 
Williams,  Howard,  Stanton,  Black,  Wills,  and  numberless  others, 
have  passed  over  to  the  great  majority.  Hopkins,  the  keeper  of  the 
archives,  is  nearing  the  end  of  an  honorable  life.  To  those  who 
survive,  the  cases  in  Hoffman's  and  Sawyer's  reports,  and  in  Howard, 
Black,  and  Wallace,  will  possess  only  a  historical  interest.  The  de- 
cisions reported  will  be  read  with  pride  by  their  descendants  and  by 
those  of  the  younger  generations  who  have  known  them,  like  myself. 
A  conservative  professional  sentiment  and  public  opinion  will  look 
Upon  any  attempt  to  undo  their  work  as  the  rashness  of  "  fools  who 
rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

Since  this  article  was  begun,  a  bill  has  been  filed  by  W.  H.  H. 
Miller,  Attorney-General,  in  the  name  of  the  United  States,  against 
one  Reid  and  fifty  others,  claimants  of  the  Rancho  Corte  Madera  del 
Presidio,  in  Marin  County.  As  the  case  is  sub  judice,  I  forbear  to 
comment  upon  it.  Of  its  final  result  there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  can 
not  be  reserved  for  the  present  day  that  a  man,  who  never  saw  a  Mex- 
ican grant,  who  could  not  read  it  if  he  saw  it,  who  could  not  under- 
stand it  if  he  read  it,  who  could  not  construe  it  if  he  understood  it, 
should  make  a  discovery  which  has  escaped  the  notice  of  all  the  great 
lawyers  and  judges  who  have  been  investigating  these  questions  for  the 
last  forty  years.  For  the  sake  of  the  attorney- general,  the  following 
suggestion  is  offered  :  Let  him  come  to  San  Francisco  and  support  his 
own  production  by  argument  at  the  bar  of  the  circuit  court.  Let  him 
show  the  people  of  California  the  degree  of  knowledge  and  information 
upon  which  he  will  venture  to  disturb  the  possessions  of  one  hundred 
households.  If  one  attorney-general  should  face  Field,  Sawyer,  and 
Ross  in  this  unprofitable  task,  the  assertion  is  confidently  made  that 
none  of  his  successors  will  rashly  assume  the  burden  in  the  future. 

Some  suggestions  as  to  just  and  proper  legislation  upon  this  subject 
seem  to  be  pertinent.  They  are  the  following.  A  law  should  be 
passed  by  Congress,  in  substance  as  follows  : 

1.  No  bill  to  set  aside  a  patent  or  decree  of  confirmation  of  a  Span- 
ish or  Mexican  grant  shall  be  filed  without  leave  of  the  court,  after  due 
and  proper  notice  to  the  parties  in  interest. 

2.  No  such  bill  shall  be  filed  unless  verified  by  a  responsible  person, 
utider  the  pains  and  penalties  of  perjury. 

3.  Any  person  falsely  accused  of  fraud  in  or  by  such  bill  shall  have 
his  action  for  slander  or  libel  against  the  person  verifying  the  same. 

4.  The  person  verifying  such  bill  shall  give  security  for  costs  and 
counsel  fees,  in  a  sum  not  less  than  ten  thousand  dollars,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  defendant,  if  successful. 

5.  No  such  bill  shall  be  allowed  to  be  filed  in  any  event  or  for  any 
cause  after  the  lapse  of  twenty  years  after  the  date  of  the  patent  sought 
to  be  set  aside.  Crittenden  Thornton. 

San  Francisco,  Septembers,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Divided. 
[Of  the  origin  of  this  poem,  Jean  Ingelow  writes :  "  '  Divided '  I  wrote 
thirty  years  ago.  My  mother  (newly  a  widow)  took  a  house  in  the  countrj 
few  weeks,  near  Ongar,  about  a  mile  from  where  our  friends,  the  Isaac  Ti 
then  lived.  Passing  one  day  through  a  field  between  the  two  houses,! 
little  brook.  \Ve  paused  for  some  reason  on  its  brink,  being  all  on  one  sidi 
It  was  too  wide  10  be  crossed,  and  we  did  not  want  to  cross  ;  but  in  imagi 
I  followed  it  up  to  its  source.  It  was  a  cause  of  division  down  there,  but 
it  would  not  be ;  and  I  naturally  appeared  to  perceive  the  two  children 
source,  and  how  it  would  divide  them  as  they  followed  it.  It  was  a  syir 
those  events  in  human  life  which  naturally  and  inevitably  divide."] 
An  empty  sky,  a  world  of  heather, 

Purple  of  fox-glove,  yellow  of  broom  ; 
We  two  among  them  wading  together. 

Shaking  out  honey,  treading  perfume. 
Crowds  of  bees  are  giddy  with  clover, 

Crowds  of  grasshoppers  skip  at  our  feet, 
Crowds  of  larks  at  their  matins  hang  over, 

Thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet. 
Flusheth  the  rise  with  her  purple  favor, 

Gloweth  the  cleft  with  her  golden  ring  ; 
"Twixt  the  two,  brown  butterflies  waver, 

Lightly  settle,  and  sleepily  swing. 
We  two  walk  till  the  purple  dieth 

And  short  dry  grass  under  foot  is  brown, 
But  one  little  streak  at  a  distance  lieth 
Green  like  a  ribbon  to  prank  the  down. 

Over  the  grass  we  stepped  unto  it. 

And  God  He  knoweth  how  blithe  we  were  ! 
Never  a  voice  to  bid  us  eschew  it : 

Hey  the  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair ! 
Hey  the  green  ribbon  !  we  kneeled  beside  it,   . 

We  parted  the  grasses,  dewy  and  sheen  ; 
Drop  over  drop  there  filtered  and  slided 

A  tiny  bright  beck  that  trickled  between. 
Tinkle,  tinkle,  sweetly  it  sung  to  us, 

Light  was  our  talk  as  of  faery  bells — 
Faery  wedding-bells  faintly  rung  to  us 

Down  in  their  fortunate  parallels. 
Hand  in  hand,  while  the  sun  peered  over. 

We  lapped  the  grass  on  that  youngling  spring 
Swept  back  its  rushes,  smoothed  its  clover. 

And  said,  "Let  us  follow  it  westering." 

A  dapple  sky,  a  world  of  meadows. 

Circling  above  us  the  black  rooks  fly 
Forward,  backward  ;  lo,  their  dark  shadows 

Flit  on  the  blossoming  tapestry — 
Flit  on  the  beck,  for  her  long  grass  parteth 

As  hair  from  a  maid's  bright  eyes  blown  back 
And,  lo,  the  sun  like  a  lover  darteih 

His  flattering  smile  on  her  wayward  track. 
Sing  on  !  we  sing  in  the  glorious  weather 

Till  one  steps  over  the  tiny  strand, 
So  narrow,  in  sooth,  that  still  together 

On  either  brink  we  go  hand  in  hand. 
The  beck  grows  wider,  the  hands  must  sever. 

On  either  margin,  our  songs  all  done. 
We  move  apart,  while  she  singeth  ever, 

Taking  the  course  of  the  stooping  sun. 
He  prays,  "Come  over" — I  may  not  follow  ; 

I  cry,  "Return" — but  he  can  not  come: 
We  speak,  we  laugh,  but  with  voices  hollow  ; 

Our  hands  are  hanging,  our  hearts  are  numb, 

A  breathing  sigh,  a  sigh  for  answer, 

A  little  talking  of  outward  things  : 
The  careless  beck  is  a  merry  dancer, 

Keeping  sweet  time  to  the  air  she  sings. 
A  little  pain  when  the  beck  grows  wider ; 
"  Cross  to  me  now — for  her  wavelets  swell  "  : 
"  I  may  not  cross" — and  the  voice  beside  her 

Faintly  reacheth,  though  heeded  well. 
No  backward  path  ;  ah  !  no  returning  ; 

No  second  crossing  that  ripple's  flow  : 
"  Come  to  me  now,  for  the  west  is  burning  ; 

Come  ere  it  darkens"  ; — "Ah,  no!  ah,  no!" 
Then  cries  of  pain,  and  arms  outreaching — 

The  beck  grows  wider  and  swift  and  deep  : 
Passionate  words  as  of  one  beseeching — 

The  loud  beck  drowns  them  ;  we  walk,  and  \ 

A  yellow  moon  in  splendor  drooping, 

A  tired  queen  with  her  state  oppressed. 
Low  by  rushes  and  swordgrass  stooping. 

Lies  she  soft  on  the  waves  at  rest. 
The  desert  heavens  have  felt  her  sadness  ; 

Her  earth  will  weep  her  some  dewy  tears  ; 
The  wild  beck  ends  her  tune  of  gladness, 

And  goeth  stilly  as  soul  that  fears. 
We  two  walk  on  in  our  grassy  places 

On  either  marge  of  the  moonlit  flood. 
With  the  moon's  own  sadness  in  our  faces. 

Where  joy  is  withered,  blossom  and  bud. 

A  shady  freshness,  chafers  whirring, 

A  little  piping  of  leaf-hid  birds  ; 
A  flutter  of  wings,  a  fitful  stirring, 

A  cloud  to  the  eastward,  snowy  as  curds. 
Bare  glassy  slopes,  where  kids  are  tethered  ; 

Round  valleys  like  nests  all  ferny-lined  : 
Round  hills,  with  fluttering  tree-tops  feathered, 

Swell  high  in  their  freckled  robes  behind. 
A  rose-flush  tender,  a  thrill,  a  quiver. 

When  golden  gleams  to  the  tree-tops  glide  ; 
A  flashing  edge  for  the  milk-white  river. 

The  beck,  a  river — with  still  sleek  tide. 
Broad  and  white,  and  polished  as  silver, 

On  she  goes  under  fruit-laden  trees ; 
Sunk  in  leafage,  cooeth  the  culver 

And  'plaineth  of  love's  disloyalties. 
Glitters  the  dew  and  shines  the  river, 
t  Up  comes  the  lily  and  dries  her  bell ; 

But  two  are  walking  apart  forever, 

And  wave  their  hands  for  a  mute  farewell. 

A  braver  swell,  a  swifter  sliding  ; 

The  river  hasieth.  her  banks  recede  : 
Wing-like  sails  on  her  bosom  gliding 

Bear  down  the  lily  and  drown  the  reed. 
Stately  prows  are  rising  and  bowing 

(Shouts  of  mariners  winnow  the  air). 
And  level  sands  for  banks  endowing 

The  tiny  green  ribbon  that  showed  so  fair. 
While,  O  my  heart  1  and  white  sails  shiver 

And  crowds  are  passing,  and  banks  stretch  wii 
How  hard  to  follow,  with  lips  that  quiver, 

That  moving  speck  on  the  far-off  side  ! 
Farther,  farther— I  see  it — know  it — 

My  eyes  brim  over,  it  melts  away  ; 
Only  my  heart  to  my  heart  shall  show  it 

As  I  walk  desolate  day  by  day. 

And  yet  I  know  past  all  doubting,  truly — 

And  knowledge  greater  than  grief  can  dim — 
I  know,  as  he  loved,  he  will  love  me  duly — 

Yea,  better — e'en  better  than  I  love  him. 
And  as  I  walk  by  the  vast  calm  river, 

The  awful  river  so  dread  to  see, 
1  say,  "Thy  breadth  and  thy  depth  forever 

Are  bridged  by  his  thoughts  that  cross  10  me." 
— Jean  liffti 
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THE    APE    AND    THE    IDIOT. 


By  W.  C.  Morrow. 

:  was  principally  the  work  of  Romulus  ;  and  yet,  grim  as 
i,  there  was  in  it  more  play  than  work.  The  train  of 
is  wagons,  strung  along  a  dusty  road  in  the  Santa  Clara 
ey,  crept  slowly  under  the  beating  heat  of  a  July  sun. 
dust  rolled  in  clouds  over  the  gaudy  wagons  of  the 
n  agerie.  The  outer  doors  of  the  cages  had  been  opened 
oive  access  of  air  to  the  panting  animals,  but  with  the  air 
■ae  the  dust,  and  the  dust  annoyed  Romulus  greatly. 
fer  before  had  he  longed  for  freedom  so  intensely.  Ever 
fes  he  could  remember  he  had  been  in  a  cage  like  this  ;  it 
I  been  so  through  all  his  childhood  and  youth.  There  was 
trace  in  his  memory  when  he  had  been  free.  Not  the 
test  recollection  existed  of  the  time  when  he  might  have 
fcig  in  the  lofty  branches  of  equatorial  forests.  To  him 
iwas  a  desolation  and  a  despair,  and  the  poignancy  of  it 
Las  sharpened  by  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rolled  through 
■jrated  door. 

1  he  wits  of  Romulus  thereupon  sought  means  of  escape. 
Sble,  deft,  sharp-sighted,  he  found  a  weak  place  in  his 

•  in,  worked  it  open,  and  leaped  forth  upon  the  highway,  a 

•  anthropoid  ape.  None  of  the  sleepy,  weary  drivers 
j.td  his  escape,  and  a  proper  sense  of  caution  caused  him 
»*k  security  under  a  wayside  shrub,  until  the  procession 
I  safely    passed.      Then    the    whole   world    lay    before 

is  freedom  was  large  and  sweet,  but  for  awhile  perplex  - 

An  almost  instinctive  leap  to  catch  the  trapeze-bar  that 
hung  in  his  cage  brought  his  hands  in  contact  only  with 
sisting  air.  This  confused  and  somewhat  frightened  him. 
world  seemed  much  broader  and  brighter  since  the  black 
of  his  prison  no  longer  striped  his  vision.  And  then,  to 
'  unazement,  in  place  of  the  dingy  covering  of  his  cage 
ared  a  vast  and  awful  expanse  of  blue  heaven,  the  tre- 
lous  depth  and  distance  of  which  terrified  him. 
le  scampering  of  a  ground-squirrel  seeking  its  burrow 

caught  his  notice,  and  he  watched  the  little  animal  with 

curiosity.  Then  he  ran  to  the  burrow,  and  hurt  his  feet 
le  sharp  wheat-stubble.  This  made  him  more  cautious. 
finding  the  squirrel,  he  looked  about  and  discovered  two 
sitting  on  a  little  mound  not  far  away.  Their  solemn 
fastened  upon  him  inspired  him  with  awe,  but  his  curi- 

would  not  permit  him  to  forego  a  closer  view.  He 
ously  crept  toward  them  ;  then  he  stopped,  sat  down  and 
:  the  most  grotesque  faces  at  them.  This  had  no  effect, 
cratched  his  head  and  thought.  Then  he  made  a  feint 
lough  he  would  pounce  upon  them,  and  they  flew. 
ulus  gazed  at  them  with  the  greatest  amazement,  for 
•  before  had  he  seen  anything  skim  through  the  air.  But 
'orld  was  so  wide  and  freedom  so  large  that  surely  every  - 

free  ought  to  fly  ;  so  Romulus  sprang  into  the  air  and 
:  motions  with  his  arms  like  to  those  the  owls  made  with 
wings  ;  and  the  first  grievous  disappointment  which  his 
om  brought  came  when  he  found  himself  sprawling  on 
ice  in  the  stubble. 

s  alert  mind  sought  other  exercise.  Some  distance  away 
.  a  house,  and  at  the  front-gate  was  a  man,  and  Romulus 

man  to  be  the  meanest  and  most  cruel  of  all  living 
s  and  the  conscienceless  task-master  of  all  breathing 
ores  which  the  Lord  in  heaven  had  placed  upon  the 
.  So  Romulus  avoided  the  house  and  struck  out  across 
elds.     Presently  he  came  upon  a  very  large  thing  which 

him.  It  was  a  live-oak,  and  the  birds  were  singing  in 
)liage.  But  his  persistent  curiosity  put  a  curb  upon  his 
and  he  crept  closer  and  closer.  The  kindly  aspect  of 
ee,  the  sweetness  of  the  shade  which  it  cast,  the  cool 
I  is  of  its  foliage,  the  gentle  swaying  of  the  boughs  in  the 

iiorthem  wind — all  invited  him  to  approach.  This  he 
mtil  he  had  arrived  at  the  gnarled  old  bole,  and  then  he 
d  into  the  branches  and  was  filled  with  delight.  The 
birds  took  flight.     Romulus  sat  upon  a  limb,  and  then 

•  ied  himself  at  full  length  upon  it  and  enjoyed  the  peace 

•  romfort  of  the  moment.  But  he  was  an  ape  and  had  to 
t  oployed,  and  so  he  ran  out  upon  the  smaller  branches 
■  shook  them    after  the   manner  of  his   parents   before 

lese  delights  all  exploited,  Romulus  dropped  to  the  ground 
•negan  to  explore  the  world  again;  but  the  world  was 
I  and  its  loneliness  oppressed  him.  Presently  he  saw  a 
H  ind  made  quickly  for  him.  The  dog,  seeing  the  strange 
n  ore  approach,  sought  to  frighten  it  by  barking ;  but 
le  olus  had  seen  similar  animals  before  and  had  heard  sim- 
ai  ounds  ;  he  could  not  be  frightened  by  them.  He  went 
«•  y  toward  the  dog  by  long  leaps  on  all-fours.  The  dog, 
er  ed  by  the  strange-looking  creature,  ran  away  yelping, 
«"  eft  Romulus  with  freedom  and  the  world  again. 

'  1  went  Romulus  over  the  fields,  crossing  a  road  now  and 
k  and  keeping  clear  of  all  living  things  that  he  found. 
Pn  ntly  he  came  to  a  high  picket-fence,  surrounding  a  great 
«  we,  in  which  sat  a  large  house,  in  a  grove  of  eucalyptus- 
Romulus  was  thirsty,  and  the  playing  of  a  fountain  in 
-tMiistance  tempted  him  sorely.  He  might  have  found 
Wt  ge  to  venture  within  had  he  not  at  that  moment  discov- 
"5 1  human  being,  not  ten  feet  away,  on  the  other  side  of 
Ihe  nee.  Romulus  sprang  back  with  a  cry  of  terror,  and 
j»K  stopped,  and  in  a  crouching  attitude,  ready  to  fly  for  his 
™<  id  freedom,  gazed  at  the  enemy  of  all  creation. 

t  the  look  which  he  received  in  return  was  so  kindly, 

ani  rithal  so  peculiar,  and  so  unlike  any  that  he  had  ever 

**  before,  that  the  instinct  to  fly  yielded  to  his  curiosity  to 

™s  'er.     Romulus  did  not  know  that  the  great  house  in  the 

"  was  an  idiot  asylum,  nor  that  the  lad  with  the  strange 

undly  expression  was  one  of  the  inmates.     He  knew 

that  kindness  was  there.     The  look  which  he  saw  was 

>e  hard  and  cruel  one  of  his  keeper,  nor  the  empty,  idle, 

1  is  one  of  the  spectators,  countenancing  by  their  presence 

upporting  with  their  money  the  infamous  and  exclusively 

'J  m  practice  of  capturing  wild  animals  and  keeping  them 

"  eir  lives  in  the  torture  of  captivity.     So  deeply  interested 


was  Romulus  in  what  he  saw  that  he  forgot  his  fear,  and 
cocked  his  head  on  one  side,  and  made  a  queer  grimace  ;  and 
his  motions  and  attitude  were  so  comical  that  Moses,  the 
idiot,  grinned  at  him  through  the  pickets.  But  the  grin  was 
not  the  only  manifestation  of  pleasure  that  Moses  gave.  A 
peculiar,  vermicular  movement,  beginning  at  his  feet  and  end- 
ing at  his  head,  was  the  precursor  of  a  slow,  vacant  guffaw, 
that  expressed  the  most  intense  delight  of  which  he  was  capa- 
ble. Moses  never  before  had  seen  so  queer  a  creature  as  this 
little  brown  man,  all  covered  with  hair  —  he  never  before 
had  seen  even  a  monkey,  that  common  joy  of  ordinary  child- 
hood, and  remoter  from  resemblance  to  humankind  than  was 
Romulus.  Moses  was  nineteen,  but,  although  his  voice  was 
child-like  no  longer,  and  his  face  was  covered  with  unsightly 
short  hair,  and  he  was  large  and  strong,  running  mostly  to 
legs  and  arms,  he  was  simple  and  innocent.  His  clothes 
were  much  too  small,  and  a  thick  growth  of  wild  hair  topped 
his  poll,  otherwise  innocent  of  covering. 

Thus  gazed  these  two  strange  beings  at  each  other,  held  by 
sympathy  and  curiosity.  Neither  had  the  power  of  speech, 
and  hence  neither  could  lie  to  the  other.  Was  it  instinct 
which  made  Romulus  believe  that  of  all  the  bipedal  devils 
which  infested  the  face  of  the  earth,  there  was  one  of  so 
gentle  spirit  that  it  could  love  him  ?  And  was  it  by  instinct 
that  Romulus,  ignorant  as  he  was  of  the  larger  ways  of  the 
world,  discovered  that  his  own  mind  was  the  firmer  and 
cleverer  of  the  two  ?  And  feeling  the  hitherto  unimaginable 
sweetness  of  freedom,  did  there  come  to  him  a  knowledge 
that  this  fellow-being  was  a  prisoner  as  he  himself  had  been, 
and  longed  for  a  taste  of  the  open  fields  ?  And  if  Romulus 
so  had  reasoned,  was  it  a  sense  of  chivalry  or  a  desire  for 
companionship  that  led  him  to  the  rescue  of  this  one  weaker 
and  more  unfortunate  than  he  ?  Who  may  dare  imagine 
what  Romulus  thought  ?     It  is  easier  to  tell  what  he  did. 

He  went  cautiously  to  the  picket-fence,  and  put  through 
his  hand  and  touched  Moses.  The  lad,  much  pleased,  took 
the  hand  of  the  ape  in  his,  and  at  once  there  was  a  good  un- 
derstanding between  them.  Romulus  teased  the  boy  to  fol- 
low him,  by  going  away  a  few  steps  and  looking  back,  and 
then  going  and  pulling  his  hand  through  the  fence — doing 
this  several  times,  until  his  intention  worked  its  way  into  the 
idiot's  mind.  The  fence  was  too  high  to  be  scaled  ;  but  now 
that  the  desire  for  freedom  had  invaded  his  being,  Moses 
crushed  the  pickets  with  his  feet  and  emerged  from  his 
prison. 

These  two,  then,  were  at  large.  The  heavens  were  lifted 
higher  and  the  horizon  was  extended.  At  a  convenient 
water-ditch  they  slaked  their  thirst,  and  in  an  orchard  they 
found  ripe  apricots  ;  but  what  can  satisfy  the  hunger  of  an 
ape  or  an  idiot  ?  The  world  was  wide,  and  sweet,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  the  exquisite  sense  of  boundless  freedom  worked 
like  rare  old  wine  in  unaccustomed  veins.  These  all  brought 
infinite  delight  to  Romulus  and  his  charge,  as  over  the  fields 
they  went. 

I  will  not  tell  particularly  of  all  they  did  that  wild,  mad, 
happy  afternoon,  while  drunk  and  reefing  with  freedom.  I 
might  say,  in  passing,  that  at  one  place  they  tore  open  the 
cage  of  a  canary-bird  swinging  in  a  cherry-tree  out  of  sight 
of  the  house,  and  that  at  another  they  unbuckled  the  straps 
binding  a  baby  in  a  cart,  and  might  have  made  off  with  it 
but  for  fear  of  arrest ;  but  these  things  have  no  relation 
to  the  climax  of  their  adventures,  now  hastening  to  accom- 
plishment. 

When  the  sun  had  sunk  lower  in  the  yellow  splendor  of 
the  west,  and  the  great  nickel  dome  of  the  observatory  on 
Mount  Hamilton  had  changed  from  silver  to  copper,  the  two 
revelers,  weary  and  now  hungry  again,  came  upon  a  strange 
and  perplexing  place.  It  was  the  great  oak,  with  its  long, 
cone-shaped  shadow  pointed  toward  the  east,  and  the  cool 
depths  of  its  foliage  that  first  attracted  them.  About  the 
tree  were  mounds  with  wooden  head-boards — which  wiser 
ones  would  have  known  the  meaning  of.  But  how  could  an 
ape  or  an  idiot  know  of  a  freedom  so  sweet,  and  silent,  and 
unencompassed,  and  unconditional  as  death  ?  And  how 
could  they  know  that  the  winners  of  so  rich  a  prize  should  be 
mourned,  should  be  wetted  with  tears,  should  be  placed  in 
the  ground  with  the  strutting  pomp  which  grief  can  cun- 
ningly devise  ?  Knowing  nothing  at  all  of  things  like  this, 
how  could  they  know  that  this  shabby  burying-ground  upon 
which  they  had  strayed  was  so  unlike  that  one  which,  in  clear 
sight  some  distance  away,  was  ordered  in  walks  and  drive- 
ways, and  ornamented  with  hedges,  and  fountains,  and  statues, 
and  rare  plants,  and  costly  monuments  —  ah,  how,  with- 
out money,  may  we  give  adequate  expression  to  grief  ? — 
and  surely  grief  without  evidence  of  its  existence  is  the  idlest 
of  indulgences  ! 

But  there  was  no  pomp  in  the  shadow  of  the  oak  ;  for  the 
broken  fence  setting  apart  this  place  from  the  influence  of 
Christian  civilization,  inclosed  graves  holding  only  such  bones 
as  could  not  rest  easy  in  soil  across  which  was  flung  the 
shadow  of  the  cross.  Romulus  and  Moses  knew  nothing  of 
these  things  ;  knew  nothing  of  laws  prohibiting  disinterment 
within  two  years  ;  knew  nothing  of  politics  and  the  queen  of 
its  harem,  religion  ;  knew  nothing  of  a  strange,  far-away 
people  from  Asia,  who,  scorning  the  foreign.  Christian  soil 
upon  which  they  walked,  despising  the  civilization  out  of 
which  they  wrung  money,  buried  their  dead  in  obedience  to  a 
law  which  they  had  not  the  strength  to  resist,  and  two  years 
afterward  dug  up  the  bones  and  sent  them  to  the  old  home, 
to  be  interred  for  everlasting  rest  in  a  soil  made  and  nour- 
ished by  a  god  of  their  own. 

Should  either  Romulus  or  Moses  judge  between  them  ? 
They  were  in  better  business  than  that. 

Their  examination  of  a  strange  brick  furnace,  in  which 
things  had  been  burned,  and  of  a  low,  brick  altar,  covered 
with  the  grease  of  used-up  tapers,  had  hardly  been  finished 
when  an  approaching  cloud  of  dust  along  the  broken  fence 
warned  them  to  the  exercise  of  caution.  Romulus  was  the 
quicker  to  escape,  for  a  circus-train  makes  a  trail  of  dust 
along  the"  road,  and,  with  swift  alacrity,  he  sprang  into  the 
boughs  of  the  oak,  the  heavy  Moses  clamberbg  laboriously 
after,  emitting  guffaws  in  praise  of  the  superior  agility  of  his 
guardian.     It  made  Moses  laugh  again  to  see  the  little  hairy 


man  stretch  himself  on  a  branch  and  sigh  with  the  luxurious 
comfort  of  repose,  and  he  nearly  had  fallen  in  trying  to  imi- 
tate the  nimble  Romulus.  But  they  were  still  and  silent, 
when  the  cloud  of  dust,  parting  at  a  gate,  gave  forth  into  the 
inclosure  a  cavalcade  of  shabby  carriages  and  wagons. 

There  was  a  grave  newly  dug,  and  toward  this  came  the 
procession — a  shallow  grave,  for  one  must  not  lie  too  deep  in 
the  Christian  soil  of  the  white  barbarian  ;  but  it  was  so  small 
a  grave  !  Even  Romulus  could  have  filled  it,  and  as  for 
Moses,  it  was  hardly  too  large  for  his  feet. 

For  little  Wang  Tai  was  dead,  and  in  this  small  grave  were 
her  fragile  bones  to  rest  for  forty-eight  months  under  three 
feet  of  Christian  law.  Interest  tempered  the  fright  which 
Romulus  and  Moses  felt,  when  from  the  forward  carriage 
came  the  sound  of  rasping  oboes,  bellyless  fiddles,  brazen 
tom-toms,  and  harsh  cymbals,  playing  a  dirge  for  little  Wang 
Tai  :  playing  less  for  godly  protection  of  her  tiny  soul  than 
for  its  exemption  from  the  torture  of  devils. 

With  the  others  there  came  forth  a  little  woman,  all  bent 
with  grief  and  weeping  ;  for  little  Wang  Tai  bad  a  mother, 
and  every  mother  has  a  mother's  heart.  She  was  only  a  little 
brown  woman  from  Asia,  with  queer  wide  trousers  for  skirts 
and  rocker-soled  shoes  that  flapped  against  her  heels.  Her 
black  hair  was  firmly  knotted  and  securely  pinned,  and  her 
eyes  were  black  of  color  and  soft  of  look,  and  her  face,  likely 
blank  in  content,  was  wet  with  tears  and  drawn  with  suffer- 
ing. And  there  sat  upon  her,  like  a  radiance  from  heaven, 
the  sweetest,  the  saddest,  the  deepest,  the  tenderest  of  all 
human  afflictions,  the  one,  and  the  one  only,  that  time  can 
never  heal.  So  they  interred  little  Wang  Tai,  and  Romulus 
and  Moses  saw  it  all ;  and  paper  prayers  were  bumed  in  the 
oven,  and  tapers  were  lighted  at  the  altar  ;  and  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  angels  that  should  come  to  bear  poor 
little  Wang  Tai's  soul  to  the  farther  depths  of  blue  heaven 
some  savory  viands  were  spread  on  the  grave.  The  grave 
covered,  the  diggers  hid  their  spades  behind  the  oven,  Romu- 
lus watching  them  narrowly.  The  little  bent  woman  gathered 
her  grief  to  her  heart  and  bore  it  away,  and  a  cloud  of  dust, 
widening  away  along  the  broken  fence,  disappeared  in  the 
distance.  The  dome  on  Mount  Hamilton  had  changed  from 
copper  to  gold  ;  the  purple  canons  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Mount- 
ains looked  cold  against  the  blazing  orange  of  the  western 
sky  ;  the  crickets  set  up  their  cheerful  notes  in  the  great  old 
oak,  and  night  fell  as  softly  as  a  dream. 

Four  hungry  eyes  saw  the  viands  on  the  grave,  and  four 
greedy  nostrils  inhaled  the  aroma.  Down  dropped  Romulus, 
and  with  less  skill  down  fell  Moses.  Poor  little  Wang  Tai's 
angels  must  go  supperless  to  heaven  this  night — and  it  is  a 
very  long  road  from  Christendom  to  heaven  !  The  two  out- 
laws snatched,  and  scrambled,  and  fought ;  and  when  all  of 
this  little  was  eaten  they  set  their  minds  to  the  performance 
of  further  undertaking.  Romulus  fetched  the  spades  from 
behind  the  oven,  and  industriously  began  to  dig  into  little 
Wang  Tai's  grave  ;  and  Moses,  crowing  and  laughing,  fell  to 
as  assistant,  and  as  the  result  of  their  labor  the  earth  flew  to 
either  side.  Only  three  feet  of  loose  Christian  law  covered 
little  Wang  Tai ! 


A  small,  brown  woman,  moaning  with  grief,  had  tossed  all 
night  on  her  hard  bed  of  matting  and  her  harder  pillow  of 
hollowed  wood.  Even  the  familiar  raucous  sounds  of  early 
morning  in  the  Chinese  Quarter  of  San  Jose",  remindful  of 
that  far-distant  country  which  held  all  of  her  heart  not  lying 
dead  under  Christian  sod,  failed  to  lighten  the  burden  which 
sat  upon  her.  She  saw  the  morning  sun  push  its  way  through 
a  sea  of  amber,  and  the  nickel  dome  of  the  great  observatory 
on  Mount  Hamilton  turned  to  ebony  against  the  radiant  east. 
She  heard  the  Oriental  jargon  of  the  early  hucksters,  who 
cried  their  wares  in  the  ill-smelling  alleys,  and,  with  tears,  she 
added  to  the  number  of  pearls  which  the  dew  had  strewn 
upon  the  porch.  She  was  only  a  small  woman  from  Asia, 
all  bent  with  grief ;  and  what  of  happiness  could  there  be  for 
her  in  the  broad,  yellow  sunshine,  which  poured  forth  from 
the  wide  windows  of  heaven,  inviting  the  living  babes  of  all 
present  mankind  to  find  life  and  health  in  its  luxurious  en- 
folding ?  She  saw  the  sun  climb  the  ladder  of  morning  with 
imperious  magnificence,  and  whispering  voices  from  remote 
Cathay  tempered  the  radiance  of  the  day  with  memories 
of  the  past.  Could  you,  had  your  hearts  been  breaking 
and  your  eyes  blinded  with  tears,  have  seen  with  proper 
definition  the  figures  of  a  strange  procession,  which  made  its 
way  along  the  alley  under  the  porch  ?  There  were  men  with 
three  prisoners — three  who  so  recently  had  tasted  the  sweets 
of  freedom,  and  they  had  been  dragged  back  to  servitude  ! 
Two  of  these  had  been  haled  from  the  freedom  of  life 
and  one  from  the  freedom  of  death  ;  and  all  three  had  been 
found  asleep  beside  the  open  grave  and  open  coffin  of  little 
Wang  Tai.  There  were  wise  men  abroad,  and  they  said  that 
little  Wang  Tai,  through  imperfect  skill,  had  been  interred 
alive,  and  that  Romulus  and  Moses,  by  means  of  their  impish 
pranks,  had  brought  her  to  life  after  raising  her  from  the 
grave  ;  but  wherefore  the  need  of  all  this  talk  ?  Is  it  nof 
enough  that  the  brigands  were  whipped  and  sent  back  into 
servitude,  and  that  the  windows  in  the  soul  of  a  little  brown 
woman  from  Asia  were  opened  to  receive  the  warmth  of  the 
yellow  sunshine  that  poured  in  a  flood  from  heaven  ? 

San  Francisco,  September,,! 891. 


A  British  consul  in  Japan,  who  has  watched  sailors  care- 
fully, says  that  Jack  is  much  better  mannered  since  steamers 
have  replaced  sailing-vessels.  The  steamers  provide  better 
and  less  monotonous  food,  entail  less  hardship,  and  have 
dulled  the  adventurous,  independent,  and  eternally  unsatisfied 
spirit  with  which  the  sailors  used  to  roam  about  the  world. 


One  of  the  London  street-car  companies  has  in  use  an 
automatic  "  starter."     Two  powerful  spiral  springs,  fastened 
to  the  front  axle,  are  wound  up  through  being  applied  fa 
car's  stoppage,  so  that,  when  it  is  desired  to  go  on  again,  the 
are  capable  of  starting  it.     The  device  effects  a  tremendou 
saving  and  mercy  to  horses, 
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MARRYING    FOR    MONEY. 


"Van  Gryse"  recites  the  Romance  of  a  Poor  Young  Woman. 

New  Yorkers  like  to  suppose  that  the  custom  of  young 
women  marrying  old  men  is  confined  to  some  of  the  more 
opulent  cities  of  the  New  West.  You  will  never  find  a 
Gothamite  admitting  that  there  are  divorces  in  his  loved  me- 
tropolis, or  that  one  ever  hears  there  of  a  girl  of  twenty 
marrying  a  man  of  sixty.  People  pride  themselves  on  very 
different  things  :  white  one  man  brags  of  his  ability  to  lie, 
another  boasts  of  his  absolute  devotion  to  truth.  New  York's 
weak  point  is  that  it  likes  to  believe  its  citizens  make  the 
happiest  and  the  most  successful  marriages  that  are  made  by 
any  people  in  the  whole  republic. 

They  divorce  less  than  they  do  in  the  West,  because  the 
convenances  are  more  dreaded  ;  but  marriages  where  there 
are  a  great  disparity  of  years  are  quite  as  plentiful  in  Gotham 
as  they  are  in  Chicago.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  they  are 
a  little  more  so.  If  you  are  rich,  you  can  have  a  better  time 
here  than  you  can  anywhere  else.  But  if  you  are  poor,  you 
are  decidedly  "  not  in  it."  The  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  are  not 
there  for  you.  Jenny  and  Jessamy  on  two  hundred  a  month 
are  not  at  all  the  same  Jenny  and  Jessamy  they  would  be  in 
the  wild  and  woolly  West.  For  them  no  French  dinner 
waits,  nor  charming  rural  villa  stands  with  open  doors.  They 
have  to  be  chary  even  of  theatre -tickets,  wear  their  old  boots, 
and  have  last  year's  hats  re-blocked  and  last  year's  umbrellas 
re-covered. 

In  dingy  boarding-houses  or  ill-kept  flats,  girls  grow  up  in 
the  midst  of  this  sordidness  of  a  poverty  which  knows  itself 
naked  and  is  ashamed.  They  learn  the  bitterness  of  trying 
to  make  some  sort  of  show  on  nothing.  They  belong  to  the 
class  who  like  to  be  thought  genteel,  and  deem  a  shortness  of 
purse  a  thing  both  vulgar  and  mean.  They  have  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  man  who  wrote  :  "  We  dare  be  poor  for  a'  that." 
They  dare  not  be  poor.  They  scrimp  and  struggle  and  strain 
and  almost  kill  themselves  in  the  effort  to  keep  up  a  stylish 
appearance  on  starvation  rations. 

The  young  lady  of  the  house  does  not  work,  because  she 
fears  it  will  spoil  her  marketable  value.  She  sits  all  morning 
in  a  ragged  Mother  Hubbard  wrapper  and  her  back-hair 
twined  round  in  a  "  pug,"  her  feet  in  old  slippers,  down-at- 
heel,  stitching  away  on  some  airy  creation  in  which  she  is  to 
astonish  the  aborigines  at  an  East  Side  soiree  to-morrow 
evening.  The  materials  were  all  bought  at  "  bargain  sales," 
and  have  been  secured  only  after  strenuous  pushing  and 
struggling  in  crowds  of  angry  and  determined  women,  all 
fighting  to  get  near  the  counter.  The  costume  is  to  be  very 
fine,  copied  from  one  lately  exhibited  in  Stern's  window. 
The  wearer  will  look  lovely  and  keep  her  eye  out  for  eligible 
young  men.  Young  men  who  are  not  eligible  do  not  interest 
her.  No  one  can  blame  her  for  this  desire  to  escape  a  life 
that,  in  its  narrowness  and  desperate  economy,  would  drive  a 
man  mad. 

Poverty  is  a  horror  to  one  like  this,  who  knows  it  so  well. 
Love  in  a  cottage  is  not  for  her.  Marriage  is  either  going  to 
lift  her  out  of  her  slough  of  poverty  or  else  is  to  be  left  se- 
verely alone.  When  she  goes  into  the  fine  streets  and  sees 
the  women  splendidly  dressed,  in  splendid  carriages,  or  trip- 
ping in  and  out  of  stores,  where  they  have  been  buying  the 
loveliest  things  in  the  world,  her  heart  contracts  with  a  spasm 
of  envy,  or  expands  gloriously  at  the  thought  that,  some  day, 
should  the  fates  be  good  to  her,  she,  too,  may  be  able  to  wear 
such  clothes,  to  drive  such  a  carriage,  to  run  up  such  bills. 

Marry  ! — she  would  marry  Methuselah,  if  he  came  back  to 
earth  again  and  had  a  sufficiently  large  bank-account.  Noth- 
ing matters,  except  to  get  away  from  the  wretched  little  flat 
and  the  one  green  servant-girl,  fresh  from  Castle  Garden,  the 
quarrels  over  fifty-cent  pieces,  the  interminable  walks  in 
search  of  cheap  dress -materials.  The  man  who,  through 
marriage,  would  offer  her  freedom  from  this  meager,  cramped 
existence  would  receive,  if  not  her  heart,  at  least  a  certain 
amount  of  placid  gratitude.  She  would  also  take  pains  to  be 
always  in  an  agreeable  temper,  for  this  would  react  upon  him 
in  making  him  more  generous  as  to  money.  She  would  learn 
to  cajole  and  wheedle  and  coax,  like  the  Delilah  of  modern 
days,  and  make,  on  the  whole,  a  not  unpleasant  companion  to 
her  aged  helpmeet.  As  to  the  question  of  money,  the  old 
proverb  about  putting  a  beggar  on  horseback  does  not  always 
hold  good.  The  sharp  school  of  poverty  generally  teaches  a 
woman  lessons  in  economy  that  she  rarely  forgets.  The  bar- 
gain-counter habit  is  one  that,  firmly  established,  is  even  more 
difficult  to  eradicate  than  the  soda-water  habit. 

In  a  higher  grade  of  society,  Methuselah  would  not  find 
himself  quite  such  a  welcome  guest,  but  if  he  were  clever,  he 
could  manage  to  find  some  "  sweet  girl-graduate  in  her  golden 
hair,"  who  might,  upon  persuasion,  consent  to  become  Mrs. 
Methuselah.  The  mamma,  in  these  cases,  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  managing  such  delicate  affaires  du  cceur.  Gener- 
ally a  widow,  or  the  unhappy  possessor  of  a  helpless  and 
feeble-minded  husband,  she  has  brought  up  the  family  her- 
self, had  a  desperate  struggle  with  small  means,  grown  as 
calculating  and  as  shrewd  as  the  sharpest  managing  matron 
who  ever  wore  a  turned  silk,  and  has  laid  it  to  her  conscience 
never  to  let  her  own  daughters  go  through  such  an  experience 
as  hers  has  been. 

This  poor  lady  has  a  terrible  time  when  her  daughter  grows 
up.  Always  tricked  out  in  the  prettiest  style — achieved  at  a  cost 
of  insufficient  dinners  and  unpaid  servant's  wages — she  goes 
flitting  from  ball  to  ball,  with  the  innocent-eyed  debutante  in 
tow.  Before  and  after  these  parties,  the  mother  and  daughter 
have  conversations  together  that  would  open  the  eyes  and 
chill  the  hearts  of  the  unsuspecting  men  who  have  been  singe- 
ing their  wings  round  the  pretty,  new  star.  Poverty  robs  life 
of  most  of  its  charming  and  delicate  deceits.  These  two  talk 
together  with  an  exceeding  hard,  cold  frankness  that  is  as  in- 
compatible with  the  gentle  eyes  and  child-like  mouth  of  the 
half-opened  bud  as  a  crown  of  thorns  would  be,  set  on  her 
smooth,  white  brow. 

Then  they  sally  forth  to  the  next  ball,  the  mother  still 
handsome  though  somewhat  wrinkled  and  with  a  set  expres- 


sion, the  daughter  fresh  and  guileless  as  the  two  little  cherubs 
of  Raphael.  Mamma  sits  up  among  the  dowagers,  and, 
wagging  her  fan  with  a  negligent  air,  tries  to  respond  con- 
nectedly to  their  small  talk,  and  never  take  her  eyes  off  her 
child.  The  child  is  a  human  child  and  takes  up  with  detri- 
mentals who  ought  never  to  be  looked  at,  dances  with  them, 
murmurs  in  comers  with  them,  sits  on  the  stairs  with  them, 
and  listens  to  their  whispers,  which  have  all  the  honeyed 
sweetness  that  the  whispers  of  a  detrimental  are  known  to 
possess. 

Mamma,  who  sees  Mr.  Methuselah  walking  charily  and 
uneasily  about,  standing  near  doorways  and  peering  slowly 
round  the  door-posts,  approaching  curtained  recesses  with  a 
heavy,  furtive  step,  and  warily  raising  the  curtain,  breaks  away 
from  the  dowagers  in  despair,  hails  Mr.  Methuselah  jauntily 
with  her  furled  fan,  takes  his  arm,  and  together,  quite  gayly, 
they  prowl  about,  seeking  secluded  corners,  nooks  in  the  con- 
servatory, divans  in  the  hall.  Both,  as  they  approach  these 
sentimental  spots,  grow  a  little  silent  and  peer  curiously 
ahead.  It  is  a  still-hunt,  fraught  with  interest.  When  they 
find  the  young  lady  sitting  on  a  bench  in  the  conservatory, 
with  the  handsomest  detrimental  at  the  ball,  they  all  talk  to- 
gather,  gayly  and  brightly.  Never  were  seen  four  such  merry 
people  :  the  jokes  fly  from  one  to  the  other  like  a  tennis-ball 
between  experienced  players.  It  is  a  very  jovial  meeting. 
But  driving  home  from  the  party  in  their  hired  hack,  the 
young  lady  and  her  mamma  have  a  talk  that  is  neither  so 
merry  nor  so  bright.  Recriminations,  tears,  sobs,  bitter  com- 
plainings, revilings  of  fate  —  and  the  next  day  gorgeous 
flowers  from  Mr.  Methuselah. 

A  year  from  that,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Methuselah  have  become 
figures  in  the  fashionable  world.  Society  holds  up  its  hands 
and  says  :  "  How  awful  !  How  could  the  woman  ever  do 
such  a  thing  ! "  Solemn  people  talk  of  cutting  Mrs.  Me- 
thuselah's mamma,  whose  greed  for  money,  it  is  said,  im- 
pelled her  to  consent  to  this  barbarous  sacrifice.  She  is 
about  to  bring  out  her  second  daughter,  and  is  too  much  pre- 
occupied over  this  season's  campaign  to  pay  heed  to  the 
gossips.  Anyway,  her  end  has  been  accomplished  ;  she  can 
afford  to  snap  her  fingers  at  a  little  ill-natured  talk.  Her 
second  daughter  rather  worries  her.  She  is  not  half  so  tract- 
able as  her  elder  sister  was.  She  has  notions  of  her  own 
that  quite  alarm  the  intrepid  parent,  who  will  never  say  die 
while  there  is  breath  in  her  body.  The  present  debutante 
affects  to  scorn  her  elderly  brother-in-law,  makes  fun  of  him, 
and  will  not  go  driving  with  her  sister  in  the  park  of  an  after- 
noon. Old  Methuselah  makes  her  ride  backward,  because 
he  says  he  can  not,  and  she  says  she  can  not,  either.  The  re- 
sult is,  when  they  do  all  three  go,  Mrs.  Methuselah,  who  is  a 
gentle  creature,  without  much  spirit,  takes  the  opposite  seat, 
and  there,  arrayed  gorgeously  in  her  fine  plumage,  has  the 
pleasure  of  contemplating  her  husband  and  her  sister  both  in  a 
bad  temper. 

What  her  feelings  are  in  the  matter  nobody  knows.  She 
keeps  them  wisely  to  herself,  and  always  looks  pretty  and 
placid.  Acute  observers  say  that  there  is  no  romance  about 
her,  that  she  is  stupidly  contented,  no  fire  of  fruitless  re- 
grets burns  in  her  heart,  no  green -and -yellow  melancholy 
preys  on  her  damask  cheek.  She  never  was  either  very 
clever  or  vivacious,  and  she  now  sits  about  gracefully,  looks 
pretty,  and  smiles  with  a  sort  of  meaningless,  pensive  appre- 
ciation of  everything  in  general.  If  she  finds  that  her  Me- 
thuselah is  not  exactly  a  cheerful  or  companionable  partner, 
she  conceals  the  knowledge  with  more  skill  than  one  would 
have  thought  she  was  mistress  of.  In  society,  they  talk  to- 
gether in  a  desultory  fashion  and  then  they  both  sit  down  in  two 
comfortable  arm-chairs  and  look  on  at  the  dance  with  mild 
interest.  Now  and  then  the  lady  participates  in  a  square 
dance,  and  the  world  and  his  wife  note  that  she  wears  the  most 
magnificent  of  costumes  and  that  her  diamonds  are  as  large 
as  hazel-nuts. 

Old  Methuselah  always  goes  to  sleep  before  supper,  and,  after 
that,  always  goes  home.  He  takes  his  wife  with  him,  serenely 
smiling  as  she  bids  the  throng  "  Good-night."  As  she  goes 
through  the  doorway  she  may  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her 
mother,  sitting  up  very  stiff  and  alert  among  the  dowagers, 
smiling  determinedly  at  their  jokes  and  always  in  the  old 
familiar  style,  with  one  eye  on  No.  2,  whose  independence  in 
cultivating  the  society  of  the  detrimentals  is  slowly  freezing 
the  maternal  heart.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  September  3,  1891. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


At  Gurob,  in  the  Fayoum,  Mr.  Flinders  Petrie  not  long 
since  discovered  that  certain  mummy-cases  were  made  of  bits 
of  papyrus  pulled  to  pieces  and  then  stuck  securely  together. 
These  fragments  have  been  separated,  and  cleansed,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  critical  inspection  of  Dr.  Mahaffy,  Dr.  Sayce, 
and  others,  the  result  being  that  they  are  found  to  contain  the 
following  literary  treasures  : 

"  Three  pages  of  a  play  of  Euripides,  which,  when  once  read,  it  was 
easy  to  identify  with  the  lost  '  Antiope,"  which  is  quoted  by  Plato  in  the 
'  Gorgias,'  by  Longinus,  and  by  many  other  ancient  writers,  in  sufficient 
detail  to  make  the  plot  of  the  lost  play  fairly  certain  ;  portions  of  the 
'  Phaedo  '  of  Plato,  very  carefully  and  beautifully  written,  and  covering 
four  or  rive  pages  of  an  ordinary  modern  text — this  is  earlier  than  the 
Alexandrian  recension  on  which  all  our  modern  texts  are  based  ;  and  cer- 
tain very  scanty,  but  most  important,  fragments  from  poets  and  other 
writers,  among  which  the  most  curious  is  a  passage,  consisting  entirely 
of  the  beginnings  and  ends  of  hexameter  lines,  which  have  been  con- 
clusively identified  by  Mr.  Bury,  of  Dublin,  as  a  portion  of  the  Eleventh 
Book  of  the  Iliad.  The  importance  of  this  passage  lies  in  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  thirty-five  lines  there  are  five  that  do  not  exist  in  our  received 
text ;  that  is  to  say,  five  that  were  rejected  by  Aristarchus  and  the 
other  grammarians." 


Dr.  Charles  H.  Hughes,  of  the  St.  Louis  Alienist,  says 
genius  is  "  a  degenerative  epileptoid  psychosis."  The  defini- 
tion may  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  minds  of  persons  who 
have  been  groping  after  the  meaning  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's 
definition,  which  was  *'a  large  power  operating  in  a  particular 
direction,"  and  pondering  the  definition  of  Noah  Webster  : 
"an  inborn  bent  of  mind  or  disposition." 


A  railroad  in  the  Argentine  Republic  has  one  stretch  of 
two  hundred  and  eleven  miles  without  a  curve  or  bridge. 


The  highest  paid  Congregational  minister  in  New  York  is 
Dr.  Taylor,  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle,  who  gets  a  salary 
of  sixteen  thousand  dollars  and,  in  addition,  the  cost  of  z 
heavy  life  insurance. 

The  two  most  celebrated  invalids  in  France  at  present  arei 
probably,  De  Lesseps  and  Gounod.  The  former  has  been  a  mar 
vel  of  vigor  until  recently  ;  butnow,  at  eighty-seven,  he  lacks  thij 
vitality  to  cenquer  his  illness.     Gounod's  work  has  been  en 
tirely  stopped  by  the  doctors,  and  he  is  not  even  allowed  ti 
receive  his  friends. 

The  Rev.  Howard  MacOueary,  who  was  tried  for  heresy 
last  spring  and  suspended  from  his  pastoral  functions,  is  uo 
certain  what  he  will  do.  Having  been  educated  to  the  mhl 
istry,  he  still  feels  like  remaining  a  clergyman.  It  is  possibll 
that  he  may  bring  a  suit  in  the  civil  courts  to  be  restored  1 1 
his  position,  on  the  ground  that  his  suspension  is  a  violatiAl 
of  a  contract. 

Prince  George  of  Wales,  whose  popularity  is  in  striki: 
contrast  to  the  hatred  shown  toward  his  brother,  Albert  Vi 
tor,  has  just  passed  his  twenty-sixth  birthday,  and  is  a  tal 
handsome  young  fellow,  with  blonde  beard,  superb  complex 
ion,  and  great,  honest  blue  eyes.  His  witty  speeches  an 
democratic  ways  charm  the  sturdy  British,  who  hope  som 
day  to  be  the  subjects  of  this  popular  sprig  of  royalty. 

The  late  Dr.  Windhorst,  leader  of  the  Centre  party,  is  n 
ported  to  have  said  that  there  were  two  things  which  he  woul 
neverforget.  "WThen,"  he  explained, "  I  had  to  tell  King  Georf 
of  Hanover  that  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  I  stood  beside  tr 
moral  death-bed  of  a  dethroned  king.  And  then,  when  Bi: 
marck  said  to  me,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  '  I  am  not  wante 
any  more,  I  must  go,'  I  stood  beside  the  moral  death-bed  < 
another  fallen  potentate." 

France  can  no  longer  complain  of  being  boycotted  t 
royal  personages  as  in  the  days  of  President  Grevy.  A  fe 
days  ago,  there  were  on  French  soil  one  emperor  (D01 
Pedro),  four  kings  (one  of  Greece,  two  of  Servia,  one 
Spain),  one  queen  (Isabella  of  Spain),  two  heirs-apparo 
(the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Taleb  Bey  of  Tunis),  one  emperoi 
brother  (the  Grand  Duke  Alexis),  and  one  heir1- presumptive 
wife  (the  Countess  of  Flanders). 

Miss  Cornwallis-West,  whose  engagement  to  Prince  Hai 
Heiniich  of  Pless  is  announced,  is  the  beautiful  daughter 
a  beautiful  mother.  She  was  the  loveliest  of  last  seasoi 
London  debutantes,  and  made  a  sensation  when  her  moth 
presented  her  at  the  first  drawing-room.  The  two  worni 
make  an  admirable  contrast,  for  whereas  the  mother  is 
brunette,  the  daughter  is  extremely  fair.  Prince  Pless  is 
good-looking  fellow,  tall,  straight,  and  blonde.  He  has  mat 
himself  popular  in  London,  and  was  noted  at  the  last  ma 
ing  of  the  Coaching  Club  as  the  driver  of  the  handsome 
team  at  the  meet. 

Prince  Paul  Borghese,  the  chief  of  the  grand  old  Rom. 
family  of  that  name,  and  the  owner  of  the  magnificent  B< 
ghese  picture-gallery  filled  with  superb  Titians,  has  just  t 
come  totally  insane,  and  has  been  placed  under  the  clost 
kind  of  restraint  in  one  of  his  wife's  castles  away  in  the  wil 
of  Hungary.  He  speculated  heavily  in  real-estate,  and  fail 
the  other  day  for  about  eight  million  dollars.  Don  Paoli 
brother  declined  to  help  him  —  certainly  not  for  want 
means,  for  when  he  married  Donna  Anna  Torlonia  thedow 
of  the  latter  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  one  hundr 
and  eighty  million  francs,  or  about  sixteen  million  dollars. 

The  present  Marquis  of  Ailesbury,  whom  the  high  court 
justice  prevented  from  selling  the  famous  forest  of  Saverna 
to  Lord  Iveagh,  the  head  of  the  Guinness  family,  for  $3,75' 
000,  is  one  of  the  most  gorgeous  spendthrifts  in  Englar 
He  is  under  thirty.  He  caused  the  alienation  of  several 
the  notable  Ailesbury  estates  before  he  succeeded  to  his  til 
His  grandfather,  the  marquis  from  whom  he  inherited, 
sented  to  sell  Jerveaulx  Abbey  and  his  estates  in  York 
and  to  resettle  the  estates  in  Wiltshire,  so  that  the  you 
plunger  might  receive  $900,000  to  settle  his  then  debts, 
the  five  years  in  which  he  has  possessed  the  title,  he  has 
a  further  indebtedness  of  $1,190,000.  The  gross  income 
the  estate  is  about  $135,000.  Out  of  this,  the  taxes  and 
pairs  eat  up  $77,000,  and  the  mortgages  and  family  joii 
leave  in  all  about  $4,500  to  the  owner. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  is  not  yet  thirty-three  years  ou 
comes  of  a  wealthy  and  distinguished  New  York  family. 
was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1880.     In  l8!l 
he  was  elected  to  the  New  York  Assembly,  and  again  in  iSfc 
and  1884.     After  his  second  election,  he  was  the  leader: 
the  Republican  minority,  and  was  his  party's  candidate 
speaker — certainly  rapid  advancement  for  a  young  man  J 
twenty-five.     At  the  National  Republican  Convention,  whl 
the  "  third-term  men,"  under  the  late   Roscoe  Conkling,  \ 
tempted  to  force  the  nomination  of  General  Grant  upon  J 
party,  young  Mr.   Roosevelt  stood  up  and  contested 
point  with  that  imperious  senator,  who,  in  the  end,  was  j 
feated  in  his  fight.     Mr.  Roosevelt,  as  Republican  candid 
for  mayor  of  New  York  against  Mr.  Abram  S.  Hewitt  and  I 
Henry  George,  was  badly  beaten.  When  Mr.  Harrison  be 
President,  Mr.   Roosevelt  was  appointed  a  member  of 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  he  is  now  sel 
ing  in  that  capacity.     He  has  killed  every  kind  of  game' 
be  found  in  the  United  States,  and  has  led  the  active  life  < 
ranchman  in  the  North-West.     His  interesting  writing 
scriptive  of  ranch  life  and  the  pursuit  of  big  game,  have  1 
embodied  in   two  books,  "Hunting-Trips  of  a  Ranch 
and  "Ranch  Life  and  the  Hunting-Trail."     He  has  1 
several  of    the  volumes  in   Mr.   Freeman's   Historic  To' 
Series,    and    has   published   two    historical   volumes  on 
"  Winning  of  the  West."     He  keeps  up  his  father's  work 
the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  and  also  in  the  New  Y< 
newsboys'  lodging-houses.     He  lives,  when  not  in  Washi) 
ton,  on  Long  Island. 


September  14,  1S91. 


TH  E 


ARGONA  UT. 


A    STREET-CAR    ROMANCE. 

How  the  Loss  of  a  Purse  led  a  Young  Man  to  Matrimony. 

"  Tickets  !  "  shouted  the  smart  young  conductor,  as  he 
elbowed  his  way  through  the  passengers  standing  in  a  car 
which  was  being  drawn  swiftly  up  California  Street. 

It  was  about  half-past  five  o'clock  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon that  I  found  myself  inside  a  car  filled  with  men  return- 
ing from  business,  scattered  among  whom  was  a  sprinkling  of 
members  of  the  fairer  sex,  who,  incumbered  with  their  innum- 
erable purchases  and  wrapped  up  in  cloaks,  allowed  only  the 
tips  of  their  noses  to  appear  over  their  long  boas  of  fur  or 
feathers.  It  was  one  of  those  cold,  foggy  evenings  that  make 
pedestrians  hurry  along  at  top  speed,  while  the  policemen  at 
the  corners  of  the  streets  tramp  up  and  down  to  keep  them- 
selves warm.  The  ladies  seemed  to  have  great  difficulty  in 
bringing  their  purses  out  from  their  small  muffs  or  from  their 
deep  pockets,  and  a  continuous  string  of  apologies  was 
offered  for  involuntary  elbowings,  caused  by  endeavors  of 
their  benumbed  hands  to  obtain  hold  of  the  nickels  for  their 
fares. 

"  Why,  where  is  my  purse  ?  You  haven't  got  it,  have  you, 
Ethel  ?  "  exclaimed  a  sweet-voiced  lady  of  middle  age,  after  a 
hasty  search  in  her  muff  and  a  lengthy  exploration  of  the 
mysterious  depths  of  her  handsome  gown. 

"No,  mamma." 

"  Then  some  one  must  have  stolen  it,  or,  perhaps,  I  have 
left  it  in  some  of  the  shops — down  at  The  White  House, 
probably." 

All  eyes  were  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  lady  who  had 
spoken,  and  the  conductor  began  to  look  very  knowing. 

"  Haven't  you  got  any  money  ?  "  he  demanded,  in  a  gruff 
tone. 

"  No  ;  I  have  lost  my  purse,  which  contained  all  the 
money  I  have  about  me.  But  my  husband  will  pay  for  us  in 
the  morning,  or  I  will  send  the  money  to  the  office  at  once  on 
returning  home." 

"  Can't  do  it,  ma'am,"  replied  the  conductor  ;  "  you've  got 
to  pay  now  or  get  out  and  walk." 

"  Here,  conductor,"  I  said,  tendering  him  a  dime  ;  and 
then,  turning  to  the  elder  lady,  I  added  :  "  It  is  the  rule  of  the 
company,  madam.  The  conductor  can  not  give  credit  to 
passengers.  I  hope  you  will  permit  me  to  spare  you  the  an- 
noyance of  having  to  get  out  at  this  hour." 

"  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  sir,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  and  I  accept  your  kind  offer  willingly.  Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  give  me  your  address,  that  I  may  discharge  with- 
out delay  this  small  debt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  it  is  a  mere  nothing,  madam,"  I  said  ;  "  I  shall  be 
very  well  satisfied  if  you  will  give  the  sum  to  the  first  poor 
person  you  meet." 

"  Oh,  no,  not  at  all,  sir,  I  must  insist " 

Under  such  pressure,  I  could  hardly  refuse,  and  as  the  car 
was  now  approaching  Hyde  Street,  where  I  transferred  to  the 
cross-town  line,  I  took  tie  three  transfers  the  conductor  gave 
me,  and,  confused  by  the  deep  interest  of  the  other  passen- 
gers, now  all  eyes  and  ears,  I  hastily  drew  out  a  card,  and, 
raising  my  hat,  extended  it,  with  two  transfers  to  the  lady. 
But  it  was  the  young  girl  who,  blushing  deeply,  took  them. 

The  following  day  I  had  almost  forgotten  the  incident, 
when  among  my  letters,  I  found  one — in  an  unknown  hand- 
writing— bearing  the  city  post-mark.  I  opened  it  and  saw, 
attached  to  the  top  corner  of  the  visiting-card  inclosed,  five 
two-cent  postage  stamps.     On  the  card  was  printed  : 

MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  G.  CARMAN. 

While  underneath  was  written  : 

Mr-  andMrs.  Carman  present  their  compliments  and  thanks 
to  Mr.  Paul  Barnard  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy. 

Tuesdays.  No.  —  Pine  Street. 

I  put  the  card  aside  on  my  desk,  under  a  vase  of  violets, 
and  it  was  not  till  one  morning,  nearly  a  week  later,  that  I 
came  across  it  again. 

Now,  every  day  you  meet  people  in  a  street-car  whom  you 
look  at  for  an  instant  with  more  or  less  attention ;  but,  in  my 
case,  I  had  hardly  had  a  glimpse  of  the  mother  or  the  daugh- 
ter, and  had  not  even  the  least  idea  if  they  were  pretty  or 
otherwise.  From  their  accent  and  manner,  however,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  they  were  of  the  upper  world — but,  after  all, 
of  what  interest  could  they  be  to  me  ? 

Nevertheless,  I  did  feel  interested,  so  why  should  I  attempt 
to  deny  it  ?  Their  address  had  been  given  to  me,  and  also 
their  day  at  home.  The  address  was  printed,  but  "  the  day  " 
was  written  in  a  modern,  angular  English  hand.  Not  so  the 
lines  of  thanks  ;  the  handwriting  there  was  the  delicate,  pre- 
cise kind  that  young  misses  were  taught  thirty  years  ago. 
The  mother  had  certainly  written  them. 

But  who  had  written  "  the  day  "? 

I  became  curious.  How  could  I  find  out?  Yes,  there 
was  a  way.  .  .  .  But  to  call  on  people  with  whom  I  had  only 
exchanged  a  few  words,  almost  on  the  street,  and  who,  in  a 
week,  might  have  forgotten  both  my  name  and  my  face,  was 
rather  a  delicate  matter.  Then  I  should  have  to  undergo  the 
torture  of  feeling  myself  an  intruder,  as  the  servant  would 
announce  me  in  the  reception-room  where,  perhaps,  half-a- 
dozen  ladies,  unknown  to  me,  would  look  me  over  from  head 
to  foot  as  I  advanced,  as  if  to  ask  :  "  Who  is  this  person,  and 
where  does  he  come  from  ?  " 

When  I  thought  it  well  over,  however,  I  reflected  that  there 
had  been  occasion  to  talk  of  me,  and,  at  the  name  of  Paul 
Barnard,  Mrs.  Carman  would  know  very  well  who  I  was.  At 
all  events,  I  determined  to  renew  the  acquaintance,  and  so 
the  following  Tuesday  found  me  at  the  door  of  No.  —  Pine 
Street. 

I  must  confess  I  did  feel  rather  uneasy  when  my  inquiry 
"  Mrs.  Carman  ? "  brought  the  answer  :  "  Yes,  sir  ;  shall  I 
take  your  coat,  sir  ? "  and  I  was  presently  ushered  into  a 
handsomely  furnished  room,  where  I  proceeded  to  pull  myself 
together  while  awaiting  Mrs.  Carman. 


Since  then  some  months  have  passed. 


"  Paul,  what  are  you  writing  there  ?  " 

"  A  little  story,  darling." 

"  Let  me  see." 

"  No,  no — not  yet." 

But  she  had  looked  over  my  shoulder,  and  a  small  hand 
soon  covered  my  eyes,  while  an  arm  slipped  round  my  neck 
and  her  soft  lips  pressed  mine. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  boy  !     But  just  wait  a  minute." 

She  disappeared,  laughing,  and  came  back  quickly  with  a 
blue  sachet,  from  which  she  drew  out  two  pink  street-car 
transfers. 

"  You  see,  I've  kept  them  safely — you  did  not  think  I 
had  thrown  them  away,  dear  ?  The  first  Tuesday  I  cried  all 
night.     If  you  had  not  come  the  second " 

11  Well,  what  would  you  have  done,  Ethel  ?  " 

"  Shall  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  do." 

"  You  won't  be  cross  ?  Well,  I  would  have  sent  you  one 
of  them  by  post." 

"  How  jolly  !     And  Mrs.  Carman  knew " 

"  No,  no  no  !  She  was  ever  so  surprised  when  you  called. 
It  was  I  who,  before  closing  the  envelope,  secretly  wrote  at 
the  foot  of  the  card  (  Tuesdays.7     Are  you  sorry  ?  " 

(And  then  there  is  the  sound  of  kissing). 


THE    AUSTRIAN    SCANDAL. 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  that  everybody  loves,  it  is 
gossipy  scandal ;  if  there  is  any  affectation  that  every  one 
professes,  it  is  to  deny  that  they  love  scandal,  or  gossip,  or 
listen  with  pleasure  to  tale-bearing. 

We  were  treated,  on  a  recent  Sunday  morning  to  the  narra- 
tion of  the  tragic  scandal  of  the  Archduke  Rudolph,  Crown 
Prince  of  Austria,  and  the  Baroness  Marie  de  Vetsera,  who 
died  together  at  Mayerling,  a  country  shooting-box  of  the 
royal  prince. 

The  Baroness  Marie  Vetsera  was  a  young  girl  of  seven- 
teen, beautiful  beyond  comparison  ;  and  he,  the  young  prince, 
who  was  intermarried  with  a  daughter  of  the  royal  family  of 
Belgium,  lost  his  reason,  and  then  his  life,  for  the  indulgence 
of  her  charms. 

The  Countess  Larish  Waldersee  was  a  member  of  the 
highest  aristocracy,  a  criminal  and  procuress,  who,  for  money, 
acted  as  the  go-between  and  betrayed  her  friend.  It  was  a 
common,  vulgar  amour.  It  might  have  occurred  in  San 
Francisco,  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  social  life.  It  might  have 
ended  as  it  did,  in  suicide  and  murder.  It  is  only  interesting 
and  readable  because  the  lady  was  a  maiden  of  the  first  so- 
ciety of  Vienna  and  he  a  prince  royal  and  heir-apparent  to 
the  throne  of  the  Empire  of  Austria. 

One  may  sympathize  with  the  young  people  in  the  craze  of 
their  passionate  madness  ;  for  death  throws  its  sheltering 
mantle  over  the  consummation  of  the  worst  of  crimes  and  the 
most  irremediable  of  follies. 

This  youth  and  maiden  were  the  victims  of  the  worst  class 
of  fashionable  criminals  who  infest  the  highest  social  circles 
in  Europe.  We  would  not  willingly  draw  a  moral  at  the  un- 
timely death  and  disgraceful  ending  of  this  youthful  folly,  but 
we  would  be  glad  to  draw  a  lesson  from  this  tragedy  that 
should  contribute  somewhat  to  the  reformation  of  the  fashion- 
able world  in  this  respect.  It  is  such  tragic  crimes  as  these 
that  are  most  common  to  the  imperial  family  of  Austria,  that 
ought  to  teach  the  fashionable  world  a  great  lesson  ;  but  the 
mother  of  the  maiden  ruined  and  the  father  of  the  royal 
prince,  had,  when  they  were  young,  engaged  in  similar 
amours,  and  in  this  fact  lies  the  secret  of  these  tragic  deaths. 
Brother  and  sister,  they  thought  they  had  violated  one  of  the 
inexorable  laws  that  control  civilization,  and  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
amiss  that  the  crime  should  have  had  a  tragic  ending. 

In  the  light  of  this  event,  the  baccarat  scandal,  that  has  so 
recently  occurred  in  England,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  heir- 
apparent  to  the  English  throne  and  the  Empire  of  India, 
sinks  into  apparent  insignificance,  and  ought  to  impress  upon 
the  English  religious  classes  that  they  had  demonstrated  the 
hypocrisy  of  their  profession  in  denouncing  gambling  at 
cards  when  they  can  find  another  prince,  of  a  court  circle 
more  exclusive  than  their  own,  who  takes  his  own  life  as  a 
sacrifice  to  a  court  scandal. 

The  most  curious  incident  in  this  connection,  as  illustrat- 
ing the  importance  of  the  scandal  connected  with  the 
Austrian  court,  is  the  fact  that  it  was  telegraphed  to  San 
Francisco,  by  interoceanic  cable,  to  the  "  Monarch  of  the 
Dailies  "  at  an  expense  of  three  thousand  dollars. 


One  very  satisfactory  feature  (writes  James  Payn)  of  the 
late  omnibus  strike  in  London  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
the  'bus  men  set  themselves  right  with  the  public,  as  to  the 
feeding  and  tendance  of  the  horses.  At  the  first  great  meet- 
ing of  the  strikers,  only  one  voice  was  raised  in  favor  of  the 
infamous  proposition  of  "  starving  out "  the  horses,  nor  was 
any  serious  intention  ever  entertained  of  doing  it.  In  the 
Paris  strike,  on  the  other  hand,  when  "  thirty  or  forty  stable- 
men rose  to  leave  the  meeting,"  on  the  plea  that  they  had  to 
feed  the  horses,  they  were  forbidden  to  do  so,  because  the 
starving  of  the  horses  would  help  the  strike. 


George  Moore  thinks  he  will  leave  his  memoirs  for  posthu- 
mous publication.  "  I  do  not  desire  to  be  remembered  by 
those  who  will  live  three  hundred  years  hence,  but  I  confess," 
he  once  remarked,  "  that  I  should  like  to  moderate  and  mod- 
ulate the  pace  of  forgetfulness  according  to  my  fancy,  and  be 
remembered,  let  us  say,  for  the  next  sixty  or  seventy  years. 
I  find  no  fault  with  death  but  its  abruptness,  and  that  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  correct.  The  vulgar  and  most  usual  plan  is 
children,  but  children  are  no  anodyne  to  oblivion,  whereas  a 
good  book  in  a  certain  measure  is." 

The  attorney  of  the  Great  Northern  Railroad  stated  re- 
cently in  court  that  twenty-seven  thousand  persons  were  actu- 
ally detected  in  attempts  to  defraud  his  company  last  year. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  wife  of  Consul-General  New,  whose  son  Harry 
married  Miss  McLean,  the  actress,  the  other  day,  traces  her 
lineage  back  to  Pocahontas. 

Miss  Theo  Alice  Ruggles,  the  woman  sculptor  of  Boston, 
is  only  twenty  years  old.  Three  years  ago  two  of  her  works 
were  exhibited  in  the  Paris  Salon. 

General  Butler's  wife,  of  whom  he  writes  so  tenderly  in  his 
memoirs,  was  an  exquisite  elocutionist,  surpassed,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  by  Fanny  Kemble  alone.  She  knew  several  of 
the  Shakespeare  plays  by  heart,  and  believed  that  they  were 
the  work  of  Bacon. 

The  chapel  in  which  the  body  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff  is  en- 
tombed is  a  superb  structure,  erected  by  her  mother,  in  the 
Passy  Cemetery,  Paris.  Many  pilgrims  seek  admission  to 
her  shrine,  and  gaze  with  admiration  upon  the  beautiful  life- 
sized  portrait  placed  above  her  grave. 

Mrs.  Henry  Ward  Beecher's  pet  "  fad  "  is  the  keeping  of 
birds,  and  Java  sparrows,  cockatoos,  canaries,  love-birds,  and 
goldfinches  are  to  be  numbered  in  her  collection.  They 
dwell  together  peacefully  in  a  big  cage,  set  in  a  sunny  win- 
dow and  surrounded  by  flowering  plants. 

A  young  girl  in  France,  Mile.  Dieudonne,  has  accomplished 
a  wonderful  musical  feat,  the  transposition  of  Guiraud's  "  Al- 
legro de  Concert,"  which  she  read  at  sight  in  a  contest.  Fifty 
years  ago  M.  Cassar  Franck,  who  was  the  first  to  achieve  this 
difficult  task,  received  great  honor  for  the  feat. 

Miss  Mildred  Howells,  the  only  daughter  of  W.  D. 
Howells,  the  novelist,  will  be  among  the  New  York  de- 
butantes this  winter.  She  is  a  tall,  graceful  girl,  with  brown 
hair  and  eyes,  and  sweet,  unaffected  manners.  Miss  How- 
ells's  Boston  debut  was  accomplished  last  spring. 

The  report  current  that  Mary  Anderson's  half-sister, 
Miss  Griffin,  was  to  succeed  her  on  the  stage  was  evidently 
wrong,  for  nothing  more  has  been  heard  of  her.  She  is  a 
singularly  beautiful  girl,  with  smaller  features  than  Miss  An- 
derson's ;  but,  though  quite  as  lovely,  she  is  lacking  in  the 
nobility  of  face  and  expression  of  her  elder  sister. 

The  news  of  Mme.  Sardou's  illness  brings  out  the  story  of 
her  romantic  courtship.  She  met  the  famous  dramatic  author 
for  the  first  time  at  breakfast  one  morning  at  her  own  home, 
where  he  had  come  to  consult  her  father,  M.  Soulie,  director 
of  the  Palace  of  Versailles.  It  was  a  case  of  love  at  first 
sight,  and  before  Sardou  left  the  house  she  had  given  him  her 
heart. 

Lady  Colin  Campbell,  although  she  won  her  case  and  caused 
her  husband  to  be  non-suited,  is  no  longer  to  be  seen  at  any 
of  the  good  houses  in  London,  and,  while  retaining  a  certain 
kind  of  questionable  popularity  among  unattached  men,  is 
ostracised  by  all  the  women  who  rank  as  leaders  of  society. 
To  certain  semi-public  functions  she  is  still  invited,  not,  how- 
ever, as  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  but  merely  as  a  member  of 
the  journalistic  staff  of  Edmund  Yates's  London  World. 

Patti  does  not  "reminisce"  very  rapidly.  She  dictates  an 
hour  on  her  memoirs,  pores  over  the  type-written  matter,  and 
then,  as  likely  as  not,  tears  it  up.  By  the  way,  an  Atlanta 
man,  who  visited  her  castle  in  Wales  not  long  ago,  says  that, 
among  the  sheets  of  music  that  lay  on  the  diva's  piano  in  the 
drawing-room,  was  a  copy  of  "Annie  Rooney."  In  a  port- 
folio, close  by  the  piano,  was  a  collection  of  Dave  Braham's 
songs  and  some  others  made  popular  by  Tony  Pastor's  artists. 

Young  Mrs.  Oscar  Wilde  is  said  to  be  a  great  contrast  to 
her  husband.  She  is  very  quiet,  while  he  is  rather  loud  ;  she 
is  inclined  to  be  commonplace,  while  he  is  brilliant  in  conver- 
sation. He  has  laid  aside  his  ^esthetic  and  eccentric  dress 
since  he  became  stout,  and  is  now  clothed  like  the  ordinary 
nineteenth-century  Englishman.  His  mother.  Lady  Wilde — 
who  is  also  known  by  her  pen-name  of  "  Speranza  " — shows  no 
signs  of  advancing  age.  She  is  a  wonderfully  accomplished 
old  lady,  speaking  seven  languages  fluently.  She  is  an  en- 
thusiastic advocate  of  the  Irish  cause. 

People  usually  sympathize  with  the  Czarina  of  Russia,  con- 
sidering her  a  frail  little  woman,  always  dreading  the  explosion 
of  a  bomb  ;  but,  contrary  to  public  opinion,  her  majesty  is 
the  bright  star  of  Russian  society,  the  leader  of  fashion,  and 
the  helper  of  the  poor  ;  and  it  is  a  noted  saying  that  Dagmar 
is  the  happiest  wife  in  St.  Petersburg,  as  the  Czar,  unlike  his 
subjects,  is  a  most  devoted  husband.  If  any  one  needs  sym- 
pathy, it  is  the  Princess  of  Wales,  and  not  her  sister,  the 
Czarina.  The  princess  is  very  unhappy,  constantly  fearing  the 
developments  of  new  scandal,  with  either  her  son  or  husband 
as  the  hero.    F 

Leonide  Leblanc,  who  has  just  come  prominently  before 
the  public  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  her  celebrated  pearl 
necklace,  has  been  accustomed  to  refer  to  the  Comte  and 
Comtesse  de  Paris  and  to  the  other  Orleans  princes  as  "  Ma 
famille  de  la  main  gauche."     The'  Due  d'Aumale  presented 
Leonide  Leblanc  with  the  pearl  necklace  which  is  the  subject 
of  the  present  conflict,  and  on   one  memorable  occasion  she 
appeared  on  the  stage  in.  a  very  risguS  vaudeville,  decked  with 
the  magnificent  and  well-known  jewels  of  the  late  Duchesse 
d'Aumale — jewels    that  were  valued   at  considerably  over  a 
million  francs.     The  duke,  since  his  return  from  exile,  has, 
however,  entirely  deserted  her.     Possibly  the  altered  senti- 
ments of  the  duke  with  regard  to  her  are,  to  some  extent, 
attributable  to  the  distinction  which  the  government  conferred 
upon  her,  just  after  his  banishment,  by  decorating  her  with  the 
order  of  the  "  Officier  de  l'Acade'mie  "  for  her  literary  services. 
The  decoration  is  the  same  which  was  conferred  on  Stanley  after 
his  first  voyage  across  the  African  continent.     Leonid 
blanc's  "literary  services"  are  confined  to  the  pub' 
a  book  entitled  "  Les  Petites  Comedies  de  1' Amour. 
edited  in  conjunction  with  the  naturalist  author,  I 
It  was  so  grossly  improper  that  almost  the  entire 
confiscated  by  the  police. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  a  revised 
edition  of  Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte's  "Evolution 
and  Its  Relation  to  Religious  Thought."  Three 
new  chapters  are  incorporated,  one  of  them  relating 
to  matters  upon  which  the  author  states  that  his 
mind  was  not  fully  clear  when  the  book  was  first 
written,  and  he  has  been  "  willing  to  wait  and  let  the 
leaven  work." 

Mrs.  Burton  Harrison,  the  author  of  "  The  Anglo- 
maniacs,"  has  written  a  new  novel  of  New  York  life, 
which  one  of  the  magazines  will  print.  It  is  said  to 
deal  with  divorce. 

H.  D.  Devereux,  the  author  of  "Roughing  It 
After  Gold,"  published  recently  in  London,  has 
begun  suit  for  libel  against  the  London  Literary 
World,  which,  in  reviewing  his  book,  called  its 
author  "a  bare-faced  liar,"  and  made  itself  other- 
wise unpleasant.  The  trial  is  expected  to  bring  out 
some  curious  information  concerning  the  rights  of 
criticism. 

A  forthcoming  volume  will  contain  the  late  W.  D. 
O'Connor's  strange  and  powerful  stories,  "The 
Brazen  Android,"  "The  Ghost,"  and  "The  Car- 
penter." 

Jules  Claretie  quotes  the  most  fashionable  book- 
seller in  Paris  as  declaring  that  the  French  public  is 
now  engaged  in  reading  history  ;  that  "  the  novelists 
are  losing  ground"  ;  and  that  historical  literature  and 
documents  will  henceforth  have  the  upper  hand  of 
imaginative  literature.  In  this  connection,  a  Lon- 
don journal  says : 

*' There  are  about  a  dozen  authors  who  command  the 
French  market,  and  some  four  or  five  whose  popularity  seems 
inexhaustible.  But  the  number  of  novelists  is  to  be  counted, 
not  by  dozens,  but  by  hundreds.  And  still  the  publishers  go 
on  issuing.  A  few  days  ago,  the  publisher  of  one  of  these 
popular  authors  had  forty-five  thousand  copies  of  his  last 
venture  returned  to  him.  They  were  the  volumes  that  had 
been  sent  to  the  different  railway-stations.  And  vet  this  au- 
thor was  very  popular.  The  explanation  is  the  prevalent 
plan  of  sending  works  first  through  the  press  as  feuilletons. 
The  novel  had  lost  its  freshness  ;  it  was  discounted  before  it 
was  issued." 

Rudyard  Kipling's  new  novel,  written  in  collabor- 
ation with  Wolcott  Balestier,  an  American  writer 
now  residing  in  London,  is  entitled  "  The  Naulahka, 
a  Tale  of  West  and  East."  The  principal  charac- 
ters live  in  a  "  booming"  Colorado  town,  where  the 
story  opens,  but  the  scene  quickly  shifts  to  the  court 
of  an  Indian  maharajah.  The  story  will  begin  in 
one  of  the  November  magazines. 

Mr.  Crawford's  "  Witch  of  Prague  "  will  be  ready 
for  publication  shortly. 

Mrs.  Flora  H.  Longhead,  who  stands  very  high 
on  the  list  of  California  authors,  has  a  new  book  in 
the  Houghton  press.  It  is  called  "  The  Abandoned 
Claim,"  and  is  the  story  of  the  experiments  of  two 
brothers  and  a  sister  in  developing  such  a  claim  in 
California. — New  York  Tribune. 

In  1S38,  the  London  publisher,  Bentley,  issued  a 
book,  called  "  Damascus  and  Palmyra  :  A  Journey 
to  the  East,"  by  Charles  G.  Addison,  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  The  work  was  in  two  volumes,  and  a  doc- 
ument has  just  come  to  light  that  proves  its  illustra- 
tions to  have  been  made  by  no  less  famous  a  hand 
than  Thackeray's,  Mr.  Frank  T.  Sabin,  writing  to 
the  Athen&um,  wonders  what  the  reviewers  thought 
of  these  anonymous  pictures. 

"  A  Merciful  Divorce,"  by  F.  W.  Maude,  is  to  be 
the  next  novel  in  D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  well-known 
Town  and  Country  Library.  This  is  a  story  of  the 
"smart  set  "  in  London.  Although  racing  and  bac- 
carat figure  in  the  story,  its  purpose  is  not  sensa- 
tional. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  summering  quietly 
in  Maine,  busily  engaged  in  literary  work.  She  has 
just  finished  a  book  for  girls,  "  Polly  Oliver's  Prob- 
lem," which  will  probably  first  appear  serially.  It 
is  a  sequel  to  "  A  Summer  in  a  Canon,"  the  scene 
of  the  story  being  laid  in  California.  The  success 
of  "Timothy's  Quest"  has  prompted  Mrs.  Wiggin 
to  continue  her  sketches  of  New  England  village  life 
and  character,  and  she  is  at  work  on  a  series  of 
sketches  portraying  "  Down-East,"  customs.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  whether  Sarah  Jewett  and  Mary 
Wilkins  will  share  this  favorite  field  with  Mrs. 
Wiggin. 

It  is  understood  in  London  that  Mr.  Ruskin  in- 
tends to  appoint  Charles  Eliot  Norton  one  of  his 
literary  executors.  It  would  be  remarkable  if  the 
same  man  should  serve  in  this  capacity  for  three 
men  like  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Lowell. 

E.  C.  Allen,  of  Augusta,  Me.,  who  has  just  died 
at  the  age  of  forty-two,  had  one  of  the  largest  pub- 
lishing houses  in  the  world.  The  Independent 
says  : 

"  A  fanner's  boy,  with  no  educational  advantages,  at  six- 
teen he  began  his  business  career  as  an  advertiser  of  books 
and  novelties,  publishing  a  small  monthly  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution among    his   patrons.      His   little  venture   was  so 
bright  that  it  soon  developed   into  the   People's   Literary 
Companion,  with  an  immense   pay  circulauon.     He  origi- 
nated  the  scheme  for  giving  a  picture  to  each  subscriber, 
and  there  was  hardly  a  farm-house  in  New  England  which 
did  not  hav^  one  of  these  pictures.     Then  he  published  an 
-  ■-n-.i  story,  entitled  '  Lillian  Ainsley,'  which  look  like 
rnd  before  a  year  his  magazine  had  the  enormous  cir- 
of  a  million  and  a  half  copies.  Before  he  attained  his 
ty,  he  had  made  money  enough  to  erect  a  large  butld- 
i^ia  for  his  business.     A  few  years  later,  he  was 
lid  to  erect  a  sifll  larger  building.     Some  idea  of  the 
.;''-  of  his  business  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that, 
last  twelve  years,  he  paid  for  postage  more  than 


$100,000  a  year,  although  during  the  same  time  he  sent 
nearly  all  his  large  orders  for  books,  albums,  etc.,  by  express. 
One  year,  he  sent  by  mail  more  than  1,600  tons  of  matter, 
and  paid  in  postage  $144,000.  Among  the  books  published 
by  him  were  a  parallel  Bible,  '  The  Universe,'  '  Daughters  of 
America,'  and  fives  of  Garfield,  Blaine,  Cleveland,  and  many 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  His  fortune  is  estimated  at 
nearly  a  million." 

Mrs.  Emily  Crawford,  the  clever  English  journal- 
ist, was  the  first  foreign  newspaper  woman  to  estab- 
lish herself  in  Paris,  and  it  was  not  until  ten  years 
later  that  an  American  woman  journalist,  Mrs.  Lucy 
Hooper,  followed  her  example.  Now  there  are 
many  women  of  both  nationalities  who  make  Paris 
their  head-quarters  of  correspondence  for  papers  in 
England  and  America. 

An  article  on  the  new  Colorado  lake  has  been 
written  for  one  of  the  magazines  by  Major  J.  W. 
Powell. 

Mr.  Stedman  has  been  a  student  of  aerial  naviga- 
tion as  well  as  of  poetry.  He  once  wrote  for  one  of 
the  magazines  an  interesting  paper  on  the  former 
subject.  Mr.  Hiram  S.  Maxim  says,  in  describing 
his  own  remarkable  experiments  in  aerial  flights, 
that  the  machine  which  the  French  Government  has 
lately  been  testing  is  practically  the  same  as  that 
described  by  Mr.  Stedman. 

A  queer  collection  of  verse  is  that  announced  by 
Mrs.  Graham  R.  Tomson.  Her  volume  will  contain 
all  the  best  cat  poems  in  the  English  language.  Mr. 
Arthur  Tomson  will  illustrate  it. 

William  Dean  Howells,  in  one  of  the  September 
magazines,  offers  some  comments  upon  the  sudden 
and  remarkable  popularity  in  this  country  of  the 
book  of  short  stories.  This  popularity  is  due,  he 
thinks,  to  the  genuine  excellence  of  the  stories  them- 
selves and  to  the  acknowledged  supremacy  of  Amer- 
ican writers  in  this  department  of  prose  fiction. 

A  man  told  a  story,  the  other  evening,  where  the 
joke  was  on  himself.  The  subject  of  discussion  was 
the  income  a  man  could  derive  from  writing  and 
selling  poems.     He  said  : 

"  I  don't  think  that  man  who  writes  verses  in  these  days 
can  make  a  living.  Of  course  I  mean  a  young  author  who 
is  beginning  to  make  his  reputation,  and  not  one  who  has 
already  made  his,  like  a  very  eminent  poet  who  recently  re- 
ceived a  fabulous  sum  for  writing  a  half-dozen  verses,  which 
any  school-boy  could  have  equaled."  (Every  one  at  the 
table  agreed  with  him  regarding  this.)  "  But  to  come 
back  to  my  example.  When  I  first  plucked  up  courage 
enough  to  send  some  verses  to  a  magazine  editor,  I  was 
thrown  into  a  condition  of  wild  elation  by  having  them 
accepted.  With  the  letter  of  acceptance  came  a  check 
for  sixteen  dollars,  and  I  entered  the  amount  in  a  memoran- 
dum-book as  my  first  literary  earnings.  Then  I  waited  for 
my  poem  to  appear.  Do  you  know  how  long  I  waited? 
Just  six  years.  Do  you  know  what  that  poem  cost  me  in 
actual  money?  Just  nine  dollars.  Because  I  promptly  sub- 
scribed for  that  magazine,  and  had  spent  twenty-five  dollars 
in  subscriptions  before  my  poem  appeared.  The  worst  of  it 
was  that  I  was  rather  ashamed  to  send  more  verses  to  that 
magazine  until  my  first  ones  had  been  published,  so  that,  for 
six  years,  that  publication  was  not  a  source  of  revenue  to  me. 
Well,  I  was  sending  verses  to  other  magazines  and  periodi- 
cals. To  one  of  them  I  sent  four  stanzas,  with-  hints  as  to 
illustrations.  The  poem  was  promptly  accepted.  The  verses 
appeared  six  months  afterward,  and  I  got  a  check  for  six  dol- 
lars." 

Mr.  Stockton  has  at  last  been  trapped  into  an  in- 
dication of  his  own  opinion  which  fate  the  man 
would  have  been  consigned  to  "in  his  story,  "The 
Lady  or  the  Tiger,"  according  to  the  Detroit  Free 
Press.  A  correspondent  of  that  paper,  evidently  of 
the  fair  sex,  recounts  how  she  told  the  author  that 
she  would  herself  much  prefer  to  have  the  lover 
eaten  by  the  beast.  Whereupon,  she  says,  Mr. 
Stockton  answered:  "So  would  any  woman  who 
loved  the  man  ;  that  is,  if  I  understand  a  woman's 
nature  correctly." 

New  Publications. 
"  Hawaii "  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little  book  in  which 
Anne  M.  Prescott  records  her  impressions  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  where  she  has  lived  for  seven 
years.  Published  by  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"School  and  Playground,"  a  volume  of  amusing 
and  instructive  short  stories  for  children,  written  by 
Howard  Pyle,  Kate  Upson  Clark,  Annie  Bronson 
King,  and  others,  has  been  published  by  the  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

A  new  edition  of  Director  Edward  S.  Holden's 
useful  "  Hand-Book  of  the  Lick  Observatory,"  con- 
taining some  new  wood-cuts  and  several  corrections 
of  errors  in  the  earlier  edition,  has  been  issued  and 
is  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company,  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  price,  75  cents. 

William  Black's  latest  novel,  "Donald  Ross  of 
Heimra,"  which  was  noticed  in  these  columns  some 
weeks  ago,  has  been  issued  in  the  "library  edition," 
uniformly  with  the  other  books  of  the  same  writer. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1  25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Interference,"  by  B.  M.  Croker,  is  a  story  of  a 
scheming  woman's  interference  with  a  love-match  in 
order  that  her  daughter  may  marry  the  man.  In- 
cidentally the  story  presents  pictures  of  society  in 
Ireland  and  in  India.  Published  in  the  Series  of 
Select  novels  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"  John  Brownlow's  Folks,"  by  Willis  Boyd  Allen, 
tells  of  a  New  England  family  who  go  abroad  to  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  meet  with  a  series  of  advent- 
ures which,  while  in  nowise  remarkable,  are  enter- 
tainingly set  forth.     The  story  is  intended  for  boys 


and  girls.  Published  by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

W.  M.  Griswold's  useful  "descriptive  lists"  have 
been  supplemented  by  a  "Descriptive  List  of  Ro- 
mantic Novels,"  in  which  the  novels  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  with  a  condensed  review  of  the  book 
given  under  each  entry.  At  the  end  of  the  list  is  an 
alphabetical  index  to  authors.  Published  and  for 
sale  by  William  M.  Griswold,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
price,  $1.00. 

"The  Story  of  the  Filibusters,"  by  James  Jeffery 
Roche,  is  the  latest  volume  of  the  Adventure  Series. 
Mr.  Roche  is  an  aggressive  advocate  for  Walker, 
of  whose  expedition  into  Nicaragua  he  gives  a 
spirited  account,  sparing  neither  praise  for  his  hero 
nor  blame  for  those  who  opposed  or  condemned  him. 
Incorporated  with  this  biography  is  an  abridgment 
of  the  autobiography  of  Davy  Crockett,  a  history 
which  well  bears  repetition.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey. 

Twenty-five  delightful  chats  by  Charles  Dudley 
Warner,  in  which  are  discussed  all  sorts  of  topics, 
from  "  The  Red  Bonnet"  and  "  The  Clothes  of  Fic- 
tion "  to  "Altruism"  and  "The  Mystery  of  the 
Sex,"  have  been  collected  from  the  back  of  Harper's 
Monthly,  where  they  have  been  figuring  in  "The 
Drawer  "  each  month,  and  are  now  reissued  in  a 
dainty  little  volume,  entitled  "As  We  Were  Say- 
ing"— uniform  with  the  recent  reprint  of  Mr. 
Howell's  essays  and  criticisms  —  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

Half  a  dozen  short  stories,  by  Beatrice  Whitby, 
are  contained  in  "On  the  Lake  of  Lucerne  and 
Other  Stories."  They  are  all  well  told,  and  show  a 
strong  appreciation  of  the  climax.  The  best  of 
them,  "  A  True  Story,"  tells  of  a  woman,  married 
to  a  brute,  who  runs  away  with  a  man  who.  on  the 
very  night  following  their  departure,  dies  of  malig- 
nant scarlet  fever  ;  she  returns  to  the  husband  whom 
she  loathes,  and  so  carries  the  contagion  to  her 
child,  the  little  son  whom  she  loves.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Two  Girls  on  a  Barge,"  by  V.  Cecil  Cotes,  is  a 
sprightly  account  of  the  journey  made  in  a  canal- 
boat  by  two  young  women  —  one  a  graduate  of 
Girton — and  two  young  men,  one  of  whom  is  brother 
to  one  of  the  girls.  They  have  no  hair-breadth 
escapes  or  adventures  of  a  thrilling  character  ;  but 
they  had  a  jolly  time,  which  is  reproduced  with  great 
fidelity  by  the  narrator.  The  book  is  copiously 
illustrated  by  F.  H.  Townsend,  whose  illustrations  of 
"An  American  Girl  in  London "  contributed  to  the 
popularity  of  that  book.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York;  price,  $1.00;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  Chicago  and  Its  Environs,"  by  L.  Schick,  is  the 
first  in  the  field  in  the  way  of  guide-books  for  those  who 
are  to  visit  the  World's  Fair  in  the  Windy  City.  It  tells 
how  to  reach  Chicago  from  New  York  or  San  Fran- 
cisco, tells  where  to  stop  and  what  to  see  while 
there,  gives  costs  of  transportation  and  other  ex- 
penses, describes  the  sights  of  the  city,  and,  in  fact, 
uses  up  more  than  five  hundred  pages  in  telling 
what  visitors  wish  to  know.  The  book  contains  a 
number  of  illustrations,  two  good  maps,  and  an  in- 
dex. Published  by  L.  Schick,  Chicago  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

Jeremiah  Curtin,  whose  translation  of  the  Polish 
novel,  "  With  Fire  and  Sword,"  was  so  well  received, 
has  gone  to  the  old  Russian  author,  Michael  Zago- 
sin,  for  his  latest  levy  on  foreign  literature,  and  has 
brought  forth  three  good  stories  which  he  groups 
together  in  a  volume  entitled  "Tales  of  Three  Cen- 
turies." They  are  "  An  Evening  on  the  Hopyor," 
"  The  Three  Suitors,"  and  "  Kuzma  Roschin,"  and 
they  narrate  three  tales  of  robbery  in  Russia,  in  the 
seventeenth,  nineteenth,  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
respectively.  The  first  tells  of  the  deeds,  grown 
supernatural  through  the  embellishments  of  tradi- 
tion, of  a  robber-baron  ;  in  the  third  the  hero  is  a 
dashing  brigand  ;  and  the  second  sets  forth  the  wiles 
of  an  unscrupulous  woman.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

be  letter,  signed  "S.  M.  M.,"  on  the  conse- 
quices  of  the  confidential  relations  between  busi- 
ne  men  and  their  female  type-writers,  which  we 
re  nted  from  the  Evening  Sun  last  week,  has 
sti-'d  up  quite  a  controversy  and  brought  forth  the 
opions  of  a  number  of  correspondents.  "N.  A. 
M  sets  forth  her  ideas  on  the  subject  in  the  follow- 
injiimple  and  pathetic  letter  :  "  I  have  had  some 
ex-rience  on  the  subject  on  which  S.  M.  M.  wrote, 
an:  I  know  that  women  in  offices  with  men  do 
n^ice  the  marriage  tie.  I  have  not  met  with,  or 
beii  of,  one  man  who  has  had  close  and  confiden- 
tiielations  with  a  woman,  who  has  not,  in  time, 
oe»  influenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  that  woman. 
jHin  can  not  treat  a  woman  in  his  office  as  he 
Jjd  a  man  doing  the  same  work,  and  he  always 
jMier  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  She 
J  is  young  and  refined,  and  has  time  and  money 
£ep  herself  well  dressed.  His  wife,  perhaps,  has 
Ms  and  household  duties  to  attend  to,  and  not  as 
M  money  to  spend  on  herself  as  the  type-writer 
M  So  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  man  will,  in 

■  be  influenced  by  the  soothing  presence  of  the 
M  woman.  I  at  one  lime  thought  differently,  but 
M/es  were  opened,  and    now  I  know  that  many 

■  women  would  feel  as  I  do  if  they  knew  more 
me  business  relations  of  their  husbands.  This 
life's  view  of  the  question,  and  one  who  trusts 
Misband  as  much  as  any  man  can  be  trusted." 
■ier  woman,  advocating  the  same  side,  says  : 
MS.  M.  is  certainly  justified  in  her  objections  to 
Myse  and  confidential  relationship  between  the 
■re  man  and  the  average  woman.  '  Man  is 
■to  infidelity,'  said  a  greater  than  you  or  I — 
mz.  Every  earnest,  thoughtful  woman  feels  a 
Bsympathy  for  the  '  level-eyed,  clean -hearted, 
lie '  sister  who  has  to  go  out  from  the  shelter  of 
I  in  search  of  bread.  But  every  woman  who 
■  anything  of  her  sex  knows  that  there  are  too 

members  of  it  who  consider  every  man's  ad- 
on  and  attention,  even  though  that  attention 
lied  a  wife  and  given  unto  her,  as  her  legiti- 
right,  a  well-deserved  tribute  to  her  beauty  or 
nity.  I  know  a  man  who  never  makes  his 
present  unless  he  duplicates  it  to  his  type- 
If  I  were  that  man's  wife,  I  should  bid  him 
oth  gifts  to  the  type-writer,  not  because  of  un- 
ing  jealousy,  but  because  I  could  not  but 
ra  the  relations  which  would  inspire  him  with 
rire  to  lavish  the  same  thought  and  care  upon 
mess  associate  as  upon  the  companion  of  his 
and  what  there  is  of  his  heart.  One  can  not 
estion  the  worth  of  an  affection  which  must  be 
sely  guarded.  But — and  it  is  well  for  the 
Jness  of  the  marriage  tie' — these  poor  wives 

given  to  taking  that  into  account.  Knowing 
weaknesses,  they  blame  the  '  other  woman.' 

myself  that  but  too  often  the  '  other  woman ' 
1  to  blame.     A  woman  has  no  right — no  true 

will  do  it — to  accept  that  from  a  man  which 

and  should  be  sacred,  to  his  wife." 


well  as  practical  standpoint.  From  their  earliest 
childhood,  girls  are  brought  up  to  recognize  certain 
imperative  duties  toward  their  fathers  and  the  men 
of  the  family  generally — a  training  that  goes  far  to 
insure  future  conjugal  felicity.  In  spite  of  the  dis- 
torted view  English -speaking  people  take  of  French 
manners  and  morals,  the  Frenchwomen — outside  of 
certain  Parisian  circles — are  really  successful  home- 
makers.  Material  considerations,  too  often  lost 
sight  of  in  the  manufacture  of  marriages  over  here, 
are  carefully  weighed  in  France.  Social  and  financial 
differences  are  held  to  be  insurmountable,  and,  at 
least,  the  newly  wedded  pair  meet  on  a  plane  of  very 
safe  equality.  They  begin  their  married  life  with  a 
tolerably  clear  idea  of  what  their  future  relations  are 
to  be  and  with  few  of  those  romantic  notions  the 
destruction  of  which  too  often  entails  unhappiness. 

When  a  woman  has  got  her  bonnet  and  gloves  on 
and  is  perfectly  ready,  with  her  parasol  in  hand, 
she  always  goes  back,  says  a  cynical  person,  to  a 
miiror  "to  take  a  last,  fond  farewell.  Every 
woman  does  this,  but  few  are  honest  enough  to 
confess  it.  For  my  part,"  continues  this  frank  as 
well  as  cynical  individual,  "  1  don't  mind  telling  you 
that  I  myself  am  not  satisfied  with  one  last  look  ;  I 
invariably  take  four.  The  first  is  for  myself,  that's 
fair  ;  the  second  is  for  my  brother  or — or  some 
other  young  man,  that's  nothing  but  just ;  the  third 
is  for  my  friends,  that's  only  generous  ;  and  the  last 
is  for  the  women  I  don't  like,  and  who  don't  like 
me,  that's  human  nature.  If  the  fourth  satisfies 
me,  then,  I  assure  you,  I  never  take  any  more." 


other  side  is  upheld  in  the  following  letter  : 
animus  of  her  protest  was  so  apparent  that 
»  well  believe  her  the  victioi  of  jealousy,  which 
e  insulting  alike  to  husband  and  clerk.  I 
say  to  S.  M.  M.  that,  while  all  girls  dream 
of  the  love  that  may  come  and  crown  them 
regnant  of  happy  homes,  they  often  dream 
;  and  there  are  girls,  aye,  among  the  class  of 
orn,  who  would  not  sell  their  birthrights  even 
riage,  and  who  would  choose  to  be  clerks, 
that  implies,  rather  than  be  the  wives  of  men 
sake  of  homes.  There  are  more  things  in 
id   earth   than   are    dreamed  of  in   your 

ably  a  man  is  the  writer  of  the  following 
i  throws  a  more  or  less  interesting  side- 
the  question  :  "  A  friend  of  mine  advertised 

I  male  type-writer,  and  among  the  answers  he 

I I  most  of  them  dwelt  very  little  on  the  ability 
Applicants,  but  a  great  deal  on  their  personal 

i— their  height,  type  of  beauty,  color  of  eyes, 
i  applicants  went  so  far  as  to  inclose  their 
phs,  which  showed  them  to  be  very  pretty 
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ra  willing,"  said  a  woman,  discussing  the 
form  crusade,  "  to  give  up  corsets  and  to 
more  hygienic  stocking- supporter  than  the 
if  one  can  be  provided,  and  now  I  always 
valking-skirt  which  clears  the  ground  ;  but 
ie  asked,  plaintively,  "  may  I  not  have,  in- 
ie  frou-frou  of  my  silken  petticoats  and  the 

sweep  of  my  pretty  house-gowns?"     This 

ition  a  large  proportion  of  her  sex  will  ask 

Dress  with   most  women  is  a  sentiment, 

e  is  no  sentiment  about  tights  and  trousers. 


The  courts  of  St.  Paul  will  soon  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  upon  a  very  important  question.  For 
many  years,  close  students  of  social  problems  have 
been  mystified  by  the  discrepancies  shown  by  various 
legal  tribunals  in  fixing  a  money  valuation  upon  the 
female  heart.  At  Grand  Rapids,  the  other  day,  a 
jurv  awarded  a  pretty  plaintiff  five  cents  damages 
for  breach  of  promise  to  marry,  while  "Bunny" 
Arbuckle,  last  year,  was  mulct  in  the  sum  of  fifty- 
five  thousand  dollars  for  his  fickleness  in  fracturing 
the  cardiac  apparatus  of  a  trusting  spinster.  Now 
comes  a  St.  Paul  young  man,  who  sues  his  sweet- 
heart for  five  thousand  dollars'  damages  for  flirting. 
"This  is  not  a  breach-of-promise  suit,"  says  the 
plaintiff,  cheerfully,  "but  a  case  for  damages.  I 
don't  like  flirting,  and  I  am  going  to  show  people 
that  this  country  is  a  very  unhealthy  one  for  that 
kind  of  business.  I  have  been  fair  with  the  girl. 
I  told  her  that  I  detested  flirting,  and  when  I  com- 
menced keeping  company  with  her,  I  told  her  that  I 
did  it  with  the  intention  of  marrying  her,  and  I  had 
every  reason  to  believe  that  she  intended  to  marry 
me.  Now  she  has  gone  to  flirting  with  other  people, 
and  I  intend  to  punish  her  for  it." 


A  r  ntly  returned  social  philosopher  gave  it  as 
W  grounded  conviction  that  the  French 
de  fonvenance  is  quite  as  productive  of 
lappiness  as  the  alleged  love-matches  of  this 
He  says  {in  the  Illustrated  American) 
nen  of  the  high-class  bourgeoisie,  or  untitled 
>f  France,  are  ideal  mothers,  and,  having 
ldren's  real  good  at  heart,  may  be  trusted  to 
iem  advantageously,  from  a  sentimental  as 
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"  A  Business  Woman  "  writes  to  a  Boston  news- 
paper to  protest  against  the  agitation  of  dress-reform 
for  women,  upon  the  ground  that  women's  dress  is  in 
no  need  of  reformation,  and  to  propose  a  dress- 
reform  for  men.  She  wants  to  know  why  men's 
trousers  should  not  be  cut  oft  at  the  ankles  ;  she 
wants  to  know  if  there  is  comfort  in  a  shiny  shirt- 
front  or  a  stiff  collar — the  growing  prevalence  of 
flannel,  silk,  cheviot,  and  unstarched  linen  answers 
nay  ;  she  asks  why  men  should  stuff  a  yard  or  two 
of  superfluous  cotton-cloth  into  their  trousers,  instead 
of  wearing  shirt-waists  as  the  Utile  shavers  do  ;  she 
shoots  the  hat  of  man,  so  to  speak,  with  a  con- 
demnation of  its  stiffness.  Sensible  men  will  wel- 
come the  thought  of  an  effort  to  reform  their  dress 
in  the  direction  of  comfort  and  convenience.  But 
our  hopes  are  damped  somewhat  by  the  memory  of 
the  fact  that,  throughout  the  ages,  when  women 
were  the  architects  of  men's  shirts,  there  was  never 
known  a  shirt  that  fitted. 

American  naval  officers  (says  the  Sun)  are  men 
of  many  clothes,  and  the  official  etiquette  of  dress 
aboard  ship  is  appalling  to  a  landsman.  Every 
officer  must  have  four  or  five  styles  of  hats  and 
caps,  at  least  as  many  different  kinds  of  coats,  and 
even  prescribed  styles  of  neckties  in  considerable 
variety.  The  captain  ordinarily  prescribes  the  uni- 
form of  the  day  ;  but  when  a  flag-ship  is  within  sig- 
aling  distance  of  another  man-of-war,  the  admiral  is 
the  authority  on  clothes  as  on  other  things.  To 
appear  on  deck  with  the  wrong  neck-tie  is  to  invite  a 
reprimand.  Subalterns,  who  are  a  good  deal  given 
to  grumbling,  insist  that  most  commanders  pre- 
scribe the  uniform  of  the  day  without  considering 
the  thermometer,  with  the  result  that  everybody 
swelters  in  thick  blue  broadcloth  on  hot  days  and 
shivers  in  white  duck  when  the  weather  is  cool. 

An  American  lady  in  Paris,  who  had  been  there 
long  enough  to  indulge  herself  in  considerable  mis- 
cellaneous shopping,  was  asked  if  she  found  things 
cheap  or  dear.  "  I  find  things,"  she  replied,  "  not 
a  little  dearer,  as  a  rule,  than  they  were  when  I  was 
here  six  years  ago.  The  market,  tbey  tell  me,  has 
had  an  upward  tendency  ever  since  the  exposition 
of  1889  was  opened.  The  shop-keepers  of  Paris 
had  marked  their  wares  up  so  as  to  profit  as  largely 
as  possible  from  the  influx  of  strangers  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  to  the  great  fair  ;  and,  the  fair 
over,  they  forgot  to  mark  them  down  again.     Too 


bad  that  they  should  have  had  such  poor  memories, 
isn't  it  ?  Take  gloves,  for  example.  Most  Ameri- 
can ladies  who  come  to  Paris  have  commissions 
from  their  sisters  and  their  cousins  and  their  aunts 
at  home  to  buy  them  gloves.  Now,  when  I  was  in 
Paris,  in  1885,  I  could  get  a  very  nice  pair  of  soft, 
undressed-kid  gloves  for  three  francs.  But  this  sum- 
mer I  have  been  compelled  to  pay  between  five  and 
six  francs  for  a  pair  equally  good.  Party  gloves, 
those  that  reach  to  the  elbow,  cost  as  much  as  they 
do  in  New  York.  Gowns,  it  is  only  fair  to  add,  are 
not  so  dear  as  they  are  with  us.  The  cheap  Paris 
dressmaker  gives  much  better  satisfaction  than  the 
cheap  American  dress-maker." 


The  ludicrously  late  hours  at  which  "  smart "  peo- 
ple now  dine,  and  which  would-be  smart  people 
emulate  (writes  James  Payn  in  the  Illustrated  Lon- 
don jVews),  have  never  been  exceeded  ;  but  the 
mere  hour  of  going  to  bed,  among  the  same  class, 
has  been  later.  This  partly  arises  from  the  time 
necessary  to  unbuild  the  vast  edifice  which  ladies  of 
fashion  once  wore  on  their  heads  ;  but  it  was  also 
held  to  be  a  sign  of  good  birth  (a  thing  very  differ- 
ent from  good  breeding)  to  be  late  for  everything. 
It  was  the  mode  to  go  to  Ranelagh,  Horace  Wal- 
pole  tells  us.  two  hours  after  the  performances  were 
over.  "  The  music  ends  at  ten,  the  company  go  at 
twelve."  Lord  Derby's  cook  gave  him  warning  be- 
cause he  had  to  serve  suppers  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing. He  5aid  they  were  killing  him.  "  How  much," 
inquired  his  lordship,  practical  but  unsympathetic, 
"  do  you  ask  for  your  life  ?  "  Walpole  asked  a  new 
housemaid  why  she  left  her  last  mistress,  the  wife  of 
the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  "  Because  she  never 
went  to  bed  till  four  in  the  morning."  "  But  surely 
she  does  not  game  so  late  as  that  ?"  "  No,  sir  ;  but 
it  takes  three  maids  to  undress  her."  It  seems  a 
mistake  to  suppose  that  people  of  fashion  are  more 
foolish  than  thev  used  to  be. 


German  girls  lack  the  freedom  which  American, 
or  even  English,  girls  enjoy  ;  and  while  the  Ger- 
mans are  never  tired  of  vaunting  the  virtue  of  their 
women,  the  slightest  intimacy  on  their  part  with  the 
other  sex,  unless  followed  by  immediate  betrothal,  is 
sufficient  for  gossip  to  lay  hold  of.  Englishwomen 
are  said  to  be  prudish  ;  but  in  the  art  of  seeming 
shocked  Gretchen  beats  her  English  sister  hollow. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
German  girls  are  much  less  influenced  by  the  hope 
of  marrying  money  than  are  the  daughters  of  well- 
to-do  classes  in  England.  They  will  marry  poverty 
in  almost  any  form  sooner  than  marry  beneath  them. 
Brought  up  as  they  are  on  the  most  intensely  senti- 
mental poetry  of  modern  times,  German  women 
have  a  longing  for  more  sentiment  than  they 
usually  get  in  every-day  life.  If  only  half-way  well 
treated,  they  soon  get  reconciled  to  the  reality  and 
make  exemplary  wives  and  mothers.  Something 
like  the  independence  of  Englishwomen  is  met  with 
among  the  German  aristocracy.  They  are  more 
cosmopolitan  and  less  nationally  typical  than  the 
middle  -  class  women  ;  they  are  more  free  from 
trivial  qualities  ;  but,  although,  superior  in  manner, 
they  do  not  show  so  high  a  percentage  of  happiness 
in  married  life.  Where  the  women  of  the  middle 
classes  gossip  and  sulk,  those  of  the  aristocracy  re- 
bel and  intrigue.  Among  the  latter,  divorces  are 
very  common,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  meet  half-a- 
dozen  divorced  men  and  women  at  evening-parties 
in  large  towns. 

German  society  does  not  bow  to  talent  alone  as 
the  French  and,  to  some  extent,  the  English  do. 
In  Germany,  a  great  artist,  a  distinguished  man  of 
letters,  an  eminent  man  of  science,  may  be  loaded 
with  stars  or  appointed  to  high  office  ;  he  will  be 
readily  received,  either  in  his  personal  or  his  official 
character,  but  the  aristocracy  will  not  visit  him  ; 
much  less  will  they  visit  his  wife.  His  wife  has  no 
social  status.  She  is  not  hoffahig,  not  qualified,  in 
other  words,  to  be  received  at  court,  the  test  of  so- 
cial position  in  Germany.  Nay,  even  should  she  be 
of  noble  birth  herself,  had  she  been,  before  her  mar- 
riage, presented  to  her  sovereign,  she  forfeits  the 
privilege  of  going  to  courtupon  her  marriage  with  a 
commoner.  The  arbitrary  exclusion  from  aristo- 
cratic society  of  many  of  the  most  cultured  women 
in  Germany  narrows  the  circle  of  their  social  life,  to 
which  they  naturally  attach  more  value  than  do  men. 
One  is  often  struck  by  their  tone  of  bitterness  when 
they  are  speaking  of  the  aristocracy,  or  even  of  the 
crown.  Especial  /  does  the  sting  of  injustice  and 
resentment  rankl  .•  when  Germans  see  admitted  lo 
their  best  society  f  -feigners  w  ho  have  neither  birth  nor 
brains  to  recemm  -  <!  them.  American  "shoddy" 
forces  the  gates  *■•  '.ne  minor  German  courts,  and 
English  half-p;;>  or  naval  captains,  living 

abroad  for  ec or  ihird-Hoor  flat  above  a 

butcher's  shop,  ar«  1  to  go  to  the  palace  and 

to  answer  royalty  w  ith  their  hands  in  their  pockets. 
It  is  not  easy  to  exi  lud>  from  a  German  court  an 
English,  French,  or  Vnern..  1  commoner,  who,  at 
home,  encounters  sew  ■.  ly  uy  barrier  except  the 
limits  of  his  self-assertic  Hul  one  can  understand 
that  his  admission  m;:  ie  German  intellectual 

classes. 
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the  table  is  the  rictiest)  a 
first-class  dealers. 


T     GLASS     FOR 

For  sale  by  all 


Fine  Table 
Wines 


From  our  Celebra- 
ted.   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


t^^SJ'   J      Prodncere  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  Washing-ton  St. 

SAN  FBANOISCO. 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


MME  GORDON-FLETCHER, 

Suits  of  all  Kinds  Made  at 
Short  Notice, 

Parisian    Gowns,    English     Tailor 
Suits  a  Specialty. 

Don  oho  e      Building,    Rooms    91-92,     "Market 
and  Taylor  St-.,  San  Francisco. 


THE    KELLOGG    FRENCH    TAILOR 
SYSTEM  OF  DRESS-CUTTING. 


NO 


I  REFITTING. 

REBASTIXG. 
1  LIMIT  TO  LESSONS. 

Money  paid  until  system  is  learned. 


GENERAL  AGENCY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

A.  GORDOX-FLETCHER, 

Doii ohoe    Building,     Rooms    0 1-0*2,    Market 
and  Tavlor  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Deposits  Eeceived  from  Sland  Upwards, 

4* 


fBANK 


2=* 


MS 


Pacific  Bant,  Treasnrer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash 8333,333.33 

Sahject  to  Call. ggg,oooo7 

Interest  per  annom  (  5.5£  :  on  TERM  Deposits.    [ 
for  last  two  years:  \  4.6 0\  on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  Cans  Columbus  Waterhonse, 

Managerand  Sec*ty.  President 

San  FranclMO,  California,  Jn It  1. 1801. 

NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 

HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 

DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  IncluslYe. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Extract  of  RFFF- 

ALL  COoVcOOKS 

The  YeAr-    Ho»*»cl- 

Setid  to  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago. 

for  Cook  Boot  ebowlng  use  of  ARMOUR'S 
Extract  in  Soups  and  Sauces.  Mailed  free. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1891. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 

Napoleon  was  no  great  epicure,  eating  hurriedly 
at  all  times  and  whenever  his  appetite  prompted 
him  ;  but  his  chancellor,  Cambacdres,  kept  a  splen- 
did table,  and  was  fortunate  in  having  the  illustrious 
Careme  as  his  chef  de  cuisine.  Like  others  of  his 
class,  Carerae  has  left  his  memoirs  behind  him — an 
amusing  record  of  his  vanity  and  caprices.  In  one 
passage  he  complains  bitterly  of  the  meanness  of 
Cambace>es,  who  took  careful  notes  during  dinner 
of  such  entries  as  had  not  been  touched  by  bis 
guests,  and  insisted  on  their  reappearance  in  the 
menu  of  the  following  day.  "Quel  diner!  juste 
ciel !  "  writes  the  indignant  chef.  "  Je  ne  veux  pas 
dire  que  la  deserte"  fi.  e.,  the  remains  of  the  din- 
ner) "  ne  puisse  etre  utilised,  mais  qu'elle  ne  peut 
pas  donner  un  diner  de  prince  et  de  gastronome 
Eminent.  Quel  (sic)  parcimonie  !  Quel  (sic)  pitie  I 
Quel  (sic)  maison  !  "  And  he  contrasts  such  con- 
duct with  that  of  M.  dc  Talleyrand — "  un  grand 
seigneur  dans  la  plus  belle  accepte  " — who  was  on 
the  most  cordial  terms  with  his  cook,  and  devoted 
more  time  to  the  consideration  of  entries  and  souffles 
than  to  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Careme  was  bribed 
by  the  offer  of  five  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  be- 
come chef  to  George  the  Fourth,  and  for  a  few 
months  he  officiated  at  Carlton  House  ;  but  the 
fogs  of  England  affected  his  spirits,  and  he  felt  that 
his  merits  were  not  appreciated  at  their  proper  value 
by  his  master.  "  Je  lui  ai  compose1  une  langue  de 
veau  en  surprise.  II  l'a  mange\  mais  il  n'a  pas  su 
de  la  comprendre." 

From  1850  may  be  traced  the  decline  and  fall  of 
French  cookery,  so  far  as  the  restaurants  are  con- 
cerned, which  certainly  did  not  maintain  under  the 
Second  Empire  the  high  standard  of  perfection 
which  they  had  reached  in  the  days  of  Careme  and 
Beauvilliers.  Many  of  the  best  chefs  were  attracted 
to  London  by  the  high  salaries  offered  by  the  En- 
glish nobility  and  club  committees  ;  others  were  en- 
ticed by  American  millionaires.  Fashion  changed, 
and  the  school  of  great  epicures,  like  Brillat  Savarin, 
passed  out  of  date  ;  again,  men  dined  more  at  home, 
or.  if  they  dined  at  a  restaurant,  they  no  longer  cared 
to  pay  the  fabulous  prices  which  their  grandfathers 
had  paid  without  a  murmur.  And,  as  the  demand 
for  first-class  dinners  fell  off.  so  the  supply  began  to 
cease.  Then  came  the  Franco- German  war,  which 
ruined  many  of  the  chief  restaurateurs  and  thor- 
oughly demoralized  the  French  cuisine.  "  The  best 
tables,"  writes  Dumas,  "have  been  overturned  by 
death,  or  revolutions  worse  than  death  ;  cellars  have 
been  broken  up,  and  the  most  celebrated  wines  sold 
at  public  auction."  Lastly,  of  recent  years,  there 
have  been  the  two  great  exhibitions,  and  the  plethora 
of  visitors,  the  ceaseless  crowd  of  hungry  and  un- 
appreciative  guests,  filled  the  pockets  of  the  res- 
taurateurs, but,  at  the  same  time,  gave  a  final  blow 
to  French  cookery,  from  which  it  has  never  recov- 
ered. 

The  first  condition  of  gastronomic  enjoyment  is 
undoubtedly  a  good  appetite  ;  and  Brillat  Savarin 
gives  us  several  stories  of  heroic  performances  at  the 
table.  One  of  his  friends  devoured  thirty-two  dozen 
oysters  before  sitting  down  to  dinner,  and  then  ate 
his  meal  with  the  vigor  of.a  roan  who  had  been  fast- 
ing for  some  time  ;  another,  the  vicar  of  Bregnier, 
disposed  of  the  following  dishes  at  a  single  meal : 
soup,  bouilli,  a  leg  of  mutton,  a  capon,  a  large  bowl 
of  salad,  a  large  slice  of  cheese,  a  bottle  of  wine,  and 
a  decanter  of  water.  Brillat  Savarin  was  present, 
and  assures  us  that  "nothing  was  left  of  the 
mutton  but  the  bone,  nothing  of  the  capon  but 
the  skeleton,  and  nothing  of  the  salad  but  the 
bowl — apres  guoi  il se  reposa" — as  well,  indeed,  he 
might.  One  more  story  is  of  a  well-known  English- 
man— let  us  call  him  Mr.  X. — who  went  down  to 
Epsom  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and,  after  the 
great  race  was  over,  bethought  himself  of  lunch.  It 
was  then  four  o'clock,  and  he  was  ravenously  hun- 
gry. Seeing  no  friendly  coach  or  carriage  at  hand, 
he  entered  one  of  the  refreshment  booths,  where  a 
three-and-sixpenny  meal  was  provided  for  all  comers. 
He  attacked  some  ribs  of  beef,  and  soon  cleared 
them  to  the  bone  ;  then  he  "  went  for"  a  chicken, 
which  also  disappeared  ;  finally,  he  espied  a  pigeon- 
pie  at  the  other  end  of  the  table,  which  had  not  yet 
been  touched,  and  ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  it  to 
him.  But  the  waiter,  after  a  whispered  conference 
with  an  individual  in  black,  who  had  been  observing 
Mr.  X.'s  performances  with  suspicion  and  alarm, 
came  and  said,  confidentially,  "  If  you  please,  sir,  the 
governor  says  as  how  he  won't  charge  you  nothing 
for  anything,  if  you'll  go  away  at  once."  Mr.  X., 
however,  insisted  on  his  rights,  and  declined  this 
obliging  offer  ;  then  he  proceeded  to  make  a  vigor- 
ous onslaught  on  the  pigeon-pie. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  English  cook- 
ery, both  in  middle-class  households  and  in  public 
places  of  entertainment,  was  a  by-word  among  the 
nations  for  its  coarseness  and  insipidity  ;  and  the 
English  were  still  open  to  Voltaire's  reproach  of 
having  fifty  religions  and  only  one  sauce,  that  sauce 
apparently  being  melted  butter,  as  the  bread  sauce, 
on  which  the  English  cook  prides  herself,  is  re- 
g'rded  by  the  French  as  an  unwholesome  form  of 
poultice.  Of  late  years  there  has,  undoubtedly, 
been  an  improvement  in  English  middle  -  class 
kitchens.  The  National  School  of  Cookery,  at 
South  Kensington,  and  Mrs.  Marshall's  practical 
lectures  on  the  subject,  have  done  much  to  educate 


the  rising  generations  of  cooks  ;  and  while  the  num- 
ber of  cookery-books  published  of  late  years  would 
stock  a  small  library,  some  of  thern  {and  these  are, 
by  no  means,  the  worst)  are  written  by  ladies,  who 
have  gone  far  to  disprove  Dr.  Johnson's  opinion  of 
their  incapacity  in  such  a  matter.  Certainly  there 
are  some  standard  English  dishes  which,  in  their  own 
way,  are  difficult  to  beat  ;  and  Lord  Dudley  (the 
grandfather  of  the  present  earl)  used  to  declare  that 
"turtle  soup,  a  small  turbot,  a  neck  of  venison, 
ducklings  and  green  peas,  and  apricot  tart,  formed 
a  dinner  fit  for  an  emperor."  But  when  it  comes  to 
a  question  of  entries,  and  richauffis  and  petits plats, 
an  English  cook  breaks  down. 

We  may  sum  up  the  laws  and  requirements  of  a 
dinner  which  shall  combine  simplicity  with  excel- 
lence :  The  number  of  guests  should  never  exceed 
twelve  ;  the  room  should  be  warm,  but  not  unduly 
close  ;  the  table  well  lighted  ;  the  waiting  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  ;  the  dishes  choice,  but  few  in  number  ; 
the  wines  of  the  first  quality,  each  in  its  degree  ;  the 
men  should  be  spirited  without  pretension,  and  the 
women  pleasant  without  coquetry  ;  nobody  should 
leave  before  eleven,  but  everybody  should  be  in  bed 
before  twelve  :  "  whoever,"  Brillat  Savarin  declares, 
"  has  been  a  guest  at  a  dinner  combining  all  these 
conditions,  may  be  said  to  have  assisted  at  his  own 
apotheosis." 

MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Saturday  Pop.  Concert. 

The  first  of  the  new  series  of  Saturday  Popular 
Concerts,  which  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel  inaugurated  so  successfully  last  year, 
was  given  at  Irving  Hall  on  Saturday,  September 
5th.  The  audience  was  even  larger  than  at  any  of 
the  series  of  last  year,  and  they  received  the  follow- 
ing programme  with  hearty  applause  : 

Trio,  op.  18,  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello  (H.  Hofmann), 
Mrs.  C.  Carr,  Mr.  S.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Louis  Heine ;  songs, 
"  Where  is  Sylvia  ?"  and  "Bid  Me  to  Live,"  Mr.  Thomas 
Rkkard ;  Bach's  concerto  in  D  minor  for  two  violins,  Mr. 
S.  Beel  and  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger ;  song,  "II  Marin- 
aro,"  Mr,  Thomas  Rickard ;  Spanish  dances  (E.  Fernandez 
Arbos),  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Heine. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  who  at  the  last  hour 
was  called  out  of  town  on  urgent  business,  will  assist 
in  the  programme  at  the  next  concert  of  the  series — 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  place  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  September  19th  —  when  he  will  sing 
"Once,"  by  Hervey,  with  "cello  accompaniment, 
and  "  Where'er  I  Walk,"  by  Handel,  which  was  so 
much  enjoyed  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  last  season 
and  is  now  to  be  repeated  at  the  expressed  desire  of 
a  number  of  subscribers.  The  other  numbers  will 
include  Beethoven's  string  trio,  for  violin,  viola,  and 
'cello,  to  be  performed  by  Messrs.  Beel,  Knell,  and 
Heine,  and  a  Grieg  sonata  for  violin  and  piano,  by 
Mr.  Beel  and  Mrs.  Carr.  If  the  remainder  of  the 
series  prove  aS  popular  as  the  first  has  been,  it  is 
probable  that  the  Saturday  Pops  will  become  a  reg- 
ular institution  in  this  city. 

A  Mauzy  Musical  Evening. 
A  concert  was  given  in  Byron  Mauzy's  piano 
warerooms  last  Thursday  evening  under  the  direc- 
tion of  M.  and  Mroe.  Joseph  Roeckel  assisted  by 
their  pupils  and  Mr.  Arthur  Johannsen,  violinist.  A 
large  audience  was  in  attendance  and  the  following 
programme  was  presented  for  their  entertainment : 
Pregbiera,   "Moise  in  Egitto,"  Rossini,  solo,  quartet,  and 

I  chorus,  Mme.  Ellen  Coursen  Roeckel,  Seiiorita  Andrea 
Mojica,  Herr  Edward  Lotz,  and  M.  Charles  Pechin  ;  vocal 
waltz,  "  Parla,"  Arditi,  Miss  Bertha  Mersing ;  violin  solo, 
"  Aubade  Mauresque,"  op.  25,  No.  2,  Sauret,  Mr.  Arthur 
Johannsen;  song,  "  Lenore."  Trotere,  Miss  Rose  Phillips ; 
cavatina,  "  Lieti  Signor"  ("Gli  Ugonotti").  Meyerbeer, 
Miss  Cathie  Coursen  ;  chorus,  "  Vesuvius,"  Meyerbeer, 
sung  by  members  of  the  Young  Ladies'  Choral,  conducted 

i  by  Mme.  Ellen  Coursen  Roeckel  ;  canzone,  "  Saper  vor- 
reste"  ("  Ballo  in  Maschera  "),  Verdi,  Miss  Alice  Decour- 
tieux ;  trio,  "Te  Sol  quest'  anima"  ("  Attila"),  Verdi,  Mme. 
Ellen  Coursen  Roeckel,  Herr  Edward  Lotz,  and  M.  Charles 
Pechin  ;  ballad  and  waltz,  "  Love  is  a  Dream,"  Cowen,  Miss 
Blanche  Haskell ;  song,  "  Out  on  the  Deep."  Lohr,  Miss 
Emma  Provost;  chanson  a  boire,  "  Nysa,"  Lacome,  Mile. 
Julie  Cotte ;  melodia,  "  Rosa."  Tosti,  Seiiorita.  Andrea 
Mojica;  Swedish  ballad,  "Spring  and  Autumn,"  Nilsson, 
Miss  Mamie  Cobb;  Siciliana  canzonetta,  "Tre  giomi  son 
che  Nina,"  Pergolesi,  Miss  Minnie  Provost,  violin  obligate 

I  by  Mr.  Arthur  Johannsen;  aria,  "  Di  Provenza  U  Mar" 
( "  La  Traviata  "),  Mr.  Benno  I,  Barnett ;  duo.  "  Estudian- 
tina,"  Lacome,  Miss  Bertha  Mersing  and  Seiiorita  Andrea 
Mojica;  "  Miserere"  ("  II  Trovatore")  Verdi,  Leonora,  Mme. 
Ellen  Coursen  Roeckel,  Manrico,  Herr  Edward  Lotz,  with 
full  chorus,  organ,  and  piano  accompaniment ;  musical 
director,  M.  Joseph  Roeckel. 

A  series  of  six  musical  Sunday  afternoons  will  be 
given  at  Steinway  Hall  on  the  second-  Sunday  of 
every  month,  from  October,  1891  to  March,  1892, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  F.  \Y.  Ludovici. 
The  Hermann  Brandt  String  Quarts,  onsisting  of 
Messrs.  Hermann  Brandt,  John  Josephs,  Louis 
Schmidt,  and  Louis  Heine  will  take  part  in  each 
musicale  and  will  be  assisted  by  the  hest  local  talent. 
Price,  one  dollar  ;  subscription  to  the  six  concerts, 
five  dollars.  Subscription  list  now  opened  at  Mat- 
thias Gray  Company,  206  Post  Street. 


Miss  Bessie  Wall,  the  pianist,  is  to  give  a  concert 
at  Hamilton  Hall,  in  Oakland,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
September  15th.  The  prog-  imuc  has  been  care- 
fully chosen  and  will  present  several  ..-specially  inter- 
esting numbers.  Miss  Wrsll  v.11  have  the  assistance 
of  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  acccnipanist,  Mr.  Sig- 
mund Beel,  violinist,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan, 
baritone. 


The  Aile'  1  Musicale. 

Professor  Samuel  Ade.'istcio  gavt  his  second  invita- 
tion   mandolin   musi<    de   last   Tuesday   evening  in 


Byron  Mauzy's  piano  warerooms,  when  the  follow- 
ing excellent  programme  was  presented  : 

Baritone  solo,  "Son  of  the  Ocean  Life,"  Betterton,  Mr. 
Robert  Lloyd;  mandolin  selection,  "  Ricordi  di  Firenze" 
(Serenata),  Bizzari,  by  the  pupils  of  Professor  Adelstein, 
Miss  Frances  Morris,  Miss  Minnie  Salomon,  Miss  Florence 
Moliere,  Miss  Lilian  Nathan,  Miss  Ettie  Doane,  Miss 
Florence  Lippitt,  Miss  Minnie  Dannehbaum,  Miss  Belle 
Hershberg,  Mr.  Charles  Volkening,  assisted  by  Professor 
Adelstein,  mandola.  Miss  Clara  L.  Mayer,  violin,  Mr. 
F.  Dellepiane,  piano;  bravoura  whistle,  "  Serenado 
Espagnole,"  Metra,  Miss  Gertrude  Judd  ;  mandolin 
duet,  "  Reverie,"  Rosellen,  Miss  Lillian  Nathan  and 
Professor  Adelstein  ;  soprano  solo,  "  Hesitation "  (waltz 
song),  Northrup,  Miss  Grayce  A.  Howell ;  mandolin  solo, 
"  Fantasie,"  op.  5,  SUvestri,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein ; 
song,  "Alia  Stella  Confidente,"  Robaudi,  (with  lute  obligato 
by  Professor  Adelstein),  Mrs.  J.  W.  Madden;  lute  solo, 
"  Serenade,"  Schubert,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein  ;  mando- 
lin selection,  "  Bella  Napoli"  (valzer),  Graziani-W alter,  by 
pupils  of  Professor  Adelstein  ;  accompanist,  Mr.  F.  Delle- 
piane. 

The  hall  was  so  crowded  that  Mr.  A.  Sunder- 
land was  unable  to  reach  the  stage,  and  the  fir=t 
number  was  therefore  necessarily  omitted.  The 
concert  was  opened,  then,  by  Mr.  Robert  Lloyd, 
whose  sweet  baritone  voice  was  heard  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  Betterton's  ballad.  In  the  mandolin 
selection  that  followed,  the  young  ladies  who  per- 
formed the  beautiful  composition  reflected  great 
credit  on  their  teacher,  Professor  Samuel  Adelstein, 
by  the  marvelous  technique  and  skillful  shading  of  the 
exquisite  harmonies  of  the  graceful  Italian  serenata. 

A  decided  novelty  was  the  bravoura  whistling 
of  Miss  Gertrude  Judd,  who  rendered  a  Spanish 
serenade  in  a  manner  that  should  warn  Mrs.  Shaw, 
la  belle  siffieuse,  to  look  to  her  laurels.  The  next 
number  was  a  mandolin  duet  by  Miss  Lillian  Nathan 
and  Professor  Adelstein,  in  which  the  talented  young 
lady,  who  is  only  twelve  years  of  age,  carried  the 
first  part.  The  audience  was  surprised  by  the  great 
precision  with  which  the  little  lady  played  the  most 
difficult  passages,  and  was  delighted  at  the  remark- 
able taste  she  displayed  in  interpreting  the  piece. 
Miss  Howell's  soprano  solo  was  very  well  rendered. 

Professor  Adelstein  played  a  mandolin  solo  in  the 
next  number,  Silvestri's  "Fantaisie"  (Op.  5).  It  is 
a  very  brilliant  composition,  and  Professor  Adel- 
stein's  rendition  of  it  was  a  revelation  to  local 
mandolinists  of  the  art  of  playing  that  sweet-toned 
instrument.  He  has  wonderful  execution,  and  his 
exquisite  shading  and  depth  of  expression  were 
something  to  be  remembered.  The  professor  re- 
sponded to  the  enthusiastic  applause  that  greeted 
this  number  with  a  serenata  by  Bellenghi,  a  com- 
position quite  different  from  the  "  Fantaisie,"  and 
showing  the  possibilities  of  the  mandolin  in  a 
wide  range  of  compositions.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Madden's 
vocal  solo,  which  followed  this  was  a  gem  : 
the  lady  has  a  beautiful  contralto  voice,  which 
she  handled  with  rare  skill,  and  the  deep,  'cello- 
like tones  of  the  lute,  on  which  Professor  Adelstein 
played  an  obligato,  blended  beautifully  with  the 
song.  This  is  the  only  real  lute  in  America,  but  its 
beauties  as  a  solo  or  accompanying  instrument  were 
so  evidenced  by  Professor  Adelstein's  skillful  playing 
that  the  instrument  will  soon  be  popular  here.  The 
next  number,  a  lute  solo  by  Professor  Adelstein, 
showed  the  rich-toned  instrument  to  still  greater 
advantage,  and  was  highly  appreciated.  The  con- 
cluding number  was  a  mandolin  selection  by  Pro- 
fessor Adelstein's  pupils,  who  repeated  their  former 
success.  An  important  factor  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  concert  was  the  sympathetic  accompaniments  of 
Mr.  F.  Dellepiane,  whose  skill,  expression,  and 
faultless  time  make  him  an  invaluable  accompanist. 


"  Parity — Strength— Perfection.* 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser  returns  from  Europe  on  or  about 
September  20th,  at  which  time  he  will  be  ready  to 
resume  his  professional  duties  at  1241  Franklin 
Street. 


Miss  Ida  Benfey,  a  Californian  who  has  won  an 
enviable  name  for  herself  in  the  East  as  a  dramatic 
reader  and  reciter,  is  to  give  an  interesting  enter- 
tainment at  Pioneer  Hall  on  Wednesday  evening, 
September  16th,  under  the  patronage  of  Miss  M. 
B.  West  and  other  society  ladies,  the  proceeds  to 
be  devoted  to  the  building  fund  for  the  Children's 
Home. 


A  Nerve  Tonic 

HORSFORD'S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  Ephraim  Bateman,  Cedarville,  N.  J.,  says  : 
"1  have  used  it  for  several  years  not  only  in  my 
practice,  but  in  my  own  individual  case,  and  con- 
sider it  under  all  circumstances  one  of  the  best  nerve 
tonics  that  we  possess.  For  mental  exhaustion  or 
overwork  it  gives  renewed  strength  and  vigor  to  the 
entire  system." 

The  display  of  machinery  in  Machinery  Hall  in 
the  Mechanics'  Fair  is  unusually  interesting  this  year. 
It  includes  steam-engines,  steam  -  pumps,  quartz 
crushers,  and  a  number  of  other  new  inventions  and 
new  processes  which  well  repay  examination. 


For  scrofulous  disorders,  and  mercurial  diseases, 
the  best  remedy  is  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


The  Official  Reports  of  the 

United  States  Government,  1889, 

Canadian  Government,  1889 

New  Jersey  Commission,  1889, 
Ohio  Food  Commission, 

prove  that  Cleveland's  is 

The    Strongej 

of  all  the  pure*  cream  of  tartar  baking  powd 

*  Ammonia  or  alum   powders,  whatever   their  str 
should  be  avoided  as  injurious. 
THE  JOHN  T.  CUTIXN'G  CO.,  Wholesale  Agq 


PALACE  HOTEI 


Trie  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloc-  , 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquak 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  _. 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per-, 
feet.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by, 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broai 
balconies,  carriage -■way,  and.  tropical  plant*, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  bv  telegraphing.  I  _ 
THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.     Rooms  $1.00 
and  upward.      The  general  public,  as  well  ai 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundingl)    -: 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.   SOTJX.E,  Manager. 

-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hi 
the    coast.     Service,  table,  and  appointments  aa — 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  coi 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.     It  coi 
250  rooms,  all   of  which   are  light  and  sunny.     Rates 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager, 


•  :-    THE    COLONIAL    • 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    famished    Family    Hot«l. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars.  


THE    ABBOTSFORD. 

Entirely  remodeled  and  renovated  throughout. 
N.  TV.    COR.    IARKIN    AND    BROADWAY. 

Within  one  block  of  either  Polk  Street  or  Hyde  Street  cahl< 
railroad.  Finest  and  best  Family  Apartment  House  in  the 
city.  All  rooms  are  bright,  light,  sunny,  and  cheerful,  and 
fitted  up  for  light  housekeeping.  Strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  patrons. 

M.J.  MERTENS, 
Lessee  and  Managg- 

WIULIAMS,  OJCMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders*  In*.  Co.. ! 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Son* 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  «•" 
rails  and  track  material. 


Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

August  28,  1 89 1. 

The  Central  Milling  Company,  " 

Gentlemen : 

After   thoroughly   testing  yout 

"Drifted  Snow  Flour"  I  take  pleasure  in  rec- 
ommending it  as  a  first-class  article  in  every 
respect.  Yours  truly, 

J.  W.  Young, 

Steward  Palace  Hotel. 


September  14, 


THE 
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SOCIETY. 

The    Miller  Lunch-Party. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Saturday  at  her  residence,  mi  Pine 
Street.  It  was  a  reunion  of  young  ladies  who  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  the  Country  Club  at  Del 
Monte  last  month,  and  it  was  given  specially  in 
honor  of  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  who  will  make  her 
d^but  in  society  this  winter.  The  arrangement  of 
the  dining-table  was  rustic,  and  a  pretty  effect  was 
produced  through  the  use  of  strawberry  vines  and 
berries.  The  affair  was  entirely  informal,  and  was 
productive  of  much  pleasure  to  those  in  attendance. 
Mrs.  Miller's  guests  included  : 

Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Miss  Edith  Tay- 
lor, Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Minnie  Houghton,  Miss 
Lillian  O'Connor,  Miss  Maud  O'Connor,  Miss  May  Bowen, 
Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Chiles,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson, 
and  Miss  Hager. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

A  benefit  performance  will  be  given  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre  on  Tuesday  evening,  September  22d,  in  aid 
of  the  British  Benevolent  Society,  under  the  patron- 
age of  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Denis  Donohoe,  Mrs. 
Donohoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Greer 
Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Porter,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood.  The  late  T.  W.  Robert- 
son's comedy  of  "  Caste  "  will  be  presented,  with  a 
notable  cast  of  characters.  Mr.  Leo  Cooper  will  be 
the  stage-manager  and  Captain  W.  B.  Newson  is 
the  acting  manager.  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart  will  conduct 
the  orchestra,  and  several  prominent  young  gentle- 
men will  act  as  ushers.  The  tickets,  including  a  re- 
served seat,  will  be  one  dollar  each. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart,  assisted  by  Miss  Jennie 
Aldrich,  gave  an  elaborate  reception  last  Thursday 
evening  in  Senator  Stewart's  residence  at  Carson 
City,  Nev.,  in  honor  of  Miss  Sherard,  Miss  Louise 
Holladay,  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  and  Lieutenant 
Carlin,  U.  S.  N.  The  grounds  were  brilliantly 
illuminated  with  Japanese  lanterns,  a  sumptuous 
supper  was  served,  and  the  festivities  were  kept  up 
until  midnight. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  will  hold  a  reception 
on  Monday  evening,  September  2ist,  at  their  resi- 
dence, 2109  California  Street. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Occidental  Kindergarten  an 
entertainment  will  be  given  in  Union  Square  Hall 
on  Wednesday  evening,  September  30th.  There 
will  be  tableaux  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Ernest 
Peixotto,  who  recently  returned  from  Europe,  and 
an  excellent  concert  under  the  supervision  of  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  assisted  by  Mme.  Tojetti,  Miss 
Volkman,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  vocalists : 
Professor  Sauvlet,  pianist  ;  and  Mr.  Fred  S.  Gutter- 
son,  'celloist. 

Mrs.  George  Folsom  gave  a  novel  entertainment 
in  the  form  of  a  French  tea  and  conversazione  last 
Tuesday,  at  her  home,  1001  Pine  Street,  Quite  a 
number  of  ladies  were  invited.  Delicious  refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  the  affair  was  pleasant  in 
every  way. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Margaret  Nelson  and  Mr. 
Calvin  C.  McMahan  will  take  place  next  Tuesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  parents,  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Charles  Nelson,  at  Seminary  Park, 
Alameda  County. 

A  quiet  wedding  took  place  in  Fresno  at  the  home 
of  the  bride  on  Saturday  evening,  September  5th, 
when  Miss  Annie  Ferguson  was  united  in  marriage 
to  Mr.  Arthur  Painter,  of  this  city,  son  of  the  late 
Mr.  J.  B.  Painter.  The  affair  was  very  pleasantly 
celebrated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Painter  are  making  a 
tour  of  Southern  California,  and  will  reside  in  this 
city  when  they  return. 

Mr.  George  Hunter,  of  Glasgow,  Scot.,  and  Miss 
Ellen  Temple  Emmet  were  married  in  Christ 
Church,  Pelham,  Westchester  County,  N.  Y.,  on 
September  1st,  Rev.  Charles  Higbee  officiating. 
The  bride  formerly  resided  here,  and  is  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Robert  Temple  Emmet,  of  this  city. 

The  wedding  ceremony  of  Mr,  Charles  A.  Robin- 
son, of  New  York,  and  Miss  Nellie  C.  McVey,  of 
the  Van  Ness  Seminary,  San  Francisco,  was  per- 
formed at  high  noon  on  Thursday,  September  3d, 
in  Peterbora.  N.  H.  The  bride,  who  was  elegantly 
attired  in  cream-white  embroidered  crepe  de  Chine 
trimmed  with  crepe  de  soie,  was  given  away  by  her 
brother,  Mr.  George  F.  McVey.  Miss  Alice  E. 
Carson,  a  cousin  of  the  bride,  acted  as  bridesmaid, 
and  Mr.  James  J.  McVey,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  was 
best  man.  Mr.  Robinson  is  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Produce  Exchange  and  of  several  of  the  lead- 
ing clubs  of  the  metropolis. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  nic  Corbitt,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  from  Europe  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop  will  return  from  the  East 
next  Tuesday. 

Mr.  C.  W.  R.  Ford  is  at  the  Hotel  Victoria  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bugbee  are  at  the  Revere  House  in 
Boston. 

Miss  Stephanie  Whitney,  of  Oakland,  will  pass  the  winter 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  as  the  guest  of  Justice  and  Mrs. 
Stephen  J.  Field. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  left  Bremen  last  Thursday  en  route 
to  this  city,  and  is  expected  here  about  September  34th. 

Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone  have  moved  into  their 
new  residence,  on  Jones  and  California  Streets,  for  the 
winter, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henley  Smith  have  arrived  in  New  York 


city,  and  wDl  soon  leave  for  Europe,  where  they  wOl  pass  the 
winter  at  health-resorts. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  will  leave  for  the  East  and  Europe  on 
September  20th,  and  will  be  away  about  a  year. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Moulton  will  remain  at  their  villa  in 
Fair  Oaks  until  next  month,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George   E.    Raum    sailed   on   the  steamer 

Furst  Bismarck  last  1  hursday  from  New  York  for  Bremen. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  have  been  in  Berlin  during 

the  past  two  weeks.     They  will  spend  the  winter  in  Nice, 

Italy. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Wallace  are  in  St.  Petersburg,  Russia- 
Miss  Laura  McKinstry  was  in  Paris  when  last  heard  from. 
Mr.  and   Mrs.  George  Loomis,    Mrs.  Timothy    Hopkins, 
and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr  ,  have  been  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  R.  Y.  Hayne  have  been  passing  the  week 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  Kohl,  Miss  Mamie  Kohl,  and 
Mr.  G.  Frederick  Kohl  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  at  the 
Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  have 
returned  from  an  extended  visit  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Casserly  and  Miss  Daisy  Casserly  have  re- 
turned to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  at  Del  Monte. 

Miss  Bessie  Shreve  has  returned  from  a  visit  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte. 

Miss  Lillian  O'Connor  and  Miss  Maud  O'Connor  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R.  Harvey,  of  San  Jose,  left  New 
York,  September  5th,  on  the  Struria  for  England. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  season  at  their  villa,  Oak  Knoll,  in  Napa 
County. 

Mr.  Herbert  Tenny,  of  Tucson,  A.  T.,  who  has  been 
passing  several  weeks  at  the  Lick  House,  returned  to  his  home 
last  Thursday. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  George  B.  Willcutt  and  family  are  settled 
at  The  Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Ruth  Blackwell  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
San  Rafael. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Nickerson  and  the  Misses  Maud  and  Myra 
Nickerson  intend  to  pass  the  winter  in  Los  Angeles. 

Miss  Fannie  Loughborough  will  leave  for  New  York  on 
Monday  to  visit  relatives  there. 

General  and  Mrs.  James  F.  Houghton  and  Miss  Minnie 
Houghton  have  returned  from  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  are 
occupying  their  residence  in  Oakland. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Mrs. 
Phcebe  Hearst  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  is  now  the  guest 
of  friends  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  the  summer  in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  are  passing  this  month 
In  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  have  returned  from 
their  Eastern  trip,  and  are  entertaining  Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lan- 
sing Mizner  at  their  country-home,  in  Napa  Valley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head  and  Miss  Anna  Head  have 
been  passing  the  week  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway  are  still  occupying  their 
cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  have  returned  Irom  a 
prolonged  visit  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  left  for  New  York  last  Monday. 

Mr.  John  Campbell  sailed  from  New  York  for  England  on 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  J.  Morton  are  residing  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  have  returned  to  the  city  after 
passing  the  summer  at  Sausalito  and  Del  Monte. 

Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins  and  Mrs.  Frank  Dimmock  passed  a  few 
days  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the  week. 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Ellis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis  have  returned  to 
Marysville  after  passing  the  season  at  the  Hotel  del  Monte. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  B.  Spence  visited  Mrs.  James 
Phelan  at  Santa  Cruz  on  Admission  Day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Houghton  Wheeler  are  residing  at  1001 
Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  John  Gillig  will  come  down  from  Virginia,  Nev.,  in 
a  few  days  to  visit  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vail  is  in  New  York  city  where  he  will  re- 
main until  the  middle  of  October. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  who  has  been  passing 
several  weeks  at  Calistoga,  is  steadily  improving  in  health. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of  Oak- 
land, will  pass  the  winter  in  the  Eastern  States. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  have  returned  to  Oakland 
after  a  prolonged  visit  at  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Tucker,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  Edington  Detrick,  in  Portland,  Or. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  at  the  Hotel 
del  Monte  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  left  for  Southern  California  on 
September  2d,  to  pass  several  weeks  at  Los  Angeles  and  Del 
Coronado. 

Mr.  George  Hermann  has  returned  from  a  two  weeks  visit 
at  Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Sanford  Sachs  has  just  returned  from  a  trip  to  Oregon, 
Washington,  British  Columbia,  and  Alaska. 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Garvey  and  Miss  Garvey  have  taken  apart- 
ments at  The  Colonial  for  the  season. 

Mr.  J.  Deming,  Mr.  R.  T.  Warren,  and  Mr.  M.  F.  Cole- 
man, of  this  city,  have  in  Philadelphia  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  Fred  H.  Horton  is  at  the  St.  Cloud  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Hill,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  stopping  at  the  Hoffman 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Cummins  will  pass  the  winter  months 
at  The  Colonial. 

Miss  Belle  Wallace,  of  Auburn,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Mizner 
at  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Chase,  in  Napa  County. 

Mr.  William  S.  Blair  is  paying  a  visit  to  Coronado  Beach. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin,  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin,  and 
Miss  Minnie  Fogg  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  last  Monday  after 
a  short  visit  here. 

Mr.  Louis  Hirsch  will  leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Central 
America  and  will  be  away  about  seven  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Moody  will  remain  at  the  Corbitt 
Villa  in  San  Mateo  undl  the  latter  part  of  October,  when 
they  will  return  to  this  city  to  occupy  a  residence  on  Franklin 
Street  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenwayand  Mr.  A.  H.  Small  returned  from 
Del  Monte  last  Monday. 

Mrs.  Peter  McG.  McBean  has  gone  East  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Edith  McBean,  whom  she  will  place  in  school  at 
Farmington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Hanlon  and  her  son,  Mr.  Daniel  M.  Hanlon, 
have  been  passing  a  week  at  Vichy  for  the  benefit  of  the  lat- 
ter's  health, 

Mrs.  Joseph  Tripp,  of  New  York,  is  passing  a  couple  of 
months  in  Alameda  as  the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Dwinelle. 

Mrs.  C.  V.  Gummer,  who  has  been  visiting  in  Philadelphia 
since  last  December,  will  return  in  a  few  days  and  will  pass 
the  winter  at  root  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Jaynes  are  at  The  Colonial,  where 
they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson,  of  Sacramento,  visited 
friends  in  Pacific  Grove  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  die  Misses  Delmas  will  leave 
Mountain  View  in  a  week  to  occupy  their  residence  here  dur- 
ing the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Hooper  have  taken  rooms  at  The 
Colonial  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  T.  Dargie  are  enjoying  a  visit  at  Lake 
Tahoe. 

Mrs.  C.  A.  Painter  and  Mr.  Walter  M.  Painter  wdl  leave 
to-day  to  make  a  tour  of  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Hall,  of  New  York,  will  pass  the 
winter  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  Albert  E.  Casde  has  been  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
past  week.  ,         . 

Miss  Mamie  Holbrook  visited  Mrs.  A.  Camgan  m  San 
Rafael  for  a  few  days  recenUy. 

Mr.  James  D.  Phelan  was  in  Santa  Cruz  several  days  dur- 
ing the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey  passed  several  days  in 
San  Rafael  during  the  week.  , 

Mr.  Rodney  Smith  has  been  passing  the  week  in  Stockton 
and  Sacramento. 

Misses  Jennie  and  Bessie  Hooker  have  returned  from  an 
enjoyable  visit  to  relatives  in  Oregon, 

Mr.  Joseph  May  left  last  Thursday  on  a  visit  to  Boca  and 
will  return  on  Monday. 

Mr.  Jerome  B.  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  will  leave 
for  an  Eastern  trip  next  Wednesday. 

Captain  and   Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  and   Miss  Came 


Taylor  have  gone  East,  the  former  on  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks' 
duration  and  the  latter  to  enter  school  at  Farmington,  Conn. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow  have  removed  to 
1326  Leavenworth  Street,  comer  of  Washington. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Booth,  U.  S.  A.,  will  reside  dur- 
ing the  winter  at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Colonel  William  R.  Shafter,  U.  S.  A.,  has  gone  to  Fort 
Gaston,  Cal.,  to  inspect  the  First  Infantry  there. 

Lieutenant  Carlin,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been  paying  a  brief  visit 
to  Carson  City,  Nev. 

Mrs.  He'ilner,  wife  of  Lieutenant  HeDner,  U.  S.  N„  will 
pass  the  winter  at  1001  Pine  Street. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL. 
After  a  period  of  silence,  the  managers  of  the  fund 
come  again  before  the  public  with  a  renewal  of  their 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  helpless  children  for  whose 
benefit  the  fund  is  intended.  More  than  half  of  the 
sum  necessary  for  their  purpose  has  been  secured, 
and  the  managers  have  the  promise  of  some  large 
contributions  contingent  on  their  success  in  building 
up  the  fund  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars. 
In  the  great  cities  of  the  East  large  sums  are  con- 
tributed to  funds,  such  as  the  famous  Fresh  Air 
Fund  of  Life,  which  are  employed  in  bettering,  for 
a  short  time  only,  the  condition  of  young  children 
who  are  growing  up  in  the  crowded  streets  of  those 
cities.  In  San  Francisco,  fortunately,  the  conditions 
which  make  life  so  hard  for  children  in  the  Eastern 
summers  do  not  prevail.  But  there  is  always  with 
us  one  class  of  small  sufferers,  so  deformed  from 
birth,  or  so  crippled  by  accident,  that  they  must 
develop  into  helpless  men  and  women,  unless  surgi- 
cal assistance  be  given  to  them  early  in  life.  It  is 
for  the  relief  of  sucb  children  that  the  managers  of 
this  fund  appeal  again  to  the  charitable  people  of 
San  Francisco. 

Previously  acknowledged §3t243  45 

J.  C.  W 20  00 

A  Dime-Box 5  00 

The  Litde  Colonel 5  00 

Cora  Morris  Otis 5  00 

Total $3,278  45 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


The  meeting  of  the  State  Immigration  convention 
has  been  postponed  to  September  21st.  The  com- 
mittee of  arrangements  having  the  matter  in  hand, 
consisting  of  Will  E.  Fisher,  Albert  Gerberding, 
and  H.  Francis,  has  issued  another  circular,  which 
will  be  forwarded  to  the  chairman  of  each  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  fifty-four  counties.  In  this  cir- 
cular the  committee  says  : 

"This  is  not  the  favored  scheme  of  any  one  man,  but  an 
actual  necessity  of  the  time,  and  it  seems  to  us  that  every 
business-man  throughout  the  State  should  be  sufficiendy  in- 
terested to  endeavor  to  encourage  immigration  to  California. 
We  believe  in  getting  representatives  from  each  county  in 
the  State  together  in  convention,  with  representadves  of  all 
enterprises,  when  some  plan  may  be  devised  lo  encourage 
immigration." 

The  convention  is  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
mittee composed  of 

F.  S.  Johnson,  Herman  Shainwald,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; H.  Francis,  Albert  Gerberding,  Produce  Exchange; 
A.  A.  Hibbard,  E.  W.  Maslin.  State  Board  of  Trade; 
George  T.  Mane,  Jr.,  Jeremiah  Lynch,  Stock  and  Ex- 
change Board;  W.  N.  Miller,  A.  W.  Starbird.  Builders' 
Exchange;  C.  C.  Terrill,  Jere  Mahoney,  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  Will  E.  Fisher,  R.  P.  Hammond,  Jr.,  Real 
Estate  Exchange. 

Secretary  Townsend  reports  that  a  number  of  re- 
sponses-have been  received  from  several  additional 
counties,  some  naming  delegates  and  others  making 
inquiries.  From  present  indications  not  less  than 
two-thirds  of  the  counties  of  the  Stale  will  be  repre- 
sented, and  the  number  may  exceed  that  limit. 


One  of  the  earliest  women  explorers  in  South 
America  was  Mrs.  A.  Dana  Piper,  who  accompanied 
her  husband  on  his  explorations  of  the  Amazon 
River  for  the  government.  For  five  years  she  saw 
no  white  person  except  her  husband,  living  with 
savages  much  of  the  time,  and  even  spending  sev- 
eral weeks  with  a  tribe  of  cannibals.  Most  of  the 
journeying  was  done  in  canoes,  and  Mrs.  Piper 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  wild  adventurous  life.  Her 
home  is  in  Ecuador,  but  she  has  recently  been  in 
San  Francisco,  superintending  the  unloading  of  a 
cargo  of  rare  woods,  to  be  exhibited  at  Chicago, 
from  the  timber-woods  of  Ecuador. 


Esprit  descalier  and  nom  de  plume  have  often 
been  discussed  as  pseudo  French  and  unknown  in 
French  literature.  There  is  a  third  phrase  of  the 
same  category,  the  well  known  toujours  perdrix. 
It  occurs  in  Anthony  Trollope's  "The  Last  Chron- 
icle of  Barset";  but  Mr.  E.  Forgues,  in  his  para- 
phrase of  this  novel  ("  Fleurettes  et  Realiies")  ob- 
serves, in  a  foot-note:  "  C'est  l'equivalent  de  notre 
piti  d'anguille"  as  if  to  show  that  the  phrase  is  not 
used  in  French. 


Not  a  particle  of  quinine  nor  any  mineral  sub- 
stance is  contained  in  Ayer's  Ague  Curt; — yet  it  is  a 
warranted  specific  for  malaria. 


Your  Toilet 

Is  incomplete  without 
a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Hair  Vigor, 

It  preserves  the  hair, 
keeps  the  scalp  clean, 
and  is  everywhere  the 
favorite  dressing. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's 
Hair  Vigor  for  nr<v 
moting  the  growth 
of  the  hair,  and  think 
It  unequaled.  F«t 
restoring  the  hair  to  its  original  color,  and 
for  a  dressing,  it  cannot  be  surpassed."  — 
Mrs.  Geo.  LaFever,  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

•■I  was  rapidly  becoming  gray  and  bald; 
lint  after  using  two  or  three  botth-s  of  Ayer's 
Hair  Vieor  mv  hair  grew  thick  and  flossy 
and  the  original  color  was  restored.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  re comm ending  this  dressing." 
—  Melvin  Aldrich,  Canaan  Centre,  N.  H. 
Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer&Co.,  Lowell,  Maes. 
Sold  by  DruggiBts  and  Perfumera. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

BAH  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIEB 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  "Wines,  and  Olive  Oi) 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  iweet- 
ness- 


Hotel  Larkspur 

Its  first  season.  Splendidly  furnished,  attentive 
servants,  rates  very  moderate.  Secluded  yet 
easy  of  access.  Come  and  breathe  the  fresh,  pure, 
invigorating  country  air.  You  will  be  utterly  sur- 
prised at  the  result,  as  well  as  the  unexcelled  table 
we  set,^  It  is  our  special  pride.  Hotel  Lark- 
spur is  just  twelve  and  three-quarter  miles  from 
San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito,  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  (narrow  -  gauge)  Railroad.  Seven  1  rains 
daily.  Hotel  is  beautifully  located  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Tamalpais  and  adjacent  high  hills.  Six 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  veranda.  Marine  view 
unsurpassed.  Climate  delightful.  No  fogs.  Fine 
salt  -  water  bathing.  Pleasure  drives.  Call  if 
you  can.  You  won  t  regret  it.  Write  or  telegraph 
us,  anyway.  Further  particulars  by  addressing 
GEO.   M.    HEPKURN,    Larkspur.  Cal. 


The  king  of  the  English  gypsies,  George  Smith, 
has  projected  a  Romany  newspaper,  for  which  he  is 
sure  of  twenty  thousand  subscribers  among  his  own 
people. 

—  Extra  Mince   Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St 


317-319  KEABNI  ST.,   bet.    Ku-h  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered !      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  U 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorises  throughout  the  United  States  a*  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Freh.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
Glasses.     All  kind1;  of  Optical  Ooods  repaired. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage  or   road    animals    that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavem 
Rates  reason  aide,  and  tl 
care  and  attention  given.    S 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPK 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leaudr 
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GEOH.rULLERDESKCO. 

/•W/UFACTURES. 

mm.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

[-E3s-Biomsmsi 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetising,  Nourishing. 


Sample  will  be  sent  b7  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

E.  T.  COWDBBY  CO.,  Boston,  IT.  S.  A. 


EVERT  lady  knows  some 
of  the  ways  RIBBOJJS 
can  be  used ;  you  may 
learn  more  about  them, 
without  cost,  by  writing 
for  a  list  of  particulars 
on  the  subject.    Address 

11  Fair  &  Square" 

67  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  "  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STEINWAY 

itflHCV/ORLJjfOl? 

TB(Ai!lYrjffON£ 
&HUrWfr> 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music,     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY"C0.,  206-208  Post 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


PIIDCC  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUllLu  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "  1,  ButtB." 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


-vin^sBank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
annually,  in  January  and  July,  Loans  made  on  Real- 
z  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 
VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


PEGASUS    HARNESSED. 

(Mr.  and  Mrs.  Meliboeus  Rhymer,  finishing  breakfast.) 

Mrs.  Rhymer — 'Boeus,  when  are  you  going  to  do 

some  more  poems  ?    You  haven't  done  a  single  one 

this  month,  and  I'm  quite  sure  the  butcher  is  taking 

advantage  of  it. 

Rhymer  (bewildered)  —  The  butcher  ?  The 
butcher  ? 

Mrs.  Rhymer — Yes,  the  butcher.  Our  postman  is 
his  brother,  you  know.  Well,  whenever  you  don't 
get  any  letters  from  the  Aeon  for  some  time,  he  im- 
mediately begins  giving  us  round  for  rump,  well 
knowing  that  I  don't  dare  complain,  for  fear  he'll 
send  in  his  bill.  And  he's  been  doing  that  very  thing 
for  the  last  week. 

Rhymer  (disgusted)—  Pshaw  ! 
Mrs.    Rhymer  (without  noticing)  —  It   hurts   the 
milkman's  feelings,  too. 

Rhymer — What  have  a  milkman's  feelings  to  do 
with  poetry  ? 

Mrs.  Rhymer— A  great  deal,  let  rae  tell  you.  We 
owe  him  for  sixty-seven  quarts,  less  one  that  was 
sour,  though  he  says  it  wasn't ;  but  I  say  it  was,  and 
even  the  cat  wouldn't  touch  it,  and  I  don't  blame 
her,  whatever  he  pretends  about  its  being  new  that 

morning  from  a  grade  Jersey  three-year-old 

j??Av*rt£r(impatiently) — Oh,  get  on  !  get  on  ! 
Mrs.  Rhymer — Well,  it  makes  the  milkman  very 
sad  to  come  here  and  see  you  still  idle — "gone  dry," 
he  calls  it — when  you  ought  to  be  doing  a  fourteen- 
liner  a  day  to  square  his  account.  "  Ain't  no  sonnet 
nor  nothin'  yit,  is  there  ?  "  he  asks  every  morning  ; 
and  when  I  say  "  No,"  he  looks  as  if  he  could  cry. 
Rhymer — Nonsense  ! 

Mrs.  Rhymer — Then  it's  unlucky  that  our  grocer 
should  happen    to   be  a   subscriber  to   the  Aeon. 
Every  time  it  comes  out  without  anything  of  yours 
in   it,   he  instantly   sends   his  boy   around   with   a 
monthly  statement,  stamped  "  Please  Remit,"  and 
won't  let  him  take  the  molasses-jug  back  with  him. 
That's  occurred  two  or  three  times  already. 
Rhymer  (jumping  up) — Martha  Rhymer  ! 
Mrs.  Rhymer  (regardless) — It  was  a  great  mistake 
on  your  part  to  make  an  enemy  of  that  grocer  by 
refusing  to  write  the  little   advertising  acrostic  he 
wanted — something  about   a  new  brand  of  mixed 
pickles,  wasn't  it  ?    (Rhymer  groans.)    Ever  since, 
I've  seen  the  effects  of  his  hostility  in  the  butter. 
Rhymer  (in  a  high  state  of  irritability) — Wow  ! 
Mrs.  Rhymer— And  here  you  are,  not  even  trying 
to  work. 

Rhymer  (pitifully)— But  I  can't  work.  You  don't 
give  me  any  chance. 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (surprised) — Chance  ?  Why,  I  never 
interfere  with  you,  unless  there's  something  really 
important  to  be  done.  Monday,  there  was  the 
dining-room  carpet  to  put  down,  and  Tuesday,  the 
windows  needed  washing,  and  Wednesday,  the  pig 

ran  away 

Rhymer  (triumphantly) — And  this  is  Thursday. 
Now,  where  was  the  time  to  work? 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (calm  as  ever) — Why,  you  might 
have  thought  up  some  canzonets  and  rondeaux  on 
Wednesday,  while  you  were  after  the  pig — I'm  sure 
you  were  gone  long  enough. 

Rhymer  (despairing) — Oh,  misery,  misery!  Life 
is  too  hard  for  me  !  (Striking  his  forehead.)  Jupiter  ! 
An  idea  !  I'll  do  that  up  in  twelves  and  elevens — 
tum\\\y,  /uwtity,  turn  ti  tee  tumtity  ! — woere's  my 
pencil  and  pad  ?—tum  ti  tee  turn  / — and  "  Walker's 
Rhyming  Dictionary  "  ? — quick,  or  I  shall  lose  my  in- 
spiration— tumtity  turn!  (Rushes  about,  collecting 
materials,  then  plunges  into  chair  at  table.) 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (quite  unexcited)  —  Ah,  you've 
started?  That's  good  ;  only  you've  put  your  Walker 
on  the  milk  toast.  Now,  remember  that  we've  no 
soft-soap,  and  be  sure  to  hail  the  man  when  he 
drives  by. 

Rhymer  (hard  at  it) — "Misery,  misery!  Life  is 
too  hard  for  me  !  " — one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six — 
tumuty,  tumtity  !  —  "Gladly  fd  rest  in  the  yew  - 
shadowed  tomb  "—  where's  Walker  ? — confound  that 
milk  toast !— tomb  :  "  OMB,  see  OOM" — nicely  ar- 
ranged book  this  is,    I   don't  think — oh,  here  it  is  : 

"OOM!     Doom,  gloom,  groom,  loom,  room " 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (outside) — 'Boeus,  have  you  seen 
the  soapman  yet  ?  I  don't  believe  he's  coming  this 
morning. 

Rhymer  (nervously) — Oh,  don't  bother  I  "  Gloom," 
that'll  do — now  for  an  alliteration  —  generous? — 
glorious ?— glimmering — hooray,  that's  it! — "glim- 
mering gloom  !  " 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (outside) — I  shall  want  you  to  go 
down-town  pretty  soon,  and  you  might  as  well  take 
the  order  now.     Two  pounds  of  halibut,  not  too 

near  the  tail 

Rhymer  (furious) — Martha  Rhymer,  keep  still,  or 
I'll — then  the  second  line  is,  "  Silent  and  safe  'mid 
its  glimmering  gloom."  Moses  I  That's  a  good 
one  !— but,  hold  on  !  Does  gloom  glimmer,  I  won- 
der? 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (outside) — A  quart  of  Lima  beans — 
do  you  hear  ? 

Rhymer  (bouncing  about  in  agony) — Hear?  I 
wish  I'd  been  born  deaf— and  you  dumb  !  (Resum- 
ing.) "Glimmering  gloom!"  Well,  gloom  might 
glimmer — why  not?  Anyhow,  this  gloom  will 
glimmer — for  I  can't  afford  to  lose  that  alliteration. 
Now  for  the  next — tumtity,  tumtity  ! 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (outside)  —  And  if  you  see  Dr. 
Bolus,  ask   him  whether  that  rash  on   the  baby's 


elbow  is  anything  serious,  and  if  I'd  better  put  a 
flax-poultice  on  it. 

Rhymer— Yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yes,  yesl  Oh,  be 
quiet,  can't  you?  (Meditating.)  Now,  the  third'll 
have  to  rhyme  with  the  first.  What  can  I  get  for 
"  hard  for  me?"  Let's  see  Walker — "card" — no 
good — "barred"  —  just  the  thing.  Here  goes  — 
"  Since  the  palm-planted  paths  to  life's  blisses  are 

barred  for  me  " By  George,  that's  a  fine  liDe  ! — 

sounds  like  Swinburne  ;  it  does,  indeed.  Now  comes 
the  fourth 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (tearing  into  and  through  room, 
screaming  at  the  top  of  her  voice) — Oh,  mercy, 
mercy  !  There  he  goes !  The  soapman  !  Hi-i-i- 
i-i-i !  Hall-o-o-o-o-o !  Stop!  Wait!  Oh, 'Boeus, 
come  quick  and  help  me  shriek — it's  the  soapman  ! 
E-e-e-e-eh  !  Hallo-o-o-o  !  Oh,  dear,  it's  no  use — 
he's  gone,  he's  gone  ! 

Rhymer  (in  dark  despair) — And  so  is  my  inspira- 
tion, Martha  Rhymer  !     Gone,  gone,  gone  ! 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (recovering  herself) — I'm  very  sorry, 
'Boeus,  and  the  milkman  will  feel  even  worse  ;  but, 
since  it  is  gone: 

Rhymer— Well  ? 

Mrs.  Rhymer  (with  her  customary  good  sense) — 
You'd  belter  go,  too — after  that  two  pounds  of  hali- 
but, not  too  near  the  tail ! — Manley  H.  Pike  in 
Puck. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

The  Passing  of  the  Summer  Girl. 
Sit  still,  you  throbbing  heart ! 
Sit  still, 
Won't  you  ? 

While  yet  the  summer  girl 
Sweeps  swiftly  out  of  sight '. 
Not  that  she's  not 
Out  of  sight, 
Every  day  in  the  year, 
But— 

That's  another  story  ! 
Oh,  summer  girl ! 
Oh,  fluttering  vision 
Of  the  surfy  shore  ! 
Oh,  symphony 
In  silken  shapeliness ! 
Oh,  skirted  shimmer 
Of  the  sounding  seas  ! 
Oh,  sweet,  resistless 
Naiad  Queen  of  Nepluneland  ! 
Ob,  Empress  of  the  Tallyho  ! 
Oh,  goddess  of  the 
White-winged  yacht ! 
Oh,  sorceress  of  the  hill-side  inn  ! 
Oh,  rare,  pale 
Lily  of  the  lakelet  vale  ! 
Oh.  mystic  mountain  maid, 
Sun-kissed  in  tan 
As  roseate  as  the  dawn  ! 
Ob.  bam  mocked  bouri 
Of  the  halcyon  days  ! 
Oh,  goshelmity 
Summer  girl ! 
Why  are  you  thus 
To  be  September  squelched. 
And  leave  the  heart  that  thumps 
To  throb  on  in  its 
Throbfulness, 
With  nothing,  save 
The  memory  of  a 
Glinting  gleam  of  glory 
To  lean  up  against. 
Until  next  summer's  sweet  supply 
Comes  into  market? 
Oh,  dim,  delicious  dream  ! 
Oh,  darn  the  luck  ! 
Oh,  summer  girl, 
Au  re  voir  ! 
Oh,  mamma  !  — New  York  Sun. 


No  Irish  Need  Apply. 
He  advertised,  as  bit  of  spite, 

For  a  nurse  for  his  little  kids, 
And  government- like  reserved  the  right 

To  reject  all  Bids.  —Puck. 


Two  Men. 
■  How  sweet,"  the  first  man  cried,  "is  death  ! 
The  faltering  pulse,  the  dying  breath 
Form  but  a  gentle  span  between 
The  life  unsolved  and  the  life  unseen, 
Where  the  weary  soul  shall  know  not  care, 
But  rest  and  beauty  everywhere. 
Ah  !  death  is  sweet !     And  so,  say  I, 
Give  me  the  man  content  to  die." 

The  other  sighed  and  shook  his  head  : 
'  Ah  !  death  comes  all  too  soon,"  he  said. 
'  And  better  than  blighted  youth,  I  wage, 
Is  the  charm  that  lies  in  a  green  old  age. 
With  a  sturdy  frame,  and  a  hardy  health, 
And  a  goodly  store  of  worldly  wealth, 
Man's  life  is  sweet,  indeed,  and  he 
Whose  life  is  long  is  the  man  for  me." 

And  then  the  life-insurance  fakir 

Rose  and  left  the  undertaker.  —Pud 


The  Commuter's  Dream. 
In  slumbers  of  night  the  suburbanite  lay  ; 

His  whiskers  hung  loose  at  the  sport  of  the  wind 
That  blew  through  ihe  window,  and  far,  far  away 

Had  vanished  all  sorrow  and  care  from  his  mind. 

He  dreamt  of  a  home  on  some  beautiful  shore, 
Where  life  was  a  joy,  free  from  trouble  and  pain, 

Where  traffic  and  trade,  with  their  hurry  and  roar. 
Would  vex  and  disquiet  him  never  again. 

But  what  is  that  light  which  now  flames  on  his  eyes, 
And  what  is  that  sound  which  nowbursts  on  his  ears^ 

'Tis  the  glare  of  Ihe  sun  climbing  up  in  the  skies, 
'Tis  the  banging  alarm  of  the  clock  that  he  hears. 

He  springs  from  his  pillow  !  jumps  into  his  duds  ! 

He  bolts  a  quick  breakfast  cooked  o'er  a  slow  fire, 
And  straight  for  the  "  Number  Ten  Dummy"  he  scuds, 

Like  a  real-estate  man  on  the  track  of  a  buyer. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  and  years  thus  sJiall  circle  away, 
Suburban  trains,  shrieking  and  clanging,  shall  roll. 

But  some  time,  ah,  some  time,  when  wrinkled  and  gray, 
Death  will  bring,  oh,  suburbanite,  peace  to  thy  soul  1 
— Chicago  Tribune. 


Glres  Way  With  a  Crash  ! 

That's  what  happens  to  many  a  constitution  worn 
out  with  unrelaxed  fagging  at  the  desk,  the  loom, 
or  any  laborious  occupation  representing  excessive 
brain  or  physical  labor.  Recuperate  when  wearing 
out  with  the  finest  of  reviving  medicated  stimulants, 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  foremost  among  rem- 
edies for  debility,  dyspepsia,  constipation,  malaria, 
kidney  and  bladder  complaints,  and  the  infirmities 
of  age. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  u.     At  pupils'  resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  p.  M.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  3334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio:    26  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  8. 


ROBERT    TOLMIE, 

PIANIST, 

Has  returned  to  the  city  and  resumed  instruction  at 
Steinway  Hall,  306  Post  Street. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

8AN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  Pmncifai.. 


MISS     Ij-A-KlIErS 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 
Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1891. 
MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


TRINITY    SCHOOL, 

1534  MISSION  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

Sixteenth  Tear. 

Christmas  Term  opens  Monday,  August  3d,  1891. 
Prepares  for  University  and  business. 
An  accredited  school  with  the  University  of  California. 
REV.  DR.  E.  R.  SPALDING,  Rector. 


Irvinfi  Institute.  S^SSS 

The  next  session  will  begin  on  Monday,  July  27th.     For 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  iSgr.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinfcley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte — Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing — Signor  Galvam.  Piano — Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshiinel 
Belles-Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages — Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
opening. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$450) in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


MISS    BOLTE'S 

English,  French,   and  German    Boarding 

and  Day  School, 

3137    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  July  13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  teachers. 
Thorough  instruction  in  English.  For  acquring  French 
and  German,  opportunities  are  offered  un  equaled  on  this 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French,  German,  and 
English   Kindergarten,  with  trained  native  Kindergartners. 

Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

3534  California  Street.    Re -op  ens  July  37. 

Principal,  Miss  Emily  Edmunds. 
Nine  years   Proprietor  and   Principal  of  the  Educational 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington,  Eng. 
specialties: 
Private  Lessons. 
Post-Graduate  Class. 
Graduating  Course  of  four  years. 
Primary  Course. 

Play-Room  and  Play-Garden  for  little  children. 
Language  Classes  and  Music  Lessons  at  all  hours. 
Visits  of  inquiry  invited  before  12  a.  m. 

French,    German,   Spanish,    Ktc 

65  Lessons  for  818.00. 
THE    LARCHER    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular.  Edward  Larcher,  Principal. 


Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

3014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 

Will  re-open  August  iQth.     Students  prepared  for  College. 


BANK,    OFFICE, 
SCHOOL-ROOM. 

JOHNSTON'S  File-Cut  Ink-Eraser  pleases  every- 
body ;  made  of  steel ;  makes 
smooth,  clean  erasure.  Thou- 
sands in  use ;  will  last  years. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  send  35 
cents,  money,  or  circular  free,  to 

W.  BUNNELL,  Box  282,^ 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Even  in  our  day  there  are  persons  who  can  sym- 
pathize with  the  aspiration  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  con- 
nection with  the  execution  of  a  piece  of  music  which 
he  was  informed  was  so  very  difficult  :  "1  would, 
madam,  that  it  were  impossible." 


At  a  time  of  great  drought  a  schoolmaster,  ac- 
companied by  his  pupils,  went  out  to  pray  for  rain. 
He  was  met  by  an  inquisitive  fellow,  who  asked 
where  they  were  going.  "  We  are  going  to  pray  for 
rain,"  the  teacher  replied;  "God  will  hear  the 
prayers  of  innocent  children."  "If  that  were  so," 
answered  the  man,  "there  would  be  no  teachers 
alive." 

When  Mr.  David  Dear  {winner  of  the  Queen's 
Prize  at  Bisley  this  year)  was  a  law  student,  he  once 
attended  an  "  at  home."  On  the  servant  asking  his 
name,  he  replied  "  David. JJear."  The  girl  blushed 
and  said  :  "  Yes,  yes  ;  but  what  is  your  other  name, 
sir  ?  "  He  assured  her  he  had  no  other  name.  But 
it  was  of  no  use  ;  the  servant  knew  better,  and  an- 
nounced him  as  "  Mr.  David." 


The  beautiful  Mrs.  Norton  one  day  went  to  buy 
some  plaster  casts  for  her  niece  to  use  as  models 
in  drawing.  The  proprietor  of  the  shop  displayed 
a  large  collection  of  hands,  arms,  and  ears,  and 
finally  held  up  a  very  symmetrical  nose.  "There, 
ma'am,"  said  he,  "I  can  safely  recommend  that. 
It's  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Norton's  nose,  and  hartists  do 
buy  a  lot  of  'em.     It's  very  popular." 


One  of  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  brothers,  being  an 
ardent  apostle  of  the  aesthetic  school,  was  once  dis- 
cussing the  subject  of  art-culture  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury. Finding  the  prime  minister  anything  but  re- 
sponsive to  his  theories,  he  observed  :  "  I  am  afraid, 
uncle,  you  are  a  sad  Philistine."  "In  that  case," 
Lord  Salisbury  responded  ;  "  I  am  not  the  first  who 
has  suffered  from  the  jaw-bone  of  an  ass." 

Ignatieff,  lately  prime-minister  of  Russia,  has  just 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Prague.  The  story  of  his 
dismissal  is  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  the  autocracy 
of  the  Czars.  Ignatieff,  one  day,  presented  some 
papers  to  his  imperial  master,  saying  :  "  Your  maj- 
esty may  sign  these  without  reading  them,  as  they 
are  not  of  much  importance."  The  Czar  handed 
the  papers  back,  with  the  answer  :  "  Keep  these  for 
your  successor.  I  never  sign  papers  without  looking 
at  them." 

The  famous  English  physician,  Sir  Edward  Quain, 
when  quite  a  young  man,  was  placed  in  temporary 
charge  of  a  patient,  and,  full  of  the  weight  of  his 
unaccustomed  responsibility,  his  countenance  grew 
longer  and  longer.  When  he  was  leaving  one  day, 
the  lady's  husband  followed  him.  "  I  greatly  ap- 
preciate the  anxiety  you  feel  for  my  poor  wife,"  he 
whispered,  "but  please  don't  let  her  see  it  agaJD, 
for,  after  you  had  left  the  room,  she  asked  me  if  you 
were  the  undertaker." 

"Jimmy"  Powers,  the  farce- comedian,  while  at  a 
London  music-hall  recently,  came  into  sharp  col- 
lision with  a  rather  large  and  cross-grained  man. 
"  Hang  it,  sir,"  cried  the  latter,  "  you've  smashed  my 
cigar  !  "  Mr.  Powers,  with  a  profound  bow,  handed 
the  injured  gentleman  a  prime  Havana.  "I  beg 
your  pardon,  sir,"  he  said  ;  "  pray  accept  this  cigar 
instead."  The  big  man  looked  at  the  "  weed  "  and 
asked:  "Is  it  a  good  one?"  "  Ninepence,"  was 
the  rejoinder.  "  Oh,  well,  mine  cost  sixpence,"  and 
diving  down  into  his  pocket,  he  handed  out  three 
coppers,  and  disappeared,  with  the  words  :  "  Here's 
your  change ! " 

The  Sun  tells  a  remarkable  tale  of  a  family  in 
Maine,  consisting  of  six  brothers,  who  look  so  much 
alike  that  only  their  most  intimate  acquaintances  can 
tell  them  apart.  One  day,  while  visiting  in  a  strange 
town,  each  brother  wanted  a  shave.  One  of  them 
went  into  a  barber's  shop,  had  bis  beard  removed, 
and  paid  the  customary  fee.  Five  minutes  later, 
apparently  the  same  man  rushed  into  the  shop,  with 
a  three  days'  growth  of  beard  on  his  face,  declared 
that  he  had  not  been  half  shaved,  and  demanded 
that  the  work  be  done  over  again.  The  astonished 
barber  apologized  and  shaved  the  man  again,  but  in 
less  than  ten  minutes  apparently  the  same  man  came 
back,  angrier  than  ever,  and  with    his  beard  still 


bristling.  The  barber,  after  a  feeble  kick,  went 
through  the  process  a  third  time.  When  the  fourth 
brother  came,  however,  the  barber  lost  patience  and 
yelled  :  "  See  here  ;  if  you're  trying  to  sell  me  some 
patent  hair-raiser,  I'll  take  your  whole  stock  ;  but  if 
you  are  an  escaped  museum  freak,  either  you'll  have 
to  get  out  or  I'll  have  to  close  this  shop  !  "  The  re- 
maining brothers  patronized  another  shop. 

The  Princess  Charlotte,  daughter  of  George  the 
Fourth,  was  a  young  woman  of  great  spirit  and 
originality.  One  day,  one  of  her  teachers  chanced 
to  enter  the  room  when  the  princess  was  reviling  one 
of  her  attendant  ladies,  in  great  wrath,  and,  after 
giving  her  a  lecture  on  hasty  speech,  he  presented 
her  with  a  book  on  the  subject.  A  few  days  later  he 
found  her  still  more  furious,  and  using  language 
even  more  violent.  "  I  am  sorry  to  find  your  roya 
highness  in  such  a  passion,"  said  he;  "  your  roya 
highness  has  not  read  the  book  I  gave  you."  "I 
did,  my  lord  !  "  cried  she,  tempestuously  ;  "  I  both 
read  it  and  profited  by  it.  Otherwise  I  should  have 
scratched  her  eyes  out  !  " 


"The  black  earth  drinks  the  rains,  and  the  trees 
drink  the  earth,  and  Helios  drinks  the  sea,  and 
Silenus  drinks  Helios.  Why  then,  my  friends,  do 
you  prevent  me  from  drinking  ?  "  Thus  translated 
admirably  an  ode  of  Anacreon,  in  a  crowded  New 
York  elevated-car,  a  man  through  whose  unpatched 
boots  blew  the  breeze  that  sweeps  the  curved 
tracks  of  the  elevated  railway  at  the  end  of  the  park. 
"  He  is  drunk  ;  I'll  put  him  off  at  One  Hundred  and 
Sixteenth  Street,"  said  the  guard.  "Don't;  he 
knows  his  classics,"  said  a  Times  reporter.  "Oh, 
well,  if  he  knows  Colonel  Hain  and  behaves  himself, 
I  will  let  him  ride,"  said  the  guard,  unterrified  by  a 
new  form,  apparently,  of  "  His  Nibs." 

After  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  General  Wise 
came  riding  down  the  road  furiously  to  where  Gen- 
eral Lee  and  his  staff  were  grouped.  He  was 
splashed  with  mud  from  head  to  heels,  and  there 
were  great  splotches  of  mud  dried  and  caked  upon 
his  face.  Addressing  General  Lee,  he  asked,  in  a 
theatrical  voice  :  "  Is  it  true,  General  Lee,  that  you 
have  surrendered?"  "Yes,  General  Wise,  it  is 
true."  "I  wish,  then,  to  ask  you  one  question: 
What  is  going  to  become  of  my  brigade.  General 
Lee,  and  what  is  going  to  become  of  me  ?  "  Gen- 
eral Lee  looked  at  the  splashed  warrior  for  a  full 
minute,  and  then  said,  calmly  and  in  a  low  tone  : 
"  General  Wise,  go  and  wash  your  face." 

A  country  judge  in  Hungary  gave  a  decision,  a 
few  days  ago,  of  which  Solomon  himself  might  be 
proud.  Members  of  the  Nazarene  sect  in  the  town 
of  Gyoma  requested  his  honor  to  be  allowed  to 
crucify  one  of  their  number,  "who  was  a  Messiah, 
and  had  been  called  by  heaven  to  save  men,"  The 
judge,  for  a  moment,  was  dumfounded.  "Friends," 
he  replied,  after  recovering  his  senses,  "I  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  your  religious  practices.  If 
your  Messiah  wishes  to  be  crucified,  let  him  prepare 
himself  for  death.  Remember,  however,  that  if  he 
does  not  rise  again  in  three  days,  I  shall  cause  every 
one  of  vou  to  be  hanged."  The  Nazarenes,  it  is 
needless  to  add,  allowed  their  chief  to  live. 


Stood  the  Test. 

Ai  lcock's  Porous  Plasters  have  successfully  stood  the 
test  of  over  thirty  years'  use  by  the  public  ;  their  virtues  have 
never  been  equaled  by  the  unscrupulous  imitators  who  have 
sought  to  trade  upon  the  reputation  of  Allcock's  by  mak- 
ing plasters  with  holes  in  them,  and  claiming  them  to  be 
"just  as  good  as  Allcock's." 

Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  stand  to-day  indorsed  by 
not  only  the  highest  medical  authorities,  but  by  millions  of 
grateful  patients  who  have  proved  their  efficacy  as  a  house- 
hold remedy. 


There  has  never  been  invented  a  style  of 
advertising  which  grew  better  with  age. 

Years  ago,  big  type,  bold-headed  state- 
ments, and  hackneyed  sentences  filled  the 
advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers  with 
about  as  much  art  and  refinement  about 
them  as  there  is  melody  in  bedlam.  Then 
came  a  change.  The  reaction  has  brought 
a  whirlwind  of  business  art  and  literature. 
Story-writers  and  poets  tum  their  atten- 
tion to  the  composition  of  advertisements, 
until  now  a  part  of  the  better  class  of  ad- 
vertisements are  made  up  to  fit  the  taste  of 
the  Monday  Morning  Club  or  the  Authors' 
and  Artists'  League. 

Many  professional  advertisement  writers 
have  jumped  as  far  above  the  people  as 
they  were  once  beneath  them. 

An  advertisement  is  a  simple  announce- 
ment of  something  to  sell,  coupled  with 
more  or  less  of  an  appeal  to  somebody  to 
buy  it, — NatlianUl  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


vardtil    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A    Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tB"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMhwi. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Too  Fast 

I  become  listless,  fretful,  without  errer-  < 
i  gy,  thin  and  weak.  But  you  can  for-  ( 
|  tify  them  and  build  them  up,  by  the  j 
i  use  of  { 

SCOTT'S  I 

EMULSION 


OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  AND 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of*   Lime     and     Soda. 
They  will  take   it  readily,  for  it  is  al- 
most as  palatable  as  milk.     And   it 
should  be  remembered  that  AS  A  pee- 

YENTTYE  OE  CUBE  OF  COUGHS  OB  COLDS, 

IN  BOTH  THE  OLD  AND  YOUNG,  IT  IS 

UNEQUALLED.   Avoid  substitutions  offered. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  ProfitB 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,'  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 


37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.  E.  cor-  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold  ) 9300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  eTery thing ).. .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT T.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

CEORCE  F.  CRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W/cor.  Sacramento  aDd   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai, 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Tuesday,  September  15 

Belgic   ..   (via  Honolulu) Thursday.  October  8 

Oceanic Tuesday,  November  3 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates, 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P,  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJ5TEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  New  York.. Saturday,  Sept.  13,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazallan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose*  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Saturday,  Sept.  36,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking.. Wednesday.  Oct.  31,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Klo  de  Janeiro Nov.  1-1,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Kront  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


From  August  15,  1801.      1   arrive. 
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Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 
Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Josi... 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ^ 

El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa 1 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis , . . 
Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  I 

first-class  locally / 

Nfles,  San  Jose1,  Stockton,  lone,  j 

Sacramento,    Marysvtlle,    Ore-  / 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. J 

Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno,  1 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  > 

Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Josi 

Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 

Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  '. 

Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

and  East J 

Middle  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 

for  Mojave  and  East j 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 

Santa  Rosa f 

NUes  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jos^ 

Ogden   Route   Atlantic  Express,  { 

Ogden  and  East f 

Vallejo 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 

to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  '- 

land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J 
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8ANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New- 
%     7.45  a.  <      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul- 

\     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz 

( Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose", 
8.15  a.  <      Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and 

(      Santa  Cruz 

(  Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almaden, 
*    2.45  P.  -j       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

(.      Santa  Cruz 

(Centreville,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos, 
Saturday  and  Sunday  to  Santa 
Cruz 


8.05  P. 
6.20  p. 

II .20   A. 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


8.3O   A. 


IO.3O  A, 
12.15    p' 


*  3.30   ^ 

*  4.2O  P. 
5.20  P. I 
6.3O    P. 

t    II.45    P-   ", 


1  San     Jose,    Almaden,   and    Way  )  1 

1      Stations i\       2-3°  '• 

f  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  1    , 

\      day  Excursion J  '♦     8-25  p- 

/'San   Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Ptnos,^ 
I      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  | 
J      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  i 
"1      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f       6  12  p. 
I      garita   (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 
^    principal  Way  Stations /  I 

San  Josd  and  Way  Stations j 

(  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  } 

\      Stations ...  ("1 

/Menlo   Park,   San   Jose",  Gilroy,^  ; 

j      Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  I  I  * 

j      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del   "      "I5  A- 

V.     Monte  Limited) J  ' 

San  Jose\  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
Salinas,      Monterey,      Pacific  !  L 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  f      IOOOA' 
stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8  01  A. 

San  Jose"  aiyj  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way )    . 
Stations fi*     7-3°  P- 


5-15  p. 
4-00   p. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger  Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3,30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,    1 1.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.    m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays- 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6,50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  io.o;  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.0s,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Days. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Wbhk 
Days. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

5.05    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
9.30  A.   M. 
S.OO  p.    M. 

Petaluma      10.40A.  M. 

and          1  6.05  p.  m. 

Santa  Rosa,    j  7.25  p.  m. 

8.50  A.M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6. 10  P.M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

S.OO  A.   M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7.25  P.M. 

IO.  30  A.  M 
6.10P.  M. 

7.40  A.    M. 

8.00  A.   M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.a$P- m. 

6    10  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 
3.30    P.     M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

Guemeville.    1  7.25  p.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 

|   6-IOP.  M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8.00   A.   M. 
5.00   P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

10. 40  A.  M. 
6,05  P.  M. 

8-50A.  M. 

6.10P.  H. 

.    M.:8.00   A. 
M.lg.OO   P. 


Sebastopol.    .10.40  A.  M.l  10.30  A.  M. 
'   6-05  P.  MJ   6  .  IO  P.  M. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  If..  August  28,  September  12,  37. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyvillc,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.35;  to  Healdsbure, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84-50;  tc  Hopland,  85.70;  10  Ukiafi, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  tc  So- 
noma, 81-50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.95; 
toaoverdaJe,  83;  to  Ukiah,  84.50:  to  Hopland,  83.S0;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81-20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Monte-omen-  Street 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
lor  sale  at  the  Business  Office,  213 
Grant  Avenue. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  14,  1891. 


In  her  two  last  visits  to  San  Francisco,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  has  shown  us  two  historic  figures — Cleo- 
patra and  Theodora — theswarth  Egyptian,  barbaric 
and  terrible,  queen  of  the  nation  whose  beginnings 
date  from  the  world's  youth,  daughter  of  the  land  of 
the  lotus  and  the  serpent,  ruler  of  those  vast  domains 
where  Thebes  and  Memphis  were  great  and  glorious, 
where  through  silent  centuries  the  Nile  has  wound 
its  silver  way,  where  Memnon  sang  under  the  rays 
of  dawn  and  the  Sphinx  looked  out  over  the  desert 
with  its  unanswerable  question. 

A  leap  of  five  hundred  years  takes  us  to  Theodora. 
Egypt  is  no  more  with  us.  The  slow-lapsing  Nile — 
threading  its  quiet  course  through  spreading,  fiat- 
roofed  cities,  brooding  under  the  fierce  suns  of  mid- 
day, wakening  to  life  in  the  long,  blue  twilights- 
gives  place  to  the  shores  of  the  Propontis  or  the 
Bosphorus,  where  the  Empress  Theodora  spends 
lazy,  luxurious  days  in  her  stately  palaces  and  pleas- 
ure-gardens. Where  Cleopatra's  barge,  wafting  its 
odor  of  eastern  spices,  borne  onward  by  purple  sails, 
piloted  by  naiads  and  nymphs,  who  held  the  silken 
tackle  in  their  "flower-soft  hands,"  slid  downward 
on  the  current  of  the  Cydnus,  the  Empress  Theo- 
dora's hours  slipped  by  in  revelry  and  feasting,  in  the 
stealth  of  murderous  intrigue  and  indiscriminate 
loves,  in  the  savage  joy  of  tyranny  and  torture,  in 
the  soft  pleasures  of  music  and  the  dance. 

The  empress  was  still  young,  and  that  beauty 
which  had  blazed  resplendent  in  Constantinople, 
had  shone  for  a  space  at  Pentapolis,  had  known  dis- 
tressful days  at  Alexandria,  was  yet  in  its  splendid 
prime.  Long  hours  were  spent  in  the  Bosphorus 
palace  in  trying  every  art  to  preserve  it  in  all  its 
delicate  perfection.  In  her  private  apartments,  "the 
beautiful,  implacable  tyrant"  lounged  away  roseate 
hours,  "laughed  away  kingdoms."  Saturated  with 
perfumed  unguents,  painted,  dyed,  wrapped  about  in 
stuffs  of  golden  tints,  sewn  with  jewels,  with  mane 
of  red  hair  braided  in  pearls,  with  small  henna-tipped 
fingers  weighed  down  with  huge  gem-set  rings,  im- 
perial, indifferent,  satiated  with  power  and  taking 
fierce  joy  in  its  abuse,  the  Empress  Theodora  gives 
audience  to  the  foreign  embassadors,  the  native  min- 
isters. 

To  some  she  extends  a  languid  attention,  to  others 
is  haughtily  indifferent.  Here  a  cruel  smile  answers 
a  timidly  proffered  request,  again  a  lightning  glance 
of  tigerish  rage  sends  the  blood  back  to  the  heart  of 
the  suppliant.  The  great  empress  is  aweary  of  the 
cares  of  state,  and  her  soul  turns  back  to  the  vaga- 
bond, darksome  life  of  other  days.  Those  feet  that 
the  foreign  embassadors  may  bend  and  kiss  with  the 
reverence  due  to  imperial  majesty,  are  impatient  to 
tread  once  more  the  dark  and  devious  ways  of  the 
city,  to  steal  through  unknown,  noisome  haunts, 
where  the  sun  never  shines,  down  through  the  mys- 
tery and  night  of  the  town's  by-ways,  to  the  corners 
where  the  shadows  lie  the  thickest  and  the  heart  of 
the  city  beats  furtive  and  feverish. 

A  slim,  pale  figure,  veiled  and  soft-footed,  she 
makes  her  stealthy  way  through  cavernous  slums, 
■  by  palace  gardens,  along  the  quays,  skirting  high 
walls  and  thick-growing  hedges,  to  the  Hippodrome. 
Here,  gliding  softly  between  the  great  stone  arches, 
the  daughter  of  Acacius,  the  keeper  of  the  bears, 
may  look  once  more  upon  the  wide  arena,  may  sniff 
the  smell  of  the  trampled  sawdust,  may  peer  cau- 
tiously between  the  arches  into  that  portion  of  the 
building  where  the  wild  animals  are  still  kept,  the 
bears,  the  lions— old  Ajax  is  still  alive — among 
which  the  days  of  her  infancy  were  spent.  And 
there,  bending  over  a  kettle,  swinging  from  crossed 
sticks,  is  old  Tamyris,  a  burly,  rough,  unkempt 
shape,  a  bronzed  and  black-browed  old  woman,  girt 
about  with  striped  stuffs,  a  gvpsy-faced,  wrinkled 
beldame,  with  long,  matted  elf-locks  of  coarse  black 
hair,  a  wonderful  reader  of  the  future  and  one  who 
knows  the  secrets  of  brewing  love-potions  and 
philters. 

Sardou  has  taken  the  figure  of  the  terrible  consort 
of  Justinian  as  the  central  point  of  what  is  undoubt- 
edly a  great  dramatic  piece.  To  keep  the  sympa- 
thies of  bis  audience,  he  has  softened  the  outlines  of 
the  empress's  character  to  a  point  where,  truth  be- 
ing set  in  the  background,  romance  may  lend  its 
delicate  charm  to  a  figure  which  was  one  of  the  most 
detestable  in  the  range  of  history.  We  see  Theo- 
dora through  the  magical  lens  that  a  great  playwright 
holds  to  our  eyes.  She  has  the  interest  of  the  audi- 
ence, if  not  their  sympathy,  in  the  love  episode  with 
Andreas.  She  attracts  by  her  cleverness  in  the  dia- 
logue with  Justinian,  who  is  made  a  craven  to  ac- 
centuate the  contrast. 

The  abominations  of  her  cruelties  are  pressed  out 
gbt.  The  Theodora  who  rests  under  the  stigma 
..  v-'ing  murdered  her  own  son,  who  let  her  ven- 


geance sate  itself  in  unspeakable  tortures  on  the 
children  of  those  who  stood  ill  in  her  sight,  is  repre- 
sented as  suffering  torments  of  horror  and  disgust 
when  called  upon  to  kill  Marcellus,  the  conspirator. 
She  pales  at  the  mere  suggestion  of  this  horrid  deed. 
Feeling,  with  hesitating,  shrinking  fingers,  for  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  she  recoils,  and  shudders  and 
sickens  when  she  touches  the  spot  which  her  bodkin 
must  pierce.  Even  then  she  trembles,  and,  speech- 
less, shrinks  away.  Marcellus  has  finally  to  incite 
her  to  the  "deep  damnation  of  his  taking  off"  by 
heaping  insults  on  her  head.  Then,  caught  up  in 
a  whirlwind  of  frenzy  and  desperation,  with  one 
lightning  stroke  of  fury,  she  drives  the  bodkin  home, 
and  springs  away,  aghast,  open-mouthed,  wild  at 
the  hideous  sight. 

The  drama  has  all  the  power,  the  dramatic  in- 
tensity, the  staginess,  and  the  vivid  force  of  a  play 
of  Sardou.  He  has  grouped  his  incidents  round 
his  central  figure  with  consummate  art.  He  has 
told  his  story — the  loves  of  Theodora  and  Andreas, 
which  in  the  cruelty  and  falsity  of  the  times 
bloom  like  a  flower  by  the  way — with  that  apparent 
spontaneity  and  ease,  that  peculiar  clearness  and 
directness,  which  is  a  part  of  his  style.  No  play- 
wright leaves  upon  the  auditor  such  a  sense  of  ease 
in  construction,  of  self-confidence  in  building  and 
working  out  his  play.  He  seems  to  labor  only 
under  a  wealth  of  ideas.  Dramatic  situations  seem 
to  answer  to  his  call  as  readily  as  flowers  sprang  at 
the  feet  of  the  returning  Persephone. 

The  play  of  "Theodora"  is  set  thick  with  these 
terrific  finales  and  great  situations.  The  times  were 
barbaric,  and  the  deeds  that  rose  from  their  fero- 
cious lawlessness  rose  red  with  blood  and  fierce 
with  fire.  The  killing  of  Marcellus,  terrible  enough 
in  itself,  is  preceded  by  one  of  the  finest  of  stage 
contrasts — the  scene  where  the  false  Myrta,  sitting 
at  the  feet  of  Andreas,  hears  the  mob  in  the  street 
below  singing  the  song,  "A  bas,  Theodora!" 
This  is  a  superb  dramatic  climax — the  rage  of  the 
empress  covered  by  the  love  of  the  woman.  The 
warring  elements  of  fury  and  tenderness  are  epito- 
mized in  the  farewell  of  the  departing  Myrta,  the 
convulsive  gesture  of  frenzy  directed  to  the  mob, 
the  arms  stretched  out  in  fond  adieu  toward  the 
lover. 

It  is  in  such  a  climax  as  this  that  Bernhardt  shows 
the  power  of  her  genius — a  genius  that  in  its  vivid 
audacity  can  lend  truth  and  humanness  to  a  dis- 
tinctly meretricious  action.  The  departure  of 
Myrta  in  the  third  act  is  the  stagey  close  to  a  scene 
that,  in  the  boldness  of  its  dramatic  contrast,  is  close 
upon  the  false  and  clap-trap.  Sardou  skirted  the 
edge  of  the  precipice  throughout  this  act.  Sarah 
boldly  leaps  over  it  in  the  tempestuous  leave-taking 
of  Myrta  ;  and  yet,  so  brilliant  is  the  power  of  the 
actress,  so  dashing  in  its  bold  self-reliance,  so  fear- 
less in  its  fiery  daring,  that  she  whirls  her  audience 
along  in  the  turmoil  of  a  passion  torn  to  tatters 
with  such  magnificent  defiance. 

Her  Theodora  and  her  Cleopatra  are  one  and  the 
same  woman.  In  both  there  is  the  same  suave  and 
savage  tiger-softness  ;  in  both  there  is  the  same 
velvet  touch  and  iron  claw  ;  in  both  the  arms  that 
caress  can  likewise  kill,  the  lips  that  can  press  kisses 
sweeter  than  the  honey  of  Hymettus  can  issue  com- 
mands to  beat  with  the  scourge  and  tear  with  the 
rack,  the  voice  that  can  breathe  love-vows  more 
softly  than  the  breeze  that  stirs  a  field  of  lilies  can 
shriek  defiance  and  execrations  in  hoarse  tones  of 
throttled  fury. 

The  royal  majesty  of  Egypt  lived  in  her  loves  as 
does  the  imperial  majesty  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
When  Anthony  buckles  on  his  armor  to  go  to  the 
stirring  life  of  the  camp,  where  Pompey  and  Octavius 
are  in  the  field,  the  Amazon  dies  in  the  woman  and 
Cleopatra  fastens  on  his  breast-plate  with  tears  and 
lamentations.  When  the  factions  of  the  Blues  and 
the  Greens  are  seething  to  a  state  of  rebellion,  when 
the  angry  mob  hoots  execrations  on  the  empress, 
Theodora,  veiled  and  furtive,  creeps  away  through 
the  dusk  of  moon-rise  to  the  house  of  Andreas,  and 
there  forgets  the  court,  its  intrigues  and  factions,  till 
the  song  of  the  revolutionists  poisons  her  ears. 

There  is  in  each  the  same  rich  and  .^Eolian  melody 
of  "the  voice  of  gold,"  the  same  sinuous,  panther 
grace,  the  same  slow,  soft-footed  step,  the  same 
siren  charm  of  delicious  tenderness  and  dreamful 
ecstasy,  the  same  volcanic  outbursts  of  fire  and  fury, 
the  same  gestures  of  convulsive,  strangled  frenzy, 
the  same  tense  ferocity  of  a  crouching  leopard,  the 
same  burning  hates  and  loves,  the  same  serpentine 
cunning  rather  than  the  fearlessness  that  defies  the 
restraints  of  every  law,  the  same  feline  cruelty  to 
take  the  place  of  the  unconcealed  savagery  that 
tramples  its  enemies  to  blood  and  pulp. 

About  both  renditions  of  the  two  characters,  one 
criticism  must  occur  to  the  on-looker.  In  neither 
has  this  great  actress  given  an  air  of  antiquity  to  her 
portrayal.  Sarah  Bernhardt  is  a  modern,  is  fin-de- 
siccle,  from  the  point  of  her  foot  to  the  top  curl  of 
her  close-rippled  red  hair.  She  has  the  intensity, 
la  ficvre  de  la  'die,  of  the  modern.  She  has  the 
complexity,  the  concentration,  the  artistic  fineness, 
the  keen  regard  for  detail  of  the  modern.  She  has 
the  consciousness  of  her  emotions,  the  inability  to  be 
even  absolutely  natural  and  spontaneous,  which 
Marie  Bashkirtseff  complained  of,  that  marks  the 
modern. 

She  has  not  the  broad  ruggedness,  the  primitive, 
large  simplicity  of  the  old  type.  The  two  queens  of 
history  whom  she   portrays  were  colossal  figures — 


colossal  in  their  sin  and  in  their  power.  They  were 
fair  in  the  fearless  old  fashion  and  titanic  in  their 
scornful  omnipotence.  They  had  a  terrible  majesty 
— the  splendor  of  the  dark,  rebellious  angels  who 
defied  God  and  fell.  They  were  savage  in  their 
fearlessness,  barbarous  in  their  cruelty,  tremendous 
in  their  crimes.  Bernhardt's  rendition  of  the  two 
parts  is  fine,  intense,  and  concentrated  in  its  force, 
but  it  lacks  the  bold  breadth  of  the  antique  type.  It 
is  feverish  in  its  passions,  and  its  anger  is  fierce  and 
almost  petulant.  It  has  an  inflamed  and  angry 
vanity,  rather  than  the  calm  self-reliance  of  the  em- 
press who  felt  herself  strong  to  defy  the  world.  The 
two  queens  of  Bernhardt  were  corrupt  and  ferocious, 
but  not  savage  with  the  licensed  lawlessness  of  the 
barbarian.  G.  B. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Mr.  Stephen  W.  Leach  will  be  tendered  a  testi- 
monial benefit  in  Oakland,  probably  on  Thursday 
evening,  September  24th. 

"The  Black  Cloaks"  is  a  sparkling  little  opera, 
and  the  Tivoli  Company  should  give  a  very  credit- 
able and  enjoyable  performance  of  it  this  week. 

Pauline  L'Allemand  has  made  a  decided  hit  at  the 
New  York  Casino,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
to  follow  so  charming  a  predecessor  as  Lillian  Rus- 
sell. 

Nicolini,  Patti's  husband,  has  a  son  who  is  an 
actor  in  a  small  way  at  the  Paris  Gymnase.  He  also 
has  a  daughter,  who  was  married,  a  fortnight  ago,  to 
a  journalist  in  Paris. 

Late  in  October,  a  new  spectacle,  "  Sinbad,' 
will  be  seen  here.  It  is  one  of  the  series  that 
emanate  from  the  Chicago  Opera  House,  one  of  its 
predecessors  being  "  The  Crystal  Slipper." 

Sol  Smith  Russell  has  started  out  with  a  new 
play  by  E.  E.  Kidder,  entitled  "  A  Peaceful  Valley," 
which  has  been  more  than  fairly  well  received.  He 
will  be  out  here  during  the  latter  part  of  the  month. 

Nat  Goodwin  reverts  to  Brander  Matthews's  and 
George  Jessop's  comedy,  "A  Gold  Mine,"  for  his 
last  week  in  town.  It  has  proved  a  gold  mine  in 
this  country,  but  was  not  greatly  admired — because 
not  understood — in  London. 

At  the  theatres  this  week  :  The  Tivoli  Opera  Com- 
pany will  present  "  The  Black  Cloaks  "  ;  a  farce- 
comedy  company  in  "The  Hustler";  Dan  Sully's 
"  The  Corner  Grocery  "  ;  Nat  Goodwin  in  "  A  Gold 
Mine";  and  L.  R.  Stockwell  in  "The  English 
Rose." 

Pauline  Hall  is  at  the  head  of  a  comic-opera  troupe 
now  in  New  York,  singing  "Madame  Favart."  There 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  her  to  show  her  versa- 
tility in  the  title-role,  which  changes  from  a  French 
peasant-girl  to  a  waitress,  a  court-lady,  a  soubrette, 
an  old  countess,  a  Tyrolese  peddler-boy,  and  finally 
Venus.  By  the  way,  "Madame  Favart"  has  not 
been  seen  here  in  years  ;  it  might  go  well  at  the 
Tivoli. 

Rejane  is  coming  here  next  year — that  is,  to  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  she  will  not  slight 
San  Francisco.  The  women  will  rush  to  see  her,  for 
she  creates  half  the  styles  in  dress,  and  is  considered 
the  only  woman  on  the  Paris  stage  who  can  carry 
off  silks  and  satins  with  the  proper  chic;  and  the 
men  will  loom  up  in  the  orchestra,  for  there  is  no 
one  who  can  show  the  art  of  kicking  with  taste  and 
grace  as  Rejane  can  in  "  Ma  Cousine." 

The  lieutenants  of  Mr.  Abbey  are  becoming  im- 
portant factors  in  the  theatrical  world.  To  be  sure, 
Patti  jilted  Marcus  Mayer,  financially  speaking,  to 
take  up  with  Abbey  again,  but  Mayer  has  Mrs. 
Bemard-Beere  in  hand  for  an  American  tour.  She 
is  called  the  English  Bernhardt,  and  there  is  not  an 
American  actress  who  can  approach  her  in  modern 
emotional  rdles.  Then  there  is  Joseph  Reynolds, 
another  of  Abbey's  lieutenants,  who  is  to  manage 
the  Langtry  if  she  comes  over  here  again.  She 
spent  five  years  in  America  in  making  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  and  spent  half  that  sum  in  England  in  a 
year.  Naturally  her  eyes  are  turning  toward  the 
Golden  West. 

The  new  term  for  correspondence  in  the  Society 
to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home  will  begin  October 
1st.  Applications  for  circulars  may  be  made  to  the 
secretary,  Miss  Anna  E.  Ticknor,  41  Marlborough 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  or  to  Mrs.  Prentiss,  Hotel 
Pleasanton,  San  Francisco. 


To  trie  Growers- 
The  frequent  attacks  on  me  through  the  organ  of 
the  Viticultural  Commission  in  reference  to  auction 
sales  of  California  wines  in  New  York,  you  can  no 
doubt  readily  understand  is  for  the  purpose  of  divert- 
ing attention  from  the  commissioners  themselves. 
Having  been  receiving  $35'°°°  per  annum  from  the 
State,  I  would  suggest  in  the  interest  of  the  grower 
and  tax-payer  to  demand  a  thorough  investigation 
by  a  competent  committee.     Fred.  W.  Hayne. 


—  The  J.  Dewing  Company,  though  they 
are  selling  out  their  books,  pictures,  etc.,  at  reduced 
prices,  will  not  discontinue  the  other  departments  of 
their  business,  in  subscription  books,  pianos,  and 
school  furniture. 


■  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HAMILTON  HALL 

OAKLAND,  v 

GRAND    CONCERT 


-  GIVEN    BV  - 


MISS  BESSIE  WALL 

—  ON  — 

Tuesday    Evening,    Sept.    15,    1891. 

—  ASSISTED    BV  — 

MR.  SIGMUND  EEEL,  MRS.  CARMICHAEL-CARR, 
MR.  C.  D.  O'SULLIVAN. 

Tickets,    including    reserved    seats,    $1.00. 
For  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co. 

THE  SATURDAY  POP.  TRIO 

( Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr, 

Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine, ) 

Can    be    engaged    for    Concerts    and  Private 
Mnsicales. 


For  terms,  address  Ms.  Sicmund  Beel,  care 
Pay  &  Co.,  cor.  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


Bancroft    History    Building* 

CARL  KAHLER~ART  EXHIBITION. 

MME.     SARAH     BERNHARDT 

As  CLEOPATKA  Listening  to  the  Ac- 
cusation of  Antony. 

Painting  10x13  feet.  and  a  number  of  remarkable  paintings 
of  the  Volcanic  Regions  of  New  Zealand. 

Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 

TIVOLI    OPERA    HOtJSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Von  Suppe's  Ever- Popular  Comic  Opera, 


Monday,  September  14th, 
BLACK       CLOAKS 
Popular  Prices 


25  and  50  centa. 


MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  SUTTER  STREET. 


And  Water  Colors  specially  selected, 
and  imported  by  us  from  the  dif- 
ferent Art  Centers  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  are  now  ON 
VIEW  and  FOB  SALE  at  our 
ART  GALLERY,  JTos.  581  and 
583   MARKET    STREET. 


S.  &  C.  CUM  P. 

NOW  ON   EXHIBITION 

—  AT  — 

No.  HO  MONTGOMERY  STREET 

(FORMERLY  SHREVE'S  ART  ROOMS), 

-:  GRAND  COLLECTION  OF  :■ 

Oriental  Rugs,  Art  Furniture, 
Rare  Bric-a-Brac,  Embroideries, 
Arms  and  Faience, 

—  IMroRTED   UY  — 

COSTIRYAN   &  BEDROSIAN, 

—  FROM    THEIR 

ORIENTAL  ART  ROOMS 


CONSTANTINOPLE  AND  CHICAGO. 

Auction    Sale    by    Catalogue 

—  WILL  COMMENCE  — 

Monday,    Sept.    14th,   at    11:30  A.    M. 

&3T  Catalogues  now  ready. 

A.  TV.   LOPDKRBACK  &  CO., 
Art  Auctioneers,  110  Montgomery  St. 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85, 600,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tuvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.   Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Norris. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business 


September  14,  1091. 


THE         ARGONAl'?, 
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THE    PARIS    CONSERVATORY. 

'est  J  Aspirants  to  Theatrical  and  Musical  Fame. 

Eji  "  ruonde,"  as  they  say  here  (Mrs.  Crawford 
Titefrom  Paris  to  the  New  York  Tribune),  has  its 
dd-Jiy-  The  turf  world  rejoices  in  the  Grand  Prix 
qqc.\  the  world  of  art  in  the  vernissage,  or  private 
e«r  f  the  Salon  on  May  Day,  which  is  also  becom- 
a  e  date  on  which  the  labor  world  reviews  its 
ree  This  last  week  in  July  is  devoted  lo  the  Con- 
tfjiry  tests  of  skill  in  the  histrionic  and  musical 
IS.  It  is  the  week  of  the  grands  concours,  or  coni- 
litlis  for  prizes,  at  that  famous  academy. 
Nciiog  can  be  more  wearisome  than  to  listen  to 
■;n  young  pianists  playing  the  same  piece  on  the 
■  tliior  violinists,  or  violoncellists  doing  likewise 

Qlljinstruments  to  which  they  devote  themselves, 
b.  or  tenor,  or  contralto,  or  mezzo-soprano,  or 
■  id  high  soprano  vocalizing,  one  by  one,  selec- 
afeirom  operatic  scores.  The  competitions  for 
:c  n  comedy  and  tragedy  are  not  less  tedious, 
allocked  up  for  hours  in  the  box  to  which  one 
4  tted.  Were  it  possible  to  go  in  and  out  at 
1=  e.  the  young  postulants  for  artistic  fame  who 
a  to  tests  upon  the  little  stage  of  the  Conserva- 
-  r  ght  be  rendered  nervous  or  the  jury  be  dis- 
;  I  The  heat  is  as  that  of  an  oven,  and  not  a 
O'i  to  be  heard,  save  on  the  stage,  or  what  may 

■  n  out  by  the  nostrils  of  a  slumbering  person. 
r    Ijors  pass  most  of  their  time  asleep.     Auber 

■always  slept  through  the  competitive  singing. 

he  stock  before  the  public  trials  of  skill  of  the 

-;  lies  of  those  who  were  to  vocalize  before  him. 

■  se  Thomas'  is  more  attentive,  being  on  the 
I  for  an  ideal  Ophelia,  who  might  be  able  to 
Khe  vogue  which  his  opera  of  "  Hamlet"  had 

-  Bhristine  Nilsson  used  to  appear  in  it. 
Interesting,  also,  to  see  the  first  start  of  per- 
1  10  have  doomed  themselves  for  life  to  the 
!  I  There  are  few  examples  of  an  actor  or 
I  unless  forced  to  do  so,  quitting  the  theatrical 
on,  even  when  they  did  not  win  any  of  its 
middling  prizes.  The  passion  for  the  stage 
vouring  one.  It  is,  in  some  cases,  in  the 
>f  a  sacrifice,  but  it  is  in  nearly  every  case  a 
jg  one.  I  can  only  think  of  two  women 
1  name  and  fame  who  disliked  the  stage  and 
just  at  their  theatrical  triumph.  One  was 
Kemble  and  the  other  was  Jenny  Lind. 
nally  one  hears  of  a  French  actor  getting 
■d  at  not  "setting  fire  to  the  Seine"  and 
to  business.  A  great  confectioner,  who  won 
as  such  under  the  Second  Empire,  had  trod 
"ds  of  the  Conservatory  and  different  boule- 
jatres  before  he  began  to  sell  sweetmeats. 
cently  told  of  a  young  actor  who  was  angry 
eing  admitted  to  the  Franc. iise,  and  is  going 
p  as  a  dress-maker.  Mile.  Croizette  retired 
ill  beautiful,  but  it  was  to  enjoy  the  vast 
that  M.  Stern  secured  to  her  in  making  her 


areer  of  dramatic  authors  is  not  less  absorb- 
irdou  once  told  me  that  each  lime  a  play  of 
;s  out  well,  he  experiences  all  the  joy  of  a 
ho  has  received  a  visit  from  a  loved  child 
it  into  a  far  country  to  make  a  fortune  and 
1  successful.     Labiche  could  never  give  up 
comedies  for  the  Palais  Royal  Theatre,  nor 
e  temptation,  when  in  broken  health  and  not 
e  to  bear  up  against  the  bad  ventilation  of  a 
ay-house,  of  going  to  see  them  performed, 
aiown  a  good  many  old  actors  and  actresses 
e  found  the  passion  for  the  stage  cling  to 
i  their    chair  days.     Samson,   who    taught 
bad  a  little   theatre  in  his   country-house, 
;  and  his  children  and  his  grandchildren  used 
play.     Pierre   Berton  was  his  grandchild, 
uired  that  perfect  diction  for  which  he  is  re- 
pie  under  Samson's  home  tuition. 
Hit  the    Conservatory   is  more    exciting  than 
Ply  lively.     The  competitive  principle  presses 
I  on  all  the  pupils  and  squeezes  out  amiability 
P  cter.    The  young  are  short-sighted  and  have 
m  ith  in  doing  the  right  thing  and  not  troubling 

•  access.  It  requires  wide  experience  of  life 
fP  ie  mind  to  have  firm  belief  in  the  straight 
'irow  path  and  in  the  splendid  rewards  to 
P  leads.  The  pupils  in  the  different  classes 
W  ly  always  poor.  The  relatives  who  support 
■  i  always  impatient  of  immediate  brilliant  re- 
s.  .Vhen  prizes  are  not  obtained,  money  allow- 
©  e  withdrawn  and  a  plunge  into  utter  poverty 

*  The  girls  who  have  pretty  faces  and  not 
l*  lent  to  boast  of,  edge  their  way  into  some 
*Ji  when  they  leave  the  Conservatory.  Each 
•■U  tion  casts  scores  of  pupils  into  the  purgatory 

The  winners   of  first  prizes   quit  the 


fe 


00  riumphant,  but  the  others  are  doomed  to 
7jjf !™  ,  perhaps  for  years  and  often  for  life.     Their 

-c(  olation  is  that  the  jury  was  unfair  or  that 
(    1     tnselves  were   unskilled   in   the  art  of  in- 

?ne 

"K  ctors  and  actresses  who  fetch  the  most 
\J,  **o  houses  are  not  always  ex-pupils  of  the 
If]  ins^  ltorV.    Those  within  the  last  ten  years  who 


K 


Ulr   first  prizes  for  tragedy  or  for  comedy  have 


ai  ered  to  the  expectations  of  their  professors. 

10  were  regarded  as  future  stars  are  toiling 

provincial   tuealres.    Tarride,   who  grad- 

th  a  prize  for  tragedy,  has  gone  into  low 

ind  is  doing  well. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

He — "Miss  Da  Capo  plays  with  so  much  feeling." 
She — "  Yes,  for  the  notes." — New  York  Sun. 

"  Barnes  was  not  a  great  writer."  "  No,  but  he 
was  a  tower  of  strength  to  bis  stationer." — Truth. 

Sunday-school  teacher—"  What  kept  the  Israelites 
in  bondage  ?  "  Smart  pupil  —  "  Playin"  Faro, 
marm."-  Truth. 

Miss  Pladda  Symperthy  (to  D'Ulthud,  who  has 
just  fallen  out  of  the  tree) — "Did  youhurtyou?" 
D  Ulthud— "  Who'n  blazes  d"ye  think  I  hurt?" — 
Puck. 

rY«  (desperately) — "You  are  the  only  woman  1 
ever  loved  !  "  She — "  That  may  be  ;  but  if  it  is,  I 
am  certainly  not  the  only  woman  you  have  ever  lied 
to.'* — Life. 

Air,  Flannels — "  Ah,  by  th'  way,  heard  the  news  ? 
Ther'  was  a  little  girl  born  at  the  Smithers'  lahst 
night."  Mrs.  de  Mode  (absent-mindedly! — "Eh — 
what  did  she  have  on  ?  " — Puck. 

Young  husband— "  My  dear  Melanft,  I  must  say 
that  this  pudding  tastes  very  bad."  Wife — "All 
imagination  ;  it  says  in  the  cookery-book  that  it 
tastes  excellent !  " — Nehelspaller. 

"  It's  dwedfully  expensive,  this  business  of  taking 
Wales  for  a  model."  "Is  it?"  "Verwy.  Since  I 
heard  that  he  was  a  steady  loser  at  cards,  I  ve  had 
to  cut  down  my  expenses."—  Truth. 

"  There's  a  gun  now  that  will  shoot  five  miles," 
said  Hicks.  "  Great  Scott !  "  said  the  veteran  ;  "  if 
there  is  another  war  it'll  take  a  brave  man  to  keep 
away  from  the  front." — .Veto  York  Sun. 

"  I'd  like  to  go  away  for  the  rest  of  the  week,  sir," 
said  the  tired  book-keeper.  "There  is  no  need  for 
you  to  do  that,"  replied  the  employer;  "  stay  here 
and  the  rest  of  the  week  will  come  to  you." — New 
York  Sun. 

Johnny — "Who  is  it?"  Willie  (lookiog  through 
the  key-hole )—"  Some  woman  that's  trjing  to  get  up 
a  Delsarte  class,  1  reckon.  She's  been  in  there 
about  ten  minutes  and  she  hasn't  quite  sat  down 
yet." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Desk — "  Do  you  believe  in  writing  anonymously  ?" 
Quill — "Well,  I've  often  wished  that  one  of  my 
productions  had  been  anonymous."  Desk — "  What 
was  it?"  Quill — "A  letter  proposing  to  Mrs. 
Quill." — New  York  Sun. 

The  temperance  cause:  "In  concluding  my  re 
marks  on  this  non-alcoholic  beverage  in  front  of  us. 
I  may  say  that  it  looks  like  gin,  smells  like  brandy, 
tastes  like  whisky,  and  we  call  it  rum.  What  more 
do  you  want?" — Pick-Me-Up, 

"  It's  a  blessed  good  thing,"  said  Mawson,  as  he 
gazed  on  the  ocean — "it's  a  blessed  good  thing  the 
ocean's  bottom  is  solid."  "Why?"  "Think  of 
what  a  geyser  there'd  be  on  the  other  side  of  the 
earth  if  it  leaked." — New  York  Sun. 

He — "  Yes,  darling  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  purpose 
of  my  life  to  surround  you  with  every  comfort  and 
to  anticipate  and  gratify  your  every  wish."  She — 
"  How  good  of  you.  Harry  !  And  all  on  twelve  dol- 
lars a  week,  too  !  " — Boston  Transcript. 

"  The  life-saver  at  Bartonhurst  saved  Mrs.  Cohn 
from  drowning."  "  Did  Cohn  reward  him?"  "  Yes. 
Gave  him  five  dollars."  "Good.  He  must  be 
fonder  of  his  wife  than  we  thought."  "  Oh,  it  wasn't 
that.     She  had  her  diamonds  on." — Ex. 

Summer  belle — "  That  Mr.  Spry  out  there  in  that 
row-boat  is  one  of  the  most  learned  men  I  ever  met. 
I  wonder  what  college  he  graduated  from."  College 
graduate  (contemptuously) — "Huh  !  He's  no  col- 
lege-man.    Look  at  his  stroke." — Good  News. 

Simmons — "You  seem  to  be  at  outs  with  Miss 
Figg."  Timmons— "  Yes  ;  on  account  of  her  dis- 
gusting addiction  to  slang."  Simmons—'-  Slang  ? ' 
Timmons — "So  I  said.  You  see,  I  asked  her  to 
marry  me,  and  she  said  'Rats.'"  —  Indianapolis 
Journal. 

"  By  the  way,"  remarked  a  guest  to  the  landlord 
of  a  summer  resort,  as  he  paid  his  bill  and  started 
away,  "  do  you  permit  your  help  to  accept  tips?" 
"  Why — n-o — n-o,"  he  said,  with  nervous  anxiety, 
as  he  glanced  back  over  the  account ;  "  you  haven't 
got  any  money  left,  have  you?" — Detroit  Free 
Press. 

Righteous  retribution  :  St.  Peter  (at  the  gate)— 
"  Name,  please  !  "  Newly  arrived  spirit — "  David 
Dukkats."  St.  Peter  (after  an  inspection  of  the 
books  I — "You  were  a  bank-cashier  on  earth?" 
Spirit— "Yes."  St.  Peter— "  You  may  be  all 
right,  but  you  will  have  to  be  identified,  sir." — 
Judge. 

The  laugh  was  on  him  :  She — "  How  big  did  you 
say  the  bail-stones  were  that  you  saw  in  Dakota  ?  " 
He — "  Some  of  them  measured  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter. Why  {trying  to  be  funny),  when  I  wanted 
to  treat  a  girl  to  an  ice,  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  hold 
two  plates  out  of  the  window."  She — "  But  we  are 
not  in  Dakota  now." — Ex. 


Tlie  Crown  Lavender  Salts. 
A  new  revelation  of  health  and  refreshment.     Be  s 
get  the  genuine.     Always  in  crown-stoppered  bottles. 


DCXXXV.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

September  13,    1891. 

Okra  Soup. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Pompano.     Cucumbers. 

Lamb  Chops.     Baked  Potatoes. 

Egg  Plant.     Green  Peas, 

Roast  Beef. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Walnut  Cake. 

Fruits. 


—  Knox's  Spakkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  belter  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


M.  Marey,  by  arranging  his  own  apparatus,  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing  the  flight  of  insects,  the 
exposure  of  the  plate  being  necessarily  not  over 
1-25  ooQth  part  of  a  second. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  ' '  Mrs.  Winslo  w's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


&UINA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 
ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

This  invigorating'  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle,  in  its  effect,  ia  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
gastrio  juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
I  of  the  stomach- 
Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing: 
Iron  ia  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Dronot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  T. 


LAROCHE 


DIS- 


H'hat  are 

Squeezers? 

The  New  York 

(consolidated 

Card 

Company's 

Playing  Cards. 

222,  224,  226  and  223  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 
The   oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America, 
All  grades  and  qualicies.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


^HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING 
SHADE  ROLLERS, 


RS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 

"     '^%-(THE  genuine 


LABEL 


CHARTSHORH) 


(Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY'. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 
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MOTHERS  Protect  Your  Boy's 

Heels  and  Save  Repairs.  Sanford's  "  Per- 
fect" Protector  does  it.  No  slipping,  no 
noise.  Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Pair,  or  50  cts. 
for  6  pairs  with  chisel,  etc.  WOODMAN 
CO.,  P.  O.  Box  2S72,  Boston,  Mass. 


Complete  New  Novels 


BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  DAY. 

COSTING  $3.00  IN  BOOKSTORES 

"Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 

"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY"  By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  OV  "A  Life  In- 
terest," "  Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow,"  "  Beaton's  Barcain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains : 

"A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA."  By  W.  Clark 
Russell,  author  of  "A  Sailor's  Sweetheart,"  "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "  Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains : 

«'MISSrNG-A  YOUNG  GIRL."  By  Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains  : 

"HER  LAST  THROW."  By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains: 

"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."  By  John 
Stranee  Winter,  author  of  "  Bootles's  Baby,"  *'  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains : 

"THE  BOTTLE  IMP."  By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  and  "  THE  PHANT03I  RICK- 
SHAW." By  Rudyard  Kipling.  "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.  "  The  Phantom 
Rickshaw"  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains : 

"  DERRICK  VAUG8  AN,  NOVELIST."  By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan."  "  We  Two,"  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  contains : 

"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."  By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"Allan  Qnatennaip,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  contains : 

"SELF-DOOMED."  By  B.  L.  Farjeon, 
author  of  "  B lad e-o' -Grass,"  "  Bread -and  -Cheese  and 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  : 

"THE  HOLY  ROSE."  By  Walter  Besant, 
author  of  "All  Sorts  and  ConditionSof  Men,"  "The  Bell 
of  St.  Paul's,"  Etc. 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided 
with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supplements,  if  their  sub- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  to- 
gether with  the  postage. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing 
list  in  connecu'on  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO.. 

213  Grant  Avenue,  S.  F. 


THE    COST    IS    THE    SAME  ! 


The  Hartman  Patent  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  mere  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time. 
The  "  Hartman"  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 
TT  A  B.TMA JJ    3VEFG-.     CO..  -  BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,   San  Francisco.  gST  Always  Mention  this  paper  in  TtTtting. 

LANCUACES    AT    HOMfT 

FRENCH,     GERMAN,     SFANISH     OK     ITALIAN     ACTUALLY      SPOKEN      IN     TWENTY 
LESSONS     (40     RECITATIONS)     WITHOUT     LEAVING     HOME,     by 

THE    CASTINEAU    METHOD. 

Pupils  tauelit  as  If  actually  In  presence  of  teacher.     All  exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by 
the  author.     Membership  (including  Complete   Method,   with   "The  Instructor "),   95.      Send  tw>cent  stamp  for 
"  How  to  Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired.     Also  this  paper. 
THE  GASTINEAU  SELF-STUDY  CO.,   297   Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 

w!f  The  Library  of  American  Literature  kS*  O 

It  will  pay  yon  to  find  out  by  writing  to  C.  L.WEBSTER  &  CO.,  67  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  ■ 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments  A.  L.  Bancroft  St  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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ylAK       ARGONAUT. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  ol  tonjme  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  kavt  btttt." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever,  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


29    POST   ST. 


Overma^eelC?  « 


Menlo  Heights  Price-List. 

The  New  Upland  Residence  Prop- 
erty Near  the  Stanford 
University. 


Until  October  ist,  the  date  on  which  the  Univer- 
sity opens,  the  price  of  any  inside  tot  will  be  5150  ; 
corner  lots,  5200.  Size  of  lots,  50x120  feet.  Terms, 
one-third  cash,  one-third  in  a  year,  and  one-third  in 
a  year  and  a  half.    Villa  sites  as  follows : 


Block  A. 

Elock  B. 

Block  D. 

Block  26. 

A— $     700 

A— S600 

A,  B,  C,  D, 

A — $1,750 

E—      650 

E,  F,  G,  H, 

B-   1,250 

C—       700 

C —   400 

I,  and  J 

D —      500 

D —  400 

sold. 

Block 

E-      550 

E—  400 

K— S  500 

17-81,790 

F—       500 

F—  400 

L —     900 

18 —  2,235 

G —      400 

G—  450 

M —    700 

19—  2,205 

H—      500 

H-  55° 

I—      650 

I  4TO 

0-    350 

21 —  2,175 

J  —  1,150 
K—      950 

J—  65° 

P-    550 

Q-  500 

BLOCK  C  TO  BE  SOLD  ONLY  AS  A  WHOLE,  $5,000. 
After  October  ist,  the  price  of  all  unsold  lots  will 
be  16%  per  cent.  more.  This  price-list  is  to  accom- 
pany the  map  of  Menlo  Heights  issued  by  The 
Carnall-Hopkins-Company,  which  shows  the 
very  finest  residence  or  investment  properties  ever 
offered  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Stanford  University.  If 
you  have  not  seen  the  map,  call  on  or  write  to 
EDGAR  C.  HCMPHEET,  Manager  Menlo 
Heights  Department,  624  Market  St.,  San  Francisco, 
and  get  it.  together  with  descriptive  matter  concern- 
ing their  excursions  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr. 
University.  ^^ 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Koom  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Stock, 


$2,000,000 


Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  1  ignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  -when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  comhustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office  :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


LOG    CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fraitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

SST  Countrv  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  Sts.,  8.  F. 


FINE   DIAMONDS! 

Gold  and  Silver  Watches  ! 

The  Newest  Designs  in  Jewellery,  of  first  quality 
only,  at  very  Reasonable  Prices 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3   Montgomery   Street,    under   Masonic    Temple. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

232  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Counting -House     Materials,     Blank    Books,     Labor- Saving    Office    Devices. 


BYRON 


Three  hours'  ride  from 
San  Francisco. 


The  most  complete  health  and  pleasure 
resort  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 


HOT  SPRINGS 


Natural  Hot  Salt  Baths,  Hot  Sulphur  Baths,  Hot  Mud  Baths.  The  especial  feature 
of  Byron  Hot  Springs  are  the  Natural  Hot  Salt  and  Natural  Hot  Mud  or  Peat  Baths. 
These  waters  and  baths  are  a  specific  for  the  cure  of  rheumatism,  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia, 
catarrh,  liver  and  kidney  and  bladder  troubles,  Bright's  Disease,  blood  and  skin  diseases. 

I,.  R.  MEAD,  Proprietor, 

BYRON    HOT   SPRINGS    P.   O. 


tjr   |    na    DAI      I     J    CS 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WW!.  S.  KIMBALL  &.  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  V. 


•V*AD=-     ?»f\rfS< 


^m^  HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


tfofuMe/G\ 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 

HEAD-QUARTERS    FOR    VEHICLES. 


NOTE    OUR   ARGUMENT. 

Largest  Factory  on  Earth  ;  1,200  skilled  mechanics.  Factory  located  in  finest  belt  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  United  States.  All  expenses  down  to  minimum.  Able  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Can  furnish 
the  following  styles  for  less  price,  quality  considered,  than  any  establishment  on  the  Coast. 


Carriages, 
Surreys, 

Phaetons, 
Buggries, 
Kensingtons, 
Victorias, 

Wagonettes, 


Spring  Wagons, 
Depot  AVagons, 
Village  Carts, 
Road  Carts, 

Speeding  Carts, 
and  Sulkies. 


WRITE  FOK  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

COLUMBUS    BUCCY    CO 

29    MARKET    STREET,    -    -    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A.    C.    GLENN,    Manager. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


AGENTS   ESTABLISHED  THROUGHOUT  AMERICA. 


THE     DAVIS 


AUTOMATIC  INKST.lt 

PURE    Ilk 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 

Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice- President. 


E.  Kavmonvillk.  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Lkvison,  Marine  Secretary. 


always!! 

LCLEAN„AND    I 


MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE 


Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaj 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent.  ;  whil  I 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink.  after  sprinl 
and  inking  the  pen,  return*  to  the  re 
where  it  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  tl 
renting  all  evaporation  and  waste  s 
serving  the  ink  as  bright  and  clean  a 
as  when  first  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  FrJ 

Send  for  circular. 


G.  G«  WICKSON  &  CI 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Frl 


DOS    PALO! 


■  V 

in    r 


Is  a  new  town  laid  out  by  the  Pa 
provement  Company  on  the  new  r 
ning  from  Tracy  south,  through  t 
side  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
County,  70  miles  from  Tracy. 

Especial  attention  is  called  to  this  1 
account  of  its  superior  location,  he) 
rounded  by  the  lands  of  the  Dos  Pal 
ony,  upon  which  farmers  are  settling  l 
In  twenty  and  forty-acre  tracts. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the  «. 
built  colonies  yet  projected  in  Califoi 

There  will  be  no  auction  of  town  lc 
the  lots  in  certain  locations  will  he  r 
at  bottom  prices  for  purchasers  w 
build. 

Only  six  hours  from  San  Francisc 
further  particulars  apply  to 

f.  s.  DOUT 

PACIFIC  IMPROVEMENT  COMI 

Cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  &d 

Breakfass 

Goc 

from  which  the  eia 
oil  has  been  remove 

Absolutely  J?t| 
and  it  is  SoUil'- 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.    It 
more  than  three  times  the  strengO 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  ArroK 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  ] 
economical,  costing  less  than  onai 
a  cup.    It  is  delicious,  nourish 
strengthening,    easily    dige 
and  Tidmirably  adapted  for  inv 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Crocers  everywheri 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  »». 


T/ie  MoiweA0 

§reakfas+ foods' 
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The  Democratic  newspapers  throughout  the  country  very 
generally  oppose  and  denounce  the  tariff  act  which  passed  the 
last  Congress,  commonly  known  as  the  McKinley  tariff.  By 
most  of  them  it  has  been  misrepresented.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing its  passage,  it  was  made  the  base  of  attack  from  every 
source  and  direction,  to  create  popular  prejudice  against  it. 
Every  temporary  and  accustomed  rise  in  the  price  of  every 
commodity  was  attributed  to  the  McKinley  tariff.  Facts  were 
misstated  and  figures  were  distorted  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  new  tariff  was  seriously  affecting  the  customs  revenues, 
causing  disastrous  decrease  of  trade,  and  materially  impairing 
the  public  finances  and  the  monetary  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. The  outflow  of  gold  to  Europe  was  charged  to  its  ac- 
count, and  every  ill  that  could  be  trumped  up  to  the  dispar- 
agement of  the  government  was  pressed  as  the  consequence 
of  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  most  adroit  and  effective  adver- 
sary of  the  tariff,  as  he  is  the  ablest  and   most  potential  in 


public  life,  is  Senator  Carlisle,  of  Kentucky.  For  years  in  the 
Lower  House  of  Congress  he  was  the  Democratic  leader  rec- 
ognized by  his  party  as  the  most  capable  to  combat  Samuel  J. 
Randall,  the  powerful  champion  of  protection  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  and  who  was  invulnerable,  therefore,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania until  President  Cleveland,  the  millionaire  member  from 
that  State,  conspired  to  overthrow  him.  Senator  Carlisle  de- 
clared in  a  speech  that  the  McKinley  tariff  would  increase 
the  rate  of  duties  on  dutiable  articles  to  over  sixty  per  cent, 
instead  of  the  rate  of  forty-five  per  cent,  as  it  was  under  the 
old  tariff.  Time  and  facts  have  since  developed  the  actual 
situation,  as  demonstrated  by  statistics  of  customs.  The  rate 
of  duties  is  only  about  forty-one  per  cent.,  nearly  four  per 
cent,  below  the  old  tariff,  and  only  two-thirds  of  the  rate  pre- 
dicted by  Senator  Carlisle.  The  list  of  articles  free  of  duty 
is  largely  increased  by  the  McKinley  tariff,  and  imports  of 
dutiable  goods  have  decreased,  making  the  balance  of  trade 
largely  in  favor  of  the  United  States  and  against  Europe. 
American  producers  and  manufacturers  are  protected,  and 
still  prices  are  reduced  to  the  benefit  of  consumers.  Al- 
ready the  change  in  the  flow  and  current  of  trade,  largely 
to  the  advantage  of  our  own  country,  is  apparent,  and 
this  will  increase  as  the  tariff  continues.  An  infallible 
guide  to  attest  the  greater  good  wrought  by  the  McKinley 
tariff  to  the  American  people,  consumers  the  same  as  pro- 
ducers and  manufacturers,  is  that  which  is  found  in  the  opin- 
ions and  judgment  of  the  countries  of  Europe  most  affected 
by  it.  In  England  it  is  roundly  condemned,  as  it  has  greatly 
decreased  the  volume  of  British  exportations  to  America. 
France  is  similarly  affected,  but  not  to  the  same  extent.  In 
conjunction  with  the  new  system  of  reciprocity,  the  tariff  has 
caused  a  gratifying  condition  in  Germany.  American  hog 
products  are  now  admitted  into  Germany  on  fair  terms,  and, 
likewise,  American  breadstuffs.  In  return,  America  will  im- 
port from  Germany,  duty  free,  annually  nearly  forty  millions 
of  dollars  of  beet  sugar,  which  is  of  good  quality  and 
lower  price  than  the  cane  sugar.  This  reciprocity  will 
continue  while  Germany  releases  American  hog  products 
from  the  virtual  prohibition  to  which  these  were  sub- 
jected by  Bismarck,  as  the  President  is  authorized  by 
the  Reciprocity  Law  to  cut  off  from  free  duty  the  pro- 
duct of  any  foreign  country  which  refuses  reciprocity  with 
the  United  States.  Germany  had,  by  discrimination  in 
favor  of  Russian  breadstuffs  and  against  America,  practically 
prohibited  American  imports  of  grain  ;  but  now,  under  the 
new  order  of  things,  America  will  be  enabled  to  supply  Ger- 
man markets  on  equally  favorable  terms,  and,  as  there  is  an 
unprecedented  crop  failure  in  Russia,  as  in  Germany,  the 
German  market  must  depend  upon  the  United  States  for  the 
greater  portion  of  supplies. 

Besides  the  good  effects  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  re- 
ciprocity upon  the  whole  country  and  every  industry,  now 
comes  also  the  return  flow  of  the  gold  which  had  been  sent 
from  America  to  Europe  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year. 
It  will  come  in  payment  for  the  prodigious  shipments  of 
American  products,  which  the  condition  of  all  Europe  will 
need,  because  of  scant  harvests  and  failure  of  crops  to  famine 
degree  in  some  portions.  With  the  happy  consequences  of 
unexampled  prosperity  and  brighter  prospects  in  every  field 
of  industry,  trade,  and  finance,  the  perverse  opposition  to  the 
McKinley  tariff,  mainly  created  and  kept  active  by  political 
adversaries,  will  dwindle  to  ineffectuality  and  virtually  ex- 
haust itself  before  the  next  national  campaign. 


The  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Russian  troop-ships 
into  the  Mediterranean,  in  the  face  of  the  treaties  of  Paris  and 
Berlin,  seems  very  much  like  the  gage  of  war. 

The  action  of  the  Czar  has  forced  upon  England  the  alter- 
native of  taking  side  with  the  Triple  Alliance  or  sacrificing 
the  protection  of  Turkish  possessions  in  Europe.  The  mass- 
ing of  troops  by  the  Czar  close  upon  the  boundaries  of  Turkey 
on  the  north,  further  aggravates  the  situation,  and  is  signifir 
cant  in  the  light  attributed  to  the  movement  by  the  powers — 
that  it  is  the  preparation  for  a  march  upon  Constantinople 
and  the  investment  of  that  city  by  Russian  troops,  whose  dis- 
lodgment  would  require  the  concerted   might  of  the  hostile 


powers,  with  France,  most  probably,  allied  with  Russia. J.The 
future  of  the  Porte  and  the  existence  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
depends  upon  the  issue  now  forced  by  the  Czar,  and  the  hold- 
ing of  Egypt  by  England  is  involved.  The  power  of  Eng- 
land in  India  is  seriously  threatened.  Russia  has  made  im- 
portant encroachments  upon  Indian  territory,  and  is  mani- 
festly determined  to  push  her  way  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  which 
would  seriously  imperil  British  possessions  and  interests. 

As  matters  appear,  Russia  is  offensively  aggressive,  and  the 
Sultan  is  indisposed  to  violent  resistance.  He  will  not  de- 
mand apology  of  the  Czar.  He  gives  no  heed  to  the  pro- 
testation of  the  allied  powers,  beyond  the  promise  that 
Russia  shall  not  be  allowed  again  to  trespass.  His  promise 
is  of  no  worth  if  the  Czar  is  again  determined  to  force  the 
passage  of  the  Dardanelles,  which  appears  to  be  his  fixed  de- 
sign. Many  Russian  subjects  are  perishing  from  famine.  It 
would  seem  merciful  to  give  them  the  chance  of  life  or  death 
in  war.  They  fight  with  the  courage  and  fearlessness  of  fatal- 
ists, and  make  intrepid  soldiers,  as  was  demonstrated  in  the 
Crimea,  at  Plevna,  and  in  the  Shipka  Pass.  The  Czar  ap- 
pears disposed  to  compel  the  leagued  powers  to  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  Every  utterance  from  the  rulers 
of  France  is  laden  with  the  spirit  of  war,  and  her 
complete  readiness  for  the  contest  is  proclaimed  in 
terms  bordering  on  defiance.  The  young  Kaiser  mani- 
fests the  war-like  nature  of  his  warrior  line,  and  Ger- 
many is  confident  of  the  thoroughness  of  her  mighty  army. 
But  Austria  is  no  longer  formidable,  and  grievous  troubles 
afflict  the  ancient  house  of  Hapsburg  ;  irreconcilable  dissen- 
sions among  the  ruling  nobility  enfeeble  the  entire  system  of 
government.  Italy  is  fairly  strong  in  her  army  and  has  a 
formidable  navy,  but  she  is  crippled  in  finances,  and  is  bur- 
dened with  an  enormous  public  debt  which  is  largely  increas- 
ing every  year,  and  impairs  her  credit  abroad.  Her  annual 
expenditures  are  in  excess  of  her  annual  revenue,  and  her 
people  are  discontented  from  oppressive  taxation.  A  happy 
condition  of  things  does  not  prevail  in  the  nations  of  the 
Triple  Alliance,  formidable  as  their  geographical  position  is  in 
continental  Europe.  Notwithstanding  her  stupendous  public 
debt — upwards  of  six  billions  of  dollars — the  largest  of  any 
nation  in  the  world,  France  is  intrinsically  the  richest  of  all 
Europe,  and  her  credit  is  of  the  best  and  is  boundless. 
Russian  finances  are  admirably  managed — the  annual  reve- 
nue showing  an  excess  of  about  thirty  millions  of  dollars 
above  annual  expenditures.  With  their  enormous  armies  and 
very  formidable  navies,  their  immense  resources  and  very 
strong  geographical  position,  Russia  and  France  constitute  a 
prodigious  war  force.  Germany  alone  compares  with  either. 
It  would  require  the  great  power  of  the  British  navy  to  with- 
stand, with  the  navies  of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy,  the 
more  powerful  navies  of  France  and  Russia. 

That  an  aged  lady,  widowed  and  worth  a  great  many 
million  dollars,  should,  with  the  abandon  of  a  girl  of  sixteen, 
throw  herself  and  her  mountain  of  wealth  into  the  arms  of 
an  artless  paper-hanger,  young  enough  to  be  her  grandson, 
was  an  incident  sufficiently  remarkable  to  make  Mrs.  Mark 
Hopkins  a  figure  of  national  interest.  It  was  easy  enough 
for  many  to  understand  why  the  poor  but  honest  paper- 
hanger  should  sacrifice  his  youth  and  beauty  upon  the  altar 
of  his  interest  ;  but  why  a  woman  who  had  long  passed  the 
age  when  ladies  are  supposed  to  be  subject  to  the  vagaries 
and  torments  due  to  the  tender  passion,  should  have  done 
what  she  did,  was  not  apparent.  Mrs.  Hopkins's  friends,  dis- 
posed to  be  charitable  in  the  midst  of  their  bewilderment, 
assumed  that  she  must  be  daft.  Mr.  Searles,  in  possession  of 
his  ancient  bride  and  her  vast  fortune,  just  sat  down,  figured 
things  out  like  the  actuary  of  a  life-insurance  company,  and 
waited  for  the  inevitable  to  happen.  It  has  happened,  and 
this  prudent,  far-seeing  paper-hanger,  with  a  mind  invincible 
to  the  observations  of  sentiment  and  endowed  with  a  taste 
that  was  perfectly  obedient  to  solid  considerations,  finds  him- 
self the  sole  heir  to  an  estate  the  value  of  which  is  estimated 
all  the  way  from  twenty  millions  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars. 
Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins,  the  disinherited  adopted  son  of  the 
fond  and  strange  old  lady,  does  not  think  it   riglii         I   he, 
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who  never  failed  in  filial  affection  or  duty,  should  get  nothing 
while  the  paper-hanger  should  receive  so  monstrous  a  reward 
for  a  few  years  of  married  life — and  Mr.  Searles  appears  to 
agree  with  him,  for,  in  fear  of  a  suit  to  break  the  extraordin- 
ary will,  he  is  reported  to  have  offered  a  compromise,  giving 
Mr.  Hopkins  five  million  dollars,  which  has  been  rejected. 
Had  we  been  in  Mr.  Hopkins's  shoes,  we  should  have  taken 
that  five  million  dollars,  and  not  stood  out  for  ten  million 
dollars.  Five  millions  is  just  enough  to  live  on  comfortably, 
whereas  ten  millions  is  a  sum  that  will  keep  a  man 
busy  all  the  time  looking  after  it,  and  losing  sleep  in  efforts 
to  checkmate  the  schemes  of  friends  anxious  to  get  it  away 
from  him.  But  the  refusal  indicates  a  buoyant  confidence  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Hopkins  and  his  lawyers  that  they  will  be 
able  to  deprive  the  patient,  self-sacrificing  paper-hanger  of 
the  recompense  due  him  for  his  youth  and  beauty. 

Yet  even  should  Mr.  Searles  be  stripped  of  every  shred 
of  the  wealth  left  him  by  his  late  venerable  consort,  there 
need  not  well  up  in  the  sympathetic  heart  any  anguished  pity 
for  his  state.  A  young  man  who  once  so  successfully  applied 
the  mind-cure  to  the  disease  of  his  poverty,  may  be  trusted 
to  do  it  again  in  some  manner,  though  not  so  magnificently, 
perhaps,  as  before.  He  will  never  have  to  resume  the  apron 
and  paste-brush,  for  he  has  learned  a  great  deal  in  five  years. 
One  who  has  lived  that  long,  surrounded  by  the  luxury  to 
which  gentlemen  are  accustomed,  may  justly  be  considered 
too  brainy  ever  to  retake  his  place  in  the  ranks  on  a  labor- 
day  parade. 

This  singular  marriage,  and  more  singular  will,  should  im- 
press upon  the  minds  of  the  young  and  aspiring  a  lesson  of 
great  practical  value.  According  to  the  dispatches,  it  was 
through  his  skill  as  a  spiritualistic  medium,  while  engaged 
professionally  in  the  mansion  of  his  employer,  that  young 
Mr.  Searles  brought  the  grandmotherly  Mrs.  Hopkins  to  for- 
get the  memory  of  the  husband  of  her  youth  and  maturity, 
and  bestow  all  her  charms  and,  eventually,  her  money  on 
himself.  We  have  made  great  psychical  advances  within  the 
past  decade  or  so.  Spiritualism  has  grown  somewhat  out-at- 
elbows  in  good  society.  Christian  science,  the  mind-cure, 
and,  especially,  hypnotism,  have  shouldered  the  table-tipper 
and  slate-writer  out  of  the  drawing-rooms  of  the  opulent. 
Yet  has  there  been  no  diminution  in  the  supply  of  venerable 
widows  owning  fortunes  left  them  by  men  of  energy  and 
business  talent,  who  killed  themselves  to  acquire  these  de- 
sirable riches.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  number  of  young 
men,  usually  beautiful  in  person  and  admirably  dressed,  who 
are  more  than  willing  to  take  these  fortunes,  with  gray-haired, 
wrinkled,  and  false-teeth-wearing  brides,  has  not  lessened. 
But,  as  a  rule,  the  old  and  rich  widow  is  no  fool.  She  has 
lived  her  life,  knows  herself  and  the  world,  is  aware  that 
however  great  may  be  her  intellectual  attraction,  God  has 
made  it  impossible  that  her  person  should  be  pleasing  in  the 
sight  of  the  young — or,  for  that  matter,  the  old — male  of  her 
species.  So  when  a  gentleman,  with  pink  cheeks  and  his  first 
whiskers,  affects  to  sigh  for  her — for  herself  alone — she  com- 
monly laughs,  warns  the  girls  of  her  acquaintance  to  beware 
of  him  as  a  mercenary  monstrosity,  and  the  chagrined  suitor 
is  in  luck  if  he  be  not  shown  the  door. 

But  what  man  has  done,  man  can  do,  and  we  confess  that 
if  the  original  beautiful  color  of  our  locks  were  restored,  our 
waist  a  score  of  inches  smaller,  and  the  future  before,  instead 
of  behind  us,  we  should  bless  heaven  for  the  example  of 
Paper-Hanger  Searles  and  take  courage.  That  is,  if  feeling 
that  we  had  not  in  our  head  the  brains  necessary  to  compel 
success,  or  in  our  body  the  steam  essential  to  force  it  by  hard 
battling,  and  were  bound  to  get  a  fortune  by  marriage,  though 
the  law-courts  and  the  devil  had  to  fight  over  us  and  our 
booty  afterwards,  we  should  go  in  for  a  rich  widow.  Spirit- 
ualism, as  we  have  remarked,  is  stale,  but  hypnotism  is  com- 
paratively new,  and  whatever  is  new  and  unexplained  has 
now,  and  always  has  had,  a  fascination  for  the  female  imagin- 
ation. To  the  young  men  of  society  there  is  not  much  use  in 
offering  advice.  Though  they  be  poor  as  church  mice — Prot- 
estant Church  mice,  for  there  is  good  nibbling  always  in  and 
around  the  temples  of  the  ancient  faith — they  are  ordinarily 
of  opinion  that  their  beauty  needs  no  occult  aids  to  win 
the  millions  they  deem  their  due.  It  is  to  the  poor  and  strug- 
gling masses  that  we  address  ourselves — the  masses  which 
contain  so  much  that  is  unselfish,  high-minded,  and  praise- 
worthy ;  so  much  that  rebukes  and  makes  ashamed  the  lan- 
guid children  of  the  world  of  wealth  and  elegance.  If  a 
paper-hanger  could,  with  a  few  raps  on  a  table  and  a  scratch 
or  two  on  a  slate,  take  into  camp  a  gold-plated  old  lady,  with 
one  foot  in  the  grave,  what  hopes  may  an  ambitious  butcher, 
baker,  plumber,  or  vegetable  man  not  cherish  ?  All  that  is 
required  to  become  a  hypnotist,  we  are  given  to  understand, 
is  a  glittering  eye,  unshakable  effrontery,  and  an  intensity  of 
desire  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  that  nothing,  not  even  the 
dread  of  losing  his  situation,  can  daunt.  There  are  many 
rich,  elderly  widows  in  San  Francisco — not  so  rich  as  Mrs. 
Hopkins  was,  perhaps,  and  none  of  them  owning  blocks  of 
Southern  Pacific  stock  to  insure  them  the  disinterested  friend- 


ship of  Mr.  Colis  P.  Huntington,  but  rich  enough.  What  is 
to  hinder  the  butcher,  therefore,  when  delivering  the  day's 
meat  to  the  comely  but  impoverished  domestic,  from  fixing 
a  shining  and  hopeful  eye  on  the  mistress,  the  nice  old  lady 
at  the  window  ?  Or  the  plumber  to  desist  from  his  task  of 
taking  the  ghastly  suction  roar  put  of  the  bath-tub,  and  stare 
his  hardest  at  the  lonely  old  soul  who  called  him  in  for  the 
purpose  ?  Even  the  poor  exile  from  Erin,  cutting  the  grass 
with  a  lawn-mower  outside,  may  have  his  broken  heart 
cheered,  as  he  takes  a  rest  from  hateful  labor  and  fires  both 
eyes  at  the  silver-crowned  widow,  in  rubber  gloves,  snipping 
dead  twigs  from  the  rose-bushes  and  hunting  slugs  with  mur- 
derous intent. 

The  subject  is  alluring,  and  adds  another  to  the  pangs  from 
which  those  who  have  passed  into  the  shadow  of  life,  and  are 
already  married,  may  not  hope  to  escape.  But  the  brief  con- 
sideration which  we  have  given  the  theme,  braces  the  heart 
against  the  blow  of  learning  that  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  was 
right  in  declining  to  compromise  for  a  beggarly  five  million 
dollars,  and  that  Mr.  Searles  may  have  had  for  his  pains  only 
a  half-dozen  years  of  high-class  board  and  lodging.  There 
will,  while  he  lives,  always  be  a  remunerative  field  for  this  in- 
telligent young  man  in  the  still  wild  and,  not  by  preference, 
woolly  West.  One  who  so  readily  mastered  and  made  useful 
to  himself  the  dread  mysteries  of  communication  with  the  de- 
parted, can  not  have  failed  to  acquaint  himself,  if  only  for 
pastime — and  a  man  having  a  wife  twice  his  age  naturally 
turns  elsewhere  for  pastime — with  the  cognate  sciences.  At 
any  time  he  could,  we  are  sure,  come  to  this  city  and  derive 
a  large  income  from  giving  instruction  in  the  practice  of 
hypnotism  to  classes  of  young  men,  poor  no  doubt,  but  will- 
ing, nay,  burning,  to  learn.  He  could  rely,  we  think,  upon 
getting  from  Mr.  Huntington  warm  letters  of  recommenda- 
tion, even  though  Mr.  Huntington  should  not  be  able  to  give 
them  the  weight  that  would  be  attached  to  them  were  they 
signed  by  the  president  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  Postmaster-General  Wanna- 
maker — a  striking  and  most  able  document,  by  the  way — there 
is  a  strong  plea  for  the  establishment  in  this  country  of  the 
postal  telegraph. 

Postal  telegraphy  is  a  subject  which  has  for  years  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  American  people.  It  has  occupied  a 
large  share  of  the  public  mind  in  relation  to  legislation  by 
Congress,  and  is  growing  in  popular  favor  and  demand 
throughout  the  republic.  Postal  telegraphy  bears  analogy  to 
the  postal-mail  system  of  the  country.  Until  the  invention  of 
the  electric  telegraph,  the  mails  were  the  medium  of  convey- 
ance for  ordinary  communication  between  individuals  resid- 
ing distances  apart.  In  time,  the  conveyance  and  regulation 
of  the  mails  became  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  government 
in  civilized  nations.  In  the  despotisms  of  the  Old  World,  the 
control  of  the  mails  was  an  essential  arm  controlled  by  a 
vigorous  censorship.  It  continues  to  be  so  to  this  day  in 
Russia,  and  measurably  the  same  in  Germany  and  Austria, 
and  in  some  of  the  monarchies  of  Europe.  Even  in  repub- 
lican France  a  modified  censorship  is  still  exercised.  Only 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  mails  free  from  government 
espionage  and  seizure  or  official  tampering.  The  search  of 
the  mails  by  order  of  Sir  James  Graham,  nearly  forty  years 
ago,  denounced  by  the  British  press  and  the  public,  was  the 
last  of  such  official  interference  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
United  States — except  in  the  South  in  the  slavery  period,  to 
prevent  the  circulation  of  abolition  publications,  and  during 
the  great  Civil  War,  the  exclusion  of  disloyal  prints  in  the 
North — interference  with  the  mails  has  never  been  practiced 
by  the  government.     The  people  would  not  tolerate  it. 

The  electric  telegraph  is  to  the  people  now  all  that  the 
mails  were  prior  to  the  triumph  of  Professor  Morse,  and 
since  the  cabling  of  seas  and  oceans  has  become  practicable 
and  facile,  the  enlightened  world  makes  use  of  the  telegraph 
as  the  means  of  rapid  communication.  On  land,  in  every 
country,  it  is  the  chosen  medium  for  important  intercourse, 
in  matters  of  state,  of  business,  of  friendly  nature,  and  of 
social  and  special  concerns.  It  is  the  great  world-wide  pur- 
veyor and  instantaneous  messenger  of  the  press  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  world — across  the  vast  oceans  to  connect  conti- 
nents in  the  flashing  of  intelligence  of  every  day  ;  and  in 
every  land  to  concentrate  the  hourly  doings  of  the  remotest 
regions  within  the  electric  focus  of  every  city  and  town.  The 
electric  telegraph  is  an  American  invention.  Likewise  is  the 
cabling  of  the  ocean  an  American  triumph.  Within  the 
United  States  are  many  more  thousands  of  miles  of  telegraph 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Still,  it  remains  a  re- 
markable fact  that,  in  the  United  States,  the  rates  charged  for 
telegraphic  dispatches  are  in  excess  of  the  rates  in  any  other 
country,  except  in  a  few  instances.  It  is  this  which  causes 
popular  protest,  and  against  which  the  people  remonstrate. 
The  demand  is  for  a  postal  telegraph,  to  be  owned  and  oper- 
ated by  the  government,  the  same  as  the  mails  are,  and  the 
charges  to  be  reduced  to  fair  standard,  as  the  mail  service  is, 
according  to  the  condition  of  the  system  and  the  require- 


ments of  the  government  in  respect  to  the  revenue  and  the 
public  wants  at  succeeding  periods.  Within  half  a  century, 
letter  postage  has  been  reduced  from  six  cents  per  half-ounce, 
for  a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and  ten  cents  for  letters 
across  the  continent,  to  two  cents  for  letters  of  one  ounce 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ;  and 
Senator  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  has  introduced  a  bill  for  the 
further  reduction  to  one  cent  per  ounce  to  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  A  similar  reduction  should  be  made  in  tele- 
graph rates.  It  has  not  been  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be,  so 
long  as  individuals,  combined  in  corporate  capacity,  own  and 
operate  the  telegraph-lines.  With  the  government  to  own 
and  operate  the  lines  and  charge  for  messages,  a  thorough 
system  of  postal  telegraphy  can  be  managed  and  operated 
upon  charges  less  than  one-fourth  the  present  rate. 

The  Western  Union  Company  is  the  most  comprehensive 
in  the  United  States.  It  owns  and  operates  nearly  450,000 
miles  of  wire,  and  last  year  it  transmitted  nearly  50,000,000 
messages.  The  statement  of  the  gross  receipts  and  net  earn- 
ings is  withheld  from  the  public  ;  but  it  is  estimated  that  the 
receipts  aggregated  upwards  of  $20,000,000.  The  actual 
cost  of  all  the  lines  is  not  known  ;  it  is  known  to  be  less 
than  $5,000,000.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$80,000,000.  In  1 863,  the  capital  stock  was  only  $3,000,000. 
Without  any  new  lines,  or  extensions  of  lines  then  in  opera- 
tion, the  capital  stock  was  increased,  in  1864,  to  $6,000,- 
000,  and,  the  following  year,  to  this  was  added  $5,000,000 
for  new  lines.  The  same  year  the  total  of  $11,000,000  was 
doubled  to  $22,000,000.  In  1866,  the  increase  to  $41,000,- 
000  was  made,  and  since  then  the  watering  process  has 
swollen  it,  at  periods,  to  its  present  enormous  volume — $80,- 
000,000.  The  original  line  of  the  company  —  from  New 
York  to  Louisville,  via  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  and  Cincinnati — 
was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $150,000.  Subsequently,  the 
line  was  stretched  from  Buffalo  to  Milwaukee,  and  also  be- 
tween Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  at  a  similar  cost  ;  and,  in 
1870,  1,100  miles  of  wire,  from  Brownsville,  Neb.,  to  Salt 
Lake  City,  cost  $147,000 — to  which  line  the  government 
paid  a  bonus  of  $40,000  a  year  for  ten  years,  or,  in  all, 
$400,000.  The  extension  to  the  Pacific  Coast — to  California, 
Nevada,  Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana — cost 
less  than  $500,000  at  the  utmost.  The  average  charge  on 
the  50,000,000  messages  sent  over  the  company's  wires  last 
year  was  nearly  fifty  cents  each  message.  The  cost  to  the 
company  was  less  than  twenty  cents  each  message — showing 
a  clear  profit  of  about  thirty  cents  on  every  one  of  the 
50,000,000  messages.  With  this  enormous  total  profit  the 
company  is  every  year  reducing  the  pay  of  the  operators  and 
all  its  employees,  to  swell  the  annual  dividends. 

The  postal  telegraph  in  the  United  Kingdom  charges  six- 
pence, or  twelve  cents  United  States  money,  for  a  message  of 
twelve  words  to  any  part  of  the  entire  kingdom — England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  Senate  committee  on 
post-offices  and  post-roads  has  prepared  a  bill  for  the  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  lines  of  telegraph — unless  existing  lines 
can  be  leased — to  be  operated  by  the  government,  and  from 
thoroughly  competent  and  experienced  builders  and  operators 
have  derived  the  information  to  convince  the  committee  that 
lines  can  be  constructed  at  a  cost  of  seventy  dollars  a  mile, 
and  that  messages  can  be  sent  at  the  rate,  for  ten  words,  of 
twenty  cents  for  day  telegrams  within  one  thousand  miles, 
and  fifteen  cents  for  night  telegrams  within  two  thousand 
miles,  with  a  charge  of  two  cents  for  delivery  within  the  postal- 
carrier  district. 

A  bill  of  this  kind  would  relieve  the  people  from  the  ex- 
tortion now  imposed  by  the  telegraph  companies  and  gratify 
all.  The  cost  to  the  government  to  duplicate  all  the  lines 
would  be  comparatively  insignificant,  estimated  by  the  bene- 
fits and  saving  to  the  people.  The  bill,  or  one  very  like  it, 
should  become  a  law. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  reciprocity  in  commercial  dealings 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are  constantly  appearing  in 
the  trade  with  Cuba,  with  Brazil  and  other  South  American 
countries,  with  Central  American  republics,  and  with  Ger- 
many. Reciprocity  with  Cuba,  Brazil,  and  the  states  of 
South  America  and  Central  America,  rests  generally  upon 
their  products  of  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  and  hides,  which  are 
admitted  duty  free,  in  exchange  for  the  similar  admission  of 
American  breadstuffs,  iron,  and  other  products  to  their  ports. 
With  Germany,  it  rests  mainly  upon  beet  sugar,  of  which  the 
imports  will  reach  nearly  forty  millions  of  dollars  annually, 
in  reciprocal  trade,  free  of  duty,  for  American  products,  bread- 
stuffs,  pork,  and  other  articles.  The  balance  of  trade  will  be 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  and,  besides,  it  will  stimulate 
commerce  to  the  requirement  of  more  vessels  for  the  large 
increase  in  the  carrying  trade,  which  will  create  greater  impulse 
to  American  ship-building.  Each  country  to  the  bond  will  be 
mutually  benefited  in  fair  degree,  and  each  will  find  itself  bet- 
ter protected  against  foreign  aggression,  as  well  as  en- 
riched. 

On  account  of  tariff  regulation  and  other  causes,  the 
United  States  has  not  enjoyed  the  lucrative  commerce  of  the 
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outh  American  and  Central  American  countries  to  which  her 
eographical  situation  and  opportunities  entitle  her.      Eng- 
,nd  still  enjoys  the  bulk  of  the  trade  with  Chile  and  Peru  ;  also 
lat  of  the  other  countries  of  South  America  and  Central  Arner- 
a.    The  projected  ship  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Nicaragua 
ill  work  a  revolution  in  the  Central  American  trade  to  the 
Ivantage  of   the  United  States  ;    but  the  adoption  of  the 
ise  system  of  reciprocity,  now  inaugurated,  will  bring  to  us 
e  trade  also  of  the  countries   of  South  America,  of  which 
lly  a  small  proportion  has  come  to  the  United  States. 
But  beyond  the  opening  of  new  markets  of  great  aggre- 
I  ite  value  annually  to  American  products  and  manufactures 
jon  free-trade  basis,  and  cheapening  to  home  consumers  the 
I  jty-free  products  of  those  countries,  the  very  great  benefit 
I   flow  from  the  incident  increase  in  the  American  carrying 
I  ade   will  be  of  vast  importance.     The  commerce  of  the 
nited  States  will  expand  to  unprecedented  magnitude.    The 
I  lilding  of  ships  and  steamers  will  increase  to  grandest  pro- 
I  irtion  to  plow  every  ocean  and  float  in  every  port.     The 
I  icific  States  will  be  greatly  favored  in  all  this.     Iron  and 
:  ;el  are  supplanting  wood  in  naval  architecture,  still  wood 
11  continue  of  high  value  in  the  construction,  and  on  this 
I  ast  are  forests  of  the  finest  timber,  and  practically  inex- 
(.ustible,  to    supply  the  needs   of  the  world  in  ship-build- 
\% —  choicest   for  hulls  and   incomparable   for   masts  and 
Jars.     Puget  Sound  and  San  Francisco  Bay  are  unrivaled 
I  capacity  and  facilities  for  building  ships  of  either  iron,  or 
pel,  or  wood.     The  ocean  cruisers,  built  for  the  government 
I  the  ship-yards  of  the  Union   Iron  Works,  have  made  San 
lancisco    famous    among     maritime     nations    and    naval 
Iwers.     As  the  gold  and  silver  of  California  and  her  sister 
jates  of    the    Pacific    have    enriched   the   nations    of  the 
|)be,   the    surpassing    products    of    the    teeming    soil    of 
;se  States  will   astonish   the  people  of  harsher   and   less 
/ored   climes,   as   they   are   transported  by    fleet    steam- 
ips  to  the  many  ports  opened  by  the  facile  key  of  recipro- 
Hundreds  of  thousands  from  the  older  States  across 
;  continent  will  be  attracted  here  to  make  new  homes  of 
:nty  and  contentment,  where  wrecking  storms  never  rage 
d   the   elements    are   not   destructive  in  their  fury.     The 
jcific    States   will   increase   and   the  population   multiply, 
anufactures  will  be  planted  and  the  general  development 
the  whole  coast  will  rapidly  progress  and  substantially  en- 
re.     The  era  of  reciprocity  is  pregnant  with  good  to  the 
tire  republic. 

War  in  Europe  would  drive  as  refugees  to  America  the 
ipers  and  the  worthless — those  who  are  incapable  as  soi- 
ls, and  not  even  fit  food  for  powder.  They  would  swarm 
every  port,  ravage  every  domain,  until  every  poor-house 
i  hospital,  every  jail  and  penitentiary,  was  filled  with  them 
1  pest  and  a  curse  to  all,  and  as  difficult  of  riddance  as  the 
s  and  the  locusts  of  Egypt.  Against  this  threatening  influx 
mendicants,  vagabonds,  and  criminals,  the  authority  of  the 
■/ernment  'should  be  brought  to  bear  for  its  effectual  pre- 
ition.  There  is  no  legislation  which  more  strenuously  calls 
the  prompt  action  of  Congress.  There  is  no  public  sub- 
t — it  has  passed  the  gauge  of  question — upon  which  public 
itiment  is  better  agreed.  It  is  advocated  by  every  decent 
;zen  without  distinction  of  party  ;  it  is  demanded  by  the 
edition  of  the  country,  as  its  peace  and  order  and  prosper- 
are  menaced  and  involved.  First,  stop  the  immigration 
the  undesirable  and  unworthy  ;  next,  reform  the  laws  of 
totalization  to  exclude  from  citizenship  every  alien  who  is 
t  qualified  for  the  electoral  franchise.  Ordain  that  only  the 
i  of  the  United  States  shall  have  authority  to  confer 
totalization.  The  State  courts  are,  in  many  instances,  run- 
ys  through  which  to  hasten  the  raw  alien  and  push  him 
th  a  legally  qualified  voter.  These  corrupt  courts  are  as 
!  machines  to  manufacture  machine-voters,  to  impair  or 
llify  the  votes  of  rightful  citizens,  and  pervert  popular  elec- 
QS  into  fraudulent  forms  and  pernicious  purposes.  From 
:  landing  on  these  shores  of  the  vicious  alien  until  his 
tnes  land  him  in  prison,  he  is  dangerous  to  the  community, 
unmixed  evil  to  the  country.  There  are  too  many.  Al- 
1  dy  the  land  is  overloaded  with  them.  Close  against  them 
ways  and  means  to  citizenship  and  the  ballot.  Define 
law  clearly  for  the  courts  to  prevent  admission  in  every 
:  wherein  full  eligibility  shall  not  be  warranted.  Congress 
*  1  meet  on  the  first  Monday  of  December.  There  will  be 
'  pie  time  to  pass  the  essential  laws  and  have  them  promul- 
(  ed — as  Abraham  Lincoln  promulgated  emancipation — 
.mary  1st,  of  the  new  year.  It  will  be  hailed  as  the  best 
f :  of  the  government  to  the  American  people.  Shut  the 
I  es,  and  admit  no  more. 


OLLA-PODRIDA. 


*  Semper  eadem  "  is  one  of  the  maxims  of  the  Church  of 
me.  We  are  not  sufficiently  up  in  Roman  theology  to 
w  whether  this  maxim  is  confined  to  ritualism  and  cere- 
>nial  or  whether  it  extends  to  dogmas  and  creeds.  To  illus- 
te :  We  are  not  advised  whether,  because  the  church  once 


believed  the  world  was  flat,  and  modern  science  has  since 
demonstrated  that  it  is  round  and  revolves  on  its  own  axis  as 
it  swings  around  the  sun — whether  it  is  heresy  to  think  as 
Galileo  thought  and  as  Bruno  taught,  and  for  which  the  one 
was  imprisoned  and  the  other  burned  at  the  stake.  In  a 
word,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Church  of  Rome  has 
changed  its  opinions  in  regard  to  scientific  facts,  or  whether 
it  holds  to  convictions  held  in  an  earlier  era  when  there  was 
less  scientific  information  abounding  on  the  earth  than  now. 
We  know  that  the  Roman  Church  pretends  to  encourage 
scientific  investigation,  and  pretends  to  believe  in  scientific 
facts  as  at  present  demonstrated.  The  Jesuits  are  renowned 
for  their  scholarly  learning  ;  splendid  colleges  abound  through- 
out the  world,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Roman  Church. 
But  whether  it  is  heresy  to  accept  science  and  history  as  true, 
we  do  not  know. 

The  Papal  hierarchy  once  rejected  a  thousand  things  that 
the  learned  world  now  accepts.  If  the  truths  of  science  are 
in  process  of  development,  why  not  the  conjectures  of  the- 
ology ?  If  what  was  apparently  rational  in  the  dark  ages  is 
now  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  common  sense,  why  should 
not  human  reason  be  permitted  to  advance,  and,  with  the  pro- 
cess of  advancement,  undergo  a  modification  ?  If  the  world, 
from  being  flat  and  stationary,  has  become  round  and  revolves 
in  space,  why  may  not  dogmas  be  relaxed  from  the  interpre- 
tation in  the  Latin  language  ?  Can  anything  be  more  fixed 
and  unchangeable  than  the  heavenly  orbs  and  the  earth  that 
swings  in  space  ?  Can  creeds  and  dogmas  and  church  cere- 
monials be  more  permanently  fixed  than  the  "  fixed  "  stars  ? 
We  wish  so  learned  and  excellent  a  scholar  as  Archbishop 
Riordan  would  put  himself  in  position  to  answer  reasonable 
questions,  so  that  intelligent  minds  that  are  honestly  solicitous 
could  be  informed. 

We  have  elsewhere  in  these  columns  propounded  to  the 
archbishop,  to  his  vicar-general,  and  to  Father  Montgomery, 
certain  interrogatories  concerning  the  "  Holy  Coats,"  on  ex- 
hibition at  Treves  and  Argenteui!.  These  questions  are  put 
in  good  faith. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  is  seriously  pretending  that  a 
garment  worn  by  the  Saviour  nearly  two  thousand  years  ago, 
when  He  lived  and  worked  in  a  carpenter-shop,  is  now  in  the 
cathedral  at  Treves,  and  is  a  genuine  and  veritable  relic. 
If  belief  in  Christ  is  the  only  road  to  salvation,  and  it  is  of 
any  consequence  that  souls  should  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  the  "  Holy  Coat,"  and  if  belief  in  that  fact  is  in  any  de- 
gree essential  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  then  it  is  certainly  im- 
portant that  learned  and  able  priests  should  deny  or  ad- 
mit the  authenticity  of  a  relic  that  is  so  essential  to  the  reve- 
nues of  the  church.  It  is  not  for  us  to  say  that  the  garments 
worn  by  Christ,  or  the  cross  upon  which  He  suffered,  or  any 
of  the  consecrated  elements  that  surrounded  Him  when  living, 
can  cut  any  figure  in  saving  the  soul  from  future  torments  ; 
but  as  we  do  not  believe  in  an  eternal  hell,  nor  in  purgatorial 
penalties  after  death,  it  is  clearly  our  privilege  to  ask  ques- 
tions concerning  the  creeds,  dogmas,  and  ceremonials  that 
are  paraded  by  the  church  as  important  to  consider. 

Only  last  week  we  were  at  lucnheon  with  five  intelli- 
gent Catholic  gentlemen  ;  three  of  them  were  lawyers,  one 
was  a  banker,  and  one  was  a  man  of  affairs  ;  all  were  liberal- 
minded  men  of  unusual  intelligence.  The  subject  of  dis- 
cussion was  the  "  Holy  Coats,"  and  the  position  taken  by  the 
ecclesiastics  of  Rome,  in  reference  to  their  miraculous  preser- 
vation. All  of  these  gentlemen,  with  one  exception,  took  the 
position  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  ecclesiastics  we  have 
mentioned  in  this  article,  to  define  the  position  of  the  church 
in  reference  to  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Holy  Coats,"  and  that 
it  was  not  worthy  of  these  eminent  theologians  to  remain 
silent  and  refrain  from  declaring  the  opinions  of  the  church 
in  reference  thereto. 

The  intelligent  world  is  discussing  such  questions  as  these 
very  much  to  the  prejudice  of  the  church,  and  if  it  were  pos- 
sible to  transport  to  San  Francisco  the  holy  garments  from 
Treves  or  Argenteuil,  and  with  them  the  heads  of  John 
the  Baptist,  the  entire  cross  and  all  its  nails,  as  it  stood 
on  Calvary  when  the  earth  was  rent  and  the  heavens  were 
darkened — and  if,  when  in  San  Francisco,  all  these  things 
were  carried  in  procession  through  our  streets,  they  would  not 
command  the  respect  that  is  accorded  to  a  working-man's 
procession  on  the  eve  of  an  election.  The  truth  is,  that  not 
one  in  a  hundred  professing,  intelligent  male  members  of  the 
Roman  Church,  who  are  willing  to  be  considered  Catholics, 
have  any  real  belief  in  the  authenticity  of  the  "  Holy  Coats  "  or 
in  any  of  the  curious  absurdities  that  are  involved  in  the  con- 
sideration of  miracles. 

This  is  not  Treves  nor  Argenteuil  ;  this  is  not  the  twelfth 
century,  when  Abbe  Guybert,  of  Nogent,  complained  of 
"spurious  relics  and  spurious  saints."  Von  Sybel  and  Gilde- 
meister,  professors  of  the  University  of  Bonn  and  good  Roman- 
ists, had  the  courage  to  propose  to  test  the  seamless  garments 
by  fire. 

The  holy  towel  with  which  our  Saviour  washed  his  disciples' 
feet  has  been  preserved  ;    two   heads  of  Christ   have  been 


seen — one  at  Constantinople  and  one  at  St.  Jean  d'Angeli ; 
two  heads  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  have  been  found  ;  two  em- 
presses have  figured  with  the  "  Holy  Coats  " — one,  the  Em- 
press Irene,  gave  the  seamless  coat  to  Argenteuil  ;  the  Em- 
press Helena  gave  one  to  the  church  at  Treves  ;  two  Popes 
have  figured  in  their  authentication — Pope  Gregory  the  Six- 
teenth authenticated  one  and  Pope  Leo  the  Thirteenth  the 
other  ;  and  both  these  Popes  were  infallible.  Edward  the 
Confessor  sent  part  of  this  seamless  coat  as  a  relic  to  West- 
minster Abbey.  Unprejudiced  archaeologists  have  pronounced 
the  "Holy  Coat"  as  not  seamless.  The  question  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  garments  of  Christ  has  been  in  dispute 
since  the  twelfth  century. 

We  desire  to  avoid  seeming  to  be  irreverent  when  discuss- 
ing holy  relics  which  are  so  important  to  the  Roman  Church, 
and  which  have  acquired  such  prominence  in  the  history  of  a 
church  so  celebrated  as  we  admit  that  of  Rome  to  be.  We 
are  imitating  Voltaire,  the  famous  French  infidel.  He 
fought  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  successfully,  during  all  his 
life,  died,  and  was  buried  in  holy  ground  ;  and  it  may  be  an 
open  question  whether  Voltaire  did  not  strike  a  harder  blow 
to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  by  his  ridicule,  than  did  Luther 
by  his  reformation  or  Henry  the  Eighth  by  political  revolt 
against  the  Papacy. 

The  very  agreeable  intelligence  of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Frank  Carolan,  of  San  Francisco,  to  Miss  Harriet  Pullman, 
of  Chicago,  will  be  acceptable  reading  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  our  social  intelligence. 

If  the  young  lady  is  as  handsome  as  her  mother  (whom 
the  writer  remembers  before  she  was  married),  and  if  she  is 
as  great  an  heiress  as  she  ought  to  be,  when  we  reflect  upon 
the  cost  of  riding  in  Pullman  palace-cars,  Mr.  Frank  Carolan 
has  secured  a  fiancee  of  whom  he  ought  to  be  very  proud. 

Young  Carolan  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  University,  born 
of  an  old  and  good  family  in  California,  is  young,  handsome, 
and  popular,  with  money  enough  to  relieve  him  from  any 
suggestion  of  a  mercenary  marriage  contract.  We  are  very 
apt  to  attribute  mercenary  considerations  to  a  young  gentle- 
man when  he  weds  a  young  lady  of  fortune  ;  but  the  fact  is 
that  rich  young  girls  have  just  as  good  a  right  to  be  married 
as  others,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  very  good  reason  why  a 
young  lady  possessing  all  the  virtues,  with  youth,  beauty,  and 
accomplishments,  should  not  have  the  right  to  get  married  if 
she  desires.  At  all  events,  we  take  the  liberty  to  congratulate 
the  engaged  pair  and  to  wish  them  all  the  happiness  that  occa- 
sionally results  from  married  life. 

Only  the  day  before,  the  news  comes  to  us  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  a  marriage  contract  between  Lieutenant  Francis 
Brant,  one  of  the  heroes  of  the  Zulu  War,  with  the  daughter 
of  King  Massirrie  of  Umbongavatos,  a  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Africa.  True,  the  lady,  his  bride,  is  a  kinky-headed 
Africander  ;  and  by  reason  of  the  marriage  of  Lieutenant 
Brant  he  becomes  possessed  of  a  mining  and  trading  con- 
cession worth  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and 
he  is  now  the  royal  consort  of  a  lady  who  is  destined  to  be 
queen  of  an  empire  three  thousand  five  hundred  miles  in 
length  by  three  thousand  four  hundred  miles  in  width — a  terri- 
tory larger  in  extent  than  the  LTnited  States  of  America — of 
innumerable  resources  and  delightful  climate,  and  bearing 
most  abundantly  all  agricultural  products,  and  abounding  in 
mineral  wealth.  Prince  Umbongavato  expects  to  become 
king  when  Massirrie  dies  and  rule  over  the  Umbongavatos. 
He  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  king's  army  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  and  he  is  also  judge  of  all 
cases  before  the  king,  where  penalty  is  not  death.  Still  we 
think  we  should  rather,  under  the  circumstances,  marry  Miss 

Pullman. 

— ^ — 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  buildings,  at  Palo 
Alto.  Santa  Clara  County,  are  in  rapid  progress  toward  com- 
pletion for  the  opening,  October  1st,  of  this  year,  with  a  force 
of  five  hundred  men — mechanics,  artisans,  and  others  en- 
gaged upon  the  work.  Of  the  details  of  the  location,  the 
buildings  and  the  general  description  of  grounds  and  sur- 
roundings, particular  mention  will  not  herein  be  made.  The 
readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  aware  that  the  university  estate 
at  Palo  Alto,  donated  by  Governor  Stanford  and  Mrs.  Stan- 
ford, has  an  area  of  more  than  eight  thousand  acres  of 
land,  hill  and  valley  and  meadow,  covered  with  grand  growths 
of  oak  and  other  variety  of  forest-trees,  teeming  with  abun- 
dant cereal  crops,  with  luxuriant  vineyards,  and  with  every 
variety  of  fruit  and  ornamental  trees,  and  is  amply  watered 
from  never-failing  streams  and  springs  of  wholesome  water  ; 
that  the  buildings  already  in  course  of  completion,  to  be 
ready  for  the  opening,  are  adequate  for  the  present,  but  are 
to  be  increased.  It  is  of  the  noble  institution  itself  and  of  its 
probable  future  and  its  very  important  consequences  in  stimu- 
lating the  possessors  of  many  millions  to  similar  beneficent 
endowments  in  other  portions  of  the  republic  that  the  Argo- 
naut cares  to  treat.  Already,  indeed,  is  noticed  in  Oregon  a 
disposition  to  this  purpose.  William  S.  Ladd,  the  ■ 
banker  of  Portland,  whose  wealth  is  estimated  at  from  tv. 
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millions  to  forty  millions,  and  ex-Senator  H.  W.  Corbett, 
likewise  a  pioneer  merchant  and  banker  of  Portland  and 
worth  many  millions,  are  reported  in  the  local  press  as  having 
expressed  the  intention  of  giving  each  one  million  dollars 
toward  the  founding  and  endowment  of  a  university  for 
Oregon,  to  which  an  additional  million  will  be  contributed — 
making  three  million  dollars  in  all.  Oregon  has  now  a  State 
University,  at  Eugene  City,  and  the  Portland  University, 
near  that  chief  city  of  the  Pacific  North- West,  is  in  process 
of  building,  to  be  completed  within  the  year.  There  are, 
besides,  two  or  three  local  colleges  in  Oregon,  and  Portland 
has  the  grandest  high-school  edifice  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Still  the  large  and  better  equipped  university  contem- 
plated by  Messrs.  Ladd  and  Corbett  would  greatly  add  to 
educational  facilities  in  advanced  learning.  But  no  other 
on  this  coast,  or  in  the  United  States  for  that  matter,  will 
compare  in  round  completeness  and  comprehensive  thorough- 
ness with  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  when  it 
shall  be  developed  to  the  measure  of  its  founders  in  capacity 
and  grandeur  as  an  institution  for  practical  instruction,  con- 
ferred at  a  cost  that  the  great  body  of  the  people  can  afford  to 
pay,  without  discrimination  to  affect  other  of  their  children 
who  may  not  be  qualified  to  receive  such  line  of  education. 
The  purpose  and  full  plan  of  the  university,  as  announced 
by  its  founders  in  their  grant  of  endowment,  sufficiently  and 
succinctly  advertises  it  to  the  world  :  "  Its  nature,  that  of  a 
university,  with  such  seminaries  of  learning  as  shall  make  it 
of  the  highest  grade,  including  mechanical  institutes,  mu- 
seums, galleries  of  art,  laboratories,  and  conservatories,  to- 
gether with  all  things  necessary  for  the  study  of  agriculture 
in  all  its  branches,  and  for  mechanical  training,  and  the 
studies  and  exercises  directed  to  the  cultivation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  mind  ;  its  object,  to  qualify  students  for  per- 
sonal success  and  direct  usefulness  in  life  ;  and  its  purposes, 
to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  exercising  an  influence  in 
behalf  of  humanity  and  civilization,  teaching  the  blessings 
of  liberty,  regulated  by  law,  and  inculcating  love  and  rever- 
ence for  the  great  principles  of  government  as  derived  from 
the  inalienable  rights  of  man  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness."  In  conformity  to  this  general  and  compre- 
hensive plan  of  establishment  and  maintenance  of  system, 
sectarian  instruction  is  prohibited  ;  equal  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages are  assured  without  discrimination  of  sex  ;  and  be- 
sides mechanical  shops  for  practical  instruction  in  trades,  a 
tract  sufficient  for  the  purpose  is  set  apart  in  the  university 
estate  for  practical  instruction  in  general  farming.  Thought 
and  care  are  devoted  to  every  conceivable  want  and  good, 
and  for  the  avoidance  and  against  the  possibility  of  every- 
thing that  is  questionable  and  wrong,  studious  provision  is 
made.  The  educational  plan  of  the  university  is,  as  the  title 
to  the  estate,  without  a  flaw  :  like  the  grand,  simple,  substantial, 
admirable  buildings  to  endure,  without  a  fault.  In  instruc- 
tion, as  in  structural  quality,  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior 
University  is  perfect  and  complete.  In  its  ripened  time  it  is 
certain  to  expand  to  the  lofty  rank  of  the  grandest  and  most 
useful  university  of  America. 

The  question  has  been  lately  debated,  in  the  experience  of 
ages  and  with  the  clear  light  of  modern  examples  to  form 
opinion  and  reach  conclusion,  whether  large  cities  or  small 
towns  are  better  adapted  for  the  location  of  a  university.  In- 
stances are  given  and  comparisons  instituted.  Cambridge 
and  Oxford,  in  the  two  inconsiderable  towns,  are  cited  in 
superiority  and  renown  to  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  in  the 
ancient  Scotch  city  and  St.  Patrick  in  Dublin  ;  of  Gottingen 
and  Heidelberg  in  the  towns,  and  of  Berlin  and  Munich  in 
the  cities  of  Germany.  In  the  United  States  are  mentioned 
in  the  contrast,  Harvard  and  Yale  and  Princeton  in  towns, 
and  Columbia  and  Johns  Hopkins  in  New  York  and  Balti- 
more. William  and  Mary,  in  its  period  the  chief  university 
of  Virginia  and  the  whole  South,  located  in  the  small  town  of 
Williamsburgh,  was  more  renowned  than  Philadelphia's  great 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Throughout,  in  modern  the 
same  as  in  ancient  times,  the  universities  established  in  the 
towns  have  the  ranking  place.  Except  in  the  departments  of 
law  and  medicine,  in  which  the  students  have  the  greater 
facilities  and  advantages  of  courts  of  law  to  observe  the  prac- 
tice and  routine  of  courts,  the  pleadings  of  lawyers  and  the 
opinions  of  the  bench,  and  the  hospitals  furnishing  clin- 
ical instruction,  there  is  every  reason  why  studies  can  be 
better  pursued  in  the  quiet  and  seclusion  of  the  university 
located  in  the  town,  aside  from  the  considerations  that  are 
inseparable  from  the  excitement  and  temptation  of  city  life, 
so  difficult  for  young  men  to  resist.  The  argument  and  the 
conditions  are  immeasurably  on  the  side  of  the  towns  and 
opposed  to  the  cities.  The  State  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley  is  in  direct  proof. 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  exceptionally 
favored  in  respect  to  site  and  surroundings,  and  the  important 
material  matter  of  endowment  and  resources  to  insure  its 
progress  and  permanence.  It  possesses  the  means  to  the 
procurement  of  every  facility  in  the  complete  equipment  for 
instruction  in  the  sciences  and  mechanical  branches,  and  in 
the  selection  of  the  most  competent  faculty  and  corps  of  in- 
structors. Its  endowment  exceeds  that  of  any  other  uni- 
versity in  America.  In  location  and  the  area  and  magnifi- 
cence of  its  grounds  and  estate,  it  surpasses  all  institutions  of 
the  kind.  In  every  direction  the  vista  is  incomparable  in 
grandeur  and  beauty.  Thirty  miles  south  of  San  Francisco 
by  railway  and  within  the  stretch  of  the  famed  valley  of  Santa 
Clara,  it  is  blessed  with  delightful  temperature  and  most 
healthful  climate.  The  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  furnishes 
ready  access  to  every  portion  of  the  State  from  Palo  Alto 
Station,  immediately  in  front  of  the  University  grounds. 

With  its  superb  location,  munificent  endowment,  and  the 
scope  and  comprehensiveness  of  its  practical  instruction, 
the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  is  destined  to  reach 
the  loftiest  height  among  institutions  of  learning.  It  will 
more  and  more  redound  to  the  honor  and  add  to  the 
fame  of  California.  It  will  stand  as  the  enduring  monument 
to  the  memory  of  its  founders,  and  exist  as  the  sublime 
tribute  of  great  wealth  to  the  greater  blessing  of  making  the 
road  to  useful  life  and  to  broader  learning  readier  and  easier 
to  all. 


LOCATED  AT  DEADHORSE. 


A  Weird  Comedy  Enacted  in  a  Mariposa  Grave-Yard. 


The  last  mail  arrived  at  Deadhorse  late  in  the  summer  of 
'6 1.  It  was  a  notable  fact  that  this  last  mail,  which  contained 
but  one  letter,  arrived  contemporaneously  with  the  departure 
of  the  last  inhabitant  of  the  camp.  The  letter  was  inclosed 
in  a  blue  envelope,  sealed  with  red  wax  and  superscribed,  in 
a  woman's  handwriting,  to  "  Silas  Q.  Uunfast,  Esq."  It  hap- 
pened that  Silas  Q.  Dunfast  was  the  ultimate  citizen  of  Dead- 
horse,  at  that  moment  riding  out  of  town.  The  letter  roused 
no  interest  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  however  ;  he  did  not 
even  read  it.  It  is  not  usual  to  read  letters  at  a  funeral,  and 
the  rule  was  not  violated  in  this  instance.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Silas  Q  Dunfast  left  Deadhorse  because  he  had  to,  and 
he  accompanied  a  funeral  because  he  was  the  deceased. 
Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  at  all  strange  that  even 
important  correspondence  should  be  temporarily  neglected. 

The  coroner  of  Mariposa  County,  in  his  double  capacity  of 
executor  and  administrator  of  the  dead  man's  very  meager 
estate,  replied  to  the  widow's  letter — replied  kindly  and  with- 
out ostentatious  laudation  of  virtues  that  lose  their  intrinsic 
merit  at  the  grave.  He  merely  mentioned  the  fact  that  "  the 
defunct  "  had  been  found  in  his  cabin  "  several  days  after  the 
Almighty,  in  his  inscrutable  wisdom,  had  seen  fit  to  call  him 
hence."  Resolutions  of  respect  and  condolence  were  believed 
to  be  the  "  strong  hold"  of  the  coroner  of  Mariposa  County, 
owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  editor  of  the  Homitos  Stinger^  he 
was  usually  called  upon  to  give  expression  to  the  grief  of  his 
subscribers  on  suitable  occasion  before  inserting  such  formal 
regret  in  his  "valuable  columns"  "at  our  usual  rates."  He 
also  informed  "  the  bereaved  "  that  "  the  remains  "  had  been 
"  duly  interred,  as  in  such  cases  made  and  provided."  This 
strictly  in  his  official  capacity  as  coroner  of  Mariposa  County. 
Such  a  communication  was  not  calculated  to  rouse  very 
poignant  emotion  in  the  breast  of  a  woman  far  off  in  Ten- 
nessee, whose  husband  had  been  away  from  home  ten 
years.  Certainly,  if  tears  were  provoked,  they  were  few  and 
not  bitter.  Her  letter,  written  apparently  in  reply  to  one 
recently  received  from  her  husband,  would  go  far  in  substan- 
tiation of  the  supposition  that  "  the  old  love  " — the  young  love 
— had  long  since  perished  in  the  heart  of  the  deserted  wife. 
She  wrote  briefly  and  to  the  point.  She  told  her  husband 
that  he  "  needn't  trouble  himself  about  coming  home."  If  it 
would  afford  him  any  comfort,  he  might  assure  himself  of  full 
and  hearty  forgiveness  for  all  the  sorrow  he  had  caused,  but 
in  this  he  was  at  liberty  to  "suit  himself,"  as  it  was  a  matter 
of  utter  indifference  to  the  writer  whether  he  was  capable  of 
feeling  remorse  for  the  past  or  not.  His  return,  however, 
would  certainly  be  very  inopportune  and  tend  to  an  unneces- 
sary and  cruel  revival  of  miseries  that  could  be  more  easily 
endured  in  memory  than  reality.  Moreover,  a  well-authenti- 
cated report  of  his  death  had  been  received,  and  he  had  been 
mourned  as  sincerely  as  he  deserved.  A  postscript  to  the 
effect  that  she  had  been  "hafipily  married  two  years — just 
after  we  got  word  you  had  gone  to  another  and  we  hoped  a 
better  world,"  was  a  dramatic  climax  which  would  probably 
have  produced  the  effect  intended  if  its  force  could  have  ex- 
tended beyond  the  grave. 

They  buried  Silas  Q.  Dunfast  in  the  cemetery  of  Dead- 
horse, with  a  head-board  over  his  grave,  fashioned  from  a 
fragment  of  a  sluice-box.  The  inscription  on  this  head-board 
(although  not  so  accurate  and  complete  as  might  have  been 
desired,  considering  the  fact  that  his  place  of  nativity  and 
date  of  birth  were  omitted,  because  unknown,  and  the  date 
of  his  death  only  approximated,  because  almost  equally  in 
doubt),  was  redeemed  from  the  usual  mockery  of  truth  ob- 
servable in  grave-stone  epitaphs  by  the  announcement  that 
Silas  Q.  Dunfast  died  at  Deadhorse,  which  was  indisputable, 
and,  further,  that  his  remains  were  under  that  head-board,  as 
could  be  proved  by  the  coroner  of  Mariposa  County  and  the 
jury  of  reputable  citizens  who  had  "sat  on  him"  and  as- 
sisted in  "  planting  "  him. 

About  the  time  Mrs.  Dunfast  thought  she  was  a  widow, 
Deadhorse  was  a  tri-weekly  station  on  a  star  route.  The 
stage,  over  the  Coulterville  Road,  arrived  promptly  at  half- 
past  two  o'clock  every  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday 
afternoons.  Those  were  the  days  when  Deadhorse  had  a 
regularly  established  post-office,  and  the  odor  of  dried  cod- 
fish, ground  coffee,  and  store-clothes  permeated  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  town,  mingling  in  summer  with  the  perfume  of 
mint-juleps,  and,  in  winter,  with  a  faint  but  unmistakable 
scent  of  "  cooking  whisky."  Anterior  to  this  period  of  de- 
cline and  fall  in  the  "  flush  times,"  when  flour  was  high 
and  beans  often  scarce,  there  was  a  daily  mail  and  "  opposi- 
tion "  stages  and  a  constant  commerce  with  the  marts  of  the 
outside  world.  But  the  placers  finally  "  petered,"  quartz  was 
discovered  at  points  far  distant  from  the  camp,  and  the  popu- 
lation rapidly  decreased  —  Deadhorse  was  "  played  out." 
Even  the  regular  tri-weekly  "drew  off"  and  changed  its 
route,  crossing  Buckeye  Ridge,  descending  through  Wildcat 
Canon  to  Deadman's  Bar,  on  Coyote  Creek,  and  thence  by  a 
circuitous  mountain  road  to  Hornitos,  leaving  the  pretermit- 
tent  Deadhorse  mail  at  Kentucky  Flat  to  be  forwarded  by 
chance  travelers,  occasional  teamsters,  and  such  Indians  and 
Chinamen  as  might  be  deemed  worthy  of  the  trust.  The  last 
mail  was  brought  to  Deadhorse  by  Sing  Fat,  a  taciturn  but 
honest  pocket-miner  working  a  "blind  lead"  in  the  hills 
above.  As  he  handed  the  letter  to  the  coroner,  he  re- 
marked, nodding  in  the  direction  of  the  funeral  procession  : 
"  Long  time  he  no  ketch  'em." 
And  the  coroner  replied  : 

"  That's  so,  Sing  ;  an'  he  be  long  time  he  no  ketch  'em 
some  more,"  whereupon  the  Chinaman  fell  into  line  and 
attended  the  funeral,  induced  thereto,  in  a  measure,  probably, 
by  the  fact  that  his  trail  led  through  the  grave-yard  of  Dead- 
horse. 

During  the  entire  decennium  of  the  existence  of  Dead- 
horse, Silas  Q.  Dunfast  had  been  what  is  vaguely  termed 
"  one  of  our  most  prominent  citizens."  It  would  puzzle  the 
surviving   pioneers   of   that    once   flourishing  camp,  at    this 
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late  day,  to  explain  wherein  he  was  "  prominent,"  but  ide 
have  materially  changed  since  then,  and  the  elements  of  proi 
inence  now  are  vastly  different.  He  was  certainly  one 
the  "  oldest  inhabitants."  He  came  to  the  diggings  with  t 
first  "  rush."  It  is  said  that  he  even  named  the  camp  ;  tl 
he  objected  to  the  appellation  of  Mulemeat,  urged  by  a  1 
Missourian  as  appropriate  because  a  dead  mule  had  be 
found  in  the  gulch,  and  that  he  carried  his  point  in  1 
animated  debate  by  offering  to  "  lick  any  man  "  who  thout 
Mulemeat  "  a  decent  name  for  anything  outside  of  Pik 
In  the  silence  that  ensued,  he  proposed  Deadhorse  as  mJ 
euphonious  and  dignified,  and  the  proposition  was  adopt 
the  Missourian  alone  dissenting.  As  the  owner  of  a  payi 
claim,  he  might  be  classed  among  "  prominent  citizens,"  a 
the  fact  that  he  had  subsidized  the  leading  saloon  and  fa 
bank  certainly  entitled  him  to  very  high  considerate 
When  his  head  bar-keeper  and  his  dealer  formed  a  pj 
nership  and  absconded  with  all  the  available  funds,  he  seen 
to  lose  heart  somewhat,  and  ceased  to  strive  for  civic  disti 
tion.  It  was  the  beginning  of  his  end.  On  two  occasii 
he  administered  justice  upon  certain  malefactors,  one 
them  a  sluice-robber  by  vocation  and  two  others  suspec 
of  murder  on  the  highway.  In  his  judicial  capacity,  he  1 
ably  assisted  by  all  the  citizens  of  Deadhorse,  who,  al 
hg  had  pronounced  a  sentence  consonant  with  the  jury's  1 
diet  of  guilty,  considerately  relieved  him  of  further 
sponsibility  in  the  premises  and  took  upon  themselves  the 
ecution  of  the  sentence  in  its  minuter  details.  But  it  is  har 
necessary  to  discuss  further  these  phases  of  his  can 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  basis  of  Silas  Q_.  Dunfa 
prominence  as  a  citizen,  certain  it  is  that  he  was  pro 
nent  to  the  last  and  passed  away  with  all  his  honors  th 
upon  him.  The  corpse  of  the  citizen  reposed,  finally  i 
permanently,  beside  the  corpse  of  the  camp. 

Like  a  skeleton  clean  picked  by  buzzards,  the  remains 
Deadhorse  stretch   along  the  canon.       The  bald   skulls 
white  bowlders  glare  in  the  sunlight  of  noonday,  and  glimi 
cold   and    ghostly    in  the  shimmering   gleam    of    midnij 
Sometimes  a  shroud  of  vapor,  borne  by  breezes  chill  as 
breath  of  a  sepulcher,  envelop  the  deserted  camp,  and  soi 
times  queer  shadows   creep  like  phantoms   into  the  cane 
but,  through   the  veil  of   the  mist  and  out  of  the    drift 
shadows,  the   grinning   bowlders   stand   steadfast    as  toi 
stones.     In    the  silence  of  midday   the  lean  lizard  lifts 
purple  throat  to  drink  the  hot  air  of  the  gulch,  as  it  rip 
and  quivers  over  the  scorched  rocks  ;  the  sleeping  rattlesn 
lies    coiled   and    basking   close    by   the   crumbling    cab 
Silence — silence  all  day  long,  and  until  the  twilight  sti 
down  through  the  pines  of  Old  Bullion.     In  the  gloaming 
wind    moans   through   the   scented   buckeyes,   and   the 
grass  shivers  in  dread  of  the  night  ;  the  crickets  on  the  1 
side  chirp  monotonously,  and  far  away  a  lonely  dove  mot 
her   missing    mate,    the    murmurous    melody    pierced 
scattered  in  discord  by  the  petulant  piping  of  the  cres 
quail  calling  to  his  brood  in  the  underbrush.     In  the  gatl 
ing  gloom  the  gaunt  outlines  of  the  gusty  pine  in  the  gr; 
yard    are  uncertain    shadows    of   a   grewsome    reality- 
ghost  of  a  gallows.     A  curse  has  fallen  upon  the  tree, 
no  bird  nestles  in  its  ragged  verdure  ;  it  bears  no  seed 
the  grass  will  not  grow  where  its  shadow  falls. 

On  the  night  succeeding  the  burial  of  Silas  Q.  Dun! 
something  stole  out  of  a  corner  of  the  grave-yard  and  st 
in    the  shadow  of   the  pine — something  in  the  shape 
man — something  that  had  boots  on.     The  head,  which 
bare,  drooped  slightly  forward  and  somewhat  to   one 
It  might  have  been  an  effect  of  the  half-light  reflected 
ward  from  the  glistening  bowlders  ;  but  it  appeared  as  if 
dark    outlines    of    the   straggling    brush-fence,  defining 
northern  limits  of  the  grave-yard,  were  continuously,  tho 
dimly,  visible    as    through    smoked   glass,  even    when 
human  shape  was  interposed.      For    a    moment    the  si 
made  no  movement.     Then  slowly,  and  with  evident  ef 
the  right   hand   was   raised   to   the  neck,  where  it  fuml 
dubiously,  as  if  adjusting  a  collar  to  a  more  comfortable 
tion. 

A  screech-owl  flopped  out  of  the  chaparral,  and,  wil 
satirical  hoot,  perched  on  the  head-board  recently  ere  ^  \ 
over  the  grave  of  Silas  Q.  Dunfast.  The  dismal  presi 
under  the  tree  did  not  appear  to  notice  the  bird,  but 
tinued  to  twist  its  neck,  as  if  free  and  comfortable  movi 
were,  in  some  unaccountable  manner,  interfered  with, 
if  miraculously  gifted  with  speech  and  inclined  to  be  c 
municative,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  owl,  wise  as  he  is 
ularly  supposed  to  be,  could  have  told  precisely  when  tj 
two  other  shapes  came  and  stood  beside  the  first  arriva 
the  particular  direction  they  had  taken  in  reaching  the 
There  they  stood — three  of  them,  side  by  side — with 
boots  on.  They  were  singularly  unanimous  in  their  effort 
twist  and  caress  their  necks  into  more  comfortable  condit 
and,  failing,  looked  inquiringly  at  each  other  as  if  expect 
under  sudden  inspiration,  a  solution  of  the  problem 
remedy.  The  owl  regarded  them  cynically  out  of  the 
ners  of  his  big,  green  eyes.  As  if  to  divert  the  thought 
his  companions  to  a  more  cheerful  contemplation,  one  of 
trio  finally  pointed  toward  Deadhorse.  The  others  mec! 
cally  followed  the  direction  of  his  outstretched  arm. 
prospect  was  not  calculated  to  excite  mirth,  even  in  the  m 
of  those  who  might  be  predisposed  to  cheerful  thoughts  ui 
adverse  circumstances,  and  this  was  certainly  far  from  b 
a  mirthful  congregation  or  one  given  to  cheerful  meditat 
even  under  the  most  favorable  conditions.  People  wl 
necks  trouble  them  do  not  take  much  pleasure  in  anythin 
neither  do  those  whose  consciences  are  the  mirrors  of  dark 
ollections.  As  if  realizing  that  Deadhorse  was  not  the  ren* 
sought,  the  more  animated  member  of  the  group  changed 
subject.  He  pointed  upward.  The  others  attempted  to 
in  that  direction,  but  their  necks  were  more  than  ever  in 
way,  and  they  could  only  hang  their  heads  despondently, 
the  same  time,  their  hands  groped  aimlessly  around  t ir 
collars. 

Presently  one  of  the  shapes  moved  away.  The  owl  on 
head-board  watched  the  shadowy  form  until  it  vanished  in 
darkness.     Then  the  bird  hooted — irrevelantly — without 
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Dose,  apparently  ;  merely  to  hear  itself  hoot,  possibly.  The 
silence  that  ensued  was  more  significant  than  that  hoot ;  it 
»as  a  silence  portentous  of  an  e.qiected  event — the  hush  of 
he  scaffold. 

A  shadow  glided  out  of  the  gloom.     It  carried  something 
3n  its  arm  that  looked  like  a  coil  of  rope.     It  proved  to  be 
ihree  coils  of  rope.     Each  of  them  selected  a  coil,  the  com- 
plement of  each  being  about  thirty  feet  of  rope,  at  the  end  of 
shich  was  a  running  noose  of  peculiar  construction,  different 
;rom  the  slip-knot  of  the  sailor  or  the  loop  of  the  vaquero's 
ariat.     For  a  little  while  the  three  dangled  the  ropes  from 
he  palms  of  their  hands,  as  if  weighing  them.     Lifting  the 
ooses  to  a  level  with  their  breasts,  with  a  spasmodic  move- 
ment they  threw  the  loops  about  their  necks.     One  of  them 
a  tightened  the  ropes  for  his  companions,  and  they  performed 
:,  the  same  agreeable  service  for  him.     Suddenly  the  free  end 
S   )f  each  rope  was  flung  high  in  air  and  dropped  over  three 
■4  ranches  of  the  tree.     Two  of  the  actors  in  this  grotesque 
icene    laid    hold    of   a   rope   and  "  walked  away "  with    it. 
\s  they  walked,  the  passive  form  of  the  other  arose  until 
urther   defiance    of   the    laws    of   gravitation    was  rendered 
ibortive  by  the  naked  branch  over  which  the  rope  had  been 
ast.     There  he  dangled,  his  head  drooping  slightly  forward 
ind   somewhat    to  one  side.      Having    reached  the  end  of 
heir  rope,  the  pedestrians  paced  solemnly  around  the  tree 
md  made  fast.     Returning  to  their  former  position,  one  of 
hem  stood  upright  and  motionless  while  the  other  "  walked 
way."    Another  silhouette  hung  against  the  star-sheen  of  the 
lorthem  sky.     Around  the  tree  paced  the  ghostly  hangman, 
'  taking   in    the   slack "    and    making    fast    with    a  "  half- 
nitch."     But  who  was  going  to    lift  the  "party  of  the  third 
>art "  ?     Here  was   a  dilemma  that  had  not  been  foreseen. 
3ould  the  ghost  (or  whatever  it  was)  hang  itself?     It  could 
nake  an  attempt,  and  it  did,  the  owl  watching  the  while,  with 
l  sardonic   leer,  silent  as  a  graven  image,  perched  on  the 
lead-board.     Grasping  the   rope  high   above  its  head,  with 
joth  hands,  and  fixing  its  vacant  gaze  steadfastly  on  the  re- 
mains   of  Deadhorse,  it    slowly,    and   with    laborious  effort, 
-j  aised  itself  hand  over  hand  until  it  dangled  with  the  others. 
There    it   hung  for   a  few   moments  in  painful  meditation. 
Something    seemed  lacking — incomplete.     It   was    not  nat- 
lral,    scarcely    supernatural,    that    one    should    cling  to    a 
jibbet  in  this  unorthodox  way.     It  was  like  lifting  one's  self 
y  the  boot-straps.     Dissatisfaction  was  apparent  in  the  un- 
jsy    movement  of  the  shape  as  it  dangled,  in  the  restless 
lutch  of  the  fingers  still  holding  the  rope.     Gradually  the 
jrasp  relaxed  and  the  form  slowly  descended. 
Prisoners  immured  for  years  in  dismal  dungeons,  dark  and 
ink,  after  infinite  toil,  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  liberty  only 
be  thrust  back  into  a  more  hopeless  confinement ;  more  than 
ie  Enoch  Arden  has  watched  the  sail  "  low  down  on  the 
horizon  "  and  fast  disappearing  ;  the  thirst-crazed  wanderer  in 
,  Jie  desert,  who  perishes  within  sight  of  the  verdant  oasis,  al- 
.  Host  within  sound  of  gushing  fountains,  is  an  old  and  pop- 
tlar  story  ;  men  have  labored  wearily  for  the  wealth  of  the 
tills,  and,  despairing  at  last,  have  cursed,  in  impotent  wrath, 
he  stranger  who  came  after  them  to  reap  the  golden  harvest 
n  a  few  short  hours  ;  the  foul  fiend  has  raged  at  the  loss  of 
he  soul  almost  within  his  grasp.     Thus  it  was,  with  feelings 
ikin  to  these,  that  the  poor  ghost  returned  to  earth.  Disappoint- 
nent  is  the  same  in  every  condition  ;  it  differs  only  in  degree. 
But  as  is  usual  in  situations  of  this  character,  the  unex- 
pected happened.     While  the  ancient  citizen  of  Deadhorse 
»tood  there  under  the  lone  pine,  perplexed,  wondering  how  he 
:ould  "  take  a  hitch  "  after  "  all  was  over,"  a  form  arose  from 
Dehind  the  head-board  of  Silas  Q.  Dunfast's  grave.    With- 
out  hesitation,    the    new-comer    glided    toward    the    shape 
Deneath  the  tree.     It  is  not  often  that  one  arises  as  from  the 
iead  to  rescue  the  unfortunate.     But  on  this  occasion  such 
»as  the  event.     Grasping  the  rope  firmly,  the  benefactor, 
calmly  and  with  grave  dignity,  "  walked  away."     With  only 
1  brief  hesitation,  to  make  sure  that  "  all  was  taut,"  the  hang- 
man rounded  the   tree   and  "  made  fast."      That  job    was 
done.     Without   indulging   any   impertinent   curiosity,   with 
but  a  passing  glance  in  contemplation  of  the  three  people  up 
above,  to  observe,  probably,  that  they  had  complied  with  the 
custom  of  wearing  their  boots,  the  apparition  vanished  whence 

Lhad  appeared — not  hastily  nor  with  any  indecorous  as- 
nption  that  more  than  a  duty  had  been  performed.  At 
:he  same  moment  the  owl,  by  a  flop  of  its  gray  wings,  lifted 
itself  from  the  head-board  and  betook  itself  in  awkward, 
irregular  flight  back  into  the  chaparral. 

About  this  time,  also,  a  tall,  thin-visaged,  black -whiskered 
person,  leading  a  gaunt,  sad-eyed  burro,  attired  in  a  pros- 
•  pector's  outfit,  came  down  the  trail  from  the  direction  of  Tag- 
{  gert's  Tunnel.  He  skirted  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
I  grave-yard,  close  to  a  dilapidated  picket-fence  that  had  been 
erected  "by  subscription"  in  the  better  days  of  Deadhorse. 
The  flight  of  the  night-bird  attracted  his  attention.  He 
.  stopped  and  leaned  lazily  against  a  long-handled  frying-pan 
and  a  battered  coffee-pot  cumbering  the  burro's  shoulders. 
At  first,  his  eyes  and  his  thoughts  were  upon  the  grave  of 
Silas  Q.  Dunfast.  He  had  known  the  deceased  in  the  flush 
times  and  in  the  days  of  Deadhorse's  declining  prosperity — 
those  days  redolent  of  dried  cod-fish  and  misfit  wearing  ap- 
parel. He  had  known  him  as  a  "prominent  citizen"  and  as 
the  "  oldest  inhabitant."  He  had  attended  the  funeral.  His 
memory  was  busy  with  the  past.  Once,  yes,  twice,  he  re- 
membered he  had  acted  as  a  constituent  element  in  indorsing 
and  upholding  the  judicial  decision  of  Silas  Q.  Dunfast. 
Those  were  lively  times— past  and  gone,  never  to  return. 
Were  they  to  be  regretted  ?  Perhaps  not.  Certainly  not,  if 
this  new  expedition,  now  fairly  under  way,  "  panned  out 
half  decent." 

As  he  leaned  there,  pensively  musing  over  the  "  good  old 
times  "  and  contemplating  the  last  resting-place  of  his  late  fel- 
low-citizen, half-lamenting  that  stem  necessity  compelled  his 
exile,  perhaps  forever,  from  the  scene  of  early  successes  and 
disappointments,  a  streak  of  dawn  flashed  up  in  the  east  and 
the  stars  were  lost  in  the  gray  of  morning.  From  the  grave 
and  its  contents  his  eye  and  his  memory  wandered  to  the  lone 
pine.  Only  one  glance — but  memory  is  a  wonderful  photo- 
grapher—one glance,  not  furtive,  but  full,  fair,  and  compre- 


hensive— and  the  yell  that  echoed  across  the  ruins  of  Dead- 
horse startled  the  nestling  quail  in  the  chaparral  and  told  its 
terror  to  the  awakened  ears  of  the  jack-rabbits  crouched  on 
far  Coyote.  One  look,  not  lingering,  but  amply  sufficient  for 
a  life-time  of  reminiscent  shudders — and  the  friend  of  the  late 
Silas  Q.  Dunfast  had  disappeared  from  Deadhorse.  A  long 
leap  into  the  canon,  a  confused,  irregular,  rapidly  lessening 
crackling  of  the  underbrush,  as  if  a  grizzly  were  in  pursuit  of 
some  sort  of  prey,  and  silence. 

Late  that  afternoon  a  gaunt,  sad-eyed  burro,  accoutered  with 
the  trappings  of  an  errant  prospector,  browsed  leisurely  down 
the  trail  into  the  suburbs  of  Kentucky  Flat,  looking  for  a  lost 
owner.  Over  at  Frisbee's,  where  "  the  Big  Flume "  drips 
muddy  water  across  the  dusty  highway,  the  owner  of  the  sad- 
eyed  burro,  now  thick-tongued  and  incoherent  from  constant 
efforts  since  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  "  brace  "  his  nerves 
or  attain  oblivion  of  a  terror  that  had  been  with  him  all  day, 
was  relating  "  a  ghost  story."  Like  the  genie  of  the  Arabian 
fable,  that  story  had  grown  to  gigantic  proportions  and  most 
hideous  detail  since  its  first  affrighted  whisper  to  the  incredu- 
lous bar-keeper  over  the  first  "  four  fingers  of  poison." 
Many  "  fingers"  had  been  measured  since,  and  the  tale  had 
assumed  legendary  proportions  shot  with  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  "  old  romance,"  until  the  warp  and  woof  of  the  fabric 
could  scarcely  have  been  distinguished  from  the  ghostly 
tapestries  of  ancient  castles  haunted  from  time  immemorial. 

"'S'fac',  genTmen,  's'fac',"  he  asserted.  "Saw  'em  m'self 
— three — saw  th'  whole  biz-bizness,  jess  es  s'l  tell  you.  Saw 
'em  plain — plain's  I  see  you,  gen'l'men — over't  Dead-Dead- 
hoss — three  of  'em,  an'  ev'ry  las'  one  o'  them — s'truth,  s'elp 
me — ev'ry  las'  moth's  son  hed  his  boots  on  ! " 

Sax  Francisco,  September,  1891.        E.  H.  Clough. 
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The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  : 

Tluxckeray's  "Esmond." 

With  that  mind-vision  that  transcends 

A  hundred-fold  our  natural  sight, 
I  see  him  clearer  than  the  friends 

Of  this  to-day,  and  yet  I  write 
Of  one  who  fought  in  Marlb'ro's  wars, 

Whose  periwig  is  "temp.  Queen  Aone"  ; 
Here  is  the  Hall,  push  wide  the  doors — 

The  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  !  " 

It  hangs  against  the  wainscot  brown  ; 

The  sunshine  from  the  lozenged  pane 
Shows  the  dark  face,  the  somber  frown. 

The  long,  sad  features,  gaunt  and  plain. 
You  know  him  ?    Well,  he  was  not  much 

To  look  at — and  a  ray  the  while 
Has  reached  his  eyes — I  think  the  touch 

Of  Beatrix  could  make  him  smile ! 

1  need  not  tell  you  of  his  race, 

Whose  pictures  smile  along  the  wall — 
Smiling  is  often  easier  grace 

Than  frowning — but  you  know  them  all, 
"  My  Lord,"  that  hath  a  royal  air, 

"  Young  Frank,"  grown  foreign  overseas, 

And  "Trix,"  red-stockinged  on  the  stair — 

My  "  Gentleman"  is  none  of  these  ! 

The  heartache  of  a  lonely  youth, 

The  bitterness  of  love  refused, 
That  deeper  wronging  when  the  truth 

Broke  on  him  of  fair  trust  abused, 
Have  left  him,  colder,  sterner  still, 

And  that  last  failure  touched  his  pride  ; 
Henceforth,  plain  "Colonel,"  if  you  will, 

The  Marquisate  a  thing  denied  ! 

The  walls  grow  thin  as  air,  and  see  ! 

The  smiling  pictures  fade  away, 
This  thick  green  volume  on  my  knee 

Holds  all  of  Castlewood  to-day  ! 
But  stronger  than  a  castle  wall, 

And  longer  than  our  lives'  frail  span, 
Esmond  will  stand  amoDg  us  all, 
"  The  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman  ! " 

— G.  B.  Stuart  in  Youth's  Companion. 

Permanency. 
A  lover  carved  upon  a  bed  of  stone 

His  lady's  name,  and  set  thereto  a  rhyme  ; 
And  on  the  rocks  were  marks  beside  his  own, 

Scratched  by  a  glacier  in  primeval  time. 

And  yet  the  passion  that  his  spirit  stirred, 

The  while  he  cut  her  fond  and  fleeting  name, 

Methinks  was  more  eternal  than  the  word 

The  ice  age  spoke — time's  snow  against  love's  flame  ! 
— Richard  E.  Burton  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Sunset  in  the  City. 
Above  the  town  a  monstrous  wheel  is  turning. 

With  glowing  spokes  of  red, 
Low  in  the  west  its  fiery  axle  burning  ; 

And,  lost  amid  the  spaces  overhead, 
A  vague  white  moth,  the  moon,  is  fluttering. 

Above  the  town  an  azure  sea  is  flowing 

'Mid  long  peninsulas  of  shining  sand, 
From  opal  unto  pearl  the  moon  is  growing, 

Dropped  like  a  shell  upon  the  changing  strand. 

Within  the  town  the  streets  grow  strange  and  haunted, 
And,  dark  against  the  western  lakes  of  green, 

The  buildings  change  to  temples,  and  unwonted 

Shadows  and  sounds  creep  in  where  day  has  been. 

Within  the  town  the  lamps  of  sin  are  flaring, 
Poor  foolish  men  that  know  not  what  ye  are  ! 

Tired  traffic  still  upon  his  feet  is  faring — 

Two  lovers  meet,  and  kiss,  and  watch  a  star. 

—Richard  Le  GallUnne  in  Black  and  White. 


The  May  Basket. 
The  lads  were  hanging  baskets —      No  silk  had  I, 
Baskets  filled  with  posies,  Nor  yet  the  woven  willow-work. 

Snow-drops  and  daffodils,  A  girdle  of  the  ragged  birch 

Roses  white  and  red,  Bound  up  those  flowers  of  mine. 

Jonquils  and  daffodils, 

Hyacinths  and  roses—  Dark  lay  the  landscape  ; 

I  went  into  the  country-side  The  lads  were  hanging  baskets — 

For  violets  instead.  One  to  every  maid  they  knew, 

The  stately  and  the  small. 
The  baskets  were  of  osier —  By  my  sisters  lattice 

Osier  dyed  in  crimson —  I  hung  my  basket — 

Sweet-grass,  and  vernal  grass  Hung  it  to  my  sister  Prue, 

Tied  with  ribbons  fine.  The  sweetest  lass  of  all  I 

^jpora  Read  GoodaU  in  Harper's  Young  People, 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Miss  Helen  Cloak,  a  pure-bred  Indian  of  the  Blackfeet 
Nation,  has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  Noble  as  a  special 
allotting  agent  in  the  Nez  Perces  Reservation.  She  is  a  well- 
educated  woman  and  in  every  respect  qualified  to  perform  the 
duties  that  will  devolve  upon  her. 

When  the  ex-Empress  Eugenie  was  in  Paris,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  she  gave  a  very  handsome  contribution  to  the  fund  for 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  city,  and  now  the  prefect  has 
sent  a  most  courteous  acknowledgment  of  the  gift,  couched 
in  official  language,  but  necessarily  addressed  to  "  Mme.  la 
Comtesse  de  Pierrefonds." 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  King  Charles  the  Fifteenth  of  Sweden,  is  a  superb 
woman.  Her  wit  and  intelligence  have  won  for  her  the 
friendship  of  many  brilliant  men,  while  her  striking  beauty  is 
the  admiration  of  Denmark.  She  and  the  Queen  of  Portugal 
are  the  two  tallest  princesses  in  Europe. 

The  beautiful  Princess  of  Monaco  is  one  of  the  fair  blue- 
stockings of  Europe,  with  a  passion  for  books  and  music. 
She  has  an  extensive  coterie  of  literary  friends,  including 
Blanche  Roosevelt,  who  gather  about  her  round-table 
and  play  at  literary  criticism  in  winter,  while  her  husband 
gathers  the  elite  of  Europe  about  his  green  tables  to  play  for 
more  remunerative  stakes. 

The  youngest  and  favorite  daughter  of  the  late  Hugh 
Hastings,  the  editor,  is  the  wife  of  an  English  country  gen- 
tleman living  at  Slindon,  in  Sussex  County.  In  her  younger 
days  she  was  a  notably  pretty  girl,  and  was  engaged  to 
Antonio  Navarro,  now  the  husband  of  Mary  Anderson. 
Singularly  enough,  her  own  husband,  Mr.  Richard  Wood- 
ward, was,  at  one  time,  supposed  to  be  "Our  Mary's"  be- 
trothed. Mrs.  Woodward  is  now  a  handsome  and  fully 
domesticated  British  matron,  with  a  brood  of  young  children. 

Queen  Elizabeth  of  Roumania,  known  in  literature  by  her 
pen-name  of  M  Carmen  Sylva,"  since  leaving  Bucharest,  after 
the  termination  of  the  love-affair  between  her  nephew,  the 
crown  prince,  and  her  maid-of-honor,  Mile.  Vacaresco,  has 
fallen  into  a  'state  of  complete  despondency,  refusing  either 
to  speak  or  to  eat,  unless  attended  by  the  above-named 
ycung  lady.  It  is  currently  repotted  at  Bucharest,  and  also 
at  Vienna,  that  the  influence  which  the  queen's  secretary, 
Schaeffer,  and  Mile.  Vacaresco  obtained  from  her  extremely 
impressionable  majesty  was  entirely  due  to  spiritualism,  and 
it  is  claimed  that  not  only  is  the  maid-of-honor  a  medium, 
but  that  the  queen  herself  is  a  very  favorable  subject  for 
hypnotic  experiments.  Once  before,  the  queen  lost  her  mind 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  necessary  that  she  should  be 
kept  under  surveillance.  It  was  after  the  death  of  her  only 
child. 

When  Sir  Samuel  Baker  started  out  on  his  eventful  journey 
up  the  Nile,  he  had  no  idea  that  his  undertaking  would  turn 
out  so  great  a  success,  and  he  persuaded  one  of  the  German 
girls  of  the  "  Cafes  Chantants,"  at  Cairo,  to  accompany  him 
on  his  trip.  The  girl  happened  to  be  a  woman  of  strong 
character,  and  played  a  very  notable  and  prominent  part  in 
the  expedition,  contributing  greatly  to  the  success  thereof. 
On  Sir  Samuel's  return  northward  the  fame  of  his  doiDgs  and 
of  those  of  his  fair  companion  preceded  him,  and  when  he 
reached  Cairo  he  found  that  all  England  was  ringing  with  the 
splendid  conduct  of  the  lady,  whom  the  newspapers  and  pub- 
lic described  as  his  wife.  It  was  too  late  for  Baker  to  explain 
that  the  lady  was  not  entitled  to  that  designation,  so  he  mar- 
ried her  quietly  at  Cairo.  On  reaching  England,  he  was  im- 
mediately summoned  to  Windsor  Castle,  together  with  his 
wife,  and  after  he  had  related  to  her  majesty  some  of  the 
particular  events  of  his  journey,  she  commanded  him  to  kneel 
down,  tapped  him  thrice  on  his  shoulder  with  a  sword,  and 
exclaimed  :  "  Arise,  Sir  Samuel  Baker  ! "  The  queen  was 
also  very  gracious  to  his  wife,  who  had  now  become  "  Lady  " 
Baker,  and  it  was  only  several  months  later  that  she  discov- 
ered the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Since  then,  Sir  Samuel  has  not 
been  honored  with  any  more  invitations  to  Windsor.  Lady 
Baker  has  never  been  permitted  to  appear  at  court,  and  has 
been  subjected  to  a  mild  kind  of  ostracism  by  society. 

Countess  Spinola,  the  half-sister  of  King  Humbert  of  Italy, 
is  reported  to  be  dying.  She  is  the  daughter  of  that  incredi- 
bly coarse  and  vulgar  game-keeper's  daughter,  Rosina  Ver- 
cellana,  whom  Victor  Emmanuel  first  created  Countess  of 
Miraflori  and  then  married  morgan  at  ically  a  short  time  before 
his  death.  He  made  her  acquaintance  when  he  was  still 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  continued  his  intimacy  with  her  through- 
out the  entire  period  of  his  marriage  to  Queen  Adelaide.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  her  morganatically  at  the  time 
of  the  queen's  death,  but  refrained  in  deference  to  the  en- 
treaties of  Cavour.  Nor  did  he  venture  to  do  so  until  many 
years  after  the  loss  of  his  famous  prime  minister.  Without 
any  education  or  beauty,  Rosina  managed  not  only  to  retain 
her  influence  over  the  king  and  his  affection,  but  also  to 
estrange  him  almost  entirely  from  his  son  Humbert.  His 
father,  on  many  occasions,  placed  both  his  ministers  and  the 
foreign  diplomats  accredited  to  his  court  in  most  embarrass- 
ing positions  by  openly  displaying  the  superiority  of  his  affec- 
tion and  consideration  for  his.  illegitimate  son  by  Rosina. 
"  My  Miraflori  !  "  as  he  was  wont  to  call  him,  "  look  at  him  ; 
what  a  splendid  fellow  he  is  ;  the  blood  of  the  people  mingled 
with  the  blood  of  kings  ! "  Both  the  Roman  nobility  and 
the  officers  of  the  Italian  army — the  latter  dependent  on  the 
favor  of  the  king  for  their  advancement — declined  to  recog- 
nize or  to  show  any  kind  of  deference  to  Rosina.  On  one 
occasion  even,  a  party  of  officers  refused  to  give  up  their  seats 
in  a  railway  carriage  to  her  at  the  request  of  the  station- 
master,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  compartments  which 
they  occupied  for  her,  urging  her  claim  as  the  "  Countess  of 
Miraflori."  "The  king's  uniform,"  they  declared,  " dr 
make  way  for  the  king's  mistress."  She  died  a  few 
in  the  same  Medici  Palace  where  Cosmo  the  Fir^ 
his  son  under  the  eyes  of  his  mother. 
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THE    SUBURBAN    GIRL. 

"  Van  Gryse  "  describes  that  Impressionable  Maid's  Summer  Lovers. 

If  the  city  is  empty  in  the  summer,  the  suburbs  are  full. 
Town  pours  itself  out  into  Orange  and  Long  Island,  up  along 
the  Hudson,  and  down  on  to  Staten  Island.  A  crowd  of 
yachting-men  go  to  Larchmont,  the  tennis  cranks  move  out 
to  some  of  the  lovely  towns  in  Westchester  and  Orange 
Counties.  The  cricket- players  and  oarsmen  go  to  Staten 
Island.  Men,  who  can  not  support  life  without  a  good 
cuisine)  transport  their  Lares  and  Penates  to  some  of  the  big 
hotels  at  Coney  Island,  and  the  hunting  set  repair  in  a  body 
to  Cedarhurst  and  Rockaway. 

The  suburb  passes  into  new  hands.  The  rich  aborigines 
leave  to  a  man.  Traversing  the  well-watered,  dustless,  hard 
suburban  roads,  over-arched  by  splendid  trees,  alive  with 
well-appointed,  handsome,  glittering  turnouts,  one  may  notice 
that  all  the  great  country-houses  are  closed  for  the  summer. 
Standing  back  in  their  perfectly  kept  grounds,  massive  and 
solid  with  stone  and  brick,  they  are  dark  and  deserted,  "  close- 
shuttered  from  the  brooding  heat,  and  silent  in  their  dusty 
vines."  The  double-door  is  up,  the  window-blinds  are  down. 
A  few  servants  keep  things  alive  below  in  the  basement.  The 
grounds  alone  are  in  absolute  order.  The  turf,  like  green 
velvet,  is  shorn  as  close  as  a  convict's  head.  The  long  flower- 
beds blaze  with  massed  blossoms  of  the  same  color.  Back 
in  the  distance,  slanting  against  high  brick  walls,  is  the  glitter 
of  green-houses  and  graperies.  The  master  and  mistress  are 
at  Bar  Harbor  or  Lenox,  and  the  house  rusticates  in  brown- 
holland  covers  and  mosquito-nets. 

The  suburbans  on  a  milder  scale  reap  a  harvest.  They 
are  not  hayseeds  in  the  least.  They  are  town-mice  whose 
means  have  been  reduced.  Some  smart  person  once  said  of 
the  suburbs  that  they  were  the  resort  of  the  nouveaux 
j>auvres.  Almost  all  the  owners  of  those  charming  cottages 
and  villas,  standing  back  from  the  shaded  high-road,  in  a 
half-acre  of  well-clipped  turf,  with  a  tennis-court  on  one  side  and 
a  stretch  of  dappled  green  on  the  other,  are  Gothamites  who 
have  "come  a  nasty  cropper  in  Wall  Street,"  or  found  that 
where  three  thousand  a  year  in  town  meant  a  Harlem  flat 
and  one  hat  for  the  whole  season,  in  the  suburb  it  could  be 
stretched  to  include  a  good-sized  house,  a  tennis -ground,  and 
membership  in  half-a-dozen  cricket  and  tennis  and  athletic 
clubs. 

In  the  summer,  these  provident  ones  fix  up  the  empty  upper 
story  and  quietly  circulate  the  rumor  among  their  friends  that 
they  will  take  in  two  or  three  well-behaved  bachelors  for  a 
small  pecuniary  remuneration.  The  bachelors  have  already 
been  turning  their  eyes  toward  that  peaceful,  summery  suburb 
with  envious  longings.  The  first  scorching  days  at  the  end 
of  June  send  them  rushing  thither  with  their  valises,  their 
tennis  rackets,  their  white  flannels,  their  briar-wood  pipes, 
their  bicycles,  and  those  indescribable  leggins  with  which  men 
decorate  themselves  when  they  go  to  play  cricket. 

The  suburban  takes  in  four — a  quiet,  gentlemanly  four, 
whom  they  used  to  know  in  former,  Fifth  Avenue  days.  One 
is  a  quiet,  taciturn  man,  bearded  and  moody,  who  has  got  a 
"  single  "  in  the  boat-house,  and  who  comes  down  every  after- 
noon at  four  for  an  hour  and  a  halfs  pull  on  the  water. 
You  may  see  him  any  day  shooting  along  the  glassy  surface 
of  the  bay,  sliding  up  and  down  and  bending  to  the  long, 
rhythmic  sweep  of  the  oars.  Another  is  mad  on  cricket — that 
is  why  he  came  down.  His  hour  is  five,  and,  ten  minutes 
later  than  that,  you  may  behold  him,  in  a  suit  of  dusty  and 
shrunken  white  flannels,  with  a  cap  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
run  down  the  club-house  steps,  and,  tying  up  his  legs  in  a 
pair  of  things  that  look  like  cork  life-preservers,  take  his 
place  inside  a  net.  Then  there  is  a  great  deal  of  yelling,  and 
overhand  bowling,  and  fearful  whacks  with  a  flat-bodied  bat. 
The  other  two  are  younger,  get  away  from  business  later, 
and  have  sought  the  seclusion  of  the  suburb  for  the  gentle 
joys  of  tennis  and  fair  companionship.  Never  was  a  place 
where  girls  grew  as  plenteously  and  as  radiantly  as  in  a 
suburb  in  summer.  It  is  a  mystery  where  they  all  come 
from,  and  where  they  get  the  quantities  of  light,  fleecy  frocks 
and  hats  with  which  they  deck  themselves.  At  every  turn  in 
the  street  you  come  upon  groups  of  them.  Every  tennis- 
ground  is  thick  with  them.  They  are  omnipresent,  and  they 
suggest  to  the  inquiring  mind  that  they  must  have  been  hiber- 
nating all  winter  in  preparation  for  the  summer's  glories. 

Some  of  them  are  very  high-toned.  You  see  one  bowl 
by,  sitting  elegant  and  stately  on  the  driver's  seat  of  altitudi- 
nous  dog-carts,  and  holding  the  ribbons  over  the  back  of  the 
glossiest-coated,  broadest-flanked,  shortest-tailed  horse  that 
ever  was  imported  from  Great  Britain.  A  young  man  sits 
beside  her  and  blinks  under  a  straw  hat,  or  holds  a  parasol 
over  his  complexion.  The  lady  steers  her  horse  with  a  prac- 
ticed hand,  holding  the  whip  across  the  reins,  and  with  the 
immense,  wide  sleeves  of  her  dress  fluttering  back  in  the 
wind  of  her  rapid  passage  through  the  air. 

Then  you  come  upon  threes  and  twos  and  fours  of  them, 
en  route  to  meet  "  the  fellows  "  at  the  tennis-grounds.  These 
are  dashing  girls,  and  no  mistake.  Not  the  long  and  some- 
what lean  daughters  of  a  hundred  Knickerbockers  that  the 
Four  Hundred  holds  to  be  the  jewels  of  its  crown — but  big, 
broad-shouldered,  red-cheeked,  sun-burned  girls,  stalwart  and 
strong.  They  have  biceps  of  which  they  brag,  and  they  talk 
knowingly  of  training  and  "shandy-gaff,"  and  being  "muscle- 
bound,"  and  "betting  on  the  dark  horse."  They  do  not  eat 
candy,  for  it  disagrees  with  the  ethics  of  training  ;  sun-burn 
and  freckles  have  no  terrors  for  them  ;  they  have  let  their 
waists  out  to  their  full  size  and  they  wear  pipe-clayed  tennis- 
shoes,  heelless  and  flat,  in  which  their  feet  resemble  two  large- 
sized  hams.  Even  their  tennis-suits  show  no  dainty,  feminine 
vanities.  The  skirt  is  short  and  full,  the  waist  wide  and  full 
and  loosely  belted.  The  jaunty  sailor-hat,  which  lets  the  sun 
-"ill  into  their  eyes,  has  been  discarded  for  a  shapeless  white- 
felt  substitute  that  can  be  worn  well  down  on  the  bridge  of 
the  nose  if  necessary,  and  is  so  soft  it  will  never  rub  the  skin. 
At  the  grounds,  these  nymphs  of  the  racket  meet  "the  fel- 
lows."     No   wonder   the  suburbs  are   popular  in   summer. 


"  The  fellows  "  dot  the  grounds,  sit  in  flocks  under  the  trees, 
lounge  by  dozens  on  the  club-house  balconies,  and  come  run- 
ning down  the  steps  in  good-sized  battalions.  Sycorax  would 
be  a  belle  there.  The  brawny,  sun-burned  maidens  are  sur- 
rounded by  handsome  young  men,  begging  for  a  game.  The 
best  player  is  the  greatest  favorite.  She,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  has  made  an  appointment  beforehand  to  play  with  her 
best  man,  and  if  he  keeps  her  waiting  five  minutes,  she  calmly 
goes  off  with  his  rival,  and,  picking  out  the  shadiest  court, 
they  play  like  things  possessed  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
People's  ideas  of  pleasure  differ.  These  two  run  about,  like 
decapitated  fowls,  on  a  broiling  afternoon,  when  a  Iounging- 
chair,  a  palm-leaf  fan,  and  iced  drinks  only  render  life  tolera- 
ble to  less  energetic  spirits.  The  lady's  face  is  a  fine,  rich 
cardinal  before  the  game  is  over.  The  gentleman's  manly 
brow  drips  perspiration  on  his  white-flannel  shirt-bosom. 
After  the  set  is  played,  they  fall  on  two  benches  under  the 
trees,  and,  gasping  and  exhausted,  once  more  go  over  the 
gloriously  hard-fought  game. 

No  wonder  "  the  fellows  "  like  the  suburbs  and  the  summer 
there.  There  are  merry  times  galore,  and  then  the  suburban 
girl  is  really  very  nice.  She  is  "such  a  hearty,  simple,  jolly 
creature  that  no  one  can  help  liking  her,  and  many  of  "  the 
fellows  "  go  back  to  town  on  the  first  of  September  feeling 
that  there  is  a  serious  disturbance  in  the  cardiac  region.  She 
always  falls  in  love- — generally  two  or  three  times  during  the 
season.  Just  tell  her  that  that  So-and-So  is  "  a  man  from 
town,"  and  she  will  softly,  quietly,  and  speedily  lose  her  heart 
to  him.  "  A  man  from  town  "  is  her  ideal  of  masculine  per- 
fection. It  does  not  matter  much  what  sort  of  a  man  from 
town  he  is,  just  so  that  he  hails  from  somewhere  between 
Whitehall  Street  and  Manhattan ville. 

She  likes  the  little  dude-boys  from  town  immensely, 
teaches  them  how  to  play,  and  takes  delight  in  their  slang. 
She  generally  begins  the  season  by  falling  in  love  with  several 
of  them.  She  herself  admits  that  you  can  not  do  it  with 
one,  you  have  to  take  three  or  four  before  you  can  really  get 
up  any  sentiment.  Later  on,  she  dedicates  her  young  affec- 
tions to  the  sort  of  man  who  affects  disillusionment  with  life, 
and  asks  her,  shortly  after  the  introduction,  if  she  believes  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  She  listens  while  he  reveals  to 
her  by  what  mental  processes  he  became  an  atheist,  and  they 
love.     That  lasts  two  or  three  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  she  meets  another  man  from  town, 
who  has  come  to  the  suburb  to  "  train  down."  He  is  very 
stout  and  red  and  well  stricken  in  years.  Squeezing  himself 
into  an  exceedingly  tight  set  of  white  flannels,  he  plays  tennis 
with  her  for  hours  together.  They  talk  of  the  thinning 
effects  of  cricket  as  opposed  to  foot-ball,  whether,  after  all, 
practicing  on  a  rowing-machine  is  as  efficacious  in  reducing 
avoirdupois  as  riding  before  breakfast  on  a  horse  with  a  hard 
trot.  She  says  she  thinks  shandy-gaff  is  better  than  ginger- 
ale  alone.  He  thinks  she  is  a  wonderfully  smart  girl,  by  gad! 
It  takes  rather  longer  for  her  to  love  him,  because  he  is  so  en- 
grossed in  his  increasing  weight  that  he  does  not  stimulate 
her  dawning  affections  by  either  glances  or  confessions  of 
love.  Eventually,  however,  she  adores  him,  though,  she 
admits,  with  a  sigh,  it  was  quite  an  undertaking. 

She  has  adored  him  ten  days,  when  she  falls  in  with  a  foot- 
ball player  come  down  to  look  at  the  grounds  preparatory  to 
a  game  there.  He  is  captain  of  the  team,  and  they  say  he 
can  kick  the  ball  farther  than  any  living  man.  He  is  six 
feet  and  a  half  high,  and  has  a  broken  nose.  Almost  every 
bone  in  his  body  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  fractured 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  captain  of  the  team.  She 
loves  him  at  first  sight.  He  loves,  too,  but  somewhat  in- 
differently— 'twas  not  that  he  loved  her  less,  but  foot-ball 
more.  That  affair  ends  the  season,  for  foot-ball  is  the  last 
of  the  athletic  sports  that  make  the  summer  charming.  The 
suburban  maiden  sheds  a  tear,  and  then  sets  to  work  un- 
ripping her  tennis-dresses,  with  a  view  to  having  them  dyed 
and  converted  into  bewildering  toboggan-suits. 

Pauline  L'Allemande  has  taken  the  place  left  vacant,  first, 
by  Pauline  Hall,  and  then  by  Lillian  Russell,  at  the  Casino. 
It  ought  to  be  an  advantageous  change.  It  was  always  a 
wonder  what  made  the  Gothamites  like  Pauline  Hall.  She 
is  not  a  bit  their  style.  They  like  their  opera-bouffe  singers 
gay,  piquant,  chic,  captivating.  Good  looks  are  not  of  much 
consequence ;  but  if  there  are  good  looks,  they  prefer  them 
of  a  bewitching  and  seduisante  kind.  As  for  a  good  voice, 
they  never  expect  that  for  a  moment.  If  you  want  to  hear 
singing,  you  go  to  the  Metropolitan.  The  Casino  is  a  place 
where  the  orchestra  plays  well,  the  scenery  is  pretty,  the 
dressing  is  charming,  the  figures  admirable,  and  the  singing 
more  or  less  of  a  squall. 

Pauline  Hall,  who  was  the  leading  lady  for  such  a  long  time, 
was  a  big,  dark,  coarse -looking  woman,  who  made  up  well 
and  had  a  piercing  soprano  that  never  tired.  On  the  stage 
she  used  to  look  handsome,  with  a  thick  coat  of  "  make-up  " 
and  her  eyes  darkened.  Her  eyes,  en  passant,  were  very 
fine — deep  brown,  and  large,  and  limpid.  She  was  absolutely 
without  chic  or  vivacity,  heavy,  solid,  and  reliable  ;  always 
sang  her  part  well,  dressed  it  with  a  good  deal  of  gorgeous- 
ness  and  not  much  taste,  and  acted  with  about  as  much  dash 
as  one  might  expect  from  a  cheerful,  meditative  Aldemey 
cow.  On  the  street  she  used  to  look  very  stout  and  coarse. 
She  always  wore  a  thickly  dotted  veil  to  hide  the  make-up, 
and  was  given  to  cheviots  and  tweeds,  in  huge  plaids. 

The  new  prima  donna  is  dark,  too — a  gypsy  beauty,  and, 
in  reality,  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman.  They  say  she 
hails  from  the  laboring  classes,  but  she  does  not  look  it. 
Like  all  the  "singing  ladies,"  she  is  stout,  not  as  ponderous 
as  the  blonde  and  peach-bloom  Lillian,  with  the  honey-sweet 
voice,  but  quite  a  solid  sylph,  nevertheless.  In  acting  she 
has  a  rather  taking,  little,  demure  way  that  has  its  charm. 
Her  voice,  when  she  sang  in  the  National  Opera  Company, 
was  a  beautiful,  liquid  soprano.     It  shows  wear  now. 

New  York,  September  10,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


Really  gilt-edged  tea  keeps  going  up.  A  parcel  of  "  golden 
tips,"  grown  on  the  Mahakettiya  estate,  Ceylon,  has  been  sold 
in  London  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  a  pound. 


George  F.  Root,  who  wrote  "  The  Battle-Cry  of  Free- 
dom," "  Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp  !  "  and  "  The  Vacant  Chair,' 
is  living  at  an  advanced  age  in  Chicago. 

The  Marquis  of  Aylesbury  has  the  bestowal  of  eleven  ec 
clesiastical  "  livings,"  as  they  are  called,  and  the  equally  noto 
rious  Lord  Lonsdale  has  the  bestowal  of  forty-three. 

Thomas  Hughes,  of  "Tom  Brown's  School  Days  "fame 
is  a  fairly  successful  lawyer,  with  a  practice  that  brings  him  ir 
about  six  hundred  pounds  a  year.     But  he  has  a  small  fortune 

At  a  famous  old  Edinburgh  bookstore,  Mr.  Gladstone  wai 
once  buying  book  after  book,  until,  to  the  amusement  of  Lore 
Rosebery,  who  accompanied  him,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Gad,  1 
must  leave  this  shop  or  I  shall  be  ruined  !  " 

The  constant  traveling  about  of  Emperor  William,  "  De 
Reise  Kaiser,"  as  the  Germans  call  him,  is  said  to  be  creating 
discontent  in  the  Fatherland.  His  journeys  are  expensiv 
and  the  people  burdened  with  the  heavy  war  taxes.  Whal 
the  Kaiser  went  to  England  there  were  eighty  people  in  hill 
train,  and  Windsor  Castle  was  not  roomy  enough  to  lodgil 
them  all. 

If  a  tithe  of  what  is  said  of  him  be  true,  President  B alma  I 
ceda  is  one  of  the  monsters  of  history.  Experience  ha  I 
taught  us  to  be  skeptical  of  stories  about  South  Americai II 
politicians,  but  it  is  curious  that  President  Balmaceda  has  hatl 
extremely  little  to  say  for  himself  since  the  conflict  m  Chili B 
began,  and  that  he  has  done  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  new:! 
from  reaching  the  outer  world. 

General  Alikhanoff,  the  well-known  Russian  commanded 
and  Oriental  diplomat,  has  been  arrested  at  Cabul,  the  capital 
of  Afghanistan.  He  is  charged  with  being  a  spy,  in  the  em  I 
ploy  of  the  Russian  Government.  General  Alikhanoff  wal 
captured  while  disguised  as  a  Moslem  devotee.  It  is  probablil 
that  stem  measures  will  be  taken  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan! 
Alikhanoff  is  an  apostate  Mussulman,  and  his  name  was  All 
Khan. 

Dr.  Tanner,  the  erratic  and  bumptious  Irish  member  ol 
Parliament,  has  excited  the  merriment  of  England  by  thttf 
cautious  way  in  which  he  backed  out  of  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
that  might  have  resulted  in  a  puncture  of  his  epidermis.  A| 
a  polite  assembly  in  Boulogne,  he  insisted  on  opening  ;fl 
window  which  a  member  of  the  committee  wished  to  havil 
closed.  Whereupon,  the  doctor  remarked  that  nothing  bnl 
the  Prussians  would  make  a  Frenchman  open  a  window.  Tb*l 
result  was  a  challenge  to  a  duel,  which  was  followed  ver 
quickly  by  a  humble  apology  from  Dr.  Tanner. 

Francisco  Cortesi,  the  great  Italian* singing-teacher,  live 
alone  in  a  little  villa  just  out  of  Florence,  where  an  old  house 
keeper  prepares  his  sfiagJzetii  and  his  wine  for  him.  He  ha 
practically  retired,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  teaches  but  \ 
few  hours  a  day.  One  little  anecdote,  newly  told  of  him 
shows  his  devotion  to  art.  A  Detroit  girl,  with  a  phenomena 
voice,  recently  begged  the  maestro  to  take  her  as  a  pupil,  bu 
as  she  did  not  intend,  on  account  of  her  wealth,  to  adop 
music  as  a  profession,  Cortesi  refused  to  receive  her.  Hi 
said  it  would  break  his  heart  to  develop  a  voice  such  as  sh 
possessed  and  then  have  the  world  get  no  benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Heywood,  who,  according  to  a  dispatch  fron 
Rome,  has  just  been  named  by  the  Pope  as  one  of  his  privat 
chamberlains,  was  a  newspaper  writer  in  New  York  city  u| 
to  about  fifteen  years  ago.  He  married  a  wealthy  Americai 
widow,  a  member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  to  whicl 
he  became  a  convert.  About  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  the; 
went  to  Rome,  where  they  took  up  their  residence,  and  the; 
have  had  quarters  in  the  Palazzio  Torlonia,  not  far  from  tht 
Vatican  or  from  St.  Peter's.  They  have  also  a  rustic  villa,  ii 
which  they  dwell  for  a  part  of  each  year.  Mr.  and  Mn 
Heywood  are  prominent  figures  in  the  society  of  Rome.  H 
probably  believes  that  a  man  who  leaves  a  rich  widow  does ; 
great  deal  of  good. 

The  Duke  of  Cleveland,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  was  i 
very  great  personage.  Before  he  came  into  the  title  he  sa 
for  many  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  Lord  Ha 
Vane.  In  1854,  he  espoused  the  widow  of  Lord  Dalmeny 
who  had  three  children,  one  of  whom  is  the  present  Lore 
Rosebery.  With  the  accession  to  the  dukedom  came  an  im 
mense  estate,  extending  into  no  fewer  than  ten  countie 
Outside  his  Sussex  property  the  duke  found  himself  the  on 
of  nearly  a  hundred  thousand  acres  and  ninety  thousand  i 
year.  But  the  two  foregoing  tenants  for  life  had  permittee 
heavy  incumbrances  to  settle  on  the  broad  acres.  To  c" 
these  off  was  the  life  work  set  himself  by  the  new  duke  ;  ! 
at  the  cost,  it  is  said,  of  not  less  than  five  millions  of  dollars 
he  accomplished  it  some  years  ago. 

Count  Miinster,  the  German  Embassador  in  Paris, 
divorced  from  his  first  wife,  Princess  Galitzin.  Count  Doen 
hof,  German  Minister  at  Dresden,  has  seen  his  lovely  wifi 
elope  with  the  first  secretary  of  his  legation.  After  havinj 
been  divorced  from  her  husband,  she  married  the  companioi 
of  her  flight.  The  latter,  Baron  von  Biilow,  is  at  the  presen 
moment  German  Charge  d'Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg.  Th« 
German  Minister  to  the  Court  of  the  Netherlands,  Baroi 
von  Saurma,  likewise  is  divorced  from  his  wife.  So,  too,  i 
the  German  Minister  at  Washington,  Count  Arco,  who 
legally  separated  from  his  wife,  the  well-known  Austria: 
actress,  Mme.  Janisch.  Baron  von  Radowitz,  the  Germai 
Embassador  at  Constantinople,  would  have  been  appointee 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  at  Berlin  years  ago  had  he  no 
committed,  in  German  official  eyes,  the  unpardonable  indis 
cretion  of  marrying  a  beautiful  Russian,  who  is  far  more  de 
voted  to  the  country  of  her  birth,  and  to  its  ruler,  than  U 
those  of  her  husband.  Baron  von  Kendel,  who,  only  a  yea 
or  two  ago,  was  Embassador  of  Germany  at  Rome,  was  re 
called  from  his  post  for  having  married  an  opera-singer,  anc 
made  of  her  an  embassadress,  within  a  very  few  months  0: 
the  death  of  his  first  wife. 


September  21,  iS 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


AN    IMPERIAL    MENAGE. 

"  Parisina  "  on  Pierre  de  Luna's  Account  of  the  Court  of  Napoleon  III. 

"  Who  is  Pierre  de  Luna  ?  "  is  the  question  every  one  has 
been  asking  the  last  few  weeks — that  is  to  say,  ever  since 
the  Figaro  began  publishing  "  La  Cour  de  Napoleon  III." 
It  has  been  answered  in  many  different  ways,  but  I  am  as- 
sured, on  good  authority,  the  nom  de  plume  conceals  the  iden- 
tity of  an  ex-secretary  of  Prince  Jerome,  which  will  account 
for  the  underlying  current  of  antagonism  shown  throughout 
toward  the  empress,  between  whom  and  the  emperor's  cousin 
there  was — as  we  all  know — no  love  lost.  The  prince  could 
not  forgive  the  empress  for  having  brought  an  heir  to  the 
empire  into  the  world  (with  all  his  cleverness  and  philosophy 
there  was  a  very  small  side  to  Jerome's  character),  and  the 
wife  of  Napoleon  the  Third  disliked  the  prince  for  one  thing, 
because  she  believed  he  was  the  confidant  of  her  lord's  illicit 
amours,  and,  also,  for  his  religious  opinions — or,  rather,  his 
irreligion,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  hide. 

As  the  trusted  depositary  of  the  secrets  of  a  prince  so  near 
the  throne,  the  man  who  styles  himself  Pierre  de  Luna  was 
enabled  to  pick  up  a  good  deal  of  information  concerning  the 
private  lives  of  the  sovereigns  ;  but,  according  to  his  own  ad- 
mission, he  has  been  aided  and  abetted  in  his  self-imposed 
task  by  one  of  the  emperor's  chamberlains — so  far  forgetful 
of  benefits  received  as  to  turn  king's  evidence.  What  makes 
it  all  the  worse  is  that  these  revelations  should  have  seen  the 
light  during  the  life-time  of  one  of  the  principal  actors  therein 
— the  sorrowing,  motherless  widow  at  Farnborough.  There 
is  a  certain  duty  we  owe  to  misfortune,  and  whatever  may 
have  been  the  vanities,  foibles,  errors,  even,  of  Empress 
Eugenie,  she  has  paid  dearly  for  them  by  the  wreck  of  every- 
thing that  made  life  happy. 

Pierre  de  Luna  describes  Napoleon  the  Third  as  passion- 
ately in  love  with  Mile,  de  Montijo  when  he  sought  her  in 
marriage.  Still,  he  might  not  have  brought  himself  to  marry 
the  Spanish  maiden,  noble,  yet  not  of  princely  family,  if  he 
had  not  felt  that  a  wife  was  necessary  to  give  iclat  and  brill- 
iance to  his  new  dignity.  A  female  correspondent  of  our 
author  declares  that  Napoleon's  first  idea  was  to  make  the 
lovely  Eugenie  une  reine  de  la  main  gauche — but  the  writer 
was  a  woman  and  may  have  had  a  woman's  spite  against  the 
sovereign,  in  whose  court  she  held  some  post  more  or  less 
lucrative.  She  further  describes  her  royal  mistress  as  a  despot 
at  home,  a  bigot  without  reason  or  conviction,  and,  moreover, 
accuses  her  of  avarice ;  whereas,  the  emperor  is  admired 
without  stint.  As  the  latter  appears  not  to  have  had  the 
slightest  notion  of  the  value  of  money,  it  is  quite  possible 
that  his  wife's  economical  tendencies  may  have  appeared  like 
parsimony  ;  that  she  was  charitable,  her  worst  enemies  will 
allow.  The  emperor  was  open-handed  to  a  fault ■  he  fre- 
quently left  himself  almost  penniless  after  a  succession  of 
generous  fits.  Perhaps  he  rather  admired  this  trait  in  his 
wife,  and  did  not  mind  stinginess  ir.  otlier  ptoplc,  EmJaI  cc 
many  of  those  who  occupied  posts  of  trust  about  his  person 
were  remarkable  for  it.  So,  for  instance,  was  General  Rollin, 
adjutant-general  of  the  Palais,  who  had  the  commissariat  de- 
partment under  his  control.  One  day  the  emperor  hazarded 
a  remonstrance  :  "You  execute  your  duties  well,  general,  but 
why  is  your  soup  so  watery  ?  I  should  like  to  have  good 
soup,  general,  bourgeois  soup,  and  the  bread  you  allow  me  is 
anything  but  first-rate.  Can't  I  have  some  nice,  wholesome, 
household  bread  ?  "  Nevertheless,  General  Rollin  did  not  get 
the  sack,  and  he  continued  to  keep  down  the  expenses  of  the 
emperor's  table  to  a  proper  level. 

The  empress  was  often  very  severe  with  her  son.  Had  she 
not  to  counteract  the  over-indulgence  of  his  father  ?  This 
indulgence  was  boundless,  like  his  generosity.  Coming  into 
his  wife's  boudoir  on  one  occasion,  he  found  the  prince  cry- 
ing and  screaming  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  and,  on  asking 
what  was  the  matter,  he  was  informed  that  the  young  gentle- 
man had  spied  a  ready  prepared  palette  and  brushes,  which 
had  been  given  to  him  with  a  piece  of  paper,  but  that  this 
would  not  satisfy  the  young  autocrat — he  wanted  to  paint  on 
a  picture  that  stood  on  an  easel  and  which  the  artist  had  been 
(  touching  up.  Upon  which  the  emperor  placed  a  brush  in 
the  hands  of  the  boy  and  aided  him  to  transfer  the  contents 
of  the  palette  to  the  canvas.  A  very  bitter  quarrel  ensued 
between  the  emperor  and  the  empress.  That  the  latter,  if 
left  to  himself,  would  have  spoiled  the  boy  there  is  little 
doubt ;  but  if  the  empress  had  been  more  ready  to  condone 
youthful  follies  and  escapades,  perhaps  the  poor  young  fellow 
would  not  have  rushed  off  to  Zululand  to  find  a  cruel,  though 
not  an  inglorious,  death.  Who  knows  ?  And,  mixed  with 
the  bitterness  of  grief,  there  may  be  regret  for  having  exer- 
cised a  little  too  much  maternal  severity.  But  let  this 
be. 

Doubtless  life  in  a  palace  is  not  all  rose-tinted,  and  it  is 
plain  in  Mme.  Carette's  one-sided  view  of  "La  Vie  des 
Tuileries,"  as  in  Pierre  de  Luna's  reminiscences,  that  time 
often  hung  heavily  on  the  hands  both  of  Eugenie  and  Napo- 
leon, who  both  chafed  at  the  monotony  of  the  etiquette  that 
surrounded  them,  especially  in  their  town  residence.  Else- 
where, at  St.  Cloud,  Fontainebleau,  Compiegne,  and  Biarritz, 
etiquette  was  observed  less  rigorously,  but  with  shades  of 
difference  :  thus,  at  St.  Cloud,  the  near  neighborhood  of  the 
Tuileries  made  itself  felt,  and  even  the  ordinary  pastimes 
were  of  the  starched,  courtly  order.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  imperial  couple  drove  over  to  Versailles  and  Trianon  on 
a  shooting-party,  leaving  the  heavier  guard  of  their  courtiers 
behind  them.  Invitations  were  issued  to  a  series  of  guests 
for  each  of  these  residences  :  the  politicians  and  official  big- 
wigs were  invited  to  St.  Cloud.  The  lists  of  guests  for  Fon- 
tainebleau and  Compiegne  were  drawn  out  by  the  empress 
herself,  who  also  indicated  the  different  apartments  each  was 
to  occupy.  It  will  be  remembered  that  M.  and  Mme.  Camot 
now  inhabit  the  wing  of  the  Palace  of  Fontainebleau  which 
was  formerly  the  empress's  suite,  and  the  garden  inclosed 
for  their  use  was  the  private  garden  of  the  empress. 
Euge'nie  soon  tired  of  any  monotony,  and  her  great  pleas- 
ure, both  in  town   and  in  the  country,  was  to  get  away 


from  the  rest,  with  a  few  intimate  friends,  on  private  ex- 
cursions of  her  own.  At  Fontainebleau,  for  instance,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  her  guests  to  their  interminable  drives  through 
the  forest,  she  would  be  off  to  Barbizon,  or  another  of  the  re- 
sorts of  artists,  and  alight  at  one  of  the  inns  and  amuse  her- 
self questioning  mine  host  and  hostess.  She  had  spent  sev- 
eral summers  in  the  old  chateau  before  she  discovered  the 
Sables  d'Arbonne — a  curious  ridge  of  hills  composed  entirely 
of  silver  sand,  white  and  cool  as  snow  ;  and  her  delight  was  ' 
extreme  in  the  novelty  and  beauty  of  the  scene.  The  party 
had  left  their  carriages,  and  were  wandering  along  the  top  of 
the  ridge  once,  when,  to  the  immense  astonishment  of  all 
present,  the  empress  tucked  her  skirts  between  her  knees  and 
let  herself  slide  down  the  steep  incline,  calling  out :  "  Follow  | 
me  who  can  !  "  The  other  ladies,  desirous  of  imitating  so  , 
noble  an  example,  prepared  to  do  likewise,  and  in  a  trice  they  I 
were  all  scrambling  and  slipping,  as  best  they  could,  down 
the  white  sand  into  the  valley  below.  For  some  time  after-  I 
wards  the  Sables  d'Arbonne  was  the  favorite  resort,  and  slip- 
ping down  the  hill  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  empress  and 
her  ladies.  The  secret  of  these  somewhat  uncourtly  junket- 
ings has  been  well  kept.  Pierre  de  Luna  is  the  first  to  be- 
tray them.  I  have  often  visited  this  sand-ridge,  which  is  full 
of  strange,  picturesque  beauty  ;  but  I  certainly  never  asso- 
ciated it  with  the  reign  of  Napoleon  the  Third. 

In  town,  the  empress  would  often  escape  from  the  thrall- 
dom  of  the  Tuileries  and  go  out  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a 
single  lady,  sometimes  to  do  a  little  shopping  in  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  sometimes  to  carry  alms  to  some  poor  family — for, 
as  I  have  said,  she  was  very  charitable  ;  or,  again,  to  spend 
the  morning  at  her  own  house  in  the  Champs-Elysees,  which 
she  had  built  after  her  own  designs,  as  she  knew  something 
of  drawing  and  was  particularly  fond  of  making  architectural 
plans,  and  even  drew  up  one  for  the  Opera,  .which  attracted 
some  attention  at  the  exhibition  made  of  the  various  projects. 
These  matutinal  walks  were  not  much  to  the  taste  of  the  em- 
peror, and,  after  a  somewhat  disagreeable  incident,  he  in- 
sisted that  she  should  always  be  accompanied,  at  a  distance, 
by  a  superintendent  of  police.  It  happened  as  follows  : 
Euge'nie  and  her  lady-in-waiting  were  walking  in  the  Avenue 
Gabriel  one  fine  morning,  closely  veiled,  when  a  man,  in  the 
garb  of  a  gentleman,  accosted  them  and  began  persecuting 
them  with  his  attentions,  and  pushed  his  audacity  so  far  as  to 
accompany  them  to  the  gates  of  the  palace,  when  he  exe-  I 
cuted  a  low  bow  and  withdrew,  showing  thereby  that  he  had  I 
been  fully  aware  of  the  rank  of  the  lady  on  whom  he  had 
pressed  his  assiduities. 

In  the  first  few  years  that  followed  the  imperial  marriage, 
the  festivities  at  the  Tuileries  were  confined  to  official  balls 
and  receptions,  and  there  were  none  of  those  gayeties,  of  a 
more  familiar  order,  which  report  has  exaggerated  into  Bac- 
chanalian orgies.  The  Princesse  de  Mettemich  is  repre- 
sented by  our  "  caustic  "  authority  as  having  introduced  into 
the  court  of  Napoleon .  the  Third  a  taste  for  amusements  of 
all  kinds — frivolity,  badinage,  and  rather  dangerous  eccentric- 
ities. She  w-.iit  everywhere,  and  consorted  with  the  slra-.gest 
companions,  and  it  was  she  who  set  on  foot  all  the  fun  that 
came  so  haply  to  chase  away  Eugenie's  ennui.  And  under 
such  a  mentor,  it  is  possible  that  the  empress  overstepped  the 
bounds  of  prudence.  On  several  occasions  she  is  reported  to 
have  made  up  a  party  to  surprise  some  particular  friend  at 
supper-time.  A  great  deal  of  scandal  was  talked  about  these 
suppers,  and  even  Pierre  de  Luna  admits  it  was  scandal,  and 
says  that  usually  the  supper  consisted  of  chocolate,  made  in 
the  Spanish  style  by  Pe"pa,  the  empress's  confidential  maid, 
and  brioches,  which  were  partaken  of  standing,  just  before 
separating  for  the  night.  But  if  Pierre  de  Luna  denies  the 
charges  brought  by  malicious  tongues  against  these  innocent 
repasts,  he  is  less  tender  over  the  recollections  of  the  famous 
lundis  de  Fimperatrice.  When  they  were  instituted  they 
were  meant  to  be  dancing-parties  only  ;  but,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  certain  persons,  they  quickly  degenerated  ;  ballets 
took  the  place  of  the  cotillion,  tableaux  -  vivants  were 
arranged,  in  which  ladies  of  the  court  figured  in  somewhat 
scanty  garb,  and  charades,  teeming  with  innuendo,  were  en- 
acted, while  ladies  of  high  rank  sang  platform-ditties  that 
they  had  learned  from  the  lips  of  Theresa  herself. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  emperor  took  to  this  kind 
of  thing  very  readiiy  ;  it  afforded  him  opportunities  for  dally- 
ing with  the  unscrupulous  beauties  of  the  court  which  he 
would  otherwise  have  lacked.  Pierre  de  Luna  describes 
Napoleon  as,  from  first  to  last,  the  slave  of  a  pretty  face  and 
a  neat  ankle.  He  could  not  withstand  beauty  in  any  shape — 
and  he  was  surrounded  by  it  at  the  Tuileries — and  few  among 
the  crowd  of  young,  lovely,  and  witty  women  who  frequented 
the  court  in  the  heyday  of  its  splendor  refused  to  lend  an  ear 
to  the  soft  whisperings  of  his  imperial  admiration.  And, 
moreover,  he  is  described  as  an  eminently  lovable  man  ; 
though  not  by  any  means  handsome,  he  had  a  captivating 
smile  and  a  deep,  half-somnolent  expression  of  eye  that  was 
most  fascinating  ;  besides  he  was  kind,  and  good,  and  tender 
to  all.  Even  the  women  to  whom  he  had  sworn  all  manner 
of  devotion  forgave  him  when  his  fickle  fancy  strayed  to  an- 
other belle.  Often  they  were  fickle,  too,  or  had  only  played 
at  passion  while  it  suited  them  to  do  so.  He  was  surrounded 
by  seduction,  and  he  never  made  the  slightest  effort  to  with- 
stand it ;  he  was  at  one  time  or  another  in  love  with  almost 
every  woman  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  His  love  for 
his  wife  soon  burned  out  by  the  very  fierceness  of  its  flame, 
and  after  the  birth  of  the  Prince  Imperial  he  made  no  secret 
of  his  changed  feelings — while  always  treating  the  empress 
with  courtesy  and  kindness.  Under  no  conditions,  doubtless, 
could  such  a  man  have  remained  faithful  to  a  wife,  and,  un- 
fortunately, she  was  frequently  jealous  and  showed  it  plainly, 
which  caused  him  to  go  further  astray.  It  was  not  in  his 
nature  to  be  wantonly  unkind,  but  constancy  was  impossible 
to  him,  as  it  is  to  some  men  whom  women  forgive,  and  forgive 
again.  But  Eugenie  de  Montijo  had,  in  early  days,  learned 
the  full  power  of  her  beauty,  and  his  faithlessness  galled  and 
wounded  her.  More  than  once,  we  are  told,  an  open  rupture 
was  prevented  ;  on  one  occasion  she  went  off  to  Scotland,  as 
we  know,  and  the  Cairo  excursion  was  undertaken  to  prevent 
her  jealousy  from  breaking  forth  into  open  rebellion,     Pierre 


de  Luna  assures  us  that  once  she  went  so  far  as  to  consult  an 
advocate  on  the  possibility  of  a  separation. 

What  a  picture  these  recollections  conjure  up,  what  an 
amount  of  frailty  they  disclose  !  There  is  hardly  a  man  or  a 
woman  at  the  Court  of  Napoleon  the  Third  whom  Pierre  de 
Luna  holds  scatheless.  Yes,  there  is  one,  and  it  is  pleasant 
to  think  that  the  exception  should  be  his  patron's  wife.  For 
Princesse  Clothilde  he  professes  the  profoundest  admiration 
and  reverence,  speaking  of  her  as  a  saint  among  sinners, 
vaunting  her  keen  intelligence  and  the  nobility  of  her  mien, 
though  joined  to  so  much  humility.  She  could  hold  her  own, 
however,  at  times,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  her  first  aopearance 
at  court,  she  taught  the  empress  a  lesson  which  may  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  small  amount  of  sympathy  between 
them  ever  after.  Eugenie,  wishing — kindly  enough,  doubt- 
less— to  put  the  young  bride  at  her  ease,  said  in  a  somewhat 
patronizing  tone  :  "  Do  not  be  afraid,  my  dear  child,  you  will 
soon  grow  accustomed  to  my  court."  To  which  the  daughter 
of  Victor  Emmanuel  replied,  drawing  up  her  slight  figure  : 
"  I  feel  no  fear,  madame ;  I  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
court  of  my  father  ever  since  I  was  born."  Parisina. 

Paris,  August  28,  1891. 


A  remarkable  scene  took  place  between  Rear-Admiral 
Gherardi,  of  the  North  Pacific  fleet,  and  Acting  Rear-Admiral 
John  G.  Walker,  of  the  squadron  of  evolution,  in  the  harbor 
of  Port  au  Prince  during  the  recent  maneuvers  of  the  latter 
fleet  in  the  Gulf.  It  is  said  that  Admiral  Walker  covets  Ad- 
miral Gherardi's  post ;  at  any  rate,  his  appearance  in  the  har- 
bor was  marked  by  several  acts  of  disrespect  to  his  senior 
officer,  whereupon  the  following  events  took  place,  as  reported 
in  the  New  York  Times  : 

"  There  flew  from  the  Philadelphia  an  order  which  no  man  in  the 
navy  would  dare  disobey.  It  was  the  order  of  the  second  ranking 
admiral  in  the  navy,  commanding,  in  mandatory  language.  Acting 
Rear-Admiral  John  G.  Walker  to  repair  aboard  'the  Philadelphia  in 
person  and  at  once.  As  he  entered  the  cabin  of  the  flag-ship  Phila- 
delphia, the  experienced  eye  of  Admiral  Walker  could  not  have  failed 
to  tell  him,  as  it  fell  on  the  quiet,  firm  face  of  the  old  admiral  standing 
a  little  in  the  advance  of  his  staff,  that  this  was  no  ordinary  affair. 

' '  Salutations  were  exchanged  by  cool  and  dignified  bows  on  the  part 
of  the  two  admirals,  both  remaining  standing  throughout  the  visit. 

"  'Admiral  Walker,'  spoke  up  the  old  admiral,  his  voice  shaking 
slighdy  with  emotion,  yet  firm  in  its  expressions — '  Admiral  Walker,  I 
wish  to  know  if  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a  regulation  requiring  the 
junior  flag-officer  of  a  fleet,  when  arriving  in  port,  to  report  aboard  the 
flag-ship  of  such  senior  officer  as  may  be  present?'  As  Admiral 
Gherardi  finished,  he  fixed  a  clear  pair  of  steel-gray  eyes  on  the  young 
admiral  in  front  of  him,  and  pointed,  with  his  index-finger,  to  a  prom- 
inent paragraph  in  the  regulations. 

"  '  Really,'  said  Admiral  Walker  ;  '  I  must  have  overlooked  that.' 

"  *  Have  you,  Admiral  Walker,'  continued  Admiral  Gherardi,  '  your 
cruising  orders  with  you  ?  You,  of  course,  are  aware  that  the  regula- 
tions require  you  to  show  your  orders  to  any  senior  officer  you  may  fall 
in  with  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  said  Admiral  Walker,  '  I  have  not  my  orders  with  me.' 

"  '  Then,'  said  Admiral  Gherardi,  '  you  will  go  abroad  your  ship  and 
return,  sir,  with  your  orders.' 

"  Admiral  Walker  was  about  to  turn  and  leave  the  cabin,  when  he 
suddenly  stopped  and  requested  that  he  might  '  send  '  his  orders  to  the 
Philadelphia.  Admiral  Gherardi  was  silent  for  a  moment  and  replied 
with  peculiar  deliberation  :  '  Yes.  you  may  send  your  orders  aboard.* 

"  Admiral  Walker,  once  aboard  the  Chicago,  sent  his  orders  oft"  bv  a 
staff-officer.  The  orders  had  hardly  been  delivered  aboad  the  Phila- 
delphia when  again  the  mandatory  signal  flew  from  the  Philadelphia. 
commanding  Acting  Rear-Admiral  Walker  to  report  to  the  senior  flag- 
officer.  Each  signal  was  being  read  by  every  vessel  in  the  two  fleets. 
For  a  second  time.  Admiral  Walker  entered  the  Philadelphia  s  cabin, 
and.  for  a  second  time,  the  groups  of  uniformed  men  confronted  him. 
Still  standing  by  the  side  of  the  table  was  Rear-Admiral  Gheradi,  and 
before  him  lay  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department  to  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  Walker. 

"  '  I  have  examined  your  orders,  admiral,'  said  Rear-Admiral  Ghe- 
rardi, very  quietly,  '  and  I  fail  to  find  anything  here  which  exempts 
you  from  asking  my  permission  to  anchor,  or  which  exempts  your 
flag-ship,  sir,  or  any  vessel  in  your  squadron  from  obeying  such  evolu- 
tions as  may  be  ordered  by  this  flag-ship  ;  nor  do  I  find  anything  in 
these  orders,  admiral,  which  permits  of  your  arriving  in  this  port  and 
failing  to  report  aboard  the  flag-ship  of  a  senior  flag-officer,  all  of  which 
infringements  of  the  regulations  you  have  been  guilty  of.  Conse- 
quently, Admiral  Walker,  I  shall  expect  you  and  every  vessel  in  your 
fleet  to  obey  all  orders  from  this  ship  so  long  as  you  remain  within 
signal  distance,  and  any  failure  to  comply  I  shall  report  to  the  Navy 
Department  as  "direct  disobedience  of  orders."  In  the  meantime,  I 
shall  inform  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  the  above  occurrences.' 

"  It  was  a  strange  sight.  On  one  side,  the  old,  gray-haired  admiral, 
dignified  and  courteous,  but  firm  in  his  determination  that  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  admiral's  rank  should  not  be  usurped,  and,  face  to  face 
with  him,  the  most  able  and  ambitious  of  the  young  admirals,  a  man 
of  great  political  power,  conscious  of  his  own  might  and  now,  fer  the 
first  time  while  enjoying  high  rank,  opposed  in  his  sway  by  an  old 
officer — one  with  no  other  showing  than  having  all  his  life  done  his 
duty. 

"  The  young  admiral  was  dumfounded.  He  recognized  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  to  do — namely,  get  away  from  Port  au  Prince  with- 
out delay,  and,  then  and  there,  he  asked  permission  to  get  up  anchor. 

"  '  You  can  fly  the  signal  for  permission  to  get  up  anchor,  and  I  will 
reply  to  it,'  was  the  quiet  reply. 

"  Admiral  Walker  withdrew  and  immediately  repaired  aboard  his 
flag-ship,  where,  before  going  below,  he  ordered  the  permission  signal 
to  be  hoisted. 

"The  signal  was  read  by  every  officer  in  the  two  fleets,  and  in  less 
than  thirty  seconds  they  all  read  the  reply,  '  You  will  remain  at  anchor 
until  further  orders.'  and  what  made  it  more  aggravating,  young  offi- 
cers declared,  was  the  fact  that  the  signal  remained  up  tantalizingly 
long.  For  thirty-six  hours  Rear-Admiral  Gherardi  held  Acting  Rear- 
Admiral  Walker  in  Port  au  Prince,  and  when  finally  the  white  squad- 
ron was  allowed  to  sail,  a  mail-steamer  carried  to  the  United  States  a 
full  and  official  account  of  what  has  just  been  narrated." 


Bessemer,  Alabama,  is  to  be  found  only  on  the  newest 
maps.  In  1887,  the  spot  which  the  town  of  forty  thousand 
inhabitants  now  marks  was  overrun  by  a  primitive  forest. 
The  accidental  discovery  of  all  the  materials — coal,  ore,  and 
lime — necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  great  iron-produc- 
ing and  manufacturing  center  led  to  this  sudden  inrush  of 
population.  To-day  the  town  counts  over  nine  hundred  coke 
ovens  and  numerous  mighty  rolling  mills,  which  are  in  full 
swing  day  and  night. 


The  Paris  waiters,  who  have  formed  a  trade  union,  have  been 
discussing  their  ultimatum  with  the  restaurant  keepers.  They 
not  only  insist  upon  their  right  to  wear  beards  and  no  uni- 
forms, but  also  to  smoke  when  not  actually  serving. 


The  British  war  office  has  given  thirty  thousan 
helmets  to  the  .-Salvation  Army, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  purchased  from  W.  S. 
Gottsberger  the  plates  and  sheet-stock  of  the  com- 
plete list  of  George  Ebers's  romances  and  biogra- 
phies, twenty  volumes  in  all.  They  will  continue 
publishing  them  at  the  former  prices,  both  in  paper 
and  cloth. 

Carlyle's  "  French  Revolution"  will  be  issued  as 
a  handsome  Edition  de  luxe. 

"The  Century  Dictionary  "  is  at  last  completed  ; 
the  sixth  and  concluding  volume  will  soon  be  brought 
out,  the  final  pages  being  now  on  the  press.  The 
work  contains  about  five  hundred  more  pages  and 
two  thousand  more  illustrations  than  were  originally 
promised. 

Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder  is  about  to  publish  a 
new  volume  of  verse,  to  be  entitled  "  Two  Worlds, 
and  Other  Poems."  Of  the  fifty  poems  included, 
only  fifteen  have  been  published  elsewhere. 

Bret  Harte's  English  publishers  last  year  paid  him 
fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

Discussing  the  vexed  question  of  "risk"  in  the 
publishing  trade,  Mr.  G.  H.  Putnam  contends  that 
the  theory  that  the  publisher  can  become  an  in- 
fallible judge  of  a  "  good  book  "  is  a  mistake.  He 
declares  that  no  such  infallible  publisher  has  as  yet 
been  produced,  and  that  the  history  of  publishing  is 
a  record  of  erroneous  judgments. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bisland,  who  wrote  "A  Flying 
Trip  Around  the  World,"  is  about  to  marry  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Wetmore,  secretary  of  the  American 
Steel  Barge  Company. 

The  author  of  "  Rutledge,"  one  of  the  most  pop- 
ular novels  ever  published  in  this  country,  has  writ- 
ten a  new  novel  which  is  to  be  published  shortly  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  The  title  of  the  forthcoming 
book  is  "  An  Utter  Failure."  As  many  readers  are 
aware,  the  name  of  the  author  of  "Rutledge"  is 
Mrs.  Miriam  C.  Harris. 

Leon  Cladel  is  urging  his  brother  novelists  in 
France  to  form  a  union  and  publish  for  themselves. 

"  Q,"  otherwise  Mr.  A.  T.  Quiller- Couch,  says: 
"  I  would  ask  Mr.  Howells  to  name  a  single  Ameri- 
can novel  of  high  merit  which  deals  with  toil  or  with 
poverty  in  the  first  instance  ;  which  gives  the  passion 
of  love  no  more  than  its  due  importance  ;  and  which 
is  constructed  on  lines  which  differ  very  appreciably 
from  the  old,  old  lines  of  romance." 

Percy  Fitzgerald's  biography  of  Boswell  will  be 
published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  It  abounds  in 
anecdotes,  and  will  contain  portraits  of  Boswell  and 
that  greater  man  with  whose  name  his  own  is  for- 
ever joined. 

Walter  Besant,  one  of  the  most  popular  of  En- 
glish writers  with  Americans,  is  said  strongly  to  sug- 
gest the  late  James  Russell  Lowell,  not  only  in  his 
personal  appearance,  but  by  his  manner.  Mr. 
Besant  lives  at  Hampstead,  not  far  from  the  famous 
Hampstead  Heath. 

The  volumes  of  the  Tauchnitz  Series  are  chosen 
wholly  to  please  the  taste  of  the  traveling  British, 
and  only  such  American  authors  are  included  as 
have  been  taken  up  in  London.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
see  that  the  new  English  Library  is  to  be  managed 
with  more  regard  for  the  taste  of  American  travelers. 
Mrs.  Deland's  "Sydney,"  Mrs.  Burton  Harrison's 
"  Anglo  maniacs,"  and  Mr.  James's  "A  London 
Life,"  were  among  the  first  thirty  numbers  of  the 
English  Library,  and  among  the  volumes  in  imme- 
diate preparation  are  Mr.  Howells's  "Shadow  of  a 
Dream"  and  "Tuscan  Cities,"  Miss  Wilkins's 
"Humble  Romance,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Harris's  "Uncle 
Remus  "  and  "  Mingo,"  Mrs.  Burnett's  "  Surly  Tim," 
Mr.  Warner's  "Winter  on  the  Nile,"  and  a  new 
novel  by  Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard.  The  man- 
agers of  the  new  venture  have  been  well  advised  in 
copying  the  handy  form  of  the  Tauchnitz  Series. 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  first  issue  of  The  Club,  a  journal  devoted  to 
club  life,  was  published  September  ist. 

Munsey's  Weekly  will  be  enlarged  and  issued  once 
a  month  hereafter,  under  the  name  of  Munsey's 
Magazine. 

John  McGovern  has  become  editor  of  the  World  s 
Fair,  a  weekly  publication,  whose  mission  would 
seem  to  be  defined  in  its  title. 

Howard  Paul,  who  is  one  of  the  working  staff  of 
the  Illustrated  London  News,  is  now  in  New  York, 
and  will  remain  a  lew  weeks  in  the  United  States. 
He  hopes  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  West. 

Maurice  Minton  is  suing  a  New  York  journal  for 
infringement  under  the  new  copyright  law.  The 
offending  journal  used  an  illustration  from  the  Illus- 
trated American  without  crediting  same,  hence  the 
action. 

A  novelty  in  the  way  of  independent  journalism 

M-ill  be  the  London  Torpedo.     AH  the  contributions 

ill  be  signed  by  the  writers,  who  will   be  in  every 

vi. y   responsible  for   the  statements   and  opinions 

contained  in  their  communications. 

William  C.  Reick,  the  city-editor  of  the  New  York 


Herald,  who  is  virtually  the  editor-in-chief,  is,  per- 
haps, the  only  man  who  has  held  that  position  for 
over  a  year  on  that  paper.  Mr.  Reick  is  very  young 
for  so  important  a  post — not  over  twenty-eight. 

Arthur  Brisbane  began  newspaper  work  as  a  re- 
porter on  the  Sun,  was  its  foreign  correspondent  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three,  and  is  now  the  editor  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  His  Lon- 
don letters,  signed  "  A.  B.,"  were  brilliant,  and  full 
of  news. 

Stephen  Bonsai,  one  of  James  Gordon  Bennett's 
present  workers,  is  only  twenty-seven,  and  has  been 
the  correspondent  of  the  World,  and  later  of  the 
Herald,  in  almost  every  capital  in  Europe.  He  is 
now  engaged  in  editorial  work  on  the  Herald.  He 
speaks  eight  or  nine  languages. 

When  Joseph  Pulitzer  completed  the  tallest  build- 
ing in  the  world,  he  determined  that  it  should  be 
known  by  his  name.  He  notified  his  employees  al- 
ways to  refer  to  the  structure  as  the  Pulitzer  Build- 
ing, and  tenants  were  required,  by  the  terms  of  their 
leases,  to  use  that  name  on  all  letter-heads  and  other 
stationery.  The  bulling  has  been  open  less  than  a 
year,  and  the  decree  of  its  projector  has  gone  for 
naught.  The  structure  with  the  dome  is  known 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other  as  the 
World  Building.  The  tenants  send  out  beautifully 
engraved  letter-heads  with  "  Pulitzer  Building,  New 
York,"  as  their  address,  yet  nine-tenths  of  the  re- 
plies are  directed  to  the  "World  Building."  And 
Joseph  is  wroth. 

The  editor  of  Puck,  Henry  C.  Bunner,  is  thirty- 
six  years  old,  but  he  achieved  a  good  measure  of 
distinction  fully  twelve  years  ago.  Before  he  was 
old  enough  to  enter  college,  he  was  compelled  to 
become  a  bread-winner,  and  the  five  years  before  he 
was  of  age  were  spent  in  wholesale  dry-goods 
houses.  Though  the  business  hours  were  long  and 
the  work  uncongenial,  he  found  time  to  contribute 
to  several  newspapers,  writing  poems  and  stories 
and  anything  likely  to  attract  favorable  considera- 
tion from  an  editor.  While  still  in  business,  he  be- 
came a  contributor  to  Puck,  and  not  a  number  has 
been  issued  from  the  first  till  now  without  something 
from  his  pen.  In  1876,  Mr.  Bunner  became  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  York  World,  which  had  just 
passed  from  the  control  of  Manton  Marble  to  Will- 
iam Henry  Hurlbert.  He  at  once  ranked  as  among 
the  best  men  on  a  paper  which  was,  at  that  time, 
written  in  a  style  that  few  daily  newspapers  nowadays 
even  care  for.  Night-work  soon  injured  his  eyes, 
and  he  found  day  employment  on  the  bright  and 
short-lived  Arcadian.  From  there  he  went  to  Puck, 
and  in  1877  was  made  editor.  This  position  he  has 
held  since. 


New  Publications. 
A  monograph  on  "Studies  from  the  Kinder- 
garten," by  students  in  the  department  of  the  kin- 
dergarten, has  been  published  by  the  New  York 
College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers,  9  University 
Place,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Judith  Trachtenberg,"  a  novel  by  Karl  Emil 
Franzos,  has  been  translated  by  (Mrs.)  L.  P.  and 
T.  C.  Lewis,  and  is  issued  in  the  Franklin  Square 
Library  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  40  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

An  excellent  story  for  children  is  "  Four  and  Five: 
A  Story  of  the  Lend-a-Hand  Club,"  by  the  Rev. 
Edward  Everett  Hale.  Published  in  the  Ten  Times 
One  Series  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson  and  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Freaks  of  Lady  Fortune,"  by  May  Crom- 
melin,  one  of  those  interminable  English  novels 
which  are  fairly  well  written  and  have  fairly  in- 
genious plots,  but  are  palpably  written  by  "pro- 
fessionals," so  to  speak,  has  been  issued  in  the  In- 
ternational Series  published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

An  unusually  valuable  government  publication  is 
"The  Year's  Naval  Progress,"  the  annual  of  the 
Office  of  Naval  Intelligence.  It  discusses  ships,  tor- 
pedo-boats, machinery,  ordnance,  electricity,  armor, 
coast-defense  systems  of  Europe,  high  explosives, 
etc.,  gives  an  admirable  bibliography  of  books  on 
naval  matters,  and  is  thoroughly  indexed.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Ignatius  Donnelly's  new  novel,  "Doctor  Hu- 
guet,"  which  his  publishers  announced  as  calculated 
to  astonish  the  world,  treats  of  the  duty  of  civiliza- 
tion to  the  negro  in  a  rather  silly  fashion  ;  by  chang- 
ing a  South  Carolina  gentleman  into  a  negro 
chicken-thief,  Mr.  Donnelly  seeks  to  modify  the 
dreariness  of  his  discussion  by  veneering  it  with 
mysticism,  but  he  o'erleaps  himself  and  defeats  his 
purpose.  Published  by  F.  J.  Schulte  &  Co., 
Chicago  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Lanoe  Falconer,"  whose  story  of  "  Mile.  Ixe" 
was  so  well  received,  has  collected  a  number  of  her 
short  stories  and  printed  them  in  a  volume  of  the 
Unknown  Library.  The  book  takes  its  name  from 
the  first  tale,  "  The  H6tel  D'Angleterre,"  in  which  a 
domineering  daughter  is  outrun  in  the  race  for  a 


noble  lord's  affection  by  her  shy,  Cinderella  -  like 
sister.  The  other  stories  in  the  book  are  "The 
Violin  Obligato,"  "  A  Rainy  Day,"  "  Granny  Love- 
lock at  Home,"  and  "Miss  Awdrey  at  Home." 
Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

"Mademoiselle  Desroches"  has  been  translated 
from  the  French  of  Andre"  Theuriet  by  Meta  de 
Vere,  and  is  issued,  with  illustrations,  by  Harry  C. 
Edwards  in  the  Choice  Series.  Mademoiselle 
Desroches  is  the  daughter  of  a  woman  who  ran 
away  from  her  husband  ;  the  husband  brings  the 
girl  up,  but  does  not  consider  her  his  child,  and  this 
stigma  for  a  time  separates  her  from  the  young  artist 
who  loves  her.  In  the  end,  various  ill-reports 
against  his  father  are  considered  to  counterbalance 
her  shame,  and  the  pair  marry.  Published  by 
Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Merciful  Divorce,"  by  F.  W.  Maude,  is  a  story 
of  life  in  that  set  in  London  society  in  which  ' '  money 
is  the  first  of  virtues  :  money  to  buy  gowns,  jewelry, 
flowers,  gloves  ;  money  to  play  baccarat  and  to  bet 
with — and  in  which  it  is  the  custom  for  a  woman  to 
live  on  other  men's  money  if  the  husband  happens 
to  be  poor  or  stingy."  An  honorable  young  man 
loves  an  admirable  young  woman,  but  she  has  to 
marry  a  wealthy  man  to  save  the  family  honor.  The 
young  man  thereupon  strikes  a  rapid  pace  and  mar- 
ries a  dashing  sort  of  woman  for  her  money,  or  the 
money  she  is  supposed  to  have,  but  has  lost  through 
her  father's  speculations.  They  are  in  a  fast  set,  and 
— well,  she  elopes,  he  gets  a  divorce,  and  he  event- 
ually marries  the  girl  he  first  loved,  by  that  time 
happily  become  a  wealthy  widow.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

A  clever  girl  who  donned  the  breeks,  slipped  a  re- 
volver into  her  pocket,  and  set  off  on  a  solitary 
journey  in  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  has  been  as 
much  talked  of  in  two  hemispherts  as  any  young 
woman  of  her  age  in  the  present  day — excepting 
only  Marie  Bashkirtseff.  She  was  first  heard  of  as 
lecturing  on  the  customs  of  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country  before  the  learned  pundits  of  some  royal  so- 
ciety or  other  in  London  ;  then  England  was  de- 
lighted at  the  book  she  wrote,  "  A  Girl  in  the  Kar- 
pathians"  ;  and  now  her  fame  is  being  spread  in  the 
United  States  by  an  American  edition  of  her  narra- 
tion. Her  expedition  was  thoroughly  original  in 
conception  and  execution,  she  saw  many  curious 
sights  and  met  with  strange  adventures,  and  she  has 
a  crisp  style  of  narration — so  that  her  book  has  three 
strong  claims  on  popularity.  Published  by  Cassell 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

In  one  of  Victor  Hugo's  semi- autobiographical 
novels  of  modern  French  history  he  tells  of  one  oc- 
casion on  which  his  political  adherents,  bewildered 
and  terrified  at  an  unforeseen  crisis,  came  to  him  and, 
hastily  setting  before  him  the  state  of  affairs,  de- 
manded what  was  to  be  done.  Whereupon  Hugo, 
rising  to  the  occasion,  like  a  mighty  stag  when  his 
timorous  herd  is  threatened  by  sudden  danger,  re- 
plied with  the  calm  omniscience  of  a  sphynx, 
"  Everything  I "  This  he,  and,  presumably,  his 
friends,  regarded  as  the  inspired  utterance  of 
towering  genius.  To  most  Anglo-Saxons  it  seems 
the  veriest  drivel ;  but  Frenchmen  glory  in  such 
magniloquence,  and  one  can  come  to  under- 
stand it  as  one  reads  ' '  An  Historical  Mystery, "  Miss 
Katharine  Prescott  Wormeley's  translation  of  "  Une 
Ten£breuse  Affaire,"  one  of  Balzac's  scenes  from 
political  life  in  his  Human  Comedy.  This  story 
deals  with  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  the  old  noblesse 
in  the  troublous  times  of  the  First  Consul.  Many 
historical  personages  figure  in  its  pages,  and  the  list 
of  its  characters  runs  the  gamut  of  the  social  scale, 
each  standing  out  with  the  strongly  marked  individ- 
uality that  only  Shakespeare  and  Balzac  have  the 
art  to  paint.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  plot  soon 
familiarizes  the  reader  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
French  race,  and  not  even  in  the  strange  last  scene 
is  the  reader  moved  to  smile,  as  he  is  in  Hugo's 
narrative,  at  such — to  English  eyes — ludicrous  at- 
tempts at  epigram  as  drop  from  the  lips  of  the  his-  [ 
torical  characters  who  are  actors  in  it.  Published 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  | 
by  The  Bancroft  Company  and  by  A.  M.  Robertson,  j 


A  MERCIFUL  DIVORCE. 

By  F.  W.  Maude.  No.  79,  Town  and  Country 
Library.  i2mo.  Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth, 
$1.00. 

This  is  a  story  of  the  modern  "smart  set"  in 
London,  by  an  author  whose  knowledge  of  the  life 
comes  from  actual  experience.  There  has  been  no 
attempt  at  the  sensational,  but  the  book  represents 
an  effort  to  picture  a  striking  phase  of  modem  so- 
ciety as  it  really  is. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers',  or  ■will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlte  publislurs, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


Children's 

Books 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

IRISH     LINEN 

Paper  and  Envelopes.  Everybody's 
favorite.  Buy  your  Winter's  supply 
NOW,  at  BARGAIN  PRICES,  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  \  Q  Post  Street. 


300    POST    STREET. 

Needle- Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses. 


FRETWORK 

—  AND  — 

PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,   near  Ninth.    S.  P. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  '*  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


%nm  alt 


That  tbe  WARREN  HOSE 
SUPPORTER  Fastener  has 
rounded  holding  edges,  and  cannot 
cut  the  stocking.  All  others  are  so 
constructed  that thev  must  cut  It. 
Beware  of  imitations  resembling 
the  Warren  In  general  appearance. 
Demand  the  genuine  which  Is 
stamped  WARREN  as  showu  011 
cut.    Sold  Everywhere. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely 
Illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING. 


FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Geo.  Frost  &  Co.,  31  Bedford  St,  Boston. 


DISCOUNT  ! 

CHOICE    BOOKSTAND    PICTURES 

GREAT    SACRIFICE! 

Having  decided  to  retire  from  the  retail  business,  and  having  arranged  to  lease  a  j»or- 
tion  of  our  store,  we  oiler  our  large,  fresh,  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  BOOKS, 
PICTURES,  etc the  entire  retail  stock— at  GREATLY   KEDUCE1)   PRICES! 

Book  buyers,  for  public  as  well  as  private  libraries,  will  And  this  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity. All  other  departments  of  our  business  — Subscription  Books,  Pianos,  and  School 
Furnishing— will  be  continued  as  heretofore  at  the  present  store, 

No.   813   MARKET    STREET, 

THE    J.    DEWING    COMPANY. 


September  21,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Dr.  M.  F.  Ruth  is  seriously  ill  at  Carlsbad.  This 
announcement  will  be  received  with  various  emotions 
by  society  in  Washington  and  Philadelphia  and  in  a 
certain  set  in  New  York.  Never  has  there  been  a 
man  better  loved  and  better  hated  by  women  than 
this  bachelor  surgeon  of  the  navy.  The  son  of  a 
Methodist  backwoods  preacher,  young  Ruth,  it 
seems,  would  naturally  have  developed  into  anything 
but  what  he  has— first  the  darling  of  the  drawing- 
room,  then  its  despot.  The  weapons  of  this  modern 
Bruinmel  were  good  looks,  an  intuitive  good  manner 
that  quickly  acquired  polish,  intelligence,  selfishness, 
and  that  quality  of  tact  that  is  more  useful  for  "  get- 
ting along  "  purposes  than  genius.  Dr.  Ruth  has 
only  his  pay,  and  when  in  Washington  is  found  at 
his  club,  the  Metropolitan.  You  can  readily  see 
why  this  man — non-eligible,  but  a  social  arbiter — 
has  always  aroused  fear  and  wrath  in  the  bosom  of 
the  American  mother  and  chaperon.  One  of  the 
former  said  to  a  Herald  reporter  :  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  anything  serious,  but  by  the  time  Dr.  Ruth  has 
finished  pouring  charming  nonsense  and  delicate 
flattery  into  Isabel's  little  ears,  she  will  conclude  he 
is  the  only  man  she  ever  met  who  really  understood 
her,  and  afterward  you  might  as  well  force  roast  beef 
on  a  child  habitually  fed  on  honey  and  nougat  as  the 
society  of  the  ordinary  man — that  is,  one  of  the  kind 
who  make  good  husbands."  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  girls  do  fall  in  love  by  shoals  with  Dr.  Ruth,  and 
that  Hindoo  god  never  accepted  worship  with  more 
complacency.  It  is  said  that  for  the  last  twenty 
years  no  woman  has  ever  achieved  belleship  in  the 
capital  without  the  omniscient  officer's  backing.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  not  very  long  since  the  daughter  of  an 
ex-cabinet  minister  frankly  said  the  reason  she  has 
been  a  failure  as  a  debutante  in  Washington  was 
that,  having  offended  him  by  some  girlish  gauc/ierie, 
he  passed  the  word  around  that  made  her  coming 
out  fall  absolutely  flat.  What  he  could  do  to 
I  assist "  in  that  line  was  shown  at  the  d£but  of  a 
daughter  of  a  member  of  the  present  cabinet,  which 
was  practically  made  at  a  wedding  reception  at  the 
bouse  of  Chief-Justice  Fuller.  At  his  bidding,  the 
young  men  appeared  in  platoons  five  deep,  and  were 
presented  by  Dr.  Ruth  to  the  pink- and- white  beauty 
smothered  in  roses,  tulle,  and  white  ostrich  tips,  and 
be  did  this  with  the  air  of  a  Czar  who  said,  "  Here  are 
your  slaves." 


With  the  dawn   of    the   Democratic  administra- 
tion, people  predicted  the  spcial  sunset  of  Dr.  Ruth. 
Not  at  all.     By  his  careful  coaching  he  won   the 
fratitude   of  one  lady   of  the  Cabinet  who  was  a 
ittle  too  anxious  to  please,  and  it  is  said  that  he 
prevented   many  a  faux  pas  on  the  part  of  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  whose  inexperienced  and  exposed  posi- 
ion   alike   subjected    her    to    criticism.      Certainly 
nore   than   one  young   woman,  who   unfolded  her 
autterfly  wings  during  the  Cleveland  term,  bore  the 
;tamp  of  his  cachet,  and  walked  to  the   altar  with 
ler  social  sponsor  in  the   role   of   best  man.     As 
jest  man,  by   the  way,  Beau    Ruth  has  officiated 
nore  than  fifty  times.     Dr.  Ruth  is  a  big  man,  over 
ix  feet  in  height,  well  knit  in  figure,  and  with  the 
isual  columnal  neck,  wave  in  the  hair,  drooping 
nustache,   and  suggestion    of   tender    muscularity 
'  Ouida "   gives   her    heroes.      His   eyes,    too,    are 
larkly  blue,  but  far.  and  away  above  all  is  the  inde- 
cribably  blase",  lazily  languid,  deliciously  indifferent 
ir.    This  usually  answers  the  purpose  of  putting 
/omen  upon  their  mettle.  Dr.  Ruth  wears  a  beautiful 
apphire  ring,    which   is    supposed   to  have    some 
■ccu.lt   connection    with    his    eyes.      Men    say    he 
llresses  in  good  taste,  and  that  is  about  the  only 
■irtue   they   accord   him.     For,    curiously    enough, 
vhile  no  one  ever  heard  of  his  figuring  in  any  family 
1  .npleasantness,  there  seems  to  be  a  touch  of  bitter- 
ess  in  the  way  his  own  sex  speak  of  him.     If  it 
'ere  not  that  men  were  so  superior  to  the  pangs  of 
nvy  and  jealousy,  one  could  better  understand  this. 
>r.  Rulh  is  not  lacking  in  wit.     For  instance,  take 
is  definition   of    a  self-made  man — "a  man   who 
larries  a  rich  girl" — and  his  devotion  as  a  son  and 
rother  is  a  favorite  theme  on  fair  and  friendly  lips, 
lough  it  does  seem  a  pity  that  we  are  living  in  so 
egenerate  an  age  that  family  affection  is  upheld  as  a 
rtue.     On   the  whole,   Dr.    Ruth's   most  enviable 
uality  is  tact.     It  enables  him  to  talk  rheumatism 
ad  reminiscences   with   old   ladies,    tell  delightful 
•iry  tales  to   little   ones — there  are  lots   of    dolls 
mstened    Rulh   Rooney — chat  confidentially  over 
ie  conquests  and  new  gowns  of  the  "buds,"  and 
ways  "understand "  that  grand  army  of  the  "  mis- 
iderstood,"   composed    of    married    women.      In 
iort,  there  is  no  one  to  fill  the  handsome  surgeon's 
ace  in  Washington,  and  a  happy  and  healthy  re- 
m  is  wished  for  him  by  the  women. 


The  audience  at  the  Asbury  Park  Opera  House, 
ie  night  last  week,  were  astounded  by  seeing  Iza, 
the  "  Clemenceau  Case,"  which  was  being  played, 
ipear  as  the  model,  clad  in  one  of  Mr.  Bradley's 
ithing-suits  1  Manager  Brady  had  been  informed 
iring  the  afternoon  that  the  police  were  going  to 
otest  against  the  model  scene,  by  order  of  Chief 
ailey,  who  had  been  instructed  so  to  act  by  Founder 
radley.  Mr.  Brady  secured  a  bathing-suit  at  the 
st  moment,  and  when  the  audience  saw  the  pretty 
;ure  of  Emma  Bell,  clad  in  the  blue-flannel  suit, 


it  let  itself  loose  and  howled.  At  the  same  moral 
resort,  an  elderly  policeman  was  almost  thrown  into 
a  fit  one  afternoon,  recently,  by  suddenly  coming 
upon  a  group  of  men  and  women  lying  about  in  the 
sand,  smoking  cigarettes  and  kicking  up  a  gay  time 
generally.  He  rushed  toward  them,  and,  to  his  sur- 
prise, found  the  "women"  were  men,  with  female 
bathing-suits  on  and  red  handkerchiefs  about  their 
heads.  The  officer  chased  the  gay  party  a  mile,  and 
then  gave  it  up  in  disgust. 


Among  the  curiosities  of  advertising  should  be 
classed  the  methods  adopted  by  a  certain  English 
firm  of  corset-makers.  In  the  large  illustrated  papers 
they  run  an  advertisement  of  their  wares,  illustrated 
with  cuts  of  women  in  dishabille,  showing  their 
corset  in  situ,  framing  which  are  a  series  of  testi- 
monials from  ladies,  such  as  the  following  : 

"  Kent  Lodge,  Hornsey, 

"October  30,  1890. 

"  Mrs.  Cecil  H.  Eroadhurst  would  be  glad  if  Messrs. 
will  forward  per  return  one  pair  of  black Cor- 
sets, longest  waist,  check  inclosed  ;  at  the  same  time  she 
would  like  to  express  her  unqualified  approval  of  the  cor- 
sets, they  are  the  cheapest  and  best  to  be  had  anywhere 
in  London,  they  wear  splendidly,  and  do  not  break  in  the 
waist ;    she  used  to  have  her  corsets  made   to  measure  in 

Paris,   they  were  double  the  price  of  the  ,  and  not 

nearly  so  satisfactory." 

"Charnwood  Tower,  Coalville,  near  Leicester, 
"  November  28.  1889. 

"Mrs.  Stephen  Gray  is  pleased   to  state  that  the  Type 

2 Corsets  are  the  most  comfortable  and  the  nicest  she 

has  ever  tried,  and  they  wear  splendidly ;  in  fact,  she  can 
not  speak  too  highly  of  them." 

"Middleton  St.  George,  R.  S.  O., 

"October  24,  1889. 
"  Mrs.  John  Chapman  is  very  much  obliged  to  Messrs. 

for  sending  the Corsets  so  promptly.     She  has 

kept  one  pair,  which  are  most  comfortable  and  are  beautifully 
made.  She  sees  they  have  received  many  testimonials,  and 
they  are  worth  all  the  praise  they  receive." 

"  Holly  Lodge,  Croxlev  Green, 
"  Rickmansworth, 

"  July  29,  1890. 

"  Miss  E.   Abercrombie  wishes  a  pair  of Corsets 

sent ;  she  finds  the  corsets  very  comfortable,  and  the  testi- 
monials are  quite  true  respecting  the  wear  of  them." 

"  Bower  Hall,  Haverhill, 
"  August  13,  1890. 
"Mrs.  Molyneux  would  be  much  obliged  by  two  more 

pair  of  the Corsets  being  sent  her  by  return  ;  she  has 

never  wom  nicer  corsets,  they  are  so  soft  and  comfortable 
when  on  " 

"  Sefton  House,  Arundel, 

"  September  n,  1889. 

"  Mrs.   Constable   is  so   charmed   with   Messrs.   's 

— — ■  Corsets  that  she  can  never  wear  any  other ;  they  are 
most  delightful ;  she  likes  them  more  each  day,  and  never  be- 
fore had  such  perfect  comfort,  combined  with  support  in 
every  way." 

"Ardachie,  Fort  Augustus,  N.  B. 

"  March  20,  1891. 
"Mrs.   Hastings  Kraser  wears  none  but  's  exceed- 
ingly comfortable Corsets,  which  she  can  thoroughly 

recommend." 

Imagine  the  sensation  it  would  create  if  San  Fran- 
cisco tradesmen  should  thus  advertise  the  details  of 
their  female  customers'  more  intimate  wardrobe. 


The  New  York  Sun  has  this  to  say  about  pet 
names  for  girls  :  "  O  girly  girls,  with  sunny  curls, 
and  eyes  blue  as  the  skies,  and  lots  of  lovely  things 
the  poet  sings,  say,  won't  you,  just  the  same,  take 
on  a  proper  name,  and  drop,  kerflop,  Bessie  and 
Essie,  and  Mattie  and  Hattie,  and  Sallie  and  Lallie, 
and  Mollie  and  Pollie,  and  Jennie  and  Kennie,  and 
Lizzie  and  Izzie,  and  Maggie  and  Aggie,  and  Lottie 
and  Dottie,  and  Annie  and  Fannie,  and  Ettie  and 
Hettie,  and  Gertie  and  Flirtie,  and  Gracie  and  Macie, 
and  Cassie  and  Lassie,  and  Bettie  and  Nettie,  and 
Rettie  and  Pettie,  and  Flossie  and  Bossie,  and 
Winnie  and  Minnie,  and  so  at  length  ?  May  the 
gods  give  us  strength  never  to  call  you  by  these 
names  at  all,  O  girly  girls,  with  sunny  curls  !  " 

Andrew  Lang,  speaking  of  the  "New  Life  of 
Mrs.  Carlyle,"  says  :  "  The  moral  for  ladies  is, 
'  Don't  marry  literary  men.'  The  marriages  of  au- 
thors have  been  wretched  out  of  all  proportion  to 
the  common  lot.  The  reason  is  not  only  that  au- 
thors are  vain,  and  irritable,  and  flighty,  and  ab- 
sorbed, like  artists,  in  their  work.  The  true,  or 
chief,  cause  of  married  misery  among  writers  is 
probably  this  :  they  do  their  work  at  home.  Now, 
bricklayers,  soldiers,  doctors,  barristers,  clerks,  and 
most  men  do  their  work  away  from  home.  Domes- 
tic troubles  about  servants,  children,  butchers,  dress- 
makers, can  not  be  launched  on  them  while  they 
are  occupied  with  their  business.  Nor  do  they,  in 
turn,  bring  preoccupation  with  briefs,  or  bricks,  or 
clients,  or  what  not,  into  their  domestic  circle.  But 
Mrs.  Literary  Man  is  apt  to  rush  in.upon  the  soli- 
tude of  Genius  with  some  '  terrible  tale  from  the 
baker's,'  while  Genius,  when  summoned  to  his 
meals,  has  his  head  full  of  rhymes,  or  of  the  persons 
in  his  novel,  or,  to  take  Mr.  Carlyle's  case,  of  Fred- 
erick the  Great  or  Oliver  Cromwell.  His  mind  is 
absent  when  he  should  be  lending  the  pleased  ear  to 
feminine  prattle,  and,  later,  when  examined  therein, 
he  is  miserably  plucked.  He  is  convicted  of  not 
having  attended  to  what  was  said — a  crime  of  insult. 
I  daresay  Mrs.  Carlyle  often  found  Mr.  Carlyle  an 
unconcerned  and  impatient  hearer  of  her  witty  con- 
versation, whereas  he  did  listen  when  away  from 
home  in  a  country-house  to  Lady  Ashburton. 
Hence  these  tears  of  Mrs.  Carlyle's  and  the  confi- 
dences which  she  inflicted  on  Mazzini  and  others. 
The  unlucky  pair,  as  Mrs.  Carlyle  said,  had  thinner 
skins  than  other  people,  and  were  profusely  profane, 
to  begin  with.  But  if  Mr.  Carlyle  had  been  wise 
enough  to  keep  his  books  and  papers  in  a  remote 
studio,  and  to  walk  thither  every  morning,  he  and 
his  wife  would  have  given  less  handle  to  the  gossip 


and  the  biographer.  Young  ladies  about  to  marry 
literary  men,  young  men  engaged  to  literary  ladies, 
should  ponder  on  these  things  and  arrange  to  do 
their  work  away  from  home,  unless  they  have  much 
better  tempers  and  digestions  than  the  Carlyles  en- 
joyed." 

It  happened  in  a  Clifton  cable-car,  the  other 
morning  (says  the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Gazette). 
A  pretty  girl,  faultlessly  attired  from  the  top  of  her 
bonnet  to  the  tips  of  her  dainty  patent-leather  shoes, 
jumped  on  the  car  in  a  great  hurry  at  the  Clifton 
Avenue  crossing.  She  had  been  busily  engaged  in 
putting  on  a  pair  of  long  suede  gloves,  which,  after 
she  entered  the  car,  she  proceeded  to  button  with 
that  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  woman's  toilet,  a 
hair-pin.  This  article  proved  refractory  after  a  mo- 
ment, and  flew  from  her  fingers.  It  landed  at  the 
feet  of  the  young  man  who  happened  to  be  sitting 
beside  her.  He  was  a  calm-eyed,  confident  young 
gentleman,  and  he  picked  up  the  hair-pin,  and,  in- 
stead of  returning  it  to  her,  gently  took  her  wrist  in 
his  left  hand  and  gravely  continued  the  buttoning 
process.  Every  man  in  the  car  had  been  watching 
the  pretty  Clifton  girl,  some  openly,  others  furtively, 
from  behind  their  newspapers.  Now  all  the  papers 
dropped,  every  one  looked  aghast,  and  gazed  at  the 
pretty  girl  to  see  what  she  would  do.  She  did  noth- 
ing. Not  a  muscle  moved,  and  she  showed  no  con- 
sciousness of  what  was  going  on.  The  young  man, 
with  a  conscious  look  of  triumph,  finished  his  pleas- 
ant task,  and  the  girl,  with  a  preoccupied  air,  and 
not  a  glance  in  his  direction,  opened  her  purse, 
took  out  a  nickel,  placed  it  in  his  hand,  and  left 
the  car. 

The  one  great  popular  enjoyment  of  summer  life 
in  Venice  is  the  bath.  It  is  so  convenient,  to  walk 
to  the  door  of  one's  own  house  and  plunge  from  the 
very  threshold  into  the  clear,  cool  water.  So  at 
almost  any  hour,  gliding  in  your  gondola  along  the 
smaller  canals,  you  pass  among  merry  parties  of 
bathers,  who  swim  about  your  boat  like  sea-nymphs 
and  tritons  about  old  Neptune's  car.  They  chatter 
at  you  gleefully,  perhaps  splash  water  at  you,  or 
swim  up  and  insist  on  shaking  hands,  with  dripping 
fingers,  over  the  gunwale  of  the  boat.  These  swim- 
mers in  the  canals  are  mostly  children,  but  some- 
times they  include  a  whole  family  party,  old  and 
young.  In  the  great  harbor,  the  street-boys  plunge 
by  hundreds.  These  are  the  people,  with  the  accent 
on  "people."  The  people,  with  the  accent  on 
"the,"  go  elsewhere  to  bathe,  and  chiefly  to  the 
Lido.  Indeed,  all  kinds  of  people  go  there,  too. 
There  are  glorious  sands,  and  the  water  is  perfection, 
despite  the  absence  of  surf.  The  big  bathing-house 
is  well  arranged,  and  contains  an  opera-house,  where 
admirable  performances  are  given  in  the  evening,  an 
open-air  and  an  indoors  restaurant,  and  a  band- 
stand, where  fine  orchestral  concerts  are  given  in  the 
afternoons.  And  such  a  scene  as  it  is  on  the  sands 
any  fine  day  !  Hundreds  or  thousands  of  bathers, 
lying  or  sitting  on  the  sand,  strolling  about,  plunging 
into  the  water,  swimming  like  mermen  and  mermaid- 
ens.  In  the  center,  close  to  the  bathing  establish- 
ment, are  gathered  the  fashionable  people  ;  at  each 
side  of  them,  extending  far  along  the  coast,  are  the 
humbler  multitude.  A  barrier  of  rope,  by  no  means 
impassable,  divides  the  women  bathers  from  the 
men.  The  numbers  on  the  two  sides  of  it  are  about 
equal,  and  the  skill  displayed  is  also  equal.  Women, 
as  a  rule,  are  fine  swimmers,  after  they  have  learned. 
Nowhere  can  one  find  more  accomplished  swim- 
mers, or  more  graceful,  than  on  the  women's  side  of 
the  rope  at  Lido.  As  a  rule,  too,  their  bathing- 
dresses  are  handsome,  modest,  and  well  designed  to 
give  freedom  to  the  muscles  and  to  offer  as  little  re- 
sistance as  possible  to  their  wearers'  passage  through 
the  water.  For  head-gear,  broad-brimmed  straw 
hats  are  worn,  though  generally  half  of  them  are 
left  floating  on  the  water  while  their  owners  dive 
and  swim.  Italian  women  are  not  afraid  of  getting 
their  hair  wet.  One  sees  no  oiled-silk  caps  at  the 
Lido,  nor  any  women  fearing  to  go  far  into  the 
sea  lest  they  should  wet  their  hair.  On  the  contrary, 
they  all  get  their  hair  soaking  wet,  and  when  they 
come  out  they  loosen  it  and  let  it  dry,  hanging  over 
their  shoulders.  The  men  are  fine,  strong  swim- 
mers, too,  the  equals  of  any  in  the  world.  Swim- 
ming, indeed,  is  an  important  part  of  an  Italian's 
life.  People  do  not  content  themselves  with  a 
quarter-hour's  frolic  in  the  waves.  They  go  in  for  a 
good,  long  bath,  of  an  hour,  or  two,  or  even  three. 
And  this  is  not  only  a  daily  practice,  but  often  occurs 
two  or  three  times  a  day.  They  will  begin  the  day 
with  a  plunge  and  an  hour's  swim  in  the  canal,  early 
in  the  morning,  before  much  traffic  is  afloat.  In  the 
afternoon  or  evening  or  both  they  are  at  the  Lido, 
spending  an  hour  or  two  in  the  water.  After  the 
opera  they  return  home.  It  is  midnight  or  later. 
But  the  night  is  fine,  the  water  in  the  canal  flows 
clear  and  cool  and  smooth  and  inviting,  underneath 
their  windows.  Young  and  old  yield  .to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  wee,  sma'  hours  behold  them  reveling 
in  the  waves  once  more.  So  thai  one  might  imagine 
the  refrain  of  the  Venetian  serenader's  song  to  be 
not  "Come  into  the  garden,  Maud  I  "  but  rather 
"  Come  into  the  water,  Maud  !  " 
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Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 
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Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  tip  in  Cash 8333,333.33 

Subject  to  Call CCG,OG«.e7 

Interest  per  annum  j  5.53%  on  TERM  Deposits,    f8' 
tor  last  hvo  years:  I  4.60%  on  ORDINARY  Deposits. 

IE.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterliouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President, 

San  Francisco,  California,  Jnlv  1 .  1891. 

NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38  }£ -Inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  InclugiTe. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 

BAN  K,    OFF!  OF, 

^  jr         SCHOOL-ROOM. 

JOHNSTON'S  File -Cut  Ink- Eraser  pleases  every- 
body ;  made  of  steel ;  makes 
smooth,  clean  erasure.  Thou- 
sands in  use ;  will  last  years. 
Ask  your  stationer  or  send  25 
cents,  money,  or  circular  free,  to 

W.   BUNNELL,   Box   382,  j 
Los  Angeles.    Cal. * 

Extract      pppp 

The  beet  and  most  economical  "Stock" 
Soups,  Eto. 

One     pound    equals    forty-five    pi 
prime  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  of  receipts  Bfa 
01  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soup.-  QJ 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chic  a 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

A  popular  fellow :  "  What  is  Bagley's  chief 
charm  ?"     "  His  wife." — Judge. 

"  Does  your  wife  talk  in  her  sleep  ?  "  "  No  ;  but 
she  frequently  does  in  mine." — Puck. 

"  Miss  Hyart  is  realistic  even  to  her  stockings." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "The  clocks  upon  them 
are  sinking." — Life. 

He — '-Will  you  marry  me?  1  have  a  bachelor 
uncle  who  is  worth  a  million."  She—"  No  ;  but  you 
might  introduce  me  to  your  uncle." — Epoch. 

"  Where  do  you  live,  my  dear?"  said  a  lady,  re- 
cently, to  a  bright  child  whom  she  met.  "  We  don't 
live  ;  we  board,"  was  the  naive  reply. — Ex. 

"You  have  forgotten  something,  sir,"  said  the 
waiter,  as  the  diner  was  leaving.  "  Keep  it  for  your 
honestv,"  replied  the  generous  man. — NewYork  Sun. 

Mrs  Beach—"  I  think  you  have  made  a  slight 
mistake."  Grocer —  "  Ho#  so,  madam  ?  "  Mrs. 
Beach—"  This  sand  tastes  salty.  I  wanted  it  sweet- 
ened."— Puck. 

Miss  Emilia— "My  sister  fell  and  broke  her 
limb"  Old  Mr.  Jones—"  Which  limb?"  Miss 
Emilia  (blushing)—"  Well,  if  I  must  tell  you,  it  was 
her  left  walker." — Bazar. 

Wiggs  (at  rehearsal)—"  Mr.  Baconshak,  we  want 
to  put  a  little  realism  into  this  play.  Can  you  sug- 
gest anything?"  Baconshak— "  You  might  try  pay- 
ing real  salaries."— New  York  Sun. 

"  Carry,  I  want  you  to  be  one  of  my  bridesmaids." 
"  You  are  my  dearest  friend,  Sally,  but  you  are  ask- 
ing too  much."  "Too  much!  Why?"  "I've 
just  become  engaged  to  your  jiancc'." — Life. 

"They  had  a  regular  fist-fight  for  her,  did  they? 
And  she  married  the  vanquished  ?  I  should  think 
she  would  have  picked  out  the  winner."  "  Oh,  no  ; 
she  wanted  a  man  she  could  handle."— Boston  News. 

She  (to  Mr.  Hotspur,  who  has  just  proposed)— 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Hotspur  ;  this  is  so  sudden  !  "  Mr.  Hot- 
spur (recently  graduated)— "  Then  pardon  me,  but 
I — ei—  I  thought  you  could  stand  surprise  better 
than  suspense." — Life. 

"Is  it  farrummin'  Dennis  O'Maley  is  goin"  ter 
thry?"  said  a  laboring-man.  "  It  is  that  same." 
"Why,"  rejoined  the  other,  scornfully,  "he  don't 
know  enough  about  farrummin'  to  plant  "is  feet  in 
the  road  and  raise  dust."—  Cape  Ann  Advertiser. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  men  should  prefer  one 
newspaper  to  another  merely  on  account  of  its  poli- 
tics," said  Mrs.  Wickwire  ;  "  the  news  in  each  one 
is  pretty  much  the  same.  And  the  bargain  advertise- 
ments are  exactly  the  same." — Indianapolis  Journal. 

Teacher — "Johnny  Cumso,  if  your  father  can  do 
a  piece  of  work  in  seven  days,  and  your  Uncle 
George  can  do  it  in  nine  days,  how  long  would  it 
take  both  of  them  ?  "  Johnny—"  They'd  never  get 
it  done.  They'd  sit  around  and  swap  fish-stories." — 
Epoch. 

Madam  is  at  the  draper's,  in  the  act  of  selecting 
material  for  a  new  dress.  "  No,  that  is  not  the  kind 
of  thing  I  want ;  it  is  too  bright— too  loud.  My 
husband  is  very  ill  and  I  should  like  something  a 
little  quieter— say,  half-mourning."  —  Le  Petit  II- 
lustre. 

D  Auber—"  It  is  wonderful  how  much  worka  man 
can  do  in  a  year  when  he  applies  himself  to  it ! " 
Fraime—"  It  is,  indeed.  Take  Smeere,  for  instance. 
He  spent  a  year  in  Paris,  and  the  last  twenty-five 
pictures  he  has  painted  are  signed  ■  Smeere,  Paris, 
'86.'  "—Puck. 

Nervous  guest  (on  ninth  floor  of  summer  hotel) — 
"  Ah,  porter,  in  case  of  fire,  is  it  easy  for  me  to  get 
out?"  Porter—  "Oh,  yes,  sir;  take  that  flight  of 
stairs  at  the  end  of  the  hall."  Nervous  Guest — 
"Where  do  they  lead  to?"  Porter—  "The  roof, 
sir." — Bazar. 

"That  was  a  mean  trick  of  that  dry-goods 
concern."  "What  did  they  do?"  "Advertised 
'Circulars  Given  Away  To-day,'  and  all  the  women 
within  ten  miles  went  down  to  get  one.  When  they 
got  there,  they  found  the  circulars  were  printed  ones, 
and  not  cloaks." — Bazar. 

Landlady  (starting  the  conversation) — "  How  ab- 
surd the  ancients  were,  when  we  think  of  it.  They 
actually  believed  that  the  souls  of  the  dead  entered 
birds  and  animals."  A  brutal  boarder — "Nothing 
absurd  about  that.  Take  this  chicken  we  are  eat- 
ing, for  instance.  It  was  probably  inhabited  by  the 
sole  of  a  shoe." — Pick-Me-Up. 

Mrs.  Canby — "Oh,  Titus,  the  baby  has  swallowed 
a  hair-pin  !  "  Mr.  Canby—"  That's  it ;  just  as  I  ex- 
pected. Now  you'll  want  money  to  buy  some  more. 
It's  nothing  but  money,  money,  money  in  this  house 
the  whole  blessed  lime.  1*11  bet  that  baby  has  swal- 
lowed more  than  fifty  dollars'  worth  of  hair-pins  in 
the  last  three  months.  Now,  madam,  this  thing  has 
got  to  stop  right  here— either  that  baby  will  quit  eat- 
ing hair-pins  and  come  down  to  common  grub  like  ' 
the  rest  of  us,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why— you  | 
understand  ?  " — Epoch. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  highly  concentrated,  is  the 
most  economical  blood  purifier  that  can  be  used. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

On  the  Stairs. 
We  were  sitting,  after  waltzing. 

On  the  stairs. 
He,  before  I  could  forbid  it. 
Stole  a  rose,  ere  yet  I  missed  it. 
And,  as  tenderly  he  kissed  it. 
Swiftly  in  his  pocket  hid  it, 

Unawares. 

We  were  talking,  after  waltzing, 

On  the  stairs. 
I  had  said  that  he  should  rue  it, 
And  a  lecture  I  intended. 
Which  I  think  he  apprehended  ; 
I  was  kissed  before  I  knew  it, 

Unawares. 

We  were  silent,  after  waltzing, 

On  the  stairs. 
I  had  stormed  with  angry  feeling, 
But  he  spoke  love,  never  heeding. 
And  my  eyes  fell  'neath  his  pleading, 
All  my  depth  of  love  revealing. 

Unawares.  — Boston  Courier, 


Accounted  For. 
Dear  Jess,  it  seems  quite  strange  to  me 

(Does  it  seem  strange  to  you  ?) 
When  we  together  used  to  be, 

We  both  were  twenty-two. 

But  now  we  meet  (can  it  be  true?— 
I  think  it  o'er  and  o'er  !)  ^ 

I've  passed  my  forty-first  and  you 
Are  only  thirty-four. 

I  do  not  know,  I  do  not  care 

How  fortune  favors  you ; 
You  look  as  young  as  when  you  were 

My  dear  at  twenty-two. 

But  this  I'd  like  to  know,  dear  Jess, 

(For  so  it  now  appears), 
Why  you  in  age  than  me  are  less 

By  more  than  seven  years? 

The  matron  drooped  her  deep-lashed  eyes, 

And,  as  she  held  him  fast, 
She  answered,  'twixt  her  long-drawn  sighs : 
"  You  know  men  live  so  fast  !  " 

— New  York  Evening Sun. 


Half  a  Pair. 
How  sweet  the  charm  that  lingers 

About  a  maiden's  glove  ! 
This  one  has  held  the  fingers 

Of  Prudence,  whom  I  love ; 
And  where  the  soft  kid  bulges 

It  hints  a  happy  thing, 
For  there  the  glove  divulges 

The  secret  of  a  ring. 

I  hold  the  precious  token 

And  dream  of  Prudence  near ; 
Her  words,  so  sweetly  spoken, 

Again  I  seem  to  hear. 
I  dream  as  any  lover 

Will  dream  of  coming  bliss 
Who  lets  his  fancy  hover 

Around  a  glove  like  this. 
*  *  #  *  *     , 

P.  S.— Since  this  was  written 

I've  learned  a  thing  or  so. 
For  she  has  sent  a  mitten, 

Symbolical  of  "  No." 
So  Prudence  and  her  poet, 

The  glove  and  mitten  fair, 
Are  all  alike,  and  go  it 

Alone,  each  half  a  pair. 


The  Kindergarten. 
Under  the  palms  at  Smitbson's  ball, 
In  a  comer  dim  of  the  lamplit  hall, 
I  sat  with  Smitbson's  daughter 
Louise,  a  bud  not  out  of  her  teens. 
An  innocent  babe  who  didn't  know  beans. 
So  I  went  to  work  and  taught  her. 

Lesson  first  was  a  tender  look 

Into  eyes  as  clear  as  a  limpid  brook, 

Lesson  two  was  the  bliss 

Of  pressing  fingers  that  scarcely  stirred, 

Lesson  third  was  a  whispered  word, 

And  lesson  fourth  was  a  kiss. 

And  would  you  believe  it,  so  well  she  learned 
That  when  from  the  card-room  I  returned, 
Rage  almost  turned  me  yellow, 
For  there  she  sat  on  the  very  same  seat, 
With  her  angel  face  and  her  blushes  sweet, 
Being  taught  by  another  fellow. 

— M.  E.  S.  in  Life. 

Too  Respectful. 
He  says  he  loves  me  ardently,  yet  he 

01  this  sweet  thought  goes  far  to  disabuse  me, 
When,  if  by  accident  he  touches  me. 

He  murmurs  anxiously:  "  Oh  !  pray,  excuse  me." 

And  when  we  waltz,  why  should  he  use  such  art 

That  I  scarce  feel  his  clasp  ?    And  what  compels  him 

To  beg  for  "pardon,"  if  against  my  heart 
Some  whirling  couple  recklessly  impels  him  ? 

And  when  in  crowded  seats  we  take  our  place. 
And  Fate,  by  his  dear  side  has  close  bestowed  me, 

Why  should  he  try  so  hard  to  give  me  space, 
And  mourn  the  fact  that  he  must  "discommode  me?" 

Of  course  he  loves  me.  for  he  seems  to  be 
Never  of  pctits  soins  tired  or  neglectful  ; 

But,  as  I'm  fond  of  him,  dear  me  !  dear  me  ! 
I  wish  he'd  be  a  little  less  respectful. 

— Madeline  S.  Bridges  in  Puck. 

In  the  Conservatory. 
'  1  thank  you  for  the  flowers  you  sent,"  she  said, 

And  then  she  pouted,  blushed,  and  drooped  her  head. 
'  Forgive  me  for  the  words  I  spoke  last  night. 

Your  flowers  have  sweetly  proved  that  you  were  right." 

And  then  I  took  her  hand  within  my  own 
And  1  forgave  her— called  her  all  my  own  ; 
But  as  we  wandered  through  the  lamp-lit  bowers 
I  wondered  who  had  really  sent  the  flowers  ! 

— New  York  Herald. 


Horaford's    Acid    Phosphate 

IMPARTS    NEW    ENERGY    TO  THE   BRAIN, 

Giving  the  feeling  and  sense  of  increased  intellect- 
ual power. 

The  hostesses  of  San  Francisco  who  are  looking 
for  new  methods  of  entertaining  their  guests,  will 
welcome  the  announcement  that  the  Saturday  Pop. 
Trio  (Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Heine)  can  now  be  secured  to  play  at  private  or 
public  entertainments.  It  is  a  move  toward  the 
social  cosmopolitanism  of  Paris,  London,  and  New 
York. 


—The  "  Viticultural  Organ  "  has  devoted 
a  great  deal  of  printers'  ink  {space  of  no  value  J  call- 
ing attention  to  New  York  Brick  Vineyards.  If 
they  will  investigate,  they  will  find  the  San  Francisco 
Brick  Vineyards  now  control  the  trade  ;  New  York 
can  not  compete.  Fred.  W.  Hayne. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


The  Wall  Concert. 


Miss  Bessie  Wall  gave  a  concert  last  Tuesday 
evening  in  Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr, 
and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan.  The  programme,  though 
brief,  was  an  excellent  one,  comprising  the  following 
selections,  and  its  interpretation  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  an  appreciative  audience  : 

"La  Folia,"  CorelH,  Mr.  Beel ;  ballade  No.  2,  Brahms, 
etude,  Moszkowski,  Miss  Bessie  Wall;  "Dedication,""! 
Chide  Thee  Not,"  Schumann,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  ;  an- 
dante, Nieman,  "  Zur  Guitarre,"  Moszkowski-Sarasate,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel ;  scherzo— H.  Moll,  Chopin,  Miss  Bessie  Wall  ; 
"Gold  Rolls  Beneath  Me,"  Rubinstein,  "  O,  Happy  Days," 
Goetz,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan ;  impromptu,  Schubert,  bar- 
carolle, Rubinstein,  Miss  Bessie  Wall. 


There  will  be  a  delightful  musical  affair  at  Irving 
Hall  this  (Saturday)  afternoon,  when  the  second  of 
the  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Concerts  will  take 
place,  commencing  at  three  o'clock.  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr, Signora  Ursomando,  Mr.  Beel,  Mr. 
Louis  Knell,  and  Mr.  Heine  will  be  the  instrumental- 
ists and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  the  vocalist.  Mr. 
Graham  will  sing  "  Once,"  by  Hervey,  with  'cello 
accompaniment,  and  a  former  favorite,  "  Where'er 
I  Walk,"  by  Handel.  The  other  selections  will  in- 
clude Beethoven's  string  trio,  for  violin,  viola,  and 
'cello  ;  a  Grieg  sonata,  for  violin  and  piano  ;  and 
other  numbers  of  interest,  making  in  all  a  most 
entertaining  programme. 


The  thirteenth  season  of  the  Philharmonic  Society 
of  San  Francisco  is  about  to  open.  The  first  con- 
cert will  take  place  early  in  October,  and  will  include 
numbers  by  Rubinstein,  Gounod,  Gade,  Suppe,  and 
other  distinguished  composers.  The  society  will  be 
assisted  by  Miss  Ann*  Miller  Wood,  vocalist,  and 
Mr.  Nathan  Landaberger,  violinist.  The  fees  of 
associate  members  are  ten  dollars  per  annum,  each 
member  being  entitled  to  five  tickets  to  each  of  the 
four  concerts,  as  well  as  to  admission  to  the  Monday 
night  rehearsals. 

Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey-Smith  will  give  a  series 
of  three  readings  at  the  Unitarian  Church,  corner 
of  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets,  on  the  evenings  of 
September  24th  and  October  1st,  at  eight  p.  m.,  and 
on  the  afternoon  of  September  26th,  at  three  o'clock. 
Her  readings,  which  are  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary,  will  comprise  selections  from 
Shakespeare,  Browning,  and  the  American  poets. 
Following  is  the  programme  for  the  first  reading, 
September  24th  : 

"  King  Vollmer  and  Elsie,"  and  "  The  Three  Bells,"  Whit- 
tier  ;  "  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  Lowell ;  "  The  Cham- 
bered Nautilus,"  "  The  Broomstick  Train,"  and  "  On  Lend- 
ing a  Punch-Bowl,"  Holmes;  "The  Courtship  of  Miles 
Standish,"  Longfellow. 


A  Feast  of 
Good  Thing's. 

One  Pound  of  Cleveland's  Baking  Powdei 
will  make  everything  In  the  following  list : 


20  tea  biscuit. 

1  chocolate  cake, 
20  batter  cakes, 

1  orange  cake, 

1  ice-cream  cake, 
30  cookies, 

1  coffee  cake, 

1  cocoanntcake, 

I  loaf  ginger  bread, 

1  Hinnebuba  cake, 

1  apple  pudding, 

8  snowball e, 

1  cottage  pudding, 
12  apple  fntteri, 

6  crumpets, 

1  suet  padding, 
12  English  martins, 

1  strawberry  shortcake, 


15  e-zg  rolls, 

1  Boston  pudding, 

1  chicken  pie,  or 
Yankee  potpie, 

1  ppice  cake, 

1  Dutch  applepndding, 
12  corn  muffins, 

6  baked  apple 

dumplings, 

1  fiscake, 

1  roll  jelly  cake, 
20  Scotch  scones, 

1  pound  cake, 
15  waffles, 

1  lemon  cream  cake, 

and 
12  crullers. 


Ask  your  grocer  for 
The  Cleveland  Cook  Book,  (free\  containing 
over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  not  haveit, 
send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  Baking 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Street,  New  York,  and  2 
copy  will  be  mailed  you. 

Cleveland's  JSSl 

Most  economical  and  absolrtely  tte  best* 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


TO    OWNERS 

—  OF  — 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements, 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  Leandro.  Cal 


^"j 


Miss  Ida  Benfey,  an  elocutionist  of  note,  gave  a 
recital  last  Wednesday  evening  in  Pioneer  Hall,  and 
attracted  a  critical  and  cultured  audience.  Her  sub- 
ject was  her  own  dramatization  of  George  Eliot's 
"  The  Mill  on  the  Floss."  The  entertainment  was 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  building  fund  of  the 
Children's  Home. 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser  returns  from  Europe  on  or  about 
September  20th,  at  which  time  he  will  be  ready  to 
resume  his  professional  duties  at  1241  Franklin 
Street. 


And  Water  Colors  specially  selected 
and  imported  by  us  from  the  dif- 
ferent Art  Centers  of  France. 
Germany,  and  Italy,  are  now  OS 
VIEW  and  FOR  SALE  at  oui 
ART  GALLERY,  Nos.  581  and 
583   MARKET    STREET. 


■  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


S.  &  C.  GUMP. 


A  coign   of  vantage   by  the  window-pane.     The  cosy  corner  in  the 
library.     Make   your    home  attractive.     We    can    show    many   ways  oi 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    COMPANY, 

(tf.  P.  cole  &•  CO.)  1 17-121  Ceary  Street. 


September 
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The  Sherwood  Dinner- Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood  gave  a  delightful 
dinner-party  last  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence on  California  Street,  complimentary  to  Mr. 
J.  Franklin  Brown.  The  table  was  ornate  with  an 
array  of  the  most  beautiful  blossoms  of  the  season, 
and  the  menu  was  very  elaborate.  After  dinner 
several  hours  were  enjoyably  passed  in  the  parlors 
with  music  and  chat.     Among  those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Sherwood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel 
Holladay,  Mis.  Ruth  Blackwell,  Miss  Jennie  Hobbs,  Mr.  J. 
Franklin  Brown,  Captain  W.  B.  Newson,  Mr.  George 
Duval,  Mr.  H.  H.  Spalding,  Mr.  C.  H.  McConnell,  and 
others. 


of  a  benefit  on  Wednesday  evening,  September 
30th,  in  Union  Square  Hall.  There  will  be  a  series 
of  artistic  tableaux  and  an  excellent  concert,  in 
which  some  of  our  best  musicians  will  participate. 

The  members  of  The  Assembly  gave  their  first 
party  of  the  third  season  on  Thursday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 10th,  and  the  many  in  attendance  enjoyed 
the  affair  greatly. 


The  McMahan-Nelson  Wedding. 

A  pretty  wedding  took  place  in  Seminary  Park, 
Alameda  County,  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Charles  Nelson.  The 
contracting  parties  were  their  daughter,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Nelson,  and  Mr.  Calvin  C.  McMahan,  of 
Bartlett  Springs.  The  guests  from  this  city  took  the 
six  o'clock  boat  and  upon  arriving  at  the  station  at 
dusk  found  carriages  awaiting  them.  The  drive  to 
the  residence  was  enjoyable  and  the  grounds  looked 
very  picturesque  with  hundreds  of  Japanese  lanterns 
swinging  to  and  fro  from  the  trees.  In  the  house  all 
was  brightness,  and  a  cordial  welcome  awaited  the 
guests  who  were  ushered  into  the  beautifully  deco- 
rated parlors.  Roses,  pinks,  sweet  peas,  lilies,  and 
an  imnlense  variety  of  fragrant  flowers,  combined 
with  foliage,  were  used  in  embellishing  the  apart- 
ments making  them  attractive  in  the  extreme. 

It  was  just  half-past  seven  o'clock  when  the  siring 
orchestra  played  the  wedding  march  and  the  bridal 
party  appeared.  Miss  Georgie  Nelson,  in  a  becom- 
ing white  gown,  was  the  maid  of  honor,  and  Mr. 
Edwin  McMahan,  the  groom's  brother,  acted  as 
best  man.  The  bride's  mother  was  escorted  by 
Captain  S.  B.  Peterson,  while  the  charming  bride, 
in  a  beautiful  toilet  of  white  faille  Francaise,  ex- 
quisitely trimmed  and  gracefully  draped,  was  at- 
tended by  her  father.  The  ceremony  was  im- 
pressively performed  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Githens,  and  at 
its  conclusion  congratulations  were  showered  upon 
the  happy  couple.  An  elaborate  supper  was  served 
at  nine  o'clock,  under  the  direction  of  Ernst  Lud- 
wig,  the  tables  being  set  in  a  large  illuminated  tent 
near  the  residence.  In  feasting  and  with  conversa- 
tion and  music  the  time  passed  pleasantly  until 
eleven  o'clock  when  departures  were  made.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  McMahan  were  the  recipients  of  a  large 
number  of  elegant  presents.  They  left  on  Wednes- 
day for  a  northern  tour,  and  will  be  away  several 
weeks. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
Announcement  is   made  of  the    engagement  of 
Miss   Henriette    Payot,    daughter    of    Mr.    Henry 
Payot,  of  this  city,  to  Mr.  Antoine  Friant,  of  San 
Jose. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  will  give  a  reception 
at  their  residence,  2109  California  Street,  on  Monday 
evening,  September  21st. 

At  the  Bijou  Theatre  next  Tuesday  evening,  Rob- 
ertson's comedy,  "  Caste,"  will  be  presented  for  th£. 
benefit  of  the  British  Benevolent  Society.  The  affair 
is  under  the  special  patronage  of  H.  B.  M.  Con- 
sul Denis  Donohoe  and  other  prominent  members 
of  the  English  colony,  and  the  performance  is  being 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  by  society  people.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  house  will  be  crowded. 
The  participants  have  undergone  diligent  training, 
and  being  prominently  identified  with  amateur  the- 
atrical affairs,  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  give  a 
clever  presentation  of  the  comedy. 
I  The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  will  present  a  bright  and 
Fpleasing  scene  during  the  week  of  the  Kermesse 
'  which  will  be  held  there  from  October  3d  to  the  gth, 
inclusive,  in  aid  of  the  Children's  Hospital  and  St. 
Luke's  Hospital.  The  various  committees  meet  fre- 
quently and  report  favorable  progress,  and  rehears- 
als are  being  held  every  day  and  evening  in  the 
armory  of  the  First  Regiment,  N.  G.  C.  The  dances 
•of  all  nations  and  other  novelties  will  be  so  attractive 
lhat  the  hall  should  be  crowded  every  night.  Those 
who  are  in  charge  of  the  affair  are  confident  that  it 
will  eclipse  the  famous  ' '  Authors'  Carnival "  of  years 
ago. 

A  tea  for  the  benefit  of  the  Elsraere  Free  Kinder- 
garten will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  kindergarten, 
"31 SA  Mission  Street,  next  Friday  afternoon  and 
evening.     There  will  be  dancing  in  the  evening. 

An  entertainment,  which  promises  to  be  pleasant 
in  its  way,  is  the  minstrel  show  to  be  given  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  15th,  at  the  Bijou  Theatre. 
The  affair  will  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  Maria  Kip 
Orphanage,  the  participants  will  be  prominent  young 
society  men  of  Oakland,  and  Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo 
has  kindly  given  the  use  of  the  theatre.  These  gen- 
tlemen have  appeared  before  in  public,  at  Oakland, 
and  their  performance  was  highly  praised.  Their 
names  are:  Mr.  B.  Wheaton,  Mr.  J.J.  Archibald, 
Mr.  F.  P.  Howard,  Mr.  B.  Wadsworth,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Wheaton,  Mr.  L.  Smith,  Mr.  A.  P.  Brayton,  Mr. 
Karl  Howard,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  Mr.  H.  H. 
,  Haight,  Mr.  Lester  Herrick,  Mr.  G.  McBride,  Mr. 
O.  S.  Howard,  Mr.  L.  M.  Haight,  Mr.  Samuel 
,  Breck,  Mr.  Alfred  Clement,  Mr.  H.  Adams,  Mr.  J. 
Rosborough,  Mr.  H.  Wadsworth,  and  Mr.  H. 
Knowles. 
The  Occidental  Kindergarten  will  be  the  recipient 


Movements  and  W he rea bouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Simpkins,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Simpkins  will  return  from  their  European 
tour  in  November,  after  a  year's  absence.  They  are  now  in 
New  York. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Murphy  left  New  York  a  week  ago  for  Paris  on 
the  steamer  Tcuraine, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  and  Miss  Helen  Perrin  are 
making  a  tour  of  England  and  Scotland.  Miss  Helen  will 
be  placed  in  school  at  Farmington,  Conn.,  when  they  return 
to  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bourn,  Miss  Eourn,  Miss  M.  E.  C. 
Eourn,  Miss  Griffith,  Miss  A.  L.  Griffith,  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Fisher  have  returned  from  their  trip  through  the  East  and  the 
North-West. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  will  leave  in  October  on  a 
visit  to  the  East. 

Mrs.  Jay  Lugsden  and  Miss  Lugsden  are  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott  has  beep  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel 
in  New  York  city  during  the  past  fortnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  E.  Raum  are  traveling  in  Ger- 
many. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  and  children  sailed  from 
New  York  for  Havre  September  13th,  on  the  steamer 
Touraitte.     They  will  remain  abroad  two  years. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  at  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  is  at  the  Hotel  Emnswick  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Mrs. 
Isaac  Friedlander,  and  the  Misses  Friedlander,  who  have 
been  in  San  Rafael  during  the  past  four  months,  will  pass  a 
few  weeks  in  San  Jose  before  occupying  their  city  residence 
for  the  winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Page  are  occupying  their  home  on 
Pacific  Avenue  after  passing  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hot- 
brook  will  return  from  their  Menlo  Park  villa  in  October. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Bissell,  who  have  been 
passing  the  summer  in  Berkeley,  will  return  to  this  city  about 
the  first  of  October. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland  is  here  from  Los  Angeles  on  a 
visit. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ariel  Lathrop  returned  from  their  Eastern 
trip  early  in  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Nickerson  and  the  Misses  Myra  and 
Maud  Nickerson  will  leave  on  October  1st  to  pass  the  winter 
in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  left  for  Washington  this  week  to  take 
part  in  the  argument  of  the  case  of  United  States  vs.  The 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company,  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Railroad  Company,  and  others,  on  behalf  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Company.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  son,  who  be- 
gins his  college  course  at  Harvard  the  first  of  October. 

Mr.  Francis  G.  Newlands  has  been  in  Salt  Lake  City  dur- 
ing the  past  week- 
Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  and   Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Farland  left  for  New  York  last  Monday  on  a  visit  of  several 
weeks'  duration. 

Mrs.  J.  F.  Eurgin  and  the  Misses  Burgin  are  passing  sev- 
eral weeks  at  Littons. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Earreda  and  Miss  Rosa  Barreda  are  at  The 
Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hobbs  and  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Bancroft  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Lawton  and  Miss  T.  D.  Lawton  haveretumed 
from  San  Rafael,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the 
winter. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Wood  and  Miss  Nellie  Wood  are  visiting  in 
Boston. 

Mr.  Summit  L.  Hecbt  will  leave  next  Friday  for  Boston, 
with  the  intention  of  going  into  business  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Yan  Bergen  and  family  have  been 
passing  die  week  at  Belvedere. 

Mrs.  D.  M.  Delmas  and  the  Misses  Delmas  have  come  up 
from  Mountain  Yiew,  and  are  occupying  their  residence  on 
Taylor  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Blancbard  Chase  visited  here  for 
several  days  during  the  past  week. 

Miss  Catherwood  will  soon  leave  for  the  East  to  pass  the 
winter  in  Kentucky  at  the  home  of  Miss  Nellie  Simrall,  who 
has  been  visiting  here  for  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  J.  G.  Crump  will  return  to  her  home  in  Baltimore, 
next  Tuesday,  after  a  protracted  visit  here  to  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Hanlon. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
the  Hotel  del  Monte,  and  will  pass  the  winter  in  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Sherwood  and  the  Misses  Isabel  and 
Winnie  Sherwood  are  at  their  ranch  in  Monterey  County, 
where  they  w31  remain  about  two  weeks  more. 

Miss  Maude  BadJam  returned  from  "  Arcadia**  last  Mon- 
day. 

General  E.  Kirkpatrick  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  in  New 
York  city.  He  is  en  route  to  London  to  join  Mrs.  Kirkpat- 
rick, who  remained  in  England  during  his  recent  visit  here. 
They  will  remain  abroad  about  a  year  more. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  will  pass  the  remainder  of 
autumn  at  their  villa  near  Calistoga. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Ives  and  Miss  Florence  Ives  are  at  The  Colonial 
for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hutchinson  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasan- 
ton for  the  winter  after  passing  the  summer  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Paul  Breon  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for 
the  coming  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  are  paving  a  visit  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  James  Phelan,  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  W.  Floumoy  are  now  residing  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Colonel  H.  D.  Ranlett,  of  Oakland,  is  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Harry  Durbrow  has  been  visiting  his  sister  in  Seattle. 

Miss  Emily  Carolan  will  soon  leave  for  Farmington,  Conn., 
to  attend  school  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  S,  Crocker  have  returned  from  a  brief 
visit  to  Suisun. 

Mr.  Frank  J.  Carolan  has  returned  from  an  extended 
Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Eates  has  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
the  summer  in  Seattle. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  is  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Alexander  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Wise  and  Miss  Eva  McAllister  will  leave  in 
October  to  make  a  trip  to  the  East  and  Europe. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow  and  the  Misses  Maud  and 
Eleanor  Morrow  have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  in  San  Rafael. 

Miss  Ella  Goad  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mr.  and  Mis.  H.  B.  Chase  at  '*  Stag's  Leap,"  their  home 
near  Napa. 

Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castle  and  Miss  Minnie  Weill  will  pass 
the  month  of  October  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Jennings  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleas- 
anton. 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Tilton  and  family,  of  Tilton,  N.  H.,  will 
pass  the  winter  in  California.  They  will  travel  in  their  pri- 
vate car  and  will  leave  their  home  on  October  10th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Follis  are  entertaining  their  daughter, 
Mrs.  Paolo  de  Vecchi,  at  their  cottage  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  has  arrived  in  New  York  from  Ger- 
many, and  is  en  route  to  this  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Boggs  and  Miss  Alice  Bosgs  will  pass 
the  winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Gillie,  of  Virginia,  Nev„  is  here  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Volney  Spalding. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Kilgarif  have  returned  from  an  ex- 
tended tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  C.  K.  Mcintosh  will  return  to  the  city  October  1st, 
after  passing  the  summer  in  SausaL'to. 

Miss  Maude  L.  Berry  is  at  the  Conservatory  of  Music  in 
Boston,  taking  a  four  years'  course  of  study. 

Mrs.  Hollingsworth  and  the  Misses  Maud  and  Nellie  Hol- 


lingsworth  have  returned  to  Woodland  after  passing  the  sum- 
mer in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren went  to  the  Hotel  del  Monte  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  E.  Crabbe  and  Miss  Crabbe  left  New  York  for  Paris 
last  Saturday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Marshall  have  decided  to  pass  the 
winter  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Eastland  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  passing  several  months  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Sanderson  and  family  are  at  The 
Colonial  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss  Anna  Head,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Sanderson  are  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hotel  del 
Monte. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  and  their  two  children  are 
at  the  Hotel  del  Monte  for  a  month. 

Miss  Kale  Jarboe  returned  to  Santa  Cruz  last  Monday 
after  a  short  visit  here. 

Mrs.  E.  D.  Barbour  and  Miss  Barbour  have  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Del  Monte,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Haldan  are  visiting  Belvedere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  wul 
leave  for  the  East  about  the  latter  part  of  this  month. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Wilberforce  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
visit  to  London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Remi  Chabot  and  the  Misses  Chabot,  of 
Oakland,  are  traveling  in  Oregon. 

Mr.  John  Hepp,  Mr.  C.  Helnfield,  and  Mr.  C.  Kalveran, 
all  of  Los  Angeles,  left  New  York  a  week  ago  for  Eremen  on 
the  steamer  Kaiser  Wilkelm  II. 

Mr.  E.  Swayne,  of  San  Diego,  is  at  the  Metropolitan 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  N.  S.  McAbee,  of  Redlands,  is  stopping  at  the 
Murray  Hill  Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  R.  Croft  and  Mr.  W.  L.  Russell,  of  Seattle,  are  at  the 
Hoffman  House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wheeler  and  Mr.  C.  O.  Terry,  of  Tacoma,  are 
stopping  at  the  Gilsey  House,  in  New  York  city. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  :.. 

Admiral  A.  E.  K.  Eenham,  U.  S.  N.,  recently  command- 
ant at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard,  has  been  assigned  to  the 
South  Atlantic  Station,  succeeding  Admiral  McCann,  U. 
S.  X. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  E.  Noyes,  Fifth  Cavalry,  U. 
S.  A.,  has  been  granted  an  extension  of  two  months  on  his 
leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  S.  L.  Faison.  U.  S.  A.,  wQl  soon  return  to  his 
former  station,  Angel  Island. 

Lieutenant  Dimmock,  U.  S.  N.,  will  arrive  here  soon  from 
Alaska  on  the  U.  S.  revenue  cutter  Conuix. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  surgeons  who  give  their  services  gratuitously 
to  the  orthopedic  ward  of  the  Children's  Hospital,  are 
constantly  in  need  of  special  instruments  and  appli- 
ances for  the  relief  of  the  little  patients  who  are 
brought  to  them  for  treatment.  These  needs  are  as 
various  as  the  ilk  which  they  are  designed  to  relieve, 
and  they  are  felt  anew  with  every  new  patient. 
Therefore,  this  effort  is  made  to  accumulate  a  fund 
sufficient,  when  safely  invested,  to  yield  a  small  in- 
come which  may  be  used  in  securing  the  necessary 
remedial  appliances.  The  public  has  generously  re- 
sponded to  the  appeals  previously  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  the  managers  gratefully  note  a  renewal  of 
interest  in  the  fund  which,  if  sustained  for  a  short 
time,  can  not  fail  to  bring  it  up  to  the  amount  re- 
quired. More  than  half  of  the  sum  has  been  secured 
already,  and  there  are  contingent  promises  of  a  large 
part  of  the  remainder. 

Previously  acknowledged $3,278  45 

Mrs.  T.  L.  Merchant 2000 

Willing  Circle,  King's  Daughters. 3  00 

Mile.  X 10 

T.H 50 

A  Little  Girl 15 

Widow's  M  ite      10 

Children's  Society 1  30 

Total ^3-304  60 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


The  first  annual  convention  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
Women's  Press  Association,  held  at  Union  Square 
Hall,  will  close  Wednesday,  eight  P.  M-,  September 
23d,  with  brief  addresses  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Blessing 
Eyster,  president,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Y.  Parkhurst,  corre- 
sponding secretary,  Miss  Eliza  D.  Keith  ("  Di  Ver- 
non"), Miss  A.  E.  Knapp,  Mrs.  Alice  C.  Water- 
man, and  Mrs.  Alice  Kingsbury  Cooley ;  short 
poems  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Powell,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Per- 
kins Stetson,  and  Mrs.  Lilian  Plunkett  ;  and  music 
by  Mr.  H.  Clay  Wysham,  Mr.  Theo.  H.  Northrup, 
Miss  L.  B.  Jerome,  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  White,  Jr., 
Miss  Grayce  A.  Howell,  and  Mrs.  Marion  Taylor. 
The  tickets  are  complimentary,  and  will  be  furnished 
upon  application  to  the  corresponding  secretary, 
Mrs.  E.  T.  Y.  Parkhurst,  1419  Taylor  Street  San 
Francisco.  

A  .1:  mi  on  Champagne. 

The  witty  correspondent  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
quirer writes  from  the  fashionable  Virginia  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  that  the  mineral  water  there  was 
at  a  discount,  but  the  Po-umery  Sec  at  a  premium, 
and  the  call  for  that  favorite  brand  could  hardly  be 
satisfied— to  which  fact  he  is  inclined  to  attribute  the 
numerous  fashionable  weddings  now  announced  at 
that  famous  resort. 


?  m 


Owing  to  the  continuous  inquiry  and  demand  for 
rooms  in  the  country  during  the  winter  months,  we 
have  decided  to  keep  the 

HOTEL  LARKSPUR 

opened  for  the  winter.  Thanking  our  friends  and 
patrons  for  their  past  courtesies,  and  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  during  the 
winter  months,  beg  to  remain,  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  HEPBURN, 
Hotel  Larkspur,  Larkspur,  twelve  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito  and  North 
Pacific  Coast  (narrow  gauge)  Railroad. 
S3T  Special  winter  rates. 


When  You  Know 

That  scores  of  people 
have  been  cured  of 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  and 
Scrofulous  Sores  by  the 
use  of 

Aysr's  Sarsaparilla 

I  why  not  try  it  your- 
\self :  As  a  blood-puri- 
Jfier,  this  medicine  has 
ao  equal.  Listen  to 
jood  advice:  Take 
iyer's  Sarsaparilla, 
\  and  no  other. 
'  "  I  had  numbers  of 
carbuncles  on  my  neck 
and  back,  with  swellings  in  my  armpits, 
and  was  tormented  with  p<*in  almost  beyond 
endurance.  All  means  of  relief  to  which  I 
resorted  failed  until  I  began  to  use  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  One  bottle  of  this  remedy  re- 
stored me  to  health."— S.  Carter,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI;  six,  $5.    "Worth.  S5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMEKT  &  CO. 

SAU  FRAJJCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness* 


CAUTION  ! 


Ladies  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
First  Quality  Kid  Glove,  are  re- 
quested to  note  that  all  our  goods 
are  hranded  in  left-hand  glove  with 
our  name  and  trade  niark. 

The  use  of  our  name  in  connec- 
tion with  any  glove  not  so  marked, 
is  unauthorized  by  us  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  on  the  market,  un- 
der cover  of  our  reputation,  an  in- 
ferior article  with  which  we  have 
no  connection  whatever. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  only  at 
7  Kearny  Street. 
P.  CENTEMERI  &  CO., 

859  Broadway, 

>EW   YORK. 

317-319  KKAKNT  ST.,  bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  syntem    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  errc: 
Died  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  i 
leading  authorities  throughout  the   United   J 
best  known   to  science.    A  perfect  61 
Examination  Frkb.    Our  manufactory 
the  best  in  the  United  States.    Opera.  F 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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GED.H.rULLERDESKCa. 

MANUFACTURES. 

W^MMM.  OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
B38-S4OMISSI0HST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicioust  Appetizing,  KourishiTig. 


Mock  Turtle 

Soup  &  BoufllL 

Ox  Tail, 
Consomme, 

Jp^|g£ 

**f    Macaroni 
J/f    Beef, 

Julienne, 

Pea, 

Chicken, 

!  ^AfBs 

\         Okra, 

Vegetable, 

J  wj^u 

■/'.-■-  Clam  Broth, 

Mutton, 

^^ 

|£f  Pur^e  of 

Printanier, 

Game. 

GreenTurtle, 

Mulligatawny 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express 

>n  receipt  of  15c. 

E.  T.  COWDREY  CO. 

Boston,  IT.  S.  A. 

ff  National  Prize  of 

I'l'e 


6,600  ft.  . <*   I 

SIX  COLD      «^^   I 

Vienna,     ^C^    c-  -Vjft 
Paris,       4ftfeT 
Nice,     ^>^  > 

I 

^^>,"<»5-   , 

WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BARKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5, 500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tkvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres*t. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F,  Crocker,  T.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banking  business 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPEK, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


STEINWAY 

TB&WYofffjNf 
&])iHWfii$' 

DABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYTO.,  206-208  Post 

THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OE  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


A    WOUNDED    POETESS. 
She  Tells  the  Editor  what  she  Thinks  of  Him. 

Sir  :  I  can  afford  to  smile  at  you,  and  I  do  smile 
at  you.  Calmly,  blandly,  bitterly,  cynically,  I  sit 
and  smile  at  you.  I  was  asked  just  now  by  one  of 
my  family  at  what  I  was  smiling.  I  said  :  "I  am 
smiling  at  an  editor  because  he  has  rejected  a  poem 
of  mine,  entitled  '  Love's  Badinage.'  " 

I  must  tell  you  quite  plainly  that  you  are  not  a 
gentleman.  No  editor  who  was  a  gentleman  could 
possibly  reject  "  Love's  Badinage."  It  is  a  lovely 
lyric.  You  are  not  a  critic.  You  are  not  a  poet. 
You  have  no  notion  bow  to  edit  a  paper.  You  are 
a  lunatic  and  a  contemptible  cur.  I  have  no  wish 
to  say  anything  that  could  be  thought  at  all  abusive, 
but  I  must  speak  the  plain  truth.  I  never  lose  my 
temper,  but  I  do  sometimes  feel  strongly.  I  feel 
very  strongly  on  the  subject  of  the  importance  of 
my  own  poetry  to*  this  nation.  You  not  only  re- 
jected my  "  Love's  Badinage,"  you  also  refused  my 
"  Scene  in  Summer,"  a  poem  which  has  been  com- 
pared by  a  real  critic — one  whose  opinion  I  value — 
to  the  best  work  of  Wordsworth,  When  I  think  of 
the  imbecility,  immorality,  and  discourtesy  of  your 
conduct  in  refusing  these  two  charming  gems  of 
poesy,  I  simply  foam  at  the  mouth  and  throw  things 
about.  You  hound,  how  dare  you  refuse  to  print 
my  poems ! 

Just  compare  your  conduct  with  that  of  the  editor 
of  the  Oshkosh  Mercury.  He,  unlike  yourself,  is  a 
scholar  and  a  gentleman  ;  his  name  is  Smith,  and  I 
venture  to  say  that  it  is  a  name  of  which  the  world 
will  hear  more.  I  sent  him  something  in  my  lighter 
vein — a  charmingly  humorous  little  poem  about  a 
man  who  gets  sea-sick.  He  printed  the  first  three 
verses,  and  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  have  printed 
the  other  seven  if  thtre  had  been  room  ;  he  also  said 
that  my  verses  showed  marked  originality.  In  re- 
turning some  other  poems,  he  assured  me  that  the 
only  reason  why  he  did  not  print  them  was  because 
he  felt  that  such  jewels  demanded  a  nobler  setting  ; 
it  was  in  the  same  letter  that  he  advised  me  to  send 
them  to  your  journal.  He  probably  did  not  know 
that  the  editor  was  the  vile,  despicable,  and  con- 
temptible idiot  that  I  have  now  found  you  to  be. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  restraint,  the  calm,  the 
refinement  which  are  noticeable  in  this  letter.  It 
pleases  me  merely  to  be  satirical  at  present  ;  but  if 
the  lash  of  sarcasm  fail  to  bring  you  to  your  senses, 
I  shall  not  hesitate  to  use  invective.  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  send  you  no  more  poems  at  all,  but  I  do 
not  know  why  the  paper  should  be  made  to  suffer 
for  the  crass  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  its  editor. 
So  I  inclose  seventeen  fine  lyrics.  If  you  accept 
these,  and  pay  for  them,  I  will  send  you  some  more 
and  conclude  that  you  have  regained  your  reason. 
If  not,  I  shall  write  another  letter  to  you  in  which  I 
shall  be  far  less  careful  to  avoid  wounding  your  feel- 
ings. We  literary  ladies  have  much  to  contend  with. 
The  vanity  of  certain  editors  is  simply  sickening  ; 
their  incompetence  is  something  deplorable.  You 
printed  nonsense  by  a  person  calling  himself  "Mere- 
dith "  or  some  such  name,  and  you  refused  my  lyrics. 
Perhaps  you  thought  that  you  would  escape  punish- 
ment, but  you  were  mistaken.  I  imagine  how  you 
will  writhe  under  the  merciless  epigrams  in  this  let- 
ter, and  I  am  glad.  It  will  be  good  for  you.  Cor- 
dially yours,  Fanny  Boadicea  Dobbs. 


AN    ENTHUSIAST. 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
•v;  mi -annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


A  distinguished  pulmonary  specialist  of  London 
was  lately  consulted  by  a  skeleton  in  appearance. 
After  a  careful  examination,  the  doctor  said:  "I 
can  do  nothing  for  you  ;  in  a  month  you  will  be 
dead." 

With  the  calmness  of  despair,  the  young  man, 
aided  by  a  servant,  prepared  to  depart.  As  he  was 
about  to  cross  the  threshold,  Dr.  B.  asked:  "Are 
you  rich  ?  " 

"  A  millionaire,"  replied  the  wretched  man. 

"  Then  order  your  coachman  to  drive  you  to  the 
Victoria  Station,  statt  for  Dover  by  the  eleven- 
o'clock  train,  take  passage  on  a  steamer  for  Mar- 
seilles, and  thence  by  rail  to  Nice.  For  six  months 
— should  God  spare  your  life — eat  neither  bread,  nor 
fruit,  nor  meat,  neither  drink  wine,  but  eat  cress, 
and  only  cress.  The  cure  is  doubtful,  but  I  offer  it 
to  a  dying  man." 

Six  months  later,  a  robust  young  man  crossed  the 
ante-room — where  a  number  of  patients  were  wait- 
ing—and entered  the  office  of  Dr.  B.  At  sight  of 
the  famous  physican,  he  rushed  up  and  embraced 
him. 

"  Are  you  crazy  ?"  asked  the  doctor. 

"  No — no,  I  am  sane  ;  but  I  realize  that  you  have 
saved  my  life.  Don't  you  know  me  1  I  am  P.,  the 
millionaire,  whom  you  saved  from  an  inevitable  death 
by  your  wonderful  treatment.  My  improvement 
was  miraculous.  I  am  now  in  excellent  health." 
And,  to  verify  his  remarks,  he  beat  his  chest  with  his 
fist. 

"  What  1  "  exclaimed  the  astonished  physician, 
"  you  are  the  man  upon  whom  I  experimented  with 
cress  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  am  he,"  responded  the  young  man. 

The  doctor  signed  to  his  assistant  to  retire,  and 
then,  quickly  drawing  a  small  revolver,  he  leveled  it, 
and  in  an  instant  his  patient  fell  dead  at  his  feet. 

Without   a   moment's   delay    he    commenced  to 


make  a  post mortem  examination.  When  the  police 
arrived  he  was  carefully  examining  the  lungs  of  his 
victim  with  a  microscope  and  studying  the  effects  of 
the  cress  upon  the  diseased  parts.  To  the  officers 
of  the  law  he  said  :  "  I  killed  this  man  for  an  im- 
mediate autopsy,  to  discover  a  mystery  which  may 
be  a  boon  to  all  mapkind." 


THE    MODERN    PYRAMUS. 

Scene.— Office  of  Messrs.  Franklin  &  White. 

Mail-Clerk  (stepping  from  telephone-box) — Here, 
Carpenter,  somebody  wants  you. 

Carpenter — 'LI  righ'  !  (Nods  abstractedly,  and 
totes  a  long  column  of  figures  before  entering  the 
"box."  The  faint  scratch  of  pens  and  rustle  of 
paper  alone  break  the  silence,  until  the  Office-Boy, 
catching  a  glimpse  of  Carpenter's  rapturous  counten- 
ance, slyly  opens  the  door,  and  fastens  it  back  by  a 
chair.)  Carpenter  (oblivious,  and  talking  into  the 
telephone)  —  You  noor  darling!  And  you  didn't 
sleep  a  bit  all  the  night  ?  I  do  wonder  (archly)  what 
you  could  have  been  thinking  of.  (Pause.)  No,  I 
don't.     Well,  may  be  I  do  ;  but — you  tell  me  ! 

Office-Boy  (sotto  voce,  but  audible  to  the  clerical 
staff)— For  pity's  sake,  tell  him  !  Dis  suspense  is 
killin'  me  ! 

Carpenter  (still  to  telephone) —  Were  you  ?  Were 
you,  really  /  Did  you  think  of  your  horrid  old  boy  ? 
(Pause.)  Yes,  he  is  horrid,  too.  But  he  loves  you 
so  he  can't  help  being  glad  you— oh,  my  beautiful 
darling!  (Passionately.)  Do  you  love  me  ?  (Pause.) 
Do  you  love  me,  just  a  little  bit?  (Tenderly.)  Do 
you  love  me?  (A  little  disheartened  now,  but  still 
tender.) 

Office-Boy  (encouragingly,  but  sotto  voce) — Never 
say  die  ! 

Book  Keeper  { with  unfeeling  scorn,  also  sotto  voce) 
— Oh,  come  off! 

Carpenter  [at  it  again) —  Do  —  you  —  love  —  me? 
(Pause.)  I  asked  you  (in  patient  despair)  if  you 
loved  me  ? 

Mail-Clerk  (sotto  voce)— Spell  it ! 

Book-Keeper  (sotto  voce) — Ring  up  the  trouble- 
clerk  ! 

Carpenter — Yes  ;  I  knew  it !  I  only  wanted  (sud- 
denly lapsing  again  into  tenderness)  to  hear  you  say 
you  did.     Tell  me  one  more  time. 

Office-Boy  (sotto  voce)— He  wants  de  eart'  and 
heav'n,  too. 

Carpenter — You  know  I  never  loved  any  one  but 
you ! 

Mail  Clerk  (sotto  voce)— Ah,  there  !  How  about 
that  Baltimore  girl  ? 

Carpenter  —  Ye-es.  I  slept  — a  little.  But  1 
dreamed  of  you  all  night  long  ! 

Carpenters  Room-Mate  (sotto  voce) — I  bet  he 
slept ! 

Carpenter— And  I  dreamed  you— but  you  will 
think  me  awfully  silly. 

Sarcastic  Chorus  (sotto  voce) — Oh,  no  ! 

Carpenter— Well,  I  dreamed  that  you — that  you — 
kissed  me  ! 

Enthusiastic  Chorus  (sotto  voce) — Um — ura  ! 

Carpenter— -Well,  I  was  pretty  busy  ;  but  that 
doesn't  matter. 

Junior  Partner  (sotto  voce)— Oh,  doesn't  it  ? 

Carpenter— I'M  come  early.  Good-by— you  know 
how  1  would  like  to  tell  you  good-by,  don't  you  ? 

Chorus  (arising  to  the  occasion,  aloud) — We  do  ! 
( Kissing  the  backs  of  their  hands. )  Smack  !  smack  ! ! 
smack !!!  smack  1!!1 

Carpenter  (looking  around,  and  suddenly  taking 
in  the  situation  ;  in  agony)— Good-bye  !  (Is  about 
to  ring  off.)  Nothing  ?  Indeed,  there's  nothing  the 
matter!  (Pause.)  Anybody  hear  us?  Why,  of 
course  not  ! 

Chorus  (aloud)— Oh,  no  !     Of  course  not ! 

Carpenter— -You  know  I  do— why  do  you  want 
me  to  say  it?  (Suppressed  laughter.)  Well,  then, 
I — 1 — oh,  you  know  I  do  ! 

Book-Keeper  (heartlessly)— See  him  squirm. 

Carpenter  (nearly  crazy)— Indeed,  I— I— 1  love- 
on,  hang  it  all !  (Dashes  from  the  box  and  flees  into 
the  hall  in  desperation,  leaving  the  Office-Boy  to 
ring  off. ) 

Chorus  (with  a  sigh  of  relief)— Ah-h-h  !— Puck, 


Miss  De  Pink  (who  wants  a  little  innocent  powder 
for  her  complexion) — "  Have  you  any— er — infant 
powder  ?  "  Druggist's  new  boy—"  We  are  just  out, 
ma'am,  but  if  you'll  leave  your  address,  I'll  get 
it  to  you  to-day,"  (A  few  hours  later.)  "Does 
Miss  De  Pink  live  here?"  Mr.  Nicefello— "  Yes, 
this  is  the  house."  New  boy—  "Just  goin'  in,  ain't 
you?"  Mr.  Nicefello—"  Yes,  my  boy  ;  1  am  going 
to  make  a  call."  New  boy—"  Well,  I'm  in  a  hurry. 
Please  give  'er  this  package.  It's  something  fer  her 
baby."— New  York  Weekly. 


Fresh-air  boy  (in  the  country)—"  Mister,  do  you 
have  to  buy  chewing-gum  for  all  those  cows?" — 
Life.  t 

"  Oh,  That  Day  Would  Come  I  " 

Is  the  prayer  of  many  a  sleepless  invalid  who  tosses 
the  night  out  upon  a  couch  whose  comfort  might 
well  induce  slumber.  The  finest  inductive  of  health- 
yielding,  refreshing  sleep  is  Hostetter's  Stomach 
Bitters,  since  it  invigorates  the  nerves,  allays  their 
super-sensitiveness,  and  renovates  failing  digestion. 
It  is  incomparable  also  in  malaria,  constipation, 
rheumatism,  neuralgia,  liver  and  kidney  complaint. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  o  to   12  m.     At  pupils'  resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 


Address, 


2324  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio  :     26  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  3. 


MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  SUTTER  STREET. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH   TEAR. 
Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Pkincitai.. 


MISS     ICjAISIIE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Octavia. 

Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1S91. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal. 


InctitlltD      Select  School  for  Young  Ladies. 


IrVlllS    IIIMIWIB.   1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco. 
The  next  session  will  begin  on   Monday,  July  27th.     For 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal. 


Mine.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1801.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences— Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte — Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Signor  Galvani.  Piano — Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimel 
Belles-Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages— Mm e.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  famDy. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
opening. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


MISS    BOLTE'S 

English,  French,   and   German    Boarding: 

and  Day  School, 

2127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  Tuly  13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  teachers. 

Thorough   instruction   in  English.       For  a'cquring  French 

and   German,   opportunities   are  offered  unequaleo.  on   this 

coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French,  German,  and 

English   Kindergarten,  with  trained  native  Kindergartners. 

Coach  will  call  for  pupils. 


SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES  AND  CHILDREN 

2524  California  Street.    Re-opens  Jnly  27. 

Principal,  Miss  Emily  Edmunds. 
Nine  years  Proprietor  and  Principal  of  the  Educational 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington,  Eng. 
specialties: 
Private  Lessons. 
Post-Graduate  Class. 
Graduating  Course  of  four  years. 
Primary  Course. 

Play-Room  and  Play-Garden  for  little  children. 
Language  Classes  and  Music  Lessons  at  all  hours. 
Visits  of  inquiry-  invited  before  12  A.  M. 1 

Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE., 

Will  re-open  August  10th.     Students  prepared  for  College. ( 


MOTHERS  Protect  Your  Boy's  | 
Heels  and  Save  Repairs.  Sanford's  "Per-f 
feet"  Protector  does  it.  No  slipping, 
noise.  Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Pair,  or  socts.  j 
for  6  pairs  with  chisel,  etc.  WOODMAN) 
CO.. -P.  O.  Box  287=,  Boston,  Mass. 


What  are 

Squeezers  ? 

The  New  York 

(consolidated 
C^ard 

Company's 

Playing  Cards. 

222,  224,  226  and  228  West  14th  St..  X.  V. 
The  oldest    manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America. 
All  grades  and  qualities.    Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 
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STORYETTES. 

Qrave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

In  Sir  William  Fraser's  sparkling  book  on  Disraeli 
and  his  time,  Disraeli  is  quoted  as  once  saying  : 
"When  I  meet  a  man  whose  name  I  can  not  re- 
member, I  give  myself  two  minutes  ;  then,  if  it  be 
a  hopeless  case,  I  always  say,  'And  how  is  the 
old  complaint  ?'  " 

The  boy  was  a  small  one,  who  lived  in  Paterson, 
N.  J.,  and  some  malicious  person  got  hold  of  him, 
one  day,  and  said  :  "  Well,  Jamie,  are  there  many 
mosquitoes  in  Jersey  ?  "  "  Oh,  about  half-and-half," 
answered  the  youngster,  composedly.  "Half-and- 
half  what?"  pursued  the  questioner,  "Half  air 
and  half  mosquitoes,"  said  the  youngster,  quietly. 


Lord  Granville  was  frequently  at  Hatfield,  and 
among  other  anecdotes  relates  one  told  him  by  Lady 
Salisbury  of  a  housekeeper  who,  on  going  round  with 
a  party,  pointed  out  a  portrait  as  Catherine  de 
Medici,  sister  of  Venus  de  Medici.  Lord  Granville, 
speaking  of  Wilkes,  .said  that  on  the  occasion  of  an 
election  his  humor  was  unrivaled.  "  Once  he  asked 
an  elector  to  vote  for  him.  'No,'  replied  the  man, 
warmly,  'I'd  rather  vote  for  the  devil.'  'Yes.' re- 
sponded Wilkes,  '  but  in  case  your  friend  doesn't 
stand  ? '  " 

A  Philadelphia  physician  was  called  by  a  foreign 
family,  and  prescribed  "  One  pill  to  be  taken  three 
times  a  day,  in  any  convenient  vehicle."  The 
family  looked  into  the  dictionary  to  get  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  prescription.  They  got  on  well  as  far  as 
to  the  word  "vehicle."  To  this  they  found  cart, 
wagon,  carriage,  wheelbarrow.  After  a  grave  con- 
sideration they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
doctor  meant  that  the  patient  should  ride  out,  and 
while  in  the  vehicle  he  should  take  the  pill.  The 
supposed  advice  was  followed  to  the  very  letter,  and, 
in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks,  the  fresh  air  taken  so 
regularly  completely  cured  the  patient. 

A  well-known  Atlanta  man  (says  the  Constitu- 
tion), who  died  recently,  was  ill  a  long  time  before 
the  end  came.  When  he  became  aware  of  his  ap- 
proaching death,  he  called  a  friend  to  his  bedside 
and  asked  if  he  knew  a  minister  whose  name  was 
mentioned.  "  Well,  I  wish,"  said  the  sick  man,  "  that 
you'd  go  to  him  and  tell  him  I'm  going  to  die,  and 
ask  him  to  preach  at  my  funeral."  The  friend  went 
to  the  minister's  house  and  found  him  sick  in  bed. 
Nevertheless,  he  delivered  the  request.  "  Tell  my 
good  brother,"  said  the  minister,  "  that  I'm  mighty 
sick  myself,  but  I'm  getting  better,  and  if  he  can 
manage  to  hold  on  to  life  until  I  get  up,  I'll  preach 
his  funeral  sermon  gladly." 


Richard  Coleman,  of  Virginia,  while  yet  a  very 
young  man,  was  made  judge  of  one  of  the  eastern 
circuit  courts.  Shortly  after,  he  had  to  pronounce 
sentence  upon  a  murderer.  The  criminal  seemed  to 
be  quite  indifferent,  looking  at  the  ceiling,  and 
apparently  paying  no  attention  whatever  to  what 
was  being  said.  After  he  was  remanded  to  jail, 
one  of  the  young  lawyers  went  into  the  cell,  curious 
to  know  how  the  criminal  had  felt  when  the  judge 
was  passing  sentence  upon  him.  "What  do  you 
mean?"  asked  the  murderer.  "  I  mean  when  the 
judge  was  telling  you  that  you  were  to  be  hanged." 
' '  You  mean  when  he  was  talking  to  me  ?  "  "  Yes." 
"Oh!  I  never  paid  no  'tention  to  Dick  Coleman  ; 
he  ain'tno  public  speaker,  nohow." 


Late  one  night,  when  Amos  Cummings  was  man- 
aging-editor of  the  Sun,  he  was  getting  ready  to 
make  up  the  different  pages,  when  in  walked  Mr. 
Dana,  remarking  :  "This  is  the  address  which  Mr. 
William  E.  Dodge  delivered  before  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  to-night.  In  some  sort  I  gave 
Mr.  Dodge's  friends  to  understand  that  the  address 
would  appear  in  to-morrow  morning's  Sun."  "  Mr. 
Dana,  we  are  pretty  full  to-night,"  said  Cummings, 
"  and  we  have  some  important  matter  coming  in  on 
the  wire."  "Well,  Amos,"  said  Mr.  Dana,  "how 
much  do  you  think  this  address  of  Mr.  Dodge's  will 
make  ?  "  "  About  three  columns  and  a  half,"  he  re- 
plied. "  But  I  have,  in  effect,  given  my  promise,  and 
I  hate  to  disappoint  these  gentlemen."  "  Well,  of 
course,  Mr.  Dana,"  said  Cummings,  "if  you  write 
'must'  on  it,  it  will  go,  no  matter  what  we  leave 
out."  "  What  will  you  probably  leave  out  ?  "  Dana 
asked.  "  For  one  thing,  sir,  we  have  a  very  clever 
account  of  a  dog-fight,  and  that,  of  course,  we  must 


sacrifice,"  "Well,"  returned  Dana,  with  one  of  his 
peculiar  smiles,  "if  that's  the  case,  Amos,  kill 
Dodge."    That  was  Mr.  Dana's  idea  of  news. 

A  correspondent  in  the  Sun  thus  relates  the  lesson 
given  by  a  New  England  matron  of  olden  time  to 
her  numerous  offspring.  Her  husband  had  that 
day  been  elected  as  corporal  in  the  local  militia 
company,  Both  father  and  mother,  especially  the 
latter,  seemed  greatly  elated  with  the  new  dignity 
that  the  family  had  secured.  After  the  worthy  pair 
had  retired  for  the  night,  they  continued  to  discuss 
the  all  important  subject.  The  wife,  as  might  be 
expected,  did  most  of  the  talking.  She  dilated 
especially  on  the  fact  that,  as  her  husband  was  cor- 
poral, the  children  should  no  longer  associate  with 
those  of  the  neighbors.  The  children  in  the  trundle- 
bed,  hearing  their  names  mentioned,  began  to  call 
out  to  the  chief  talker  in  the  other  bed:  "Ma! 
Ma!  Be  we  cockerels,  too?"  "  No,"  came  the  re- 
sponse ;  "hush  your  noise  and  go  to  sleep.  It's 
only  me  and  your  dad." 

A  short  man,  with  red  whiskers,  shambling  gait, 
and  the  remains  of  a  jag,  wandered  into  the  Audi- 
torium last  evening  (says  the  Chicago  Herald)  and 
asked  for  a  type-writer's  studio.  He  lives  in  Indiana, 
not  a  million  miles  from  Chicago,  and  has  been 
there  attending  the  races.  Luck  had  walked  on  the 
same  side  of  the  street  with  him,  and  he  wanted  to 
stay  another  week.  But  his  wife  expected  him  home 
to-day,  so  he  was  in  search  of  a  type-writer  to  send 
home  a  letter  to  serve  as  an  apology  for  his  non- 
appearance. "  Chicago,  this  date,  ninety-one,"  he 
muttered,  to  the  type-writer.  "  I  have  that."  "My 
dear  wife."  "Yes."  "Very  important  business 
will  require  ray  presence  in  Cheboygan  for  a  few 

days "    "  Let's  see,"  interrupted  the  artist,  "how 

do  you  spell  that  Cheboygan  ?  "  "  Spell  it  yourself. 
It's  your  own  type-writer."  "I  can't."  "Can't 
spell  Cheboygan  ?  "  he  asked,  with  disgust.  "  No." 
"Then  I'll  go  to  St.  Joe." 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  results  of  a  slight 
attack  of  paralysis  (says  the  New  York  Tribune)  is 
the  tendency  to  substitute  the  wrong  word,  or  even 
sentence,  for  that  which  is  intended,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  who  can  not 
comprehend  why  he  is  not  understood.  To  a 
patient,  who  felt  very  much  discouraged  because  he 
asked  to  have  the  window  shut  when  he  meant  to 
say  "  Fetch  me  some  water,"  a  noted  specialist  re- 
lated the  following  incident :  A  prominent  man  in 
Boston,  who  had  a  slight  shock  but  who  apparently 
had  quite  recovered,  wished  some  nails,  and  went 
into  a  hardware-shop  to  purchase  them.  "  I  want 
a  dozen  or  so  of  archangels,"  he  said  to  the  somewhat 
mystified  clerk.     "  We  do  not  keep  them,  sir,"  was 

the  response.     "  That  is  odd,"  said  Mr.  B ,  and 

he  went  into  another  shop  and  asked  again  for 
archangels.  Again  the  smiling  clerk  told  him  that 
they  did  not  have  them.  Quite  vexed  at  his  failure 
to  procure  such  simple  things  as  small  nails,  he 
tried  the  third  time  with  like  result,  and  finally  gave 
it  up  in  despair.  "I  never  saw  anything  like  the 
stupidity  of  these  shop-keepers,"  he  declared  to  his 
wife  at  dinner  ;  "I  went  into  three  hardware-shops 
after  archangels  and  could  not  get  them."  "After 
what !  "  exclaimed  his  wife  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
she  explained  her  astonishment  that  he  realized  what 
a  mistake  he  had  made. 


Things  Worth  Remembering. 

When  you  feel  a  kind  of  goneness  about  the  stomach,  it  is 
a  sign  that  your  food  does  not  sit  well  and  that  you  are  about 
to  have  a  fit  of  indigestion. 

When  you  begin  to  feel  nervous  and  are  unable  to  sit  still 
comfortably;  when  your  clothes  suddenly  seem  to  lose  their 
fit  and  become  too  tight  in  places,  the  fit  of  indigestion  is 
surely  upon  you. 

When  this  fit  of  indigestion  is  repealed  from  day  to  day,  it 
finally  resolves  itself  into  dyspepsia. 

Chronic  dyspepsia  will  surely  make  the  happiest  life  a  hell 
upon  earth. 

Remember  that  three  to  ten  of  Brandrhth's  Pills  will 
cure  the  worst  case  of  indigestion  or  dyspepsia,  or  both,  and 
that  a  regular  course  of  them,  say  two  every  night  for  a  week 
or  ten  days,  will  act  as  a  preventative  of  either  complaint. 


I  believe  it  is  the  first  article  of  Mr. 
Powers's  creed  that  an  advertisement  ought 
to  be  truthful.  This  should  be  also  the 
belief  of  every  business  writer  and  adver- 
tiser, and  they  should  act  up  to  the  belief. 
Lying  is  not  only  not  necessary  in  business, 
but  it  is  ruinous  in  the  long  run  to  those 
who  practice  it.  Truth,  on  the  other  hand, 
always  makes  friends,  and  there  is  a  great 
satisfaction  in  knowing  that  your  customers 
have  confidence  in  what  you  say  and  what 
you  sell.— John  S.  Grey. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  ParlH  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being:  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  (JUTTING  CO.,  Agents*  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


DOES   CURE 

CONSUMPTION 

In  its  First  Stages. 

Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 93,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1800. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton zd  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louie, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond, 
ents  at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  ntexior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (  Paid  up  in  Gold ) 9300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    378,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN    HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1891. 

Belgic  ..  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  October  8 

Oceanic Tuesday,  November  3 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S,  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mall  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Wednesday,  Sept.  23,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong:  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Saturday,  Sept.  30,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Peking.. Wednesday.  Oct.  3  1,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  14,  at  3  P.  M  . 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m..  August  28,  September  12,  37. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m, 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  fourth  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  fourth  day  at  n  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

BAN  FRANCISCO. 


7.00  i 
7.30  ' 

7-3°  ' 
8.00  t 
8.00  i 


12 .00  ;■ 
1. 00  : 
3.00  ! 
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00 
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p. 
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30 

p. 
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30 

p. 

6 

00 

P. 

7 

00 

p. 

t     7 

00 

p. 

From  Sept.   14,  1891. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Nues,  and  San  lose\ . . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ) 
El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis.  . 

Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 
first-class  locally j 

Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  , 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  r 
ville,  and  Red  Bluff. j 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  i 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  [•' 
Los  Angeles j 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/'Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  [ 
I      Deming,  EI  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

^    and  East / 

I  Santa  Fe  Route,  Adantic  Express  ) 
(      forMojaveand  East )' 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
i  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  f 
^     Santa  Rosa f 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose*. . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose* 

J  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  ) 
X      Ogden  and  East j 

Vallejo. 


6,45  P. 
7-15  P- 
6.45  A. 

4-45   P- 


7  45  f- 
9.00  P. 
9-45  A. 

8.45  P. 


IO   45    A. 

10  45  A. 
9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 
8.45  A. 
7-45  A. 
6. 15  P. 

9-15  A. 


to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  ' 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  J  , 


8. 15  A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


X     7-45  A 


I05  p. 


6.20  p. 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
<      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  '■  I 

(     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

Newark,    Centreville,   San    Jose",  ")  1 

Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  - 

Santa  Cruz J 

Centreville,  San   Jose\  Almaden,  |  : 

Felton,    "Boulder     Creek,    and  >  *  11.20  A. 

Santa  Cruz j 

(  Centreville,  San  Jose1,   and    Los  | 

1     Gatos f        °-5°  A- 


COA8T  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


7.20   A, 


IO.3O    A 
12.15    p 


*  3*3°  p- 

*  4.20  P. 
5.20  P. 
6.30  p. 

t  ir -45  P- 


2.30  P. 


J  San     Jose",    Almaden,  and    Way )  t 

\      Stations j" 

1  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  \  \ . 

t      day  Excursion! f  * 

/San  Jose1,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,^ 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  ] 
J  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  1 
,  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ,' 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  ; 
V     principal  Way  Stations /  ! 

San  Jose-  and  Way  Stations 5 .  15   p. 

J  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  > 

(      Stations )  ' 

/Menlo   Park,   San   Jose",  Gilroy,") 
I      Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monterey,  {    . 
',      and    Pacific   Grove  only  (Del  [ 

V.     Monte  Limited) J 

/San  Jose*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,^ 
j      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  I   * 
1      Grove,     and      principal     Way   '      IO  °°  A- 
^    stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8  01  a. 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 9 .03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

j  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way )   j 


400   P. 


15  a. 


Stations  . 


■  )  I 


7  3°  p. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  13,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  g.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays— 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,   g.30,   11.40  a.  M.J  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays— 8.10,  9.40,  11. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days—  6. 50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,  4.05.  5.35  P.  m.;  Saturdays* only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.0s,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco 


Week 
Davs. 


7.40  A. 
3-3°  P- 
S-°5  **■ 


S.OO  A.  M 
9.30  A.  M 
g.OO   P.     M 


7.40    A.   M 
3  -3°   P.     M 


7.4O    A.    M 
3-3°    P-    M 


7.40    A.    M.  S.OO    A.    M 
5    05    P.    M.  S.OO   P.    M 


7.40   A.    M.jS.OO   A.    M 
3.30  P.    M.5.00  P.    M 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveraale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol. 


10. 40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M 
7-25  P.  M 


Week 
Davs. 


8. 50  A.  M. 
IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


IO.40  A.  M.     8.5OA.  M. 
6.05  P.M.     6.IO  P.M. 


JIO.40  A.  M.  10.30  A.  M. 
6.05  r.  M.I   6.  IO  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  die  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Likeport,  Willi ts,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83-4°;  to  .Cloverdale,  84.50;  t<  Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol,  §1.70;  to  Guemeville,  83.75  I  ***  So- 
noma, 81.50  ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ',  W  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  $3.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  I  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Genera]  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  a  New 
Monteomery  Street. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Arj 
for  sale  at  the  Business  <>i 
Grant  Avenue. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


September 


The  constant  theatre-goer  entertains  the  same 
feeling  for  the  play  of  "  Camille  "  that  Dr,  Johnston 
did  for  the  Punic  Wars.  They  are  sick  to  death  of 
Camille.  They  have  seen  every  sort  of  Marguerite 
Gautier :  the  old  Marguerite  who  was  young  and 
beautiful  about  the  time  that  Washington  crossed 
the  Delaware  ;  the  Marguerite  who  was  sixteen  on 
her  last  birthday,  and  has  the  announcement  printed 
on  the  programmes  ;  the  robust  Marguerite  who 
dies  vigorously,  and  looks  as  if  good  for  sixty  more 
years  of  lager  beer  and  pretzels  ;  the  Marguerite 
who  is  making  her  d£but  and  is  nervous  ;  the  Mar- 
guerite who  has  acted  the  part  seven  hundred  times 
in  succession,  and  goes  through  it  like  a  piece  of 
machinery  ;  the  slim  Marguerite,  the  fat  Marguerite, 
the  Marguerite  who  looks  ill,  the  Marguerite  who 
looks  as  healthy  as  the  beauty  on  a  box  of  cigars, 
the  vivacious  Marguerite,  the  melancholic  Mar- 
guerite, the  Marguerite  who  coughs,  the  Marguerite 
who  does  not,  the  Marguerite  who  can  act,  and  the 
Marguerite  who  can  not— but  never  the  real  Mar- 
guerite until  he  has  seen  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

There  is  no  part  that  shows  Mme.  Bernhardt's 
genius  as  obviously  as  this — not  because  it  is  so 
much  finer  than  any  of  her  other  portrayals,  but 
because  it  is  so  much  finer  than  anybody  else's 
portrayal  of  that  particular  character.  It  does 
what  only  genius  can  do — takes  that  which  is  worn 
out  and  faded,  and  makes  it  live  with  the  freshness 
of  new  life.  The  great  painter's  strokes  upon  the 
canvas  make  the  trees  bud  there,  the  winds  blow, 
the  stream  sing  on  its  pebbly  reaches,  the  clouds 
drift  on  the  moving  air-currents.  The  great  sculptor 
fashions  the  clay  into  the  image  of  man,  till  what 
was  dead  and  formless  before  seems  to  breathe  be- 
neath his  magic  touch.  The  great  actress  has 
taken  a  character  that,  "clapperclawed  by  the 
vulgar,"  sobbingly,  pensively,  passionately,  ridicu- 
lously portrayed  by  the  incompetent,  reduced  to  a 
pitch  of  absurdity  by  every  silly  victim  of  stage  am- 
bition who  thinks  herself  a  star,  she  has  made  to 
live  and  suffer  with  an  exquisite,  breathing  reality 
which  only  genius  can  impart. 

The  sentiment  of  "Camille"  is  of  a  close  and 
sickly  kind.  The  whole  play  is  false  in  its  direction. 
The  actress  who  portrays  the  morbid  and  unhealthy 
heroine  has  to  battle  against  great  odds.  She  must 
rouse  a  fine  sympathy  for  mishaps  which  come 
under  the  head  of  retributions.  An  audience  will 
feel  compassion  for  a  woman  who  has  been  cruelly 
wronged  and  crushed  beneath  the  blows  of  unde- 
served misfortunes,  they  will  weep  with  one  who  has 
suffered  punishment  for  another's  sins  and  been 
blighted  by  the  world's  injustice ;  but  to  shed  tears  over 
a  woman  who  is  the  victim  of  her  own  infractions  of 
the  law,  to  give  sympathy  to  a  sinner  when,  having 
sowed  the  wind,  she  reaps  the  whirlwind,  who  has 
blinded  her  eyes  to  the  stem  decree  that  "  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  is  hard,"  and,  when  the  reckoning 
comes,  passionately  clamors  for  the  support  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  world  whose  conventions  she  has  defied, 
is  asking  too  much  of  an  audience,  even  though  it 
be  a  matinee  one. 

All  Marguerites,  save  Bernhardt,  have  taken  the 
altitude  before  their  audience  that  Duraas's  heroine 
was  a  wronged  and  afflicted  female  for  whom  they 
claim  sympathy.  Unconsciously,  in  half-a-dozen 
ways,  they  reveal  this  to  the  spectators.  They  show 
confidence  in  their  power  as  fascinating  women 
whose  weaknesses  and  failings  will  be  overlooked  in 
consideration  of  their  delicate  lungs  and  their  charm- 
ing manners.  They  tacitly  admit  that  they  may 
have  done  wrong  ;  but,  after  all,  they  are  only  poor, 
weak,  frail,  feeble  creatures  not  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone,  and  who,  like  Cain,  feel  that  their  pun- 
ishment is  greater  than  they  can  bear.  That  a 
broken  law  carries  its  Nemesis  on  its  back,  never 
seems  to  have  occurred  to  them,  and  when  the 
Nemesis  casts  its  dark  shadow  at  their  feet,  they 
scream  and  cry  and  protest,  like  children  on  whom 
the  teased  dog  has  suddenly  turned. 

The  only  Marguerite  now  on  the  stage  who  leaves 
upon  the  audience  the  impression  that  Marguerite  is 
conscious  that  she  has  relinquished  her  claim  upon  the 
sympathy,  the  consideration,  and  the  regard  of  the 
world,  is  Mme.  Bernhardt.  And  here  Ues  the  secret 
of  the  power  of  this  remarkable  portrayal.  Where 
all  the  subsequent  army  of  these  fair,  foolish  ones 
boldly  take  their  stand  as  creatures  to  be  pitied, 
petted,  and  forgiven,  Mme.  Bernhardt's  Marguerite 
stands  alone,  admitting  the  justice  of  her  punish- 
ment, pleading  silently  for  a  sympathy  that  is  more 
a  fr~*or  than  a  due. 

She  shows  this  with  particular  clearness  in  the 
scene  with  old  Duval.  Other  Marguerites  make  this 
interview  an  occasion  upon  which  they  announce 
their  nobility  and  hysterically  proclaim  their  heroism. 


They  here  ascend  to  the  realms  of  the  martyrs. 
They  make  a  sacrifice  such  as  never  woman  made 
before,  watering  it  with  their  tears,  decking  it  with 
sobs,  and  protestations,  and  all  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  an  inward  and  spiritual  agony.  Old 
Duval  is  no  better  than  a  murderer.  What  business 
had  this  old  Marplot  coming  in  and  breaking  up 
such  a  fascinating  love-idyl?  He  has  begged  for  a 
sacrifice  that  is  something  frightful,  and  Marguerite 
intends  the  audience  to  understand  fully  that  if  she 
had  not  happened  to  be  the  greatest  angel  that  ever 
contaminated  herself  by  consenting  to  live  on  the 
earth,  he  would  have  been  ejected  from  the  doors. 

There  is  not  a  suggestion  of  conscious  self-sacrifice 
in  Bernhardt's  acting  in  this  scene.  There  is  hardly 
a  suggestion  of  resistance.  When  the  old  man  an- 
nounces his  meaning,  there  is  a  start,  a  lightning 
look  of  agonized  comprehension,  and  then  subdued 
submission.  The  acquiescence,  if  not  of  words,  at 
least  of  spirit,  is  almost  instantaneous.  She  con- 
siders that  she  has  neither  right  nor  reason  to  ex- 
pect mercy  or  toleration.  She  sees  at  a  glance  the 
reasonableness  of  the  old  man's  demand,  and 
'bends  her  head  to  the  justice  of  his  request. 
She  entertains  neither  anger  nor  bitterness  toward 
him,  but  acquiesces  with  the  broken  self-repression 
of  one  who  knows  herself  unworthy  of  pity  or  con- 
sideration. The  whole  scene  is  suppressed  to  a  very 
low  key.  There  is  not  one  spark  of  anger  or  pas- 
sion throughout.  The  woman  has  no  complaint  to 
make  at  her  treatment,  deeming  it  just.  To  her 
way  of  thinking,  the  father  has  not  come  to  sue  for 
a  favor,  but  to  demand  a  right. 

This  beautiful  piece  of  work,  so  repressed,  so  deli- 
cate, so  tender,  places  the  whole  play  on  a  different 
footing  from  that  which  it  usually  occupies.  The 
sinner,  conscious  of  her  sin,  pleading  dumbly  for  a 
sympathy  which  she  dares  not  openly  ask,  is  a 
very  different  person  from  the  self-conscious  martyr 
who  preens  herself  over  a  sacrifice  that  was  the  only 
possible  means  by  which  she  could  drag  herself  back 
to  grace.  Bernhardt's  Marguerite  forgot  self,  deem- 
ing that  she  had  no  right  to  be  considered.  The 
essence  of  her  love  was  self-sacrifice,  wherein  the 
fault  might  be  redeemed. 

Throughout  the  whole  performance  this  self- 
effacement  was  obvious.  It  irradiated  the  character 
with  a  soft  luster,  and  lifted  it  from  its  usual  deplor- 
able level.  Her  Marguerite  was  glorified  by  love. 
No  demands  are  made  to  claim  a  heroine's  crown  ; 
without  love,  the  character  lost  itself  in  the  quick- 
sands. Bernhardt  has  given  the  impression  of  a 
woman,  weak  and  delicate,  who,  in  her  life,  has  but 
one  claim  to  a  passing  tribute  of  pity.  She  was 
without  force,  without  fibre,  strengthened  and  up- 
lifted by  one  fine  action. 

The  figure  of  her  Marguerite  is  that  of  a  creature 
of  an  almost  flower-like  fineness  and  fragility.  She 
is  soft  and  gentle  and  feeble.  Life  burns  low  within 
her,  and,  sapped  by  a  wasting  disease,  she  has  but 
little  power  either  to  resist  or  to  struggle.  The  sug- 
gestion of  the  physical  feebleness  of  the  poitrinaire 
is  never  absent.  This  is  a  woman  who  is  hardly 
more  than  half  alive,  who  is  fearful  with  the  nervous- 
ness of  the  victim  of  a  deadly  malady,  whose  very 
childish  petulance  is  subdued  by  the  weakness  of 
disease.  As  life  ebbs  lower,  the  vital  spark  of  love, 
chastened  and  spiritualized,  burns  clearer  and 
illumines  the  growing  darkness. 

In  the  last  act,  the  illness  dominates  all.  Mortal 
sickness  has  quenched  what  fire  once  existed  in  the 
dying  Marguerite.  The  bitterness  of  disappointment 
to  find  that  there  is  no  letter,  no  cadeau,  from 
Armand,  finds  expression  in  a  bitter  moan  of  spirit- 
less pain,  in  the  restless  movements  of  one  who 
suffers  with  a  breathless  exhaustion.  The  thought 
of  him  absorbs  her,  but  in  her  absorption  there  is 
only  a  quiet  lassitude  in  which  there  is  no  longer 
passion  nor  rebellion.  She  hopes  for  him,  for  the 
sustaining  power  of  the  presence  that  was  strong  to 
protect  in  the  good  days  that  are  past.  She  dreams 
of  being  encompassed  with  the  love  that  now,  in 
her  loneliness  and  desertion,  she  remembers  with  a 
helpless  yearning. 

All  her  soul  hangs  on  the  expectation  of  his 
coming.  And  this  suspended  agony  of  anticipation 
is  slowly  encroached  upon  by  growing  weakness. 
The  gradual  overpowering  of  emotion  and  sensation 
by  the  numbing  sense  of  approaching  annihilation 
is  portrayed  with  a  solemn  and  terrible  realism, 
When  he  comes,  there  is  a  sudden  and  rapturous 
outburst  of  exquisite  pleasure.  Life  returns  for  a 
moment,  and  Marguerite  laughs  with  the  simple 
happiness  of  a  gratified  child.  Then  comes  the 
creeping  sense  of  cold  and  faintness.  Feebly  fright- 
ened by  her  own  weakness  in  trying  to  put  on  her 
heavier  cloak,  she  utters  the  low  and  plaintive  cry  of 
some  small  woodland  animal  that,  sore  and  wounded, 
steals  away  to  die.  The  dissolution  is  delicately 
gradual.  The  tender  and  faint  spirit  slowly  frees 
itself  from  its  bonds,  and,  reluctantly,  loving  the 
man  better  than  the  God,  passed  "through  the 
straight  and  awful  pass  of  death."  G.  B. 


At  the  theatres  this  week  :  The  Tivoli  Opera  Com- 
pany  in  "  Fra  Diavolo";  Sol  Smith  Russell  in 
"Peaceful  Valley";  "A  Turkish  Bath";  "The 
Hustler";  and  "The  English  Rose." 


Karllpa,  the  New  English 

Toilet  Water.     Most  delicious  and  refreshing.     Be  sure  and 
get  Karilpa,     All  druggists. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Sol  Smith  Russell's  new  play,  "  Peaceful  Valley," 
is  said  to  be  in  much  the  same  vein  as  "  A  Poor  Re- 
lation "  and  has  proved  as  popular  in  the  East. 

The  Tivoli  company  will  put  away  Bucalossi's 
tuneful  operetta,  "  The  Black  Cloaks,"  and  on  Mon- 
day the  popular  "  Fra  Diavolo"  will  take  its  place. 

George  Barrett,  Wilson  Barrett's  brother,  is  to 
commence  his  starring  tour  of  America  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Monday.  Contrary  to  the  custom  of 
English  actors,  he  is  supported  by  a  company  com- 
posed entirely  of  Americans. 

Joachim  Ludwig  Phister,  the  leading  actor  of 
Copenhagen,  is  said  to  have  remarkable  control 
over  the  muscles  of  his  face — so  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  "  he  can  twist  his  features  into  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  General  Butler,  using  a  photograph  for 
pattern." 

Francis  Wilson — "the  first  genuine  comic-opera 
star  we  have  ever  had,"  his  manager  calls  him — is  to 
come  out  here  in  the  merry  month  of  May,  1892,  to 
play  "  A  Merry  Monarch."  His  entire  New  York 
company  will  come  with  him,  including  Marie  Jan- 
sen,  Laura  Moore,  Nettie  Lyford,  Celie  Eissing, 
Charles  Plunkett,  Gilbert  Clayton,  and  others  more 
or  less  known  to  fame. 

Dixey  made  a  very  successful  debut  as  a  legiti- 
mate comedian  in  "The  Solicitor,"  a  few  days  ago 
in  New  York.  He  played  the  r&le  of  a  young  bar- 
rister who  sportively  usurps  a  cabman's  place  and  so 
is  led  into  such  predicaments  as  make  the  fun  of 
"  The  Private  Secretary  "  and  "  All  the  Comforts  of 
Home."  Dixey  seemed  to  have  abandoned  the 
methods  of  the  burlesque  stage,  and  proved  himself 
an  easy  and  artistic  comedian,  showing  well  in 
contrast  with  Sidney  Drew  and  Burr  Mcintosh,  who 
are  in  the  cast. 

Another  chance  presents  itself  for  the  aspiring 
American  dramatist.  The  New  York  Herald  offers 
a  prize  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  "new 
and  original  one-act  drama,  comedy,  or  genteel 
farce,  written  by  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and 
submitted  before  December  1,  1891."  A.  M. 
Palmer,  Daniel  Frohman,  Charles  Barnard,  Au- 
gustus Thomas,  and  William  Seymour  are  to  be  the 
judges,  the  Herald  will  pay  the  expenses  of  the  first 
performance,  and  T.  Henry  French  will  give  the  au- 
thor eight  hundred  dollars  for  the  sole  rights  to  the 
piece. 

Mrs.  Longshore- Potts,  M.  D.,  the  famous  Quaker 
lecturer  and  physician,  will  give  a  series  of  lectures 
at  the  Baldwin  Theatre,  next  week,  on  health  and 
disease.  This  lady  is  a  graduate  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  was  lor  many 
years  a  practicing  physician.  Highest  praise  has 
been  showered  upon  her  by  the  Eastern  and  Euro- 
pean press.  She  enjoyed  a  high  repute  among 
medical  men  even  at  a  time  when  the  presence  of  a 
woman  in  the  profession  was  looked  upon  with  but 
little  favor.  The  first  of  her  lectures,  to  women 
only,  will  be  given  next  Tuesday  afternoon  at  the 
Baldwin,  at  three  o'clock,  and  will  be  free.  Four 
medical  lectures  will  be  given.  On  Sunday  after- 
noon the  only  lecture  to  both  sexes,  that  on  "  Love, 
Courtship,  and  Marriage,"  will  be  given.  She,  al- 
beit a  Quakeress,  is  fond  of  pretty  gowns,  and 
carries  an  elaborate  wardrobe,  which  is  sure  to  be 
an  element  of  interest  to  her  feminine  admirers. 


—  A    NUMBER  OF  CHOICE   LOTS  IN  THE    BEAUTI- 

ful  Park  Lane  Tract  will  be  sold  at  auction  at  noon 
on  Tuesday,  September  22a,  by  Easton,  Eldridge  & 
Co.  at  their  salesrooms,  by  order  of  Adolph  Sutro, 
Esq.  This  property  is  easily  accessible  by  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Market,  Castro,  and  Seventeenth  Streets 
cars  and  the  new  electric  road  up  Ashbury  Street, 
and  in  point  of  view  and  drainage  is  unsurpassed  in 
the  city.  Full  particulars  are  given  in  the  advertise- 
ment of  the  sale  in  another  column. 


•  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Goto  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Autograph  Signatures! 

"We  have  a  collection  of  114  on  cards,  00m- 
prlslng  those  of  G  Presidents,  4  Vice-Presi- 
dents, 13  Cabinet  Officers,  19  Generals,  7 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  65  other 
prominent  people. 

For  terms,  call  or  address 

721  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


&ST  Read    "  Literary   Industries,"   by   H.    H.    Bancroft, 
price.  ?i.50. 


BALDWDf    THEATRE. 


Mrs.  A.M.  LONGSHORE-POTTS,  M.D. 

THE    FAMOUS    QUAKERESS, 
"Will  deliver  a  Series  of  Lectures  on 

HEALTH  AND  DISEASE 

TO    LADIES    ONLY, 

Commencing  next  Tl'ESDAV,  Sept.  22d,  at  3  P.M.,  continu- 
ing Sept.  23d.  24Ul,anei  25th.    FIRST  LECTURE  FREE. 

Sunday,  Sept.  37lh,  at  3  P.  M., 

"LOVE.  COURTSHIP,  AND  MARRIAGE." 

Famous  Lecture  to  Both  Sexes. 

THREE  DRAMATIC  RECITALS 

MRS.  LOUISE  HUMPHREY  -  SMITH 

—  UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OV  — 

The    C banning   Auxiliary, 

Thursday,  Sept.  24th.  at  8  p.   m.;  Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at 
3  p.  m.;   Thursday,  Oct.  1st,  at  8  p.  m.. 


1'NITARIAX    CHURCH,    corner    Geary    and 
Franklin  Streets. 


Course  Tickets  (coupons) 83.00 

Single  Tickets,  admit  to  any  recital 75  cents 

To  be  obtained  from   members  of    tbe  society,  or  from 
Sherman,  Clay  S:  Co. 


THE  SATURDAY  POP.  TRIO 

(  Mrs.  Carmicbael-Carr, 

Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine, ) 

Can    be    engaged    for    Concerts    and  Private 
Musical  es. 

For  terms,  address   Mr.  Sigmukd   Beel,  care  Sherman, 
Clay  &  Co.,  cor.  Kearny  and  Sutter  Streets. 


Bancroft    History    Building 

CARL  KAHLER~ART  EXHIBITION. 

MME.    SARAH     BERNHARDT 

As  CLEOPATRA  Listening  to  the  Ac- 
cusation of  Antony. 

Painting  10x13  feet,  ant^  a  number  of  remarkable  paintings 
of  the  Volcanic  Regions  of  New  Zealand. 

Open  daily  from  10  A.  M.  to  10  P.  M. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Bucalossi's  Sparkling  Gem, 

IB  L  ^  O  K     O  XiOAKS! 

Catchy  Music  !  Bright  Dialogue  !  Startling  Situations  ! 


Monday,  September  21st, 

FRA     DIAVOLO! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


PALACE  HOTEL. 


The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloek 
In  tbe  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  Is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SOCLE,  Manager. 


-:-   HOTEL  PLEASANTON   -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  dry,  bay,  and  harbor,  li  contain! 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rales  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

l'INE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New.    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  10  all  lines  of  cars. 


THE    ABBOTSFORD. 

Entirely  remodeled  and  renovated  throughout. 
N.  TV.    COR.    LARKIN    ANT*    BROADWAY. 

Within  one  block  of  eithet  Polk  Street  or  Hyde  Street  cable 
railroad.  Finest  and  best  Family  Apartment  House  in  the 
city.  All  rooms  are  bright,  light,  sunny,  and  cheerful,  and 
fitted  up  for  light  housekeeping.  Strict  attention  is  paid  to 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  patrons. 

M.J.  MERTENS, 

Lessee  and  Manager. 


For    Furniture,    Ptanoi* 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  MADS. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


STORAGE 

"  .T.  M.    PI1 


September  21,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IS 


WENDELL   KASTON. 


F.    B.  WILDE. 


1  "fALESTATi  W«rsP'?!?:*C*,NM'1i 


1  638/jARKErS\0,,,,-P  S*"  Hvwcscb. 


'At  Auction ! 

TUESDAY, 

TUESDAY SEPTEMBER   22,  1891 

At  12  o'clock  m.,  at 
OTJR   SAIjESHOOM, 

638  Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel 
CENTRALLY  LOCATED 

Homes  for  All 

And  only  Fifteen  Minutes  from  New 
City  Hall. 

—  THIS  PROPERTY  FRONTS  — 

terpentine  Place,  Upper  and  Lower 

Terrace,  Pluto,  Juno,  and 

"Vulcan  Streets. 

SOLD  BY  ORDER  ADOLPH  SDTRO,  ESQ. 

IS  A  PART  OF  THE  BEAUTIFUL 

PARK  LANE  TRACT 

rvx^a-r"  3xro.  s, 

—  COMPRISES  — 

125-  125-  125 

EXTRA   CHOICE 

Residence  Lots 


The  Market  Street  extension  will  pass  near  these  choice 
sidence  lots,  which  must  enhance  values  very  decidedly. 
ley  are  but  a  short  walk  west  from  the  junction  of 

IARKET,  CASTRO,  AND  SEVENTEENTH  STS. 


Also  south  from  the  junction  of 

HAICHT  AND  ASHBURY  STS. 

Only  a  few  minutes'  walk. 

tie  New   Electric  Road  up  Asbbury  Street 
and  the  New  Page  Street  Cable, 

ssin£  up  Masonic  Avenue,  run  within  a  short  distance  of 
) :  property,  with  Sixteenth  Street  extended,  which  will  run 
.  tlun  a  very  short  distance,  and  a  cable  or  electric-road  on 
f  will  completely  girdle  this  choice  property  with  car  accom- 
I  ^a tion, 

,  rhese  choice  residence  lots  are  between  Sixteenth  and 
r  renteenth   Streets   and   east  of  Ashbury   Street  and   the 

'iiu merit  cf  Liberty  on  Mount  Olympus.  The  view  from 
\  seelegaot  lots  is  the  most  pleasing  and  picturesque  obtain- 

lein  San  Francisco.     All  persons  wanting  a  location  for  a 

me,  wherii 

ffiW,  DRAINAGE, 
3ENTKAL  LOCATION, 
;    NEARNESS  TO    GOLDEN  GATE  PARK, 
t      AND   TO  BUENA  VISTA  PARK, 

f  ■  In  cable  and  electric-road  accommodation,  unequaled  in 
near  future,  are  desirable  adjuncts,  should  examine  this 
ice  location.  These  lots  will  vie  in  value  relatively  with 
r  nfic  Heights  in  the  future.  The  advance  in  these  resi- 
Ijcelots  must  be  very  prominent.  They  axe  only  fifteen 
■  mtes  from  City  Hail,  making  them  very  desirable,  and  all 
1  ions  of  moderate  means  should  improve  this  opportunity 
Invest. 

ook  at  the  Extraordinary  Terms. 

nly  one-fourth,  cash  ;  balance  in  four  equal 
1 6  ai- annual  payments  ;  secured  by  mort- 
*  :e  ;  only  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  inter- 
1  payable  semi-annually. 

ITLE  INSURED  by  the  CALIFORNIA  TITLE  IN- 

-  iANCE  AND  TRUST  COMPANY  for  the  nominal 
s  of  $5  for  each  lot. 

J  examine  this  highly  favored  property  take  Castro  Street 
c  :„E°    to   junction   of    MARKET,     CASTRO,     AND 

-  ENTEENTH  STREETS,  walk  west  a  few  minutes, 
°  -ke  Haight  Street  car,  ride  to  Ashbury,  walk  south  to- 
v  I  monument  of  Liberty  on- Mount  Olympus,  The  new 
|  nc-road  now  under  construction  will  pass  on  Ashbury 

-  :t  quite  near  this  favored  site. 

o  not  neglect  to  Examine  these  Greatly 
1    ored  Residence  Lots. 

iutes  from  the  City 


■ored  Residence  Lots 

member,  ihey  are  about  fifteen 
and  have  a  grand  view. 


amine  !  Purchase  !  Make  Large 
Profits  ! 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  638  market  Street. 


FARCE-COMEDY    COMPANIES. 

How  the    "Not   In    It"  Troupe    Takes  the  Road. 

"  Say,"  said  Markins,  as  he  took  three  or  four 
cigarettes  out  of  my  box,  "  I'm  going  to  have  the 
dandy  company  out  this.  year.  Got  the  funniest 
farce-comedy  you  ever  see — '  Not  In  It.'  Good 
name,  ain't  it  ?  A  bright  young  fellow  here  wrote  it 
and  tried  to  sell  it  to  some  of  the  New  York  mana- 
gers. Well,  you  know  how  those  things  go  ;  they 
didn't  even  read  it.  Missed  a  good  thing.  I  hap- 
pened to  run  across  it  and  saw  in  a  minute  that  it 
was  a  sundowner.  Of  course  I  got  it  for  a  song — 
pay  him  for  it  if  it  goes.  I  give  it  that  name,  and 
fixed  it  up  for  plenty  of  stage  business.  Plot  be 
blowed  !  It's  the  business,  you  know,  that  carries 
the  show.  I'm  here  on  the  square,  getting  my  peo- 
ple. You  see,  the  New  York  managers  have  the 
pull  on  all  the  well-known  stars  and  you  can't  touch 
them  for  any  kind  of  a  fair  salary.  Now  there  are 
just  as  good  actors,  who  aren't  known,  hanging 
around  this  square  as  any  who  ever  made  a  hit  on 
Broadway.  The  way  to  do  is  to  drift  around  and 
pick  'em  up.  All  first-class  men.  They  are  gen- 
erally broke,  and,  with  a  few  beers,  they  will  agree 
to  rehearse  and  play  a  week  on  trial." 

"  How  many  people  are  there  to  be  in  your  com- 
pany ?  " 

"Eight — three  men  and  five  girls.  There  is  no 
use  in  carrying  a  lot  of  men  around  to  pay  car-fare 
for  and  mebbe  to  mutiny  and  black  your  eye  if  the 
ghost  don't  walk  regular  every  Saturday  night.  All 
you  want  is  a  good  comedian  or  two  for  the  gallery. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  house  don't  care  a  hoot  about  the 
men.  They  want  girls.  You  have  got  to  have  one 
pretty  face,  anyway,  for  a  soubrette — a  girl  who  can 
dance  and  sing  some.  About  all  you  need  from  the 
rest  of  the  girls  is  to  be  able  to  light  up  well  in  short 
skirts  or  tights.  If  they  can  do  that  they  will  get 
along  all  right." 

"It  must  be  an  easy  matter  to  get  the  female 
members,  then." 

"So  it  is  But  they  all  want  to  be  stars,  and  they 
are  awful  kickers  about  their  pay — want  it  as  regular 
as  the  clock,  and  keep  nagging  you  all  the  time. 
Then  they  think  just  because  they  are  actresses  they 
have  got  a  right  to  get  a  mash  on  all  the  rich  young 
fellows  in  a  town.  We  have  a  rehearsal  at  two 
o'clock.     Do  you  want  to  go  down  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  would  just  suit  me." 

Markins  led  me  down-town  a  few  blocks  to  a  hall 
that  is  rented  during  the  winter  to  dancing-parties. 
Markins  had  secured  the  anteroom  of  this  hall  to 
hold  rehearsals  in  for  a  week  by  the  payment  of  ten 
dollars.  There  we  found  the  company  assembled. 
The  three  comedians  were  smoking  cigarettes  and 
looking  like  men  who  saw  visions  of  a  glorious 
future.  The  five  girls  were  all  rather  pretty,  but 
they  did  not  look  like  devotees  of  soap  and  water, 
and  the  powder  was  palpable,  and — well,  they  did 
not  look  coy.  They  seldom  smiled,  spoke  but  little, 
were  not  vivacious,  and  stared  all  the  time. 

Three  of  them  wore  yachting-caps  and  the  other 
two  "pancake"  straw  hats.  Their  dress  was  not 
expensive,  but  it  made  up  in  conspicuousness. 
While  Markins  was  arguing  with  a  comedian  as  to  a 
song  he  should  sing,  I  listened  to  the  gossip  of  the 
girls. 

"  Say,  Emma,  you  trying  to  mash  His  Frecklets?" 
said  one  to  another.  "His  Frecklets  "  referred  to 
one  of  the  freckled-faced  comedians. 

Emma  put  a  shade  of  disgust  into  her  stare. 

"You  tried  hard  enough  last  season,  they  tell  me," 
she  retorted. 

"Me?  Not  much.  As  long  as  I  got  my  red 
tights,  I  don't  want  no  satchel- carrier.  Think  I'd 
waste  my  time  on  anybody  in  the  company  ?  I  been 
in  the  business  too  long  for  that.  You  can  have  the 
actors  for  all  me," 

"  Humph  I  I  notice  you  are  not  above  working 
him  for  a  supper.  You're  a  good  one  to  run  down 
actors  after  having  married  two." 

That  was  a  home  shot,  and  silenced  the  enemy's 
batteries.  The  rehearsal  then  began.  Markins  was 
his  own  stage-manager.  A  pale-faced  young  man 
called  "Teddy"  played  some  clap-trap  airs  on  the 
piano  for  an  accompaniment  to  the  songs  and 
choruses.  Markins  essayed  to  teach  the  girls  a  skirt 
dance.  It  was  warm,  and  he  laid  aside  his  coat  and 
vest.  Then  he  hopped  and  skipped  and  scolded  the 
girls  for  not  doing  it  as  he  did. 

"  Why  don't  you  kick  your  foot  out  further  as 
though  you  had  some  snap  to  you  ?  "  demanded  the 
manager. 

"  I  don't  want  to,"  replied  the  girl,  with  a  pout  ; 
"I  didn't  think  we'd  have  to  dance  to-day,  and  I 
didn't  dress  for  it.     My  shoes  is  bust  out." 

"  Ho,  rats  !     Kick  out.    Never  mind  your  shoes." 

' '  Well,  I  won't,  I  tell  you.  I  ain't  going  to  make  a 
show  of  myself."  She  whispered  to  the  girl  next  her. 
The  girl  next  her  laughed  boisterously  and  said  : 
"  Oh,  never  mind  your  stockings.  You'll  get  used  to 
that." 

Everybody  snickered  then  and  seemed  to  pity  and 
scorn  the  innocent.  Remarks  were  made  about 
"  Girls  always  being  awful  high-toned  in  their  first 
engagement,"  ' '  Pretty  good  bluff  to  get  out  of  show- 
ing that  she  couldn't  dance,"  "  Lucky  to  have  any 
stockings  at  all."  It  all  resulted  in  the  girl  getting 
mad  and  flouncing  out  of  the  hall. 

"  How  much  do  you  pay  these  people?"  I  asked 
Markins,  two  hours  later,  when   the  rehearsal  was 


brought  to  a  stormy  close  after  many  bickerings  and 
considerable  profanity. 

"  I  only  promise  to  pay,"  he  replied.  "  The  sou- 
brette is  to  get  thirty  dollars  a  week  and  her  car-fare, 
of  course,  but  not  sleeping-car-fare.  That  she  has 
to  pay  herself.  That  is  the  universal  arrangement." 
"  But  what  if  it  is  necessary  to  travel  at  night?" 
"  Then  they  are  so  much  out,  or  they  can  sleep  in 
the  ordinary  cars.  Great  Scott  1  you  don't  suppose 
I  lug  serio-comic  artists  in  drawing-room  cars,  do 
you  ?  " 

"And  what  do  you  promise  to  pay  the  rest  of 
them  ?  " 

"The  leading  comedian  is  to  get  twenty  dollars  a 
week  and  the  other  two  fifteen.  The  second  lady  is 
to  get  fifteen  dollars  and  the  remaining  twelve  dol- 
lars ^ach." 

"And  when  do  you  promise  to  begin  to  pay 
them  ?  " 

"  After  we  have  been  out  two  weeks.  The  pay  for 
the  first  two  weeks  is  held  back  until  the  end  of  the 
season,  to  meet  any  fines  that  may  be  imposed  or  to 
be  forfeited  in  case  they  quit  me." 

"  Then  they  give  their  time  for  rehearsals?" 
"Oh,  certainly!  It  would  be  nonsense  to  pay 
them  for  that.  They  are  not  doing  anything  in  the 
summer — can't  do  anything  for  that  matter — and  they 
might  as  well  rehearse  as  not.  It's  nothing  out  of 
pocket  to  them.  In  fact,  they  are  glad  of  something 
to  take  up  their  time." 

I  knew  Markins  did  not  have  one  hundred  dollars 
to  his  name,  and  I  wondered  how  he  managed  to 
float  a  theatrical  company  without  some  financial 
support.     So  I  asked,  and  he  told  me  frankly. 

"You  see,  1  first  get  some  letter-heads  printed. 
Then  I  write  to  a  hundred  or  so  towns  where  there 
are  theatres  that  I  can  play  in,  make  my  dates,  and 
lay  out  the  route.  Most  any  country  manager  will 
take  me,  even  though  they  know  nothing  of  my 
show,  if  1  offer  them  a  big  enough  percentage  and 
will  come  at  some  time  in  the  season  when  they  are 
unable  to  book  any  big  attraction.  That's  the  first 
point  gained.  Then  I  go  to  some  printing  house 
and  order  my  paper.  Don't  pay  for  it,  mind  you, 
but  order  bundles  of  it  sent  to  the  first  few  towns 
to  be  played,  C.  O.  D.  It  gets  there  a  week  ahead. 
The  local  manager  has  to  take  it  out  ^nd  pay  for  it. 
Of  course  he  charges  it  against  the  receipts  when  we 
play." 

"  So  you  really  beat  no  one  ;  only  get  some  one 
else  to  advance  the  money  ?  " 

"  That's  all.  Then  1  go  to  a  costumer,  order  what 
I  want,  pay  a  little  cash  deposit,  and  give  a  mort- 
gage on  the  first  night's  receipts  for  a  part  of  the 
bill,  the  balance  to  be  paid  in  installments.  1 
notify  the  company  to  assemble  at  the  town  we 
open  in  on  the  morning  preceding  the  opening 
night.  In  that  way  1  get  out  of  paying  their  car- 
fares. They'll  get  there  somehow,  if  they  have  to 
borrow  the  price.  They  don't  dare  to  get  mad  and 
throw  up  the  job,  for  fear  of  getting  no  engage- 
ment at  all.  The  costumes  are  there,  and  we  get  in 
a  dress-rehearsal  in  the  afternoon.  Then  we  open, 
the  money  comes  in,  and  all's  smooth.  And  that's 
the  way  I  can  start  out  a  first-class  company  on  fifty 
dollars  capital.     See  ?  " 

I  left  Markins  and  made  diligent  inquiry  among 
other  theatrical  managers.  He  had  told  only  the 
truth.  Half  of  the  companies  to  go  out  this  autumn 
will  not  be  backed  with  fifty  dollars  capital,  and  the 
salaries  Markins  promises  to  pay  are  also  typical. 
There  are  some  half-dozen  well-known  farce-comedy 
organizations  to  which  this  does  not  in  the  least 
apply.  They  will  stay  out  all  the  season  and  prob- 
ably make  money. 

But  think  of  the  rest !  There  are  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  farce-comedy  companies  now  being 
organized  to  tour  the  United  States  this  winter. 
What  an  awful  lot  of  walking  back  there  will  be  ! — 
New  York  Herald. 


Headaches,  biliousness,  and  liver  troubles  are 
promptly  cured  by  the  use  of  Ayer's  Cathartic  Pills. 
Equally  safe  for  young  or  old. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


DCXXXVI.-Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,   Sunday, 
September  20,    180.1. 
Consomme*  a  l'Africaine. 
Cantaloupe. 
Crab  a  la  Creole. 
Fried  Chicken.     Parisienne  Potatoes. 
Summer  Squash.     Tomatoes, 
Roast  Pork,  Apple  Sauce. 
Lettuce,  French  Dressing. 
Tutti  Frutti.     Raspberries.     Angel  Cake.     Fruits. 
_   Consomme  a  L'Africaine.— Cut  up  one  artichoke  bottom 
in  square  pieces ;  add  two  table-spoonfuls  of  green  peas,  par- 
boiled, two  table-spoonfuls  of  cooked  rice,  half  a  lea-spoonful 
of  diluted  currv  powder,  and  add  to  it  one  quart  of  con- 
somme", and  serve. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


The  floral  display  at  the  Mechanics'  Fair  on 
Wednesday  attracted  an  unusually  large  crowd  of 
visitors,  who  found  much  enjoyment  in  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  the  music  of  the  splendid  band,  and 
the  pleasure  of  meeting  their  friends  there.  Several 
more  floral  days  will  be  given  before  the  fair  comes 
to  an  end. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor,  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours.  9  105. 
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Complete  New  Novels 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  oual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


BY  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  DAY, 

COSTING  $3.00  IN  BOOKSTORES 

"Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 
T  H  E 

Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR    1891. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"  "  A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "Maid,    Wife,    or  Widow,"    "Beaton's    Bargain," 
"  Mona's  Choice,"  "  A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."    By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "  A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"   "  Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains  : 
"MISSING— A  YOUNG    GIRL."      By   Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains : 
"HER  LAST  THROW."     By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Moliy  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc, 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 
"  HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of    "  Bootles's  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains: 
"THK  BOTTLE  IMP."     By  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,    and     "  THE     PHANTOM    KICK- 
SHAW."    By  Rudyard  Kipling.      "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  living  authors.     "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw"  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains  : 
"DERRICK  VAUGHAN,  NOVELIST."    By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan."  "  We  Two,"  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  contains : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,   author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  contains : 
"  SELF -DOOMED."      By   B.   L.    Farjeon, 
author    of    "  Blade-o'-Grass,"    "  Bread-and  -Cheese   and 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  : 
"THE  HOLY  ROSE."     By  Walter  Besant, 
author  of  "All  Sorts  and   Conditions  of  Men,"  "The   Bell 
of  St.  Paul's,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  November  will  contain : 
"A   PLAYWRIGHT'S    DAUGHTER."     By 
Mrs.   Annie   Edwards,  author  of  "Archie    Lovell," 
"Vivian  the   Beauty,"  "Susan   Fielding,"   "Steven   Law- 
rence," Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  December  will  contain  : 
"THE  POISON  OF  ASPS."      By  Florence 
Marryat,  author  of  "  Her  Lord  and  Master,"  "  My  Own 
Child,"  "  Written  in  Fire,"  Etc. 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided 
with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supplements,  if  their  sub- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  to- 
gether with  the  postage. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing 
list  in  connection  with  this  orTer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 

THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

213  Grant  Avenue,  8.   v. 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 

""percem'  .ftjjllft  Z:™ 

s„M  in  Wre  ^    ^^^S        infl    r^2T[eSS' 

America.       \fh^^j^^jj^^^              And   ,.  Best.„ 

S3T  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Haktman." 

HARTMAN    MFC.    COMPANY,                WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 
BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 

Write  for  our  Testimonial  Booklet  and  Illustrated  Catalogue— MaiUd  Fret. 

KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  sur;.! 
other  instruments.      A.    L.     Bancroft  &  Co.,  303   Su 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


September  21,  1891. 


"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  havt  bit*." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  hare  nerer 
been  eqnaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 

Office    -    29   FOST   iBT. 

highest     /jf=y\/^-~\&nm\it 

Menlo  Heights 

Is  the  name  of   the  new  residence  property 

placed    upon   the    market    August   1st 

of    this    year,    near    the 

Stanford  JUniversity 

The  University  domain  embraces  some  8,000  acres,  none 
of  which  ever  can  be  sold.  As  the  outline  of  this  tract  is 
quite  irregular,  and  as  the  University  is  located  well  back 
from  its  boundary  line,  the  lands  near  enough  to  be  available 
as  residences  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  institution  must  be  limited.  Menlo  Heights 
consists  of  about  140  acres,  divided  into  villa-sites  and  town 
lois,  all  within  easy  access  of  the  University  class-rooms,  and 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  investors  ever  offered  in  this 
vicinity.  The  villa-sites  vary  from  one-half  to  two  acres  in  ske, 
and  range- in  price  from  $400  to  §1,150.  The  lots  are  50  feet 
front  by  120  feet  deep,  and  intil  October  1st— the  day  the 
University  opens— will  be  sold  for  §150  each  for  inside  and 
$200  for  corners.  After  that  date  the  price  will  be  sixteen  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  more  With  acreage  property  adjoining, 
selling  at  8600,  $1 ,000.  and  $1,500  per  acre,  certainty  of  greatly 
enhanced  values  is  patent  to  all.  Never  in  the  world  will 
property  be  again  so  low  as  this  offer,  and  lots  in  five  years 
will  be  worth  five  times  the  above  figure,  and  in  ten  years 
ten  times  as  much. 

For  further  reasons,  circulars,  maps,  price-list,  programme, 
and  information  about  our  regular,  select  Saturday  excur- 
sions, call  on  or  address 

EDGAR  C.  HUMPHREY, 

Manager  Menlo  Heights  Department  for  the 
Caruall-Hopkins  Company,  624  Market  St., 
San  Francisco,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 

California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  ^T\   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAI JNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  aBphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
w ill  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores- 
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The  opening  of  another  national  campaign,  and  the 
selection  of  candidates  by  the  two  great  parties  for  the 
Presidency,  will  soon  be  upon  us.  Already  from  the 
battle-field  of  Ohio  may  be  heard  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms. 

The  Democrats  are  in  a  sore  dilemma.  The  struggle  be- 
tween Hill  and  Cleveland  is  daily  and  hourly  becoming 
more  bitter.  It  is  difficult  for  Cleveland  to  mount  ;  to  down 
Hill  is  not  more  facile.  It  is  quandary  and  quagmire.  Be- 
tween Jones  and  Flower,  Mills  and  Crisp,  Campbell  and 
Don  Dickinson,  there  is  jealousy  and  wrangling,  guile  and 
intrigue.  Alliance  Pfeffer  and  Sockless  Simpson  are  distract- 
ing the  Democracy  in  the  South  with  their  doctrines  on 
finance  and  taxation,  on  silver  and  the  tariff ;  and  in  Ohio, 
and  other  Northern  States,  the  published  letters  of  Cleve- 
land and  the  differentiated  State  platforms  of  New  York  and 
the  Buckeye  State,  on  silver  coinage,  are  severally  discordant 
and  disintegrating.  Defeat  is  threatened  this  year,  to  be 
followed  by  the  disaster  of  next  year,  which  will  make  the 
Congress    to   follow    Republican    in    sentiment,    while    the 


Democracy  are   in    minority  in  the   Senate   and,  therefore, 
practically  powerless. 

With  the  Republicans  the  forecast  is  bright,  cheering,  and 
mainly  satisfactory.  The  popular  current  flows  overwhelm- 
ingly toward  Blaine.  Victory  awaits  him  if  he  chooses  to 
accept.  ■  President  Harrison  may  or  may  not  be  an  aspirant 
for  reelection.  If  Blaine  will  accept  the  nomination,  there  will 
be  no  clash  between  the  two.  The  triumph  of  McKinley  in 
Ohio  would  give  renewed  impetus  to  the  Blaine  boom  as  an 
indorsement  of  the  governing  doctrine  of  protection,  but  it  is 
the  more  .popular  and  more  effectual  policy  of  reciprocity 
which  impels  the  mass  of  the  people  to  the  championship  of 
the  great  statesman  of  Maine.  Finance  and  commerce, 
capital  and  labor,  the  furnace  and  the  forge,  the  farm 
and  the  loom  —  every  beneficent  and  material  interest 
of  the  entire  republic  would  proclaim  for  Blaine.  New 
York  has  ceased  to  be  the  pivotal  determining  State.  The 
new  States  of  the  North-West  and  the  Pacific  have  broken 
the  ranking  quality  of  the  Empire  State  in  national  elections. 
The  Southern  States  will  continue  as  they  are  in  political 
status.  Likewise  will  New  England.  The  Central  States 
will  maintain  Republican  domination.  The  States  of  the 
Pacific  will  insure  the  supremacy  of  the  party  in  the  govern- 
ment, with  California  in  the  lead.  Her  vote  will  be  for 
Blaine.  The  first  award  of  merit  will  be  the  selection  of  one 
of  her  citizens  for  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  This  has  been 
neglected.  The  omission  will  not  again  occur.  No  adminis- 
tration will  make  so  damaging  a  blunder.  California  is  to  the 
fore,  sturdy  for  Blaine. 


It  is  a  redeeming  instinct  in  civilized  human  nature  which 
gives  some  sympathy  to  the  man  who  makes  of  himself  a 
conspicuous  figure  on  the  world's  stage,  and,  staking  every- 
thing he  has,  including  his  life,  on  the  issue  of  his  enter- 
prise goes  down  in  disaster.  Balmaceda,  of  Chile,  would 
have  had  this  sympathy  in  his  fall  (though,  it  is  true,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  service  to  him)  but  for  the  extraordinary 
and  quite  useless  lies  which  he  fathered  during  his  last  hours 
of  power,  and  the  cowardly  escape  that  he  made  from  life 
and  its  perils.  At  the  very  moment  when  the  soldiers  of  the 
Congressionalists  before  Valparaiso  were  driving  his  troops  in 
a  rout  before  them,  and  when  he  himself  was  casting  about 
for  means  to  make  sure  of  his  personal  safety,  Balmaceda 
had  the  incredible  folly  and  impudence  to  cause  the  lying 
news  to  be  flashed  throughout  the  world  that  he  had  captured 
the  opposing  army,  and  that  the  insurrection  was  at  an  end. 
Then  he  hid  in  the  back-room  of  a  consulate  at  Santiago, 
and  without,  so  far  as  has  been  learned,  making  one  cour- 
ageous attempt  to  flee  the  country  where  he  had  first  played 
the  part  of  a  shifty  politician  and  then  of  a  bloody-minded 
tyrant,  he  turned  tail  on  his  enemies  and  left  his  family  and 
estate  to  their  mercy  by  putting  a  bullet  through  his  frantic 
head.  Evidently  there  was  no  heroic  stuff  in  Balmaceda. 
He  had  neither  the  pluck  to  bear  defeat,  the  ingenuity  to 
elude  his  foes,  nor  the  warlike  spirit  of  Jose  Rufino  Barrios, 
for  instance,  who,  failing  to  unite  by  force  of  arms  the  states 
of  Central  America  into  a  federal  union,  went  down  in  the 
fore-front  of  battle,  sword  in  hand,  and  left  his  name  to  be 
honored  for  resolution  and  bravery.  Balmaceda  was  another 
Napoleon  the  Little,  who — notwithstanding  the  classic  models 
on  which  the  Bonaparte  family,  from  first  to  last,  have  been 
so  fond  of  forming  themselves—lacked  the  grit  to  fall  on  his 
blade  when  Sedan  shot  his  throne  from  under  him,  but,  like 
a  chicken-livered  civilian,  handed  his  purely  ornamental 
weapon  to  stout  old  William  of  Germany,  with  the  feebly 
theatrical  remark  that,  having  "  failed  to  find  death  at  the 
head  of  my  armies,  I  surrender  my  sword  to  your  majesty," 
and  then  went  to  England  and  died  of  stone.  Cheap  men, 
whom  fortune  lifts  to  high  places,  generally  come  to  a  con- 
temptible end. 

There  has  been  no  mourning  in  this  country  over  Balma- 
ceda's  defeat,  except,  perhaps,  on  the  part  of  President  Har- 
rison and  his  Cabinet.  And  even  in  that  quarter  no  tears  will 
be  shed  for  his  miserable,  rat-in-a-corner  ending.  The  ad- 
ministration certainly  has  reason  to  feel  chagrined  at  the 
obliteration  of   the  dictator  and  his  cause.     From  the  out- 


break of  the  war,  the  treatment  which  the  Congressional 
party  received  from  the  United  States  Government  was  not 
only  in  opposition  to  a  universal  popular  sentiment,  but 
shabby,  unfriendly,  and  hostile.  The  pursuit  of  the  Itata, 
and  her  capture  in  a  Congressional  port  by  threats  of  force, 
was  an  incident  that  our  hard-fighting,  high-spirited  sister- 
republic  to  the  south  will  not  be  apt  to  forget.  We  had  a 
new  marine  toy  called  the  Charleston  to  play  with,  and 
the  eagerness  the  government  displayed  in  seeking  to  see  how 
it  would  work  was  as  unpleasant  an  exhibition  of  childishness 
and  bullying  as  the  world  has  been  permitted  to  smile  at  for 
a  good  many  years.  Suppose  England,  Russia,  Germany,  or 
France  had  been  at  war,  and  we  had  (which  is  unthinkable)  re- 
fused to  recognize  the  belligerency  of  any  of  these  powers, 
and  the  Itata  had  belonged  to  any  one  of  them,  need  it  be 
asked  whether  the  Charleston  would  have  made  that  pursuit 
and  capture  ?  We  have  earned  the  hatred  and  contempt  of 
Chile  for  a  generation  to  come,  and  lowered  immensely  the 
prestige  on  which  we  relied  to  make  of  ourselves  a  sort  of 
arbitrator-in -general  for  the  settlement  of  quarrels  among 
the  other  republics  of  the  hemisphere.  If  Chile  were  strong 
enough  to  indulge  her  feelings,  she  would  undoubtedly  offer 
us  war,  but  fortunately  she  is  too  small  to  gratify  in  that 
way  her  wantonly  wounded  feelings. 

One  man  more  than  all  others  is  to  be  held  responsible  for 
the  ugly  and  unrepublican  position  in  which  our  government 
now  finds  itself.  We  mean  Patrick  Egan,  American  Minister 
to  Chile.  The  Congressionalists  have  charged  him  with  be- 
ing a  Balmacedist  from  the  beginning.  In  June  last,  when 
asked,  in  common  with  Admiral  McCann,  to  act  as  a  media- 
tor between  the  dictator  and  the  Congressional  paity,  Egan 
stated  publicly  in  a  Santiago  paper  that  "  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  government  can  not  be  overthrown."  They  have  charged 
him  with  permitting  his  son  to  receive  immense  contracts 
from  th£  dictator,  and  with  still  grosser  personal  turpitude. 
For  four  or  five  days  after  Valparaiso  had  surrendered  to  the 
Congressionalists  the  government  at  Washington  could  get  no 
word  from  him,  though  the  newspaper  correspondents  found 
no  difficulty  in  sending  dispatches  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  announcing  the  Congressionalists'  victory  and 
the  downfall  of  the  dictator. 

Egan's  appointment  was  in  itself  an  outrage  on  the  Ameri- 
can people,  which  was  felt  sharply  enough  in  the  United 
States  at  the  time,  and  the  press  of  Chile  expressed  its  indig- 
nation. He  was  in  no  proper  sense  an  American,  except  by 
grace  of  our  shameful  naturalization  laws.  He  came  to  this 
country  in  1883,  under  a  cloud  as  black  as  the  dampest  turf 
can  give  off.  As  treasurer  of  the  Land  League,  in  Ireland, 
it  was  his  misfortune  to  be  accused  of  a  too  eager  thrift,  for 
Lady  Florence  Dixey,  herself  a  patriot  whose  sex  alone  keeps 
the  shillalah  out  of  her  hand,  averred  that  there  was  a  dis- 
crepancy of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  in  the 
funds  of  the  Land  League.  Egan  skipped  to  Paris,  and  a 
few  months  later  landed  in  Nebraska,  and,  at  once,  of  course, 
took  an  active  hand  in  American  politics.  Six  years  after 
this  enterprising  publicist  had  set  foot  on  our  soil,  he  was 
given  the  Chilean  mission  as  a  reward  to  the  Irish-Americans 
who  had  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  The  man,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  has  covered  himself  with  mud  in  Chile, 
and  has,  if  appearances  and  Chilean  declarations  are  to  be 
relied  on,  sunk  up  to  his  neck  in  nitrate-bed  and  railroad  con- 
tracts. Egan's  conduct  as  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
(in  which  country  he  is  all  but  a  stranger)  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  the  South  American  republics  was  a  gross  affront, 
and  the  least  that  Secretary  Blaine  can  do  in  reparation  is  to 
recall  him.  He  is  despised  in  Chile,  nobody  respects  him  in 
the  United  States,  and  it  would  be  a  happy  circumstance  if 
England  could  help  us  out  of  our  unpleasant  mess  by  finding 
that  some  of  his  offenses  against  her  were  of  an  extraditable 
nature.  We,  as  well  as  Chile,  have  had  more  than  enough 
of  the  Honorable  Patrick  Egan. 

Senator  John  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  began  the  campaign,  on 
the  Republican  side  in  that  State,  in  a  speech  of 
which  he  made  the  most  lucid,  able,  and  convi 
that  has   been  presented   on   the  subject  of  sill 
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Senator  Sherman  maintains  that  the  present  law,  which  pro- 
vides for  the  purchase  monthly  of  an  aggregate  of  four  mill- 
ion five  hundred  thousand  ounces  of  silver  bullion,  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  one  dollar  for  371.25  grains  pure  silver,  to  be 
paid  for  in  silver  bullion  treasury-notes  of  from  one  to  one 
thousand  dollars  denomination,  is  the  best  provision  that 
the  government  can  make  for  all.  He  is  adverse  to 
the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  his  reasoning  is  cogent 
and  conclusive.  Free  coinage  would  open  the  mint  to 
the  silver  of  all  the  world,  actually  worth  from  seventy  to 
seventy-seven  cents,  for  which  the  owner  would  receive  one 
dollar,  of  one  hundred  cents  value,  as  the  cash  equivalent, 
bearing  the  stamp  of  the  United  States.  Under  the  existing 
law,  there  is  silver  enough  for  general  circulation  and  sub- 
sidiary coin.  The  treasury  silver -certificates  pass  current  for 
ordinary  business  transactions,  and  are  on  a  parity  with  legal- 
tender  notes  and  gold.  But  with  free  coinage,  while  all  the 
silver  of  the  world  would  flow  to  the  United  States,  to  be 
paid  for  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  for  seventy  to  eighty  cents 
actual  value,  gold  would  be  withdrawn  from  current  use, 
hoarded,  and  sent  abroad  in  payment  for  the  depreciated 
silver  and  for  exports  of  every  kind.  Foreign  producers  and 
manufacturers  would  receive  only  gold  in  payment,  while  sil- 
ver from  abroad  would  pour  in  and  remain  here,  because  of 
the  changed  condition  by  which  the  American  people  would 
bear  all  the  depreciation  and  all  others  of  the  world  reap  the 
profit.  Gold  coin  would  cease  to  be  the  money  of  the  coun- 
try, replaced  by  the  less  valuable  silver  of  lower  purchasing 
power,  and  the  loss  would  fall  upon  the  wage-workers  and  the 
poor.  Capital  carries  with  it  self-protection.  The  farmer 
who  must  sell  his  produce  and  the  toiler  who  must  earn  his 
wage  will  infallibly  be  the  sufferers  in  the  event  of  free  coin- 
age of  silver.  The  money  of  the  country  is  gold  and  silver,  by 
express  provision  of  the  constitution,  but  Congress  regulates 
the  coinage.  There  must  be  a  standard  of  values,  a  stated 
single  standard,  not  two  standards  of  different  qualities  and 
differing  values,  in  respect  to  coinage,  as  in  weights  and  meas- 
ures. Gold  is  the  accepted  standard  of  the  enlightened  na- 
tions of  the  earth.  The  United  States  is  mightiest  of  all,  but 
the  great  republic  can  not  arrogate  a  quality  or  a  power 
against  which  all  other  nations  stand  in  protest.  The  Latin 
union  of  the  nations  of  Europe  which  favored  silver  has 
practically  given  way  to  the  supremacy  of  gold.  England 
and  Germany  distinctly  hold  to  gold,  and  allow  to  silver  only 
the  value  it  has,  as  iron  and  copper,  coal  and  merchandise, 
has  value  in  the  open  market.  The  United  States  does  better 
than  this  as  relates  to  silver,  and  thereby  enables  the  silver 
product  to  profit,  while  the  country  is  accommodated  with 
current  money  ample  to  the  general  requirement,  without 
apparent  loss.  Under  the  present  conditions,  with  gold  and 
silver  circulating  freely  together,  with  silver  dollars  heaped  up 
in  the  treasury  vaults  represented  by  silver  certificates  passing 
from  hand  to  hand,  the  people  have  prospered.  Under  the 
present  law  authorizing  the  purchase  of  four  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ounces  of  silver  a  month,  the  country  has 
waxed  fat.  Why,  then,  juggle  with  the  currency?  Let  well 
enough  alone. 

Our  friend,  Archbishop  Riordan,  in  his  ecclesiastical  aspect, 
holds  about  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  political  stump- 
speaker  during  a  campaign.  He  is  sent  out  by  the  State 
committee  of  his  party,  and,  whatever  his  private  opinions 
may  be,  he  is  bound  to  confine  his  expressions  to  the  bound- 
aries of  the  platform.  Similarly,  the  archbishop,  when  he 
deems  it  advisable  to  show  his  rarely  seen  and  sacred  person 
to  the  vulgar  and  permits  himself  utterance,  is  under 
obligation  to  make  the  best  showing  he  can  for  the  church  of 
which  he  is  the  highest  representative  in  this  State.  Recently 
the  Young  Men's  Institute,  a  strictly  Catholic  and  priest-con- 
trolled association,  held  an  annual  convocation  at  Watsonville, 
and  the  archbishop  favored  the  assemblage  with  an  address. 
Brother  Riordan  was  bold,  and  we  respect  him  for  that.  He 
knows  that  there  is  abroad  among  Americans  a  profound  sus- 
picion of  the  loyalty  of  Catholics  to  the  American  Republic 
a  suspicion  founded  on  the  knowledge  that  should  the  matter 
come  to  a  pinch,  the  honest  Catholic  might  have  to  go  through 
the  struggle  of  making  up  his  mind  whether  to  be  true  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  or  throw  over  his  adopted  or  native  country 
(usually  adopted),  in  order  to  preserve  fealty  to  the  Pope  of 
Rome,  who  is  a  foreign  potentate.  With  many  American 
Catholics  the  struggle,  should  need  for  it  arise,  would  be  a 
hard  one,  for  great  numbers  of  them  are  not  lacking  in  patri- 
otism. But  the  Pope,  in  such  a  contingency,  would  have  an 
advantage,  against  which  nothing  logical  could  be  opposed. 
The  Government  of  the  United  States  makes  no  claim  to  be 
able  to  doom  to  damnation  the  soul  of  any  citizen  who  should 
refuse  to  serve  it  in  war.  The  most  it  can  do  is  to  draft  his 
body  into  the  ranks  of  its  army,  and  shoot  him  if  he  deserts. 
The  Pope  has  power  to  bind  and  loose,  and  can  condemn  to 
lasting  dames  the  man,  no  matter  in  what  spot  of  the  world 
u>.y  live,  who  declines  to  obey  his  infallible  orders. 
Archbishop  Riordan,  perceiving  the  difficulty,  did  his  pro- 


fessional duty  by  his  hearers,  and  contended  that  a  Roman 
Catholic  could  be  as  good  an  American  citizen  as  any  Prot- 
estant or  unbeliever,  to  the  last  gasp,  and  threw  dust  in  the 
not  very  keen  eyes  of  the  Young  Men's  Institute,  by  giving 
specific  instances  of  heroic  service  rendered  the  republic  by 
men  of  his  faith.  Of  course  there  have  been  many  examples 
of  patriotism  among  men  of  Brother  Riordan 's  religion.  He 
is  too  intelligent,  we  hope,  to  expect  that  anybody  will  deny 
this.  But  suppose  it  should  come  to  a  point  where  the  Amer- 
ican Government  ordered  one  way  and  His  Holiness  the  other  ? 
Would  the  archbishop  waver  for  a  moment  in  instructing  the 
faithful  to  which  obedience  should  be  yielded?  If  pressed, 
would  he  not  be  compelled  to  say  that  the  duty  of  the  Cath- 
olic is  to  the  Holy  Father,  the  impeccable  one  at  Rome  ? 

It  would  be  begging  the  question  to  say  that  there  is  no 
likelihood  that  any  such  decision  will  ever  be  required  of 
American  Catholics.  The  point  is  whether  a  church  which, 
by  the  necessity  of  its  doctrines,  holds  that  allegiance  be- 
longs, first,  to  a  foreign  monarch,  and  next  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  in  which  the  Catholic  lives,  is  a  good  insti- 
tution to  encourage  in  America.  In  minor  ways  the  struggle 
between  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  laws,  senti- 
ment, and  practices  of  this  church  is  being  perpetually 
waged.  No  American  citizen  who  has  been  married  in  Cali- 
fornia in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  code,  by  either 
a  Protestant  minister  or  a  judicial  officer,  is,  in  the  Catholic 
view,  really  married.  According  to  the  canon  of  the  church, 
the  woman  is  either  a  concubine  or  an  adulteress,  and 
the  man  a  sinner  who  can  not  escape  hell  except  by  dis- 
carding his  wife  and  his  offspring  and  repenting,  with  the 
assistance  of  holy  oils  and  candles,  for  the  sin  of  obeying 
the  statutes  of  his  country.  No  American  citizen  can  be 
buried  in  holy  ground,  or  inter  therein  his  dear  ones  gone, 
unless  he  has  first  thrown  the  statutes  of  California  out  of 
the  window,  so  to  say,  and  groveled  in  penitence  at  the  feet 
of  Brother  Riordan,  or  some  other  priest  commissioned  by 
holy  Rome.  Catholic  Americans  may  not  send  their 
children  to  American  schools,  supported  by  the  State,  with- 
out incurring  the  reproof  of  the  church  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
some  portions  of  this  free  and  singularly  forbearing  land, 
without  braving  excommunication  and  the  consequent  cer- 
tainty of  the  lake  of  fire  forever. 

It  will  not  do,  Brother  Riordan.  You  need  not  to  be  told 
that  the  principles  upon  which  this  government  is  founded  are 
in  flat  contradiction  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Papacy  to  su- 
preme power  over  nations  and  rulers  as  well  as  over  the  souls 
of  individuals.  To  begin  to  cite  bulls  in  point  and  historical 
examples  of  the  assumption  of  Rome  that  political  power 
comes  from  God  alone,  and  that  the  Roman  Church  is  God's 
sole  accredited  representative  on  earth,  would  waste  more  space 
than  the  Argonaut  cares  to  give  to  so  familiar,  so  threadbare, 
a  subject.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  Catholic 
Church  endeavored,  and  often  with  success,  to  maintain  that 
pretension  in  practical  politics  ;  it  has  not  yet  abandoned  it, 
though,  fortunately  for  the  world's  happiness,  intelligence  and 
the  spirit  of  independent  manhood  have  so  increased  that  the 
arrogance  of  the  church  is  mitigated  ;  and  it  now  dodges  and 
sneaks  where  aforetime  it  swaggered,  bullied,  and  enforced 
obedience.  Archbishop  Riordan,  in  California,  and  the  prelates 
of  his  church  throughout  America,  have  imbibed  to  some  ex- 
tent the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  the  hierarchy  at  Rome  are  appar- 
ently partially  aware  of  what  may  and  may  not  be  done  here  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  faith.  "  Holy  Coats"  are  reserved  for 
Treves  and.  Argenteuil,  and  visions  of  the  Virgin  for  the  Grotto 
of  Lourdes.  We  are  favored  with  no  miracles.  Brother 
Riordan  and  his  fellow -prelates  would  have  been  cheerfully 
burned  at  the  stake  three — yes,  two— hundred  years  ago  had 
they  openly  advocated  innumerable  laxities  in  belief  which 
they  are  compelled  to  ignore  in  the  United  States,  and,  in- 
deed, in  most  Protestant  countries.  If  there  be  anything 
which  the  Catholic  Church  does  not  do  in  America,  in  the 
way  of  exalting  its  power,  exhibiting  its  strength,  and  endeav- 
oring to  shape  our  politics,  we  may  safely  assume  that  the 
church's  motive  for  abstaining  is  policy,  inspired  by  prudence 
and  fear. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  apparent  that  His  Holiness  and  the  for- 
eign gentlemen  who  assist  him  to  run  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chine have  not  now  and  never  have  had  a  very  clear  under- 
standing of  the  position  of  their  church  in  America,  and  still 
less  respect  for  the  republic  as  an  independent  entity,  as 
Archbishop  Riordan  is  thoroughly  aware.  A  new  proof  of 
this  has  recently  been  offered  in  the  efforts  of  Herr  Cahensly, 
Herr  von  Schloezer,  M.  Mercier,  Signor  Valpilandi,  and 
others,  to  induce  the  Vatican  to  give  the  Germans  a  prepon- 
derating influence  in  the  church  in  the  United  States.  The 
scheme  to  place  the  immigrants  of  each  nationality  under  the 
exclusive  guidance  and  control  of  ecclesiastics  from  their  own 
countries,  has  aroused  the  Irish  prelates  in  America,  who  rule 
the  roost  under  present  conditions,  to  protest  with  a  vigor  that 
must  have  caused  surprise  to  Pope  Leo,  who  doubtless  has  a 
dim  idea  that  Indians  still  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  our 
population.     The  officers  of  the  church  here  have  always  had 


to  fight  to  hold  their  own  against  the  attempts  of  their  foreign 
brethren  to  grab  this  spiritual  territory,  with  the  accompany- 
ing tithes.  The  impression  still  exists  in  European  semin- 
aries that  anybody  in  holy  orders  is  good  enough  for  America, 
and  that  it  is  fair  play  to  push  aside  the  native  ecclesiastics 
if  possible,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  souls  and  dollars.  Shortly 
after  the  Revolution,  when  the  Episcopal  Sees  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  were  erected,  foreign  clergymen  were  sent 
here  to  preside  over  them,  without  so  much  as  a  consultation, 
even  of  courtesy,  with  Bishop  Carroll,  the  patriot  prelate  of 
Baltimore,  the  real  head  of  the  church  in  America  then,  so 
far  as  priority  and  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  people 
were  concerned.  Still  later,  in  17S8,  Richmond,  Va.,  was 
made  an  Episcopal  See  without  notification  to  Archbishop 
Mare*chal,  of  Baltimore,  to  whose  diocese  Richmond  be- 
longed. A  foreign  priest  was  appointed  to  the  new  bishopric, 
and  another  foreigner  was  confirmed  as  Bishop  of  Philadel- 
phia. As  a  preliminary  to  fitting  themselves  for  their  work 
in  the  new  republic,  both  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
British  crown  on  the  day  of  their  consecration.  The  im- 
pudence of  these  appcintments  raised  such  a  storm  that  some 
of  them  were  withdrawn.  The  French  made  a  dead  set,  as 
the  Germans  are  doing  now,  to  have  the  American  church 
delivered  into  their  hands.  The  presiding  bishop  was  to  be 
nominated  by  the  French  king.  The  effort  failed,  for  the 
Irish  are  good  fighters. 

To  others  than  Catholics  it  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  church  in  America  be  wholly  or  partly  ruled  by 
Irish,  French,  or  German  influence  ;  but  it  makes  the  aver- 
age American  of  the  year  1 89 1  feel  rather  queer  to  see  foreign 
hierarchies  tugging  and  pulling  for  domination  over  a  church 
which  finds  it  convenient — vide  Archbishop  Riordan  at  Wat- 
sonville— to  profess  extreme  American  sympathies.  The 
plain  truth  is,  as  everybody  knows — including  our  friend 
Brother  Riordan — that  the  Catholic  Church  is  an  exotic, 
which  is  flourishing  in  this  soil,  after  transplanting,  with  won- 
derful luxuriance.  When  it  pretends  to  be  other  than  it  is — 
a  strictly  Italian  organization,  seeking  for  political  power  and 
merchantable  spoils,  standing  ready  to  free  its  subjects,  when 
necessary,  from  any  tie  which  interferes  with  allegiance  to  it- 
self— it  puts  on  a  mask  that  every  eye,  sharpened  by  the 
perusal  of  history  and  observant  of  local  contemporary 
events,  can  pierce  at  a  glance.  No,  Brother  Riordan,  no  ;  a 
Roman  Catholic  may  be  a  good  American  citizen  so  long  as 
there  is  no  tug  between  the  church  and  state  ;  but  the  mo- 
ment that  tug  should  happen  to  come,  every  Catholic,  as  he 
valued  his  salvation,  would  be  found  under  the  banner  of  the 
Pope. 

In  the  financial  journals  of  New  York  city  may  be  seen  the 
following  "small  ad."  It  will  serve  as  an  object  lesson. 
Read  it : 

WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY-DIVIDEND  NO.  92. 
vv  The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quarterly  dividend  of  ONE  AND 
ONE-QUARTER  PER  CENT,  upon  the  capital  stock  of  this  company  from  the 
net  earnings  of  the  three  months  ending  September  30th,  instant,  payable  at  the 
office  of  the  Treasurer  on  and  after  the  fifteenth  day  of  October  next,  10  share- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  the  transfer-book  on  the  twenty-first  day  of  Sep- 
tember, instant.  The  transfer-books  will  be  closed  at  three  o'clock  on  the  after- 
noon of  September  21st,  instant,  and  reopened  on  the  morning  of  October  15th 
next.  R.  H.  Rochester,  Treasurer. 

New  York,  September  9,  1891. 

This  means  five  per  cent,  on  its  watered  capital  stock  ! 
The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  has  a  capitalization 
that  exceeds  eighty  million  dollars.  The  actual  cost  of  all 
its  lines  can  be  fairly  stated  at  less  than  fifteen  million  dol- 
lars. Competent  experts,  who  have  been  called  to  investigate 
the  matter,  agree  in  the  statement  that  all  these  lines  can  be 
duplicated  at  a  cost  of  fifteen  million  dollars  at  the  utmost. 
Between  this  fifteen  million  dollars  actual  cost  and  the 
eighty  million  dollars  capitalized,  it  is  all  water — the  constant 
flow  of  watering  stock,  so  prevalent  since  the  days  of  Daniel 
Drew  and  the  Erie  Railroad  corporation  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Jim  Fisk  and  Jay  Gould.  Dividends  are  cal- 
culated and  paid  upon  this  vastly  watered  stock.  The  line  of 
Virgil  is  apropos:  "  Rari  nantes  in  gurgite  vasto" — swim- 
ming in  the  vastness  of  ocean.  These  dividends  in- 
crease every  year.  Every  year  the  wages  of  operatives  de- 
crease. Charges  to  the  public  are  maintained.  There  is  ex- 
pansion of  service,  appreciation  of  gross  receipts,  aggregation 
of  net  profits  ;  but  all  the  time  the  marking  down  is  against 
the  thousands  of  employees — the  experienced,  the  worthy 
and  patient,  the  overworked  and  unremunerated — and  the 
profitable  flow  is  to  the  fortunate-possessor  of  the  shares. 
Postal  telegraphy  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  public  can  be 
relieved  from  this  stock -watered,  bloated,  dropsical  monopoly 
— postal  telegraphy,  controlled  by  the  government,  in  the  ser- 
vice and  interest  of  the  people,  as  the  mail  service  is,  with 
charges  adequate  and  proportionate.  The  transmission  of 
mails  has  been  vastly  improved  and  quickened,  and  the 
charges  have  been  diminished  from  tens  to  low  units.  Eng- 
land, in  her  postal  service,  is  the  exemplar  of  the  world. 
The  United  States  has  closely  followed.  Mail  service 
has  been  lessened  from  weeks  to  days,  from  days  to 
fractions  of  days ;  from  the  cost  of  a  shilling  to  two- 
pence, from  a  dime  to  two  cents,  for  letters.  Penny 
postage    is    now    to    come,    and     one    cent    for    the    one- 
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unce  letter  is  the  proposition  before  Congress  that  will 
robably  pass.  The  government  controls  the  mails.  The 
;legraph  is  of  cognate  order — the  government  should  like- 
■ise  control  it.  Cheap  postage  should  have  its  fellow  in 
heap  telegraphy.  In  the  United  Kingdom  a  telegram  of 
velve  words  is  sent  to  the  remotest  point  for  one  shilling — 
bout  twenty-five  cents.  The  rate  in  our  own  country  for 
message  of  ten  words  for  any  distance  is  upwards  of 
ne  dollar.  Experts  declare  that  a  rate  of  thirty  cents 
jr  ten  words  to  any  portion  of  the  entire  republic,  in 
ilegraphic  connection,  is  ample  for  the  service.  As  it  is,  the 
[large  of  the  telegraph  company  rises  and  floats  upon  the 
-atered  stock.  Postal  telegraphy,  with  no  corporate  monop- 
oly, but  under  the  control  of  the  government,  is  the  pressing, 
eeded,  public  demand. 


If  there  be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  man  as  to  the  results 

-om  the  doctrine  or  policy  of  reciprocity,  the  benefits  which 

ave  flown  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  the  recog- 

ition  of  the  reciprocal  doctrine  and  the  acceptance  of  its 

-orkings  in  the  exchange  of  exports  and   imports  and  the 

larketing  of  products,  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 

lany,  should  remove  that  doubt.     The  people  of  Germany 

ave,  in  America,  a  free-trade  market  for  their  forty  millions 

f  dollars'  worth  of  beet  sugar  every  year,  and  the  free  en- 

ance  of  the  American  hog — as  pork,  as  lard,  and  in  every 

orcine   quality — is    to    the    satisfaction    and   profit   of    the 

jnerican  people.     Besides  the  hog  products,  America  will 

;nd  into  German    ports   the   sustaining  quantity  of  bread- 

:uffs  to  avert   famine    and   feed  all,  without   the    exaction 

K  the  discriminating  tariff  which  was  practically  prohibitory 

-thirty  cents  per  bushel  on  wheat,  two  dollars  and  a  half 

1  er  barrel  on  flour.     Germany  has  levied  no  such  tariff  upon 

readstuffs  imported  from  Russia.     The  American  product 

ras  accordingly  shut  out.     Germany  obtained   almost  her 

rathe  supply  from  Russia.     Reciprocity  changes  the  course 

|f  trade  and  opens  the  channels  of  commerce.     The  cargoes 

If  American  breadstuff's  and  of  the  great  American  hog  will 

Iieet  and  pass  upon  the  Atlantic  the  cargoes  of  German 

I  Jgar.     Exchanges  of  values  between  the  United  States  and 

Germany  will  be  of  goods  and  gold,  and,  as  the  largest 

Iroducer,  Brother  Jonathan  will  receive  the  most  gold  in  re- 

1m. 


The  court-house  at  Salem,  Mass.,  is  the  scene  of  a  con- 
*^ersy  which  is  important  in  principle,  interesting  to  Cali- 
irnians,  and  vital  to  many  of  our  prominent  and  wealthy 
Itizens.  There  will  be  a  general  opinion,  among  all  classes 
f  right-minded  and  intelligent  people,  that  Mr.  Timothy 
[opkins  has  acted  wisely  and  well  in  refusing  the  millions 
iat  were  offered  to  him  in  settlement  and  compromise  of 
le  Searles  conspiracy  ;  and  it  is  almost  pitiable  to  see  how 
ncomfortably  the  successful  paper  -  hanger  is  wriggling 
|nder  the  cross-examination  of  Attorney  Burley,  one  of  the 
ounsel  for  Mr.  Hopkins  and  the  contesting  heirs.  Attorneys 
tillman  and  Hubbard  are  playing  a  very  insignificant  part 
1  the  trial.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  ladies  of  good 
ociety  in  the  vicinity  of  Salem  are  taking  a  profound  inter- 
st  in  the  testimony.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  nothing  to  conceal, 
j  Dr,  up  to  the  time  when  his  adopted  mother  fell  into  the 
ands  of  the  conspirators,  she  had  maintained  a  respected 
nd  honored  name,  and  if  anything  in  her  life  shall  make  an 
xhibit  of  weakness  or  infirmity,  and  everything  transpires 
fhile  she  was  a  prisoner  to  the  marriage-bed,  he  can 
lot  do  anything  more  creditable  for  the  preservation 
if  her  good  name  than  to  give  the  utmost  publicity 
0  all  the  acts  which  she  has  committed  under  the 
ofluence  of  the  Searles  conspiracy.  It  is  useless  to  dis- 
use the  fact  that  the  widow  of  Mark  Hopkins  underwent  a 
nental  and  moral  change  in  all  the  aspects  of  her  life  after 
he  became  the  inheritor  of  her  first  husband's  vast  fortune. 
-lp  to  the  time  of  his  death,  she  was  a  leading  figure  in 
he  society  of  Sacramento,  where  she  lived,  generous  in  chari- 
ies  and  keenly  interested  in  all  matters  that  concerned  the 
'elfare  of  the  community.  After  that  time,  she  displayed 
.  radical  mental  and  moral  transformation.  She  seems  to 
lave  been  controlled  by  but  one  sentiment,  and  that  not 
reditable  to  her  womanly  reserve.  If  the  stories  told  of  her 
irevious  engagements  to  a  young  army  officer  and  an  Italian 
■rtist  are  true,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  testimony  given  by 
dr.  Searles  on  his  cross-examination,  concerning  her  advances 
0  him,  may  be  depended  upon. 

It  is  possible  that  Mrs.  Hopkins  may  have  made  the  propo- 
ition  that  led  him  into  the  marriage  contract  ;  but  it  was  not 
■  manly  thing  for  him  to  assert  it,  even  under  oath.  It  is  not 
»articularly  creditable  to  Mrs.  Hopkins  that  she  covered  an 
itnour  by  the  marriage  blankets.  Wealth  may  sometimes  be 
excusable  for  the  many  eccentric  things  it  chooses  to  accom- 
ilish,  but  when  a  woman  covers  sensuality  with  the  consecra- 
ion  of  a  marriage  sacrament,  and  pays  seventy  millions  to  a 
>aper-hanging  mechanic,  who  came  to  her  house  in  the  per- 
ormance  of  his  mechanical   industry,  it  indicates  a  mental 


aberration,  or  a  moral  delinquency,  or,  at  best,  a  disregard 
of  all  the  proprieties  and  decencies  of  civilized  society. 

If  the  courts  of  Massachusetts  would  uphold  the  principles 
of  the  law,  the  judge  who  is  called  upon  to  decide  this  case 
should  consign  Mr.  Edward  F.  Searles  and  his  legal  co-con- 
spirators to  a  full  measure  of  all  the  penalties  that  ought  to 
attend  the  attempt  to  commit  so  monstrous  a  crime. 

It  would  be  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  moral  sentiment 
of  the  community  that  the  court  should  permit  this  will  to  be 
adjudicated  as  the  will  of  Mrs.  Searles.  It  will  be  infamous 
if  the  court  shall  not  find  some  mode  of  determining,  from  the 
disclosures  being  made,  that  the  affair  was  a  premeditated 
and  deliberate  conspiracy  to  gain  possession  of  an  old  woman 
and  to  steal  her  fortune. 

Better  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Timothy  Hopkins  if  he  shall  walk 
out  of  the  Salem  court-house,  mulct  for  costs,  deprived  of 
his  fortune,  and  left  a  poor  and  ruined  man,  yet  still  an  honest 
and  an  honorable  one,  than  it  will  be  for  Mr.  Edward  F. 
Searles  to  carry  away  the  plundered  millions,  and  bear  with 
them  the  reputation  attaching  to  the  method  of  their  acquire- 
ment. 

It  will  be  time  enough  to  draw  the  moral  of  this  most 
strange  story  when  the  trial  is  fully  completed. 


The  European  cablegrams  printed  in  the  San  Francisco 
daily  journals  of  Sunday,  September  20th,  were  filled  with 
suggestions  of  great  significance  to  all  those  nations  that  have 
been  in  the  immediate  prospect  of  engaging  in  a  European 
war — a  war  that  would  certainly  involve  the  whole  civil- 
ized and  semi-civilized  world  in  arms.  The  determination  of 
Russia  to  pass  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  through 
European  Turkey,  to  the  Mediterranean  and  the  commercial 
world  that  lies  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  seems  to  have 
met  with  a  check. 

The  mighty  empire  of  the  Romanoffs  that  lies  in  Europe 
and  stretches  beyond  the  Ural  Mountains  to  the  confines  of 
Asia,  is  the  home  of  such  a  vast  power,  of  resources  so  in- 
exhaustible, and  of  material  to  form  so  great  a  military  organ- 
ization, that  the  world  stands  appalled  when  it  finds  that  from 
center  to  circumference  this  empire  is  palpitating  with  ambi- 
tion to  rule  the  world.  It  is  not  surprising  that  England 
should  take  alarm  for  her  vast  possessions  in  India,  when  she 
learns  that  Russia  has  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  and 
that  there  is  danger  of  a  coalition  with  the  unspeakable  Turk 
for  an  opportunity  to  realize  the  prophecy  of  the  first  Napo- 
leon, that  the  civilized  world  would  become  Cossack  or  repub- 
lican. 

There  was  a  time — and  that  not  remote — when  Spain  held 
dominion  almost  over  the  world  ;  but,  under  the  control  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  it  has  ripened  and  rotted  till  it  is  now 
palsied  with  age,  and  can  scarce  maintain  a  sufficient  power 
to  combat  the  floods  that  desolate  its  interior  valleys.  Italy, 
under  the  same  dominion,  extended  till  its  power  ripened 
and  decayed  ;  till  it  almost  equaled  the  dominion  that,  under 
the  Caesars,  it  had  acquired  in  the  period  of  its  pagan  rule. 
France,  the  eldest  and  strongest  survivor  of  the  Christian 
era,  flourished  and  strengthened  until  it  could  send  its  con- 
quering armies,  under  the  First  Napoleon,  to  overrun  what 
was  the  Roman  world  during  the  period  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ;  and,  while  it  maintained  its  strength,  could  compete 
with  Spain  and  France,  England  and  Austria,  and  did  dominate 
Turkey  and  gave  the  capital  of  victorious  Russia  to  the  de- 
vouring flames. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that,  in  this  Christian  era, 
the  nations  of  the  reformed  Christian  Church  should  take 
alarm  at  a  combination  that  seemed  to  threaten  to  bring  back 
the  European  world  to  the  horrors  that  prevailed  in  the  bar- 
baric era.  When  it  seemed  to  be  possible  that  Russia  and 
Turkey  and  France  could  combine  for  the  organization  of  a 
power  that  should  rule  the  European  world,  it  was  not  sur- 
prising that  England,  which  is  the  leading  power  of  earth, 
should  scent  danger  from  the  coming  storm.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising that  Germany,  which  had  caught  an  early  inspiration 
of  fear  from  the  extension  of  the  Papal  Empire,  should  take 
alarm  ;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Italy,  which  had  become 
the  heart  and  seat  of  the  Papal  Empire  and  had  fallen  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Pope,  should  combine  for  the  purpose  of 
resisting  the  extension  of  so  anomalous  and  dangerous  a  mili- 
tary organization. 

England  has  had  a  taste  of  church  power  in  the  political 
observances  she  has  noted  as  the  result  of  attempted  home 
rule  in  Ireland.  France  has  revolted  from  Papal  authority 
and  become  a  republic.  Italy  has  divested  the  Pope  of  his 
civil  power.  An  intelligent  and  re-awakened  people  have 
erected  a  statue  to  the  murdered  Bruno.  Young  Italy  has 
revolted  from  ecclesiastical  dictation,  and,  in  place  of  a  Papal 
hierarchy,  has  reestablished  the  throne  of  the  Piedmontese 
dynasty,  and  united  Italy  presents  itself  as  a  reorganized  and 
reestablished  nationality.  With  Protestant  England  in  the 
lead,  with  Protestant  Germany  its  ally,  with  re-awakened  re- 
publican sentiment  in  France,  and  general  intelligence  devel- 


oping throughout  the  Italian  states,  with  Austria  and  Hungary 
keenly  alive  to  their  self-preservation,  it  is  apparent  to  every 
thinking  mind  that  the  contemplated  coalition  between  the 
Romanoff  and  the  Turk  is  impossible,  and  that  the  danger  of 
a  continental  war  is  disappearing.  With  the  fleets  of  Eng- 
land, Germany,  and  Italy  united,  there  is  no  other  probable 
combination  that  can  resist  their  dominion  over  the  seas. 

The  settlement  of  this  controversy,  if  settled  we  may  re- 
gard it  to  be,  is  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  disarmament  of 
all  land  forces,  the  dismantling  of  all  fortresses,  the  discharge 
of  all  soldiers  from  standing  armies,  and  the  release  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  their  military  and  naval  enthrallment  and 
return  to  the  arts  and  industries  of  peace. 

Nine  millions  of  men,  composing  the  standing  armies  of 
Europe,  together  with  the  vast  expenditure  of  moneys  for 
their  support,  and  the  incalculable  cost  of  defensive  fortifica- 
tions and  protective  armaments  afloat  and  ashore,  would,  if 
returned  to  legitimate  fields  of  labor  and  the  pursuit  of  legiti- 
mate industries  in  a  time  of  peace,  if  all  men  were  intelligent 
and  just,  restore  to  the  world  the  millennium. 

The  natural  outcome  of  events,  leading  in  this  direction,  is 
the  establishment  of  a  world's  international  parliament,  and 
the  submission  to  that  parliament  of  all  international  dis- 
putes, whereby  war  may  be  evaded  and  peace  be  maintained. 
The  world  is  becoming  very  small,  made  so  by  steam  and 
electric  power,  till  the  mind-readers  of  the  world  can  be 
brought  into  almost  instantaneous  communication. 

Is  there  any  good  reason  then,  with  electric  cables 
and  the  thousand  electric  devices  with  which  the  world  is  be- 
coming cognizant,  that  there  shall  not  be  declarations  of  rights 
and  constitutional  enactments  that  shall  bind  the  earth  in  a 
code  of  uniform  laws  that  shall  render  the  citizens  and  sub- 
jects of  all  nationalities  obedient  to  the  world's  great  sanhe- 
drim, when  it  shall  hear,  consider,  and  decree  what  shall  be 
the  principle  controlling  in  each  particular  case  ?  Why 
would  it  not  be  possible,  if  such  a  parliament  were  in  session 
to-day,  with  intelligent  delegations  from  every  part  of  the 
civilized  and  Christian  world,  to  determine  whether  it 
should  be  right  for  the  Russian  power  to  send  its  war- 
ships through  the  Turkish  strait  of  the  Dardanelles  ? 
We  would  give  to  this  parliamentary  assemblage  the  power  to 
enforce  its  decrees.  We  would  give  to  it  armies  and  navies, 
to  be  exercised  as  we  now  exercise  a  police  force.  As  we,  of 
America,  from  Washington — a  place  of  impartial  and  inde- 
pendent legislation — can  send  forth  our  decrees  to  Maine  or 
California,  can  suppress  conflicts  between  States  and  adjust 
difficulties  that  might  lead  to  a  breach  of  constitutional  laws, 
so  would  we  give  to  this  world's  parliament,  with  delegates  gov- 
erned by  a  world's  constitution,  power  to  enforce  its  decrees. 
And  when  a  case  was  made  between  nations  and  in  this  great 
parliamentary  tribunal  the  pleadings  had  brought  the  case  to 
direct  issue,  we  would  suspend,  pendente  lite,  the  formations 
of  all  military  organizations,  the  construction  and  building  of 
all  fleets  of  vessels  of  war,  till  the  case  should  be  fully  heard 
and  fairly  determined. 

We  hear  a  vast  deal  of  complaint  concerning  Chinese  riots 
against  missionaries.  We  have  no  doubt  that  great  destruc- 
tion of  property  and  great  loss  of  life  attend  these  riots  in 
China,  as  they  do  elsewhere  wherever  they  occur,  either  in 
pagan  or  Christian  lands.  Riots  resulting  from  religious  ex- 
citement are  usually  more  appalling  and  more  to  be  depre- 
cated than  from  any  other  cause.  Religious  wars  are  more 
destructive  and  more  vindictive  than  wars  arising  from  other 
motives. 

A  New  York  Methodist  journal  attributes  these  popular  dis- 
turbances in  China  to  three  distinct  causes.  A  secret  society, 
having  for  its  object  the  overthrow  of  the  government,  thinks 
to  embroil  it  with  foreign  powers  and  hopes  that  a  war  may 
ensue  ;  when  the  imperial  forces  are  engaged  in  resisting  for- 
eign attacks,  a  rebellion  can  be  successfully  carried  out. 
Large  numbers  bf  discharged  soldiers,  constituting  a  roaming 
and  lawless  body  of  men,  are  always  ready  to  enter  into  any 
scheme  of  destruction  and  plunder,  as  willing  and  effective 
allies  to  the  secret-society  plotters. 

This  religious  journal  directly  charges  that  there  is  a  feel- 
ing of  resentment  at  the  practices  and  arrogant  demands  of 
Roman  Catholic  priests  ;  that  in  many  of  the  Yang-tse  ports 
Roman  Catholic  organizations  have  secured  available  lands 
for  foreign  trade  ;  that  in  Wahu  and  Chin-kiang,  Chinese 
merchants  and  business-men  are  obliged  to  pay  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  annual  rent  ;  that  the  imperial  custom- 
house, for  the  collection  of  revenue,  is  compelled  to  rent 
property  from  Roman  Catholics  ;  that  in  event  of  losses  by 
mobs  they  demand  and  secure  indemnities  out  of  all  propor- 
tion to  their  real  losses,  and  use  the  money  thus  obtained 
from  the  Chinese  Government  for  further  purchases  of  lots 
and  lands  in  the  best  localities  ;  that  when,  as  the  result  of  these 
riots,  the  riotous  spirit  becomes  dominant,  it  does  not  confine 
itself  to  Roman  Catholics,  but  turns  against  all  foreigners  and 
all  Christians.  The  resident  correspondent  to  the  jour 
have   quoted,  denies  that  the    Chinese   Government 
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friendly  to  Christian  missionaries,  and  at  no  time  has  it  been 
more  friendly  than  at  present. 

We  are  aware  that  the  most  active  and  persistent  opponent 
and  rival  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  the  Methodist  Church  of 
America.  Its  members  exceed  those  of  Rome  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Their  members  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  Rome  ;  and  it  will  not  be  surprising  if 
we  admit  that  a  formidable  jealousy  exists  between  these  two 
great  religious  organizations,  and  it  is  barely  possible  that  the 
rivalries  and  contentions  between  them  may  lead  a  Methodist 
journal  to  a  willing  admission  of  charges  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  Roman  Church.  And  while  we  entertain  no  particular 
fear  of  any  church,  and  ask  no  favor  of  any,  we  are  quite 
prepared  to  admit  that  if  the  Roman  organization  does  not 
interfere  in  the  politics  of  China,  and  intrigue  for  money- 
making  in  commercial  as  well  as  in  religious  transactions,  in 
political  as  well  as  in  spiritual  affairs,  China  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  only  place  in  which  it  does  not  engage  in  schemes  of 
money-making.  When  Chinese  come  to  work  in  our  mines, 
in  digging  for  coal  or  sluicing  for  gold,  if  there  are  any  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  in  the  neighborhood,  there  is  a  riot  between 
them  and  the  Chinese — riots  that  result  in  murder,  in  de- 
struction of  life  and  property,  as  it  did  at  Rock  Springs, 
Wyoming,  and  for  which  our  government  was  compelled  to 
apologize  and  pay  large  sums  in  indemnity  for  Chinese  losses  ; 
and  there  has  scarcely  ever  been  a  riot  in  the  United  States 
that  has  not  been  either  directly  or  indirectly  caused  by  this 
class  of  American  citizens  in  the  Church  of  Rome. 


One  of  the  most  important  industries  of  our  State,  and  one 
which  is  attracting  considerable  interest  throughout  the  United 
States,  is  the  drying  of  fruits.  This  industry  is  so  increasing 
year  by  year,  that,  within  a  comparatively  short  time,  owing 
to  our  rich  soil  and  dry  climate,  sun-dried  fruit  will  become 
one  of  our  chief  exports. 

Already  the  cultivation  and  drying  of  raisins  is  rapidly 
progressing,  so  that  Fresno  County  has  taken  the  lead  in  that 
branch  of  industry.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Tulare  and  Kern  should  not  be  equally  as  good 
for  the  cultivation  and  drying  of  the  raisin  grape,  lying  as 
they  do  in  the  midst  of  the  artesian  belt,  and  possessing  a 
soil  which,  if  properly  irrigated,  would  render  it  as  fertile  as 
any  in  the  whole  San  Joaquin  Valley.  Irrigation  is  all  that 
is  lacking  to  make  Fresno,  Tulare,  and  Kem  the  great  fruit- 
producing  counties  of  the  State,  possessing  a  warm,  dry 
climate  and  abundance  of  water,  which  may  be  secured  by 
boring  artesian  wells,  at  a  comparatively  low  cost. 

Tulare  County  already  possesses  one  of  the  finest  vineyards 
in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley.  The  Page  and  Morton  vineyard, 
near  Tulare,  raises  some  of  the  best  fruit  and  raisins  that  are 
exported  from  California.  In  their  orchards,  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  and  nectarines  are  cured  to  great  perfection, 
making  it  one  of  the  most  profitable  fruit-tracts  in  the  State. 
We  see  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  done  all  over 
Tulare  County.  In  this  section  of  the  State  the  phylloxera, 
as  well  as  other  pests,  is  comparatively  under  control.  The 
great  wine-producing  counties  of  Napa  and  Sonoma  are  being 
ruined  by  the  phylloxera,  for  the  control  of  which  there 
has,  as  yet,  been  found  no  remedy.  Science  will,  in  time,  we 
think,  find  some  means  of  destroying  this  plague,  but,  in  the 
meantime,  it  is  playing  havoc  among  the  vines  in  our  grape- 
producing  counties.  If  this  pest  can  be  checked,  as  some 
think,  by  flooding  the  vines,  then  the  three  counties  we  have 
named  are  in  position  to  try  this  plan  successfully,  owing  to 
their  level  ground,  in  case  the  phylloxera  should  seriously 
attack  their  vines. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  prune  is  the  only  fruit  which  is  free 
from  pests.  Dried  prunes  and  raisins  form  the  chief  part  of 
this  industry,  and  we  know  of  no  reason  why  the  prune 
should  not  thrive  as  well  in  Tulare  and  Kem  as  in  the  coun- 
ties lying  further  north,  provided  it  is  properly  irrigated  by 
ditches,  thus  rendering  the  soil  fertile,  while  the  intense  heat 
would  be  available  for  drying  purposes.  The  climate  is  warm 
enough  for  relieving  the  fruit  from  all  moisture,  and  thus 
much  expense  will  be  saved  in  the  process.  Sun-dried  fruit, 
when  properly  packed  and  transported  to  any  distant  portion 
of  the  world,  is  available  as  a  food  product,  and  Mr.  J. 
Parker  Whitney,  of  Placer  County,  Cal.,  suggests  that  Cali- 
fornia dried  fruits  ought  to  become  a  substantial  article  of 
food  among  the  English  people.  He  says  that  canned 
fruits  are  more  expensive  in  an  economic  sense  than  dried 
fruits,  and  they  are  in  all  respects  less  desnable.  The  cost  of 
preserving,  canning,  and  shipping  is  more  easily  accomplished 
for  dried  fruits  than  for  those  canned  or  preserved. 

A  little  careful  exertion  on  the  part  of  the  fruit-growers  of 
California  would  enable  her  dried  fruits  to  be  sent  to  every 
distant  market  in  the  world. 

The  raisins  of  Fresno  are  already  successfully  competing 
with  the  choicest  from  the  Malaga  districts  in  Spain,  while 
our  dried  prunes  are  far  superior  to  those  of  France.  There 
are  but  very  few  districts  in  the  world  where  better  fruit  can 
be  raised  or  better  cured  than  in  the  Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin, 
in  California,  and  there  is  no  part  of  California  where  better 
fruits  can  be  raised  and  dried  for  markets  than  Fresno, 
Tulare,  and  Kern.  We  are  glad  to  be  informed  that  there  is, 
in  the  localities  referred  to,  a  disposition  universally  manifest 
to  subdivide  the  large  holdings  into  smaller  tracts.  We  are 
firmly  convinced  that  no  ordinary  household  can  successfully 
cultivate  more  than  ten  acres  of  orchard  and  vine.  If,  there- 
fore, a  farm  of  twenty  acres  is  occupied  by  a  working  family 
it  will  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  cultivation  of  a  variety  of 
products  that  will  contribute  largely  to  the  comfort  and  profit 
of  the  family.  One  acre  of  land  occupied  in  the  growing  of 
eucalyptus,  poplar,  and  cottonwood  will  suffice  for  the  fuel  of 
a  family.  Ramie  can  be  successfully  and  profitably  culti- 
vated. The  portion  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  which  we 
have  alluded  is  exceedingly  warm  in  summer,  and  the  winds 
are  exceedingly  cold  in  winter,  and  it  is  not  the  most  agree- 
able place  of  residence  in  the  State  ;  but  if  we  had  the  health 
;  \d  strength  to  cultivate  a  tract  of  ten,  or  twenty,  or  forty  acres 
of  land,  ownership  of  a  small  farm  and  the  establishment  of  a 
comfortable  home  would  seem  to  us  to  be  as  desirable  in  the 
Valley  of  the  San  Joaquin  as  in  any  portion  of  the  State. 


A    GREAT    EXPERIMENT. 


I. — The  Formula. 

"He's  in  as  perfect  and  natural  good  taste  as — oh,  as  a 
wild  animal  in  the  woods." 

"  You  never  saw  a  deer  get  up  from  making  a  picture  of 
himself  under  a  bush,  and  deliberately  scratch  his  ear  with 
his  hoof." 

"  You  may  demolish  my  simile  but  not  down  my  opinion. 
Mrs.  Marsh's  Mr.  Thompson  is  just  as  nice  as  he  can  be." 

"  Mrs.  Marsh's  Mr.  Thompson,  indeed  1" 

"  Yes  ;  Mrs.  Marsh  gave  him  a  letter  to  us  when  he  was  in 
Los  Angeles.     You  knew  she  went  there  to  live — -not  Mrs. 
Tom  Marsh,  Mrs.  Al,  the  bright  one  with  the  loud  voice,  whom 
Jim  used  to  call  the  boatswain.     Besides  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  papa — '  good  for  one  dinner,'  you  know — she  wrote 
me  a  perfectly  enthusiastic  letter  about  Mr.  Thompson,  call- 
ing him  *  Thompie  '  throughout.     Then,  at  the  end,  she  grew 
serious    and  said    she   would    no  more    dare    to    call    him 
4 Thompie' in  speaking  to  him  than  she  would  dare  to  pull 
his  hair.     I  didn't  believe  it  when   I  read  her  letter,  but  did, 
most  powerfully  and  potently,  when  I  saw  'Thompie.'" 
"  '  Not  from  a  vain  or  shallow  thought 
His  awful  Jove  young  Phidias  bro't  ?' 
— that  sort?" 

"  Not  anything  sculptural ;  on  the  contrary,  an  intensely 
modern  young  man,  but  a  little  bit  awful,  owing,  perhaps,  to 
big,  black  eyebrows  in  an  otherwise  blonde  style  of  architect- 
ure. Awfully  jolly  and  natural,  you  know,  but  a  man  who 
would  never  tolerate — oh,  not  a  prig,  that's  not  what  I  mean." 

"  Aren't  you  going  a  long  way  about  to  say  dignified  ?  You 
recall  the  old  gentleman  who  gave  a  five-minute-long  recipe 
to  a  waiter  who  translated  it  down  the  speaking-tube,  '  one 
oyster-stew.'  " 

"  Well,  dignified,  then.  That  isn't  quite  it,  but  if  that's  the 
way  I  made  it  seem  to  you,  that'll  do.  Now,  I'll  try  with  one 
other  impression  Thompie  made  on  me,  and  see  how  you'll 
translate  that.  You  know  how  most  of  the  men  one  knows 
have  a  desperately  smooth  look,  like  glass,  or  an  over-polished 
shirt-front,  as  if  you'd  slip  off,  if  you  tried  to  get  any  hold  on 
them  ?  If  you  were  drowning,  or  getting  run  over,  or  burned 
up,  they  wouldn't  refuse  to  help  you,  but  they'd  be  going  the 
other  way  so  hard,  they'd  never  know  about  it  till  your  fate 
was  decided  and  chronicled  in  the  morning  papers.  Well, 
Thompie  would  be  looking,  and,  seeing,  he'd  help  you." 

"  I  suppose  human  and  manly  are  the  words  for  that — 
honorably  for  the  language.  But  what  a  capital  suggestion 
for  a  novelty  in  entertainments  by  way  of  testing  the  char- 
acters of  your  men  friends  :  '  Shipwreck  party,'  or  l  Fire- 
party,'  with  (  very  informal '  engraved  in  the  corner  of  the 
cards  ! " 

"  Oh,  Sophie,  I  wish  I  were  rich  ! " 

"  Is  this  still  apropos  of  Mr.  Thompson,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  No  !  no  !  no  1  You  horrid  girl !  I've  only  seen  him 
twice.  Once  at  the  dinner  his  letter  called  for,  and  once 
when  he  made  his  visit  of  digestion — indigestion,  more  likely. 
He  went  in  for  papa's  Roquefort  like  an  army  officer.  I  want 
to  be  rich,  because  I  do." 

"  Well,  then,  you  are  a  sordid  child.  Have  I  read  Brown- 
ing and  Emerson  with  you  for  two  winters  only  to  hear  this  ? 
You'll  be  wishing  you  were  a  man  next.  The  day  I  hear 
you  wish  that,  I  renounce  you." 

"  Nobody  wishes  she  were  a  man — out  loud — after  she's 
seventeen.  It  makes  people  think  nobody  asks  her  to  dance. 
I'm  sound  on  the  higher  life  and  spiritual  law  ;  but  part  of 
my  days  are  passed  where  the  higher  life  doesn't  prevail  and 
spiritual  law  doesn't  hold,  where  nothing  but  being  known  to 
be  rich  helps  one  bit.  And  studying  Epictetus  only 
nourishes  a  self-esteem  that  suffers  the  more  the  next  time 
brute  money  cr-r-rushes  me." 

"  Illustrate,  fair  one." 

"  Yesterday,  mamma  and  I  went  to  the  Rollins  wedding. 
There  was  an  enormous  crowd  ;  the  ushers  were  busy  seat- 
ing people  in  the  front  of  the  church,  so  we  stood  a  minute 
in  the  vestibule.  Suddenly  there  was  a  sensation  and  a 
man  pushed — yes,  really,  physically  pushed — mamma  and 
me  aside,  and  said  :  '  Look  out,  stand  away  ;  here  are  the 
McGinnesses  ! '  And  the  McGinnesses  swept  through  the 
lane  to  glory  and  front  seats.  I,  Kitty  Madison,  daughter  of 
Presidents,  and  statesmen,  and  Mayflorists,  and  things — well, 
I  won't  expatiate.  I  like  the  McGinnesses — good  Mc- 
Ginnesses, excellent  McGinnesses — but  just  as  fitted  to  stand 
still  and  wait  their  turn  for  places  as  I.  You'll  say  my 
worth  is  as  extrinsic  as  theirs.  Very  well !  But,  worth  for 
worth,  the  world  pushes  me  aside  for  the  McGinnesses,  not 
the  McGinnesses  for  me.     I  want  to  be  rich." 

"  To  push  somebody  ?  " 

(t  To  be  not  pushed.     That's  the  stronger  feeling." 

"  The  subject  is  vast.  Go  earlier  to  a  church-wedding  next 
time.     Where  else  has  spiritual  law  failed  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  shopping,  Sophie  !  I  might  order  bales  of  things, 
and  pay  for  them  then  and  there,  and  I  shouldn't  command 
the  attention  the  McGinnesses  do  haggling  over  a  pair  of 
gloves.  However,  I  don't  shop  much  for  dry-goods  for  the 
best  of  reasons,  but  there  is  one  place  where  I  go  ever)'  other 
day  of  my  life,  where  I  must  continue  to  go  until  I  die  or 
emigrate.  We  can  economize  necessities,  but  the  strictly 
superfluous  who  can  do  without?  You  have  guessed — Vas- 
quez',  the  candy-store  !  Even  anglomania  fails  me  here.  I 
can  call  every  other  temple  of  trade  in  town  a  shop,  but  Vas- 
quez'  is  a  store.  To  the  esoteric  sisterhood,  of  course,  it  is 
simply  Vasquez',  as  one  says  Niagara,  Booth,  Honor. 
Sophie,  those  girls  at  Vasquez'  are  my  despair.  So  beauti- 
ful, so  haughty,  so  unmoved  !  Now,  there  is  aristocracy.  If 
some  one  had  called  out  at  the  wedding,  l  Room  for  the  sales- 
ladies from  Vasquez','  I  should  have  effaced  myself  with 
complete  assent,  and  done  homage  as  they  passed.  I  feel 
that  something  greater  than  money  is  needed  to  win  them 
from  their  implacable,  beautiful  nonchalance.  I  sometimes 
believe,  in  my  prostrate  helplessness,  that  they  would  snub 
the  McGinnesses  themselves,  though  snub  is  a  petty  word  for 
their   elemental    impassibility.     It    is    like   the   calmness    of 


nature  which  obeys  a  higher  law  than  our  persuasion  ;  but 
oh,  to  be  that  earthquake,  to  launch  that  thunderbolt ! " 

"My  child,  I  have  been  powerless  to  help  in  your  othei 
troubles,  but  I  hold  the  spell  wherewith  to  conjure  la  belh 
bonbonniere.     Take  a  man  there  with  you  !  " 


:- 


II. — The  Demonstration. 

The  first  spring  days  in  town,  among  the  shops  and  street 
cars,  that  little  square  of  the  city  bounded  by  Montgomerj 
Street  and  Grant  Avenue,  Geary  and  California  Streets 
awakened  Kitty  Madison's  imagination  much  more  brighth 
than  summer  by  the  sea-shore  later.  When  those  first  brigh 
days  came — mud  still  possible  underfoot,  but  new  blue  sk 
and  soft  warm  sun  above,  and  acacia  for  sale  at  the  sti 
corners — then  she  dreamed  girlish  dreams  of  herself  in 
pretty  street-gown  and  by  her  side  a  distinctly  nice  man  dis| 
tinctly  interested  in  her,  The  dream  was  only  that  they  twi 
should  saunter  slowly  along  together,  talking,  and  half-uncon 
sciously  absorbing  the  glitter  of  the  shops,  the  movement  0 
the  crowd,  and  the  wild,  sweet  scent  of  the  acacias.  From 
one  point  of  view  it  was  not  a  powerfully  original  flight  0 
fancy  ;  from  another,  it  was — mutatis  mutandis — the  esseno 
of  all  dreams. 

Kitty  was  a  much  be-chaperoned  girl,  brought  up  in  thi 
careful  traditions  of  the  Madisons.  It  was  quite  a  vigorou 
measure  on  her  part  to  sally  forth  alone  on  the  afternoon  0 
the  spring  day  in  question,  attired  in  her  new  gray  walking 
dress,  and,  as  she  indulged  in  her  dream  as  she  walked  along 
she  even  felt  a  little  wicked.  When  all  at  once,  "  Do  yoj 
like  acacias?"  said  Thompie,  coming  out  of  a  jeweler's,  witj 
a  bunch  of  flowers  in  his  hand.  "  Will  you  have  these 
I'll  carry  them  till  you  take  your  car.  May  I  walk  with 
as  far  as  that  ?  " 

Kitty  furtively  examined  him  with  a  shy  sweep  of  her  pn 
eyes,  and  the  wave  of  a  great  inspiration  swept  through 
brain. 

"  I — I'm  not  going  to  take  a  car  this  very  minute," 
replied,  with  a  slight  tremor,  almost  instantly  overcome  as 
courage  mounted  to  the  occasion,  "  I  have  an  errand  to 
for  mamma — at  Vasquez'." 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  reached  the  mere  calculation 
mathematics  that  should  prove  to  a  demonstration  the 
of  one  of  his  great  discoveries,  his  emotion  became  so 
tense  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  the  final  working  out  to 
assistant,  but  not  for  worlds  would  Kitty  Madison  have  pla< 
her  great  experiment    in    any   other  hands  for  verificatii 
She  experienced  all  a  scientist's   agitation  over  the  test,  and 
knew  all  a  truth-seeker's  exaltation  as  the  combination  provet 
an  unimpeachable  success,  before  her  eyes. 

Thompie's  presence  at  her  side,  as  together  they  entere<| 
Vasquez',  was  like  the  sweet  influences  of  Pleiades,  unbounil 
and  unbounded.  The  Vasquez  divinities  smiled,  fluttered 
arched  necks,  and  sidled  ;  showed  more  than  mere  signs  o| 
life  as  Kitty  gave  her  order,  exhibited  distinct  indications  oj 
possessing  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  a  certain  familiarity  witl 
the  English  language.  When  Kitty  was  interested  in  sw'n 
glace  fruit  and.  always  closely  attended  by  Thompie,  took ; 
step  toward  the  case  that  contained  it,  the  whole  bevy  0  etc 
Saccharissas  followed,  even  as  the  Muses  Apollo,  and  ex  gpj 
plained  the  nature  and  price  of  the  comfit.  Then  Kitty,  lift 
ing  up  her  eyes,  saw,  as  in  the  golden  haze  exhaling  fron 
their  millions,  the  McGinnesses,  their  carriage  at  the  kerb 
prepared  to  squander  a  prodigal  dime  on  molasses-candy  xr,ca 
waiting — yes,  positively  waiting — unattended,  while  thewhol 
adorable  Vasquez  personnel  hung  upon  her  smiles,  potentl; 
backed  by  Thompie's. 

Kitty  bowed  to  the  McGinnesses  gloriously  on  her  way  out  feb 
they  returned  the  bow  good-naturedly,  and,  once  out  upon  thi 
sidewalk,  Kitty  felt  that  her  feet  were  stepping  on  air.  Shi 
beamed  on  Thompie,  she  joked  with  him,  she  even  flatterw  i^i 
him  a  little. 


III. — The  Result. 
Kitty — Thompie. 

Kitty — Now  that  we're  really  engaged,  I  am  going  to 
you  Thompie. 

Thompie   (in   bland  surprise)  —  Are  you?      That's 
Al  Marsh  always  calls  me. 

Kitty — Did  Mrs.  Marsh  ever  call  you  so  ? 

Thompie — I  can't  recall  that  she  ever  did. 

Kitty  (pleased) — What  made  you — fall  in  love  with  me 

Thompie  (rising  gallantly  to  the  occasion) — Because 
are  the  woman,  etc.  (He  gives  his  ideas  of  destiny,  and 
tonism.) 

Kitty  (hearing  it  viva  voce  for  the  first  time,  is  surprise 
find  how  well  it  sounds,  brought  up  to  date) — But  when 
you  first  think  I  was  all  that  ? 

Thompie  (coming  up  to  time  with  trained  energy  and 
ish) — -The  first  time  I  ever  saw  you.     But,  seriously 

Kitty — Seriously  ?     Isn't  the  first  part  serious  ? 

Thompie — I  mean  practically.     I  never  should  have  d; 
to  ask  you  to  think  about  trying  to  like  me  a  little  so  awful 
soon  after  first  meeting  you,  if  you  hadn't  been  so  particuli 
gracious  to  me  that  day  I  met  you  in  the  street  just  after  1 
came  to  San  Francisco.    I  don't  believe  you  remember  it.   Wfl 
went  to  Vasquez'  to  order  salted  almonds  for  your  mother. 

Kitty — Remember  it  !  I  never  shall  forget  it.  That  da> 
was  a  dream  come  true  ;  but  that  you  never  could  understand 
no  man  could — and  it  was  the  day  of  a  great  and  successfu 
experiment,  and  you  were  unconsciously  part  of  both  drearr 
and  experiment.     Get  Sophie  to  tell  you.     She  knows. 

Annie  L.  Townsend. 

San  Francisco,  September,  1891. 


\  hoi 


It  : 


The  house  which  Benedict  Arnold  occupied  when  a  younj 
man,  in  New  Haven,  is  still  standing.  He  was  a  com  > 
pounder  of  drugs,  and  the  sign  which  swung  before  his  littlt 
shop  is  preserved  by  the  New  Haven  Historical  Society. 


"  Woman,"  says  George  Meredith,    in  one   of  his    finest 
flights  of  inspiration,  "  will  be  the  last  thing  to  be  civilized  by 
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TWO    GREAT    SOCIAL    QUESTIONS. 

"Van  Gryse"  on  Mr.  J.  Clinch-Smith  and  the  Dinner  Critics. 

Newport  would  not  be  Newport  unless  the  season  there 
vere  varied  by  several  large-sized,  muscular,  healthy  fights. 
l.ast  year  it  was  the  two  Mrs.  Astors  contesting  the  point  of 
vhich  was  Mrs.  Astor  without  an  initial.  The  whole  of  the 
epublic  looked  on  at  that  patrician  contest  with  amusement 
jr  awe,  according  to  temperament. 

This  year  the  Four  Hundred  is  furiously  raging  together 

iver  two  vexed  questions  :  No.  1.  Whether  a  dinner-guest  is 

ustified  in  liberally  criticising  the  dinner  that  he  has  just  at- 

ended  ;  No.  2.  Whether  Mr.  J.  Clinch-Smith  is  a  thing  to 

>e  passed  by  on  the  other  side,  or  a  creature  to  be  taken  up 

ind  loved  and  cherished  by  McAllister's  mighty  band. 

||   The  J.  Clinch-Smith  row  is  quite  a  lark  for  everybody  but 

IT.  Clinch-Smith,   who  must  feel,  amid  the  turmoil  he  has 

rreated,  like  the  baby  that  Solomon  wanted  to  chop  in  two. 

:t  appears  that  this  young  man  is  all  that  the  fancy  of  the 

nost  exacting  could  paint.     He  is  young  ;  he  is  beautiful. 

He  is  rich  as  a  dream  of  Poe,  and  gay  and  gallant  as  a  vision 

M>f  "  Ouida."     Last  winter,  he  suddenly  raised  his  head  above 

he  troubled  waters  of  society  and  began  to  splash  about  in 

,  he  swim  with  all  the  ease  and  confidence  of  the  oldest  duck 

»  here. 

I  His  great  weakness  is  horse-flesh  and  beauteous  equipages. 
I  A'here  lovely  ladies  and  fine  turn-outs  gather,  there  would  be 
If.  Clinch-Smith,  fresh  and  dapper  as  a  daisy  on  the  lawn,  for 
he  world  to  admire.  He  drove  in  the  park  in  the  finest  dog- 
i  :art,  and  he  rode  in  the  park  on  the  finest  horse.  But  the 
leal  chef  cCauvre  of  his  stable  was  his  coach.  It  was  the 
Iwellest  coach  that  ever  took  the  road  to  Pelham,  and  J. 
Clinch- Smith,  sitting  on  the  driver's  seat,  handling  the  ribbons 
Hvith  the  skill  of  Tommy  Onslow,  and,  every  now  and  then, 
Addressing  some  witty  remark  to  the  prettiest  girl  in  New 
work  sitting  at  his  side,  was  a  sight  to  make  the  hearts  of 
managing  mammas  swell  high  with  hope  and  fond  expect- 
ancy. 

■  The  one  blot  upon  the  J.  Clinch-Smith  'scutcheon  appears 
■0  be  that  this  trebly  gilded  youth  is  without  ancestry.  Not 
lhat  his  parentage  is  unknown — all  New  York  has  heard  of 
■he  Clinches  and  Clinch-Smiths,  who  inherited  a  large  share 
If  the  A.  T.  Stewart  estate — but  that  it  is  not  of  a  sufficiently 
lofty  strain.  The  Clinches  were  connections  of  Mrs.  A.  T. 
Stewart,  very  good  and  simple  people,  who  lived  quietly  and* 
thought  no  more  of  fashionable  life  and  its  envies  and  rivalries 
ban  they  did  of  the  North-West  passage  or  the  sources  of 
Ibe  Nile.  Mrs.  Stewart,  their  aunt,  lived  to  a  good  old  age, 
ler  days  slowly  drifting  by  in  that  huge  marble  palace,  built 
■>y  the  dry-goods  king,  which  neither  he  nor  his  wife  could 
liver  tolerate.  The  old  lady,  after  his  death,  used  to  live 
■here,  occupying,  with  companions  and  servants,  only  a  portion 
•if  the  building. 

I  Passing  by  there,  on  any  sunny  afternoon,  you  might  have 
Keen  her  going  forth  to  take  her  afternoon  airing.  A  splendid 
llosed  carriage  stood  at  the  block,  the  men  in  sober  liveries, 
Ihe  horses  solid,  well-fed,  and  handsome.  A  maid  used  to 
lo  before  the  old  lady  and  pile  up  the  inside  of  the  carriage 
Ifith  hot-water  bottles  and  air-cushions,  shawls  and  furs. 
■Then  came  Mrs.  Stewart,  leaning  on  the  arms  of  her  com- 
panion and  a  man-servant,  slowly  and  feebly  descending  the 
Inroad  sweep  of  shallow  marble  steps.  She  was  a  small,  dark, 
I  hriveled  woman,  who,  in  her  youth,  might  have  had  a  sort  of 
I  (uick,  bright,  brunette  prettiness.  She  was  always  very  fond 
I  if  dress,  and,  on  these  occasions,  used  to  have  her  little  bent 
[  iody  arrayed  in  all  sorts  of  beautiful,  costly  velvets  and  furs 
I  md  embroideries.  She  wore  her  hair  in  black  curls,  hanging 
I  oosely  about  in  the  old  fashion,  and,  it  was  said  by  the 

nalicious,  did  not  disdain  a  little  judicious  make-up. 
I  One  day  she  died,  and  the  Clinches  and  Clinch-Smiths 
1  bund  themselves  wealthy  beyond  the  dreams  of  a  miser. 
They  say  that  the  sudden  acquisition  of  riches  did  not  please 
hese  quiet  people.  Some  of  them,  who  had  lived  in  the 
luburbs  all  their  lives,  came  up  to  town,  took  houses  on  the 
ashionable  cross-streets,  and  there,  cooped  up  in  dreary  isola- 
don,  led  a  deadly  life.  A  good  many  stories  floated  about  at 
ie  time  of  their  inability  to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
ives  that  rich  people  lead.  It  was  said  that  they  used  to  sit 
n  the  basement  all  day  and  keep  the  parlors  dark  and  solemn 
n  glory  of  new  gilt  and  light-blue  satin.  However  true  all 
his  was,  nobody  ever  heard  of  the  new  millionaires  enter- 
aining  social  ambitions  until  the  arrival  of  J.  Clinch-Smith 
lpon  the  scene.  He,  in  true  dashing,  cavalier  style,  came 
xiwling  right  into  the  middle  of  Gotham  exclusiveness  on 
he  top  of  a  brand-new,  glittering  coach,  with  a  brace  of  foot- 
nen  perched  up  in  the  back,  and  four  of  the  finest  horses  ever 
leen  on  Fifth  Avenue  straining  at  the  traces. 

But  to  the  Newport  part  of  the  story  :  J.  Clinch-Smith, 
ipproved  and  passed  upon,  with  the  star  of  success  shining 
>efore  him,  took  his  horses  and  his  carriages  and  his  dearly 
>eloved  coach  up  to  Newport,  to  complete  the  good  work  and 
:ign  and  seal  himself  forever  to  the  life  of  ball-rooms, 
asinos,  and  afternoon  teas.  He  drove  his  coach  up  and 
lown  on  Bellevue  Avenue  for  men  to  see  and  comment  upon, 
everybody  knew  that  he  had  a  coach,  that  it  was  a  good  one, 
ind  that  he  knew  how  to  drive.  Presently  the  time  for  the 
>arade  of  these  vehicles  drew  on  apace.  Eight  gentlemen 
vere  to  participate,  and  it  was  popularly  supposed  that  J. 
-Unch-Smith  would  be  the  ninth.  He  supposed  so,  too. 
3ut,  alas  !  who  shall  attempt  to  fathom  the  workings  of  the 
Jatrician  mind  ?  Those  eight  gentlemen  of  a  sudden  rose 
lp  and  swore  that  they,  and  only  they,  would  parade.  And,  sad 
o  relate,  J.  Clinch-Smith — unimpeachable,  handsome,  respect- 
ive, heir  to  the  Stewart  millions,  and  a  most  agreeable  young 
nan — found  himself,  so  far  as  that  coaching  parade  was  con- 
cerned, in  the  soup  ! 

They  paraded,  and  multitudes  gathered  to  see  the  splendid 
ipectacle.  All  the  lovely  Newport  maidens,  who  were  not 
Hop  of  coaches,  came  to  gaze  upon  all  the  lovely  Newport 
naidens  who  were.  The  prettiest  women  in  the  world  decked 
the  drivers'  seats.    The  costumes  were  brilliant  and  summery. 


Hundreds  of  handsome  girls  sat  about  in  carriages  or  stood 
on  the  foot-way  watching.  These,  in  their  extreme  slender  - 
ness,  which  is  undeniably  dislinguJ,  their  graceful  movements, 
their  haughty  and  languid  poses,  reminded  one  forcibly  of  the 
slim,  exaggerated,  stiff  ladies  in  Lift's  cartoons.  They  had 
just  the  same  high  -  bred,  mignonne  faces,  the  same  long 
dresses  trailing  softly  on  the  ground,  the  same  tiny  waists,  the 
same  flat  hats,  and  quantities  of  fluffy  things  of  feathers  and 
lace  round  their  necks.  In  the  midst  of  these,  viewing  the 
glories  from  which  he  had  been  so  rudely  debarred,  was  Mr. 
J.  Clinch-Smith.  What  his  sensations  were  no  one  has  yet 
ventured  to  state. 

The  second  tempest  is  equally  tumultuous  and  agitates  a 
larger  area — in  fact,  involves  a  great  social  question.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  was  once  a  man  and  his  wife  who  wanted  to 
give  a  dinner.  Dinners  at  Newport  are  thick  as  mosquitoes 
in  New  Jersey,  and  as  every  one  in  that  fortunate  spot  has  a 
purse  of  unlimited  length,  Newport  dinners  are  things  of  a 
beauty  and  a  costliness  even  more  pronounced  than  reigns  at 
New  York  dinners.  This  particular  man  and  his  wife  had 
every  requisite  necessary  to  the  giving  of  a  dinner  the  most 
recherche"  ever  known.  They  had  a  lovely  cottage,  and  lots 
of  money,  and  a  chef — nobody  at  Newport  has  a  cook — and 
they  were  old  hands  at  the  business. 

But  this  dinner  was  going  to  outshine  all  its  predecessors. 
It  was  to  be  sumptuous,  and  the  people  to  eat  it  were  of  the 
kind  who  knew  a  good  thing  when  they  tasted  it.  Three 
menus  were  made  out  by  the  chef  and  presented  for  the  mas- 
ter's approbation  before  he  was  finally  satisfied.  Then  the 
chef  retired  within  himself  and  was  inspired,  and  the  dinner 
came  to  pass.  Every  one  thought  it  lovely  except  one  lady — 
one  lady  who  left  the  hospitable  board  ill-pleased  with  the 
cheer  offered  her,  and  on  the  following  day  went  up  and  down 
the  ways  of  the  city  saying  that  the  champagne  was  sweet 
and  the  filet  was  tough.  It  is  said  in  Paris  of  Mr.  Theodore 
Child,  the  eminent  correspondent,  that  when  he  comes  to  din- 
ner the  host  and  hostess  tremble  and  turn  pale,  so  surely  are 
they  convinced  that  upon  leaving  the  table  he  will  cruelly 
criticise  everything  he  has  tasted  and  find  fault  with  the 
viands,  from  oysters  to  black  coffee.  But  people  are  used  to 
it  with  him.  With  this  lady  they  were  not,  and  when  her 
winged  words  about  sweet  champagne  and  tough  filet  began 
to  permeate  the  social  atmosphere,  there  was  blood  on  the 
face  of  the  moon. 

From  the  first  hubbub,  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  how 
far  one  is  justified  in  criticising  the  hospitality  one  receives. 
Severe  people,  with  cast-iron  doctrines,  say  that,  having  com- 
mitted yourself  to  partake  of  the  dinner  of  any  one,  you  are 
in  honor  bound  to  eat  it  thankfully  and  not  to  find  fault  with 
it,  though  it  be  dry  roots  and  cold  water.  It  is  hardly  nec- 
essary to  state  that  this  reserved  style  is  not  practiced  by  the 
members  of  the  Four  Hundred,  a  notoriously  talkative  and 
critical  band.  Their  sentiments  more  closely  resemble  those 
of  one  most  shining  member,  who  brags  that  he  has  never 
dined  twice  in  a  house  where  he  has  been  given  a  bad  meal. 

To  see  this  little  fellow  in  society,  you  would  suppose  he 
was  the  most  simple-minded  and  guileless  young  innocent 
who  had  ever  tried  to  raise  a  mustache.  He  has  a  round, 
smooth,  rosy  face,  that  shines  with  health  and  apparent  good- 
humor.  He  has  no  money,  and  he  lives  on  the  fat  of 
the  land,  for  he  is  always  being  invited  out  to  dinner.  In 
his  first  season  he  went  everywhere,  and  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  chefs  in  Gotham — through  their  works. 
Now  that  he  knows  them,  he  never  goes  to  a  house  where 
the  chef  does  not  come  up  to  his  standard.  He  is  very  clever 
at  excuses.  None  of  the  hostesses,  whose  invitations  he  is  al- 
ways so  sorry  that  he  can  not  accept,  suspect  for  a  moment 
that,  while  he  may  think  them  the  most  delightful  of  their 
sex,  he  really  can  not  waste  his  cherished  dinner  appetite 
upon  a  poor  meal. 

There  are  a  good  many  men  in  town  who,  it  is  said, 
practice  the  same  simple  method  of  extracting  themselves 
from  the  obligation  of  eating  badly  cooked  dinners.  A 
house  where  the  cuisine  is  below  par  is  marked  in  their  mem- 
ories with  a  red  cross.  Nothing  will  take  them  there  but 
the  presence  of  the  girl  they  are  in  love  with.  Even  this 
has  been  known  to  fail.  In  order,  however,  to  keep  friendly 
with  the  hostess,  for  whom  they  sometimes  cherish  a  deep 
regard,  they  always  make  a  point  of  patronizing  her  afternoon 
tea-fights  and  receptions,  and  they  are  sedulously  careful  to 
be  prompt  in  paying  calls.  This  lifts  from  them  the  sus- 
picion of  trying  to  shirk  entertainments  at  the  house,  and 
they  preserve  the  friendship  of  the  loid  and  lady  while  they 
do  no  wrong  to  their  own  sensitive  palates. 

New  York,  September  17,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  nervous  condition  has  a 
marked  effect  upon  the  salivary  glands.  An  Oriental  method 
of  detecting  crime  is  to  take  several  persons  suspected  of  the 
offense  and  require  them  to  chew  dry  wheat.  The  nervous 
fears  of  the  guilty  man  seal  up  his  salivary  glands,  and  he 
chokes  in  attempting  to  reduce  the  grain  to  pulp. 


Olive  Schreiner  thus  describes  the  constitution  of  a  typical 
South  African  household  :  "  The  father,  English  ;  the  mother, 
half  Dutch,  with  a  French  name  ;  the  governess,  a  Scotch- 
woman ;  the  cook,  a  Zulu  ;  the  housemaid,  a  Hottentot ;  the 
stable-boy,  a  Kaffir  ;  and  the  little  girl  who  waits  at  table,  a 
Basuto." 


Business  correspondence  between  firms  and  peers  is  neces 
sarily  ungrammatical.    The  former  are  obliged  to  begin  "  My  \ 
Lord  "  (since  the  plural  is  out  of  the  question),  and  to  con- 
clude in  the  same  manner :  "  We  remain,  my  lord,  your  obe- 
dient servants." 

Instantaneous  photography  has  been   used  to  record  the 
movements  of  the  lips  in  speaking,  and  by  putting  the  photo- 
graphs in  a  zoetrope,  a  deaf-mute  can  easily  read  the  words. 
^  •  *■ 

The  chair  occupied  by  Garibaldi,  in   the  Italian  legislative 
chamber  in  Rome,  is  hung  with  a  laurel  wreath.     Since  the  1 
patriot's  death,  no  one  has  been  allowed  to  use  it. 


Sir  Edwin  Arnold  and  Austin  Dobson  are  among  the 
prominent  English  literary  men  who  are  coming  to  this  coun- 
try this  fall  and  winter,  to  give  lectures  and  readings. 

The  Shah  of  Persia  has  been  in  retirement  lately,  because, 
by  mistake,  he  used  a  rheumatic  lotion  instead  of  hair- 
dressing  and  turned  his  hair  a  beautiful  myrtle  color. 

The  Duke  of  Nassau,  although  seventy-five  years  old,  is 
still  hale  and  hearty.  He  has  a  fortune  of  twenty-five  million 
dollars  and  is  believed  to  be  the  richest  prince  in  Europe. 

Ex-Senator  Ingalls  is  said  to  be  considerably  depressed 
over  his  enforced  retirement  from  office.  As  senator,  he  was 
placed  precisely  to  his  liking.  He  had  grown  up  to  a  place 
in  the  front  rank  there,  and.  now  that  he  is  out,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  being  a  changed  and,  at  heart,  a  very  sad  man. 

The  poet  Swinburne  is  small,  red-headed,  and  a  bachelor. 
His  forehead  is  very  prominent,  but  his  mouth  is  small  and 
feminine  and  bis  chin  weak.  His  eyes  are  large  and  brilliant. 
The  poet  is  frank  and  courteous  in  manner,  but  he  avoids 
general  society  because  of  bis  deafness.  He  talks  well  and 
is  fond  of  taking  long  walks  and  reading  his  own  poetry. 

David  Christie  Murray,  the  English  journalist  and  novelist, 
who  has  recently  made  bis  debut  on  the  London  stage,  is 
about  forty-four  years  old  and  six  feet  tall.  He  ran  away 
from  Oxford  to  enlist  in  a  cavalry  regiment,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  a  rider,  fencer,  and  boxer.  When  he 
tired  of  soldiering,  he  became  a  newspaper  correspondent,  and 
was  at  the  front  during  the  Russo-Turkish  War. 

General  William  H.  F.  Lee,  the  congressman,  is  a  son  of 
General  R.  E.  Lee.  He  is  an  indifferent  speaker,  and  is 
rather  slow  and  ponderous  in  his  movements,  though  his 
manner  is  at  all  times  cordial  and  courteous.  General  Lee 
is  a  very  large  man — larger  than  his  father,  who  was  himself 
quite  six  feet  tall — and  has  his  father's  fine  brown  eyes  and 
facial  expression.  He  is  frequently  confounded  with  Fitz- 
hugh  Lee,  his  cousin. 

General  Wichcote  has  died,  aged  ninety  -  seven,  an 
English  officer  who  fought  at  Waterloo.  He  was  bom  in 
1794.  He  fagged  at  Rugby,  for  Macready,  the  actor.  After 
serving  on  the  Peninsula  he  was  ordered,  with  his  regiment, 
to  New  Orleans,  and  actually  sailed  ;  but  his  ship  was  over- 
taken by  a  faster  one  with  orders  to  return  in  preparation  for 
the  struggle  of  the  Allies.  He  was,  also,  at  the  ball  at 
Brussels  before  the  Battle  of  Waterloo. 

In  reference  to  the  prodigious  energy  of  Major  McKinley, 
who,  for  a  month  past,  has  averaged  two  speeches  a  day  and 
still  betrays  no  trace  of  fatigue,  a  newspaper  says  :  "  McKin- 
ley's  great  capacity  to  work  is  the  result  largely  of  bis 
correct  habits.  Nature  endowed  him  with  a  splendid  physical 
organization,  and  he  has  not  a  single  vice.  He  uses  neither 
liquor  nor  tobacco."  All  the  same,  an  instantaneous  photo- 
graph of  him  in  Frank  Leslie's,  a  few  days  ago,  showed  him 
with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth. 

Ex-Senator  Blanche  K.  Bruce,  of  Mississippi,  has  held  the 
highest  official  position  ever  attained  by  a  colored  man  in  this 
country,  having  at  one  time,  by  Vice-President  Wheeler's  re- 
quest, presided  over  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  Bruce's 
son  was  named  after  Roscoe  Conkling,  in  recognition  of  a 
courtesy  which  the  New  York  senator  showed  him  when  he 
first  entered  the  Senate.  It  was  time  for  Mr.  Bruce  to  be 
sworn  in,  but  his  Republican  colleague,  Senator  Alcorn,  in- 
stead of  escorting  him  to  the  Vice-President's  desk,  according 
to  custom,  quietly  ignored  him.  Then  Mr.  Conkling  quickly 
arose  and  gracefully  performed  the  service. 

Since  retiring  to  Hindhead  to  finish  the  work  of  his  life, 
Professor  Tyndall  has  been  subjected  to  annoyances  from 
disobliging  neighbors,  which  might  try  even  a  philosopher. 
First,  to  preserve  needed  seclusion,  he  was  forced  to  buy  a 
large  piece  of  land,  which  a  speculative  builder  advertised  in 
building  lots  as  "  overlooking  the  grounds  of  Professor 
Tyndall."  He  left  the  property  open,  however,  and  picnic- 
parties  and  wild-fruit  gatherers  have  made  free  with  the 
heath.  More  recently,  an  adjoining  tenant  started  to  build  a 
stable  close  to  the  professor's  favorite  walk  and  in  full  view 
of  his  study  window,  and  persisted  in  doing  so,  although  he 
was  offered  a  different  site,  free  of  cost,  and  five  hundred 
dollars  in  money  to  change  his  purpose.  To  protect  himself 
against  the  offense  to  his  vision,  if  not  to  his  nostrils,  the 
philosopher  had  to  erect  a  screen  of  larch  poles  and  heather, 
and  now  carping  critics  speak  of  his  act  as  ungenerous  and 
churlish. 

John  M.  Laflin,  the  giant  athlete,  is  a  Manchester-born  En- 
glishman, forty-six  years  old,  is  a  French  and  German  scholar, 
and  a  good  enough  singer  to  have  appeared  in  concert.  He 
once  was  on  the  stage  as  Charles  the  Wrestler  in  "  As  You 
Like  It,"  with  Charles  Coghlan,  Miss  Rose  Coghlan,  and  Miss 
Marie  Wainwright.  He  made  and  saved  money,  and  is  now 
worth,  it  is  said,  $2  50,000.  Laflin  is  a  giant,  standing  6  feet 
z'/z  inches  in  his  stocking-feet  and  weighing  over  225  pounds 
stripped.  He  has  a  chest  measuring  unexpanded  46!.  inches 
and  biceps  and  forearms  stretching  the  tape  to  17;.  inches 
and  14,12  inches  respectively.  The  rest  of  his  measurements 
are  in  perfect  proportion.  He  took  first  prize  for  physical 
symmetry  and  proportion  at  the  Vienna  Exhibition  in  1S73. 
Laflin  has  given  up  active  business,  spending  most  of  his  time 
on  his  yacht,  the  Zeno.  His  meeting  with  John  L.  Sullivan, 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  in  1S85,  is  still  remembered. 
Laflin  has  been  in  every  corner  of  the  globe  as  a  lecturer  and 
practical  expounder  of  the  advantages  of  training,  caring  for, 
and  developing  the  body.  He  invented,  among  other  things, 
a  parlor  rowing  machine,  a  pocket  gymnasium  of  rubber 
straps  and  handles,  portable  Russian  and  Turkish  baths,  and 
an  electric  exercising  machine.  He  practices  what  he  pr 
and  at  forty-six  looks  younger  than  some  men  do  at 
six. 
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THE    FAMILY    HONOR. 


By  J.  M.  Barrie. 


Much  of  the  story  of  the  Glendowie  Monster,  now  on  the 
tongues  of  all  in  the  north  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak,  has 
been  born  of  ugly  fancies  since  the  night  of  September  4, 
1890,  when  that  happened  which  sent  the  country  to  bed  with 
long  candles  for  the  rest  of  the  month.  I  was  at  Glendowie 
Castle  that  night,  and  I  heard  the  scream  that  made  nigh  two 
hundred  people  suddenly  stand  still  in  the  dance  ;  but  of 
what  is  now  being  said  I  take  no  stock,  thinking  it  damning 
to  a  noble  house  ;  and  of  what  was  said  before  that  night  I  will 
repeat  only  the  native  gossip  and  the  story  of  the  children, 
which  I  take  to  be  human  rather  than  the  worst  horror  of  all, 
as  some  would  have  it.  Thus  I  am  left  with  almost  naught 
to  tell  save  what  I  saw  or  heard  at  the  castle  on  the  night  of 
the  fourth  of  September  ;  and  to  those  who  would  have  all 
things  accounted  for,  it  will  seem  little,  though  for  me  more 
than  enough. 

There  are  those  in  Glendowie  who  hold  that  this  Thing  has 
been  in  the  castle,  and  there  held  down  by  chains,  since  the 
year  1200,  when  the  wild  Lady  Mildred  gave  it  birth  and 
died  of  sight  of  it ;  and,  in  the  daylight  (but  never  before 
wine),  they  will  speak  the  name  of  her  lover,  and  so  account 
for  1200  A.  D.  being  known  in  the  annals  of  that  house,  not 
as  a  year  of  our  Lord,  but  as  the  year  of  the  devil.  I  am 
not  sufficiently  old-fashioned  for  such  a  story,  and  rather  be- 
lieve that  the  Thing  was  never  in  the  castle  until  the  coming 
home  from  Africa  of  him  who  was  known  as  the  Left-Handed 
Earl,  which  happened  a  matter  of  seventy  years  ago.  The 
secret  manner  of  his  coming  and  the  oddness  of  his  attend- 
ants, with  a  wild  story  of  his  clearing  the  house  of  all  other 
servants  for  fifteen  days,  during  which  he  was  not  idle,  raised 
a  crop  of  scandal  that  has  not  yet  been  cut  level  with  the 
earth.  To  be  plain,  it  is  said  by  those  who  believe  witchcraft 
to  be  done  with,  that  the  Left-Handed  Earl  brought  the 
Thing  from  Africa,  and  in  fifteen  days  had  a  home  made  for 
it  in  the  castle — a  home  that  none  could  find  the  way  to  save 
himself  and  a  black  servant,  who  frequently  disappeared  for 
many  days  at  a  time,  yet  was  known  always  to  be  within 
whistle  of  his  master.  Men  said  furtively  that  this  Thing 
was  the  heir,  and  again  there  was  the  devil's  shadow  in  the 
story,  as  if  the  devil  could  be  a  woman. 

Half  a  century  ago  the  Left-Handed  Earl  died,  and  they 
will  tell  you  of  a  three  days'  search  for  a  minister  brave 
enough  to  pray  by  the  open  coffin,  and  that,  in  the  middle  of 
the  prayer,  the  mourners  rose  to  their  feet  and  ran  out  of  the 
room,  because  of  something  squatting  on  the  corpse's  chest. 
There  are  many  such  stories  of  the  Thing,  against  which  all 
who  might  have  seen  shut  their  eyes  so  quickly  that  no  two 
drew  the  same  likeness.  But  this  is  no  great  matter,  for  what 
they  say  they  saw  I  will  not  tell,  and  I  would  that  none  had 
ever  told  me. 

There  have  been  four  earls  since  then  ;  but,  if  the  tale  of 
the  Thing  be  true,  not  one  of  them  lawful  earls.  Yet  until 
the  fourth  of  September,  1890,  since  the  time  of  the  Left- 
Handed  Earl,  it  has  always  been  the  same  black  servant  who 
waited  on  the  Thing,  so  that  many  marveled  and  called  these 
two  one,  as  they  were  not.  Of  the  earls  I  have  nothing  to 
tell  that  could  not  be  told  by  other  men,  save  this,  that  they 
paced  their  halls  by  night,  and  have  ever  had  an  air  of 
listening,  not  to  what  was  being  said  to  them,  but  as  if 
for  some  sudden  cry  from  beyond.  And  I  have  heard  tell 
that,  though  brave  men  in  war,  they  would  not  go  into  a  dark 
place,  even  for  a  wife,  which  was  the  bride  offered  to  one  of 
them. 

It  is  not  a  pretty  story,  except  what  is  told  of  the  Mon- 
ster's love  of  children  ;  and  though,  until  the  fourth  of  Sep- 
tember, 1890,  I  never  believed  what  was  told  of  the  Thing 
and  these  children,  I  believe  it  now.  What  they  say  is,  that 
it  was  so  savage  that  not  even  the  black  servant  could  have 
gone  within  reach  of  it  and  lived  ;  yet  with  children  scarce 
strong  enough  to  walk,  save  on  all-fours,  it  would  play  for 
hours  even  as  they  played,  but  with  a  mother's  care  for  them. 
There  are  men  of  all  ages  in  these  parts  who  hold  that  they 
were  with  it  in  their  childhood  and  loved  it,  though  now  they 
shudder  at  a  picture  they  recall,  I  think,  but  vaguely.  And 
some  of  them,  doubtless,  are  liars.  It  may  be  wondered 
why  the  lords  of  Glendowie"  dared  let  a  child  into  the 
power  of  one  that  would  have  broken  themselves  across  its 
knee  ;  and  two  reasons  are  given  :  the  first,  that  it  knew 
when  there  were  children  in  the  castle,  and  would  have 
broken  down  walls  to  reach  them  had  they  not  been  brought 
to  it ;  the  other,  that  compassion  induced  the  earls  to  give  it 
the  only  pleasure  it  knew.  Of  these  children  some  were  of 
the  tenantry  and  others  of  guests  in  the  castle,  and  I  have 
not  heard  of  one  who  dreaded  the  monster.  To  them  it  ever 
seems  to  have  been  lovable  ;  and,  if  half  of  the  stories  be 
true,  they  would  let  it  toss  them  sportively  in  the  air,  and 
they  would  sit  with  their  arms  around  its  neck  while  it  made 
toys  for  them  of  splinters  of  wood  or  music  by  rattling  its 
chains.  I  need  not  say  that  care  was  taken  to  keep  these 
meetings  from  the  parents  of  the  children,  in  which  con- 
spiracy the  children  unconsciously  joined,  for  their  pleasant 
prattle  of  their  new  friend  allayed  suspicion  rather  than 
roused  it.  Nevertheless,  queer  rumors  arose  in  recent  times, 
which,  I  daresay,  few  believed  who  came  from  a  distance  ; 
yet  were  they  sufficiently  disquieting  to  make  guests  leave 
their  children  at  home,  and,  as  I  understand,  on  the  fourth  of 
September,  1890,  several  years  had  passed  since  a  child  had 
slept  in  the  castle.  On  that  night  there  were  many  guests 
and  one  child,  who  had  been  in  bed  for  some  hours  when  the 
Thing  broke  loose. 


The  occasion  was  the  coming  of  age  of  the  heir,  and 
seldom,  I  suppose,  has  there  been  such  a  company  in  a  house 
renowned  for  hospitality.  There  were  many  persons  from 
distant  parts,  which  means  London,  and  all  the  great  folk  of 
our  country,  with  others  not  so  great  in  that  gathering,  though 
capable  of  making  a  show  at  most.    After  the  dancing  begins, 


no  man  is  ever  a  prominent  figure  in  a  room  to  those  who  are 
there  merely  to  look  on,  as  I  was  ;  and  I  now  remember,  as 
the  two  which  my  eyes  followed  with  greatest  pleasure,  our 
hostess,  a  woman  of  winning  manners,  yet  cold  when  need 
be,  and  the  lady  who  was  shortly  to  become  her  daughter,  a 
languid  girl,  pretty  to  look  at  when  her  lover,  the  heir,  was  by 
her  side.  I  know  that  nearly  all  present  that  night  speak  now 
of  a  haggard  look  on  the  earl's  face,  and  of  quick  glances  be- 
tween him  and  his  wife  ;  I  know  they  say  that  the  heir  danced 
much  to  keep  himself  from  thinking,  and  that  his  arm  chat- 
tered on  the  waists  of  his  partners  ;  I  know  the  story  that 
he  had  learned  of  the  existence  of  the  Thing  that  night.  But 
I  was  present,  and  I  am  persuaded  that  at  the  time  all 
thought,  as  I  did,  that  never  was  a  gayer  scene  even  at  Glen- 
dowie, never  a  host  and  hostess  more  cordial,  never  a  merry- 
eyed  heir  more  anxious  to  be  courteous  to  all  and  more  than 
courteous  to  one.  The  music  was  a  marvel  for  the  country. 
Dance  succeeded  dance.     The  hour  was  late,  but  another 

waltz  was  begun.     Then  suddenly 

And  at  once  the  music  stopped  and  the  dancers  were  as 
still  as  stone  figures.  It  had  been  a  horrible,  inhuman 
scream,  so  loud  and  shrill  as  to  tear  a  way  through  all  the 
walls  of  the  castle  ;  a  scream  not  of  pain,  but  of  triumph. 
I  think  it  must  have  lasted  half  a  minute,  and  then  came 
silence,  but  still  no  one  moved  ;  we  waited  as  if  after  light- 
ning for  the  thunder. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  the  earl.  His  face  was  not 
white  but  gray.  His  teeth  were  fixed  and  he  was  staring  at 
the  door,  waiting  for  it  to  open.  Some  men  hastened  to  the 
door,  and  he  cast  out  his  arms  and  drove  them  back.  But 
he  never  looked  at  them.  The  heir  I  saw  with  his  hands  over 
his  face.  Many  of  the  men  stepped  in  front  of  the  women. 
There  was  no  whispering,  I  think.  We  all  turned  our  eyes 
to  the  door. 

Some  ladies  screamed  (one,  I  have  heard,  swooned  ;  but 
we  gave  her  not  a  glance)  when  the  door  opened.     It  was 
only  the  African  servant  who  entered,  a  man  most  of  us  had 
heard  of  but  few  had  seen.     He  made  a  sign  to  the  earl,  who 
drew  back  from  him  and  then  stepped  forward.     The  heir 
hurried  to  the  door,  and  some  of  us  heard  this  conversation  : 
"  Not  you,  father  ;  me." 
"  Stay  here,  my  son  ;  I  entreat,  I  command." 
"  Both,"  said  the  servant,  authoritatively  ;  and   then   they 
went  out  with  him  and  the  door  closed. 

The  dancing  was  resumed  almost  immediately.  This  is  a 
strange  thing  to  tell.  Only  a  woman  could  have  forced  us  to 
seem  once  more  as  we  were  before  that  horrid  cry  ;  and  the 
woman  was  our  hostess.  As  the  door  closed,  my  eyes  met 
her,  and  I  saw  that  she  had  been  speaking  to  the  musicians. 
She  was  smiling  graciously,  as  if  what  had  occurred  had  been 
but  an  amusing  interlude.  I  saw  her  take  her  place  beside 
her  partner,  and  begin  the  waltz  again  with  the  music.  All 
looked  at  her  with  amazement,  dread,  pity,  suspicion,  but 
they  had  to  dance.  "  Does  she  know  nothing  ? "  I  asked 
myself,  overhearing  her  laughing  merrily  as  she  was  whirled 
past  me.  Or  was  this  the  woman's  part  in  the  tragedy  while 
the  men  were  doing  theirs  ?  What  were  they  doing  ?  It  was 
whispered  in  the  ball-room  that  they  were  in  the  open,  look- 
ing for  something  that  had  escaped  from  the  castle. 

An  hour,  I  daresay,  passed,  and  neither  the  earl  nor  his 
son  had  returned.  The  dancing  went  on,  but  it  had  become 
an  uncanny  scene  :  every  one  trying  to  read  the  other's  face, 
the  men  uncomfortable,  as  if  feeling  that  they  should  be  else- 
where, many  of  the  women  craven,  only  the  countess  in  high 
spirits.  By  this  time  it  was  known  to  all  of  us  that  the  door 
of  the  ball-room  was  locked  on  the  outside.  Guests  bade  our 
hostess  good-night,  but  could  retire  no  further.  One  man 
dared  request  her  to  bid  the  servants  unlock  the  door,  and 
she  smiled  and  asked  him  for  the  next  waltz. 

About  two  o'clock  in  the  '  morning,  many  of  us  heard  a 
child's  scream,  that  came,  as  we  thought,  from  the  hall  of  the 
castle.  A  moment  afterward  we  again  heard  it — this  time 
from  the  shrubbery.  I  saw  the  countess  shake  with  fear  at 
last,  but  it  was  only  for  a  moment.  Already  she  was  beckon- 
ing to  the  musicians  to  continue  playing.  One  of  the  guests 
stopped  them  by  raising  his  hand  ;  he  was  the  child's  father. 
"  You  must  bid  your  servants  unbar  that  door,"  he  said  to 
the  countess,  sternly,  "  or  I  will  force  it  open." 

"  You  can  not  leave  this  room,  Sir ,"  she  answered 

quite  composedly  ;  and  then  he  broke  out  passionately,  fear 
for  his  child  mastering  him.  Something  about  devil's  work. 
he  said. 

"  There  is  some  one  on  the  other  side  of  that  door  who 
would  not  hesitate  to  kill  you,"  she  replied  ;  and  we  knew  that 
she  spoke  of  the  native  servant. 
"  Order  him  to  open  the  door." 
"  I  will  not." 

In  another  moment  the  door  would  have  been  broken  open 
had  she  not  put  her  back  against  it.  Her  eyes  were  now 
flashing.  The  men  looked  at  each  other  in  doubt,  and  some 
of  them,  I  know,  were  for  tearing  her  from  the  door.  It  was 
then  that  we  heard  the  report  of  a  gun. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  countess  saved  the  life  of  her  guest 
by  preventing  his  leaving  the  ball-room.  For  close  on  an- 
other hour  she  stood  at  the  door,  and  the  servants  gathered 
round  her  like  men  ready  to  support  their  mistress.  We 
were  now  in  groups,  whispering  and  listening,  and  I  shall  tell 
what  I  heard,  believing  it  to  be  all  that  was  heard  by  any  of 
us,  though  some  of  those  present  that  night  now  tell  stranger 
tales.  I  heard  a  child  laughing,  and  I  doubt  not  that  we 
were  meant  to  hear  it,  to  appease  the  parents'  fear.  I  heard 
the  tramp  of  men  in  the  hall  and  on  the  stairs,  and  afterward 
an  unpleasant  dirge  from  above.  A  carriage  drove  up  the 
walk  and  stopped  at  the  door.  Then  came  heavy  noises  on 
the  stair,  as  of  some  weight  being  slowly  moved  down  it. 
By  and  bye  the  carriage  drove  off.  The  earl  returned  to  the 
ball-room,  but  no  one  was  allowed  to  leave  it  until  daybreak. 
I  lost  sight  of  the  countess  when  the  earl  came  in,  but  many 
say  that  he  whispered  something  to  her,  to  which  she  replied, 
"  Thank  God  ! "  and  then  fainted.  No  explanation  of  this 
odd  affair  was  given  to  the  company  ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
the  Thing,  whatever  it  was,  was  shot  that  night  and  taken 
away  by  the  heir  and  the  servant  to  Africa,  there  to  be  buried. 


LATE    VERSE. 

Between  the  Gates. 
Between  the  gates  of  birth  and  death 

An  old  and  saintly  pilgrim  passed, 
With  look  of  one  who  witnesseth 

The  long  sought  goal  at  last. 

"  O  thou,  whose  reverent  feet  have  found 
The  Master's  footprints  in  thy  way, 
And  walked  thereon  as  holy  ground. 
A  boon  of  thee  I  pray. 

"  My  lack  would  borrow  thy  excess, 

My  feeble  faith  the  strength  of  thine  ; 
I  need  thy  soul's  white  saintliness 
To  bide  the  stains  of  mine. 

"  The  grace  and  favor  else  denied 

May  well  be  granted  for  thy  sake." 
So,  tempted,  doubting,  sorely  tried, 
A  younger  pilgrim  spake. 

"  Thy  prayer,  my  son,  transcends  my  gift  ; 

No  power  is  mine,"  the  sage  replied, 
"  The  burden  of  a  soul  to  lift, 

Or  stain  of  sin  to  hide. 

"  Howe'er  the  outward  life  may  seem, 

For  pardoning  grace  we  all  must  pray  ; 
No  man  his  brdther  can  redeem 
Or  a  soul's  ransom  pay. 

"  Not  always  age  is  growth  of  good  ; 

Its  years  have  losses  with  their  gain  ; 
Against  some  evil  youth  withstood 
Its  hands  may  strive  in  vain. 

"  With  deeper  voice  than  any  speech 
Of  mortal  lips  from  man  to  man. 
What  earth's  unwisdom  can  not  teach 
The  Spirit  only  can. 

"  Make  thou  that  holy  Guide  thine  own, 
And,  following  where  it  leads  the  way. 
The  known  shall  lapse  in  the  unknown 
As  twilight  into  day. 

"  The  best  of  earth  shall  still  remain, 

And  Heaven's  eternal  years  shall  prove 
That  life  and  death,  and  joy  and  pain 
Are  ministers  of  Love." 

—John  Greenleaf  Whitlier  in  the  Independent, 

A  Birthday  Ode— To  Tennyson. 
August  6,  iSgr . 
I. 
Love  and  praise,   and  a   length    of  days   whose   shadow  cast  up 

time  is  light. 
Days  whose  sound  was  a  spell  shed  round  from  wheeling  wings 

of  doves  in  flight, 
Meet  in  one,  that  the   mounting  sun   to-day  may  triumph,  and   cs 
out  night. 

Two  years  more  than    the  full  fourscore   lay  hallowing  hands  on 

sacred  head — 
Scarce  one  score   of   the   perfect   four  uncrowned    of   fame    as  th 

smiled  and  fled  : 
Sull  and  sott   and  alive   aloft  their   sunlight   stays   though  the  su 

be  dead. 

Ere  we  were  or  were  thought  on,  ere  the  love  that  gave   us  to  1 

began, 
Fame  gTew  strong  with  his  crescent  song,   to  greet  the  goal  of   t 

race  they  ran, 
Song  with  fame,   and  the  lustrous   name  with  years  whose  chang 

acclaimed  the  man. 


Soon,  ere  time  in  the  rounding  rhyme  of  choral  seasons   had   hail 

us  men, 
We,   too,   heard    and   acclaimed    the    word    whose   breath  was   1 

upon  England  then — 
Life  more  bright  than  the   breathless   light  of  soundless   noon  in 

songless  glen. 

Ah,  the  joy  of  the  heartstruck  boy  whose  ear  was  opened  of  love 

hear  ! 
Ah,  the  bliss  of   the  burning  kiss  of  song  and  spirit,  the  mound 

cheer 
Lit  with  fire  of  divine   desire   and   love  that   knew  not   if  love  wi 

fear  ! 

Fear  and  love  as  of   heaven   above   and  earth   enkindled  of   heav 

were  one  ; 
One  white  flame,  that  around   his   name   grew    keen  and  strong 

the  world-wide  sun  ; 
Awe    made   bright   with    implied   delight,  as   weft    with    weft  of 

rainbow  spun. 


He  that  fears    not   the   voice    he   hears   and   loves  shall  never  I 

heart  to  sing : 
All  the  grace  of  the  sun-god's  face  that  bids  the  soul  as  a  founti 

spring, 
Bids  the  brow  that   receives  it  bow,  and    hail    his   likeness  on 

as  king. 

We   that   knew   when   the    sun's   shaft    flew  beheld    and  worship^  I 

adored  and  heard  : 
Light  rang  round  it  of  shining  sound,  whence  all  men's  hearts  i 

subdued  and  stirred : 
Joy,  love,  sorrow,  the  day,  the  morrow,  took  life  upon  them  in  oil 

man's  word. 

Not  for  him  can   the  years   wax    dim,  nor   downward   swerve  OD 

darkening  way : 
Upward   wind    they,  and    leave    behind   such    light   as   lightens  tl 

front  of  May : 
Fair  as  youth  and  sublime  as  truth  we   find   the   fame   that  we  hi 

to-day.  —  A.  C.  Swittbur*t\ 


big 


The  last  poetical  production  of  Fiu-Greene  Halleck,  a  lit1' 
epigrammatic  quatrain  which  the  bachelor-poet  wrote  in 
lady's  album,  is  as  follows  : 

"  All  honor  to  woman,  the  sweetheart,  the  wife, 

The  delight  of  the  fireside,  by  night  and  by  day. 
Who  never  does  anything  wrong  in  her  life, 

Except  when  permitted  to  have  her  own  way." 


A  bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  Prussian  Pari 
ment  which    provides  that  every  person  adjudged  to  be 
habitual  drunkard  shall  be  put  under  the  care  of  a  guardia 
who  shall  be  held  responsible  for  him. 


It  is  said  to  be  a  fact  that  but  for  the  litigious  tendency 
the  negroes,  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  lawyers  in  son 
parts  of  the  South  could  make  a  living. 


September  28,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


ENGLISHMEN'S    MANNERS. 


' 


"Cockaigne"  replies  to  "Van  Gryse's  "  Anglomaniac  American  Girl. 

I  have  been  very  much  amused — I  wish  I  could  say  edified 
— by  a  perusal  of  that  letter  of  your  New  York  correspondent, 
wherein  is  repeated  in  "Van  Gryse's"  inimitable  style  an  in- 
terview with  an  "American  girl"  concerning  the  manners  of 
Englishmen  as  compared  with  those  of  American  men.  The 
"  American  girl,"  curiously  enough,  prefers  the  Englishmen, 
and  goes  on  to  explain  why,  giving  reasons  which  I  venture 
to  suggest  have  never  come  within  the  experience  of  any  other 
American  girl  under  the  sun.  I  can  only  account  for  the 
lady's  condition  of  mind  in  one  of  two  ways  :  She  is 
either  a  purblind  anglomaniac  in  whose  eyes  every  British 
goose  is  a  swan,  or  else  she  is  a  satirist  whose  irony  is  as 
pointed  as  it  is  overwhelming. 

I  should  be  very  glad  to  know  to  what  class  of  Englishmen 
the  lady  refers.  In  her  interview  with  "  Van  Gryse,"  English- 
men as  a  race  are  mentioned  ;  she  makes  no  attempt  at  clas- 
sification, and  evidently  considers  it  quite  unnecessary  to  do 
so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  country  on  earth  where 
class-lines  are  so  strictly  drawn  and  rigidly  upheld  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  there  are  no  people  who,  in  their  ways  and  customs, 
their  language  and  accent,  their  habits  and  manners,  exhibit 
these  class-lines  so  clearly.  Miss  Duncan,  who  wrote  "  An 
American  Girl  in  England,"  tumbles  headlong  into  the  net. 
She  thinks  that  all  she  has  to  do  is  to  confer  titles  on  her 
middle-class  friends,  and  they  will  become  ennobled  at  once 
Her  Lady  Torquillon  is  a  well-to-do  retired  tradesman's  wife, 
or  I  never  saw  one.  It  is  true  she  is  only  the  spouse  of  a 
knight,  and  her  title  very  rubbishy,  but  Miss  Duncan  evi- 
dently thinks  her  a  great  swell,  and  wishes  her  own  readers 
to  think  likewise.  Lord  Mafferton,  too.  If  Miss  Duncan 
had  not  ennobled  him,  also,  I  should  have  put  him  down  as  a 
prosperous  wine-merchant  or  self-complacent  auctioneer.  Her 
prototype  of  his  lordship  was  evidently  one  or  the  other,  while 
Lady  Torquillon,  she  as  likely  met  doing  the  honors  of  a 
tidy  villa  "out  'Ighgate  way."  As  for  "Oddie"  Pratte,  he  is 
a  type  of  fourth-rate  "  officer,"  found  most  commonly  in  sec- 
ond-rate infantry  regiments,  or  among  the  militia.  His  man- 
ners, like  his  talk,  would  be  considered  the  vulgarest  of  the 
vulgar  among  English  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

The  Englishmen  of  "  Van  Gryse's "  lady  friend  are  de- 
cidedly "  Oddie  Prattish,"  and  clearly,  from  the  things  they 
do,  belong  to  his  class.  She  speaks  of  the  Englishmen  she 
meets  in  America,  and  this  may  account  for  it,  for  we  all 
know,  or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  that  the  class  of  English- 
men found  staying  in  America  are  not,  as  a  rule,  by  any 
means  of  the  highest.  They  are  mostly — I  say  it  with  no 
malice  or  desire  to  offend — adventurers.  That  is  to  say, 
fortune-seekers  ;  and,  with  the  true  instinct  born  in  the  breast 
of  all  Englishmen,  be  they  high,  low,  or  middle,  they  en- 
deavor to  limit  the  search  to  the  fortune  of  some  confiding 
girl.  With  this  object  in  view,  they  make  it  a  point  to  be  as 
agreeable  and  attentive -as  they  can  to  the  girls  themselves, 
reserving  their  attentions  to  the  fortune  when  they  have  got 
its  possessor.  Englishmen  have  heard  that  American  men 
are  very  civil  and  polite  to  their  womenkind,  and,  of  course, 
do  their  best  to  equal  and,  if  possible,  surpass  them.  It  is 
not  because  they  like  to  be  civil  and  polite  to  women,  but 
because  they  find  it  the  easiest  way  to  fill  their  empty  pockets 
in  America,  though  they  find  it  a  terrible  grind,  all  the  same. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  "  Van  Gryse's  "  American  girl  has  a 
fortune,  and  is  either  too  blind  or  too  conceited  to  discover 
why  her  Englishmen  are  so  agreeable.  She  does  not  seem 
able  to  see  that  their  extreme  politeness  does  not  spring  from 
mere  admiration  for  her  as  a  woman,  but  takes  it  all  as  her 
natural  due.  One  almost  feels  sorry  for  her.  I  do  not 
imagine  that,  were  she  to  cast  her  eyes  about  her,  she  would 
notice  any  of  her  British  adorers  wasting  their  time  in  the 
same  fashion  on  any  other  "  American  girls  "  who  were  not 
"  well  fixed."  She  should  come  over  to  England  and  see 
these  same  men  in  English  society,  if  she  wants  to  know  how 
they  really  regard  women  and  treat  them.  I  think  she  would 
be  surprised. 

She  is  all  wrong  in  saying  that  "  Englishwomen  never  talk." 
How  can  she  know  ?  I  daresay  it  is  quite  possible  that  the 
Englishwomen  who  go  to  America  do  not  shine  as  conversa- 
tionalists. As  a  rule,  I  should  fancy  that  they  do  not  shine 
in  any  way — if  they  are  ladies.  English  ladies — I  use  the 
term  in  its  English  sense — do  not  bring  themselves  forward 
in  any  way,  especially  when  abroad.  It  is  not  good  form  for 
a  woman  to  be  loquacious,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  she  can 
not  converse  and  is,  therefore,  dull.  It  is  better  to  be  dull  than 
vulgar,  and  anything  is  better  than  being  a  bore.  There  is 
no  greater  bore  in  society  than  a  "  talky  "  woman  ;  and  let 
me  say  this  :  American  girls,  in  England,  would  make  a 
much  better  and  more  lasting  impression  of  a  favorable  kind 
if  they  would  not  talk  so  much. 

A  talking  woman — a  female  who  talks  without  saying  any- 
thing— is  an  abomination  in  high,  well-bred  English  society. 
And  yet  Englishwomen  talk  a  great  deal  more  than  English- 
men, who  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  say  three  words  to  a 
woman  without  a  motive.  English  girls  with  money  have,  of 
course,  more  attention  paid  to  them  by  men  in  England  than 
have  girls  who  are  poor.  I  daresay  this  is  a  good  deal  the 
case  in  American  society.  It  has  grown  to  be  so  of  late 
years  anyhow,  and  is  very  probably  owing,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, to  the  desire  of  young  American  men  to  copy  English- 
men. Indeed,  this  desire  to  imitate  Englishmen  is  the  only 
explanation  I  can  suggest  for  the  present-day  rudeness  and 
indifference  of  American  men  to  women,  complained  of  so 
bitterly  by  "  Van  Gryse's  "  lady  friend.  They  think  they  are 
making  themselves  like  Englishmen.  I  can  account  for  it  in 
no  other  way,  if  the  society  young  men  of  New  York  have 
lost  the  chivalry  and  polish  of  their  fathers.  It  is  only  an- 
other phase  of  anglomania,  for  I  can  take  my  oath  it  used 
not  to  be  so  some  years  ago.  Why,  American  men  are 
proverbial,  the  world  over,  for  their  deference  to  women. 
Their  character,  in  this  respect,  is  well  enough  known  in 
England.     It  is  a  pity  that  a  few  driveling  dudes  should  have 


it  in  their  power  to  ruin  the  long-standing  and  admirable 
reputation  of  a  whole  people.  But  I  can  hardly  credit  that 
it  is  so. 

There  must  be  some  reason  why  the  young  American  men 
do  not  make  so  much  of  "  Van  Gryse's  "  "  American  girl "  as 
she  would  wish — some  hidden  mystery  that  would  account 
for  their  reluctance  to  carry  her  cape  and  lorgnon.  It  is 
just  possible  that  her  dot  does  not  consist  of  the  requisite 
row  of  figures,  or  (I  must  be  just  at  the  expense  of  being  un- 
gallantj  that  they  have  the  bad  taste  to  find  "  metal  more 
attractive."  In  short,  that  it  is  a  case  of  sour  grapes — on  her 
part.  I  am  sure  I  sincerely  trust  she  may  yet  be  able  to 
score  against  her  non-admiring  countrymen,  by  the  capture 
of  a  title,  with  an  Englishman  attached,  a  consummation 
which  seems  in  every  way  likely  to  be  achieved,  if  she  can 
pay  for  it ;  otherwise,  I  should  say — not. 

On  the  whole,  I  think  I  know  Englishmen  better  than  she 
does,  and  some  day  she  may  agree  with  me. 

London,  September  4,  1891.  Cockaigne. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


An  Enlisted  Man  on  "West  Pointers"  in  the  Army. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  In  a  recent  number  of  your  paper  I  read  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Bateman,  Chaplain,  U.  S.  A.,  in  which  he 
gives  his  opinion  of  the  character  of  the  average  enlisted  man,  as  a 
man  and'as  a  soldier.  He  speaks  as  a  soldier  and  an  honest  man,  will- 
ing to  give  credit  where  it  is  due. 

Thank  God  !  Chaplain  Bateman  is  not  an  exception  among  the  offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  army.  Among  officers,  a  soldier  is  respected 
and  treated  as  kindly  as  any  intelligent  man  can  expect ;  a  shirk  is  not 
thought  kindly  of  by  his  own  comrades,  let  alone  his  company  officers. 
A  true  soldier  is  valued  by  the  officers  of  his  command,  and  is  soon  ad- 
vanced in  line  of  promotion.  Let  me  ask,  "Is  it  not  his  company  offi- 
cers who  are  required  to  recommend  promotion  from  the  ranks?"  In- 
stead of  treating  privates  contemptuously  and  endeavoring  to  retard 
their  progress  upward  to  a  commission,  my  experience,  from  personal 
knowledge,  is  just  to  the  contrary.  Having  seen  enlisted  men  offered 
every  opportunity  for  advancement,  and  by  "  West  Pointers"  at  that, 
I  can  not  agree  with  "  Observer  "  in  the  Argonaut  of  July  13th  ;  as  to 
the  pride  of  those  officers  who  have  been  appointed  from  West  Point, 
I  come  of  a  long  line  of  soldiers,,  all  of  whom,  down  to  my  only  surviv- 
ing brother,  have  died  with  the  uniform  of  this  country  on  their  backs. 
My  father,  brother,  and  myself  served  in  the  Seventh  United  States 
Cavalry.  I  met  and  served  under  most  of  its  officers  ;  I  found  an  en- 
listed man  was  treated  precisely  as  he  wished — as  a  shirk  or  as  a  sol- 
dier. My  warmest  friends  were  "  West  Pointers,"  and  I  found  them 
men  whom  a  true  soldier  not  only  respected  but,  at  times,  loved. 

I  will  name  a  few  :  Captain  Wallace,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  (killed 
at  Wounded  Knee),  nearly  lost  his  scalp  while  saving  a  wounded  pri- 
vate. Captain  Henry  J.  Nowlan,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry,  I  saw  give 
his  own  rations  and  blankets  to  a  sick  soldier  at  Camp  Houston,  Dak. 
(Private  Clark,  I  Troop,  Seventh  Cavalry).  Lieutenant  L.  R.  Hare, 
Seventh  Cavalry — ask  the  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  if  he  was  a 
man,  in  1877,  when  on  Chief  Joseph's  trail  and  at  Canon  Creek  fight. 
The  late  General  Sturgis  and  his  gallant  son,  Jack — were  they  tyrants  ? 
Colonel  Conrade,  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry  ;  Captain  Mathey,  of 
the  Seventh  Cavalry  ;  dashing  Captain  Moylan,  of  Troop  A,  Seventh 
Cavalry  ;  Major  Benhen,  late  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  ;  Lieutenant 
Scott,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  ;  Lieutenants  Waterman  and  Garling- 
ton,  of  the  same  regiment ;  and  thn  late  Lieutenant  William  English, 
of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry  (Californians  ought  to  know  his  father, 
Colonel  Thomas  English,  of  the  Second  Infantry) — men  of  their  old 
commands  would  make  it  very  lively  for  the  man  who  would  sneer  at 
their  manhood.  Their  families  were  like  them — Mrs.  Mathey  was 
loved  as  a  mother  only  is  loved  by  the  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 
Major  Merrills  wife  could  have  the  best  heart's  blood  of  her  husband's 
command. 

On  the  riven  deck  of  the  sinking  Proteus,  off  Cape  Sabine,  in 
1883,  were  seven  men  with  foreign  names,  who,  at  the  commands  of 
officers  whom  they  respected  as  brave  men,  stood  their  ground  and  did 
their  duty  in  the  face  of  almost  certain  death.  I  speak  of  Lieutenant 
J.  C.  Colwell  and  Lieutenant  E.  A.  Garlington.  Their  men  were  born 
here,  of  foreign  parentage.  But  they  were  Americans  and  performed  the 
duty  demanded  of  them  when  Captain  Pike  and  his  Newfoundlanders 
ran  to  a  man.  Ask  those  men  if  their  officers  were  tyrants  and  proud. 
I  could  give,  not  one,  but  one  hundred  such  instances  of  devotion  be- 
tween officers  and  men.  Does  the  scene  in  the  harbor  of  Apia  count 
for  nothing,  when  gallant  Lieutenant  Brown,  by  heroic  work,  en- 
couraged his  worn  and  half-drowned  men  to  save  their  ship,  and  offi- 
cers lost  their  lives  endeavoring  to  save  enlisted  men  f  The  State  of 
Virginia  thought  Lieutenant  Brown  a  man,  and  said  so. 

God  bless  the  gallant  officers  and  gentlemen  of  the  array  and  navy 
of  our  grand  country  !  Lieutenant  Iverson,  I  suppose,  was  a  "  dude  " 
when  he  went  head  first,  in  full  uniform,  from  the  quarter  of  the  Minne- 
sota, in  New  York  harbor,  to  save  an  apprentice-boy  from  drowning. 
Ask  Miss  Ella  Sturgis  if  the  men  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry  loved  her 
father.  History  shows  hundreds  of  cases  of  genuine  devotion  between 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

As  for  the  criminals  of  the  army,  I  swear  my  box  was  never  locked, 
except  when  our  troop  went  in  the  field.  I  never  lost  a  cent,  and  six 
months'  pay  was  often  under  its  cover. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,       John  Kennev, 
Late  Sergeant  Greely  Relief  Expedition  of  1883,  Lieutenant  Garling- 
ton, Commanding. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  14,  1891. 

A  Traveling  Californian  on  the  Hopkins-Searles  Affair. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  Like  other  Californians  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  I  have  read,  with  much  interest,  your  article  on  the  late  Mrs. 
Mark  Hopkins-Searles,  in  your  issue  of  tenth  instant. 

That  you  speak  the  plain  truth  in  this  matter,  no  one  can  deny,  and 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  will  will  be  contested  and  broken.  It  is  al- 
most a  pity  that  there  is  not  a  written  law  which  would  prevent  such  a 
shameful  diversion  of  property  as  this.  Just  returning  from  a  trip  to 
the  gTeat  cities  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  their  splendid  collec- 
tions of  paintings,  their  grand  galleries  of  sculpture,  their  magnificent 
boulevards,  parks,  fountains,  museums,  etc.,  it  causes  a  San  Francis- 
can almost  to  shudder  when  he  thinks  that,  in  his  own  well-beloved 
city,  we  have  not  a  gallery  of  paintings  or  sculptures,  not  a  museum, 
not  a  library  or  fountain,  worthy  the  name,  and  only  one  park  ;  and 
yet  a  woman  dies,  and  to  the  city  where  forty  rtullion  dollars  was 
created,  leaves  not  a  penny  to  charity,  not  a  penny  to  beautify  and 
adorn  the  city,  and  not  a  penny  to  create  a  gallery  or  a  museum 
which  might  have  been  a  monument  more  enduring  than  marble  or 
bronze.  When  we  reflect  that  these  splendid  galleries,  museums, 
fountains,  monuments,  etc.,  scattered  over  Europe,  are  the  result,  in 
many  cases,  of  the  liberality  of  wealthy  citizens,  the  total  barrenness 
of  San  Francisco  in  this  respect,  with  all  its  enormously  rich  men,  is 
all  the  more  glaring. 

Mrs.  Mark  Hopkins  lived  to  possess  forty  million  dollars  ;  she  died 
and  left  it  to  a  village  architect.  W.  M.  G. 

Paris,  France,  August  24,  1891. 


Information  Wanted  of  John  Harmon. 
Editors  Argonaut  :  If  you  can,  kindly  oblige  us  with  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  late  John  Harmon,  who  died  some  eighteen 
months  ago  in  San  Francisco,  while  undergoing  an  operation  there. 
We  have  been  informed  that  he  has  left  a  considerable  amount  of 
money  to  be  divided  among  his  relatives,  but  further  than  that  we  can 
gain  no  information  concerning  bim  ;  and,  as  he  was  connected  with 
the  press  in  San  Francisco  for  many  years,  we  thought  it  better  to 
apply  to  you.  For  any  information  you  can  give  us,  we  shall  be  ex- 
tremely grateful.  Yours  very  faithfully. 

Mary  and  Catherine  Harmon. 
211  Baltic  Street,  Bridgetown,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  August  19, 1891. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  given  property  valued  at  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society  for 
the  Relief  of  Orphan  and  Destitute  Children  in  Albanv 
N.  Y. 

Frau  Bismarck,  the  wife  of  the  ex-chancellor,  is  a  victim  of 
hypochondria,  and  fancies  herself  in  an  extremely  delicate 
state  of  health.  In  spite  of  this,  and  against  her  physician's 
orders,  she  drinks  large  quantities  of  champagne,  her  favorite 
beverage.  She  is  a  tall  woman,  with  white  hair  and  promi- 
nent cheek-bones,  and  talks  volubly  in  a  high-pitched  voice. 
Her  economy  is  said  to  border  upon  parsimony. 

Queen  Victoria  is  having  a  magnificent  portrait  of  herself 
painted,  and  she  intends  to  hand  it  personally  to  M.  Wad- 
dington  for  transmission  to  the  French  Government.  The 
portrait  will  be  placed  in  an  immense  frame,  upon  which  will 
be  the  blended  emblems  of  France  and  England.  Upon  one 
corner  of  the  frame  there  will  be  an  expression  of  personal 
good  will  toward  France,  written  by  the  queen  herself. 

A  strange  history  might  be  written  of  the  misfortunes  which 
have  befallen  all  the  women  who  have  been  raised  from  the 
ranks  of  the  people  to  seats  on  the  thrones  of  Europe. 
Josephine  de  Beauharnais,  her  daughter,  Queen  Hortense, 
Eugenie  de  Montijo,  and  Nathalie  de  Ketchko,  have  each  in 
turn  contributed  mournful  chapters  to  the  history  of  the 
heroines  of  royal  romance,  and  have  paid  dearly  for  their 
greatness. 

The  Princess  of  Monaco,  whose  father  was  the  well-known 
New  Orleans  banker,  Heine,  has  announced  her  intention  of 
transforming  the  Casino  of  Monte  Carlo  into  a  kind  of  hospi- 
tal for  the  poor  and  ailing  who  require  a  warm  climate  for 
their  delicate  health,  as  soon  as  the  present  tenancy  of  M. 
Blanc,  "  Prince  "  Roland  Bonaparte,  and  Prince  Radzivill — 
the  three  lessees  of  the  public  gaming-tables — expires  next 
year.  She  is  determined,  if  possible,  to  wipe  out,  by  means 
of  charity  and  benevolence,  the  infamous  souvenirs  of  the 
place,  and  to  devote  a  portion  of  her  vast  wealth  to  this  pur- 
pose. It  was  the  knowledge  of  these  intentions  on  her  part 
that  led  Queen  Victoria  to  treat  her  with  such  marked  courtesy 
during  her  recent  visit  to  England,  when  she  was  received  at 
court  with  the  honors  reserved  for  reigning  sovereigns. 

The  knowledge,  such  as  it  is,  which  the  well-known  novelist 
"Ouida"  possesses  of  English  society  was  procured  while 
acting  as  governess  to  the  daughters  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Her- 
bert, of  Muckross,  at  Dublin  and  in  London.  One  of 
"  Ouida's  "  principal  patrons  and  friends — the  one,  indeed,  to 
whom  she  is  indebted  more  than  to  any  one  else  for  such 
social  currency  in  Italy  as  she  has  managed  to  obtain — is 
Lady  Paget,  wife  of  the  English  embassador  at  Vienna,  who 
was,  for  so  many  years,  embassador  at  Rome.  "Ouida" 
was  clever  enough  at  the  very  outset  of  her  acquaintance  with 
Lady  Paget  to  see  the  use  which  she  might  make  of  the  lat- 
ter's  friendship,  and,  with  this  object  in  view,  she  lost  no 
opportunity  of  flattering  Lady  Paget's  inordinate  vanity  to  the 
top  of  its  bent.  Lady  Paget,  who  is  a  Prussian  countess  by 
birth,  fondly  imagines  that  she  is  an  artist,  a  poet,  and  an 
authoress,  and  disdains  to  notice  any  one  who  has  not  a 
nobiliary  title,  or  who,  being  a  famous  genius,  does  not  pay 
homage  to  the  remnants  of  her  former  good  looks.  She 
figures  in  several  of  "  Ouida's"  novels,  notably  in  the  one 
entitled  "  Friendship." 

Few  have  recognized  in  the  Princess  Joseph  Windisbgratz, 
whose  death  at  Vienna  has  just  been  announced,  the  famous 
ballerina  Maria  Taglioni.  Born  in  1833,  the  daughter  of  the 
composer  of  "Satanella,"  she  made  her  debut  in  London  in 
the  year  1849,  and  immediately  won  for  herself  the  eminence 
enjoyed  by  Grisi  and  Therese  Essler.  The  queen  was  one  of 
her  warmest  admirers.  She  subsequently  became  the  pre- 
iniere  danseuse  of  the  grand  operas  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  and 
among  her  best  friends  and  admirers  was  Emperor  Nicholas 
of  Russia.  Just  about  the  same  time  that  Prince  Adalbert  of 
Prussia  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  with  her  friend  and 
comrade,  Therese  Essler,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin  became  infatuated  with  her  charms,  and  made  her 
an  offer  of  marriage.  La  Taglioni  was,  however,  far  too 
proud  to  be  contented  with  a  morganatic  union.  A  few  years 
later,  in  1S66,  she  contracted  a  regular  marriage  at  Vienna 
with  Prince  Joseph  Windishgratz,  who  held  the  rank  of 
colonel  in  the  Austrian  army.  The  marriage  turned  out  ex- 
ceedingly happy,  and  a  few  weeks  ago  she  celebrated  her 
silver  wedding.  She  is  sincerely  mourned  not  only  by  her 
husband,  who  is  now  a  general  of  cavalry  and  captain  of  the 
Archer  Guard  of  the  emperor,  but  by  her  son,  Prince  Seraphin 
Windishgratz,  and  by  Viennese  society. 

Edith,  Lady  Aylesford,  the  widow  of  the  late  earl  of  that 
name  who  died  in  Texas,  has  seen  her  last  hopes  of  securing  a 
name  and  provision  for  her  son  hopelessly  and  finally  shat- 
tered by  the  recent  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  claims  of  her  boy  to  the  Earldom  of  Ayles- 
ford are  rejected  in  favor  of  her  husband's  brother.  When 
the  late  earl — one  of  the  most  dissipated  and  spendthrift 
peers  of  the  Victorian  reign — died  m  this  country,  his  wife, 
from  whom  be  had  attempted  in  vain  to  secure  a  divorce, 
had  been  living  publicly,  for  several  years,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough.  While  separated  from  her 
husband,  and  living  with  the  duke,  her  son  was  born  at 
Paris,  and  the  duke  not  only  signed  the  documents  connected 
with  the  legal  registration  of  the  child's  birth,  but,  also, 
further  recognized  his  paternal  relations  toward  the  little  fel- 
low by  settling  ten  thousand  pounds  upon  him.  On  receiv- 
ing information  of  her  husband's  death,  the  Countess  of 
Aylesford  at  once  put  forward  her  boy's  claims  to  the  earl- 
dom, on  the  ground  that  her  marriage  had  never  been  dis- 
solved by  the  divorce  court,  and  that  the  child,  therefore,  had 
been  born  in  wedlock.  Of  course  her  pretensio: 
nied  by  the  surviving  brothers  of  her  husband,  a 
suits  which  were  begun  at  that  time  have  onh 
conclusion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Referring  to  Mr.  Henry  James's  criticism  on  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  work,  Mr.  Howells  says  that  if 
Kipling  "had  done  no  more  than  make  such  a 
friend,  such  a  lover,  he  might  well  feel  himself  a 
most  successful  man  ;  the  thing  is  not  done  every 
day."  Mr.  Howells  himself  finds  Kipling's  last  book 
"less  noisy,  less  cockahoop,  than  other  collections 
from  his  pen."  The  fact  that  Mr.  James  approves 
of  Mr.  Kipling  will  settle  the  matter  in  many  minds. 

If  the  report  is  true  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley 
is  writing  a  libretto  for  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  the 
poet  has  certainly  entered  upon  an  uncertain  hazard 
of  new  fortunes. 

The  October  issue  of  the  Popular  Science  Monthly 
contains : 

"Lessons  from  the  Census— I.,"  by  Carroll  D.  Wright, 
A.  M.;  "The  Development  of  American  Industries  since 
Columbus— VIII.  The  Manufacture  of  Steel,"  by  W.  F. 
Durfee ;  "Metamorphoses  in  Education,"  by  Professor  A. 
E.  Dolbear;  "The  Rivalry  of  the  Higher  Senses,"  by  G. 
T.  W.  Patrick,  Ph.  D.;  "  Exercise  for  Elderly  People,"  by 
Femand  Lagrange,  M.  D.,  "Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm  ;" 
"Dress  and  Adornment— II.  Dress,"  by  Professor  F. 
Starr;  "On  Polyandry,"  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B. 
Ellis  ;  "The  Dogs  of  Ancient  Egypt,"  by  M.  G.  Maspero  ; 
"Astronomical  Societies  and  Amateur  Astronomers,"  by  M. 
L.  Niesten ;  "The  Spinnine  Sisterhood, "  by  Olive  Thorne 
Miller ;  "  Hearing  in  the  Lower  Animals,"  by  M.  Pierre 
Bonnier  ;  and  "  Sketch  of  Professor  John  Winthrop." 

Short  Stories  for  October  gives,  as  the  famous 
story  of  the  month,  Charaisso's  "  Peter  Schlemihl — 
The  Man  Without  a  Shadow,"  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  the  old-time  German  romances.  Special 
translations  from  the  Italian,  Greek,  Spanish,  French, 
and  Russian,  with  choice  English  and  American 
material,  present  a  variety  of  cosmopolitan  fiction. 

The  poet  Swinburne  has  written  for  an  October 
magazine  an  article  giving  his  estimate  of  a  number 
of  minor  English  poets. 

Max  O'Rell's  new  volume  of  travels  is  called  "  A 
Frenchman  in  America." 

D,  Appleton  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish  "  A  His- 
tory of  Modern  Civilization,"  a  hand-book  based  on 
Gustav  Ducoudray's  History. 

Mr.  John  Vance  Cheney  is  about  to  bring  out  a 
series  of  essays,  entitled  "  A  Golden  Guess."  Also 
a  volume  of  notations  of  bird  music,  arranged  bv 
him  from  the  manuscript  of  his  father,  Mr.  S.  P. 
Cheney.  The  appropriate  title  of  this  book  is 
"  Wood  Notes  Wild." 

John  Foster  Kirk's  "Supplement  to  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  Authors,"  in  two  volumes,  will  be  pub- 
lished about  the  end  of  this  month. 

Walter  McDougall,  who  has  made  an  enviable 
reputation  as  a  cartoonist,  has  written  a  novel, 
which  is  his  first  attempt  in  the  line  of  fiction.  Mr. 
McDougall  calls  his  novel  "A  Hidden  City,"  and  in 
it  he  describes  a  city  and  its  inhabitants  supposed  to 
be  somewhere  among  the  canons  of  the  Yosemite. 
An  attractive  feature  of  this  volume  will  be  Mr.  Mc- 
Dougall's  own  illustrations. 

Of  Zola's  forthcoming  book  and  its  value  in 
America,  the  Newsdealer,  a  trade  paper  published 
in  this  city,  says  : 

"  And  so  it  is  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company  who  are  to 
produce  the  only  American  edition  of  Zola's  forthcoming 
novel— the  twelfth  and  last  of  his  great  Rougon-Macquart 
Series.  It  is  understood  that  it  will  appear  first  in  cloth  and 
later  on  in  paper  covers— the  latter  to  retail  for  fifty  cents. 
The  writer  believes  Zola's  works  have  so  long  been  on  the 
market  at  a  quarter  a  copy,  the  public  will  not  take  kindly 
to  anything  by  him  at  a  higher  price.  Probably  ninety-five 
per  cent,  of  his  readers  in  this  country  are  twenty-five-cent 
people,  who  may  not  be  expected  to  pay  more  for  something 
to_  read,  no  matter  by  whom  written.  Of  the  number  who 
might  pay  half  a  dollar  for  a  book  by  Zola,  many  have 
found  his  recent  books  so  entirely  flat  and  uninteresting,  a 
new  one  will  meet  with  a  very  cool  reception.  That  being 
the  case,  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the  Cassells  should 
find  little  profit  in  the  book  for  which  they  have  paid  nine- 
teen hundred  dollars." 

M.  Charles  Gounod,  composer  of  "  Faust,"  has 
written  for  one  of  the  magazines  an  interesting 
paper  of  reminiscences  of  his  youth,  relating  to  the 
musical  influences  which  shaped  his  career. 

A  new  London  series,  to  be  entitled  "  The  Victoria 
Library  for  Gentlewomen,"  is  to  be  "written  and 
illustrated  by  gentlewomen."  The  first  volume  will 
be  by  Lady  Violet  Greville,  on  "  The  Gentlewoman 
in  Society  "  ;  and  she  will  be  followed  by  Dr.  Kate 
Mitchell,  on  "Hygiene  for  Gentlewomen";  new 
novels  by  Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton,  Mrs.  Alexander, 
Miss  M.  Betham-Edwards,  Miss  Iza  Duffus  Hardy, 
and  the  author  of  the  "  Anglomam'acs"  ;  "  Gentle- 
women's Sports,"  by  the  Marchioness  of  Breadal- 
bane,  Lady  Colin  Campbell,  and  Miss  Leale  ;  "  The 
Home,"  by  Mrs.  Talbot  Coke  ;  "  Culture  for  Gentle- 
women," by  Miss  Emily  Faithfull  ;  and  a  work  on 
dress  by  Mrs.  Douglas. 

"  Lyrics  and  Legends"  is  the  title  of  Miss  Nora 
Perry's  forthcoming  volume  of  verse. 

Miss  Beatrice  Kipling's  novel,  "The  Heart  of  a 
Maid,"  is  just  coming  out.  Those  who  admire  her 
brother's  books,  will,  perhaps,  want  to  read  it. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "The  Minister's  Wooing"  has  been 
added  to  the  Riverside  Paper  Series. 

Of  Thomas   Browne,    otherwise   "  Rolf    Boldre- 

wood  "  t*  >  author  of  "  Robbery  Under  Anns  "  and 

icturesque    Australian    novels,    Mr.     David 

Murray  says  that  he  wrote  in  obscurity  for 

..,  until  he  at  last  secured  a  London  publisher. 


Then  he  sprang  to  fame  with  a  suddenness  which 
would  have  turned  the  heads  of  some  men  ;  it 
seemed  to  affect  him  very  little,  if  at  all. 

A  new  popular  edition  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's 
works  is  announced. 

Shakespeare's  sonnets  have  lately  been  translated 
into  French  by  Mme.  Simone  Arnaud,  who  is  a  suc- 
cessful poet  and  dramatist.  She  has  preserved  the 
form  of  the  Shakespearean  sonnet,  though  it  does 
not  at  all  accord  with  the  modern  French  rules,  and 
she  has  rendered  with  astonishing  accuracy  Shake- 
speare's figures  of  speech,  which  are  so  unlike  the 
imagery  of  French  poets. 

Fall  Announcements. 
Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the  follow- 
ing books  for  publication  this  fall : 

An  Edition  de  luxe  (limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  num- 
bered) of  Jules  Breton's  "  Life  of  an  Artist,"  on  large  paper, 
with  uncut  edges,  gilt  top,  specially  designed  vellum  and 
gold  cover,  portrait  and  twenty  full-page  reproductions  of  the 
poet-painter's  most  important  works  ;  an  edition  de  hixe  of 
George  H.  Ellwanger's  "  The  Story  of  My  House,"  on  hand- 
made paper,  with  uncut  edges  (limited  to  one  hundred  copies, 
numbered);  and  a  large-paper  edition  (limited  to  onehundred 
numbered  copies)  of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United 
States,"  including  the  Formation  of  the  Constitution,  in  six 
volumes,  with  portrait. 

Of  works  of  fiction,  the  more  important  will  be  "  The  Faith 
Doctor,"  by  Edward  Eggleston  ;  "Freeland:  A  Social  An- 
ticipation." by  Theodor  Hertzka;  "An  Utter  Failure,"  by 
the  author  of  "Rutledge";  "Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter," 
by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Need  ell ;  "One  Reason  Why,"  by  Beatrice 
Whitby,  author  of  "The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fenwick"; 
"  The  Tragedy  of  Ida  Noble."  by  W.  Clark  Russell ;  "  Eline 
Vere,"  and  "  Footsteps  of  Fate,"  by  Louis  Couperus,  and 
"Avenged,"  three  remarkable  examples  of  modern  Dutch 
fiction ;  "  Widowed  Indeed,"  by  Rhoda  Broughton  and 
Elizabeth  Bisland ;  "The  Johnstown  Stage"  and  other 
stories,  by  Robert  Howe  Fletcher  ;  "  Love  or  Money,"  by 
Mrs.  Jenner  ;  and  a  large-paper  illustrated  edition  of  "  The 
Storv  of  Colette." 

The  list  of  illustrated  juveniles  will  include  "  Straight  On," 
a  story  for  readers  young  and  old,  by  the  author  of  "  Colette," 
with  eighty-six  illustrations  by  Edouard  Zier ;  "  We  All,"  by 
Octave  Thanet,  with  twelve  full-page  illustrations  ;  "  Little 
Smoke,"  a  story  of  the  Sioux,  by  William  O.  Stoddard,  with 
fourteen  full-page  illustrations  and  seventy-two  head-and-tail 
pieces  by  Frederic  S.  Dellenbaugh ;  and  "Midshipman 
Paulding,"  by  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  author  of  "  Little 
Jarvis,"  illustrated  by  George  Wharton  Edwards  and  J.  O. 
Davidson. 

Among  the  most  notable  of  standard  and  miscellaneous 
works  will  be  Pere  Didon's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  in  two  vol- 
umes, with  maps  and  forty-eight  full-page  illustrations  ;  the 
third  volume  of  Professor  J.  B.  McMaster's  "  History  of  the 
People  of  the  United  States";  a  new  edition  of  Herbert 
Spencer's  "  Essays,"  with  additions,  in  three  volumes ;  "  The 
Life  of  James  Boswell  "  (two  volumes),  by  Percy  Fitzgerald, 
with  four  portraits  ;  "  Ladv  Duflerin's  Journal  of  her  Life  in 
Canada,"  illustrated  ;  "  The  Cause  of  the  Ice  Age,"  by  Sir 
Henry  Ball ;  "Man  and  the  Glacial  Period,"  by  Professor 
G.  Frederick  Wright ;  "The  Farmer's  Side,"  by  Hon.  W.  A. 
PefTer,  United  States  Senator  from  Kansas ;  "  Herbart's 
Psychology,"  translated  by  Margaret  K.  Smith;  "The 
Courses  of  Study  for  Schools  and  Colleges,"  by  W.  T.  Har- 
ris, United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  ;  "  Applied 
Psychology  and  Art  of  Teaching,"  by  J.  Baldwin  ;  "  Labo- 
ratory Practice,"  by  Professor  J.  P.  Cooke  ;  and  "  The  Dog 
in  Health  and  Disease,"  bv  Weslev  Mills.  M.  D..  D.  V.  S. 

"  The  Johnstown  Stage,"  mentioned  above,  is  by 
Lieutenant  Robert  Howe  Fletcher,  of  this  city,  and 
it,  with^ther  clever  tales  of  Western  life  to  appear 
in  the  forthcoming  volume  of  his  short  stories,  was 
first  published  in  the  Argonaut. 


New  Publications. 
Still  a  new  edition  of  that  charming  little  tale  for 
children,  young  or  old,  "The  Birds'  Christmas 
Carol,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin,  indicating  that 
the  book  has  gone  into  its  thirty-fifth  thousand,  has 
been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  A  Directory  of  the  Grape  -  Growers,  Wine- 
Makers,  and  Distillers  of  California,"  together  with 
lists  of  the  principal  grape-growers  and  wine- 
makers  of  the  Eastern  States,  a  work  which  has  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness,  has  been  published  for  the 
Board  of  State  Viticultural  Commissioners  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  State  printer  at  Sacramento,  Cal. 

"  Gambling  ;  or,  Fortuna,  her  Temple  and  Shrine. 
The  True  Philosophy  and  Ethics  of  Gambling,"  by 
James  Harold  Romain,  is  a  clever  defense  of  gam- 
bling, the  author  supporting  his  position  with  a 
wealth  of  illustration  and  quotation  that  will  amuse, 
even  if  it  do  not  convince.  Published  by  the  Craig 
Press,  Chicago  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  has  been  issued  of 
James  K.  Hosmer's  "Short  History  of  German 
Literature,"  the  author  compressing,  expanding, 
and  correcting  the  earlier  work  as  his  subsequent 
studies  and  the  strictures  of  his  critics  have  shown 
to  be  necessary.  It  is  a  clear  and  erudite  review  of 
the  German  writers  and  their  works,  from  the  time 
of  the  Nibelungen  Lied  to  the  present  day,  with 
some  consideration  of  German  style  as  viewed  by 
Anglo-Saxons.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2  00  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  English  Composition"  is  the  title  of  a  volume 
containing  eight  lectures  given  at  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute, by  Barrett  Wendell,  assistant  professor  of 
English  at  Harvard  College.  The  author  has  suc- 
ceeded admirably  in  treating  the  subject  in  a  way  to 
commend  his  book  to  the  general  reader.  The  topics 
of  the  eight  lectures  are  "The  Elements  and  the 
Qualities  of  Style,"  "  Words,"  "Sentences,"  "  Para- 
graphs," "  Whole  Compositions,"  "  Clearness," 
"  Force,"  and  "  Elegance" — with  a  brief  summary. 
A  full  index  increases  the  availability  of  the  work  as 
a  reference  book.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Son's,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

In  spite  of  the  topsy-turvy  order— or  lack  of  it— 
in  which  Imbert  de  Saint-Amand's  volumes  on  the 


Famous  Women  of  the  French  Court  are  being 
issued  in  translation  by  Elizabeth  Gilbert  Martin, 
we  are  glad  to  get  them  as  they  come.  The  latest 
volume  is  "Marie  Antoinette  at  the  Tuileries,"  and 
the  period  covered  is  from  1789  to  1791 — two  years 
of  dismal  suffering  for  the  gay  Austrian  princess. 
In  telling  this  pathetic  story,  M.  de  Saint-Amand  is 
fully  as  sympathetic  and  as  picturesque  as  in  his 
previous  volumes,  and  to  it,  also,  he  brings  a  store 
of  newly  discoved  facts  and  documents.  Published 
by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

In  her  new  book,  "The  Woman's  Club,"  Olive 
Thorne  Miller  lays  down  the  definition  that  "the 
woman's  club  is  simply  and  solely  an  organization 
for  work  of  some  sort  or  another,"  and,  having 
thus  dissipated  all  visions  of  such  wicked  delights  as 
soda-water  and  chewing-gum  ad  lib.,  she  proceeds 
to  lay  down  the  law  of  procedure  in  the  formation 
and  conduct  of  a  club,  describes  the  purposes  of 
the  woman's  club  and  submits  an  elastic  plan  for  a 
constitution  that  will  fit  almost  any  organization  of 
the  kind  under  consideration,  and  devotes  a  final 
chapter  to  the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs.  Published  by  the  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Old-Fashioned  Roses,"  the  dainty  English  edition 
of  some  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's  verses,  is  a  fit- 
ting casket  for  the  little  gems  it  contains.  It  is  not  a 
representative  volume,  however,  for  it  does  not  con- 
tain a  large  enough  proportion  of  the  dialect  verse 
and  the  poems  of  childhood  in  which  Riley's  muse 
shows  to  best  advantage.  In  child  verse  Riley  ranks 
with  Swinburne — and  higher  than  that,  praise  can 
not  well  go — and  so  he  does  himself  injustice  when 
he  devotes  more  than  two-thirds  of  this  volume  to  his 
more  earnest  and  less  spontaneous  productions. 
However,  the  book  is  a  delightful  companion  that 
one  can  draw  from  one's  pocket  or  from  the  shelf 
and  enjoy  at  odd  moments  or  for  an  hour  of  rest 
and  relaxation.  Published  by  Longmans,  Green  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"  A  King  of  Tyre  "  is  the  new  historical  novel  by 
the  author  of  "The  Captain  of  the  Janizaries," 
James  M.  Ludlow.  It  is  a  story  of  the  times  of 
Ezra  and  Nehemiah,  when  Tyre  had  lost  its  prestige 
as  a  Phoenician  trading  port,  owing  to  Persian 
oppression  and  the  active  rivalry  of  the  Greek  mer- 
chants. King  Hiram  attempts  to  resist  the  priest- 
hood, and,  for  a  time,  he  is  overwhelmed  ;  but  he 
is  befriended  by  the  Jews  and  the  Persians,  and 
is  eventually  restored  to  his  throne,  to  which  he 
raises  Zillah  to  be  his  queen,  after  having  been  his 
stay  and  comfort  in  his  wanderings.  The  story  is  a 
skillful  mingling  of  Biblical  and  profane  history,  and 
the  pages  seem  redolent  with  the  scents  of  myrrh 
and  cedar  and  gleaming  with  purple  and  gold,  so 
vividly  do  they  reproduce  the  ancient  Oriental  splen- 
dor. Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  issues  of  Lovell's  International  Series 
are  five  English  books,  reprinted  by  authority  of  the 
authors.  "There  is  No  Death,"  by  Florence  Mar- 
ryat,  has  to  do  with  Spiritualism,  in  which  the  au- 
thor believes  and  of  which  she  narrates  experiences 
that  almost  convert  the  reader,  so  strange  are  they 
and  so  vividly  told.  "  A  Fatal  Past,"  by  Dora  Rus- 
sell, is  an  English  story  of  a  woman's  mistake  in 
marring  her  life  by  an  early  marriage.  "  Miss 
Wentworth's  Idea,"  by  W.  E.  Norris,  is  a  story  of  a 
woman  of  a  certain  age,  wealthy  and  unmarried, 
who  goes  in  for  religious  communism,  under  the 
leadership  of  a  young  clergyman  who  deserts  the 
luxury  of  his  titled  father's  home  for  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  London  slums  ;  it  is 
only  an  idea,  however,  for  she  eventually  bestows 
herself  on  a  man  who  has  loved  her  all  along. 
"The  Horned  Cat,"  by  J.  Maclaren  Cobban,  is  a 
detective  story,  with  an  abundance  of  mystery  in  it. 
"The  White  Company,"  by  A.  Conan  Doyle,  is  a 
romance  of  the  days  of  chivalry,  full  of  strange  oaths 
and  thrilling  adventures.  Published  by  the  John  W. 
Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 


Popular  Science   Monthly 

FOR    OCTOBER. 


Ayer's  Ague  Cure  stimulates  the  liver  and  neu- 
tralizes the  malarial  poison  in  the  blood.  War- 
ranted to  cure. 


Lessons  from  the  Census.  I.  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  Sketches  the  changes  in  scope  and  methods 
which  the  United  States  census  has  undergone  in  the 
past  hundred  years, 

American  Industries  since  Columbus.  VIII 
The  Manufacture  of  Steel.  (Illustrated.)  W\ 
F.  Durfee.  Gives  the  history  of  this  great  industry 
from  colonial  times  down  to  the  introduction  of  the 
Bessemer  process. 

Metamorphoses  in  Education.  Prof.  A.  E. 
Dolbear.  Explains  the  modernixing  of  education  as  a 
necessary  consequence  of  recent  changes  in  conditions 
of  life. 

Dress  and  Adornment.  II.  Dress.  (Illustrated.) 
Prof.  Frederick  Starr.  Accounts  for  the  origin  of 
dress  and  describes  the  costumes  worn  by  many  peoples. 

OTHER    ARTICLES    ON 

The  Rivalry  of  the  Higher  Senses;  Exercise  for 
Elderly  People;  Life  on  an  Ostrich  Farm  (illus- 
trated); On  Polyandry;  The  Dogs  of  Ancient  Egypt 
(illustrated);  Astronomical  Societies  and  Amateur 
Astronomers;  The  Spinning  Sisterhood;  Hearing  in 
the  Lower  Animals. 

Sketch  of  Professor  John  Winthrop  (with  portrait). 


50  cents  a  number  ;  $5.00  a  year. 
D.  APPLETON  &.  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


New 

NoTels 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

MARRIAGE 

Announcements  and  "Wedding:  Invi- 
tations. Styles  CORRECT.  Prices 
Right.     Promptness. 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  \  Q  Post  Street. 


300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  Ma- 
terials. Select  Cretonnes  and  other  Cotton 
Goods  for  Bedroomo  and  Country  Houses. 


FRETWORK 

—  AND  — 

PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1337  Market  Street,   near  Ninth.   S.  F. 


DECKER 


BROTHERS 

33 swr  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    AND    SEE    THEM. 

KDHLER  &  CHASlT 


SOLE    IQENT9, 
26.  28,  30  O'Farrell  St. 


SAVE    MONEY! 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME  TO  SECURE 

CHOICE    BOOKS    AND    PICTURES 

Buy  Now  for  the  Holidays  !    For  Birthdays  !   For  Presents 
of  All  Kinds!    For  Your  Own  Library  ! 

Having  decided  to  retire  froni  the  retail  business,  and  having  arranged  to  lease  a  por- 
tion of  our  store(  we  otl'er  uur  large,  fresh,  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  BOOKS, 
PICTURES,  etc.— the  entire  retail  stook-at  GREATLY  KBDUCKI)    PRICES! 

Book  buyers,  for  public  as  well  as  private  libraries,  will  find  this  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity. All  other  departments  of  our  business  —Subscription  Books,  Pianos,  and  School 
Furnishing— will  be  continued  as  heretofore  at  the  present  store, 

No.   813   MARKET    STREET, 

THE    J.    DEWING    COMPANY. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

One  young  man,  at  a  recent  house-party  in  Eng- 

nd  (according  to  the  Illustrated  American's  corre- 

wndent),  was  heard  relating,  with  great  gusto,  his 

:periences  "at  one  of  the  jolliest  houses  in  the 

luntry."   It  appeared  that  two  or  three  genial  souls 

vaded  the   dressing-rooms  of  the  other  guests — 

ith  male  and  female— and  abstracted  from  each 

me  articles  of  wearing  apparel.     The  great  hall 

low  was  adorned  with  many  statues  and  figures  in 

mor.    These,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  were  in- 

sted  by  the  marauders  with  the  stolen  clothing, 

d  great  was   the  confusion  next  morning  when 

ots,  hats,  and  even  more  necessary  garments  were 

Ijssing  ;  greater  still  the   amazement  and   amuse- 

rnt  when  the  guests  descended  to  breakfast,  and 

iind  Apollo  clothed  simply  and  naively  in  a  pair  of 

llroom   slippers   and   a  scarlet  coat,  Venus  in  a 

l:h-robe  and   parasol,    and  a  mail-clad  knight  in 

kg,  open-work  silk  stockings  and  a  waistcoat.    Last 

kr  the  favorite  divertisement  was  sliding  down- 

■irs  on  tea-trays — a  sort'  of  in-door  tobogganing — 

■  this  season  a  staid  girl  explained  to  her  mamma 
It  the  cause  of  her  sudden  return  home  from  an 
fcinished  visit  was  the  practice  she  found  prevailing 
cputting  one  young  woman— in  full  dinner-dress— 
■per  portable  bath-tub  and  carrying  her  about  to 
Lcil  coppers  from  the  guests  as  payment  for  the 
llsure  they  had  derived  from  the  music-hall 
■ruses  and  dances  performed  by  the  choicer  spirits 
p  he  company. 

I  is  strange  but  true  (writes  Edmund  Collins  in 
Me  a  Week  J  that  the  ordinary  woman  looks  upon 
lad  of  bright  yellow  hair  as  the  greatest  possible 
■lie  attraction.  A  very  small  percentage  of 
lien  have  golden  hair  naturally.  There  is  a 
lionderance  of  natural  dark  hair  and  different 
lies  of  brown.    When  a  girl  or  a  woman  makes  up 

■  mind  to  dye  her  hair,  her  first  problem  is  to 
l:t  a  color  that  will  match  her  complexion.  She 
lies  this  conclusion  by  putting  now  one  colored 
I:  of  fabric,  now  another,  over  her  hair  till  she 
lone  that  matches  her  eyes  and  skin.  If  she  can 
■decide  in  this  way,  she  consults  her  female 
Ids,  and  very  often  intrusts  the  matter  entirely  to 
Slyer.  No  matter  what  the  natural  color  of  a 
■an's  hair  may  be,  the  great  tendency  is  to 
■ge  to  some  description  of  golden.  There  is 
■eddish  or  ruddy  gold,  somewhat  the  color  of  a 

l-leaf  when  nipped  by  frost  ;  ordinary  blonde 
,of  every  description  ;  corn  silk,  which  is  a 
with  the  faintest  tint  of  green  in  it,  a  very  be- 
fog color  if  the  hair  is  fine  and  soft  ;   Titian 


red,   a    color    which    many    actresses    adore,    and 
affected  more  by  women  with  a  tendency  to  embon- 
point than  by  slender,  willowy  ones,  who  dote  on 
the   corn   silk  ;    burnished  gold,   which   girls    with 
round,  light,  and  not  over-profound  blue  eyes  con- 
sider perfection  itself ;  baby  yellow,  a  very  fascinat- 
ing color  for  a  woman  with  a  bint  of  olive  in  the 
face  and  deep  hazel  or  brown  eyes,  but  making  a 
silly,  lymphatic-looking  girl  appear  more  lymphatic 
and    silly    still  ;    orange    yellow,   which    makes    a 
woman  of  a  dashing  appearance  still  more  chic; 
lemon  yellow,  a  hue  that  provokes  a  comment  which 
few  women  consider  a  compliment  ;  copper  yellow, 
carroty  yellow,  and  a  half-dozen  others.    Frequently 
the  eyebrows  have  to  be  dyed  yellow  like  the  hair  ; 
but  many  women  prefer  to  keep  the  eyebrows  the 
natural  color,  and  the  contrast  is  often  very  fetching. 
Those  who  can  afford  to  go  to  the  dyeing-parlors, 
which  are  numerous  and  luxuriously  fitted  up,  for 
ten  dollars  and  upwards  can  return,  after  a  stay  of 
an  hour  and  a  half,  with  any  shade  of  hair  they  de- 
sire.     Madame  or  monsieur  takes  a  quick  glance  at 
the  face  of  the  customer,  and,  on  learning  that  she 
wants  a  dye,  produces  a  bit  of  silk,  saying:  "  That 
is  your  color  j"  or,  "  Will  you  have  this,  or  this?" 
presenting  other  colors.     After  much  anxious  delib- 
eration, her  head  is  thoroughly  shampooed— every 
particle  of  the  natural  or  other  grease  is  removed— 
and  the  chemical  is  then  applied,    either    by   the 
hand  of  the   attendant  or   painted  or  daubed  on. 
Presently  the  dun-brown  or  jet-black  begins  to  fade 
out,  the  hair  begins  to  take  on  a  slight  pallor,  then, 
as  if  new  life  were  being  produced,  a  delicate  yel- 
low appears. 


But  a  great  many  women  also  change  their  hair 
from  some  insipid  fair  color  to  a  darker  shade.  The 
list  of  colors  open  to  their  choice  includes  chestnut, 
fire-weed,  reddish-brown,  black-brown,  mahogany- 
brown,  charcoal,  or  dead  black,  blue-black,  and 
reddish-black,  which  shows  faint  gleams  as  of  fire  at 
the  points  of  the  hair  under  certain  play  of  light. 
Some  young  women,  married  and  single,  dye  their 
hair  iron-gray  or  pure  silvery-gray.  They  do  this 
only  where  their  eyes  are  bright,  their  complexions 
very  fresh,  and  their  skin  clear,  like  parian.  They 
retain  the  natural  color  of  the  eyebrows.  Some 
girls  get  tired  of  one  shade  of  hair  in  a  few  months, 
and  change  the  color  pretty  much  as  frequently  as 
they  change  gowns.  The  color  of  the  hair  is  to 
them  merely  one  of  the  "styles"  which  ought  to 
change.  The  age  of  the  person  who  gets  her  hair 
dyed  runs  all  the  way  from  three  to  sixty-five  and 
even  to  seventy.  Peroxyde  of  hydrogen  turns  any 
hair  red  or  golden  ;  salts  of  tartar  turns  to  a  fetching 


OFFICE  OF  THE 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO. 

Of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

(Cable  Address,  "Buggy, "  Columbus.) 

The  Argonaut  Publishing  Co., 

San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen : 

Referring-  to  our  advertisement  now 
running  in  the  Argonaut,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  saying  that  we  have  had  answers 
from  points  as  widely  separated  as  from 
California  to  Belgium,  and  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  to  Idaho. 

Very  truly  yours, 

COLUMBUS  BUGGY  CO., 

A.  G.  Glenn,  Manager. 
September  23, 1891. 


red  ;  so,  too,  does  "salts  of  lemon,"  a  preparation 
kept  by  most  druggists ;  bicarbonate  of  soda  pro- 
duces red  and  yellow  hair  when  put  on  dark  natural; 
and  strong  ammonia  preparation  also  gives  blonde. 
There  are  numerous  patent-medicines  known  as 
gold-washes,  blondines,  etc.,  which  are  effective. 
There  are  also  numerous  preparations,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  a  strong  decoction  of  tea  and 
copperas,  which  tum  hair  to  dark  shades.  The  use 
of  wigs  is  much  more  general,  also,  than  is  sup- 
posed. But  a  woman,  buying  a  full,  golden  wig, 
being  told  it  is  the  natural  color,  is  nearly  always 
taken  in.  It  is  really  black  hair  dyed,  for  women  do 
not  part  with  natural  gold  except  for  a  handsome 
price.  For  natural  gold,  the  hair- dresser  will 
charge  as  high  as  five  hundred  doUars,  and  even 
more. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  imaginable  is  to 
see  E.nperor  William  dancing.  He  dances  much  in 
the  same  manner  as  he  marches,  stiff  and  unbending 
as  a  ramrod.  In  fact,  his  waltzing  reminds  one  of  a 
military  maneuver,  while  the  vigorous  exactitude 
and  discipline  which  he  displays  during  a  square 
dance  can  oaly  be  compared  to  the  movements  of 
troops  on  parade.  Like  his  uncle,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and,  in  fact,  all  other  members  of  his  family, 
he  dances  very  fast,  carrying  everything  before  him, 
and,  without  making  any  attempt  to  pilot  his  part- 
ner, expects  everybody  to  clear  out  of  his  way.  His 
brother  has  none  of  the  terpsichorean  skill  which  we 
ordinarily  fi.,d  among  naval  officers.  The  Duke  of 
Clarence  renders  dancing  a  torture  to  his  partners 
by  his  inconvenient  habit  of  treading  on  their  toes, 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  dances  not  for  pleasure 
but  for  the  sake  of  exercise.  He  once  openly  ad- 
mitted that  he  waltzed  with  the  object  of  keeping 
down  his  figure  by  maintaining  a  healthy  state  of 
perspiration. 


We  have  heard  of  matrimonial  agencies  that  pro- 
fess to  bring  about  happy  unions,  attended  by  the 
material   comforts  which  are  the  fruits  of  wealth  ; 
but  we  had  never  foreseen  that  a  society  would  be 
founded  to  encourage— or  rather  enforce— uneven 
marriages  between  poor  women  and  rich  men.    And 
yet  we  have  it  as  a  fact,  and  on  no  less  authority 
than  a  well-known   Austrian   paper,  that  a  society 
has  been   created,  entitled   the  Mariahilf  Matrimo- 
nial Club,  for  the  express  purpose.     It  was  started 
by    three  gentlemen,   and   none  can  join  it  unless 
wealthy.     Each  member  binds  himself  to   marry  a 
poor  girl  who  has  no  prospect  of  inheriting  any 
property  whatever.     Should  he,  however,  fail  to  re- 
sist the  charms  of  one  who  is  gifted  with  wealth,  he 
is  bound  to  pay  a  forfeit  of  four  hundred  pounds  to 
ihe  society.     On  this  condition  only  is  he  released 
from  his  bond,  and  his  sins  are  forgiven  on  account 
of  the  happiness  which  the  money  thus  obtained  will 
confer  on  others  ;  for  the  society  undertakes  to  dis- 
cover some  poor  but  worthy  couple  and  start  them 
in   life   with   the  fine   paid  by  the  faithless  mem- 
ber. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


ra«i^  /      Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPACNE, 

530  Washington  St. 

SAN  FBANOISOO. 
Our    Champagnes   are    the    only  ones 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced   by  ferment  ml 
in  the  bottle. 


Writing  from  Hombourg  of  the  season  at  that 
famous  watering-place,  Edmund  Yates  says:  "Of 
all  this  vast  crowd,  not  merely  of  English,  but 
also  of  Americans,  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  '.he  tute- 
lary deity.  The  place  does  not  wake  into  full  life 
until  he  arrives  ;  it  sinks  down  and  goes  out  wbtn 
he  departs.  Innumerable  visitors  time  their  appear- 
ance to  coincide  with  his  ;  many  of  the  ladies  keep 
back  their  most  effective  toilets  until  he  is  there  to 
approve  of  them.  And  the  object  of  all  this  adula- 
tion receives  it  in  the  most  becoming  manner.  His 
wonderful  memory  for  faces,  and  the  tact  which  is 
his  chief  characteristic,  here  serve  him  in  splendid 
stead.  His  popularity  waxes  day  by  day,  and, 
whatever  he  may  really  think  of  his  admirers,  he 
pleases  aU  by  the  blandness  of  his  bow  and  the 
sweetness  of  his  smile.  It  is  a  wonder  that  he  keeps 
his  temper  so  evenly,  considering  the  manner  in  which 
he  is  hunted.  Indeed,  as  a  witty  judge  said  last  year 
of  his  royal  highness's  dog,  which  has  a  tendency  to 
vagrancy,  'That  is  the  only  animal  in  the  place 
which  is  not  constantly  following  the  prince 
about." " 


EVE  BY  lady  knows  some 
of  the  ways  KIBBONS 
can  be  used ;  you  may 
learn  more  about  them, 
without  cost,  by  writing 
for  a  list  of  particulars 
on  the  subject.    Address 

" Fair  &  Square" 

67  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


Deposits  Received  from  $1  and  ITpwar ds, 


4m 


MOtf 


QV^  &  CALIFORNIA. "      Y>  ij^ 


inmrn 

Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash 8833,333.83 

Subject  to  Call GtiG.tititt.67 

Interest  per  annum  I  5.52%  on  TERM  Deposits.    <B) 
for  last  two  years:  I  4.CO%on  ORDINARY  Deposits. 

B.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Seety.  President 

Sap  Francisco.  CaUfonUa,  July  1, 1S91. 


The  Journal  Officiel  publishes  some  readable  sta- 
tistics  relative  to  the  divorces  and  separations  de- 
creed in  France  during  a  period  of  twelve  months. 
The  divorces  granted  after  less  than  one  year's  con- 
nubial happiness  amount  to  two  per  cent.  Then 
comes  a  tremendous  jump  to  twenty-three  per  cent, 
in  the  case  of  unions  having  lasted  from  one  to  five 
years.  The  heaviest  proportion  of  all  is  that  for  the 
period  extending  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  year,  the 
number  reached  being  forty  per  cent.  After  that  the 
figures  drop  rapidly.  Only  twenly-three  per  cent,  of 
couples  seek  divorce  between  their  tenth  and  twen- 
tieth years  of  union  ;  between  twenty  and  thirty  the 
proportion  is  only  six  per  cent.;  and,  finally,  only 
one  pair  in  a  hundred  seek  to  cut  the  knot  after  sail- 
ing through  life  together  for  over  thirty  and  under 
forty  years.  After  more  than  forty  summers  of  wed- 
ded happiness  there  is  no  instance  of  the  French 
equivalent  for  "  a  decree  nisi."  Conjugal  infidelity 
is  the  cause  of  only  one-fifth  of  the  divorces 
granted, 


NIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  ijo  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assonmenl  of 
all  qualiues.  28«-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  tu 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRAIVT  &  CO. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT    GLASS    FOR 

he  table  is  the  richest  and  best.     For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1801     For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  "Cook's 
Excursionist,    post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON. 
t"l   Market    Street.  San  Krancltcn. 

Extract  of  REEF 

TTwocl     toy 

ALL  GOOD  COOKS 

Tho  Year    fLouLxxcJU 

Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO..  Chloago. 

for  Cook  Book  showing  use  of  Armouk 
EXTRACT  Id  Soups  nnd  Sauces.  Mailed  frer. 
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Well 
Worth  While 

To  remember  that  there  is 
No  ammonia, 
•    No  alum. 
No  adulteration  in 
Cleveland's  Baking  Powder, 
and  not  to  forget  that 
everything  used  in  it 
is  printed  on  every  label. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


And  Water  Colors  specially  selected 
and  imported  by  us  from  the  dif- 
ferent Art  Centers  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  are  now  ON 
VIEW  and  FOR  SALE  at  our 
ART  GALLERY,  Nos.  581  and 
583   MARKET    STREET. 


S.  &  C.  GUMP. 


A  Chance  to  Make  Money 

TO    LEASE. 

2(50  Acres  of  Solid  Vineyard,  8  and 
9  Years  Old,  in  Santa  Clara  Val- 
ley, between  San  Jose  and  Palo 
Aito.  

Among  the  noted  wine  vineyards  that  dot  the  great  and 
broad  Santa  Clara  Valley,  none  claim  a  precedence  to  "  Peb- 
bleside."  Being  the  property  of  Angelia  R.  Scott  (formerly 
known  as  the  Collins  homestead),  situated  four  miles  south 
from  Mountain  View  and  eight  miles  from  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  one-half  mile  from  San  Francisco  road  to  San 
Jose,  surrounded  by  country  roads,  with  post-office  and 
school  close  at  hand  ;  completely  fenced  ;  roads  and  avenues 
opened  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees. 

Spacious  brick  winery,  four  stories,  60x200  feet ;  steam- 
pumps;  crusher;  hydraulic  press;  double  wall,  wood  cellar, 
60x200  feet,  with  200,000  gallons  capacity ;  500,000  gallons 
cooperage,  in  excellent  order;  brick  distillery,  connected 
with  force  pipes  and  electric  bells  to  the  winery,  lessening 
labor  and  doubling  operative  powers ;  stationary  engines, 
boilers,  and  every  conceivable  modem  improvement  is  found 
therein,  and  will  remain  exactly  as  they  stand. 

Large  and  commodious  bam  ;  blacksmith-shop;  carpenter- 
shop  ;  four  cottages ;  windmill,  house,  and  tanks,  with  ca- 
pacity of  14,000  gallons. 

The  vineyard  is  now  at  its  prime  ;  the  crop  of  1800  reached 
1,838  tons  of  choice  varieties,  so  proportioned  as  to  make  the 
best  blends  for  the  finest  Bordeaux  clarets,  such  as  the  Mal- 
beck  de  Bordeaux,  Cabernet,  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc, 
Verdot,  Merlot,  also  the  famous  Sauteme  varieties  ;  the 
Semillon  Blanc,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Muscadelle  de  Bordelaise, 
Sauvignon  Blanc,  with  other  desirable  varieties,  such  as 
Mondeuse,  Carignan,  Grenache,  Matero,  Pfeffers,  Cabernet 
Zinfandel,  Tannat,  and  Berger. 

In  addition  to  the  vineyard  are  12  acres  of  orchard  in  full 
bearing — prunes,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc. 

With  a  location  *o  favored  by  nature,  coupled  with  the 
fullest  display  of  art  and  skill  that  could  be  obtained  by  ex- 
perts of  long  experience,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  we  can,  after  personal  investigation, 
recommend  this  farm  as  being  unequaled  in  this  prosperous 
Valley  of  Sania  Clara.  Will  be  leased  on  easy  terms,  with 
privilege  of  purchasing.     Full  information  from 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 
638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

TO    OWNERS 

—  OF- 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


SOCIETY. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Lizzie  Sin- 
ton,  daughter  of  Colonel  and  Mrs.  R.  H.  Sinton,  to 
Mr.  Henry  Walker. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
May  E.  Norton,  daughter  of  the  late  Colonel  L.  A. 
Norton,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  this  State,  to  Mr. 
J.  B.  Nevin,  of  this  city. 

The  wedding  of  Mrs.  Bessie  Grimm  Smith  and 
Mr.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  is  announced  to  take 
place  on  Monday,  October  12th. 

In  New  York  city,  on  September  16th,  Miss  Julia 
G.  Ortiz,  of  this  city,  was  married  to  Mr.  Peter  R. 
Weiler,  of  New  York.  Rev.  Milo  Hudson  Gates 
officiated. 

Mr.  Leland  S-  Boruck,  son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs. 
Marcus  D.  Boruck,  was  married  last  Thursday  even- 
ing to  Miss  Opha  Laura  Miller,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Randolph  C.  Miller.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed in  St.  Luke's  Church  by  Rev.  W.  L.  Githens, 
and  was  followed  by  a  pleasant  reception  at  the 
home  of  the  groom's  parents,  2125  California  Street. 

Miss  Maud  Nickerson,  daughter  ef  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  A.  Nickerson,  will  be  married  next  month  to  Dr. 
Harold  Sidebotham,  formerly  of  England.  They 
will  make  Santa  Barbara  their  future  home. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Minerva  Barry  and  Mr. 
Frank  W.  Dickson  took  place  last  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  residence  of  Archbishop  Riordan. 
Only  a  few  relatives  were  present.  When  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dickson  return  from  their  wedding  trip,  they 
will  reside  in  San  Rafael. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  were  entertained 
at  dinner  recently  in  Paris  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus 
Spreckels. 

An  entertainment,  comprising  beautiful  tableaux 
and  an  interesting  concert,  will  be  given  in  Union 
Square  Hall  next  Wednesday  evening  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Occidental  Kindergarten.  The  affair 
promises  to  be  excellent  in  every  respect,  and  is  de- 
serving of  liberal  patronage. 

During  the  week  commencing  next  Saturday  and 
ending  Friday,  October  9th,  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
will  present  a  most  attractive  appearance,  as  the 
long-talked-of  Kermess  will  be  held  there  then. 
The  building  will  be  handsomely  decorated,  booths 
will  occupy  positions  at  either  side  of  the  main  hall, 
and  elegant  costumes  will  lend  brilliance  to  the  en- 
semble. There  will  be  about  a  thousand  partici- 
pants in  the  Kermess,  and  they  have  all  under- 
gone a  thorough  course  of  training  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  Collins,  who  came  here  from 
Boston  especially  to  direct  the  affair.  Many  of 
the  prettiest  girls  in  the  city  will  take  part, 
and  they  are  all  graceful  dancers.  Each  evening 
the  programme  will  be  changed  and  novel  features 
will  be  introduced.  It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  Kermess  is  to  be  given  in  aid  of 
two  worthy  charitable  institutions,  the  Children's 
Hospital  and  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  so  that  on  this 
account  the  patronage  should  be  very  liberal.  The 
Hungarian  booth  will  resemble  a  gypsy  encamp- 
ment, and  fortune-telling  will  be  a  feature  of  it. 
Several  prominent  young  ladies  and  gentlemen  will 
take  part  in  the  Bretonne  dance,  the  feature  of  which 
will  be  a  shadow  dance  by  Miss  McKissick.  In 
the  Scotch  booth  the  dancers  will  appear  in  High- 
land costume,  and  bag-pipes  will  be  in  attendance. 
The  Spanish  booth  will  present  a  native  dance,  and 
will  entertain  with  guitars  and  bandurrias.  The 
tennis  booth,  under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Dickinson,  will  be  very  attractive.  The  "  Bees  and 
Roses,"  one  of  the  prettiest  dances,  is  to  be  pre- 
sented by  children,  as  is  also  the  Japanese  dance. 
Mrs.  George  Sanderson  will  have  charge  of  the 
floral  booth,  and  has  secured  a  bevy  of  charming 
young  ladies  to  assist  her.  Among  those  who  will 
assist  in  the  bon-bon  booth  are  Miss  Edith  Taylor, 
Miss  Clara  Taylor,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Horton, 
Miss  Mamie  Elliott,  Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe,  Miss  Jennie 
Cheesman,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Ella  Adams, 
Miss  Elida  Wilbur,  Miss  Mabel  Eddy,  Miss  Evelyn 
Carolan,  and  Mrs.  Webster  Jones. 

The  Concordia  Club  will  give  its  opening  ball 
in  its  new  home,  on  the  corner  of  Van  Ness 
Avenue  and  Post  Street,  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  17th. 


Beautiful  Belvedere. 

There  is  not  another  city  in  the  world  that  enjoys 
such  a  delightful  suburb  as  does  San  Francisco  in 
the  pretty  place  called  Belvedere.  The  climate  is 
absolutely  perfect  —  invigorating  and  yet  warm, 
healthful  as  sea-breezes  and  yet  balmy — the  beauty 
and  variety  of  view,  of  mountain,  sea,  and  woodland, 
are  unsurpassed,  and  it  is  so  near  to  a  great  city  that 
the  resident  can  be  immersed  in  business  through 
the  day,  and,  in  a  very  few  minutes,  can  get  rid  of 
trouble  and  worry  and  be  in  the  restful  calm  of 
country  life.  The  pleasures  of  life  at  Belvedere  in- 
clude walking,  driving,  riding,  swimming,  boating, 
Ailing,  fishing,  hunting,  and  social  intercourse  with 
the  best  people  of  San  Francisco — for  Belvedere  is 
to  the  West  what  Tuxedo  is  to  the  East. 

The  natural  advantages  of  the  place  have  been 
made  the  most  of  in  preparing  it  for  residence,  and 
the  drainage,  views,  and  drives  are  the  best  that 
modern  skill  can  devise.  There  are  still  several 
choice  lots  left,  though  they  are  being  bought  up 
every  day,  and  whoever  is  contemplating  buying  a 
summer  home  should  not  fail  to  take  a  trip  to  Belve- 
dere and  then  go  to  Messrs.  Tevis  &  Fisher,  at  14 
Post  Street,  and  make  terms  for  the  purchase  of  a 
lot.  The  prices  are  low  at  present,  and  the  terms 
are  easy,  but  Belvedere  property  is  becoming  more 
valuable  every  day. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

Second  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  second  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  this  sea- 
son was  given  on  the  afternoon  of  September  19th, 
in  Irving  Hall,  and  attracted  a  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  participants  were  Mrs.  Car- 
michael-Carr,  Signora  Ursumando,  Mr.  Sigmund 
Beel,  Mr.  Louis  Heine,  Mr.  F.  Knell,  and  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham.  The  programme  was  ex- 
ceptionally interesting  and  comprised  the  following 
numbers : 

Sonate  for  violin  and  piano,  in  G,  lento  doloroso,  allegro 
vivace,  allegretto  tranquillo,  allegro  animate  E.  Grieg,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel  and  Mrs.  Carr ;  aria,  "Where  E'er  You 
Walk,"  Handel,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  ;  piano  solo,  (a) 
scherzo,  Palumbo,  (b)  idyllen,  Jensen,  (c)  giga.  Bach,  Signora 
Ursumando ;  song,  "Once,"  Hervey,  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  ('cello  obHgato,  Mr.  Heine);  trio  for  violin,  viola, 
and  'cello,  in  C  minor,  allegro  con  spirito,  adagio  con  espres- 
sioue,  allegro  e  molto  vivace,  finale,  presto,  Beethoven, 
Messrs.  Beel,  Knell,  and  Heine. 

The  third  concert  will  be  held  in  Irving  Hall  next 
Saturday  afternoon.  Mrs.  Mary  Wyraan  Williams 
will  be  the  vocalist  and  will  present  two  songs  by 
Oscar  Weil,  with  violin  obligato.  Among  other 
numbers  there  will  be  a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
by  Arthur  Foote,  which  is  new  here  and  is  interesting 
for  its  beauty  and  as  a  good  example  of  a  foremost 
American  composer's  work. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison, 
and  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter  will  give  a  series  of  five 
"Evenings  with  the  Muses"  —  music,  poetry,  and 
painting — commencing  on  October  16th,  and  con- 
tinuing on  the  next  four  succeeding  Friday  evenings. 
The  programme  for  the  first  evening  will  treat  of 
Vivaldi  and  Durante  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Tor- 
quato  Tasso  by  Mr.  Harrison,  and  Raphael  by  Mr. 
Walter.  The  latter  gentleman  will  aid  his  reading 
by  illustrations  with  crayons,  and  Mr.  Rosewald  will 
have  the  assistance  of  his  violin  and  some  good  local 
musicians.  Kohler  &  Chase's  new  music-hall  on 
O'Farrell  Street  will  be  the  scene  of  the  entertain- 
ments. 

The  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  will 
produce  the  "  Nibelungen  Fest"  late  in  October  at 
the  club.  It  will  be  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hinz  and  Mr.  Walter,  and  will  be  produced 
upon  the  same  elaborate  scale  that  has  character- 
ized the  former  entertainments  of  the  verein. 


ORIENTAL  ART  TREASURE 

Turkish   and    Persian    Kug-s,  Ca 
pets,  Embroideries,  Etc., 

—  IMPORTED  DIRECT   FROM  — 

CONSTANTINOPLE      AND      TEHER/J 


Mr.  Louis  Lisser,  the  pianist,  has  returned  from 
Europe. 

The  first  of  Mrs.  Louise  Humphrey-Smith's  dram- 
atic recitals,  which  are  given  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Channing  Auxiliary  at  Unitarian  Church,  took 
place  on  Thursday  evening.  A  large  audience  had 
assembled  to  hear  the  lady,  and  her  recitations  from 
the  poems  of  American  poets,  including  Whittier, 
Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Longfellow,  were  listened  to 
with  much  pleasure.  The  second  recital  takes  place 
at  the  same  place  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  three 
o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Humphrey-Smith  will  give  selec- 
tions from  Shakespeare's  "  Romeo  and  Juliet," 
"  Macbeth,"  and  "  The  Merchant  of  Venice";  and 
the  final  recital  of  the  series  is  set  for  Thursday 
evening,  October  1st,  when  Browning  will  be  levied 
upon  for  four  of  his  dramatic  short  poems  and 
"  In  a  Balcony." 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION  ON 

Wednesday,  Sept.  30th  and  Thursday,  OcU 


UNRESERVED  AUCTION, 

FRIDAY  AND  SATURDAY,  °Stt 

At  REAL  ESTATE  EXCHANGE, 

No.  16  Post  Street. 


"Constantinople,  September 311 
"  Sell  out  all  goods  regardless  of  cost." 


WM.  BUTTERFIELD  &  CO. 

Art  Auctioneers,  412  PiDe   St.,  Nevada   Bank  Build 


INTERESTING   PORTRAIT 

RECENTLY  BOUGHT  IN  LONDON. 

THESE  ARE  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO  BE  FRAK 

DAKWIN,  from  life,  by  Mrs.  Cameron. 

HEKSCHEL, 

JOACHIM,  "  •«  " 

BROWNING,  "  "  '• 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  by  Watts. 

ISAAK  WALTON,  tie  Angler. 

THACKERAY.     DR.  MARTINEAl'. 


W.  K.VICKER 

108   GRANT    AVENUE.   J 


What  are 

Squeezers! 

The  New  York 

(consolidated 

Card 

Company's 

Playing  Cards. 

222,  224.  =26  and  238  West  14th  St.,  \.  V. 
The   oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  Ame      ited 
All  grades  and  qualities.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


hfa 

\ 
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It  is  easy  to  make   a  plain  and  inartistic  room  attractive.    An  Illus- 
tration of  the  modern  style  of  decoration  as  recently  completed  by  the 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE    COMPANY, 
(N.  P.  cole  &•  CO.)  117-121  Ceary  Street 
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The  Foute  Silver  Wedding. 
The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wedding  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute  was  pleasantly  com- 
memorated by  them  last  Monday  evening,  when 
they  gave  a  reception  at  their  residence,  2x09  Cali- 
fornia Street.  It  was  on  September  igth,  1866,  that 
they  joined  their  hearts  and  fortunes  in  the  old 
Hazard  Castle,  at  Narragansett  Pier,  R.  I.  The 
bride  at  that  time  was  Miss  Mary  de  Rantzow,  a 
native  of  Stockholm,  and  she  had  met  her  fiancl 
in  Europe.  It  was  several  years  after  his  mar- 
riage that  Mr.  Foute  entered  the  ministry.  He  was 
ordained  in  1874,  and  came  to  California  ten  years 
later,  assuming  the  rectorate  of  Grace  Church  in 
March,  1884.  Under  his  care,  Grace  Parish  has 
flourished,  and  he  has  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing 
the  completion  of  Grace  Church. 

The  residence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Foute  appeared 
very  inviting  last  Monday  night,  as  kind  friends  had 
decorated  it  in  a  manner  that  was  exceedingly  taste- 
ful. The  pink  tones  of  amaryllis  and  La  France  roses, 

,  clustered  here  and  there,  produced  pretty  effects  that 
were   heightened   by    masses   of  other  bloom   and 

;  ferns  and   smilax,    all   arranged  artistically.      The 
bride  and  groom  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  were  as- 

|  sisted  in  receiving  by  Bishop  and  Mrs.  Nichols,  Rev. 

I  Charles  J.  Mason,  assistant  rector  of  Grace  Church, 
and  his  sister,  Miss  Mason.     The  guests  were  for 

1  the  most  part  members  of  the  congregation  of  Grace 

I  Church  and  their  families.     They  were  entertained 
pleasantly  with  musical  selections,  and  light  refresh- 

I  ments  were  served.     Rev.  and  Mrs.  Foute  were  most 

0  generously  remembered  by  many  of  their  friends  in 

1  the  way  of  gifts  which  testified  the  high  esteem  in 
p  which  they  were  held.  The  reception  ended  at  mid- 
,   night.  _ 

The  Ludovici  Entertainment. 
Mr.  Ludovici,  who  is  now  occupying  the  Pixley 
li  country-seat,  "  Owl's  Wood,"  at  Corte  Madera,  en- 
I  tertained  twenty-six  friends  at  dinner  there  one 
It  evening  last  week.  It  was  a  very  pleasant  af- 
I  fair,  and  was  participated  in  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
I  Walter    McGavin,    the    Misses    Helen    and    Ethel 

■  Smith,  the  Misses  Ames,  the  Misses  Kaufman,  Miss 
I  Lawlor,  Miss  Williams,  and  others,  including  a  full 

■  complement  of   young  gentlemen    of    musical  and 

■  dancing  propensities. 
The  dinner  was  followed   by  a  genuine  country 

dance,  which  was  varied  by  some  charming  musical 
selections  by  Mrs.  Walter  McGavin,  Miss  Lillie 
Lawler,  Mr.  C.  O'Sullivan,  and  also  the  host,  whose 
violin  playing  won  much  praise.  On  the  following 
day  the  weather  was  delightful,  and  a  picnic  was 
given,  which  was   enlivened    by   music   and   song. 

Owl's  Wood "  accommodated  twenty  people  for 
two  nights,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  others  who  en- 
joyed Mr.  Ludovici's  hospitality,  were  highly  pleased 

'ith  the  outing. 

The  Dickinson  Dinner-Party. 
Brigadier  -  General  John  H.  Dickinson  gave  an 
.borate  dinner-party  at  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club 
louse,  in  Sausalito,  on  Saturday  evening,  Septem- 
:r  19th,  in  honor  of  his  staff-officers.  He  was  as- 
ited  in  entertaining  by  Mrs.  Dickinson,  who  at- 
:ended  to  the  wants  of  the  ladies  in  the  party  in  a 
charming  manner.  The  dining-hall  was  beautifully 
[ecorated,  and  the  dinner  was  a  sumptuous  one,  at- 
tended by  many  pleasant  incidents.  The  guests 
ire  accommodated  with  quarters  in  Sausalito  that 
ining,  and  the  following  day  they  passed  most  en- 
bly  in  fishing  and  cruising  around  the  bay  in  a 
;e  steam-launch.  Those  in  the  party  comprised  : 
irigadier-General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Lieuten- 
-Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Edwards,  Lieutenant-Colonel 
tod  Mrs.  George  C.  Pardee,  Major  and  Mrs.  William  Cluff, 
Major  and  Mrs.  Victor  D.  Duboce,  Major  and  Mrs.  George 
EasiGd,  Major  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  E.  Wilson,  Major  and  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Miles,  Major  and  Mrs.  E.  C.  Hughes,  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Willis  G.  Dodd,  Mrs.  Warner.  Miss  Shipman,  Major 
Charles  T.  Stanley,  Major  J.  Fred  Burgin,  and  Major 
jeorge  Terrill. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
ind  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
>f  absent  Californians  : 

Mr,  Francis  G.  Newlands  returned  from  the  East  a  week 
go,  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Irwin  and  Miss  Emma  Irwin  are  now  residing 
t  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  left  New  York  September  17th,  on 
le  steamer  City  0/  Paris,  for  England. 
^  General  John  T.  Cutting  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  ihe 
last  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  have  left  Paris,  and 
re  now  the  guesis  of  their  cousin,  Sir  Augustus  Warren,  of 
barren's  Court,  Cork,  Ireland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  MacGrotty,  of  this  city,  are  in  Paris. 

Dr.  F.  H.  Dennis  is  in  Paris. 

Mr,  Daniel  T.  Murphy  has  returned  from  his  trip  to  the 
■ast  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  the  guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs, 

''illiam  D.  HoweUs  at  ihe  Intervale  House  in   the  White 

lountains. 

Mr.  Charles  A.   Baldwin  has  returned   from  his  Eastern 

ip. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  left  for  New  York  city  last  Wednes- 

iy  evening,  escorting  Miss  Virginia   Fair,  who  will  hence- 

rth  reside  with  her  sister,  Mrs.  Hermann  Oelrichs. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   H.   P.    Bowie  and  Miss  Babette  Howard 

ime  up  from  San  Mateo  recently  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Eugene  Cajserly  and  Miss  Daisy  Casserly  have  re- 

rned  to  the  city  after  passing  the  season  at  Monterey. 

Mr,  and  Mrs,  D.  B.  Davidson  and   Miss  Davidson  have 

it  San  Rafael  and  are  in  Sausalito,  where  they  will  remain 

nil  December. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  went   East   last  Tuesday   with  her 

lughter,   Miss   Emily   Carolan,    whom   she  will   place  in 

hoolat  Farmington,  Conn. 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Thompson,  of  New  York,  is  here  on  a  visit  to 

•x  mother,  Mrs,  John  N.  Pomeroy,  at  her  residence,  1424 

lay  Street. 

Mr.  Robert  Searles  is  at  The  Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Ur.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Gibbons  left  for  the  East  last  Tues- 


day  en   route   to  Europe,    and   will   be   away   about   eight 
months. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  have  been 
passing  the  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Wilson  is  visiting  friends  in  Philadelphia, 
Hon.    Lafayette    Grover,    of    Oregon,    is    at    the    Hotel 
Victoria  in  New  York  city. 

Mr,  Gustav  Sutro  Is  at  the  Hotel  Marlborough  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs/  C.  E.  Sutton,  of  Portland,  Or.,  is  at  the  Grand 
Hotel  in  New  York  city 

Mr.  W.  E.  Zander,  who  has  been  at  San  Diego  for  a 
couple  of  months,  has  returned  to  this  city,  having  resigned 
his  position  as  hotel  manager  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard  will  return  from  San 
Rafael  next  month,  after  passing  the  summer  there. 

Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  her 
parents  in  Sacramento. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Charles  Holbrook  and  Miss  Mamie  Hol- 
brook  have  been  in  San  Jose"  during  the  past  week, 

Mrs.  Charles  N.  Shaw  is  visiting  friends  in  Humboldt 
County, 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Mullir.s  has  gone  to  Chicago  for  a  visit  of 
seveial  weeks.  His  sister.  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  is  rapidly  im- 
proving in  health  after  a  severe  illness  of  several  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  expected  to  return 
from  New  York  next  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs  and  the  Misses  Childs,  of  Los  Angeles, 
are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  and  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Farland  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  passed  a 
few  days  here  during  the  week. 

Mr.  C.  Osgood  Hooker  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hamilton  were 
entertained  in  Sacramento  during  the  fair  week  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Edgar  B.  Carroll, 

Mrs,  A.  W.  Scott  has  returned  to  the  city  after  passing 
several  months  in  Lake  County,  and  hereafter  will  receive  on 
Ihe  second  and  fourth  Wednesdays  of  each  month  at  her  res- 
idence on  Buchanan  Street. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  have  arrived  in  New 
York  city,  and  are  at  the  Windsor  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Richard  Nevins,  of  Seattle,  is  at  the  Seaside  Hotel, 
in  Atlantic  City,  accompanied  by  her  son  and  daughter. 
Mrs.  H.  Stebbins  is  paying  a  visit  to  Boston. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  E.    Harris,  of  Oakland,  are  stopping  at 
the  Ashland  House  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs,  J,  B.  Wright,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  passing  the 
week  here  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  at  their  villa,  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jerome  Smith,  of  Stockton,  who  recently 
returned  from  Alaska  and  have  been  passing  a  few  weeks 
here,  will  leave  soon  for  the  City  of  Mexico,  where  they  ex- 
pect to  remain  several  months. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Bissell  will  return  to 

the  city  in  a  few  days  after  passing  the  summer  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Lent  has  gone   East  to  remain  several 

months,  and  en  route  chaperoned  Miss  Catherwood  and  Miss 

Simrall  to  the  home  of  the  latter  in  Kentucky. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Wise  and  Miss  Eva  McAllister  have  indefi- 
nitely postponed  their  trip  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  A.  McKinley  and  Miss  McKinley  have 
returned  to  the  Palace  Hotel  and  will  receive  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  William  Gerstle  left  for  the  East  on  September  19th, 
en  route  to  Europe,  where  he  will  travel  for  a  year.  Accom- 
panying him  were  Mr.  Marcus  Gerstle  and  Mr.  Max  Sloss, 
who  are  to  take  the  law  course  at  Harvard,  and  Mr,  Summit 
L.  Hecht,  who  will  enter  commercial  life  in  Boston. 
Mr.  B.  F.  Norris  was  at  Saratoga  a  week  ago. 
Mr.  J.  D.  Miller,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  at  the  Clarendon 
Hotel,  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Patterson,  Mr.  E.  A.  Carter,  Mr.  J.  Steel,  and 
Mr.  R.  W,  Walker,  of  Portland,  Or.,  are  registered  at  vari- 
ous hotels  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  McDonald,  Mr.  W.  L.  Russell,  and  Mr.  F.  Bern- 
braid,  of  Seattle,  are  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott  will  close  their  San  Rafael 
residence  in  October  to  occupy  their  home  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Thorn  are  at  Hazel  Creek,  Shasta 
County,  for  a  few  days. 

Mrs,  J.  A.  Hassinger  and  family,  of  Honolulu,  will  spend 
the  winter  in  the  city,  and  are  stopping  at  a  down-town 
hotel, 

Mr.  James  A.  Wilder  left  for  the  East  on  Wednesday  to  be 
gone  four  months. 

Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Gamble  is  studying  art  in  Genoa,  Italy. 
General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Turnbull  have  returned  from  a 
visit  at  Santa  Cruz, 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Stone,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  and  Miss 
Stone  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Monterey  recently. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  McLaneand  Miss  McLane,  of  Baltimore, 
have  returned  from  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith,  Miss  Griffith,  Miss  C. 
Griffith,  Miss  A.  S.  Griffith,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Miss  Mason 
have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  who  has  been  at  San  Diego 
and  Redondo  Beach  for  several  weeks,  is  now  visiting  Mrs. 
John  P.  Jones  at  her  villa  in  Santa  Monica.  Dr.  Bucknall 
lias  entirely  recovered  from  the  painful  accident  he  met  with 
about  three  weeks  ago. 

Mr,,  and  Mrs.  S.  B.  Blake  have  taken  apartments  at  The 
Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Schmiedell  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Fay  are  visiting  Santa 
Barbara. 

Miss  Lucy  Upson  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Sacramento 
after  visiting  friends  in  Pacific  Grove. 

Colonel  J.  W.  Pearce,  of  JacksonvUle,  Ala.,  will  pass  the 
winter  in  California  on  a  visit  to  his  friends, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsily  de  Boom  are  visiting  relatives  in 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  J.  Hume,  of  this  city,  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  H.  Wadsworth  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Wadsworth,  of  Oak- 
land,  are  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Williams  are  stopping  at  the  Everett 
House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  J.  E.  McLean,  Mr.  H.  F.  Bollmer,  Mr.  A.  F.  Crank, 
Mr.  E.  R.  GUmore,  Mr.  C.  H.  Salter,  Mr.  G.  Cochran,  Mr. 
B.  F.  Maxsom,  and  Mr.  O.  W.  Schumacher,  all  of  Los 
Angeles,  were  in  New  York  city  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  W.  Oakes,  Mr.  A.  Hockwald,  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Rogers, 
of  Tacoma,  are  visaing  New  York  city. 

Miss  Beth  Sperry,  of  Stockton,  is  paying  a  visit  to  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker. 

Miss  Bettie  Ashe  passed  several  days  during  the  week  at 
Monterey. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

General  T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A.,  and  his  staff  paid  a  visit 
last  Wednesday  to  Admiral  Irwin,  U.  S.  N.,  at  Mare 
Island. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Selfridge,  U.  S.  N.,  have  returned  to 
Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  prolonged  and  enjoyable  visit 
here. 

Lieutenant  C.  G.  Starr,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A.,  has  been 
ordered  to  Columbus  Barracks  for  two  years  of  recruiting 
duty.  _____ 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  announces  a  course  of  Friday  afternoon 
lectures  similar  to  those  which  have  been  so  success- 
fully conducted  by  this  society  during  the  past  three 
winters.  The  present  course  comprises  eight  lect- 
ures on  art  by  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter,  illustrated  by 
photographs  and  charcoal  sketches.  The  terms  for 
the  course  are  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents.  Appli- 
cants are  requested  to  send  names  at  once  to  Mrs. 
Horace  Davis,  ton  Bush  Street,  from  whom,  also, 
circulars  may  be  obtained. 


"Caste"  for  Charity. 

"Caste,"  a  modern  comedy  by  the  late  T.  W. 
Robertson,  was  produced  at  the  Bijou  Theatre  last 
Tuesday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  British 
Benevolent  Society.  The  affair  was  under  the 
patronage  of  H.  B.  M.  Consul  Denis  Donohoe, 
Mrs.  Denis  Donohoe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  B. 
Chapman,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  D.  Girvin,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  Greer  Harrison,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William 
Lawson,  Mr  and  Mrs.  David  Porter,  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood.  The  orchestra  was 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  the  stage- 
manager  was  Mr.  Leo  Cooper,  and  the  acting-man- 
ager was  Captain  W.  B.  Neuson.  The  following 
gentlemen  volunteered  and  acted  as  ushers  :  Mr.  E. 
Alexander,  Mr.  H.  G.  Gardner,  Mr.  Bruce  Heath- 
cote,  Mr.  Dalton  Harrison,  Mr.  Hunter  Harrison, 
Mr.  Arthur  Inkersley,  Mr.  H.  J.  Smith,  and  Mr.  A. 
B.  Wilberforce.  The  audience  was  a  large  and 
fashionable  one,  and  the  comedy  was  produced  in  a 
manner  very  creditable  for  amateurs.  The  cast  was 
as  follows  : 

The  Marquise  de  St.  Maur,  Miss  Louise  Cosgro ;  Polly 
Eccles,  Miss  Ashton ;  Esther,  Miss  Ida  Krueeer  ;  George 
D'Alroy,  Mr,  W,  J.  Lonergan ;  Captain  Hautree,  Mr. 
Brooks,  of  Sheffield ;  Sam  Gerridge,  Mr.  Cyril  Young ; 
Dixon,  Mr.  Dama-;  and  Eccles,  Mr.  H.  G.  Hockey. 


Wherever  Queen  Victoria  goes  on  her  travels  her 
mattresses  accompany  her.  Instead  of  being  stuffed 
with  hair,  in  accordance  with  American  ideas  of 
comfort,  the  royal  mattresses  are  filled  with  the 
softest  wool,  and  must  all  be  of  uniform  weight  and 
thickness. 


Art  Notes. 

The  art-lover  has  to  be  very  constant  in  his  visits 
to  the  Gump  Gallery  at  581  Market  Street,  if  he 
wishes  not  to  miss  anything  worth  seeing,  for  new 
pictures  are  being  received  every  day  or  two  to  take 
the  places  of  those  that  are  sold  to  collectors.  There 
are  two  new  canvases  by  G.  Capone,  of  Maiori, 
which  have  been  exhibited  at  the  salon  in  Milan, 
and  which  will  doubtless  disappear  into  private 
galleries  in  a  few  days.  They  are  charming  bits  of 
bright  color,  with  the  clear  atmosphere,  the  blue 
skies,  and  the  picturesciue  peasants  of  Italy  repro- 
duced as  vividly  as  in  nature.  Then  there  are  a  new 
picture  by  Kasparides,  of  Vienna,  a  large  canvas 
representing  five  old  men  discussing  politics  in  an 
Austrian  inn  ;  a  splendid  example  of  Desiree  Fran- 
coisLaug6e,  a  peasant  woman,  painted  with  much 
of  the  wonderful  power  of  Millet's  famous  "  Man 
with  the  Hoe";  and  two  new  fine  canvases  by 
Debat-Ponsan,  showing  peasants  and  cattle  in  the 
beautiful  rural  France  he  paints  so  well. 

But  a  more  famous  picture  by  Debat-Ponsan  is 
soon  to  be  exhibited  at  the  Messrs.  Gump's  gallery. 
It  is  "  Les  Jeunes  Bceufs,"  his  Salon  picture  of  this 
year,  which  would  doubtless  have  rendered  the 
judges'  task  easier  had  not  Debat-Ponsan  been  hors 
concours.  Mr.  Gump  bought  it  while  it  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Salon,  but.  at  the  request  of  the 
authorities  of  the  Antwerp  exhibition,  he  has 
allowed  it  to  be  shown  in  that  art -loving  city; 
it  will  soon  be  on  its  way  to  San  Francisco,  how- 
ever. Another  Salon  picture,  fully  as.  famous, 
which  will  soon  be  here,  is  K.  L.  Bisson's  "  Prin- 
tania."  an  exquisite  fancy  of  feminine  beauty, 
which  has  already  been  reproduced  in  photograph 
and  by  the  illustrated  papers. 

The  visitor  to  the  Gump  Gallery  will  not  confine 
his  attention  to  the  pictures  alone,  for,  as  one  enters 
the  gallery,  one  passes  through  a  perfect  treasure- 
house  of  objets  d'art  of  all  kinds.  The  Messrs. 
Gump  have  just  been  getting  in  a  large  supply  of 
beautiful  bronzes.  Sevres,  Royal  Worcester,  Ground 
Derby,  Doulton,  and  the  famous  Bonn,  wares, 
onyx  pedestals,  inlaid  tables,  etc.,  selected  by  Mr. 
Sol.  Gump  during  his  recent  visit  to  the  art  factories 
of  England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  these 
are  now  being  placed  on  exhibition.  The  French 
bronzes  include  some  beautiful  bits  of  statuary,  exe- 
cuted and  signed  by  famous  sculptors.  The  Sevres 
ware,  painted  in  all  sorts  of  dainty  designs,  is 
mounted  handsomely  in  fire-gilt  and  combined  with 
onyx  pedestals  to  produce  most  charming  effects. 
The  examples  of  Royal  Worcester  ware  include 
■some  of  the  handsomest  pieces  that  have  ever  been 
seen  in  San  Francisco,  and  the  Ground  Derby  and 
Doulton  ware,  unique  in  design  and  beautiful  in 
finish,  are  such  as  to  delight  the  heart  of  a  connois- 
seur. The  Bonn  ware  is  less  known  here  than  the 
others,  but  these  specimens  have  been  carefully 
selected  and  will  doubtless  soon  adorn  the  parlors 
of  the  most  cultured  houses  in  the  city. 

A  word  should  be  said,  too,  of  the  handsome  fans 
in  the  show-cases  on  the  lower  floor,  which  so  many 
ladies  stop  to  admire.  They  are  really  magnificent, 
being  intended  for  balls,  the  theatre,  and  other  fash- 
ionable events,  and  include  ostrich-plume  fans,  emu- 
feather  fans,  and  fans  made  of  satin  and  lace,  ex- 
quisitely embroidered  and  daintily  hand-painted. 


3  Most  Reliable 

"*  9  For  all  affections  re- 
quiring a  purgative, 

Ayer's  Pills 

are  the  general  favo- 
rite as  a  family  medi- 
cine. Sick  Headache, 
Indigestion,  a  Slug- 
gish Liver,  and  Con- 
stipation are  among 
the  complaints  for 
which  these  pills  are 
peculiarly  effective. 

"  I  regard  Ayer's  Pills  as  one  of  the  most 
reliable  general  remedies  of  the  times. 
They  have  been  in  use  in  my  family  for  vari- 
ous affections  requiring  a  purgative  medi- 
cine, and  have  given  unvarying  satisfaction. 
We  have  found  them  an  excellent  remedy 
for  colds  and  light  fevers."— W.  R.  Woodson, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Ayer's  Pills, 

Prepared  hyDr.  J.C.Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mas?. 
Sold  by  all  DruggUts  and  Dealers  In  Medicine. 


JAMES  DE  FREMEKT  &  CO. 

BAH  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  (Hive  Oil 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grad< 
of  Champagn 
without  sweet 
nesg. 


CAUTION  ! 


Ladies  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
First  Quality  Kid  Glove,  are  re- 
quested to  note  that  all  our  goods 
are  branded  in  left-hand  glove  with 
our  name  and  trade  mark. 


—  The  sale  of  Sunset  Heights  property, 
both  business  and  residence  lots,  at  auction,  by 
Easton,  Eldridge  &  Co.,  at  their  salesroom,  638 
Market  Street,  on  Tuesday  noon,  September  29th, 
is  one  that  should  attract  investors  and  home-seek- 
ers. Further  particulars  are  given  in  the  advertise- 
ment in  another  column. 


mi 


Daniel  Bandmann,  once  a  German  comedian,  is 
now  driving  a  milk-wagon  in  Missoula,  Mont.  But 
the  milk-wagon  belongs  to  him,  along  with  several 
more  just  like  it  and  a  big,  well-stocked  ranch. 


Owing  to  the  continuous  inquiry  and  demand  for 
rooms  in  the  country  during  the  winter  months,  we 
have  decided  to  keep  the 

HOTEL  LARKSPUR 

opened  for  the  winter.  Thanking  our  friends  and 
patrons  for  their  past  courtesies,  and  hoping  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  their  presence  during  the 
winter  months,  beg  to  remain,  respectfully, 

GEO.  M.  HEPBURN, 
Hotel  Larkspur,  Larkspur,  twelve  and  three-quarter 
miles  from  San  Francisco,  via  Sausalito  and  North 
Pacific  Cozst  fnarrow  gauge)  Railroad, 
JI5r  Special  winter  rates. 


The  use  of  our  uame  in  connec- 
tion with  any  glove  not  so  marked, 
is  unauthorized  by  us  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  on  the  market,  un- 
der cover  of  our  reputation,  an  in- 
ferior article  with  which  we  have 
no  connection  whatever. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  only  at 
KB~  7  Kearny  Street. 

P.  CENTEMEKI  &  CO., 

850  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 

317-319  KKABNT  ST.,   bet.  Bush  anil  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  ot  ictr 
used  on  this   coast  only  by  os,  and  is  En 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  St^t- 
best  known   to  science,     A  perfect  fit  p\i 
Examination  Frkb.    Our  manufactory  ind 
the  best  in  the  United  States.    Opera,  Field,  und 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired 
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EEDMFULLERDESKCn. 

MANUFACTURES. 

M  BANK.  OFFICE 

'ANB 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

63S-S4OMSSI0NST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  -Appetizing,  Nourishing. 


Mulligatawny 
receipt  of  15c. 

COWDSEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


^oiMtaoE  Ig600FK 


QUINA 


JAROCHE'S 

INVICOKATTNGTOMC, 

CONTAININO 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 

AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to' 
their  functions.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


plinrO  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUllLu  Hoarseness,  whooping  Cough,  Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 

Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 

Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "I,  Butts." 


MOTHERS  Protect  Tour  Boy'e 

Heels  and  Save  Repairs.  Sanford's  "  Per- 
fect" Protector  does  it.  No  slipping,  no 
noise.  Send  10  cts.  for  Sample  Pair,  or  50  cts. 
for  6  pairs  with  chisel,  etc.  WOODMAN 
CO.,  P.  O.  Box  2872,  Boston,  Mass. 


STEINWAY 

&30HS- 

imWoflrjif'oR 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYTO.,  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,   President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary, 


TURKISH    BRIGANDS. 
By  a  War  Correspondent. 

It  was  once  my  privilege  to  become  personally 
acquainted  with  a  brigand  in  Turkey.  I  almost 
missed  knowing  him  by  reason  of  an  accident  that 
had  befallen  him  a  while  before.  It  happened  in 
this  wise.  Mr.  O'Donovan  (afterwards  of  Merv) 
had  taken  a  run  up  to  Sofia  to  call  on  his  friend, 
Mr.  Schuver  (it  was  his  birthday),  and  the  two  had 
ridden  across  the  mountains  toward  Sammakoff. 

Brigands  have  their  runs  of  ill-luck,  like  every- 
body else,  and  it  was  the  climax  of  this  particular 
bandit's  misfortunes  that  he  should  have  selected  the 
two  war  correspondents  as  victims.  He  went  blithely 
to  his  fate,  however,  and  attacked  them  with  four  of 
his  young  men,  with  the  result  that  in  about  half  a 
minute  two  of  the  young  men  were  stretched  on  the 
ground  with  several  bullets  in  them  ;  the  other  two 
thought  they  would  not  play  any  more,  and  were 
rolling  down  the  mountain  side  faster  than  was  good 
for  their  clothes,  while  the  leader,  with  a  cracked 
skull  and  a  broken  collar-bone,  was  staggering 
blindly  by  the  road-side  looking  for  some  hole  into 
which  he  could  creep. 

They  caught  him  and  tied  him  on  to  the  pack- 
horse  and  took  him  on  to  Sammakoff  to  be  hanged. 
But  by  the  way  he  groaned  and  bled  so  freely  that 
Schuver's  compassion  was  aroused,  so  that  he  bound 
up  his  wounds  and  put  him  on  his  own  horse 
and  walked  beside  him.  And  when  they  reached 
Sammakoff  he  forbore  to  have  him  hanged,  but  took 
him  to  his  own  inn  and  tended  him  carefully.  At  all 
of  which  the  brigand  so  greatly  marveled  that  when 
he  recovered  he  vowed  he  would  never  leave  his 
new-found  friend  as  long  as  he  lived. 

He  kept  his  vow  ;  brigands  have  this  queer  failing 
of  truthfulness.  He  became  Schuver's  henchman, 
accompanied  him  on  all  his  travels,  saw  spirits  with 
him  on  Mount  Ararat,  was  lost  with  him  in  the 
snows  of  Erzinghian,  had  fever  with  him  at  Gondar 
and  the  Bagdad  button  at  Basrah,  startled  quiet 
Amsterdam  at  times — his  master's  native  town — by 
his  quaint  kilted  dress  and  multifarious  weapons  ; 
and  finally  perished  by  his  side  in  that  Dinka  village 
on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  when  Schuver  was  murdered. 

It  was  in  the  early  da>s  of  his  voluntary  servitude 
that  I  first  knew  Stephani.  Though  not  in  the  first 
flight,  he  had  a  well-merited  reputation  for  steady, 
plodding  ruffianism. 

A  small  man,  with  a  hook  nose  and  a  bright,  keen 
eye.  He  was  a  very  quiet  man — full  of  resources  in 
difficulties,  full  of  camping  dodges,  and  of  knowl- 
edge on  many  points  on  which  we  were  wholly  igno- 
rant. Full  of  quaint  superstitions,  too.  He  wore 
an  eikon  in  his  bosom,  charms  blessed  by  a  priest 
on  his  arms,  blue  beads  on  his  horse's  frontal, 
against  the  evil  eye,  and  a  shred  of  the  rope,  by 
which  an  old  friend  was  hanged,  in  his  pistol-belt  ; 
and  he  would  ever  make  a  motion  of  expectoration, 
and  murmur:  "T — th,  T — th  Scortho"  (Romaic 
for  garlic),  to  avert  ill-fortune  when  rash  words  had 
been  spoken. 

At  night,  in  our  hut  or  round  the  camp-fire,  he 
would  talk.  He  was  full  of  anecdote,  of  scenes  he 
had  witnessed,  of  vicissitudes  he  had  undergone,  ojf 
horrors  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  He  would 
give  deprecatory  hints  as  to  the  fearful  oaths — be 
never  divulged  them — that  linked  the  members  of  a 
Klepht  fraternity,  and  bound  them  to  fulfill  their 
compact,  be  it  what  it  might.  In  default  of  ran- 
som he  said,  there  was  no  help  for  a  prisoner — 
nothing  could  save  him.  He  had  known  fights, 
pitched  battles,  among  members  of  the  band,  many 
of  whom  rebelled  against  the  murder  of  some  poor 
wretch  whose  ransom  had  not  come  ;  but  always 
the  decree  had  been  carried  out. 

He  pointed  out  to  us  one  day,  as  we  rode  together 
down  a  mountain  path,  a  deep  ravine,  whose  iron- 
stone wall  ran  sheer  down  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  beside  the  roadway — a  horrible  place.  "  Here," 
he  said  gloomily,  "  I  executed  a  sentence.  He  was 
a  Greek,  but  Ryah  (Turkish  subject);  we  would 
have  let  him  go,  but  he  had  killed  one  of  us.  His 
ransom  was  fixed  at  two  hundred  Turkish  pounds. 
It  never  came.  He  was  with  us  for  a  month.  We 
liked  him.  He  nursed  me  when  I  had  fever,  and  he 
was  always  pleasant,  but  always  anxious  about  his 
ransom,  knowing  it  would  not  come.  At  last  we 
named  a  day,  and  then  the  governor  of  Filibe"  sent 
troops  after  us.  So  we  drew  lots,  and  it  fell  on  me. 
We  rode  along  this  path,  all  of  us — he  and  I  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  behind  the  rest.  When  we  got 
here  I  shot  his  horse  in  the  head.  It  leaped  into  the 
air.  He  gave  one  cry  :  '  Ah,  Stephani  I '  Then  he 
went  over." 

He  told  me  another  story  one  winter's  night. 
They  captured  two  children,  twins,  seven  years  of 
age.  A  ransom  of  four  hundred  Turkish  pounds 
was  asked  for  the  children,  who,  meanwhile,  were 
well  cared  for.  At  length  came  a  heart-rending  let- 
ter from  the  unhappy  father,  saying  that  he  had  sold 
all  he  had  in  the  world  and  borrowed  all  he 
could  obtain,  and  that,  even  then,  all  he  was  able  to 
offer  was  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds. 

Ultimately  he  received  word  to  pay  what  he  could, 
and  his  children,  he  was  told,  would  be  found  at  the 
head  of  the  valley,  two  miles  from  his  house. 

When  he  got  there,  one  child,  in  new  clothes, 
clean,  healthy,  and  happy,  ran  to  meet  him.  Her 
sister,  she  said,  was  close  by,  "  with  the  man." 

She  led  him  to  the  place — she  had  but  then  left  it. 


There  sat  the  little  girl  alone,  on  a  ledge  of  rock. 
She,  too,  was  dressed  in  new  clothes  ;  she  had  an 
eikon  round  her  neck  and  held  a  bouquet  in  her  lap. 
But  her  throat  was  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  she  was 
already  dead. — St.  James's  Gazette. 


AMATEUR    ASIDES. 
A  Double  Play  by  our  Dramatic  Club. 

[The  stage  in  the  back  parlor.  Lord  Montressor  (Harry 
Jones)  and  Bess  Barberry  (Miss  Smith)  in  the  middle 
of  act  first,  and  a  great  deal  of  perplexity,  videlicet.] 

Bess — Oh,  my  lord,  you  know  not  what  you  say  ! 
[Wait,  Fm  not  half  done  yet/)  A  poor  village 
maid  (  why  don  t you  take  my  hand?  )  can  not  hope 
to  win  the  love  of  one  so — so  [mercy  me!  what 
comes  next  ? )— so 

The  Prompter — So  exalted  in  rank.  (  You've  left 
out  two  lines. ) 

Bess—So  exalted  in  rank  (  well,  it  cant  be  helped 
now  )  as  yourself.     (  Don't  forget  my  cue  this  time. ) 

Lord  M. — (/  won't.  Miss  Smith  )  Oh,  Bess,  my 
girl,  the  adoration  I  feel  (  do  J  kneel  yet  f )  for  your 
charms  (  you  ought  to  be  sitting  down )  makes  me 
consider  nothing  save  the  dictates  of 

The  Prompter—  (  Turn  around;  you've  got  your 
back  to  the  audience.) 

Lord  M. — My  passion.     (  How's  that  f  ) 

Bess—  ("  Passion"  isn't  right,  but  no  matter.) 
What  will  the  earl  say  when  he  learns  that  you  have 
abandoned  an  aristocratic  alliance  for  my  sake  ? 
(  Oh,  where's  Ned  f) 

Lord  M. — I  care  not.  Hark  1  I  hear  footsteps. 
(  Call  Ned  ) 

The  Prompter •—["  Footsteps,"  Ned,  "footsteps/" 
Your  cue  !  ) 

Ned  [somewhere  behind  scene.1-] — (/  can't  make 
my  wig  stay  on  I  \ 

The  Prompter— {  Never  mind t    Hurry  up!  ) 

Bess — (  Shall  I  say  that  last  speech  over  again  ?  ) 

Lord  M. — [No;  we  11  fill  up  the  time  by  striking 
attitudes. ) 

[Awful   pause.     Fioally  enter  Cribbles,  the  villainous  valet 
(Ned  Smith),  badly  made  up  and  worse  scared.] 

Cribbles—  [  Wk-wh-what  do  I  say?) 

The  Prompter — (  Say  "  Beg  pardon,  my  lord" — 
Confound  your  stupidity/ ) 

Cribbles — Beg  pardon,  my  lord,  confound  your — 
{  Ok,  I  don't  say  that  last,  do  I  f     What  next  f ) 

Lord  M. — Cribbles  !  (  We  ought  to  be  further 
front. ) 

Bess— We  are  lost  !     (  You  shouldn't  have  moved.) 

Cribbles— 'Ow's  this  ?  Wot'll  the  hearl  do  ven  Hi 
tells  'im  'ow  "is  son's  a-conductin'  hof  hisself  ?  (  Re- 
member you're  to  kick  me,  Harry.) 

Lord  M. — Rascal,  I'll  wring  your  neck  !  {  Come 
up  here  where  I  can  get  hold  of  you  ) 

Bess— On,  Cribbles,  for  my  sake  be  silent !  (  Why 
don't  you  speak  your  speeches  through  f  You  put  me 
out  awfully. ) 

Cribbles — Hill  hinform  the  hearl  hinstanter  ( be 
careful  not  to  shake  my  wig  off),  and  'e'll  be  hin  a 
fine  rage  (  kick  easy   mind  ),  Hi  promise  you. 

Bess — Cribbles,  you  were  my  boyhood's  compan- 
ion  

Lord M. — [Hold  on  I  you're  speaking  my  lines!) 
Cribbles,  I  was  like  a  sister  to  you 

Bess — (  Now  you're  speaking  mine  !  )    Cribbles  1 

Cribbles— Eh?  [Im  completely  stuck,  Harry!) 
My  lord  !    {  Prompt  me,  won't  you  f  ) 

Bess — Ah  !  (  Oh  gracious,  I  don't  know  what  to 
say  ! ) 

Lord  A/.— Oh  !     (  Neither  do  I!) 

Cribbles  ) 

Lord  M.  r  — Prompt  us,  for  goodness'  sake  ! 

Bess        ) 

The  Prompter  [in  agony]— (/  can't.  There's  a 
leaf  missing  from  the  book! )— Man  ley  H.  Pike  in 
September  Harper's. 


From  Him  That  Hath,  Etc. 

The  Sunday  -  school  needed  money,  and  Mr. 
Smith,  the  superintendent,  proposed  giving  each 
boy  half  a  dollar  at  the  end  of  a  month  ;  the  prin- 
cipal, together  with  what  it  earned,  was  to  be  re- 
turned to  him.  The  fourth  Sunday  found  the  super- 
intendent ready  to  audit  the  profit  and  loss  ac- 
counts— and  he  commenced  with  Johnnie's  class. 

"  How  have  you  done,  Johnnie  ?  " 

"My  half-dollar  has  earned  another  one,"  said 
Johnnie,  with  the  air  of  one  having  an  option  on  a 
halo. 

"Good,"  said  the  superintendent;  "not  only  is 
Johnnie  a  good  boy  in  helping  the  school,  but  he 
shows  business  talent.  Doubling  one's  money  in  a 
single  month  requires  no  common  talent,  Johnnie, 
you  have  done  well.  And  now,  Thomas,  how  much 
has  your  half-dollar  earned  ?  " 

"  Lost  it,"  said  Thomas. 

"  What,  not  only  failed  to  earn  anything,  but  act- 
ually lost !  "  said  Mr.  Smith.     V  How  was  that  ?  " 

"I  matched  with  Johnnie,"  was  the  reply,  "and 
he  won."— Life. 


The  Stubbornest  Things  on  Earth 

Are  facts.  As  Burns  says,  "They  winna  gang." 
Here's  a  specimen.  It  is  a  fact  that  despite  under- 
hand competition,  detraction,  and  imitation,  Hos- 
teller's Stomach  Bitters,  the  leading  national  specific 
for  malaria,  dyspepsia,  debility,  liver  complaint, 
nervousness,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  and  kidney  in- 
action, has  not  only  held  its  own,  but  long  since  out- 
sped  all  rivals  in  the  race  for  popularity. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  o  to   12  m.     At  pupils'  resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  P.  M.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 


Address, 


2324  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio:    26  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  8. 

MME.    FRIES-BISHOP, 

Teacher  of  Singing, 

Has  resumed  lessons  at  607  SUTTER  STREET. 

ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAX. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Princuai.. 

MISS     XjAKLE'S 

Boarding  and  Day  School  for  Girls 

1534  SUTTER  STREET,  cor.  of  Oclavla.      I 

Next  term  begins  Tuesday,  August  4,  1891. 

MISS  M.  LAKE,  Principal.     I 


I  not)  til  tQ       Select  School  for  Young  Ladies, 


lrVil1£    IIIMILUIB.   1036  Valencia  St.,  San  Francisco! 
The  next  session  will  begin  on   Monday,  July  27th.     Koi 
Illustrated  Catalogue,  address 

Rev.  EDWARD  B.  CHURCH,  A.  M.,  Principal 


Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  Set 
ences — Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinfeley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte — Mrs 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Signor  Galvani.  Piano — Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimel 
Belles- Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages — Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  a 
opening. 


1 1 
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PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academie 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instructioi 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac 
quiring  foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op 
portunity  to  practice.  Fine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  fret 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  H 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad 
uate  and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  Hlgl 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chen) 
istry,  Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium 
with  Dr,  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (valu 
8450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


SCHOOL  FOR  Y0UNC  LADIES  AND  CHILDRE 

2524  California  Street.    Re-opens  July  27 

Principal,  Miss  Emilv  Edmunds. 
Nine  years  Proprietor  and   Principal  of  the  Educat* 
Home  for  Young  Gentlewomen,  Kensington,  Eng. 
specialties: 
Private  Lessons. 
Post-Graduate  Class. 
Graduating  Course  of  four  years. 
Primary  Course. 

Play-Room  and  Play-Garden  for  little  children. 
Language  Classes  and  Music  Lessons  at  all  hours. 
Visits  of  inquiry  invited  before  12  A.  M. 


French,    German,  Spanish,    Efc 

65  Lessons  for  #18.00. 
THE   LARCHER    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGE! 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 
Send  for  a  circular.  Edward  Larchhh,  Principal. 


Miss  West's  School  for  Girls 

2014    VAN    NESS    AVENUE, 

Will  re-open  August  igth.     Students  prepared  for  CoUcf 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 
and  CORNICE  POLE! 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO 

65S  and  655  Market  Street. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  certain  doctor,  who  was  noted  for  a  keen  eye  to 
business,  was  driving  along  the  street  of  a  country 
town,  when  his  horse  took  fright  and  ran  away.  He 
was  thrown  violently  out  of  his  trap  and  rendered 
senseless.     Presently  he  recovered  a  little  from  his 

■  unconsciousness,  and,  noticing  the  crowd  which  had 
gathered  about  him,  asked  :  "What's  the   matter, 

'  gentlemen  ?   Anybody  hurt  ?    1  am  Dr.  B .    Can 

.  I  be  of  any  service  ?  " 


1  Commodore  P.  Vedder,  while  a  young  man,  teach- 
il  ing  school,  had  occasion  to  punish  a  mischievous 
girl,  and,  as  was  usual  in  that  day  and  locality,  was 
i,  about  to  resort  to  the  ferule.  To  the  offending 
|  maid,  according  to  the  Buffalo  Express,  he  said  : 

b"Miss ,  give  me  your  hand."     She  dropped 

Iher  head   and  blushed.      Again   he  said,  sternly  : 

|"  "Miss ,  I  say,  give  me  your  hand."     Slowly 

lilting  her  eyes,  she  remarked  :  "  Mr.   Vedder,  this 
is  embarrassing  for  me.     You  should  not  make  such 
^proposals  in  public.     However,  you  must  ask  my 
[papa  first." 

I  A  distinguished  foreign  physician,  paying  a  visit 
Eto  the  Berlin  Medical  Institute,  found  Professor 
iBrieger  busily  at  work  in  the  laboratory,  surrounded 

by  a  most  formidable  array  of  chemical  and 
■bacteriological  utensils.  The  professor's  sole  at- 
Itention  and  care,  however,  appeared  concentrated 
|on  one  particular  vessel,  which  was  enveloped  by 
Ismoke  and  steam.  "  Guess  what  I  am  boiling  here," 
tsaid  the  professor  to  the  visitor.     The  latter  began 

to  enumerate  the  entire  scale  of  micro-organisms. 

'Micrococci?"      "No."      "Gonococci?"     "No." 

1  Spirochete  ?  "      "  No."      "What  then  ?  "     "  Hot 

ausages,"  replied  Brieger. 


A  terrible  bon  mot  was  uttered  by  Prince  Bismarck 
luring  his  recent  stay  at  Kissengen,  which  can  not 
"ail  to  intensify  to  the  boiling  pitch  the  animosity  of 
William  the  Second  toward  him.  It  appears  that 
he  ex-chancellor  had  been  conversing  with  some 
riend  concerning  his  relations  with  the  young 
nonarch.  The  subject  of  his  majesty's  health  and 
)f  the  somewhat  repulsive  malady  of  the  imperial 
*ar  was  then  discussed.  "  Avouez  pourtant,"  ex- 
—  ilaimed  the  prince,  laughing  sarcastically,  "queje 
1  uis  bien  heureux  de  ne  pas  avoir  l'oreille  de  l'em- 
lereur."  ("  Admit  that  I  am  fortunate  in  not  having 
he  ear  of  the  emperor.") 


Coming  into  New  York  on  the  line  jf  the  New 

'ork  Central  Railroad  (says^lr*  in  Advertising  J, 

ne  of  those  large,  round  bowlders,  for  which  Har- 

sm  is  famous,  meets  the  eye  of  the  hurrying  trav- 

"jfller,  and  he  is  informed,  with  all  due  solemnity,  that 

igHie  goats  are  happy  because  they  chew  McGinnis's 

[Shewing  Tobacco.     The  great  point  in  this  adver- 

■Bsement  rests  on  the  fact  that  at  all  hours  of  the  day 

,!,.    ad   night   there    are    always  two   or    three  goats 

erched  on   this   bowlder,  and   the   combination  is 

resistibly  funny.     A  gentleman  circulates  the  story 

lat  he   and    a  friend  of   his,  the   late    Mr.  Mor- 

of    St.    Thomas's    Church,    New  York,   were 

assing  by  a  field,  when  the  clergyman's  hat  flew  off 

ad  was  immediately  seized  by  a  goat,   who  com- 

tenced  to  devour  it.     His  friend  said  :  "  That  is  an 

Oremely  intelligent  goat,  and  is  simply  obeying  the 

rders  of  the  owner  of  this  field,"  and  he  pointed  to 

large   sign   on   the   fence,  which  read:    "Chew 

lorgan's  Plug." 


Uundell  Maple,  who  is  a  member  of  Parliament, 
e  son  of  the  great  furniture  dealer  in  Tottenham 
t  Road,  who,  beginning  by  selling  chairs  in  the 
s  a  half-century  ago,  has  made  a  tremendous 
ne,  and  is,  probably,  the  largest  dealer  in  fur- 
and  house-furnishing  goods  in  the  world, 
on,  besides  being  an  M.  P.,  is  a  great  swell, 
;  a  four-in-hand,  and  affects  all  the  amuse- 
s  and  pleasures  of  the  nobility  and  gentry.  A 
f  is  told  of  a  verbal  encounter  between  Maple 
hat  noble  outcast,  the  Marquis  of  Ailesbury, 
i  occurred  on  last  Derby  Day.  Maple  tooled  a 
i-hand  out  to  Epsom  with  a  party  of  ladies 
;entlemen,  and,  in  the  crowd  of  vehicles  at  the 
he  brought  up  behind  the  marquis,  who,  in  his 
1  shabby  coat  and  bad  hat,  was  driving  a  lean 
j>rse  attached  to  a  very  peculiar-looking  vehicle,  re- 
^mbling  a  small  omnibus,  in  which  were  seated  the 
irchioness,    known   on   the   music-hall    stage    as 


Dolly  Tester,  and  several  of  her  offspring.  "  Hulloa, 
Ailesbury  J"  Maple  called  to  him;  "where  does 
that  'bus  of  yours  run  to  ?  "  "  Runs  up  Tottenham 
Court  Road.  Let  you  off  at  your  shop,  if  you  like," 
promptly  responded  the  dilapidated  peer  ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  Blundell  Maple,  M.  P.,  was  sorry  he 
spoke. 

Old  Louis  Bouchard,  our  half-breed  Nepigon 
guide  (writes  a  Canadian  correspondent),  reverences 
white  ladies,  but  prefers  to  let  Eskimo  Joe,  another 
famous  voyageur  and  cook,  take  charge  of  angling- 
parties  that  include  lady  members.  On  seeing  an 
American  party  of  three  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
old  Louis  remarked:  "  Doze  chentlemans  ain't  get 
much  fish,  den.  No.  Dey's  nice,  de  ladies  is — 
mebby  ?  I  don"  know — but  in  camp  ?  No-o-o. 
Dass  so.  One  tahm  I'll  go  up  wiss  five  lady  and 
seven  chentlemans.  De  chentlemans  was  boss  dat 
trip?  Boss?  No-o-o — nevare  !  All  de  tahm,  all 
de  tahm,  doze  lady  boss  dat  camp.  Keep  me 
cookin',  cookin',  and  nossin'  is  cook  right.  In  de 
mawnin'  first  ting,  I  got  to  bring  coffee  in  de  tent 
before  doze  lady  ees  get  up.  '  Louis,  you  wash 
your  hands  ? '  doze  lady  ees  ask.  What  dey  link  ? 
Mebby  I  boil  my  hands  before  I  mek  dat  coffee  ! 
No-o-o — dass  so,  I  ain't  boil  'emany.  All  de  tahm,  all 
de  tahm,  doze  chentlemans  watch  for  do  someting 
dey  think  doze  lady  want — and  doze  lady  ain't  care 
one  bit — all  de  tahm  doze  lady  want  what  ain't  dere. 
You  tink  de  chentlemans  get  out  for  fish  early,  early  ? 
No,  bapts-un — doze  lady  not  make  ver"  good  fishin'. 
Den  Louis,  he's  blame.  Eskimo  Joe  laugh  when 
I'll  tol"  him  'bout  dat.  He's  want  for  go  viss  lady 
party.  Mebby  he's  like  for  wash  hissef  two — tree — 
four  tahm  in  one  day.  Sapree — dass  fool  way  for 
waste  soap." 

The  physician  in  charge  of  an  insane  asylum,  in 
Ohio,  prescribed  a  large  dose  of  castor-oil  for  one  of 
the  inmates,  a  man  of  great  strength  and  wild,  un- 
manageable temper.  The  attendant  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  administer  the  nauseous  dose  fore- 
saw that  he  was  likely  to  find  the  task  more  or  less 
difficult,  and  therefore  took  with  him  several  assist- 
ants. On  reaching  the  lunatic's  cell,  the  attendant 
put  on  a  matter-of-fact  air,  and,  cup  in  hand,  stepped 
inside  the  door.  The  madman  divined  his  purpose 
instantly,  and  rushed  furiously  upon  him.  The  as- 
sistants were  too  quick  for  him,  however,  and,  after 
a  severe  struggle,  threw  him  down  and  attempted  to 
pinion  his  arms.  The  man  fought  like  a  tiger,  but 
found  himself  overmatched.  Suddenly  he  became 
perfectly  quiet,  and,  putting  his  hand  to  his  mouth, 
said,  in  a  whisper,  to  the  chief  attendant,  "  Call  it 
oysters."  The  attendant  was  a  man  of  great  natural 
shrewdness — as  dealers  with  the  insane  need  to  be — 
and  at  once  understood  the  lunatic's  meaning. 
Directing  the  wondering  assistants  to  release  the 
patient,  he  took  the  cup  from  the  shelf  on  which  it 
had  been  set,  approached  the  crazy  man,  made  him 
a  low  bow,  and  said  in  a  tone  of  ceremonious  polite- 
ness :  "Good  morning,  Mr,  Smith;  will  you  try 
this  dish  of  very  fine  oysters  ? "  The  lunatic 
smiled  pleasantly,  returned  the  bow  with  one  still 
lower,  and  answered:  "Thank  you  very  much; 
you  are  very  kind."  So  saying,  he  took  the  cup 
and  drained  it  with  every  appearance  of  the  deepest 
satisfaction.  "  Ah,"  said  he,  as  he  finished  the  dose 
and  smacked  his  lips,  "  those  are,  indeed,  fine — the 
finest  oysters  I  have  ever  tasted."  He  had  saved 
his  self-respect  and  had  taught  his  keepers  an  excel- 
lent lesson  in  their  own  line. 


ung,  ) 

:enth  St.,  \ 

lary  14,  1891.  ) 


Entirely  Satisfactory. 

W.  J.  Arkell,  publisher  of  Judge  and  Frank  Leslie's 
Illustrated  Newspaper,  writes : 

"Judge  Euilding, 
Cor.  Fifth  Ave.  and  Sixteenth 
New  York,  January 
"About  three  weeks  since,  while  suffering  from  a' severe 
cold  which  had  settled  on  my  chest,  1  applied  an  Ai  lcock's 
Porous  Plaster,  and  in  a  short  time  obtained  relief. 

"  In  my  opinion,  these  plasters  should  be  in  every  house- 
hold, for  use  in  case  of  coughs,  colds,  sprains,  bruises,  or 
pains  of  any  kind.  I  know  that  in  my  case  the  results  have 
been  entirely  satisfactoiy  and  beneficial." 


Do  not  have  a  tedious  preamble  at  the  be- 
ginning of  your  advertisement.  It  is  gen- 
erally the  first  words  that  are  the  "  eye- 
catchers  " ;  let  them  be  plain  and  blunt,  and 
experience  has  taught  me  that  the  more 
commonplace  they  are  the  more  successful 
they  are  also.— _A>/x«  JT.  Grey. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE  !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


Awarded   Gold  Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors* 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Children 

always 

Enjoy  It. 


SCOTT'S 

EMULSION! 

of  pure    Cod    Liver    OH     with    Hypo- 
phosphites    of    Lime    and    Soda    la 
almost   as   palatable   as    milk. 
Children  enjoy  It   rather  than 
otherwise.  A  MARVELLOUS  FLESH 
PRODUCER   It    Is    Indeed,    and    the 
little  lads  and  lassies  who  take  cold 
easily,    may    be    fortified    against   a 
cough  that  might   prove   serious,  by 
taking   Scott's  Emulsion   after  their 
meals  during  the  winter  season. 
Xeicare  of  substitutions  and  imitations. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital ...83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profltg 2,091,568  76 

JuLV   I,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  tne  Bank  of 
California;  Bogton,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Lonle, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  to  all  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Angeles. 

37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (.  ^aid  up  In  Oold  )   ©300,tK>©  JC 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMFANT. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OP    SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer,      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1891. 

Belgic  ..  (via  Honolulu) Thursday,  October  8 

Oceanic. ._ Tuesday,  November  3 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  al 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Wednesday,  Sept.  33,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose1  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong-  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Saturday,  Sept.  26,  at  3  F.  M. 

City  of  Peking.. Wednesday.  Oct.  3  I ,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  14,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Street';.     Branch  office,  702  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  27,  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Uay.  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leare,  and  are  due  to  arrWe  at 

SAN  FKANCISCO. 
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From  Sept.   14,  1891. 

Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 
Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jos*. . . 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ) 

El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. .  )" 
Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  | 

first-class  locally f 

Niles,   San  Jose\  Stockton,   lone,  . 

Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  \ 

ville,  and  Red  Bluff. j 

Los    Angeles     Express,     Fresno,  1 

Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  r 

Los  Angeles J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and   Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Josrf 

Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 

Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  ! 

Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

and  East J 

Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  ) 

for  Mojave  and  East | 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

Woodland  and  Oroville I 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  1  ' 

Santa  Rosa J"  1 

Niles  and  Livermore |* 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose ij 

Ogden    Route  Adantic  Express,  I  I 

Ogden  and  East f 

Vallejo .1 

Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  | 

to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  -, 

land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East..  J  j 
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4-45    P. 


7  45    *. 

Q-OO    P. 
9-45    A. 

8  45   P. 


10  45  A. 
10  45  A. 

9-45  A. 

9-45  A. 

8.45  A. 

7-45  A. 

6.15   p. 

9-15  A. 


SANTA  CKUZ  DIVISION. 


t     7-45  A. 


8.15. 


4-45  P- 


I  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New- 
■j      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul- 

(     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz 

Newark,   Centreville,    San    )os6, 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

Santa  Cruz 

j-  Centreville,  San   Jose",  Almaden, 
<       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and 

(.      Santa  Cruz 

(  Centreville,    San  Jose",   and    Los 
\     Gatos 


8.05  p. 

6.20  p, 

'  11.20  A. 

9    50   A. 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


7.2O   A 
t       7-5°   A 


8.3O   i 


IO.3O   A, 
12.15    p- 


*  3.3O  P. 

*  4-2Q  P. 
5.20  P. 
6.3O  P. 

t  xx -45  P- 


and    Way  ) 


J  San     Jose",   Almad> 

(      Stations 

j  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  i 

\     day  Excursion f 

{San    Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,^ 
I      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  I 
j      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi- 
]      guel,   Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and 

^     principal  Way  Stations J 

San  JosiS  and  Way  Stations 

1  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

(      Stations f 

/Menlo  Park,  San  Jose\  GilroyA 
J  Pajaro,  Castroville,  Monttrey,  1 
i      and    Pacific   Grove   only  (Del  [ 

V.     Monte  Limited) J 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  1 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  ; 
Grove,     and      principal     Way 

stations . .  .    J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  principal  Way  ( 
Stations .....    ... 


I     8.25  P. 


9  03  - 
6.35  - 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  13,  1891,  and  un 

til   further   notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from  and 

arrive  at   the   San    Francisco    Passenger  Depot,    Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.05,,  6.25  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 
8.00,  9.30,  11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.  m.;  Saturdays 
only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11.10 
a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days-  6.50, 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05.  2.05,  4.05,  5.35  p.m.;  Saturdays  only 
— An  extra  trip  at  7,00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 
11.35,  2-o;,  4-05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 
Whsk 
Davs. 


7.40   A, 
3.30   P.    M. 
5-Q5    »'■ 


8.00  A. 
9-30  A. 
SOP    P. 


7.40    A.    M. 
3.30   P.     M. 


740    A. 

5  05   P. 


OO    A.   M 
5.00    P.    M 


7.4O  A.    M.  8.00   A.    M.| 
3.30   P.    M.  5.00    P. 


Destination 


Petaluma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveraale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Guemeville. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

Sebastopol. 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


IO.40A.  M 

6.05  P.  M 
7  25  p.m. 


IO.40  A.  M 
6  .  05  P.  M 


Wbbk 
Davs. 


8. 50  a.  M, 
10.30A.  M. 
6.10P.  M. 


8.50  A.M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 


,10.40  A,  M.  10.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.I   6.10  P.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  :  at 
Geyservdle  foi "Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  : 
at  Hopland  for  HigMand  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport. 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport.  Williu.  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal.  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.5c;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
83.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50:  t-  Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75:  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  Guemeville,  81  71 '  tc  So- 
noma, 81. so;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $1.50;  to  Healdsburg,  8a  25' 
to  Cloverdale,  83  I  to  Ukiah,  84.50  :  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guemevdle  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81 :  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt^Agt! 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  a  New 
Montgomery  Street. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Aryt 
for  sale  at  the  Business  Ort'n< 
Grant  Avenue. 
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Pessimists  tell  us  that  the  drama  has  never  be- 
fore been  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  is  now  ;  that  never 
before  have  the  classics  been  so  slighted  ;  that  never 
before  have  sensationalism,  and  what  is  called  real- 
ism, for  want  of  a  better  name,  had  such  a  high 
place  in  the  public's  regard  ;  and  that  never  before 
has  the  public's  taste  been  so  bad  as  it  is  at  the 
present. 

Three  types  of  plays,  say  these  misanthropes, 
monopolize  the  boards  and  infest  "the  road" — the 
farce-comedy  or  burlesque,  the  ballet-extravaganza 
or  spectacular  show,  and  the  realistic  drama,  where 
everything  is  real  except  the  actors  and  the  story. 
Drawing  -  room  plays  and  war  -  dramas  vary  the 
monotony  by  appearing  now  and  then  ;  but  they 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  and  as  for 
the  classics,  nine  out  of  ten  average  theatre-goers 
will  tell  you  unblushingly  that  they  would  rather  see 
Hoyt  than  Shakespeare. 

The  farce-comedy  is  inspired  by  Hoyt's  scenes  of 
contemporaneous  life  and  by  Dixey's  "  Adonis." 
It  is  a  sort  ot  mixture  of  these  two,  without  the  oc- 
casional touches  of  truths  in  the  former  or  the 
sprightliness  of  the  latter,  and  without  the  wit  of 
either.  To  a  rational  being  it  is  not  only  dull,  but 
it  is  idiotic.  The  performers  are  almost  invariably 
incompetent,  and  generally  innately  and  compla- 
cently vulgar.  The  star — a  lady  of  faded  charms, 
with  a  fairly  good  voice  and  much  ability  in  kicking 
— would  not  be  as  much  out  of  place  at  the  end 
of  a  chorus  as  she  is  at  the  center  of  a  company. 

Yet  these  dreadful  milanges  of  dullness  and  general 
incompetency  undoubtedly  "draw."  People  pay  a 
dollar  to  see  a  middle-aged  woman,  painted  and 
dyed,  try  to  mimic  the  splendid  grace  of  Carmen- 
cita,  or  a  cracked-voiced  tenor  sing  "  Open  Thy 
Lattice."  Fairly  intelligent  audiences  laugh  at  the 
wit  of  a  comedian  whose  idea  of  being  funny  is  to 
personate  a  paralytic.  In  the  general  dearth  of 
humor,  some  one  gets  up  and  sings  a  song  in  a 
voice  as  husky  as  a  raven's,  and  this  convulses  the 
house  as  a  delightful  bit  of  fun.  And  yet  the  farce- 
comedies  seem  to  draw,  for  the  cry  is  still  they  come 
—"Miss  McGinty,"  "The  Grab  -  Bag,"  "The 
Dazzler,"  "The  City  Directory."  "The  Hustler," 
they  stretch  away  into  the  future  in  hideous  per- 
spective, an  army  of  grewsome  phantoms. 

The  ballet-extravaganza  is  not  half  so  bad.  After 
a  steady  course  of  farce- comedies,  one  can  imagine 
going  to  ' '  The  Crystal  Slipper  "  and  being  entranced 
by  the  tinseled  background,  the  fairy  grottoes,  and 
the  long  lines  of  stalwart  dancers.  A  spectacular 
performance,  though  deplored  by  the  intellectual, 
can  be  tolerated  when  it  is  well  done,  when  the 
dancers  can  dance,  when  the  prince  is  really  hand- 
some and  wears  good  clothes,  when  the  fairy-god- 
mother is  pretty  and  has  a  pretty  dress  of  gauze  and 
spangles.  It  does  not  precisely  stimulate  the  mind 
to  look  upon  a  pale-pink  grotto  with  a  silver  roof, 
into  which  enters,  in  a  golden-sailed  boat,  an  ex- 
tremely solid  female  in  some  gilt  scales  and  bullion 
fringes,  who,  marching  down  upon  the  footlights, 
waves  her  wand  thrice  and  announces  in  a  fine,  pro- 
nounced Chicago  accent  that  it  is^her  natal  day  and 
her  subjects  are  bidden  to  make  merry — still  all  this 
may  amuse  and  does  not  absolutely  disgust  the 
spectator. 

When  the  spectacular  show  falls  down  to  the 
"  Kajanka"  level,  there  is  an  element  of  melancholy 
in  it  that  the  management  did  not  wot  of  when  or- 
ganizing the  performance.  A  threadbare  and  faded 
extravaganza  is  as  dreary  as  a  theatre  in  the  after- 
noon, or  an  actress's  old  wardrobe — stained,  creased, 
draggled,  and  moth-eaten — held  up  to  the  light  of  the 
morning  sun.  A  thin  and  meager  fairy-queen  in  a 
dirty,  tarnished  costume,  singing  her  absurd  song  in 
a  voice  as  worn-out  as  her  dress,  is  not  a  cheering 
sight.  Yet  even  these  wretched  travesties,  so  full  of 
a  suggestion  of  spiritless  despondency,  are  able  to 
draw  together  some  sort  of  audience,  who,  when  it 
comes  to  Shakespeare's  "Twelfth  Night,"  hesitate 
about  spending  the  dollar. 

But  it  is  the  realistic  drama  which  seems  to  be 
running  the  farce-comedies  closest  for  popular  favor. 
The  greatest  actor  who  ever  made  the  pure  flame  of 
patriotism  bum  higher  by  his  personation  of  the 
Roman  Brutus,  would  be  simply  nowhere  beside  a 
play  in  which  there  was  a  real  waterfall  or  a  learned 
pig.  Attention  may  be  diverted  from  one  of  the 
most  moving  scenes  of  human  life  by  the  startling 
introduction  of  a  live  dog.  When  Eliza  makes  her 
escape  in  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  who  cares  a  pin 
bout  Eliza  and  her  infant  ?  The  whole  interest  of 
the  house  is  centered  upon  the  thrilling  spectacle  of 
three  baying  blood-hounds  being  urged  upon  the 
stage  by  forcible  kicks  from  the  rear. 

In  a  play  called  "  The  Exiles  of  Siberia,"  a  tre- 


mendous hit  was  made  by  the  introduction  of  two 
sledges,  drawn  by  real  dogs  and  reindeer.  There 
was,  also,  a  terrible  howling  of  wolves  in  the  wings, 
but  this  was  not  real,  as  the  management  could  not 
procure  real  wolves,  and,  had  they  been  able  to  do 
so,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  nothing  would  have 
induced  them  to  howl.  But  the  live  dogs  and  deer 
were  an  immense  success,  and  every  one  went  to 
see  them.  As  to  the  play — that  was  like  "the 
nevvy,"  in  "Chiquita" — no  one  was  ever  heard  to 
express  an  opinion  about  it.  But  the  possibilities  of 
live-stock  on  the  stage  were  never  realized  until  the 
hayseed  drama  loomed  up.  Then  cows,  sheep, 
dogs  without  end,  and  horses  were  impressed  into 
the  service.  All  the  world  went  to  see  the  animals, 
the  taste  of  audiences  grew  bucolic.  Did  not  every 
one,  a  few  weeks  ago  at  the  Baldwin,  sit  out  four 
acts  of  New  England  dialect  for  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing three  horses  running  on  a  tread-mill?  They 
were  real  horses  and  they  really  ran — it  was  a  great 
show  ! 

After  the  live-animal  plays  came  the  real-water 
plays.  Who  shall  describe  the  fascination  that  the 
latter  has  acquired  over  the  modern  mind  ?  Let  it 
be  known  that  there  is  going  to  be  real  water  in  a 
play,  and  the  house  will  be  packed.  In  the  form  of 
a  lake  or  river  it  is  popular,  but  as  a  cascade  or  fall, 
especially  if  some  one  goes  over  it  or  under  it,  it  is 
simply  irresistible.  Years  ago,  the  potency  of  the 
fascination  of  real  water  was  tried  in  a  drama  called 
"The  Cataract  of  the  Ganges."  In  this,  a  real 
woman,  mounted  on  a  real  horse,  rode  up  the  face 
of  a  real  cataract  on  a  flight  of  steps — which  was 
also  real,  but  not  supposed  to  be  seen — indulging  en 
route  in  several  real  falls.  From  that  day  on,  water 
has  played  an  important  part  in  every  sensational 
drama.  There  has  been  enough  of  it  to  float  boats, 
and  there  has  been  merely  a  slender  trickle  of  it. 
People  have  been  drowned  in  it,  people  have  been 
rescued  from  it,  and,  best  of  all,  people  have  swum 
around  in  it,  as  Alice  did  in  the  pool  of  her  own 
tears. 

To  what — say  the  pessimists,  whose  moan  this  is — 
to  what  is  this  serious  decadence  in  the  taste  of  the 
theatre-goer  due  ?  Is  it  because  he  has  been  nour- 
ished on  poor  things  till  he  has  forgotten  the  taste 
of  good  things  ?  Is  it  because  he  is  such  a  fiberless, 
brainless,  senseless  creature  that  he  likes  poor  things 
better  ?  Is  it  because  he  looks  at  the  play-house 
from  a  defective  point  of  view,  regarding  it  as  a. 
means  of  affording  trifling  amusement  to  his  feeble 
mind,  instead  of  a  means  by  which  his  feeble  mind 
and  its  powers  of  appreciation  may  be  strength- 
ened ? 

He  and  his  kind,  to  be  sure,  never  look  at  the 
theatre  from  its  real  and  serious  side.  They  do  not 
care  about  the  stage  as  an  educator  or  an  elevator 
of  public  sentiment.  They  wish  to  be  made  to 
laugh,  and  their  mental  development  is  such  that 
they  laugh  where  other  people  yawn.  They  are  a 
large  class,  however,  and  they  want  to  be  amused. 
They  are,  too,  a  growing  class.  Such  people  are 
not  gradually  disappearing  with  the  march  of  educa- 
tion, but  they  are  appearing  even  thick  and  thicker 
as  money  lifts  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  butcher 
and  baker  and  candlestick-maker,  where  they  be- 
long and  where  their  tastes  have  been  formed.  It 
will  take  three  generations  to  educate  them  to  the 
pitch  where  ' '  The  Dazzler  "  will  no  longer  dazzle  or 
"The  Grab-Bag"  cease  to  charm. 

This  class,  as  theatre-goers,  is  a  more  or  less  new 
class.  It  has  been  with  us  always,  but  it  has  not 
always  realized  its  rights  to  be  amused,  and  it  has 
not  always  had  sufficient  money  to  be  able  to  seek 
amusement.  Now,  with  the  diffusion  of  pocket- 
money  among  its  members,  it  sees  that  it  is  able  to 
clamor  and  to  demand  that  style  of  entertainment 
which  its  tastes  can  appreciate.  It  has  announced 
its  intention  of  being  entertained.  It  has  realized 
that  it  can  afford  to  pay  for  the  style  of  play  that  it 
likes.  It  is  an  immense  class — powerful,  ever  on  the 
increase,  paying  its  way  with  the  honesty  of  the 
bourgeois,  well  behaved,  illiterate,  and  crude — and  it 
is  only  recently  that  it  has  fell  itself  strong  enough 
to  demand  the  type  of  performance  that  will  engross 
and  amuse  it.  The  play  that  it  has  called  for  has 
sprung  up  in  answer  to  its  cry.  How  long  will  it  be 
before  its  taste  will  crave  something  higher  and 
better?  In  the  interval,  the  rest  of  the  spectators 
must  learn  to  wait  and  to  endure  with  patience. 

G.  B. 

At  the  theatres  next  week  :  "  Boccaccio  "  will  be 
put  on  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  ;  "  Incog,"  and 
"Sinbad"  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in  this 
city;  and  "Jim,  the  Penman"  and  "A  Midnight 
Bell"  will  be  revived. 


After  a  sea  diet,  to  prevent  boils  and  assist  ac- 
climation, use  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


—  Some  beautiful  Oriental  art  treas- 
ures,  imported  by  M.  B.  Mihran,  are  to  be  sold  at 
auction  by  William  Buiterfidd  &  Co.  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  October  2d  and  3d,  at  the  Real  Estate 
Exchange,  16  Post  Street.  They  will  be  on  public 
exhibition  at  the  same  place  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday. 

—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"An  Evening  with  Modern  Writers,"  by  Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis  is  postponed,  by  request,  until  October 
9th. 

"Boccaccio,"  with  its  lively  fun  and  sparkling 
music,  should  prove  popular  at  the  Tivoli  next 
week. 

Charles  Dickson  is  the  leading  comedian,  prac- 
tically the  star,  of  "  Incog.,"  and  among  the  other 
actors  in  the  cast  is  Harry  Davenport,  a  brother  of 
Fanny,  and  himself  a  clever  light  comedian.  The 
principal  female  r61e  is  in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ellen 
Burg,  of  whom  the  New  York  Herald  is  said  to  have 
said  that  she  is  "  superior  to  Ada  Rehan  or  Louise 
Dillon  " — a  statement  that  leaves  much  to  the  imagi- 
nation and  certainly  arouses  curiosity. 

Pearl  Eytinge,  the  actress  who  first  appeared  as 
Iza  in  "The  Clemenceau  Case"  in  New  York,  has 
lately  become  the  lessee  of  a  fine  house  in  New  York 
city  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  the  consideration  be- 
ing one  dollar  and  the  lessor  being  Robert  A. 
Cheeseborough,  the  millionaire  vaseline  man  — 
whereat  Gothamites  wag  their  heads  knowingly. 
The  millionaire,  when  interviewed,  talked  of  affinities 
of  literary  tastes.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Authors' 
Club  and  has  written  verses,  and  Miss  Eytinge  is  the 
author  of  "  Velvet  Vice." 

"  Sinbad,  or  The  Maid  of  Balsora"  is  a  rattling 
good  extravaganza,  according  to  the  Chicago  re- 
ports. What  it  lacks  in  Eastern  refinement  is  made 
up  in  Chicagoese  opulence,  and  there  are  several 
good  people  in  the  cast.  Louise  Eissing  has  the 
titular  r6le,  little  Ida  Mulle  is  Sinbad's  sweetheart, 
Henry  Norman — formerly  of  the  Tivoli — and  Eddy 
Foy  have  made  hits  as  Snarleyow  and  the  idle  ap- 
prentice who  becomes  a  cannibal  king,  Topsy  Venn 
is  Snarleyow's  lieutenant,  and  there  is  a  long  list  of 
slaves,  type-writers,  and  other  forms  of  the  coryphee. 

That  Western  society  women  are  following  the 
lead  of  Mrs.  Van  Rennselaer  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
ton Harrison  by  going  in  for  literature,  receives  an 
illustration  in  "  Incog.,"  a  comedy  which  is  to  be  pro- 
duced here  on  Monday  night.  It  is  from  the  pen 
of  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pacheco,  wife  of  ex-Governor 
Pacheco,  and  San  Francisco  society  will  doubtless 
turn  out  in  full  force  to  see  the  opening  night.  The 
play  is  described  as  a  comedy  of  errors  hinging  on 
the  existence  of  three  Dromios,  two  of  them  being 
twins  and  the  third  a  persecuted  lover. 

The  lectures  of  Mrs.  Longshore- Potts,  M.  D.,  to 
ladies  only,  have  attracted  large  audiences  at  the  Bald- 
win Theatre  during  the  past  week.  Dr.  Potts  her- 
self is  a  living  illustration  of  the  truth  that  right  liv- 
ing can  preserve  health  and  youth  and  natural  force 
far  beyond  the  ordinary  limitations  of  years,  for  one 
can  scarcely  believe  that  Mrs.  Potts  received  her  de- 
gree of  M.  D.  away  back  in  the  fifties.  The  series 
of  lectures  to  ladies  only  closed  at  the  Baldwin  last 
Friday  afternoon,  but,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 27th,  at  three  o'clock,  Dr.  Potts  will  address 
both  sexes  on  the  trinity  of  subjects,  "  Love,  Court- 
ship, and  Marriage."  This  discourse  is  said  to  be 
highly  humorous,  moral,  and  one  of  the  best  lect- 
ures of  the  times. 

DCXXXVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
September  27,   i8gi. 
Consomme  Tapioca  a  la  Creme. 
Cantaloupe. 
Crab  a  la  Creole. 
Mutton  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce. 
Stuffed  Bell-Peppers.     Lima  Beans. 
Roast  Beef.     Stuffed  Potatoes. 
Cress  Salad. 
Strawberries.     Wine  Jelly.     Fancy  Cakes. 
Consomme  Tapioca  a  la  Cream. — Boil  four  table-spoon- 
fuls of  tapioca  in  one  quart  of  consomme,  season,  add  two 
table-spoonfuls  of  well-boiled  green  peas.     Just  before  serv- 
ing stir  in  two  yolks  of  eggs,  well  beaten  with  half  a  tea- 
cup of  cream.     Do  not  boil  after  the  eggs  and  cream  are 
added. 

Wine  Jellv.— Half  a  pint  of  cold  water  to  be  poured  in 
half  a  paper  of  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  ;  let  it  stand  one 
hour ;  add  half  a  pound  of  sugar,  juice  of  two  small  lemons, 
part  of  rind  of  one,  half  a  pint  of  wine,  one  quart  of  boiling 
water  ;  strain,  and  set  upon  ice  to  harden. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  Electric    Diamonds    defy    detection  ; 
they  fool  them  all.     See  them.     1034  Market  Street. 


The  Cresta  Blanca  Sale. 

Probably  the  most  attractive  sale  of  real-estate 
this  season  will  take  place  at  Cresta  Blanca  next  Sat- 
urday, October  3d,  when  that  magnificent  property 
will  be  disposed  of  at  auction  by  Easton,  Eldridge 
&  Co.,  by  order  of  C.  A.  Wetmore,  Esq.  The  sale 
will  take  place  on  the  grounds,  which  are  about  four 
miles  from  Livermore,  Alameda  County,  and  an  ex- 
cursion will  leave  the  Oakland  Ferry  at  8.30  A.  M., 
taking  them  direct  to  the  property,  where  an  elegant 
collation  will  be  served  at  noon. 

The  property  has  been  subdivided  into  twelve  lots, 
ranging  in  size  from  seven  to  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  acres,  and  these  subdivisions  having  been  made 
according  to  the  suitability  of  the  soil  to  particular 
fruits,  the  purchaser  need  spend  no  money  learning 
what  can  be  most  profitably  produced  on  his  land. 
Much  of  the  land  is  already  planted  in  vines, 
peaches,  pears,  almonds,  and  olives,  and  is  laid  out 
to  make  elegant  country  homes.  No  better  location 
for  a  summer  villa  can  be  found  near  San  Francisco, 
and  the  products  of  the  land  find  a  ready  market  at 
the  owner's  door.  All  the  olive-oil  produced  there 
this  season  has  already  been  sold  at  the  highest 
prices,  and  the  same  rule  holds  with  the  other  fruits 
raised  there.  The  climate  is  unsurpassed  in  the 
world,  and  either  as  a  home  or  as  a  money-making 
investment  the  properly  is  everything  that  could  be 
desired. 

■    ^ — ■ 

—  Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


CHANNING  AUXILIARY  CLASSES. 

The  Channlng  Auxiliary  begs  to  announce 
a  coarse  of 

EIGHT  LECTURES  ON  ART 

By   MR.   SOLLY  H.   WALTER, 

—  TO    BE   GIVEN    AT    THE  — 

FIRST    UNITARIAN    CHURCH,   cor.  Geary 
and  Franklin  Streets, 

—  ON  — 

FRIDAYS   at   3:30   P.M. 

Analysis  and   Technique  of  Pictures;    Antique,  Medieval, 
and  Modern  Art;  Impressionism;  Realism.     Lect- 
ures illustrated  by  Photographs  and 
Free- Hand  Drawings. 

TERMS  FOR  THE   COURSE S3. 50 

Applicants  are  requested  to  send   names  at  once  to  Mrs 
Horace  Davis,  ion  bush  Street. 

BALDWIN    THEATRE. 


MRS.  LONGSHORE-POTTS,  M.  D. 

Will  deliver  her  Famous  Lecture  on 
LOVE,  COURTSHIP,   AND    MARRIAGE 

TO   BOTH  SEXES, 
On  Sunday,  September  37th,  at  3  F.  M. 

"  As  good  as  an  hour  with  Mark  Twain."— Boston  Herald, 
General  Admission,  25  cts.     Reserved  Seats,  50  cts. 


Mrs.  Longshore  Potts,  M.  D.,  treats  women  and  children 
only.  Residence,  Occidental  Hotel.  Hours,  9  a.  m.  to  1 
p.  m„  Sept.  22d  to  25th  ;  9  a.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  SepL  26th  to 
Oct.  1st.     She  will  leave  the  city  Oct.  1st,     Consultation  free. 


THIRD 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving  Hall,  Oct.  3d,  at  3  P.  M 

Mrs.  MART  WYMAN  TPILIIAMS, 
Vocalist. 

ADMISSION 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  Oct.  2d. 


Bancroft    History    Building 
CARL  KAHLER~ART  EXHIBITION. 

MME.    SARAH     BERNHARDT 

As  CLEOPATRA  Listening  to  the  Ac- 
cusation of  Antony. 

Painting  10x13  feet,  and  a  number  of  remarkable  paintings 
of  the  Volcanic  Regions  of  New  Zealand. 

Open  daily  from  10  A.  31.  to  10  P.  M. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Eros Proprietors  and  Managbw 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  and  Until   Further  Notice, 
Auber's  Charming  Romantic  Opera, 

FHA     DIAVOLO! 


Next  Opera— BOCCACCIO  ! 


September  30th— Benefit  of  National   Letter  Carriers' 
Association,  Branch  214. 


Popnlar  Prices 25  and  50  cents 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  bloci 
in  the  centre  of  Ban  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  -world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  ii 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per* 
feet.  A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  bj 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broM  \t& 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plant* 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  In  Amerlcr 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  t 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurs: 
is  the  flneBt  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SI 


I1DJ 

[wit 
Gal 


LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  91.06 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  ai 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  lies- 
taurant  attached  quiet,  refined  surroundingl 
and  exceptional  service. 

K-  B.  SOCLE,  Manage 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hot 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  uns 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  cor 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  Ii 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:• 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New  1    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel* 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


jBANK,   OFFICER 
-  SCHOOL-ROOM. 

Errors  neatly  erased  and  corrected  ;  save  time  by  JOHN- 
STON'S File-Cut  Ink-Eraser. 
Thousands  in  use  ;  try  it ;  will 
last  years.  Ask  your  stationer 
or  send  25  cents,  money,  or 
circular  free,  to 

W.  BUNNELL,  Box  3S1.  ^V 
Los  Angeles,    Cal.  *—  S~ 


'-      : 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus »5. 500,001 

Directors :  ,     „  _,, 

Lloyd  Tbvis,  President ;  Jno.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-jw' 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Forgo,  Ohr* 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Noms. 
H.  WADSWOrth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  *  g«n 
end  banking  business 


September  28,  1S91. 
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rEMLL  EASTON.  GHO.    W.    FRINK.  F.   B.  WILDE. 


OFflCE8SRlES(l°^EHoTE^ 


At  Auction ! 

TUESDAY, 

SDAV  SEPTEMBER  39,  1891 

At  12  o'clock  M.,  at 
Cm    SALESROOM, 

Market  St.,  opp.  Palace  Hotel 
:-  ORIGINAL  -:- 


lie  Terminus  or  Near  5  City 
Car  Lines. 


IN 


iness  and   Residence 


—  COMPRISING  - 


isiness  Lots 

mting  Stanyan  and  Frederick 
its,  witb  rear  entrance  into  the 
fin  Gate  Park. 


superior  business  lots  front  on  Stanyan,  Frederick, 
lard  Streets,  with  a  rear  entrance  into  the  Golden 
•k  ;  are  the  only  business  lots  around  these  beautiful 
that  are  thus  favored.     The  great  value  which  these 
lots  must  command  in   the  immediate  future  is  al- 
ond  computing.     The  great  demand  for  these  bust- 
is  owing  to  their  commanding  most  of  the  Golden 
qui     k  business  by  their  highly  favored  location,  having 
funky  for  a  rear  entrance  from  all  of  them  direct 
>ark,  and,  further,  are  the  only  business  lots  where 
rs  can  enter  and  leave  the  cable-lines  and  the  Golden 
■d.U|     "k  without  crossing  a  cable  railroad-track,  thereby 
the   danger  to   adults  and   children   in  the  great 
U  assemble  in  this  charming  district.     Our  city  is 
■  rapidly  in  population,   which,   in   the  very  near 
Btrt     ill  place  many  thousand   people  every  day  in  the 
■^^nt  of  these  only  business  lots  in  and  around  the 
ired  as  above  mentioned.     Each  and  every  one  of 
331     ored  lots  will  become  a  small  bonanza  to  the  form- 
ers.    There  are  only  sixteen  of  these  favored  lots. 
owing  person  will  certainly  obtain  at  least  one  of 


: 


and  Stanyan  Streets  sewered  ;  the  Page  Street 

set  system)  cable-road  passes  up  Frederick  Street 

of  each  of  these  sixteen  lots.      The  electric  road 

Stanyan.  corner  of  Frederick  ;  Haight  Street  and 

lines  within  a  stone's  throw,  centering  more  people 

roperty  than  upon  all  the  balance  of  the  park  en- 

The  ball  arena   is   opposite  on   Stanyan    Street. 

lem,  and  the  shrewd  person  will  invest, 


—  ALSO  — 

I   SUNSET  HEIGHTS    AQ 

(Residence  LotsLO 

hitlng     Sullivan,     Carl,    and    Willard 
l{    Streets,  One    Block    Only  to 
Golden  Gate  Park. 

—  ALSO  — 

LGANT  RESIDENCE  LOT 

*■   Line  Willard,    One    Hundred    Feet 
Sootli  of  Frederick  Street. 


superior  residence  lots  command  the  finest  marine 
l"s  city,  via  the  placid  Pacific  Ocean,  with  all  its 
anorama  of  steamers,  ships,  and  all  variety  of  sail- 
Js  constantly  entering  in  and  passing  out  of  the 
»ate.  The  prominent  north  headland  of  our  glori- 
■r:  the  grand  Golden  Gate  Park,  with  the  children's 
nd,  music  arena,  conservatory,  and  everything  of 
ay  royalty  to  these  superior  residence  lots.  Also 
eastward  of  the  city  in  all  its  beauty.  The  Spring 
ater  Company  are  about  to  erect  a  large  reservoir 
bove  tide  level,  so  that  a  water  supply  is  an  assured 
'o  electric  roads  and  three  cable  roads  will  run  in 

ithin  two  minutes  of  these  superior  residence  lots ; 
rd  Street  entrance  to  the  Golden  Gate  Park  within 

;  Carl,  Sullivan,  and  Willard  Street  sewered. 


■  iej 
^•- 1  ba 


mebi- 


,3  ye; 


SPECIAL  TERMS ! 


one-quarter  cash,  balance  In  1,3,  and 
>;  interest,  7  per  cent,  per  annum, 
a  quarterly. 

;h  this  highly  favored  property,  take  the  Haight 
Jmnibus  cable  to  terminus  at  Golden  Gate  Park  ; 
b  on  Stanyan  to  Frederick  Street  for  the  business 
*o  blccks  south-west  to  the  residence  lots — our  auc- 
on  the  two  properties.  Visit  this  superior  business 
ence  property, "fexamine,  carefully  select.  Attend 
n  sale  Tuesday,  September  29th.  Purchase  one  or 
a*e  a  fortune. 

EASTON,  ELDRIDGE  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  638  Market  Street. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Miss  Joyce — "  Yes,  Jack  and  I  are  to  become  part- 
ners for  life."  Miss  Means — "  And  you  will  be  the 
senior  partner.     How  nice  !  " — Puck. 

The  sweet  girl  graduate — "And  what  do  you 
think,  Maudie  !  Then  he  winked  at  rae  with  his 
alter  ego!"  "  His  alter  ego?"  "  His  other  eye,  of 
course  !  " — Life. 

Mr.  Benedick — "Will  you  be  my  wife?"  Miss 
Beatrice —  "  Yes."  Mr.  Benedick —  "  Oh,  Miss 
Beatrice,  this  is  so  sudden  !  Give  me  lime  to  recon- 
sider."— Bazar. 

Mamma — "  Sally,  if  you  had  a  little  spunk,  you'd 
stand  better  in  your  class.  Do  you  know  what 
spunk  is?"  Sally  (moodily) — "I  suppose  it's  the 
past  particle  of  '  spank,'  mamma." — Ex. 

"  Well,  Herr  Professor,  what  do  you  think  of  my 
new  drama  ?  "  "  Splendid  !  The  villains  in  particu- 
lar are  admirably  portrayed.  The  very  words  they 
utter  are  stolen  !  " — Miinchener  Kalender. 

He — "Won't  you  (kiss)  give  me  (kiss,  kiss)  just 
one  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss)  kiss,  my  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss) 
own?"  She — "Yes  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss). 
darling,  just  (kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss,  kiss)  one." — 
Ex. 

Morris — "I  have  just  been  discharged  by  the 
bank,  Miss  Mary,  for  making  use  of  my  confidential 
knowledge  outside  of  the  bank."  "  How  was  that?" 
"  I  proposed  to  a  heavy  depositor,  and  was  ac- 
cepted."— Life. 

"  I  hate  him,  doctor — I  hate  him  as  I  do  poison." 
Dr.  Pill—"  Then  why  do  you  have  him  visit  you  ?  " 
"Well,  I'll  tell  you — but  you  must  not  betray  me. 
My  wife  does  my  cooking,  and  I  want  to  ruin  uis 
digestion." — Ex. 

Penelope — "He  told  me  you  were  not  nearly  so 
good-looking  as  I."  Perdita — "  Dear  me.  He  told 
me  you  were  not  nearly  so  good-looking  as  1." 
Penelope — "Then  he  has  fibbed  to  both  of  us." 
Perdita — "  Ob,  no.     Only  to  you,  dear." — Life. 

"  Did  Harold  call  on  you  this  morning,  papa  ?  ' 
"  Yes  ;  but  I  couldn't  make  much  out  of  what  he 
said.  I  understood  him  to  say  that  he  wanted  to 
marry  me,  and  that  you  had  enough  to  support  him, 
so  1  sent  him  home  and  told  him  to  write  it  out." — 
Bazar. 

A  wicked  Western  boy  killed  his  father  and  mother 
and  was  duly  found  guilty.  "We  ask  for  leniency 
in  the  sentence,  your  honor,"  said  the  lawyer  for  the 
defense.  "On  what  ground?"  gruffly  asked  the 
judge.  "  Your  honor,  the  defendant  is  an  orphan." 
—Judge. 

Mrs.  Wheedle — "My  dear,  the  Dingles  want  to 
rent  their  cottage  at  the  sea-side  next  season,  and 
Mrs.  Dingle  told  rae  yesterday  that  we  might  have 
it  for  the  summer  for  five  hundred  dollars.  What 
do  you  think?"  Wheedle— "We.  might  take  it  for  a 
few  minutes." — Bazar. 

Mrs.  Suburb — "  You  are  very  late  to-night.  Sup- 
per was  ready  two  hours  ago."  Mr.  Suburb—"  Yes. 
1  missed  the  5:17  train  and  had  to  take  the  5:19." 
Mrs.  Suburb — "  But  that  is  only  two  minutes."  Mr. 
Suburb — "  Yes,  my  dear,  but  the  5:17  comes  straight 
through,  and  the  5:19  stops  at  173  stations  before  it 
gets  here." — Good  News. 

Sour-faced  woman— "  You  get  right  out  of  here 
or  I'll  call  my  husband."  Tramp—"  Y'r  husband 
ain't  at  home."  Sour-faced  woman — "  How  do  you 
know  he  ain't?"  Tramp— "  I've  allers  noticed, 
mum.  that  w'en  a  man  is  married  to  a  woman  wot 
looks  like  you,  he  never  is  at  home  except  at  meal 
time." — New  York  Weekly. 

Experienced  traveler  ( at  railway  restaurant)— 
"When  did  that  man  at  the  other  table  give  his 
order?"  Waiter— "  'Bout  ten  minutes  ago,  sah." 
"What  did  he  order?"  "Beefsteak  and  fixin's, 
sah."  "How  much  did  he  fee  you  ?  "  "Quarter, 
sah."  "Well,  here's  half  a  dollar.  Cook  another 
steak  and  bring  me  his."  "Yes,  sah."  —  Good 
ATews. 

The  phrenologist  ran  his  hands  rapidly  over  the 
boy's  head,  reflected  a  moment  and  tried  it  again, 
but  more  slowly.  "  Well,  professor,"  said  the  boy's 
father,  "  what  calling  do  you  find  him  best  fitted 
for?"  "Judging  from  his  cranial  development," 
replied  the  phrenologist,  breaking  it  as  gently  as  he 
could,  "  I  think  he  would  make  a  good  parachute- 
jumper." — Chicago  Tribune. 

All  Paris  is  laughing  over  the  joke  about  an  Amer- 
ican inventor  who  is  said  to  have  patented  a  corset 
that  is  to  bring  about  the  reign  of  morality  at  once. 
If  one  of  these  articles  is  pressed  by  a  lover's  arm  it 
at  once  emits  a  shriek  like  the  whistle  of  a  railway 
engine  ;  and  the  inventor  claims  that  be  has  already 
married  three  of  his  daughters  owing  to  the  public- 
ity thus  thrust  upon  a  backward  lover.  But  the 
wits  of  Paris,  carrying  out  the  joke  to  its  utmost, 
profess  to  fear  that  soon  the  parlors  will  become  un- 
bearable, owing  to  the  simultaneous  and  continued 
whistUng  of  all  the  corsets.— Detroit  Free  Press. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S    HOSPITAL. 

If  the  generous  contributors  to  this  fund  feel  inter- 
ested or  curious  to  know  the  extent  and  the  character 
of  the  remedial  work  which  they  have  assisted,  a 
visit  to  the  Children's  Hospital  on  California  Street, 
beyond  Central  Avenue,  will  surely  be  satisfactory. 
And  if  there  are  any  who,  reading  the  Argonaut's 
weekly  account  of  the  fund,  are  not  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  such  provision  for  the  relief  of  helpless 
and  deformed  children,  a  visit  to  the  hospital  will 
give  more  information — and  more  convincing  in- 
formation— than  anything  else  could. 

Previously  acknowledged $3-3<H  6° 

Anonymous 46  00 

*'  Little  N  ibsy  "  sent  by  "  NIbsy's  Dad  "  . .  5  00 

"  Occasional " 1  00 

"'  Little  Jim" 5  00 

"A  Waiter  Girl " 50 

"  Willing  Hands"   .      1  00 

Total $3,363  10 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


For  Inebriety 

USE   HORSFORDS    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  John  J.  Caldwell,  Baltimore,  Md.,  says  : 
"  It  has  proven  by  experiment  and  experience  to  be 
highly  beneficial  in  inebriety  and  mental  troubles." 


A  new  and  delightful  suburban  village  has  grown 
up  in  close  proximity  to  San  Francisco — less  than 
thirteen  miles  from  this  city,  less  than  one  hour  in 
point  of  time  ;  a  good  hotel  in  the  most  agreeable  of 
climates,  no  fogs,  and  no  mosquitoes  ;  good  roads, 
good  views  of  bay  and  of  hills  in  Marin  and 
Contra  Costa  Counties,  of  Diablo  and  Coast  Range, 
and  of  Mount  Tamalpais  in  the  vicinity.  The 
j  village  of  Larkspur,  in  Marin  County,  six  miles 
from  Sausalito,  on  the  narrow-gauge  railroad,  is  a 
very  attractive  place,  and  will,  in  time,  become  a 
very  delightful  place  of  residence.  Of  all  the  counties 
in  California,  none  is  more  romantic  and  pictur- 
esque than  that  which  lies  on  the  further  side 
of  the  entrance  of  our  Golden  Gate,  and  it 
seems  most  strange  that  lands  in  so  pleasant 
and  agreeable  a  locality  should  have  remained  so  long 
almost  valueless.  Mill  Valley  first  drew  attention  to 
the  locality  ;  Belvedere  next  claimed  notice  :  the 
Valley  of  the  San  Anselmo  and  Canon  Holon  are 
among  the  most  attractive  spots  in  the  State.  Ross 
Landing  will,  in  a  very  short  time,  become  an  in- 
viting place  for  the  residence  of  families.  The 
lands  are  fruitful  and  well  adapted  to  vineyards  and 
orchards.  There  is  fine  bathing  in  the  waters  of  the 
bay  and  fine  drives  in  every  direction.  It  is  a  de- 
lightful place  for  a  villa  residence,  and  one  of  the 
unaccountable  things  is  that  a  place  so  attractive  and 
in  such  immediate  vicinity  to  San  Francisco  has  so 
long  remained  at  acreage  values. 


—  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  "Colima" 
sails  from  this  city  at  noon  on  Saturday.  October 
3d,  taking  freight  and  passengers  for  Acapulco, 
Panama,  and  way  ports. 


H.  G.  Young. 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—MOTHERS  BE  SURE  AND  USE  "  MRS.  WlNSLOW'S 

Soothing  Syrup"  ior  your  children  while  teething. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  pricts,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve.  525  Kearny  Street. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles.  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


HARTSHORN'S 


SELF-ACTING     \ 
SHADEROLIERS/ 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH 

OF  — -"^The  GENUINE 


LABEL 


■^HARTSHORN) 


STORAGE 

U  -T.  M.  PI] 


For    Furniture,     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  .MADE. 
PIERCE.  735  Market  Street. 


Tennis. 
Boatinq. 

F        YOUNG  LADIES  SHOULD  WEAR 
ERRIS'  GOOD  SENSE 
CORDED  CORSET  WAIST 
Permits  Full  Expansion  of  the  Lungs. 

Perfect  Freedom  of  Motion. 

—Tape-fastened  Buttons.     Cord-edge  Button  Holes. — 
Clamp  Euckle  at  hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supportexi 

CAN  BE  WASHED  WITHOUT   INJURY. 
Be  sure  your  Waist  is  stamped   "GOOD  SENSE." 
rrn  D  IP    D  DOC      Manufacturers  and  Patentees, 
rLnnlO    DnUO.  34i  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  sale  by  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS? 

/.  RICH'D  FREUD  dV  CO.,    Wholesale  Agenu, 

t>&8  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


\l 


CompleteJewJIovels 


EV  THE  MOST  POPULAR  AUTHORS 
OF  THE  DAY, 

COSTING  S3.00  IN  BOOKSTORES 

Will  be  Given  Away  to  All  Subscribers  to 

—  1"  h:  :e  — 

Argonaut 

DURING    THE    YEAR     1891. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  January  contains : 
"WHAT  GOLD  CANNOT  BUY."     By  Mrs. 
Alexander,  author  of  "The  Wooing  O't,"   "A  Life  In- 
terest,"  "Maid,    Wife,   or   Widow,"   "Beaton's    Bargain," 
"Mona's  Choice,"  "A  Woman's  Heart,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  February  contains: 
"A  MARRIAGE  AT   SEA."    By  W.  Clark 
Russell,    author  of    "A  Sailor's    Sweetheart,"   "Jack's 
Courtship,"  "Jenny  Harlowe,"  "  Marooned,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  March  contains: 
"MISSTNG-A  YOfNG   GIRL."      By   Flor- 
ence Warden,  author  of  "The  House  on  the  Marsh," 
"At  the  World's  Mercy,"  "  Nurse  Revel's  Mistake,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  April  contains : 
"HEE  LAST  TBTROW."     By  The  Duchess, 
author  of  "  Phyllis,"  "  Molly  Bawn,"  "  Rossmoyne,"  "Airy 
Fairy  Lillian,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  May  contains : 
"HE  WENT  FOR  A  SOLDIER."    By  John 
Strange  Winter,  author  of   "  Bootles's  Baby,"  "  Mig- 
non's  Secret,"  "  Mrs.  Bob,"  "  Buttons,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  June  contains ; 
"1HK   BOTTLE   IMP."      By  Robert  Lonls 
Stevenson,     and     "  THE    PHANTOM    RICK- 
SHAW."    Ry  Rudyard   Kipling.      "The  Bottle 
Imp"  is  the  latest  story  written  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  is 
one  of  the  moat  famous  of  living  authors.     "The  Phantom 
Rickshaw"  is  a  favorite  story  by  the  popular  Rudyard   Kip- 
ling.    Jointly  these  stories  will  make  a  supplement  of  un- 
usual interest. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  July  contains : 
"  DERRICK  VAUGBAN,  NOVELIST."     By 
Edna  Lyall,  author  of  "  Donovan,"  "  We  Two,"  "  Won 
by  Waiting,"  "  In  the  Golden  Days,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  August  contains : 
"MY  FELLOW  LABORER."    By  H.  Rider 
Haggard,  author  of  "She,"  "King  Solomon's  Mines," 
"Allan  Quatermain,"  "  The  Witch's  Head,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  September  contains : 
"  SELF -DOOMED."      By   B.   L.    Farjeon, 
author    of     "  Blade-o' -Grass,"    "  Bread  -  and  -  Cheese    and 
Kisses,"  "  Golden  Grain,"  Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  October  will  contain  : 
"THE  HOLY  ROSE."     By  Walter  Beeant, 
author  of  "All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men,"  "The  Bell 
of  St.  Paul's,"  Etc. 

The  Novel  Supplement  for  November  will  coDtain: 
"A   PLAYWRIGHT'S    DAUGHTER."     By 
Sirs.   Annie   Edwards,  author  of  "Archie    Lovell," 
"Vivian  the   Beauty,"  "Susan   Fielding,"   "Steven   Law- 
rence," Etc. 
The  Novel  Supplement  for  December  will  contain  : 
"THE  POISON  OF  ASPS."     By  Florence 
Marryat,  author  of  "  Her  Lord  and  Master,"  "  My  Own 
Child,"  "  Written  in  Fire,"  Etc. 

New  subscribers  during  the  present  year  will  be  provided 
with  all  earlier  issues  of  the  novel  supplements,  if  their  sub- 
scriptions are  accompanied  by  requests  to  that  effect,  to- 
gether with  the  postage. 

Subscribers  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  the  clubbing 
list  in  connection  with  this  offer. 

Address  all  letters  and  subscriptions, 


THE  ARGONAUT  PUBLISHING  CO., 

213  Grant  Avenue,  S. 


r. 


LANGUAGES    AT    HOME. 

FRENCH,     GERMAN,     SPANISH     OR     ITALIAN     ACTl  "ALLY      SPOKEN      IN     TWENTY- 
LESSONS     (40     RECITATIONS)     WITHOUT     LEAVING     HOME,     by 

THE    CASTINEAU    METHOD. 

Pupils  taueht  as  if  actually  in  presence  of  teacher.  All  exercises  corrected  and  questions  answered  by 
tie  author.  Membership  (including  Complete  Method,  with  "The  Instructor"),  85.  Send  two-cent  stamp  for 
'  How  to  Speak  a  Language."    Mention  language  desired.     Also  this  paper. 


THE  GASTIN'EAl'   SELF-STUDY 


297   Fifth  Avenue.  NEW  YORK. 


THE    COST 

ft  ft  fl  ft  ft 


THE    SAME ! 


The  New  English  Toilet  Soap, 

"  Elder  Flower  and  Cucumber."     The  favorite  English  com- 
plexion soap.     Ask  your  druggist  for  it. 


The  Hartman  Patent  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary'  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  time. 
The  "  Hartman  "  Fence  is  artistic  in  desicn.  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

TT  /\  lE^TlVE  AIXT    MF&.     CO.,  -  BEAVER    FALLS,    PA 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco.  K3"  Alnayt  Mention  this  f<af<rr  in  runtime . 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  toncne  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  havt  6un." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-Rl'NNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  ■was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic Is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 

investment. 

Office    -    29   FOg^T   SIT. 

Menlo  Heights 

Is  the  name  of   the  new  residence  property 

placed    upon   the   market    August   1st 

of   this    year,    near    the 

Stanford  JJniversity 

The  University  domain  embraces  some  8,000  acres,  none 
of  which  ever  can  be  sold.  As  the  outline  of  this  tract  is 
quite  irregular,  and  as  the  University  is  located  well  back 
from  its  boundary  line,  the  lands  near  enough  to  be  available 
as  residences  for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  educational 
facilities  of  this  institution  must  be  limited.  Menlo  Heights 
consists  of  about  140  acres,  divided  into  villa-sites  and  town 
lots,  all  within  easy  access  of  the  University  class-rooms,  and 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  investors  ever  offered  in  this 
vicinity.  The  villa-sites  vary  from  one-half  to  two  acres  in  size, 
and  range  in  price  from  S400  to  §1,150.  The  lots  are  50  feet 
front  by  120  feet  deep,  and  uitil  October  1st— the  day  the 
University  opens  -will  be  sold  for  $150  each  for  inside  and 
$200  for  comers.  After  that  date  the  price  will  be  sixteen  and 
two-thirds  per  cent,  more  With  acreage  property  adjoining, 
sellingatSooo,  $1,000,  and  $1,500  per  acre,  certainty  of  greatly 
enhanced  values  is  patent  to  all.  Never  in  the  world  will 
property  be  again  so  low  as  this  offer,  and  lots  in  five  years 
will  be  worth  five  times  the  above  figure,  and  in  ten  years 
ten  times  as  much. 

For  further  reasons,  circulars,  maps,  price-list,  programme, 
and  information  about  our  regular,  select  Saturday  excur- 
sions, call  on  or  address 

EDGAR  0.  HUMPHREY, 

Manager  Menlo  Heights  Department  for  the 
Carnall-Hopkins  Company,  634  Market  St., 
San   KrancUcu,  opp.  Palace  Hotel. 

California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co, 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Capital  Stock,  ~ZL-   $2,000,000 

Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P    A    WAHNER     Vice-President 

BANK.  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEV.... Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  In  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  Into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores- 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  in  usable  for  all  pmposes.  It 
can  be  famished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  nnder  all  circumstances. 

UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and.  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING  MACHINERY 
LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.  It  is  cheaper  and 
belter  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  waeon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices— *09  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

S3T  Country  orders  solicited. 

ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

|  OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  snd  Stockton  St..,  B.  F. 


GOLD  WATCHES  !  GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 

SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 

LADIES'  WATCHES  !  SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


CAXiL      03NT- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under    Masonic    Temple. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

232  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Counting-House    Materials,     Blank    Bookg,     Labor  -  Saving    Office    Devices. 


i.  C.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-40+  MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN    FKANCISCO. 


K  I  M  B  A  I    L  '  S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  f  AIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  sre 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WW.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  V. 


TBADS     r,if\Rl< 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 


fkCuHvGk 


WAXh 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


C  Established  1854.] 
GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China.  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


COLUMBUS  BUGGY  COMPANY 

HEAD-QUARTERS    FOR    VEHICLES. 


NOTE    OCR    ARGUMENT. 

Largest  Factory  on  Earth  ;  1,200  skilled  mechanics.  Factory  located  in  finest  belt  of  hardwood 
timber  in  the  United  States.  All  expenses  down  to  minimum.  Able  to  fill  orders  promptly.  Can  furnish 
the  following  styles  for  less  price,  quality  considered,  than  any  establishment  on  the  Coast. 


Carriages, 
Surreys, 

Pliaetons, 
Buggies, 
Kensingtons, 
Victorias, 

Wagonettes, 


Spring  Wagons, 
Depot  Wagons, 
Village  Carts, 
Road  Carts, 

Speeding  Carts, 
and  Sulkies. 


WRITE  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

COLUMBUS    BUCCY    CO 

29    MARKET    STREET,     -     -     SAN    FRANCISCO. 

A.    C.    GLENN,    Manager. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 
capital,  *  1 ,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


AOKNTO    ESTABLISHED   THROUGHOUT  AMERICA. 


O  J.  Stai'i  hs.  President, 

Wh    1.  Dptton,  Vice  President. 


B.  Pavmonvillk.  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Lrvison,  Marine  Secretary. 


Remington  Standaj 

TYPE-WRITER? 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Time. 

Re  d  u  c  i  n  g 
Labor. 

Preserving 
Health. 

Saving 
Money. 

Preventing  \ 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

Gr.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO. 

3  and   5    Front    Street,    San    Francisco, 


DOS  PALOS 

Is  a  new   town  laid   oat  by  the  Fact 
provement  Company  on  the  new  roi 
ning    from    Tracy    south,  through    tl 
Bide  of  the   San  Joaquin  Valley,   in 
County,  70  miles  from  Tracy. 

Especial  attention  ig  called  to  this  t 
account  of  its  superior  location,  belli 
rounded  by  the  lands  of  the  Dos  Fall 
ony,  upon  which  farmers  are  settling  r, 
In  twenty  and  forty-acre  tracts. 

This  promises  to  be  one  of  the    qu 
built  colonies  yet  projected  in  Callforn 

There  will  be  no  auction  of  town  lol 
the  lots  in  certain  locations  will  be  re 
at  bottom    prices    for    purchasers  who 
build. 

Only  six  hours  from   San   Francisco, 
further  particulars  apply  to 

F.  S.  DOTJTI 

PACIFIC  IMPROVEMENT  COMPA 
Cor.  Fourth  and  Townsend  St 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  187S. 

W.  Baker  k  Co. 

Breakfast 
Coca: 

from  which  the  excefli 
oil  has  been  removed,  it 

Absolutely  Put 
and  it  is  Solubh 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  iu  its  preparation.    It  hi 
more  than  three  times  the  strength 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arro 
or  Sugar,  aud  is  therefore  far  mo 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  ce 
a  cup.    It  is  deiicious,  nourishin 
strengthening,    easily    digestk 
and  admirably  adapted  for  iuvali 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mas_ 


greakfas+foods 
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Price,   Ten  Cents. 


This  Number  contains,  in  Supplement  Form,  a 
Complete  Novel,  "  The  Holy  Rose,"  by  Walter 
Besant,  author  of  "  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men,"  etc. 

PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  pub- 
lished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  Hie  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per  year ;  six  ?nontlis,  $2.25 ;  three  months,  $i^o; 
payable  in  advance— -postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  $3.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
News  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  •wishing  their  addresses  changed 
should give.  tJuir  old  as  -well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company. 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
front  any  News  Dealer  in  the  Untied  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  adz'Crtising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Editorial  Department  thus  : 
"Editors  Argonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 

Address  all  communications  intendedfor  the  Business  Department  thus: 
**  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue.  San  Trancisco,  Cal" 

Make  all  checks,  drafts, postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company  " 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in   London  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  13  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.    In  Paris,  at  17  Avenue  de 
TOpera.     In  New    York,  at  Brentano's.  Union  Square.     In  Chicago,  at  206 
Wabash  Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  10/3  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
I A.  P.  STANTON,  Business  Manager. 

ENTERED    AT     THE    SAN     FRANCISCO    FOST-OFFICE    AS    SECOND-CLASS    MATTER. 

Frank  M.  Pixley, Editor. 
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The  commanding  issues  in  the  national  campaign  of  the 
coming  year  will  unquestionably  be  the  tariff  and  silver  coin- 
age, and  of  these  the  tariff  will  be  the  greater. 

The  new  tariff — that  commonly  known  as  the  McKinley 
tariff — has  been  in  operation  for  more  than  a  year,  but  it  is 
not  yet  generally  understood.  Immediately  succeeding  its 
adoption  it  was  violently  assailed,  and  it  is  noteworthy,  al- 
though not  remarkable,  that  the  most  violent  attacks  came 
from  English  manufacturers  and  Democratic  politicians. 
The  English  press  appeared  to  set  the  tune,  and  to  it  the 


Democratic  press  of  our  own  country  danced.  The  queer 
thing  to  it  all  was,  that  while  the  English  press  denounced  the 
new  tariff  as  very  damaging  generally  to  British  interests  and 
absolutely  disastrous  to  certain  commercial  manufactures,  the 
burden  of  the  complaints  of  the  American  Democratic  press 
was  that  this  same  new  tariff,  so  denounced  in  England,  was 
oppressive  upon  the  American  people  and  must  inevitably 
work  great  injury  to  the  industries  and  finances  of  the  whole 
country. 

This  outcry  is  still  maintained.  In  Jackson's  day,  the  chief 
Democratic  war-cry  was  against  the  corrupting  influence  of 
British  gold.  The  times  have  changed ;  the  conditions  are 
altered.  It  has  devolved  upon  the  Republican  party  to 
protect  the  American  people  from  the  seductive  in- 
fluence of  British  gold  and  the  wiles  of  British  free  trade, 
under  which  the  cotton  and  breadstuff's  of  the  United 
States  are  admitted  free  of  duty,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  England  wants  the  cotton  to  enrich  her  manufacturers 
and  must  have  the  breadstuffs  to  feed  her  subjects.  But  in 
compensation  for  this  pretense  of  free  trade  for  American 
products,  England  imposes  a  duty  on  tobacco  which  yields 
nearly  one-half  of  her  total  annual  revenue.  This  is  free 
trade  on  the  English  plan — free  trade  with  a  vengeance — free 
trade  that  extorts  more  than  it  relieves. 

As  the  practical  operation  of  the  new  tariff  is  made  appar- 
ent by  results,  its  excellence  is  demonstrated.  In  general 
percentage  it  is  below  any  previous  tariff,  not  excepting  the 
"  tariff  for  revenue  only  "  of  the  Democratic  ante-war  period  ; 
much  below  the  early  tariff  of  Jefferson's  time.  This  new 
tarii'  increases  the  free  list,  and  of  the  eight  hundred  and 
forty-two  articles  included  in  the  schedule,  the  duties  on  one 
hundred  and  ninety  of  these  have  been  reduced.  The  reduc- 
tion is  made  upon  importations  commonly  in  use ;  the  free 
list  is  extended  to  articles  that  are  considered  among  the 
necessaries  of  life  and  needs  of  common  use — on  sugar, 
molasses,  rice,  shoes,  leather,  chains,  nails,  medical  prepara- 
tions and  drugs,  twine,  ropes,  books  for  the  blind,  camphor, 
chloroform,  glycerine,  etc.  The  increase  of  duties  is  imposed 
on  luxuries  and  the  like — as  champagne  and  silks,  cigars 
and  spirits,  broadcloth  and  fine  linens,  laces  and  embroideries, 
fine  cut-glass  and  chinaware,  jewelry,  pianos,  furs,  playing- 
cards,  fire-arms,  tin-plate,  opium  for  smoking,  and  wines.  It 
forbids  the  importation  of  dutiable  articles  by  the  government, 
free  of  duty,  by  which  English  blankets  were  imported  to 
supply  the  army  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  because 
the  English  manufacturers  underbid  the  American  manufact- 
urers to  the  amount  of  the  tariff  duties,  from  which  the  gov- 
ernment was  exempted  under  the  old  tariff.  Under  the  Mc- 
Kinley tariff  the  government  enjoys  no  privilege  or  favor  not 
equally  enjoyed  by  the  citizen. 

The  "cry  of  a  "tariff  for  revenue  only11  is  misleading  in 
this  country,  as  free  trade  is  in  England.  The  actual  con- 
dition in  England  is  the  letting  in,  duty  free,  of  everything 
that  England  must  have  to  supply  her  manufacturers  and  feed 
her  subjects,  but  of  imposing  excessive  duties  sufficient  for 
the  revenue  upon  all  other  imports.  "From  the  duties  on 
tobacco,  spirits,  wines,  tea,  coffee,  dried  fruits,  and  products 
of  tropical  countries,  England  derives  her  large  annual  revenue 
of  above  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars — the  duty  on  tobacco 
alone  furnishing  nearly  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  The  "  tariff  for 
revenue  only  "  is  of  the  similar  pattern.  It  would  exact  from  a 
few  articles  the  sum  of  duties  required  for  revenue,  and  admit 
all  other  imports  free  of  duty,  without  just  and  fair  discrimi- 
nation upon  equality  of  interests  and  rights  and  sectional  divis- 
ions. The  Mills  tariff  provided  a  schedule  of  duties  that  bore 
against  the  whole  North  and  favored  the  entire  South.  Sugar  and 
rice,  and  other  exclusively  Southern  products,  were  protected 
and  benefited  to  the  interest  of  the  producers  ;  but  the  prod- 
ucts and  manufactures  of  the  North  were  scaled  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  advantage  foreign  importations.  Under  the  new  tariff, 
sugar  is  reduced  to  the  lowest  rate  ever  known  to  consumers. 
Rice  is  likewise  cheaper.  Coffee  and  tea  are  held  duty  free. 
Everything  of  common  use  is  of  lower  price.  Iron 
and  steel  and  farming  implements  are  cheaper.  Home 
products  are  better  protected  and  not  subjected  to  the 
competition    of    foreign    producers,    who   imported    a   total 


of  nearly  eighty  millions  of  dollars  in  1890,  under  the 
old  tariff — fruits,  breadstuffs,  wool,  tobacco,  hemp,  hay,  hops, 
meats,  dairy  products,  and  vegetables,  besides  the  large  im- 
portation of  foreign  wines  and  liquors.  The  heavy  duty  on 
Sumatra  leaf-tobacco  has  alone  benefited  Connecticut  pro- 
ducers to  the  amount  of  two  millions  of  dollars  this  year. 
The  duty  on  eggs  has  stopped  the  importation  from  Canada, 
which  was  above  fifteen  millions  of  dozens  in  1890,  under 
the  old  tariff.  The  protection  secured  to  home-made  wines 
and  fruits — prunes,  raisins,  figs,  and  oranges — will  greatly 
benefit  California.  The  entire  country  is  improving  under 
the  new  tariff,  and  the  abundant  crops  of  the  year  sum  up  an 
unprecedented  condition  of  prosperity  throughout  the  land. 
Gold  is  returning  from  Europe,  the  financial  condition  is 
strong  and  sound,  and  everything  is  bright  for  the  future. 
Famine  and  the  fear  of  war  in  Europe  are  among  the  acces- 
sories to  American  prosperity  which  are  deplored  ;  but  as  our 
country  is  in  no  respect  responsible  for  either,  the  profit  to 
flow  can  be  enjoyed  without  blush  or  remorse. 


As  a  conspicuously  steadfast  friend  of  the  American  public 
schools — which,  with  all  their  defects,  are  one  of  the  very 
best  and  most  useful  institutions  of  the  republic — we  read, 
the  other  day,  a  column  and  a  half  of  brief  interviews,  with 
all  sorts  of  citizens,  printed  in  the  Call,  on  the  merits  and 
shortcomings  of  the  system,  locally  considered.  The  men 
interviewed  ranged  from  judges  on  the  bench,  merchants,  and 
teachers  to  mechanics  and  brewery  workmen.  With  hardly 
an  exception,  these  men  declared  their  belief  that  too  much 
work  and  too  many  studies  w-£-  demanded  of  the  children — 
especially  at  home,  where  the"  little  students  are  required  to 
give  from  one  to  three  hours  each  evening  to  their  books. 
We  agree  heartily  with  the  objectors.  When  school  is  out, 
the  children's  schooling  for  the  day  should  be  over. 
Moreover,  every  study  that  is  added  to  the  list  re- 
duces the  thoroughness  with  which  any  can  be  mas- 
tered. The  Argonaut  has  often  said,  and  says  again, 
that,  while  we  conceive  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
give  the  young  a  good  common-school  education,  the  State 
is  under  no  obligation,  political  or  moral,  to  turn  out  finished 
scholars  in  French  and  music,  Latin  and  Greek.  If  the 
youngsters  are  well  drilled  in  the  rudiments — if,  when  grad- 
uated, they  are  really  masters  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing, 
and  figuring,  the  State  has  done  its  full  duty.  The  scheme 
of  making  the  public  educational  system  one  beginning  with 
the  primary  school  and  ending  with  the  State  University,  a 
complete  chain,  looks  well  in  theory  :  but  as  a  matter  of  fact 
it  is  one  that  will  not  bear  the  decisive  touch  of  experiment. 
A  teacher  who  has  from  forty  to  a  hundred  pupils  pursuing 
in  the  class-room  and  at  home  a  dozen  or  more  studies,  can 
not  give  that  individual  attention  to  her  charges  which  assists 
best  their  mental  development.  Now,  as  has  ever  been  the 
case,  the  average  boy  or  girl  is  not  very  bright.  Nature 
and  civilization  condemn  the  vast  majority  of  men  and 
women  to  be  toilers  for  a  livelihood,  if  not  exactly  hewers  of 
wood  and  drawers  of  water.  To  fill  their  rather  dull  heads 
with  fragments  of  miscellaneous  learning  breeds  only  vain 
longings,  makes  the  girls  discontented  with  being  working- 
men's  wives,  and  gives  the  boys  the  desire,  but  not  the  ambi- 
tion and  ability,  to  be  something  higher  than  workingmen. 
Such  an  education  does  them  a  cruel  wrong,  and  is  respon- 
sible for  much  of  the  idleness  and  discontent  from  which 
hoodlums,  fools,  and  criminals  are  spawned. 

We  would  not  have  a  single  brain,  capable  of  receiving  and 
profiting  by  a  collegiate  education,  deprived  of  the  privilege. 
The  State  University  is  well  endowed,  and  it  should  have  on 
its  grounds,  or  near  it,  and  under  the  supervision  of  its  faculty, 
a  preparatory  department,  such  as  the  old  College  of  Califor- 
nia possessed  before,  and  for  some  time  after,  it  was  turned 
over  to  the  State.  Professor  Huxley  says  that  no  man  can 
by  any  possibility  estimate  what  the  world — especially  that 
portion  of  the  world  known  as  England,  of  course — has  lost 
by  permitting  genius  and  talent  to  be  drowned  in  ignorance. 
He  is  right,  without  doubt  ;  but  America  is  more  generoii?  to 
gifted  youth  than  England  or  any  other  country 
Let  a  boy  or  girl,  especially  in  California,  give  ; 
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rare  powers  of  intellect — whether  it  be  in  music,  art,  me- 
chanical ingenuity,  or  what  not — and  there  are  plenty  of  rich 
men  and  women  who  rise  up  eager  to  supply  the  money 
needed  for  the  development  of  the  hinted  abilities.  But  we 
would  not  leave  it  to  benevolence  alone  to  bring  genius  and 
talent  to  bud  and  flower.  The  State  can  afford  to  do  all  that 
is  necessary,  and  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  will, 
before  long,  be  a  noble  auxiliary  to  receive  for  further  culture 
the  best  minds  that  give  their  first  indications  of  exceptional 
quality  in  the  public  schools. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  not  only  absurd  but  cruel  that  a  great 
general  system  should  be  twisted  from  its  true  function  of 
primary  instruction  in  order  that  one  bright  mind  here  and 
there  should  be  the  gainer — a  system  which  is  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  the  hordes  of  boys  and  girls  whose  rescue  from 
illiteracy  should  be  the  one  object  of  the  State.  Moreover, 
the  public  schools,  loaded  down,  cumbered,  cramped,  and 
deprived  of  half  their  uselessness  by  the  eccentric  and  worse 
than  useless  curriculum  which  is  imposed  upon  them,  can  not 
do  well  the  rightful  work  for  which  they  were  originally  de- 
signed. A  hash  is  presented  for  all  to  feed  upon  —  a 
hash  containing  a  bit  of  physiology,  a  bit  of  mathematics, 
a  bit  of  drawing,  a  bit  of  philosophy,  a  bit  of  the 
principles  of  music,  a  bit  of  this  or  that  foreign  language, 
and  bits  of  many  other  things  with  which,  thank  heaven,  the 
common  schools  had  nothing  to  do  in  the  days  when  men 
who  are  now  mature  were  tow-headed  and  trudged  most  un- 
willingly to  feed  on  the  simple  but  very  nutritious  fare  which 
the  people  were  taxed  to  provide. 

Plenty  of  schools,  plenty  of  teachers,  the  three  R's  for  all, 
and  the  rod  for  lazy  feeders — that  seems  to  us  the  simplest 
and  best  public-school  system  that  can  be  devised. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Judge  Murphy's  decision  in 
the  Chute  case  has  filled  the  public  with  painful  emotion.  All 
that  he  says  about  the  rules  of  procedure,  in  regard  to  the 
filling  of  vacancies  on  a  grand  jury,  may  be  true — though 
people  are  slow  to  believe  that  he  is  more  familiar  with  legal 
practice  than  Judge  Wallace.  But  conceding  that  Judge 
Murphy  is  right,  his  interference  in  the  matter  to  screen  a 
recalcitrant  witness  appears  to  be  in  bad  judgment  and  in 
bad  taste.  No  mischief  could  have  been  done  to  the  public 
interest  by  coercing  Chute  to  testify,  while  that  interest  may 
suffer  from  the  want  of  the  testimony  which  he  refused  to 
give.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  citizen — and  especially  of  those 
who  occupy  seats  on  the  ben*jj\ — to  assist  the  administration 
of  justice  by  helping  to  elicffthe  truth.  Judge  Murphy  has 
gone  out  of  his  way  to  obscure  the  facts  and  to  prevent  the 
truth  from  coming  to  light. 

It  is  a  monstrous  thing,  indeed,  that  a  citizen,  knowing 
facts  which  may  determine  guilt  or  establish  innocence,  should 
refuse  to  disclose  them  on  the  petty  pretext  that  the  grand 
jury  which  asks  him  for  these  facts  has  not  been  regularly 
impaneled.  And  it  is  still  more  monstrous  that  a  judge  on 
the  bench  should  conspire  with  the  contumacious  witness  to 
protect  him  in  his  contumacy.  Such  events  are  subversive  of 
all  orderly  society.  It  is  as  if  a  policeman  should  hide  a 
burglar  while  chased  by  the  man  he  had  robbed.  It  is 
circumstantial  evidence  of  a  plot  between  law-breakers  and 
judges  to  secure  impunity  for  crime.  It  implies  that  the 
treaties  of  mutual  defense  which  used  to  exist  between  Greek 
brigands  and  gendarmes  are  being  repeated  in  San  Francisco. 

Judge  Murphy  says  that  he  was  bound  by  the  constitution 
to  issue  a  writ  of  habeas  corfius  when  Chute  asked  for  it. 
Undoubtedly  ;  but  he  was  also  bound,  by  the  oath  he  took  to 
administer  the  law,  to  remand  the  prisoner  as  soon  as  he  had 
ascertained  that  he  was  held  under  a  regular  sentence  for 
contempt,  issued  by  a  court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  He 
had  no  more  right  to  interfere  with  Judge  Wallace's  sentence 
than  Judge  Wallace  would  have  to  reverse  his  rulings  of  law 
in  a  case  on  trial  in  Department  No.  12.  Judge  Murphy's 
action  was  not  only  bad  law,  it  was  a  gross  impertinence  to  a 
brother  judge,  an  intolerable  usurpation  of  authority.  Noth- 
ing but  his  consciousness  that  his  ruling  was  not  appealable, 
and  that  he  had  no  judicial  reputation  to  lose,  could  have 
tempted  him  to  err  so  far  on  the  side  of  subserviency  to  the 
boodlers. 

If  Chute,  instead  of  being  a  witness,  had  been  a  convicted 
felon,  found  guilty  under  an  indictment  brought  in  by  this 
grand  jury,  it  would  have  been  competent  for  a  judge  having 
appellate  jurisdiction — not  Judge  Murphy — to  inquire  into  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  grand  jury  was  impaneled. 
But  no  court  would  embark  in  this  inquiry  merely  to  screen  a 
witness.  As  the  supreme  court  said  in  the  Gannon  case,  a 
witness  may  not  question  the  regularity  of  the  jury  which 
summons  him  to  testify.  He  is  bound  to  give  his  evidence  if 
the  grand  jury  appears  to  be  a  regularly  constituted  body. 
Questions  of  its  competence  can  not  be  raised  by  him.  He 
has  nothing  to  do  with  them.  There  would  be  an  end  of  the 
usefulness  of  grand  juries  if  every  witness  summoned  before 
them  could  put  them  on  their  trial  and  require  them  to  show 
tiiat  their  organization  was  regular  before  opening  his  mouth. 

If  Judge  Murphy's  ruling  could  be  supposed  to  have  been 


inspired  by  an  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  the  forms  of 
law,  the  citizen  might  respect  the  motive  of  the  lawyer  while 
deploring  the  thoughtlessness  of  the  judge.  But  the  public 
believe  that  Judge  Murphy  was  actuated,  not  by  concern 
for  the  legal  forms  which  are  regarded  as  essential  safeguards 
of  justice,  but  by  a  simple  desire  to  prevent  the  grand  jury 
from  getting  at  evidence  on  which  it  might  base  indict- 
ments. People  may  be  doing  him  injustice  ;  but  they  be- 
lieve that  his  whole  purpose  in  ransacking  the  law  about 
elisors,  and  in  digging  up  the  old  hoary  commonplaces  about 
the  writ  of  habeas  corfiusy  was  to  find  an  excuse  to  estop  the 
tribunals  of  justice  from  prying  open  Richard  Chute's  mouth. 
They  believe  that  he  was  convinced  that  Chute's  evidence 
would  criminate  his  political  friends  ;  and  that  it  was  for  that 
reason  that  he  entered  into  the  conspiracy  to  exempt  him 
from  the  duty  which  every  citizen  owes  to  the  community 
to  enlighten  justice  by  disclosing  the  facts  which  he 
knows. 

This  impression  may  be  unjust  to  the  judge.  But  he  must 
admit  that  the  circumstances  explain  its  prevalence.  It  is  an 
unwritten  but  well  understood  rule  of  practice  that  judges  of 
concurrent  jurisdiction  shall  not  overrule  each  other.  In  the 
superior  court  of  this  city,  it  has  been  the  uniform  practice  of 
judges  to  respect  each  other's  rulings.  When  a  litigant  goes 
before  one  of  them  with  an  application,  if  the  papers  show 
that  another  judge  has  already  passed  upon  the  point,  the  ap- 
plication is  invariably  refused  and  the  applicant  is  referred  to 
the  judge  who  had  first  taken  action  in  the  case.  So  much  is 
due,  not  only  to  judicial  comity,  but  to  the  orderly  transac- 
tion of  business.  If  every  judge  could  review  the  action  of 
every  other,  there  would  be  no  such  thing  as  a  finality  in  liti- 
gation. Now  Judge  Murphy,  in  discharging  Chute,  did  in 
effect  reverse  the  order  of  Judge  Wallace  committing  him. 
People  reason  that  he  would  not  have  been  guilty  of  so  gross 
a  breach  of  judicial  etiquette  and  common  procedure  but  for  a 
very  powerful  reason,  indeed.  They  believe  that  they  see 
that  reason  in  the  damaging  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
Chute  would  or  might  have  given  before  the  grand  jury. 
This  is  why  they  conclude  that  Judge  Murphy  acted  as  he 
did  to  save  legislators  from  indictment,  and,  possibly,  judges 
from  impeachment. 

The  attempt  to  conceal  the  truth  will  not  succeed.  Such 
attempts  never  do.  They  are  like  efforts  to  put  out  a  fire  by 
piling  brush  on  it.  Sooner  or  later,  in  some  way  not  now 
clear,  the  truth  will  come  out  ;  and  the  result  will  be  all  the 
worse  for  those  who  caused  the  delay. 

King  Solomon  (for  whom  it  becomes  all  pious  persons  to 
have  a  devout  respect)  possessed  so  many  wives  that  he  must 
have  kept  in  his  employ  a  first-rate  mathematician  to  main- 
tain an  accurate  count  of  them.  And  it  would  seem  that 
he  was  bored  somewhat,  with  all  his  happiness  and  his 
embarrassment  of  riches  in  wives  and  concubines,  many  of 
whom,  it  is  regrettable  to  say,  were  heathens,  for  he  left  to 
posterity  the  ungrateful  sigh  that  all  was  vanity  and  that  there 
was  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  The  wise  old  Jew — who 
squandered  much  of  the  revenue  derived  from  a  grateful 
people,  as  became  an  autocrat  —  would  have  warned  the 
Hebrews  more  seriously  of  the  seductive  heathen,  had 
he  read  the  other  day,  as  we  did,  that  the  Presby- 
terian churches  of  New  York  are  wearying  of  them  for 
better  reasons  than  Solomon  did.  That  sect,  most  godly 
of  the  godly,  has  taken,  for  years,  a  warm  interest  in  the  yel- 
low pagans  of  China,  even  as  did  we  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
before  we  knew  them  as  well  as  we  do  now.  They  have 
gathered  them  in  Sunday-schools  in  New  York,  installed  over 
them  their  prettiest  girls  as  teachers  of  the  gospel  of  love, 
thus  at  once  winning  them  from  their  idolatry  and  their  ugly 
gods  and  luring  them  from  the  almond-eyed  maidens  of  their 
native  land,  where,  meanwhile,  our  own  devoted  missionaries 
are  periodically  given  a  rather  warm  time  of  it  for  their  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  good.  But  there  is  a  point  at  which  the 
pious  American  Presbyterian  pauses  in  his  home  missionary 
zeal.  That  point  comes  when  he  is  informed  that  a 
white  Presbyterian  maiden  has  it  borne  in  upon  her 
that  it  is  her  duty,  under  heaven,  to  make  a  husband  of  a 
Chinaman.  The  New  York  Presbyterians  proclaim  that  their 
yellow  brethren  are,  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  equals  before 
God  and  entitled  to  vote.  They  hold  us  of  the  West  wicked, 
wild,  and  woolly  desperadoes,  who  deny  a  truism  that  is 
equally  sinful  and  destructive  of  the  best  and  holiest  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  We  have  had  a  good 
long  fight  with  them  on  this  pleasing  theme,  but  now  they  are 
being  convinced  by  the  same  arguments  which  convinced  us 
that  we  were  right  and  they  wrong.  The  New  York  Pres- 
byterians could  see  no  wrong  in  their  girls  sitting  closely  side 
by  side  with  ill-smelling  Chinamen  ;  could  perceive  nothing 
repugnant  in  taking  the  Mongols  up  the  Hudson  to  merry 
picnics,  or  transporting  them  to  the  sea-side  for  a  swim  in 
common.  But  now  it  has  come  right  home  matrimonially  to 
the  Presbyterian  and  all  other  Chinophilesof  the  East.  They 
are  getting  a  disagreeable  lesson. 

But  what  is  poor  John  to  think  ?     The  Caucasian  teacher 
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caressingly  taps  him  with  her  fan,  cooes  her  a,  b„  c,  at  him, 
guides  his  hand  as  he  writes,  and  rebukes  him  gently 
when  he  makes  a  blunder  that  her  six-year  old  sister  would 
not  be  guilty  of.  John  is  a  man,  even  if  not  a  very  nice  one. 
He  finds  himself  treated  as  an  equal  at  school  and  picnic,  and 
his  heart  takes  fire. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  young  Chinaman,  wearing  a  cue, 
which,  in  his  own  country,  is  held  as  a  mark  of  superior 
beauty  by  women,  believing  himself,  as  all  Chinamen  every- 
where do,  far  in  advance  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  with  whom  he 
mingles,  can  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  continue  the 
flirtation  to  its  natural  close.  If  a  Chinaman  meets  a  Chris-J 
tian  maiden  who,  to  him,  seems  to  be  making  love  to  him, 
and  wants  to  marry  him,  he  can  not  be  blamed  if  he  accom-J 
modates  her. 

We  are  glad  that  this  New.  York  Presbyterienne  has  re- 
ceived a  proposal  from  a  Chinaman  and  accepted  it.  Her 
parents  and  friends  and  co-workers  in  the  Lord  have  encour- 
aged her  in  her  unnatural  and  morbid  taste  by  preaching  to 
her  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  brotherhood  of  man  and  the 
gospel  of  Chinese  equality,  which  is  so  current  in  the  East 
and  so  abhorrent  to  the  welfare  of  America.  If  a  China- 
man is  good  enough  to  vote,  good  enough  to  be  coddled 
in  Christian  Sunday-schools,  good  enough  to  be  coddled 
at  picnics  and  sea-side  bathings,  good  enough  to  be  cod- 
dled in  Christian  homes,  and  good  enough  to  be  made  the 
pretext  for  continual  assaults  on  the  Christianity  and  patriotism 
of  the  American  citizens  of  the  West,  then  a  Chinaman  is 
good  enough  to  marry  the  daughter  of  a  New  York  Presby- 
terian deacon. 

The  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  opened  on  Thurs- 
day, October  1st,  according  to  announcement.  It  was  a 
notable  event.  The  university  is  somewhat  of  an  anomaly 
in  its  general  plan  of  instruction.  New  itself,  it  starts  out 
upon  new  lines.  Age  is  to  be  reached  and  cherished.  The 
mold  of  years  is  upon  neither  its  establishment  nor  its  faculty 
— it  can  not  descend  upon  its  students.  The  faculty  is  com- 
posed of  men  of  whom  none  are  aged  beyond  the  quick  vigor 
of  robust  manhood.  Education  is  not  the  process  of  absorp- 
tion for  lodgment  only  ;  it  is  to  bring  out  from  the  receptacles 
of  the  mind  that  which  is  conducive  to  the  betterment  of  life  in 
intellect  and  action,  to  direct  the  person  to  the  higher  reaches 
and  guide  all  to  the  better  course  in  the  voyage  of  life. 

Under  old  systems  are  ruts  which  centuries  of  following  have 
worn  deep.  Classics  which  adorn  but  rarely  profit — studies  for 
which  few  are  fitted,  yet  to  which  all  must  be  brought  to  fit — 
the  standard  curriculum  of  ages,  of  Procrustean  quality  for 
all — the  rigid  discipline  at  which  buoyant  and.  at  times, 
boisterous  youth  rebels  and  is  obstreperous — are  not,  appa- 
rently, within  the  administration  of  the  Stanford  University. 
Youth  must  have  its  license,  regulated  by  the  proprieties  of 
behavior  ;  young  blood  repressed  in  training  becomes  stag- 
nant, and  the  mind  is  stultified  in  the  ripening  process.  Old 
men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for  action  is  the  better 
system. 

Fable  recites  the  manner  of  the  tortoise  excelling  the  h; 
in  the  race.     It  is  a  wise  lesson  ;  it  is  a  most  pernicious  les- 
son.    The  quick  do  not  need  it ;  the  slothful  quote  in  extf  n- 
uation.     The  system  of  the  Stanford  University  has  no  pla< 
for  it.     The  institution  is  essentially  utilitarian  and  progres- 
sive.    Each  grade  in  study  is  as  a  step  to  ascending  staii 
all   the  way  to  the   top.      There   are    no    ruts.      Approve* 
methods,   no    matter   of  what   age,    are    respected,   but   thi 
sloughing  off  of  the  routine,  which  trains  yet  does   not  in- 
struct, and  in  no  sense  educates  and  broadens,  is  an  objectiv* 
purpose.     The  dawning  of  better  practical  education  for  thi 
changing  conditions  of  life  in  this  material  age  may  date  it 
infancy  from  the  Stanford  University,  as  American  Indepen- 
dence dates  its  cradling  from  the  revered  Faneuil  Hall  of  tin 
solid  men  of  Boston. 

The  founding  of  a  university  is  a  grand  event.  Johl 
Harvard  emblazoned  his  name  for  all  time  by  the  founding 
the  college  which  perpetuates  his  memory  in  the  early  year! 
of  the  New  England  colonies.  America  was  then  a  fraction 
in  the  population  of  the  world,  although  as  an  ocean  in  undis- 
covered expanse.  Massachusetts  was  the  hub  of  the  New 
World.  The  modest  gift  of  five  thousand  dollars,  made  by 
John  Harvard,  was  the  plant  that  rooted  Harvard  as  the  first 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  America,  now  the  renowned 
university  of  the  republic,  with  its  millions  of  endowment, 
contributed  mostly  by  the  affectionate  alumni  who.  in  the  ripe 
years  of  their  success  in  life,  forget  not  their  alma  mater. 
This  western  shore  of  the  continent  is  newer  than  Massa- 
chusetts was  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  Harvard.  Cali- 
fornia is  as  Massachusetts  was  at  that  period.  The  Stanford 
University  seems  destined  to  be  the  Harvard  of  the  Pacific. 

The  antagonism  existing  between  the  American  system  of 
non-sectarian  public  schools  and  the  parochial  schools  of  the 
Roman  Church  goes  on  with  unabated  ardor.  But  there  are 
some  signs  that  the  common  sense  of  the  times,  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  are  making  substantial  progress.     The  conservatives, 
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ocourse,  hold  their  ground  as  unyielding  fighters.  At  the 
lesten  Verein,  held  in  Buffalo,  the  Catholic  priests  stood 

0  sturdily  for  their  parochial  system  and  the  teaching  of 
tl  German  language  as  the  master  points  of  the  contest, 
d.laring  that  their  native  language  was  of  paramount  im- 
ptance,  as  the  faith  could  only  be  strengthened  by  such  a 
irihod  of  tuition.  Some  of  the  prelates  more  liberally  held 
tit  the  tongue  of  the  country  into  which  the  young 
U  immigrated  should  be  the  one  in  which  learning,  ecclesi- 
g|cal  and  secular,  could  best  be  imparted.  This  rational 
•fatention  was  overborne  by  a  great  majority,  as  might  be 
ejected.  It  was  insisted  that  many  of  the  children  had 
ikady  received  their  earliest  culture  in  the  language  most 
Miliar  in  their  homes.  It  would  be  curious  to  find  what  our 
Ms,  and  sometimes  obstreperous,  German  friend,  the  Kaiser, 
laid  think  of  a  foreign  hierarchy  making  such  an  argument 
■lis  rod-ridden  kingdom.  But  we  have  no  slavish  subjects 
K.  Even  rod-ridden  ecclesiastics  manage  to  have  very 
fcch  their  own  way,  in  despotisms  as  well  as  in  republics. 
^}the  whole,  it  is  better  that  the  servants  of  the  Lord  should 
-He  freedom  in  working  out  their  policy  and  the  salvation  of 

i  souls  of  their  charges.  They  generally  manage  to  run 
kngly  against  that  which  is  stronger  and  which  hits  harder 
|p  a  rod — public  opinion.  We  daresay  that  the  Priesten 
V  ein  can  with  safety  be  allowed  to  run  with  all  available 
•e  against  the  American  rod  of  public  opinion. 
lo  peculiar -contrast  to  the  stubborn  and  unyielding  action 
■he  Priesten  Verein,  of  Buffalo,  is  the  news  which  comes 
is  from  Faribault,  Minn.  There  the  Rev.  J.  Conroy — an 
Hunan,  as  his  name  would  indicate — has  taken  an  extra- 
is  narily  different  tack.  Not  only  has  he  declared  the  public 
Ijols  to  be  better  than  the  parochial  schools,  but  he  has 
lied  the  latter,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  over  to  the  secular 
liority  for  the  nominal  sum  of  one  dollar.  In  Faribault, 
■ever,  religious  hostility,  of  whatever  kind,  has  been  miti- 
fc:d  by  the  reading  of  Scripture  daily  in  the  public  schools, 

1  actice  which,  in  more  secular  communities,  has  been  gen- 
lly  condemned.  Furthermore,  the  parochial  schools  of 
■rbault  have  been  gathered  upon  one  piece  of  ground,  of 
Igreat  value  as  real-estate.  It  is  further  given  out  by 
Iher  Conroy  that  his  parishioners  consist  of  the  polyglot 
I,  embracing  Scandinavians,  Germans,  French-Canadians, 
n  other  peoples  of  non-English  tongues.  The  Irish  do  not 
lear  to  be  numerous.  Bishop  Ireland,  bishop  of  the 
■ese,  who  is  averred  to  have  rather  a  liking  for  the 
■lie   oJ  -;ols,   is    said    to   have   given   his  warm  approval 

"■PaiiS1  Conroy's  action  in  Fairbault.  In  fact,  it  is 
liected  that  not  a  few  of  the  more  enlightened  prelates 
lie  Catholic  Church  in  America  have  a  certain  fondness 
■the  public-school  system  of  their  country.  Some  of  them 
■of  more  liberal  mind  than  their  calling  would  betoken, 
■se  are  to  be  found  generally  in  the  West.  In  the  East, 
■re  the  Irish  are  strong  politically,  and  in  the  church,  no 

fi  liberty  of  opinion  is  felt.     In  New  York,  for  instance, 
:h  contains  more  Irish  than  does   Dublin,  and  which  is 
■*e  Irish,  politically  and  otherwise,  than  that  famous  town 

■  f,  Cardinal  McCioskey  would  no  more  think  of  offending 

■  Pope  by  turning  a  parochial  school  into  a  public  school, 
■1  he  would  dare  to  ask  from  Tammany  a  job  at  shoveling 
Ban  Italian  of  the  truest  faith  than  for  an  Irishman  of  the 
la  st.     The  hod  is  the  true  cross  in  the  East. 

I  'he  American  school  is  strengthened  by  the  example  of 
Iher  Conroy,  in  Faribault  ;  it  is  strengthened  by  the  favor 

■  BishoD  Ireland.  Not,  indeed,  that  the  approval  of  the 
loan  Catholic  Church  is  needed  to  make  of  it  a  truly  repub- 
li  1,  free,  educational  system,  suited  to  the  mastership  of  any 
Brch.  It  is  above  them  all,  and  is  meant  to  make  Ameri- 
B  citizens,  not  the  subjects  of  any  hierarchy.  It  is  meant 
tCaanufacture  reading,  thinking,  and  understanding  citizens 
0  he  United  States.  While  we  desire  that  it  should  receive 
A  approval  of  all,  we  maintain  that  it  needs  the  applause  or 
a  stance  of  no  church.  The  schools  are  the  people's 
sools.  For  the  people,  without  any  priestly  teachers,  they 
•I  intended.  And,  as  such,  will  they  be  maintained.  Never- 
ttess,  we  extend  to  Father  Conroy,  of  Faribault,  our  felici- 
ta  ms,  as  a  man  of  sense  and  a  good  American  citizen. 


lew  York  is  at  present  in  the  throes  of  a  well-developed 
w  s-scare.  Chemical  examination  of  the  Croton  water  re- 
V(  s  the  presence  of  deleterious  substances,  including  de- 
c;  id  vegetable  matter  and  living  organisms,  in  such  quanti- 
ty as  to  render  it  unfit  and,  in  fact,  dangerous  for  drinking 
P  loses  without  being  previously  subjected  to  boiling,  and 
•r  'ection  of  the  sources  of  supply  shows  a  state  of  affairs 
tt  is  enough  to  shake  the  stoutest  heart  and  sicken  the 
si  ngest  stomach.  The  course  of  the  east  branch  of  the 
C  ton,  for  example,  from  Brewster's  to  Reservoir  I,  is  lined 
"•  1  farms,  stables,  mills,  and  villages,  all  of  which  are  con- 
>:  ed  by  persons  who  seem  to  regard  the  river  as  a  benefi- 
:  dispensation  of  Providence,  created  solely  to  save  them 
trouble   of    building   a   sewer.      The    details   that   the 

'  v    York     papers    give     are     simply    shocking.       Seven 


distinct  nuisances  in  one  brief  quarter]  of  a  mile  are 
enumerated,  including  outhouses  and  stables.  In  the  Croton 
water-shed  there  are  eighty-three  cemeteries  and  grave-yards 
pertaining  to  towns,  and  twenty-eight  to  villages  and  hamlets. 
Naturally  New  York  is  in  a  high  state  of  excitement  and  is 
demanding  investigation,  abatement,  and  other  measures. 
The  legal  remedy  lies  in  an  appeal  to  the  State  board  of 
health,  which  lays  the  matter  before  the  governor,  who  issues 
a  proclamation  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which  the  nui- 
sance exists.  This  means  much  red  tape  however,  and,  mean- 
while, the  farmers  of  Putnam  County  are  saying:  "  There  ain't 
three  barns  in  the  county  that  don't  empty  into  them  'ere  brooks. 
If  New  York  wants  to  buy  out  Putnam  County,  let  her  bid." 
That  is  precisely  what  New  York  will  have  to  do.  The 
water-shed  of  the  Croton  has  become  so  densely  populated 
that  the  river  must  be  protected  from  sewage,  and  to  do  this 
it  is  necessary  to  buy  up  the  adjacent  property.  With  the  in- 
creased density  of  population  which  brought  unhealth fulness 
to  the  water  has  come  increased  property  values,  and  now 
New  York  will  have  to  pay  dearly  for  pure  water.  That  has 
been  the  experience  of  many  other  cities  in  the  Union. 
Newark,  N.  J.,  has  just  had  an  epidemic  of  typhoid,  due  to 
contaminated  river  water.  In  the  recent  London  Congress 
of  Hygiene,  Dr.  Davies  said  :  "  Most  cases  of  typhoid  fever 
are  derived  from  a  contaminated  water  supply,  as  abundant 
records  show.  A  city  well  can  not  be  expected  to  fumish 
pure  water,  unless  so  deep  and  so  guarded  from  sur- 
face pollutions  as  to  be  independent  of  all  surroundings. 
Rivers  that  receive  the  sewage  of  cities  were  never  meant 
to  have  their  waters  distributed  into  human  stomachs." 
Philadelphia,  which  obtains  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  its 
water  from  the  Schuylkill,  is  struggling  vainly  to  cleanse 
the  water  of  the  impurities  it  gets  from  the  mills 
and  manufactories  as  well  as  the  many  towns  and  villages 
scattered  along  the  stream.  Boston's  Cochituate  water  is 
good,  but  insufficient ;  thousands  of  its  citizens  are  forced  to 
drink  the  waters  of  the  Mystic,  which  are  contaminated  by 
the  tanneries  of  Wobum  and  Winchester,  as  well  as  in  other 
ways.  Chicago  gets  its  water  from  Lake  Michigan,  the  intake 
being  some  four  miles  from  shore  ;  but  even  there  the  water 
is  contaminated  by  the  sewage  of  the  city,  and  some  millions 
are  now  being  spent  in  reaching  further  out  into  the  lake  for 
a  purer  supply. 

All  things  considered,  San  Francisco  may  esteem  herself 
fortunate  in  the  purity  of  her  water  supply.  The  Spring 
Valley  Company  controls  the  property  adjacent  to  its  storage 
reservoirs,  and  has  removed  most  of  the  farms  and  other 
sources  of  sewage.  Its  water-sheds  are  deserted.  Upon 
them  nestle  no  smiling  farms.  Over  them  roam  no 
lowing  herds.  Like  Texas,  they  lack  good  society.  Unlike 
Texas,  they  do  not  lack  water.  But,  unlike  New  York,  they 
lack  the  albuminoid  organisms  and  sulphureted  hydrogen 
compounds  which  are  now  afflicting  the  burghers  of 
Gotham. 


Not  long  ago,  a  German,  fifty  years  of  age,  made  applica- 
tion to  a  court  in  Wisconsin  for  naturalization  papers.  On 
examination,  it  appeared  that  he  had  come  to  America  when 
a  young  man,  had  lived  in  Wisconsin  upward  of  twenty-five 
years,  and  had  amassed  the  snug  fortune  of  more  than  one- 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars.  He  had  never  before  sought  to 
be  made  a  citizen  ;  he  never  cared  to  vote.  He  was  all  the 
time  absorbed  in  the  greed  of  wealth.  The  lust  of  gold  was 
his  dominant  passion.  He  had  never  married ;  had  no 
home  except  as  a  bachelor,  no  binding  ties  of  any  kind. 
He  was  rich  beyond  his  own  expectations,  had  converted 
all  his  wealth  into  money  and  bonds,  and  his  purpose 
was  to  return  to  Germany,  there  to  abide  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  His  only  object  in  seeking  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  with  naturalization  papers  to  show,  was 
that  he  would  thereby  be  exempt  from  the  obligations 
which  Germany  exacts  of  her  born  subjects  in  military  serv- 
ice and  otherwise.  He  had  no  intention  of  exercising  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  as  a  voter  or  in 
any  capacity  ;  no  purpose  of  remaining  in  America.  He 
had  witnesses  in  court  to  prove  his  residence  in  Wiscon- 
sin for  upward  of  twenty  years,  to  testify  to  his 
moral  worth  and  standing  in  the  community,  and  to  every 
other  qualification  of  eligibility  to  citizenship.  But  he 
had  himself  stated  to  the  presiding  judge  the  purpose  of 
his  action.  It  determined  the  application  against  him.  The 
court  held  that  a  man  who  had  for  so  long  a  lime  neglected 
his  opportunity,  and  now  sought  citizenship  solely  as  an 
American  protection  and  exemption  from  the  duties  of  his 
native  land,  to  which  he  intended  to  return  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  was  unworthy  of  the  sacred  investiture, 
not  at  all  fitted  for  citizenship,  and  denied  his  application. 
1  The  court  ruled  rightly.  Such  should  be  the  ruling  in  every 
case  of  the  kind.  In  return  for  the  endowment  of  American 
citizenship  the  individual  incurs  obligations  and  duties  which 
should  be  observed  and  performed.  The  precious  boon  to 
the  alien  born  is  not  conferred  simply  to  gratify  selfish  mo- 


tives and  assure  protection  abroad,  as  in  the  case  of  the  re- 
jected rich  German  in  Wisconsin. 


William  Henry  Hurlbert,  formerly  editor  of  the  New  York 
World,  and  an  advocate  of  free  trade,  is  author  of  a  paper 
in  the  North  American  Review  for  October,  entitled  "  Reci- 
procity and  Canada."  Mr.  Hurlbert  has  made  England  his 
home  for  years,  and  it  appears  that  he  has  become  indoctrin- 
ated in  English  ideas,  at  least  as  to  tariff  duties.  He  is  an 
opponent  of  the  American  doctrine  of  protection,  and  believes 
in  the  English  system  of  free  trade.  He  has  undisguised 
contempt  for  Secretary  Blaine's  doctrine  of  reciprocity  and 
small  opinion  of  the  McKinley  tariff.  An  evident  object  of 
his  carefully  composed  paper  is  to  dissuade  Canadians 
from  any  disposition  to  adopt  the  reciprocity  in  commerce 
proposed  by  the  United  States.  In  this  he  seems  more  En- 
glish than  the  average  loyal  Canadian,  altogether  more  British 
than  Goldwin  Smith,  who  adheres  to  royalty  while  he  courts 
republican  America.  Mr.  Hurlbert  deprecates  the  absorp- 
tion of  Canada  by  the  United  States.  He  is  apparently  in- 
disposed to  the  idea  that  the  abolition  of  slavery  has  been  ben- 
eficial, and  puts  the  question  whether  the  issues  of  immigra- 
tion and  labor  have  since  then  become  less  complicated. 
He  seems  as  an  American  addressing  his  countrymen  from 
an  English  standpoint ;  as  an  American  whose  greater  con- 
cern is  with  the  Canadian  Dominion.  As  a  Democrat,  he 
was  a  free-trader  ;  as  an  admirer  of  the  British  system,  he  is 
still  a  Democrat  wedded  to  English  free  trade.  He  views 
the  American  system  of  protection,  in  connection  with  reci- 
procity, as  "  commercial  belligerency,"  which  is  to  be 
placated  only  by  "treaties  of  reciprocity,"  which,  he  con- 
tends, are  not  treaties  but  reciprocal  arrangements,  inasmuch 
as  the  President  is  empowered  to  make  or  undo  them  with- 
out the  ratification  of  the  Senate ;  and  he  holds  this  reci- 
procity to  be  "  only  an  international  form  of  protection,  like 
cutting  a  dike,  after  a  dike  has  been  built  at  great  cost."  The 
paper  is  adroitly  composed,  but  it  lacks  directness  and  avoids 
positive  expression.  Its  trend  is  anti-American  and  toward 
English  ideas  and  interests.  Mr.  Hurlbert  is  able  with  the 
pen  ;  but  for  an  American  he  is  superserviceably  British. 

No  nation  of  the  world,  in  any  age,  has  reduced  a  national 
debt  so  speedily  as  the  United  States.  In  1870,  the  national 
debt  was  $2,386,000,000.  In  1890,  it  was  $988,000,000 — a 
reduction  of  $1,398,000,000  in  twenty  years.  Before  the 
century  closes,  the  debt  will  be  entirely  discharged.  The 
per  capita  debt  of  the  United  States  is  less  than  that  of  any 
other  nation — $28.  It  is  $218  in  France,  $100  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  $79  in  Italy,  $63  in  Germany,  $35  in  Russia.  In 
England,  with  free  trade,  the  rate  of  taxation  between  1870 
and  1890  was  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent.,  while  in  the  United 
States,  under  protective  duties,  taxation  decreased  ten  per 
cent,  for  the  same  period.  The  per  capita  debt  in  1865  was 
$75.  The  reduction  to  $28  has  been  made  through  the  pro- 
tective system.  Until  June,  this  year,  an  aggregate  of  $80,- 
000,000  in  gold  has  been  exported  to  Europe.  Already  the 
refluent  stream  is  pouring  back  from  Europe  at  a  rate  that 
will  exceed  $100,000,000.  In  the  United  States  are  peace  and 
plenty  ;  in  Europe,  famine  prevails  and  war  is  the  constant 
menace.  It  is  prosperity  and  contentment  in  the  United 
States  ;  adversity  and  alarm  in  Europe.  Republicanism  and 
protection  are  preserving  qualities. 


The  New  York  Sun  publishes  the  following  table,  giving 
the  percentages  of  enlistments  of  foreigners  in  the  Federal 
armies  during  the  rebellion,  and  a  table  giving  the  percent- 
ages of  deserters  : 

ENLISTMENTS.  1861-1865. 

Per  cent. 

Native  Americans 1 .523  000  75  48 

Germans 177.800  8.76 

Irish ...: 144. 200  7.14 

British-Americans 53-5°o  2.60 

English 45-5°°  2-26 

Other  foreigners 74. 800  3  76 

Total 2.018,800 

DESEKTIONS. 

Per  cent. 

Irish 72 

Germans 16 

Americans 5 

AU  others 7 

■• 

It  is  submitted  whether  or  not  the  demand  that  a  silver 
dollar  actually  worth  less  than  eighty  cents  shall  be  valued  at 
one  hundred  cents  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  demand  that 
eight-hours-a-day  work  shall  b.e  paid  the  same  as  ten-hours-a* 
day  work.  To  pay  the  eight-hour  worker  the  eighty-cent 
silver  dollar  and  pay  only  the  ten-hour  worker  a  gold  dollar 
worth  one  hundred  cents,  would  be  a  discrimination  quickly 
to  be  denounced  by  the  eight-hour  workers.  Still,  to  pay  for 
ten  hours'  work  the  same  as  for  eight  hours'  work,  is  simply  in 
conformity  to  the  demand  that  the  eighty-cent  dollar  shall  be 
of  parity  with  the  dollar  of  one  hundred  cents.  It  is  not  a 
matter  of  labor  and  capital  ;  but,  instead,  of  coinage  and 
wages.  Hours  are  as  silver  and  time  is  money,  the  ei 
ened  world  over. 
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the  couch  where  Big  Bunster  lay,  and,  uncorking  the  can 
had  shoved  the  neck  of  it  into  the  nearly  unconscious  r 
mouth. 

"  Drink,  old  man  !     It's  water — good,  pure  water  !     I 
hearty,  and  God  bless  you  !  "  came  in  thin,  sepulchral 
from  between  the  blackened  lips  of  the  ghostly  one.    "  E 
drink  ! " 

And  the  water-bearer  fell  beside  his  comrade.    Great  tl 
shook  his  frame.    His  breath  failed.    His  eyes  became  p 
and  his  dust-covered  head,  which  had  hours  ago  lost  its  c 
ing,  sank   down   upon   the  sand.     But   in   the  rigid  clsH^jty 
death  his  hand  held  the  canteen  to  his  comrade's  lips. 

"  Knocked  out  by  the  sun,"  was  Yost's  comment ;  "  b 
brought  back  a  full  canteen.  Wal,  I've  seed  lots  on  'eni 
I  never  seed  one  with  his  grit !  " 

They  buried  him  by  the  rocks  and  wrote  his  name 
stake,  thrust  into  the  sand  at  his  head.  And  Bunster 
was  coming  out  of  death:s  shadow,  looked   on    and  mou     [-.:hi 

That  very  evening  came  jingling  along  the  trail  a  tr; 
burros,  led  by  a  thick-set  Mexican.  There  was  plen 
good  water  in  his  casks  and  plenty  of  good  food  in  his  p 
and  the  travelers  ate  and  drank  and  went  their  way  tc 
Flagstaff  in  the  Mexican's  company.  And  the  sound  c 
tinkling  bells  on  the  burros'  necks  echoed  from  the  rock  1 
which  Zach  Rawlins  lay  and  mocked  his  dull,  cold  ear. 

"  I've  seed  lots  on  'em,"  repeated  Yost,  as  he  told  thi 
to  the  Mexican — "  I've  seed  lots  on  'em,  but  I  never  see< 
with  his  grit !  "  Frank  B.  Millai 

San  Francisco,  September,  1891. 


ON    THE    CALIENTE    TRAIL. 

In  their  weary  journey  across  the  barren  mesa  the  travelers 
had  suddenly  come  to  a  halt.  What  they  had  dreaded  from 
the  time  they  had  left  the  stage-road  station  and  set  out  on 
the  trail  had  come  to  pass  and  they  were  sore  distressed. 
Bad  water  and  the  insufferable  heat  of  the  desert  had  stretched 
Big  Bunster  out  on  his  blankets,  and  he  was  talking  about  his 
mother  and  asking  the  others  to  break  the  news  to  her  gently. 

Bunster  had  not  felt  well  when  they  left  Flagstaff,  but,  like 
the  well-meaning  young  idiot  that  he  was,  he  persisted  in 
facing  the  dangers  of  the  trail  with  the  others.  So,  as  he 
grew  less  steady  on  his  burro  and  the  fever  took  a  firmer 
hold  upon  his  big,  lazy  body,  his  head  drooped  lower  over  the 
pommel,  and  Jim  Yost,  the  guide  and  the  only  man  of  the 
whole  six  of  them  who  really  knew  what  danger  the  big  fellow 
was  in,  determined  to  call  a  halt. 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  him  die  in  his  saddle,"  Jim  said  in  a 
whisper  to  Zach  Rawlins,  "  and  unless  we  kin  git  him  inter 
more  comfortable  shape,  he'll  croak  afore  sundown." 

So  they  paused  in  the  shade  of  a  mass  of  rocks,  piled  up 
in  the  fashion  the  Titans  had  of  doing  things  in  the  days 
when  the  Grand  Canon  of  the  Colorado  was  young.  And 
they  were  mightily  glad  to  rest  there,  for  to  be  stared  out  of 
countenance  all  day  long  by  such  a  sun  as  only  the  great 
desert  knows,  is  enough  to  drive  a  man  a  long  way  toward  a 
shady  spot. 

Big  Bunster  felt  easier,  but  he  knew  he  would  die,  he  said, 
unless  he  could  get  a  sip  of  decent  water.  He  saw  clearly 
enough  that  that  was  impossible,  and  so,  in  his  lazy  way,  he 
was  letting  go  of  the  strings  of  life. 

"  Don't  wait  for  me  to  die,  boys,"  he  said  ;  "  keep  along 
on  your  way,  or  you  will  all  drop  down  as  I  have  done.  I  al- 
ways was  rather  slow,  and  I  want  to  take  my  own  time  dying. 
Don't  stop  forme."  Then  he  looked  up  into  Zach  Rawlins's 
face  and  smiled  one  of  the  queerest,  ghastliest  smiles  Zach 
had  ever  seen.  And  then  Zach,  who  was  the  best  and  truest 
friend  Big  Bunster  had  ever  had,  stuck  his  heels  in  the  sand, 
and  said  it  was  a  beastly  shame  that  such  a  good  fellow 
should  come  to  such  an  end.  He  wanted  to  know  why  their 
miserable  guide  had  led  them  so  far  out  of  the  way,  why  they 
were  here,  forty  miles  from  nowhere,  and  why  the  guide  had 
promised  to  find  a  spring  when  he  had  known  nothing  of  its 
existence,  and  why,  in  the  name  of  all  that  was  holy,  some- 
thing could  not  be  done. 

"  Wal,  yer  needn't  git  so  cursed  riled,"  rasped  out  the  grim 
Yost.  "  Nuthin'  kin  be  did  now.  We  can't  go  no  further,  or 
your  man'll  drop  dead  as  that  snake-skin  thar.  As  it  is,  he 
stands  some  show.  We'll  strike  Caliente  Trail  afore  dusk, 
when  it  gits  cooler.  It's  right  over  thar,"  and  the  rugged 
Yost  pointed  a  knotty  forefinger  across  a  white  expanse,  over 
which  lines  of  heat  were  quivering  as  if  the  very  air  writhed 
under  the  pitiless  fire  from  on  high. 

"  What  good  will  it  do  Bunster,  if  we  do  get  there?  "  whis- 
pered some  one. 

"Good?"  returned  the  guide;  "why,  thar's  water  four 
mile  from  that  air  trail — ef  we  kin  git  down  to  it." 

"  Get  down  to  it !  Of  course  we  will,"  spoke  up  Rawlins. 
"Cheer  up,  old  man,"  he  said,  soothingly,  to  the  parched 
Bunster,  whose  tongue  was  out  and  whose  eyes  were  staring 
across  the  plain  toward  Caliente  Trail ;  "  there's  water  over 
there,  and  you  shall  have  a  good  drink,  my  boy." 

"  Water — yes,  I  see  it ;  it's  sort  of  gray-blue,  isn't  it  ? 
Why,  there's  a  great  lake — what  a  sight ! "  and  the  thirst- 
plagued  man  stared  at  the  picture  his  distorted  vision  had 
conjured  up  ;  and,  drawing  in  his  tongue,  he  pressed  his 
cracked  lips  together,  as  if  glueing  them  to  the  brim  of  a 
glass  full  of  the  sparkling  liquid,  for  which  he  would  have 
given  anything  he  possessed  for  one  soul-satisfying  swallow. 
His  torture,  and  that  of  the  friend  who  watched  over  him 
while  he  lay  tossing  on  his  blankets,  was  allayed  to  a  degree 
a  few  hours  later,  when  the  fierce  sun  repented  and  the  night 
stole  on  slowly.  As  the  evening  air  fanned  his  brow,  Raw- 
lins, riding  by  the  side  of  his  sick  friend,  made  light  of  the 
day's  mishaps  and  even  managed  a  joke  about  Big  Bunster's 
burro  being  smaller  than  its  rider,  which  joke  seemed  very 
near  the  truth,  though  it  lacked  heartiness. 

The  little  caravan  made  its  way  to  Caliente  Trail  and 
along  it  to  one  of  the  outer  walls  of  the  great  canon,  where 
it  halted  for  the  night. 

Very  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  sun  had  ceased  his 
repentance,  two  of  the  men  slung  their  canteens  to  their  sides 
and  started  for  the  river  ;  though  Yost,  after  they  had  gone, 
said  :  "  It's  even  chances  'bout  them  gittin'  water — they 
mought  and  they  moughtn't.  Them  air  cafion  walls  is 
mighty  steep,  but  thar  may  be  a  place  to  git  down  som'ers 
along  thar." 

Clearly  the  sun  had  determined  to  be  as  wicked  as  ever  ; 
and  when  his  scorching,  blistering  rays  reached  the  little 
camp  on  Caliente  Trail,  the  men  soon  sought  the  shelter  of 
the  rocks.  Rawlins  made  Bunster  as  comfortable  as  was 
possible  ;  but  there  was  very  little  comfort  to  be  enjoyed. 
The  sick  man  wailed  for  water,  and  his  purple  face  was  an 
ugly  sight  for  his  friend  to  gaze  upon,  while  he  vigorously 
fanned  with  his  hat  the  dry,  hot  air  above  his  brow. 

Hours  passed.  "  Will  they  never  come  ?  "  thought  Raw- 
lins ;  "why  did  I  not  go  myself?  It  was  because  I  thought 
he  might  die  while  I  was  gone,  and  I  wanted  to  stick  by 
him  to  the  end.  Still,  I  should  have  gone — I  should  have 
gone." 

Another  hour  dragged  its  reluctant  way  along.  It  was 
nearly  noon.  There  they  were  at  last — the  water-bearers. 
But  why  walked  they  so  slowly  ?  No  doubt  they  were 
tired.  Yes,  they  were  tired  and  worn — nearly  exhausted,  in 
fact ;  their  clothes  were  in  tatters,  and  they  were  shamefaced 
and  cowed — for  they  brought  back  no  water.  They  had 
started  from  the  walled-in  stream  with  full  canteens  ;  but  the 
ascent  of  the  canon-side  had  been  so  toilsome,  the  heat  so 
intense,  and  their  thirst  so  great,  that  they  had  drunk  every 
drop. 

Ugly  glances  shot  from  Zach  Rawlins's  eyes  at  the  rec- 
reant ones.     His  blood  was  up.     He  would  go  down  to  the 


stream,  though  it  were  guarded  by  fiery  dragons,  and  he 
would  bring  back  a  canteen  full  of  water  and  steep  the  heart- 
less ones  in  their  shame.  Yes,  Big  Bunster  should  have  the 
all-needful  draught,  if  he  had  to  go  through  fire  to  get  it. 
And  he  did  go  through  fire  ;  for  it  proved  useless  for  Yost 
to  tell  him  that  a  journey  down  to  the  water's  edge  in  the 
cool  of  the  morning  and  one  made  at  mid-day  were  two  very 
different  things  to  undertake.  He  jerked  the  canteen-strap 
over  his  shoulder  and  strode  quickly  away  over  the  baked 
mesa,  under  the  burning  sun,  and  soon  began  the  descent. 
From  one  great  step  of  the  rough,  natural  stairway  to  another 
he  went,  and  at  last  he  gained  a  point  where  he  could  look 
off  and  down  into  the  canon's  dark  depths.  Like  a  sinuous 
piece  of  steel,  the  river  ran  its  way  far  below  him,  a  strip  of 
it  visible  here,  another  there,  and  still  another  beyond,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  stream  burrowed  through  high, 
rocky  barriers.  Rawlins  paused  not  to  note  the  brilliant 
patches  of  color  along  the  face  of  the  great  escarpment,  and 
the  sharply  sketched  chiar  ■  oscuro  that  marked  the  naked 
grandeur  of  the  scene  made  no  impress.  He  only  saw,  run- 
ning swiftly  at  the  base  of  the  great  walls  which  hemmed  it 
in  from  human  hand,  the  water  for  which  the  friend  of  his 
youth  lav  dying.  The  way  down  was  difficult.  He  was  al- 
most stifled  by  the  heat  ;  he  was  tortured  by  an  intolerable 
thirst  ;  his  clothing  was  torn  by  jagged  rocks  ;  he  was  struck 
at  by  rattlesnakes,  and,  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  one  of 
the  soles  of  his  boots  had  become  so  warped  by  the  heat  and 
so  split  by  the  rocks  as  to  make  his  step  unsafe. 

In  a  fever  of  excitement,  he  finally  reached  the  river's 
edge.  He  threw  himself  down  by  the  brink  and  eagerly 
gulped  the  sparkling  water.  Then  he  filled  the  canteen  and 
darted  up  the  rocks.  Fleet  as  had  been  his  descent  to  the 
base  of  the  canon  wall,  it  had  taken  him  nearly  two  hours  to 
make  it.  It  had  been  hard  enough  coming  down,  but  now 
came  the  real  work.  So  steep  was  the  rocky  escarpment  that 
its  ascent  was  one  of  great  effort  and  peril,  even  for  a  strong 
man  at  early  dawn,  but  for  a  weak  man,  at  two  in  the  after- 
noon, it  was  a  fearful  task. 

How  intensely  hot  it  was  there  on  the  canon-side  1  How 
scorchingly,  unbearably  hot  !  And  yet  he  bore  it.  Though 
his  whole  body  reeked  with  perspiration  and  his  muscles  were 
tightly  drawn  under  the  great  strain,  yet  he  paused  only  to 
pick  his  way  among  the  rocks.  He  could  not  go  up  the  way 
he  had  come  down,  for  it  was  too  steep. 

Within  an  hour,  the  demon  Thirst  had  seized  upon  him 
again,  clutching  with  fiery  fingers  at  his  throat  until  it  seemed 
almost  closed.  So  quickly  were  the  bodily  juices  licked  up 
by  the  sun,  under  such  tremendous  effort,  that  his  very  mar- 
row seemed  to  have  lost  its  fluid  portion  and  bis  tongue  to 
have  turned  to  a  chip.  Now  he  was  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
rock.  How  grateful  was  the  shade  !  He  paused  there  for  a 
moment.  He  scolded  himself  for  his  loss  of  time,  but  he 
felt  that  moment  was  one  spent  in  heaven. 

In  passing  through  a  great  split  in  a  rock,  the  canteen 
strap  was  cut,  and  down  fell  the  precious  vessel,  with  its  still 
more  precious  contents.  The  stopper  flew  from  its  place  and 
a  plash  of  water  steamed  up  from  the  burning  rock  on  which 
it  fell.  Madly  he  jerked  up  the  canteen.  Thank  God,  only 
a  little  water  had  been  wasted,  and  yet,  he  reflected,  as  he  re- 
placed the  cork,  he  would  have  given  worlds  to  have  sipped 
what  had  fallen.  But  he  hastened  on.  The  warped  and  split 
boot-sole  finally  cracked  clean  through,  and  he  could  feel  the 
gridiron  heat  of  the  rocks  upon  his  naked  flesh,  for  his  stock- 
ing was  quickly  worn  away. 

It  was  now  so  hot  that  the  rattlesnakes  did  not  venture 
forth  upon  the  rocks,  so  there  was  no  longer  any  danger  from 
them.  The  real  danger  now,  as  he  viewed  it,  was  that  he 
would  be  able  but  a  short  time  longer  to  keep  the  neck  of  the 
canteen  from  his  lips.  The  water  had  become  warm,  and  yet 
it  was  his  one  source  of  revivification  to  place  the  flat  side  of 
the  canteen  against  his  sun-scorched  face.  This  was  at  once 
a  delight  and  a  torture,  for  while  the  can  cooled  his  flesh,  the 
delicious  huggle-guggle  of  the  water  nearly  drove  him  mad. 
Thrice  he  stopped,  uncorked  the  canteen  and  raised  it  to  his 
lips,  and  then,  pushing  it  from  him  by  a  mighty  effort,  he 
dashed  wildly  on.  Soon  he  came  to  a  place  where  the  ascent 
was  almost  perpendicular,  and  where  the  heat  was  so  stifling 
as  almost  to  close  his  nostrils.  The  way  up  was  lined  with 
cactus-scrubs,  whose  spines  pierced  his  hands  like  red-hot 
needles  when  he  grasped  at  something  by  which  to  haul  him- 
self up.  The  little  lizards  that  darted  into  the  patches  of 
shade  seemed  to  mock  him,  and  his  wistful  gaze  could  be 
torn  from  the  canteen  only  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  him  to  see  his  way  clear. 

"  What  is  his  thirst  to  mine  ?  "  he  moaned,  as  for  a  fourth 
time  he  uncorked  the  canteen.  "  He  is  lying  in  the  shade, 
and  his  brow  is  fanned  by  kindly  hands,  while  I — I  am  burn- 
ing." 

Then  the  swollen,  purple  face  of  Bunster  rose  up  before 
him,  and  he  shoved  the  cork  into  the  mouth  of  the  canteen 
with  a  spasmodic  effort  that  seemed  almost  superhuman. 
Again  he  toiled  on — slowly  now,  for  his  strength  seemed  al- 
most spent. 


It  was  dreary  waiting  up  at  the  camp  for  the  return  of  the 
water-bearer.  Yost  gazed  for  hours  over  the  white  ground  in 
the  direction  of  the  canon,  and,  at  last,  he  grimly  gave  up 
Zach  Rawlins  as  a  lost  man,  though  he  did  not  say  so  to  his 
less  experienced  friends  of  the  camp. 

"  No  chance  fur  'em  when  their  feet  slip  on  the  rocks  over 
them  air  cliffs  or  when  a  rattlesnake  nips  'em  'bove  the  boot- 
top.  He's  gone  fur  sartin',"  muttered  the  guide.  "  We'll  have 
to  bury  the  big  'un  afore  nightfall — fur  he's  most  gone — an' 
then  put  back  fur  the  stage-station  afore  we  all  drop.  It's 
just  hell — this  desert  life,  an'  I've  'bout  got  my  fill  on  it." 

Then  the  ghost  of  a  man,  with  tatters  of  clothing  hang- 
ing from  his  form,  darted  into  view  around  the  rocks. 
Yost  cursed  the  on-comer  for  a  fool  for  running  so  hard  under 
the  burning  sun.  His  legs  seemed  very  unsteady,  for  he 
reeled  as  he  ran.  It  was  fully  a  minute  before  the  guide  or 
any  of  them  could  realize  that  the  advancing  form  was  that  of 
Rawlins,  and  in  that  minute  the  scare-crow  figure  had  reached 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Kallundborg  Church. 
"  Build  at  Kallundborg  by  the  sea 
A  church  as  stately  as  church  may  be, 
And  there  shalt  thou  wed  ray  daughter  fair," 
Said  the  Lord  of  Nesbek  to  Esbern  Snare. 

And  the  Baron  laughed.     But  Esbern  said, 
"  Though  I  lose  my  soul,  I  will  Helva  wed!  " 
And  off  he  strode,  in  his  pride  of  will, 
To  the  Troll  who  dwelt  in  Ulshoi  hill. 

"  Build,  O  Troll,  a  church  for  me 
At  Kallundborg  by  the  mighty  sea  ; 
Build  it  stately,  and  build  it  fair, 
Build  it  quickly,"  said  Esbern  Snare. 

But  the  sly  Dwarf  said,  "No  work  is  wrought 
By  Trolls  of  the  Hills,  O  man,  for  naught. 
What  wilt  thou  give  for  thy  church  so  fair  ?  " 
"  Set  thy  own  price,"  quoth  Esbern  Snare. 

"  When  Kallundborg  church  is  builded  well, 
Thou  must  the  name  of  its  builder  tell, 
Or  thy  heart  and  thy  eyes  must  be  my  boon." 

"  Build,"  said  Esbern,  "and  build  it  soon." 

By  night  and  by  day  the  Troll  wrought  on  ; 
He  hewed  the  timbers,  he  piled  the  stone. 
But  day  by  d<±y,  as  the  walls  rose  fair, 
Darker  and  sadder  grew  Esbern  Snare.     __, , 

He  listened  by  night,  he  watched  by  day,  ^* — 
He  sought  and  thought,  but  he  dared  not  pray  ; 
In  vain  he  called  on  the  Elle-raaids  shy. 
And  the  Neck  and  the  Nis  gave  no  reply. 

And  now  the  church  was  well-nigh  done  ; 
One  pillar  it  lacked,  and  one  alone  ; 
And  the  grim  Troll  muttered,  "Fool  thou  art  ! 
To-morrow  gives  me  thy  eyes  and  heart  !  " 

By  Kallundborg  in  black  despair, 
Through  wood  and  meadow,  walked  Esbern  Snai 
Till,  worn  and  weary,  the  strong  man  sank 
Under  the  birches  on  Ulshoi  bank. 

At  his  last  day's  work  he  heard  the  Troll 
Hammer  and  delve  in  the  quarry's  hole  ; 
Before  him  the  church  stood  large  and  fair  ; 
"  I  have  builded  my  tomb,"  said  Esbern  Snare. 

And  he  closed  his  eyes  the  sight  to  hide, 
When  he  heard  a  light  step  at  his  side  ; 
"  O  Esbern  Snare  !  "  a  sweet  voice  said, 
"  Would  I  might  die  now  in  thy  stead  !  " 

With  a  grasp  by  love  and  by  fear  made  strong, 
He  held  her  fast  and  he  held  her  long  ; 
With  the  beadng  heart  of  a  bird  afeared, 
She  hid  her  face  in  his  flame-red  beard. 

"  O  love  1 "  he  cried,  "let  me  look  to-day 
In  thine  eyes  ere  mine  are  plucked  away  ; 
Let  me  hold  thee  close,  let  me  feel  thy  heart 
Ere  mine  by  the  Troll  is  torn  apart  I 

"  I  sinned,  O  Helva,  for  love  of  thee  I 
Pray  that  the  Lord  Christ  pardon  me  ! " 
But  fast  as  she  prayed,  and  faster  still, 
Hammered  the  Troll  in  Ulshoi  hill. 

He  knew,  as  he  wrought,  that  a  loving  heart 

Was  somehow  baffling  his  evil  art ; 

For  more  than  spell  of  Elf  or  Troll 

Is  a  maiden's  prayer  for  her  lover's  soul. 

And  Esbern  listened,  and  caught  the  sound 
Of  a  Troll-wife  singing  under  ground  ; 
"  To-morrow  comes  Fine,  father  thine; 
Lie  still  and  hush  thee,  baby  mine ! 

"  Lie  still,  my  darling  1  next  sunrise 

Thou'lt  play  with  Esbern  Snare's  heart  and  eyes 
"  Hoi  ho!"  quoth  Esbern,   "is  that  your  game? 

Thanks  to  the  Troll-wife,  I  know  his  name  I  " 

The  Troll  he  heard  him,  and  hurried  on 
To  Kallundborg  church  with  the  lacking  stone. 
"  Too  late,  Gaffer  Fine  I "  cried  Esbern  Snare  ; 
And  Troll  and  pillar  vanished  in  air  ! 

That  night  the  harvesters  heard  the  sound 
Of  a  woman  sobbing  under  ground, 
And  the  voice  of  the  Hill-Troll  loud  with  blame 
Of  the  careless  singer  who  told  his  name. 

Now  seaward  over  its  groves  of  birch 
Still  looks  the  tower  of  Kallundborg  church, 
Where,  first  at  its  altar,  a  wedded  pair, 
Stood  Helva  of  Nesbek  and  Esbern  Snare  I 

— John  Greenleaf  WhiU 
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The  man  is  never  strong  who  is  never  quite  sure  th; 
is  right. 


Ociober  5,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


iTHE    DALY    COMPANY    IN    PARIS. 

v  irisina  "  writes  of  the  Impression  made  by  the  American  Players. 


Jever,  even  during  the  exposition,  have  I  seen  so  many 
\  ericans  in  Paris.  Walking  down  the  Rue  de  la  Paix  of 
(•afternoon  between  four  and  six.  you  meet  more  Americans 
Hi  people  of  any  other  nation — as  for  the  French,  they  are 
Sin  infinitesimal  minority.  The  hotels — those  particularly 
ij'onized  by  your  countrymen — are  crowded  with  them  ;  so 
Jthe  shops  and  show-rooms  ;  the  Bon  Marche"  might  be  a 
h-goods  store  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco.  Ask  M. 
Bx  for  whom  he  is  making  all  those  exquisite  toilets  that 
•re  his  premises  daily,  packed  in  tissue-paper :  he  will  tell 
j ,  for  Americans  ;  and,  moreover,  I  wager  he  will  add 
!  ie  prettily  turned  compliment,  for  he  has  an  unbounded 
*  liration  for  your  transatlantic  belle,  declaring — Frenchman- 

that  she  is  thoroughly  Parisian  from  the  crown  of  her 

to  the  toe  of  her  boot.     The  shop-windows  are  crammed 

'  i  pretty  things  specially  chosen  with  a  view  to  coax  the 

'  ars  from  American  pockets  :  new  jewelry,  delicate  lingerie, 

'  ity   millinery,  novelties   in  stationery,  knicknacks  of  all 

1  s,  the  cream  of  the  French  manufactories  in  silks  and 

Jens,  cambrics  and  ribbons,  perfumes  and  cosmetics,  the 

it  productions  of  the  upholsterer  and  cabinet-maker,  and 

manners   of  trifles   in  china  and  glass,   metal-wear  and 

occo. 

he  presence  of  the  Daly  Company  has  intensified  the 
ericanism  of  the  past  few  days.  That  one  of  the  most 
isian  of  Parisian  houses — the  Vaudeville — should,  how- 
temporarily,  be  under  the  rule  of  an  American  manager 
that  American  actors  should  walk  the  boards  made  illus- 
is  by  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Jane  Hading,  the  ever  to  be 
etted  Joly  and  Dapuis,  not  to  mention  other  magnates  of 
r  date,  gives  importance  and  purpose  to  American  matters, 
course  it  is  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Daly  has  pitched 
tent  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capucines,  and  almost  every 
nber  of  his  company  has  strutted  and  fretted  before  a 
isian  audience  ;  but  it  is  the  first  time  that  the  event  has 
imed  the  proportions  of  a  theatrical  event — the  first  time, 
n  told,  that  the  venture  has  been  a  financial  success.  Be- 
the  reopening  of  the  Vaudeville  for  this  short  American 
on,  the  French  press  teemed  with  notices  of  Daly  and  his 
ous  company,  not  forgetting,  you  may  be  sure,  biogra- 
s  of  the  beautiful  and  accomplished  Ada  Rehan,  whose 
raits  were  to  be  seen  in  every  shop-window  and  whose 
ripe,  Rubens  style  of  beauty  "  took  "  enormously. 
or  six  nights  only,  the  advertisements  had  it,  and  then 
for  London,  where  the  six  weeks'  season  is  looked  for- 
i  to  with  much  pleasant  anticipation.  Each  night  here 
its  special  programme.  To  begin  with,  we  were  treated 
As  You  Like  It,"  and  to  Ada  Rehan  in  doublet  and  hose, 
ited  in  all  points  like  a  man  "  ;  to  pretty  Adelaide  Prince 
^elia  ;  to  John  Drew  as  the  love-lom  swain  Orlando  ;  and 
iames  Lewis  as  the  "  goodly  fool "  Touchstone.  Next 
-  it  "  The  Railroad  of  Love "  was  on  the  bills  ;  on  the 
tow  we  were  called  upon  to  applaud  Ada  as  Lady  Teazle 
The  School  for  Scandal,"  and,  on  the  following  evening, 
delectable  comedy,  "  A  Night  Off,"  engaged  our  laughter, 
r  which  Shakespeare  had  a  second  term,  and  Ada  Rehan 
John  Drew  performed  their  two  best  characters,  Katbe- 
and  Petruchio,  and,  finally,  the  series  closed  on  Satur- 
with  a  single  representation  of  "  The  Lottery  of 
e." 

'o  the  public  generally,  and  certainly  to  the  French,  the 
kespearian  plays  were  the  most  attractive.  You  would 
surprised  to  find  how  many  really  enthusiastic  Shakes- 
ian  students  Paris  can  boast  of,  considering  with  what 
reme  indifference  they  usually  regard  any  other  literature 
i  their  own.  The  famous  critic  and  lecturer,  Boyer — 
im  it  is  my  pride  to  have  listened  to  in  my  school-days — 
a  better  knowledge  of  Shakespeare  than  ninety-nine 
:red  Englishmen  out  of  a  hundred  ;  while,  quite  lately,  a 
nch  poetess,  Mme.  Simone  Amaud,  published  a  transla- 
in  verse  of  the  sonnets,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
reading  public.  Of  course  thousands  of  French  men 
women  of  the  world  never  read  a  word  of  Shakespeare, 
tally  know  the  plays  in  their  lyric  versions  —  Ambroise 
inias's  "Hamlet  "and  Gounod's  "  Romeo  et  Juliette"; 
are  there  not  thousands  in  the  same  plight  in  England 
America,  though  they  have  generally  seen  them  acted  at 
time  or  another  ?  Our  French  friends  show  a  decided 
erence  for  the  great  tragedies  of  the  divine  Will.  The 
ledies  lose  more  in  translation,  and  it  is  only  here  and 
e  that  you  meet  with  one  who  can  appreciate  the  original 
.  Among  the  comedies,  "  As  You  Like  It  "  is  one  of  the 
;  known  and  liked,  having  been  rendered  into  French 
B  and  oft,  by  George  Sand,  for  instance,  who,  however, 
•ed  some  havoc  with  the  story  and  married  Celia  to 
rues  in  the  concluding  scene  ;  whereas  "  The  Taming  of 
Shrew"  has  never,  to  my  knowledge,  been  played  in 
nch  on  a  French  stage. 

t  would  be  straining  a  point  to  say  that  the  general  play- 

lg  public  of  Paris  felt  much  interest  in  the  Daly  repre- 

"ons.     American  and  English  audiences  will  crowd  to 

rench  plays  and  applaud  French  actors  and  actresses, 

gh  they  may  understand  but  a  word  here  and  there  of 

piece,  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so,  and   because 

ti '  have  not  quite  such  a  holy  horror  of  being  bored  as 

P  isians  have.     But  the  French  critics  went  to  the  Vaude- 

Vi:    and  wrote  their  daily  paragraphs   in    the   press,    and 

F  nch  actors  went  to  see  how  the  American  actors  speak, 

a   move,  and  act,  with  an  eye  to  business  ;  while  some,  who 

4  neither  critics  nor  actors  and  who  possess  a  tolerable  un- 

d  itanding  of  English,  followed  the  text  (getting  woefully 

n  ed  through  some  of   Mr.   Daly's  modifications)  with   a 

t>  k,  and  others  went  merely  to  stare  at  Ada  Rehan.     Still, 

:1  e  were  enough  and  to  spare  to  fill  the  house  to  overflow- 

'  every  night — American  and  English  residents  and  tour- 

1   a  good  sprinkling  of  German  and  foreigners  generally. 

'  ween  the  acts,  English,  in  various  idioms,  was  the  nearly 

u  /ersal  language  chatted,  from  the  stalls  to  the  galleries, 


The  critics  were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of  Ada  Rehan's 
acting  and  of  the  company  generally.  Still  they  did  not  go 
so  far  as  to  compare  her  to  Sarah  Bernhardt  or  the  company 
generally  to  that  of  the  Comedie-Francaise,  which  would  be  a 
little  too  much  to  expect  of  them.  Such  unparalleled  mag- 
nanimity never  yet  stirred  a  Parisian  bosom.  There  are 
certain  things  in  which  the  French  will  brook  no  rivalry,  and 
the  stage  is  one  of  them.  Of  "  A  Railroad  of  Love  "  and 
"  A  Night  Off,"  they  said  little,  probably  understanding  less, 
but  they  were  very  humorous  and  caustic  over  the  little  modi- 
fications which  New  York  prudery  had  thought  fit  to  make  in 
adapting  "  Les  Surprises  du  Divorce"  for  the  American  stage. 
It  amused  them  mightily  to  find  that  the  ex-ballet-dancer  had 
been  converted  into  a  feminine  lecturer  and  advocate  of 
Bloomerism,  and  that  the  intrepid  old  mother-in-law,  instead 
of  assuming — in  a  moment  of  senile  folly — the  tulle  skirts 
and  tights  of  Giselle,  appeared  in  the  full  trousers  and  blouse 
of  the  Bloomer  era.  Moreover,  that  to  avoid  morality  being 
outraged  by  a  father-in-law's  marrying  his  son-in-law's 
divorced  first  wife  (certainly  an  incongruous  relationship),  the 
adapter  had  been  careful  to  explain  that  the  original  marriage 
had  only  been  a  legal  ceremony,  while  considerably  extenuat- 
ing the  graceless  conduct  of  the  old  libertine.  The  critics, 
who  make  merry  over  what  they  choose  to  call  transatlantic 
sqeamishness,  forget — or  do  not  care  to  remember — how, 
when  •'  Les  Surprises  du  Divorce "  appeared  at  the  Vaude- 
ville, it  evoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  and  how  horribly 
improper  this  situation  appeared  to  the  French  bourgeois, 
who  had  only  lately  been  brought  to  consider  the  question  of 
divorce  at  all.  Public  opinion,  or,  if  you  will,  public  morals, 
have  been  running  downhill  very  fast  since  then  ;  and  nowa- 
days things  are  said  and  sung  at  the  theatres  and  cafes- 
chantants  which  would  never  have  been  tolerated  ten  years 
ago  ;  and  people — aye,  ladies,  too — frequent  the  Theatre 
Libre  and  representations  of  marionettes  which  no  censor  I 
would  permit  in  an  ordinarily  licensed  theatre. 

During  the  stay  of  the  Daly  Company  in  Paris,  a  new 
piece  was  produced  at  the  Gymnase,  and  this  new  piece  so 
far  '-fetched"  Mr.  Daly  that  he  then  and  there  arranged  for 
the  sole  right  of  translation  into  English  and  the  representa- 
tion thereof  both  in  England  and  America.  The  author  of 
"  Madame  Agnes "  is  a  young  man,  with  a  curious  name, 
which,  I  believe,  has  never  been  seen  on  a  play-bill  before — 
Berr  de  Turique,  being  almost  as  unknown  to  the  Parisian 
public  as  it  is  likely  to  be  to  that  of  London,  or  New  York, 
or  wherever  else  Mr.  Daly  sees  fit  to  bring  it  out.  There 
are  three  acts,  and  it  is  thoroughly  amusing  ;  admirably 
played,  too,  by  the  Gymnase  company.  The  heroine,  Agnes, 
is  the  wife  of  a  Comte  de  Triveley,  whom  twelve  months  of 
honey-mooning  have  somewhat  nauseated,  and  who,  when 
the  story  opens,  has  so  far  forgotten  his  duty  to  his  wife  as  to 
sue  for  and  obtain  the  promise  of  a  rendezvous  from  a  beauti- 
ful American — Sarah  Jackson.  As  usual,  in  most  French 
manages  on  and  off  the  stage,  "  mamma"  plays  an  important 
part,  and,  in  this  case,  the  woman  who  mother-in-laws  it  over 
De  Triveley  is  a  widow  who  has  buried  two  husbands — a  gen- 
eral and  a  judge.  Decisive  in  action  as  her  first  and  wise  in 
council  as  her  second  late  lamented,  she  persuades  her  daugh- 
ter to  forego  reproaches  and  tears,  and,  by  exciting  the  jeal- 
ousy of  her  spouse,  to  bring  him  back  to  her  feet.  Of  course 
Agnes  is  au  courant  with  her  husband's  intrigue  with  the 
fair  Sarah,  having  listened  at  the  key-hole  in  the  usual  way, 
and  she  is  not  "  taken  in  "  when  he  explains  how  business 
matters  oblige  him  to  go  away  for  a  night  or  so.  She  and  her 
mother  put  their  heads  together,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
De  Triveley  departs  on  his  journey,  with  a  book  to  beguile 
the  tedium  of  the  way,  between  the  leaves  of  which  these  two 
Machiavelian  females  have  placed  a  love-letter  addressed  to 
his  wife.  Now  Agnes,  being  an  extremely  proper  little 
woman,  has  never  received  a  letter  from  any  man  in  her  life, 
save  her  husband,  and  it  is  a  billet-doux  of  De  Triveley's 
himself,  which,  with  a  little  thickening  of  the  down  strokes 
and  other  manipulation,  is  made  to  do  duty  for  the  same. 
Our  hero,  bent  on  the  agreeable  prospect  before  him,  never 
opens  the  volume  so  kindly  provided  for  his  delectation,  his 
first  action,  on  arriving  in  the  boudoir  of  la  belle  Americaine, 
being  to  throw  it  on  a  table  and  forget  its  existence.  A  very 
animated  love-scene  follows — Sarah  is  by  no  means  coy  and 
the  gentleman  very  warm.  He  has  thrown  himself  at  her 
feet  and  is  snatching  a  kiss  from  her  lips,  when  one  or  other 
happens  to  touch  the  book,  which,  falling  to  the  ground,  dis- 
plays the  letter  and  its  address.  Henri  snatches  it  up  and 
reads  (the  last  thing  he  would  be  likely  to  do  under  the  cir- 
cumstances is  to  recognize  his  own  handwriting),  and  is  stunned 
by  the  idea  it  conveys — his  wife  has  a  lover  ;  bitter  jealousy 
arises  in  his  heart.  He  can  think  no  more  of  Sarah,  who 
takes  his  defection  outwardly  with  cynical  indifference,  while 
inwardly  chafing  that  he  should  dare  to  think  of  another 
woman — even  a  wife — in  her  presence.  Henri  de  Triveley 
returns  home,  determined  to  seek  out,  provoke,  and  kill  his 
rival ;  Agnes  de  Triveley,  equally  determined  to  persevere  in 
the  dangerous  path  she  has  chosen,  in  answer  to  her  hus- 
band's questions,  declares  that  the  letter  was  addressed  to  her 
by  a  man  she  dearly  loves — so  dearly  that,  were  he  to  die, 
she  should  consider  herself  a  widow.  Shocked  by  so  bare- 
faced an  avowal,  Henri  talks  of  separation,  divorce  ;  but,  in 
the  meanwhile,  he  must  find  out  the  name  of  his  rival.  So 
he  has  recourse  to  an  expert  in  handwriting.  This  incident 
leads  to  an  amusing  scene :  the  expert,  after  comparing  the 
writing  of  the  letter  with  that  of  various  entries  in  Mme.  de 
Triveley's  album,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  none 
other  than  that  of  the  celebrated  M.  Renan  !  Well,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  Agnes,  touched  by  the  unmistakable  signs 
of  misery  in  her  husband's  face  and  the  anguish  the  idea 
of  separation  seems  to  excite  in  his  breast,  and,  also,  we 
will  admit,  by  the  facility  with  which  he  has  forgotten  all 
about  Sarah  Jackson,  finally  confesses  the  fraud  that  has  been 
practiced,  and  Henri  recognizes  his  own  letter  —  at  last. 
Mutual  forgiveness  being  exchanged,  everything  ends  happily. 
In  remodeling  the  play  for  the  American  stage,  I  should  not 
be  surprised  if  the  lovely  but  unprincipled  American  be- 
comes une  belle  Parisienne.  Parisina. 

Paris,  September  9,  1891. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


The  Emperor  of  China  was  twenty  years  old  on 
August  1  st. 

Lord  Tennyson's  advent  as  a  dairyman  is  said  to  be  due 
entirely  to  Mrs.  Tennyson,  who  some  time  ago  became  inter- 
ested in  estates  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  with  a  milk  route. 

That  John  W.  Mackay  will  enter  the  lists,  when  Nevada 
comes  to  choose  a  senator  in  William  M.  Stewart's  place,  is 
one  of  the  rumors  lately  current  in  Reno  ;  but  the  Gazette 
of  that  city  does  not  give  it  much  credence.  Mr.  Mackay 
is  credited  with  a  desire  to  gratify  his  wife  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor,  having  decided  to  live  in 
London,  the  New  York  papers  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
he  long  ago  "demonstrated  a  caddish,  boorish,  and  mock 
aristocratic  spirit,  such  as  wealthy  members  of  English  trade- 
life  display  toward  their  less  fortunate  old  acquaintances." 

James  Whitcomb  Riley,  while  in  London,  was  the  especial 
protege"  of  the  aristocratic  Savage  Club.  Henry  Irving  intro- 
duced the  poet  into  several  London  drawing-rooms,  where  he 
delighted  the  guests  by  reciting  some  of  his  poems.  Before 
he  left  London,  he  had  more  invitations  to  give  public  and 
private  readings  than  he  could  have  filled  in  a  month. 

Alexandre  Dumas  is  very  orderly,  and  his  intimate  friends 
frequently  find  him  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  feather-duster  in  hand, 
cleaning  his  study.  Dumas  is  a  light  eater.  His  first  break- 
fast is  composed  solely  of  a  glass  of  milk.  At  noon  he  takes 
his  second  breakfast,  always  a  plain  meal,  and  at  seven  o'clock 
he  dines.     He  is  in  bed  by  eleven  and  up  at  six-thirty. 

Tolstoi  recently  received  a  letter  from  an  Ameru  an  girl, 
declaring  that  her  fortune  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars 
was  twice  as  large  as  she  needed,  and  asking  what  he  would 
advise  her  to  do  with  the  surplus.  At  first  he  suggested  that 
she  burn  the  money  ;  but  later,  having  recognized  the  fact 
that  this  would  benefit  only  the  government,  he  sent  another 
letter  counseling  his  fair  correspondent  to  devote  her  surplus 
wealth  to  charitable  purposes. 

Professor  Gustav  Jager,  of  Stuttgart,  the  famous  "  Apostle 
of  Wool,"  is  a  prophet  who  enjoys  honor  m  his  own  family. 
The  professor  is  now  in  his  sixtieth  year,  and  has  just  pre- 
sided at  the  marriage  of  his  daughter.  The  lady  is  a  zealot 
for  the  doctrines  of  her  father  on  normal  clothing,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  altar  clothed  from  head  to  foot  in  a  bridal-dress 
invented  by  the  professor.  Even  her  bridal  veil  was  made  of 
wool  of  extraordinary  lightness  and  delicacy. 

General  de  Gallifet,  commander  of  one  of  the  two  French 
armies  engaged  in  the  grand  autumn  maneuvers,  was  crossing 
the  Pont  de  Jena  as  one  of  the  cavalry  escort  accompanying 
the  emperor's  carriage,  when,  to  the  horror  of  Napoleon  and 
his  fellow-officers,  he  leaped  his  horse  over  the  parapet  into 
the  river,  thirty  feet  below,  in  full  accouterments.  Horse  and 
rider  swam  ashore  uninjured.  For  this  freak,  perpetrated  for 
the  sake  of  a  wager,  he  was  subjected  to  a  month's  arrest,  but 
the  emperor  presented  him  with  a  beautiful  jeweled  cigar-case 
as  a  personal  token  of  admiration  for  his  feat. 

The  most  remarkable  feature  of  the  assemblage  of  royal 
and  imperial  personages  at  Copenhagen  recently  is  their 
enormous  stature.  With  the  exception  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  of  his  son  George,  and  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  of 
Fife,  who  seem  like  three  pigmies  among  giants,  all  the  men, 
including  the  Czar,  the  King  of  Greece,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark,  Prince  George  of 
Greece,  and  Princes  Waldemar  and  Christian  of  Denmark, 
are  over  six  feet  high.  Towering  over  them  all,  however,  is 
the  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark.  Her  stature  is  absolutely 
gigantic,  being  over  six  feet  three. 

Prince  "  Collars  and  Cuffs,"  the  future  King  of  England, 
perhaps,  was  most  wonderfully  attired  when  at  the  fashion- 
able Dublin  Horse  Show.  He  wore  a  small  round  hat  and  a 
high  collar  of  such  dimensions  that  the  mystery  was  how 
he  could  turn  his  neck.  The  ample  folds  of  a  large,  blue- 
spotted,  butterfly  neck-tie  appeared  prominently  outside  his 
tightly  buttoned  overcoat,  a  loud,  yellow-cloth  garment.  His 
huge,  baggy  trousers  were  of  a  glaring  check  material  and 
stuffed  into  yellow  gaiters.  On  his  hands  was  a  pair  of 
canary -colored  kid-gloves,  and  he  carried  lightly  between  his 
fingers  a  dapper  little  cane.  Altogether  his  appearance  was 
peculiar. 

Among  the  pretenders  to  thrones  in  Europe  is  Prince  Peter 
Karageorgovitch,  the  son-in-law  of  the  ruler  of  Montenegro, 
and  who  is  bent  on  securing  possession  of  the  crown  now 
held  by  the  boy-king  Alexander  at  Belgrade.  The  prince  is 
lineally  descended  from  a  parricide,  and  his  father  was  con- 
victed by  the  supreme  court  of  Hungary  of  having  instigated 
the  brutal  and  cowardly  assassination,  in  1868,  of  King 
Milan's  uncle  and  predecessor  on  the  throne  of  Servia.  Very 
wealthy  and  very  unscrupulous,  Prince  Peter  differs  from 
King  Milan  in  possessing  great  personal  courage,  and  received 
the  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  for  conspicuous  gallantry 
on  the  field  of  battle  in  1870. 

Eugene  Field  announces  the  engagement  of  Marie  Jansen 
to  Reginald  Courtney  Bass,  grandson  of  the  famous  English 
brewer.  Mr.  Bass  is  a  conspicuous  man-about-town,  and, 
meeting  the  fair  Mane  at  a  beating-party  on  the  Thames,  at 
once  became  assiduous  in  his  attentions.  The  young  man 
will  eventually  come  into  an  estate  valued  at  three  million 
pounds,  and  the  country-seat  in  Suffolk  is  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  in  all  England.  Miss  Jansen's  contract  with  the 
Wilson  Opera  Company  compels  her  to  return  to  America  for 
another  season,  and  Mr.  Bass  has  signified  his  intention  of 
spending  the  winter  in  New  York.  Some  doubt  is  thrown  on 
the  above  statement,  however,  by  the  publication,  in  Mr. 
Field's  "  Sharps  and  Flats  "  in  the  Chicago  News,  of  a  letter 
from  a  possibly  imaginary  correspondent  denying  the  engage- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  is  impossible  that  Miss 
could  have  landed  a  three-million-pound  bass. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  5,  1891. 


A    PRELUDE. 


permit 
(Kicking 
will  burn 


(A  Uegro  con  molto.) 

He  (handing  her  a  small  package) — There  they  are. 
She  (looking  scornfully  at  the  little  bundle  and  purposely 
letting  it  slide  out  of  her  fingers  to  the  floor) — You've  done 
them  up  as  small  as  possible,  of  course.  (Pointing  to  a  pile 
of  miscellanies  in  a  corner.)  To  mortify  me  by  contrast 
with  the  immensity  of  yours,  I  suppose. 

He   (flushing   indignantly)  —  Helen  !     What   a   perfectly 

shameless  speech  !     I  brought  them  because  you  asked 

She  (interrupting  him) — Oh,  of  course  !  I  ought  not  to 
mind  a  little  thing  like  shamelessness — like  the  other  small 
trifles  you  accuse  me  of !  (Airily.)  Untruthfulness,  hard- 
heartedness,  frivolity,  and  now  shamelessness.  I  quite  like  it, 
you  know.     It  is,  at  least,  novel. 

He  (sternly) — Miss  Shelton,  if  you  think  you  really  can 
manage  it,  will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  repeat  just  what  I  did 
accuse  you  of? 

She  (slightly  nervous) — Well — you  said  I  "  waltzed  twice 
with  Tommy  Bangs,  gave  your  polka  to  Lilly  Leavenworth's 
fiance",  and  sat  out  two  squares  with  Peter  Van  Zant  in  the 
conservatory  " — there  ! 

He  (still  more  sternly) — You  have  not  finished? 
She  (slowly) — "  Just  to  wound  your  feelings  " — then. 
He — That  is  a  correct  statement  of   my    crime — and  of 
yours,  too,  I  believe. 

She  (weakening  slightly) — How  could  I  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  a  man  who — who — hadn't  any  ? 

He  (bitterly) — Certainly.     A  perfect  graven  image. 
She — You  acted  like  one,  anyhow. 

He  (reproachfully) — Why,  you  wouldn't  even  look  at  me. 
She  (with  decision) — You   should   have  made   me    then. 

You  know  I 

He  (interrupting) — But  you  won't  endure  the  least  dicta- 
tion. 

She  (stiffly) — I  should  think  not,  indeed.     We  need  not 
discuss  the  matter  any  further.     (Again  pointing  to  the  mis- 
cellany.)    What  a  lot  there  are.     Did  you  bring  a  dray? 
He  (hotly) — I  won't  touch  them.     Burn  them  up  ! 
She   (with   relief) — Gracious  !     I'd  have  to  get 
from  the  police.     They'll  make  such   a  big  fire, 
the  small  package  at  her  feet  toward  him.)     You 
those,  too,  then. 

He  (sentimentally) — May  I  keep  them  ? 

She — Oh,  of  course,  if  they  are  of  any  use,  I 

He  (hastily) — No  !  they  aren't — I  mean  they  are,  of  course 
— very — but  it  wasn't  for  that  I  wanted  them,  fmt  (softly) 
because,  when  you  gave  them  to  me,  I  could  believe  you 
really  loved  me  ! 

She — Ah  !  (fingering  her  ring  nervously)  I  forgot  this. 
(Tries  ineffectually  to  slip  it  off.) 

He  (clasping  her  band  in  both  his) — Won't  you  keep  it — - 
and  me,  too,  dearest  ? 

She  (releasing  her  hand) — Pray,  what  am  I  to  think,  Mr. 
Holliday.  Yesterday  such  cold  indifference  and  to-day  such 
a  change. 

He  (confusedly) — You  know  what  it  was. 
She — What  what  was  ? 

He  (irrelevantly) — I  was  so  jealous  I  couldn't  endure  it. 
She  (smiling  gently) — How  absurd  ! 

He — Forgive  me  this  once,  and  111  show  you  how  good  I 
can  be  (pulling  a  small  box  from  his  pocket),  and  wear  this 
just  to  prove  it,  will  you  dear  ? 

She  (opening  the  box  and  peeping  in) — Oh  !  you  dear 
thing.     Thank  you,  awfully. 

He  (persuasively) — And  we're  engaged  again  ? 
She — Yes.     (Pensively  pins  on  the  bunch  of  jeweled  clover 
that  she  has  taken  from  the  box).     It  seems  like  a  year  since 
we  broke  it  off,  doesn't  it  ? 

He — It  seems  like  a  century.  (Decidedly).  Helen,  there 
is  only  one  way  to  settle  this  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
this  sort  of  thing. 

She  (admiring  the  pin  absently) — Oh  !  I  don't  mind  it 
very  much. 

He — But  I  do.  We  must  get  married  right  off.  Only  as 
your  husband  shall  I  have  any  rights  that  you  will  feel  bound 
to  respect. 

She  (startled)— Oh  !  Harry  ! 

He  (quietly) — Shall  it  be  the  first  of  June,  dearest  ? 
She  (blushing  and  hiding  her  face  on  his  coat-sleeve) — Per- 
haps. 

He  (whispering) — Say  "  yes." 

She  (looking  up) — And  I  am  not  all  those  things  you  called 
me? 

He — You  are  an  angel ! 

She — Well,  then — yes  !  DOROTHEA  LUMMIS. 

Los  Angeles,  September,  1891. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 


The  late  census  credits  Ireland  with  a  population  of  4,706,- 
162,  a  decrease  of  468,674  or  9.1  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 
The  religious  distribution  of  the  population  is  the  following  : 
Roman  Catholics,  3,549,745,  or  75.4  per  cent.;  Episcopa- 
lians, 600,830,  or  12.8  per  cent.;  Presbyterians,  446,687,  or 
9.5  per  cent.;  Methodists,  55,235,  or  1.2  per  cent.  The 
number  of  Jews  is  1,798.  The  increase  of  this  people  has 
been  281  per  cent,  in  Ireland  in  the  last  decade  !  That  the 
Jews  should  grow  so  marvelously  where  all  others  retrograde 
and  poverty  constantly  increases,  may  point  a  moral  and  tell 
a  tale. 


In  a  recent  interview,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  United 
States  Senator  Washburn  said:  "The  Americans,  as  a  rule, 
who  go  abroad  are  a  lot  of  idiots.  Europe  is  filled  with 
American  travelers,  and  but  jew  of  them  know  anything 
about  their  own  country.  Many  of  the  idiots  go  abroad  to 
study  the  French  and  German  languages,  when  they  don't 
know  anything  about  their  own  ;  neither  do  they  know  any- 
thing about  the  history  of  their  country,  and  their  ignorance 
is  displayed  when  any  questions  are  addressed  to  them  on  the 
subject." 


The  Robber. 
Ay,  he  hath  stolen  her  sweets  and  gone  ; 

The  robber  bee,  upon  his  quest 

For  honeyed  booty,  from  the  breast 
Of  yon  fair  lily  now  hath  flown. 

In  vain  the  south  wind  wooes  ; 

In  vain  the  ringdove  cooes  ; 

Like  unto  some  pale  maid 

The  lily  stands  betrayed, 
Her  nectared  bosom  pillaged  and  undone. 

Ah,  sad  so  white  a  breast  should  he, 
With  all  its  stores  of  virgin  sweet, 
Thus  to  be  prey  for  plundering  feet, 

And  spoil  for  any  wanton  eye  ! 
Yet  many  a  bosom  chaste 
Hath  been  by  love  laid  waste — 
Light  love  that  came  and  went, 
And  left  a  life  forspent 

Beneath  a  far,  serene,  and  mocking  sky. 

— James  B.  Kenyan  in  October  Century. 


Thy  Will  be  Done. 
Not  in  dumb  resignation 

We  lift  our  hands  on  high  ; 
Not  like  the  nerveless  fatalist 

Content  to  trust  and  die. 
Our  faith  springs  like  the  eagle 

Who  soars  to  meet  the  sun, 
And  cries  exulting  unto  Thee, 

O  Lord,  Thy  will  be  done  ! 

When  tyrant  feet  are  trampling 

Upon  the  common  weal, 
Thou  dost  not  bid  us  bend  and  writhe 

Beneath  the  iron  heel. 
In  Thy  name  we  assert  our  right 

By  sword  or  tongue  or  pen. 
And  even  the  headsman's  axe  may  flash 

Thy  message  unto  men. 

Thy  will !     It  bids  the  weak  be  strong  ; 

It  bids  the  strong  be  just  ; 
No  lip  to  fawn,  no  hand  to  beg, 

No  brow  to  seek  the  dust. 
Wherever  man  oppresses  man 

Beneath  Thy  liberal  sun, 
O  Lord,  be  there  Thine  arm  made  bare, 

Thy  righteous  will  be  done ! 

— John  Hay  in  October  Harper  s. 


Masks. 
A  certain  friend  of  mine,  whose  daily  praise 
Was  in  the  mouths  of  men,  once  startled  me 
By  what  he  said  when  I,  like  all  the  rest. 
Cried  up  his  virtues  and  his  blameless  life. 
In  this  wise,  speaking:  "Stop!  you  madden  me. 
You  and  the  crowd  but  look  to  what  I  do, 
And  when  you  find  me  righteous  and  the  law- 
Ne'er  broken,  why,  you  make  a  loud  acclaim. 
Holding  me  guiltless  and  a  perfect  man. 
But  tell  me,  friend,  whether  of  two  is  best : 
To  let  a  spite  eat  slowly  to  the  heart. 
Making  no  outward  sign,  rebelling  not. 
Or,  by  an  honest  spurt  of  wrathy  blood, 
To  mass  the  hate  of  many  brooding  years 
Into  one  right-arm  blow,  and  so  be  quits? 
To  speak  in  terms  immaculate  and  nice, 
Yet  curse  in  speechless  thoughts,  to  clean  forswear 
All  lewdness,  yet  go  lusting  secretly? 
To  render  weight  for  weight,  yet  grudge  the  coin 
Flung  to  a  beggar-lad — in  brief,  to  find 
My  soul  the  nesting-place  for  divers  sins, 
And  still  walk  on  in  smug  and  seemly  guise  ? 
I  tell  thee,  there  are  times  I  hear  a  voice 
Say  very  clear,  though  softly,  in  myself: 
'  'Twere  better  if  you  sinned  right  openly 
Than  let  the  vileness  stew  within  your  mind 
And  pass  your  properness  upon  the  world, 
Knowing  the  while  the  arch  hypocrisy 
That  takes  the  name  of  angel,  where,  instead, 
Devil  hits  nearer  to  the  truth.'    Ah,  me  1  " 
Here,  staying  words,  he  sighed  a  heavy  sigh  ; 
And,  musing  on,  I  strolled,  debating  how 
Mere  masking  tricks  us  all,  and  somewhat  sad 
To  learn  the  inner  history  of  one 
Whose  common  title  with  the  world  was  "saint." 

— Richard  £.  Burton  in  October  Century. 


James  Russell  Lowell. 
1819-1891. 
Thou  shouldst  have  sung  the  swan-song  for  the  choir 

That  filled  our  groves  with  music  till  the  day 
Lit  the  last  hill-top  with  its  reddening  fire, 

And  evening  listened  for  thy  lingering  lay. 
But  thou  hast  found  thy  voice  in  realms  afar 

Where  strains  celestial  blend  their  notes  with  thine  ; 
Some  cloudless  sphere  beneath  a  happier  star 

Welcomes  the  bright-winged  spirit  we  resign. 
How  Nature  mourns  thee  in  the  still  retreat 

Where  passed  in  peace  thy  love-enchanted  hours  ! 
Where  shall  she  find  an  eye  like  thine  to  greet 

Spring's  earliest  footprints  on  her  opening  flowers  ? 
Have  the  pale  wayside  weeds  no  fond  regret 

For  him  who  read  the  secrets  they  enfold? 
Shall  the  proud  spangles  of  the  field  forget 

The  verse  that  lent  new  glory  to  their  gold  ? 
And  ye  whose  carols  wooed  his  infant  ear, 

Whose  chants  with  answering  wood-notes  he  repaid. 
Have  ye  no  song  his  spirit  still  may  hear 

From  Elmwood's  vaults  of  overarching  shade  ? 
Friends  of  his  studious  hours  who  thronged  to  teach 

The  deep- read  scholar  all  your  varied  lore. 
Shall  he  no  longer  seek  your  shelves  to  reach 

The  treasure  missing  from  his  world-wide  store  ? 

This  singer  whom  we  long  have  held  so  dear 

Was  Nature's  darling,  shapely,  strong,  and  fair  ; 
Of  keenest  wit,  of  judgment  crystal-clear, 

Easy  of  converse,  courteous,  debonair, 
Fit  for  the  loftiest  or  the  lowliest  lot, 

Self-poised,  imperial,  yet  of  simplest  ways  ; 
At  home  alike  in  castle  or  in  cot, 

True  to  his  aim,  let  others  blame  or  praise. 
Freedom  he  found  an  heirloom  from  his  sires  ; 

Song,  letters,  statecraft,  shared  his  years  in  turn  ; 
All  went  to  feed  the  nation's  altar-fires 

Whose  mourning  children  wreathe  his  funeral  urn. 
He  loved  New  England— people,  language,  soil, 

Unweaned  by  exile  from  her  arid  breast. 
Farewell  awhile,  white-handed  son  of  toil, 

Go  with  her  brown-armed  laborers  to  thy  rest. 
Peace  to  thy  slumber  in  the  forest  shade  ! 

Poet  and  patriot,  every  gift  was  thine ; 
Thy  name  shall  live  while  summers  bloom  and  fade, 

And  grateful  Memory  guard  thy  leafy  shrine  ! 

—  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in  October  Atlantic. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


The  Empress  of  Japan  is  distinguished  for  her  musii 
taste  and  ability,  and,  in  particular,  plays  the  koto — a  Jap* 
ese  instrument,  resembling  the  zither — with  great  success. 

Dr.  Concepcion  Alexandre  has  the  honor  of  being  1 
first  woman  appointed  to  any  official  post  in  Spain.  She  r 
recently  been  made  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Hospi 
de  la  Princesa  in  Madrid. 

Sir  George  Gray,  ex-Premier  of  New  Zealand,  made  hi 
self,  at  one  step,  the  most  advanced  of  woman's  righte 
He  has  submitted  to  the  New  Zealand  legislature  a  schei 
to  make  women  alone  eligible  to  the  upper  house  of  the  li 
islature,  thus  giving  them  at  once  a  commanding  position 
politics  and  a  controlling  influence  in  government. 

The  Duchess  d'Uzes  is  the  most  enthusiastic  spot 
woman,  the  finest  horsewoman,  and  the  most  popular  patn 
ess  of  athletic  sports  in  France.  Moreover,  she  plays  1 
organ,  is  a  talented  sculptor,  has  written  a  drama,  is  intens 
religious,  and  indulges  in  the  choicest  brands  of  cham 
— for  she  is  a  granddaughter  of  the  famous  Veuve  Clicqu 

The  Princess  Sophia,  sister  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm  the  Seca 
and  granddaughter  of  the  Queen  of  England,  having  acci 
the  faith  of  her  husband,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Greece, 
have  to  be  baptized  by  immersion  before  she  can  be  co 
ered  a  full  member  of  the  Greek  Church.  The  Patriarc 
Constantinople  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  baptism  sh 
ceived  in  the  English  Church. 

The  Queen  of  Italy  is  a  remarkable  pedestrian  and  mo 
ain  climber.  She  recently  passed  the  night  in  a  tent  on 
Hochlicht  and  at  dawn  set  out  in  her  gray  walking-costl 
for  the  Lys  glacier.  The  cold  was  intense,  and  a  blin< 
snow-storm  compelled  some  of  her  attendants  to  turn 
but  she  persevered,  and  at  five  in  the  afternoon  took  dinne 
a  hut  on  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  eleven  thousand  ft 

Miss  Braddon  leads  a  quiet  and  almost  a  secluded  lift 
Richmond  Hill.  Most  of  her  leisure  is  spent  in  the  sadt 
and  she  is  still  in  the  harness  as  an  author.  Miss  Bradc 
has  written  fifty-two  novels,  representing  in  the  origi 
editions  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  volumes,  or  about  fil 
thousand  pages  of  printed  matter,  which  means  about 
thousand  pages  a  year,  or  an  average  of  six  pages  of  prin 
matter  daily. 

Ex-Queen  Isabella  is  dying  hard.  Just  now  she  is 
Carlsbad  taking  the  waters  and  steeping  her  withered 
form  in  mineral  and  mud  baths.  She  affects  the  style 
Louis  the  Twelfth  in  dress,  with  all  the  brilliancy  and  (* 
cacy  of  color  belonging  to  that  period,  veiling  her  w 
seamed  face  with  white  embroidered  lace.  She  is  one  of 
best-read  women  in  Europe,  and  something  of  a  humor 
Lately  she  has  lost  the  faculty  of  sleep,  and  to  pass  the  ni 
has  her  secretary  called  to  read  to  her.  So  incessant  and 
reasonable  are  these  literary  demands,  that  she  is  constat 
advertising  for  a  companion. 

Lady  Coleridge,  the  wife  of  the  lord  chief-justice  of  E; 
land,  was  divorced  from  her  first  husband  under  peculiar 
cumstances,  which  were  of  a  character  to  force  her  to  resu 
her  maiden  name,  under  which  she  was  married  to  I* 
Coleridge.  She  is  not  on  visiting  terms  with  the  county 
ciety  of  Devonshire,  where  her  husband's  country-seat 
located,  and  her  presence  in  court  during  the  Gordon-Cc 
ming  trial  was  the  first  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  lord  ch 
justice  to  force  her  down  the  throat  of  society.  Her  civilii 
on  that  occasion  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  led  to  her  being 
vited  for  the  first  time,  along  with  the  hoi  polloi,  to  the  ann 
Marlborough  House  garden-party. 

The  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  is  absolutely  gigantic, 
ing  over  six  feet  three,  and  her  fortune  may  be  said  to  be  oi 
par  with  her  size.  She  inherited  fifteen  million  dollars 
her  maternal  grandfather,  Prince  Frederick  of  the  N 
lands,  besides  the  entire  wealth  of  her  father,  the  late 
Charles  of  Sweden.  She  is  extremely  fond  of  Paris,  an* 
French  blood  in  her  veins,  her  father's  father  having  b& 
famous  French  General  Bernadotte,  who  was  adopted 
to  the  Swedish  throne  by  the  childless  King  Charl 
Thirteenth  in  1802.  Her  grandmother,  who  died  in 
Queen  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  was  born  a  Mile.  Desbl 
Clary,  the  daughter  of  a  Marseilles  stock-broker,  whojifc; 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  afterward  first  emperor  of  the  Fi 
in  order  to  marry  his  comrade  and  classmate,  Bernadol 

The  most  incredible  stories  are  related  of  the  Rou 
queen's  goings-on  at  Venice.  Her  purchases  have 
the  most  extravagant  character — she  being  more  close 
money  matters  than  Queen  Victoria — while  on  several  St 
cessive  nights  she.attracted  the  attention  of  the  entire  city  1 
a  moonlight  excursion  in  a  large  gondola,  which  was  arran| 
to  portray  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  the  "  Queen  of  Songaj 
Her  Court."  In  the  place  of  honor  sat  the  queen,  wilij 
laurel  wreath  upon  her  brow,  while  leaning  up  against  h| 
with  face  uplifted  in  rapt  adoration,  were  Mile.  Vacaresco  a 
the  latter's  young  and  equally  fat  sister.  Besides  these,  th 
were  several  young  men  and  young  women,  while  in  a  g< 
dola,  on  either  side,  were  two  choirs,  which  filled  the  night 
with  harmony  and  song.  This  drew  large  crowds  of  hot 
and,  indeed,  on  two  or  three  nights  there  were  almost  a  th< 
sand  of  them  following  in  the  queen's  train.  The  phi 
Russian  members  of  the  king's  ministry  urge  him  to  secur 
divorce,  making  most  infamous  and  unmentionable  insin 
tions  against  her,  based  on  her  friendship  with  Mile.  Vacares 
Queen  Elizabeth  is  undoubtedly  ill — critically  ill — at  Vcni 
She  is  not  insane.  The  truth  is,  that  Elizabeth  of  Roumar 
who  is  now  forty-eight  years  old,  has  reached  a  period  of 
when  her  health  is  naturally  uncertain,  and  she  is  peculia 
subject  to  nervous  troubles.  The  trouble  over  Mile.  Vacar 
co's  love  affair,  and  a  number  of  other  trying  circumstaru 
during  the  past  few  months,  have  so  wrought  upon  her  as 
bring  on  a  serious  attack  of  nervous  prostration. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


NEW    YORK'S    POLICE. 

The  Inspectors,  Captains,  Sergeants,  and  "The  Broadway  Squad." 

There  are  not  many  institutions  in  the  sphere  of  municipal 
government  of  which  New  Yorkers  may  be  proud.  There  is 
no  city  in  the  world  which  is,  as  a  whole,  as  thoroughly  mis- 
governed as  New  York  under  Tammany  rule.  Among  the 
few  departments  which  could  be  taken  as  models,  the  police 
department  may  be  counted.  The  force  consists  of  over 
thirty-five  hundred  men  who  are  selected,  it  is  true,  finally  by 
favoritism — influence  of  politicians — but  who  can  only  be- 
come eligible  after  passing  certain  examinations,  lenient,  per- 
haps, as  to  mental  qualities,  but  very  strict  and  rigid  as  to 
physical.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  more  attention  is  not  paid 
to  such  qualities  as  intelligence,  discrimination,  judgment, 
patience,  and  self-control.  If  that  was  done,  the  New  York 
police  force  would  stand  preeminent.  As  it  is,  it  is  not  equal 
to  that  of  London.  The  "  bobbies,"  or  men  of  the  London 
force,  while  physically  inferior  to  our  New  York  "  cops,"  exer- 
cise their  authority — which  is  not  by  any  means  so  absolute 
and  far-reaching  as  that  delegated  to  their  New  York  brethren 
— with  far  more  sense  and  judgment. 

A  good  deal  is  printed  in  the  papers  about  the  brutality  of 
the  police  in  such  things  as  the  use  of  the  club.  In  most 
cases  the  victim  has  deserved  what  he  gets.  He  was  either 
a  "tough,"  or  an  otherwise  respectable  citizen,  emulating  a 
"tough,"  under  alcoholic  influence.  En  passant,  let  me  say 
that  the  New  York  "  tough  "  is  about  as  vicious  a  creature  as 
exists.  There  are  many  kinds  of  "  toughs  " — the  "  tough  "  in 
rags  and  the  "  tough  "  in  broadcloth  and  diamonds,  the  sneak- 
thief  and  the  bank  burglar,  the  prize-fighter  and  the  gambler, 
the  bar-keeper  and  the  book-maker.  If  one  of  the  latter 
three,  he  is  sure  to  be  a  politician,  for  it  is  through  the  control 
of  men,  through  their  vices,  by  such  instruments  that  bosses 
wield  their  power  and  "  Halls  "  exercise  their  domination. 

But  to  return  to  the  police.  If  New  Yorkers  now  and  then 
wish  that  their  patrolmen  would  display  more  individual  judg- 
ment and  self-control,  they  are  satisfied  with  the  discipline 
and  efficiency  of  their  blue-coated  guardians  as  a  whole. 
These  men  are  always  spoken  of  admiringly  and  applauded 
vehemently  when  they  march  past  in  aligned  ranks,  with 
steady  step,  in  their  annual  parade,  from  the  Battery  up 
Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  to  Madison  Square.  Their 
commanders  — inspectors,  captains,  and  sergeants  —  are  a 
swell-looking  set  of  men.  The  five  or  six  inspectors — hand- 
some men  all — are  known  by  sight  to  all  New  Yorkers — 
Byrnes,  Williams,  and  Conlin  are  familiar  figures  in  metro- 
politan life.  Byrnes  is  considered  by  New  Yorkers  as  a 
modern  Vidocq.  Williams  is  feared  and  admired — feared 
for  his  arbitrary  exercise  of  authority,  admired  for  his  good 
looks,  his  courage,  and  his  utter  disregard  of  the  social  posi- 
tion and  influence  of  the  citizen  who  runs  up  against  him  in 
the  exercise  of  his  duties.  Conlin  shines  by  a  reflected  light, 
that  of  his  brother,  genial  Billy  Florence.  The  capta'ns  are 
a  brainy  lot — one  of  them  achieved  distinction  as  a  colonel 
of  cavalry  in  the  rebellion.  They  are  objects  of  envy,  for  be 
it  known,  they  are  czars  in  their  respective  precincts.  They 
run  everything.  Their  authority  is  undisputed.  As  it  would 
not  be  compatible  with  current  views  on  morality  to  legalize 
and  control  by  license  the  lower  vices  of  human  nature,  we 
regulate  and  manage  them,  diminishing  their  evil  influences 
by  "  protecting  "  them.  "  Protection  "  is  fully  as  expensive  as 
"  license  "  would  be  ;  but,  in  one  case,  it  is  the  public  treasury 
which  is  benefited,  while  in  the  other  it  is — not.  Police  cap- 
tains are  all  well-to-do,  they  are  all  property-owners  and  some 
are  yacht-owners.  Sergeants  are  envied,  because  they  will 
be  captains  some  day,  if  shrewd  enough. 

There  are  many  individual  policemen  known  to  the  general 
public,  by  reason  of  being  detailed  upon  particular  beats  in 
the  most  frequented  parts  of  the  city.  The  best  known  are 
those  who  patrol  Broadway.  There  is  the  tall  fellow,  with  a 
huge,  sandy  mustache,  so  extraordinary  that  he  was  consid- 
ered as  a  good  prototype  for  the  grotesque  make-up  of  a 
farce-comedy  comedian.  His  beat  is  on  upper  Broadway,  at 
its  junction  with  Sixth  Avenue.  Then  there  is  the  pleasant 
"  nit  homely-faced  Irishman,  who  patrols  past  the  Gilsey  and 
turtevant  Houses.  He  has  grown  gray  and  stoop-backed  in 
iervice,  and  his  uniform  sleeve  is  well  covered  with  blue 
rvice-stripes.  He  seems  to  know  every  one,  and  greets  them 
with  a  most  luscious  brogue. 

There  is  no  more  dangerous  street-crossing  in  the  city  than 
the  intersection  of  Broadway,  Fifth  Avenue,  and  Twenty- 
Third  Street.  Here  the  vehicle  traffic,  coming  from  six  dif- 
ferent directions,  converges  on  that  diagonal  street-crossing, 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  residence  and  shopping 
districts.  Thousands  and  thousands  of  feet,  principally  femi- 
nine, tread  across  these  flags  every  day.  In  the  afternoon 
;  this  spot  of  New  York  is  a  scene  of  dire  confusion.  Stages, 
street-cars,  vehicles  of  all  sorts,  and  pedestrians  are  mixed  up 
in  one  struggling  mass.  There  is  a  deus  ex  machina  who 
brings  order  out  of  this  chaos,  and  he  is  a  New  York  police- 
man. He  is  bony  and  gaunt  of  frame,  his  face  tanned  by 
exposure,  has  a  reassuring  smile,  and,  as  he  stands  in  the  very 
center  of  the  turmoil,  directing  the  traffic  by  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  with  the  addition  of  a  few  emphatic  but  well-chosen 
words  to  recalcitrant  drivers,  he  is  the  refuge  of  timid  and 
nervous  women,  who  fly  to  his  arms  to  escape  the  modern 
Juggernauts  of  the  streets  of  New  York.  He  is  always  in 
the  best  of  humor,  humming  the  popular  songs  of  the  day  to 
himself,  always  calm  and  self-possessed,  despite  the  danger  of 
his  position,  for  horses  are  not  always  manageable  or  drivers 
obedient,  and  the  department  records  bear  evidence  to  several 
accidents — broken  ribs  and  so  on — which  have  sent  him  to 
the  hospital. 

A  few  blocks  further  down  Broadway  we  run  across  the 
tall,  thin  giant — six  feet  four  inches — who  formerly  did  duty 
at  the  Forty-Second  Street  crossing  of  Fifth  Avenue.  He 
has  recently  been  transferred  to  that  block  of  Broadway  be- 
tween Seventeenth  and  Eighteenth  Streets,  which  contains 
the  Mecca  of  the  shopping  women  of  New  York — Huylers. 
The  quantity  of  feminine  beauty  that  passes  daily  before  the 
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eyes  of  this  elongated  guardian  of  the  peace  would  tempt  the 
most  conscientious  anchorite  ;  but  he  gazes  with  indiffer- 
ent mien  on  all  of  it. 

The  red-whiskered  policeman  at  Fourteenth  Street  is  a 
landmark  on  Broadway.  He  has  stood  on  that  corner  ever 
since  a  Broadway  squad  has  existed.  He  has  a  sad,  regret- 
ful look  on  his  face.  Fourteenth  Street  is  not  what  it  used 
to  be.  He  remembers  when  trade  had  not  grabbed  the  local- 
ity and  when  some  of  New  York's  oldest  families  lived 
around  Union  Square.  He  remembers  the  old  high  stone- 
and-iron  fence  that  inclosed  the  park.  Then  came  the 
change,  and  fashionable  shops  drew  the  women  from  Murray 
Hill.  But  it  did  not  last  long.  Fourteenth  Street  became  a 
sort  of  annex  to  Sixth  Avenue,  and  its  sidewalks  were  lined 
with  the  display  of  cheap  things  for  the  shoppers  from  the 
East  and  West  Sides.  For  a  while  our  Fourteenth  Street 
policeman  had  his  hands  full  watching  the  crowds  of  actors 
who  congregated  between  seasons,  ogling  the  women  on  the 
Morton  House  sidewalk,  while  waiting  for  engagements. 
But  even  the  Rialto  tired  of  Union  Square  and  moved  up- 
town. And  our  policeman  friend  is  decidedly  a  reminiscent 
character. 

We  now  come  to  our  best-known  patrolman — No.  1 1 1.  He 
stands  on  the  Rector  Street  crossing.  Before  him,  twice  a 
day,  pass  in  review  the  bankers,  the  brokers,  the  railway 
presidents,  the  speculators,  and  the  lawyers  who  make  up  for 
eight  hours  a  day  the  population  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhat- 
tan Island!  The  men  who  cross  Broadway  under  the  watch- 
ful eye  of  No.  1 1 1  are  rich,  have  been,  or  expect  to  be.  There 
is  to  everj-  one  of  them  the  fact  of  wealth,  past  or  present,  or 
the  hope  of  it  in  the  future.  All  those  who  make  their  daily 
visit  to  those  business  Monte  Carlos — the  speculative  ex- 
changes of  Wall,  Broad,  and  Beaver  Streets — must  pass  on 
their  way  to  profit  or  loss  and  back  before  No.  ill.  If  he  is 
a  man  of  observation,  he  must  divine  if  the  returning  passer- 
by has  guessed  the  market  right  or  not.  There  is  a  buoyancy 
to  every  one's  walk  as  he  goes  down  Wall  Street,  which  be- 
tokens the  hope  and  expectation  of  success.  Those  who  were 
successful,  return  as  light  -  hearted  and  probably  more  ex- 
hilarated. The  unfortunates  walk  slowly  and  heavily.  There 
is  a  sigh  in  every  step,  regret  is  depicted  on  their  faces. 
They  look  downward,  their  thoughts  are  on  what  might  have 
been,  they  are  absent-minded  and  careless,  and  cross  Broad- 
way on  their  way  homeward — with  a  pang  for  the  loved  ones 
expecting  good  news  which  will  not  be  forthcoming — unmind- 
ful of  the  dangers  of  the  street ;  but  No.  1 1 1  watches  over 
them  and  sees  them  safely  across.  He  is  a  pleasant-faced 
man — this  No.  III.  Full-bearded,  with  smiling  blue  eyes 
and  a  rosy  complexion,  a  vigorous  physique,  and  a  quiet  de- 
meanor, he  stands  at  his  post  nodding  to  almost  every  one 
who  passes.     He  seems  to  know  and  be  known  by  all. 

More  celebrities  pass  this  spot  in  one  day  than  in  any  dozen 
other  cities  of  the  country.  Jay  Gould,  slight  of  frame, 
sickly  in  appearance,  is  assisted  across  by  No.  1 1 1 .  Grover 
Cleveland,  erstwhile  President,  now  plain  lawyer  and  ci-izen, 
receives  what  is  almost  a  military  salute.  Bob  Ingersoll 
speaks  a  pleasant  word  of  greeting,  as  he  wends  his  way  to 
his  legal  sanctum.  No.  1 1 1  is  on  good  terms  with  them  all, 
but  that  does  not  make  him  supercilious.  He  smiles  just  the 
same,  more  condescendingly,  perhaps,  upon  the  young  office- 
boys  who  pass,  lunch-box  in  hand,  and  more  admiringly,  per- 
haps, upon  the  crowd  of  pretty  type-writers,  jaunty  and 
stylish  girls,  all  of  them.     No.  Ill's  lot  is  not  svJch  a  hard  one. 

New  York,  September  25,  1891.  F.  N.  R.  M. 


Sixteen  hundred  dollars  a  year  is  not  much  with  which  to 
continue  the  excavations  at  Pompeii.  But  that  is  the  pitiful 
figure  to  which  the  Italian  Government,  under  the  pinch  of 
poverty,  has  reduced  the  allowance,  and  all  the  excavators 
have  had  to  be  dismissed.  Signor  Bonghi,  in  a  letter  deplor- 
ing this  resolution,  points  out  that  what  remains  of  the  "  en- 
dowment fund,"  together  with  the  admission  fees  charged  to 
the  curious,  barely  suffices  to  keep  in  order  the  buildings  that 
have  already  been  brought  to  light.  Such  buildings  naturally 
require  extreme  care — which  means  spending  a  good  deal  of 
money.  It  would  be  a  calamity  if  the  parsimony,  more  or 
less  enforced,  of  the  Italian  Government  should  endanger  the 
Pompeii  that  has  been  uncovered  or  seriously  delay  the  com- 
pletion of  the  excavations.  This  is  not  an  exclusively  Italian 
concern,  since  all  the  world  is  interested  in  what  has  been 
found  at  Pompeii,  and  in  what  may  yet  be  found  there.  Let 
us  hope,  then,  that  Signor  Bonghi's  vigorous  protest  will  have 

its  effect. 

-•■»-•- 

Senator  Gorman  pauses  in  his  Presidential  campaign  long 
enough  to  remark  :  "  Unless  Mr.  Blaine  intends  to  take  the 
nomination  himself,  he  is,  in  allowing  the  big  boom  to  be 
worked  up  for  himself,  playing  directly  into  the  hands  of 
President  Harrison.  The  use  of  Blaine's  name  for  the 
Presidential  nomination  has  absolutely  driven  out  of  the  field 
every  other  possible  candidate  than  himself  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Blaine  will  be  in  position  next  year,  by  coming 
out  for  Harrison's  renomination,  to  give  it  to  the  Indiana  man 
by  acclamation.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  his  inten- 
tions are,  but  I  know  what  it  is  possible  for  him  to  do." 


The  Cunard  Company,  it  is  announced,  are  projecting  two 
new  steamers  which  will  be  six  hundred  feet  long,  or  only 
eighty  feet  less  than  the  Great  Eastern.  It  will  be  only 
necessary  to  walk  from  the  stem  of  one  of  these  great  ships 
to  the  stern  and  back  again  to  have  covered  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  mile.  More  marvelous  still,  these  floating  cities  will  be 
rushed  through  the  seas  at  the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
miles  an  hour  in  nearly  all  weathers. 


The  composing-stick  used  by  Benjamin  Franklin  when  at 
work  in  a  London  printing-office,  is  now  owned  by  an  En- 
glishman. On  one  side  of  the  setting-rule,  now  in  the  stick, 
is  an  engraving  of  the  original  printing-press,  with  the  words, 
"  Printing,  the  Art  Preservative  of  Arts,"  while  in  the  left- 
hand  corner  are  the  initials  "  W.  G.,"  and  on  the  right 
"  Shallus  fecit." 


A    BRITON    ON    AMERICA. 

By  L.  F.  Austin. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  has  been  delivering  his  soul  of  much 
bile  against  the  American  nation,  their  habits,  their  manners, 
their  accent,  their  theories  of  literary  property.  Mr.  Kipling 
has  a  personal  grievance.  He  was  not  well  treated  by  an 
American  firm  of  publishers.  Of  the  merits  of  the  dispute, 
I  have  nothing  to  say.  Mr.  Kipling  may  be  quite  right,  or, 
according  to  the  custom  of  literary  artists,  he  may  have 
allowed  his  spleen  to  be  exaggerated  by  his  zeal  for  amusing 
"  copy."  I  know  when  the  blood  burns  how  prodigal  the  pen 
is  of  contumely  and  caricature.  With  a  sense  of  humor  and 
a  personal  grudge,  a  practiced  writer  can  always  extract  copi- 
ous material  for  ridicule  out  of  American  character  and  Amer- 
ican institutions.  I  met  a  young  man  from  Chicago  at 
Lucerne.  After  dinner,  he  discoursed  with  some  of  his  coun- 
trymen, in  a  high-pitched  voice,  on  the  superiority  of  every- 
thing American  to  everything  European.  "We  have  the 
biggest  country,"  he  said,  "  and  the  most  money — yes,  and 
the  best  climate."  Having  some  recollections  of  Chicago  in 
the  middle  of  winter,  of  the  gentle  breezes  which  blow  from 
Lake  Michigan,  and  cause  you  to  take  refuge  in  doorways 
to  make  sure  that  your  head  is  not  in  two  sections,  I  smiled 
at  the  young  man's  enthusiasm.  Had  I  been  possessed 
by  a  burning  sense  of  injury  against  some  Chicago  pub- 
lisher, I  should  have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
stating  in  print  that  everybody  in  that  city  is  loud,  igno- 
rant, and  aggressive,  and  totally  devoid  of  that  polished 
consideration  for  others,  that  unobtrusiveness  of  speech,  that 
practiced  discrimination  which  distinguish  every  Englishman 
when  he  is  abroad.  But,  having  lived  a  good  deal  in  Amer- 
ica, and  having  no  scorching  wrath  to  uncork,  I  can  not  share 
the  intensity  with  which  Mr.  Kipling  stigmatizes  the  ways  of 
the  whole  people  as  vulgar,  mean,  and  rapacious.  Let  us 
look  at  one  or  two  units  in  American  life.  Take  the  hotel 
clerk,  on  whom  Mr.  Kipling  lavishes  such  passionate  sarcasm, 
as  if  he,  and  he  alone,  had  just  discovered  the  intolerable 
despotism  of  that  official.  Does  he  know  that  the  hotel  clerk 
is  one  of  the  oldest  targets  of  American  humor  ?  Does  he 
know  that  budding  humorists  get  into  training  by  shooting 
small  pellets  at  that  personage,  who  is  equally  impervious  to 
ridicule  and  entreaty,  and  that  the  mature  satirist  regards  a 
joke  about  the  hotel  clerk  as  the  stalest  of  "  chestnuts  "  ?  The 
only  new  things  it  is  possible  to  say  about  him  are  that  he  is 
often  obliging,  that  he  is  generally  intelligent,  and  that  the 
stranger  will  learn  a  great  deal  more  about  the  life  which 
surges  through  American  hotels  by  interviewing  the  much- 
abused  clerks  than  by  taking  umbrage  at  some  piece  of  in- 
civility and  magnifying  it  into  an  international  offense. 

Or  consider  the  colored  gentleman  who  is  supposed  to  pro- 
vide for  your  little  wants  in  many  American  hostelries.  In 
some  places — Chicago,  for  instance — he  is  distinctly  crude. 
I  remember  one  young  man  who  remained  deaf  to  all  en- 
treaties about  supper,  because  he  was  absorbed  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  beauties  in  a  hand-mirror.  It  was  Sun- 
day, and  he  had  shone  upon  us  in  a  white  waistcoat  and 
large,  white  mittens.  The  contrast  of  black  and  white  was 
startling,  especially  when  a  mitten  suddenly  crossed  your 
vision  within  an  inch  of  your  nose,  and  you  discovered  that  a 
waiter  was  blandly  reaching  for  something  on  the  other  side 
of  you.  I  have  a  vivid  remembrance,  too,  of  the  colored 
gentleman  at  Pittsburg,  to  whom  I  preferred  a  modest  re- 
quest for  a  bath.  I  rang  my  bell,  and  presently  I  heard  the 
clink-clink  of  the  ice  in  the  water-can  coming  up  from  the 
lower  regions.  Whenever  you  ring  the  bell,  it  is  supposed 
that  you  are  parching  for  iced  water.  "  I  want  a  bath, 
please,"  I  said,  apologetically,  when  an  ancient  African  ap- 
peared at  my  door.  "  You  want  what  ? "  he  asked.  I 
thought  that  age  and  long  absence  from  Uncle  Tom's  cabin 
and  the  joys  of  plantation  life  might  have  dimmed  his 
faculties  ;  so  I  repeated  the  word  "  bath "  in  a  high  key. 
It  was  no  use.  Then  I  spelled  it.  "  Oh  !  "  said  he,  with 
an  indescribable  pity  in  his  tone,  "you  mean  beth."  In 
my  insular  ignorance,  I  had  pronounced  the  word  accord- 
ing to  the  barbarous  fashion  of  Englishmen.  But,  having 
no  undying  animus  to  gratify,  I  did  not  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  all  colored  gentlemen  in  America  are 
like  these  specimens.  When  I  lived  at  the  Vendome 
Hotel  in  Boston,  I  daily  sat  abashed  before  the  superior 
graces  of  the  African  waiters.  They  were  tall,  erect  models 
of  athletic  vigor.  They  were  dressed  in  a  style  of  chastened 
elegance.  It  was  impossible  to  see  any  badge  of  servitude 
on  those  spotless  shirt-fronts.  I  would  not  for  worlds  have 
addressed  one  of  them  as  Sambo. 

Or  let  us  take  the  American  accent.  I  know  it  in  all  its 
tones  and  semitones.  One  of  the  worst  shocks  I  ever  re- 
ceived was  the  first  speech  I  heard  from  a  beautiful  young 
woman  in  Ohio.  What  eyes  she  had  !  But  her  voice  was 
like  the  turning  of  rusty  keys  in  unoiled  locks.  Every  fiber 
of  my  being  shudders  when  I  think  of  it.  This  is  the  wild 
American  accent — the  fiery,  untamed,  buck-jumping  mustang 
of  articulation.  Yes,  but  I  have  heard  an  accent  in  the 
streets  of  Glasgow  which  I  thought  could  only  have  pro- 
ceeded from  some  antique  fossil  of  a  remote  geological 
period.  The  megatherium,  if  it  could  be  endowed  with  life 
and  speech,  would  assail  one's  ears,  I  fancy,  with  some 
equally  appalling  sound.  But  when  the  American  accent  is 
cultured,  when  it  does  not  seem  to  be  coming  out  of  the  top 
of  the  speaker's  head,  when  it  does  not  threaten  to  derange 
the  larynx,  when  it  is  softened  into  an  upward  inflection,  and 
accompanied  by  eyes  like  that  Ohio  girl's — then  I  am  thank- 
ful that  I  am  not  consumed  by  the  spirit  of  gall  which  ani- 
mates Mr.  Kipling. 


The  introduction  of  the  type-writer,  and  its  now  almost 
universal  use,  is  said  to  have  practically  ruined  the  ordinary 
ink  business,  and  canvassers  for  ink  manufacturers  are  push- 
ing all  sorts  of  gift-enterprise  schemes  to  help  the 
their  goods. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 


Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  shortly  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald's "  Life  of  James  Boswell,"  the  assiduous 
biographer  of  Dr.  Johnson.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald has  made  a  book  lull  of  interesting  anecdotes, 
and  readable  throughout.  It  will  contain  portraits 
of  Boswell  and  of  Dr.  Johnson. 

In  a  late  interview,  T.  B.  Aldricb  says  :  "  What 
kills  a  poet  is  self-conceit  ;  that  kills  the  greatest 
man,  A  man  who  regards  himself  more  than  his 
art  is  a  lost  man." 

James  Payn,  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Independ- 
ent, says : 

'"Those  who  in  quarrels  interpose,' are  proverbially  un- 
ucky.  and,  perhaps,  it  is  dangerous  to  take  a  side  even  in  the 
little  discussion  between  my  very  good  friends,  Mr.  Walter 
Besantand  Mr.  Andrew  Lang,  respecting  Russian  novels; 
still,  I  must  say  I  agree  with  the  latter  that  it  is  not  pleasant 
to  be  reading  of  people  who  are  always  in  the  dumps. 
There  is  no  'let  up,' as  the  Americans  call  it,  in  Russian 
stories.  Everybody  who  is  not  so  drunk  as  to  be  indifferent 
to  whatever  happens  is  being  persecuted  or  starving." 

The  Macmillans  have  made  a  proposal  looking  to- 
ward a  decided  change  in  publishing  methods.  This 
is  to  restrict  the  term  "  edition  "  to  what  is  strictly  a 
new  edition  printed  from  newly  set  type  ;  and  to  call 
all  editions  printed  from  standing  type  or  plates 
"  reprints." 

Richard  Burton,  who  has  done  excellent  work  in 
verse  in  the  magazines  of  the  day,  is  now  literary 
editor  of  the  Hartford  Courant. 

John  Holmes,  the  wise  and  accomplished  brother 
of  our  delightful  "Autocrat "  and  the  old  friend  of 
Lowell,  has  an  admirable  letter  on  the  poet  in  the 
columns  of  the  Writer.  Writing  of  Lowell's  social 
aptitude,  he  says  that  he  never  brought  his  own  per- 
sonality to  notice  more  than  the  interest  of  his  friends 
demanded. 

The  third  volume  of  Professor  McMaster's  "His- 
tory of  the  People  of  the  United  States "  may  be 
looked  for  during  the  autumn.  It  is  published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Marie  .Bashkirtseffs  "Letters"  have  just  made 
their  appearance  in  London,  and  the  papers  all  make 
extended  extracts  from  the  volume.  The  book  was 
published  here  some  months  ago.  The  Standard 
complains  that  it  is  issued  in  London  "  with  Ameri- 
can spelling  and  typography"  —  a  complaint  the 
mildness  of  which  rather  indicates  that  the  English 
are  getting  used  to  American  spelling. 

It  was  about  1850  that  Gleason's  Pictorial,  the 
first  illustrated  publication  in  the  United  States,  was 
issued  in  Boston,  and  at  the  present  writing  there 
are  not  less  than  five  thousand  publications  that  use 
illustrations  in  this  country. 

Amelie  Rives  is  to  dramatize  her  novel,  "  Virginia 
of  Virginia." 

An  American  acquaintance  found  Bret  Harte 
writing  the  last  words  of  his  new  novel,  "A  First 
Family  of  Tasajara."  "  Done,  eh?"  said  the 
friend.  "  Not  by  a  good  deal,"  sighed  Harte  ;  "  it's 
done  from  the  middle  chapter  to  the  last — from  loin 
to  foot.  Now  I  must  go  back  and  put  a  head 
on  it."- 

In  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde's  last  book  there  are  some 
interesting  passages,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ample :  "The  subjects  discussed  were  merely  such 
as  form  the  ordinary  conversation  of  cultured  Amer- 
icans of  the  better  class,  such  as  the  immense 
superiority  of  Miss  Fanny  Davenport  over  Sarah 
Bernhardt  as  an  actress  ;  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
green  corn,  buckwheat-cakes,  and  hominy,  even  in 
the  best  English  houses,  and  the  sweetness  of  the 
New  York  accent  as  compared  to  the  London 
drawl."  It  is  "the  perpetration  of  banalities  of 
this  kind,"  says  William  Sharp,  in  the  London 
Academy,  "which  disgusts  Englishmen  as  well  as 
'  cultured  Americans.' " 

A  new  Southern  novel  is  announced  by  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.  It  is  to  be  called  "  Adventures 
of  a  Fair  Rebel,"  and  is  the  work  of  Miss  Matt 
Crim,  a  young  Southern  lady,  whose  clever  work 
has  lately  been  observed  in  the  magazines. 

' '  Lady  Dufferin's  Journal  of  Her  Life  in  Canada  " 
is  to  be  brought  out,  with  illustrations,  by  the  Ap- 
pletons. 

Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowie,  the  author  of  the 
"  Girl  in  the  /Carpathians,"  has  married  Mr.  Henry 
Norman.  Mr.  Norman  is  a  traveler,  a  man  of 
action,  and  a  journalist.  He  has  been  a  master  of 
elephants  ;  he  has  coped  with  pirates  ;  he  has  hob- 
nobbed with  Eastern  potentates  ;  he  has  discovered 
gold  mines.  His  marriage  with  Miss  Dowie  is  an 
ideal  mating.  Mr.  Norman  is  well  known  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  Appletons  will  bring  out  this  fall  an  idition 
de  luxe,  limited  to  five  hundred  copies,  of  Jules 
Breton's  "  Life  of  an  Artist,"  and  a  large  paper 
edition  of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United  States," 
limited  to  one  hundred  copies. 

"  Mark  Twain,"  before  going  to  Europe,  left  for 
publication  a  new  long  story,  to  be  entitled  "  The 
American  Claimant."  Its  chief  interest  is  said  to  lie 
in  the  revival  of  the  indomitable  Colonel  Sellers, 
who  is  the  leading  figure  in  the  story.  Sellers  comes 
into  possession  of  an  English  title  left  him  by  his 


English  relative,  and  the  amusing  portions  of  the 
story  cluster  around  this. 

There  be  many  wise  persons  who  deplore  the  fact 
that  people  will  persist  in  taking  novels,  and  nothing 
else,  out  of  public  libraries.  Walter  Besant  does 
not  share  their  grief.     He  says,  irxeverendy  : 

"This  Mr.  Pomposity  Loneears,  who  lounges  to  his  own 
office  at  half-past  ten  in  the  morning,  and  never  does  a  stroke 
of  work  after  five  in  the  evening,  and  never  has  since  he  first 
began,  pretends  to  be  disappointed  because  people  who  have 
worked  hard  from  six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night  do  not, 
in  the  evening,  undertake  a  course  of  geology  or  Euclid,  or 
some  other  science,  which  would  not  advance  them  one  step. 
Instead  of  that,  to  this  intelligent  gentleman's  disgust,  they 
read  '  rubbish,'  That  is  to  say,  they  read  books  which  trans- 
port them  out  of  themselves,  inspire  them  with  ideas,  show 
them  how  other  people  live,  and  broaden  their  views,  and 
teach  them  charity  and  brotherly  love.  My  friends,  the  con- 
tempt for  imaginative  literature  is  hard  to  kill.  Yet,  to  alter 
a  well-known  phrase,  I  care  not  who  makes  the  laws  of  the 
country  so  that  I  may  write  their  novels  for  the  people. 
There  is  no  teacher  like  the  novelist;  he  who  writes  a  book 
which  'catches  on'  with  the  working-men  has  more  power 
over  them— because  they  are  unconscious  of  it— than  the 
greatest  orator  of  the  day  or  the  most  popular  paper  that  is 
published." 

The  Saturday  Review  winds  up  a  characteristic 
criticism  on  Marie  Bashkirtseffs  letters  with  this  con- 
densed estimate  :  "  Poor  little  thing  !  To  think  that 
if  she  had  been  snubbed  a  good  deal  she  might  have 
been  quite  nice  !  " 

Pere  Didon's  "  Life  of  Christ "  is  on  the  Appleton 
list  for  publication  this  fall.  It  will  comprise  two 
volumes,  with  maps  and  forty-eight  illustrations. 

Mr.  Froude's  new  work  will  appear  during  the 
autumn.  "The  Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon" 
is  based  on  recently  discovered  records,  and  the  rela- 
tion is  said  to  have  acquired,  in  Froude's  hands,  the 
interest  and  vivacity  of  a  novel.  It  is  stated,  more- 
over, that  the  new  material  confirms  the  historian's 
former  view  of  the  period. 

F.  W.  Bourdillon,  the  author  of  that  ever-charm- 
ing lyric  beginning  "The  night  has  a  thousand 
eyes,"  has  prepared  for  publication  a  volume  under 
the  title  of  "  A  Lost  God." 

It  is  said  that  Zola  is  anxious  to  have  done  with 
novel-writing  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  the  task 
of  regenerating  the  stage.  He  is  particularly  anxious 
to  show  Ibsen  and  the  Ibsenites  how  a  realistic  play 
really  ought  to  be  written. 

The  London  Times  is  afraid  that  the  opening  up 
of  the  American  market  to  English  authors  will  re- 
sult in  a  deteriorated  quality  of  literary  work. 
"  May  not  the  desire  to  please  a  large  and  unculti- 
vated public,"  it  asks,  "somewhat  degrade  the 
character  of  English  literature  ?  " 

New  Publications. 

"A  Mistaken  Identity,"  a  novel  by  O.  F.  G.  Day, 

has  been  issued  in  the  Idle  Moments  Series  published 

by  the  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul ;  price,  50 

cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Rum  is  Right,"  by  some  one  who  assumes  the 
name  of  Frank  Freelance,  has  been  issued  in  paper 
covers  by  the  Freelance  Publishing  "Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  translation  of  Gustave  Flaubert's  "  Madame 
Bovary  " — necessarily  incomplete — has  been  made 
by  John  Stirling,  and  is  published  in  paper  covers 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Little  Folks  East  and  West"  is  a  little  look 
of  tales  for  children,  including  "  Prairie  Stories," 
"  Mother  Goose  Stories,"  "  Fairy  Stories,"  and 
"True  Stories."  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  and  by  the  S.  Carson  Company. 

"  My  House  is  My  Castle,"  by  Alex.  F.  Oakey,  is 
a  little  book  on  house-building  and  house- furnishing, 
filled  with  attractive  ground  plans  and  front  eleva- 
tions. Published  for  the  Pacific  States  Savings, 
Loan,  and  Building  Association  of  San  Francisco 
by  The  Bancroft  Company,  San  Francisco  ;  price, 
$1.00. 

In  "The  Beads  of  Tasmer,"  by  Amelia  E.  Barr, 
the  scene  is  the  Highlands  and  such  places  as  a 
party  may  visit  in  a  yacht,  and  the  interest  hinges 
on  an  heirloom  of  mystic  power  and  a  love-affair, 
which  does  not  run  smoothly  till  the  last  chapter. 
Published  by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Hall  Caine,  who  has  aroused  curiosity  as  to  the 
people  of  the  Isle  of  Man  by  his  powerful  novel, 
"  The  Deemster,"  now  satisfies  it  to  a  limited  extent 
by  a  pleasant  little  book  on  "The  Little  Manx 
Nation."  It  consists  of  three  lectures,  "  The  Story 
of  the  Manx  Kings,"  "The  Story  of  the  Manx 
Bishops,"  and  "The  Story  of  the  Manx  People," 
delivered  before  the  Royal  Institution  last  year  and 
here  reproduced  without  the  polishing  which  ordi- 
narily accompanies  the  change  of  a  colloquial  lecture 
to  a  printed  essay.  The  result  is,  perhaps,  a  trifle 
too  loose  for  history,  but  it  is  pleasant  to  read  and 
gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  Manx  people  and  their  tra- 
ditions. Published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  The  Kelp-Gatherers,"  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  is  a 
story  of  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  boys  on  the 
Maine  coast.  There  is  a  plot  to  keep  the  story  to- 
gether, and  the  incidents  are  plentiful  and  interest- 
ing enough  to  hold  the  young  readers'  attention. 

"In  Old  Quinnebasset,"  by  Sophie  May,  is  a  book 


for  girls,  telling  tire  love-story  of  a  Maine  maiden  of 

the  young  days  of  the  republic. "Stand  by  the 

Union  "  is  the  title  of  "  Oliver  Optic's"  latest  story 
for  boys.  It  is  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Blue  and 
the  Gray  Series,  and  narrates  thrilling  incidents  in  the 

career  of  Northern  lads  in  the  Rebellion. "The 

Heirs  of  Bradley  House  "  is  the  twentieth  of  Amanda 
M.  Douglas's  stories.  There  is  nothing  more  ob- 
jectionable in  it  than  insipidity,  and  its  incidents  will 
interest  boarding-school  misses.  Published  by  Lee 
Sc  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price:  $1.00  for  the  first  and 
$1.50  each  for  the  others  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Harold  Frederic,  the  clever  young  man  who  has 
been  the  London  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  some  years  and  has  written  two  novels 
which  have  been  more  than  fairly  well  received,  has 
turned  his  pen  upon  still  another  field  of  literature 
and  produced  a  piece  of  historical  work  in  "The 
Young  Emperor  "  which  is  valuable  in  itself  and 
gives  promise  of  better  work  in  the  future.  This 
biography  of  William  the  Second  of  Germany  shows 
not  only  thorough  study  of  the  recent  moves  on  the 
European  chess-board,  but  a  just  estimate  of  the 
young  monarch  who  already  plays  such  an  import- 
ant part  in  European  politics.  It  follows  his  career 
from  childhood  to  the  present  time,  but  the  chief 
portion  of  the  space  is  given  to  William  as  em- 
peror and  justifies  the  author's  sub-title  for  the 
book,  "A  Study  in  Character  Development  on  a 
Throne."  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  Points  of  View"  is  the  title  of  a  volume  of  nine 
essays  by  Agnes  Repplier.  The  last  of  them  is 
"English  Railway  Fiction,"  which  came  out  in  a 
Boston  magazine  a  few  months  ago,  and  most  of  the 
others  are  reprinted  from  the  same  periodical.  Those 
who  remember  Miss  Repplier's  quaint  discussion  of 
the  cousin  once  removed  of  the  penny  dreadful,  will 
be  glad  to  know  that  more  than  half-a  dozen  of  her 
essays,  fully  as  delightful  as  it  and  showing  an 
equally  intimate  knowledge  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  a  better  class  of  literature,  are  to  be  had 
in  one  dainty  book.  Their  titles  are  "  A  Plea  for 
Humor,"  "  English  Love  Songs."  "  Books  that  have 
Hindered  Me,"  "  Literary  Shibboleth,"  "  Fiction  in 
the  Pulpit,"  "  Pleasure  :  A  Heresy,"  "  Esoteric 
Economy,"  and  "  Scanderbeg,"  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  last — Scanderbeg  being  the  Albanian  Will- 
iam Tell — are  sufficiently  self-explanatory  :  it  need 
only  be  added  that  Miss  Repplier  is  well  read,  has 
much  originality,  and  is  as  masculinely  genial  in  her 
humor  as  Andrew  Lang.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Si  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 


Wedding  Invitations 

—  AND- 

Visiting  Cards 
-•.-Properly  Engraz'td-:- 

—  AT  — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 
Near  Grant  Avenue. 

FRETWORK 

—  AND  — 

PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS i    &    ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,   near  Ninth.    9.  F. 


IRISH    LINEN 

Paper  and  Envelopes.  Everybody's 
favorite.  Buy  your  Winter's  supply 
NOW,  at  BARGAIN  PRICES,  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,   \  Q  Post  Street. 
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D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


STEPHEN   ELLICOTTS 
DAUGHTER. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  Needell,  author  of  "The  Story  of 
Philip  Methuen."  No.  80,  Town  and  Country 
Library.    12010.    Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  From  first  to  last  an  exceptionally  strong  and  beautiful 
Story. ' '  —  Spectator, 

"  A  work  of  sustained  interest." — London  Morning  Post, 

"Most  artistic."— London  Literary  World. 

"A  combination  of  vigor  and  beauty." — Academy, 


WE  ALL. 


By  Octave  Thanet.  A  grapaic  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  two  boys  in  Arkansas.  A  new 
volume  in  the  popular  series  "  Good  Books  for 
Young  Readers."  With  12  full-page  Illustra- 
tions.    i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


THE  LIFE  OF 
JAMES  BOSWELL. 


By  Percy  Fitzgerald.  Two  volumes.  With 
four  Portraits.     8vo.     Cloth,  $7.00. 

A  most  interesting  sketch  of  the  famous  biog- 
rapher, describing  bis  life  and  his  relations  with  Dr. 
Johnson,  with  an  amount  of  entertaining  detail 
which  Boswell  himself  would  have  been  the  first  to 
appreciate. 

THE   HISTORY  OF  MODERN 
CIVILIZATION. 

A  Handbook  based  upon  M.  Gustave  Ducou- 
dkays  "  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civilisa- 
tion." Edited  by  Rev.  J.  Verschoyle,  M.  A. 
Uniform  with  "  The  History  of  Ancient  Civili- 
zation."    Illustrated.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $2.25. 

"Contains  a  vast  quantity  of  information  on  many  sub- 
jects, generally  arranged  with  much  skill." — Saturday  Re~ 

"The  work  of  author  and  adapter  has  been  admirably 
executed,  and  the  result  is  that  rarest  of  literary  portents — 
a  summary  at  once  comprehensive  and  readable." — London 
Telegraph, 

HERBERT  SPENCER'S 
ESSAYS. 

A  New  Edition,  uniform  with  Mr.  Spencer's  other 
works,  including  Seven  New  Essays.  Three 
volumes,  i2mo,  1,460  pages,  with  full  Subject- 
Index  of  24  pages.     Cloth,  $6.00. 

THIRD    EDITION. 

A  PURITAN  PAGAN. 

By  Julien  Gordon,  author  of  "A  Diplomat's 
Diary."     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"This  beautiful  novel  will,  without  doubt,  add  to  the 
repute  of  the  writer,  who  chooses  to  be  known  as  Julien 
Gordon.  .  .  .  The  ethical  purpose  of  the  author  is  kept  fully 
in  evidence  through  a  series  of  intensely  interesting  situa- 
tions."    Boston  Beacon, 

"  Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  grows  stronger  as  she 
writes.  .  .  The  lines  in  her  story  are  boldly  and  vigorously 
etched."—  New  York  Tintes. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlu  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 

FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 

O.    ^.    DUNTON    eb    OO. 

116  BoylstonSt.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE    of  over   10,000   subjects,   com- 
prisine  the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,    mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c,  in  stamps. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

adds  comfort  and  $1.00  in  value  to  every  pair 
of  shoes.  Everybody  needs  them.  Send 
10c.  for  Sample  Pair,  50c.  for  six  pairs, 
with  chisel,  etc.,  or  S2  for  ';'  gross  pairs. 

Address   WOODMAN    CO..    Box    387a, 
Boston,  Mass. 


BOOK    SALE! 

$10,000  Worth  of  Choice  Books  Selling  ata  Great  Sacrifice! 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME  TO  SECURE 

CHOICE    BOOKS    AND    PICTURES 

Buy  Now  for  the  Holidays  !    For  Birthdays  !   For  Presents 
of  All  Kinds !    For  Your  Own  Library  ! 

Having  decided  to  retire  from  trie  retail  business,  and  offering  to  lease  a  portion 
of  onr  store,  we  are  selling  our  large,  fresh,  and  carefully  selected  stock  of  BOOKS, 
PICTURES,  etc. -the  entire  retail  stock— at  GREATLY   REDUCED   PRICES! 

Book  buyers,  for  public  as  well  as  private  libraries,  will  find  this  a  genuine  oppor- 
tunity. All  otber  departments  of  our  business — Subscription  Books,  Pianos,  and  School 
Furnishing— will  be  continued  as  heretofore  at  the  present  store, 

No.   813   MARKET    STREET, 

THE    J.    DEWING    COMPANY. 


October  5,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Some  days  ago  the  Eastern  telegrams  made  the 

mportant  announcement  of  the  first  appearance  on 

:be  Baltimore  stage  of  Miss  Minnie  Washburn,  a 

nrl  who  "  moved  in  the  best  society  of  the  Monu- 

nental  City."    The  unusual  element  of  her  d£but 

vas  the  fact  that  she  appeared  "in  tights."    The 

lispatch  was  meager  in  details,  and  to  satisfy  the 

everish  interest  existing  on  the  Pacific  Coast  about 

his  matter,  we  reprint  a  full  account  of  the  affair  as 

elegraphed  to  the  New  York  Sun  :  "  Miss  Minnie 

3.  Washburn   made   her  first  appearance   on   the 

:tage   to-night  as   a   chorus-girl,  in  '  Indigo.'    She 

aet  with  a  very  enthusiastic  reception.     The  front- 

ows  were  crowded  with  the  Baltimore  club-men, 

nd  the   boxes  and  orchestra -chairs  were  brilliant 

■ith  Baltimore's  beautiful  women.     Miss  Washburn 

»as  perfectly  at  ease,  but  remarked  that  she  felt  as 

*  she  would  faint  several  times  during  the  perform- 

nce,  especially  when  she  came  on  in  the  second  act, 

:ad  in  flesh-colored  tights.     Her  figure  is  fine,  and 

lowed   to   advantage.     At   the  conclusion   of   the 

,oera,  the  green-room  was  besieged  by  a  battalion 

I  her  Baltimore  admirers.     At  the  Mount  Vernon 

|iotel  she  was  entertained  at  a  supper.     Her  dress- 

tg-room   was    banked    high    with    flowers.      Miss 

j/ashbum's  position  was  always  in  front  and  at  one 

ltd.     Her  beauty  was  remarked  by  all,  and,  al- 

ough  Carleton's  company  has  an  unusual  number 

pretty   girls,  Miss  Washburn   takes   first   place. 

arris  Academy  never  held  a  more  distinguished 

idience  than  that  which  gathered  there  to-night. 

le  carriages  in  front  of  the  theatre  reached  out  two 

uares.    In  the  first  act,  Miss  Washburn,  as  Dudina, 

slave,  showed  her  form  to  great  advantage,  in  a 

sturoe  of  blue-china  silk,  slashed  at  one  side,  to 

jtch  the  rest  of  the  costume.     She  wore  blue-silk 

his.     Her  arms  were  covered  with  angel-sleeves, 

mmed  with   real  lace.      In   the   second  act  she 

peared  in  blue  tights,  and,  in  the  third,  she  was 

>re  radiant  than  ever  as  a  soldier,  in  flesh-colored 

hts."    The  moral  of  all  this  appears  to  be,  that  if 

oung  woman  is  very,  very  good,  she  may  some 

r  go  on  the  stage  and  wear  blue-silk  tights. 


CO, 


\  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  makes  this 
using  complaint  from  Hombourg  :  "  The  Ameri- 
~l  is  follow  the  English,  by  an  unerring  instinct,  into 
ry  pleasant  retreat  where  we  desire  to  sulk  or 
use  ourselves  alone.  Nice,  Pau,  and  Cannes, 
*  English  preserves,  can  now  hardly  be  distin- 
shed  from  American  cities.  The  same  thing  is 
5  of  Hombourg.  The  English  sparrow  is  being 
bed  out  of  its  nest  by  the  Yankee  cuckoo.  Our 
y  revenge  is  found  in  the  conviction  that,  if  we 

disliked  on  the  continent,  the  Americans  are 
«  disliked.  They  inherit  our  unpopularity 
Dad.  being  more  unsympathetic  and  aggressive." 

British  right  to  enjoy  Hombourg,  to  the  exclu- 

of  other  people,  which  is  implied  in  this  strain 
voe,  is  not  self-evident.  Whether  the  Yankee 
■e  is  less  agreeable  than  the  voice  and  speech  of 

British  cockney  is  a  question  which  need  not 
iirb  the  peace  of  nations. 


he  women  who  ride  bicycles  in  New  York  believe 
there  is  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  general 
lie  to  guy  them.  They  say  that  a  woman  has 
nore  right  to  ride  a  bicycle  in  her  street  costume 
she  would  have  to  ride  a  horse  in  the  same 
,  If  all  women  wore  neat,  comfortable,  appro- 
te  costumes,  with  subdued  colors,  they  think 
there  would  be  no  criticism.  Furthermore,  they 
k  that  the  average  woman  ought  not  to  ride  in 
tic  unattended.  In  order  to  remove  these  ob- 
onable  features,  a  number  of  riders,  led  by  Mrs. 

E  Smith,  have  formed  a  club.     To  avoid  any 
there  will  be  no  officers.    The  only  demand 
_  on  the  riders,  accepted  as  members,  will  be 
they  wear  the  club  costume.     This  consists  of 
ht-fitting  waist  and  simple,  unadorned  straight 
cut  in  walking  length  and  lined  with  flannel, 
round,  flat-topped  cap  having  a  visor.     The 
is  serge  and   the  color  dark-blue.     "  No 
people    guyed    some   women,"   said   Mrs. 
h,  "  when  they  wore  street  dresses  and  big  hats, 
lOunted  by  flower-gardens.     We  intend  to  have 
afessional  instructor,  who  will  be  expected  to 
the  club  on   its  trips.     Racing  and  speed- 
rill  be  objected  to,  as  they  are  not  becoming, 
*n  vould,  also,  place  the  slower  riders  at  a  disad- 
**  ige.     We  do  not  think  it  prudent  for  women  to 
rid  inescorted  in  the  park." 


parts  on  the  carpet.  Sometimes  this  human  Babel 
was  constructed  of  ladies,  in  which  case  the  chroni- 
cler naively  assures  us  the  scene  had  an  '  even  more 
piquant  appearance  '  when  the  whole  fabric  of  petti- 
coats and  fair  ones  came  with  a  sudden  shriek  to  the 
ground.  And  this  was  at  the  Tuileries  !  Imagine 
such  a  scene  enacted  at  Osborne  or  Balmoral  for  the 
amusement  of  Queen  Victoria  !  " 

Washington  society,  like  every  other  society,  has 
its  Mrs.  Malaprop  (says  the  Boston  Herald).  To 
the  daughters  of  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
diplomats  she  is  reported  to  have  said  :  "  I  am  so 
glad  to  meet  you.  I  have  been  hearing  you  spoken 
of  so  much  as  the  pretty  Miss  Legation,  the  clever 
Miss  Legation.  Do  tell  me  which  of  you  is  the 
pretty  one  and  which  the  clever  one."  Again,  to  a 
famous  army  officer  and  his  wife,  who  were  telling 
her  how  much  they  had  enjoyed  her  dinner-party, 
she  cheerily  said:  "I  thought  you  would  like  to 
meet  some  nice  people."  Being  presented  to  a 
plainly  dressed  woman,  whose  name  she  did  not 
catch,  she  said,  in  the  course  of  conversation,  that 
Washington  was  a  delightful  cily  for  people  in  mod- 
erate circumstances.  "There  are  so  many  pretty 
little  houses,  such  as  you,  madam,  might  find  suit- 
able," she  said,  addressing,  unwittingly,  one  of  the 
richest  of  the  old  residents,  whose  fine  house  on 
Lafayette  Square  is  'almost  historic,  and  who  had 
the  tact  and  kindness  not  to  set  her  right.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Malaprop's  most  famous  speech  is  of  as  late 
date  as  last  spring,  just  before  she  went  abroad. 
Coming  down  to  greet  a  morning  caller  in  her  wrap- 
per, Mrs.  Malaprop  said,  sweetly:  "You  reallv 
must  excuse  me  for  coming  down  in  my  nom  de 
plume,  but  I  have  been  busy  packing  all  the  morn- 
ing."   

Among  the  recent  arrivals  in  this  country  is  a  Ger- 
man baron,  Uechtritz  Steinkirch  by  name,  the  ex- 
son-in-law  of  the  famous  Berlin  banker,  Bleich- 
roeder.  The  Baron,  who  belongs  to  one  of  the 
most  ancient  families  in  Germany,  was  married  in 
June,  1887,  to  the  remarkably  plain  and  homely 
daughter  of  Bismarck's  trusted  financial  adviser,  and 
received  with  her  a  dowry  comprising  several  million 
marks  and  two  magnificent  estates  in  Silesia,  near 
Breslau.  Some  time  after  his  marriage,  Baron 
Uechtritz  suddenly  deserted  his  wife.  Simultane- 
ously a  very  beautiful  woman  named  Eiseraan  disap- 
peared from  Breslau.  The  following  year,  the  baron- 
ess obtained  a  divorce  on  the  ground  of  her  husband's 
misconduct  and  desertion,  and,  during  the  course  of 
the  trial,  the  fact  was  brought  to  light  that  Mrae.  Eise- 
man,  whose  intimacy  with  the  baron  existed  previous 
to  his  marriage,  had  followed  the  young  couple 
about  from  place  to  place  during  their  honey-moon. 
Indeed,  scarcely  a  day  had  passed  on  which  she  had 
not  been  visited  by  the  bridegroom.  As  the  latter 
coolly  refused  to  refund  to  his  former  wife  one  single 
penny  of  her  dowry,  and,  as  it  was  discovered  that 
the  marriage  was  merely  a  preconceived  plan  for  ob- 
taining some  of  Baron  Bleichroeder's  numerous 
millions — a  plan  of  which  Uechtritz  had  publicly 
boasted  to  his  brother  officers — his  conduct  was 
made  the  subject  of  inquiry  and  the  emperor  cash- 
iered  the  baron  from  the  army.  But  all  this,  how- 
ever, will  not  affect  the  baron's  chances  of  winning 
an  American  heiress. 


1  rre  de  Luna,  of  whom  "Parisina"  wrote  the 

At  naut  a  letter  from  Paris  recently,  has  been  tell- 

[Dic»Bj  lot  of  new  stories  concerning  the  court  which 

p  th<  (-Empress  Eugenie  held.  The  beautiful  young 
erc  ess  found  the  evenings  specially  long  at  the 
Ti  ries,  and  she  used  to  try  to  divert  herself  and 
hei  ;dies  in  various  ways.  Here  is  a  pen  picture  of 
on>  f  the  evening  games  which  was  played,  a  de- 

jjjfi  scr  ion  of  which  will  surprise  even  a  party  of  young 
Pe*  e  romping  at  Hallowe'en  in  a  country  farm- 
™    :  "  A  lady  seated  herself  on  a  chair  and  one 

p    ,  °»     gentlemen  knelt  down  and  put  his  head  on 

lei  p,  another  man  sat  astride  his  back,  and  an- 

''-f.  atop  of  the  second,  and  so  on,  until  a  living 

1    of  laughing  personages  was  built  up,  which 

illy  ended  in  toppling  over  with  a  crash  and  a 

ling,  screaming  overthrow  of  its  component 


When  members  of  a  reigning  family  are  so  good 
as  to  ask  you  to  be  their  guests  (says  James  Payn), 
it  is  considered  all  the  world  over  (except  in 
Dahomey,  where  wise  men  send  a  medical  certifi- 
cate to  excuse  themselves)  to  be  "a  command"; 
you  must  accept  the  invitation,  no  matter  how  great 
may  be  the  inconvenience.  This  must  be  very  nice 
(for  royalty)  ;  but  what  one  envies  royal  highnesses 
still  more  for  is  that  they  can  get  rid  of  their  guests 
with  equal  facility.  They  have  chamberlains  and 
comptrollers  who  can  say  to  people  what  they  can 
hardly  say  themselves  :  "  You  don't  come  up  to 
sample  ;  instead  of  being  amusing,  you  are  rather  a 
bore  than  otherwise.  Be  off!  "  Or,  if  it  is  a  lady  : 
"  Your  room  is  wanted" — when  she  understands  at 
once  that  her  company  is  not.  People  of  this  high 
class  are  said  to  "  entertain  "  visitors,  but  that  is  an 
inversion  of  the  actual  fact  ;  their  object  is  to  be 
entertained.  And  quite  right,  too.  In  the  mean- 
time, hostesses  suffer  a  good  deal  at  this  season  of 
the  year  from  their  inability  to  give  notice  to  quit, 
especially  to  lady  visitors.  They  can  not  diminish 
the  attractions  of  their  table,  or  serve  up  spurs  in- 
stead of  mutton  in  the  crude  fashion  of  our  ances- 
tors when  they  wished  to  get  rid  of  people.  I  have 
collected  data  from  many  private  diaries,  which  dis- 
close how  wide-spread  at  this  season  of  the  year  is 
this  domestic  calamity.  As  a  rule,  it  is  the  unin- 
vited guests  whom  it  is  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of  ; 
in  their  case,  "expectations"  generally  forbid  it; 
and  these  are  the  worst  examples  of  all,  for  the  bet- 
ter you  please  such  folk  the  longer  they  stay,  and 
the  more  frightful  is  the  sacrifice.  Some  men  can 
get  rid  of  their  guests  with  comparative  facility,  but 
they  must  have  high  rank  and  no  manners.  I  know 
a  noble  and  hospitable  lord  who  "  weeds  "  his  visit- 
ors every  morning  by  the  summary  process  of  asking 
the  butler  at  breakfast  for  "  Bradshaw  "  and  reading 
out  the  list  of  those  persons  he  has  got  weary  of. 
"  Your  train,  Mr.  Guy,  goes  at  eleven  -  thirty, 
and  the  carriage  will  be  at  the  door  at  eleven 
o'clock  sharp."  But  this  is  an  heroic  remedy, 
such   as   only   a   peer   of  the    realm   can    use. 


do  not  defend  it  (though  I  must  confess  I  ad- 
mire his  lordship's  way). 

Some  persons  who  find  life  at  a  great  country- 
house  agreeable  to  them  do  not  scruple  to  overstay 
their  welcome.  Just  as  one  who  is  going  away  may 
say  to  himself,  "  Among  so  many  guests  I  shall  not 
be  missed,"  they  say  to  themselves,  when  they  have 
made  up  their  mind  to  stop,  "Among  so  many 
guests  1  shall  not  be  noticed,"  but  in  this  they  take 
too  humble  a  view  of  their  own  individuality.  A 
gentleman  of  this  kind  once  stayed  the  entire  autumn 
at  a  certain  nobleman's  country-seat ;  a  fellow-guest, 
astonished  at  finding  him  there,  and  so  long,  ob- 
served, "  I  did  not  know  you  knew  Lord  H ." 

"I  didn't  know  him.  nor  his  wife  either,"  was  the 
shameless  reply;  "but  I  knew  they  were  not  on 
speaking  terms,  and  that  each  would  be  sure  to 
think  the  other  had  invited  me,  and  it  is  really  a 
capital  house  to  stay  at."  The  relations  of  host  and 
guest,  it  must  be  said,  are  often  much  more  sym- 
pathetic than  the  outsider  has  any  idea  of.  He  can 
not  conceive  what  A  can  possibly  see  in  B  to  give 
him  so  extended  a  welcome  ;  but  friendship,  with 
some  people,  takes,  quite  naturally,  the  strangest 
forms.     A  well-known  Irish  baronet,  when  walking 

on  his  estate,  came  upon  a  certain  Mr.  D ,  who, 

I  believe,  was  trespassing  on  it ;  nevertheless,  he 
"  took  to  "  him,  and  asked  him  up  to  "  the  house" 
to  lunch,  where  he  remained  thirty  years.     Both  the 

host  and  D were  very  silent  persons,  so  that  the 

charms  of  conversation  could  not  have  drawn  them 
together.  They  never  interchanged  a  remark  in 
public  save  after  dinner,  when,  as  surely  as  the  de- 
canters began  to  circulate,  Mr.  D (who  always 

sit  at  the  foot  of  the  table)  would  ask  of  his  host  the 
name  of  his  wine-merchant,  and,  on  being  told, 
would  rejoin  :  "Then  he  does  not  treat  you  well, 
sir." 

Says  a  writer  in  the  Queen,  anent  the  revival  of 
mediaeval  embroidery  :  "'  In  the  '  Roll  of  Caerlave- 
rock,"  in  1300,  many  rich  caparisons  are  mentioned 
embroidered  upon  cendel  and  samite.  Lacy,  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  hoisted  his  banner,  rnadeol  yellow  cendel, 
blazoned  with  alion  rampant purpre.  Flags  and  ban- 
ners at  this  time  were  made  of  cendel  silk.  Frequent 
mention  occurs  of  it,  too,  in  old  inventories  of  albs 
and  other  vestments  being  made  of  samite  and  cen- 
del. Buckram,  an  Asiatic  fabric,  was  a  kind  of 
silken  plush,  but  it  was  often  woven  with  cotton.  It 
is  mentioned  frequently  in  inventories  of  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries.  Satin  is  first  mentioned 
about  the  fourteenth  century.  The  dalmatic  of 
Charlemagne  at  Rome  is  embroidered  on  thick  blue 
satin,  and  has  never  been  transferred.  It  was  used 
in  the  East  long  before  it  reached  England.  The 
early  examples  of  it  are  of  a  fiery  crimson  color.  In 
a  Welsh  ballad  of  the  thirteenth  century,  '  The 
Lady  of  the  Fountain,'  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
silk  and  satin.  King  Arthur  is  described  as  sitting 
on  a  throne  of  rushes,  covered  with  flame-colored 
satin  and  supported  by  a  red-satin  cushion.  Silk 
was  brought  to  us  from  the  East  at  a  very  early 
time,  and  the  first  examples  of  which  we  have  any 
clearly  ascertained  date — like  that  found  on  the 
body  of  St.  Cuthbert — are  Byzantine  in  character. 
The  silk  tissues  of  the  middle  ages  are  all,  indeed, 
more  or  less  Oriental  in  design,  often  figured  with 
peacocks,  antelopes,  parrots,  and  with  mottoes  and 
inscriptions  woven  in  the  fabric.  Everything  that 
had  an  Oriental  appearance,  including  objects  we 
now  conventionally  term  Byzantine,  was  described 
as  Saracenic.  Sometimes  they  are  described  as  '  a 
ouvrage  d  oultremer' — that  is,  in  the  style  of  the 
Levant." 

The  Dukedom  of  Cleveland  is  one  of  the  very  few 
dukedoms  that  have  been  conferred  during  the  pres- 
ent century.  It  was  conferred  in  1833,  along  with  the 
Dukedom  of  Sutherland.  Nineteen  years  previously, 
the  Dukedom  of  Wellington  had  been  created,  and 
in  1822  the  title  of  Duke  of  Buckingham  bad  been 
revived  in  favor  of  the  marquis  thereof.  Then  there 
was  a  long  pause,  until,  in  1874,  Mr.  Gladstone  ele- 
vated the  Marquis  of  Wesminster  to  this  highest 
rank  of  the  peerage.  Then,  last  year,  Lord  Fife  was 
created  a  duke  on  his  marriage  into  the  royal  family  ; 
and,  of  course,  there  have  been  several  royal  duke- 
doms created  in  this  as  in  other  centuries.  It  will 
be  remembered,  too,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  elevated  Lord 
Abercorn  from  a  marquisate  to  a  dukedom  in  1868, 
but  it  is  an  Irish  dukedom  only,  not  one  of  the  "  U. 
K.,"  as  the  heralds  say,  and  this  makes  all  the  dif- 
ference, as,  of  itself,  it  confers  no  seat  in  the 
House  of  Peers.  In  that  assembly  his  grace  is  still 
marquis  ;  just  as  the  Duke  of  Leinster  is  a  mere  vis- 
count, and  the  great  MacCullum  More,  whom  the 
Scotch  hail  as  Duke  of  Argyll,  is  simply  a  baron. 
Two  of  the  newer  dikedoms  above-named,  viz., 
Buckingham  and  Cleveland,  are  now  extinct.  Lord 
Salisbury  himself  is  stated,  upon  high  authority,  to 
have  declined  a  dukedom,  offered  to  him  by  the 
queen  upon  his  return  from  the  Berlin  Congress. 
Exclusive  of  the  t  lood-royal,  there  are  now  twenty- 
one  dukes  in  the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom  or 
of  England  ;  five  in  that  of  Scotland,  and  two  in 
that  of  Ireland  ;  but  Hamilton  and  Richmond  are 
dukedoms  both  of  England  and  Scotland. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT     GLASS    FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.      For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


C&mS~    S       Producers  of 

^ECLIPSE 

OHAMPACNE, 

530  ■Washington  St. 

SAK  FBAN0I80O. 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
In  the  bottle. 


EVERY  lady  knows  some 
of  the  ways  RIBBONS 
can  be  used ;  you  niay 
learn  more  about  them, 
without  cost,  by  writing 
for  a  list  of  particulars 
on  the  subject.    Address 

11  Fair  &  Square" 

67  Greene  St.,  New  York. 


Deposits  Eeceived  from  $1  and  Upwards, 


k  ^  -ve+  S^r^  v 


£\^f  tr  <=f'  CALIFORNIA.^"     V  1 

IBANK 


f* 


MS 


Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash 8333,333.33 

Subject  to  Call C«6,66e.67 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.58%  on  TERM  Deposits.    *"' 
for  last  two  years:  i  4. GO    on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  t'arr,  Columbus  Waterliouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President 

San  Francisco.  California,  Jul;r  1, 1801. 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 

HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  130  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lnch  Dack,  from  7  Ouncei  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHINC       FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated   Programme  and  "  rook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  A  SON, 
631    Market   Street.  Snn   Franclurn, 


The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups.  Eto. 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of 
crime  lean  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  of  receipts  showing  uim 
of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Soups  ami  & 

ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicagc 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  May  E. 
Pope,  daughter  of  Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  to  Mr,  Daniel 
T.  Murphy,  of  this  city. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Mr. 
Eugene  F.  Bert,  the  attorney- at-law,  to  Miss  Mamie 
Chalmers,  formerly  of  Santa  Cruz,  but  now  residing 
here.  The  wedding  will  take  place  at  the  home  of 
the  bride  on  Wednesday,  October  14th,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  relatives  only. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  hold  its  cotillions  on 
the  following  evenings :  November  2d  and  27th, 
December  i8ih.  1891,  January  8th  and  22d,  and 
February  12th  and  26th,  1892.  The  leap-year  ball 
will  be  held  on  January  8th. 

Mr.  Irving  M.  Scott,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Irving  M.  Scott,  of  this  city,  was  married  last  Tues- 
day to  Miss  Anna  Charlotte  Waterman,  daughter  of 
the  late  Governor  R.  W.  Waterman.  The  wedding 
took  place  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  mother,  in 
San  Diego,  and  was  quietly  celebrated.  Rev.  B. 
T.  McDaniel  officiated.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Scott  left  on 
Wednesday  for  a  northern  wedding  trip- 
Miss  Leonide  Burling,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  W. 
Burling,  of  this  city,  was  married  recently  at  the 
West  Side  Presbyterian  Church,  in  Philadelphia,  to 
Mr.  George  Wetherill  Hansell,  of  that  city.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  Rev.  John  Hemphill, 
assisted  by  Rev,  George  Dana  Boardman.  Their 
wedding  trip  included  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal,  and 
the  White  Mountains.  They  will  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

The  friends  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  B.  Chapman,  Consul 
for  Belgium,  will  be  interested  to  hear  that  His 
Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  has  made  him 
chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Leopold.  Mr.  Chapman 
has  been  consul  for  Belgium  here  since  1882. 

The  grand  Kermess  for  the  benefit  of  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  and  the  Children's  Hospital  will  commence 
this  (Saturday)  evening  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion 
and  will  end  next  Friday  evening.  The  object  of 
this  affair  is  so  entirely  worthy  that  it  should  be 
within  the  province  of  almost  every  one  to  purchase 
a  season  ticket  and  to  encourage  others  to  do  like- 
wise. Both  of  these  institutions  are  sadly  in  need  of 
funds  with  which  to  carry  on  their  noble  work,  and 
they  must  rely  upon  the  charitibly  disposed  people 
of  the  city  to  assist  them  in  this  great  effort.  The 
managers  of  the  Kermess  will  do  much  in  return,  as 
they  have  prepared  an  entertainment  that  promises 
to  excel  anything  of  the  kind  ever  seen  here.  The 
French  booth,  which  is  under  the  efficient  direction 
of  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton  and  Mrs.  Ignatz  Stein- 
hart,  will  be  artistically  decorated  in  Louis  Quatorze 
style  by  Mr.  Raphael  Weill,  and  twenty-four  young 
and  pretty  ladies  from  the  booth  will  dance  a  menuet 
dt  la  cour  on  the  grand  stage  on  this  (Saturday) 
evening,  and  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday 
nights.  Concerts  will  be  given  in  many  of  the  booths 
each  evening,  and  the  various  fancy  dances  will  be 
beautiful  and  very  interesting.  The  prettiest  girls 
in  the  city  will  be  there  as  participants.  Admission 
tickets  are  only  fifty  cents  each,  with  reserved  seats 
twenty-five  cents  extra,  and  season  tickets  are  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents. 


TH  E        ARGONAUT. 


October 


The  Pacific  Branch  of  the  Vassar  Students'  Aid 
Society,  which  was  founded  in  San  Francisco  last 
April,  held  its  second  meeting  on  Thursday,  Septem- 
ber 24th,  at  three  o'clock,  at  the  house  of  the  presi- 
dent. Miss  Beaver,  1300  Taylor  Street.  About 
twenty  former  students  of  Vassar  were  present. 
A  paper  on  the  marked  advancement  made  at  the 
college  during  the  past  few  years,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Dr.  James  M.  Taylor,  was  read  by  Miss 
Juliet  Tompkins.  Miss  Pearne,  a  former  instructor 
in  music  at  the  college,  entertained  the  society  with 
Schumann's  "Intermezzo"  and  a  polonaise  of 
Chopin.  Tea  was  then  served,  and,  after  an  hour's 
informal  chat,  the  society  adjourned,  to  meet  on  the 
first  Thursday  in  January,  1892.  The  objects  of 
the  Vassar  Students'  Aid  Society  are  to  foster  the 
associations  of  college  life  and  to  found  scholarships 
at  Vassar.  All  students  and  teachers  of  Vassar 
College  are  eligible  to  membership.  Communica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary,  Miss 
Marion  Ransom,  1120  Bush  Street,  San  Francisco. 


A  lecture,  with  stereopticon  illustrations  of  Euro- 
pean scenery  and  works  of  art,  was  given  through 
the  courtesy  of  Dr.  R.  H.  McDonald  in  the  school- 
hall,  corner  of  Valencia  and  Hill  Streets,  on  Wednes- 
day evening,  September  30th,  at  eight  o'clock. 


Mrs.  Leila  Ellis,  the  elocutionist,  will  give  a  recital 
at  Steinway  Hall  next  Friday  evening.  Her  selec- 
tions will  be  from  the  writings  of  M.  E.  Moore,  John 
Vance  Cheney,  George  W.  Cable,  William  Morris, 
and  Lew  Wallace. 


The  Course  of  Empire, 

The  poet  informs,  is  westward.  Emigrants  in  that 
direction  should  be  provided  with  Hosteller's  Stom- 
ach Bitters  as  an  antidote  to  malaria,  the  bane  to 
newly  settled  clearings.  Moreover,  the  peerless 
fortifying  agent  neutralizes  the  pernicious  effect  of 
damp  and  exposure,  mental  and  bodily  fatigue  and 
nervous  strain.  Travelers,  tourists,  miners,  navvies, 
and  mariners  use  it  with  advantage. 


THE    STANFORD    UNIVERSITY. 

The  opening  exercises  of  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University  took  place  in  the  large  assembly 
hall  in  the  university  buildings  at  Palo  Alto  on 
Thursday  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  faculty 
and  students  and  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
guests.  Addresses  were  made  by  Senator  Leland 
Stanford,  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of  the  Stan- 
ford University,  Acting- President  Martin  B.  Kel- 
logg of  the  University  of  California,  and  Judge  J. 
McM.  Shafter,  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  dedicatory 
hymn  by  the  late  Captain  G.  A.  Hall,  was  sung. 

Some  four  hundred  students  have  been  matricu- 
lated and  are  now  ready  to  enter  upon  their  work. 
There  were  a  great  many  more  applicants  for  admis- 
sion than  the  buildings  now  ready  can  accommodate, 
but  many  of  the  unsuccessful  ones  were  prepared 
only  for  examination  in  the  requirements  of  pre- 
paratory schools.  The  admission  requirements  are 
less  than  those  of  Harvard  by  only  about  six  months' 
work.  Entirely  erroneous  is  it  to  imagine  that  the 
institution  will  confine  its  work  to  instruction  in  the 
purely  technical  and  scientific  branches.  In  laying 
out  the  plan  of  the  university,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Stanford  had  in  view  a  higher  development  of  the 
mechanical  and  industrial  arts  ;  but  it  was  far 
from  their  intent  to  send  forth  into  the  world  students 
who  were  merely  skilled  artisans  with  no  thought  of 
literary  culture,  no  knowledge  of  the  history  of 
past  nations  to  guide  them  in  their  duties  as  citizens, 
and  no  moral  principles  to  sustain  them. 

And  from  the  purely  material  point  of  view,  aside 
from  its  faculty,  its  grounds,  buildings,  museums,  art- 
galleries,  libraries,  scientific  apparatus,  agricultural 
experiment  stations,  and  other  appointments  as  a  uni- 
versity, the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University  holds 
out  to  those  who  look  for  bodily  health  and  comfort, 
as  well  as  mental  progress,  potent  inducements  in  the 
form  of  spacious  and  well-furnished  dormitories, 
lighted  by  electricity  and  provided  with  hot  and  cold 
water  arranged  according  to  the  best  sanitary  science, 
and  a  well-provided  table — and  these  at  a  cost  to  the 
student  which  barely  covers  the  actual  running  ex- 
penses. The  number  of  matriculates — four  hun- 
dred— seems  large,  but  it  is  in  reality  deceptively 
small.  Though  it  is  the  sum  total  of  the  students, 
almost  all  of.  them  are  beginners — "freshmen" — 
and  the  losses  through  graduation  at  the  end  of  the 
year  will  be  almost  nil,  while  there  is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  a  smaller  class  will  be  matriculated  next 
year.  On  this  basis,  the  roll  of  students  should 
never  fall  below  one  thousand  names  after  the  third 
year. 

The  faculty  is  at  present  composed  of  thirty-six  in- 
dividuals, of  whom  only  one-third  are  assigned  to 
the  scientific  branches.  The  president,  David  Starr 
Jordan,  is  a  scientist  of  repute  throughout  the  civi- 
lized world  ;  but  he  was  chosen  by  Senator  Stanford, 
not  as  a  scientist,  but  as  a  man  of  broad  culture  and 
an  experienced  educator,  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  in 
touch  with  the  newest  and  best  educational  methods. 
The  matriculates  of  the  present  year  are  to  put 
themselves  under  one  professor  and  to  follow  his  en- 
tire course  as  a  "major  course"  and  to  take  up  such 
collateral  branches  as  he  may  judge  best  suited  to 
their  future  career.  One-third  of  the  student's  course 
will  be  devoted  to  his  specialty,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  are  to  be  so  divided  as  to  fit  the  student 
for  his  future,  as  he  may  have  elected.  Of  the 
thirty-six  gentlemen  who  now  constitute  the  faculty, 
nineteen  are  professors  and  instructors,  four  are  non- 
resident lecturers,  and  there  are  librarians,  regis- 
trars, curators  of  museums,  superintendents  of 
shops,  guardians  of  dormitories,  and  instructors  of 
gymnasium — making  thirty-six  in  all.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  three  more  professors  already 
engaged  for  next  year.  The  present  corps  is 
largely  composed  of  Western  men  and  Cornell  grad- 
uates. Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  professors  and  in- 
structors took  their  first  degrees  at  interior  colleges, 
one-half  having  been  connected  with  Cornell  as 
student  or  teacher,  while  only  two  are  originally 
from  the  old  Eastern  institutions  ;  but  almost  every 
one  has  taken  a  post-graduate  degree,  a  doctorate, 
or  fellowship  at  Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Cornell, 
or  one  of  the  European  universities. 

President  David  Starr  Jordan  is,  first  and  foremost, 
a  self-made  man — a  farm-bred  lad  who  has,  by  his 
own  indomitable  perseverance,  worked  his  way 
through  college  and  won  for  himself  fame  in  two 
continents  as  a  scientist  and  educator.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Cornell  University,  where  he  held  an 
honorable  instructorship  during  his  collegiate  career, 
and  since  then  he  has  been  instructor  in  the  summer 
schools  of  science  in  Harvard,  a  member  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  for  fourteen  years — 
still  retaining  that  honorable  post — naturalist  on  two 
State  geological  surveys,  special  census  agent  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Pacific  Coast,  professor  of  zool- 
ogy in  the  Indiana  University  in  1879,  and,  finally, 
he  has  been  president  of  that  institution  of  learning 
from  1885  until  he  accepted  the  offer  which  made 
him  president  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity. Professor  Todd  was  assistant- professor  in 
the  Romance  Languages  at  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity ;  Professor  Marx  was  Assistant  Professor  of 
Civil  Engineering  at  Wisconsin  University  ;  Pro- 
fessor Stillman  is  from  the  University  of  California  ; 
Professor  Griffin  was  Instructor  in  German  at  Cor- 
nell, where  Mr.  Elliott  was  Instructor  in  English  ; 
Ernest  M.  Pease,  Professor  of  Latin,  filled  the 
chair  of  Latin  at  Bowdoin  College ;  and  others,  whose 


names  are  familiar  to  educators  and  who  are  known 
to  the  reading  public  through  their  contributions  to 
the  periodical  press,  are  Fernando  Sanford,  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics  ;  Joseph  Swain,  Professor  of 
Mathematics ;  Charles  H.  Gilbert,  Professor  of 
Vertebrate  Zoology;  Melville  B.  Anderson,  Professor 
of  Literature  ;  and  Oliver  Peebles  Jenkins,  Professor 
of  Physiology.  Ex-President  Andrew  D.  White,  cf 
Cornell,  is  Associate- Professor  of  European  History 
and  will  lecture  during  three  months  of  the  year,  as 
will  also  Professor  Comstock,  of  the  same  college, 
on  Entomology,  and  Ex-Professor  Daniel  Kirk- 
wood,  of  Indiana,  and  Professor  Jacob  Schurman, 
of  Cornell,  will  each  lecture  during  one  month  in  the 
year  on  Astromony  and  Ethics,  respectively. 


AH  of  the  New  York  papers  have  given  much 
space  to  the  family  and  home  of  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  the 
rising  young  legislator  who  has  just  received  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  governor  of  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  Mrs.  Fassett  is  a  California  girl,  be- 
ing one  of  the  daughters  of  Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of 
Sacramento.  We  condense  some  portions  of  the 
New  York  Tribune  article  : 

Elmira,  September  12th. — The  home  life  of  J.  Sloat  Fas- 
sett has  been  as  clean  and  pure  and  spotless  as  his  public  life 
has  been.  His  home  is  a  model  one,  made  so  by  a  most 
charming  and  lovable  woman.  The  stories  that  have  been 
told  of  Mrs.  Fassett's  great  wealth  are  far  from  true.  She  is 
worth  something  like  five  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Mrs. 
Fassett  is  a  home  woman  ;  she  believes  in  making  a  home  as 
beautiful  and  attractive  as  lies  within  her  power.  Each 
room  is  a  model.  The  dining-room  is  a  large  one,  and  cap- 
able of  holding  a  score  or  mo  e  of  people.  Here  Mrs.  Fas- 
sett is  at  her  best.  She  is  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  pre- 
siding over  a  well-filled  table  of  her  own  and  her  husband's 
friends. 

The  five  children  of  the  Fassett  home  make  a  charming 
feature.  There  are  four  sturdy  boys  and  one  girl.  The  boys 
are  Bryant  Sloat,  Newton  Crocker.  Truman  Edmund,  and  J. 
Sloat  Fassett,  Jr.  The  girl  is  named  Margaret,  called 
"  Gretchen  "  familiarly.  J.  Sloat,  Jr.,  is  the  youngest  mem- 
ber of  the  family. 

In  society,  Mrs.  Fassett  is  a  leader.  She  is  tall  and  stately, 
and,  for  her  beauty  alone,  besides  her  accomplishments,  she 
is  a  woman  of  whom  any  man  might  well  be  proud.  A  wed- 
ding was  the  means  of  bringing  the  energetic  and  pushing 
young  law  student  and  the  beautiful  California  heiress  to- 
gether. She  came  East  from  her  home  in  Sacramento  to  at- 
tend the  wedding  of  a  cousin.  The  attachment  between 
them  was  mutual  and  spontaneous,  and  she  accepted  the 
young  lawyer.  She  never  has  had  cause  to  regret  it.  The 
fortune  which  she  brought  to  him  enabled  the  brilliant  lawyer 
to  push  ahead  more  quickly  and  grow  more  rapidly.  Had 
his  wife  come  to  him  without  a  penny,  the  result,  undoubt- 
edly, would  have  been  the  same,  for  Mr.  Fassett  is  possessed 
of  a  generous  amount  of  the  "get-there"  quality,  which, 
sooner  or  later,  would  have  brought  him  to  the  front. 
Among  her  neighbors,  Mrs.  Fassett  is  extremely  popular. 
She  is  constantly  entertaining  them,  and,  with  her  husband, 
is  active  and  liberal  in  the  support  of  the  First  baptist 
Church,  of  which  both  are  members.  It  has  been  many 
years  since  there  has  been  a  mistress  of  the  executive  man- 
sion at  Albany.  Not  since  the  election  of  Grover  Cleveland, 
In  1882,  has  the  mansion  been  adorned  by  a  woman.  The 
result  of  this  is  that  the  social  side  of  political  life  in  Albany 
has  practically  died  out.  Few  members'  wives  accompany 
their  husbands  to  Albany,  because  there  now  is  little  to  at- 
tract them  there. 

Let  a  woman  like  Mrs.  Fassett  occupy  the  executive 
mansion  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  Albany  again  will  be- 
come a  social  center. 

Sloat  Fassett  paid  most  of  his  way  through  school  himself. 
In  his  school  years,  he  was  an  excellent  all-round  athlete. 
As  a  boxer  he  was  quick  and  skillful,  and  he  was  the  best 
wrestler  in  his  set.  David  B.  Hill  and  Fassett  were  together 
in  the  old  Elmira  base-ball  team,  and,  like  the  governor- 
senator,  the  Republican  candidate  never  got  over  his  love  for 
the  game.  He  also  is  an  ardent  admirer  of  trotting  horses, 
and  he  would  miss  a  good  dinner,  elsewhere  than  at  his 
home,  almost  any  time  to  see  a  good  game  or  match. 

The  Fassett  home,  in  Elmira,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pri- 
vate dwellings  there.  It  stands  back  from  the  street  for  a 
considerable  distance,  and,  on  either  side,  has  a  wide  lawn. 
The  room  in  which  Mr.  Fasfett  spends  most  of  his  time  when 
at  home  is  the  library.  Here  is  one  of  the  best  private 
libraries  in  the  State.  Mr.  Fassett  is  a  hard  reader  and  he 
devotes  much  time  to  study.  He  is  an  excellent  German 
scholar,  which  language  he  reads  with  ease  and  speaks  fairly 
well.  Mr.  Fassett  has  an  extensive  law  library  as  well,  and, 
although  he  is  not  in  actual  practice  now,  he  is  studying  law 
almost  constantly. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Suttee 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Ask  your  grocer  for 

THE  CLEVELAND  COOK-BOOl 

(Free),  containing  over  350  proved  receipts.  If  he  does  n 
have  it,  send  stamp  and  address  to  the  Cleveland  Bakii 
Powder  Co.,  81  Fulton  Stieet,  New  York,  and  a  copy  I 
be  mailed  you.  Please  mention  this  paper. 
THB  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agenb 
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SOCIETY. 

The  "Incog."  First  Night. 

The  first  performance  here  of  Mrs.  Romualdo 
Pacheco's  new  play,  "  Incog.,"  last  Monday  even- 
ing, attracted  a  very  large  audience  of  fashionable 
people.  The  author  is  well  known  here,  and  the 
audience  took  keen  interest  in  the  performance  on 
that  account  as  well  as  because  of  the  merits  of  the 
comedy  itself.  Among  the  prominent  people  pres- 
ent, the  following  were  noticed  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  S.  Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon 
Standing,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Frank  Goad,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  Schmieden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Alvord,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Gallatin,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Maxwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  D.  Robinson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julius  Bandmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Percy 
Rothwell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  D.  Mayer,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  J.  Bandmann,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chadbourne, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Fitch,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A. 
Wells,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  O.  O.  Burgess,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M. 
Lawler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Bancroft,  Captain  and  Mrs. 
Charles  Nelson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marcus  D.  Boruck,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  P.  A.  Finnigan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  M.  Bunker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fisher  Ames,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  T.  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Rutherford,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Townsend,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Palmer, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  A.  Knight,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Llovd  Tevis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  D.  Adams,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M. 
Blair,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bosqui,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  T.  Cole- 
man, Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  Cole,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  Chretien, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Folsom,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Fries, 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  F. 
Mead,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  T.  Messer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M. 
A.  Miller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  B.  Spence,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Wood,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  J. 
Woods,  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Adam  Grant,  Mrs.  Romualdo  Pa- 
checo,  Mrs.  Volney  Spalding,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams, 
Mrs.  Frances  Edgerton,  Mrs.  Edwin  Stevens,  Mrs.  D.  E. 
Allison,  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Gamett,  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Hughes,  Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding,  Mrs.  E.  B.  Rail.  Mrs. 
Bessie  G.  .Smith,  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Fish,  Miss  Lillie  Brush, 
Miss  Marie  Williams,  Miss  Kittie  Nolan,  Miss  McCormick, 
Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Ella  Bigelow,  Miss  Jennie  Bigelow, 
Miss  Emily  Hughes.  Miss  Fannie  Hughes,  Miss  Minnie 
Hennessey,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard.  Miss  May  Norton,  Miss 
Nickerson,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Carrie  Piatt,  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Mr.  George  Bates,  Mr.  Carlton  Coleman,  Colonel  E. 
E  Eyre,  Mr.  W.  W.  Foote,  Mr.  Porter  Gamett,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Herold,  Jr.,  Mr.  Hugh  Hume,  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kellogg. 
Mr.  Walter  Kaufman,  Dr.  William  G.  Mizner,  Mr.  Robert 
F.  Morrow,  Mr.  Edwin  McAfee,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Newhall, 
Mr.  G.  B.  Nevin,  Mr.  Tames  C.  Pennie,  Jr.,  Mr.  George 
Pope,  Dr.  George  H.  H.  Redding,  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Short- 
ridge,  Mr.  A.  T.  Vogelsang,  Mr.  Clinton  E.  Worden,  Mr. 
Frank  D.  Willey,  Mr.  Hallock  Wright,  Judge  E.  D. 
Wheeler,  Mr.  William  E.  Fisher,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Woodward, 
Mr.  A.  C.  Tubbs,  Mr.  W.  E.  Holloway,  Mr.  Thomas  I. 
Bergin,  Mr.  A.  N.  Towne,  Mr.  Harry  E.  Wise,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Brown,  Mr.  Alvinza  Havward,  and  many  others. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts, 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  E.  J.  de  Santa  Marina  arrived  here  from  Paris  last 
Tuesday  and  is  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  I.  Lawrence  Poole  has  gone  to  New  York  on  "a  visit 
and  will  be  away  about  a  month. 

Mr.  Joseph  D.  Grant  and  Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  were  at 
Kissing  en  when  last  heard  from. 

Mr.  Fred  W.  Sharon  is  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  Deane  re- 
turned from  the  East  last  Wednesday. 

Mrs.  Phosbe  A.  Hearst  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  G.  Murphy  and  family  are  in  Paris. 

Miss  Margaret  E.  Carroll  and  Miss  Fanny  A.  Carroll  left 
New  York,  September  23d,  on  the  Teutonic  for  England. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Scott,  and  Miss  Cunningham 
will  soon  leave  England  en  route  home. 

Mr.  Charles  Josselyn  and  family,  of  this  city,  accompanied 
by  Miss  M.  McGavock,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  are  in  Paris. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Swan  is  stopping  at  the  Murray  Hill 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  MacGrotty  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  George  Hyde  and  Miss  Mamie  Hyde  left  for  Chicago 
last  Tuesday  to  visit  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Garceau,  who  are  living 
there.  Mrs.  Garceau  will  be  remembered  as  Miss  Gertrude 
Hyde. 

Misses  Mamie  and  Ella  Deming  have  returned  to  Sacra- 
mento after  traveling  through  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  dur- 
ing the  past  year  and  a  half. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilliard  M.  Judge  have  returned  from  Santa 
Cruz  where  they  passed  the  summer  and  will  leave  for  New 
York  on  October  19th. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  who  is  now  in  New  York  city,  is 
expected  here  in  a  fortnight. 

Mis.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  Miss  Agnes  McLaughlin  left 
Santa  Cruz  for  Oroville  last  Wednesday  and  in  about  a  week 
they  will  go  to  New  York.  Major  McLaughlin  will  go  East 
late  in  November  to  escort  his  family  home.  On  their  return 
they  will  be  accompanied  by  their  cousins,  Miss  Irene  L. 
Wolters  and  Mr.  C.  Wolters,  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  returned  to  the  city  last  Monday 
after  a  visit  of  three  weeks  at  San  Diego,  Redondo,  and  Santa 
"lonica.    She  was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  John  P.Jones  at  the 

.tter  place. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Meade  have  returned  from  their 
tour  of  Europe  and  are  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels  returned  from  Honolulu 
last  Tuesday  after  passing  a  month  there, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  have  arrived  in  New  York 
from  Europe  and  are  expected  here  soon. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman  and  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  of  Oak- 
land, will  leave  for  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Robinson,  of  Los  Angeles,  is  here  on  a  visit 
and  is  stopping  at  ihe  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Smart  have  removed  from  1902 
Broadway  to  their  new  home  on  Dwight  Way,  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Elam  is  passing  the  winter  with  her  daughter, 
Mrs.  James  A.  Miller,  Jr.,  at  1719  Green  Street. 

Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker  and  her  three  children  and  Mrs.  Wake- 
field Baker  went  to  Monterey  last  Wednesday  for  a  brief  out- 
ing. 
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Mr.  James  C.  Dunphy  has  been  at  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
past  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  James  de  la  Montanya,  Jr.,  has  been  enjoying  a  visit 
to  Judge  and  Mrs.  F.  E.  Spencer,  in  San  Jose". 

Mrs.  Peter  Hopkins  will  reside  in  Santa  Cruz  during  the 
winter. 

Mrs.  B.  R.  Woodworth  has  returned  to  "Las  Palmas," 
her  home  in  Fresno,  after  an  extended  visit  here. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  will  remain  at  her  cottage  in 
Santa  Cme  until  about  the  middle  of  October. 

Miss  Maybelle  Stewart  is  visiting  her  aunt,  Mrs.  Aldrich, 
at  her  residence,  1622  Clay  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Nickerson  and  the  Misses  Maud  and 
Myra  Nickerson  will  leave  on  October  4th  for  Santa  Barbara, 
where  they  will  remain  about  three  months. 

Mrs.  Merchant  has  returned  from  her  long  sea  voyage  and 
is  greatly  improved  in  health. 

Mr.  R.  Campbell,  of  Santa  Rosa,  is  paying  a  visit  to 
friends  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Belo  and  family  are  at  the  Hotel 
Bella  gio,  Lake  Como,  Switzerland. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Anspacher  and  Mr.  P.  Anspacher,  Jr., 
are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  James  de  Fremery,  resident  consul  for  the  Nether- 
lands, reached  New  York  a  week  ago  on  the  steamer  Lahn, 
after  a  visit  to  Holland. 

Mr.  Frank  M.  Stone  is  a  guest  at  the  Hoffman  House,  in 
New  YoTk  city. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Denicke  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Belvedere,  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Bosseke.  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  visiting  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  M.  Scott  and  Miss  Scott  have  been 
in  Southern  California  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.   Ira   Bishop,  who   have   been  passing   the 


summer  at  their  residence  in  Oakland,  have  taken  rooms  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins  will  remain  at  Menlo  Park 
during  October,  and  then  return  to  their  residence  here. 

Mrs.  James  H.  Jennings  has  taken  rooms  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  until  the  completion  of  her  new  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  came 
down  from  Calistoga  last  Monday,  and  have  been  passing 
the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  Prank  H.  Powers  went  to  New  York  a  week  ago,  and 
will  be  away  about  two  months.  He  intends  to  visit  Cuba 
during  his  absence. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  has  gone  East  en  route  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  will  reside  at  1001  Pine  Street  during 
the  winter  season. 

Miss  Fanny  Crocker  has  gone  East  to  visit  relatives. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  L.  Wooster  are  residing  at  2003  Cali- 
fornia Street  for  the  winter  season. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Cushing  are  at  1001  Pine  Street, 
where  they  will  reside  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Collier  have  returned  to 
Villa  Kabel,  their  home,  near  Clear  Lake,  and  will  remain 
there  a  couple  of  months. 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Harrington  and  Miss  Mamie  Harrington,  who 
have  been  in  Tacoma  for  several  months,  will  pass  the  winter 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Griffith  Coit  are  now  residing  at  1001  Pine 
Street. 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Bissell  and  the  Misses  Bissell  have  returned 
to  the  city  after  passing  several  months  in  Berkeley. 

Mrs.  William  Burling  and  Miss  Burling  have  removed  to 
1920  Broadway. 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Perry  P.  Eyre,  who  passed  the  summer  at 
Menlo  Park,  are  occupying  their  residence  on  Hyde  Street. 
Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart  is  passing  several  weeks  at  the   Hoff- 
man House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  New  | 
York  city. 

Mr.  Albert  L.   Stetson,   who  .went   to   Honolulu   several  | 
weeks  ago  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  D.  Spreckels,  returned 
last  Tuesday  after  a  delightful  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  P.  Bowie  have  been  visiting  Santa  Cruz 
for  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  Elanchard  Chase  passed  several 
days  here  during  the  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  H.  Buckingham  have  returned 
from  Lake  County,  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  and  the  Misses  Griffith 
will  return  from  Monterey  on  Monday. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  McLane  and  Miss  Eugenie  McLane,  of 
Baltimore,  are  the  guests  of  Mrs,  Morton  Cheesman  at  her 
residence  on  Pacific  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Boum  and  the  Misses  Bourn  are 
passing  a  month  at  their  villa  near  St.  Helena. 

Mrs.  Charles  J.  Torbert  has  gone  East  to  visit  her 
daughters,  Mrs.  Fearon  and  Mrs.  Snyder. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Balfour  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  in  their  villa  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Perkins,  Mrs.  George  Law  Smith,  and  Miss  Maude 
Smith  are  passing  a  couple  of  weeks  in  San  Jose. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  H.  Cooper  is  now  convalescent  after  a  year's 
illness.  Mr,  Cooper,  who  was  severely  injured  at  Monterey 
last  July,  is  improving  in  health  and  returned  to  the  city  a 
few  days  ago,  accompanied  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Alice 
Cooper. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  are  at  Monterey. 
Mr.  C.    F.  Kirby  has  arrived  in  London  on  his  European 
tour. 

Mrs.  E.  C.  Judd,  of  Honolulu,  and  Miss  Emily  Kirketerp 
have  been  enjoying  a  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Zeile  returned  early  in  the 
week  from  a  visit  to  friends  at  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Gamble  and  Miss  Fanny  Gamble,  of  Piedmont,  de- 
parted for  the  Sandwich  Islands  last  Saturday,  to  be  gone 
about  six  months. 

Mrs.  Chester  G.  Cutter,  who  has  been  visiting  her  mother, 
Mrs.  W.  C,  Alberger,  for  the  past  four  months,  returned  to 
her  home  in  New  York  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Holman  is  expected  here  soon  from  Seatde  on 
a  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Durbrow. 

Mr.  and  Mr.  George  P.  Thurston  are  located  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton  will  reside  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  during  the  winter. 

Hon.  Robert  Preston,  of  Sunderland,  Eng.,  is  here  on  a 
visit,  and  is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Noyes  and  the  Misses  Noyes,  of 
Butte,  Mont.,  are  here,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Hotel 
Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Fred  A.  Meyer,  Miss  Frida  Mayer,  and  the  Misses 
Sophie  and  Marion  Godeffroy  left  New  York  September  24th 
on  the  Normannia  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Devine,  of  Riverside,  is  at  the  Gilsey  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  George  E.  Whitney,  of  Oakland,  is  stopping  at  the 
Hotel  Brunswick  in  New  York  city. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  F.  B.  Kellogg,  of  Tacoma,  were  passengers 
on  the  steamer  Normannia,  which  left  New  York  Septem- 
ber 24th  for  Hamburg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Roos  were  in  Paris  a  week  ago. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Doremus  and  Miss  Mary  Doremus 
returned  from  Glasgow,  a  week  ago,  on  the  Circassia,  and 
left  at  once  for  their  home  in  Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  S.  Kahn  left  on  the  1st  instant  for  Salt  Lake  City  on 
a  visit  to  her  relatives  and  friends, 

Mr.  L.  M.  Hickman  is  passing  a  few  weeks  at  the  Hoff- 
man House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  George  C.  Sampson  is  in  New  York  city  and  is  stop- 
ping at  the  Sinclair  House. 

Mr.  E.  Williams,  of  San  Jose",  is  at  the  Hotel  St.  Denis, 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  S.  M.  Hortonand  Miss  M.  Horton,  of  San  Diego,  are 
at  the  Hotel  Glenham,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Wheeler,  and  Mr.  F.  R.  Reed,  of  Tacoma, 
were  in  New  York  city  last  week. 

Mr.  A,  F.  Moore,  Mrs.  Shelby,  Miss  Shelby,  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son, Mr.  B.  D.  Lewis,  Mr.  R.  W.  Lewis,  Mr.  G.  B.  Murkle, 
Mr.  C.  E.  Whitney,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Young,  all  of  Portland, 
Or.,  are  at  various  hotels  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  M.  S.  GHck,  Mr.  R.  N.  Dodsworth,  Mr.  L.  Blank- 
enhom,  and  Mr.  E.  G.  Fay,  all  of  Los  Angeles,  are  visiting 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Whitney,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Whitney,  and  Miss  C. 
Whitney  are  visiting  Boston. 

Mr.  M.  F.  Campbell  is  at  the  Astor  House  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Costigan,  of  Oakland,  is  stopping  at  the  Hoff- 
man house  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Pitner,  Mr.  J.  O.  Robinson,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Shafer 
and  her  son  are  among  the  Seattle  people  now  in  Boston. 

Mr,  Charles  F.  McDermott  is  stopping  at  the  Astor  House 
in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  R.  Folger,  of  Oakland,  is  yisidng  New  York  city, 
and  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick, 

Mr.  G.  Carter,  Mr.  F.  H.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  R.  Nevins, 
Jr.,  are  visiting  New  York  city. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  third  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be  held 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon  at  Irving  Hall.  Two  songs 
by  Oscar  Weil,  with  violin  obligato,  will  be  sung  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Carr,  and 
Messrs.  Beel,  Knell,  and  Heine  will  be  heard  in 
various  selections,  including  a  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano  by  Arthur  Foote,  which  is  new  here,  and  is 
awaited  with  much  interest  as  the  work  of  one  of 
the  highest  American  composers. 


Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner-Hamilton  made  her  d£but  on 
the  operatic  stage  last  Monday  evening,  at  the  Stan- 
dard Theatre  in  New  York  city.  She  appeared  as 
Maid  Marion,  in  "  Robin  Hood,"  with  the  Boston- 
ians,  and  was  well  received.  She  will  be  known  as 
Caroline  Hamilton. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  the  first  concert  of 
his  new  series  next  Sunday  afternoon  in  Steinway 
Hall.  An  excellent  programme  is  b_ing  arranged, 
and  the  affair  will  doubtless  be  very  interesting. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  will  return  to 
Arizona  on  November  1st,  as  his  leave  of  absence  will  then 
expire.  Mrs.  Lyman,  who  presented  her  husband  with  a  son 
a  fortnight  ago,  will  remain  here  until  December,  as  the 
guest  ot  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke.  Miss  Lyman, 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  also  visiting  Mrs,  Clarke. 

Mrs.  Charles  M.  Stoney  left  on  the  steamer  China  a  week 
ago  to  join  her  husband.  Lieutenant  Stoney,  U.  S.  N.,  at 
the  China  station.  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hetherington  also  left  on  the 
same  steamer,  to  join  her  husband,  Lieutenant  Hetherington, 
U.  S.  N„  who  is  in  command  of  the  steamer  Marion. 

Mrs.  Henry  Glass,  wife  of  Commander  Glass,  U.  S.  N., 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  Marthon,  wife  of  Commander  Marthon,  U. 
S.  N.,  will  leave  for  the  East  some  time  this  month. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  have  returned 
from  the  Yosemite  Valley  and  are  at  the  Presidio. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Benham  and  Miss  Edith  Benham  will  re- 
main here  for  awhile  visiting  friends  after  Admiral  Benham's 
departure  for  the  East. 

Captain  Theodore  J.  Wint,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A.,  has 
gone  to  Fort  Bidwell  to  take  command  there. 

Lieutenant  Samson  L,  Faison,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A„ 
has  been  relieved  from  duty  at  Willett 's  Point,  N.  Y. 


Mu:ic,  poetry,  and  painting  will  be  illustrated  by 
Messrs.  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Wm.  Greer  Harrison,  and 
Solly  H.  Walter,  on  Friday  evening,  October  16th, 
23d,  30th,  November  6th,  13th.  at  Kohler  &  Chase's 
new  music  hall,  O'Farrell  Street.  Miss  Julia  New- 
man will  be  the  vocalist  and  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel 
the  accompanist. 


The  Occidental  Kindergarten. 

An  entertainment  was  given  in  Union  Square  Hall 
last  Wednesday  evening  for  the  benefit  of  the  Occi- 
dental Kindergarten.  The  attendance  was  very 
large,  and  the  affair  was  a  success,  socially,  artisti- 
cally, and  financially.  The  first  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme was  a  concert  comprising  the  following  se- 
lections : 

Quartet,  op.  77,  for  piano  and  strings,  first  time  in  this  city 
(Jadassohn),  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet,  Mr.  Frederick  Knell,  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  and  Mr.  F.  S.  Gutterson  ;  vocal,  (a)  "Lied 
der  Mignon"  (&)  "The  Enquirer"  (Schubert),  Miss  Amalia 
Volkman  ;  piano  solo,  (a)  "  Valse  Caracteristique  "(Sauvlet), 
{b)  Pasquinade,  (Gottschalk),  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet ;  vocal,  (a) 
Arioso  (Delibes),  (6)  "  Forget  Me  Not''  (Supped,  Mme  E. 
Tojetti ;  violin  solo,  "Cavatina"  (Sauvlet),  (new,  manu- 
script), Mr.  Henry  Heyman  ;  recitative  and  aria,  "  Ebreo" 
(Apolloni),  "  Fu  D:o  che  disso,"  Mr.  J.  C.  Hughes  ;  'cello 
solo,  "  Romanze"  (Gillet),  Mr.  F.  S.  Gutterson;  nocturne, 
for  flute,  violin,  and  piano,  ( Behr),  Mr.  Louis  Newbauer, 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  and  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet. 

The  second  part  consisted  of  some  well-arranged 
tableaux,  which  were  given  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Peixotto.     The  subjects  were  as  follows  : 

"  Scandal,"  after  Eugene  de  Blaas  ;  "  Bohemians  Before 
a  Monastery,"  after  Paul  Thumann  ;  "  Harvest  Time,"  after 
Jules  Breton  ;  "  Reading  from  Homer,"  after  Alma  Tadema ; 
"City  Swell  in  the  Mountains,"  after  Franz  Defregger; 
"  A  Florentine  Concert,"  after  R.  Sorbi. 


For  Women 

Of  delicate  constitu- 
tion, no  better  medi- 
cine can  be  recom- 
mended than 

AVER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

[lit  is  highly  concen- 
s  trated,  economical, 
ft  safe,  and  pleasant  to 
/  to  take. 

"This  is  to  certify 
P  that  after  having  been 
■  sick  for  twelve  years 
with  kidney  disease 
and  general  debility, 
and  having  been  treated  by  several  physi- 
cians without  relief,  I  am  now  better  in 
every  respect,  and  think  I  am  nearly  well, 
having  taken  seven  bottles  of  Ayr's  Sarsa- 
parilla."— Maria  Ludwigson,  Albert  Lea, 
Minnesota. 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  hy  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price,  SI ;  six,  S5.  "Worth  85  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


The  dates  of  the  four-day  meeting  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  Trotting-Horse  Breeders'  Association  have 
been  set  for  Saturday,  October  ioth  ;  Tuesday, 
October  13th  ;  Thursday,  the  15th,  and  Satur- 
day, the  17th.  In  addition  to  the  colt  stakes, 
the  entries  in  which  closed  last  March,  the  associa- 
tion offers  the  following  purses,  entries  to  which 
close  October  6,  1891  :  Free-for-all  pacing  purse, 
$1,000;  2:17  class  trotting  purse,  $1  000  ;  2:20  class 
trotting  purse,  $800  ;  2:26  class  trotting  purse,  $600. 


—  TWO      COURSES       OF      EIGHT      LECTURES       IN 

scientific  physiognomy  will  commence  October  12th 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  427  Sutter  Street,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  Stanton.  Terms,  $5.00  per  course.  Physiog- 
nomical descriptions  of  character  given.  Office 
hours  :  9  to  5. 

Thur.-day  matinees  are  becoming  popular  in  New 
York.  First  Saturdays  were  alone  in  having  after- 
noon performances  ;  then  came  Wednesdays  ;  and 
now  May  Irwin,  in  "  Boys  and  Girls."  and  Richard 
Mansfield,  in  "  Nero,"  are  acting  on  Thursday  after- 
noons. If  they  play  on  Sunday  nights,  too,  it  will 
make  up  a  total  of  ten  performances  a  week,  which 
no  company  of  players  will  be  able  to  stand  regu- 
larly. _     

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Electric    Diamonds    defy     detection  ; 
they  fool  them  all.     See  them.     1034  Market  Street. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on 
all  dietetic  and  culinary 
questions,  says  : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent 
from  a  dangerous  illness— scarlet 
fever— and  for  days  could 
J|k  take  no  nourishment  ex- 
djl        cept  Wilbur's 


COCOA- 


THETA 


DR.    MARY    WHITNEY, 

Diseases  of  Womep  and  Children. 

Residence  :  Office  Hours : 

1355  Thirteenth  Avenue.  10  to  12  a.  m.;  s  to  4  h.  m. 

East  Oakland,  Cal.  Sundays— 10  to  11  a.  M, 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grad 
of  Champagn< 
without  sweet 
ness. 


INTERESTING   PORTRAITS 

RECENTLY  BOUGHT  IN  LONDON. 

THESE  ARE  LARGE  ENOUGH  TO   BE  FRAMED. 

D  ARWIN,  from  life,  bv  Mrs.  Cameron. 
HERSCHEL,  ••  ••  •• 

JOACHIM. 

BROWNING, 

MATTHEW  ARNOLD,  by  Watts. 

I9AAE  WALTON,  the  Angler. 

THACKERAY.     DR.  MARTINEAl". 

W.K.VICKERY 

IO8   GRANT    AVENUE. 


817-310  KEARNY  ST.,  bet.  Bnsh  and  Pine. 

Science   has   Conqnered  I     Oar  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  ng,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
lending  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science*  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Kield.  and  Marin* 
Classes.      All  lrinrk  of  Optical  Onorls  renaired 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  .city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonahle,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 
GILBERT  TOM  I 

Souther  Farm,  San  Lean 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  5,  1891. 


GEO.H.rULLERDESKCO. 

/MANUFACTURES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

■  AMD 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

S38-B4D  MISSION  ST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delidou8t  Appetizing,  Xourishinff. 
Mock  Turtle,  Scrap  &  BomM, 




— .   Tmama 

f*^r* /■    Macaroni, 

Ox  Tail, 

■\^^b 

Consommfi, 
Julienne, 
Chicken, 
Vegetable, 

Mutton, 

iSyr    Beef. 

3r~^      Pea, 
%,         Okra, 
^SHgg  Vermicelli, 
H(s|^  ClamBrotb, 
Sgfflf  Puree  of 

Printanier, 

Game. 

GreenTurtle 

Mulligatawny 

Sampl 

will  be  sent  by  Eip 

ess  on  receipt  of  13c. 

B.  T.  CO1 

WDREY  CO. 

Boston,  U.S. A. 

GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Remedy  for 

LOSS   of    APPETITE, 

FEVER  and  AGUE, 
MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
"        and  INDIGESTION. 

Aii  experience  of  25  years  in  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  F&riB,  nas  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
deRTee  its  restorative  and  invltforatinff  qualities,  free 
from  the  disa^reeabl*  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouoi,  Paris. 
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30  North  William  street,  N.  V. 
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BOSTON    AND    HER    BRAINS. 
The  Story  of  the   Hub's  Intellectual   Supremacy. 

The  oldest  professional  tramp  in  the  United  States 
and  young  Mr.  Verdant  occupied  the  same  bench  in 
the  park  the  other  day.  Young  Mr.  Verdant  was 
absorbed  in  the  contents  of  his  morning  paper, 
and  the  venerable  vagabond,  whose  whiskers  were 
very  white  and  long  and  bushy,  scrutinized  him  with 
a  wonder-if-I-can-pull-your-leg-for-a-quarter  look. 
He  finally  sidled  up  and  whispered  hoarsely  in  Ver- 
dant's  right  eye:  "You've  had  your  breakfast, 
haven't  you  ?  " 

"What  difference  does  that  make  to  you? "re- 
plied Verdant,  softly- 

"Now,  pard,  there's  no  offense,  I  hope.  I  on'y 
thought  that  if  you  had  got  your  mornin's  fodder, 
you  wouldn't  mind  givin'  an  old  man  like  me  a 
quarter  for  a  good,  substantial  breakfast.     See  ?  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  I  do." 

"  You're  all  right,  young  pardner  ;  but  you're  not 
hungry,  and  so  you  can't  appreciate  my  situation, 
that's  all.  Say,  gimme  a  dime,  if  you  haven't  got  a 
quarter,  there's  a  noble  duke,  and  I'll  tell  you  my 
story." 

Verdant  nodded  assent. 

After  giving  vent  to  a  cough  that  made  a  four- 
year-old  fall  off  an  adjacent  park  bench,  the  gentle- 
man who  was,  said  simply:  "It's  a  go.  I  take 
you  up  on  that,  so  here  flies  : 

"  The  light  of  day  first  broke  upon  my  unaston- 
ished  vision  in  the  famous  old  sea-port  town  of 
Salem,  Mass.,  just  about  eighty-six  years  ago.  I 
don't  remember  the  exact  date,  but  you  can  find  it 
in  the  old  family  Bible,  down  in  Simpson's.  He's  a 
relative  of  mine,  and  is  keeping  the  book  for  me 
until  I  decide  on  a  permanent  boarding-place. 

"From  my  earliest  boyhood,"  the  veteran  con- 
tinued, "  I  had  a  happy  faculty  of  evolving  great 
schemes  from  my  inner  consciousness.  On  the  eve 
of  my  twenty-fifth  birthday  one  of  the  fiercest  storms 
that  ever  assailed  the  Atlantic  Coast  was  raging.  It 
lasted  two  days  and  two  nights,  and  then  subsided 
as  suddenly  as  it  had  arisen.  As  soon  as  the  sky 
had  cleared,  I  went  out  to  see  what  damage  had  been 
wrecked  by  old  ocean.  My  daddy's  farm  extended 
down  on  one  side  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

"  Going  southward  and  mounting  a  small  hillock, 
my  eyes  were  greeted  by  a  sight  that  will  remain  en- 
graven on  the  pure  white  tablet  of  my  memory  long 
after  I  have  croaked.  Upon  what  had  but  recently 
been  a  large  field  of  corn,  I  saw,  stranded  high  and 
dry,  an  enormous  shoal  of  Rorqual  whales.  Yes, 
sir,  a  colony  of  whales  ;  the  largest,  swiftest,  and 
best  proportioned  of  their  species  It  was  as  if  I  had 
suddenly  come  upon  a  range  of  young  mountains. 

"  I  carefully  examined  their  whalelets  and  so  set 
out  to  put  into  practice  a  darling  scheme, 

"  I  noticed  that  there  were  only  three  bull-whales 
out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  that  had  been 
washed  ashore.  The  others  were  cow-whales,  or 
females,  and  their  young,  of  which  there  were  ten  or 
a  dozen.  I  also  noticed  that  the  young  whales  were 
suckled  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  a  young 
calf  or  colt  is,  and  that  the  dug  appendage  was  large 
and  extended,  as  on  a  cow.  You  see  the  drift  of  my 
reasoning  ?  I  saw  no  good  reason  why  I  should  not 
secure  these  big,  black  creatures  and  utilize  them 
just  the  same  as  we  utilized  the  common  cows  on 
our  farm. 

"Well,  I  did,  and  it  was  more  than  a  little  bit 
risky.  But  the  milk — ye  gods  and  little  fishes,  it 
was  immense.  It  was  honey  and  lemonade,  with  ice- 
cream and  rice-pudding,  compared  to  common,  every- 
day milk.  Cow  juice  wasn't  in  it.  Fluid-de-boss 
had  to  take  a  back  seat  when  whales'  milk  was 
around.  I  soon  saw  that  I  wasn't  an  utter  idiot,  as 
the  old  man  declared,  and  I  scurried  around  to  get 
the  show  in  operation.  I  invested  in  a  quantity  of 
big  logs  and  big  iron  rings,  and  had  some  heavy 
iron  bands  made  to  fit  the  logs.  In  addition,  I 
bought  several  hundred  feet  of  stout  iron  chain. 
With  the  assistance  of  a  couple  of  blacksmiths  and 
a  crew  of  tough  sailor  lads,  I  soon  had  each  one  of 
the  whales  firmly  secured  by  one  of  the  big  iron  rings 
through  her  lower  jaw,  from  which  hung  several  feet 
of  iion  chain,  the  off-end  being  attached  to  one  of 
the  iron-bound  logs  driven  deep  into  the  earth. 

"  My  next  move  was  to  devise  some  kind  of  an  in- 
destructible machine  ior  milking  my  whales  at  long 
range.  After  a  number  of  more  or  less  successful 
experiments,  I  constructed  a  sort  of  suction-pump, 
with  a  long  hose  attachment,  and  it  worked  like  a 
charm.  I  found  the  milk  of  my  Rorqual  whales  to 
be  in  every  way  superior  to  the  old-fashioned  prod- 
uct of  the  co*.  Although  resembling  cow's  milk, 
the  milk  of  my  whales  was  whiter,  very  much 
sweeter,  and  contained  a  cream  that  was  delicious 
beyond  description.  Best  of  all,  it  contained  at  least 
sixty  per  cent,  of  pure  phosphorus,  which,  strange 
to  say,  did  not  affect  its  palatableness  or  its  clover- 
like fragrance  in  the  least. 

"  It  did,  however,  affect  its  appearance  in  the  dark 
to  a  remarkable  degree.  It  was  as  luminous  as  a 
conflagration.  Half  a  pound  of  the  butter  which  my 
mother — rest  her  ashes — used  to  make  from  whales' 
milk  would  furnish  us  with  light  lor  a  whole  week.  We 
threw  all  of  our  old  lamps  into  the  scrap-bin  when 
we  first  made  this  discovery. 

"  The  great  thing  about  this  whale's  milk  was 
that  it  gave  forth  no  sulphuric  fumes,  like  ordinary 
phosphorus.     My  whale  dairy  was  a  success  beyond 


peradventure.  I  became  as  much  talked  about  in 
the  community  as  President  Madison.  I  made 
money  palm  over  knuckle,  and  chucked  it  away  as 
fast  as  I  made  it.  I  built  a  kind  of  an  open-to-the- 
air  aquarium  on  a  huge  scale,  and  staked  my  cow- 
whales  within  its  stone  walls.  People  came  miles 
just  to  see  my  unique  dairy,  and  it  paid  them,  too. 
Some  of  my  larger  whales  gave  out  as  many  as  ten 
gallons  a  day  of  pure  milk.  One  feature  of  my 
business  pleased  me  more  than  a  little.  This  was 
the  fact  that  the  milk  of  my  whales  was  in  greatest 
demand  for  children,  and  the  largest  quantity  con- 
sumed in  any  one  place  was  in  the  city  of  Boston. 
All  the  best  physicians  there  recommended  it  to 
parents  as  the  very  finest  thing  in  the  world  for  their 
young  offspring. 

"  It  was  noticed  that,  aside  from  its  excellent 
dietetic  qualities,  it  was  also  a  tremendous  brain 
stimulator.  Young  school  -  children  who  drank 
whales'  milk  regularly,  became  bright  beyond  their 
years.  In  children  of  eight  years  and  nine  years  of 
age,  the  wonderful  product  of  my  whales  invariably 
developed  an  abnormal  intellectual  acuteness.  They 
acquired,  after  a  few  weeks'  course  of  whales'  milk, 
a  range  and  depth  of  thought,  a  power  of  concen- 
tration, and  a  breadth  of  logical  reasoning  that  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  mind  of  more  than  one  learned 
professor. 

"After  I  was  a  year  or  two  in  the  business,  I 
found  that  it  would  take  every  drop  of  milk  that  my 
whales  would  give  up  to  supply  the  demand  in 
Boston  alone.  It  was  easier  to  send  my  cans  in  bulk 
to  one  place  than  to  scatter  them  around,  so  I  sold 
my  milk  to  dealers  in  Boston  exclusively.  Mean- 
while, the  inhabitants  of  that  excellent  city  were 
growing  brainier  with  every  glass  of  whales'  milk 
that  they  quaffed,  and  I  should  have  grown  richer, 
but  I  didn't,  for  I  was  a  spendthrift,  and  I  was  proud 
of  it  then.  But  one  thing  consoles  me  in  my  aged 
poverty  :  I  am  the  father  of  Boston's  brains  and 
culture.  To  my  enterprise  is  directly  due  the  fact 
that  Boston  became  the  center  of  American  literary 
activity.  Yes,  sir,  I,  as  seedy  and  thirsty  as  1 
am,  and  who,  instead  of  being  the  greatest  and 
most  honored  man  in  the  United  States  to-day,  am 
— what  ?  A  beggar  seeking  alms  from  the  generous. 
Oh,  cruel  world  !     Oh,  helpless  old  age  !  " 

"  Is  that  all?"  asked  young  Mr.  Verdant,  when 
the  tramp  sage  ceased  speaking.  "What  became 
of  your  wonderful  whale-farm  ?  " 

"  Ah,  short-sighted  youth,"  resumed  the  gentle- 
man who  was,  after  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes 
with  his  finger-tips,  "you  can  not  fully  appreciate 
the  fickleness  of  fortune  until  she  has  once  smote 
you  with  a  mighty  smite,  as  she  did  me.  As  my 
fortune  came  to  me  on  the  crest  of  the  stormy 
waves,  so  it  left  me,  for  one  night,  while  I  was  in 
Boston  dissipating  on  baked  beans,  brown  bread, 
and  Browning,  a  terrific  storm  arose  and  swept  my 
entire  dairy  out  to  sea.  There  wasn't  a  trace  of  my 
beautiful  plant  to  be  seen  next  day.  The  cruel 
waters  covered  everything  but  the  whales,  and  they 
probably  went  back  to  their  friends  and  home. 

"  I  was  penniless  and  disheartened.  I  never  have 
recovered  from  the  blow.  My  only  pleasure  is  in 
the  ruby,  and  there  I  drown  all  my  bitter  memories. 
Say,  pardner,  how  about  that  quarter  ?  " 

"  You're  an  able  and  conscientious  old  liar,"  re- 
plied Verdant,  handing  him  of  the  white  whiskers  a 
twenty-five  cent  piece,  "  and  may  you  drink  deep 
and  escape  the  del.  trems." 

"  That  young  feller,"  mused  the  aged  wanderer, 
as  he  entered  a  saloon  and  removed  his  long,  white 
beard,  "  is  a  bigger  fool  than  he  thinks  he  is.  Make 
it  whisky  straight  this  trip,  Charlie." — Evening  Sun. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Here  is  an  anecdote  related  by  an  Irish  comedian 
of  an  experience  he  once  had  in  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
The  place  was  Venlnor,  and  the  prospects  of  a  good 
"house"  were  dark.  It  occurred  to  the  Hibernian 
artist  to  inquire  if  there  was  an  Irish  quarter  in  the 
town  ;  so  he  said  to  his  host,  a  hotel-keeper  :  "  Have 
you  many  Irish  here  ?  "  "  No,"  was  the  ingenuous 
reply,  "  we  are  remarkably  free  from  them  !  " 


One  of  Travers's  best  ion  mots  was  inspired  by  the 
sight  of  the  Siamese  twins.  After  carefully  examin- 
ing the  mysterious  ligature  that  had  bound  them  to- 
gether from  birth,  he  looked  up  blankly  at  them  and 
said:  "  B-b-br-brothers,  I  presume?"  Mr.  Clews 
says  that  the  last  time  he  saw  Travers,  the  genial 
broker  called  at  his  office.  Looking  at  the  tape, 
Clews  remarked:  "The  market  is  pretty  stiff  to- 
day. Travers."  "  Y-y-yes,  but  it  is  the  st-st-stiffness 
of  d-d-death." 

The  Prussian  cavalry  officer,  of  whom  the  follow- 
ing story  is  told,  did  not  intend  to  be  cheated  out  of 
a  share  of  the  glory  of  such  a  death.  It  was  after 
the  battle  of  Gravelotte.  the  bloodiest  fight  of  the 
Franco-German  War  of  1870.  The  cavalry  officer, 
badly  wounded  himself,  was  greatly  annoyed  by  the 
cries  of  some  wounded  soldiers  lying  near  him.  At 
last,  being  unable  longer  to  control  himself,  he 
testily  called  out :  "  Stop  your  howling  over  there  ! 
Do  you  think  you're  the  only  ones  killed  in  this 
fight?"  _ 

A  story,  which  European  newspapers  seem  to 
think  will  amuse  their  readers,  is  going  the  rounds 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  Western  man,  name  un- 
known or  not  divulged,  was  suddenly  elevated  to 
the  post  of  "Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy." 
He  went  to  see  the  launching  of  one  of  the  first  iron- 
clads. When  everything  had  been  explained,  he 
deemed  it  necessary  to  say  something,  but  found  his 
mind  a  blank.  At  last,  he  suggested  that  "the 
darned  thing  seemed  hollow,"  and  relapsed  into 
silence. 

In  New  York,  on  the  East  Side  (says  the  SunJ, 
there  is  a  club  of  newsboys,  bootblacks,  and  street 
gamins  of  every  degree.  One  night,  recently,  the 
women  of  the  church  that  supports  the  club  gave 
the  boys  an  entertainment,  the  main  feature  of 
which  was  a  recitation  by  a  beautiful  East  Side  elo- 
cutionist. The  woman,  dressed  in  silks  and  lace, 
stepped  out  on  the  platform,  and  began  to  recite  a 
pathetic  poem,  the  refrain  of  which  was:  "Oh, 
where,  oh,  where  is  Mary  ?  "  The  third  petition  of 
the  inquiry  was  answered  by  a  shrill  voice  :  "  She's 
on  de  Islan',  mum,  washin'  fer  de  loonies." 


exercised  upon  his  venerable  majesty  by  Bismarck 
that  Bleichroeder  and  his  daughter  were  very  re- 
luctantly invited  to  court  balls.  Once  his  guests, 
the  old  monarch  determined  that  the  banker  and 
Miss  Bleichroeder  should  be  hospitably  treated,  and, 
finding  that  the  young  lady  lacked  partners  and  was 
left  to  sit  out  all  the  dances,  he  himself  in  person 
ordered  every  young  officer  whom  he  met  in  the 
ball-room  to  invite  her  to  dance.  Much  to  their 
annoyance  the  gilded  youths  of  the  Guard  were 
forced  to  obey.  They  did  so  after  their  own 
fashion,  however,  and,  marching  up  to  the  lady  one 
after  another,  they  exclaimed  in  far  from  engaging 
or  affable  tones  :  "  Most  gracious  Fraulein,  by  the 
commands  of  bis  imperial  and  royal  majesty  I  invite 
you  to  dance  with  me."  The  poor  girl's  mortifica- 
tion may  be  more  easily  imagined  than  described. 


As  illustrating  the  meekness,  not  to  say  timidity, 
of  that  great  barrister,  Rufus  Choate.  some  one  tells 
the  Boston  Courier  this  story  about  him  :  Riding  in 
a  stage-coach  in  Vermont,  one  dav.  in  company 
with  the  late  Joseph  Bell,  Mr.  Choate  remarked: 
"  What  a  fine  wall  surrounds  that  house."  In  the 
same  vehicle  sat  a  burly  Englishman,  somewhat  trie 
worse  for  liquor,  and  offensively  pugnacious.  "  That 
is  not  a  wall,  sir,  it  is  a  fence,"  said  he,  addressing 
the  speaker.  Mr.  Choate  modestly  replied :  "  I 
call  it  a  wall — a  stone  wall."  "  I  say,  sir,  it  is  a 
fence,  and  I  insist  upon  it."  This  was  said  in  such 
a  belligerent  tone,  that,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  Mr. 
Choate  was  proceeding  to  admit  that  it  was  a  fence, 
when  Mr.  Bell  jumped  up  and  thus  addressed  the 
Englishman  :  "I  say,  sir,  that  it  is  a  stone  wall, 
and  if  you  again  call  it  a  fence,  I  will  throw  you  out 
of  this  coach  !  "  As  Mr.  Bell  was  a  man  of  com- 
manding size  and  mien,  his  threat  proved  effective, 
and  the  argument  ceased  right  there. 


1      I  took  Cold, 

I  took  Sick. 

1  TOOK 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

RESULT: 

I  take  My  Meals, 

I  take  My  Rest, 

AND  I  AM  VIGOROUS  ENOUGH  To   TAKE 
I   ANYTHING   I   CAN  LAY   MY  HANDS   ON  ; 

1  gretting  fat  too,  for  Scott's 
I  Emulsion  of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil 
1  and  HypophosphitesofLimeand 

I    Soda  N'OT   ONLY   CURED    MY     I  lll'ip- 

!  ient    Consumption   but  built 

I    ME   UP,  AND  IS  NOW  PUTTING 

j    FLESH  ON   MY  BONES    j 

i  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  a  day.  i  j 
!  take  it  just  as  easily  as  i  do  milk."  j 
i  such  testimony  is  nothing  new.  j 
!  scott's  emulsion  is  doing  wonders  j 
!  daily.     Take  no  other.  ( 


I 


The  anecdotes  connected  with  the  free  list  would 
fill  a  volume.  One  day.  when  Nestor  Roqueplan 
was  the  director  of  the  Ope>a  Comique,  he  was 
handed  the  card  of  a  gentleman  whom  he  did  not 
know  from  Adam,  and  who  bad  called  five-and- 
twenty  times.  The  visitor  was  admitted,  and  very 
politely  but  persistently  claimed  his  free  passes, 
which  had  been  suppressed.  His  grandfather  had 
an  opera  performed  in  1803.  Roqueplan  asked  the 
visitor  to  hum  an  air  of  said  opera.  The  young 
fellow  could  not  comply  with  the  request.  "Well, 
monsieur,  I  am  still  more  ignorant  of  your  grand- 
sire's  music  than  you  are,  so  you  must  admit  that 
your  request  is  an  unreasonable  one." 

An  amusing  encounter  between  the  Prince  of 
Wales  and  a  miner  took  place  while  the  prince  was 
recently  staying  in  Yorkshire  (says  the  Recorder). 
The  prince  and  a  friend,  going  for  a  stroll  one 
morning,  at  the  turning  of  a  lane  came  across  a 
miner  who  had  with  him  a  brace  of  bull-terrier 
pups.  The  prince's  companion  asked  the  man  how 
much  he  had  paid  for  the  pups.  "Two  quid,"  re- 
plied the  miner,  with  true  Yorkshire  brevity.  The 
Prince  of  Wales  examined  the  dogs  critically  for  a 
few  moments,  and  then  remarked  :  "  Don't  you 
think  two  pigs  would  have  been  a  better  investment 
for  you,  my  friend  ?"  "  Maybe,"  replied  the  collier  ; 
"  but,  mister,  what  a  blooming  fool  a  chap  would 
look  a-going  a-ratting  with  two  pigs."  The  argu- 
ment was  irresistible,  and  the  prince,  with  his  friend, 
retired.  _ 

The  late  Emperor  William  objected  to  the  Banker 
Bleichroeder,  and  it  was  only  by  dint  of  the  pressure 


Some  years  ago,  the  old  Marquise  du  P had  1 

informed  her  servants  that  she  expected  a  call  from  ' 

the  Archbishop  of  T ,  but  failed  to  add  that  he  ' 

had  been  married  in  bis  youth,  and  that  he  had  only 
resigned  his  commission  as  a  captain  of  cuirassiers 
and  entered  the  church  on  the  death  of  his  wife. 
The  latter  had  left  him  with  two  little  boys.  These, 
now  grown  up  and  themselves  officers  in  the  army, 
accompanied  their  father  on  the  occasion  of  his  call. 
A  gray-haired  groom  of  the  chambers,  on  asking  the 
right  reverend  gentleman  whom  he  was  to  have  the 
honor  of  announcing,  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot 
upon   receiving    the  reply  :    "  The   Archbishop   of 

T and  his  two  sons."    "Jamais  f"  exclaimed  the 

worthy  domestic,  in  tones  of  horror,  choking  with 
indignation.  "  Never  shall  I  be  guilty  of  such  dis- 
respect to  Mme.  la  Marquise,"  and  with  that  he  fled, 
leaving  the  prelate  and  his  two  sons  to  make  their 
way  into  the  salons  unannounced.  It  was  only  sub- 
sequendy  that  she  was  able  to  explain  to  the  old 
servant  that  the  archbishop's  two  boys  had  been 
born  in  lawful  wedlock  previous  to  his  entering  holy 
orders,  and  that  the  fact  of  his  being  accompanied 
by  two  stalwart  sons  should  not  be  considered  as 
evidence  that  he  bad  violated  his  priestly  oath  of 
j  celibacy. 

Oar  Little  Worries  and  His. 

It  is  the  Utile  things  of  life,  the  worries  of  to  day  and  to- 
morrow, that  make  the  crow's  feet  around  our  eyes.  So  the 
little  pains  of  an  hour  or  a  minute  break  down  the  constitu- 
tion. Look  after  the  little  ills.  Brandreth's  Pills  cure 
dyspepsia,  or  indigestion,  headache,  pain  in  the  shoulders, 
coughs,  tightness  of  the  chest,  dizziness,  sour  stomach,  bad 
taste  in  the  mouth,  bilious  attacks,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
inflammation  of  the  lungs.  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  kid- 
neys, and  a  hundred  other  painful  symptoms  are  the  off- 
spring of  dyspepsia.  One  or  two  pills  every  night  is  sufficient. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar  coaxed. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  SI. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land., the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virgin  it  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to    Jl  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Parts,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort  -on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland.  Or.,  Los  Aneeles. 


Remember  this,  and  let  it  sink  deep  into 
your  brain :  There  is  nothing  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature  requires  less  of  graceful 
and  dignified  diction  than  an  advertisement 
written  to  be  successful.  Suppose  you  com- 
menced a  pompous,  "  high-falutin  "  style  of 
conversation  with  your  customers  when  they 
visited  your  store,  how  long  would  you  keep 
them  1  Don't  you  think  they  would  unani- 
mously vote  you  a  bore?  Don't  you  think 
they  would  regard  you  as  an  unmitigated 
mule— a  laughing-stock  for  the  whole  town  ? 
And  don't  you  think  they  would  be  correct? 
To  be  universally  understood  you  must  talk 
plainly,  lucidly,  simply,  and  you  should 
write  your  advertisements  in  the  same  way 
— you  are  talking  still  through  printers*  ink. 
Don't  let  there  be  the  slightest  sign  of 
strained  effort  in  your  composition  —  it  sug- 
gests the  school-boy  rather  than  the  master. 
—John  S.  Grey. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


K&"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


27th  ASSIIAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUABY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sangome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Stirplns  (  over  everything). .      378,901.10 

PRESIDENT I.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1S36. 

CEORCE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.   Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OP  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG. 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Belgic  ..  (via  Honolulu) Thursday.  October  8 

Oceanic Tuesday ,  November  3 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  26 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager^ 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOB  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colima Saturday,  October  3,  at  12  M. 

Talcing  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking.. "Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  at  3  P.M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  14.  at  3  P.  M. 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  203  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Sept.  and  Oct,  12,  27.  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Colombia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  ana  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  3  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  1 1  ■ .  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agent*, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  Sen  Francuco.  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Oct.  1,  1891. 


OO   A. 

OO   A. 


12.00   M. 

*    i. 00  p.! 
3.00  p.1 


3.00  p. 
4.00  p. 1 
4  00  p. 
4.30  p. 
4.30  p.. 
*  4-30  p-i 
6.00  p.1 

7.00  p. j 
t    7.00  p.I 


00  a.      Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento . 

30  a.,     Haywards,  NQes,  and  San  Jose 

co  A    J  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ) 
'   I      El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
}  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  i 

(      first-class  locally ( 

(  Niles,  San  Jos*,  Stockton,  lone,  . 
<      Sacramento,    MarysviUe,    Ore-  r 

\     vflle,andRed  Bluff. ) 

1  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1 
•,  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  V 
t     Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose' 

Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  \ 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  { 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

and  East J 

\  Santa  F*  Route,  Atlantic  Express  ) 
(      for  Mojave  and  East f 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
j  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  [ 
t      Santa  Rosa f 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

NDes  and  Livermore • 

Haywards,  NDes.  and  San  Jos* 

Niles  and  San  Jose j 

J  Ogden   Route  Atlantic  Express,  f  1 
(      ugden  and  East f  f 

Vallejo . 

{  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
I  to,  MarysviUe,  Redding,  Port-  - 
I.     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  J 


7  15   f- 
12.15  p- 

6  15  p. 


7  45  ?. 

9.00  P. 
945  A. 


11 

15 

a. 

9-45 

A. 

9 

*2 

A. 

10 

45 

A. 

10 

4S 

A. 

ti 

« 

A. 

7-45 

A. 

6 

«5 

P. 

SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


I  j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  ( 
t    7.45  A.j-j      ark,  San  Jos*.  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  \  t 

I  (,     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

1  Newark,   Centrevflle,   San    Jos*,  j 
\      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and   - 

(,     Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centrevflle,  San  Jos*,  Almaden,  1 
<      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -  • 

!,     Santa  Cruz ) 

f  Centrevflle,    San  Jos*,    and    Los  I 
t      Gatos f 


9. So  i 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


IO -30   A. 
12.15    V- 


f 

3.30    P.  -j 


Almaden,  and    Way  > 


J  San  Jose, 
(  Stations.. 
J  Monterey  and   Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  j 

(     day  Excursion 1"  * 

/San  Jos*,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos/i 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  ' 
',  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  I 
1  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  [ 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and     ' 

V.    principal  Way  Stations / 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 

J  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  > 

(     Stations \ 

fSan  Jos*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 

Monterey,       Pacific      - 


Grove,     and      principal     Way  fj  IOO°  A- 

V.    stations J 

*     4.20  P.      Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  .. .     *  8  01  a. 

5.20  p.      San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

6.30  p.!     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

t  P  ■■}  Meol°  ^>arIc  and   prmcipal   Way) 


Stations  . 


1 


7-3°  *- 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  holds  and  residences.  Inquire  of 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  information. 


l  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundavs  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   wul   leave  from   and 
arrive   at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael  :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30.  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5.  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San   Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  m.;  1.40   3.40.  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05.  2-05, 4-05, 5-35  P.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays—  8.35,  10.0;  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.oq,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination   Arrive  San  Francisco. 

W  EEK 

Days. 

Sundays.  |                           Sundays.       p8™ 

7.40   A.  M. 
3-3°   P-    «- 
5.05  P.    M. 

8.00  A.  M. 

9.3O   A.    M. 
5    OO    P.     M. 

Petaluma       10.40A.  it.    8.50A.  m. 

and              6.05  p.  m    10.30  a.m. 

Santa  Rosa.       7 .  25  p.  m.    6.10P.M. 

7.40  A.   M. 

Fulton, 
Windsor, 

Healdsburg,                       10.30  a.  m 
Litton  Springs,    7.25  P.M.:  6.10P.  H. 
Cloveraale, 
and  Way 

Stations. 

7.40  A.    M. 

8.CO   A.   M. 

Hopland 

and             7.35  p,  m.    6  :o  p.  m. 
Ukiah. 

7-40    A.    M. 
3.30    F.     M 

S.OO    A.   M. 

Guemevflle.       7. 25  p.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 

:  6.10P.M. 

7.40    A.    M. 

5    °5   *•    *- 

8.CO   A.   M. 
5-CO    P.    M. 

Sonoma       10. 40 a.  M.    8.50  a.  m. 
and             605P.M.    6.10P.M. 
Glen  Ellen. 

,   M.  S.OO  A.   M, 
M.  5.00  P.    M. 


Sebastopol. 


10.40  A.  M. 
1  6.05  P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
Geyservflle  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WDlits,  Cahto. 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesvule, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  #1.50;  to  Santa.  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg. 
$3.40;  to  "Cloverdale,  84.50;  ti  Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah. 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  83.70:  to  Guernevule,  83-75  I  ^  So- 
noma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guernevule  82.50;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager. 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Agt, 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry.  16  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  Hew 
Mnnttfnmerv  Siragt 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Ar 
for  sale  at  the  Business  (>i 
Grant  Avenue. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


"Sinbad"  is  like  one  of  those  beautiful,  gilded 
nuts  that  they  hang  on  Christmas-trees — on  the  out- 
side covered  with  gold  and  tinsel  and  tied  up  in 
little  red-ribbons  bows,  on  the  inside  void  and  bare, 
save  for  a  few  carroway-seed  candies. 

The  outside  seeming  of  "Sinbad" — not  the  in- 
dividual, the  play — is  as  richly  gorgeous  as  a  trop- 
ical sunset.  The  rainbow  has  been  rifled  for  colors 
to  deck  the  customary  grotto.  The  scenic  artist  has 
taken  us  everywhere  that  the  mind  of  a  scenic 
artist  could  imagine.  He  shows  us  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  in  a  green  translucent  light,  with  large-eyed  sea- 
creatures  sailing  solemnly  about  in  their  native  ele- 
ment and  caught  among  those  long-armed,  spongy, 
branched,  and  flowered  ocean  blooms  that  wave  so 
softly  on  the  moving  currents  ;  the  wrecks  of  once 
mighty  ships,  still  and  mysterious  in  that  jade- 
colored  twilight. 

Then.Jncidentally,  he  lets  us  have  a  glimpse  of  a 
jungle,  with  an  angry,  lurid  sunset  going  on  in  the 
background,  and  a  foreground  of  huge  palms. 
There  ought  to  be  a  lithe,  satin-flanked,  slow-footed, 
stealthy  tiger  moving  about  through  the  shadows  of 
the  palms  ;  pressing  the  soft  ooze  along  the  river 
bank  with  slow  and  cushioned  paws  ;  pausing  to 
fasten  a  pair  of  intent,  yellow  eyes  on  the  sudden 
movement  of  the  palm-stalks  yonder,  swayed  by  the 
furtive  flight  of  some  small,  alarmed,  woodland 
creature  ;  stealing  onward  with  a  sinuous,  gliding 
motion,  the  pointed  fans  of  the  palms  sweeping 
across  the  striped  and  silken  hide,  which  undulates  , 
with  an  easy  looseness  over  the  bones  beneath.  In- 
stead, however,  there  is  Mr.  Eddie  Foy,  attired  in 
green  velvet  and  false  whiskers — whimsical,  slangy, 
amusing,  more  than  usually  absurd,  clever  in  his 
way,  and  able  to  raise  a  lazy  laugh  with  a  dialogue 
of  unusual  dullness. 

But  the  scenic  artist  is  to  the  fore  again.  In  fact, 
the  scenic  artist  is  the  most  prominent  person  in 
"  Sinbad."  Every  now  and  then  you  begin  thinking 
about  the  play,  or  you  take  to  admiring  the  beauti- 
ful damsels  who  are  scattered  as  thickly  over  the 
piece  as  currants  in  a  birthday  cake,  when  presto  ! 
the  supers  roll  back  the  walls,  the  background 
rushes  wildly  up  into  the  air,  the  frightened  cory- 
phees flee  in  beautiful  bewilderment  to  the  right  and 
left,  and  the  scenic  artist  presents  for  your  approba- 
tion a  tropical  isle,  shimmering  in  a  pale-green  haze. 
An  opal  ocean  in  the  rear  leaves  a  golden  beach, 
deep  wooded  thickets  clothe  the  distant  hills,  which 
shine  through  a  tenderly  lucent  atmosphere  of  soft- 
est yellow  mist,  such  as  one  sees  in  the  Indian  sum- 
mer of  New  England.  In  the  foreground  there  is  a  j 
charming  effect  of  exotic  vegetable  luxuriance  and 
profusion.  It  would  be  the  most  natural  thing  in 
life  to  see  Robinson  Crusoe  come  walking  in  with 
his  umbrella  over  his  shoulder,  his  green  parrot,  his 
little  kid,  and  his  man  Friday — but  it  must  be  Defoe's 
immortal  creation,  not  Miss  Lydia  Thompson's. 

In  this  pallid  and  somewhat   ghostly  light,   Mr. 

Norman's  song  of  "The  Bogie  Man,"  comes  in  so 

neatly  that  for  the  moment  it  achieves  the  feat  of 

effacing  all  memory  of  the  scenic  artist,  and  there  is 

really  a  possibility  of  its  attracting  attention  from 

Cupid  herself,  should  that  attractive  and  airily-clad 

Chicago    conception  of    the   Love -god  choose   to 

make  her  appearance.      "The  Bogie  Man"   is  a 

good   song,  though   it   is  so  close   to   the  original 

"  Bogie  Man  "  song  it  might  as  well  be  the  same. 

Mr.  Norman  sings  it  well,  for  he  not  only  has  the 

best  voice  in  the  company,  but  he  has  a  splendid 

enunciation.      Not  a  word  of  the  song  was  lost: 

"  You've  got  no  show,  you'd  besl  lie  low. 
Here  comes  ihe  Bogie  Mao  !  " 

sings  Mr.  Norman,  tripping  stealthily  in  the  eerie 
light,  while  all  the  cannibals,  in  their  glory  of  beads 
and  leopard-skins,  cower  with  fear  and  utter  a  sound 
between  a  groan  and  the  grinding  of  a  buzz-saw,  I 
which  is  extremely  expressive  of  an  unhappy  condi-  ! 
tion  of  mind. 

Soon  after  this,  the  scenic  artist  claims  you  for  his  j 
own,  and,  raising  the  tropical  jungle  into  the  flies,  I 
reveals  before  you  a  sort  of  ice-palace,  pale,  silvery,  ' 
cold,  and  sparkling  under  floods  of  thin,  blue  light 
which  had  the  chill  and  wintry  effect  of  moon-beams 
on  snow,  where  the  shadows  are  all  cold  blue  and 
the  stars  shine  like  little  shivering  electric  lights.  I 
The  scenic  artist  made  a  triumph  here.     The  frosti- 
ness  and  pallor  of  the  scene  were  very  well  carried 
out,  and  the  row  of  standing  figures,  loosely  shrouded 
in  long,  pointed  draperies  of  while,  with  the  jagged, 
irregular  edges  of  icicles  hanging  in  a  sharp-toothed 
fringe   from   the    eaves,   and    full,   drooping  cowls 
drawn   over  their   faces,  were  mysteriously  pictur-  , 
:rs3ue.     When  they  moved,   the   cloaks,    weighted 
.villi  points  of  glass,  swayed  from  their  shoulders  in 
graceful  folds,  and  the   oblique   rushes  across  the 


stage  of  these  long  lines  of  mystic  figures,  cowled 
and  clothed  in  frost-like  wrappings,  were  unusually 
original  and  striking. 

The  dancing,  however,  was  not  good.  The  cory- 
phees are  not  particularly  graceful,  with  the  one  ex- 
ception of  the  very  big  blonde  girl  with  the  fine 
figure,  who  used  to  be  with  the  Kiralfys  and  was 
herewith  "The  Crystal  Slipper."  She  is  graceful 
and  has  the  look  of  enjoying  the  dance,  which  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  a  true  danseuse.  The  rest  were  com- 
monplace. There  seems  to  be  nobody  in  this  coun- 
try who  can  train  and  organize  a  ballet  but  the 
Kiralfys.     They  are  born  ballet-masters. 

The  three  premieres  danced  in  the  good  old  Italian 
fashion,  which  reminds  one  of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark 
about  a  dog  walking  on  its  hind-legs— it  does  not 
surprise  you  that  it  is  so  well  done,  but  it  surprises 
you  that  it  is  done  at  all.  There  is  no  more  grace 
or  beauty  in  this  style  of  dancing  than  there  is  in  the 
performance  of  those  boneless,  limber  contortionists 
who  can  tie  themselves  up  in  a  true-lover's  knot  and, 
as  the  poem  says,  "  wink  with  the  greatest  facility." 
The  three  premieres  proved  themselves  to  be  very 
well  trained  in  the  performing  of  such  feats  as  flying 
down  the  stage  on  the  tips  of  their  toes,  their  arms 
in  the  air,  their  muscles  starting  from  the  strain, 
their  whole  bodies  rigid,  stiff,  and  with  no  more  flex- 
ibility than  a  torso  of  steel. 

That  such  a  style  of  dancing  ever  should  have 
given  intense  pleasure  to  an  audience  seems  singu- 
lar. The  beautiful,  buoyant  grace  of  true  dancing 
is  absent,  the  charming  pose,  the  lithe  movement, 
the  lightly  noiseless  footfall,  the  long,  swift  spring, 
as  soft  as  the  fall  of  a  rose-leaf,  as  spontaneous  as 
the  course  of  wind-blown  thistle-down,  are  replaced 
by  studied  steps,  premeditated  pases,  mechanical, 
stiff  motions,  all  regular  and  fixed  as  the  revolutions 
of  a  piece  of  machinery.  Such  dancers  as  those  of 
"  Sinbad,"  who  are  adepts  at  their  own  style  of  art, 
are  more  like  fine  mechanical  toys  than  human 
beings.  The  premiere  in  black  and  silver,  in  her 
stiff,  spmgled  skirls  standing  out  like  the  petals  of  a 
flower,  her  diamond-studded  bodice,  her  neatly 
dressed  hair,  her  immovable  smile,  and  her  studied, 
premeditated  steps  and  movements,  was  more  like 
some  successful  piece  of  mechanism  than  a  live 
woman.  Mme.  Qualitz,  as  a  danseuse  of  that  style, 
is  very  fine.  And  the  third  of  the  trio,  with  her 
white  wig,  her  spotted  bodice  and  yellow  skirt, 
looked  exactly  like  the  figure  on  a  pretty  French 
bonbonniere. 

Of  the  innumerable  young  ladies  in  tights  and 
sailor-suits,  who  cast  a  glamour  over  the  extrava- 
ganza, one  can  only  say  that  they  are  all  as  beauti- 
ful as  May  mornings.  To  do  justice  to  their  lovely 
costumes  and  their  dazzling  beauty,  one  would  need 
the  pen  of  King  Solomon  in  his  most  sublimated 
moments.  To  say  that  one  was  prettier  than  an- 
other would  be  quite  impossible — where  all  are  so 
charming.  Paris  himself  would  feel  it  hard  to  de- 
cide which  was  the  most  truly  lovely,  even  after  the 
fine  training  he  received  in  the  contest  on  Mount 
Ida.  There  are  some  who  think  that  Cupid,  in  her 
voluminous  pink  garments  and  her  little  white  wings 
that  never  grow  weary,  is  the  flower  of  beauty  of  the 
company.  Sinbad,  however,  when  arrayed  in  yel- 
low, cut  in  points  round  the  edge  and  with  a  yellow 
cornucopia  on  her  curly  head,  is  a  really  charming 
picture.  And  then  there  are  all  the  others  in  sailor- 
suits  and  short  skirts — Neapolitan  type-writers  and 
apprentices,  though  which  is  which  nobody  knows, 
so  constantly  do  they  change  their  costumes  and  so 
bewildering  is  the  way  they  first  appear  in  the 
habiliments  of  a  boy  and  then  of  a  girl.  Little  Ida 
Mulle  is  very  pretty  still,  and  much  less  stout,  which 
is  an  improvement.  But  Cupid  ! — it  does  appear  as 
if  the  golden  apple  ought  to  go  to  Cupid. 

The  dialogue  of  "Sinbad"  is  nothing  to  boast 
about.  It  is  composed  mainly  of  Chicago  jokes  and 
slang.  These,  to  the  uninitiated,  are  at  times  a  little 
fatiguing.  They  made  merry  about  baccarat  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  repeating,  with  good  effect,  the 
joke  about  "  carrying  his  own  chips,"  which  was  in 
Life  over  a  month  ago.  Eddie  Foy,  complaining  of 
the  dullness  of  existence  on  shipboard,  expresses  a 
wish  "  to  get  up  a  meeting  and  kill  somebody."  The 
dullness  was  not  alone  on  shipboard  ;  it  permeated 
the  dialogue  of  the  entire  piece.  In  fact,  without 
the  scenic  artist  and  the  young  ladies,  "Sinbad" 
would  be  a  decidedly  stupid  show.  G.  B. 


At  the  theatres  for  the  week  commencing  Monday, 
October  5th:  The  Tivoli  Opera  Company  in  "La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  ;  Charles  Dickson's  com- 
pany in  "Incog";  the  Henderson  company  in 
"Sinbad";  Hoyt  &  Thomas's  company  in  "A 
Midnight  Bell";  and  a  revival   of   "Jim.thePen- 


Ayer's  Sarsaparilla,  sending  the  brain  pure  blood, 
makes  sound  both  mind  and  bodv. 


—  A   HANDSOME   LOT  OF  ORIENTAL   ART  TREAS- 

ures,  including  Turkish  and  Persian  nigs,  carpets, 
etc.,  imported  by  M.  B.  Mihran,  will  be  sold  at  auc- 
tion to-day  (Saturday)  by  William  Bulterfield  &  Co., 
at  16  Post  Street. 


■  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  "Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  seems  never  to 
grow  old,  and  with  the  Tivoli  Company  doing  their 
best,  it  should  go  well  this  week. 

"Sinbad"  has  been  drawing  large  audiences 
throughout  the  week,  and  is  doubtless  up  for  such  a 
run  as  its  predecessor,  "The  Crystal  Slipper,"  en- 
joyed. 

Miss  Ida  Benfey,  the  dramatic  reader,  will  give  a 
recital  in  the  form  of  a  children's  matinee,  equally 
interesting  to  grown-up  people  and  children,  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  October  15th,  at  half-past  five 
o'clock,  at  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 

"Dr.  Bill,"  an  adaptation  of  a  very  French 
comedy,  setting  forth  the  trials  of  a  young  doctor 
who  wishes  to  marry  and  forget  the  peccadilloes  of 
his  youth,  in  which  sundry  fair  actresses  have  figured 
prominently,  is  to  be  seen  here  in  a  fortnight.  Sadie 
Martinot  had  the  leading  r61e  in  the  New  York  pro- 
duction of  the  piece,  and  introduced  in  it  the  more 
or  less  famous  "kangaroo "  dance. 

"A  Midnight  Bell"  is  to  be  continued  another 
week.  "A  Midnight  Bell"  and  real-estate  booms 
constitute  a  very  beautiful  span  of  betes  noires  for 
Mr.  Hoyt.  He  used  to  make  lots  of  money  out  of 
his  farce-comedies  and  then  go  and  sink  it  in  real- 
estate  speculations,  which  turned  out  badly  with 
heartrending  unanimity.  Then  he  wrote  "A  Mid- 
night Bell,"  and  has  had  no  use  for  the  seductive 
villa-site  boomer  since.  Even  the  Call  can  not 
praise  "  A  Midnight  Bell." 

London  received  the  Daly  Company  with  open 
arms,  as  the  cable  has  already  told  us.  Here  are  a 
couple  of  scraps  showing  the  general  tenor  of  En- 
glish criticism  on  the  company  : 

There  was  probably  not  an  empty  seat  in  the  house  when 
the  curtain  rose ;  and  when  Miss  Rehan  came  on  toward  the 
close-of  the  first  act  of  "A  Night  Off,"  the  house  rose,  too. 
In  her  wildest  dreams  of  success,  no  actress  could  imagine  a 
more  splendid  reception  than  was  given  to  Miss  Rehan.  It 
was  one  of  those  receptions  which  the  London  play-goer 
keeps  for  such  old  favorites  as  Mr.  Toole  and  Mr.  Irving. 
Such  other  old  favorites  of  the  company  as  Mrs.  Gilbert,  Mr. 
John  Drew,  and  Mr.  Charles  I-eclercq  were  excellently  re- 
ceived.— St.  James's  Gazette. 

Ada  Rehan  is  the  peer  of  the  greatest  actress  living.  She 
has  done  great  things,  but  her  career  is  only  beginning; 
there  are  greater  things  for  her  to  do,  greater  things  that  she 
is  sure  to  do.  There  are  other  welcomes  to  extend.  Wel- 
come to  James  Lewis  of  the  inimitable  humor,  to  Mrs.  Gil- 
bert, most  delightful  of  old  ladies,  and  to  John  Drew,  as 
artistic,  as  brilliantly  vivacious,  as  witty  as  ever. — Blackawt 
White. 

Mrs.  Pacheco's  play,  "  Incog,"  is  a  thorough  suc- 
cess. The  audiences  have  filled  the  house  every 
night,  and,  though  many  are  attracted  doubtless  by 
curiosity  as  to  the  merits  of  a  play  by  a  woman  of 
such  prominence  in  the  local  Four  Hundred,  the 
hearty  laughter  that  greets  one  situation  after  an- 
other, throughout  the  three  acts,  gives  abundant 
proof  that  there  is  much  genuine  humor  in  it  and 
that  the  playwright  has  handled  her  material  with 
consummate  skill.  The  situations  turn  on  the  mis- 
takes made  in  the  identity  of  three  men — two  of 
them  twins,  who  have  not  seen  each  other  for  years, 
during  which  time  one  has  married  and  the  other 
has  become  engaged,  and  the  third,  a  young  scape- 
grace who,  to  deceive  his  father  into  consenting  to 
his  marriage,  disguises  himself  to  resemble  the 
photograph  of  a  stranger,  who  proves  to  be  one  of 
the  twins.  Through  three  acts  these  three  men  are 
taken,  one  for  the  other,  by  the  three  women,  and  the 
father  is  always  in  the  midst  of  it,  becoming  more 
and  more  confused  until  the  solution  of  the  mystery 
in  the  last  act.  Dickson,  as  the  young  scapegrace, 
Harry  Davenport,  as  the  father,  and  Miss  Burg,  as 
Dickson's  sweetheart,  have  the  major  share  of  the 
work,  and  acquit  themselves  satisfactorily.  A  no- 
table feature  of  the  audience,  by  the  way,  is  the 
theatre-parties,  two  or  three,  of  several  couples  each, 
being  given  each  night. 


DCXXXVIII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
October  4,   1S91. 
Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Lobster  Croquettes. 
Chicken  Souffle".     Potato  Croquettes. 
String-Beans.     Egg-Plant. 
Roast  Veal. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Frozen  Peaches  and  Cream.     Lady- Fingers. 
Fruits. 
Chicken  Souffle.— Chop  half  a  pound  of  cold,  cooked 
chicken  (freed  from  skin  and  bones)  as  fine  as  possible  ;  pound 
it  in  a  chopping-bowl  or  mortar,  then  rub  it  through  a  sieve 
with  the  edge  of  a  targe  spoon.    Place  in  a  saucepan  a  piece  of 
butter  the  sue  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and,  when  it  bubbles,  stir  in. 
with  an  egg-whisk,  a  dessert-spoonful  of  flour;  when  evenly 
blended,  stir  in  three-quarters  of  a  cupful  of  hot  water,  and 
let  it  cook  a  few  minutes,  stirring  it  smoothly  with  the  egg- 
whisk  ;  then  stir  in  the  chicken-pulp,  and  season  it  palatably 
with  salt  and  a  little  red  pepper.     Let  the  paste  get  entirely 
cold  (covering  it  so  that  it  will  not  get  hard),  then  mix  into  it 
lightly  first  the  yolks  of  two  eggs  beaten  to  a  cream,  then 
the  whites  of  three  eggs  beaten  to  a  stiff  froth.     Put  it  imme- 
diately into  little  paper  souffle1 -cases  or  silver  scallop-shells. 
Bake  about  fifteen  minutes  in  the  oven,  and  serve  immedi- 
ately when  done. 

—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  {over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving  Hall,  Oct.  3d,  at  3  P.  M. 

Mrs.  MARY  WYMAN  WILLIAMS, 

Vocalist. 

ADMISSION SO  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  on  Oct.  2d. 


October  5,  1891. 

GRAND    KIRMESS 

-AT  — 

MECHANICS'  PAVILION, 

October  3d,  5th,  6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9th 

IN  AID  OF  THE  FUNDS  OF 

St.  Luke's  Hospital 

AND  THE 

Children's  Hospital 

KIRMESS 

(CHURCH  FAIR  OF  PEASANTRY.) 

BAZAAR  AND  DANCES  OF  ALL  NATIONS! 

Nothing  of  the   kind  hae  ever  been  seen  in 
this  city. 

Admission,       -        -        -        -        50c. 
Season  Tickets,     -  $2.50 

Tickets  are  for  sale  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  music  store. 
Reserved  seats,  25  cents  extra. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kbhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
By  Von  Suppe. 


Monday  Evening,  October  5th, 
LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  AJTGOT ! 


Popular  Prices 


25  and  50  cents. 


And  Water  Colors  specially  selected 
and  imported  by  us  from  the  dif- 
ferent Art  Centers  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy,  are  now  ON 
VIEW  and  FOR  SALE  at  oor 
ART  GALLERY,  Nos.  581  and 
583    MARKET    STREET. 


pi  j 


-- 


S.  <fc  C.  CUMP. 


PACIFIC    COAST 

SAVINGS  SOCIETY 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

No,  30  Montgomery  St. 


Opposite  Lick  House. 


A   Mutual  Savings   Bank 

CAPITAL  STOCK,         ~       $50,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $2,000,000 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State 
Bank  Commissioners. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS: 

WENDELL    EASTON.   President,  of    Easton,  Eldridge 

&  Co. 
WILLIAM  C.  MURDOCH.  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  Co. 
A.  C.  STEVENS,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
GEORGE  W.  FRINK.  GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLNEY.  CH1CKERING  &  THOMAS,  Attorneys. 
ANGLOCALIFORNIAN  BANK.  Treasurer. 
CALIFORNIA  TITLE    INSURANCE  AND   TRUST 

CO.,  Trustee. 


Tfrfr-* 

300    POST    STREET. 

Needle-Work,  Painting,  Stamping.  All  Ml- 
terials.  Select  Cretonnes  ana  other  Cotton 
Good,  for  Bedrooms  and  Country  Houses. 


October  5,  189  r. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"What  is  the  name  of  your  eldest  son?"  "I 
in't  know."  "What?"  "He  was  twins." — 
.tck. 

"  Oh,  papa,  let  me  kiss  you  right  on  that  dear 
].le  bald  spot."  "Whose  bill  is  it,  and  how 
*  {jch  ?  "—Life. 

•  What  a  dissipated  -  looking  fellow  that  ball- 
jiyer  is!"     "Yes  ;    his   batting  average  is  pretty 


\'M- 


-Puck. 


'  Do  you  suppose  George  could  be  base  enough 
■marry  me  for  my  money  ?  "  "  How  much  have 
bjti  got  ?  " — Life. 

mfiss  Pikestaff— "  He  tried  to  kiss  me!  How 
x'ed  he  ?  "  Miss  Pussley  (sympathetically}—"  How 
Gild  he  ?  "—Puck. 

t  He  (bitterly)— "  Pshaw  !  All  women  are  alike." 
me — "Then  why  in  the  world  do  you  spend  so 
■ch  time  trying  to  find  the  one  you  want  to 
trry  ?  " — Life. 

yitkel — "After  marriage  we  shall  be  one,  shan't 
I  George?"  George — "Theoretically;  though  I 
libt  if  they  will  make  out  the  board-bill  that  way." 
WVew  York  Sun. 

i  mfr.  Noopop  (through  the  telephone,  two  a.  m.) — 
■toctor,  come  down  right  away  and  see  the  baby." 
I.  Paresis — "What  seems   to   be   the  trouble?" 

■  A.  Noopop — "  I  think  it's  insomnia." — Life. 

Irs.  Grimsby — "What  shall  I  do  with  the  old 
hting-dress  ?  I'll  never  wear  it  again."  Grimsby 
Why  not  give  it  back  to  the  dress-maker  ? 
dly.)    She  has  the  yacht." — Cloak  Review. 

fiss   Coquette — "Have  you    a    match?"      Mr. 

nt— "No  I"    Miss  C— "  What  shall  we  do?" 

F, — "Let's  make  one?"    Miss  C. — "And  in 

t  case  you  would  be  the  stick,  I  suppose  !  " — Life. 

I  have  one  request  to  make,"  said  the  pretty 
•-writer,  when  she  had  accepted  her  employer's 
posal  of  marriage.  "  Name  it,  my  love."  "  Let 
select  my   successor  at  the   desk." — New  York 

They  practically  sold  me,  when  they  entered 
negotiations  with  an  English  lord  old  enough  to 
ny  father."  "  But  you  didn't  marry  him,  and  are 
going  to?"     "That's  where  they  sold  me." — 

'he  summer  man — "Well,  the  season's  over; 
,  I  suppose,  you  want  to  break  our  engagement 
start  your  winter  campaign."  The  summer  girl 
Nonsense  !  Only  girls  in  funny  paragraphs  do 
."—Life. 

II  was  a  mighty  mean  thing  Hicks  did.  When 
vas  arrested  the  other  night  for  kicking  over  an 
barrel  he  gave  my  name  to  the  judge  as  his." 
'hat  is  your  name  ?  "  asked  the  stranger.  "John 
th. "— Puck. 

iant — "I  want  a  job."     Dime  museum-keeper — 

get  along  !     I've  got  all  the  giants  I  need." 

nt — "  That  ain't  my  specialty.     I'm  the  tallest 

rf  in  the  world — height  nine  feet  two  inches." — 

0  York  Sun. 

Tr.  Jaggs — "  I  tell  you,  whisky  is  a  handy  thing 
lave  around  when  you  have  cramps."  Mrs. 
'j  (who  knows  a  thing  or  two) — "Yes,  and  cramps 
a  handy  thing  to  have  around  when  you  have 
iky  in  the  house." — Philadelphia  Record. 

astern  housekeeper — "  Do  you  have  any  difficulty 

eeping  good  girls  in  die  West?  "    Western  house- 

(from  anatural-gas  town) — "  Great  difficulty  ! 

once  in  a  while  a  girl  lets  the  gas  run  too 

tefore  lighting  it,  and  we  have  to  look  about 

new  girl.     No  use  looking  for  the  old  one." — 

i  News. 

QUI  clerk  (suspiciously) — "Your  bundle  has 
|'|e  apart.  May  I  ask  what  that  queer  thing  is  ?  ' 
"Br/ — "That  is  a  new  patent  fire-escape.  I  al- 
ij.Ms  carry  it,  so  in  case  of  fire  I  can  let  myself 
n  from  the  hotel  window.  See  ? "  Clerk 
(lughtfully) — "  I  see.  Our  terms  for  guests  with 
fii  escapes,  sir,  are  invariably  cash  in  advance." — 
G  i  News. 

1  wish  I  was  a  star,"  be  said,  smiling  at  his  own 
p<  ic  fancy.  "  I  would  rather  you  were  a  comet," 
st  said,  dreamily.  His  heart  beat  tumultuously. 
"  id  why  ?  "  he  asked,  tenderly,  at  the  same  time 
ta  ig  her  unresisting  little  hand  in  his  own  ;  "  and 
w  ?"  he  repeated,  imperiously.  "  Oh  !  "  she  said, 
w  a  brooding  earnestness  that  fell  freezing  upon 
hi  oul,  "  because  then  you  would  come  round  only 
01    every  fifteen  years  !  " — Pilgrim's  Progress. 

'.acher  (to  Mickey) — "Now,  Mickey,  you  read 
!t  esson  to  me  first  and  then  tell  me,  with  the  book 
d  :d,  what  you  read."  Mickey  (reading) — "See 
ttj  :ow.  Can  the  cow  run  ?  Yes,  the  cow  can  run. 
C  the  cow  run  as  swiftly  as  the  horse  ?  No,  the 
h»  2  runs  swifter  than  the  cow."  (Closing  up  his 
b«  ;  to  tell  what  he  has  read.}  "  Get  onto  de  cow. 
K   her  jig-steps  run  ?     Be'cher'Iife  she   kin   run. 

de  cow  do  up  de  horse  a-runnin'  ?     Naw,  de 

ain't  in  it  wid  de  horse." — Life. 


"It  would  nut  be  possible 

conceive  a  more  delightful  perfume  than  Crab-Apple 
oms."  says  the  New  York  Observer. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

Dead  Men's  Shoes. 
Lives  of  rich  men  oft  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  like  theirs. 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Lawsuits  to  engage  our  heirs. 

—Chicago  Times. 

Taxes. 
A  tax  is  really  something  which 

All  should  complaisandy  endure. 
It  hardly  presses  on  the  rich  ; 

It  presses  hardly  on  the  poor.       —fudge. 


A  Georgia  Obituary. 
Went  up  suddenly  from  this  spot, 
August  15th.     Mule  was  shot. 

— Atlanta  Constitution. 


A  'Winning  Flush. 
One  night,  for  kisses,  with  a  maid 
At  draw  with  throbbing  heart  1  played  ; 
1  won,  and  straightway  from  her  lips 
Received  lull  value  for  my  chips ; 
But  Irom  that  moment  woo  uo  more- 
A  royal  flush  her  face  spread  o'er. 

— New  York  Sun. 

■What  He  Did. 
As  they  stood  on  the  beach  where  the  wavelets  play. 

She  laid  her  head  on  his  satin  vest 
And  lifted  her  lips  in  a  pouting  way, 

And— he  did  the  rest.  —Cape  Cod  Item. 


Achieved  His  Ambition. 

The  artist  struggled  hard  and  long,  yet  failed  ; 

Then  West  he  went  to  work  deep  in  a  mine. 

He  stole  a  horse,  was  quickly  caught  and  jailed, 

And  died  a  happy  man,  "  hung  on  the  line." 

— New  York  Sun. 

Romance  and  Reality. 
I  sat  at  lunch  in  a  cafe1  down-town. 

And  gazed  intently  at  a  pair  of  eyes 
Behind  the  cashier's  desk.     Ihey  were  dark-brown, 

And,  while  1  gazed,  1  saw  the  red  blood  rise 
Into  tneir  owner's  cheeks,  and  at  the  floor 

She  quickly  leveled  both.     1  did  rejoice, 
Until  1  finished  lunch  and  through  the  door 

Was  going,  when  I  heard  her  gentle  voice. 
I  hastened  back.     The  brown  eyes  looked  at  me  ; 

I  saw  their  owner  nod  to  me  and  beck. 
I  drew  beside  her,  thrilled  with  joy.     She  said  : 
"  Excuse  me,  sir,  you  haven't  paid  your  check." 
_  — Puck. 

Lady  Jane. 
Down  the  green  hill-side  fro"  the  castle  window 
Lady  Jane  spied  Bill  Amaranth  a-workin' ; 
Day  by  day  watched  him  go  about  his  ample 
Nursery  garden. 

Cabbages  thriv'd  wi*  mort  o'  green  stuff— 
Kidney-beans,  broad-beans,  onions,  tomatoes, 
Artichokes,  seakale,  vegetable-marrows. 
Early  potatoes. 

Lady  Jane  cared  not  very  much  for  all  these, 
What  she  cared  much  for  was  a  glimpse  o'  Willum, 
Strippin'  his  brown  arms  wi'  a  view  to  horti- 
cultural effort. 

Little  guessed  Willum,  never  extra  vain,  that 
Up  the  green  hill-side,  i'  the  gloomy  casUe, 
Feminine  eyes  could  so  delight  to  view  bis 
Noble  proportions. 

Only  one  day  while,  in  an  innocent  mood, 
Moppin'  his  brow  ('cos  'twas  a  trifle  sweaty) 
With  a  blue  kerchief — lo,  he  spies  a  white  'an 
Sweedy  responding. 

Oh,  delightsome  Love!     Not  a  jot  do  you  care 
For  the  restrictions  set  on  human  inter- 
Course  by  cold-blooded  speculative  old  folks  ; 
Nor  do  1,  neither. 

Day  by  day,  peepin'  fro'  behind  the  bean-sticks, 
Willum  observed  that  scrap  o'  white  a-wavin'. 
Till  his  hot  sighs  out-grow  in'  all  repression 
Busted  his  weskit. 

Lady  Jane's  guardian  was  a  haughty  Duke,  who 
Clung  to  old  creeds  and  had  a  nasty  temper; 
Can  we  blame  Willum  that  he  hardly  cared  to 
Risk  a  refusal ! 

Year  by  year  found  him  busy  'mid  the  bean-sticks, 
Wholly  uncertain  how  on  earth  to  take  steps, 
Thus  for  eighteen  years  be  beheld  the  maiden 
Wave  fro'  her  window. 

But  the  nineteenth  spring,  i'  the  Casde  post-bag 
Came,  by  book-post,  Bill's  catalogue  o'  seedlings 
Mark'd  wi*  blue  ink  at  "  Paragraphs  relaun' 
Mainly  to  Pumpkins." 

"  W.  A.  can,"  so  the  Lady  Jane  read, 
"  Strongly  commend  that  very  noble  Gourd,  the 
Lady  Jane,  first-class  med.il,  ornamental, 

Grown  to  a  great  height." 

Scarce  a  year  arter,  by  the  scented  hedgerows — 
Down  the  shorn  hill-side,  fro'  the  casde  gateway — 
Came  a  long  train  and,  i'  the  midst,  a  black  bier, 
Easily  shouldered. 

"  Whose  is  yon  corse  that,  thus  adorned  wi"  gourd-leaves. 
Forth  ye  bear  with  slow  step  f"    A  mourner  answer'd, 
"  Tis  the  poor  clay-cold  body  Lady  Jane  grew 
Tired  to  abide  in." 

"  Delve  my  grave  quick,  then,  for  I  die  to-morrow. 
Delve  it  one  furlong  fro'  the  kidney-bean  sticks. 
Where  I  may  dream  she's  goin'  on  precisely 
As  she  was  used  to." 

Hardly  died  Bill  when,  fro'  the  Lady  Jane's  grave 
Crept  to  his  white  death-bed  a  lovely  pumpkin — 
Climb'd  the  house-wall  and  over-arched  his  head  wi' 
Billowy  verdure. 

Simple  this  tale  !  —but  delicately  perfumed 
As  the  sweet  road-side  honeysuckle.     That's  why, 
Difficult  though  its  meter  was  to  manage, 
I'm  glad  I  wrote  it. 

— Lomlon  Speaker. 

A  Barber's  Victim. 

He's  clean  and  freshly  shaved. 
But  in  an  ugly  humor  he 

Goes  along  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  and  tries  to  get  on  the 
leeward  side  of  everybody  he  meets ;  for  although  he 
didn't  let  the  barber  put  any  oil  on  his  hair,  pomatum 
on  his  whiskers,  or  bay-rum  and  tonic  on  his  scalp,  he 
knows  that  the  enterprising  and  indefatigable  artist  of 
the  tonsorial  studio  has  managed,  as  usual,  to  anoint 
him  somehow  with  lavender,  sassafras,  and  several 
other  things  equally  powerful  and  all -pervading,  and 
that  he  is.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  walking  ex- 
emplification and  advertisement  of  die  virtues  ol  ten 
or  a  dozen  kinds 
Of  barber-shop  perfumery.  — Chicago  Tribune. 


Malarial   disorders   as  often   attack   residents   of 
large  cities  as  of  the  country.     Ayer's  Ague  Cure  \ 
is  warranted  a  safe  and  certain  specific. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

For  children  born  blind,  or  deal  and  dumb,  and 
for  those  who  lose  their  sight,  or  their  speech  and 
hearing,  as  a  result  of  disease  in  early  childhood, 
there  is  generally  but  little  hope  of  relief  from  medi- 
cal or  surgical  assistance.  Their  lives  and  occupa- 
tions are  permanently  restricted  to  the  range  of  their 
remaining  senses.  The  State  has  made  provision 
for  such  unfortunates  by  maintaining  asylums  and 
schools  in  which  they  receive  protection  and  educa- 
tion in  such  pursuits  as  may  enable  them  to  provide 
for  themselves  in  time. 

But  there  is  another  class  of  unfortunates  for 
whom  no  adequate  provision  is  made.  Many 
children  are  born  deformed,  and  many  others  are 
crippled  and  made  helpless  by  the  accidents  that 
befall  unthinking  and  defenseless  childhood.  But 
these  unfortunates  are  not  without  hope  of  relief, 
for  the  skill  of  surgeons  and  the  appliances  of  mod- 
ern surgery  are  sufficient,  in  many  cases,  to  supply 
the  omissions  of  nature  and  repair  the  losses  due  to 
accidental  injury.  The  work  of  saving  these  little 
ones  from  wreck,  and  enabling  them  to  grow  up  to 
be  self-sustaining  men  and  women,  falls  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  this  city.  It  is  a  charitable 
work  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and  the 
Argonaut  appeals  to  its  charitable  readers  to  assist 
in  the  creation  of  this  fund,  which  is  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  relief  of  those  who  must,  without  such 
help,  soon  become  permanently  helpless. 

Previously  acknowledged §3.363  10 

Received  since  last  account 0,000  00 

Total $3,363  10 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  WEAK  KNEES  AND 
ANKLES,  LAME  AND  SWOLLEN  JOINTS. 

W*  are  the   nnly   manufacturers 
Lite  icorld  that  make  ii  perfectly  solid 

SEAMLESS  HEEL  ELASTIC  STOCKING 
which  will  neither  rip  nor  chafe.     The 
old  style  Is  sure  to.      For  daily  comfort 
wear  onr 

SEAMLESS  HEEL. 

We  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  by 
<TilPring  direct  from  us.  and  the  goods 
being  newly  made  (to  your  measure)  will 
last  much  longer.  Send  address  on  postal 
card  and  we  will  mail  to  yon  diagrams  for 
self-measuring,  also  price  list. 

CURTIS  &  SPINDELL, 

Elastic  Weavers,  Lynn,  Mass. 


"THE  FASHIONABLE  CORSET  SUBSTITUTE." 

EQUIPOISE 

IA/  A  I OT  for  LADIES,  MISSES, 


A  Chance  to  Make  Money 

TO    LEASE. 

260  Acres  of  Solid  Vineyard,  8  and 
9  Years  Old,  in  SantaClara  Val- 
ley, between  San  Jose  and  Palo 

Alto.  

Among  the  noted  wine  vineyards  that  dot  the  great  and 
broad  Santa  Clara  Valley,  none  claim  a  precedence  to  "  Peb- 
bleside."  Being  the  property  of  Angelia  R.  Scott  (formerly 
known  as  the  Collins  homestead),  situated  four  miles  south 
from  Mountain  View  and  eight  miles  from  Leland  Stanford 
Jr.  University,  one-half  mile  from  San  Francisco  road  to  San 
Jose,  surrounded  by  country  roads,  with  post-office  and 
school  close  at  hand  ;  completely  fenced  ;  roads  and  avenues 
opened  and  bordered  with  ornamental  trees. 

Spacious  brick  winery,  four  stories,  60x200  feet ;  steam- 
pumps;  crusher;  hydraulic  press;  double  wall,  wood  cellar, 
60x200  feet,  with  200,000  gallons  capacity;  500,000  gallons 
cooperage,  in  excellent  order;  brick  distillery,  connected 
with  force  pipes  and  electric  bells  to  the  winery,  lessening 
labor  and  doubling  operative  powers;  staiionaiy  engines, 
boilers,  and  every  conceivable  modem  improvement  is  found 
therein,  and  will  remain  exacdy  as  they  stand. 

Large  and  commodious  barn  ;  blacksmith-shop;  carpenter- 
shop  ;  four  cottages  ;  windmill,  house,  and  tanks,  wiih  ca- 
pacity of  14,000  gallons. 

The  vineyard  is  now  at  its  prime  ;  the  crop  of  1S90  reached 
1,838  tons  of  choice  varieties,  so  proportioned  as  to  make  the 
best  blends  for  the  fittest  Bordeaux  clarets,  such  as  the  Mal- 
beck  de  Bordeaux,  Cabernet,  Sauvignon,  Cabernet  Franc, 
Verdot,  Merlot,  also  the  famous  Sauieme  varieties ;  the 
Semillon  Blanc,  Sauvignon  Vert,  Muscadeile  de  Bordelaise, 
Sauvignon  Blanc,  with  other  desirable  varieties,  such  as 
Mondeuse,  Carignan,  Grenache,  Matero,  Pfeffers,  Cabernet 
Zinfandel,  Tannat,  and  Berger, 

In  addition  to  the  vineyard  are  12  acres  of  orchard  in  full 
bearing — prunes,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  etc. 

With  a  location  so  favored  by  nature,  coupled  with  the 
fullest  display  of  art  and  skill  that  could  be  obtained  by  ex- 
perts of  long  experience,  and  by  the  expenditure  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  we  can,  after  personal  investigation, 
recommend  this  farm  as  being  unequaled  in  this  prosperous 
Valley  of  Santa  Clara.  Will  be  leased  on  easy  terms,  with 
privilege  of  purchasing.     Full  information  from 

EASTON,  ELDR1DGE  &  CO., 
638  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STORAGE 

"  .T.  M.   PT1 


For    Furniture,    .rmnoB, 
and  other  goods. 
ADVANCES  HADE. 
J.  31.  PIERCE.  735  Market  Street. 


and  CHILDREN. 


clple;  modeled  on  lines  'which 
give  a  graceful  figure;  perfect 
support  from  shoulders,  dis- 
tributing clothing-strain  and 
weight;  three  garments  in  one, 
corset,  waist,  and  cover;  best 
of  materials. 

Write  for  a  copy  of  our  finely 
illustrated  pamphlet  on 


SENSIBLE    DRESSINC. 

Containing  unbiased  articles  by  eminent  writers 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

GEORGE  FROST  &  CO.,   31  BEDFORD  ST.,  BOSTON. 


What  arc 

Squeezers  ? 

The  New  York 

Consolidated 
Card 

Company's 

Playing  Cards. 

222,  224,  226  and  228  West  r-jth  St..  X.  V. 
The  oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America 
All  grades  and  qualities.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Hag  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
A.  11  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  Its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants^ 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  'will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SOCLE,  Manager. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain; 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 

We  Make                         ' "  ~  - "-  -■  ! .  -)^v4HHH|         wh>'  ■ 

90  per  cent.        A                                .                  ,                      Because 

Of  the                              fl 

Wire  Mats      Si                                                  Wk                   Odorless, 

Sold  m                          rfflf f?f rJfH/LU li,fl jflSffiai Jil  !■    Everlasting, 

America.      [MrB^jiiWH        rfflWWfrrfflrrJw             And  "  Best-" 

S3T  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  tag  attached  stamped  "  Hartman." 

HARTMAN     MFC.    COMPANY,                WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  FraociHCo. 

li'ritefor  our  Testimonial  Booklet  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  -  Mailed  Free. 

/ 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


It  is  afact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAUE  BUI 
other  instruments.      A.    L.     Bancroft  &   Co.,  303    - 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  mighi  kaz-t  dun." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A    DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  fop 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  erer.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office    -    23 


»OST    ST. 


^/l/r,EE]_(g.    * 


-PACE 

IAKKIH  sT^UiSfcRSi 

* — *         .SAN  FR/WClSCOc- 


Menlo  Heights 

A  Few  Bargains  Near  the  Stanford 
University. 

BARGAIN    1. 

85-100  of  an  acre;  220  feet  front  on  Hillside  Avenue, 
136  feet  on  Bellevue  Road ;  magnificent  view ;  less  than  two 
miles  from  the  University.  Worth  $750  ;  present  price.8587. 
One-third  cash,  one-third  in  twelve  months,  and  one-third  in 
eighteen  months. 

BARGAIN    2 

Two  lots  on  the  Alameda  de  las  Pulgas  ;  96  feet  front 
by  127  31  feet  deeD.  Corner;  water  mains,  with  waier  ready 
foruse.  Only  $410.  Less  than  a  mile  aid  a  half  fromthe 
University.  One-half  cash  ;  remainder  in  one  year,  at  eight 
per  cent. 

BARGAIN    3. 

One  lot  on  Alameda;  48  fe.t  front,  119  feet  6  inches 
deep.  S60  cash;  $57.50  in  twelve  months  and  $57.50  in 
eighteen  months. 

BARGAIN    4. 

8  6  1  acres,  two  and  one-eighth  miles  from  University; 
540  feet  on  Alameda  de  las  Pulgas,  621  feet  on  Selby  Road  ; 
one  and  one-half  miles  from  Fair  Oaks  Station,  two  and  one- 
half  miles  from  Redwoxt  City,  county  seat  San  Mateo 
County.  $4,355  This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  pieces 
of  acreage  property  on  the  coast,  and  in  five  years  will  be 
worth  more  than  $10,000, 

For  circulars,  price-lists,  maps,  and  particulars  in  regard  to 
our  regular,  select  Saturday  excursions  to  this  pioperty  and 
to  the  University  buildings  and  grounds,  call  or  address 
Edgar  C.  Humphrey,   Manager  Menlo   Heights  Dept.  for 

THE  CAKVALL-HOPKIN9  CO., 
Sole  Agents,  634  Market  St..   opp.  Palace  Hotel. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN     FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Stock, 


$2,000,000 


Officers: 

A.   1.  WILCOX PkESIDENT 

P    A    WA'iNER      Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  P1XLEY Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel ,  composed 
of  lignite,  p*>at,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  Into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  In  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores 

The  fuel,  when  conver'ed  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  f«r  all  pui  poses.  It 
can  be  famished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Wain  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Kleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

£ST  Country  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS*    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  P.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Folt  »nd  Stockton  St,..  B.  F- 


.^Ai^/r 


GOLD  WATCHES  !  GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 

SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 

LADIES'  WATCHES  !  SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


-CA.riIj      OIM-- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under    Masonic    Temple. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  310  Market  St, 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE    DAVIS 

AUTOMATIC  INKSTAN 

PURE    INI 

ALWAYS 

CLEAN   AND   FR1 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  STAND  IN  THE  WO 

Because,  in  the  open  stand,  evaporai 
and  waste  is  about  90  per  cent.  ;  while  In 
Davis  Automatic  the  ink,  after  springing 
and  inking  the  pen,  returns  to  the  reserv 
where  it  is  kept  perfectly  air-tight,  thus  j 
renting  all  evaporation  and  waste  and 
serving-  the  Ink  as  bright  and  clean  and  j 
as  when  nrst  put  in  the  stand. 

Placed  on  trial  anywhere  in  San  Francl 

Send  for  circular. 

G.  G.  AVICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francl 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  8l  CO., 

Rochester.  W.  T 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


(  Established   1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS    IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRITATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -        San  Francisco. 


WILLIAMS,  D£MONT>  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Lone  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders' Ins.  Co., 
(Limited).  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


SPECIAL     SALE    of    Physicians'    Phaetons    at    Reduced     Price    before    close    of 
6scal    year,    October    15th. 

COLUMBUS    BUGGY    CO 

29    MARKET    STREET,     -     -     SAN    FRANCISCO. 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  #  1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


AGENTS    ESTABLISHED   THROUGHOUT  AMERICA. 


D  J.  Staples,  President. 

Wm.  J.  Diitton,  Vice-President. 


B.  Kavmonville,  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Levison,  Marine  Secretary. 


J.C.WILSON  *C< 

Successors  to  WILSON  S  O'BRIEN, 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Pig  In 

41   MARKET   STREET, 


Telephone   1864. 


SAN  FRAN CI 


We  would  respectfully  inform  our  numerous  custo 
and  consumers  generally,  that  owing  to  extensive  coo 
made  for  the  current  year,  we  have  had  to  largely  in< 
our  stock,  and  we  are  now  discharging  ships'  cargoes  a 
daily. 

Hitherto  our  business  has  been  principally  Wholesali 
having  just  recently  leased  other  yards,  and  otherwi 
creased  our  facilities  for  handling,  etc.,  we  have  dead 
extend  our  RETAIL  trade,  and  we  are  now  prepar 
deliver  direct  to  the  consumer  all  the  best  grai 
Household  Coals  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  the  lowest  n. 
rates. 

Prices  were  never  so  low  as  at  present,  and  now 
tune  to  lay  in  for  the  Winter  supply. 

Thanking  our  customers  for  their  patronage  in  the 
and  hoping  to  still  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same ' 
future,  We  are,  yours  respectfully, 

OF.  C.  WILSON  &  C 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PAF.IS,  1873. 

W.  Baker  &  Co. 

Breakfast 
Gocoi 

from  which  the  excess  * 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  Pun 
and  it  is  Soluble   * 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.    It  ha^ 
more  than  three  rimes  the  strength  Of  ■ 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrow 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  n 
economical,  costing  less  than  one 
a  cup.    It  is  delicious,  nourisl 
strengthening,    EASILY    DI< 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invi 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 


Sold  by  Crocers  everywhe 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester, 


%t  Monar-eJicf 

§reakfast  foods 

THEJOHNT.CUTTINGCO.  S0LEAGEN1 
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San  Francisco,   October    12,    1891. 


Price,   Ten  Cents. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title trade-marked)  is Pub- 
hslted every  -week  at  No.  213  Grant  A-vnue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00  per y^.  ,  -ir  montlts,  $2.25 ;  three  montlts, $1^0; 
Payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
within  the  Postal  Union,  Sj.oo per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
at  $4.50  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  week.  Sample  copies. free.  Single  copies,  10 
cents.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  t/ie  interior  supplied  by  t lie  San  Francisco 
News  Company ,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
the  trade  shouid  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  cltanged 
should  give  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A  merican  News  Company, 
New  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
from  any  Netus  Dealer  in  the  United  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
vassers employed.    Special  advertisbig  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  intendedfor  the  Editorial  Department  thus  : 
Editors  A  rgoyuiut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cat" 

Address  all  communications  intendedfor  the  Business  Department  thus: 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  2rj  Grant  Az'enue,  San  Francisco,  Cat." 

Make  all  checks,  drafts, postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argonaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  be  obtained  in  Lotulon  at  the  American  Newspaper 
Agency,  re  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Paris,  at  17  Avenue  de 
I  Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Brcntano's,  Union  Square.  In  Chicago,  at  206 
Wabash  Avenue.    In  Washington,  at  1013  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 


1 Z013  Pennsyh 
A.  P.  STANTON,  B 


Manager. 
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Some  one  said  once,  with  much  acumen,  that  the  people  of 
he  United  States  were  forever  getting  ready  for  an  election, 
■r  having  an  election,  or  recovering  from  the  effects  of  an 
lection,  and,  while  the  remark  was  made  as  a  reproach,  it  is 
Jmost  literally  true.  Quadrennial  Presidential  elections, 
nth  State  elections  intervening,  keep  the  political  pot  boil- 
ig  most  of  the  time,  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that 
bis  is  an  unmixed  evil.  The  gravest  charge  that  can  be 
•rought  against  the  average  citizen  is  that  of  incivism,  and  if 
requent  elections  arouse  the  people  from  their  apathy,  the 
ffect  is  beneficial  rather  than  otherwise. 

The  Presidential  campaign  of  1 892  has  already  begun  in 
#0  of  the  great  States  of  the  East — Ohio  and  New  York. 
Nominally  the  issue  is  a  purely  local  one,  the  election  of  State 
fficers,  but  in  reality  the  questions  presented  to  the  citizens 
f  those  States  involve  the  election  of  next  year,  and  the  re- 


sult will  have  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  Presidential 
campaign  of  1892.  In  Ohio,  Major  McKinley,  whose  name 
is  inseparably  connected  with  the  new  tariff  law  of  the  United 
States,  is  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor,  and  in  New 
York,  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  policy  of 
protection,  has  received  the  same  distinction. 

Measures,  not  men,  however,  must  determine  the  contest 
soon  to  be  settled  in  New  York  and  Ohio.  The  Democratic 
party  has  thrown  off  the  mask  which  it  assumed  in  1888,  and 
has  come  out  unqualifiedly  for  free  trade.  That  party  has 
introduced  an  element  of  confusion  by  declaring  for  free  silver 
in  Ohio,  and  being  practically  silent  on  the  money  question 
in  New  York,  thus  justifying  the  criticism  often  passed  upon 
it,  that  it  is  always  a  party  of  expediency,  not  of  principle. 
It  is  for  hard  money  or  soft  money,  for  gold  or  silver,  for 
bimetallism  or  monometallism,  according  as  it  thinks  local 
success  may  attend  its  squirming  and  twisting  ;  and  then, 
when  it  comes  to  framing  national  issues,  it  allows  Henry 
Watterson  to  close  all  discussion  of  the  matter  with  "  Damn 
silver ! " 

The  prospects  of  success  in  Ohio  and  New  York  are  very 
brilliant  at  this  time  for  the  Republicans.  In  Ohio,  the 
farmers  refuse  to  be  deceived  a  second  time  with  the  falla- 
cious tin-plate  argument  which  was  used,  with  good  effect,  to 
defeat  McKinley  for  Congress  last  year.  They  see  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  has  redeemed  the  pledges  made  for  it ;  that  is, 
it  has  increased  the  price  of  farm  products  and  lowered  the 
price  of  manufactured  articles  of  necessity.  They  are  not 
ignorant  or  stupid,  those  farmers  in  Ohio,  and  they  see  that, 
with  the  increase  of  the  free  list  and  the  judicious  raising  of 
duties  on  foreign -competing  products,  the  tariff  operates  dis- 
tinctly in  their  favor,  and  they  ask  themselves  the  familiar 
question — why  they  should  exchange  a  system  which  has 
proved  itself  directly  beneficial  to  them  for  one  which  would 
be  at  best  only  an  experiment,  and  whose  chief  recommenda- 
tion, if  it  be  a  recommendation,  is  that  it  is  in  high  favor  in 
England,  where  the  McKinley  tariff  is  regarded  as  a  direct 
emanation  from  the  bottomless  pit. 

In  New  York  the  agricultural  interest  is  not  of  so  much 
importance  as  in  Ohio,  but  the  manufacturers  of  the  Empire 
State  see  the  folly  of  permitting  themselves  to  be  flooded  by 
cheap  foreign  fabrics  of  all  kinds,  as  would  be  the  case  under 
a  free-trade  regime.  They  know,  too,  that  free  trade  would 
compel  a  lowering  of  the  scale  of  wages  at  least  to  the  En- 
glish level,  and  inasmuch  as  their  workmen  are  consumers  as 
well  as  producers,  they  can  not  see  the  logic  of  conspiring 
with  the  Democratic  party  to  ruin  the  home  market  by  a 
policy  which  would  inevitably  diminish  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  vast  army  of  American  working-men  and  working- 
women. 

The  burden  of  proof  is  clearly  upon  the  Democratic  party. 
The  facts  and  figures  which  have  been  presented,  and  which 
have  not  been  challenged,  amount  to  a  demonstration  of  the 
fact  that  the  McKinley  Bill,  though  only  a  year  old,  has  oper- 
ated beneficially  for  every  important  American  industry.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  policy  of  reciprocity  instituted  under  the 
third  section  of  the  McKinley  Bill  has  vastly  increased  Amer- 
ican trade  with  the  countries  producing  the  articles  specified 
in  that  section  —  namely,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  and 
hides.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Republican  party  would 
be  fully  justified  in  acting  strictly  on  the  defensive  and  chal- 
lenging its  opponents  to  show  in  what  way  the  American 
people  could  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  fiscal  policy. 

Such,  however,  has  not  been,  and  will  not  be,  the  Repub- 
lican way  of  carrying  on  a  political  campaign.  That  party 
will  enter  the  lists,  throw  down  the  gauntlet,  and  challenge  all 
opponents,  be  they  who  they  may.  It  declares  that  its 
position  on  the  questions  of  national  finance,  of  the  tariff,  of 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  of  internal  improvements,  of 
education,  of  immigration,  and  of  foreign  policy  are,  as  they 
have  always  been,  calculated  to  subserve  the  highest  and  best 
interests  of  all  classes  of  the  American  people,  and  that  the 
Republican  party  will  be  true  to  its  history  and  its  traditions. 
More  than  this,  it  asserts  that  it  possesses  the  ability,  coupled 
with  the  desire,  to  adapt  itself  to  the  changed  and  changing 
conditions  of  the  republic,  and  that  if  no  precedent  exists  for 


a  course  which  shall  be  for  the  general  good,  it  will  make  one, 
as  it  has  done  before. 

This  is  the  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  Ohio  and 
New  York,  to  any  one  who  can  read  between  the  lines,  and 
this  must  be  the  platform  of  the  National  Republican  party 
in  1892. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  August  last, 
spent  nine  thousand  dollars,  collected  from  the  people  by  the 
imperial  power  of  taxation,  in  an  endeavor  to  produce  rain  in 
Texas.  Under  the  direction  of  Secretary  Rusk,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Department,  General  Robert  G.  Dyrenforth  com- 
manded the  rain-making  party,  which  staked  itself  out  on  the 
Llano  Estacado,  with  Midland,  a  railway-station,  for  head- 
quarters. The  reader  of  the  daily  newspapers  will  recall  how 
great  a  prominence  was  given  by  them  to  the  dispatches  from 
"C  Ranch";  the  long  and  exciting  descriptions  by  the  re- 
porters of  balloons  exploding  their  terrific  gases  high  in  the 
dry  air  of  the  region,  and  accounts  of  similar  noisy  assaults 
on  the  clear  skies  elsewhere.  One  who  had  the  industry  to 
read  the  telegrams  from  day  to  day,  received  the  impression 
that  everything  overhead  was  being  bombarded  in  Texas. 
1'he  enterprise  of  the  American  press  is  not  to  be 
denied  —  at  least  not  without  fell  consequences  to  the 
denier.  And  as  for  its  accuracy,  no  journal  can  bear 
to  have  that  questioned  without  feeling  a  wish  to  investigate 
the  private  life  of  the  questioner.  But  honestly,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  can  any  reader  of  those  enterprising  and  accu- 
rate dispatches  lay  his  hand  on  his  heart  and  declare  that  he 
learned  from  them  whether  it  rained  any  down  in  Texas,  on 
or  about  "  C  Ranch,"  in  August?  Some  dim  memory  of  a 
shower  here  and  there  may  revive,  but  with  it  rises  the  mem- 
ory, also,  of  declarations  of  the  scoffing  ranchers  that  they  al- 
ways had  showers  at  that  season  of  the  year.  The  daily  press 
of  this  locality  has,  since  the  explosions,  lost  all  interest  in 
meterology,  natural  and  artificial,  and  devoted  its  high  intel- 
lectual powers  to  scandal,  crime,  and  Judge  Murphy,  who 
probably  sympathizes  with  the  atmosphere  over  "  Ranch  C  " 
as  it  was  for  a  few  days  when  the  balloons  were  going  off. 

Turning  to  the  current  number  of  the  North  American 
Review^  we  derive  something  better  than  the  work  of  the  en- 
terprising and  accurate  newspaper  reporters.  The  Review 
has  an  article  by  General  Dyrenforth  on  his  theory  and  ex- 
periments, which  is  followed  by  one  from  Professor  Simon 
Newcomb,  which  must  have  been  unpleasant  reading  for 
the  general.  The  latter  claims  that  he  produced  in  Texas, 
in  August,  three  extensive  storms  and  nine  smaller  showers 
by  his  explosions.  In  support  of  his  theory,  he  quotes  the 
statements  of  many  generals  of  the  Union  armies,  including 
Sherman  and  Garfield,  that  the  great  battles  of  the  war  were 
almost  invariably  followed  by  heavy  rains.  From  his  as- 
serted success  in  Texas,  he  makes  the  following  statements  as 
demonstrations  : 

First — That  the  concussions  from  explosions  exert  a  marked  and 
practical  effect  upon  the  atmospheric  conditions  in  producing  or  oc- 
casioning rain-fall,  probably  by  disturbing  the  upper  currents. 

Secondly — That  when  the  atmosphere  is  in  a  threatening  condition 
— which  is  frequently  the  case  in  most  arid  regions  without  any  rain 
resulting — rain  can  be  caused  to  fall  almost  immediately  by  jarring  to- 
gether the  particles  of  moisture  which  hang  in  suspension  in  the  air. 
This  result  was  repeatedly  effected  during  our  operations,  the  drops 
sometimes  commencing  to  fall  within  twelve  seconds  from  the  moment 
of  the  initial  explosion. 

It  also  seems  probable  that  the  immense  amount  of  frictional  elec- 
tricity generated  by  the  concussions  and  the  mingling  of  opposing 
currents  of  air  may  have  considerable  influence  in  the  formation  of 
storm  centers  by  producing  a  polarized  condition  of  the  earth  and  air, 
and  so  creating  a  magnetic  field  which  may  assist  in  gathering  and  so 
condensing  the  moisture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 

Of  course,  if  rain  has  been  drawn  from  the  skies  by 
human  means,  exerted  for  that  end,  the  discovery  must  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  important  ever  made  in 
the  world.  But  Professor  Newcomb,  who  is  a  pretty  good 
scientific  authority,  laughs  not  only  at  General  Dyrenforth's 
theory  but  at  his  experiments.  He  affirms  that  the  produc- 
tion of  rain  by  concussion — otherwise  sound-waves — is  an  im- 
possibility. If  it  was  done  down  in  Texas  by  expl 
balloons  in  the  heavens,  then  the  quart  of  aqueous 
contained  in  the  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary-sized  1 
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be  brought  down  in  a  shower  by  clapping  the  hands.  The 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  can  not  be  condensed  except  by 
cooling.  Rains  are  generally  produced  by  the  intermixture 
of  currents  of  air  of  different  temperatures.  An  explosion 
pushes  aside  and  compresses  the  surrounding  air ;  the  con- 
densation is  only  momentary,  then  elasticity  restores  the  air 
to  its  original  condition,  and  everything  is  just  as  it  was  be- 
fore the  explosion. 

A  thousand  detonations  (says  Professor  Newcomb)  can  produce  no 
more  effect  upon  the  air.  or  upon  the  watery  vapor  in  it,  than  a  thousand 
rebounds  of  a  small  boy's  rubber-ball  upon  a  stone  wall.  So  far  as 
the  compression  of  the  air  could  produce  even  a  momentary  effect,  it 
would  be  to  prevent,  rather  than  to  cause,  condensation  of  its  vapor, 
because  it  is  productive  of  heat,  which  produces  evaporation,  not  con- 
densation. 

Professor  Newcomb  goes  on  to  say  that  if  rains  follow  great 
battles  (which  statistics  do  not  prove)  they  were  produced  by 
the  smoke  from  the  burning  powder  rising  into  the  clouds  and 
forming  nuclei  for  the  agglomeration  into  drops,  and  not  by 
the  cannon's  roar.  After  General  Dyrenforth  had  written  his 
article  for  the  North  American,  he  made  further  and  more 
extensive  experiments  at  El  Paso,  which  were,  according  to 
the  dispatches,  dead  failures. 

Professor  Newcomb  does  not  deny  the  possibility  of  mak- 
ing rain,  but  it  will  be,  if  ever,  by  the  application  of  the  ascer- 
tained laws  of  nature,  not  by  ignoring  them  or  trying  to  re- 
peal them.  The  subject  is  one  worthy  the  government's 
attention,  but  its  first  step  toward  bestowing  the  powers  of 
Jupiter  Pluvius  upon  Uncle  Sam  ought  to  be  to  place  the 
whole  matter  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  composed  of 
scientific  men. 

We  have  received  a  communication  signed  "  M.  T.,"  dis- 
cussing the  free  coinage  of  silver,  which  we  are  forced  to 
omit  for  lack  of  space.  "  M.  T."  takes  strong  issue  with 
Senator  Sherman,  of  Ohio,  upon  the  subject,  and  says  that 
this  journal  is  not  in  accord  with  the  Pacific  Coast  upon  the 
silver  question.  We  think  we  are  in  accord  with  the  more 
intelligent  classes,  here  and  elsewhere,  upon  this  question. 
It  would  be  hard  to  say  what  is  the  "  dominant  sentiment " 
anywhere.  Even  in  the  two  great  parties  of  the  country 
there  is  wide  divergence  of  sentiment,  as  their  distinctive 
State  platforms  of  this  year  show.  With  some  the  question  is 
made  to  figure  in  the  light  of  party  expediency  in  the  State 
election,  rather  than  upon  its  intrinsic  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  its  effect  upon  the  monetary  condition  of  the  whole 
country  and  the  consequences  to  ensue  in  the  exchanges  of 
finance  and  trade  with  foreign  countries,  particularly  with  the 
great  centers  of  money  and  commerce  in  Europe. 

In  Ohio,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor  does  not 
agree  with  his  party  in  favor  of  free  coinage.  In  New  York 
and  Massachusetts,  the  Democratic  platforms  proclaim  the 
subterfuge  of  free  coinage  of  silver,  with  the  silver  dollar  to 
be  of  the  value  intrinsically  of  the  dollar  of  gold,  which 
would  require  a  dollar  of  twenty-nine  cents  more  of  silver 
than  the  present  dollar  contains.  Grover  Cleveland  holds  to 
practically  the  same  opinion  that  President  Harrison  has  ex- 
pressed on  the  subject.  There  is  greater  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  leading  Democrats,  the  Democratic  press,  and  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party,  in  relation  to  free  coinage,  than 
exists  in  the  Republican  party  ;  and  the  difference  is  mainly 
marked  on  both  sides  by  geographical  lines  and  sections. 
The  popular  sentiment  for  free  coinage  is  found  strongest  in 
the  silver -producing  States,  and  this  is  significant  and  natural, 
as  to  them  would  flow  the  great  profit  in  the  product  at  pres- 
ent rates.  The  change  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject, 
since  it  has  been  more  ably  and  more  intelligently  discussed 
throughout  the  country,  is  very  apparent.  It  is  largely  in 
favor  of  the  existing  system,  against  free  coinage,  and  uphold- 
ing the  purchase  of  bullion  and  the  issuance  of  silver  certifi- 
cates of  parity  with  gold,  under  the  law  of  1 890.  The  Argo- 
naut is  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  this  doctrine. 

Our  correspondent  "M.  T."  is  led  into  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. He  fails  to  perceive  that  the  country  whose  govern- 
ment pays  one  dollar  for  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains 
of  fine  silver  bullion  to  make  into  dollars,  is  paying  the  one 
dollar  for  less  than  eighty  cents  actual  value,  and,  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence,  this  excess  of  payment  in  purchase 
would  draw  from  all  the  world  the  silver,  to  be  converted  into 
bullion  and  coined  into  dollars — worth  only  seventy-eight  or 
eighty  cents,  but  held  worth  one  hundred  cents — and  overflow 
the  land  with  these  low-value  dollars  which  no  other  country 
would  receive  unless  at  their  intrinsic  worth — at  a  loss  to  the 
United  States  of  the  difference  between  actual  value  and 
stamped  delusive  value.  The  difference  of  the  rate  in  the 
United  States,  between  gold  and  silver,  of  sixteen  to  one,  as 
compared  with  the  rate  in  Europe  of  fifteen  and  one-half  to 
one,  together  with  duty  proposed  to  be  levied  on  imported 
silver  bullion,  would  still  leave  a  good  profit  to  the  importer 
and  throw  upon  the  United  States  the  mass  of  the  silver 
of  the  world,  to  become  depreciated  in  value  as  time 
passed,  and  foreign  countries  refused  to  receive  our  silver  ex- 
cept at  the  depreciated  measure  of  value.     Efforts  to  prevent 


the  importation  of  silver  bullion  from  foreign  lands  would  be 
as  ineffectual  and  as  preposterous  as  the  mopping  of  Dame 
Partington  to  keep  out  the  waters  of  the  ocean  from  her 
home  upon  the  shore  during  the  flood  tide.  Gold  would  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation  and  either  hoarded  or  used  to 
purchase  the  depreciated  silver  bullion  to  have  it  coined  at 
great  profit — of  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  cents  on  every 
dollar.  The  farmer  and  mechanic,  the  shop-keeper  and  the 
laborer,  would  be  constrained  to  receive  these  depreciated  sil- 
ver dollars.  The  capitalist  would  refuse  them  and  would  de- 
mand the  premium-bearing  gold.  The  rich  would  increase 
their  store  of  riches  ;  the  mass  of  the  people  would  vainly 
struggle  against  the  steady  and  certain  decrease  and  waste  of 
their  small  possessions  and  means  of  living. 

"  M.  T."  errs  in  the  statement  that  the  United  States  was 
the  first,  in  1873,  to  demonetize  silver.  Silver  was  demone- 
tized in  England  in  1 8 16,  following  the  wars  of  Napoleon 
and  their  consequences.  Germany  practically  demonetized 
silver  a  few  years  after  the  war  with  France.  Gold  is  virtu- 
ally the  money  of  the  chief  nations  of  Europe,  although  sil- 
ver and  paper  are  nominally  so  held.  Gold  is  destined  to 
prevail.  In  the  United  States  the  government  has  found  it 
ineffectual  to  place  or  force  the  silver  coinage  of  two  millions 
of  dollars  a  month  into  circulation.  The  silver  certificates 
are  preferred  to  the  coin.  These  are  in  parity  with  gold  and 
government  notes,  and  are  more  convenient  in  trade.  Sub- 
sidiary silver  coins  are  required  for  ordinary,  every-day  use  in 
circulation.  The  monthly  purchase  of  four  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  ounces  of  fine  silver,  at  not  to  exceed  one  dol- 
lar for  every  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains — actually 
worth  less  than  eighty  cents — nearly  supplies  the  market  for 
all  the  silver  produced  in  the  country.  In  doing  this, 
the  government  is  really  paying  to  the  producers  the 
difference  over  and  above  the  intrinsic  value.  It  is  as  a 
royalty.  No  other  class  of  producers  are  thus  favored,  un- 
less the  bonus  given  to  sugar  producers  is  considered  in  such 
category.  Free  and  unlimited  silver  coinage  would  not  only 
increase  this  royalty  to  home  producers  of  silver,  but  open 
the  doors  to  all  the  producers  and  possessors  of  silver  in  the 
world  to  similar  profit  upon  their  bullion,  whether  from  the 
digged  ores  or  from  the  coin  and  plate,  spoons  and  forks,  cast 
into  the  melting-pot  to  be  unloaded  at  the  mint  of  the  United 
States  in  exchange  for  American  gold,  to  be  exported  from 
the  country  in  payment. 

There  is  marked  change  in  the  West  concerning  free  silver 
coinage.  Is  it  because  the  people  are  studying  the  question  more 
closely,  and  have  a  better  understanding  of  it  ?  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  popular  sentiment  is  becoming  more  averse 
to  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  more  and  more  in  favor  of 
letting  well  enough  alone. 


The  local  interest  in  the  elopement  of  Mrs.  Maillard,  of 
San  Rafael,  with  her  husband's  "  hired  man,"  will  become 
more  diffused  as  the  Eastern  editors  on  the  lookout  for  an 
available  topic  discuss  it.  With  their  accustomed  Pecksnif- 
fian  Phariseeism,  they  will  point  a  moral  as  they  adorn  this 
tale  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  Before  they  finish,  their 
readers  will  believe  that  in  this  barbaric  section  rich  men's 
wives  are  daily  eloping,  and  always  with  "  hired  men." 

The  case  is  certainly  an  extraordinary  one  in  the  history  of 
feminine  aberrations.  Mrs.  Maillard,  it  is  stated,  possessed 
everything  that  a  woman  could  wish  for.  She  came  of  a 
family  at  once  wealthy  and  of  social  position  ;  she  had  chosen 
her  husband  from  motives  of  affection  ;  her  home  was  one  of 
elegance  ;  she  had  borne  two  children,  and  if  her  love  for  her 
husband  had  departed  for  good  cause,  the  homes  of  rela- 
tives would  have  been  opened  to  her.  But  Mrs.  Maillard 
was  fond  of  walking  and  riding,  while  the  husband  was 
averse  to  these  recreations.  As  a  guard  to  her  on  these 
expeditions  amid  the  beautiful  mountain  scenery  of  the 
San  Rafael  region,  Mr.  Maillard  sent  along  a  young 
laborer,  employed  as  man-of-all-work  about  the  place.  And 
presently  this  lady  of  education  and  refinement,  familiar 
from  her  birth  with  the  usages  and  prejudices  of  good 
society,  eloped  with  the  hired  man,  who  took  her  to  a  cabin 
in  the  redwoods,  where  he  secured  work  as  a  wood-chopper, 
his  wages  to  be  the  sole  means  of  their  support.  The  hus- 
band appears  to  have  had  a  gentleman's  trust  in  his  wife,  and, 
assuming  that  her  absence  was  the  result  of  sudden  insanity, 
employed  detectives  to  find  the  poor  wanderer.  He  soon 
learned  the  truth,  and,  while  applying  for  a  divorce,  is  still  of 
the  opinion  that  his  wife  is  demented.  The  charitable — who 
are  not  a  very  numerous  class — will  agree  with  him  ;  the 
average  man  and  woman  will  utter  a  contemptuous  word  or 
so  and  dismiss  the  matter.  But  there  are  those  who,  having 
an  interest  in  the  phenomena  of  moral  pathology,  will 
go  deeper.  They  will  hold  that  the  woman's  behavior  de- 
serves some  study. 

The  Eastern  girl,  with  a  rich  father,  who  elopes  with  her 
groom,  or  clandestinely  marries  the  coachman — of  her  the 
country  has  a  perennial  supply,  and  she  no  longer  astonishes. 
She  is  simply  a  fool,  whose  little  brain  has  been  poisoned  by 


rotten  novels.  No  health  is  left  in  her  mind  or  heart,  and 
she  falls  under  the  first  passion  that  opportunity  creates.  The 
only  safeguard  for  this  type  of  moral  idiot  is  to  bring  her 
rigidly  under  the  chaperon  system.  But  Mrs.  Maillard  is  a 
mature  woman,  who  knows  as  well  as  any  one  how  normal 
people  must  regard  her  conduct.  She  knows  the  social  differ- 
ence between  a  wife  and  mother,  living  virtuously  in  a  luxutious 
home,  and  an  adulteress,  dwelling  in  the  rough  hut  of  a  laborer, 
wherein,  with  her  own  hands,  she  must  battle  with  pots,  pans, 
and  wash-tub.  Yet  she  deliberately  threw  away  reputation, 
husband,  children,  and  luxury  to  become  the  mistress  of  a 
laborer,  who,  in  the  eyes  of  others  than  herself,  had  no  greater 
physical  or  mental  charms  than  the  rest  of  his  class.  How 
could  the  woman  have  brought  herself  to  make  such  a  leap 
from  top  to  bottom  ? 

Is  it  not  just  possible  that  those  very  things  which,  in  the 
sight  of  the  less  fortunate,  should  have  been  the  strongest  in- 
ducements against  her  worse  than  suicide — the  pleasant  con- 
ditions by  which  she  was  surrounded  all  her  life — were  the 
true  reasons  of  Mrs.  Maillard's  leap  into  the  mud?  It  is 
tenable  that  aversion  to  things  grown  intolerably  familiar,  the 
monotonous  round  of  social  pleasures  and  duties,  rfiight  first 
weaken  with  ennui  the  mind  of  a  shallow  woman,  and  then 
drive  her,  in  sheer  rebellion,  into  the  arms  of  a  man  removed 
by  the  distance  of  the  poles  from  her  own  status. 

There  is  another  phase  of  the  matter.  Masters  are  apt  to 
forget  that  their  servants  are  men  also.  Maillard  sent  the 
hired  man  as  his  wife's  companion  on  mountain  strolls  pre- 
cisely as  he  would  have  sent  an  intelligent  dog.  And  in  not 
one  similar  instance  of  confidence  in  many  thousands  would 
evil  have  befallen.     But  evil  did  befall. 

Whatever  devil  from  below  or  psychic  twist  it  was  that  im- 
pelled the  lost  woman  of  San  Rafael  to  her  ruin,  the  prac- 
tical lesson  it  offers  is  sufficiently  plain.  In  the  course  of  a 
few  thousand  years,  mankind  has  managed  to  build  certain 
little  dykes  which  separate  us  into  classes.  But  we  are  fool- 
ish if  we  forget  that,  if  man  made  the  dykes,  God  Almighty 
made  man,  and  that  "  male  and  female  created  He  them." 
Let  us  praise  God,  and  trust  not  overmuch  to  the  dykes. 
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Charles  Stewart  Parnell  was  so  recently  a  conspicuous  fig- 
ure in  Ireland  and  England  that  his  entirely  unexpected  death 
momentarily  affects  the  English-speaking  world  as  if  it  were 
the  demise  of  a  great  man.  But  he  certainly  was  not  that, 
and  his  taking  off  will  be  of  no  more  real  importance  to  Ire- 
land than  that  of  Boulanger  is  to  France. 

Two  years  ago,  Parnell  was  the  recognized  master  ot   Ire- 
land.    For  a  decade  or  more  he  had  marshaled  and  led  the 
Irish  members  of  Parliament,  and  kept  England  in  a  state  of 
fear  and  ill-temper  by  the  remarkable  skill  with  which  he 
held  his  incongruous  forces  together.     To  keep  the  Irish  peo- 
ple as  his  enthusiastic  followers,  Parnell  sought  the  forefront 
always  in  the  warfare  upon  property  rights  and  legal  aulhority. 
Though  himself  well  born,  educated  as  a  gentleman,  and  be- 
longing, as  a  landed  proprietor  and  by  virtue  of  his  family's 
prominence,  to  the  gentry,  no  penniless  demagogue  was  more 
fiery  than  he  at  the  head  of  a  peasantry  and  populace  into 
whom  he  and  his  associates  instilled  the  belief  that  to  pay  no 
rent  was  the  highest  of  patriotic  duties.     Parnell  proved  him- 
self in  many  a  hard-fought  fight,  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
to  be  an   exceedingly  clever  politician,  but  the  extent  of  his 
right  to  the  title  of  patriot  was  shown  when  the  Irish  people 
turned  upon  him,  and  those  who  had  been  his  Parliaments 
servants  hastened   to  become  his  assailants.     A  greater, 
wiser,  a  more  modest  man  would  have  had  the  sense  to  retii 
from  the  stage  of  public  life,  for  a  time,  at  least,  when  t 
immorality,  not  to  say  the  baseness,  of  his  private  life  was 
posed.     But  nothing  save  death  could  cause  him  to  let  go 
grip  on  power.     Without  dignity,  as  the  hero  of  a  squa! 
scandal,  he  faced   his  new  as  well  as  his  old  foes,  and  fouj 
with  all  the  fury  of  a  shillalah-armed,  drunken  peasant  al 
fair.     His  last  respectable  act  was  to  marry  the  woman  w! 
had  been  his  mistress. 

But  with  all  his  faults  as  a  public  man,  it  is  bare  justice  to 
Parnell  to  say  that  he  was  better  than  the  faction  he  led. 
He  was  himself  civilized  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  Irish  Land 
League  party  are  yet  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  judged  by 
the  nineteenth-century  standard.  Like  other  men  who  fol- 
low the  trade  of  statesmanship,  he  was,  doubtless,  often 
compelled  to  do  what  he  must,  rather  than  as  he  would  have 
liked. 

The  dispatches  tell  us  that  Ireland  is  wailing.  Ireland  has 
no  right  to  wail  for  Parnell.  The  hordes  of  the  bogs 
obeyed  their  priests,  rather  than  their  instincts,  when  they 
fell  upon  him  with  bricks  and  clubs  and  filled  his  eyes  with 
lime,  while,  as  a  disgraced  man,  he  had  the  courage  to  stand 
upon  the  hustings  and  appeal  to  their  gratitude.  The  Irish 
people  had  no  gratitude  to  give  him.  Ireland  is  a  country 
not  famed  for  fidelity  to  her  heroes,  who  have  generally  been 
hanged.  The  repudiation  of  Parnell  was  mainly  the  work 
of  the  priests.  That  he,  whose  lead  they  were  for  so  many 
years  obliged  to  follow,  should  be  a  Protestant,  and,  there' 
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re,  properly  fated  to  burn  forever,  was  a  fact  which  em- 
ttered  their  hearts,  and  at  the  first  opportunity  they  were 
irking  and  biting  at  him  as  though  he  had  been  their  and 
eland's  life-long  enemy.  Parnell  had  borne  much  from 
e  church,  and  he  bore  it  with  outward  patience  till  his 
cent  defeats.  England,  by  application  at  the  Vatican,  com- 
:lled  him  to  pull  down  his  "  No  Rent  "  banner,  and,  again, 
reed  him  to  abandon  his  "  Plan  of  Campaign."  He 
und,  in  common  with  a  long  succession  of  Irish  leaders  he- 
re him,  that  a  word  from  Rome  was  more  powerful  in  Ire- 
nd  than  the  patriotism  of  the  people  or  the  promise  of  any 
OSes  who  offered  to  lead  them  out  of  British  bondage. 
,  It  is  announced  that  Parnell's  death  has  removed  all  dis- 
nsion  from  among  the  Irish  patriots  in  England's  Parlia- 
\a&,  and  that  John  Dillon,  the  dead  man's  false  friend,  will 
ep  into  his  political  shoes.  No  doubt  the  campaign  for 
ash  freedom  will  be  vigorously  re-inaugurated,  and  the  first 
»n  of  renewed  harmony  will  be  a  grand  begging  tour  of 
merica.  Then,  when  the  money  has  been  collected,  the 
lual  scrimmage  over  its  division  will  restore  the  world's 
taewhat  impaired  belief  in  the  fitness  of  the  Irish  to  govern 
emselves.* 

\:  We  have  admired  neither  Parnell,  his  aims,  nor  his  meth- 
«o«  s,  but  we  own  to  feeling  a  sense  of  pity  for  the  strong, 
gnacious  man  who  lies  stilled  in  his  coffin  at  Brighton. 
lere  was  nothing  of  the  weakling  about  him.  His  heart 
ly  have  been  broken  by  the  desertion  of  the  Irish  people 
d  the  recreancy  of  such  friends  as  Dillon,  but  his  spirit  re- 
lined  uncrushed  to  the  last.     He  died  fighting. 


During  the  period  of  Democratic  supremacy,  when  it  was 
foregone  conclusion  that  every  Western  Territory  ambitious 

become  a  State  would  add  to  the  roll  of  Democratic  States, 
:re  was  rarely  any  Democratic  opposition  to  their  entrance, 

matter  how  sparse  was  the  population.  Now  these  States 
2  Republican,  and  the  probability  is  that  the  few  remaining 
•rritories,  if  admitted  as  States,  would  also  be  Republican, 
lading  Democrats,  therefore,  are  proposing  that  henceforth 

State  shall  be  admitted  unless  it  has  the  population  re- 
ired  for  a  representative  in  Congress,  which  is  at  present 
ward  of  174,000.  Under  Democratic  administration,  prior 
the  great  Civil  War,  States  were  admitted  with  very  little 
acern  as  to  population,  and  every  one  of  them  cast  their 
5t  vote  for  President  for  the  candidate  of  the  Democratic 
rty.  Between  1843, and  1S52,  a  population  of  70,880  was 
juired  for  a  representative  in  Congress.  Within  that  period, 
orida  and  Iowa  were  admitted,  neither  of  which  had  the  re- 
isite  population,  and,  between  1852  and  1863,  when  the  re- 
ired  population  was  93,423,  Minnesota  and  Oregon  were 
mitted,  although  both  States  were  below  the  ratio — Oregon 
d,  in  fact,  only  52,000  population.  But  both  cast  their  first 
ate  vote  for  the  Democratic  party.  Nevada  is  the  only 
ate  that  was  admitted  under  Republican  ascendancy  without 

required  population.  Of  the  States  admitted  in  1890, 
ery  one,  except  Idaho  and  Wyoming,  had  sufficient  popula- 
>n,  Washington  and  each  of  the  two  Dakotas  had  more 
in  the  requisite  number  ;  Montana  was  barely  short  of  it. 
lere  remain  only  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Alaska 
the  list  of  Territories,  Utah  has  more  than  the  required 
pulation,  and  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  are  rapidly  in- 
sasing  to  it.  There  is  small  likelihood  of  the  admission  of 
her  by  the  next  Congress,  and  Alaska  must  continue  as  a 
arritory  for  many  years  to  come.     With  Utah  and  New 

Kirico,  the  anti-Mormon  and  religious  sentiment  of  the 
ntry  will  operate  to  prevent  the  admission  of  either.  Ac- 
rdingly,  the  pother  the  Democrats  are  trying  to  have  made 
the  matter  is  as  froth,  and  has  no  substantial  cause.  It 
U  be  time  enough  to  agitate  the  matter  when  it  rises  to  pub- 
consideration.  Its  premature  agitation  is  akin  to  the 
dian  method  of  providing  for  rain  with  wind-bags.  It  is 
the  fabricated  thunder  of  the  melodrama — sheet-iron  and 
led  peas.  But  anything  for  a  diversion  appears  to  be  the 
emocratic  idea  of  the  campaign. 


The  opposers  of  the  McKinley  tariff  loudly  derided  the 
justment  of  the  duty  on  tin-plate  predicated  upon  the  dis- 
very  of  tin-mines  and  the  manufacture  of  tinware  in  the 
nited  States.  The  new  tariff  is  still  in  its  first  year  of 
al,  and  the  developments  in  this  particular  feature  already 
iound  to  the  sagacity  and  wisdom  of  the  author  of  the 
1.  The  tin-mines  of  Temescal,  in  the  southern  part  of 
ilifornia,  and  those  of  Dakota,  give  token  of  furnishing 
ough  of  the  metal  to   supply    the  markets    of   the  whole 

(untry.  Indeed,  the  Temescal  mines  are  reported  by  ex- 
rts  to  be  the  largest  in  the  world,  much  surpassing  those 
England  and  Wales.  Large  shipments  of  tin  have  been 
Qt  to  the  Eastern  country  for  manufacturing  purposes,  and 
eater  quantities  are  to  follow  regularly.     Manufactories  are 

I  inted  in  Western  Pennsylvania,  in  Ohio,  and  in  Indiana, 
id  these  will  receive  the  benefit  of  protection  under  the  new 
riff.  The  enormous  aggregate  of  tin-plate  used  in  the 
nited  States — in  the  canning  of  fish  and  fruits  and  meats,  in 


dairies,  and  in  the  numberless  household  uses — makes  the 
manufacture  and  traffic  of  very  great  importance.  Millions 
of  capital  will  be  employed  in  the  new  industry.  Millions  of 
dollars,  which  have  heretofore  been  sent  abroad  every  year, 
will  be  retained  at  home  and  added  to  the  productive  capital 
and  industrial  earnings  of  the  country.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  workers  will  be  newly  employed  in  an  industry  that  will 
be  permanent,  and  is  sure  to  increase  with  time.  The  gain 
to  the  whole  country,  and  the  benefits  to  all  engaged  in  the 
great  industry,  will  become  more  apparent  every  year.  The 
new  tariff  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to  encourage  and  protect 
this  industry.  The  carpers  will  be  forced  to  its  praise,  and 
tin  will  constitute,  as  iron  does,  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
most  important  of  the  mines  and  manufactures  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Pullman  Car  Company  is  a  continued  object  of  public 
complaint,  and  better  arrangement  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  is  demanded,  with  reasonable  terms  in  regard  to 
charges.  As  travelers  are  aware,  it  is  the  rule  of  the  com- 
pany that  passengers  who  take  the  lower  berth  in  a  section  in 
which  the  upper  berth  is  without  an  occupant,  are  neverthe- 
less subjected  to  the  discomfort  of  having  the  upper  berth 
pulled  down,  confining  the  occupant  of  the  lower  berth  to  the 
very  restricted  space  which  does  not  allow  one  to  sit  upright, 
and  limits  the  allowance  of  air  in  sleeping.  In  each  berth  the 
occupant  is  as  .cramped  for  space  as  on  a  cheap  passenger 
steamer  of  three-tier  berths.  The  charge  is  immoderately 
gauged  to  the  measure  of  accommodation.  On  most  lines, 
on  the  first-class  trains,  the  charge  is,  for  a  berth,  from  two 
to  three  dollars — the  same  for  lower  and  upper  berth — making 
five  or  six  dollars  per  section  for  the  night.  When  one  con- 
siders the  rates  in  first-class  hotels,  with  every  comfort  provided 
to  the  occupant,  besides  the  service  of  the  porters  and  bell- 
boys, the  charges  on  the  Pullman  sleeping-cars  are  excessive. 
The  complaint,  with  reference  to  the  rule  which  discommodes 
the  occupants  of  lower  berths  by  letting  down  unoccupied 
upper  berths,  is  one  that  should  be  remedied  by  the  company. 
But  the  Pullman  Company  will  never  remedy  it  of  its  own 
volition.  A  suit  is  now  pending  in  California  to  compel  the 
Pullman  Company  to  leave  the  upper  berth  closed  when  there 
is  no  occupant.  The  California  railroad  commissioners 
might  take  a  look  at  the  Wisconsin  law,  wherein  sleeping-car 
companies  are  prohibited  from  letting  down  empty  upper 
berths  while  their  cars  are  traversing  that  State.  It  would  be 
an  excellent  law  for  California. 

The  judge  in  Scranton,  Penn.,  who  refused  to  issue 
papers  of  naturalization  to  a  number  of  Poles,  Italians,  and 
Hungarians,  whose  answers  revealed  that  they  had  no  knowl- 
edge or  understanding  of  the  constitution,  proved  himself  to 
be  of  the  right  quality.  These  aliens  came  into  court  pre- 
pared to  make  solemn  oath  to  support  and  obey  the  consti- 
tution, of  which  they  knew  nothing  at  all.  The  judge  re- 
marked that  the  man  who  puts  his  ballot  into  the  box  without 
knowledge  of  what  it  contains,  has  no  right  to  the  considera- 
tion that  is  given  to  the  American  voter.  He  was  right. 
Such  voters  are  merely  voting  cattle,  banded  and  rushed  to 
the  polls  to  vote  as  they  are  bidden  or  bought.  They  should 
not  be  allowed  the  franchise  by  which  to  overcome  the  votes 
of  honest  and  intelligent  citizens.  It  is  regretted  that  many 
of  the  State  judges  are  not  of  the  same  sterling  quality  as 
this  Scranton  judge,  to  deny  the  ignorant  and  base  the 
sacred  franchise  of  citizenship.  The  amendment  of  the 
naturalization  laws,  to  require  the  alien  applicant  to  satisfy 
the  court  that  he  understands  the  constitution  and  knows  to 
what  he  makes  oath,  and  to  make  this  obligatory  on  the  part 
of  the  court,  is  the  much  needed,  essential  want  in  protection 
to  citizens. 

Pessimist  politicians  missed  no  opportunity  a  short  time 
ago  to  reiterate  the  depressing  story  that  eighty  millions  of  dol- 
lars in  gold  had  been  sent  to  Europe  during  the  early  months 
of  the  present  year,  and  although  gold  is  now  returning  in 
quantities  which  assure  a  total  in  excess  of  eighty  millions  of 
dollars — the  consequence  of  superabundant  crops  in  our  own 
country  and  the  general  failure  of  crops  throughout  Europe — 
they  refrain  from  mention  of  the  fact.  Also,  they  carefully 
refrain  from  reference  to  the  annual  draft  of  gold  from  the 
United  States  made  by  the  one  hundred  thousand  Americans 
who  yearly  make  the  trip  to  Europe,  many  of  them  with  their 
families,  and  there  squander  an  aggregate  computed  at  fully  one 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  in  gold,  of  which  there  is  practically 
no  return.  The  fortunes  accumulated  in  the  United  States 
are  spent  or  squandered  in  "  doing  Europe,"  and  every  year 
the  number  is  increasing  and  the  sum  total  thus  applied  is 
larger.  American  gold  is  spent  and  wasted  in  the  follies,  the 
fripperies,  and  the  wild  extravagance  of  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  American  millionaires.  Iiut  the  pessimists  never 
allude  to  this  outflow  of  gold  that  does  not  come  back. 

The  immigration  law  of  1891  is  found  already  to  be  in 
need  of  amendment  to  make  it  properly  efficacious.     One  of 


the  United  States  District  Courts  in  New  York  has  reversed 
the  action  of  the  commissioner  of  immigration,  who  ordered 
the  return  of  an  emigrant  to  Europe,  whence  he  emigrated, 
for  what  he  considered  good  cause  under  the  law.  The  judge 
thought  otherwise,  and  the  emigrant  was  allowed  to  land  and 
remain  in  the  country.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  officers  of 
the  law  and  the  courts  can  not  agree  upon  the  intention  and 
operation  of  the  law,  in  order  that  the  return  of  improper 
emigrants  shall  be  of  summary  process.  Congress  should 
amend  the  law  to  this  purpose  and  effect.  What  is  wanted 
is  a  law  that  shall  keep  the  objectionable  class  from  landing 
on  our  shores,  and,  if  landed,  to  order  and  make  sure  of  their 
quick  return,  at  the  expense  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are 
brought. 

In  his  speeches  in  Ohio,  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paign, Mills,  of  Texas,  quite  ignores  the  subject  of  free  coin- 
age of  silver,  although  it  is  a  plank  of  the  Democratic  plat- 
form, and  devotes  his  argument  to  the  tariff.  Mr.  Mills 
seems  to  be  weakening  as  to  free  coinage,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
brace  him  to  its  support.  Possibly  he  is  converted  to  the 
better  plan. 

COMMUNICATIONS. 


How  the  Heretics  were  Worked. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  thrifty  Catholic  father  has  again  hood- 
winked the  unsuspecting  public,  and  extracted  from  it  the  necessary 
funds  to  make  a  substantial  improvement  in  the  church  property. 
This  time  Santa  Cruz  was  the  scene  of  action.  A  fine  Catholic 
church  has  been  erected  there  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
when  it  was  finished,  the  classic  taste  of  the  father  in  charge  de- 
manded a  fine  entrance  to  the  church-yard.  But  he  had  gathered 
every  possible  cent  from  his  own  parish,  which  is  a  poor  one,  and  from 
such  wealthy  Catholics  as  spent  their  vacations  in  that  pleasant  water- 
ing-place, so  he  knew  he  could  not  get  the  needed  money  from  his  own 
people  ;  it  must  come  from  the  public  generally,  Protestants  particu- 
larly. 

He  well  knew  that  he  must  work  craftily,  for  subscription-lists  in 
Santa  Cruz  are  more  common  than  beloved,  and  what  with  barbecues, 
soldiers,  conventions,  Native  Sons,  and  home-talent  entertainments, 
money  was  hard  to  coax  from  its  possessors.  He  pondered  long  and 
deeply  ;  that  gate-way  would  add  much  to  the  value  of  the  church 
property,  and  was  certainly  worth  the  trouble. 

After  long  pondering  he  struck  upon  a  plan  worthy  of  his  adoption. 
The  Catholic  Mission  in  Santa  Cruz  was  established  on  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  September,  1791  ;  it  would  soon  be  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  that  day.  Few  places  in  California  can  boast  of  such  an- 
tiquity, and  so  he  felt  that  if  he  should  handle  the  public  gently  but 
firmly  it  would  yield  up  the  coveted  money. 

Choosing  certain  prominent  citizens  politically  inclined,  he  explained 
to  them  that  he  earnestly  desired  to  commemorate  the  establishment 
of  the  holy  fathers  in  this  heavenly  spot ;  he  wished  to  erect  a 
memento — a  pillar,  an  arch,  or  something  architecturally  striking — 
upon  the  very  spot  where  the  holy  mission  was  founded  ;  his  church 
felt  that  it  would  be  selfish  to  do  it  all  themselves,  and  not  give  their 
Protestant  brethren  a  chance  to  assist  in  the  good  work,  for  local  pride 
is  very  strong  ;  would  they  assist  him  in  collecting  a  trifle  ? 

They  would.  And  they  did.  Armed  with  a  subscription  list  of 
many  leaves  (two  dollars  and  a  half  the  lowest),  these  devoted  servants 
of  the  public  canvassed  the  town,  speaking  eloquently  of  the  heroic 
early  fathers,  the  blessing  of  living  in  such  a  favored  spot,  and  with 
the  usual  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  "  maxims  thrown 
in  at  intervals,  most  of  the  citizens  contributed.  A  few  fled  to  the 
woods,  having  had  long  practice  in  dodging  subscriptions.  (The 
father  will  probably  catch  them  later,  his  motto  being  "  Let  no  man 
escape.") 

So  the  money  was  collected,  and  it  was  solemnly  decided  to  raise  an 
arch  on  the  very  spot  where  the  mission  was  founded.  The  spot 
proved  to  be  directly  in  front  of  the  church,  where  a  wide  space  had 
been  left  in  the  brick  foundation  of  the  fence  for  a  gate-way. 

When  the  twenty-fifth  of  September  came,  the  arch  was  unveiled 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  ;  a  large  crowd  gathered  and  were  ad- 
dressed by  many  speakers,  principally  Catholic  fathers  and  candidates 
for  public  offices.  These  speakers  referred  feelingly  to  the  generous 
public  ;  the  beautiful  arch  ;  pointed  to  it  with  pride  ;  had  swelling  hearts 
and  throbbing  bosoms,  and  made  most  of  their  speeches  consist  of 
exclamations  and  a  very  long,  thrilling  peroration, 

After  the  crowd  had  dispersed,  the  fathers,  smiling  augur-like, 
gazed  thankfully  and  pensively  upon  their  new  gate-way,  then  gazed 
speculatively  upon  another  gap  in  their  fence  which  needs  a  gate-way, 
then  hied  them  to  the  awaiting  banquet.  A  Dodger. 

Santa  Cruz,  September  19,  1891. 

The  American  Girl. 

Editors  Argonaut  :  I  have  been  very  much  amused — 1  wish  I 
could  say,  edified — by  a  perusal  of  that  letter  of  your  London  corre- 
spondent— "  Cockaigne" — wherein  he  so  kindly  points  out  the — to  him 
— amusing  mistakes  Miss  Duncan  has  made  in  ber  "American  Girl  in 
London."  "Cockaigne"  must  be  an  Englishman,  for  he  is  really 
taking  not  only  himself,  but  Miss  Duncan  as  well,  too  seriously. 
Unless  we  Americans  are  vastly  mistaken.  Miss  Duncan's  laughable 
Utile  book  is  meant  as  a  good-natured  satire  upon  things  and  people  in 
general,  and  more  especially  upon  rich — newly  rich — Americans  and 
their  glaring  offenses  against  good  taste.  The  heroine  of  the  book  is 
a  satire,  from  first  to  last,  upon  the  American  girl.  Miss  Duncan 
pictures  Lady  Torquillon  as  a  "  retired  tradesman's  wife,  with  a  title," 
so  truthfully  that  even  "Cockaigne,"  by  putting  on  his  glasses,  finds 
out  her  station  in  life,  and  she  satirizes  the  American  girl  by  letting  her 
heroine  believe  Lady  Torquillon  to  be  a  "  great  swell."  The  whole 
thing  might  be  called  a  satire  upon  Americans  who  go  to  Eng- 
land, view  English  ways  from  the  tops  of  omnibuses,  visit  in  a 
few  middle-class  families,  and  come  home  to  write  books  on  En- 
glish society  and  British  aristocracy  ;  and  upon  Rudyard  Kiplings 
who  come  to  America,  visit  stock-yards  and  slaughter-houses,  and  go 
home  to  write  of  American  ladies  standing  about  in  fantastic  slippers 
and  red  stockings,  viewing  with  smiling  complacency  the  butchery  of 
the  American  hog. 

What  could  be  funnier  than  the  American  girl  stepping  suddenly 
into  the  "weighing  machine"  and  assuring  Lord  Mafferton  that  it 
costs  more  in  America  ?  Is  she  making  fun  of  Lord  Mafferton  or  any- 
body English,  then,  "  Cockaigne"  ?  And  when  she  drags  the  unhappy 
man  for  hours  through  the  Tussaud  exhibition — dear  "  Cockaigne," 
whom  is  she  satirizing  then  ?  To  be  sure,  you  are  the  object  of  a  little 
mild  ridicule.  Do  you  remember  how  repeatedly  Lord  Mafferton 
affirmed,  of  various  things,  that  he  "  never  saw  it  done"  ? 

There  is  one  thing  to  be  said  for  the  American  :  He  can  appreciate 
a  joke  on  himself — which  may  not  be  said  for  any  Englishman  1  have 
ever  known. 

"Cockaigne,"  we  can  forgive  you  for  thinking  it  impossible  thnr  an 
American  should  satirize  Americans,  because  you  "never  saw  it  ■' 
but  we  can  not  forgive  you  for  failing  to  recognize  it  when  • 
it  "done."  OPAL  Stoi 

Sehome,  September  28,  1891. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  12,  1891. 


A    MAIDEN    OF    ALASKA. 


The  Story  of  the  Love  of  Marounah,  the  Indian  Girl. 


On  the  shore  of  the  great  Yukon  River  was  born  Marounah. 
She  played  among  the  wild  roses  on  the  banks,  and  when  the 
moon  rose  above  the  snow-clad  mountains  across  the  wide 
river,  she  shuddered  at  the  old  men's  tales  of  the  T'linkit 
ghosts,  which,  they  said,  were  hovering  in  untold  myriads  in 
the  dark  forests  which  walled  in  that  lonely  village.  She  was 
passing  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men  of  her  tribe, 
and  they  wooed  her  persistently,  but  vainly.  She  did  not 
admire  their  strength  or  courage,  as  did  her  homely  sisters. 
She  loved  to  sit  on  some  huge  rock  upon  the  shore  and  dream 
of  the  stream  flowing  by,  and  wonder  whence  the  salmon 
came  and  whither  they  went  in  their  annual  pilgrimage. 

Marounah  knew  that  soon  the  time  would  come  when  she 
must  accept  a  husband,  and  she  dreaded  the  day,  because 
there  was  not  one  among  the  young  men  of  her  people  whom 
she  felt  that  she  could  love.  She  had  seen  a  few  rough  white 
men  who  were  hunting  for  gold,  and  her  mother  had  hid  her, 
lest  they  should  see  her  and  seek  to  buy  her,  as  was  some- 
times done  when  the  dried  salmon  was  gone  and  the  necessity 
of  the  Indians  was  very  great.  And  she  trembled  as  she 
recollected  the  sad  stories  she  had  heard  of  the  fate  of  the 
maidens  whom  she  had  seen  departing  with  the  burly  white 
men.  Then  a  feeling  of  sadness  stole  over  her,  as  she  heard 
the  owls  hooting  in  the  forest  behind  her  father's  house,  and 
she  wondered  what  would  be  her  future.  Her  slumbers  were 
troubled  that  night,  and  she  dreamed  of  the  dead-house  on 
the  island  beyond  the  bend  in  the  Yukon,  where  reposed  the 
ashes  of  her  ancestors. 

Like  the  other  Indians  she  had  more  reverence  for  the 
medicine  man  of  the  tribe  than  for  any  one  else  she 
knew  ;  but  she  did  not  fear  him  as  did  the  others,  for  she 
longed  to  know  his  secrets,  and,  if  it  had  been  permitted  by 
the  customs,  she  would  not  have  objected  to  a  marriage  with 
their  newly  initiated  wizard,  who  was  one  of  her  old  admirers. 

One  day,  as  Marounah  sat  weaving  a  basket  at  the  foot  of 
the  ancestral  totem  in  front  of  the  house,  a  large  canoe  shot 
around  the  point  up  the  river  and  was  followed  by  another, 
and  then  another.  She  soon  discerned  that  there  was  a 
white  man  in  the  foremost  canoe.  Soon  they  landed,  and 
the  news  spread  through  the  village  that  the  distinguished- 
looking  stranger  was  on  his  way  to  the  far  north,  to  explore 
the  country.  The  strange  instruments  which  he  carried  with 
him  astonished  these  simple  people  of  the  Yukon.  They  won- 
dered that  he  did  not  offer  them  drink  and  show  himself  a 
beast,  as  had  the  other  white  men  who  visited  them.  In 
company  with  the  Indian  who  had  charge  of  his  packers,  the 
explorer  inspected  the  quaintly  carved  log-houses  and  took 
notes  of  their  implements,  language,  and  peculiarities.  He 
also  attempted  to  obtain  photographs,  but  the  villagers  were 
afraid  of  the  dangerous -looking  instrument,  as  well  as  of  the 
evil  eye,  and  the  men  turned  their  backs,  while  the  women 
covered  their  faces  with  their  hands. 

But  not  so  Marounah.  Although  wild  with  excitement, 
she  felt  a  strange  sense  of  exultation  as  the  white  man  caught 
her  eye  and  turned  his  camera  in  her  direction.  He  smiled 
when  he  had  succeeded  in  photographing  the  house,  with  the 
maiden  standing  at  the  entrance.  But,  when  he  approached 
and  spoke  approvingly,  she  was  dumb,  and  even  refused  the 
small  round  mirror  which  he  offered  her. 

That  very  day  her  mother  had  told  Marounah  that  Wan- 
satah,  of  the  beaver  totem,  had  asked  for  her  hand  in  mar- 
riage, and,  at  her  protests  against  such  a  union,  her  mother 
had  become  angry  and  had  told  her  that  if  she  did  not  cease 
showing  her  aversion  to  the  youths  of  her  tribe  she  would  be 
denounced  as  a  witch,  for  not  conforming  with  the  customs. 

Marounah  could  not  forget  the  handsome  white  man  ;  he 
was  always  in  her  thoughts,  and  when  she  next  saw  the 
stranger,  as  he  was  making  his  preparations  for  departure, 
she  knew  what  she  had  never  dared  to  confess  to  herself  be- 
fore— that  she  loved.  She  felt  a  secret  longing  to  go  with 
him  and  to  share  all  the  perils  of  his  journey  to  the  land  of 
the  Esquimaux.  Then  her  heart  quailed  as  she  thought  of 
the  lost  ones  whom  the  miners  had  taken  away,  while  the 
parents  gazed  at  the  sack  of  flour  which  was  left  as  the  price, 
and  wondered  how  their  child  would  fare.  But  this  wise 
man,  with  books,  and  scientific  apparatus,  and  such  an  air  of 
disinterested  benevolence,  would  never  abandon  her,  but 
would  take  her  home  to  his  people  and  love  her  always. 
Then  she  awoke  from  her  reverie  and  looked  with  disdain  on 
her  surroundings,  from  the  naked  children  splashing  in  the 
water  to  the  bald  eagles  soaring  between  her  and  the  glisten- 
ing snow  peaks  which  had  always  shut  her  in.  She  felt  that 
she  could  never  hope  that  he  would  notice  her,  that  she  would 
have  to  marry  a  native  youth  and  live  the  hard  life  of  a 
squaw.  Gradually  she  would  lose  her  beauty,  and  finally  be- 
come one  of  those  wrinkled,  blear-eyed  creatures  who  sit 
crouching  over  the  fires  until  they  form  caricatures  of  poor 
humanity.  The  only  alternative  would  be  the  plague,  the 
medicine  man's  incantations,  and  then  the  dead-house,  with 
the  T'linkits'  ghosts. 

Suddenly,  the  stranger,  who  had  been  superintending  the 
loading  of  his  canoes  at  the  beach,  turned  and  looked  at  her 
as  she  sat  watching  him  ;  but  she  ran  into  the  house  in  con- 
fusion and  crouched  behind  the  pile  of  mats.  Perhaps,  by 
some  occult  law,  thoughts  are  reflected  from  one  mind  upon 
another.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  scientist  began  to  soliloquize 
thus  :  The  maiden  yonder  was  attractive  ;  he  was  not  a 
Puritan  ;  he  was  to  be  cut  off  from  the  civilized  world  for 
two  years  or  more  ;  perhaps  he  would  never  see  his  home 
again,  and  the  icy  waters  of  the  north  would  claim  his  body. 
Then  why  not  follow  the  example  of  others,  and  take  with 
him  an  Indian  girl,  who  would  uncomplainingly  suffer  all 
things  and  be  his  willing  drudge,  while  he  wished  it,  and  then 
resignedly  sink  into  oblivion?  He  was  an  evolutionist,  and 
believed  in  natural  selection  and  the  survival  of  the  fittest. 
He  hesitated  an  instant — his  canoe  was  ready,  all  his  scientific 
impedimenta  were  safely  stowed  away,  and  his  Chilkat  boat- 
men were  taking  leave  of  their  friends.     He  had  decided, 


and  he  approached  the  old  woman,  who  was  tending  a 
salmon  which  was  stretched  on  sticks  before  the  fire  for  the 
next  meal.  He  found  that  he  understood  enough  of  her 
dialect  to  convey  his  idea,  which  she  did  not  seem  to  approve, 
although  she  did  not  violently  repulse  him.  He  stepped 
aside  and  beckoned  to  one  of  his  men  to  come  and  act  as  in- 
terpreter. The  woman  turned  and  entered  the  house  on 
hearing  a  stifled  sob  from  Marounah,  who  appeared  greatly 
agitated  by  what  she  had  overheard.  The  mother  said, 
sharply  :  "  See  what  you  have  brought  on  us  by  your  per- 
versity !  The  people  think  you  are  a  witch,  and  now  the 
white  man  would  buy  you  and  carry  you  off  to  die,  as  the 
miners  took  Toniha  last  winter  when  the  food  was  scarce. 
You  must  certainly  marry  Wansatah  next  full  moon." 

The  old  squaw  could  hardly  believe  her  senses  when 
Marounah  said,  quietly  :  "  I  will  go  with  the  white  stranger. 
I  would  rather  burn  as  a  witch  than  marry  another.  He  is 
not  like  the  miners.     He  will  be  true." 

"  Fool !  "  cried  the  mother,  and  struck  her  in  her  rage,  as  she 
realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  the  mind  of  the 
young  dreamer.  "  Go,  then,  with  the  white  man,  and  we  will  not 
ask  anything  in  exchange.  You  have  made  your  fate.  I 
wish  you  had  not  been  born." 

She  sent  a  child  to  bring  the  father,  and,  when  he  arrived, 
she  briefly  informed  him  that  she  had  decided  to  give 
Marounah  to  the  stranger.  The  old  man  demurred,  but  the 
women  rule  in  family  affairs  in  Alaska. 

The  sterns  of  the  canoes  touch  the  sandy  shore,  and  the 
population  of  the  place  stand  like  bronze  statues  in  the  clear 
Alaskan  sunlight,  A  few  rods  back  the  blue  smoke  rises 
from  the  houses,  while  behind  them  the  wooded  mountains  rise. 

The  scientist,  as  the  canoe  pushed  off,  placed  some  silver 
in  the  hand  of  the  old  man,  who,  he  saw,  would  not  be 
averse  to  taking  it.  It  relieved  his  conscience,  although, 
amid  the  dangers  of  months  of  exploration,  he  did  not  think 
much  as  to  the  distant  outcome  of  the  affair.  The  old 
women  said,  in  their  guttural  tongue  ;  "  Just  what  might  be 
expected  of  such  a  girl.  The  white  man  is  very  great,  but 
he  will  desert  her  like  the  rest." 

Marounah  sat  in  the  canoe  in  a  bewildered  ecstasy,  and, 
with  inbred  stoicism,  saw  her  family,  friends,  and  home  grad- 
ually merge  into  their  forest  background.  But,  as  she  neared 
the  dreaded  island  and  the  banks  hid  her  native  shore  from 
view,  a  mist  veiled  her  eyes,  and  she  thought  she  saw  the 
totem  of  her  mother's  family — a  mighty  wooden  shaft, 
grotesquely  carved  and  surmounted  by  a  raven — standing  in 
front  of  the  dead-house. 

Day  after  day,  they  floated  down  the  enchanted  stream 
flowing  ever  to  the  northwest,  until  they  could  scarcely  see 
across  the  widened  waters.  Night  after  night,  their  camp- 
fire  lighted  up  solitudes  where  neither  Indian  nor  white  man 
was  ever  met  by  them.  Marounah  would  not  have  envied 
our  Mother  Eve  in  Paradise,  had  she  known  the  story.  She 
had  realized  her  ideal.  At  the  first,  all  was  joyous  with  her. 
The  scientist  took  a  great  interest  in  learning  the  correct  pro- 
nunciation of  her  dialect,  while  noting  the  sub-tribal  varia- 
tions of  the  widely  diffused  T'linkit  tongue.  He  taught  her 
English,  and  instructed  her  in  various  ways,  until  she  felt 
that  she  was  realizing  the  vague  longings  of  her  childhood, 
when  she  wished  for  something  better  than  her  people  could 
give  her.  He  could  find  no  fault  with  her  behavior.  She 
assisted  him  in  every  possible  way,  in  sickness  as  well  as  in 
thrilling  adventure.  She  once  saved  his  life  by  swimming  to 
his  rescue  when  the  canoe  was  overturned  in  the  rapids.  She 
cheered  him  during  the  rigors  of  the  Arctic  winter,  where  the 
sun' did  not  shine  for  weeks. 

Finally,  it  became  necessary  for  the  expedition  to  return. 
They  had  been  in  the  north  over  a  year,  and  the  objects  of 
the  explorer  had  been  accomplished  as  far  as  possible.  The 
return  journey  was  made  in  safety,  and  they  expected  to 
reach  the  coast  before  long.  They  were  paddling  up  the 
noble  river,  and  Marounah  was  supremely  happy  as  she 
neared  her  former  home.  How  she  would  look  down  upon 
those  who  had  reproached  her  for  not  accepting  her  Indian 
suitors  !  Was  she  not  the  wife  of  the  scientist  ?  Was  she 
not  educated  far  above  their  comprehension  ?  And  here  was 
her  straight-limbed,  handsome  child,  looking  so  like  his 
father !  Her  husband,  no  doubt,  would  have  a  mighty 
house,  and  richly  furnished,  in  the  wonderful  southern  land 
of  the  whites. 

They  reached  the  familiar  banks  at  dusk  in  autumn,  and 
Marounah  cried  with  joy  at  the  thought  of  seeing  her  parents 
again.  But  she  feared  the  dead-house  island,  as  she  saw  it  in 
the  distance.  The  scientist  was  silent  and  thoughtful,  while 
he  did  not  check  her  expressions  of  delight,  as  they  passed 
the  island,  and  the  fires  of  the  village  were  seen  reflected  in 
the  smooth  waters. 

"  See  !  "  cried  Marounah,  looking  back  under  a  sudden  im- 
pulse. "  The  ghosts  of  the  T'linkits  ! "  She  gazed  at  the 
mists  rising  above  the  dead-house,  and,  in  an  agony  of  fear, 
she  clasped  her  babe  to  her  bosom  and  began  chanting  the 
wild,  unearthly  notes  of  a  T'linkit  dirge,  in  which  the  men 
joined  as  they  paddled.  The  demoniac  cries  of  the  Indians 
thrilled  the  white  man's  soul  with  a  nameless  dread.  He 
then  realized  where  he  had  been  and  what  he  had  done.  He 
had  been  absent  from  his  kind  so  long  that  he  had  almost 
begun  to  feel  like  one  of  these  degraded  children  of  the  north, 
with  whom  he  had  been  forced  to  associate.  He  began  to 
moralize. 

Marounah  roused  herself,  and  saw  that  the  course  of  the 
canoe  was  not  altered,  as  it  should  have  been  if  they  were 
going  to  land  at  her  old  home.  She  looked  at  the  explorer, 
who  averted  his  face  under  the  stars  and  the  aurora.  She 
spoke  to  him  in  English,  but  he  did  not  answer  her  a  word. 
Then  she  thought  of  Toniha,  and  shuddered. 

''  But  my  husband  is  wise  and  true,  and  he  will  not  leave 
me,"  she  said  to  herself.  She  cast  a  backward  glance  and 
wondered  which  of  the  fires  was  her  mother's,  and  then 
awaited  her  fate.  Soon  the  village  was  lost  to  sight,  and 
Marounah  was  speeding  up  the  river  toward  the  white  man's 
country,  which  she  had  never  seen. 

The  scientist  was  thinking  now  of  the  future.  He  would 
gain  fame  from  this  exploration  ;  he  had  been  where  no  other 


white  man  had  been  before.  He  had  been  successful  beyon 
his  anticipations.  He  had  a  canoe-load  of  specimens  of  tr. 
products  of  that  former  terra  incognita.  Now,  what  was  i 
be  done  with  Marounah  ?  He  had  thought  it  best  not  to  s< 
her  parents  while  this  question  remained  unanswered.  The 
was  but  one  course  advisable,  according  to  his  judgment.  SI 
must  be  detained  by  willing  hands  and  left  without  means 
following  him.  Although  she  begged  to  know  his  plans  fi 
the  future,  he  told  her  nothing. 

The  country  of  the  Kootznahoos  was  reached  at  last,  ar 
the  voyagers  went  ashore  to  spend  the  day  and  night  in  re 
and  recreation.  Marounah  did  not  understand  the  whispere 
consultation  between  the  explorer  and  one  of  their  host 
which  so  greatly  concerned  her  future  welfare. 

In  the  early  dawn  the  canoes  were  loaded  as  usual,  and  tl 
Kootznahoos  stood  at  the  water's  edge  to  witness  the  depai 
ure  of  their  guests.  The  great  explorer  stepped  into  r, 
canoe,  after  all  the  men  were  seated  with  their  paddles 
their  hands.  Marounah  was  about  to  follow,  with  her  bal 
on  her  back,  after  the  manner  of  the  Indian  women,  wh( 
two  stalwart  Kootznahoos  seized  her  by  the  shoulders  fro 
behind  and  held  her  firmly,  while  the  canoes  glided  out  in 
the  current.  She  shrieked  with  anguish  as  she  realized  th 
never  again  would  she  see  the  man  she  loved.  But  tl 
scientist  did  not  look  back  ;  instead,  he  gazed  steadfastly  \ 
the  river  into  his  future,  where  his  civilized  fellow-men  we 
soon  to  receive  him  with  honor.  He  would  write  a  boo 
deliver  lectures,  and  be  received  by  society  as  a  hero. 


It  is  winter  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  The  sun  may  slit 
along  the  horizon  for  a  few  minutes  at  mid-day,  but  it  is  rare 
seen  through  the  dense  clouds  which  touch  the  snow,  whi 
the  blackness  of  the  Alaskan  night  is  something  awful.  Thi 
the  chilling,  freezing  dampness  makes  the  cold  seem  threefo 
colder,  and  life  ebbs  low  in  man  and  beast. 

A  village  of  the  Kootznahoos  lies  buried  in  the  snow,  an 
in  an  underground  winter-house,  stoops  over  her  work 
young  Indian  woman  whose  face  betrays  despair.  She  is  tl 
household  drudge  of  several  related  families  who  occupy  tl 
burrow  together.  She  is  experiencing  the  hard  lot  of  an  I 
dian  slave.  It  is  true  that  the  slaves  are  seldom  sacrificed 
house-warmings  or  funerals,  as  was  the  custom  before  tl 
whites  began  to  exercise  their  authority  ;  but  they  are  shos 
no  consideration  whatever,  beyond  receiving  the  food  whi< 
the  others  reject,  and  shelter  from  the  storms,  while  escape 
impossible. 

A  fair-haired  babe  cries  plaintively  from  the  pile  of  ma 
on  which  it  lies.  With  a  look  of  smoldering  hate  in  her  eye 
the  mother  turns  toward  it  and  her  brow  darkens  as  she  ga^ 
upon  the  child  of  the.white  man  who  had  deserted  her. 
wails  feebly  once  again,  and  the  sound  seems  to  goad  0 
woman  to  madness.  Suddenly  the  pent-up  savagery  of  b 
nature  bursts  forth,  and  with  a  harsh  cry  she  thrusts  a  heaj 
fur  over  the  little  white  face  and  the  blue  eyes  that  remir 
her  of  the  man  who  had  brought  upon  her  all  this  miseSr 
Firmer  and  yet  firmer  she  presses,  till  the  little,  quiverir 
form  is  still. 

Slowly  she  drew  aside  the  fur  and  looked  long  at  the  pa 
pled  face.  The  eyes  stared  dully  up  at  her,  their  mute  ace 
sation  sinking  through  hate,  and  ignorance,  and  despair 
the  mother-heart  that  lay  deep  in  her  nature.  Then  with 
mighty  rush  the  realization  of  what  she  had  done  came  upc 
her,  and,  with  a  wailing  cry,  she  caught  up  the  dead  babe  an 
fled  out  into  the  night. 

******* 

As  the   Kootznahoo  fishers  were  returning  that  night 
their  village,  they  found   upon    the   beach    the   body   of 
drowned  woman,  washed  up  by  the  sea  in  which  she  ha 
vainly  sought  to  hide  her  sorrows,  and  clasped  in  her  arms  w: 
the  blackened  face  of  a  fair-haired  child. 

Marounah  had  paid  the  penalty  of  her  brief  glimpse  of  haj 
piness.  G.  R.  de  V. 

Tacoma,  October,  1S91. 


We  are  supposed  to  be  a  peaceful  nation  (writes  Col< 
Theodore  A.  Dodge  in   the   October  Forum),  but  we 
had  our  fair  share  of  strife,  foreign  and  domestic.     Sine 
revolution  there  have  been  wars  with  England  and  with  '. 
ico,  with  Tripoli  and  with  Algiers  ;  broils  with  Paraguay  i 
Corea,  and  a  gigantic  civil  war  ;  rumors  of  wars  with  Franc*1 
England,  Spain,  and  Italy.    There  have  been  the  John  Brow 
raid,  the  Barnburner  and  Fenian  raids  to  Canada,  many  indBlj 
sions  across  the  Mexican  border,  and  the  filibustering  exped) 
tions  to  Cuba  and  Nicaragua.     We  have  had  the  whisky  SD" 
Shays  rebellion  ;  the  election,  draft,  railroad,  reconstructior 
and  sundry  serious  city  riots  ;  we  have  had  well  on  to  twjv 
hundred  deadly   Indian  fights  and  many  awful   massacre».. 
We  have  lost  more  men  in  active  war  since   1776  than  an nr 
nation  of  Europe.     This  is  a  startling  record  for  a  peacefil  t 
people. 

Sherman  Cummin  announces  that  he  was  not  killed  in  th|*. 
Park  Place  disaster.     He  is  the  proof-reader  of  the  Matl  an\ 
Express  who  disappeared  several  days  before  the  acciden 
and  was  reported  to  be  among  the  missing.     His  wife  ident 
fied  one  of  the  bodies  as  his,  and  Typographical  Union,  N<i    • 
6,  paid  her  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  for  funeral  expense:!    . 
Later,  the   Mayor's  relief  fund  paid  her  nine  hundred  an    1 
fifty  dollars,  and  the  employees  of  the  Mail  and  Express  coi  4- 
lected  sixty-four  dollars  for  her.     Then  she  went  to  Bostoi 
with  her  little  girl,  and  joined  her  mother.     Three  week 
later,  Cummin  telegraphed  from   Halifax  to  a  friend  in  Ne*    I 
York,  asking  that  his  union  traveling-card  be  sent  to  him.     1    ' 
was  conjectured  that  he  had  gone  to  Halifax  on  a  spree. 


Ten  years  ago,  Leroy  Payne,  a  Chicago  liveryman,  lease» 
some  property  on  Michigan  Avenue  for  ninety-nine  years  a 
an  annual  rental  of  two  thousand  one  hundred  dollars.  No* 
he  has  an  offer  of  twenty-four  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  ai 
eighty-nine  years'  lease  of  the  same  property. 


October  12,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


B 


ENGLAND'S  FLESHLY  POET. 


'Cockaigne"  discusses  Swinburne's  Appearance  and  Manner. 


Some  time  ago  there  was  a  report  that  Algernon  Swin- 
irne,  the  poet,  had  in  serious  contemplation  a  lecturing  tour 
the  United  States.  I  can  not  imagine  how  the  rumor  could 
er  have  started,  for  surely  no  man,  is  more  unfitted  for 
e  lecture  platform  than  he  ;  and  surely  no  man  would  have 
much  to  lose  by  a  public  exhibition  of  his  physical  self, 
1  so  nervous,  so  physically  unattractive,  and  so  unprepossess- 
g  a  great  man — if  we  may  call  England's  fleshly  poet 
»reat " — never  existed.  It  is  not  only  that  he  is  short  in 
iture,  far  below  the  average.  We  know  that  Julius  Catsar 
is  a  small  man  ;  so  was  Napoleon,  so  was  Henry  the  Fifth, 
d  so  was  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  So,  also,  were  Nelson, 
>rd  Byron,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  General  Grant,  General  Phil 
leridan,  Admiral  Farragut,  and  Louis  Napoleon.  So,  also, 
■t  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Bret  Harte.  But,  unlike  each 
d  all  of  these,  Algernon  Swinburne  has  no  presence  to 
mpensate  for  his  lack  of  stature.  He  is  positively  mean- 
)king.  If  you  did  not  know  it  was  he  when  you  saw  him 
:  the  first  time,  you  would  think  (if  you  were  struck  enough 
his  appearance  to  think  about  him  at  all)  that  he  was  some 
emist's  assistant,  or,  perhaps,  well-to-do  shoe-maker,  so  de- 
id  is  he  of  any  of  those  attributes  of  presence  which  insen- 
)ly  proclaim  to  the  beholder  either  inward  or  outward  great- 
Why,  if  you  did  not  know  who  he  was,  you  would 
ss  him  twenty  times  a  day  in  the  streets  without  turning 
ur  head  to  look  at  him  ;  and  if,  at  the  twenty-first,  you 
anced  to  give  him  a  thought,  you  would  put  him  down  as  a 
-well,  either  of  the  individuals  I  have  mentioned. 
Certainly  he  is  the  last  man  an  average  observer  would 
t  down  as  being  one  of  the  intellectual  lights  of  the  day. 
Drd  Byron,  I  know,  was  short  in  stature,  but  I  do  not  know 
iat  he  would  have  done  if  he  had  had  Swinburne's  receding 
in,  small,  cat-like  eyes,  and  sulky,  feline  expression,  polished 
Id  head,  and  straggling,  reddish  (shot  with  gray)  beard  and 
istache.  He  would  not  have  been  society's  pet  most  cer- 
nly,  whatever  he  wrote.  There  is  a  certain  affectation,  too, 
Byron  in  some  of  Swinburne's  literary  efforts.  He  tries 
j,  rd  to  be  slashing  and  brilliant  in  his  outbursts  of  righteous 
iignation.  But  the  worst  of  it  is,  in  the  midst  of  it  all — if 
t,  indeed,  before  he  begins. — lie  loses  his  temper  and  gets 
;o  a  rage.  Instead  of  the  delicate  Byronic  satire,  which  cuts 
e  a  razor  everything  against  which  its  keen  edge  was  ap- 
ed, he  simply  pours  out  a  torrent  of  wordy  abuse,  like  a 
mmon  scold.  Take  his  "  Russia — An  Ode."  On  reading 
one  naturally  thinks  of  Xantippe. 

At  the  time  when  one  of  the  Irish  members  brought  up 
the  House  of  Commons  the  question  as  to  the  propriety 
this  Russian  ode  being  published  in  England,  and  asked 
:  government  what  notice  they  intended  to  take  of  what 
is  a  virtual  incitement  to  assassinate  the  Czar,  Mr.  W.  H. 
nith  leaned  across  to  Goschen  and  whispered  : 

What   is    it    all    about?      What   has    Swinburne   been 
iting  ? " 

I'm  blessed  if  I  know,"  replied  Goschen,  scratching  his 
r  for  inspiration,  as  Gladstone  does  the  top  of  his  head  with 
thumb-nail.     "  Ask  Baring  "  (the  late  member  for  the  city 
London)      "  He  reads  everything  from  the  Quarterly  to 
id-Bits.     He'll  know." 

Mr.  Smith  turned  to  Baring,  who  was  near  by,  and  Baring 
Id  him  of  the  objectionable  poem  in  the  Fortnightly. 
Smith,  subsequently,  in  making  reply  to  the  Irish  member's 
lestion,  remarked  that  '•  nobody  need  mind  what  a  scatter- 
ained  poet  said,"  and  treated  the  whole  thing  as  quite  un- 
>rthy  of  notice. 

And  that,  I  take  it,  conveys  a  pretty  fair  idea  of  the  estima- 
m  in  which  Swinburne  is  held  without  the  circle  of  his 
lmediate  friends.  Even  that  circle  is  small.  His  chief 
iend  and  chum  is  Mr.  Watts,  the  editor  of  the  Athenaum,  if 
am  not  mistaken.  Swinburne  lives  with  Watts,  out  Putney 
ay,  and  Watts  goes  about  with  him  everywhere  as  a  sort  of 
instant  companion.  Swinburne  has  an  aunt,  of  whom  he  is 
fond,  and  he  goes  once  or  twice  a  year  to  visit  her.  She 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  has  a  pretty  place  on  the  under- 
near  Ventnor.  Swinburne  is  passionately  fond  of  sea- 
ithing,  and  passes  much  of  his  time  in  the  water,  his  aunt's 
Wise  being  close  to  the  beach.  He  always  takes  his  chum, 
fatts,  with  him  when  he  pays  these  visits  to  his  aunt,  and 
eftwo,  when  not  writing,  drink  quantities  of  tea.  It  is  tea 
I  day  long,  almost.  Except  to  this  aunt,  Swinburne  goes 
where.  He  has  but  few  friends  except  Watts.  Indeed,  I 
ive  been  told  by  a  person,  who  is  in  a  position  to  know,  that 
hen  Swinburne  asked  Watts  to  let  him  live  with  him,  Watts 
■ould  not  consent  unless  the  poet  promised  to  drop  all  his 
ohemian  friends  at  once.  So  anxious  was  Swinburne  to 
!come  an  inmate  of  Watts's  family  circle  that  he  agreed  to 
le  terms.  Of  course  I  can  not  vouch  for  this,  and  only 
ve  it  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  it 
ere  true,  however,  for  Watts  hardly  ever  lets  Swinburne  out 
'  his  sight. 

To  read  Swinburne's  hot-headed  poetry  and  prose,  you 
auld  almost  picture  to  yourself  a  modern  Hotspur — the 
mous  Harry  Percy,  by  the  bye,  being  an  ancestor  of  the 
)et.  You  would  think  he  would  be  willing  to  stand 
>  to  his  words  like  a  man,  and  would  not  shrink  out  of 
jht,  chiefly  on  the  plea  of  overweening  shyness.  Yet  there 
no  man  more  unwilling  to  speak  to  anybody  ;  no  man  so 
illing  to  hide  beyond  the  reach  of  all  human  eyes,  save 
ose  of  his  aunt,  his  mother,  and — Mr.  Watts.  You  would 
most  suspect  him  of  being  fearful  of  the  consequences  of 
s  violent  writings,  and  that  he  deemed  it  advisable  to  keep 
it  of  the  way  as  much  as  possible.  He  affects  to  despise 
yron,  while  clearly  trying  to  affect  his  style.  Perhaps  he  is 
lgry  at  his  want  of  success  in  this  regard,  and  thinks  to 
isuage  the  pangs  of  his  failure  by  letting  loose  his  tongue  at 
s  would-be  model.  But  as  we  are  told  that  "  imitation  is 
ce  sincerest  flattery,"  and  have  naturally  more  confidence  in 
:ts  than  words,  we  must  assume  that  Swinburne  does  not 
ally  mean  what  he  says  when  he  speaks  of  "  the  base  and 


lying  lips  of  Byron."  (Vide  Swinburne's  review  of  "Walter 
Scott's  Diary  "  in  the  July  Quarterly — a  very  labored,  clumsily 
written  article,  by  the  bye,  and  one  that,  if  written  by  an  un- 
known pen,  it  is  safe  to  say  would  never  have  seen  the  light 
of  day  in  a  leading  English  periodical.) 

There  is,  however,  a  certain  safety  in  calling  a  man  in 
Byron's  position  a  liar,  and  it  is  just  possible  that  Swinburne 
is  fully  alive  to  the  fact.  The  possibility  of  personal  retalia- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  almost  as  re- 
mote. In  short,  Swinburne  knows  pretty  well  whom  to  call 
bad  names,  and  has  the  courage  of  his  opinions  only  on 
paper.  He  never  says  anything.  I  do  not  suppose  any  one 
living  ever  heard  him  make  a  public  speech  or  give  out  a 
single  public  utterance.  How  he  would  ever  set  about  de- 
livering a  single  lecture,  let  alone  a  whole  course,  is  past  my 
humble  comprehension,  as  it  would  be  past  the  comprehen- 
sion of  any  one  who  knows  him.  His  relatives  say  that  he  is 
shy.  And  here  let  me  observe  that,  in  England,  almost 
every  careless  gaucherie  or  exhibition  of  downright  rudeness 
is  generally  excused  on  the  score  of  shyness.  You  hear  a 
lady  say  : 

"  I  met  Captain  Chichester  in  the  park  this  morning,  and 
he  never  so  much  as  looked  at  me." 

"  Dear  me,  you  mustn't  mind  that,"  her  friend  will  answer. 
"  He  looked  me  straight  in  the  face,  and  only  nodded.  But 
then,  dear,  just  remember  how  shy  he  is  ! " 

"  Yes,  of  course  ;  I  quite  forgot  that." 

Yet  Captain  Chichester  is  a  man  of  five-and-forty,  who  has 
been  in  the  army  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  and  seen 
considerable  service,  both  at  home  and  abroad.  But  the 
fact  is,  he  is  not  shy.  He  is  only  one  of  the  "ninety-nine 
out  of  a  hundred "  male  boors  of  present-day  society  who 
affect  to  be  bored  at  everything,  and  to  sneer  at  good  man- 
ners as  priggish.  He  found  it  a  bore  to  look  at  one  lady,  and 
a  bore  to  take  off  his  hat  to  another.  And  it  is  a  good  deal 
the  same  way  with  the  poet  Swinburne.  He  is  not  shy,  but 
finds  it  a  bore  to  exert  himself  to  be  civil.  He  little  knows 
how  small  is  the  amount  of  civility  required  of  any  man  in 
society  nowadays.  If  he  did  know,  perhaps  he  would  not  be 
so  shy.  „ 

Shyness,  however,  is  one  of  the  failings  of  his  family,  owing 
to  the  narrow,  strait-laced  bringing-up  of  a  very  old  dragon- 
ess  of  a  mother.  His  sisters,  the  youngest  of  whom  is  now 
on  the  shady  side  of  forty,  are  all  distant,  prim,  stiff-mannered 
spinsters,  who  go  about  as  if  they  were  young  girls  requiring 
the  care  of  a  chaperon,  and  their  very  thoughts  almost  have 
to  be  first  supervised  by  their  mother  before  they  can  dare  to 
venture  to  think  them.  Up  to  a  certain  age,  the  poet  was 
subject  to  this  home  tyranny.  When  as  old  as  eighteen,  he 
had  to  ask  permission  to  help  himself  to  food  at  the  table,  and 
has  been  known  to  whisper  to  his  mother  if  he  "  might  have 
another  piece  of  toast "  at  breakfast.  He  was  sent  to  Eton 
and  Oxford,  and  his  years  there  doubtless  did  much  to  weed 
out  whatever  real  shyness  there  had  been  bred  in  him  by  so 
much  home  influence  and  rule.  But  whichever  way  it  is — 
whether  he  be  really  shy  or  not — he  acts  as  if  he  were,  and 
this,  coupled  with  a  continuous  nervous  action  of  his  shoulders 
and  hands,  would  seem  to  render  his  appearance  in  the  lect- 
ure field  an  utter  impossibility.  People  who  like  his  poetry 
and  have  never  seen  him,  would,  indeed,  be  disenchanted. 
His  appearance  would  be  a  revelation.  Cockaigne. 

London,  September  17,  1891. 


Almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  Postmaster- 
General,  Mr.  Wanamaker  has  felt  that,  with  the  liberal  addi- 
tions to  the  postal  facilities  to  cities,  the  extension  of  the 
service  into  the  country  was,  perhaps,  being  neglected.  He 
early  conceived  the  idea,  therefore,  of  furnishing  the  free  de- 
livery service  to  villages  and  farming  districts.  He  secured 
from  the  last  Congress  an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars with  which  to  try  this  free-delivery  experiment.  In  the 
forty  or  more  towns  where  the  experiment  has  been  in  opera- 
tion, it  is  found  that  the  revenues  of  the  offices  have  been 
greatly  increased,  and  that  while  in  some  cases  they  have  not 
entirely  met  the  expenditure,  yet,  in  every  case,  the  receipts 
have  been  greatly  increased,  and  it  is  believed  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  total  of  extra  income  from  the  whole  number  of 
towns  will  almost,  if  not  quite,  equal  the  total  expenditure  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  Postmaster-General  Wanamaker  hopes 
that  the  additions  to  the  revenue  due  to  this  extension  of 
facilities  will  quite  counterbalance  the  expenditures  ;  but  if  it 
is  found  that  they  should  not,  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that  he 
will  be  deterred  from  making  a  definite  recommendation  for 
the  appropriation  of  this  free-delivery  money,  according 
to  his  scheme.  The  Postmaster-General  has  discovered 
that,  no  matter  in  what  way  the  postal  facilities  are  in- 
creased, added  business  and  added  revenue  are  sure  to 
follow.  He^as  established  scores  of  sub-stations  in  cities  ; 
established  hundreds  of  small  post-offices  ;  added  railway 
mail-trains  and  made  them  faster  ;  put  clerks  in  the  post- 
offices  and  added  carriers  ;  expedited  the  special  delivery  ; 
caused  examinations  of  post-offices  by  the  thousand,  so  that 
the  ideas  of  postmasters  might  be  interchanged  ;  and,  in  a 
general  way,  by  drawing  attention  to  the  minutest,  as  well  as 
the  largest  operations  of  the  service,  caused  people  generally 
to  take  an  interest  in  it,  and  hence  to  use  it  more.  He  has 
argued  in  the  postal-telegraph  fight  that  the  reduction  of  rates 
for  telegrams,  which  he  proposes,  and  the  facilities  which  he 
offers  for  collecting  and  delivering  them,  would  not  be  a  cause 
of  loss  to  the  telegraph  companies,  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  add  to  their  revenues.  He  is  proposing  to  reduce  the 
registry  fee.  He  argued  in  the  postal-savings-bank  fight 
that,  with  the  establishment  of  the  postal  savings-bank 
in  the  communities  where  it  is  now  inconvenient  to  make 
deposits  of  savings,  not  only  would  the  general  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  the  special  business  of  the  post-offices 
be  increased,  but  also  that  the  activities  of  all  business 
men  would  be  added  to  by  the  tremendous  additions  of 
quick  capital  which  these  savings  would  inevitably  involve. 
So  of  the  free-delivery  experiments  ;  the  trial  has  not  been 
made,  it  is  true,  under  the  best  conditions,  but  it  shows  every 
sign  of  proving  completely  successful. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Grevy  died  worth  ten  millions  of  francs. 

Dr.  Sigurd  Ibsen,  the  son  of  the  author,  is  to  marry  Miss 
Bergliot  Bjornson,  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Norwegian  poet, 
and  a  young  woman  of  quite  remarkable  musical  talent. 

"  Mark  Twain  "  is  having  immense  fun  on  his  erratic  voy- 
ages over  the  rivers  of  France.  He  travels  in  a  fishing-boat. 
He  was  last  week  at  Avignon.  He  is  accompanied  by  a 
courier,  servant,  and  pilot. 

They  say  that  Eugene  Field,  of  the  Chicago  News,  the 
last  time  he  was  in  St.  Louis,  had  a  little  fun  at  his  brother 
Roswell's  expense  by  getting  the  reporters  to  use  this  "  per- 
sonal "  item  :  "  R.  M.  Field,  brother  of  the  famous  Eugene 
Field,  the  great  Chicago  humorist,  is  in  the  city." 

The  Prince  of  Wales,  it  is  said,  smokes  daily  three  or  four 
cigars  of  a  brand  that  costs  one  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars a  thousand.  His  royal  taste  can  be  satisfied  only  by  in- 
cense from  cigars  most  carefully  made  from  the  best  material 
raised  in  the  choicest  tobacco-raising  district  of  Cuba. 

The  following  extraordinary  paragraph  is  going  the  rounds 
of  the  Eastern  press  :  "  Ex-Congressman  Morrow,  whom  the 
President  has  appointed  to  the  Federal  Circuit  Bench  in  Cali- 
fornia, once  had  a  chance  to  become  King  of  Samoa.  But 
his  prejudice  in  favor  of  Occidental  civilization  was  too  strong 
and  he  put  away  the  proffered  crown." 

Mr.  William  Waldorf  Astor  is  coaching  in  Europe.  His 
great  hotel  in  New  York  steadily  rises  skyward  to  shut  out 
the  sunlight  from  the  home  of  Mrs.  William  Astor,  who  dared 
to  dispute  with  Mrs.  William  Waldorf  Astor  the  right  to  the 
title  of  Mrs.  Astor.  When  the  hotel  is  finished  the  William 
Astor  house  will  be  dark  and  gloomy  as  a  dungeon. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  leading  newspaper  in  Ger- 
many, in  a  long  article  reviewing  the  pork  question,  says  : 
"  The  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  Phelps,  the  United  States  Minister 
in  Berlin,  by  whose  skillful  diplomacy  (not  seen  for  the  first 
time  in  this  case)  and  excellent  social  relations  in  Germany, 
the  interests  and  views  of  the  two  nations  have  been  thus 
harmonized." 

Mr.  Theodore  Tilton  resides  permanently  in  Paris.  He  has 
prettily  appointed  chambers  upon  the  Isle  of  St.  Louis,  al- 
most under  the  shadow  of  Notre  Dame,  and  opposite  to  his 
windows,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  river,  is  the  old  house 
where  Abelard  and  Heloise  are  said  to  have  lived  and  loved. 
Tilton  is  an  amateur  carpenter,  and,  opening  from  his  study, 
is  a  perfectly  equipped  shop,  in  which  he  passes  some  hours 
daily. 

Secretary  Blaine  has  given  up  the  pew  he  had  in  the 
Church  of  the  Covenant  (Presbyterian),  which  he  has  had 
ever  since  that  church  was  started,  half  a  dozen  years  ago. 
Blaine  subscribed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  to  the 
church  building  fund,  and  he  and  his  wife  have  attended  more 
or  less  regularly  since.  The  pew  is  a  very  desirable  one,  just 
a  little  back  of  President  Harrison's.  The  reason  given  is 
that  the  Blaine  family  is  going  to  live  in  Augusta,  Me. 

Philippe  d'Ennery,  the  aged  French  playwright,  is  best 
known  to  Americans  as  the  author  of  the  "  Two  Orphans." 
His  first  play  was  written  in  1835,  and  he  has  been  producing 
dramas  with  unremitting  industry  ever  since.  Since  the  fall 
of  De  Lesseps  from  popular  favor,  D'Ennery  has  been  the 
"  grand  old  man  "  par  excellence  in  France,  and  everything 
he  does  is  chronicled  in  the  Parisian  newspapers  with  great 
minuteness.  He  is  now  over  eighty  and  bids  fair  to  live  for 
some  years  to  come,  for  his  general  health  is  good  and  he 
takes  as  much  care  of  himself  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 
does.  Every  day  he  spends  two  hours  in  literary  work  and 
never  omits  a  visit  to  his  club  for  luncheon. 

Prince  George  of  Wales,  having  refused  to  accept  the  sine- 
cure post  of  captain  of  the  royal  yacht  Osborne,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Anson,  a  battle-ship  of  the 
most  modern  type,  of  over  ten  thousand  tons  registered  ton- 
nage, and  with  a  crew  of  five  hundred  and  twenty-five,  all 
told.  She  is  the  flag-ship  of  the  admiral  second  in  command 
of  the  channel  squadron.  Prince  George  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  navy  since  the  age  of  fourteen,  and,  unlike  his 
uncle,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
royal  family  who  have  served  in  the  navy,  has  borne  the  ups 
and  downs  of  a  young  naval  officer's  life  without,  until  now, 
the  privileges  and  immunities  of  the  reigning  family.  Many 
are  the  thrashings  which  he  has  received  at  the  hands  of  his 
messmates,  and  consternation  filled  the  minds  of  the  entire 
English  population  when  it  was  announced  in  the  newspapers 
that  both  he  and  his  elder  brother,  Prince  Eddie,  had  been 
tattooed  with  the  mark  of  an  arrow  on  their  royal  noses.  It 
was  not  until  the  Times  solemnly  announced,  "  by  authority," 
that  the  two  princes  had  not  been  disfigured  that  the  English 
people  were  relieved. 

Converts  to  the  Church  of  Rome  have  been  more  numer- 
ous in  London  society  this  year  than  ever  before.  Among 
other  well-known  men  who  have  taken  this  step  are  the 
son  of  Lord  Nelson  ;  Lord  St.  Cyres,  eldest  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Iddesleigh,  whose  family  is  connected  by  marriage 
with  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  Fish,  of  New  York  city  ;  Mr. 
Basil  Lechmere,  son  of  Sir  Henry  Lechmere ;  Mr.  J. 
Ussher,  a  lineal  descendant  of  the  famous  Archbishop 
Ussher,  Protestant  Primate  of  Ireland  ;  and  Mr.  Alger- 
non Bowring,  of  the  queen's  household.  None  of  those 
conversions,  however,  can  be  included  among  the  number 
which  takes  place  every  year  on  social  instead  of  religious 
grounds.  People  anxious  to  get  into  good  society  in  Lon- 
don are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  permitting  themselves  to 
be  converted  to  Catholicism  by  prominent  members  of  the 
Catholic  aristocracy.  Some  of  the  most  ancient  families  in 
England,  and  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  society,  belon 
the  Roman  faith,  and  are  induced  by  religious  motives 
an  interest  in  social  aspirants  whom  they  would  scorn  t' 
under  any  other  circumstances. 
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October  12,  1891. 


THE    WAITING    JULIET. 


Extracted  from  the  Memoirs  of  Gabriel  Foote,  Highwayman. 


The  house  in  question  was  what  Peter  the  Scholar  (who 
corrects  my  proof-sheets)  calls  one  of  the  rusinurby  sort — the 
front  facing  a  street  and  the  back  looking  over  a  turfed 
garden,  with  a  lime-tree  or  two,  a  laburnum,  and  a  lawn-tennis 
court  marked  out,  its  white  lines  plain  to  see  in  the  starlight. 
At  the  end  of  the  garden,  a  door,  painted  dark  green,  led 
into  a  narrow  lane  between  high  walls,  where,  if  two  persons 
met,  one  had  to  turn  sideways  to  let  the  other  pass.  The 
entrance  to  this  lane  was  cut  in  two  by  a  wooden  post  about 
the  height  of  your  hip,  and  just  beyond  this,  in  the  high-road, 
George  was  waiting  for  us  with  the  dog-cart. 

We  had  picked  the  usual  time — the  dinner-hour.  It  had 
just  turned  dark  and  the  church-clock,  two  streets  away,  was 
chiming  the  quarter  after  eight,  when  Peter  and  I  let  our- 
selves in  by  the  green  door  I  spoke  of,  and  felt  along  the 
wall  for  the  gardener's  ladder  that  we  knew  was  hanging 
there.  A  simpler  job  there  never  was.  The  bedroom  win- 
dow on  the  first  floor  stood  right  open  to  the  night  air  ;  and 
inside  was  a  faint  candle-light  flickering,  just  as  a  careless 
maid  will  leave  them  after  her  mistress  has  gone  down  to 
dinner.  To  be  sure,  there  was  a  chance  of  her  coming  back 
to  put  them  out ;  but  we  could  hear  her  voice  going  in  the 
servants'  hall  as  we  lifted  the  ladder  and  rested  it  against  the 
sill. 

"  She's  good  for  half-a-hour  yet,"  Peter  whispered,  holding 
the  ladder  while  I  began  to  climb  ;  "  but  if  I  hear  her  voice 
stop,  I'll  give  the  signal  to  be  cautious." 

I  went  up  softly,  pushed  my  head  gently  above  the  level  of 
the  sill,  and  looked  in. 

It  was  a  roomy  place,  with  a  great  half-tester  bed,  hung 
with  curtains,  standing  out  from  the  wall  on  my  right.  The 
curtains  were  of  chintz,  a  dark  background,  with  flaming  red 
poppies  sprawling  over  it  ;  and  the  further  curtain  hid  the 
dressing-table,  and  the  candles  upon  it  and  the  jewel-case 
that  I  confidently  hoped  to  stand  upon  it  also.  A  bright 
Brussels  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  the  wall-paper,  I  re- 
member— though,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  can  not  tell  why — was 
a  pale-gray  ground,  worked  up  to  imitate  watered  silk,  with 
sprigs  of  gilt  honeysuckle  upon  it. 

I  looked  round  and  listened  for  half  a  minute.  The  house 
was  still  as  death  up  here — not  a  sound  in  the  room  or  in  the 
passages  beyond.  With  a  nod  to  Peter  to  hold  the  ladder 
firm,  I  lifted  one  leg  over  the  sill,  then  the  other,  dropped  my 
feet  carefully  upon  the  thick  carpet,  and  went  quickly  round 
the  bed  to  the  dressing-table. 

But  at  the  corner,  and  as  soon  as  ever  I  saw  round  the 
chintz  curtain,  my  knees  gave  way,  and  I  put  out  a  hand 
toward  the  bed-post 

Before  the  dressing-table,  and  in  front  of  the  big  glass  in 
which  she  could  see  my  white  face,  was  an  old  lady  seated. 

She  wore  a  blaze  of  jewels  and  a  low  gown,  out  of  which 
rose  the  scraggiest  neck  and  shoulders  I  have  ever  looked 
on.  Her  hair  was  thick  with  black  dye  and  fastened  with  a 
diamond  star.  Between  the  two  candles  the  powder  showed 
on  her  cheek-bones  like  flour  on  a  miller's  coat.  Chin  on 
hand,  she  was  gazing  steadily  into  the  mirror  before  her,  and, 
even  in  my  fright,  I  had  time  to  note  that  a  glass  of  sherry 
and  a  plate  of  rice  and  curry  stood  at  her  elbow,  among  the 
rouge-pots  and  powder-puffs. 

While  I  stood  stock-still  and  pretty  well  scared  out  of  my 
wits,  she  rose,  still  staring  at  my  image  in  the  glass,  folded 
her  hands  modestly  over  her  bosom,  and  spoke,  in  a  deep, 
tragical  voice  : 
"  The  prince  !  " 

Then,  facing  sharply  round,  she  held  out  her  thin  arms. 
"  You  have  come — at  last  ?  " 

There  was  not  much  to  say  to  this  except  that  I  had.  So 
I  confessed  it.  Even  with  the  candles  behind  her,  I  could 
see  her  eyes  glowing  like  a  dog's,  and  an  uglier  poor  creature 
this  world  could  scarcely  show. 

"  Is  the  ladder  set  against  the  window  ?  " 
"  Since  you  seem  to  know,  ma'am,"  said  I,  "it  is." 
"Ah,  Romeo  !     Your  cheeks  are  ruddy — your  poppies  are 
too  red." 

"Then  I'm  glad  my  color's  come  back;  for,  to  tell  the 
truth,  you  did  give  me  a  turn  just  at  first.     You  were  looking 

out  for  me,  no  doubt " 

"  My  prince ! "  She  stretched  out  her  arms  again,  and, 
being  pretty  well  at  my  wits'  end,  I  let  her  embrace  me.  •'  It 
has  been  so  long,"  she  said  ;  "  oh,  the  weary  while  !  And 
they  ill-treat  me.  Where  have  you  been  all  this  tedious 
time?" 

I  was  not  going  to  answer  thaty  you  may  be  sure.  By 
this,  I  had  recovered  myself  sufficiently  to  guess  what  was 
near  the  truth — that  this  was  a  mad  aunt  of  the  family  below, 
and  that  the  game  was  in  my  hands  if  I  played  with  decent 
care.     So  I  met  her  question  with  another. 

"  Look  here,"  I  said  ;  "  I'm  running  a  considerable  risk  in 
braving  these  persecutors  of  your'n.  Hadn't  we  better  elope 
at  once?" 

"  I  am  ready." 

"And  the  jewels?  You  won't  leave  them  to  your  enemies, 
I  suppose." 

She  turned  to  the  dressing-table,  lifted  her  jewel-case,  and 
put  it  into  my  hands. 

"  I  am  ready,"  she  repeated  ;  "  let  us  be  quick  and  stealthy 
as  death." 

She  followed  me  to  the  window  and,  looking  out,  drew 
back. 

"  What  horrible,  black  depths  !  " 

"  It's  as  easy,"  said  I,  "  as  pie.  You  could  do  it  on  your 
head — look  here."  I  climbed  out  first  and  helped  her, 
setting  her  feet  on  the  rungs.  We  went  down  in  silence,  I 
choking  all  the  way  at  the  sight  of  Peter  below,  who  was 
kboking  with  his  mouth  open  and  his  lips  too  weak  to  meet 
on  the  curses  and  wonderment  that  rose  up  from  the  depths 
of  him.  When  I  touched  turf  and  handed  him  the  jewel- 
case,  he  took  it  like  a  man  in  a  trance. 


We  put  the  ladder  back  in  its  place  and  stole  over  the  turf 
together.  But  outside  the  garden-door  Peter  could  stand  no 
more  of  it. 

"  I've  a  fire-arm  in  my  pocket,"  whispered  he,  pulling  up, 
"  and  I'm  going  to  fire  it  off  to  relieve  my  feelings,  if 
you  don't  explain  here  and  now.  Who,  in  pity's  name,  is 
she?" 

"You  mug — she's  the  Original  Sleeping  Beauty.  I'm  elop- 
ing with  her,  and  you've  got  her  jewels." 

"  Pardon  me,  Jem,"  he  says,  in  his  gentlemanly  way,  "if  I 
don't  quite  see.  Are  you  taking  her  off  to  melt  her  or  marry 
her  ?     For  how  to  get  rid  of  her  else " 

The  poor  old  creature  had  halted,  too,  three  paces  ahead 
of  us,  and  waited  while  we  whispered,  with  the  moonlight, 
that  slanted  down  into  the  lane,  whitening  her  bare  neck  and 
flashing  on  her  jewels. 

"  One  moment  "  I  said,  and  stepped  forward  to  her  ;  "  you 
had  better  take  off  those  ornaments  here,  my  dear,  and  give 
them  to  my  servant  to  take  care  of.  There's  a  carriage  wait- 
ing for  us  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  and  when  he  has  stowed 
them  under  the  seat  we  can  climb  in  and  drive  off " 

"  To  the  end  of  the  world — to  the  very  rim  of  it,  my  hero." 

She  pulled  the  gems  from  her  ears,  hair,  and  bosom,  and 
handed  them  to  Peter,  who  received  them  with  a  bow.  Next 
she  searched  in  her  pocket  and  drew  out  a  tiny  key.  Peter 
unlocked  the  case,  and,  having  carefully  stowed  the  diamonds 
inside,  locked  it  again,  handed  back  the  key,  touched  his  hat, 
and  walked  off  toward  the  dog-cart. 

"  My  dearest  lady,"  I  began,  as  soon  as  we  were  alone  be- 
tween the  high  walls,  "  if  the  devotion  of  a  life " 

Her  bare  arm  crept  into  mine.  "  There  is  but  a  little  time 
left  for  us  in  which  to  be  happy.  Year  after  year  I  have 
marked  off  the  almanac  ;  day  by  day  I  have  watched  the  dial. 
I  saw  my  sisters  married,  and  my  sisters'  daughters  ;  and  still 
I  waited.  Each  had  a  man  to  love  her  and  tend  her,  but 
none  had  such  a  man  as  I  would  have  chosen.  They  were 
none  like  you,  my  prince." 

"  No,  I  dare  say  not." 

"  Oh,  but  my  heart  is  not  so  cold.  Take  my  hand — it  is 
firm  and  strong  ;  touch  my  lips — they  are  burning " 

A  low  whistle  sounded  at  the  top  of  the  lane.  As  I  took 
her  hands  I  pushed  her  back,  and,  turning,  ran  for  my  life. 
I  suppose  that,  as  I  ran,  I  counted  forty  before  her  scream 
came,  and  then  the  sound  of  her  feet  pattering  after  me. 

She  must  have  run  like  a  demon  ;  for  I  was  less  than  ten 
yards  ahead  when  Peter  caught  my  wrist  and  pulled  me  up 
on  to  the  back  seat  of  the  dog-cart.  And  before  George 
could  set  the  horse  going,  her  hand  clutched  at  the  flap  on 
which  my  feet  rested.  It  missed  its  grasp,  and  she  never 
got  near  enough  again.  But  for  half  a  minute  I  looked  into 
that  horrible  face  following  us  and  working  with  silent  rage  ; 
and  for  half  a  mile  at  least  I  heard  the  patter  of  her  feet  in 
the  darkness  behind.     Indeed,  I  can  hear  it  now.  Q. 


George  R.  Wendling,  whose  testimony  may  be  said  to  be 
that  of  an  expert,  says  that  the  greatest  lecturer  who  ever 
stood  on  an  American  platform  was  Wendell  Phillips.  "  I 
heard  him  in  Chicago  before  Lincoln  issued  the  emancipation 
proclamation,"  says  Mr.  Wendling,  (1and  I  saw  two  thousand 
men  that  night  spring  to  their  feet  at  one  of  his  climaxes, 
fairly  lifted  from  their  seats  by  a  moral  and  electric  power 
that  defies  analysis  and  baffles  description.  You  felt  that 
right  there  before  you  was  a  man  ready  to  die  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  free  the  slave.  Add  to  that  a  musical  voice,  a 
classic  face,  high  intelligence,  and  a  perfect  mastery  of  lan- 
guage, and  you  have  Wendell  Phillips,  the  most  wonderful 
orator  of  our  century.  I  place  Beecher  next,  but  Beecher 
was  greater  in  his  pulpit  than  in  the  lyceum." 

Some  of  the  former  slaves  of  the  South  have  not  been 
slow  to  take  advantage  of  the  changed  conditions  of  their 
section  since  the  war.  Senator  C.  N.  Burton,  of  Fort  Bend 
County,  Tex.,  owns  his  old  master's  plantation  and  three 
other  valuable  farms  in  the  State,  while  Milton  Sterrett,  of 
Houston,  formerly  a  waiter  on  a  steamboat,  has  made  four 
hundred  thousand  dollars  by  real-estate  speculations,  and 
lives  like  a  prince  on  one  of  several  plantations  he  has  ac- 
quired. 

Candidates  for  political  honors  are  sometimes  driven  to 
queer  expedients  in  their  pursuit  of  votes,  but  Colonel  William 
J.  Vannort,  the  Republican  candidate  for  governor  in  Mary- 
land, takes  the  lead  for  originality  by  challenging  his  oppo- 
nent, Frank  Brown,  to  a  plowing  contest  at  some  agricultural 
fair  in  the  State  before  election  day.  Whether  the  challenge 
is  accepted  or  not,  the  granger  voter  is  expected  to  be  duly 
impressed. 

■»  »♦- 

Senator  Peffer  said  in  a  recent  speech  in  Ka'nsas  :  "  I  am 
your  senator,  next  in  importance  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  yet  they  heap  upon  me  these  falsehoods." 
Whereupon  the  Lawrence  Journal  predicts  that  "  if  he  lives 
and  is  not  taken  from  the  stump,  he  will  be  in  the  lunatic 
asylum  before  Congress  meets.  This  is  said  in  charity,  and 
with  the  full  belief  that  the  prediction  will  be  verified." 


The  Russian  nobility  are  in  comparatively  as  wretched  cir- 
cumstances as  the  peasantry.  In  October,  there  will  be  nearly 
nine  hundred  estates  belonging  to  nobles  sold  by  auction  at 
the  instance  of  the  State  Bank  that  has  loaned  them  money 
on  mortgages.  The  estates  will  bring  far  less  than  their 
mortgage  value,  on  account  of  the  inability  of  Jews,  foreign- 
ers, or  foreign  syndicates  to  acquire  landed  property. 
-^»  ^ 

The  Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria  has  just  re- 
ceived a  curious  present  from  a  tourist  agency  in  Palestine. 
It  is  a  bagful  of  earth  taken  from  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and 
is  meant  to  be  placed  in  the  archduke's  coffin  when  he  dies. 
Earth  from  this  sacred  spot  is  believed  to  preserve  mortal  re- 
mains with  which  it  is  buried.  The  gift  will  be  devoted  to 
the  use  which  the  giver  designed. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


A  Celestial  Idyl. 
Away,  far  off  in  China,  many,  many  years  ago, 
{In  the  hottest  part  of  China,  where  they  never  heard  of  snow), 
There  lived  a  rich  old  planter  in  the  Province  of  Ko- Whang, 
Who  had  an  only  daughter,  and  her  name  was  Cho-che-Bang. 
The  maiden  was  a  jewel,  a  celestial  beauty  rare. 
With  catty- cornered  eyebrows  and  carrot-colored  hair, 
One  foot  was  scarce  three  inches  long,  the  other  knew  no  bound 
Shed  numbered  fourteen  summers,  and  she  weighed  three  hundre 
pounds. 


On  the  dreary  shores  of  Lapland,  'mid  its  never-melting  snows, 
Where  the  Roly-Boly-Alice  in  her  ruddy  beauty  glows, 
Lived  a  little  dwarfish  tinker,  who  in  height  stood  three  feet  twi 
And  from  his  endless  shivering,  they  called  him  Chil-chil-Bloo. 
The  crooked  little  tinker,  as  he  dragged  his  weary  way 
From  hut  to  hut  to  ply  his  craft,  scarce  seemed  of  human  clay. 
His  eyes  were  like  to  marbles  set  in  little  seas  of  glue, 
His  cheeks  a  sickly  yellow,  and  his  nose  a  dirty  blue. 


though   born  in  snow   and  reared   upon  ] 


inm 


>e. 


Now   Chil-chil-Bloo 

breast, 
Loved  not  the  bleak  and  dismal  land  in  which  he  knew  no  resl 
He  bid  adieu  unto  the  scenes  of  never-ending  storm, 
And  traveled  forth   to   seek  some  land  where  he  might  keep  hii 

warm  ; 
He  trudged  two  years  his  weary  way  far  from  the  land  of  sm 
Inside  the  walls  of  China,  to  where  strangers  seldom  go 
When,  wearied  with  his  pilgrimage,  he  halted  at  Ko-Whang, 
And  there  became  acquainted  with  the  father  of  Che-Bang. 
The  old  man  heard  his  wondrous  tale  of  sights  that  he  had 
Where   Nature   wore   a    winding-sheet,   and  shrouded    all  thinj 

green. 
And,  pondering  o'er  within  his  mind  if  wonders  such  could  be. 
At  last  engaged  poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  to  cultivate  his  tea. 

It  had  always  been  the  custom  of  the  fairy-like  Che-Bang, 
Ere  evening  shadow  fell  upon  the  Valley  of  Ko-Whang, 
To  wander  'mid  the  tea-groves,  like  an  Oriental  queen. 
On  the  shoulders  of  her  servants,  in  a  fancy  palanquin. 
As  she  'merged  from  out  the  shadow  of  a  China-berry  tree. 
She  spied  the  little  tinker,  stripping  down  the  fragrant  tea ; 
She  gazed  upon  the  wondrous  form,  his  eyes,  his  nose  of  blui 
A  moment  gazed,  then  deeply  fell  in  love  with  Chi-chil-Bloo. 

She    stepped   from    out    her    palanquin,  and    then   dismissed  hi 

train. 
With  instructions  that  an  hour  past  they  might  return  again  ; 
She  then  upraised  the  filmy  veil  that  hid   her  charms  from  sigh 
Poor  Chi-chil-Bloo  beheld  a  face  to  him  surpassing  bright ; 
He  gazed  transfixed  with  wonder,  to  him  surpassing  fair 
Were  her  rounded-up  proportions  and  her  salmon-colored   hair; 
He  lingered  in  a  dreamy  trance,  nor  woke  he  from  his  bliss 
Till  her  loving  arms  entwine  him  and  her  lips  imprint  a  kiss. 

She  led  him  to  a  bower,  and  beside  the  dwarf  she  kneeled. 
And  sighed  like  Desdemona  at  his  'scapes  by  flood  and  field ; 
He  told  of  seals  and  reindeer,  and  bears  that  live  at  sea ; 
He  told  her  tales  of  icicles,  and  she  told  tales  of  tea  ; 
Long,  long  they  lingered,  fondly  locked  within  each  other's  arm 
He  saw  in  her  and  she  in  him  a  thousand  glowing  charms, 
When  looking  down  the  distant  vale,  the  sun's  fast  fading  sheer 
Fell  faintly  on  the  gold  of  her  returning  palanquin. 

'Yonder   come   my   slaves,"  she   cried,    "and   now,  Chil-Bloo,* 
part ; 
My  father — though  my  father — has  a  cruel,  flinty  heart 
He  has  promised  me   to  Chow-Chow,  the   Crcesus  of  Ko-Whan| 
But  Chow-Chow's  old  and  gouty,  and  he  wouldn't  suit  Che-Banj 
Oh  !  come  beneath  my  window  at  a  quarter  after  three, 
When  the  moon  has  gone  a-bathing  at  her  bath-room  in  the  set 
And  we  will  fly  to  other  lands  across  the  waters  blue- 
But  hush,  here  comes  my  palanquin,  and  now,  sweet  love,  adieu 
They  placed  her  in  her  palanquin,  her  bosom  throbbing  free, 
While  Chi-chil-Bloo  seemed  busy,  packing  up  his  gathered  tea : 
As  rested  from  his  weary  rounds  the  dying  god  of  day, 
They  raised  her  on  their  shoulders  and  they  trotted  her  away, 

At    the    time   and   place   appointed,  'neath   her  lattice  stood   tt 

dwarf  ; 
He  whistled  to  his  lady,  and  she  answered  with  a  cough  ; 
She  threw  a  silken  ladder  from  her  window  down  the  wall, 
While  he,  gallant  knight,  stood   firmly   fixed   to   catch  her  shoul 

she  fall ; 

She  reached  the  ground  in  safety,  one  kiss,  one  chaste  embrace, 
Then  she  waddled  and  he  trotted  off  in  silence  from  the  place. 

Swift  they  held  their  journey,  love  had  made  her  footsteps  light,    L 
They  hid  themselves  at  morning's  dawn  and  fled  again  at  night 
The  second  night  had  run  her  race  and  folded  up  her  pall, 
When   they   reached   the  sentry's  station,  underneath   the  raighl 

wall ; 
Che-Bang  told  well  her  tale  of  love,  Chil-Bloo  told  his.  alas! 
The  sentry  had  no  sentiment,  and  wouldn't  let  'em  pass  ; 
He  called  a  file  of  soldiers,  who  took  'em  to  Dom  Brown, 
A  sort  of  local  magistrate  or  Mufti  of  the  town. 

The  vile  old  rascal  heard  the   charge,  the  tempting  maiden  ejt 
Then  feigning  well  a  burning  rage,  in  thunder-tones  he  erie<" 
"  You  vile,  misshapen  scoundrel,  you  seducer,  coward,  elf, 
I  sentence  you  to  prison,  and  I  take  Che-Bang  myself." 
He  took  her  to  his  harem,  and  he  dressed  her  mighty  fine. 
He  sent  her  bird's-nest  chowder  and  puppies  done  in  wine. 
But  she  spurned  the  dainty  viands,  as  she  spurned  to  be  his  fc 
She  took  to  eating  rat-soup — poisoned  rat-soup — and  she  did 

In  a  dark  and  drearyrdungeon,  its  dimension  six  by  four, 
Lay  the  wretched  little  tinker,  stretched  upon  the  moldy  fit 
The  midnight  gong  had  sounded,  he  heard  a  dreadful  clang, 
And  before  her  quaking  lover  stood  the  spirit  of  Che-Bang. 
"Arise,  Chil-Bloo,  arise,"  she  cried,  "lay  down  life's  dreary  load 
Let  out  thy  prisoned  spirit  from  its  dark  and  drear  abode, 
And  we  will  roam  the  spirit-land,  where  fortune  smiles  more  fair- 
Arise,"  she  cried,  "and  follow!"  then  she  vanished  into  air. 


On  the  morrow,  when  the  jailer  served  around  his  moldy  beans 
The  only  food  the  prisoners  got,  except  some  wilted  greens, 
He  started  back  in  horror— high  upon  the  door-way  post 
Hung  the  body  of  the  tinker,  who  had  yielded  up  the  ghost. 

There's  a  legend  now  in  China,   that  beneath    the   moon's  brigl 

sheen,  — 

Ever  fondly  linked  together,  may  in  summer-time  be  seen. 
Still  wandering  'mid  the  tea-plants,  in  the  Province  of  Ko-Whan| 
The  little  Lapland  tinker  and  his  spirit-bride,  Che-Bang. 

t 


■ 


The  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  being  written  aboi 
in  the  London  press,  with  the  effect  of  producing  a  very  clea 
cut  argument  in  favor  of  letting  it  remain.  A  letter  from 
convict  in  Western  Australia,  telling  an  old  pal  in  Englan 
that  a  murderous  assault  on  a  prison-warder  might  be  pur 
ished  with  hanging,  had  this  expression  :  "  They  tops  a  cov 
out  here  for  slugging  a  bloke  "  (meaning  they  hang  a  convn 
out  here  for  assaulting  a  warder).  "  That  bit  of  a  rope,  dea 
Jack,  is  a  great  check  on  a  man's  temper." 


"  Woman,  as  a  rule,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Spectator^  "  wou!< 
almost  rather  sacrifice  much  than  risk  much." 


October  12.  is 


THE        ARGONA  UT. 


SALLIE     HARGOUS'S    MARRIAGE. 


'Van  Gryse  "  writes  of  New  York  Belles  and  Matrimony. 


Gotham  is  a  great  place  for  marrying.  In  any  set  or  sphere 
an  old  maid  is  growing  to  be  as  gTeat  a  rarity  as  she  is  in 
Hebrew  circles,  where  the  girls  are  married  off  at  eighteen  to 
any  male  biped  that  the  parents  can  get  hold  of.  The  fair 
Jewish  maid  never  becomes  a  fair  Jewish  old  maid.  That  is 
as  great  a  rarity  as  a  man  with  a  pure  tenor  voice,  or  a  Holy 
Ghost  orchid,  or  a  snow-storm  in  June. 

The  Gotham  belle  marries  late,  but  she  always  marries. 
At  thirty-five  she  is  still  fair  and  delicate  and  somewhat  fresh, 
and  considers  herself  as  much  in  the  market  as  if  she  were 
ten  years  youDger.  Nobody  thinks  there  is  anything  incon- 
gruous in  the  fact  that  when  she  eventually  condescends  to 
enter  the  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  she  does  so  with  a  man 
several  years  her  junior,  she  herself  being  of  an  age  when,  if 
she  lived  in  New  England,  she  would  have  quite  given  up 
hope  and  resigned  herself  to  a  future  of  single  cussedness 
and  tender  regrets. 

But  the   New  York  beauty  is  not  given  to  having  "the 
vapors."     It  is  somewhat  sad  to  think  that  these  picturesque 
and  diaphanous  beings,  who  look  as  if  made  to  live  on  a 
syrup-drop  and  a  grape,  are  possessed  of  a  goodly  quantity 
of  what  Abraham  Lincoln  used  to  call  "  horse  sense."     The  I 
most  frail  and  finished   beauty  who  ever  trailed  her  skirts 
down   the  pavement  of  Fifth  Avenue  is  really,  under  all  her 
air  of  refined  ennui,  very  much  of  a  "  hustler."     She  is  apt  ' 
to  have  an  eye  open  to  all  that  passes,  and,  from  the  corner 
of  her  indolently  drooping  lids,  she  surveys  passing  events  [ 
and  coming  suitors  with  a  calm  and  calculating  quietude  that  i 
speaks  badly   for   her  capacity  for   romance  or  sentiment.  ! 
There  is  no  other  woman  in  the  republic  who  knows  so  well 
how  to  lure  the  bird  from  the  bush  while  still  keeping  a  tight  [ 
hold  on  the  bird  in  the  hand  ;  no  other  woman  who  is  so 
confidently  capable  of  keeping  those  two  birds  from  meeting  [ 
each  other  and  thereby  losing  both. 

But  there  are  rare  instances  when  these  well-trained,  well-  : 
dressed,  well-bred  charmers  give  way  to  sentiment,  consent  to  ! 
bestow  themselves  and  their  fortunes  on  some  unworthy  slave 
who  has  been  pining  for  them  for  four  seasons,  and  voluntarily 
retreat  to  the  domestic  hearth  two  or  three  winters  after  they 
made  their  first  courtesy  at  the  Patriarchs'.  This  is  the  case 
with  Miss  Sallie  Hargous,  who  has  just  married  a  young  man 
by  the  name  of  Elliott — a  young  man,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, poor,  the  son  of  a  doctor,  and  not  even  so  bewilderingly 
handsome  that  the  dear  girls  speak  of  him  as  "  simply  a 
divinity,  my  dear  !  " 

Miss  Hargous  is  one  of  the  great  belles  of  Gotham.  It 
takes  a  lot  to  make  a  belle  here.  There  have  been  occasional 
instances  where  a  girl  poorly  off  and  obscure  may  rise  to  be 
what  in  the  past  century  they  would  have  called  "  the  toast  of 
the  season,"  if  she  be  possessed  of  great  beauty,  wit,  and  tact. 
Miss  Mabel  Wright  was  a  case  in  point.  She  was  absolutely 
unknown  in  general  society,  not  rich,  and  of  a  family  which 
had  always  lived  with  a  bourgeois,  simple  quietness,  having 
neither  desire  nor  ambition  to  shine  in  the  gay  world.  Some- 
body— I  believe  it  was  Ward  the  First  himself — saw  the 
spiriiuelle  Mabel  at  some  watering-place,  recognized  at  a 
glance  that  she  was  a  great  find,  got  some  fine  ladies  to  make 
her  acquaintance,  and,  in  the  course  of  the  next  season,  the 
beautiful  Miss  Wright,  the  most  perfect  example  of  blonde 
beauty  ever  seen  outside  Sweden,  became  the  reigning  belle 
of  New  York  society.  Of  course  she  was  very  beautiful,  and 
very  clever,  and  very  refined.     The  case  is  an  unusual  one. 

Ordinarily  being  what  the  chappies  call  "  a  success  "  entails 
not  only  good  looks,  but  a  lot  of  money,  a  good  position,  and 
a  more  than  creditable  family.  Venus  herself,  if  she  hid  her 
light  in  the  seclusion  of  a  third-rate  flat  or  a  Sixth  Avenue 
boarding-house,  would  be  passed  over  for  a  tall,  gawky,  weak- 
eyed,  flat-chested  daughter  of  a  hundred  Knickerbockers,  who 
lived  on  a  Fifth  Avenue  corner,  had  six  naughts  to  her  fort- 
une, had  an  ancestor  who  peddled  brooms  in  the  golden  days 
when  the  Dutch  ruled  the  land,  and  had  a  visiting  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  who  drove  fine  carriages,  were  always 
down  on  the  lists  of  every  new  charity,  had  first-tier  boxes  at 
the  opera,  and  steam-yachts  in  commission. 

In  Miss  Hargous  the  fates  early  descried  a  belle.  She  has 
an  independent  fortune  and  hence  had  a  good  education. 
She  has  a  charming  family,  of  good  stock,  hence  a  position 
all  ready  made  for  her  without  any  of  that  striving  and  strug- 
gling to  which  some  women  take  with  such  singular  energy. 
She  is  very  handsome — quite  beautiful — and  a  good  talker. 
There  is  some  foreign  blood  in  her,  and  this  has  given  her  a 
picturesque  air,  quite  unusual  among  New  York  women,  who 
are,  as  a  rule,  very  chic,  modish,  and  Parisian,  modern  and 
elegant  from  the  tips  of  their  bonnets  to  the  points  of  their 
slippers. 

Unlike  the  average  Gothamite,  she  is  large,  rather  massive, 
and  goddess-like  in  type,  with  a  statuesque  neck  and  arms, 
and  a  fine,  classic  head.  Her  coloring  is  dark  and  rich  and 
vivid,  with  a  deep,  natural  rose  in  the  cheeks,  and  very  large, 
brown  eyes.  Her  hair,  which  is  almost  black,  smooth,  and 
thick,  she  wears  rolled  low  down  in  a  heavy  knot  on  the  nape 
of  her  neck,  a  few  rough  curls  on  her  forehead.  Clever 
enough  to  see  that  the  unusualness  of  her  appearance  is  a  dis- 
tinguishing attraction,  she  always  dresses  in  a  striking  and 
original  manner  unlike  any  one  else.  She  goes  in  for  the 
picturesque  and  the  odd,  for  brilliant  colors  and  daring  con- 
trasts. She  was  one  of  the  first  to  introduce  the  wearing  of 
ball-dresses  entirely  of  the  most  vivid  scarlet.  Only  dark 
women  can  wear  this,  and  only  dark  women  have  been  able 
to  show  how  brilliantly  becoming  such  a  dress  can  be.  This 
summer  she  wore  bright  apple-green  a  good  deal,  the  entire 
costume  from  parasol  to  slippers  the  tenderest  shade  of  young 
spring  leaves,  the  whole  toned  down  with  cascades  of  lace. 
It  was  a  great  success,  but  not  one  woman  in  fifty  could  have 
carried  it  off. 

The  bridegroom  is  not  particularly  well-off  and  not  partic- 
ularly notable,  but  a  good  fellow,  they  say.  His  bride, 
along  with  all  her   other  attractions,  is  still  young,  not  yet 


twenty-five.  Such  a  marriage,  for  such  a  girl,  is  rather  un- 
usual. If  she  had  followed  in  the  wake  of  her  predecessors, 
she  would  have  given  herself  and  her  fortune  to  some  impe- 
cunious, titled  Briton,  or,  having  steadily  refused  all  aspirants, 
at  thirty-five  have  married  some  vapid,  commonplace  fellow, 
to  whom  she  would  have  given  an  allowance,  and  who  would 
have  let  her  go  her  own  gait  in  undisturbed  independence  ; 
or- — and  this  is  the  most  general — have,  at  thirty,  married  a 
man  of  her  own  age — a  faithful  adorer,  whose  constancy  at 
last  told — dropped  the  giddy  whirl  of  which  she  was  tired, 
and  retreated  to  an  existence  of  domestic  tranquillity  and, 
sometimes,  happiness. 

Another  girl  to  be  married  this  autumn  at  Newport  is  one 
of  the  Miss  Havemeyers,  a  daughter  of  the  Sugar-Trust 
king.  She  is  not  a  belle,  though  she  has  money  enough  to 
buy  up  all  Newport  if  she  wants.  There  are  two  Miss 
Havemeyers,  both  out  for  only  a  season  or  two,  and  both,  of 
course,  objects  of  immense  attraction  to  all  the  dear  boys, 
who  have  got  a  sort  of  reserved  and  quiet  interest  in  just 
what  Father  Havemeyer's  income  must  be.  The  two 
sugar  heiresses  have  been  kept  busy  refusing  offers,  though  they 
are  not,  generally  speaking,  pretty.  But  they  dress  excellently 
well,  and,  in  these  degenerate  days,  that  goes  really  farther 
than  mere,  undistinguished  beauty. 

Every  season  now  develops  its  own  particular  fads,  and  in 
every  department  of  life  fads  now  intrude.  Fashions  in 
dress  are,  of  course,  as  old  as  the  world.  Fashions  in  man- 
ners are  a  trifle  newer.  Fashion  in  the  style  of  walking  and 
carriage  first  began  to  play  a  really  prominent  part  in  the  life 
of  "smart  people"  when  the  Grecian  bend  undertook  to 
transform  women  into  dromedaries.  About  ten  years  ago, 
all  the  girls  walked  with  their  elbows  sticking  out  at  right- 
angles  to  their  bodies,  and  had  a  sort  of  hop  in  their  gait,  as 
if  they  were  trying  to  walk  and  dance  "  The  Boston  "  at  the 
same  time.  Then,  when  the  day  of  long,  tight  coats  and 
narrow  skirts  arrived,  they  suddenly  adopted  a  strange,  slow, 
slinking  style  of  gait,  which  made  them  steal  by  like  shad- 
ows. A  year  or  two  later,  bustles,  of  mighty  proportions, 
inflated  "  back  draperies,"  and,  in  a  twinkling,  all  the  lovely 
charmers  of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  took  to  perambu- 
lating at  lightning  speed,  with  their  chins  held  high,  their 
shoulders  well  down  and  back,  their  chests  thrust  out,  and 
their  elbows  held  pinioned  to  their  sides,  as  though  they  were 
tied  down  with  cords. 

The  fashions  this  year  have  turned  their  attentions  to  colors. 
You  can  walk  pretty  much  any  way  that  you  like  and  yet  re- 
main "one  of  de  gang";  but,  if  you  discard  the  sum- 
mer's colors,  you  will  simply  be  not  in  it.  These  are  pink 
and  white.  Everywhere  you  go,  you  are  confronted  by  pink 
and  white.  When  you  are  shown  up  into  the  spare  bedroom 
at  the  country-house,  you  find  yourself  in  a  pink-and-white 
sanctum,  as  fresh  and  delicate  as  a  morning-glory,  as  finely 
tinted  in  the  fashionable  hues  as  a  sea-shell.  The  dinner- 
table,  in  the  evening,  will  be  arranged  in  a  symphony  of  pink 
and  white,  with  pink  shades  on  white  candles,  and  pale-pink 
pea-blossoms  strewing  the  open-work  cloth.  The  baby's  per- 
ambulator will  be  done  up  in  pink  and  white.  The  hostess, 
in  the  morning,  will  sail  down  to  her  late  breakfast  in  a  white- 
mull  "  creation,"  filmy  as  a  summer  mist  and  worked  up  to 
the  tip  of  the  fashion  with  pink  ribbons  and  a  general  over- 
flow of  lace  edgings. 

But  it  is  in  the  young  girls'  wardrobes  that  these  two  har- 
monious colors  are  made  to  do  real  yeoman  service.  Every 
girl  likes  to  look  pretty  in  summer,  and  every  girl  always  out- 
does herself  in  her  summer  bravery.  There  is  the  tennis- 
dress,  the  thin  dress  for  hot  days,  the  striped  and  frilled  cot- 
ton dress,  the  boating  dress.  These  are  all  pink  and  white 
now.  But  the  tennis-dress,  which  she  really  wears  nearly  all 
day  and  in  which  she  is  almost  always  in  the  society  of  a 
male  admirer,  is  the  important  one  of  the  entire  wardrobe, 
and  this  is  always  white  and  pink.  The  style,  it  is  said,  was 
first  introduced  by  two  fine-looking  girls  at  Lenox,  who  ap- 
peared one  day  on  the  tennis-field  all  pink  and  white,  like 
Dresden-china  statuettes.  They  were  dark,  tall,  almost  thin, 
and  extremely  chic.  Their  gowns  were  of  some  soft,  white 
stuff,  and  were  worn  with  loose,  white  shirts.  Their  hats  were 
white,  too — sailors',  and  bound  with  white  ribbons.  Their 
shoes  were  white  suede,  tied  with  white  ribbons,  and  their 
gloves  were  white  suede,  too.  But  their  stockings,  of  which 
one  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  as  they  flew  about  in  the 
game,  were  pink  silk,  their  belts  were  pink  silk  of  the  "ten- 
nis "  variety,  under  their  rolling  collars  were  knotted  scarfs  of 
pink  silk,  and  each  wore  a  few  pink  carnations  in  her  belt. 
All  this  charming  pallor  was  absolutely  fresh  and  fleckless, 
and,  in  order  to  subdue  any  more  violent  color  which  might 
not  be  in  keeping  with  the  delicate  tinting  of  their  costumes, 
each  girl  wore  a  thick,  white  veil  over  her  face,  for  their  lips 
and  cheeks  were  of  a  good,  rich,  healthy  red. 

New  York,  October  i,  1891.  Van  Gryse. 


"  Garqon  /  "  the  happy  customers  in  a  Parisian  restaurant 
used  to  say,  always  with  the  cheerful  and  pleasant  answer, 
"  FYa,  Monsieur  /"  That  was  under  the  old  regime.  Since 
the  Paris  waiters  have  mutinied  against  the  mustache  restric- 
tion and  for  other  liberties,  they  have  become  free  and  inde- 
pendent to  the  extent  of  losing  their  manners  and  falling  into 
"  intolerable  rudeness  and  indifference."  The  French  diners 
are  disgusted  and  the  restaurant-keepers  are  in  despair. 


William  L.  Scott  was  buried  in  a  magnificent  coffin,  the 
manufacture  of  which  required  seventy-six  pounds  of  solid 
silver,  besides  quantities  of  silk  and  broadcloth.  The  under- 
takers say  that  within  their  recollection  only  one  other  Amer- 
ican, Samuel  J.  Tilden,  ever  had  his  mortal  clay  housed  so 
elaborately.  The  use  of  gold  bars  and  solid  gold  plates  on 
expensive  caskets  is  not  unusual,  but  so  lavish  a  use  of  solid 
silver  is  unprecedented. 


Millionaire  Thomas  Lowry,  the  Minneapolis  railway  king, 
gave  his  daughter  a  draft  for  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  marriage  to  H.  P.  Robin- 
son, a  local  newspaper  editor. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

There  is  a  rumor  that  Frau  Wagner  is  to  be  invited  to  pre- 
side at  a  musical  festival  Milwaukee  talks  of  giving  as  an 
annex  to  the  World's  Fair  in  1893. 

Miss  Leiter  denies  the  truth  of  the  report  that  she  is  going 
to  marry  Archibald  Philip  Primrose,  Earl  of  Rosebery.  It  is 
not  every  American  girl  who  would  refuse  an  earl. 

Mrs.  Custer  tells  a  correspondent  that  she  has  always  been 
treated  by  reviewers  with  great  chivalry.  "  I  have  not  heard 
of  or  seen  a  single  comment  on  any  one  of  my  books,"  she 
says,  "  that  was  not  dictated  by  the  purest  friendliness." 

Bernhardt  affects  a  profound  contempt  for  money.  In  an 
interview  with  a  Western  reporter,  she  said  :  "  My  earnings 
during  my  career  ?  Nothing.  Nothing,  I  say.  It  comes,  it 
goes.  I  keep  no  account.  Could  I  not  spend  money,  I 
would  not  earn  it.  Money  is  to  spend.  I  detest  accounts. 
I  don't  bother.  I  have  enough.  I  never  calculate.  I  can't 
calculate.     Oh,  bother  the  money  !  " 

The  many  New  England  people  who  have  burned  their 
fingers  in  Western  land-booms  will  envy  Miss  Nellie  Hay  den, 
of  Denver,  her  phenomenal  luck.  Eleven  years  ago  she  was 
a  sales-girl  in  a  Boston  dry-goods  store.  She  was  persuaded 
to  invest  all  her  savings,  amounting  to  four  hundred  dollars, 
in  Denver  real-estate,  and,  by  reinvesting  her  profits  there- 
from in  suburban  property,  she  has  accumulated  a  fortune. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Morgan,  the  mother  of  "  Morgan  the 
Raider,"  died  recently  in  Kentucky.  She  gained  the  title  of 
"  mother  of  soldiers  "  from  the  five  sons  and  the  two  sons- 
in-law — General  Hill  and  General  Duke — who  were  in  the 
Confederate  service.  All  of  these  were  wounded  or  im- 
prisoned during  the  war,  and  three  were  killed  in  battle, 
Mrs.  Morgan  was  the  daughter  of  John  W.  Hunt,  the  first 
man  in  Kentucky  to  become  a  millionaire. 

A  woman  professor,  in  a  man's  college  to  which  no  woman 
has  yet  been  admitted  as  a  student,  is  a  novel  spectacle.  But 
this  will  soon  be  seen  at  Harvard.  Mrs.  Shaw,  of  Pittsburg, 
Pa.,  who  desires  to  commemorate  the  name  of  her  husband, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  assist  the  archaeological  work  of 
Miss  Alice  Fletcher,  has  given  thirty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
trustees  of  Peabody  Museum  to  endow  a  chair  of  archaeology, 
which  is  to  be  filled  by  Miss  Fletcher,  and  the  trustees  have 
accepted  the  gift. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant,  so  long  an  ornament  to  literature,  is 
now  compelled  to  flee  and  hide  himself  from  the  just  yet 
terrible  resentment  of  the  Literary  Ladies  of  London.  The 
details  of  his  fall  are  simple.  He  is  getting  up  an  Authors' 
Club,  and  has  decreed,  by  a  stroke  of  his  pen,  that  lady 
authors  are  not  to  be  admitted.  This  outrage  is  intensified 
by  the  deadly  insult  contained  in  the  reason  for  their  exclu- 
sion ;  he  says  they  can  not  afford  to  pay  a  subscription  of 
five  guineas  a  year. 

The  prima  donna,  Marie  Roze,  has  a  beautiful  house  at 
Regent's  Park.  On  the  drawing-room  table  are  albums  con- 
taining souvenirs  of  her  career  so  interesting  that  visitors  can 
scarcely  tear  themselves  from  the  room.  Of  all  living  prfma 
donnas,  Marie  Roze  has,  with  the  exception  of  Mme.  Patti, 
had  the  most  brilliant  career.  Although  she  was  famous  at 
the  time  of  the  downfall  of  the  French  Empire,  was  an  idol 
in  London  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  was  a  favorite  in  America 
by  the  time  she  was  thirty,  and  is  now  the  star  of  a  famous 
opera  company,  she  still  appears  so  young  that  one  scarcely 
discerns  the  first  trace  of  the  autumnal  tints  in  her  fairness. 

An  American  young  man,  now  studying  at  Oxford,  attends 
the  regular  university  lectures  from  ten  to  one  o'clock  every 
morning,  and  spends  his  evenings  usually  in  attending  lect- 
ures, open  to  the  public,  given  by  the  leading  professors  at 
Oxford  and  the  best  scholars  of  England.  These  courses  of 
lectures  are  on  such  subjects  as  "  The  Norman  Conquest," 
"The  Rise  of  the  Franks,"  "The  Medieval  Art  Student," 
"Dante,"  "The  Early  History  of  Parliament,"  "Chaucer." 
But  the  extraordinary  thing  is  that  out  of  a  thousand  persons 
attending  these  Oxford  lectures,  not  less  than  nine  hundred 
and  fifty  are  women — "big-nosed,  red -cheeked  English 
women,"  as  this  young  American  student  irreverently  declares. 
He  asserts,  moreover,  that  he  and  a  male  friend  sit  blushing 
amidst  this  vast  preponderance  of  ladies,  but  that  he  never 
saw  such  enthusiasm  as  these  ladies  show.  The  lectures  are 
distributed  among  different  halls,  at  some  distance  from  one 
another  ;  when  one  lecture  is  ended,  there  is  a  great  scramble 
for  good  seats  in  the  other  hall,  and  many  ladies  may  be  seen 
running  at  full  speed  to  arrive  early.  They  are  also,  he  says, 
very  liberal  of  their  applause. 

On  Saturday,  June  6th,  a  little  steam-barkentine,  called 
The  Kite,  sailed  from  a  wharf  in  Brooklyn,  bearing  the  North 
Greenland  Expedition  of  1891-2.  There  were  thirty-four 
men  on  board,  including  the  commander,  Lieutenant  R.  E. 
Peary  ;  but,  in  addition,  the  party  contained  an  important 
member,  who  took  precedence,  in  point  of  interest,  over  all 
the  others.  This  was  Mrs.  Josephine  D.  Peary,  the  wife  of 
the  commander,  who  dared  to  brave  the  perils  and  rigors  of 
an  arctic  season  in  order  to  be  with  her  husband.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  party  is  to  explore  the  coast  of  Greenland,  and 
endeavor  to  learn  whether  or  not  it  is  a  continent,  in  order  to 
investigate  the  various  natural  and  glacial  phenomena  of  the 
country.  As  the  boat  went  out,  Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  Peary 
stood  on  the  captain's  bridge  and  received  the  cheers  of  the 
crowd,  who  wished  them  all  manner  of  good  luck  on  the 
perilous  journey.  Early  in  September,  a  letter  came  to  the 
New  York  Sun  from  Lieutenant  Peary,  dated  at  McCormick 
Bay,  in  which  he  states  that,  after  forty-eight  days'  battling 
with  arctic  seas  and  ice-packs,  the  party  have  "moved  within 
the  midnight  shadow  of  the  snow-capped  cliffs  that  line  the 
northern  shore  of  Whale  Sound."  A  house  that  was  carried 
along  in  sections  has  been  erected,  and  provisions  re- 
stored on  shore.  The  scientists  who  accompank 
gone  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland.  Mrs.  Peary 
some  woman,  tall  and  slender. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
In  1856,  John  Bonner,  a  well-known  journalist  of 
this  city,  wrote  three  child's  histories,  which  were 
published  by  Harper  &  Brothers.  They  were  "A 
Child's  History  of  Greece,"  "  A  Child's  History  of 
Rome,"  and  "A  Child's  History  of  the  United 
States,"  and  attained  a  wide  popularity.  In  1865, 
Mr.  Bonner  revised  his  history  of  the  United  States, 
bringing  in  the  history  of  the  War  of  the  Rebellion, 
and  from  time  to  time  he  has  received  checks  from 
his  publishers,  indicating  that  there  is  still  some  call 
for  the  books.  But  he  was  pleasantly  surprised,  a 
few  days  ago,  to  find  that  the  publishers  have  now 
put  a  new  edition  of  each  of  the  books  on  the 
market,  making  of  them  handsome  16-mos,  printed 
from  new  plates.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Harpers  is  highly  complimentary  to  Mr.  Bonner, 
indicating  that  his  work  of  thirty-five  years  ago,  far 
from  being  forgotten,  has  grown  in  public  esteem. 

Professor  J.  P.  Cook,  of  Harvard,  the  author  of 
"  The  New  Chemistry,"  has  in  press,  with  the  Apple- 
tons,  "  Laboratory  Practice,"  a  book  devoted  to 
ways  and  means. 

Professor  Freeman  has  in  press  two  new  volumes 
of  essays. 

When  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  boy  at  Eton,  one  of 
his  schoolmates — an  expert  stenographer — made  a 
record  of  the  speeches  the  future  statesman  delivered 
at  a  debating  society  when  he  was  only  sixteen  ; 
some  of  these,  now  to  be  published,  exhibit  remark- 
able maturity  in  thought  and  style. 

Mr.  Green,  the  widow  of  the  historian,  has 
written  a  book  on  "The  English  Town  in  the 
Fifteenth  Century." 

Gessi  Pasha's  "Seven  Years  in  the  Soudan," 
edited  by  his  son,  Felix  Gessi,  will  be  ready  in  Lon- 
don this  fall.  Another  work  on  Central  Africa  that 
will  appear  about  the  same  time  is  Dr.  T.  H.  Parke's 
"  Personal  Experience  in  Equatorial  Africa." 

"The  Chosen  Valley"  is  the  title  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Hallock-Foote's  new  novel.  It  is  to  be  published 
as  a  serial. 

Mr.  Janvier's  "Stories  of  Old  and  New  Spain," 
published  here  by  the  Appletons,  and  in  London  by 
Osgood,  Mcllvaine  &  Co.,  have  been  noticed  very 
favorably  in  English  papers. 

A  judicious  criticism  on  two  glaring  faults  of  mod- 
ern American  fiction  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter  written 
by  Lowell  concerning  Miss  S.  O.  Jewett's  New  Eng- 
land stories.  "She  is  lenient  in  landscape,"  he  says, 
"a  great  merit,  I  think,  in  these  days."  "Above 
all,  she  is  also  discreet  in  dialect,  using  it  for  a  flavor, 
but  »ot,  as  is  the  wont  of  many,  so  oppressively  as 
to  suggest  garlic." 

The  first  installment  of  Mr.  Howells's  syndicate 
story,  "The  Quality  of  Mercy,"  will  appear  in 
October  in  English  as  well  as  in  American  papers. 

The  first  volume  is  announced  of  "  The  Collected 
Writings  and  Memoirs  of  the  late  Field-Marshal 
Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke."  This  volume  de- 
scribes the  Franco-German  War  of  1870-71. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  the  immediate  pub- 
lication of  "The  Faith  Doctor,"  by  Edward 
Eggleston,  author  of  "The  Circuit- Rider,"  "The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  etc. 

Of  the  marriage  of  Miss  Menie  Muriel  Dowey, 
the  "Girl  in  the  Karpathians,"  to  Henry  Norman, 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  we  hear  that  the  wedding 
was  a  secret  and  a  civil  one,  the  bride  being  an 
agnostic  and  the  groom,  the  Critic  thinks,  having 
been  a  student  of  divinity,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Unitarian  pastorate.  Mr.  Norman,  although  an 
Englishman,  is  a  graduate  of  Harvard  College. 

Mr.  Froude's  book  on  "The  Divorce  of  Cathe- 
rine of  Aragon,"  gives  the  story  "  as  told  by  the  im- 
perial embassadors  resident  at  the  Court  of  Henry 
the  Eighth." 

"Octave  Thanet's "  forthcoming  book  is  called 
"  We  All,"  and  comprises  sketches  of  out-door  life 
and  stirring  adventures  in  Kansas. 

The  serial  publication  of  Mr.  Du  Maurier's  novel. 
"  Peter  Ibbetson,"  is  almost  completed,  and  it  will 
shortly  be  issued  in  book  form.  Few  more  fascin- 
ating books  have  been  offered  for  many  a  year. 

A  New  Magazine. 
The  initial  number  of  the  new  Californian  fllus. 
trated  Magazine,  issued  under  the  editorial  direction 
of  Charles  Frederic  Holder,  is  a  very  creditable  pub- 
lication. It  contains  a  good  list  of  articles,  includ- 
ing a  paper  on  Los  Angeles  by  ex-Mayor  E.  F. 
Spence,  of  that  city  ;  "  California's  Opportunity," 
by  Commissioner  M,  H.  de  Young  ;  "  Folk-Songs 
of  the  South,"  by  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  of 
the  Stanford  University;  "California  Climate,"  by 
Walter  Lindley,  M.  D.;  "A  California  Deer  Hunt," 
by  Theodore  S.  Van  Dyke  ;  "  The  Desert  Sea,"  by 
H.  N.  Rust ;  "  Making  Rain,"  by  John  T.  Ellis,  of 
the  government  expedition  ;  short  stories  by  W.  C. 
Mor:  -w  and  Jeanne  C.  Carr  ;  verses  by  Charles  F. 
-.iromis  and  Herbert  Bashford  ;  editorial  discussions 
i.iderthe  caption  "Questions  of  the  Day";  and  a 
ju  pie  of  pages  of  book  reviews.     Typographically 


the  new  magazine  closely  resembles  Scribnefs,  and 
the  illustrations  are  very  creditable,  some  of  them 
closely  approaching  the  high  standard  of  the  old- 
established  Eastern  magazines. 

The  advertising  pages  of  the  new  magazine  are 
numerous,  and  give  it  a  look  of  incipient  prosperity. 
On  remarking  this  to  an  advertising  expert,  he 
smiled  cynically,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  afraid  that  the  conductors  of  the  new 
magazine  have  been  unduly  benevolent  toward  cer- 
tain Eastern  advertisers."  Pressed  for  an  explana- 
tion, he  thus  delivered  himself :  "  Certain  advertise- 
ments,!' quoth  he,  "  are  what  are  called  placed  ads. 
For  example,  this  baking  powder  company  always 
places  its  ad.  (in  a  magazine,  that  is)  on  the  upper 
left-hand  corner  of  the  fourth  page  of  the  cover.  It 
will  accept  no  other  position.  It  dictates  terms  to 
such  magazines  as  Harper's,  the  Century,  Scribners' , 
the  Cosmopolitan,  etc.  Yet  I  find  it  in  the  new  Cal- 
ifornian in  the  center  of  the  advertising  pages,  a 
position  the  baking  powder  people  never  would  ac- 
cept before.  The  conclusion  is  irresistible — either 
that  the  new  Californian  people  have  broken  the 
spirit  of  the  haughty  baking  powder  company,  or 
that  they  have  inserted  its  advertisement  in  consid- 
eration of  love  and  affection. 

"Here  is  another  ad. — a  soap  ad.  These  soap 
ads.  are  prepared  in  London  and  distributed  in  this 
country  through  a  New  York  agency.  They  are 
printed  in  thousands  of  papers,  and  necessarily  one 
form  of  copy  does  for  many  papers.  Yet  here  is  an 
entirely  distinct  ad.,  based  on  California  conditions. 
It  is  queer,  isn't  it? 

"  Here  again — this  advertiser  invariably  uses  a 
certain  style  of  type.  To  insure  this  peculiar  style 
of  display,  he  sends  out  electrotypes  to  the  hundreds 
of  newspapers  that  print  his  ads.  They  are  never 
set  up  in  type  by  the  various  newspapers,  yet  here 
you  see  is  his  ad.  set  up  from  type,  and  not  the  pe- 
culiar type  that  he  affects. 

"Another  case  :  this  advertiser  never  prints  an  ad. 
without  a  certain  cut,  which  is  a  trade-mark.  You 
can  search  vainly  through  the  nineteen  thousand 
newspapers  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  an 
instance  of  this  advertisement  without  t/ie  cut.  Yet 
you  will  find  the  ad.  without  the  cut  in  the  new  Cali- 
fornian magazine. 

"That,"  said  the  advertising  expert,  "is  why  I 
smiled." 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 

The  recent  sale  of  the  journal  America,  of  Chi- 
cago, on  the  completion  of  its  sixth  volume,  to  the 
Graphic,  an  illustrated  weekly  published  in  the  same 
city,  leads  to  the  following  editorial  utterances  on 
the  part  of  Slason  Thompson  in  the  last  issue  of  his 
paper,  America.  They  may  interest  persons  con- 
templating starting  a  paper : 

"  It  is  now  three  years  and  six  months  since  Mr.  Hobart 
C.  Taylor  succeeded  in  launching  A  mcrica  upon  the  stormy 
sea  of  weekly  journalism.  He  was  then  only  two  years  out 
of  college,  and  had  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  newspaper- 
office,  nor  known  the  rapacity  of  a  pay-roll,  a  printer's  bill, 
and  a  white  paper  account.  He  started  boldly  and  scoured 
the  literary  world  for  contributions  to  the  columns  of  Amer- 
ica, besides  associating  with  himself  a  regular  staff  of  writers 
large  enough  to  have  supplied  copy  for  America  had  it 
been  published  seven  times  a  week  instead  of  only  once. 
The  writer  hardly  dares  put  in  type  the  cost  of  the  first  issue 
of  America,  lest  the  figures  might  shake  the  faith  of  his 
readers  in  his  reputation  for  truth  and  veracity,  as  the 
lawyers  would  say.  The  first  number  of  America  contained 
contributions  from  James  Russell  Lowell,  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton. Seth  Low,  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  Eugene  Field, 
Julian  Hawthorne,  W.  Clark  Russell,  Harriet  Gilman 
Smith,  Ella  Lorraine  Dorsey,  Joe  Howard,  and  Baroness 
Altheia  Salvador,  all  solicited  'regardless  of  cost,'  and 
seventy-five  thousand  of  that  number  were  prmted  and  dis- 
tributed broadcast  gratis.  Mr.  Taylor  was  an  earnest  be- 
liever in  the  principle  that  the  literary  laborer  was  worthy 
of  his  hire,  a  fact  of  which  every  literary  laborer  in  sight, 
except  one,  took  advantage.  That  one  was  none  other  than 
Andrew  Lang.  Among  the  cherished  souvenirs  of  those 
early  days  of  America,  in  the  writer's  possession,  is  a  card 
from  Mr.  Lang,  dated  London,  May  30,  1888,  bearing  this 
astounding  inscription : 

"'Gentlemen:  I  have  received  your  check  for  thirteen 
pounds,  which  I  venture  to  think  too  large,  and  I  will  there- 
fore send  you  another  piece  of  verse  (when  I  write  a  piece) 
or  of  prose,  for  which  I  will  ask  you  to  be  kind  enough  to 
send  no  payment.' 

"  It  took  six  months  to  convince  Mr.  Taylor  that  he  would 
be  a  bankrupt  before  America  paid  its  printing  bills  if  he  did 
not  change  his  system  of  expenditures.  But  he  had  set  a  pace 
which  made  America  a  mark  for  all  the  manuscript-mills  in 
thecountrv.  To  save  him  from  himself,  a  transfer  of  A  mcrica 
on  most  liberal  terms  was  made  to  Slason  Thompson.  With 
that  transfer  went  MSS.  for  which  upward  of  three  thousand 
dollars  had  been  paid.  A  paper  of  sixteen  pages,  the  present 
size  of  America,  well  printed,  would  have  sold  as  readily  for 
ten  cents  a  copy,  or  three  dollars,  as  one  of  thirty-two  pages, 
and  it  would  have  cost  only  half  as  much  for  composition 
and  white  paper.  Those  superfluous  sixteen  Dages  made 
America's  road  one  long  up-grade.  By  spreading  himself 
out  too  thin  over  them  the  editor,  by  unintermitting  industry, 
could  save  in  one  department  of  the  expenses,  but  the  type- 
setting and  paper  bills  went  on  forever. 


New  Publications. 

Washington  Irving's  "Sketch    Book"  has   been 

issued,  on  cheap  paper  but  clearly  printed,  in  a 

People's  Edition  by  the  American  News  Company, 

New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Wisdom  of  the  Wise,"  compiled  by  Caroline  L. 
Hunt,  contains  a  number  of  brief  excerpts  from  the 
prose  and  poetic  writings  of  a  wide  range  of 
authors,  arranged  alphabetically  by  topics.  Pub- 
lished by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  price, 
75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Form  and  Color  in  Nature,"  by  William  Potts, 
and  "  Optics  as  Related  to  Evolution,"  by  L.  A.  W. 
Alleman,  are  issued  as  the  ninth  and  tenth  pam- 
phlets of  the  Brooklyn  Ethical  Association.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  ten 
cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Origin  of  the  Will  o'  the  Wisp,"  a  pretty 
fancy  expressed  in  graceful  verse  by  Donizetti  Mul- 


ler,  with  illustrations  in  a  German  style  by  Charles 
Schabelitz,  has  been  luxuriously  published  in  a  hand- 
some book,  suitable  for  a  holiday  gift,  by  the  Re- 
public Press,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"A  Maiden's  Choice,"  translated  from  the  Ger- 
man of  W.  Heimburg  by  Elise  L.  Lathrop,  is  a 
love-story,  the  hero  and  heroine  being  a  young 
couple  who  had  been  playmates  from  early  child- 
hood, and  who  find,  to  their  sorrow,  that  rank, 
wealth,  and  other  worldly  considerations  have  much 
to  do  with  match-making.  Published  by  the  Worth- 
ington  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Augustus  Jones,  Jr.,  The  Little  Brother,  and 
Other  Stories,"  by  Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Good  Company  Series  of  popular 
fiction.  All  of  these  stories  are  good,  as  all  of 
Fitz-Hugh  Ludlow's  stories  were  ;  but  why,  oh, 
why  did  the  editor  leave  out  his  "  Regular  Habits," 
one  of  the  best  short  stories  ever  published  in 
America  ?  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Maud  Humphrey's  Mother  Goose"  is  a  very 
pretty  book — too  pretty,  in  fact,  for  the  children 
whose  nursery  rhymes  are  made  the  subject  of  its 
illustrations.  The  pictures  each  occupy  a  large 
page  and  are  printed  in  delicate  colors,  after  pretty 
designs  in  water-colors,  in  which  Kate  Greenaway 
children  and  other  pretty  little  folks  figure.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

William  Seward  Webb's  book  on  "  California  and 
Alaska  "  has  gone  into  a  second  edition.  It  is  a 
pleasant  record  of  a  pleasant  journey  across  the  con- 
tinent and  up  to  the  country  which  many  think  is  a 
frozen  North,  but  which  proves  a  very  interesting 
place  for  a  summer  trip.  The  narrator  tells  of  his 
luxurious  quarters  on  a  special  train,  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  party,  of  the  sights  he  saw.  and  the  people 
he  met,  in  a  familiar  and  chatty  vein  which  makes  the 
story  pleasant  reading,  and  the  illustrations,  many 
of  them  from  photographs,  are  plentiful  and  good. 
Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
$2.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Sweet  is  Revenge,"  by  J.  Fitzgerald  Molloy,  is 
the  initial  volume  of  a  new  "  library,"  the  Broadway 
Series.  It  is  an  English  story,  two  of  the  prominent 
characters  being  a  well-born  and  well-bred  scoundrel 
and  an  adventuress  of  the  same  social  grade,  who 
meddle  in  the  domestic  relations  of  a  wealthy  ex- 
widower  and  the  poor  governess  he  has  married. 
The  second  issue  of  the  same  series  is  "Out  at 
Twinnett's,"  by  John  Habberton,  a  story  of  Wall 
Street  ways  and  suburban  mysteries.  Another  new 
"library"  is  the  Mayflower  Library  whereof  the 
initial  volume  is  "  Well  Won,"  by  Mrs.  Alexander. 
It  turns  on  the  art  of  managing  a  husband,  and  is 
full  of  good  situations  and  ends  pleasantly  for  all 
concerned.  Published  by  John  A.  Taylor  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price :  50  cents  each  and  30  cents,  re- 
spectively ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  new  story,  "  The  Witch  of 
Prague,"  is  being  set  upon  by  the  critics  with  their 
usual  iconoclastic  joy  at  finding  a  flaw  in  a  popular 
idol.  Mr.  Crawford  calls  his  story  "  a  fantastic 
tale,"  and  it  is  fantastic,  indeed.  The  witch  is  a 
mysterious  woman,  called  Unorna,  because  she  was 
born  in  February  fUnor  in  Hungarian),  who  is 
beautiful  in  spite  of  having  one  gray  eye  and  the 
other  orb  brown.  She  possesses  the  hypnotic  power 
to  an  extraordinary  degree,  and,  falling  in  love  with 
a  mysterious  and  somber  individual  known  as  The 
Wanderer,  she  first  makes  him  forget  Beatrice,  the 
woman  whom  he  loves  and  whom  he  is  seeking,  and 
finally,  failing  to  win  his  love  for  herself,  makes  him 
imagine  that  she  is  the  long  sought  Beatrice.  This 
is  the  basis  of  the  tale  ;  but  into  it  Mr.  Crawford  has 
worked  a  wealth  of  strange  incidents  growing  out  of 
Unorna's  hypnotic  power — one  of  them  being  the 
preservation  of  life  in  a  centenarian  by  keeping  him 
in  a  hypnotic  trance,  in  which  the  process  of  decay 
is  arrested,  and  by  hypnotizing  a  young  Jew  for  a 
whole  month  and  transfusing  his  blood  into  the  veins 
of  the  old  man.  The  background,  the  old  city  of 
Prague,  is  painted  in  Crawford's  best  style,  and  the 
young  Jew  and  Beatrice  are  living  personages  ;  but 
the  other  characters— the  mysterious  Unorna,  whose 
change  from  a  non-moral  woman,  doing  only  good, 
to  a  fiend  without  human  pity  or  womanly  virtue,  is 
too  abrupt  ;  Keyork  Arabian,  the  gnome-like  mater- 
ialist who  is  seeking  the  secret  of  perpetual  youth  ; 
and  The  Wanderer,  who  is  grand,  gloomy,  and 
peculiar  to  the  verge  of  being  as  mechanical  as  an 
artist's  lay  figure — are  so  unnatural  as  to  be  uninter- 
esting. Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey  and  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 
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"  The  Leading  Novel  of 
the  Year." 

THE  FAITH  DOCTOR 

By  Edward  Eggleston,  author  of  "The 
Hoosier  Schoolmaster,"  "  The  Circuit 
Rider,"  etc.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 


Young  Heroes  of  our  Navy. 

A  NEW  VOLUME. 

MIDSHIPMAN  PAULDING. 

By  Molly  Elliot  Seawell,  author  of  "  Little 
Jarvis."  A  true  story  of  the  War  of  1S12. 
With  six  full-page  Illustrations.  8vo,  bound 
uniformly  with  "  Little  Jarvis."    $1.00. 

Press  Opinions  of  "  Little  Jarvis." 
"It  is  what  a  boy  would  call  'a  real  boy's  book."' — 
Charleston  News  and  Courier. 

"The  author  makes  the  tale  strongly  and  simply  pa- 
thetic, and  has  given  the  world  what  will  make  it  better." — 
Hartford  Con  rant. 

"Not  since  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  classic,  'The 
Man  without  a  Country,'  has  there  been  published  a  more 
stirring  lesson  in  patriotism."—  Boston  Beacon. 


When  your  blood  is  impoverished  the  remedy  is 
at  hand.     Take  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


NEW  EDITION. 

EVOLUTION  AND  ITS 

RELATION  TO  RELIGIOUS 

THOUGHT. 

By  Joseph  Le  Conte,  Professor  of  Geology  and 
Natural  History  in  the  University  of  California  ; 
author  of  "Elements  of  Geology,"  "Religion 
and  Science,"  etc.  New  and  revised  edition. 
With  numerous  Illustrations.  i2mo.  Cloth, 
$1.50. 

First  issued  about  three  years  ago,  this  work  has  already 
had  four  editions  previous  to  the  present  one,  and  has 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  many  dis- 
cussions tending  to  establish  the  consistency  of  fundamental 
religious  beliefs  with  the  known  laws  of  development. 

"Prof.  Le  Conte  knows  the  ground  00  which  be  stands, 
and  has  conquered  his  right  to  be  there.  .  .  .  He  is  a  man 
in  whom  reverence  and  imagination  have  not  become 
desiccated  by  a  scientific  atmosphere,  but  flourish,  in  due 
subordination  and  control,  to  embellish  and  vivify  his  writ- 
ings. Those  who  know  them  have  come  to  expect  a 
peculiar  alertness  of  mind  and  freshness  of  method  in  any 
new  work  by  this  author,  whether  his  conclusions  be  such  as 
they  are  ready  to  receive  or  not." — The  Nation. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  -will  be  sent  by  wait  on 
receipt  of  price  by  tlte  publis/ters, 

I>.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  3,  &  s  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


ROBERTSON, 

Bookseller, 

126  Post  St. 
Near  Grant  Avenue. 

Open  Evenings. 

SPOT  CASH 4= 


ulnssPiano, 

with  stool  and  scarf,  for$2I»S.50  spot  cash,  f.  o.  b. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Piano,  **  the  mostforthe 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public  OtherPianos 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  this  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  see  1 1  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
still  lower— $-236. 00. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  Ai  CO. 
Nowat8038uttcrSt.,S.F. 
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MARRIAGE 

Announcements  and  Wedding:  Invi- 
tations. Styles  CORRECT.  Prices 
Right.     Promptness* 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  \  Q  Post  Street. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  August  and  September,  1891.    For 
particulars  see  special  Illustrated  Programme  and  *"  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  post  free,  10c.    THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
631  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


$10,000  Worth  of  Choice  Books 
Selling:  at  a  Great  Sacrifice ! 
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VANITY    FAIR, 


M 


"  How  much  does  a  girl  in  society  require  to  dress 
upon  ?  "  asks  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune.  A 
gentleman  with  a  large  income,  but  with  no  end  of 
calls  upon  it,  would  like  this  question  answered  on  a 
liberal  but  by  no  means  an  extravagant  scale.  He 
naturally  wishes  his  daughter  to  be  well  and  credit- 
ably dressed,  and  he  also  naturally  deprecates  ex- 
travagance and  want  of  management.  Six  hun- 
dred dollars  ought  to  "  turn  out"  a  girl  reasonably 
well.  Of  course,  this  would  not  go  far  if  she  buys 
thirty-dollar  hats  and  two-hundred- dollar  gowns, 
etc.;  but  with  careful  handling  it  may  be  adequate. 
Of  course,  any  number  of  girls  spend  four  times 
that  amount,  and  even  more.  "My  daughter  will 
have  to  marry  a  rich  man,"  said  a  wealthy  woman, 
the  other  day;  "she  has  five  thousand  dollars  a 
year  of  her  own,  and  she  spends  every  dollar  of  it 
od  herself" — a  sad  commentary,  by  the  way,  on  the 
selfishness  and  luxurious  habits  that  the  world 
teaches.  Another  young  woman,  who  is  not  at  all 
frivolous,  but  who  dresses  remarkably  well,  and 
who  rides  on  the  crest  of  the  fashionable  wave  in 
New  York  and  Newport,  says  that  twelve  hundred 
dollars  covers  all  her  personal  expenses.  "  But  I 
do  not  buy  many  things  at  very  grand  places,"  she 
continues  ;  "jackets  I  always  get  of  the  very  best, 
rand  one  or  two  gowns  from  the  swellest  houses  ;  but 
;he  rest  of  my  dresses  are  made  by  a  seamstress  at 
borne,  and  I  generally  make  most  of  my  own  hats, 
puying  one  or  two  really  good  ones  as  models."  As 
this  allowance  meets  the  requirements  of  an  intelli- 
gent girl  in  society,  who  goes  out  winter  and  sum- 
iner  and  is  "  never  out  of  the  swim,"  it  may  well  be 
taken  as  a  standard.  For  a  girl  who  only  goes  out 
moderately,  six  hundred  dollars  should  be  ample. 
liut  we  should  cite  the  instance  of  one  pretty 
ioaiden  who  only  has  three  hundred  dollars  a  year 
p  buy  all  her  belongings,  and  who,  nevertheless, 
lways  looks  as  fresh  as  a  daisy  and  just  as  delight- 
illy  simple. 

One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  New  York  city 
is  hit  upon  a  novel  plan  to  boom  his  make  of 
wsets.  He  has  hired  five  handsome  and  attractive 
oung  women,  who  are  to  go  about  the  country 
earing  fashionable  and  expensive  clothing,  stop- 
iDg  at  leading  hotels,  and  traveling  in  drawing- 
»m  cars  and  carriages  with  liveried  coachmen, 
ach  young  woman  is  under  contract  to  travel  ten 
!0usand  miles.  She  will  visit  all  the  principal 
>wns  in  the  territory  assigned  her,  remain  in 
ich  from  three  days  to  two  weeks,  and,  at  the 
ores  handling  the  particular  make  of  corsets,  she 
[11  give  daily  lectures  and  exhibitions  to  women, 
he  lecture  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and,  be- 
ies  pointing  out  the  superiority  of  the  make 
corsets,  quotations  are  made  from  medical 
Lthorities  tending  to  prove  that  corsets  are  con- 
,cive  to  good  health. 


The  Due  d'Aumale  has  again  received  a  prize  at 
ilan  for  the  Zucco  wine,  which  is  grown  on  his 
tates  in  Sicily.     In  days  gone  by,  when  a  French- 
m  belonging  to  the  aristocracy  felt  any  desire  to 
:rease  his  income  by  commercial  pursuits,  he  had 
it  to  deposit   his  family  parchments  among  the 
rliamentary  archives,  and  they  were  not  returned 
him,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  bear  his  title  or  to 
joy  any  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  his  rank 
til  he   retired  from  business  for  good.     To-day 
7  little,  if  any,  of  this  olden  prejudice  exists.     Of 
irse  the  duke  does  not  sell  his  wine  himself,  but 
leased  his  vineyards  to  a  company.     He,  how- 
:r,  permits  his   coat  of  arms  and  coronet  to  be 
nted  on  the  label  of  each  bottle,  a  fact  which,  if 
nhances  both  its  marketable  value  and  its  flavor, 
tainly  does  not  add  much  luster  to  the  prince's 
utcheon.     His  brother,   the  late  Due  de  Mont- 
isier,  Infant  of  Spain,  and  a  brother-in-law  of 
|iieen   Isabella,    derived  a  very   large    income 
the  sale  of  the  oranges  that  ripened  on  his 
estates   near  Seville,  and  he  also   used  to  ex- 
Immense  quantities  of  wheat  grown  on  his  do- 
near   Bologna.      Among  the   French   noble- 
who   are   connected   with    commerce  by  very 
closer  ties,  is  the  Due  de  la  Rochefoucauld- 
adeauville,  who  sells  wine  and  oil  produced  on 
Italian  property,  and  who  owns  a  large  manu- 
ory  of  earthenware  near  his  splendid  chateau  of 
metable.      The    Due    de    Feltre,   the    Due    de 
otebello,  and  the  noble  Marquis  of  Sur-Saluce 
a  also  engaged  in  the  wine  trade  and  derive  hand- 
s  e  revenues  from  this  pursuit,  while  the  Duchess 
d  zes  is  indebted  for  her  wealth  to  similar  sources. 


'  Pay  back  ! '  '  Pay  what  thou  owest  ! '  is  ever  the 
cry.  Liberality  in  this  direction  is  not  to  be  thought 
of." 

A  woman  who  is  entertaining  a  house-party, 
writes  the  following  as  her  experience:  "Every 
member  of  my  party  has  either  fallen  violently  in 
love  or  is  at  daggers  drawn,  and  I  comprehend  now 
why  more  experienced  hostesses  limit  invitations  to 
three  days.  In  the  innocence  of  my  heart,  I  asked 
the  majority  of  guests  to  stay  for  a  fortnight,  and  re- 
gret to  say  the  result  has  been  disastrous.  When 
men  and  women  in  their  sober  senses  deliberately 
select  each  other  for  better  for  worse,  when  of  their 
own  free  will  they  become  man  and  wife  together,  is 
there  reason  or  consistency  in  flying  off  at  a  tangent 
and  seeking  the  society  of  everybody  else's  better 
half?  Even  the  best  husband  may  be  caught  like  a 
ram  in  the  thicket,  when  shut  up  for  days  with 
beauteous  beings,  whose  sole  occupation  is  to  flutter 
their  wings  and  lead  man,  the  time-honored  blun- 
derer, into  the  quicksands  of  flirtation.  I  am  not 
above  the  pastime  of  a  mild  divertisement  ;  but  fair 
play  is  a  jewel.  The  fact  of  a  man  paying  attention 
to  another  woman  is  not  an  instant  incentive  to 
make  that  individual  the  captive  of  my  bow  and 
spear,  and  poaching  on  the  preserves  of  a  friend  is 
an  abomination.  But  some  women  are  poachers 
au  bout  des  angles,  and,  however  numerous  their 
conquests,  can  not  sit  passive  and  watch  a  sister- 
artist  secure  the  scalp.  They  are  built  in  this  repre- 
hensible manner,  and  it  leads  to  grievous  trouble." 


onceming  certain   feminine   exactions,  a  cone- 
s' ideot  writes:   "Women   are   very   generous  to 
e  1  other  in  the  horse-cars  or  at  the  elevated  station 
-    fact,  in  their  insisting  on  paying  each  other's 
fc  ,  they  often  make  nuisances  of  themselves.     In 
a  :e-cream  saloon,  or  at  a  restaurant  taking  lunch- 
&  or  even  in  their  little  shopping  for  each  other, 
it   want  no  pay,  they  want  to  bear  all  the  expense 
«  iheir  friends,  and  at  such  times  are  very,  very 
%  tous.     But  did  one  ever  know  women  in  gen- 
e    to  be  liberal  when  it  comes  to  making  calls  ? 
1  no  !     It  is  '  pay  back,'  then,  every  time.     How 
| :  an  account  is  kept !     How  little  allowance  is 
e  for  a  busy  woman,  or  a  woman  in  ill-health, 
>r  any  woman  who  has  any  great  excuse  for 
I  unable  to  keep  her  calling  account  straight  ! 


Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  who  is  regarded  as  some- 
what of  an  authority  in  such  matters,  thus  discusses 
the  advisability  of  being  bien  chaussie  as  a  means  of 
attracting  and  holding  man's  affections,  in  a  serious 
story  entitled  "  Was  It  Suicide  ?  or,  Why  Marriage 
is  Sometimes  a  Failure,"  now  appearing  serially  in 
Demorest's  Family  Magazine: 

One  day  Maud  threw  herself  upon  the  lounge  in  Sybil's 
room.  Her  golden  hair  was  coiled  high  on  her  shapely  head. 
Her  oval  face  was  far  more  beautiful  than  it  had  ever  been 
before.  The  look  of  dull,  peevish  discontent,  which  had 
caused  her  to  fade  so  quickly  after  her  marriage,  was  re- 
placed by  one  of  animated  interest  and  robust  health.  She 
had  gained  perceptibly  in  beauty,  grace,  and  expression, 
since  she  had  come  to  dwell  with  Sybl ;  but  she  had  never 
been  a  tasteful  dresser.  Her  garments  were  expensive  and 
fashionable,  but  seldom  becoming ;  and  she  was  indifferent 
in  the  matter  of  hosiery  and  shoes  and  skirts. 

As  she  lay  stretched  upon  a  lounge  in  all  her  grace, 
beauty,  and  youth,  Sybil's  eyes  fell  upon  an  inch  of  wrinkled, 
faded  hose,  and  a  glimpse  of  a  frayed  skirt  displayed  be- 
neath the  folds  of  a  rich  morning-gown.  Her  slippers  were 
trodden  down  at  the  heel  and  rusty  at  the  toes. 

"If  I  were  a  man,"  thought  Sybl,  "and  she  were  my  wife, 
that  sight  of  her  feet  would  send  me  to  the  club,  I  fear.  Yes, 
it  might  send  me  to  the  theatre,  even,  where  I  would  sit  in 
the  front  row  and  gaze  with  zest  and  appreciation  on  such 
glimpses  of  lace  flounces  and  trim  slippers  as  were  accorded 
me."  Then  she  spoke:  "  Maud,  I  want  you  to  go  with  me 
to-morrow  and  make  some  purchases,  just  to  please  me.  Buy 
a  box  of  pretty  hosiery,  and  two  pahs  of  slippers,  and  some 
dainty  skirts  in  cambric,  mull,  or  silk,  as  you  may  prefer. 
Will  you?" 

Maud  lifted  her  blonde  head  by  means  of  her  two  hands 
clasped  under  it,  and  peered  down  at  her  feet.  "Am  I  so 
shabby  ?  "  she  queried. 

"Not  absolutely  shabby,  but  certainly  not  attractive,  in 
some  respects,"  Sybl  replied.  "  Your  gown  is  charming,  your 
naiU  well  kept,  your  hair  well  arranged  ;  but  your  hosiery  is 
faded  and  carelessly  worn,  your  skirts  frayed,  your  slippers 
out  of  shape.  Were  I  a  man,  and  ever  so  much  in  love  with 
you,  I  should  be  disillusioned  if  I  saw  those  things." 

"Then  I  fear  I  should  be  disillusioned  with  my  ideal  of  a 
man  1  love,  if  it  depended  on  such  poor  objects  as  slippers 
and  hose,"  responded  Maud,  with  a  tinge  of  sarcasm  in 
her  voice.  "A  man's  love  ought  to  be  on  a  strongpr  basis 
than  that." 

"'Ought'  and  'is*  are  different  words,"  replied  Sybl. 
"  We  take  men  as  they  are,  when  we  many  them,  and  so  we 
must  make  the  best  of  them.  First  of  all,  we  must  keep 
them  in  love  with  us.  We  can  do  nothing  if  we  lose  their 
love;  we  can  do  everything  if  we  keep  it.  No  matter  how 
earthly  and  unworthy  neat  slippers  and  hosiery  may  seem 
compared  to  a  tender  heart,  and  an  intelligent  mind,  and  a 
devoted  love,  we  must  cater  to  a  man's  appreciation  of  the 
former  in  order  to  make  him  value  the  latter.  So  long  as 
there  are  women  in  the  world  —on  the  stage  of  theatres  or 
elsewhere — who  make  themselves  exquisitely  attractive  in 
these  ways,  for  the  gaze  of  masculine  eyes,  it  behooves 
every  wife  to  not  become  careless  in  any  detail  of  her 
toilet." 

"  A  wife  would  not  like  to  compare  herself  to  a  variety 
actress,"  sneered  Maud. 

"  That  is  just  what  she  wants  to  avoid  having  her  husband 
do,  in  spile  of  himself,  to  her  disadvantage,"  retorted  S\bl. 
"The  sooner  wives  think  of  men  as  they  are,  the  better  for 
the  safety  of  society." 

"One  grows  careless  living  alone,"  said  Maud;  "you 
must  remember  I  have  had  no  husband  to  dress  for  during 
the  last  year." 

"  Nor  I  for  thirteen  years ;  but  see  ! "  and,  with  a  finger- 
tip and  thumb,  Sybl  lifted  her  simple  cashmere  gown  and 
displayed  a  fleeting  glimpse  of  snowy  mull,  silken  hose,  and 
a  trim  bronze  slipper.  "  If  I  were  shipwrecked  on  an  un- 
peopled island,  I  should  polish  my  nails  with  ihe  palm  of  my 
hand  daily,"  she  said.  "  One  should  be  ever  ready,  any- 
where, to  meet  the  most  scrutinizing  gaze  of  the  man  one 
loves." 

Maud  felt  a  spasm  of  jealousy  contract  her  heart.  "  If 
Morris,  the  man  we  both  love,  were  to  see  us  this  minute.  I 
know  which  would  please  his  masculine  tasle  the  belter,"  she 
thought ;  and  then  she  said  aloud :  "  I  will  buy  hosiery  and 
shoes  by  the  wholesale  to-morrow,  and  I  will  learn  a  few  the- 
atrical songs  and  dances  to  exhibit  them,  if  you  like,"  she 
added,  laughing  nervously. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  lady  mended  her  ways  and 
her  stockings,  and  that  Maudie  won  her  Morris  back 
again. 


The  "  sheath  skirt"  of  the  nineteenth  century  will 
achieve  fame  for  itself  as  the  destroyer  of  that  ab- 
surdity— a  woman's  pocket.  Until  it  appeared,  this 
receptacle  for  the  purse  and  handkerchief  was  placed 
according  to  the  whim  of  the  maker.  The  tiny  slit 
in  which  the  hand  was  thrust  has  heretofore  moved 
about  in  the  most  eccentric  fashion.  Sometimes  it 
was  bidden  under  a  wide  flounce  or  a  furbelow  of 
fantastic  appearance ;  sometimes  it  peered  from 
under  a  deep  fold  of  velvet  ;  sometimes  it  was  dis- 
covered in  a  remote  corner  in  the  back  breadth  of 
the  sweeping  gown  ;  and  occasionally  it  was  dis- 
guised under  rows  of  braid,  or  buttons,  or  loops,  or 
lace,  but  never  by  any  means  would  it  abide  in  one 
sequestered  spot,  and,  owing  to  its  erratic  nature, 
the  freakish  pocket  became  one  of  the  most  trying 
details  of  a  woman's  costume.     The  straight  skirt 


has  obviated  this  difficulty  by  banishing  it  altogether, 
for  no  one  is  willing  to  mar  the  effect  of  her  glove- 
fitting  gown  by  an  ugly,  gaping  pocket-hole. 

I  read  in  various  papers  (says  Justin  McCarthy) 
that  there  is  a  projected  rising  of  elderly  members  of 
Parliament  against  the  ever-increasing  incursion  ol 
ladies  into  the  House  of  Commons.  They  push  us 
from  our  stools,  it  is  said.  They  crowd  the  lobby, 
they  swarm  upon  the  terrace,  they  have  to  be  concili- 
ated with  tea — we  have  opened  a  new  dining-room 
off  the  terrace  for  their  accommodation— and  that  is 
not  enough  for  them,  and  nothing  will  content  them, 
and  so  there  is  a  reaction  springing  up.  I  have 
noticed  that  the  reactionary  movement  is  represented 
everywhere  coming  from  members  "  on  Ihe  wrong 
side  of  fifty."  But  the  members  on  the  wrong  side  of 
fifty  are  the  very  men  who  are  seen  most  often  es- 
corting some  bevy  of  women  across  the  lobbies  and 
up  and  down  the  terrace.  Why,  the  young  men  are 
not  in  it  when  compared  with  these  elders.  I  never 
remember  a  time  when  women  did  not  frequent  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  habit  of  tea  on  the  ter- 
race has,  of  course,  much  grown  of  late  years. 
What  we  have  greatly  improved  is  the  accommoda- 
tion for  the  giving  of  dinner  to  ladies.  At  one 
time,  the  terrace  was  the  only  part  of  the  House 
where  men  and  women  could  have  food  together. 
The  only  place  where  ladies  could  dine  was  a  small 
room  just  opposite  the  door  of  the  ladies'  gallery. 
There  a  lady  could  have  had,  and  can  still  have,  a 
very  slight  and  modest  dinner — a  chop  or  a  steak 
and  a  glass  of  claret.  But  a  man  was  not  allowed 
into  the  little  room  where  the  ladies  dined,  just  as  a 
lady  was  not  allowed  into  the  members'  dining-room. 
Of  late  years  an  innovation  was  made.  Below  stairs 
there  was  a  dining-room  actually,  but  not  techni- 
cally, within  the  precincts  of  the  House — accessible 
to  the  general  public  through  one  of  the  court-yards 
— and  this  was  principally  used  by  solicitors  looking 
after  bills,  and  other  outsiders,  who,  though  habitu- 
ally attending  the  House,  were  not  officially  recog- 
nized as  having  any  connection  with  it.  Some  years 
ago,  this  was  converted  into  a  dining-room  for  ladies, 
and  its  conversion  was  kept  for  a  while  a  kind  of 
secret.  Only  members,  who  well  knew  their  way 
about,  were  aware  of  its  existence  ;  but  these  began 
to  make  good  use  of  it,  and  it  soon  became  the  reg- 
ular thing — one  of  the  performances  of  the  season — 
for  ladies  to  dine  there.  Before  long,  every  one  got 
to  know  of  it,  and  every  woman  demanded  to  be 
taken  to  dine  there.  The  room  was  soon  quite  too 
small  for  its  purposes,  and  more  lately  a  new  dining- 
room  for  ladies  was  made  just  off  the  terrace  ;  and 
there  are  also  some  smaller  rooms,  which  can  be  had 
on  application,  for  private  dinners.  But  I  need  not 
say  that  ladies  in  general  prefer  the  public  rooms, 
where,  they  can  now  and  then  see  distinguished 
statesmen  dining  with  their  friends.  Then  ladies 
find  it  very  amusing  and  interesting  when  the 
division-bell  rings,  and  every  member  starts  up 
from  the  dinner-table,  like  a  madman,  and  makes 
a  bolt  for  the  stairs  and  the  division-lobby. 

A  reminiscence  comes  into  my  mind  concerning 
ladies  visiting  the  House  of  Commons.  There  is,  as 
every  one  knows,  a  little  seat  or  perch  beside  the 
great  glass  doors  of  the  chamber  itself,  on  which 
ladies  are  allowed  to  stand  in  turn  and  have  a  look 
at  the  assembly.  One  evening,  some  sessions  ago, 
an  American  lady  asked  me  to  show  her  over  the 
House.  She  also  wished  to  see  another  member, 
whom  I  promised  to  try  to  find  for  her.  Meanwhile, 
I  brought  her  within  the  portals  of  the  House — to 
the  glass  doors  of  the  House,  and  helped  her  to  the 
perch  beside  the  "  Aye"  lobby — the  perch  which  I 
have  just  been  describing.  Then  I  went  off  to  look  for 
her  friend.  I  could  not  find  him— and  while  I  was 
in  the  House  an  important  debate  suddenly  sprung 
up.  Alack  and  alas  !  I  forgot  all  about  my  fair 
friend  on  the  perch.  I  spoke  a  few  words  in  the 
debate  myself,  and  I  talked  with  various  members, 
and  listened  first  to  this  speech  and  then  to  that 
reply,  until  I  found  myself  growing  very  hungry,  and 
saw  it  was  dinner-time,  bo  I  was  hurr)irg  out  of 
the  House,  when  just  as  1  got  outside  the  glass  doors 
1  heard  my  name  spoken  by  a  plaintive  voice,  and 
caught  the  supplicant  words.  "  May  I  not  get  do*n 
now?"  Fancy  my  feelings  !  It  was  tuy  American 
friend  still  standing  on  the  seat  where  I  had  set  her, 
and  evidently  under  the  impression  that  without  my 
companionship  she  dared  not  get  down  I  I  had 
been  telling  her  that  everything  in  that  House  was 
ruled  by  strict  regulations,  and  she  got  it  into  her 
mind  that  once  a  member  had  planted  her  anywhere 
she  must  not  stir  until  he  came  back  to  relieve  her. 
Not  all  American  ladies  are  so  docile.  Some  years 
ago  we  used  to  be  permitted  to  take  ladies  into  the 
library,  but  the  rule  was  strict  that  they  must  not  be 
allowed  to  sit  down  there.  I  was  once  escorting  a 
young  American  married  woman  through  the  various 
rooms  of  the  library,  and  I  mentioned  to  her,  as  a 
matter  of  more  or  less  interesting  fact,  that  it  was 
against  the  rules  for  a  woman  to  sit  down  there.  "  Is 
that  really  a  law  of  the  place?"  she  asked,  with 
wide-opened  and  innocent  eyes.  "The  very  law," 
I  answered.  "Then,"  said  she,  calmly,  "just  see 
me  break  it  !  "  and  she  drew  a  chair  and  resolutely 
sat  down  at  the  table. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT     GLASS    FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.      For  sale  by  all 
hrst-class  dealers. 


Fine  Table 
"Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


ffS^Nw     J      Producers  of 
Kf\A/F  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  ■Washington  8t. 

SAN  PBAN0I800. 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  hy  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


EVEBY  lady  knows  som  e 
of  the  ways  RIBBONS 
can  be  used ;  you  may 
learn  more  about  them, 
without  cost,  by  writing 
for  a  list  of  particulars 
on  the  subject.    Address 


"  Fair  &  Square 


67  Greene  St.,  New  York. 
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Deposits  Received  from  SI  and  Upwards, 

Ms 


>  *^.\,<a  st^*r . 
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IBANK* 

Pacific  Banfc,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  rap  in  Cash S333,33&3» 

Subject  to  CaU G*Sti,«GG.C7 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.53%  on  TERM  Deposits.    ^   ' 

(or  last  two  years:  i   4.00  ;  on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterliouse, 

Manager  and  Seety.  President. 

San  Francisco.  California.  July  1, 1891. 

8  an  ford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

adds  comfort  and  §i.oo  in  value  to  every  pair 
of  shoes.  Everybody  needs  them.  Send 
10c.  for  Sample  Pair,  50c.  for  six  nairs, 
with  chisel,  etc.,  or  82  for  %  gross  pairs. 

Address   WOODMAN    CO.,    Box    2879, 
Boston,  Mass. 

DECKER 

BROTHERS'  "■ 

msssr  PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CALL    AND    SEE    THEM. 


KOHLER  &  CHASE,  ae.^foo 


SOLE    iGENTS. 

Farrell  St. 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


October  12,  1891. 


OVERHEARD    AT    DINNER. 
The  Conversational  Calamity  of  Mr.  Budti. 

(She  is  experienced,  handsome,  and  fond  of  amusement, 
if  not  downright  mischievous.  Moreover,  she  once 
heard  somebody  remark  that  to  persuade  the  person 
you  are  talking  with  [hat  he  is  the  most  important 
person  in  the  world,  is  the  true  art  of  conversation. 
He,  on  the  other  hand,  is  inexperienced  and  as  diffi- 
dent as  he  is  anxious  to  please.  He  has,  also,  on 
somewhat  unsubstantial  grounds,  been  considered 
clever.) 
The  conversation  proceeds  something  after  this 
fashion  : 

She  (with  a  scrutinizing  wrinkle  in  her  fair  brow) 
— Well.  Mr.  Budd.  we  shall  have  to  entertain  each 
other,  I  suppose.  You'll  find  it  easy  enough  to  enter- 
tain me,  no  doubt.  I've  heard  all  about  you,  of 
course,  and,  equally,  of  course,  I'm  dreadfully  afraid 
of  you.  I'm  always  so  awfully  frightened  of  people 
who  wear  pince-nez,  don't  you  know  ?  They  always 
look  so  amazingly  clever  and  sarcastic  and  that  sort 
of  thing  ;  and  I'm  told  you're  quite  disgustingly 
clever.  (With  a  little  shiver.)  You  know,  really, 
you  positively  iemfy  me  1 

He  (feeling  a  perfect  ass,  and  fortifying  himself 
with  a  glass  of  sherry  at  a  single  gulp) — A-humm. 
In  this  case  it's  all  pince-nez,  I'm  afraid — and  the 
cord,  of  course — you  niusin't  forget  the  cord.  Hee- 
haw-hee  !  I  really— that  is — I — hum — I  don't  think 
you  need  he  greatly  alarmed.  Hee-hee-haw  !  (This 
appalling  breakdown  completely  shatters  what  little 
nerve  the  poor  wretch  had  to  begin  with  ) 

She  (with  the  sweetest  of  encouraging  smiles) — 
Now,  that's  always  the  way  with  you  clever  people. 
You're  so  unaccountably  modest.  Of  course  one 
admires  it  immensely,  and  it's  a  charming  charac- 
teristic, and  so  forth  ;  but  why  are  you  ?  Why  not 
be  honest,  and  confess  that  you're  thinking  all  sorts 
of  queer,  wicked,  naughty  things  at  this  very  mo- 
ment ? 

He  (whose  mind  at  this  very  moment  is  a  whirling 
blank) — Well,  because  I'm  not,  you  see,  to  begin 
with.  Suppose  we  clear  the  ground  a  little.  (Cham- 
pagne. }  Are  you  aware  that  you  are  addressing 
the  humblest  of  men  ?  (Feebly.)  I — I  really  can't 
imagine  where  vou  picked  up  those  extraordinary 
notions.     (Champagne. ) 

She — Now,  how  funny  this  is  !  And  from  you, 
too.  How  silly  !  And  with  such  a  brilliant  career 
to  look  back  upon.  (N.  B. — The  lovely  creature 
has  not  the  smallest  notion  what  particularly  splen- 
did achievements  have  spangled  the  past  history  of 
Mr.  Budd,  but  is  now  going  it  blind.)  Why,  every- 
body says  you  are  sure  to  make  a  mark. 

He  (feeling  that,  under  the  circumstances,  he  must 
live  up  to  his  reputation  or  perish  in  the  attempt) — 
Oh — er — well,  naturally  one  has  hopes,  one  has  am- 
bitions. That  is  only  to  be  expected  ;  but — but — 
oh,  well,  look  here,  you  know — you  don't  want  me 
to  talk  about  myself,  do  you  ? 

She— Of  course  I  do. 

He  (wishing  he  had  not  said  anything  that  he  has 
said,  and  weakly  wondering  what  he  will  say  next) — 
Oh,  I  couldn't,  really — I  simply  couldn't.  I  do  as- 
sure you  I  am  not  worth  talking  about ;  and,  be- 
sides, I  never  do  it,  on  principle. 

She — Well,  but  now,  for  instance — I  suppose  you 
intend  to  be  a  statesman  one  day,  don't  you  ? 

He  (to  whom  the  idea  has  certainly  never  occurred 
before) — Well,  you  see,  all  that  is  in  the  distant 
future,  is  it  not  ?  One — one  can't  say  that  one  in- 
tends to  be  a  statesman,  can  one  ? 

She  (with  another  smile) — Really,  Mr.  Budd,  I 
can't  understand  why  you  try  to  keep  up  this  pre- 
tense of  diffidence  with  me.  (This  with  much  mean- 
ing.) Its  so  silly — so  perfectly  absurd,  you  know. 
You,  so  young,  and  so  talented,  and  so  ambitious, 
and— and  so  good-looking.  (There  is  just  a  sus- 
picion of  effort  here,  and  Budd,  who  has  burst  into 
a  gentle  perspiration,  is  dimly  conscious  that  the 
man  across  the  table  is  grinning. )  Of  course  you 
think  I'm  awfully  stupid,  and  not  worth  talking 
to,  and  only  a  woman,  eh?  But  there  are  women 
worth  talking  to,  aren't  there  ? 

He  (wriggling) — For  my  own  part,  1  would  always 
rather  talk  to  a  woman  than  a  man  ;  but,  you  know, 
one  has  to  bear  in  mind  the — ah — the  "  poison  of 
honey-flowers  and  all  the" — (he  realizes  that  all  is 
not  well  with  this  quotation)— er — the — er — (triumph- 
antly)— the  honey  of  poison-flowers,  I  mean,  of  course 
— and — and — oohoo — hum — (collapse  of  Budd.) 

S/ie  (bewildered) — I  beg  your  pardon  ? 

He  (with  a  rueful  smile) — I'm  afraid  it  was  rather 
unintelligible.  1  — er — urn — well,  you  see,  I  got  the 
thing  slightly  mixed.  What  were  you  going  to 
say  ? 

She— Oh,  1  was  saying  that  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
all  about  yourself— that  is,  if  you  will  take  the 
trouble — to  please  me.  Only,  you  must  remember, 
if  you  do  talk  to  me,  you'll  have  to  promise  not  to 
say  horrid,  sarcastic  things  ;  because  really,  you 
know,  I'm  so  absolutely  terrified—  etc.,  da  capo,  ad 
lib.  — St  James's  Gazette. 


Ad  Icy  Invasion 

Of  the  back  and  shoulders  announces  the  approach 
of  chills  and  fever.  You  go  to  bed,  if  lucky  enough 
to  sleep,  you  awake  in  a  furnace,  or  fancy  so.  Fierce 
is  the  heat  that  consumes  you.  Tiien  comes  profuse 
sweating.  This  over,  you  resemble  a  limp,  damp 
rag.  After  the  first  paroxysm,  prevent  another  with 
Hosteller's  Stomach  Bitters,  which  knocks  out  ma- 
laria, biliousness,  constipation,  and  kidney  com- 
plaints. 


SOCIETY. 

The  Charity  Kermess. 

The  Mechanics'  Pavilion  has  presented  a  gay  and 
brilliant  appearance  during  the  past  week  when  the 
Kermess  was  in  progress.  The  vast  hall  was  dec- 
orated in  a  manner  that  was  neat  and  tasteful,  the 
many  booths  were  exceedingly  attractive  and  partic- 
ularly accurate  in  design,  the  various  dances  were 
graceful  and  well  executed,  and  the  tableaux  were 
interesting  to  a  degree.  The  expenses  were  neces- 
sarily large,  and  at  the  present  time  the  net  proceeds 
can  not  be  accurately  approximated.  However, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  beneficiaries — the 
Hospital  for  Children  and  Training  School  for  Nurses 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital — will  receive  substantial 
aid.  Credit,  for  the  success  of  the  affair,  is  due  to 
Miss  Julia  B.  Collins,  of  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  who  was 
specially  engaged  to  direct  the  entertainment,  to  the 
ladies  on  the  executive  committee,  and  to  the  many 
participants  all  of  whom  worked  very  hard  and  de- 
voted much  of  their  time  for  several  weeks  in  aid  of 
the  fete. 

The  committees  of  the  Kermess  were  as  follows  : 

Executive  committee,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Clark,  president;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Harrington,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  re- 
cording secretary  ;  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dutton,  corresponding  secre- 
tary ;  Mrs.  William  Hardy,  treasurer;  Mrs.  B.  E.  Babcock, 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Carr,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Bucknall ; 
joint  committee,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Clark,  Mrs.  B.  E.  Babcock  ; 
Mrs.  James  Newlands,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  D. 
Wooster.  Mrs.  Ada  Bissell,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Carr,  Mrs.  H.  F.  Williams,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Taylor,  Mrs.  J.  I. 
Sabin,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  William  Hardy,  Mrs. 
W.  R.  A.  Johnson,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Grant, 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs.  J.  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  E.  Burke. 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Easton,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Logan,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Gris- 
wold,  Mrs.  Hilarion  Duncan,  Mrs.  Charles  E,  Green,  Mrs. 
W.  J.  Dutton,  Mrs.  Henry  E.  Bothin,  Mrs.  Ignatz  Stein- 
hart,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mrs.  James  W.  Kerr,  Mrs.  W.  T. 
Fonda,  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  Mrs.  Henry  Dutton,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
H.  Dutard.  Mrs.  P.  B.  Horton,  Mrs.  William  P.  Shaw, 
Mrs.  G.  R.  Sanderson,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fiske,  and  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Yost. 

The  titles  of  the  various  booths,  with  the  names 
of  their  managers  and  participants,  are  as  follows  : 

Lawn-Tennis  Booth.— Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson,  Mrs. 
John  D.  Yost.  Miss  Jennie  Watson,  Misses  Merry,  Miss 
Dutton,  Miss  Vermehr,  Miss  Clark,  Miss  Smith,  Miss  Dur- 
brow,  Miss  Yost,  Miss  Brown,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Mr. 
George  W.  Shreve,  Mr.  Jerome  W.  Watson,  Mr.  F.  H. 
Pierson,  Mr.  J.  H.  Vermehr,  Mr,  Rudolf  Vermehr,  Mr. 
James  Ruggles,  Mr.  North,  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Sanson,  Mr. 
Charles  J.  Durbrow,  and  Mr.  Harry  Russell. 

Russian  Booth — Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Dut- 
ton, Mrs,  H.  Dutton,  Jr.,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Harrington,  Mrs.  H. 
Dutard,  Mrs.  Florence  Darden,  Misses  Sharp,  Mrs.  Frances 
Edgerton,  Mrs.  H.  Watson,  and  Miss  Mabel  Gray. 

Fancv-Work  Booth— Mrs.  John  F.  Merrill,  Mrs.  H.  F. 
Williams,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Irving  Easton,  Mrs.  O. 
W.  Easton,  Mrs.  J.  Downey  Harvey,  Mrs.  J.  A.  de  Greayer, 
Miss  Fanny  Hughes,  Miss  Lulu  Schussler,  Miss  Gertrude 
Miller,  Miss  Mary  Holbrook,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker,  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Deane,  Miss  Marian  Louderback,  Mrs.  W.  Z. 
Tifiany,  Misses  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Winsor  L.  Brown,  Miss  Nellie 
Brown,  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson. 

Swedish  Booth — Mrs.  J.  C.  Logan,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Fiske, 
Miss  EHda  Wilbur,  Miss  Florence  Boruck,  Miss  Matthews, 
Miss  Hattie  Brown,  Miss  Sperry,  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Ransom, 
Mr.  L.  G.  Sanderson,  Mr.  R.  Ransom,  Mr.  B.  Sperry,  Mr. 
Wilbur  Logan,  Mr.  Robert  Wright,  Miss  Ella  Whitney",  Miss 
H.  Giesting,  Miss  Coralie  Kenfield,  Miss  Ethel  Mattel,  Miss 
Louise  Montpelier,  Miss  S.  Toillon,  Miss  Susie  Sroufe,  Mr. 
G.  Sperry,  Mr.  Thomas  Taylor,  Mr.  Robert  Lawson,  Mr. 
Starr  Keeler,  Mr.  George  Huey,  Mr.  Bert  Cutts,  Mr.  B. 
Wright,  and  Mr.  Julian  Thom. 

Spanish  Booth. — Mrs.  J.  S.  Carr,  Mrs.  John  I.  Sabin, 
Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Ticknor,  Miss  Minnie 
Barton,  Miss  Laura  Ames,  Miss  Madeline  McKissick,  Miss 
Bessie  Burgess,  Miss  Kitty  Ames,  Miss  McDougall,  Miss 
Florence  Boston ,  Miss  Ruth  Stephenson.  Mrs.  Hatch,  Miss 
Hopkins,  Miss  Handy,  Miss  S.  Allen,  Miss  Bausman,  Miss 
Russell,  Miss  Sanderson,  Miss  Hatch,  Miss  Carrie  Rixford, 
Miss  Hopkins,  Miss  Minnie  Barstow,  Miss  North  Stranor, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Meagher,  Mr.  William  Clark,  Mr.  T.  McGorley, 
Mr.  Albert  Ticker,  Mr.  Bruce  Foulkes,  Mr.  W.  Cottrell, 
Mr.  E.  Halstead,  Mr.  Charles  Fonda,  Mr.  H.  Harrison, 
Mr.  M.  Summers,  Mr.  C.  Handy,  Mr.  Harry  Monges,  Mr. 
B.  Euler,  Mr.  Joseph  Cutting,  Mr.  George  Streep,  and  Mr. 
James  Sweeney. 

Gypsv  Booth. — Mrs.  W.  T.  Fonda,  Miss  Laura  Fonda, 
Miss  B.  Stringer,  Miss  B.  Shepard,  Miss  Bessie  Fonda,  Miss 
Jennie  Bowman,  Miss  May  Morton,  Miss  M.  Finch,  Miss 
Nellie  Luce,  Miss  Laura  Dyer,  Miss  Daisy  McKee,  Miss  R. 
Hendricks,  Miss  E.  Hendricks,  Mr.  Harry  Fonda,  Mr. 
Harry  de  Lasaux,  Mr.  Wallace  Briggs,  Mr.  J.  Batten,  Mr. 
L.  Queen,  Mr.  Howard  Somers,  Mr.  S.  W.  Morshead,  Mr. 
Jesse  Peck,  Mr.  L.  H.  F.  McKee,  Mr.  John  McElvany, 
Mr.  H.  Knowles,  and  Mr.  George  Stallman. 

Hawaiian  Booth.— Mrs.  W.  J,  Dutton,  Mrs.  H.  Dut- 
ton, tr„  Miss  Ella  Le  Count,  Miss  Susie  Le  Count,  Miss 
M.  Thompson,  Miss  Rodgers,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss 
Nightingale,  Miss  M.  R.  Wright,  Miss  Smedberg,  Miss 
Mitchler,  Miss  Voorhies,  Miss  Hutchinson,  Miss  Louisson, 
Miss  McGrew,  and  Miss  Hall. 

French  Booth— Mrs.  Wendell  Easton,  Mrs.  Ignatz 
Steinhart,  Mrs.  Frederick  Green,  Mrs.  George  Easton,  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Chretien,  Mrs.  Philip  N.  Lilienthal,  Mrs.  Alfred  L. 
Seligman,  Mrs.  Walter,  Mrs.  M.  Cosete,  Miss  Eva  Castle, 
Miss  Rosalie  Meyer,  Miss  Alice  Gerstle,  Miss  M.  Eastwood, 
Miss  M.  Pierce.  Miss  Daisy  Gilmore,  Miss  L,  Horton,  Miss 
Elsie  Knox,  Miss  L.  Le  Count,  Miss  S.  La  Fontaine,  Miss 
A.  Butler,  Miss  F.  Meyer,  Miss  A.  Coftin,  Miss  M.  Condon, 
Mr.  W.  M.  Wood,  Mr.  F.  M.  CofTin,  Mr.  F.  A.  Greenwood, 
Mr.  I.  W.  Hellman,  Jr.,  Mr.  F.G.  Forney,  Mr.  R.  B.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  V.  E.  Matthews,  Mr.  E.  B.  Jennings,  Mr.  G.  G. 
Gauld,  Mr.  L.  Greenbaum,  Mr.  W.  T.  Hunter,  and  Mr.  O. 
Eastwood. 

Refreshment  Booth. — Mrs.  B.  E.  Babcock,  Mrs.  D. 
Wooster,  Mrs.  E.  Burke,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Griswold,  Mrs. 
Taggard,  Mrs.  J,  E.  Langton,  Mrs.  A.  Kothe,  Mme. 
Genereaux,  Misses  Stella  and  Camilla  Lees,  Misses  Maud 
and  Carrie  Langton,  Miss  E.  Brown,  Miss  Beckett,  and 
Misses  Zihn. 

English  Inn  Booth.— Mrs,  Remington,  Miss  M.  An- 
derson, Miss  R.  Schultz,  Miss  L.  Schuliz,  Miss  M.  Staud, 
Miss  E.  Everding,  Miss  M.  Scott,  Miss  A.  Miner,  Miss  M. 
Meehan,  Miss  A.  Mcehan,  Miss  M.  Bradbury,  Miss  L, 
Remington,  Mr.  William  Tooker,  Mr.  George  Tooker,  Mr. 
George  Pheller,  Mr.  William  Francher,  Mr.  Alfred  E. 
Roberts,  Mr.  P.  M.  Jones,  Mr.  William  Smith,  Dr.  W. 
H.  Sieberst,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Clifford. 

Scotch  Booth.— Mrs.  Hilarion  Duncan,  Mrs.  Charles  J. 
Hendry,  Miss  Emma  Barker,  Miss  Belle  I'.reen,  Miss  Marian 
Duncan,  Miss  Annie  Whitlock,  Miss  Amelia  Schmidt,  Miss 
May  Famham,  Miss  May  Purdy,  Miss  May  Finnic,  Misses 
Finnie,  Miss  Maud  Buckman,  Miss  Eva  Straub,  Miss  Grace 
Merry,  Miss  B.  Smith,  Miss  Belle  Howland,  Miss  J.  How- 
land,  Miss  Laura  Stewart,  Miss  Maud  Hcrliman,  Miss 
Elaine  Telfour,  Miss  Nancy  Pope,  Mr.  Ralph  Barker,  Mr. 
Harry  Green,  Mr.  John  Hall,  Mr.  Walter  Farnhain,  Mr. 
Frank  Famham,  Mr,  William  Faull,  Mr.  John  Looney,  Mr. 
Walter  Gregg,  Mr.  J.  P.  Mcintosh,  Mr.  Leonard  McCor- 
mack,  Mr.  David  Finnie,  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  Mr.  Walter 
Petersen,  Mr.  George  Vaughn,  Mr.  John  Ross,  Mr.  J.  S.  K. 
Tevcndale,  Mr.  Nicholas  Gregg,  Mr.  Fred  Schmidt,  Mr. 
Edward  Martin,  Mr.  William  Higgtns,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Hall. 

German  Booth.— Mrs.  Ignatz  Steinhart,  Mrs.  M.  S. 
Grinbaum,  Mrs.  Otto  Muser,  Mrs.  F.  Siebe,  Mrs.  Julius 
Kosenstirn,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Arnold,  Miss  Marie  Withrow,  Mr. 
Henry  Heyman,  and  Mr.  S.  H.  Walter. 

Breton  Booth.— Mrs.  J.  W.  Pew,  Mrs.  Trippler,  Miss 
Virginia  Barstow,  Miss  Maud  Barstow.  Misses  jeannette 
and  Herminie  Vanderslice,  Miss  Alice  Trippler,  Miss  Belle 


Van  Vlack,  Miss  H.  Lash,  Miss  E.  Wilson,  Miss  N.  Wil- 
son, Miss  Jessie  Carr,  Miss  L.  Bigland,  Mr.  Burr  Eastwood, 
Mr.  Lloyd  Conkling,  Mr.  L.  Follansbee,  Mr.  P.  Moore,  Mr. 
A.  Russell.  Mr.  J.  Marshall,  Mr.  E.  Cabrera,  Mr.  H.  Hall, 
and  Mr.  Earl  Bancroft. 

Wells-Fargo  Booth.— Mrs.  L.  L.  Dunbar,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Harrington,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  Miss  Florence  DeWitt. 

Hospital  Booth.— Mrs.  George  J.  Bucknall  and  Mrs. 
Theodore  Smith. 

Alaskan  Booth,— Mrs.  G.  F.  Grant,  Mrs.  Robert  D. 
Fry,  Miss  Isabel  Grant,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss  Hilda 
Castle,  Miss  Annie  Buckbee,  Miss  Lillie  Lawlor,  Miss  Mabel 
Eddy.  Miss  Florence  Reed,  and  Miss  Irene  Crowd]. 

Children's  Booth.— Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Mrs.  C.  Green, 
Mrs.  Horton,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Bacon,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss 
Carrie  Taylor,  Miss  Ella  L.  Adams,  Miss  E.  Elliott,  Miss 
M.  Elliott,  Miss  Cooper,  and  Miss  H.  F.  Bacon. 

Bon-Bon  Booth  —Mrs.  P.  B.  Horton,  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Bothin,  Mrs.  Webster  Jones,  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller,  Miss 
May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan, 
Miss  Nellie  Jolliffe,  Miss  Horton,  and  Miss  Owen. 

Venetian  Booth-  Mrs.  John  D.  Yost,  Mrs.  John  H. 
Dickinson,  Mrs.  Sands  W.  Forman,  Mrs.  Frank  Warren, 
and  Miss  Elizabeth  Shipman. 

Floral  Booth  -Mrs.  George  R.  Sanderson,  Miss  Nora 
McNeil,  Miss  Belle  Grant,  Miss  Birdie  Rice,  Miss  Marie 
Currier,  Miss  Florence  Currier,  Miss  Lucille  Smith,  Miss 
Minnie  Thomas,  Miss  Jessie  Hooper,  Miss  Nellie  Treat, 
Miss  Dean,  Miss  Annie  Sheppard,  and  Miss  Cressy  Siebe. 

Bees  and  Roses  Booth  — Mrs.  F.  A.  Frank,  Miss  Jennie 
A.  Wilshire,  Miss  Jennie  Logan,  Miss  Grade  Freeze,  Miss 
Minnie  Hoan,  Miss  Nina  Cook,  Miss  Annie  Schuelen,  Miss 
Bessie  Keiser,  Miss  Frankie  Keiser,  Miss  Edith  Stubbs, 
Miss  Genevieve  Butler,  Miss  Theodora  McKissick,  Miss 
Ella  Ogburn,  Masters  Harold  Wright,  Harold  Logan, 
Philip  Alexander,  Horton  Phipps,  Harold  Louderback, 
Lloyd  Horton,  Charlie  Dobbie,  Neil  Famum,  Spencer  Grant, 
Joseph  Wilson,  Clarence  Waterman,  and  Charlie  Freeze. 

Japanese  Booth.— Miss  Gertrude  Duiton,  Miss  Alice 
Jobson,  Miss  Mlancbe  Southack,  Miss  Dimple  Mayberry, 
Misses  Vera  and  Alice  O'Leary,  Miss  Alice  Baer,  MissMollie 
Dutton,  Miss  Rhoda  Mills.  Miss  Lillie  Bertrand,  Miss  Flos- 
sie Carr,  Mr.  Stuart  Dunbar,  Mr.  Cory,  Mr.  Neil  Famham, 
Mr.  Pike,  and  Mr.  Walter  Key. 

Military  Booths.— Brigadier-General  John  H.  Dickin- 
son, N,  G,  C,  and  several  members  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
N.  G.  C. 


The  Ellis  Recital. 

Mrs.  Leila  Ellis,  the  elocutionist,  gave  a  reading, 
entitled  "  An  Evening  with  Modern  Writers,"  last 
Friday  night  in  Stt-inway  Hall,  and  attracted  a  fash- 
ionable and  appreciative  audience.  Her  selections 
were  as  follows  : 

"The  Center  Figger,"  M.  E.  Moore;  (a)  "Silver  Bell," 
(£J"The  Foundling,"  John  Vance  Cheney;  (a)  "Angelor 
Raynor,"  (b)  "Daisy's  Faith,"  recited  by  Miss  Leila  Ellis; 
from    "  Bona  venture,"  George   W.    Cable;  "By   the 

arV      tn     »ri»       t."I  n,-.  rl  IT    "    WilKim       Mnr.lt    -     "Th.      I    'I  .-.  .I,-.! 


If  you 
are   alive 

To  the  importance  of  pure 
food,  and  want  to  be  sure  of 
getting  a  baking-  powder 
free  from  ammonia  and  all 
other  objectionable  ingre- 
dients, you  will  try 
Cleveland'^.  It  costs  no 
more,  will  go  farther,  and 
is,  in  every  way,  Abso- 
lutely the  Best. 

THE  JOHN  T.   CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents. 


Haystack  in  the   Floods,"  William  Morris 
Race  "  from  "  Ben  Hur,"  Lew  Wallace. 


"  The  Chariot 


DCXXXIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 
October  n,  i8qi. 
Tomato  and  Rice  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Lobster  Croquettes.     Cucumbers. 
Quail  on  Toast.     Fried  Potatoes. 
Summer  Squash.     Baked  Tomatoes. 
Roast  Mutton. 
Cress  Salad. 
Raspberries.     Blanc  Mange. 
Kisses. 
Fruits. 
Blanc    Mange.— Boil   one   ounce  of    Knox's   Sparkling 
Gelatine  in  one  and  one-half  pints  of  water  twenty  minutes  ; 
strain  this  into  three-fourths  of  a  pint  of  good  cream,  and 
let  it  simmer  five  minutes ;   add  one  glass  of  good  peach- 
water  ;  sweeten  and  strain  through  a  sieve  into  a  mold. 


—  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


Two  crowns  have  recently  been  designed  by  Em- 
peror William  for  himself  and  the  empress.  They 
are  to  be  of  pure  gold,  one  a  little  smaller  than  the 
other,  and  in  their  construction  will  be  used  many 
valuable  gems  from  the  magnificent  collection  owned 
by  the  house  of  Hohenzollern. 


CAUTION  ! 


Ladies  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
First  Quality  Kid  Glove,  are  re- 
quested  to  note  that  all  our  goods 
are  branded  in  left-hand  glove  with 
our  name  and  trade  mark. 


The  use  of  our  name  in  connec- 
tion with  any  glove  not  so  marked 
is  unauthorized  by  us  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  on  the  market,  un 
der  cover  of  our  reputation,  an  in 
ferior  article  with  which  we  hav« 
no  connection  whatever. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  only  at 
7  Kearny  Street. 

P.  CENTEMEKI  &  CO., 

859  Broadway, 
NKW  YORK 


DR.    MARY    WHITNEY, 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


Residence : 

'355  Thirteenth  Avenue, 

East  Oakland,  Cai,. 


Office  Hours : 
10  to  12  A.  m.;  s  to  4  V. 
Sundays— io  to  i*  A.  i 


•  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRETWORK 


—  AND  — 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 


REYNOLDS 

1237  Market  Street 


&   ADAMS 

near  Ninth,    S.  F. 


|iS 


This  is  how  we  make  a   corner  beautiful   and   cozy.    Let  us  furnish 
you  with  designs  and  estimates. 

CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE   COMPANY, 

(N.  P.  COLE  &  CO.)  1 1 7-121  Ceary  Street. 


October  12,  1891. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Wightman-Ferrer  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Adele  Ferrer  and  Mr.  Will- 
iam B.  Wightman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  look 
place  on  Thursday,  October  ist,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride's  parents,  1810  Pine  Street.  The  bride, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  Senor  M.  Y.  Ferrer,  is  both 
beautiful  and  accomplished,  her  guitar-playing  hav- 
ing won  for  her  much  praise  at  musicales  here  and 
also  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where  she  passed  a  win- 
ter under  the  chaperonage  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Hearst. 
The  groom  was  for  many  years  the  private  secretary 
of  the  late  Senator  George  Hearst,  and  has  the  high 
esteem  of  a  large  circle  of  friends.  The  ceremony 
was  performed  by  Rev.  Father  Prendergast,  in  the 
presence  of  relatives  only.  The  bride's  sister,  Miss 
Carmelita  Ferrer,  was  the  bridesmaid,  and  Mr. 
Charles  M.  Wightman  acted  as  best  man.  The 
affair  was  quietly  but  pleasantly  celebrated.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wightman  will  reside  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  _ 

The  Mann  Card-Party. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  M.  Mann  celebrated  the 
first  anniversary  of  their  wedding  by  giving  a  card- 
party  at  their  residence,  2825  Jackson  Street. 
Hearts  was  the  game  of  the  evening,  and  it  re- 
sulted in  Miss  Genevieve  Mee  winning  the  first 
prize,  a  handsome  oil  painting.  Instrumental  selec- 
tions, on  the  piano  and  violin,  were  given  by  Mr. 
Lesley  Martin  and  the  host.  A  delicious  supper 
ended  the  pleasant  affair.     Among  the  guests  were  : 

Miss  Genevieve  Mee,  Miss  Blanche  Smith,  Miss  Bessie 
Younger,  Miss  Ada  Richards,  Miss  Ada  Russell,  Miss 
T.illian  Hickock,  the  Misses  Sherwood,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher, 
Mr.  L.  S.  Adams,  Mr.  Lesley  Martin,  Mr.  Thomas  Dowling. 
Mr.  Robert  Mann,  Mr.  William  Miller,  Mr.  \V.  Woods,  and 
Mr.  William  Gage. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller  will  give  a  reception 
at  their  residence  in  Oakland  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, October  14th,  in  honor  of  Major  and  Mrs. 
John  B.  Mhoon,  nee  Miller. 

The  members  of  the  Bohemian  Club  will  hold  a 
jinks  this  (Saturday)  evening  in  their  club-rooms. 

The  annual  Charity  Ball  of  the  Women's  Ex- 
change will  be  held  in  Pioneer  Hall  on  Thursday 
evening,  November  12th. 

A  tea,  in  aid  of  the  furnishing  fund  of  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church,  will  be  given  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  W.  O.  Farnsworth,  522  Capp  Street,  next 
Thursday  afternoon  and  evening  from  three  until 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  Onward  Club  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
will  give  a  children's  matinee  in  the  Sunday-school 
rooms  next  Thursday  at  half-past  three  o'clock.  The 
entertainments  will  consist  of  dramatic  recitals  by 
Miss  Ida  Benfey. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt,  who  has  been  passing  a  couple  of  months 
at  Carlsbad,  returned  to  New  York  early  in  the  week,  owing 
to  the  illness  of  Judge  Pratt,  and  is  en  route  home. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morgan  Hill  have  returned  from  their  Euro- 
pean trip. 

Mrs.  James  Cardan  and  her  daughter  are  at  the  Fifth 
Avenue  Hotel  In  New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baldwin  is  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  Jr.,  has  gone  East,  en  route  to 
London  and  Paris. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  is  expected  here  next  Tuesday, 
after  passing  several  months  in  the  East  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  W.  J.  Adams  has  returned  to  Menlo  Park  after 
passing  several  mouths  in  Europe,  principally  at  Carlsbad. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock  and  Mrs.  L.  H.  Coit,  who  recenUy  re- 
turned from  a  European  tour,  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle  will  return  from  Eu- 
rope about  the  middle  of  November  and  will  occupy  a  resi- 
dence on  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  John  McMulHn,  Miss  Adele  Pen-in,  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Wallace  will  arrive  in  New  York  next  Wednesday 
from  Europe.  They  have  visited  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
and  England  during  their  absence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Barron,  who  have  been  occupying 
their  villa  in  Mayfield  during  the  summer,  have  taken  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  George  Hyde,  719  Geary  Street,  for  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Sherwood  have  returned  from 
Sausalito,  where  they  have  been  residing  for  the  past  five 
months.  They  will  leave  soon  to  pass  a  month  at  a  health 
resort  in  Lake  County. 

Dr.  M.  Herzstein  will  return  on  Tuesday  after  passing 
eight  months  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  large  Eu- 
ropean cities. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Nickerson  and  the  Misses  Maud  and 
Myra  Nickerson  left  on  October  4th,  to  pass  the  next  three 
months  at  Monteclto,  near  Santa  Barbara.  Dr.  Harold  Side- 
botham,  the  jianc/  ot  Miss  Nickerson,  has  established  him- 
self in  practice  there. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder,  of  Redwood  City,  have 
been  paying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  and  her  daughters  came  down 
from  Villa  Kabel  last  Monday,  and  are  stopping  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  T.  EUis  and  Miss  Hope  Ellis,  of  Marys- 
vflle,  have  been  passing  the  week  here. 

Mr.  Edgar  Mills  has  purchased  the  bouse  of  the  late  Mrs. 
Domingo  Athertou,  on  California  Street,  and  will  soon  oc- 
cupy it. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  will  go  East  next  month  to 
visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  the  Misses  Janet  and  Lizzie  Folger,  and 
Mr.  Atheam  Folger,  of  Oakland,  have  gone  East  for  a 
couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  V.  O'Brien,  who  passed  the  summer 
at  Belvedere,  are  now  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  of  Seattle,  are  in  the  city 
on  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Joseph  Durbrow. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Watson,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  are 
here  on  a  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  The  Colonial. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  will  leave  for  the  East  next 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  George  Hyde  and  Miss  Mamie  Hyde  will  remain  in 
Chicago  all  of  the  winter,  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Garceau. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  Milieu  Griffith  and  the  Misses 
Griffith  returned  to  the  city  last  Tuesday,  after  passing  three 
weeks  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Millie  Ashe  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Mr.  and 


Mrs.  Horace  Blanchard  Chase  at  "  Stag's  Leap,"  in  Napa 
County. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  the 
family  of  Hon.  C.  T.  Ryland  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Moody  have  returned  to  the 
city,  after  passing  the  season  at  the  Corbitt  villa  near  Sun 
Mateo. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  Temple.  Miss  Temple,  and  Miss  Hood, 
of  Santa  Rosa,  have  been  passing  the  week  here. 

Mrs.  C.  O.  G.  Miller  and  lie  Misses  May  and  Clara 
Tucker,  of  Oakland,  have  been  enjoying  a  prolonged  visit 
at  Monterey. 

_  Miss  Clara  Barton,  president  of  the  Red  Cross  Associa- 
tion, has  returned  to  Washington,  D.  C,  after  a  pleasant 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  S.  Lemmen  at  their  home,  1015  Clay 
Street,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Folks  and  family  have  taken  apartments  at 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  Hearst  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe  have  returned  I 
to  the  city  for  the  season,  after  passing  the  summer  at  their  | 
cottage  in  Santa  Cruz. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Crocker,  who  have  been  at  their  j 
villa  near  Calistoga  all  of  the  summer,  are  occupying  their  1 
residence  on  Washington  Street. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  will  remain  in  New  York  until  the  mid- 
dle of  October. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  N.  Graves  and  Miss  Elma  Graves  1 
will  pass  the  winter  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  F.  Taaffe  have  returned  from  Oak-  [ 
dale,  their  country  villa,  near  Mountain  View,  and  are  at  I 
their  residence,  2111  Broderick  Street.     They  will  receive  on 
the  first  Thursday  of  each  month. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  H.  Rendage  are  at  The  Colonial 
for  the  season. 

Miss  KitUe  has  returned  from  a  brief  visit  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  M.  KDgarif  have  taken  apartments  at 
The  Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Robert  Sherwood  and  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood  recendy  1 
paid  a  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Sanborn  are  stopping  at  The  Colonial. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  V emans  went  to  San  Diego  last  Monday 
on  a  visit  of  ten  days. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  Machonochie  and  her  daughters  have  returned 
from  San  Jose  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Moultou  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  at  their  villa  in  Fair  Oaks.  They 
will  go  East  in  November  and  may  extend  their  trip  to  Eu- 
rope. 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Bingham,  who  has  been  passing  several  weeks 
at  Monterey,  has  returned  to  Marysville. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Head,  Miss  Anna  Head,  and  Miss  Jennie 
Sanderson  have  returned  from  a  pleasant  soioura  at  Monte- 
rey. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  E.  B.  Garber  intend  to 
pass  the  winter  in  San  Jose. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ira  Bishop  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for 
the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Archibald  Wilson  will  leave  in  a  few  days  to 
pass  the  winter  in  the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  with  re- 
latives. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hilliard  M.  Judge  have  been  passing  a 
couple  of  weeks  at  The  Colonial  prior  to  their  departure  for 
the  East  on  October  19th. 

Mrs.  L.  Ponton  de  Arce  and  Miss  Marie  Ponton  de  Arce 
have  removed  to  1317  Clay  Street, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wendell  Easton  will  reside  during  the 
winter  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Mary  D.  Bates  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  at 
Seatde. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vail  will  return  from  New  York  late  in  Oc- 
tober. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  are  the  guests  of  Dr. 
BDroth,  in  Vienna. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  and  Miss  Maybelle  Stewart  left 
last  Tuesday  on  the  Australia,  for  Honolulu. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington.  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
have  been  passing  the  week  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leland  S.  Boruck  will  receive  their  friends 
at  2704  Pine  Street  on  Thursday  afternoons  and  evenings  in 
October  and  November,  and  after  that  on  die  first  and  third 
Thursdays  of  each  month. 

Mr.  Rothwell  Hyde  returned  to  his  ranch  near  St,  Helena 
on  Friday  after  a  brief  visit  here.    ■ 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Van  Wyck  has  removed  from  Taylor  Street  to 
2226  Pine  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  Payne  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  in  Menlo  Park. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  is  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  John  W.  Twiggs  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  last 
Wednesday. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  are  at  Brown's,  in  London. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  who  have  been  passing  the 
season  at  their  residence  in  San  Rafael,  have  returned  to 
their  home  on  Franklin  Street, 

Mr.  E.  S.  Pillsbury  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Frank  H.  Powers  is  visiting  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Robinson  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Carson,  of  Seatde, 
are  at  the  Revere  House,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  R.  E.  Curtis  are  at  the  Hotel  Bartholdi,  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Tilford  is  a  guest  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse  R.  Grant  are  at  the  Murray  HOI 
Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  BuUer  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
R.  E.  Henderson  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Sutton  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Felton 
are  visiting  friends  in  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Jacob  Loeb,  of  this  city,  arrived  in  Hamburg  last 
Thursday  on  the  Columbia. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Buchau  and  their  children,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  Osmers.  and  the  Misses  Auguste  and 
Hermande  Osmers  left  New  York  a  week  ago  on  the  Lahn 
for  Bremen. 

Mr.  R,  N.  Nason  is  stopping  at  the  Coleman  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Davis,  who  is  visidng  New  York  city,  is  stop- 
ping at  the  Hoffman  House. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Crellin.  Miss  A.  B.  Crellin,  Mr.  L.  G. 
Cole,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Bailey,  of  Oakland,  are  visiting  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Woodburn,  Mr.  W.  C.  Squire,  Mr.  W.  M 
Wood,  Mr.  T.  H.  Robertson,  Mr.  C.  B.  Bussell.  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Williams  are  among  the  Seatde  people  now  in  New 
York  city. 


pitable  entertainer,  she  was  most  beloved  because 
of  the  qualities  that  made  her  such  an  affectionate 
wife,  loving  mother,  and  devoted  friend.  She  is 
mourned  by  a  husband  who  remembers  nothing  but 
her  wifely  loyalty,  devotion,  encouragement,  and 
assistance  during  a  married  life  of  nearly  thirty 
years.  Her  death  is  bewailed  as  an  irreparable  loss 
by  her  children,  whom  she  loved  both  wisely  and 
well,  and  whom  she  was  so  tenderly  and  intelligendy 
rearing.  Her  untimely  taking  off  will  long  be  re- 
gretted by  a  host  of  friends  whom  she  endeared  to 
herself  by  her  kindness,  her  though tfulness,  and  her 
generosity.  Mrs.  Goad  was  a  good  woman,  she  de- 
lighted in  doing  good,  and  she  helped  others  in  this 
good  work.  A  deserving  charity  never  appealed  to 
her  in  vain.  She  was  appreciative  of  culture,  and 
showed  her  taste  for  high  art  in  the  furnishing  and 
ornamentation  of  her  home.  She  enjoyed  the  asso- 
ciation of  brainy  people,  and  attracted  them  no  less 
by  her  intelligent  appreciation  than  by  her  charming 
personality.  Such  a  woman's  death  is  a  general 
bereavement.     Mrs.  Goad  will  long  be  missed. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Captain  E.  L.  Zaknski,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  A.  C.  Blunt, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  Lieutenant  T.  W.  Winston,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the 
Fifth  Artillery,  will  leave  next  Thursday  for  Fort  Canby, 
Wash.,  to  conduct  the  battery  competidon  there. 

Ensign  H.  C.  Poundstone,  U.  S.  N.,  returned  from  Alaska 
on  the  Patterson  last  Wednesday. 

Lieutenant  J.  Estcourt  Sawyer,  Fifth  Artillery,  U.  S.  A., 
has  been  granted  one  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant  George  W.  Kirkman,  First  Infantry,  U.  S.  A., 
has  returned  to  Angel  Island  from  fort  Bidwell. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Coulson,  U.  S.  N.,  are  residing 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Webster,  wife  of  Paymaster  Webster,  U.  S. 
N„  will  pass  the  winter  at  not  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  Z.  L.  Tanner,  wife  of  Commander  Tanner,  U.  S. 
N.,  of  the  Albatross,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Heilner,  wife  of  Lieu- 
tenant Heilner,  U.  S.  N.,  of  the  Albatross,  Miss  Catherine 
Heilner,  Mrs.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  wife  of  Commander  Hitch- 
cock, U.  S.  N..  of  the  Alert,  and  Miss  H-  B.  Hitchcock 
left  for  Honolulu  on  the  Belgic  last  Thursday  to  join  the 
above-mentioned  officers. 


In  the  death  of  Mrs.  W.  F.  Goad,  the  community 
has  suffered  a  sad  surprise  and  a  great  loss.  Mrs. 
Goad  was  such  an  active  and  vigorous  woman  and 
such  a  picture  of  health  that  her  death  came  as  a 
shock,  even  to  those  who  knew  of  her  illness. 
Though  conspicuous  as  a  social  leader,  attractive  as 
a  handsome  woman,  popular  as  an  elegant  and  hos- 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  third  of  the  present  series  of  Saturday  Pop- 
ular Concerts  look  place  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
3d,  in  Irving  Hall.  The  audience  was  quite  large 
and  the  affair  was  fully  as  successful  as  the  two  that 
preceded  it.  The  programme  comprised  the  follow- 
ing selections  : 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  in  B.  flat,  Beethoven, 
Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine;  song,  Goring  Thomas, 
Mrs.  Mary  Wyman- Williams ;  'cello  soli,  (a)  sarabande  and 
gavotte,  1).  Popper,  (b)  am  springbrunner,  Davidoff,  Mr. 
Heine ;  songs,  Keinecke,  Mrs.  Williams,  violin  obligato, 
Mr.  Beel ;  piano  quartet  in  G,  Jadassohn,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs. 
Beel,  Knell,  and  Heine. 

The  fourth  concert  has  been  postponed  to  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday,  October  24th,  when  Miss 
Anna  Wood  will  sing  Liszt's  "  King  of  Thule  "  and 
other  songs  ;  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr.  Heine  will  repeat 
the  Rubinstein  sonate  for  piano  and  'cello,  which 
proved  so  successful  when  they  gave  it  before  ;  Mr. 
Beel  will  play  "  La  Follia,"  by  Corelli  (1856),  who 
was  one  of  the  first  great  masters  of  the  violin  anttf 
exerted  a  great  influence  on  the  form  of  the  sonata  ; 
and  the  Pop.  Concert  Trio,  will  play  Schubert's 
trio  in  B  fiat. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  the  first  of  his  series 
of  Musical  Sunday  Afternoons  on  October  nth,  in 
Steinway  Hall.  The  programme  will  comprise 
Beethoven's  string  quartet  (op.  18,  No.  i)by  the 
Hermann  Brandt  Quartet ;  piano  soli — two  son- 
atas by  Scarlatti  and  a  phantasiesiuck  by  Ru- 
dorff— by  Miss  Alice  Bacon  ;  Brahms' s  quartet  in  G 
minor,  for  piano  and  strings,  by  Miss  Bacon  and 
Messrs.  Brandt,  Schmidt,  and  Heine ;  and  two 
songs — Franz  Ries's  "  Cradle  Song  "  and  Schubert's 
"Hedge  Roses" — and  an  aria,  David's  "  Brilliant 
Bird,"  sung  by  Mrs.  H.  O.  Tenney.  Miss  Stogdill 
will  be  the  accompanist. 


Great  preparations  are  being  made  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  San  Francisco  Verein  for  the  production 
of  the  "  Nibelungen  Fest"  on  Saturday  evening, 
October  31st.  Rehearsals  are  being  held  several 
times  a  week  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hinz  and 
Mr.  Walter,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  affair 
will  be  very  enjoyable. 


The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  first  con- 
cert of  the  thirteenth  season  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing. The  society  will  be  assisted  by  Miss  Anna 
Miller  Wood,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger,  violinist. 

The  programme  for  the  first  "  Evening  with  the 
Muses  "  at  Kohler  &  Chase's  New  Music  Hall  on 
Friday,  October  16th,  will  consist  of  two  violin  pieces 
by  Mr.  Rosewald,  a  vocal  number  by  Miss  Julia 
Newman,  crayon  sketches  by  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter, 
and  selections  from  Tasso  by  Mr.  W.  Greer  Harrison. 


The  proposed  construction  of  M.  Jansen's  observ- 
atory on  the  summit  of  Mount  Blanc  has  been  sus- 
pended, temporarily  at  least,  M.  Imfeld,  Ihe  Swiss 
engineer,  having  failed,  after  cutting  through  twenty- 
six  meters  o(  snow  and  ice,  to  find  the  necessary 
rock  foundation. 

—  TWO      COURSES       OF      EIGHT      LECTURES       IN 

scientific  physiognomy  will  commence  October  12th 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  427  Sutter  Street,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  Stanton.  Terms,  S5-°o  P«r  course.  Physiog- 
nomical descriptions  of  character  given.  Office 
hours  :  g  to  5. 

—  Two  Thoroughbred  Gordon  -Setter  Pups 
for  sale.     Address,  A.,  this  office. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on 
all  dietetic  and  culinary 
questions,  says: 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 

twenty,    is    leebly     convalescent 

from  a  dangerous  illness — scarlet 

fever — and  for  days  could 

take  no    nourishment    ex-  I 

cept  Wilbur's 

COCOA- 

THETAi 


VERY  OFTEN 

Life  has  been  saved 
by  a  bottle  of 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

The  best  emergency 
medicine,  it  should  be 
within  reach  of  every 
one,  young  and  old. 

"Several  years  ago, 
on  a  passage  home 
from  California,  by 
water,  I  contracted  so 
severe  a  cold  that  for 
some  days  I  was  con- 
fined to  my  state-room,  and  a  physician  on 
board  considered  my  life  in  danger.  Hap- 
pening to  have  a  bottle  of  Ayer's  Cherry 
Pectoral,  I  used  it  freely,  and  my  lungs  were 
soon  restored  to  a  sound  and  healthy  condi- 
tion. Since  then  I  have  invariably  used  and 
recommended  this  preparation,  and  always 
with  beneficial  results."  — J.  B.  Chandler, 
Junction,  Va. 

Prepared  bvDr.  J.  C.  Ayerfe  Co.,  Lowell, Masa. 
Price  $1.    Six  bottlea,  $5.    Worth  $5  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FKEMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1735,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wine?,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne- 
without  eweet- 
neBB. 


FROM  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS. 

"  EXTRA  "  (The  Newsboys), 
By  J.  G.  Brown. 

"  RETALIATION  "  (Cupid  in  a  Cage), 
By  F.  S.  Church. 

"A    DASH    FOR    TIMBER," 
By  Frank  Remington. 

Tnese  frame  (about)   30x40,  and   are  reproduced  in  the 
best  manner. 


W.    K.    VICKERY, 

108    GRANT    AVENTE. 


„  vtfo^a  °Pt,'ea//r 

317-319  KEABNT  ST.,  bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Oar  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  as,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Fbhb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  an 
the  best  in  the  United  Stales.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
Classes.      All  Winds  of  Ootiral  Hoods  reoaired 


TQ   OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  l>c*t  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOM  Pi 

Souther  Farm,  San  Learn!  i 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  12,  1891. 


EEDJUVLLCPDESKCa. 

fWNUFNmjRES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

■J\ND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
S38-S4OM1SSI0HST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetising,  Nourishing. 
Mode  Turtle,  Soup  &  BonflU, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c. 
E.  T.  COWDBBY  CO.,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING   „. 

EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 
and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 

Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

Thia  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle.  In  its  effect!  ia  easily  administered, 
assimilates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
pastric  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  stomach. 

Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weapons  employed  in  the  art  of  curing: 
Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

71  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


DIS- 


-FOR- 

WALIi  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

«53  and  655  Market  Street. 


BANK,    OFFICE, 

—  AND  — 

SCHOOIi-ROOM. 

Errors  neatly  erased  and  corrected  ;  save  time  by  JOHN- 
STON'S File-Cut  Ink-Eraser. 
Thousands  in  use ;  try  it ;  will 
last  years.  Ask  your  stationer 
or  send  25  cents,  money,  or 
circular  free,  to 

W.  BUNNELL.   Box  282,  £ 
Los  Aneeles,    Cal. 


STEINWAY 

imW0RL])rQf. 
■JB(AjJlYcffON( 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0„  206-208  Post 

THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


Savings  Rank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
m;  mi -annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
;  -Late  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


A    LEGEND    OF    SONORA. 
By  Hildegarde  Hawthorne. 

[The  following  fragment  is  by  a  young  girl  who  is  the 
daughter  of  Julian  and  the  granddaughter  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne.] 

Two  persons,  a  man  and  a  woman,  faced  each 
other  under  a  clump  of  live-oaks.  Hard  by  were 
visible  the  walls  of  an  adobe  house  crumbling  with 
age.  The  sun  was  setting  ;  a  slight  breeze  stirred 
in  the  dark  branches  of  the  trees,  which  all  through 
the  hot  Mexican  day  had  been  motionless.  The 
woman  was  dark  and  small,  with  large  eyes  and  a 
graceful  body  ;  the  man,  a  swarthy  vaquero,  iu 
serape  and  sombrero. 

"  And  you  heard  him  say — that  ?  "  said  she. 

"Yes,  senorita.  He  said,  'I  love  you  I  I  love 
you  !  '  twice,  like  that.     And  then  he  kissed  her." 

"  Ah  !  he  kissed  her.     Anything  else  ?  " 

"  This  !  "  He  handed  her  a  slip  of  folded  paper. 
It  contained  a  woman's  name,  a  few  words  of  pas- 
sion, and  a  signature.  As  the  senorita's  eyes  perused 
it,  they  contracted,  and  she  drew  in  a  long  breath. 
The  vaquero  watched  her  keenly.  "I  found  it  in 
the  arbor  after  they  had  gone,"  said  he. 

She  looked  away  dreamily.  "Thank  you,  thank 
you,  Mazeppa,"  she  muttered  ;  "it  is  late.  I  must 
go  in  now.  Adios,  Mazeppa  !  "  She  turned,  and, 
moving  slowly,  vanished  behind  a  corner  of  the 
adobe  house. 

The  vaquero  remained  motionless  until  she  was 
out  of  sight.  Then  he  pressed  his  hands  to  his  lips, 
and  flung  them  out  toward  her  with  a  passionate 
gesture.  The  next  moment  he  had  mounted  his 
horse  and  was  gone. 

An  hour  passed.  Again  the  sound  of  hoofs.  A 
handsome  young  serlor,  jauntily  attired,  galloped  up 
to  the  door  of  the  house,  and,  springing  from  the 
saddle,  hitched  his  rein  over  a  large  hook  projecting 
from  the  wall.  "  Hola !  Maria,  little  one!"  he 
called  out,  in  a  rich,  joyous  voice;  "where  is  my 
little  Maria?" 

The  senorita  appeared,  smiling.  She  was  in 
white,  with  a  reboso  drawn  around  her  delicate  face. 
She  bore  a  two-handled  silver  cup,  curiously  chased. 
"  See,"  she  said,  "I  have  brought  you  some  wine. 
Such  a  long  ride,  just  to  see  me  !  "  She  was  holding 
out  the  cup  toward  him  ;  but,  as  he  was  about  to 
receive  it,  she  drew  it  back  suddenly.  She  was  pale; 
her  eyes  glittered.  "  I,  too,  am  thirsty,"  she  said. 
She  lifted  the  cup  to  her  lips  and  took  a  deep 
draught.  "  Now,  you  shall  finish  it,"  she  added, 
handing  it  to  him. 

He  nodded  to  her  laughingly.  "  To  our  love!" 
he  said,  and  drained  it.  "But  how  strangely  you 
look  at  me,  little  one  !  "  he  exclaimed,  as  he  set  the 
cup  down  and  caught  his  breath.  "  Is  anything 
wrong  ?  " 

"  All  is  well,"  she  answered  ;  "  I  am  happy.  Are 
you  happy  ?  " 

"  I  ?    I  am  with  you,  am  I  not?" 

She  put  her  hand  in  his.  "  Let  us  never  be  parted 
any  more,"  she  said.  "  Come  ;  we  will  walk  to  the 
hill-top  and  see  the  moon  rise." 

Hand  in  hand  they  sauntered  along  the  path  up 
he  bare  hill-side.  On  and  on  they  walked,  slowly, 
slowly.  Maria  gave  a  little  gasp  and  glanced  with 
dilated  eyes  at  her  lover.  He  smiled  faintly  and 
tried  to  draw  her  toward  him,  but,  somehow,  did 
not ;  and  still  they  moved  slowly  on  their  way. 
The  hill  -  top  seemed  strangely  far  off.  Maria 
pressed  forward,  grasping  her  lover's  hand.  What 
made  the  distance  seem  so  long  ?  Surely  it  was  but 
a  stroll  of  ten  minutes  ;  yet  it  was  as  though  they 
had  been  walking  an  hour — a  year — many  years  ! 

Down  the  hill-side  path  came  a  horseman,  riding 
quietly  and  humming  a  love-song.  He  was  close 
upon  the  two  figures  before  he  appeared  to  be  aware 
of  them.  They  half  stopped,  as  if  to  speak  to  him. 
The  horse  shivered  and  plunged.  The  rider  stared 
at  the  couple  but  an  instant,  then,  driving  home  his 
spurs,  sprang  past  them. 

"  Mother  of  God  !  "  he  faltered,  crossing  himself 
as  he  threw  a  backward  glance  up  the  path,  on 
which  nothing  was  now  visible  ;  "  the  ghosts  !  The 
little  girl  who,  they  say  down  below,  poisoned  her- 
self and  her  lover  fifty  years  ago  t  "—October  Har- 
per's. 

A  Lovers'  Meeting. 

At  the  union  depot  in  Chicago,  there  recently  oc- 
curred a  dramatic  incident  those  who  witnessed  will 
not  forget. 

Among  the  passengers  quitting  the  train  just  in 
from  the  South,  was  a  distinguished-looking  gentle- 
man, and  clinging  to  his  arm  was  a  beautiful  girl. 

To  lake  the  Joliet  train,  there  came  down  the 
steps  a  burly  officer,  in  citizen's  clothes,  and  by  his 
side  was  the  former  society  favorite,  George  Lipe, 
convicted  of  forging  his  mother's  name  to  valuable 
documents,  who,  in  spite  of  all  the  influence  brought 
to  bear,  will  have  to  serve  his  term  in  the  peni- 
tentiary. 

A  steel  band  was  about  the  prisoners  wrist,  at- 
tached to  another  about  the  officer's  wrist.  The  two 
couples  met  directly  in  front  of  the  big  gates. 

"Oh,  papal"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  her  face 
lighted  up  with  pleasure,  "here  is  George  come  to 
meet  us  after  our  long  journey." 

She  riashed  forward  to  meet  the  convict  and  im- 
petuously grabbed  both  his  hands.  The  shock  that 
the  sight  of  the  manacles  produced  was  positively 
frightful.     Her  great  eyes  opened,  her  face  blanched, 


she  tried  to  speak  but  could  not,  and  then  she  fell 
fainting  into  the  arms  of  her  father,  who  bore  her  to 
a  carriage. 

The  convict,  during  this  ordeal,  was  a  pitiable- 
looking  object.  The  girl  was  his  fiance's,  who  had 
been  in  Mexico  all  the  winter. 

He  uttered  no  word  ;  but,  as  he  passed  through 
the  gate,  it  was  seen  that  his  lower  lip  was  covered 
with  blood.  In  his  agony  of  self-control  he  had 
bitten  through  it. — New  York  Press. 


NEGOTIATING    WITH    A    CAPITALIST. 

There  were  six  of  them,  all  newsboys,  in  the 
group  when  he  joined  them.  He  was  a  boot-black, 
and  his  kit  hung  from  his  shoulder. 

"  Hullo,  Jimmy,"  was  the  greeting  one  sent  him, 
without  giving  him  more  than  a  glance,  for  they 
were  pitching  pennies,  and  kingdoms  were  at  stake. 

"Ye  kin  come  in  nex'  trow,  Jimmie  ;  this  one's 
nearly  trowed.  Swipesey  next.  He's  winnin'  de 
boodle  to-day." 

Jimmy  was  silent  and  gloomy. 

"  Ain't  you  comin"  in,  Jimmy  ?  Come  in  and  beat 
Swipesey's  luck.     He's  de  winner,  he  is." 

"  No,"  said  Jimmy,  sullenly. 

"  What's  de  matter  ?     Hain't  yer  got  de  stuff?  " 

"  Not  a  red." 

"  It's  de  yaller  shoes  what  de  dudes  wears,  Jimmy. 
Even  de  old  ones  puts  'em  ou  now.  Yill  haf  ter 
change  your  business.     See?" 

Jimmy  said  nothing,  but  gave  a  contemptuous 
look  at  a  pair  of  russet  shoes  hurrying  along.  He 
watched  invincible  "  Swipesey  rake  in  de  boodle,"for 
a  time. 

"Say,  Swipes,"  he  said,  fiercely,  "lend  me  a 
couple,  will  ye?" 

"  Can't  do  it,"  said  the  heartless  capitalist,  gather- 
ing up  six  pennies  ;  "spoil  me  luck.  Wait  till  de 
luck  changes." 

The  luck  did  not  change,  and  presently  two  of  the 
players  trotted  off  to  realize  some  cash  on  their 
stock  of  papers.  When  they  came  back,  Jimmy 
looked  as  if  he  could  commit  highway  robbery. 

"Say,  Swipes,"  he  said,  "I'll  fight  ye  ter  see 
whether  ye  len'  me  five.  If  I  lick  yer,  ye  len'  ;  if  I 
git  licked,  ye  don't." 

"  Ye  kin  do  me,  Jimmy.  I  got  a  sore  knuckle  on 
me  right — me  fightin'  hand." 

"  I'll  fight  two  of  youse.     Take  de  kid  wid  ye." 

"  De  kid  ain't  no  good  at  fightin'.  Danny  licked 
him  wid  one  hand." 

"  Lemme  see  de  knuckle." 

Swipesey  showed  the  injured  hand.  "Smashed 
it  on  de  Eyetalian  what  tried  ter  do  me  out  of  a 
cent,"  he  said. 

"Say,  Swipes,"  said  Jimmy,  desperately,  "I'll 
fight  ye  wid  one  hand." 

"  I'd  hurt  me  knuckle,"  and  again  he  picked  up 
his  coppers,  for  the  pitching  had  never  stopped. 

"  I'll  put  me  left  in  me  pocket." 

"I  won't  fight  ye,"  answered  Swipesey;  "be- 
sides, Jimmy,  ye  know  I  kin  do  ye.  Didn't  I  lick  ye 
when  ye  eat  me  banana  ?  " 

Jimmy  couldn't  answer  that.  While  he  stood 
there,  searching  his  brain  for  further  cajoleries,  he 
saw  a  man  whose  boots  had  a  rusty  look. 

"Shine,  sir?"    And  then  the  wonderful  change  ! 

"Say,  I'll  be  wid  ye  in  a  minute,"  criedjimmy, 
and,  three  minutes  later,  there  were  seven  in  the 
game. 

"  Me  luck  is  broke,"  said  Swipesey. — New  York 
Tribune. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  SwAlN's/213  Sutter  St. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  m.     At  pupils'  resi. 
dence,  1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  2334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


MR.    ASHTON    P.    STEVENS, 

Teacher  of  the  Banjo. 

Studio:     26  MONTGOMERY  STREET,  Room  8. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAK. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  Principal. 


Mme.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences—Mrs. A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte — Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Signor  Galvani.  Piano— Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimel 
Belles-Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages— Mme.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
opening. 


BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE 

A  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN, 

Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia.  Offers  grad- 
uate and  undergraduate  courses  in  Sanskrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Mathematics,  English,  Anglo-Saxon,  French,  Old  French, 
Italian,  Spanish,  German,  including  Gothic  and  Old  High 
German,  Celtic,  History,  Political  Science,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, Biology,  and  lectures  on  Philosophy.  Gymnasium, 
with  Dr.  Sargent's  apparatus  complete.  Fellowships  (value 
$450)  in  Greek,  English,  Mathematics,  History,  and  Biology. 
For  Program,  address  as  above. 


LAKCHEK     SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Koom  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Native 
Teachers  only. 

65   Lessons  for  SIS. OO.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard,  Vale,  Brown,  Berkeley, 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc. 


STORAGE 


For    Furniture      Pianos, 
and  other  poods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
^*  J.   M.   PIERCE,   735  Market  Street. 


plinrc  Coughs,  Colds.  Influenza,  Bronchitis, 
uUnCO  Hoarseness,  Whooping  Cough, Croup, 
Sore  Throat,  Asthma,  and  every  affection  of  the 
Throat,  Lungs  and  Chest,  including  Consumption. 
Speedy  and  permanent.  Genuine  signed  "  L  Butta." 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tbvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valhntinb,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.    C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Noms. 
H.  WADSWorth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen* 
eral  banking  business 
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By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabl 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  adi" 
tional  subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 37. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 0-< 

The  Argonaut  and  9cribnerJs  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.31 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6*54 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.7) 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republlcan)for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.00 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (  Democratic  )  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. .  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail    .    5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.86 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  Ono~Year,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. 7.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall  7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 1*00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  BeTiew  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  BeTiew  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  BeTiew  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail. 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.7r 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7-5i 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall B.Oi 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Year  by  Mail. MO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.26 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.50 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  wltu  wnom 
V«  do  not  wish  to  interfere. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

"  I  was  very  grieved  to  hear  you  have  lost  two  of 
your  little  children,  Mrs.  Mulvaney,"  said  a  young 
clergyman,  whose  first  parish  lay  among  the  thickly 
populated  regions  of  Shantytown,  to  tne  afflicted 
mother  of  a  very  numerous  progeny.  "  Shure,  an' 
I  don't  call  it  so  much  a  losin'  of  thini,"  replied  the 
Spartan  parent,  "  as  a  weedin"  of  thim  out.'* 


.SI- 
6 
i- 


It  is  said  that  a  French  soldier,  stationed  at  a 
picture-gallery,  had  strict  orders  to  allow  no  one  to 
pass  without  first  depositing  his  walking-stick.  A 
gentleman  came  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets.  The 
soldier,  taking  him  by  the  arm,  said:  " Citizen, 
where  is  your  stick  ?"  "  I  have  no  stick  !  "  "  Then 
you  will  have  to  go  back  and  get  one  before  I  can 
allow  you  to  pass." 

An  American  who  was  on  his  first  trip  on  an  English 
railway,  quite  held  his  breath  at  the  rapid  running. 
When  his  nervousness  rather  overcame  him,  he  ap- 
proached the  guard:  "I  say,  guard,"  he  ventured, 
"this  is  pretty  fast  traveling  for  safety,  isn't  it?" 
"Oh,  no,  sir,"  replied  the  guard;  "we  never  run 
off  the  line  here,  sir."  "  But,"  said  the  Yankee 
quickly,  resenting  the  patronage,  "  it  is  not  the  line 
— I'm  afraid  of  running  off  your  blanked  little 
island." 

There  is,  in  St.  Paul,  a  certain  preacher,  of  Hiber- 
nian antecedents,  who  considers  himself  to  be  in 
direct  communication  with  the  well  of  English  unde- 
fined, and  is  generally  credited  with  the  possession  of 
as  rich  a  brogue  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Tip- 
perary.  Some  mention  was  made  of  his  peculiar 
pronunciation  at  a  church  meeting,  which  greatly 
angered  him.  He  immediately  called  upon  one  of 
his  leading  parishioners,  and,  after  complaining  of 
the  injustice  done  him,  asked  him  whether,  in  his 
opinion,  a  single  trace  of  the  brogue  was  to  be  ob- 
served in  his  speech.  "Well,"  his  friend  answered, 
"  if  you  wish  to  deny  it,  I  should  advise  you  to  do 
so  in  writing." 

The  late  Mr.  Kinglake  was  polite,  yet  frank  (says 
the  Boston  Gazette).  It  is  related  that,  upon  one 
occasion,  while  dining  with  old  Dr.  Marsham,  the 
warden  of  Merton,  he  was  asked  to  give  his  opinion 
of  some  port  wine  which  was  supposed  to  be  re- 
markably good,  "I  am  no  judge  of  port  myself, 
Kinglake,"'  said  Dr.  Marsham  ;  "but  I  know  you 
are,  and  I  should  like  your  opinion."  "  Well,"  said 
Mr.  Kinglake,  "  I  have  three  ways  of  judging  port 
wine.  The  first  is  by  the  color,  the  second  is  by  the 
odor,  and  the  third  is  by  the  flavor.  Now,  the 
color  of  your  wine.  Marsham"— holding  it  up  and 
looking  at  it  critically — "is  good;  the  odor  "—here 
he  held  the  glass  to  his  nose  for  a  moment,  and 
then  added,  with  some  hesitation— "  is  far  from  un- 
pleasant ;  the  flavor  is  "—here  he  tasted  it,  and  put 
the  wine-glass  down  hastily.  "  Would  you  be  kind 
enough  to  pass  me  the  sherry  ?  " 

When  Mr.  S.  E.  Gross,  a  Chicago  real-estate 
boomer,  was  in  Rome  last  spring,  there  was  a  dis- 
tinct real-estate  boom  "on,"  in,  and  around  the 
seven-hilled  city.  Old  families  were  putting  their 
estates  on  the  market  and  realizing  sums  therefor 
that  would  have  made  some  of  the  Caesars  envious. 
A  nobleman  of  the  Orsini  family  heard  of  Mr. 
Gross's  presence  in  Rome,  and,  as  the  fame  of  the 
Chicago  operator  bad  preceded  him,  this  Orsini 
thought  he  might  interest  Mr.  Gross  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  property  to  the  best  advantage.  So  Orsini 
sought  out  Mr.  Gross  and  told  him  how  his  fellow- 
noblemen  were  sacrificing  their  ancestral  homes,  be- 
cause they  were  not  up  to  the  niceties  of  modern 
real-estate  operations,  and  offered  Mr.  Gross  a 
handsome  commission  to  take  the  Orsini  estate  and 
boom  it  in  small  lots.  Mr.  Gross  listened  to  Orsini 
with  urbanity,  and  then  crushed  his  hopes  by  say- 
ing :  "  No,  signor,  I'd  like  to  oblige  you,  but  I  can't 
do  it.  I've  got  more  than  I  can  attend  to  in  Chicago, 
without  fooling  round  with  lots  over  here  in 
Rome."  _ 

There  is  a  man  in  Nashville  (says  the  American) 
who  has  traveled  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States,  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  from  New 
York  to  San  Francisco,  and  did  not  pay  a  dime  for 
his  passage,  and  he  rode  half  the  way  in  a  first-class 


passenger-coach,  the  other  half  in  box-cars  and  as 
"blind  baggage."  "I  made  fifty  dollars  once," 
said  he,  "and  it  was  the  easiest  money  that  ever 
came  into  my  hands.  Major  Clarfee  was  the  pas- 
senger-agent of  the  Atchison,  Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe' 
Road,  and  I  went  to  him  in  Fort  Worth,  told  him  I 
was  an  unfortunate,  and  I  wanted  to  get  out  of 
town.  He  gave  me  a  pass  to  some  point  about 
thirty  miles  up  the  road,  and  I  left  that  night.  When 
I  went  into  the  coach,  who  should  I  meet  but  Major 
Clarfee.  He  motioned  me  to  have  a  seat  by  him, 
and  commenced  asking  about  me,  and  how  I  man- 
aged to  get  about.  '  Why,  major,'  I  said,  '  I  have 
traveled  over  your  road  a  thousand  times  and  never 
paid  a  cent  or  had  a  pass,  nor  beat  my  way.'  At 
this  the  old  man  pricked  up  his  ears,  for  he  thought 
he  would  catch  some  one  of  his  conductors  at  some 
underhand  trick.  'How  do  you  do  it?'  the  major 
asked  me.  '  That's  a  secret,'  said  I.  '  I'll  give  you 
twenty  dollars  to  put  me  on  to  it.'  '  Make  it  fifty 
dollars,'  said  I.  '  Done,'  and  he  passed  over  the 
money.     '  Well,  major,  I  walk.' " 

One  of  the  principal  owners  of  the  Mollie  Gibson 
mine  at  Aspen,  Col.  (says  the  Salt  Lake  Herald), 
had  a  daughter,  who  was  married  a  few  years  ago. 
Shortly  after  her  return  from  her  wedding  trip  she 
went  to  her  father  and  told  him  she  wanted  a  house. 
The  old  gentleman,  after  a  few  moments'  delibera- 
tion, said  :  "My  girl,  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do:  I 
will  give  you  one  day's  work  of  any  two  men  in 
the  mine  you  may  select."  The  young  lady  was 
very  popular  with  the  miners,  and  when  they  heard 
of  the  proposition  which  their  chief  had  made  to  his 
daughter  they  held  a  meeting  and  selected  the  two 
best  workmen  from  among  their  number.  These 
two  worthies  presented  themselves  before  the  young 
lady,  and,  after  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  bowing 
and  scraping,  the  spokesman  addressed  her  as  fol- 
lows :  "Say,  miss,  if  you  will  only  choose  us  two 
fellers,  you'll  never  be  sorry  for  it.  We'll  git  an  ever- 
lastin'  rustle  on  us  and  we  will  stick  the  old  man 

like for  you.     You  can  just  bit  your  sweet  life 

we  will."  She  selected  these  two  men,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  they  did  "git  an  everlastin'  rustle  on 
them,"  and  they  succeeded  in  sticking  the  old  man 
to  the  full  extent  of  their  promise.  Ore  to  the  value 
of  thirty-one  thousand  dollars  was  taken  out  by 
those  two  miners  in  one  day,  and  one  of  the  very 
finest  mansions  in  Aspen  was  the  result  of  their  toil 
and  the  selection  made  by  the  young  bride. 


Bermuda  Bottled. ; 

"You  must  so  to  Bermuda.  If) 
1  you  do  not  I  will  not  be  responsi- 
1  ble  for  the  consequences."  ••  But,  j 
1  doctor,  I  can  afford  neither  the  j 
1  time  nor  the  money."  "  Well,  If  j 
1  that  Is  Impossible,  try  ) 

SCOTT'S! 

Fmulsion 

OF   PURE  NORWEGIAN 
COD  LIVER  OIL. 

I  I  sometimes  call  it  Bermuda  Bot- 
I  tied,  and  many  ca>es  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

Bronchitis,    Co  ugh 

or  Severe  Cold 

I  I  have  CURED  with    it;   and    the 
advantage    is  that  the  most  sensi- 
tive stomach  can  take  it.   Another 
thing1  which  commends    it   is    the 
stimulating   properties   of  the  Hy- 
I  pophosphites     which     it     contains. 
I  You  will  find   it  for  sale   at  your 
I  Druggist's    but   see    yon    get    the 
)  ordinal  SCOTT'S  EMULSION." 


Have  Repeatedly  Cured  Him. 

Russell  Sage,  the  well-known  financier,  writes :  — 

"  506  Fifth  Avenue,  ^ 
New  York  City,  December  20,  1S90:  j" 
"  For  the  last  twenty  years  I  have  been  using  Ailcock's 
Porous  Plasters.  They  have  repeatedly  cured  me  of 
rheumatic  pains  and  pains  in  my  side  and  back.  Whenever 
I  have  a  cold,  one  on  my  chest  and  one  00  my  back  speedily 
relieve  me. 

"  My  family  are  never  without  them." 


THE  BA3TK  OF  CAUTJFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

Wiixlam  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Js  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  31. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  ail  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  m 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or..  Los  Aneeles. 


There  should  not  be  any  mystery  in  the 
art  of  writing  advertisements.  Skill  comes 
from  persistent  practice,  combined  with  a 
natural  taste.  I  believe  that  any  man  who 
can  write  at  all  can,  with  experience,  write 
a  good  and  effective  advertisement  for  his 
own  business  —  if  he  goes  the  right  way 
about  it. 

We  will  suppose  that  a  clothier,  hatter, 
grocer,  shoemaker,  or  dry-goods  merchant 
has  to  prepare  his  own  advertisements  every 
week.  The  first  few  changes  of  matter — 
for  to  be  effective  the  advertisement  must 
be  changed — come  pretty  easily  to  him. 
Then  he  begins  to  find  himself  at  a  loss 
what  to  say  and  how  to  begin  saying  it. 
The  reason  for  this  halt  is  not  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence so  much  as  a  disposition  to  study  an 
elaborate  style.  The  merchant  thinks  he  is 
writing  an  essay  or  a  scholarly  digest  on 
silk  or  woolen  goods,  leather,  or  New  Or- 
leans molasses.  This  Is  the  first  rock  on 
which  he  splits,  and  possib!y_  the  worst 
one.  The  simplest  language  is  the  best. 
Keep  away  from  long  words  and  long  sen- 
tences. No  matteihow  finely  you  can  write, 
recollect  that  what  you  are  doing  is  done  to 
please  the  public  —  not  yourself  or  your 
highly  educated  friends.  Write  precisely 
as  you  would  talk  to  a  customer  ;  put  your- 
self in  his  place  ;  anticipate  his  possible  ob- 
jections ;  point  out  the  qualities  of  your 
goods  as  they  ought  to  look  to  his  eye— not 
your  own.— John  S.  Grey. 
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Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold ) S300.000  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything). . .    378,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  ShEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE   F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAKY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Bran  nan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic .  .TueBday,  November  3 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  26 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  al 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  "Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  UnlTersal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


t&  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney Tuesday,  Oct.  13,  at  13  31. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo,  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad,  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  Central  American  ports. 

For  Hong-  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking:.. Wednesday.  Oct.  2  1 ,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  1  4,  at  3  P.M. 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU".) 
Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  27,  Nov.  and  Dec.  n,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
g  A.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  pom, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  3  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Oct.  1,  1891. 


7.OO    A. 

7.30  A. 
CO  A, 
OO   A. 


I2.O0   M. 

•  I.OO  P. 

3.00  p, 
3.00  p. 

3.00  p. 
4.00  p. 

4  -00   P. 

4.30  p- 

4.30  p. 

*  4-30  P- 
6.00  p. 

7.00  p. 
t    7.00  p, 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' • 

J  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  ) 

\     El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  )* 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 

j  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

(      first-class  locally (* 

(  Niles,  San  Jose",  Stockton,  lone,  1 
«       Sacramento,    Marysvflle,    Oro-  /■ 

(      vfl]e,  and  Red  Bluff. )' 

{  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  . 
\  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  >  | 
(      Los  Angeles )  . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers '  * 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,^  , 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  M 

and  East )  I 

j  Santa  F6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  )  ' 
I      for  Mojave  and  East J 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &.  Stockton . 
J  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  (  ! 
\     Santa  Rosa j  j 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento.! 

Woodland  and  Oroville ' 

Niles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  NDes.  and  San  Jose". . . . 

NDes  and  San  Jose" J 

J  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  )  1 
\      Ogden  and  East j 

Vallejo 

('  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacrair.cn-  i 
J  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
(     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  ) 


7  15  P- 

12.15  F- 

6.1s  p. 

7. is  p. 

6.45  *. 

4-45  P- 


7  45   P- 
9 -co  p. 

9.45    *. 
8-45    P- 


II 

15 

A. 

9-4S 

A. 

9 

45 

A. 

10 

45 

A. 

10 

45 

A. 

4S 

A. 

7 

45 

A. 

6 

'5 

P. 

8.I5    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ   DIVISION. 


t     7-45  A 


(  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  i 

<  ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  r  I 
{,     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

(  Newark,    Centreville,   San    Jose",  | 

<  Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  - 
(     Santa  Cruz J 

Centrevflle,  San  Jose",  A!  mad  en,  1 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -  * 

Santa  Cruz ) 

i  Centreville,    San  Jose",    and    Los  ^ 
\      Gatos f 


COAST   DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sta. 


J  San     lose,   Almaden,  and    Way  ) 

I      Stations 1 1 

J  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  l ; . 

(      day  Excursion f  * 

/San  Jose;  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,^ 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  I 
j  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ! 
1  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  | 

\     principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

\  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

\     Stations \ 

San  Jose',  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  * 
Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  !.   # 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 

,    stations J 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ...    * 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. .    . 
♦         *     c    J  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  )    . 
"'4S  F-    I      Stations >    , 


7.20   A. 
1       7-50   A 


8.30    A. 


I0-30   A. 
12.15    p- 


3.30    P, 

4.20  P.! 
5.20  P.  1 
6.30   P.I 


8.25   P. 


3  01    A. 
9.03    A. 

6-35  a. 


The   PACIFIC  TRANSFER    COMPANY   will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  traHcti 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informal! 


A  for  morning.      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     J  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,   1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   wfll   leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  A.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From   San   Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.25. 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  P.   m,;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays—  8.io,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days— 6.50, 

8.20,  g.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  crip  at   7.00  p.  H.j  Sundays—  8.35,  10.05  A.  m.; 

11.35.  2-05.  4-os.  5.30.  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

SS  Is— 

Sum^vs.      £™ 

7.4O    A.    M. 
3.30   P.    M. 
5.O5    P.    M. 

8.00  A.  H. 
9.30  A,    M. 
5-00   P.    M. 

Petahuna       10.40A.M.,  8.50A.  H. 

and              6.05  p.  m.  10.30  a.  M. 

Santa  Rosa.       7.25P.M.    6.10P.M. 

740    A.    M. 
3-30   P-    •*. 

8.00   A.   M, 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Qoveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7*5  P.M. 

10.  30  A.  M. 
6.IO  P.  M. 

7.4O  A.    11. 

3.00   A.   H. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7-25  P-«. 

6    10  P.  M. 

740   A.   M. 

3-30  P-    M. 

8.00   A.  M. 

Gueraevule.      7.25  p.  m. 110.30  a.  M. 

1   6.IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A,  M. 
5. OS  P.   M. 

8.00  A.  M. 
S-OO    P.    H. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.4O  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 

8. 50  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 

7.40   A.    M.  8.00  A,    M. 
3.30   P.     M.  5.00   P.    M. 


Sebastopol. 


.IO.4O  A.M. 
'    6.05  P.  M.1 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Canto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  HydesviUe, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  #4.50;  tc  Hopland.  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75;  to  Sebastopol.  #2.70;  to  Guerneville,  $3.75;  tr>  So- 
noma. J1.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  '.  to  Ukiah,  84.50  :  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevule  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Genera]  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TktTAet. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  9  New 
Montgomery  Street.  , 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Arp< 
for  sale  at  the  Business  Oil! 
Grant  Avenue. 
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It  is  the  privilege,  the  right,  of  the  European  audi- 
ence to  hiss  the  poor  player  or  play.  When  the 
actor  falls  below  par  in  his  portrayal,  the  spectators 
hiss  ;  when  he  slights  his  part,  the  spectators  hiss  ; 
when  he  is  careless  or  incompetent  or  dull,  the  spec- 
tators hiss.  Had  Tamagrjo  dared  to  siDg  before  an 
Italian  audience  as  he  sang  "  Trovatore  "  one  night 
in  San  Francisco,  he  would  have  been  hissed  off  the 
stage.  As  it  was,  he  showed  very  plainly  that  he 
thought  anything  was  good  enough  for  a  half-empty 
house  of  American  barbarians,  and  he  flatted  re- 
ligiously, between  whiles  turning  to  discourse  with 
friends  in  the  wings.  It  was  a  piece  of  insolence, 
which,  however,  we  may  expect  so  long  as  we  retain 
our  present  attitude  of  passive  good  humor. 

Tamagno,  of  all  men,  knew  what  the  real  power 
of  an  audience  may  be.  The  Italian  spectator  of 
opera  or  play  is  the  most  critical,  the  most  ready  to 
express  his  pleasure  or  disapproval,  of  any  in  Eu- 
rope. He  has  been  trained  for  centuries  to  the  high- 
est point  of  critical  discrimination.  The  actor  or 
singer  dreads  his  disapprobation,  beams  at  his  ap- 
plause. When  he  claps  and  cheers,  it  is  the  flatter- 
ing enthusiasm  of  one  whose  commendation  is  well 
worth  having.  When  he  hisses,  it  is  the  just  con- 
demnation of  the  temperate  and  thoughtful  critic. 
Italian  audiences  hissed  the  great  Salvini  up  to  the 
time  that  he  was  twenty-eight.  He  blessed  them  for 
it,  knowing  that  they  were  the  most  friendly  and  dis- 
criminating guides  of  his  artistic  career.  He  felt  the 
fault  that  called  forth  the  hisses,  but,  when  he  bent 
before  their  plaudits,  he  knew  that  his  work  was 
good. 

American  audiences  can  never  expect  to  exercise 
a  great  influence  on  the  native  stage  while  they  re- 
tain their  present  attitude  of  indifference  or  light  in- 
terest to  matters  theatrical.  They  do  not  take  the 
theatre  seriously  enough.  They  look  upon  it  only 
as  a  place  of  episodical  amusement.  They  can  not 
be  made  to  regard  it  as  an  educator,  a  thing  higher 
than  an  open-air  concert  or  a  circus.  They  do  not 
take  the  vital  interest  in  new  plays,  in  the  success  or 
failure  of  new  actors  and  actresses,  that  the  foreign- 
ers do.  They  have  not  the  same  love  and  pride  in 
their  histrionic  stars  that  foreigners  have.  Their  ap- 
preciation is  very  often  caprice,  their  disapproval  un- 
founded or  touched  with  personal  feeling. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  many  of  the  American 
stars  would  rather  remain  abroad  than  at  home.  Small 
wonder — they  are  more  highly  appreciated.  Conse- 
quently they  prefer  living  where  they  feel  themselves 
esteemed  so  highly  and  made  so  much  of.  Ada 
Rehan  is  the  rage  in  London  at  present.  On  the 
opening  night  she  received  an  ovation,  and  the 
papers  sing  her  praises.  She  has  never  had  a  suc- 
cess such  as  this  in  New  York,  She  is  liked  there, 
and  thought  to  be  immensely  clever.  But  few  peo- 
ple rave  over  her,  and  there  is  but  little  pride  in  her 
as  the  most  fascinating  of  all  the  leading  ladies.  On 
the  contrary,  when  Daly  gives  a  new  play,  you  hear 
on  every  side  :  "Oh,  Daly's  new  piece— it's  clever, 
of  course — but  Ada  Rehan  and  John  Drew  are  al- 
ways just  the  same,  and  it  gets  so  monotonous." 

The  New  York  audience  is  one  of  the  most  indif- 
ferent in  the  country.  It  is  not  that  it  is  so  highly 
critical — as  the  French  and  the  Italians  are — it  is 
simply  that  it  does  not  care  much.  Now  and  then  a 
novelty  piques  its  interest,  and  it  waxes  enthusiastic 
in  a  languid,  blast  sort  of  way  over  the  Kendals  or 
Henry  Irving.  But  should  these  gifted  foreigners 
take  up  iheir  residence  for  good  "in  our  midst," 
they  would  find,  in  the  course  of  a  few  seasons,  that 
their  audiences  had  dwindled  away,  grown  cold  and 
unresponsive,  and  those  who  once  ofiered  incense  at 
the  new  shrine  were  gazing  about  on  the  look-out 
for  a  second  love. 

From  the  highest  circle  down  through  the  scale  to 
the  Hoyt  audience,  this  same  indolent  lack  of  real 
interest  is  revealed.  At  the  opera,  nobody  listens 
but  the  Germans  and  the  musical  cranks.  A  noble 
piece  of  singing  brings  a  burst  of  applause  from  the 
gallery  under  the  skylight,  but  in  the  boxes  and 
parquetle  nobody  seems  to  have  noticed  the  singer's 
brilliance.  Who,  under  such  circumstances,  can 
expect  a  singer  to  do  his  best  ?  The  coming  of  a 
great  foreign  star  attracts  an  enormous  and  fashion- 
able house.  It  is  a  very  brilliant  scene,  and  the  peo- 
ple spend  most  of  their  time  smiling  and  bow- 
ing to  each  other.  During  the  acting,  they 
politely  listen  and  keep  quiet.  With  the  fall  of 
the  curtain,  conversation  breaks  out,  and  criti- 
cisms of  the'  new-comer's  style  fly  from  mouth  to 
mmth.  But  this  is  the  correct  thing.  Very  few 
people  take  a  really  keen  interest  in  the  talents  or 
methods  of  the  imported  gTeat  one.  If  he  or  she 
flighted  the  part,  chilled  by  the  indifference  of  the 
he-use,   who  would  dare  to  hiss  ?    Nobody   would 


think  of  it,  for  nobody  cares  enough  or  notices 
enough.  The  actress  may  give  them  the  fag-ends  of 
her  talent — they  will  not  passionately  resent  the 
slight. 

Across  the  continent  we  find  an  audience  the  exact 
antithesis  of  this.  The  San  Francisco  audience  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  in  the  country.  It 
takes  a  vital  interest  in  the  play — not  so  much  in  the 
fine  points  of  the  acting  or  the  originality  of  the  star 
— but  in  the  play,  in  the  story,  in  the  tale  of  love 
and  gore  being  enacted  under  its  eyes.  There  is  a 
child-like  intensity  of  interest  in  the  spectator's  ab- 
sorption in  the  loves  and  woes  of  the  heroine.  He 
becomes  engrossed  in  the  complications  of  the  plot 
exactly  as  one  becomes  engrossed  in  a  thrilling 
novel,  which  one  can  not  lay  down  till  one  "finds 
out  what's  going  to  happen." 

An  audience  which  displays  this  vigorous  interest 
in  a  play  is  capable  of  being  educated  up  to  the 
Italian  point.  It  is  only  a  light  and  mirthful  indif- 
ference that  is  absolutely  hopeless  and  chilling. 
Where  the  spectator  lives  in  the  story  being  enacted 
under  his  eyes,  it  will  take  very  little  for  him  to  ad- 
vance to  the  point  where  he  will  furiously  clap  his 
applause  or  hiss  his  disdain.  Enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est, trained  to  be  discriminating,  are  the  stuff  that 
make  an  audience  whose  approbation  is  worth  striv- 
ing for.  The  average  San  Francisco  play-goer  has 
these.  If  his  critical  faculty  is  not,  at  present,  highly 
developed,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  it  will 
be. 

The  deep  and  deadly  interest  with  which  he 
watches  the  progress  of  the  drama  shows  itself  in 
other  ways.  The  San  Francisco  audience  is  a 
solemn  one.  They  have  gathered  together  not  so 
much  to  enjoy  themselves  at  the  theatre  as  to  listen 
to  a  piece  which  is  going  to  engross  their  attention 
for  two  hours  and  a  half.  They  have  a  certain  sense 
of  responsibility  in  this,  and  they  are  going  to  do  the 
thing  thoroughly — not  miss  a  point,  not  "  get  left" 
on  a  single  joke.  The  seriousness  of  their  purpose 
is  visible  in  their  determined  expressions,  in  their 
sedateness,  in  their  intense  gaze  on  the  stage,  in 
their  silence  during  the  entr'actes,  in  the  concen- 
trated attention  that  they  award  to  the  players. 

Looking  backward  at  the  house  during  the 
progress  of  such  a  play  as  "  The  Wife  "  or  "  Ala- 
bama," one  sees  a  sea  of  singularly  intent  faces. 
The  interest  they  display  is  of  the  intensest  kind. 
They  appear  to  be  rapt  on  the  piece  in  progress. 
Even  if  it  is  exceedingly  stupid,  they  do  their  duty  in 
awarding  it  their  whole  minds  for  the  time  being. 
They  discharge  their  debt  to  the  actor  to  the  full. 
They  never  slight  him,  never  give  him  only  a  pass- 
ing interest,  never  let  their  thoughts  wander  from 
him.  While  he  is  there  they  live  in  the  part  he  por- 
trays, and  if  the  attention  they  award  him  is  not  of 
the  most  highly  discriminating  kind,  it  is  genuine 
attention,  which  it  will  take  very  little  training  to 
transform  into  the  most  flattering  and  inspiring  at- 
tention a  spectator  can  award  an  actor. 

This  absolute  freshness  and  vitality  of  interest 
which  the  San  Francisco  auditor  brings  to  the  per- 
formance of  a  play,  ought  eventually  to  succeed  in 
making  him  a  member  of  the  most  cultivated  audi- 
ence in  the  country.  Treat  the  player  shabbily, 
and  the  player  will  retaliate  upon  you.  But  look  at 
the  player's  art  as  respectfully  as  he  looks  at  it,  and, 
warmed  to  the  heart,  he  will  give  you  of  his  best. 
Even  if  the  auditor  for  whom  he  displays  the  choicest 
bits  of  his  repertoire  may  not  appreciate  tbem  in 
their  highest  form,  yet  the  actor  feels  that  he  is 
liked,  taken  seriously,  awarded  keen  attention,  and, 
as  the  writer  will  read  his  written  fancies  to  the  un- 
educated child,  who  blindly  admires  them,  so  the 
actor  will  expand  to  the  noblest  pitch  of  his  talent 
before  a  house  where  he  feels  he  is  the  focus  of  in- 
terest, even  though  it  may  be  of  a  crude  sort. 

_  G.  B. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  ending  October 
17th  :  "  Dr.  Bill  "  will  be  given  for  the  first  time  in 
this  city  ;  "The  President  "  is  also  new  ;  "  La  Fille 
de  Madame  Angot "  will  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli 
Opera  House;  "Sinbad"  will  be  continued;  and 
"  Love  in  Harness  "  will  be  played. 


About  October  10,  1891,  somewhat  more  than  one 
hundred  newspapers  throughout  the  United  States 
will  commence  the  publication  of  a  series  of  twenty 
lessons  in  Volapuk.  Other  papers  in  the  western 
part  of  the  United  States,  desiring  to  publish  this 
series,  will  be  furnished  with  copy  by  applying  to  A. 
L.  Bancroft,  Cifel  for  California,  303  Sutter  Street, 
San  Francisco. 


The  Rev.  Dr.  Burchard  is  said  to  have  declared, 
while  exhorting  at  a  revival  meeting  in  Poughkeepsie 
fifty  years  ago,  that  he  had  huge  carbuncles  on  his 
knees  caused  by  the  hours  he  had  spent  on  his  knees 
for  the  conversion  of  sinners.  After  that,  he  went 
by  the  title  of  "Carbuncle  Burchard." 


Meissonier's  studio,  with  its  exquisite  works  of  art 
and  dizzy  bric-a-brac,  has  been  offered  to  the  French 
Government  for  four  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Walden  Ramsay  has  left  A.  M.  Palmer's  company 
to  become  the  bead  of  a  dramatic  conservatory  in 
Chicago. 

"Pete"  Daly,  the  stout  and  hearty  "sport"  of 
"  A  Straight  Tip,"  is  having  a  farce-comedy  written 
for  him  by  McNally,  who  wrote  the  farce  in  which 
he  is  now  appearing. 

Richard  Mansfield  has  a  beautiful  line  of  villains 
for  a  repertoire.  Baron  Chevrial  we  know,  and  the 
others.  Richard  III.,  Hyde,  Don  Juan,  and  Nero, 
we  may  see  when  he  visits  San  Francisco  next  year. 

"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot"  will  be  put  on  at 
the  Tivoli  on  Monday  night  with  the  best  cast  the 
company  can  furnish.  The  opera  will  be  staged  in 
handsome  style,  and  it  is  expected  to  prove  very 
popular. 

"  Bill"  Nye's  play,  "  The  Cadi,"  turns  out  to  be 
no  play  at  all.  That  is  to  say,  the  author  has  lav- 
ished all  his  care  on  the  titular  role,  gemming  his 
speeches  with  quotations  from  Nye's  humorous 
articles  ;  but  the  other  characters  are  sadly  neg- 
lected, and  the  plot  simply  "  isn't  in  it." 

The  production  of  Audran's  "  La  Cigale,"  at  the 
Garden  Theatre  in  New  York,  is  to  be  a  notable 
one.  The  cast  will  include  Lillian  Russell,  Carl 
Streitman,  Signor  Tagliapietra — "Tag,"  as  he 
was  called  here — Rose  Selwick,  who  was  the  dancer 
in  the  original  London  production,  and,  finally, 
Louis  Harrison,  who  sings  even  less  than  the  law 
expects  of  a  comic-opera  comedian. 

There  will  be  much  that  is  new  and  notable  about 
"Sinbad,"  on  Monday  night,  which  will  be  its  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  performance.  The  audience 
will  be  presented  with  pictorial  souvenirs  and  will  be 
treated  to  a  number  of  new  songs  and  dances.  In 
"The  Winter  Ballet,"  all  the  premieres  will  dance 
new  solos,  and  there  will  be  several  new  songs,  in- 
cluding a  new  waltz-song  in  the  second  act  by  little 
Ida  Mulle. 

Labouchere,  writing  in  Truth  of  a  visit  he  made 
to  Vienna,  says  : 

"  The  new  Opera  House  at  Vienna  is  really  a  fine  build- 
ing. I  went  there  to  hear  '  Robert  le  Diable.'  During  the 
lecitadon  I  ventured  an  observation,  in  alow  tone,  to  the 
person  next  to  me.  A  stern  woman  sitting  before  me 
turned  round,  glanced  at  me,  and  said  '  Hush !'  I 
hushed  at  once,  and  felt  that  I  was  indeed  in  a  country 
three  parts  mad  on  music.  But,  during  an  entr'acte,  I 
again  spoke  while  the  band  was  tuning  up,  and  again  the 
stem  woman  said  'Hush!'  and  glared.  When  the  opera 
was  over  she  spoke  to  her  companion,  and  I  then  discovered 
that  she  was  an  American  —  possibly  not  very  skilled  in 
music,  but  determined  to  have  her  money's  worth." 

'(  Dr.  Bill  "  ought  to  be  the  theatrical  sensation  of 
the  week.  As  "Dr.  Jojo"  it  was  considered  up- 
roariously funny  in  Paris,  and  it  easily  ran  one  hun- 
dred and  four  nights  in  New  York  in  a  chastened 
and  Americanized  adaptation.  Some  of  the  size  of 
the  audiences  was  due,  doubtless,  to  curiosity  about 
the  new  Garden  Theatre,  which  was  opened  with 
"Dr.  Bill,"  and  more  was  due  to  the  presence  of 
Sadie  Martinot  in  the  cast.  But  the  play  seemed  to 
be  liked — which  is  lucky  for  us,  as  it  is  apparendy 
going  entirely  on  its  own  merits.  So  far  there  has 
been  no  announcement  of  the  actors  and  actresses 
who  are  to  be  in  the  cast  here,  which  is  suspicious. 


Balmy  Belvedere* 
The  winter  fogs  are  commencing  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  city  is  becoming  a  most  unpleasant 
place  to  any  one  who  is  out-of-doors  after  five  in  the 
afternoon  and  before  ten  in  the  morning.  There  is 
no  escaping  the  searching  damp  and  chill  of 
the  fogs  except  by  staying  indoors  ;  and  yet, 
half  a  dozen  miles  away,  the  happy  resident  of 
Belvedere  takes  his  leisurely  stroll  after  dinner, 
inhaling  the  balmy  air  and  wondering  how  people 
can  be  so  foolish  as  to  stay  in  San  Francisco  when 
they  might  live  in  Belvedere.  The  tact  is  that 
Tamalpais  and  the  mountains  near  it  form  a  perfect 
barrier  between  Belvedere  and  the  ocean  fogs,  and 
while  the  city  may  be  freezing  in  icy  winds  and  a 
wall  of  fog  extends  from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the 
Berkeley  shore,  Belvedere  enjoys  the  delightful  air, 
warm  but  invigorating,  that  San  Francisco  has  when- 
ever the  ocean  winds  give  her  a  few  hours  peace. 
The  Belvedere  property  is  not  yet  all  sold,  though 
choice  lots  are  being  bought  every  day,  and  who- 
ever cares  for  a  pleasant  home  in  summer  as  well  as 
in  winter,  can  not  do  better  than  to  see  Messrs. 
Tevis  &  Fisher,  at  14  Post  Street,  and  arrange  with 
them  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  in  Belvedere.  The 
title  is  absolutely  perfect,  and  will  be  guaranteed  by 
the  California  Title  Insurance  and  Trust  Company 
for  a  small  amount  on  each  sale,  and  the  company 
which  controls  the  land  has  laid  it  out  in  villa  sues 
of  all  sizes,  all  picturesquely  situated  and  perfectly 
drained. 

—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


THE    ONWARD    CLUB     OF    THE    FIRST 
UNITARIAN    CHURCH, 

Takes  great  pleasure  in  announcing 

A    CHILDREN'S    MATINEE, 
To  be  given  In  the   Sunday  -  School    Rooms 

Corner  of  Geary  and  Franklin  Streets, 

Thursday  Afternoon,  October  15th 

At  3:30  o'clock. 


—  A    NEW     FEATURE     AT     THE     LACE     HOUSE,    I 

commencing  this  coming  week — a  Bargain  Counter, 
Ladies  should  not  fail  to  visit  the  store,  as  they  will 
be  surprised  how  cheap  some  goods  will  be  sold.  ' 

DJ,amuSsTi,isJ0';e,odrou,ccrlaiD,inesof  DRAMATIC  RECITALS  BY  MISS  IDA  BENFEY 

goods.     The   Lace  House  is  the  largest  dry-goods  

store  in  San  Francisco,  123  to  129  Post  Street.  Tickets  (10  be  had  at  the  door) 50  cents 


THE   ENTERTAINMENT   WILL  CONSIST  OF 


TIVOIJ;    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Khklinc  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 

First  Appearance  of 
E.  Carlmueller  as  Lotteringhi.  Fred  Urban  as  Lambertuccio. 


Monday  Evening,  October  12th, 
LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGOT! 


Popular  Prices. 


25  and  50  cents* 


Steinway  Hall,  206  and  208  Post  St. 

Mr.  Ludovici's  FIRST  MUSICAL  SUNDAY 
AFTERNOON  of  this  season  will  take  place 
next  SUNDAY,  October  11th,  at  3  P.  M. 

Tickets  can  be  purchased  at  the  door. 

S ingl e  tickets 8 1 .00 

Season  ticket  (six  concerts) 5.00 


&&j 


AND  WATER  COLORS, 

Selected  in  Europe ;  also  new  im- 
portations of  fine  Vases,  as  Royal 
Crown  Derby,  Royal  "Worcester, 
Sevres,  Royal  Bonn,  JDoulton,  etc. 
Also  Statues  and  other  Fine  Art 
Novelties,  to  be  seen  at  our  ART 
ROOMS.  581  and  583  MARKET 
STREET.  

S.  6l  G.  GUMP. 


NEEDLEWORK,    PAINTINC,   STAMPINC, 
ORIENTAL  DRAPERIES.  *;£%? 

300    POST    STREET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PALATABLE    ELIXIR    OF 

Cascara   Sagrada 

(SACRED    BARK.) 
A    Gentle    Laxative    and  Tonic. 

In  this  Elixir,  the  virtue  of  the  Bark  is  well  represented 
and  so  blended  with  aromatics  and  flavoring  substances  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     Prepared  only  by 

SEARBY,    ZEILIN    &   CO., 

859  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


PACIFIC    COAST 

SAVINGS  SOCIETY 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

No,  30  Montgomery  St. 


Opposite  Lick  House. 


A   Mutual  Sayings  Bank 

CAPITAL  STOCK,        r       $50,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $2,000,000 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State  Bank 
Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
approved  March  31,  1891,  regulating  Build- 
ing and  Loan  Associations. 


OFFICERS  AND  BISECTORS  : 
WENDELL    EASTON.    President,  sf    Easton,  Eldridge 

&Co. 
WILLIAM  C.  MURDOCH.  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  Co. 
A.  C.  STEVENS,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
GEOROE  W.  FRINX.  GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLNEV.  CH1CKERING  S  THOMAS.  Attorneys. 
ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN   BANK.  Treasurer. 
CALIFORNIA  TITLE    INSURANCE  AND    TRUST 

CO.,  Trustee. 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  no  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28$£-lnch  Duck,  from  7  Ounce*  to 
15  Ounces.  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


October  12,  1891. 
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GRATEFUL- COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast- tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors* 
biUs.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame." — Crz'il  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


ELASTIC 

STOCKINGS 


VARICOSE  VEINS,  WEAK  KNEES  AND 
ANKLES,  LAME  AND  SWOLLEN  JOINTS. 
We  are  the  only  manufacturers 
the  tcorld  that  make  a  perfectly  solid 

SEAMLESS  HEEL  ELASTIC  STOCKING 
iich  will  neither  rip  nor  chafe.     The 
1  style  is  sure  to.     For  daily  comfort 

SEAMLESS  HEEL. 

"We  can  save  you  50  per  cent,  by 
ordering  direct  from  ns,  and  the  goods 
being  newly  made  (to  your  measure)  will 
last  much  longer.  Send  address  on  postal 
card  and  we  will  mail  to  yon  diagrams  for 
self-meas  urine,  also  price  list. 

CURTIS  &  SPINDELL, 

Elastic  "Weavers,  Lynn,  Mass* 


FOR-SUMMER  WEAR 
FERRIS' 
GOOD 
SENSE 

CORSET  WAISTS 

are  now  made  in 

VENTILATING 

CLOTS,  also  in 

FINE  SINGLE  PLY 

CLOTH. 

Send  for  circular. 
SINGLE  PLY  for 

Ch  ildren  .Misses  and  Ladies. 

GOOD  SENSE  Waists  are  superior  to  all others. 

— Tape-fastened  Buttons.  Cord-edge  Button  Holes- 
Clara-.  Buckle  at  Hip  securely  holds  Hose  Supporters. 

Shape  permits  full  expansion  of  lungs.  Gives  ritbfadian. 
Be  sure  your  waist  is  stamped  "GOOD  SEN-SJE." 

CCODIC  DDflC     Maonfacturersand  Patentees, 

rtnnlO  DilUO.,  341  Broadway,  N.Y. 

For  Sale  by  ALL  LEADING  RETAILERS. 

I,  RICHARD   FREED  A  CO..  Wholesale    Agents. 

6  and  £  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco,  CoL 


,The  Toy  of  Toys ! 


IMPORTED. 


Am 

:  [JChurches,  Castles,  Fac 

Highest  V  M  M  tories,  Towers,  Mon 
An-ards.l  II I  am  uments,    Bridges 

Highest  \f  IJ  rirs  beautifully 

Testimonials.      ■    I    aTa         built  of  Stone 
1    l#  g*       with  the 

K)ne"Anchor  Box."affords  more  T 

entertainment  for  young  and 

than  a  dozen  of  the  most  expensive  Toys. 

Prices  range  from  20c.  to  $42.00  a"boi. 

I  None  genuine  without  the  I  rademarfc  "Anchor" 

Beware  of  Worthless  imitations ! 

Free  superbly  illuntrated  Catalogues  on  application 

F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO. 

310  BROADWAY,  NEW    YOKE. 

For  Sale  in  :  " 


_   are  b 

lo 


Ec 

ns.O 


Chicago,  OL,    at  Edsi.  F.  Schwarz  &  Bros. 
Chicago,  111.,    -    Schmidt  Toy  &  Wheel  Co. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Delorue  &  Qtjentln  Co 
St.  Paul,  Min.,       Dickinson's, 

St.   Louis.  Mo.,         SCHWERDTMANN  TOY  CO., 

Baltimore,  Md.,  Henry  Schwarz 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,        S.  O.  Barncm  &  Son. 
Cleveland,  O.,        Levy  &  Ctearn 
Cincinnati,  O.,       Knost  Bros.  &  Co. 

and  all  other  prominent  Toy  Dealers  in  the  C.  S.  etc 


Also  the  "Anchor  Pur 


'  the  GreatNoveky  —20c 


What  are 


Squeezers? 


The  New  York 

consolidated 
_,ard 
_ompany  s 

ulaying  Cards. 

222,  224,  226  and  228  West  14th  St..  N.  V. 
The  oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America. 
11  grades  aqd  qualities.     Ask  your  dealer  for  them. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Waiter — "  Haven't  you  forgotten  something,  sir?" 
Customer—"  No,  I  guess  not.  Did  you  find  any- 
thing?"— Puck. 

"  Here  you  are,  still  at  it.  You'll  just  ruin  yonr 
complexion  with  tan  and  freckles."  "Oh,  I  don't 
care.     I'm  engaged." — Bazar. 

Robby — "  How  did  the  Sphinx  get  the  credit  for 
being  so  wise,  papa?"  Mr.  Norris—"  By  keeping 
his  mouth  shut  for  three  thousand  years." — Life, 

Briton — "  Are  you  in  favor  of  England  granting 
home  rule  to  Ireland?"  New  Yorker— "Yes — if 
Ireland  will  grant  home  rule  to  America." — Life. 

Primus — "Did  you  read  my  play?"  Secundus 
— "Yes."  Primus — "Were  you  struck  with  it?" 
Secundus — "Yes;  you  ought  to  dramatize  it." — 
Bazar. 

Dr.  Pundit — "  What  do  you  think  of  education 
as  a  promoter  of  morality?"  Mr.  O.  B.  Server— 
"Well,  it  turns  out  some  mighty  intelligent  crim- 
inals."— Puck. 

He — "  How  can  you  defend  yourself?  Why  did 
you  go  on  encouraging  me  ?  I  didn't  know  you 
were  married."  She — "  But  /didn't  know  that  you 
were  single." — Life. 

Voice  from  door-way — "  Mary  !  what  are  you  do- 
ing out  there  ?  "  Mary — "  I'm  lookingat  the  moon." 
Voice  from  door-way — "  Well,  tell  the  moon  to  go 
home,  and  you  come  into  the  house.  It's  half-past 
eleven." — Life. 

Upson  Downes — "  Last  evening  I  was  introduced 
to  a  girl  worth  three  millions."  Rowne  de  Bout — 
"Great  Csesar!  What  did  you  do?"  Upson 
Downes — "  I  asked  her  if  she  believed  in  'love  at 
first  sight.'  " — Puck. 

A  woman  runs  a  locomotive  on  the  Cairo  & 
Kanawha  Valley  Railroad  in  West  Virginia,  and 
makes  schedule  time  notwithstanding  the  impulse 
she  must  have  to  hold  up  her  train  at  every  crossing. 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"  I  hear  that  you  are  engaged  to  Lord  Hard- 
•quoze,"  said  a  belle  to  her  wealthy  friend  ;  "is  it 
so  ? "  "  Oh,  no,"  said  the  business-like  young 
woman  ;  "  I  shouldn't  say  we  were  engaged,  but  I — 
1  have  an  option  on  him." — Washington  Star. 

"Did  the  editor  of  the  United  Magazine  accept 
your  poem  ?  "  "  Yes.  I  signed  Whittier's  name  to 
it,  and  it  went  like  a  hot  cake.  There  was  one  dis- 
appointment in  it,  though.  I  believe  Whittier  got 
paid  for  it.     I  know  I  didn't." — New  York  Sun. 

Her  father — "  So,  young  man,  you  want  to  marry 
my  daughter?"  Young  man — "Yes,  sir."  Her 
father —  "  Well,  what  are  your  expectations  ?  " 
Young  man — "That  you  will  not  give  your  consent, 
and  that  we  shall  have  to  get  married  without  it." — 
Puck. 

"  Harkins  played  a  mean  trick  on  his  neighbor 
down  at  Metuchen."  "What  was  it?"  "Why, 
his  neighbor  has  been  fattening  a  turkey  for  Thanks- 
giving all  the  summer,  and  Harkins  mixed  a  bottle 
of  anti-fat  with  the  turkey's  food."  —  New  York 
Sun. 

Clergyman  (solemnly) — "  I  greatly  sympathize  with 
you  in  your  affliction,  madam,  but  you  should  not 
abandon  yourself  to  grief.  You  should  know  where 
to  turn  for  consolation."  Youngwidow — "  But  who 
would  want  to  marry  a  woman  with  three  children  ?" 
New  York  Weekly. 

"That  was  a  sacrifice."  "What?"  "Barton 
wouldn't  go  bathing  at  Seabright  because  he  didn't 
want  people  to  know  he  had  a  cork-leg  ;  but  when  a 
girl  who'd  snubbed  him  was  thought  to  be  drowning, 
Barton  took  the  leg  off  and  threw  it  out  to  her.  It 
saved  her  life." — fudge. 

"  How  long  has  he  been  preaching?  "  asked  the 
stranger,  as  he  came  in  during  the  sermon  and  took 
a  seat  in  a  back  pew.  "Thirty  or  forty  years,  I 
think,"  replied  the  old  member  ;  "  but  I  don't  know 
exactly."  "I'll  stay,  then.  He  must  be  nearly 
done." — New  York  Sun. 

Robson—"  Lambkin,  here,  is  quite  a  shark  at 
poker,  isn't  he?"  Colonel  Slaughter — "Oh,  some- 
what. He  was  playing  a  game  down  in  Texas  one 
day  when  his  opponent  was  shot.  You  ought  to 
have  heard  him  kick  when  the  widow  refused  to  play 
out  the  hand  1  " — Truth. 

"  John,  I  found  a  twenty-dollar  note  in  the  pocket 
of  your  last  summer's  waistcoat  to-day,  so  I  got  me 
a  bonnet."  "  Humph  !  "  "I  mentioned  it  because 
I  believe  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  even  with  one's 
own  husband.  You  would  thank  a  servant — but 
your  own  wife "    (Bursts  into  tears.) — Life. 

Teacher  (in  a  private  school  in  New  York)— 
"  Young  ladies,  George  William  Curtis  is  to  lecture 
to-morrow  afternoon  on  Washington  Irving.  How 
many  of  you  wish  me  to  secure  tickets  for  you?" 
One  of  the  young  ladies— ■" Who  is  George  William 
Curtis?"  Teacher— "  He  is  one  of  the  foremost 
literary  men  of  the  day."  Young  lady — "  Who  are 
the  other  three  ?" — Life. 


THE    MODERN    GOD    OF    LOVE. 


Cupid  Worsted. 
There's  a  roguish  little  archer 

Who  besets  us  all  alike  ; 
No  care  he  knows  if  friend  or  foes 

His  heedless  arrows  strike. 
The  proudest  he  will  vanquish. 

The  sagest  he'll  deceive ; 
So,  friend,  beware  and  have  a  care 
Lest  you  his  tale  believe. 
Listen  to  bis  story  ; 

Let  him  tell  it  through  ; 

But  take  it  not  an  stricux. 

Whatever  else  you  do. 

He  knows  when  men  are  weakest ; 

He  knows  when  women  yield  ; 
His  arrows  fly  ere  you  and  I 

Suspect  he's  in  the  field. 
When  some  fair  maid  seems  fairest 

Tis  time  to  have  a  care  : 
With  roguish  wile  and  cunning  smile 
Be  sure  he's  lurking  there. 
Be  sure  it  is  his  doing. 

Though  the  eyes  be  black  or  blue  ; 
But  take  it  not  au  sfrieux. 
Whatever  else  you  do. 

Would  you  pay  this  merry  youngster 

For  the  many  tricks  he's  played. 
Would  leave  forlorn  and  laugh  to  scorn 

The  traps  the  rogue  has  laid  ? 
Then  follow  where  he  leads  you, 

But  keep  a  bright  lookout 
To  reap  the  spoils  and  skip  the  toils ; 
Take  care  what  you're  about. 
Listen  to  his  story 

As  though  you  thought  it  true  ; 
But  take  it  not  au  serieux. 
Whatever  else  you  do. 
— Mary  E.  Vandyne  in  the  Bazar. 


Cupid's  Protest. 

The  world  is  whirling  madly, 
Receptions,  balls,  and  teas, 

And  invitations  nutter 

Like  leaves  upon  the  breeze  ; 

One  meets  the  dear  Four  Hundred 
At  every  turn,  maybe, 

But  still  there's  one  face  missing- 
Young  Cupid  :  where  is  he  ? 

The  debutantes  so  lovely, 

In  gauzy  gowns  of  white, 
Behind  a  wealth  of  roses 

Are  nearly  hid  from  sight. 
Mammas  in  richest  raiment 

Preside  with  beaming  smile 
Amid  their  budding  beauties : 

Where's  Cupid  all  this  while  t 

Alone,  within  a  comer. 

With  wings  a-drooping  low ; 
His  arrows  lie  unheeded, 

Unstrung  his  crafty  bow : — 
"  I'm  sadly  out  of  fa>hi_:i ; 

*  Tis  very  plain  to  see 
To-day  thai  men  and  maidens 

Have  little  need  of  me. 

"  When  two  sit  on  a  stairway 

1  stealthily  draw  near  — 
A  mystic  Browning  murmur 

Falls  on  my  lisi'uing  ear ; 
And  where,  with  dim-lit  fragrance, 

Conservatories  lure. 
And  fountains  play  they  whisper 

The  tenets  of  mind-cure ! 

"  Strange  that  those  hearts  so  tender 

Can  all  my  arts  withstand 
Amid  the  strains  expensive 

Of  that  Hungarian  hand  ! 
While  Klunder's  richest  roses 

Shed  fragrance  everywhere — 
But,  oh.  the  bliss  of  stealing 

One  sweet  flower  from  her  hair  ! 

"  Oh,  debutantes  so  charming. 
Who  wield  a  mighty  power. 
Come,  let  these  fads  be  banished. 

Talk  nonsense  by  the  hour ; 
Give  Cupid  kindly  welcome, 
For  still  he  waits  to  show 
To  modern  men  and  maidens 
The  love  of  long  ago." 
—Ada  Stewart  She/tan  in  Harper's  Weekly. 


Cupid's  New  Arrow. 
Young  Cupid  went  storming  to  Vulcan  one  day, 
And  besought  him  to  look  at  bis  arrow  ; 
'  Tis  useless."  be  cried  ;  "  you  must  mend  it,  1  say  ! 
'  Tis  not  fit  to  let  fl>  at  a  sparrow. 
There's  something  that's  wrong  in  the  shaft  or  the  dart, 

For  it  flutters  quite  false  to  my  aim. 
Tis  an  age  since  it  fairly  went  home  to  the  heart, 
And  the  world  really  jests  at  my  name. 

'  I  have  straightened,  I've  bent,  I've  tried  all,  I  declare  ; 

I've  perfumed  it  with  sweetest  of  sighs  : 
Tis  feathered  with  ringlets  my  mother  might  wear. 

And  the  barb  gleams  with  light  from  young  eyes  ; 
But  it  falls  without  touching  — I'll  break  it,  I  vow — 

For  there's  Hymen  beginning  to  pout ; 
He's  complaining  his  torch  burns  so  dull  and  so  low 

That  Zephyr  might  puff  it  right  out." 

Little  Cupid  went  on  with  his  pitiful  tale 

Till  Vulcan  the  weapon  restored. 
'  There,  take  it,  young  sir  ;  try  it  now— if  it  fail 

I  will  ask  neither  fee  nor  reward." 
The  urchin  shot  out.  and  rare  havoc  he  made  ; 

The  wounded  and  dead  were  untold  ; 
But  no  wonder  the  rogue  had  such  slaughtering  trade, 

For  the  arrow  was  laden  with  gold.  — Ex. 


Do  not  allow  the  accumulation  of  Scurf  or  Dand- 
ruff, when  it  can  be  easily  prevented  by  the  use  of 
Ayer's  Hair  Vigor. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

Orthopedic  surgery  is  that  branch  of  the  surgeon's 
art  which  has  for  its  purpose  to  remove  or  relieve 
the  deformities  of  children — to  make  crooked  chil- 
dren straight,  as  the  derivation  of  the  word  "  ortho- 
pedic" shows.  The  number  and  the  variety  of  such 
deformities,  and  the  frequency  of  the  injuries  which 
produce  them,  are  generally  unknown  except  to 
those  whose  professional  duty  it  is  to  relieve  them. 
The  means  of  relief  are  as  various  as  the  ills  they 
are  designed  to  remedy.  The  necessary  skill  and 
attention  arc  supplied  by  the  staff  of  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  this  city,  but  no  adequate  provision  has 
been  made  for  the  supply  of  the  mechanical  appli- 
ances, without  which  such  skill  and  attention  may  be 
useless.  It  is  to  supply  this  want  that  the  "  Crutch 
and  Splint  Fund"  is  intended,  and  the  Argonaut 
commends  its  purpose  to  all  its  readers. 

Previously  acknowledged S3. 363  10 

Crutch  and  Splint  Card  No.  44 18  90 

Collected  by  a  friend  in  San  Rafael  from 
the  following:  Mrs.  F.  Hyams,  Burt- 
schaell  S:  Co.,  Mrs.  Butler,  Miss  Warn, 
Mr.  Butler,  E.  Chismore,  Michael  Mc- 
Namara,  R.  W.  Johnson,  Mrs.  Welch, 
George  Grant,  Miss  Moyle,  "  Williams," 
C.  Grosjean,  Mamie  Le  Cornee,  Annie 
McGunn,  William  Sale,  J.  Tunstead,  A. 
Johnson,  Mr,  Morgan,  J.  Escalle,  John 
Printy,  H.  Knittel,  Mrs.  Charles  Coulter, 
Mamie  Jones,  A.  M.  K.,  George  Mur- 
ray, Cora  Lenon,  Mrs.  P.  Ross 24  50 

Elliot  George 4  00 

Conway  Smith 5  00 

Jennie  Farmer 5  00 

"  Helping  Hands  " 4  50 

Total §3.425  00 

All  contributions  to  the  lund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street, 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  lo  5. 


—  Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 

O.    ^-    ZDTXTJO-TO.Ttf'    cfe    00. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
SEW  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,  com- 
prising the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,   mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Eleratorg.  Erery  room  la 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glasB  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage -'way,  ana  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Gnests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  81.00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 
K.  B.  SOLLE,  Manager. 

-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANT  ON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  ele^andy  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain* 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pentjleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PISE    AND    JOXES    STS. 
New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


Every  home  should  have  a  bottle 

Of  the  famous  Crown  Lavender  Salts.     Be  sure  you  get  the 
genuine,  as  there  are  worthless  imitations. 


THE    COST    IS    THE    SAME! 


The  Hartman  Patent  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  apart  in  a  short  lime. 
The  "  Hartman"  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  practically  everlast- 
ing.   ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  PRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED  FREE. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 


BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

tUT  Always  Mention  this  fafer  in  -writing. 


KNABF. 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  fCNABE 
other  instruments.      A.    L.     Bancroft  St  Co.,  303 
Street,  San  Francisco. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  o(  tongae  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  havt  Utn" 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LtGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic Is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 

Office   -    fiS   POST   ST- 


,  s  <g®  FACE 

OVERHArrWHtEL<?  J*7, 


Menlo  Heights 

—  A  BARGAIN  SEAB  THE  — 

Stanford  University 

—  FOG  A  — 

RICH    MAN   ONLY. 


14.41  acres,  affording  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
developing  one  of  the  most  picturesque  residence  properties 
in  America.  Not  less  than  seventeen  cities,  villages,  and 
towns  are  overlooked  from  this  choice  site  and  on  any  clear 
day,  from  this  spot,  can  be  counted  the  hills  of  ten  counties, 
constituting  the  grand  environment  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  tract  commands  extended  views  of  the  great 
Santa  Clara  Valley— the  most  beautiful  valley  in  California  ; 
overlooks  San  Francisco  Bay,  covered  with  sails  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  ihe  lowering  forms  of  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
Mt.  Diablo,  and  Mt.  Hamilton  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
latter  the  great  white  dome  of  the  Lick  Observatory  is  easily 
discernible  wiih  the  naked  eye.  Within  a  radius  of 
three  miles  from  this  site  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  homes  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  those  of  United  States  Senators 
Lelaud  Stanford  and  Charles  N.  Felton,  of 
the  late  James  C.  Flood,  of  Timothy  Hopkins, 
Edgar  Mills,  Commodore  Goodall,  and  others. 

The  price  at  which  this  really  peerless  site  is  offered  is  one- 
fourth  the  figure  its  own,  and  the  merits  of  the  surroundings 

"'"Vo?" further   particulars   address  EDGAR    C.  HUM- 
PHREY. Manager  of  the  Menlo  Heights  Dept.  for 

THE  CARNALL-HOPKINS  CO., 
(Opp.  Palace  Hotel.)  634  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Stock, 


$2,000,000 


Officers: 

A.  1.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WARNER     Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  P1XLEY Shcretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  aBphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores. 

The  fuel,  when  converted  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland, 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San    Francisco. 
470  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

AST  Countrv  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS 

O.  F.  WBBEB  &  CO. 

a*rt^      Port  and  Stookton  St..,  8*  V. 


GOLD  WATCHES  !         GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 

SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 

LADIES'  WATCHES  !  SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


-O-A-IjIj      03NT- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under    Masonic    Temple. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Removed    to    310    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Counting -House  Materials,  Blank  Books,  Labor  -  Saving  Office  Devices. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MAKKET   ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &,  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


a 


PLANET  JR." 


Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  '91. 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  not  de- 
scribe them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and  inter- 
esting.    Send  for  copy  at  once  and  you  will  be  fully  repaid. 

Our  full  line  comprises  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Pulver- 
izers, Harrows,  Steel  Harness,  Orchard  Plows,  and  many  new 
and  valuable  implements. 

Send  for  Horticultural  Catalogue  at  once. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


-rp&D-     r,i^ff^. 
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During  the  joint  debate  in  Ohio,  the  other  day,  between 
Major  McKinley  and  Governor  Campbell,  the  Democratic 
orator  said  that  the  Republican  party  had  driven  American 
shipping  from  the  seas.  McKinley  retorted  that  the  internal 
commerce  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  the  whole 
commerce  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  Hol- 
land, Belgium,  and  Austro-Hungary.  Great  Britain's  foreign 
commerce  is  only  one-sixth  of  our  domestic  commerce.  A 
single  railroad  company  in  the  United  States,  running 
through  Ohio,  carries  more  traffic  and  more  tonnage  than  all 
the  merchant  ships  of  Great  Britain. 

Had  Major  McKinley  desired  to  go  into  the  subject  of 
the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  thoroughly,  he 
could  have  found  abundant  material  ready  to  his  hand  to 
support  his  position.  For  instance,  he  might  have  turned  to 
"  Poor's  Manual,"  which  is  accepted  authority  on  the  subject 
of  American  railroads,  and  have  shown  that,  during  the  year 
1890,  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  moved  701,344,437 
tons  of  freight,  or,  to  reduce  it  to  the  usual  standard  in  mak- 


ing such  estimates,  that  the  tons  of  freight  moved  one  mile 
amounted  to  79,192,985,125.  It  would  need  no  further 
demonstration  of  the  enormous  volume  of  our  internal  com- 
merce than  to  present  these  figures. 

But,  at  the  same  time,  they  would  not  tell  one-half  the 
story  of  the  movement  of  products  within  the  United  States, 
which  is  such  an  accurate  index  to  the  amount  of  home  busi- 
ness of  all  kinds  which  is  transacted.  These  figures,  great 
as  they  are,  make  no  account  whatever  of  our  internal  water 
transportation,  of  the  fleets  of  steam-boats  and  barges  on  our 
great  rivers,  or  of  the  commerce  of  the  great  lakes,  which  has 
risen  of  late  years  to  such  gigantic  proportions.  It  will  be 
obvious,  of  course,  that  the  statistics  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  United  States  are  not  as  readily  attainable  as  those  of 
our  foreign  commerce,  for  we  have  no  custom-houses  inland 
as  we  have  on  our  sea-coasts  ;  but  there  are  sufficient  data 
from  which  to  make  such  an  estimate  as  McKinley  used,  and 
to  increase  it  very  largely  if  necessary. 

A  New  York  paper,  although  it  belongs  to  the  class  which 
is  always  crying  out  for  a  foreign  market,  published  recently 
an  article  on  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  Canal,  or  the  "  Soo,"  as  it 
is  usually  called,  which,  in  connection  with  the  Detroit  River, 
makes  the  water  connection  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron.  Accurate  statistics  are  kept  of  the  commerce  pass- 
ing through  the  lock  in  this  canal,  and  the  figures  will  interest 
those  who  are  so  apt  to  complain  of  the  decadence  of  Amer- 
ican commerce. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1S90,  there  passed 
through  the  lock  10,108  vessels,  carrying  8,288,580  tons  of 
freight,  valued  at  $85,000,000.  j.7or  the  same  period  there 
were  entered  and  cleared  at  the  port  of  New  York  5,407 
vessels  of  all  classes,  carrying  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  6,258,- 
222  tons  of  freight,  which  is  over  2,000,000  tons  less  than 
passed  through  the  water-way  between  Lake  Superior  and 
Lake  Huron.  In  view  of  such  figures,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  to  attach  some  importance  to  our  internal  commerce, 
instead  of  turning  our  backs  upon  it  and  insisting,  as  do  some 
of  the  American  free-traders,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in 
existence  as  American  commerce. 

These  few  plain  facts  and  figures  can  not  fail  to  suggest 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  falling  oflT  in  our  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations.  We  have  been  so  busy  provid- 
ing for  the  needs  of  our  own  people  and  in  devising  ways  and 
means  for  domestic  interchange  of  products,  that  we  have  had 
neither  time  nor  inclination  to  build  steamships  for  ocean 
traffic,  especially  as  they  could  not  be  made  to  pay  when 
brought  into  direct  competition  with  the  heavily  subsidized 
steamship  lines  of  the  great  maritime  nations  of  Europe.  It 
would  have  been  the  height  of  absurdity  to  build  steamers  to 
ply  between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  or  New  York  and 
Havre,  and  provide  no  means  for  getting  the  wheat  and  the 
barley,  and  the  lumber  and  the  pork,  and  all  the  other  pro- 
ducts of  the  great  West  to  the  Eastern  market.  It  would  be 
like  a  man  building  an  expensive  sidewalk  in  the  street  before 
he  had  provided  any  means  of  getting  from  the  front-door  to 
the  front-gate. 

We  think  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  coming  to 
appreciate  the  immense  value  and  importance  of  the  home 
market  and  the  enormous  extent  of  our  internal  commerce. 
They  were  somewhat  disposed,  in  1888,  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  glittering  spectacle  of  the  markets  of  the  world  dangled 
before  their  eyes  by  Democratic  orators  and  writers,  but  we 
venture  to  say  that  by  1892  they  will  fully  understand  that 
the  home  market  is  the  best  market  of  the  world,  and  that 
our  internal  commerce  is  of  more  value  than  all  the  foreign 
commerce  we  could  possibly  acquire,  even  under  the  most 
favorable  conditions. 


The  era  of  harmony  which  was  to  open  in  Irish  politics  as 
the  result  of  Parnell's  death  has  been  apparently  postponed 
indefinitely.  While  there  is  a  chance  for  a  row,  the  people  of 
Ireland  are  always  disposed  to  let  harmony  take  care  of  itself. 
The  opportunity  for  a  scrimmage  at  Parnell's  funeral  was  im- 
proved, of  course.  The  wild,  reasonless  storming  of  the 
gates  of  the  cemetery,  the  faction  shouts  while  the  mad  strug- 
gle went  on,  the  screams  of  crushed   women,  and  the  stop- 


page of  the  funeral  cortege  were  fitly  followed  by  a  free  fight 
around  the  open  grave.  There,  members  of  the  Clan-na-Gael 
had  constituted  themselves  a  guard,  and  rapped  with  their 
shillalahs  the  toes,  and  occasionally  the  skulls,  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen,  who  resented  the  attention  and  sailed  in.  The 
service  had  to  be  cut  short,  so  great  was  the  disorder. 

The  anti-Parnell  members  of  Parliament  did  well  to  go 
into  hiding.  It  may  have  been  a  great  day  for  Ireland,  but 
had  the  opponents  of  the  late  leader  shown  themselves,  there 
can  be  small  doubt  that  the  populace  would  have  fallen  upon 
them  with  all  the  ferocity  of  Apaches — the  same  populace 
which  but  a  few  weeks  ago  was  cracking  its  throat  in  cheering 
these  same  politicians  who  were  denouncing  Parnell  as  a 
debauchee  and  traitor.  Dublin  was  probably  saved  from  a 
riot  by  the  police.  A  genius  must  have  managed  the  force, 
for  he  adopted  a  bold,  novel,  and  entirely  successful  plan  in 
dealing  with  the  mob.  At  the  cemetery  he  simply  let  the 
people  have  their  own  way  and  fight  it  out  among  themselves. 
Pathetic  complaint  is  made  of  this  latest  and  most  heartless 
instance  of  Saxon  tyranny — this  cold-blooded  indifference  to 
what  a  proud  and  sensitive  race  may  do  to  one  another's  heads 
when  their  souls  are  aroused.  The  mighty  concourse  of  patriots 
at  the  cemetery  were  bewildered  by  being  so  neglected,  and 
went  home  without  breaking  a  single  window.  It  is  to  be 
expected  that  the  national  hatred  of  a  policeman  will  be  in- 
creased by  this  foul  insult  of  non-interference.  But  the 
British  Government  should  be  enlightened  by  the  occurrence. 
It  might  be  worth  its  while  to  try  the  experiment  of  with- 
drawing the  constabulary  and  military  from  Ireland  for  a 
month.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  it  is  more  than  likely  that 
every  man  in  the  island  with  a  head  worth  saving  or  a  dollar's 
worth  of  property  to  lose  would  be  clamoring  for  a  restora- 
tion to  its  accustomed  place  of  the  iron  heel  of  British  des- 
potism. 

There  is  to  be  no  peace  for  Ireland.  The  Parnellites  re- 
fuse to  coalesce  with  the  McCarthyites,  though  both  factions 
will  make  an  appeal  for  money  to  America  "  in  the  name  of 
the  great  leader  who  has  gone."  The  heat  of  the  war  for 
political  supremacy  and  control  of  the  funds  has  not  been 
lessened,  but  intensified  by  PameU's  death,  and  the  clergy,  as 
usual,  are  not  on  the  side  of  peace.  Before  the  grave  had 
been  dug,  Archbishop  Walsh  kicked  the  body  of  Parnell 
and  declared  that  his  soul  was  lost.  In  his  communication  to 
the  Dublin  Catholic^  the  organ  of  the  Irish  hierarchy,  this 
charitable  Christian  gentleman  said  : 

"To  Catholics,  the  close  of  Mr.  Parnell's  career  is  one  of  terrible 
significance.  Death  has  come  in  a  home  of  sin  ;  his  last  glimpse  of 
the  world  unhallowed  by  the  consolations  of  religion  ;  his  last  memory 
linked  forever  with  hers  whose  presence  seems  to  forbid  a  thought  of 
repentance.  He  has  passed  into  eternity  without  a  sign  of  sorrow  for 
the  insult  offered  to  morality,  for  his  offense  against  the  law  resting  at 
the  base  of  society,  for  his  revolt  against  his  native  land  and  against 
the  anointed  prelates  and  ministers  of  God's  church." 

That  is,  Parnell  should  have  turned  Catholic  before  he 
died,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  he  would  have  been  required  to 
disown  the  woman  whom  he  had  made  his  wife,  and  who, 
though  she  wrecked  his  career,  had  ruined  herself  for  him.  It 
is  singular  modesty  in  the  archbishop  to  place  in  the  list  of 
Parnell's  sins  his  "revolt  against  his  native  land  "  ahead  of 
his  revolt  against  "  the  anointed  prelates  and  ministers  of 
God's  church."  In  any  other  country  under  the  sun,  the  in--- 
decency  of  this  arrogant  priest's  assault  upon  a  dead  man 
would  have  shocked  manhood  and  called  forth  indignant  pro- 
test. But  the  Irish  press  has  remained  silent,  so  far  as  we 
know.  Not  since  mediaeval  times  have  an  English-speaking 
people,  outside  of  Ireland,  been  addressed  in  such  terms  by 
any  high  ecclesiastic.  It  is  only  in  Ireland  that  a  prelate 
would  dare  to  assume  this  tone  of  boundless  authority  and  to 
hold  political  opposition  to  the  clergy  as  mortal  sin.  Not  in 
France,  not  in  Spain,  not  in  Italy,  would  the  church  venture 
to  take  such  a  position  and  to  utter  such  language,  or  were  it 
to  do  so  it  would  either  be  instantly  resented  by  the  people  or 
be  received  with  scornful  laughter.  But  in  Ireland  the  voice 
of  the  "  anointed  prelates  and  ministers  "  of  the  church  is  still 
the  voice  of  God,  as  it  was  to  the  rest  of  the  world  during  its 
thousand  years  of  intellectual  sleep.  When  the  ch> 
all  Catholic  Ireland  drops  its  arms,  holds  its  tongue 
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reverence,  and  sneaks  away  from  the  field  of  political  battle. 
At  the  church's  behest  this  strange,  belated  people  will  forsake 
any  leader,  any  cause.  It  is  not  matter  for  wonder,  therefore, 
that  Archbishop  Walsh  magnifies  his  office,  insults  over  a 
corpse  the  Protestants  of  his  country,  shocks  nineteenth- 
century  decorum,  and  shakes  his  truncheon  as  if  he  were  a 
spiritual  policeman,  and  one  very  much  out  of  temper  at  that. 

Canon  Doyle,  of  Dublin,  is  also  to  the  fore  in  the  interest 
of  Irish  harmony.  He  writes  to  the  newspapers  that  Parnell 
was  not  alone  in  his  evil  courses.  The  private  lives  of  some 
of  the  Irish  leaders  when  they  are  in  London,  the  canon 
avers,  are  scandalous,  and  he  threatens  to  expose  them  should 
they  not  mend  their  ways.  Poor  Parnell  was  debarred  by  his 
form  of  faith  from  the  advantages  of  the  confessional.  His 
brethren  in  politics  and  sin,  happily  for  them,  are  nearly  all 
good  Catholics,  and  may,  therefore,  readily  appease  the  virtu- 
ous canon  by  owning  up,  in  strict  privacy,  at  regular  intervals 
to  the  "  anointed  prelates  and  ministers  of  God's  church." 

Until  Ireland  gets  rid  of  "  God's  church,"  in  the  sense 
meant  by  Archbishop  Walsh,  she  will  remain  what  she  has 
been  these  hundred  years — an  object  of  jest,  scorn,  and  pity 
to  nations  which  have  reduced  the  clergy  to  their  proper  sta- 
tion, and  taught  them  to  understand  that  politics  is  a  secular 
business,  with  which  the  less  "anointed  prelates  and  minis- 
ters "  have  to  do  in  their  official  capacity  the  better.  Until 
Ireland  ceases  to  tremble  at  the  scowl  of  a  priest,  like  a  child 
before  an  angry  school-master,  she  will  continue  to  deserve 
all  the  ills  which  afflict  her.     She  is  not  fit  to  be  free. 

Roswell  P.  Flower,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  governor 
of  New  York,  represents  but  two  principles — if  the  word  may 
be  prostituted  to  such  base  uses — Tammany  and  money. 
Tammany  gave  him  his  nomination,  but  it  is  easy  to  imagine 
that  even  he,  with  all  his  subserviency,  might  have  appealed 
in  vain  to  Tammany  had  not  that  organization  felt  that  Flower 
would  pay  liberally  for  the  honor  of  a  nomination.  The  real 
character  of  the  Democratic  candidate  and  his  unfitness  for 
the  position  he  seeks  are  being  very  amusingly  illustrated  just 
now  by  the  Republican  papers  of  New  York,  which  are  re- 
printing the  attacks  formerly  made  on  him  by  the  Times, 
which  is  now  one  of  his  most  ardent  supporters. 

The  significance  of  Herman  Oelrichs's  resignation  from  the 
National  Democratic  Committee  can  not  have  escaped  any 
one  who  is  at  all  interested  in  politics.  Mr.  Oelrichs  said, 
in  effect,  that  he  had  been  chosen  to  represent  the  Demo- 
cratic party  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  that  committee  ; 
but  now  that  the  party  had  been  absorbed  by  Tammany — 
an  institution  for  which  he  had  no  respect  and  with  which  he 
was  not  in  sympathy — he  felt  that  he  no  longer  had  an  ap- 
propriate place  on  the  national  committee,  and  therefore  re- 
signed. When  it  is  known  that  he  received  nearly  a  thou- 
sand congratulatory  telegrams  from  Democrats  all  over  the 
State  of  New  York,  who  felt  as  he  did,  it  will  be  apparent 
that  Roswell  P.  Flower  has  not  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party,  and  that  his  success  on  elec- 
tion day  is  very  far  from  being  assured. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  there  seems  to  be  no  reasonable  prob- 
ability of  the  success  of  the  Democratic  ticket  this  year  in 
New  York  any  more  than  in  Ohio.  There  is,  in  the  Empire 
State,  a  serious  and  wide-spread  revolt  against  the  domination 
of  Tammany,  and  the  only  way  to  emphasize  it  is  to  defeat  the 
Democratic  ticket.  Tammany  possessed  the  State  convention 
as  completely  and  absolutely  as  Buckley  ever  controlled  a 
Democratic  municipal  convention  in  this  city.  Had  the  entire 
convention  been  composed  of  delegates  from  Tammany  Hall, 
it  could  not  have  been  any  more  obedient  to  the  orders  of 
the  chiefs  of  that  very  close  political  corporation.  Revolt  was 
not  even  whispered,  for  it  was  seen  at  once  to  be  useless  ;  but 
there  were  very  many  good  men  and  good  Democrats  who 
went  home  with  bitterness  in  their  hearts  and  with  a  settled 
purpose  to  break  down  the  malign  influence  of  Tammany 
when  the  day  of  election  should  arrive. 

In  Ohio,  Governor  Campbell  seems  to  have  given  up  his 
attempt  at  proselytizing  in  the  Republican  counties  and  to 
have  retired  to  seek  comfort  and  consolation  in  the  counties 
which  are  or  have  been  heretofore  solidly  Democratic.  It 
may  be  suspected  that  his  progress  among  the  Republicans  of 
Ohio  was  not  flattering,  with  McKinley  camping  on  his  trail, 
and  it  is  likely  that  his  retrogade  movement  was  discreet,  if 
not  particularly  courageous.  There  seems,  at  the  present 
time,  to  be  but  one  real  issue  in  Ohio,  and  that  is  whether 
Major  McKinley's  majority  is  to  be  thirty  thousand  or  more. 

Who  can  fail  to  see  that  the  same  arguments  which  address 
themselves  to  the  people  of  these  two  great  States  in  1891 
will  appeal  to  the  whole  United  States  in  1892,  only  with  in- 
creased force  and  intensity  ?  The  Democratic  assaults  upon 
the  McKinley  tariff*  have  injured  that  party  vastly  more  than 
they  have  helped  it,  for  they  have  been  answered  seriatim  by 
the  presentation  of  facts  and  figures  from  which  there  was  no 
■*scape.  The  moment  it  was  shown,  as  it  has  been  most  con- 
clusively, that  under  the  new  tariff  the  average  price  of  farm 
products  had  risen,  while  the  average  price  to  the  consumer 


of  manufactured  articles  of  necessity  had  decreased,  the  free- 
trade  attacks  upon  the  tariff  became  a  mere  waste  of  breath. 
Out  of  a  long  price-list  published  by  the  American  Economist 
recently,  made  up  by  correspondents  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States,  but  one  single  article — pearl-buttons — was  as 
high  or  higher  than  before  the  McKinley  Bill  went  into  opera- 
tion. Havana  cigars  are  somewhat  higher,  it  is  true,  and 
champagne  and  imported  perfumery  and  French  soaps  and 
some  other  articles  of  the  sort,  but  they  can  hardly  be  classed 
as  articles  of  necessity. 

There  is  no  escape  from  the  proposition  that  the  tariff  will 
be  the  controlling — if  not  the  only — issue  of  next  year's  cam- 
paign. The  Republican  party  will  meet  the  issue  gladly,  if  it 
be  squarely  made,  for  it  may  rely  with  perfect  confidence 
upon  the  beneficial  results  of  protection  to  all  classes  of  the 
American  people. 

By  cable  and  wire  the  following  news  has  been  flashed 
around  a  waiting  and  reverent  world  : 

Treves,  October  4th. — The  exhibition  of  the  "  Holy  Coat"  closed 
to-day.  Bishop  Korum  conducted  an  elaborate  service  and  pro- 
nounced the  benediction.  The  total  number  of  pilgrims  who  viewed 
the  coat  is  i  925  130.     The  relic  is  now  enshrined. 

Still  later  information  raises  the  number  of  pilgrims  be- 
yond two  millions,  and  gives  account  of  about  a  dozen 
miracles  caused  by  touching  the  "  Holy  Coat."  It  is  added, 
concerning  these  wonders  : 

But  the  authorities  are  careful  about  indorsing  any  of  them. 
They  propose  to  content  themselves  and  to  satisfy  the  faithful  by 
simply  publishing  the  certificates  of  attending  physicians  as  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient  before  and  after  touching  the  relic.  Apart  from 
these  certificates  the  ecclesiastics  will  have  nothing  to  say. 

This  attitude  of  the  clergy  of  Treves  indicates  not  only  a 
deplorable  waning  of  faith,  but  a  want  of  courage,  which  may 
be  attributed  either  to  the  direct  influence  of  a  skeptical  age 
or  a  hint  from  Rome,  where,  even  in  the  Vatican,  some 
knowledge  exists  of  what  the  world  of  to-day  is  like.  Why 
else  should  the  ecclesiastics  of  Treves  show  doubt  of  the 
efficacy  of  the  "Holy  Coat"? — ecclesiastics  of  a  church 
whose  pantheon  is  packed  with  miracle-performing  saints  ;  a 
church  which,  for  example,  speaking  through  the  Council  of 
Kiersi,  declared  that  St.  Eucherius,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  being 
in  prayer,  was  lifted  up  into  the  world  of  spirits,  and  that 
among  the  things  which  the  Lord  showed  him  was  the 
spirit  of  Charles  Martel,  tormented  in  the  lowest  depths 
of  hell,  for  touching  the  property  of  ths  clergy  ;  a  church 
whose  early  fathers  believed  it  to  be  in  the  power  of 
holy  men  to  raise  the  dead  and  exorcise  devils,  and  who  had 
ample  faith,  not  only  in  these  marvels,  but  in  the  miracles  of. 
the  pagans,  also  ;  a  church  which  has,  in  our  own  time, 
vouched  for  the  supernatural  virtues  of  the  waters  of  the 
grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes,  and  exhibits  for  the  benefit 
of  its.  children  and  the  conversion  of  the  heretic  the  liquefac- 
tion of  the  blood  of  St.  Januarius.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
timid  ecclesiastics  of  Treves  are  little  better  at  heart  than 
Professor  Winschied,  an  eminent  citizen  of  Leipsic,  who 
has  been  perverted  to  Protestantism  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
"  Holy  Coat " — an  incident  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  back- 
action  miracle,  and  one  about  which  the  church  can  not  feel 
any  doubt  at  all,  with  or  without  the  certificate  of  a  physician. 
Since  the  clergy  of  Treves  discreetly  drop  their  eyes  when 
questioned  concerning  the  miracles  of  the  "  Holy  Coat,"  one 
is  reluctantly  forced  to  suspect  that  even  were  the  breeches  of 
St.  Joseph  (with  a  pocket  for  his  carpenter's  rule,  and  so  badly 
worn  in  the  seat  that  the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  he  was 
an  eight-hour  man)  brought  out  of  the  treasure-chamber  of 
the  Church  of  Maria-Zell,  in  Styria,  and  placed  on  view,  the 
happy  miraculous  results  which  have  hitherto  attended  the 
show,  and  no  doubt  would  again,  might  be  somewhat  dis- 
tressing to  Mother  Church,  which  does  not,  and  never  did, 
like  to  be  laughed  at. 

Notwithstanding  the  impious  incredulity  of  the  owners 
of  the  "  Holy  Coat "  at  Treves,  it  is  cheering  to  know 
that  they  have  had  no  hesitation  at  all  in  accepting  the 
profits  of  the  exhibition.  These  profits  have  been  so  large 
that  a  "new  and  splendid  shrine  has  been  prepared  as  a 
place  of  deposit "  for  the  sacred  garment.  The  Pope,  who 
has  permitted  the  common  sense  of  the  age  to  be  affronted, 
"  will  be  given  a  large  share  of  the  donations,  although  no 
public  statement  of  the  amount  has  been  made."  Appa- 
rently there  are  no  poor  jn  or  about  Treves  whose  wants  re- 
quire relief. 

Though  the  Pope  has  held  his  Pontifical  tongue  on  the 
subject  of  the  "  Holy  Coat,"  yet  he  has,  by  taking  a  royal 
percentage  of  the  gate-money,  given  the  display  the  strongest 
kind  of  tacit  indorsement.  We  do  not  see,  therefore,  why 
our  reverend  friend,  Archbishop  Riordan,  should  longer  re- 
frain from  accepting  the  Argonaut's  invitation  to  tell  the 
faithful  in  San  Francisco  and  California  just  what  they  are 
required  to  believe  regarding  the  "  Coat."  We  repeat  that 
invitation  now,  and  offer  the  hospitality  of  these  columns  to 
his  grace  for  his  authoritative  utterances  on  a  matter  which 
has  stunned  the  minds  of  all  intelligent  Catholics  in  America 


and   brought  upon  Holy  Church   the   sneers  of  the    unbe 
lieving  everywhere. 

Nearly  four  years  have  passed  since  the  Federal  Goverr 
ment  resolved  to  erect  a  post-office  building  in  this  city 
During  all  that  time,  real-estate  agents  and  commissioner 
have  been  busily  engaged  in  looking  for  a  site  without  sue 
cess.  Wherever  it  was  imagined  that  the  government  had  it 
eye  on  a  particular  locality,  prices  of  lots  went  up  in  tha 
neighborhood,  and  the  agents  of  the*  post-office  were  heade. 
off.  In  order  to  meet  this  rapid  advance  in  the  value  of  suill 
able  sites,  the  appropriation  has  twice  been  increased  by  vot 
of  Congress.  But,  until  quite  lately,  even  the  advance  failetj 
to  bring  to  light  a  suitable  site,  and  the  government  had  t 
submit  to  be  roundly  trounced  at  periodical  intervals  for  it 
neglect  of  the  wants  of  San  Francisco. 

Now  that  it  has  made  a  selection,  Mr.  Wanamaker  is  mor 
severely  abused  than  ever,  on  the  ground  that  he  has  chosei 
an  unfit  place  and  has  paid  too  much  for  it.  It  may  be  wel 
to  traverse  the  accusations  which  are  being  made  against  hinj 
by  a  plain  statement  of  facts. 

When  the  Postmaster-General  was  here,  in  company  wit] 
the  President,  he  deemed  it  his  business  to  look  at  the  site 
which  had  been  suggested  ;  and  it  is  an  open  secret  that  hi 
made  up  his  mind  which  was  the  best  to  choose.  It  was  01 
Union  Square,  and  embraced  the  Calvary  Church  property 
It  was  large  enough  for  the  government's  wants,  and  its  prict 
came  well  within  the  congressional  appropriation.  It  was 
beyond  any  question,  the  best  site.  Mr.  Wanamaker  wai 
warned,  on  his  return  to  Washington,  that  the  purchasf 
of  Calvary  Church  would  expose  him  to  charges,  by  th< 
local  newspapers,  of  subordinating  the  public  interest  to  thi 
interest  of  a  denomination  with  which  he  is  supposed  to  b< 
affiliated  ;  but  he  resolved  to  run  the  risk,  and  adhered  to  the 
opinion  he  formed  while  here.  Unfortunately,  he  could  noi 
carry  the  local  commission  with  him.  Messrs.  J.  P.  Irish. 
W.  J.  Bryan,  and  N.  K.  Masten  were,  from  first  to  last,  op 
posed  to  the  Union  Square  site  ;  their  choice  was  the  cornei 
of  Mission  and  Seventh,  which  has  since  been  selected 
When  the  question  came  up  for  final  decision  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  the  Attorney-General,  and  the  Postmaster 
General,  the  two  first-named  officials  held  that  it  was  beltei 
to  be  guided  by  the  opinion  of  the  three  local  commissioners 
than  by  that  which  Mr.  Wanamaker  had  formed  on  his  brief 
visit,  and  they  decided  to  exercise  the  opr.on  the  government 
agent  had  secured  on  the  Mission  Street  site. 

This  is  much  to  be  regretted.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  people  of  San  Francisco  preferred  Union  Square  to 
any  other  site  :  their  second  choice  was  the  Parrott  property 
on  Market  Street  ;  failing  that,  the  Mechanics'  Institute 
property  was  their  third  choice  ;  while  last  and  least  desirable 
of  all  came  the  Mission  Street  property,  which  is  Hobson's 
choice. 

Since  the  selection  was  made  public,  three  objections  have 
been  made  to  it.  First,  it  is  said  that  the  corner  of  Seventh 
and  Mission  is  out  of  the  way.  Second,  it  is  argued  that  the 
price  paid  is  extravagant.  Third,  it  is  alleged  that  the  ground 
to  be  occupied  is  an  old  quagmire  covered  with  a  coating  of 
sand,  and  that  it  will  cost  a  million  or  more  to  fill  it  in  so 
that  it  can  sustain  the  foundation  of  a  heavy  building. 

To  take  these  objections  in  reverse  order,  it  is  to  be  ques- 
tioned whether  the  local  commissioners  would  have  recom- 
mended the  Mission  Street  site  without  carefully  examining  it, 
It  is  not  so  long  since  the  swamp  at  the  intersection  of  Mis 
sion  and  Seventh  was  an  object  familiar  to  all  residents 
the  western  portion  of  the  city.  All  the  old  maps  show  \\ 
and  the  commissioners  must  have  known  of  its  existence  aj 
its  boundaries.  Any  engineer  could  determine  whether  t 
land  was  solid  enough  to  bear  the  weight  of  a  great 
building.  It  was  not  a  question  on  which  two  opinions 
could  be  held.  And  as  it  must  be  assumed  that  before  rec- 
ommending it  for  purchase  by  the  government,  Messrs.  Irish, 
Bryan,  and  Masten  consulted  competent  engineers  as  to  its 
solidity,  their  opinion  should  be  taken  in  preference  to  that  of 
newspaper  writers  whose  means  of  information  were  inferior 
to  theirs,  and  who,  judging  from  past  experience,  would  prob- 
ably have  found  fault  with  any  site  which  had  been  chosen. 
In  short,  if  the  site  is  proved  to  be  unfit  for  building,  there  are 
but  these  two  horns  to  the  locaL commissioners'  dilemma:  if 
they  did  not  know  it,  they  were  derelict  ;  if  they  did  know  it, 
they  were  corrupt. 

The  price  paid  is  certainly  exorbitant.  This  is  most 
unfortunate.  It  is  bad  to  impress  Congress  with  the  idea  that 
San  Franciscans  are  cormorants  ;  and  bad  to  spend  money 
on  the  land  which  would  have  served  a  better  purpose  if  it 
had  been  spent  on  the  building.  If  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment is  going  to  pay  a  million  for  a  piece  of  property 
worth  half  a  million,  the  circumstance  will  be  thrown  in  the 
teeth  of  our  delegation  when  it  applies  for  an  appropriation 
for  building  purposes.  Stories  of  corrupt  combinations  are 
afloat,  and  are  offensive  to  the  nostril.  It  does  not  sound 
well  that  a  lumber  company,  which  is  owned  by  Talbot 
&  Pope,  should  telegraph  to  Washington  an  unbiased  ap- 
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proval  of  a  sale  of  property  owned  by  Pope  &  Talbot.  All 
these  things  are  to  be  regretted.  When  the  government  de- 
cided to  build  a  post-office  in  Philadelphia,  the  people  of  that 
city  counseled  together,  and  made  such  arrangements  with 
lot-owners  that  the  United  States  got  their  site,  in  the  right 
place,  for  less  than  its  market  value.  The  same  thing  was 
done  in  Chicago.  We  seem  to  have  benefited  by  neither 
example. 

As  to  the  objection  that  the  new  site  is  out  of  the  way, 
that  should  command  little  attention.  The  comer  of  Seventh 
and  Mission  is  very  nearly  the  geographical  center  of  the  city. 
It  is  within  two  blocks  of  the  City  Hall,  one  block  from  the 
chief  thoroughfare,  close  to  lines  of  railroads  running  to  every 
part  of  the  city.  It  is  not  nearly  so  far  out  of  the  way  as  the 
new  City  Hall  was  when  it  was  founded  fifteen  years  ago. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  studies  the  growth  of  San 
Francisco,  that  its  natural  extension  must  be  toward  the  west, 
and  that  the  retail  trade  must  gravitate  toward  a  tract  of 
which  Van  Ness  Avenue  will  be  either  the  diameter  or  one  of 
the  sides.  It  will,  of  course,  be  inconvenient  for  the  whole- 
sale merchants  to  send  to  Seventh  and  Mission  to  transact 
their  postal  business.  But  they  can  easily  do  as  merchants 
do  in  London  and  Paris — mail  their  correspondence  in  the 
nearest  drop-box  and  get  their  letters  from  the  carriers. 

This  is  a  matter  of  secondary  moment  to  the  great  mass 
of  the  people  who  write  and  receive  letters.  They  get  all  the 
accommodation  they  need  from  the  pillar-boxes,  the  carriers, 
and  the  eight  district  post-offices.  The  average  San  Franciscan 
no  more  needs  to  go  to  the  general  post-office  than  the  average 
Londoner  or  the  average  Parisian  who  never  sees  the  post-office 
and  does  not  know  where  it  stands.  If  the  new  post-office  is 
located  on  Seventh  and  Mission,  special  arrangements  would 
have  to  be  made  for  the  transmission  of  the  mail-pouches  to 
the  ferry  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  and  for  the  immediate 
distribution  of  letters  received  by  the  Northern,  Eastern,  and 
Southern  mail-trains.  But  the  solution  of  this  problem 
ought  not  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  postmaster. 

The  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  is  this  :  for  four  years  the 
government  has  been  trying  to  give  us  a  post-office.  For 
four  years  we  have  been  succcessful  in  preventing  it.  In  our 
fractious  San  Francisco  way,  we  have  abused  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  matter,  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
down,  and  back  again.  We  have  put  up  the  price  of  lots  ; 
we  have  bandied  epithets  ;  "  thievery,"  "jobbery,"  "  swindle," 
have  been  as  household  words.  Twice  Congress  has  raised 
the  appropriation  to  meet  our  modest  demands.  Now  that 
we  have  our  plaything,  we  cry,  like  a  spoiled  child,  for  an- 
other. If  the  government  were  to  give  us  none  at  all,  it 
would  serve  us  about  right.  In  heaven's  name,  let  us  stop 
quarreling,  and  allow  the  government  to  erect  a  public  build- 
ing here  peacefully,  as  it  does  in  civilized  cities,  even  if  that 
building  be  on  Goat  Island. 


Minister  Patrick  Egan  has  in  his  safe-keeping,  at  the  United 
States  legation  in  Santiago,  several  of  the  Chileans  who  held 
place  under  Balmaceda.  The  constituted  authorities  demand 
the  surrender  of  these  refugees,  which  is  refused  by  Egan,  and 
he  affords  them  the  protection  of  the  American  flag.  Some 
of  the  refugees  are  charged  with  crimes  that  do  not  come 
within  the  recognized  category  of  political  offenses.  The 
right  of  asylum,  as  held  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  involved. 

It  is  always  well,  in  a  case  like  this,  to  turn  the  matter 
around.  Suppose  the  British  Minister,  at  the  close  of  our 
Civil  War,  had  harbored,  in  the  legation  at  Washington,  Jef- 
ferson Davis  and  Admiral  Semmes  of  the  Alabama  ?  How 
would  it  have  been  received  by  the  American  people  ? 

As  long  ago  as  1S50,  Secretary  of  State  Clayton  instructed 
American  officials,  in  diplomatic  positions  in  the  Barbary 
States,  thus  : 

"  While  it  is  the  duty  of  consuls  to  protect  American  citizens,  they 
ought  scrupulously  and  carefully  to  abstain  from  all  interference  in  be- 
half of  individuals  who  are  neither  ciUzens  nor  have  any  rightful  claim 
to  our  protection,  and  the  more  especially  when  such  protection  is 
likely  to  bring  the  American  consul  into  any  kind  of  conflict  with  the 
right  and  prerogative  of  the  representatives  of  friendly  powers." 

Four  years  afterwards,  while  William  S.  Marcy,  formerly 
governor  of  New  York,  was  Secretary  of  State  under  Presi- 
dent Polk,  he  instructed  Mr.  C.  C.  Clay,  Minister  to  Peru,  as 
follows  : 

"  Neither  the  law  of  nations  nor  treaty  stipulations  recognize  the 
right  of  consuls  to  afford  protection  to  those  who  have  rendered  them- 
selves obnoxious  to  the  authority  of  the  government  under  which  they 
dwell.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  would  not  permit  such 
an  abuse  of  a  foreign  flag  by  a  foreign  consul  to  be  made  with  impun- 
ity." 

And  in  1875,  Secretary  of  State  Fish,  under  President 
Grant,  wrote  in  very  positive  terms  to  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  in  Hayti,  who  had  given  harbor 
to  Haytians,  engaged  in  domestic  troubles,  who  were  de- 
manded by  the  government  : 

"  It  is  regretted  that  you  deemed  yourself  justified  by  an  impulse  of 
humanity  to  grant  such  an  asylum.  You  have  repeatedly  been  in- 
structed that  such  practice  has  no  basis  in  public  law,  and,  so  far  as 
this  government  is  concerned,  is  believed  to  be  contrary  to  all  sound 


policy.  The  course  of  the  diplomatic  representatives  of  other  coun- 
tries, in  receiving  political  refugees  upon  such  occasions,  is  not  deemed 
sufficient  to  warrant  this  government  in  sanctioning  a  similar  step  on 
the  part  of  the  representatives  of  the  United  States." 

In  the  light  of  these  precedents,  Minister  Egan  has  com- 
plicated his  government  and  placed  it  and  himself  in  a  very 
embarrassing  position.  He  has  made  the  Chilean  people 
hostile  to  the  United  States  and  incensed  the  leaders  of  the 
government.  If  it  shall  be  found  that  any  of  the  men  he  has 
harbored  at  the  legation,  under  the  protection  of  the  American 
flag,  are  criminals  as  well  as  political  refugees,  he  has  very 
gravely  exceeded  his  authority,  and  Chile  will  rightfully  de- 
mand, not  only  his  recall,  but  also  insist  upon  satisfaction 
from  the  United  States.  The  better  and  proper  way  out  of 
the  difficulty  is  for  the  government  to  displace  Mr.  Egan. 


In  these  days  of  active,  vigorous,  and  somewhat  unscrupu- 
lous campaigning — especially  in  Ohio  and  New  York,  in  view 
of  the  great  contest  to  follow  next  year  for  the  Presidency 
and  the  supremacy  of  party — a  vast  amount  of  misrepresenta- 
tion, fallacious  argument,  sophistry,  demagogy,  fabrication,  and 
downright  falsehood  is  current  and  finds  ample  and  ready 
channels  in  the  party  organs,  agreeably  as  they  are  interested 
and  inclined.  As  the  tariff  is  the  leading  issue  and  the  free 
and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  is  next  important,  the  discus- 
sion and  statements  bearing  upon  these  issues  are  most  fre- 
quently presented  in  the  party  press  on  either  side.  As  the 
day  of  election — early  in  November  this  year — draws  near,  the 
campaigning  combat  grows  hotter.  The  champions  of  each 
party  poise  and  break  lances  in  the  hot  tournament,  in  the 
struggle  to  unhorse  each  other.  In  Ohio,  Senator  Sherman 
and  Congressman  Mills,  of  Texas,  enter  the  lists  for  their  re- 
spective sides,  although  it  is  noteworthy  that  lately  the  Texan 
chieftain  has  abandoned  the  cause  of  free  silver  and  concen- 
trates all  his  energies  of  speech  and  argument  in  vindication  of 
his  own  favorite  doctrine  of  free  trade  or  tariff  for  revenue  re- 
form, while  John  Sherman  holds  hard  and  is  more  aggressive 
in  advocacy  of  the  McKinley  tariff  and  the  regulation  of  silver 
coinage  to  the  present  law  of  Congress.  At  last  the  con- 
testants themselves  for  the  governorship  of  Ohio — Governor 
Campbell  and  Major  McKinley — have  come  together  before 
the  people  in  joint  discussion,  and,  in  New  York,  the  Demo- 
cratic rivals  for  the  Presidency — Cleveland  and  Hill — ad- 
dressed a  large  meeting  in  that  city.  The  tariff  and  silver 
coinage  were  the  issues  discussed,  and  it  is  remarkable  that, 
although  Governor  Campbell  advocated  free  coinage,  Cleve- 
land and  Hill  both  declared  against  it  and  for  the  coinage  only 
of  a  silver  dollar  worth  one  hundred  cents,  while  the  dollar  of 
the  free-coinage  advocates  contains  only  seventy-seven  cents' 
worth  of  silver. 

As  to  the  tariff,  in  the  campaign  discussions,  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  random  utterance  and  reckless  statement.  But  there 
is  one  source  from  which  to  obtain  the  actual  facts  and  unerr- 
ing figures.  The  records  of  the  custom-houses  will  infallibly 
show  the  quality  and  the  value  of  the  imports  from  foreign 
countries  by  which  to  ascertain  accurately  the  difference  be- 
tween the  former  tariff  and  the  tariff  now  in  force.  A  com- 
pilation from  this  source  shows  that  for  corresponding  periods 
— this  year  under  the  new  tariff  and  last  year  under  the  old 
tariff — the  increase  of  importations  under  the  new  is  $53,435,- 
123  over  the  old,  and  that  the  imports  of  merchandise  free  of 
duty  under  the  new  are  about  $100,000,000  greater  than 
under  the  old,  with  an  increase  of  valuation  of  this  free  mer- 
chandise of  from  thirty-four  per  cent,  under  the  old  to  upward 
of  fifty-six  per  cent,  under  the  new.  The  per  capita  revenue 
has  been  reduced  from  $2.62  under  the  old  to  $2.50  under  the 
new,  which  is  so  much  relief  to  the  consumers,  and  proof  that 
prices  are  lower.  The  showing  of  ourexport  trade  is  equally 
or  more  gratifying.  The  cry  of  the  free  traders  is  that  under 
the  new  tariff,  foreign  countries  will  decline  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can products  in  retaliation.  But  the  figures  show  that  our 
exports  under  the  new  tariff  are  $32,512,999  greater  than  for 
the  corresponding  period  last  year  under  the  old  tariff;  that 
they  are  greater  than  in  any  former  year.  It  is  further 
shown  that,  under  the  Democratic  tariffs  for  the  fourteen 
years  prior  to  1 860,  the  imports  exceeded  the  exports  $466,- 
000,000,  and  that  under  the  Republican  protective  system, 
for  a  similar  period,  the  exports  exceeded  the  imports  over 
$1,000,000,000 — an  enormous  difference  to  the  account  of 
the  United  States  in  the  commerce  with  foreign  countries  by 
virtue  of  protective  tariff.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  fifty- 
six  per  cent,  of  the  imports  are  duty  free,  while  the  Mills 
Bill  provided  only  forty-four  per  cent.  free.  This  enables 
American  consumers  to  purchase  the  articles  that  can  not 
be  produced  in  this  country  at  lower  price  than  they  could 
under  the  proposed  Mills  tariff — and  they  are  farmers  and 
working-men  who  are  mostly  benefited  by  the  reduction  in 
prices. 

That  the  new  tariff  has  had  the  effect  of  reducing  prices  on 
all  kinds  of  manufactures  is  already  apparent.  Iron  and 
steel,  woolens  and  clothing,  sugar  and  other  necessary  com- 
modities, are  cheaper  than  ever  before.  These  facts  are 
apparent  without  argument,  and  against  them  it  is  idle  to 


present  merely  the  figuring  of  campaign  speakers  or  the  fabri- 
cations of  the  partisan  press.  The  pocket  tells  the  tale. 
Under  a  protective  tariff,  the  American  people  thrive  and 
prosper  as  no  other  people  have  ever  done.  Let  well  enough 
alone. 

The  retirement  of  F.  S.  Chadbourne  from  business  is  an- 
other example  of  the  effect  of  the  organization  of  labor  on 
this  coast.  It  is  a  natural  sequel  to  the  removal  of  Murr's 
shoe  factory  to  Vermont,  and  to  the  forced  transfer  of  a  large 
volume  of  iron-casting  to  the  East  in  consequence  of  the 
strike  of  the  molders.  Mr.  Chadbourne  has  been  in  business 
for  twenty-five  years  ;  he  has  given  employment  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five  men  ;  he  was  always  on  good  terms  with 
his  hands,  many  of  whom  had  been  with  him  for  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ;  he  has  never  had  any  differences  with  them  over  pay. 
He  was  a  model  employer.  Yet,  at  the  dictation  of  a  union, 
controlled  by  others  than  themselves,  his  workmen  left  him 
in  a  body,  because  their  union  had  declared  that  nine  and  not 
ten  hours  should  constitute  a  day's  work.  Mr.  Chadbourne 
offered  to  pay  for  the  extra  hour,  but  that  would  not  satisfy 
the  union,  which  insisted  on  the  letter  of  their  law.  Mr. 
Chadbourne  then  declared  that  he  would  close  his  business. 
His  narrative  of  his  final  struggle  is  graphic.     He  says  : 

"  I  asked  my  men,  many  of  whom  had  been  with  me  for  fifteen  or 
twenty  years,  to  help  me  keep  the  business  in  the  town.  They  de- 
liberately picked  up  their  tools  and  walked  out  of  the  shop.  They 
said  it  was  not  their  fault.  The  unions  had  told  them  if  they  did  not 
leave  they  would  never  get  any  other  employment  in  San  Francisco. 
Can  you  blame  a  poor  man,  with  a  family  dependent  upon  him,  for 
doing  as  these  men  did  ?    I  don't. 

"  For  five  weeks  I  tried  it  with  non-union  men.  These  men  left  the 
place  nightly  under  police  protection.  As  soon  as  they  were  un- 
guarded they  were  approached  by  delegations  of  highbinders,  assas- 
sins, and  anarchists,  and  told  that  unless  they  left  my  shop  they 
would  be  shot  in  the  back — would  be  wounded  from  an  unknown 
source.  Then  the  very  children  in  the  neighborhood  of  their  homes 
hooted  at  them  '  Scab  ! '  '  Scab  ! '  Their  own  children  were  greeted  at 
school  with  the  same  cry  of  '  Scab  !  ' 

"  The  non-union  men  came  backhand  said  they  were  sorry,  but  they 
could  not  stay  with  me.  I  did  not  blame  them,  and  do  not  now.  I 
shall  close  my  place,  retire  from  business,  and  invest  my  money  where 
labor  is  not  a  factor." 

A  statement  like  this  will  surely  lead  to  some  sober  thought. 
If  our  iron  foundries  are  to  be  paralyzed — we  notice  that  the 
chief  mischief-maker,  Valentine,  has  come  back  to  town  ;  if 
such  factories  as  those  of  Murr  and  Chadbourne  are  to  be 
closed,  in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  irresponsible  unions 
to  run  them,  what  will  become  of  San  Francisco?  The 
causes  which  induced  Murr  and  Chadbourne  to  leave,  will 
operate  on  others  ;  they  will  go,  too.  People  wonder  that  the 
late  census  showed  thirty  thousand  fewer  population  than  had 
been  expected.  But  immigrants  will  not  move  to  a  city  which 
is  run  by  the  most  ignorant  class  in  the  community,  and  where 
a  workman,  when  he  arrives,  ceases  to  be  his  own  master  and 
becomes  the  slave  of  a  union. 


The  irrigation  congress,  which  assembled  in  Salt  Lake  re- 
cently, adjourned  after  the  adoption  of  resolutions  declaratory 
of  the  purpose  of  the  congress  and  expressing  the  sentiments 
of  the  eleven  States  and  two  Territories  represented  in  it. 
An  irrigation  congress  is  now  in  session  in  the  State  of  Ne- 
vada. At  both,  resolutions  were  to  the  effect  that  Congress 
should  grant  in  trust  lands  of  the  public  domain,  not  mineral 
lands,  for  the  purpose  of  developing  irrigation  to  render  arid 
lands  fertile  and  capable  of  cultivation  ;  that  grants  of  land 
should  be  made  to  be  devoted  to  public  schools  ;  that  from 
the  proceeds  of  public  lands  in  the  States  and  Territories  the 
government  donate  a  portion  to  enable  the  settlers  in  arid  re- 
gions, who  purchased  lands  in  good  faith,  to  cultivate  the  arid 
portions  ;  and  large  appropriations  by  Congress  for  the  work 
of  irrigation  be  made. 

The  subject  of  irrigation  is  spreading  and  taking  root 
as  it  is  understood,  discussed,  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  people.  In  all  of  the  Pacific  States,  especially  in  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Montana,  and  Wyoming,  in  Colorado,  Nebraska,  and 
the  two  Dakotas,  and  in  the  Territories  of  Utah  and  New 
Mexico,  it  is  a  vital  question,  on  account  of  the  vast  areas 
of  arid  lands  in  each  that  are  susceptible  of  cultivation  if 
watered.  There  are  ample  means  for  the  supply  of 
water,  but  this  must  be  largely  by  artificial  process  and 
upon  a  scale  beyond  the  resources  of  settlers.  Govern- 
ment aid  is  required.  This  should  be  given,  and  given 
liberally.  As  they  are,  these  arid  lands  are  worthless  and 
repel  immigration.  These  interior  States  have  no  rivers  and 
harbors  to  improve  and  draw  upon  the  public  treasury 
for  the  purpose,  and,  Therefore,  they  are  entitled  to  this  foster- 
ing care  of  the  government  in  their  struggles  to  overcome  the 
natural  difficulties  to  which  they  are  subjected.  From  sparse 
settlement  they  will  grow  to  teeming  communities,  and  pro- 
portionately contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  government. 
The  resolutions  of  these  irrigation  congresses  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  coming  Congress  at  Washington.  The  bill  to 
grant  the  prayer  of  the  people  should  pass.  Rich  and  fertile 
as  California  is,  the  State,  by  governmental  aid  to 
could  be  made  a  grand  and  beautiful  garden. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October   19,  1891. 


A    WOMAN    SCORNED. 

By  Sacher  Masoch. 

In  the  court-yard  of  Castle  Ostrog,  a  gay  company  of 
guests  were  assembled-  Count  Zamofski,  one  of  the  mag- 
nates of  Poland,  had  invited  the  nobles  of  the  neighborhood 
to  a  bear-hunt.  The  guests  were  eagerly  awaiting  the  signal 
to  set  off.  In  the  court-yard  of  the  castle  the  carcass  of  an 
ox  revolved  slowly  upon  a  great  spit  before  a  huge  fire  of 
logs,  and  a  colossal  cask  of  Hungarian  wine  had  been 
broached. 

The  most  remarked  among  the  whole  company  were 
Count  Mikronowski  and  his  fair  daughter,  Constance.  The 
young  lady  was  to  make  one  of  the  party  of  hunters.  Her 
courage  was,  it  seemed,  as  great  as  her  beauty.  The  son  of 
the  host,  the  young  Count  Stanislaus  Zamofski,  attached  him- 
self to  her  side,  and,  when  the  signal  for  the  setting  out  of 
the  cortege  was  given,  and  the  huntsmen,  surrounded  by  their 
yelping,  leaping  pack  of  hounds,  had  departed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  forest,  it  was  into  the  young  count's  sleigh  that 
Constance  was  lifted  by  its  owner,  who,  leaping  in  after  her, 
took  the  reins  of  the  fiery  horses,  harnessed  three  abreast  be- 
fore it,  and  drove  swiftly  off  through  the  snow  and  mist. 

Arrived  at  the  spot  where  the  huntsmen  were  drawn  up  in 
expectation  of  their  game,  they  dismounted,  and,  standing 
there  side  by  side,  silently  awaited  the  coming  of  the  bear. 
Fate  that  day  smiled  upon  Constance.  A  large  bear  was 
driven  by  the  beaters  directly  across  the  path  where  she  and 
Stanislaus  had  taken  their  stand.  At  sight  of  them,  the 
monster  reared  himself  up  threateningly  on  his  hind  feet  ; 
but  the  girl,  lifting  her  rifle,  calmly  shot  him  through  the  heart. 

Completely  fascinated  by  her  beauty  and  courage,  Stanis- 
laus yielded  himself  a  willing  captive  to  her  charms.  From 
that  moment  his  passion  grew  daily.  The  love  which  her 
courage  had  inspired  was  deepened  and  strengthened  by  the 
sight  of  her  at  home,  seated  modestly  before  her  spinning- 
wheel.  As  the  wheel  revolved,  and  the  white  hands  of  the 
maiden  drew  the  thread  from  it,  Stanislaus,  sitting  by  her 
side,  murmured  in  her  ear,  to  an  accompaniment  of  the 
whirring  music  of  the  wheel,  his  vows  of  love,  and  plighted 
her  his  troth. 

The  betrothal  was  publicly  celebrated  soon  after  at  the 
house  of  Constance's  father.  The  parents  of  the  bridegroom, 
however,  saw,  with  deep  though  secret  dislike,  his  infatuation 
for  the  daughter  of  their  impoverished  neighbor,  Mikronowski, 
and  they  persuaded  their  son,  shortly  after  the  celebration  of 
the  betrothal,  to  take  a  journey  to  Dresden,  where  August  the 
Strong,  King  of  Poland  and  Elector  of  Saxony,  held  his 
court.  The  Polish  embassador  at  Dresden  was  secretly  in- 
structed by  Zamofski's  parents  to  lead  the  young  nobleman 
into  the  gay  and  profligate  society  of  the  capital. 

To  the  beautiful  young  widow,  Antoinette,  Countess  of 
Oginska,  the  favorite  alike  of  Augustus  and  his  all-powerful 
minister,  Bruhl,  was  given  the  congenial  task  of  rendering 
Stanislaus  faithless  to  his  absent  love.  Mistress  in  the  arts 
of  coquetry  and  intrigue,  the  fair  countess  soon  accomplished 
this. 

A  letter,  written  to  Constance  only  a  few  months  after  his 
arrival  in  Dresden  from  her  lover,  apprised  her  of  his  deser- 
tion of  her,  and,  at  the  same  time,  begged  forgiveness  for  his 
faithlessness.  Family  interests  and  his  duty  to  the  state  and 
his  king,  her  recreant  lover  wrote,  were  the  causes  of  his 
breaking  his  plighted  word.  On  receipt  of  this  epistle,  Con- 
stance shed  a  few  angry  tears  ;  but  she  was  not  the  woman 
to  weep  long  over  a  lover's  desertion.  Plans  of  revenge  for 
the  slight  put  upon  her  caused  her  soon  to  forget  her  grief. 

Before  his  marriage  with  the  Countess  of  Oginska  could 
be  celebrated,  Stanislaus  found  himself  compelled  to  return 
to  Poland  to  attend  to  some  business  connected  with  his 
estates  there.  On  his  arrival  at  Ostrog,  he  carefully  avoided 
meeting  Constance.  She,  on  her  part,  gave  no  signs  of  de- 
siring to  see  him  again.  This  seeming  indifference  of  the 
outraged  beauty  soon  caused  Zamofski  to  suppose  she  had 
quite  forgotten  him,  and  he,  on  his  side,  ceased  to  think  of 
her. 

One  night,  while  returning  late  from  a  ball  at  Prince 
Sapieha's,  as  he  was  driving  through  the  forest  of  Grodna, 
his  sleigh  was  suddenly  surrounded  by  a  band  of  armed  men. 
At  the  sight  of  this  band  the  coachman  and  footman  leaped 
quickly  from  the  box  and  fled  away  on  foot.  Zamofski  de- 
fended himself  bravely,  but  was  overcome  after  a  short  strug- 
gle. He  was  bound,  a  sack  was  drawn  down  over  his  head 
and  face,  and  he  was  lifted  on  a  horse  which  was  led  off  at 
a  gallop. 

The  young  man,  supposing  he  had  been  attacked  by  rob- 
bers, with  which  the  forest  was  infested,  now  gave  himself  up 
for  lost.  After  a  wild  ride  of  an  hour  or  so,  Stanislaus  was 
made  aware  by  the  sound  of  his  horse's  hoofs  that  they  were 
crossing  a  bridge.  Directly  after,  he  was  lifted  from  the  sad- 
dle and  hurried  on  foot  for  a  short  distance.  The  sack  was 
then  removed  and  he  discovered  himself  to  be  in  a  small, 
cell-like  apartment,  with  a  single  grated  window  high  up  in 
one  of  its  walls.  At  one  side  of  the  room  was  a  pallet  of  straw. 
The  rays  of  a  small  lamp  shed  a  dim  light  around.  Before 
him  stood  two  men  in  the  uniform  of  Cossacks. 

"  Where  am  I  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  Why  have  you  brought 
me  here  ?  " 

They  vouchsafed  no  answer,  but  the  door  presently  opened 
and  admitted  Constance,  clad  in  a  mantle  of  dark-green  velvet, 
bordered  with  sable.  She  motioned  with  her  hand  for  the 
men  to  withdraw  ;  then,  left  alone  with  her  captive,  she  meas- 
ured him  with  eyes  full  of  angry  scorn. 

"  You  are  in  my  power  now,"  she  said,  exultingly.  "  Expect 
no  mercy  from  me.  I  give  you  only  one  choice.  Either 
you  marry  me,  here  and  at  once,  or  you  die." 

11 1  can   not  marry  you,  Constance,"  he  returned,  firmly  ; 
"my  duty  to  my  parents  and  my  country  forbids  it." 
"  You  are  deceiving  me." 

Zamofski's  face  crimsoned  with  rage,  and  an  angry  answer 
ne  *  trembling  on  his  lips.  But  he  controlled  himself,  after 
-<ble  struggle,  and  remained  silent. 


"  Yes,  you  are  lying  to  me — you  are  the  acknowledged 
lover  of  the  Countess  Oginska,  and  it  is  because  you  wish  to 
marry  her  that  you  have  broken  your  faith  to  me.  But  I  ask 
you  once  more,  and  for  the  last  time — are  you  willing  to  keep 
your  promise  and  marry  me?1' 

"  I  can  not,  Constance.  Unfortunately  I  may  not  follow 
the  dictates  of  my  heart  in  this  matter." 

"  Then  prepare,  and  at  once,  for  death,"  coldly  returned  the 
disdained  beauty.  "  I  shall  leave  you  now  to  send  a  priest  in 
my  stead.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  you  shall  die  on  the  gal- 
lows." 

Zamofski  started  involuntarily,  but  controlled  himself  im- 
mediately and  bowed  low,  without  opening  his  lips. 

A  few  moments  after  Constance  had  gone  a  priest  entered 
the  room. 

"  Is  it  really  so  serious  ?  "  demanded  Zamofski  of  the  new- 
comer. 

"  The  gallows  has  already  been  erected  in  the  court-yard," 
replied  the  other. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  Zamofski,  securely  bound,  was 
led  into  the  court-yard.  Not  even  the  sight  of  the  gibbet, 
however,  could  shake  his  determination.  It  was  only  when 
he  was  on  the  scaffold  and  felt  the  noose  tightening  about  his 
neck  that  he  gave  way. 

"  I  am  ready,"  he  muttered  to  the  priest  standing  near  him. 
"  Let  the  marriage  take  place." 

Constance  gave  orders  that  he  be  lifted  from  the  scaffold 
and  his  bonds  removed. 

"  If  you  make  the  slightest  attempt  to  escape,"  she  said,  in 
a  warning  tone,  "  I  will  shoot  you  at  once,"  and,  as  she 
spoke,  she  pointed  to  a  pistol  stuck  in  her  girdle. 

Zamofski  was  now  bidden  to  enter  the  chapel,  which  had 
already  been  lighted  up  for  the  occasion.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony was  quickly  performed  by  the  priest,  the  rings  ex- 
changed, the  blessing  pronounced. 

The  ceremony  over,  Zamofski  was  conducted  into  a  richly 
furnished  apartment  by  his  bride,  who,  seating  herself  on  a 
divan  covered  with  bear-skins,  thus  addressed  him,  her  eyes 
flashing  scorn  as  she  spoke  : 

"  You  are  at  liberty  now,  my  lord,  to  go  whithersoever  it 
may  please  you  to  go.  I  have  no  farther  demand  to  make  on 
you,  either  as  regards  your  property  or  your  person.  I  shall 
remain  as  before,  under  the  protection  of  my  father  and  the 
shelter  of  his  roof.     We  part  now  and  forever.     Farewell." 

Zamofski  gazed  at  her  a  moment  in  astonishment,  then,  re- 
covering himself,  bowed  silently  and  left  her. 

Later,  when  his  parents,  with  their  friends  and  supporters 
among  the  Polish  nobility  and  the  Jesuits,  were  moving  heaven 
and  earth  to  induce  the  Pope  to  annul  this  marriage,  Zamofski 
remained  quietly  at  Ostrog.  He  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
prey  to  melancholy  and  the  bitterest  humiliation,  and  soon 
after  quitted  the  castle  to  bury  himself  in  a  small  hunting- 
lodge  in  the  forest.  There,  among  his  books  and  manuscripts, 
he  led  the  life  of  a  hermit,  his  only  diversion  being  the  long, 
solitary  rides  he  took  daily. 

One  day,  riding  slowly  through  the  forest  and  sunk  deep 
in  thought,  he  came  face  to  face  with  Constance,  who  ap- 
peared suddenly  from  out  a  thicket  opposite.  Zamofski  bent 
to  his  saddle-bow  in  greeting,  and  she  acknowledged  his  salu- 
tation by  a  slight  nod. 

When  she  had  passed,  he  drew  rein  and  gazed  long  and 
fixedly  after  her.  Her  blonde  hair  glittered  golden  in  the 
sunlight  from  beneath  her  cap  of  dark  velvet.  He  sighed 
and  murmured  half  under  his  breath  :  "  What  an  absurdity 
it  is  for  the  husband  of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  to  pass 
his  days  alone  like  a  hermit  among  dusty,  musty  folios." 

He  was  not  without  hope  of  encountering  her  again  in  his 
daily  rides.  Failing  to  do  so,  however,  he  rode  off  secretly 
one  night  to  Zabolow,  tied  his  horse  to  a  tree  in  a  grove 
hard  by,  and  then  stole  through  the  garden  up  to  the  house. 
The  windows  were  securely  closed  by  thick,  wooden  shutters  ; 
but  a  slender  ray  of  light,  creeping  through  one  of  them,  be- 
trayed the  presence  of  a  rift.  Applying  his  eye  to  this,  he 
found  that  he  could  see  into  a  small  room,  furnished  with  a 
Turkish  divan.  Bear-skin  rugs  were  thrown  across  it  and 
laid  on  the  floor  beside  it.  A  little  to  one  side  stood  an  em- 
broidery -  frame,  and,  on  a  small  stand,  a  silver  -  branched 
candlestick,  with  three  lighted  candles  in  it. 

Constance  came  into  the  room  presently.  Seating  her- 
self on  the  divan,  she  drew  the  frame  up  before  her  and  be- 
gan to  work.  Zamofski  could  now  undisturbed  feast  his 
eyes  on  her  beauty — on  her  slender,  supple  figure,  her  fresh, 
bright  countenance,  her  small  taper  fingers,  as  they  drew  the 
needle,  with  its  silken  thread,  in  and  out  of  the  tapestry.  In 
the  eyes  of  God  and  of  man  she  belonged  to  him  ;  but  yet, 
as  he  told  himself  sadly,  she  would  never  be  his.  After  an 
interval  of  working,  she  pushed  the  frame  aside  and  threw 
herself  lazily  down  on  the  dark  skins  of  the  divan.  The 
loose  sleeves  of  her  fur-lined  jacket,  falling  backward,  re- 
vealed arms  round  and  whiter  than  ivory,  and  a  tiny  foot 
peeped  out  from  under  the  hem  of  her  silken  robe. 

Thereafter  Zamofski  came  secretly  to  the  house  every  night. 
He  stood  long  hours  outside  in  the  frost  and  snow,  often  beaten 
and  pelted  by  a  raging  storm  of  snow  and  sleet.  He  could 
see  his  wife  seated  before  her  spinning-wheel  or  with  head 
bent  over  a  book,  and  he  listened  to  the  soft,  plaintive  melo- 
dies her  fingers,  straying  over  the  keys,  drew  forth  from  the 
spinnet. 

These  nightly  visits  to  his  wife's  home  had  gone  on  for 
some  weeks  when,  one  evening,  his  jealousy  was  aroused  by 
seeing  a  sleigh  drive  up  into  the  court-yard,  from  which  a  tall, 
handsome  man,  wrapped  in  furs,  alighted.  On  this  evening, 
and  for  several  after,  Constance's  favorite  apartment  remained 
deserted  by  its  mistress.  A  storm  of  rage  and  jealousy  now 
raged  in  Zamofski's  breast.  As  he  could  not  visit  Zabolow 
except  under  cover  of  darkness,  he  commissioned  his  valet  to 
do  so  and  to  bring  him  back  word  who  the  new-comer  might 
be. 

The  man  brought  back  word  that  the  strange  guest  was 
Count  Starbel,  and  the  further  information  that  he  was  a  suitor 
for  Constance's  hand  when,  on  the  annulment  by  the  Pope 
of  her  marriage,  she  would  be  free  to  enter  on  a  second 
union. 


This  news  fairly  set  Zamofski  beside  himself.  Maddened 
by  mortified  pride  and  fruitless  passion,  he  lay  in  ambush 
one  night  for  Count  Starbel,  as  he  was  returning  homeward 
through  the  forest  of  Ostrog.  He  barred  the  way  of  his  rival 
and  fiercely  challenged  him  to  single  combat.  Starbel  dis- 
mounting from  his  horse  and  drawing  his  saber,  the  duel  had 
already  lasted  long  enough  for  each  combatant  to  have  received 
serious  wounds,  when  Constance,  unexpectedly  appearing,  put 
an  end  to  the  combat.  The  servant  in  attendance  on  Count 
Starbel  had  ridden  off,  unperceived  by  his  master,  and  had 
informed  her  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  forest. 

She  came  riding  swiftly  up,  and  dashed  her  horse  in  be- 
tween the  combatants,  heedless  of  the  leaping,  clashing 
swords. 

"  What  is  the  reason  of  your  wanton  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack upon  this  nobleman  ?"  she  demanded,  looking  sternly  at 
her  husband. 

"  He  has  dared  to  come  here,  madam,  as  a  suitor  for 
your  hand,"  Zamofski  returned,  hotly. 

Constance  broke  out  into  a  ringing  laugh.  "  Put  up  your 
sword,  sir,"  she  said,  merrily  ;  "  there  is  no  further  use  for 
it.  Count  Starbel  is  not  a  suitor  for  my  hand,  but  for  that 
of  my  sister." 

When  Starbel  had  been  graciously  pleased  to  accept  the 
apologies  and  explanations  with  which  Zamofski  overwhelmed 
him,  Constance  invited  both  gentlemen  to  return  with  her  to 
Zabolow. 

Then  she  dressed  their  wounds  with  her  own  hands,  and 
then  invited  her  husband  to  a  private  interview  in  the  very 
apartment  through  the  shutter  of  which  he  had  so  often 
watched  her. 

Throwing  herself  on  the  divan  and  leaning  back  against  its 
covering  of  bear-skin  rugs,  she  glanced  mischievously  up  at 
Zamofski  as  he  stood  irresolutely  before  her,  and  demanded  : 
"  What  must  I  do  to  prevent  similar  escapades  of  yours  in 
future  ? " 

"Forgive  me  !"  he  exclaimed,  falling  on  his  knees  at  her 
feet. 

11  But,  count,  have  you  forgotten  the  duty  you  owe  to  king 
and  country  ? — which  was  such  a  bar  to  our  union  formerly." 

"  I  have  forgotten  everything,  except  that  I  love  you  !  "  he 
exclaimed,  as  he  caught  her  in  his  arms. 

Three  days  later,  Constance,  clothed  in  a  magnificent 
mantle  of  ermine,  leaning  back  on  the  cushions  of  bear-skins 
in  a  sleigh  richly  gilded  and  drawn  by  three  superb  horses, 
made  her  entry,  to  the  joyous  pealing  of  bells  and  the  boom- 
ing of  cannon,  through  the  castle-gates  of  Ostrog. — Tratts- 
lated  for  the  Argonaut  by  Emma  M.  Phelps. 


In  a  paper  on  "  Agricultural  Depression  and  Waste  of 
Time,"  in  the  October  Forum,  President  David  Starr  Jordan, 
of  the  Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  maintains  that 
agricultural  depression  in  this  country  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
idle  habits  of  most  of  our  farmers.  He  cities  as  an  illustra- 
tion of  this  theory  his  experience  one  day  when  the  train  in 
which  he  was  traveling  stopped  at  a  litlie  town  in  Indiana,  | 
called  Cloverdale  :  "  A  commercial  traveler,  dealing  in  gro- 
ceries and  tobacco,  got  off  ;  a  crate  of  live  chickens  was  put 
on,  and  the  cars  started  again.  The  stopping  of  a  train  was 
no  rare  sight  in  that  village,  for  it  happens  two  or  three  times 
every  day.  The  people  had  no  welcome  for  the  commercial 
traveler,  no  tears  were  shed  over  the  departure  of  the  chick- 
ens ;  yet  on  the  station  steps  I  counted  forty  men  and  boys 
who  were  there  when  the  tram  came  in — farm  boys,  who  ought 
to  have  been  at  work  in  the  fields  ;  village  boys,  who  might 
have  been  doing  something  somewhere,  every  interest  of 
economics  and  aesthetics  alike  calling  them  away  from  the 
village,  and  off  to  the  farms.  Two  men  attended  to  all  the 
business  of  the  station.  The  solitary  passenger  went  his  own 
way.  The  rest  were  there  because  they  had  not  the  moral 
strength  to  go  anywhere  else.  They  stood  there  on  the  sta- 
tion steps,  embodied  ghosts,  dead  to  all  life  and  hope,  with 
only  force  enough  to  stand  around  and  gape."  President 
Jordan  regards  this  state  of  affairs  as  typical  of  that  which 
very  generally  prevails  in  those  farming  districts  where  "  de- 
pression" exists.  He  finds  only  one  remedy  for  it,  and  that 
is  industry. 

^  »  ^ 

Odd  wills  have  been  sustained  by  the  courts  these  many 
years.  There  was  Thelusson's  will,  often  quoted,  which  left 
six  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling  to  accumulate  through 
the  lives  of  his  sons  and  grandsons,  the  accumulated  property 
to  be  paid  to  his  oldest  great-grandson  on  the  death  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons,  or  else  to  be  conveyed  to  the  sinking 
fund  for  the  payment  of  the  British  national  debt.  It  was 
calculated  that  the  accumulations  would  amount  to  nineteen 
million  pounds  by  the  time  it  fell  due,  but  there  was  much 
litigation  over  the  matter,  and  the  oldest  great-grandson  re- 
ceived only  about  the  original  six  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
There  was  the  will  of  David  Davis,  of  Clapham,  who  left  a 
lady  five  shillings,  "sufficient  to  enable  her  to  get  drunk  for 
the  last  time  at  my  expense."  The  wills  in  which  the  testator 
endeavored  to  put  a  last  sting  into  his  enemy  are  numerous. 
John  Aylett  Stow  revoked  a  previous  bequest  of  three  thou- 
sand pounds  and  substituted  the  direction  to  purchase,  for  a 
terrible  reminder  to  the  ungrateful  ex-legatee,  "a  picture  of 
the  viper  biting  the  benevolent  hand  of  the  person  who  saved 
him  from  perishing  in  the  snow,"  while  a  Mr.  Church  left  to 
his  son  Daniel,  "only  one  shilling,  and  that  is  for  him  to  hire 
a  porter  to  carry  away  the  next  badge  and  frame  he  steals." 


When  we  remember  that  only  ten  years  ago  the  people  of 
Uganda  and  Victoria  Nyanza  were  almost  unknown  to  the 
world,  it  is  surprising  to  read  that  the  missionaries  there  re- 
cently sold,  in  a  few  weeks,  four  thousand  reading- sheets 
printed  in  the  native  language.  They  send  word  that  they 
could  sell  ten  thousand  copies  at  once  if  they  had  them. 
They  say  the  people  are  most  anxious  to  acquire  the  art  of 
reading,  and  that  their  eagerness  for  books  is  astonishing. 
"  As  long  as  we  had  a  reading-sheet  or  a  book  left,"  writes 
one,  "a  crowd  swarmed  around  us  day  and  night,  and  hun- 
dreds were  disappointed  when  the  supply  gave  out." 
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A    GOTHAMITE'S    SUNDAY. 


The  Sights  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club's  Summer  Home. 


The  Weather  Bureau's  prediction  of  a  clear,  fair,  warm  day 
being,  by  all  the  appearances  of  early  morning,  one  likely  to  be 
fulfilled,  a  party  of  us  decided,  on  a  recent  Sunday,  to  spend  the 
day  at  Travers  Island,  the  picturesque  summer  resort  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  Boarding  an  up-town-bound  train 
on  the  Third  Avenue  Elevated  Road,  we  sped  along  that  six- 
mile  thoroughfare  to  the  terminus  at  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty-Ninth  Street.  There,  by  stepping  across  a  platform, 
we  entered  the  cars  of  the  suburban  service  of  the  Harlem 
River  division  of  the  New  York,  New  Haven,  and  Hartford 
Road.  This  service  includes  hourly  trains  between  the  Har- 
lem River  and  New  Rochelle.  The  road  runs  through  pict- 
uresque Westchester,  passing  Port  Morris,  with  its  growing 
manufacturing  interests,  and  Van  Nest,  the  station  for  that 
most  superb  of  modern  race-courses,  Morris  Park,  with  its 
immense  grand-stand  and  stately  club-house  ;  crossing  in- 
numerable small  inlets,  dotted  with  enthusiastic  fishermen  ; 
skirting  a  few  miles  inland  the  sound,  on  whose  placid  waters, 
as  seen  in  fleeting  glimpses  from  the  car-windows,  are  myriads 
of  steam  and  sail-craft — coasting  schooners,  racing  yachts, 
launches,  big  passenger  steamers,  and  men-of-war.  Our 
train  in  its  speedy  progress  cuts  through  Pelham  Bay  Park — 
a  recent  addition  to  the  public  suburban  parks  of  New  York 
city.  It  is  a  thickly  wooded  tract,  luxuriant  with  virgin 
undergrowth,  sloping  down  to  the  sound,  and  stops  at  Pelham 
Manor.  There  we  find  carryalls,  with  coachmen  in  the  neat 
club  livery,  awaiting  us.  A  ten-minute  drive  along  a  shady 
road,  skirted  with  pretty  cottages  with  gabled  roofs  and  broad 
piazzas,  past  a  quaint  little  church  and  parsonage,  brings  us 
to  the  entrance  of  Travers  Island. 

We  pass  between  two  rough-hewn  stone  gate-posts,  an  ivy- 
covered  lodge,  and  across  a  rustic  bridge,  and  draw  up  at  the 
comfortable-looking  club-house.  We  alight  and  look  around 
for  friends  and  club-mates.  The  halls  and  piazzas  are  empty 
but  for  the  presence  of  a  few  belated  breakfasters.  The 
green  oval  on  which  the  club  teams  play  field-games  and  the 
cinder-track  encircling  it,  on  which  world-records  of  speed 
and  muscle  have  been  made,  are  deserted.  The  attraction 
seems  to  be  elsewhere.  The  hum  and  buzz  of  conversation, 
punctuated  with  shouts  and  bursts  of  laughter,  is  wafted  over 
to  us  from  behind  a  clump  of  trees  on  the  mild  autumn  breeze. 
We  wend  our  way  over  a  pretty  path  to  where  activity  evi- 
dently reigns. 

It  is  the  boat-house,  built  or.  the  very  edge  of  the  water — 
an  arm  of  the  sound,  which  separates  us  from  Glen  Island,  a 
popular  resort  for  the  masses.  Overlooking  the  scene,  on  the 
large,  roomy  balcony,  furnished  with  comfortable  chairs,  is 
gathered  an  assemblage  of  good-looking,  good-natured  fellows, 
nicturesquely  attired  in  flannels  and  negligi  suits,  smoking 
and  lounging.  On  the  huge  float  of  the  boat-house  the  oars- 
men and  bathers  have  congregated.  The  oarsmen  are  busily 
launching  their  shells — single,  double,  and  four-oared — and 
their  barges — six  and  eight-oared.  They  are  costumed  in 
variegated  colors,  but  all  proudly  bear  the  club's  emblem — 
Mercury's  winged  foot.  The  bathers  are  diving,  swimming, 
jumping,  and  generally  disporting  in  the  calm,  cool  water, 
which  is  just  briny  enough  to  be  buoyant.  As  some  favorite 
oarsman  glides  by,  or  as  some  skillful  swimmer  executes  a 
daring  dive,  the  loungers  on  the  balcony  shout  and  applaud. 
Those  two  bronzed  swimmers,  who  are  tossing  a  rubber  sphere 
around,  are  Wells  and  Schlesinger,  the  heroes  of  last  winter's 
uninterrupted  series  of  victories  in  that  wonderfully  exciting 
game,  water  polo.  That  muscular  fellow  who  darts  past, 
swimming  with  a  powerful  side  stroke,  is  Lundstrum,  the 
club's  instructor. 

"  The  crew  !  "  "  The  crew  !  "  is  the  shout  heard,  and 
every  one  watches  with  enthusiastic  interest  the  eight-oared 
shell  which  is  coming  around  the  point.  Such  rowing  form 
is  remarkable.  The  eight  bodies  bend  in  unison,  as  if  moved 
by  a  perfect  mechanism  ;  the  eight  blades  dip  without  a  splash 
and  are  feathered  with  geometrical  accuracy.  The  shell  ap- 
proaches— it  is  the  champion  amateur  eight  of  the  United 
States — the  famous  "  Chippy  "  crew.  Young,  handsome  fel- 
lows all,  light  in  build,  who  have  won  by  their  science,  skill, 
and  form  against  aggregations  and  combinations  of  weight 
and  muscle.  The  scene  is  further  enlivened  by  pretty  yachts, 
dainty  launches,  and  frail  canoes. 

We  are  invited  to  join  the  bathers.  We  pass  back  to  the 
locker-room,  occupying  the  entire  upper  story  of  the  boat- 
house.  We  don  our  bathing-suits  and  go  down  to  the  float, 
examining  on  our  way  the  large  boat-rooms,  filled  with  master- 
pieces of  the  boat-builder's  art.  Here  are  rosewood  barges, 
birch  canoes,  cedar  and  paper  shells  without  number.  As  a 
preliminary,  we  take  a  sun-bath,  stretched  out  on  the  float. 
Then  follows  a  plunge  in  the  deliciously  cool  water.  We 
forget  in  its  embrace  the  cares  and  sorrows  of  life,  the  ills  and 
ailments  of  poor  humanity.  Time  passes  so  rapidly  that  we 
do  not  realize  that  the  luncheon  hour  is  almost  over,  so  we 
hurry  back  to  the  locker-room,  and,  after  a  cold,  fresh-water 
shower,  dress  and  return  to  the  club-house,  feeling  like  new 
beings. 

The  crowd  is  now  assembled  on  the  big  balcony,  overlook- 
ing the  water.  The  clatter  of  dishes,  the  popping  of  corks, 
betoken  that  luncheon  is  being  enjoyed  by  all.  We  light  our 
cigars  and  show  to  the  strangers  tie  comforts  and  conveni- 
ences of  the  club-house,  its  pleasant  sleeping-rooms,  its  par- 
lors, its  music-room,  its  billiard-room,  and  its  lounging-hall, 
with  the  immense  fire-place  bearing  the  cheery  inscription  : 
"  When  Friends  meet,  Hearts  grow  Warm  ! "  When  the 
days  get  cooler  and  autumn  delights  attract  us  here,  we  will 
sit  around  the  blazing  logs  and  admire  the  charming  dec- 
orative panel  which  surmounts  the  mantel.  It  is  a  composi- 
tion by  Siddons-Mowbray,  painted  in  delicate  hazy  tints  in 
the  style  of  Puvis  de  Chavannes — three  of  the  fairest  types  of 
womanhood  plucking  roses.  The  walls  of  all  these  apart- 
ments are  hung  with  the  trophies  of  aquatic  victories — ban- 
ners that  tell  in  letters  of  gold,  on  silken  scrolls,  of  the  prowess 
of  our  oarsmen  and  swimmers. 


We  adjourn  to  the  grassy  slopes  that  encircle  the  oval. 
There  is  now  the  life  and  bustle.  We  find  that  our  numbers 
have  been  added  to  by  the  bicyclists  who  have  wheeled  up 
from  the  city.  Over  there,  on  the  hill,  we  see  the  tennis- 
courts  alive  with  skillful  wielders  of  the  racket.  On  the 
track,  athletes  are  walking,  running,  and  jumping.  There  are 
important  meetings  and  matches  coming  on,  championships — 
local,  national,  and  international — to  be  won,  and  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club  must  hold  its  own.  So  practice  is  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  are  those  two  wonderful  sprinters, 
Lee  and  Vredenburgh,  practicing  quick  starts.  Lee  is  a  club- 
hero,  for  he  defeated  Carey,  of  the  Manhattans,  a  few  days 
ago.  Over  those  hurdles  Morrell  and  Schwegler  are  flying. 
Dohm  and  Downes,  the  middle-distance  runners — champions 
both — are  taking  long-practice  runs.  On  the  plateau  by  the 
tennis-courts,  Nickerson  is  trying  to  beat  six  feet  in  the  high 
jump,  and  those  two  men  of  mighty  muscle,  Gray  and 
Mitchell,  are  toying  with  heavy  shot  and  hammers. 

Timing  the  runners  is  Jordan,  the%  all-round  champion. 
For  the  present,  he  is  furnishing  a  lot  of  amusement  to  his 
friends  and  athletic  amateurs  in  general.  He  summered  this 
year  in  Jayville,  a  little  village  on  Long  Island.  The  annual 
meet  of  the  fire  companies  of  the  region  was  about  to  occur, 
and,  as  is  usual,  fine  prizes  were  offered  for  hose-cart  races. 
Jordan  hatched  the  brilliant  idea  of  enrolling  in  the  ranks  of  the 
local  hose  company  all  the  crack  amateur  runners  of  both  the 
New  York  and  Manhattan  Athletic  Clubs.  With  such  a  team, 
comprising  the  amateur  champions  for  all  distances  from  one 
hundred  yards  up  to  five  miles,  victory  was  certain.  The 
Jayville  company  would  cover  itself  with  glory,  and  its  indi- 
vidual members  gather  in  large  sums  judiciously  wagered.  It 
was  a  great  scheme.  The  celebration  commenced  by  a  parade, 
and  Jordan  and  his  mates  marched  along  with  self-confident 
miens  that  struck  terror  to  those  who  were  soon  to  compete 
with  them.  But  the  best-laid  plans  are  often  doomed  to  fail- 
ure. The  race  occurred,  and,  sad  to  relate,  the  Jayville  team 
was  beaten  by  a  rival  company  by  a  second  and  a  fraction. 
The  surprise  of  the  crack  athletes  may  be  imagined.  It  was 
discovered  subsequently  that  Jordan's  little  scheme  had  been 
ferreted  out  and  plans  perfected  to  beat  it.  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  and  Jersey  City  had  been  visited  and  men  hired. 
The  winning  team  consisted  of  duly  elected  members  of  the 
fire  company,  but  it  comprised  every  professional  runner  who 
could  be  found.  This  fact  took  out  much  of  the  sting  of 
defeat,  but  turned  the  tables  so  far  as  the  joke  is  concerned, 
and  Jordan's  hose  company  will  ever  remain  an  object  of  chaff 
and  ridicule. 

While  the  track  has  been  alive  with  runners  and  jumpers, 
the  oval  has  furnished  amusement  to  the  lookers-on.  A  five- 
mning  game  of  base-ball  has  been  played.  One  or  two  of 
the  regular  team  have  chosen  sides  from  among  the  well- 
meaning  but  indifferent  amateurs.  The  game  has  been  full 
of  ludicrous  errors  ;  one  side  has  been  unable  to  tally,  the 
other  has  piled  up  runs  on  runs.  The  score  was  ninety  to 
nothing.  After  this  display,  which  has  thrown  the  spectators 
into  paroxysms  of  laughter,  a  game  of  lacrosse  has  been 
played.  The  regular  team,  with  the  redoubtable  Flannery  at 
its  head,  was  pitted  against  the  Manhattan's  visitors  by  invi- 
tation. The  game  has  been  lively,  full  of  vigorous  and  fierce 
playing — and  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  lacrosse  knows 
what  a  lively  game  means.  The  Mercury  foot  team  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  amateurs,  and  it  has  won  in  this  game 
without  trouble. 

The  bare-legged  players  have  retired  ;  and  the  big,  burly 
fellows,  who  are  to  represent  the  club  in  the  foot-ball  field  in 
the  next  few  months,  appear  on  the  scene.  They  are  nearly 
all  ex-college  players — Wurtemberg,  of  last  year's  Yale  team, 
is  the  captain.  They  come  on  the  field  with  the  characteristic, 
heavy,  lumbering  tread  of  foot-ball  players,  attired  in  what  is 
considered  to  be  the  correct  thing— dirt-begrimed  canvas 
jackets  and  padded  breeches.  They  are  bare-headed,  and 
their  hair  is  unkempt — correct  foot-ball  form.  By  their 
colored  stockings  we  recognize  them.  We  see  the  crimson 
of  Harvard,  the  blue  of  Yale,  the  black  and  yellow  of 
Princeton,  and  the  white  and  blue  of  Columbia.  They 
practice  all  the  tricks  of  the  game  ;  but  the  day  is  too  warm. 
Foot-ball  needs  the  exhilaration  of  the  cold,  biting  air  of  a 
November  day.  The  sun's  rays  are  too  much  for  the  big 
fellows,  and  they  retire. 

It  is  as  well  the  day's  fun  is  over,  for  it  is  growing  late. 
The  wheelmen  have  all  departed,  and  the  club  carriages  are 
ready,  waiting  to  take  us  back  to  the  train.  We  part  with 
regret  from  the  pleasant  surroundings,  amid  which  we  have 
had  so  agreeable  a  day,  and  are  whisked  away  to  the 
station.  Our  day's  outing  has  done  us  a  deal  of  good.  We 
have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  healthy,  clean  manhood. 
We  have  seen  and  felt  the  influence  of  physical  culture — 
vice's  great  enemy — and  we  have  had  our  patriotic  pride 
tickled  by  the  genuine  Americanism  of  the  tone  and  temper 
of  the  club.      '  F.  N.  R.  M. 

New  Yokk,  October  8,  1891. 


The  progressive  King  of  Siam,  in  his  anxiety  to  better  the 
condition  of  his  people,  has  taken  to  wandering  among  them 
disguised  in  plain  clothes.  Amusing  stories  are  told  of  the 
scant  courtesy  which  he  received  last  winter  from  his  subjects, 
who  did  not  recognize  him  and  regarded  his  curiosity  as  a  bit 
of  impertinence.  The  king  must  originate  every  reform  him- 
self, for  he  is  an  absolute  monarch,  and  not  even  his  most 
progressive  subjects  would  dare  to  commit  so  great  a  breach 
of  etiquette  as  to  suggest  any  innovations  upon  established 
customs. 

"  Convent  hair  "  is  an  article  well  known  to  the  trade  and 
highly  prized.  When  a  young  woman  takes  the  veil  in  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  her  hair  is  cut  off,  and  the  tresses 
are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  convent.  As  the  hair  is  cut 
pretty  close  to  the  head,  the  tresses  are  usually  long,  and 
thus  "  convent  hair  "  has  a  special  value. 


Every  shot  from  a  big  gun  consumes  one  thousand  dollars. 
At  this  rate,  war  has  become  a  very  expensive  luxury. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Don  Carlos,  pretender  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  who  is  living 
at  the  present  time  in  Venice,  is  said  to  be  badly  in  need  of 
money.  He  was  obliged,  according  to  reports,  to  pawn  his 
jewels  a  short  time  ago. 

One  of  the  royal  commissioners  appointed  by  the  queen  to 
represent  Great  Britain  at  the  World's  Fair  in  '93,  is  the  Lon- 
don banker  John  Biddulph  Martin,  the  husband  of  Victoria 
Woodhull,  who,  together  with  her  equally  famous  sister, 
Tennie  Claflin,  now  Lady  Cook,  attained  so  much  disagree- 
able prominence  in  the  seventies.  . 

General  Brugere,  controller  of  President  Carnot's  house- 
hold, holds  his  present  place  through  a  curious  piece  of  bad 
and  yet  good  fortune.  He  was  a  member  of  Marshal  Mc- 
Mahon's  and  President  Grevy's  household,  but  would  have 
been  removed  by  President  Carnot  had  not  the  latter  acci- 
dentally wounded  him  while  out  shooting. 

Marion  Crawford's  "  Mr.  Isaacs "  is  said  to  have  been 
a  Mr.  Jacob,  a  Simla  jeweler,  the  son  of  an  Italian  resident 
in  Constantinople,  whose  early  life  was  full  of  adventure. 
Mr.  Jacob  is  now  in  difficulties  over  a  charge  of  misappro- 
priation, brought  against  him  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  in 
connection  with  a  diamond  alleged  to  be  worth  about  four 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

"  Baron  "  Yerkes,  a  street-railroad  millionaire  magnate  of 
Chicago,  is  going  to  build  a  baronial  castle  on  the  Hudson,  and 
scrape  the  mud  and  odor  of  Chicago  off  his  feet  and  person  for- 
ever. Mr.  Yerkes  says  Chicago  is  "too  tough  for  him."  The 
Chicago  end  of  the  story  is,  that  while  Mr.  Yerkes  has  been 
exceedingly  successful  in  a  business  and  money-making  way 
in  that  city,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  struck  it  very  rich  so- 
cially. He  hopes  for  better  luck  in  New  York's  Four  Hun- 
dred, and  he  is  going  to  do  his  level  best  to  make  a  splurge. 

An  unusual  interest  is  being  taken  by  Emperor  William's 
subjects  in  the  beard  which  he  has  been  raising  since  his  visit 
to  England.  During  the  growth  of  this  hirsute  appendage 
there  has  been  dismay  among  Berlin  photographers  and  por- 
trait-sellers, whose  incomes  have  been  materially  lessened  by 
the  emperor's  refusal  to  have  his  picture  taken  and  supplied 
to  the  trade  until  he  considered  his  facial  adornment  suffi- 
ciently advanced.  That  stage  has  now  been  reached,  and  the 
Germans  generally  agree  that  the  new  departure  is  quite  be- 
coming to  their  youthful  ruler. 

William  H.  Kemble,  the  Philadelphia  street-railway  mag- 
nate, died  a  few  days  ago.  Like  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burchard, 
who  died  recently,  Mr.  Kemble  partly  climbed  to  fame  on  an 
epigram.  It  consisted  of  three  words,  which  attracted  much 
public  attention  at  the  time  of  their  utterance.  It  was  early 
in  the  seventies  that  he  had  occasion  to  send  a  letter  intro- 
ducing a  fiscal  agent  to  collect  a  claim  from  the  government. 
Following  is  the  communication  :  "  This  will  introduce  to  you 
Mr.  George  O.  Evans,  who  has  a  claim  of  some  magnitude 
against  the  government.  Treat  him  as  you  would  me.  He 
understands  addition,  division,  and  silence." 

When  Dom  Pedro,  the  ex-Erhperor  of  Brazil,  visited  Eu- 
rope some  years  ago,  he  did  not  change  his  linen  during 
periods  of  from  a  week  to  ten  days,  concealing  the  manifesta- 
tions of  this  neglect  by  means  of  a  most  extraordinary  double- 
breasted  waistcoat  with  numerous  buttons.  In  proportion  as 
the  week  advanced  aDd  the  appearance  of  his  shirt-front  be- 
came less  immaculate,  he  would  increase  the  number  of  but- 
tons used,  until  on  the  sixth  and  seventh  days  the  waistcoat 
was  buttoned  right  up  close  to  the  collar,  leaving,  perhaps 
fortunately,  no  portion  of  the  shirt-front  visible.  The  em- 
peror's waistcoat,  indeed,  constituted  a  species  of  calendar, 
enabling  one  to  see  the  days  of  the  week. 

The  death  of  the  late  Prince  Barberini  was  popularly  attrib- 
uted in  Rome  to  the  effect  of  the  evil  eye  of  Pope  Pius  the 
Ninth.  Strange  though  it  may  appear,  the  spell  of  his  maF- 
occhio  is  believed  to  continue  even  to  this  day,  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  after  his  death.  Every  year  a  memorial  service 
is  celebrated  in  his  honor  by  his  successor,  Leo  the  Thirteenth, 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is  a  magnificent  ceremony,  and  is 
attended  by  all  the  diplomatic  corps  and  the  principal  digni- 
taries of  the  Papal  court.  But,  on  each  occasion,  one  of  the 
leading  Roman  nobles  who  have  been  present  has  died  a  few 
days  afterward.  The  last  death  of  this  kind  was  that  of 
Prince  Barberini,  and,  under  the  circumstances,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  the  Roman  aristocracy  are  beginning  to  show 
a  decided  reluctance  to  attend  the  annual  services  in  memory 
of  Pius  the  Ninth,  and  that  the  gallery  reserved  for  their  use 
in  the  Sistine  Chapel  has  been  almost  empty  on  the  last  three 
occasions. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Charles  Dickens,  the  son  of  his  father, 
said  :  "  My  sister  Mary,  the  second  of  the  family,  is  unmar- 
ried and  manages  a  type-writing  establishment  in  this  very 
building.     My  second  sister,  Catherine  Elizabeth  Macready, 
married  Carlo  Pellegrini,  the  artist,  and  is  an  artist  herself,  as 
you  may  know.     My  elder  sister  does  not  do  any  literary 
work.     She  edited  my  father's  letters,  but  at  present  she  has 
nothing  to  do  with  literature.     I  have  two  brothers  in  Aus- 
tralia.    The  elder,  Alfred  Tennyson,  is  in  business  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Melbourne.    The  youngest,  Edward  Bulwer  Lytton, 
is  connected  with  the  sheep-farming  interest,  and  is  a  member 
of  the  New  South  Wales  Parliament.     I  have,  also,  another 
brother  in  London,  Henry  Fielding,  who  has  a  very  large 
practice  at  the  bar.     Those  of  my  brothers  who  are  dead 
were  Walter  Lander,  Sydney  Smith,  Francis  Jeffrey,  the  lat- 
ter of  whom  died  at  Moline,  111.,  and  is  buried  there  on  the 
beautiful  bluff  overlooking  the  Mississippi.     All  my  brothers 
were  named  after  literary  men.     My  second  sister  was  named 
after  Macready,  the  actor.     With  regard  to  myself,   1 
All  the  Year  Round,  and  Household  Words  as  well, 
also,  a  large  printing  business,  and  in  the  winter  1 
over  the  country  giving  readings  from  my  father's 
same  as  I  gave  in  America.     They  are  those  thai  1 
read  himself." 
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BILLY    BRAG. 


His  name  was  Phineas  Ellsworth,  but  we  boys  at  the 
"  HX  Ranch  "  called  him  "  Billy  Brag,"  for  reasons  which  ten 
minutes'  conversation  with  him  would  make  obvious,  even  to  a 
total  stranger.  To  say  that  he  was  opinionated  is  drawing  it 
very  mild,  and  to  state  that  the  chiefest  of  his  opinions  was  the 
particularly  excellent  one  he  held  of  himself,  is  superflu- 
ous. 

Those  were  humdrum,  monotonous  days  at  the  "  HX,"  and 
there  was  scant  opportunity  for  Billy  to  exhibit  the  courage, 
prowess,  skill,  ability,  and  so  forth,  which — we  had  his  own 
oft-repeated  statements  for  it — he  possessed  to  a  remarkable 
degree. 

Once  in  awhile,  something  would  happen  to  relieve  the 
monotony  ;  but  Billy,  somehow  or  other,  was  never  on  deck 
to  show  what  he  was  worth.  He  always  turned  up  afterward 
with  :  "  Huh  !  you  galoots  jes  make  me  ache  all  over  !  W'y, 
any  bloomin'  tenderfoot  c'd  a  tol'  ye  better'n  that ! "  or, 
"That  wuz  a  fool  trick  !  Now,  ef  I'd  be'n  thar,  I'd  a  did 
so  and  so "  or,  "  Huh  !  d'ye  call  that  anythin'  ter  men- 
shun  ?  W'y,  back  thar,  on  th'  Keya  Paha,  we  used  t'  let  th' 
kids  an'  wimmen  do  that  kin'  o'  work  !  " 

And  so  it  went  for  nearly  a  year,  and,  though  we  invented 
many  a  plan  to  give  Billy  an  opportunity  to  show  his  worth, 
he  managed,  on  one  pretext  and  another,  to  keep  out  of  our 
snares. 

One  day,  Cale  Snelling,  who  was  out  looking  up  some 
strays,  fell  in  with  a  Maverick  steer  feeding  in  a  coulee,  and, 
thinking  at  first  that  it  was  an  "  HX  "  "  critter,"  rode  toward  it. 
But  the  beast  was  what  is  known  as  a  "bad  un,"  and,  horns 
down  and  bellowing  with  rage,  he  turned  and  charged  on  the 
startled  cowboy.  Cale  tried  to  turn  his  pony  and  run,  but 
the  animal  was  green,  and  only  reared  and  snorted.  Cale 
thought  he  was  about  to  take  a  place  herding  clouds  ;  but  he 
yanked  his  gun  and  let  go,  catching  the  steer  right  between 
the  eyes,  and  dropping  it  not  more  than  ten  feet  away. 

Cale  was  a  bit  new  in  the  business,  and  he  was  rather  pale 
when  he  rode  up  to  the  ranch  and  related  his  experience,  but 
there  was  a  triumphant  tone  in  his  voice  as  he  told  of  his  suc- 
cessful shot  from  the  back  of  a  bucking  pony. 

Billy  listened  with  a  superior  air.  "  Huh  !  "  he  remarked, 
disdainfully,  "  whadje  wanter  kill  'im  fer  ?  Ye  c'd  jes  'z  well 
1  creased '  an'  roped  'im.  Some  folks  never  hev  no  r'gard  fer 
prop'ty.     Waste  not,  want  nothin'." 

We  all  groaned  and  proceeded  to  congratulate  Cale  on  his 
luck,  but  Billy  did  not  seem  to  care.  He  was  getting  used  to 
our  irreverence.  It  may  be  noted,  however,  that  when  we 
tried,  next  morning,  to  get  Billy  to  take  a  galloping  shot  at 
the  stripe  in  a  blanket  nailed  on  a  shed-door,  to  see  how  near 
he  could  have  come  to  "  creasing  "  a  mad  steer  from  the  back 
of  a  fool  pony,  our  proposition  met  with  scorn.  "  There  ye 
go  agin,"  said  Billy.  "  What's  th'  blame  use  o'  wastin'  er 
whole  lot  0'  ca'tridges  jes'  t'  convince  er  mess  o'  gabblin' 
egiots  thet  er  thing  kin  be  did  ?  Aw,  go  off  an'  try  poundin' 
san'  in  er  rat-hole  fer  yer  wits.  Bet  ye  carn't  even  do  that." 
And  he  rode  off,  much  offended. 

When  Joe  Fleming,  brother  of  the  boss,  and  Hank  Barr 
had  a  brush  with  half-a-dozen  Indians,  and  just  escaped  with 
their  lives,  leaving  a  bunch  of  fat  cattle  to  be  run  off  by 
Uncle  Sam's  dear,  sweet  proteges,  Billy's  opinion  was  at  once 
forthcoming.  "  Huh  !  Ye  mout  jes'  'z  well  saved  mos1  o'  th' 
critters  an'  got  them  thievin'  red  cusses,  too.  W'y  didn't  ye, 
w'en  ye  seed  'em  ridin'  down  on  ye,  jes'  kill  three  'r  four  crit- 
ters, pile  'em  up  fer  a  barricade,  an'  give  th'  red  devils  reg'lar 
h — 1?     That'd  ben  better'n  losin'  th'  hull  bunch." 

When  Bob  Hall,  a  cowboy  from  the  "  3-Bar,"  the  next 
ranch — one  of  the  meanest,  ugliest,  most  quarrelsome  bullies 
who  ever  flourished  a  gun — got  killed  at  the  hotel  in  town  by 
an  unoffending  tenderfoot,  whom  he  had  tried  to  compel  to 
take  a  drink,  Billy,  as  usual,  had  something  to  say.  "  Huh  ! 
That's  them  tenderfeet,  all  over.  They  think  ef  er  man  tries 
t'  hev  fun  with  'em  out  hyar,  thet  they've  got  t'  shoot,  an' 
shoot  quick.  Th'  galoot  oughter've  jes'  took  Bob  Hall  b'  th' 
scruff  0'  th'  pants  an'  kicked  'r  throwed  'im  out,  an'  Bob  'd've 
pollygized  too  quick.     Bob  Hall  never  had  no  sand." 

All  the  same,  there  was  an  old  story  to  the  effect  that  once, 
when  Billy  had  been  unaccountably  absent  from  the  ranch 
for  three  or  four  days,  he  had  been  in  town,  devoting  consid- 
erable attention  to  keeping  out  of  the  belligerent  Mr.  Hall's 
way. 

But  Billy's  opportunity  came  one  day.  He  had  been  laid 
up  a  week  and  was  still  lame  as  the  result  of  being  on  the 
side  next  the  ground  when  his  pony  stumbled  and  fell  one 
day,  and  was  sitting  at  the  door  one  morning  about  eleven- 
thirty,  when  the  stage  came  along.  Several  of  us  were  in  the 
ranch-house,  and  were  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  the  wheels 
outside,  for  the  stage-road  was  two  miles  from  the  ranch.  As 
we  crowded  to  the  door,  we  saw  "something  was  up,"  for 
Dyer,  the  driver,  looked  excited. 

"  Mornin',  gentlemen,"  he  said.  And  then,  to  Boss  Flem- 
ing :  "  Fleming,  I  expect  t'  be  held  up  over  b'  Five-Mile 
Creek.  Kin  one  o'  th'  boys  go  with  me?  I'll  get 'nother 
man  at  Parker's,  an'  I  reckon  three'll  be  'nough." 

"  Why,  yes,  of  course,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  you  can  have 
more,  if  you  want  'em.  I'll  go  myself.  But  why  didn't  you 
bring  guards,  if  you're  carrying  any  valuables  ?  " 

Dyer  explained.  The  night  before  he  had  noticed  three 
suspicious-looking  characters  in  town,  and  observed  that  they 
eyed  him  considerably.  This  morning  he  had  started  early, 
hoping  to  pass  all  the  places  favorable  to  a  "  hold-up  "  before 
the  three  tough-looking  gentlemen  had  time  to  get  located. 
He  had  felt  a  bit  backward  about  bringing  guards,  as  he  did 
not  like  to  appear  cowardly,  and,  besides,  his  suspicions 
might  be  groundless,  and  the  laugh  would  be  on  him. 
There  were  no  valuables  except  the  mail-bags. 

But  the  three  strangers  had  passed  him  a  mile  back,  evi- 
dently in  a  hurry  to  get  somewhere  ;  hence  his  visit  to  the 
"  HX." 

Fleming  turned  to  get  ready  to  go — he  was  not  the  man  to 
send  somebody  else  into  danger — but  was  met  at  the  door  by 
Billy,  ■'  heeled  "  with  two  revolvers  and  a  Winchester. 


"  Hullo,  man  !  "  ejaculated  Fleming.  "  Didn't  you  hear 
me  say  /  was  going  ?  " 

"  Don't  care  ef  ye  did,"  answered  Billy,  curtly.  "  Th's 
plenty  work  t'  do,  an'  my  laigs  is  too  stiff  t'  straddle  any 
blame  bronco."  And  he  climbed  painfully  up  on  to  the 
driver's  seat,  and  the  stage  rolled  away,  leaving  us  staring  at 
each  other,  unable  to  believe  our  eyes. 

The  stage  did  not  reach  the  Five-Mile,  nor  did  it  reach 
Parker's.  At  a  place  two  miles  west  of  the  "  HX,"  where 
the  road  traversed  the  edge  of  a  bluff  overhanging  a  deep 
ravine,  there  were  three  shots  fired,  and  brave  Walt  Dyer  and 
his  two  team-leaders  fell  into  the  road.  Then  there  were 
more  shots — a  rattling  fusillade  for  two  or  three  minutes — 
then  silence. 

When  we  got  to  the  scene,  we  saw  Billy  Brag  lying  across 
the  body  of  the  driver,  supporting  himself  on  one  elbow,  and 
keeping  "  the  drop  "  on  a  man  who  stood  holding  up  one  arm 
— the  other  was  shattered,  and  hung  limp.  Two  dead  men, 
besides  Dyer,  lay  in  the  road.  The  wheelers  were  quiet  now, 
but  their  hoofs  had  cruelly  mangled  the  bodies  of  their  pros- 
trate comrades  in  front. 

"  I  knowed  ye'd  come,  boys,"  said  Billy,  "  else  I'd  a  hed  t' 
kill  this  'un,  'stead  o'  savin'  'im  fer  a  leetle  necktie-party. 
They  got  Dyer,  fust  lick,  but  w'en  they  run  up  agin  Phin 
Ellsworth,  they  ketched  er  h — 1  ov  er  feller.  Guess  I  kin  die 
off",  real  peaceful,  now." 

But  he  did  not  die.  With  a  ball  in  his  leg,  another  travel- 
ing around  somewhere  on  his  inside,  and  a  wound  in  his 
throat  which  causes  his  voice  to  break  in  a  ludicrous  way,  he 
still  lives  and  brags  of  this  very  exploit.     R.  L.  KETCHUM. 

Yankton,  South  Dakota,  October,  1891. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Instans  Tyrannus. 
Of  the  million  or  two,  more  or  less, 
I  rule  and  possess, 
One  man,  for  some  cause  undefined, 
Was  least  to  my  mind. 

I  struck  him,  he  groveled  of  course — 

For,  what  was  his  force  ? 

I  pinned  him  to  earth  with  my  weight 

And  persistence  of  hate  : 

And  he  lay,  would  not  moan,  would  not  curse 

As  his  lot  might  be  worse. 

'  Were  the  object  less  mean,  would  he  stand 
At  the  swing  of  my  hand  ? 
For  obscurity  helps  him  and  blots 
The  hole  where  he  squats." 
So,  I  set  my  five  wits  on  the  stretch 
To  inveigle  the  wretch. 
All  in  vain  1     Gold  and  jewels  I  threw, 
Still  he  couched  there  perdue  ; 
I  tempted  his  blood  and  his  flesh, 
Hid  in  roses  my  mesh, 
Choicest  cates  and  the  flagon's  best  spilth  : 
Still  he  kept  to  his  filth. 

Had  he  kith  now  or  kin,  were  access 

To  his  heart,  did  I  press : 

Just  a  son  or  a  mother  to  seize! 

No  such  booty  as  these. 

Were  it  simply  a  friend  to  pursue 

'Mid  my  million  or  two, 

Who  could  pay  me  in  person  or  pelf 

What  he  owes  me  himself ! 

No  :  I  could  not  but  smile  through  my  chafe  : 

For  the  fellow  lay  safe 

As  his  mates  do,  the  midge  and  the  nit, 

— Through  minuteness,  to  wit. 

Then  a  humor  more  great  took  its  place 
At  the  thought  of  his  face, 
The  droop,  the  low  cares  of  the  mouth, 
The  trouble  uncouth 
'Twixt  the  brows,  all  that  air  one  is  fain 
To  put  out  of  its  pain. 
And,  "  no  I  "  I  admonished  myself, 
'  Is  one  mocked  by  an  elf, 
Is  one  baffled  by  toad  or  by  rat  ? 
The  gravamen's  in  that ! 
How  the  lion,  who  crouches  to  suit 
His  back  to  my  foot, 
Would  admire  that  I  stand  in  debate  ! 
But  the  small  turns  the  great 
If  it  vexes  you — that  is  the  thing  ! 
Toad  or  rat  vex  the  king? 
Though  I  waste  half  my  realm  to  unearth 
Toad  or  rat,  'tis  well  worth  !  " 

So,  I  soberly  laid  my  last  plan 

To  extinguish  the  man. 

Round  his  creep-hole,  with  never  a  break 

Ran  my  fires  for  his  sake  ; 

Overhead,  did  my  thunder  combine 

With  my  underground  mine  : 

Till  I  looked  from  my  labor  content 

To  enjoy  the  event. 

When  sudden  .  .  .  how  think  ye,  the  end  ? 

Did  I  say  "without  friend?" 

Say  rather,  from  marge  to  blue  marge 

The  whole  sky  grew  his  targe 

With  the  sun's  self  for  visible  boss, 

While  an  Arm  ran  across 

Which  the  earth  heaved  beneath  like  a  breast 

Where  the  wretch  was  safe  prest  I 

Do  you  see?    Just  my  vengeance  complete, 

The  man  sprang  to  his  feet, 

Stood  erect,  caught  at  Gods  skirts,  and  prayed  ! 

—So,  /  was  afraid  I  —Robert  Browning. 


N.  Helmer,  a  New  York  chemist,  writes  to  the  Sun:  "I 
have  long  ago  come  to  the  conclusion  that  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen— (H2  O2)  the  ideal  tonic,  without  any  reaction  whatever 
— is  a  perfect  cure  for  all  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  blood, 
of  which  drunkenness  is  one.  I  was  forcibly  struck  with  the 
impression  that  this  secret  bichloride  of  gold — if  it  does  what 
is  claimed  for  it — and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  are  one  and  the 
same  thing." 

^  •  *■ 

One  great  drawback  to  aluminum  is  that  no  method  of 
soldering  it  has  yet  been  found.  A  speaker  at  a  meeting  of 
the  German  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  said  that  the 
difficulties  in  working  the  metal  were  a  greater  obstacle  than 
the  question  of  price. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

One  of  the  few  women  entitled  to  wear  the  Royal  Red 
Cross  bestowed  by  the  queen  upon  Florence  Nightingale  and 
Mrs.  Grimwood,  is  Mrs.  Bond,  of  Chicago,  who  won  the 
honor  by  her  heroism  as  a  nurse  in  the  Zulu  and  Egyptian 
wars. 

The  new  Countess  of  Dudley  is  even  more  beautiful  than 
her  mother-in-law.  She  is  a  tall,  handsome  brunette,  with 
rose-tinted  complexion  and  staring  black  eyes.  The  young 
Earl  of  Dudley  resembles  a  good-looking  villain  in  a  tank- 
drama. 

The  Countess  of  Paris  knows  how  to  handle  a  rifle  with 
a  dexterity  born  of  much  practice,  and  she  proposes  to  try 
her  hand  at  bringing  down  a  stag,  which  will  be  driven  for 
the  purpose  in  the  forest  of  Mar  Lodge,  the  Highland  home 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife,  whose  guest  she  will  be. 

A  feminine  correspondent  says  that  "  the  Empress  Augusta 
Victoria  could  not  win  the  laurel  wreath  at  a  beauty-show, 
but,  so  far  as  physique  is  concerned,  she  can  outshine  any 
of  her  female  subjects,  as  more  superbly  proportioned  neck 
and  arms  I  have  never  seen  on  any  mortal  than  those  pos- 
sessed by  Emperor  William's  consort." 

There  is  now  little  possibility  that  Mile.  Vacaresco,  who 
exercised  such  great  influence  over  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
will  ever  resume  her  place  at  court.  Upon  recommendation 
of  a  German  physician,  the  Baroness  Frida  von  Buelow  is  to  be 
appointed  lady-in-waiting  to  her  majesty.  The  baroness,  like 
her  predecessor,  is  also  a  literary  woman.  She  is  the  author 
of  a  popular  novel,  "  Ludwig  von  Rosen." 

When  the  steamer  Sahel  was  lost  off  the  coast  of  Cata- 
lonia, it  had  among  the  passengers  six  Sisters  of  Charity. 
When  assistance  came  to  the  vessel,  they  were  requested  to 
go  in  the  first  boat  ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  furiously  rag- 
ing storm,  they  positively  refused  to  leave  until  all  the  other 
passengers  were  rescued,  and  it  was  only  when  the  captain 
took  his  departure  that  they  consented  to  abandon  the  ship. 

The  future  Empress  Euge'nie  was  just  twenty-six  years  of 
age  when  Napoleon  the  Third  fell  in  love  with  her  at  a  ball. 
He  had  heard  of  her  magnificent  physique,  through  the  rumors 
of  her  appearance  when  dragged  in  flowing  draperies  from  a 
little  lake  into  which  she  had  fallen,  on  her  mother's  estate  in 
Malaga.  From  a  pale,  thin,  shy  girl  she  suddenly  blossomed 
out  into  a  dazzling  beauty.  Euge'nie  and  Queen  Victoria  are 
warm  personal  friends  now. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Custer,  the  author  of  "  Boots  and  Saddles  " 
and  the  wife  of  the  late  General  Custer,  attended  Mr. 
Astor's  garden-party  at  Newport  last  week.  She  was  pro- 
nounced the  most  beautiful  woman  present.  She  presented 
a  strange,  novel  loveliness,  with  her  Evangeline  face  and  nut 
brown  hair,  for  she  is  a  youngish  woman,  and  has  baldly  yft~ 
earned  her  silver  threads.  Her  long  coils  of  hair  were  inter- 
mingled with  amber  ornaments.  She  wore  a  duchess  dress 
of  plain  white,  heightened  in  its  simple  effects  with  tiny 
hidden  darts  of  amber  crepe. 

The  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who  has  just  left  Paris  for  Munich, 
traveling  incognito  under  the  name  of  Duchess  of  Castro,  fig- 
ures as  the  heroine  in  Alphonse  Daudet's  book,  "  The  Kings 
in  Exile,"  where  she  is  portrayed  as  "  The  Queen  of  Illyria." 
She  is  quite  as  enthusiastic  an  equestrienne  as  her  sister,  the 
Empress  of  Austria,  and  behaved  with  magnificent  gallantry 
at  the  memorable  siege  of  Gaeta,  where  she  practically  as- 
sumed command  of  the  defensive  operations,  and  succeeded 
in  holding  the  fortress  against  the  enemy  for  quite  a  long 
time,  in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  admiration  of  all  Europe. 

The  greatest  heiress  in  Rome  at  the  present  moment  is  the 
eighteen-year-old  Princess  Maria  Barberina-Colonna,  who  will 
bring  to  her  future  husband  not  only  a  fortune  of  ten  millions 
of  dollars,  but  also  the  title  of  Prince  of  Palestrini,  Duke  of 
Castel  Vecchio,  the  hereditary  priorship  of  the  Order  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  hereditary  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  Papal  forces.  She  is  the  only  child  of  the  late 
Prince  Henry  Barberini,  the  last  male  representative  of  that 
great  Barberini  family  which  gave  to  the  church  a  Pope  in  the 
person  of  Urban  the  Eighth,  and  which  owns  one  of  the  most 
famous  picture-galleries  in  all  Europe. 

Mme.  Albani  says  that  artists  are  treated  like  mere  servants 
in  Russia.  At  a  royal  marriage  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  musi- 
cians were  put  in  a  sort  of  balcony,  and  each  of  the  soloists 
went  to  a  little  opening  to  sing  through  it  to  the  royal  assem- 
bly below.  While  Patti,  Albani,  and  similar  queens  of  song 
gave  forth  their  sweetest  notes,  the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks 
went  on  below  so  as  well-nigh  to  drown  the  sound  of  their 
voices.  But  there  was  worse  to  hear  than  the  hubbub  of  the 
banquet  in  progress.  Every  now  and  then,  the  flourish  of 
trumpets  would  announce  the  proposing  of  a  toast,  without 
the  smallest  regard  to  the  music.  "  I  was  more  fortunate 
than  Mme.  Patti,"  remarks  Mme.  Albani,  "  for  she  was  thus 
interrupted  in  the  middle  of  her  solo." 

The  recently  remarried  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie- Wilde  —  en 
troideme  noces,  she  having  been  a  divorcee  when  she  married 
Frank  Leslie — said  in  a  recent  interview  :  "  Mr.  Wilde  and  I 
have  been  dear  friends  for  a  long  time,  and  he  has  been  ask- 
ing me  to  marry  him  for  two  or  three  years.  When  he  came 
over  last  week,  though,  for  the  express  purpose  of  pleading 
with  me  again,  I  could  not  withhold  my  consent  any  longer. 
Since  his  arrival  here,  he  has  been  most  assiduous  in  his  at- 
tentions, and  not  a  day  has  passed  without  his  begging  me  to 
reconsider  my  refusal  of  his  offer  of  marriage.  Willie  pleaded 
so  hard  that  I  decided  that  it  would  be  cruelty  to  us  both  to 
further  delay  complying  with  wishes  which  were  as  much  mine 
as  his.  So  we  were  married."  Concerning  the  marriage, 
Eugene  Field  says  :  "  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  marriage  is  likely, 
we  think,  to  answer  a  long-felt  demand.  Mrs.  Leslie  has 
made  herself  so  conspicuous  for  so  long  a  time  that  the  pros- 
pect of  her  sinking  into  the  repose  and  seclusion  of  domesticity 
is  hailed  with  joy  by  the  long-suffering  public." 
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TH  E 


ARGONA  UT. 


A    BANKRUPT    PRINCE. 


How  the  Roman  Real-Estate  Boom  "  Busted"  Prince  Borghese. 


The  news  that  the  Roman  Government  has  finally  con- 

ited    to    a    repeal     of    the    Pacca    law,    which    strictly 

ohibits,    under    severe     penalties,    the    exportation  or  re- 

loval  beyond   Italian  territory  of  any  of  the  art  or  archte- 

logical  treasures  in  either  public  or  private  possession,  can 

!Ot  fail  to  prove  of  vast  interest  to  the  world  in  general,  and 

the  United  States  in  particular,  for    it  involves  the    dis- 

;al  of  the  most  famous  art-galleries  in  the  universe.     The 

following  notes  are  suggested  by  this  fact  to  a  correspondent 

if  Harper's  Weekly: 

There  are  no  less  than  seventy-five  celebrated  collections 
if  old  masters  in   Rome  alone,  belonging  to  families  such 
ls  the  Borgheses,  the  Dorias,  the  Odescalchis,  etc.,  and,  inas- 
nuch  as  Europe  is  at  the  present  moment  a  vender  rather 
Jhan  a  buyer  of  rare  and  valuable  paintings,  it  naturally  fol- 
lows that  most  of  these  ckefs-ifasuvre  of  ancient  art,  which 
:ipave  hitherto  been  beyond   our  reach,  will   find  their  way 
,  icross  the  Atlantic  to  the  western  hemisphere  in  return  for 
iiypew  American  dollars,  sorely  needed   by  the  impoverished 
:;  Italian  nobility.     Indeed,  it  is  understood  that  a  well-known 
i-lmd  enterprising  firm  of  art-dealers  is  already  in  treaty  for 
he  acquisition  of  the  Borghese  collection,  comprising  almost 
...  priceless  Raphaels,  Titians,  Veroneses,  Leonardo  da  Vincis, 
...  knd  Del  Sartos,  with  a  view  to  its  exhibition  as  one  of  the 
7.  tbief  features  of  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago,  prior  to  its 
Bale,  either  en  bloc  or  piecemeal,  in  the  United  States. 
[    While  the  negotiations  between  the  syndicate  and  the  repre- 
sentatives .of   the   princely   house  of  Borghese   are   still  in 
progress,  and  have  not  yet  been  definitely  concluded,  the  fact 
•emains  that  the  dispersal  of  the  Borghese,  the  Odescalchi, 
.he  Doria,  and  other  equally  famous  galleries,  is   about  to 
:~  furnish  us  with  an  altogether  unique  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
:  :i  at  relatively  favorable  terms,  collections  equal,  if  not  superior, 
:o  any  in  Europe.     When  it  is  said  that  the  conditions  will  be 
-1  favorable  to  American  purchasers,  it  is  because  there  will  be 
sj  an  almost  entire  absence  of  competition  on  the  part  of  Euro- 
:    bean  buyers,  owing  to  bad  times  there,  while  the  noble  Italian 
.  .  benders  are  in  such  dire  straits  for  want  of  ready  money  that 
hey  will  be  ready  to  dispose  of  their  paintings  and  statuary  at 
Imost  any  price.     Indeed,  their  financial  difficulties  are  of  so 
gravated  a  character  that  nearly  all  will  hasten  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  repeal  of  the  Pacca  law  to  convert  at  once 
'their  collections  and  galleries  into  hard  cash,  thereby  causing 
the  art  market  to  become  positively  glutted  with  old  masters. 
The  restoration  to  the  Italian  owners  of  artistic  and  archse- 
lological  treasures  of  the  right  to  dispose  of  their  property  as 
they  list — a  right  of  which  they  have  been  so  long  and  so 
arbitrarily    deprived — is    due   to    the   recent    bankruptcy   of 
~rince  Paul  Borghese,  the  chief  of  the  famous  and  ancient 
louse  of  that  name — a  name  which  has  been  borne  by  several 
tf  the  most  powerful  and  celebrated  of  the  popes.      The 
,rit""e  failed  for  a  sum  of  about  ten  millions  of  dollars,  most 
f  his  liabilities  being  incurred  in  vast  building  speculations. 
"  eady  a  couple  of  years  ago,  he  found  himself  in  difficulties, 
om  which  he  was  extricated   at   the   time   by  the  pontiff. 
Now,  how°"er,  the  Vatican  is  itself  undergoing  a  period  of 
financial  depression,  and  is  no  longer  in  a  position  to  assist  its 
friends,  and  the  time-honored  name  of  the  Borgheses  has  in 
consequence  been  dragged  into  the  court  of  bankruptcy,  pre- 
cisely as  if  it  had  been  that   of  some  petty  trader  or  small 
manufacturer. 

The  official  receivers  appointed  by  the  court  very  quickly 
perceived  that,  in  view  of .  the  low  prices  of  real-estate  at 
Rome,  there  could  be  no  prospect  of  effecting  any  satis- 
factory compromise  of  the  extensive  liabilities  of  the  princely 
debtor,  unless  he  were  permitted  to  dispose  of  the  paintings 
and  statuary  contained  in  the  twelve  galleries  of  the  marvel- 
ous Villa  Borghese,  just  outside  the  gates  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo,  as  well  as  in  his  other  palace  in  the  city.  These,  in- 
deed, constituted  almost  his  only  assets  ;  but  they  could  not 
be  made  available  so  long  as  the  obnoxious  Pacca  law  re- 
mained in  existence.  Realizing  that  the  failure  to  effect  a 
settlement  of  the  prince's  financial  situation  would  result  in 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  a  vast  number  of  his  creditors,  the 
government  consented  to  repeal  the  statute,  and  to  permit  the 
sale  of  his  art  treasures  to  foreign  purchasers  (it  was  hopeless, 
in  the  present  condition  of  the  kingdom,  to  look  for  any 
Italian  buyers),  on  the  condition  that  he  surrendered  the  ex- 
quisite park  and  gardens  around  the  Villa  Borghese  to  the 
state  for  a  merely  nominal  sum. 

The  bargain  driven  by  the  government  is  less  hard  than  it 
would  appear  at  first  sight,  for  the  city  of  Rome  possesses 
certain  traditional  but  unwritten  rights  in  connection  with  the 
property.  The  latter  formerly  belonged  to  the  Cenci,  but  was 
confiscated  by  Pope  Clement  the  Eighth  after  the  tragical 
death  of  Beatrice  Cenci  and  her  brothers  on  the  scaffold,  and 
was  conferred  upon  a  Prince  Borghese,  the  favorite  nephew 
of  the  pontiff  just  named.  So  great  was  the  horror  created 
among  the  people  by  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
torture  and  murder  of  the  Cenci  family  at  the  Castel  San 
Angelo.  that  the  Prince  Borghese  of  the  day  hesitated  for  a 
time  before  venturing  to  assume  possession  of  the  estate. 
When  he  finally  mustered  up  sufficient  courage  to  do  so,  he 
endeavored  to  conciliate  public  opinion  by  proclaiming  his 
intention  of  throwing  open  the  gardens  to  the  people  on  cer- 
tain days  of  the  week,  and  by  thus  rendering  them  beneficia- 
ries of  the  crime,  to  efface  the  recollection  thereof  from  their 
memory.  Moreover,  he  undertook  that  if  ever  either  he  or 
his  descendants  were  led  by  circumstances  to  dispose  of  the 
property,  or  to  convert  it  to  other  uses  than  those  of  a  park 
and  gardens,  the  state  or  city  should  have  the  option  of  ac- 
quiring it  at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  valuation.  They  were  to 
have  the  preference  over  all  other  would-be  purchasers,  and 
the  land  was  neither  to  be  built  upon  nor  to  be  applied  to  any 
other  purposes  without  their  consent. 

A  few  years  ago  the  municipality  made  clear  that  it  pos- 
sessed vested  rights  in  connection  with  the  park,  by  securing 
an  injunction  from  the  courts  to  prevent  the  prince  from  arbi- 
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trarily  closing  its  gates  altogether  to  the  public,  in  revenge 
for  some  annoyance  to  which  he  had  been  subjected  by  the 
city  authorities.  The  gardens  of  the  Villa  Borghese  consti- 
tute the  only  park  worthy  of  the  name  within  easy  access  of 
the  city.  Its  absolute  and  full  possession  by  the  state  or 
municipality  for  the  use  of  the  public  will,  therefore,  prove  an 
inestimable  boon  to  the  population.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been 
open  at  certain  hours  of  the  afternoon  on  four  days  of  the 
week,  even  Queen  Margherita  herself  being  denied  admission 
on  one  occasion  when  her  carriage  reached  the  gates  thereof 
half  an  hour  before  the  appointed  time.  Henceforth,  how- 
ever, the  park  will  remain  open  all  the  year  round,  and  the 
government  has  already  commenced  the  construction  of  a 
broad  roadway  from  the  Pincio — up  till  now  the  only  lungs  of 
Rome — to  the  Villa  Borghese  grounds. 

The  Prince  Paul  Borghese,  the  unfortunate  author  of  the 
ruin  of  one  of  the  three  greatest  families  in  Rome,  is  reported 
by  his  friends  and  relatives  to  have  been  rendered  insane  by 
the  disasters  which  have  overwhelmed  him,  and  to  be  at  pres- 
ent under  restraint  in  one  of  the  Hungarian  castles  of  his 
wife.  The  princess,  formerly  a  woman  of  renowned  beauty, 
is  a  member  of  the  old  Hungarian  family  of  Apponyi,  and 
possesses  several  chateaux  and  unproductive  estates  away  in 
the  wildest  parts  of  Hungary,  and  it  is  in  one  of  these  fast- 
nesses that  her  husband  is  asserted  to  be  interned. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  prince  has  really  lost  his  reason  ; 
it  requires  a  more  powerful  mind  and  physique  than  his  to 
bear  up  under  such  a  disaster  as  the  one  by  which  he  has 
been  overwhelmed  through  his  own  indiscretion.  He  has 
dragged  the  grandest  name  in  Rome — one  which  figures  in 
huge  letters  above  the  main  entrance  of  St.  Peter's — into  the 
mud  ;  and,  while  a  few  years  ago,  he  scarcely  deigned  to  re- 
turn the  courteous  bow  of  King  Humbert,  when  the  latter 
took  his  afternoon  drive  along  the  shady  avenues  of  the  Villa 
Borghese  Gardens,  he  now  appears  in  the  light  of  a  suppliant 
before  the  throne  of  the  Savoys — "  une  bonne  petite  famille 
de  province,"  as  he  was  wont  to  describe  them — begging  for 
remission  of  the  penalties  which  he  has  incurred  by  infraction 
of  the  law  of  the  land. 

So  proud  are  the  Borgheses,  that  they  regard  their  matri- 
monial alliance  with  the  House  of  Bonaparte  and  that  of 
Torlonia  in  the  light  of  misalliances.  Their  connection  with 
the  former  was  through  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  cadets  of 
the  family  to  Pauline,  the  beautiful  sister  of  the  First  Napo- 
leon. Her  charms  were  immortalized  by  Canova  in  his  in- 
comparable statue  of  Venus,  which  constitutes  one  of  the 
chefs-d'oeuvre  of  the  Villa  Borghese  galleries,  and  it  is  to  her 
that  is  ascribed  the  well-known  reply,  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
whether  she  had  not  felt  uncomfortable  at  the  idea  of  posing 
for  the  sculptor  in  such  an  exceedingly  airy  raiment : 

"  Oh,  dear  no  ;  it  was  quite  warm  and  comfortable.  For 
I  had  had  two  large  fires  lighted  in  the  room." 

It  is  more  easy  to  understand  the  objections  of  the 
Borgheses  to  the  connection  with  the  Torlonias,  who  owe 
their  ducal  rank  to  their  enormous  wealth,  obtained  through 
banking,  and  who  are  of  very  plebeian  origin.  For  the 
marriage  of  Prince  Julius  Borghese — a  cousin  of  the  head  of 
the  house,  Prince  Paul,  who  has  just  come  to  grief — to  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Torlonia,  was  purely  a  money 
match.  For  the  princess  is  not  altogether  in  her  right  mind, 
while  both  her  mother  and  sister  are  hopelessly  insane.  She, 
however,  inherited,  at  her  father's  death,  a  fortune  estimated 
at  twenty  millions  of  dollars.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
seems  strange  that  her  husband  should  have  failed  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  head  of  his  family,  and  thus  saved 
the  name  of  Borghese  from  disgrace.  His  refusal  to  do  so  is 
attributed,  at  Rome,  to  a  desire  to  be  revenged  on  his  cousin 
for  the  intolerable  disdain  and  contempt  with  which  the  latter 
had  treated  him  since  his  marriage. 

Another  famous  collection  about  to  be  dispersed,  now  that 
the  Pacca  law  has  been  repealed,  is  that  of  the  Princes  Odes- 
calchi. The  latter  have  been  driven,  in  late  years,  to  all  kinds 
of  queer  expedients  for  replenishing  their  empty  coffers.  Thus 
the  head  of  the  house  has  established,  on  the  ground-floor  of 
his  superb  palace  at  Rome,  an  agency  for  Hungarian  wines, 
where  the  latter  are  not  only  disposed  of  wholesale,  but  also 
retailed  by  lovely  Hungarian  girls,  dressed  in  Magyar  cos- 
tume. 


The  antiquarians  of  antique  Edinburgh  are  aghast  and  an- 
gered at  a  piece  of  unwitting  vandalism  that  will  strike  Amer- 
icans as  somewhat  comic.  Certain  stains  on  the  board  floor 
and  the  wainscoting  of  a  chamber  in  Hollyrood  Palace  have 
been  regarded  for  centuries  as  the  remains  of  the  life-blood 
of  David  Rizzio,  the  favorite  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and 
have  been  shown  as  such  to  generations  of  visitors.  Three 
weeks  or  so  ago,  it  was  discovered  that  these  stains  had  totally 
disappeared,  and  investigation  showed  that  their  removal  was 
due  to  the  use  by  industrious  attendants  of  a  certain  brand  of 
American  soap  which  is  warranted  to  clean  everything,  and 
with  the  power  of  which  they  were  evidently  not  properly  ac- 
quainted. 

^«-» 

Eugene  Field  tells  how  he  planned  to  decorate  the  books 
of  his  library  with  his  coat-of-arms,  and  to  that  end  proceeded 
to  find  out  just  what  this  was.  Success  crowned  his  efforts, 
but  the  family  motto  was  still  lacking,  and  this  involved 
further  delay.  One  day,  however,  he  discovered  that  Mar- 
shall Field,  the  Chicago  merchant,  was  stamping  muslin  with 
this  same  coat-of-arms  ;  whereupon  the  bibliophile  decided  to 
abandon  his  cherished  purpose  as  a  desecration  of  the  treas- 
ures on  his  shelves. 


It  is  sad  to  learn  that  the  population  of  Yvetot,  in  France, 
is  decreasing.  Matrimony  has  fallen  into  desuetude  there, 
and,  though  there  are  marriageable  spinsters  in  abundance, 
marriages  are  rare  events.  It  would  not  have  been  thus  in 
the  good  old  days  of  that  jolly  King  of  Yvetot,  peu  connu 
dans  fnistoire,  of  whom  Beranger  sang.  His  greatest  pleas- 
ure was  to  ride  about  his  kingdom  making  matches,  and  the 
annual  baby  crop  was  a  source  of  pride  to  him. 


THE    MYSTICS    OF    PARIS. 


'Parisina"  writes  of  Mme.  Blavatsky's  Continental  Successors. 


The  death  of  Mme.  Blavatsky  leaves  vacant  the  post  of 
High  Priestess  of  Theosophy,  and  the  two  women  most 
worthy  of  stepping  into  her  shoes  are  Mrs.  Besant  on  the  one 
hand  and  Lady  Caithness  on  the  other.  The  English  theos- 
ophists  support  the  former,  while  here  on  the  continent  the 
latter  is  the  favored  candidate.  Their  views  are  far  from  be- 
ing identical ;  Lady  Caithness  professes  esoteric  Christianity, 
not  Buddism.  She  is  a  Scotchwoman  by  birth,  but  her  first 
husband — the  Due  de  Pomar — was  a  Spaniard,  and,  except 
during  the  short  space  of  years  that  her  union  with  the  earl 
lasted,  most  of  her  life  has  been  spent  on  the  continent.  She 
has  always  had  a  Paris  residence.  A  few  months  ago,  how- 
ever, she  exchanged  her  hou6e  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Germain 
for  a  far  more  magnificent  mansion  in  the  Avenue  de  Wa- 
gram.  The  building  had  been  commenced  by  a  French 
nobleman — a  devotee  of  the  Renaissance,  who,  after  spend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  his  fortune  on  it,  departed  this  life 
without  ever  having  inhabited  the  house  which  he  had  de- 
signed to  be  a  monument  of  his  artistic  skill.  Here  was  a 
canvas  ready  prepared  for  the  duchess,  who  purchased  the 
property  from  the  heirs  of  the  original  possessor,  and  set  to 
work  immediately  to  enlarge,  complete,  and  embellish  it,  so 
that  it  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  private  dwelling- 
houses  of  Paris  nouveau.  The  original  construction  includes 
a  ground  floor,  with  low-groined,  arched  galleries,  a  guard- 
room and  armory  in  the  Gothic  style,  furnished  with  ancient 
oak  settees  and  tables  and  hung  with  old  tapestry  ;  above 
are  three  superb  drawing-rooms — a  Henry  the  Second  room 
and  two  bigger  ones,  the  furniture  of  which  once  graced  the 
hall  of  a  Doge  of  Venice — and  a  library,  wherein,  with  a 
little  stretch  of  the  imagination,  you  might  believe  yourself 
in  a  chamber  of  Holyrood  in  the  time  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  The  lovely  and  unfortunate  Mary  Stuart  is  the 
heroine  of  Lady  Caithness — more,  her  patron  and  guardian 
angel.  The  house  teems  with  reminiscences  of  Queen 
Elizabeth's  rival  and  victim.  I  noted  a  dozen  portraits  at 
least,  while  what  was  once  the  oratory  is  transformed  into  a 
sanctuary,  dedicated  to  the  queen.  The  chairs  are  covered 
with  curious  old  tapestry  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  the 
daylight  struggles  through  stained-glass  panes  that  reproduce 
the  principal  events  in  her  history.  There  is  a  high-backed 
chair  in  one  corner  on  which  she  was  wont  to  sit ;  the  chap- 
let  of  beads  that  has  been  told  by  those  slender  fingers,  the 
copy  of  her  death  warrant,  and,  in  the  canopied  niche  where 
the  altar  stood,  fitfully  illumined  by  a  hidden  lamp,  is  the  por- 
trait of  Mary  in  all  the  splendor  and  buckram  of  her  early 
days  in  France.  Here  Lady  Caithness  is  in  the  habit  of 
evoking  the  spirit  of  the  long-departed  beauty  and  entering 
into  much  interesting  converse  with  her.  The  rest  of  the 
house  is  modern.  A  new  wing  is  devoted  principally  to  the 
Due  de  Pomar,  who  has  a  taste  for  antiquities,  and  whose 
bed-chamber  is  somber  and  Egyptian  in  style,  sphinxes  keep- 
ing watch  and  ward  over  the  young  millionaire's  repose. 

As  for  Peladon — who  is  endeavoring  to  found  in  France  a 
sort  of  cloudy  religion  which,  though  it  is  essentially  Chris- 
tian, resembles  theosophy,  etc.,  inasmuch  as  the  distinctive 
mark  of  its  disciples  is  to  do  little  and  talk  much — he  is 
rather  a  handsome  man,  of  thirty  or  thereabouts,  and  a 
great  favorite  with  the  ladies.  He  commenced  his  career 
by  being  a  sort  of  disciple  of  Barbey  d'AureVilly,  the  author 
of  "  La  Vieille  Maitresse  "  and  other  novels — a  master  of 
French  style,  and  in  person  an  old  fop.  Peladon  could 
merely  copy  the  master's  peculiar  ideas  with  respect  to  dress 
and  manner,  his  literary  budget  being  of  the  smallest.  Still 
he  has  written  one  or  two  nebulous  books  which  no  one  reads, 
and  which,  were  they  divested  of  their  obscurity  of  language, 
would  be  too  shocking  even  for  the  most  advanced  French 
readers  ;  but  these  did  not  bring  him  notoriety,  much  less 
fame,  and,  although  he  has  been  everywhere  in  Paris  for  the 
last  twelve  years,  he  was  until  lately  looked  upon  more  as  an 
amiable  lunatic  than  as  a  lion.  People  smiled  at  his  velvet 
coat,  his  pose,  and  let  him  be. 

Now,  this  being  far  from  satisfying  the  ambition  of  "  Sar  " 
Josephin  Peladon — for  such,  in  imitation  of  the  Magi  of  old, 
he  calls  himself — he  has  at  last  founded  a  society,  registered 
as  the  "  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Rose  -(-  Cross,"  what- 
ever that  mystic  symbol  may  mean.  He  has  announced 
that  "  On  the  tenth  of  March,  1892,  the  Day  of  Days  on 
which  the  Rose  -j-  Cross,  cleansed  of  all  Freemasonry  Filth, 
purified  of  Old  Heresy,  blessed  by  the  Pope,  shall  have  joined 
the  Key  of  St.  Peter  urbi  et  orbi  .  .  ."  and  much  more  to 
the  same  effect,  which,  in  other  words,  means  that,  on  the 
tenth  of  March  of  next  year,  the  Sar  is  going  to  have  an  ex- 
hibition of  paintings,  the  proceeds  to  go  toward  supporting — 
I  presume — the  Order  of  the  Rose  -+-  Cross.  This  exhibi- 
tion is  to  "  Regenerate  the  Latin  World  by  the  Influence  of 
the  Beautiful  United  to  Charity  :1 — the  Sar  uses  a  frightful 
number  of  capitals.  Peladon,  "  The  Great  One,"  further 
writes  :  "  I  banish  from  my  salon  all  modern  subjects,  rustic  or 
military  ;  all  flower  and  animal  subjects  ;  neither  still  life  nor 
historical,  portraits  nor  landscape,  shall  enter  its  doors."  And 
what,  then,  does  the  poor  man  admit  ?  "  Any  allegorical  or 
mythical  painting,  perhaps  head  studies,  if  the  expression  is 
Noble,  or  even  the  nude,  if  it  is  Beautiful."  He  gave  a 
list  of  painters  who  had  joined  him,  and  the  only  well-known 
names  were  Puvis  de  Chavannes  and  Dagnan-Bouveret. 
And  the  next  day,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it,  both  painters  wrote 
to  the  Figaro,  denying  all  cooperation  with  the  Sar  and  his 
mission.  With  hardly  one  celebrated  painter  in  his  exhibi- 
tion, one  may  wonder  what  the  Sar's  salon  will  be  like. 

Such  is  to  be  the  aesthetic  reform  of  the  Rose  -(-  Cross 
Society — or,  rather,  a  part  of  it,  for,  a  few  years  hence,  the 
Rose  is  to  invade  both  music  and  literature.  All  I  can  gather 
from  the  Sar's  nebulous  "  message  "  is  that  he  means  to  lead 
a  reaction  against  realism,  and  principally  against  the  "  Evil- 
doer of  Medan,"  which  name  he  is  pleased  to  bestow  uron 
M.  Zola,  whom  he  treats  rather  badly. 

Paris,  September  23,  1891. 
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HYPNOTISM  IN  FICTION. 

"MR.  CRAWFORD  HAS  WRITTEN 
IN  MANY  KEYS,  BUT  NEVER    IN 
SO     STRANGE    A     ONE    AS    THAT 
WHICH  DOMINATES  THE  *  WITCH 
OF  PRAGUE/    ****.*    THE 
ARTISTIC     SKILL     WITH      WHICH 
THIS  EXTRAORDINARY  STORY  IS 
CONSTRUCTED       AND        CARRIED 
OUT     IS     ADMIRABLE     AND     DE- 
LIGHTFUL.     *      *      *      MR.    CRAW- 
FORD   HAS    SCORED    A    DECIDED 
TRIUMPH,     FOR     THE     INTEREST 
OF     THE      TALE      IS    SUSTAINED 
THROUGHOUT.     *     *     *     *     A  VERY 
REMARKABLE,    POWERFUL,     AND 
INTERESTING      STORY."  —  NEW 
YORK    TRIBUNE. 

F.  Marion  Crawford's  New  Novel. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Archibald  Forbes,  the  veteran  war-correspondent, 
has    collected  his    recent    reminiscent  papers  and 
Macmillan  &  Co.  will  publish  them  in  a  volume  en- 
titled "  Battles,  Bivouacs,  and  Barracks." 

"  My  Land  of  Beulah,"  by  Mrs.  Leith  Adams,  is 
the  latest  issue  of  Lippincott's  Series  of  Select 
Novels. 

A  great  many  people  are  disappointed  with  Mr. 
R.  Louis  Stevenson's  "Wrecker,"  now  running  in 
one  of  the  magazines.  Should  this  prove  the  gen- 
eral verdict,  it  may  serve  as  a  warning  to  Mr. 
Stevenson,  following,  as  it  does,  upon  the  volume  of 
"  Ballads,"  which  was  not  received  too  heartily. 
Mr.  Stevenson's  experience  tends  to  prove  that 
"  civilization  "  is  not  an  unimportant  factor  even  in 
the  production  of  the  delightful  romantic  literature 
of  which  he  is  a  master.  The  author  of  "  Treasure 
Island  "  will  have  to  go  back  to  European  life  for 
fresh  inspiration.— New  York  Tribune. 

The  new  stories  by  "Julien  Gordon  "  (Mrs.  Van 
Rensselaer  Cruger),  "Vampires"  and  "Mademoi- 
selle Reseda,"  are  issued  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company  in  a  single  volume. 

The  Macmillans  announce  two  new  volumes  of 
essays— historical  and  miscellaneous — by  E.  A. 
Freeman. 


THE  WITCH   OF  PRAGUE. 

By   the  author  of   "Mr.  Isaacs," 
"  Saracinesca,"  "  Khaled,"  etc. 

With  Numerous  Illustrations.     ISmo. 
Cloth,  extra,  81. 00. 


NEW  NOVELS 

Published  this  Day. 

A   New   Novel   by  the  author  of    "Mademoiselle 
Ixe." 

CECILIA  DE  NOEL. 

By  Lanoe  Falconer,  author  of   "  Mademoiselle 
Ixe." 

13mo,  Cloth,  SI. 00. 


TIM. 

A  Story  of  Scbool  Life.     13mo,  Cloth.  SI. 00. 
Bit.  Rudyard  Kipling's  New  Book. 

LIFE'S  HANDICAP. 

By  Rudyard  Kipling,  author  of  "Plain  Tales 
from  the  Hills,"  etc. 

12mo,  Cloth,  SI. 00. 

MACMILLAN  &  CO., 

ii2   Fourth   Avenue,  New    York. 


The  November  number  of  Lippincott's  Magazine 
will  contain  a  new  and  complete  novel,  entitled 
"  The  Duke  and  the  Commoner,"  by  Mrs.  Poultney 
Bigelow,  author  of   "Beautiful   Mrs    Thorndyke," 


By  a 
Californian. 


For 
Little  Californians. 


"MARJORIE 
AND  HER  PAPA" 

S1.00. 

AT- 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 


A  good  book. 


Buy  It. 


A  volume  of  Rudyard  Kipling's  stories,  translated 
into  Swedish,  is  said  to  have  been  received  with 
enthusiasm  in  Scandinavia. 

Macmillan  &  Co.  have  been  appointed  special 
agents  in  the  United  States  for  the  books  published 
in  London  by  George  Bell  &  Sons,  including  the 
well-known  collection  of  standard  literature  issued 
under  the  name  of  "  Bonn's  Libraries." 

A  book  on  "The  Real  Japan,"  by  Henry  Nor- 
man, is  announced  in  London. 

Two  stories  by  Julia  Magruder,  "  At  Anchor  "  and 
"Honored  in  the  Breach,"  have  been  issued  as  a 
single  volume  of  the  American  Novel  Series  pub- 
lished by  the  Lippincotts. 

In  a  notice  of  Richard  H.  Davis's  "  Gallegher  and 
Other  Stories,"  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  says:  "Mr. 
Davis  turns  out  capital  magazine  stories,  consider- 
ably above  the  average  of  their  class.  They  are 
full  o<  humor,  sentiment,  and  that  kindly  humanity 
which  is  one  of  the  most  sympathetic  attributes  of 
American  character  of  the  better  sort.  Many  people 
will  find  his  stories  far  pleasanter  reading  than  Mr. 
Kipling's,  and  the  best  of  them  are  certainly  better 
in  every  respect  than  a  good  deal  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
task  work." 

A  new  volume  of  criticism,  by  P.  G.  Hamerton, 
entitled  "The  Present  State  of  the  Fine  Arts  in 
France,"  is  to  be  published  soon  by  the  Macmillans. 

John  Foster  Kirk's  "Supplement  to  Allibone's 
Dictionary  of  Authors,"  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott Company,  contains  thirty-seven  thousand 
articles  (authors)  and  enumerates  over  ninely-three 
thousand  titles. 


Bancroft's  Pacific  Coast  Histories 

A  complete  set,  39  volumes,  Russia  bind- 
ing, perfect  condition,  for  sale  at  S3.00  a 
volume  ;  original  price.  S10.00  a  volanie. 

Address  "  H.  D.  C."  Argonaut  office. 


STORAGE ' 

**  J.  M.  PIER 


>r    Furniture.     Pianos, 
and  other  goods. 

.„„A.DVANCES  5IADK. 
RCE,  735  Market  Street. 


SPOT  CASH 


A  remarjta- 
J  bly  fine  first 

with  stool  and  scarf,  for$29S.0O  spot  cash  1. 0°?' 
The  best  and  oheapest  Piano,,'  the  inoxtforthe 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public  OtherPianos 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  this  one.  Jive  years  gunrnnter1 
Call  and  see  1 1  or  send  for  a  circular.    Also  one 


er— W36.00. 
■  i.  IiAXdROFTACO. 
M303ISutter8I.,8.F. 


PIANO 


"  Ouida's  "  new  novel,  "  The  Tower  of  Taddeo," 
will  soon  be  published.  So,  too,  will  Robert  Buchan- 
an's story,  "  Woman  and  the  Man." 

Dr.  Edward  Berdoe  has  compiled  a  "  Browning 
Cyclopedia,"  which  is  to  solve  all  the  problems  and 
explain  all  the  difficulties  and  obscurities.  It  will 
be  published  shortly  by  Macmillan  &  Co. 

"The  Duchess,"  whose  popularity  does  not  seem 
to  wane,  has  written  a  new  novel,  "A  Little  Irish 
Girl,"  which  the  Lippincotts  have  just  published. 

There  is  talk  in  London  of  a  new  six-penny  maga- 
zine, which  will  rely  in  a  large  measure  for  success 
on  the  popularity  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Jerome. 

The  father  of  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  J.  L.  Kipling, 
is  to  have  a  try  at  the  goal  his  son  so  quickly  reached, 
with  a  book,  called  "Man  and  Beast  in  India," 
which  Macmillan  &  Co.  are  soon  to  bring  out. 

The  speculating  cashier  of  a  great  corporation  is 
the  hero  of  Mr.  Howells's  new  novel.  He  runs 
away  to  Canada  and  leaves  his  family  behind. 

"A  Sydney-Side  Saxon"  is  a  new  novel  by  that 
Australian  police  justice  who  became  a  literary 
celebrity  by  the  publication  of  his  novel,  "  Robbery 
Under  Arms,"  over  the  pseudonym  "Rolf  Boldre- 
wood,"  and  who,  a  few  months  ago,  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  reading  a  number  of  obituary  notices  of 
himself,  which  were  none  the  less  laudatory  because 
premature.  Macmillan  &  Co.  will  print  "  A  Syd- 
ney-Side Saxon  "  in  their  Dollar  Novels. 

Edmond  de  Goncourt  has  just  published,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  the  first  of  a  projected  series  of 
twelve  monographs  upon  Japanese  artists  of  the  last 
century, 


paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Le  Sage's  famous  story,  "Asmodeus;  or,  The 
Devil  upon  Two  Sticks,"  has  been  issued  in  English 
translation,  with  the  French  illustrations  of  Tony 
Johannot,  by  the  Worthiogton  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Little  Tour  in  Ireland,"  by  "  An  Oxonian," 
being  a  visit  to  Dublin,  Galway,  Connemara,  Ath- 
lone,  Limerick,  Killamey,  Glengariff,  Cork,  etc., 
reprinted,  with  illustrations  by  John  Leech,  from  the 
London  edition  of  r85g,  has  been  issued  by  W.  S. 
Gottsberger  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $r.oo  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company, 

"New  and  True,"  by  Mary  Wiley  Staver,  is  a 
big,  handsome  book  of  nursery  rhymes  and  children's 
stories  in  verse,  elaborately  illustrated  by  Jessie 
McDermott,  Lavinia  Ebbinghausen,  Jessie  Wilcox 
Smith,  J.  Augustus  Beck,  and  Herman  Faber. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $2.00  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Little  Millers,"  by  Effie  W.  Merriman,  s 
such  another  entertaining  little  story  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  street-urchins  as  her  "  Pards  "  and  "  A 
Queer  Family,"  it  forming  the  third  volume  of  her 
Street  Arabs  Series.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company  and  by  the  S.  Carson  Company. 

Eight  pretty  fairy-tales  by  Julie  M.  Lippmann  are 
contained  in  a  book  entitled  "Jock  o'  Dreams."  and 
a  companion-volume  to  it  is  "  Betty,  a  Butterfly," 
by  A.  G.  Plympton.  Both  will  entertain  children 
and  are  copiously  illustrated.  Published  by  Roberts 
Brothers,  Boston  ;  price  :  $1.25  and  $1.00,  respec- 
tively ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  review  of  Nicolay  and  Hay's  "Abraham 
Lincoln,  A  History,"  which  Carl  Schurz  wrote  for 
one  of  the  magazines,  has  been  republished  in  a 
single  little  volume,  with  such  slight  expansion  and  re- 
vision as  have  been  deemed  necessary  in  the  change 
to  book  form.  The  review  is  really  an  admirable 
essay  on  Lincoln's  character  and  achievements,  and 
as  such  deserves  the  highest  praise.  For  frontis- 
piece it  has  a  photogravure  reproduction  of  a  splen- 
did picture  of  Lincoln,  a  photograph  taken  some 
time  prior  to  i860,  and  showing  the  character  of  the 
man  as  no  other  portrait  does.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00 ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  volume  has  been  made  of  "  Historical  Essays," 
by  Henry  Adams,  contributed  by  him  from  time  to 
time  to  the  American,  English,  and  French  maga- 
zines. One,  "The  Declaration  of  Paris.  1861," 
seems  to  be  new  ;  "  Primitive  Rights  of  Women" 
was  delivered  as  a  lecture  at  the  Lowell  Institute  ; 
"Napoleon  I.  at  St.  Domingo"  was  printed  in  a 
French  periodical  in  1884;  and  the  others— "Cap- 
taine  John  Smith,"  "  Harvard  College.  1786-1787," 
"The  Bank  of  England  Restriction,"  "  The  Legal 
Tender  Act,"  "The  New  York  Gold  Conspiracy," 
and  "The  Session.  1869-1870 "  —  are  reprinted 
from  magazines  of  twenty  years  ago.  The  volume 
is  handsomely  printed,  uniformly  with  Mr.  Adams's 
"History  of  the  United  States."  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00 ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


Herr  von  Schnabelewopski,"  "  The  Rabbi 
Bacharach,"  and  "  Shakespeare's  Maidens  : 
Men."  The  translation,  in  spite  of  the  diftici 
of  rendering  Heine's  picturesque  and  idioms 
language  into  another  tongue,  is  more  tl 
fairly  good  ;  and,  though  much  of  Heine's  pro 
notably  his  critical  and  political  writings,  v 
of  an  ephemeral  value,  still  there  is  so  mi 
that  English  readers  can  not  afford  to  miss  tl 
we  owe  Mr.  Leland  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  1 
arduous  task  he  has  undertaken  and  for  the  exc 
Ience  of  his  present  achievement.  Heine  was 
German  by  accident  of  birth,  he  was  an  aposu 
Jew,  he  was  an  unbeliever  and  an  iconoclast,  an 
having  a  brilliant  fancy,  picturesque  strength, 
happy  knack  of  paradox,  and  a  terrible  power 
vituperation,  he  could  scarcely  be  dull  through  1 
enure  page.  Published  by  the  John  W.  Lov._, 
Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers.  U 

"  The  History  of  Modern  Civilization  "  is  the  tit 
of  a  bulky  volume  in  which  the  Rev.  J.  Verschoyl 
M.  A.,  has  adapted  the  portion  of  Ducoudray 
"  Histoire  Sommaire  de  la  Civilisation  "  which  wi 
not  treated  in  his  "  History  of  Ancient  Civilization 
The  work  covers  the  period  from  the  beginning  1 
Christianity  to  the  present  day,  considering  it  undi 
four  heads:  "The  New  Religion,"  showing  then 
organization  and  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  ;  "  Th 
Middle  Ages,"  including  the  barbarian  invasions,  th 
Eastern  Empire,  the  high  development  of  the  Arab 
when  their  domain  extended  from  Bagdad  to  Cor 
dova,  and  feudal  and  Christian  Europe  through  th 
fourteenth  century  ;  "  Modern  Times,"  which  in 
eludes  the  commercial  activity,  the  renaissance  o 
learning,  the  reformation,  and  the  spread  of  learn 
ing  which  culminated  in  the  French  Revolution 
and,  finally,  "The  Contemporary  Period."  from  the 
French  Revolution  to  the  present  day,  showing  thf 
political,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  othei 
changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  past  century. 
Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price 
$2.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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Company. 

NEW  WORKS  Of  FICTION. 


A  Sketch  in  the  Ideal. 


New  Publications. 
"Carmen,  the  Gypsy  Girl,"  translated  from  the 
French  of    Prosper   Merimee,  has   been   issued   in 


"  Marjorie  and  Her  Papa  :  How  They  Wrote  a 
Story  and  Made  Pictures  for  It,"  by  Robert  Howe 
Fletcher  — who  has  written  several  stories  for  the 
Argonaut— has,  been  reprinted  from  the  children's 
magazine  in  which  it  originally  appeared,  and  is  now 
issued  in  a  holiday  book  handsome  enough  to  de- 
light the  eyes  of  any  other  little  Marjories  who  may 
see  it,  as  the  story  itself  will  delight  their  hearts. 
Marjorie  and  her  papa  meet  with  no  very  thrilling 
adventures  ;  but,  from  the  "  make-believe  "  tea-party 
where  they  become  literary  partners  to  the  last  inci- 
dent, the  little  tale  runs  smoothly  and  entertainingly, 
with  almost  every  page  enlivened  by  a  merry  little 
rhyme,  or  story,  or  jingle,  and  a  picture  faithfully 
reproduced  from  Marjorie's  drawings  or  drawn  by 
R.  B.  Birch  after  Lieutenant  Fletcher's  designs. 
Published  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Tim  "  is  the  brief  utle  of  a  very  pretty  story  of  a 
school-boy's  life  in  England.  The  hero  is  not  a 
sturdy  young  Briton  of  the  Tom  Brown  type  :  he  is 
a  little  fellow  of  weak  physique  and  tenderest  sensi- 
bilities, left  in  an  old  country  mansion  almost  with- 
out human  companions,  save  for  his  ancient  nurse. 
When  the  child  has  reached  the  age  of  seven,  the 
father  he  has  never  seen  returns  from  India  ;  and 
the  father's  disappointment  at  finding  this  puny, 
little,  brown-skinned  child  in  place  of  the  rosy- 
cheeked  lad  he  had  expected  him  to  become,  results 
in  an  estrangement  which  makes  the  child  even  more 
morbidly  sensitive.  In  time  he  is  sent  to  Eton, 
where  he  gets  along  fairly  well  ;  but  the  buffetings 
of  the  world  prove  too  much  for  him,  and  at  last  he 
dies,  though  not  before  the  father  has  seen  the  error 
of  his  sternness.  It  is  a  story  that  young  folks  and 
older  ones  alike  will  enjoy.  Published  by  Mac- 
millan &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company, 

The  initial  volume  of  Charles  Godfrey  Leland's 
translation  of  the  prose  works  of  Heinrich  Heine 
contains  "Florentine  Nights,"  "The   Memoirs  of 


A  Romance.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"In  this  modest-appearitig  little  vqliuni 
presented  one  of  the  most  beaulilul  piose 
poems  ever  written.  It  is  one  of  those  ro- 
mances of  unspoken  love  drifting  apart  for 
years  and  becoming  united  through  mysterious 
influences,  which  hold  everything  in  the  mas- 
tery of  the  telling."—  Cleveland  Leader. 

At  Anchor,  and  Honored  in  the  Breach 

By  Julia  Magruder.  A  new  number  in 
the  American  Novel  Series.  Square  i2mo. 
Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $i.oo. 

"  In  all  the  portraiture,  description,  dialogue 
and  incident  of  these  stories  there  is  a  fresh 
originality,  a  vivid  dramatic  power,  a  knowledge 
of  the  mystery  of  life  that  few  possess."—  Yew 
York  Mail  and  Express. 

My  Land  of  Beulah. 

By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams,  author  of  "Aunt 
Hepsy's  Foundling."  "Madelon  Lemoine,"  etc. 
The  latest  issue  in  Lippincott's  Series  of 
Select   Novels.     12010.     Paper,  50  cents 
cloth,  7s  cents. 

"In  her  previous  novels,"  says  the  Boston 
Post,  "  Mrs.  Adams  has  made  a  decided  hit 
She  possesses  marked  literary  ability,  and  al- 
ways produces  a  story  that  contains  a  large 
amount  of  human  interest."  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin  says  :  "  We  commend  her 
stories  as  good  specimens  of  pure  and  high- 
toned  romance  well  worth  the  readiDg." 

Vampires,  and  Mademoiselle  Reseda 

By  Julien  Gordon,  author  of  "A  Diplo- 
mat's Diary,"  "  A  Successful  Man,"  etc.  t2mo. 
Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  '  Mademoiselle  Reseda'  is  something  of  a 
departure  from  Julien  Gordon's  usual  style.  It 
deals  with  that  most  vital  emotion  of  woman's 
life,  a  love  episode— as  her  former  stories  have 
done— but  there  is  in  it  a  new  element— girl- 
hood—which  '  A  Diplomat's  Diary  '  and  '  A 
Successful  Man  '  have  not  touched,  and  in  this 
new  r61e  our  young  and  brilliant  American 
writer  of  fiction  adds  another  success  to  her  al- 
ready triumphant  career."— .Veto   York  World. 

**«  For  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by 
the  Publishers,  free  of  expense,  on  receipt  of  the 
price. 

J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY, 

715  and  717  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 


MAGAZINES 

May  be  ordered  NOW  for  1892.  Sub- 
scriptions received  to  all  Leading  Pe- 
riodicals.   Ask  for  list. 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,  f  Q  Post  Street. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

i  i      Speaking  the  other  day,  not  without  a  suggestion 
- 1  of  professional  pride,  of  the  attention  bestowed  by 
^  1  the  newspapers  on  a  recent  wedding  in  high  life  at 
J  Newport,  the  New  York  Sun  commented  upon  the 
■1 1  development  of  a  public  interest  "in  a  circle  of 
^luxurious  society  "in  this  country,  whose  "  dim  en- 
visions are  so  small  that  all  of  its   more  prominent 
»imembers  have  become  in  some  sort  public  char- 
acters."   Thanks  to  the  newspapers,  the  Sun  said 
4 .(the  names  and  faces  of  these  persons  have  become 
ii (everywhere  familiar,  and  so  great  is  the  popular  in- 
cikerest  in  their  personality  and  the  fascination  and 
.;  [glamour  of  their  lives,  that  they  have  become  "  like 
-ffche  rare  and  priceless  jewels  in  crowns,  upon  which 
::jthe  people  look   with    feelings  approaching  awe." 
.^Commenting  on  this.  Lift  says  :   "  We  believe  our 
\  pumorous  contemporary  is  some  distance  out  in  this 
latter,   and  that  a  large   percentage  of   its   own 
tders  will  shake  with  inextinguishable  laughter  at 
ie  idea  of  likening  McAllister's  gang  to  rare  and 
riceless  jewels,  or  looking  at  them  with  anything 
smotely    resembling   awe.      We   ordinary    people 
,ve  always   more  or  less   appetite   for  tattle  and 
;ossips,  and  like  to  know  about  other  people,  and 
iw  they  live.     That  is  why  we  read  novels,  and 
toy  we  read  newspapers,  and  it  accounts  for  the 
newspapers  take  to  gather  tattle  for  us.     The 
ief  reason   why   McAllister's   folks   figure  in  the 
tapers  to  such  an  extent  is  that  they  are  ex- 
•ptionally  conspicuous.     They  are  rich,  as  a  rule, 
id  they  spend  their  incomes  on  clothes,  houses, 
a  arses,  balls,  and  such  matters,  to  any  very  high  en- 
c  ymentof  which  publicity  isessential.  Nodoubtthere 
e  a  good  many  chuckleheads  whose  knees  shake  a 
:  tie  when  the  Four  Hundred  sweeps  by  ;  but  the 
J  >nnal  American,  when  he  is  interested  in  them  at 
I,  is  interested  in  much  the  same  way  as  he  is  in 
e  young  woman  who  jumps  through  the  paper- 
vered  hoop  at  the  circus.     All  the  world's  a  stage, 
.d  some  of  the  McAllister  troupe  are  very  pretty 
rformers,  whom  it  is  diverting  to  watch.     If  some 
the  spectators  get  stage-struck,   they  must  take 
;  punishment  usually  meted  out  to  idiots  of  their 
id.     And  that  is  all  there  is  of  it." 


[t  is  pleasing  to  see  that  mathematical  and  statis- 
al  science,  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  the 
xulative  interest  of  the  business  world,  have  at 
t  been  exerted  in  behalf  of  woman.  It  remained 
an  Englishman  to  make  up  the  table  which  every 
I,  who  has  not  taken  a  vow  to  remain  single,  ought 
aaste  on  the  inside  of  her  parasol.  The  calculator 
es  the  earliest  marrying  age  to  be  15  and  makes 
r  represent  the  certi.inty  of  marriage.  On  this 
:-.„  .  aj.i  chance  of  any  woman  at  various 
Sods  of  her  lift  is  expressed  as  follows  : 

Between  15  and  20  years 14^ 

Between  20  and  25  years 52 

Between  25  and  30  years 18 

Between  30  and  35  years 15  % 

Between  35  and  40  years 3K 

Between  40  and  45  years 2j^ 

Between  45  and  50  years 3-8  of  1 

Between  go  and  60  years 1-4  of  1 

bove  the  age  of  60,  the  chance  is  only  .001,  or  1 
,000.  Of  course  there  may  be  circumstances 
ch  will  modify  the  figures  in  some  cases.  Charms 
lanner  or  appearance,  the  possession  of  marked 
nts  or  even  wealth  may  raise  the  percentage. 
the  figures  represent  the  grand  average  ;  and 
woman  can  hereafter  make  the  excuse  that  she 
not  know  when  the  favorable  time  for  action  had 
lied.  What  may  be  expected  after  the  perform- 
of  the  ceremony  may  be  gleaned  from  a  partial 
ilation  by  Sir  Francis  Gallon.  This  eminent 
from  an  investigation  of  205  couples,  found 
53  per  cent,  of  wives  had  good  tempers,  while 
46  per  cent,  of  the  husbands  were  similarly  en- 
ed.  Of  the  husbands,  "  22  had  mild  and  docile 
s,  and  24  of  them  had  fretful,  violent,  and  mas- 
4  wives.  Of  54  bad-tempered  men,  32  had  good- 
lered,  and  22  bad-tempered  wives.  It  was  also 
d  that  23  per  cent,  of  wives  are  fretful,  13  per 
violent,  and  6  per  cent,  masterful."  This  would 
1  to  indicate  that  the  position  of  husband  is 
•X  more  desirable  than  that  of  wife. 


te  alleged  leader  in  the  so-called  dress-reform 

;ment  in  Boston  is  a  retiring  woman,  who  had 

desire  for  such  prominence  as  has  been  forced 

her.     Her  name  is  Mrs.  Evelyn  Shaw  Inger- 

She  announced  to  a  friend  that  she  had  be- 

:  tired   of  traveling  through   mud  and  slush, 

wet  skirts  trailing  after  her,  and  she  had  deter- 

d  to  adopt  a  trim  suit,  short  enough  in  the  skirts 

:  comfortable   and  yet  clear  the  ground.     In 

manner  this  declaration,  made  in  private,  got 

he  papers,  and  presently  Mrs.  Ingersoll  found, 

r  great  amusement,  that  she  was  being  pointed 

5  the  leader  of  a  great  dress-reform  movement. 

Mrs.  Ingersoll :  "  I  am  having  a  costume  made 

■ter-proof  cloth,  with  which  I  shall  wear  stout 

ag-bocts  with  long   tops,  like  a  riding-boot. 

1  the  suit  is  ready,  I  shall  wear  it,  but  I  have  no 

ion  of  keeping  it  for  rainy  weather  alone,  as  it 

e  much  loo  pretty.     One  of  my  friends  is  hav- 

ade  a  suit  like  mine,  but  I  know  of  nobody 

'ho  is  doing  so."     The  new  dress  is  not  at  all 

-1,  for  women  who  already  discard  corsets  wear 

lie  undergarments,  and  dress  with  some  degree 

.ard  to  the  time,  place,   and   occasion.     For 

it  is  simply  a  dress  of  water-proof  material,  of 

st  quality  that  the  purse  allows,  coming  to  the 


tops  of  the  boots,  the  waist-line  being  proportion- 
ately shortened  in  order  to  preserve  harmony  of  out- 
line, a  close-fitting  "  reefer,"  and  a  neat  cap  of  the 
same  material  as  the  dress.  Much  attention  will  be 
giverAo  making  the  dress  as  beautiful  as  possible, 
and  the  question  of  economy  will  also  be  carefully 
considered.  The  greatest  expense  will  be  in  the 
boots,  which  will  have  to  be  made  to  order,  although 
the  wrinkled  leather  leggins  can  be  worn  with  the 
ordinary  walking-boot.  The  skirt  of  the  dress  will 
be  kilted,  thus  giving  perfect  freedom  of  motion, 
and  the  foreshortened  effect  which  most  women 
dread  will  be  obviated  by  having  the  waist-line  taken 
up  to  its  proper  place.  There  will  be  no  strap,  sus- 
penders, bindings,  or  belts,  the  suit  being  made  all 
in  one  piece  and  its  weight  equally  distributed  over 
the  body. 

Americans  who  visit  London  for  the  first  time  are 
always  filled  with  astonishment  (says  the  Illustrated 
American)  at  the  very  olten  insignificant  houses 
occupied  by  personages  of  high  rank.  Among  the 
Americans  received  by  Her  Grace  of  Manchester, 
much  amazement  is  excited  by  the  state  of  her  estab- 
lishment and  surroundings.  It  is  small  and  shabby. 
As  with  so  many  English  houses,  the  dining-room  is 
on  the  basement  floor.  The  furniture  is  faded  and 
worn  to  a  degree,  with  forlorn  dotted  Swiss  curtains 
at  the  windows,  black  with  London  smoke  most  of 
the  time,  and  full  enough  of  holes  to  make  first-class 
sifters.  Upstairs,  in  the  drawing-rooms,  it  is  much 
the  same.  Dingy  carpets,  dusty  hangings,  with 
threadbare  patches  on  old  brocades,  and  a  general 
air  of  being  used  up.  Of  course,  all  about  are 
objects  of  great  value  and  beauty,  rare  pictures, 
pieces  of  rich  tapestry  and  priceless  porcelains,  and 
on  tables  of  Eastern  workmanship  stand  gold  vin- 
aigrettes studded  with  big  jewels,  picture-frames  set 
with  brilliants,  and  so  on.  The  fact  is,  that  only 
Americans  and  a  few  fabulously  wealthy  nobles  can 
afford  great  town-houses.  As  with  the  Manchesters, 
it  requires  every  cent  they  can  raise  to  support  coun- 
try properties  that,  after  all,  are  the  ones  English 
people  really  care  about.  They  all  entertain,  more 
or  less,  a  contempt  for  the  city,  abuse  it,  barely  stop 
long  enough  for  the  season,  and  on  every  excuse  are 
off  to  the  continent,  or  entertaining  or  being  enter- 
tained at  castle  or  manor. 

"It  is  the  fat  girl  who  has  the  best  time,"  writes 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  New  York  Truth.  "  If  you 
have  not  positive  beauty,  or  the  subtle  magnetic 
charm  that  carries  all  before  it,  you  merely  want  to 
acquire  flesh — lots  of  it,  my  dear  girl — and  you  will 
have  plenty  of  admirers.  Men  like  roly  -  poly 
women.  I  know  they  will  raise  a  howl  of  denial, 
but  all  I  ask  of  you  is  to  watch  them.  Time  and 
again  I  have  seen  girls  with  beautiful  faces  acting  as 
wall-flowers.  I  have  never  yet  seen  a  wall-flower 
who  had  fat  shoulders  and  big  arms  and  hips.  '  I 
can't  endure  a  fat  woman,'  I  heard  a  man  say  one 
day  last  winter.  But  that  evening  I  chanced  to  see 
him  in  a  ball-room,  where  there  was  a  great  variety 
of  pretty  women,  all  strangers  to  him.  He  looked 
about  him  with  a  critical  eye,  and  finally  said  to  me  : 
'  Get  me  an  introduction  to  the  girl  in  lavender — 
she  is  superb."  The  girl  in  lavender  was  unnotice- 
able  in  face  and  feature — her  complexion  was  dull, 
her  eyes  lusterless  ;  but  she  was  sumptuous  of  form. 
Cushions  of  soft,  white  flesh  billowed  up  over  her 
square-cut  corsage,  and  her  arms  were  like  the  arms 
of  an  overgrown,  overfed  baby — shapeless,  fat,  and 
dimpled.  During  the  evening,  five  other  men  came 
to  the  hostess,  and,  in  my  hearing,  asked  to  be  pre- 
sented 'to  the  girl  in  lavender.'  A  slender,  spirit- 
uelle  girl,  famous  for  her  beautiful  face,  did  not  re- 
ceive half  the  attention  bestowed  upon  the  fat  girl. 
Over  and  over  again  I  have  observed  the  same  thing. 
Say  what  they  will,  criticise  as  they  may,  men  are 
nevertheless  attentive  to  young  women  with  an  over- 
supply  of  flesh.  I  think  men  have  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing that  flesh  means  benevolence,  amiability,  and 
repose  ;  at  all  events,  they  give  the  over-plump  girl 
a  good  time.  They  write  poems  about  slender  forms, 
and  they  describe  their  heroines  in  novels  as  spirit- 
uelle,  and  they  paint  pictures  of  sylphs,  but  they 
seek  the  fat  girl's  society  in  real  life.  They  do  not 
become  desperately  in  love  with  her,  perhaps,  and 
they  do  not  all  want  to  marry  her  ;  but  they  like  to 
dance  with  her,  to  sit  near  her,  and  to  keep  other 
men  away  from  her.  Therefore,  my  dear  girl,  if  you 
want  to  insure  yourself  a  good  sociable  time  as  you 
go  along,  acquire  flesh.  Your  dress-maker  will  tell  j 
you  that  it  is  terrible  to  be  stout  ;  she  will  make  you 
uncomfortable,  as  only  a  dress-maker  can,  in  dis- 
cussing your  figure  ;  your  lady  friends  will  say  your 
figure  is  'horrid,'  'dumpy,'  'gross,'  'disgusting.' 
Men  will  make  sarcastic  jests  about  fat  people  in 
your  presence,  but  they  will  be  ever  at  your  side  to 
fill  your  dancing-card,  to  give  you  drives,  and  to  pay 
you  all  sorts  of  pleasant  attentions.  They  will  be 
eager  to  teach  you  how  to  swim  in  the  summer,  and 
to  waltz  with  you  in  the  winter.  If  you  wish  to  have 
a  gay,  sociable  time  as  you  go  along,  and  never  be 
neglected  or  left  at  one  side,  cultivate  fat.  Big  hips 
will  do  more  for  you  than  big  eyes  ;  a  pigeon  chest 
will  be  better  than  a  fine  color  ;  and  dimpled  elbows 
and  creases  in  your  wrists  will  prove  more  fetching 
for  you  than  classic  features." 


According  to  Judge  Horton's  application  of  the 
Illinois  law  of  divorce  (says  the  Chicago  Graphic), 


Mrs.  Potter-Rust-Daniels  is  the  wife  of  one  man  in 
Illinois  while  remaining  the  wife  of  another  in  Wis- 
consin. It  is  a  startling  case  which  should  rouse  the 
people  to  the  expediency  of  stripping  State  legislat- 
ures of  their  control  over  marriage  and  divorce,  and 
amending  the  constitution  so  as  to  confer  the  control 
of  such  matters  upon  Congress.  The  only  efficient 
safeguard  for  madcap  minors  who  marry  upon  im- 
pulse and  divorce  themselves  at  the  first  change  of 
the  moon,  will  be  to  require  the  written  consent  or 
personal  attendance  of  parents  or  guardian,  due 
previous  public  notice  that  would  afford  reasonable 
opportunity  to  the  friends  of  either  party  to  inter- 
pose, and  to  refuse  the  applicants  marriage  except 
in  presence  of  known  and  trustworthy  witnesses, 
who  should  certify  to  the  identity  of  the  parties  and 
the  existence  of  other  conditions  required  by  law. 
A  uniform  marriage  and  divorce  law  extending  over 
the  whole  country  is  one  of  the  greatest  public 
necessities.  The  most  momentous  interests  of  so- 
ciety are  involved  in  the  question  of  marriage,  di- 
vorce, and  inheritance.  As  matters  stand,  there  are 
nearly  as  many  different  divorce  laws  as  there  are 
States.  A  man  may  be  a  married  man  in  New  York 
and  a  bachelor,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  in  California. 
He  may  have  but  one  wife  in  Indiana,  but  two  in 
Massachusetts,  and,  as  Mrs.  Potter  Rust-Daniels 
has  so  brilliantly  demonstrated,  a  woman  may  be  a 
lawful  wife  in  one  State  and  so  much  over-married 
that  she  is  no  wife  at  all  in  another. 


In  a  record  of  a  visit  to  the  court  of  England  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  queen  is  de- 
scribed thus  by  an  eye-witness  :  "  Next  came  the 
queen,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  her  age,  we  are  told, 
very  majestic,  her  face  oblong,  fair,  but  wrinkled  ; 
her  eyes  small,  yet  black  and  pleasant ;  her  nose  a 
little  hooked  ;  her  lips  narrow  ;  and  her  teeth  black 
(a  defect  the  English  seem  subject  to  from  their  too 
great  use  of  sugar).  She  had  in  her  ears  two  pearls 
with  very  rich  drops.  She  wore  false  hair,  and 
that  red.  Upon  her  head  she  had  a  small  crown, 
reported  to  be  made  of  some  of  the  gold  of  the  cele- 
brated Lunebourg  table.  Her  bosom  was  uncov- 
ered, as  all  the  English  have  it  till  they  marry,  and 
she  had  on  a  necklace  of  exceeding  fine  jewels. 
Her  hands  were  small,  her  fingers  long,  and  her 
stature  neither  tail  nor  low,  her  air  was  stately,  and 
her  manner  of  speaking  mild  and  obliging." 

The  folly  and  danger  to  life  of  the  latest  style  of 
the  dress-maker's  art,  was  very  unexpectedly  and 
alarmingly  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  of 
Hartford's  well-known  business  men,  the  other  day, 
while  on  a  business  trip  to  New  York  (says  the 
Hartford  Daily  Times).  The  day  was  hot,  busi- 
ness cares  had  been  laborious,  and  our  business 
friend  lay  down  after  lunch  for  a  nap,  being  desir- 
ous of  refreshing  himself  before  going  to  an  even- 
ing dinner-party.  His  room  at  one  of  New  York's 
elegant  uptown  hotels  was  cool  and  inviting.  In 
his  hurry  to  make  the  most  of  time  at  his  disposal 
he  failed  to  lock  the  door,  quickly  going  to  sleep  in 
his  shirt-sleeves.  His  awakening  was  sudden.  A 
handsomely  diessed  woman  stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  "Is  there  anybody  in  this  room? "was  her 
exclamation,  in  a  tone  of  entreaty.  Visions  of 
black-mail  colored  the  first  thought  of  our  Hartford 
friend.  "  Madam,  you  must  leave  my  room  at  once," 
at  the  same  time  taking  in  the  full,  Juno-like  bust 
and  magnificent  hips  and  superb  figure,  in  a  cling- 
ing skirt  and  glove-fitting  waist.  She  looked  as  if 
she  had  been  molded  into  the  elegant  silk  she  wore. 
"  Indeed,  sir,  I  am  in  terrible  agony.  Please  un- 
hook my  dress.  Here  in  front ;  do,  please."  This 
in  agonizing  tones  that  fairly  made  the  gentleman 
feel  the  horrible  pain  the  lady  was  evidently  suffer- 
ing. Before  he  could  move  she  began  to  sway 
back  and  forth,  and  must  have  fallen  if  he  had  not 
caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  groaned  and  grew  blue 
about  the  mouth,  exclaiming,  as  the  gentleman  laid 
her  upon  the  lounge  :  "  Take  your  knife  and  cut  the 
dress  open  ;  I  shall  die  !  "  At  this  juncture  the 
chambermaid  appeared  in  the  door.  The  unknown 
lady  again  exclaimed:  "Cut  the  dress  open;  call 
No.  200 ! "  No.  200  was  sent  for,  the  maid 
and  man  both  exerting  their  best  strength  in 
their  fruitless  endeavor  to  loosen  the  lady's  dress. 
It  was  no  use.  The  dress  held  together  like  the 
doors  of  a  Marvin  safe.  The  lady,  in  the  meantime, 
had  fainted,  and  was  still  more  blue  about  both  lips. 
"Quick!"  said  our  Hartford  friend  to  the  maid, 
bringing  his  business  astuteness  into  play;  "as  I 
squeeze  her  together,  you  unhook  her  dress."  Rais- 
ing the  lady  up  lrom  behind,  and  grasping  her  under 
the  arms,  he  exerted  his  full  strength  in  a  long  and 
desperate  squeeze.  The  maid  tugged  at  the  hooks 
and  eyes,  and  suddenly  there  was  a  snap — "  a  re- 
port," said  the  gentleman,  "  like  the  noise  of  the  ex- 
plosion of  half-a-dozen  parlor  matches."  The  dress 
flew  open  just  as  No.  200,  a  fine-looking  gentleman, 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  lounge.  He  made  an 
exclamation:  "What's  the  matter,  Nell?"  But 
Nell  did  not  answer.  It  took  some  time  to  bring  her 
back  to  consciousness.  Explanations  followed,  and 
our  Hartford  friend  retired  amid  a  shower  of  thanks 
from  Nell  and  her  father. 


—  Dorflingek's  American  cut  class  for 
the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.  For  sale  by  all 
first -class  dealers. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

Prom  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard- 


la£~    s       Producers  of 
KT\fif  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  "Washington  St 

SA2*  FEA^CISCO 

Oar  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  oh 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
In  tne  bottle. 


DO 


!»F~YOU 


a 


USE    IT? 

IF    NOT,    ASK  FOR 


FAIR 


SQUARE." 


SEE   TRADE   MARK:   THE  WORDS  "FAIR  AND 

SQUARE"  SURROUNDED  BY  AN 

ENGRAILED  CIRCLE. 


TTli8   T,ab«l    is 


r»n    the    Rest  TSTRRON   Mad.. 


wamsfrKioiiTji 

Positively  cures  Chapped  Skin,        -'7^?. 
Lips,  and  all  roughness  caused  by  rfl*fL*d 
using  impure  Soaps,  Cold  Wind  or  *  JH™ 
Sunburn.  Llllie  LanpTry.  Mrs.  Pot-    •J£ 
ter,  Ellen  Terry  and  Marion  Harland  ^    '  1 
use  and  recommend  it.    On  sale  at  all 
riruc^ists  or  bv  mail.  25  cts.     10  N.  Bboad  St..  Phtt-a. 
WatVs  Peptonized  Soda  Mint  Pellets  cures  Dyspepsia 

.Dspoats  Received  from  Sland  Upwards, 
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ttV^^  CALIFORNIA.  °       <C<^> 

4bmk< 

Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash 8333,83:*.:*.*J 

Subject  to  Call. CO0,G««.O7 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.52%  on  TERM  Deposits.    '   ' 
tor  last  two  years:  /   4. GO  .  on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  can-,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Sec*ty.  President 

San  Francisco.  California,  July  1,  isai. 

Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours  to 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

For  full   particulars   see   special    Illustrated  Programme, 
"  Egypt  and  the  Nile,"  15c:  "  Palestine,"  15c;  or  *'  Toole's 
Excursionist,"  ice.  by  mail.  THOS.  COOK  &  SOX, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Extract -BEEF. 

The  best  and  most  economical  "Stock"  for 
Soups,  Etc 

One  pound  equals  forty-five  pounds  of 
nrimo  leari  Beef. 


Send  for  our  book  of  rvcelpts  showi? 

of  ARMOUR'S  EXTRACT  in  Boupa  and  & 
ARMOUR  6c  CO.,  Chicago 
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THE    INNER    MAN. 

The  British  Medical  Journal  throws  more  light  on 
the  mysteries  of  jam-making.  An  inquiring  stranger, 
it  says,  who  was  being  shown  over  a  British  wine- 
manufactory,  was  struck  by  several  high  mounds  of 
crimson  dust.  These  he  was  told  were  the  refuse  of 
the  wine-presses  in  which  the  juice  of  raspberries, 
currants,  and  other  fruit  used  in  the  business  was 
extracted  for  making  the  wine.  As  it  is  seldom  that 
anything  is  wasted  in  an»English  factory,  an  inquiry 
was  made  as  to  the  form  in  which  these  mounds  of 
dust  would  reenter  the  market;  the  visitor  was 
promptly  told  that  it  was  disposed  of  to  jam-makers 
to  give  the  appearance  of  fruit  to  the  pulp  of  turnip, 
vegetable,  apple,  or  what-not,  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  confection.  It  would  seem  that  almost 
anything  will  do  to  make  jam  of,  as  the  chemist 
can  produce  a  flavor  to  imitate  every  kind  of 
fruit.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  orange-peel 
is  picked  up  in  the  streets  wherewith  to  make  marma- 
lade. Probably  this  is  a  slander  on  the  preserve- 
maker  ;  but,  according  to  the  report  of  a  case  heard 
this  year  in  a  metropolitan  police-court,  rotten 
oranges  in  the  condition  of  a  "  black  pulpy  sub- 
stance," and  "  quite  unfit  to  eat,"  as  the  inspector 
very  sapiently  remarked,  are  considered  by  the  own- 
ers of  the  fruit  as  good  enough  to  be  "  chopped  up 
for  marmalade."  Oranges  for  this  "  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  butter  at  breakfast,"  it  was  shown,  cost 
only  one  dollar  a  box.  whereas  fruit  for  eating  costs 
three  dollars.     A  disquieting  fact,  indeed. 


In  London  are  vegetarian  restaurants,  one  of 
which  is  called  "  The  Apple-Tree. "  Its  bill  of  fare 
is  long  and  elaborate.  You  order  "  Saronny 
Steak,"  with  a  triumphant  feeling  that  here,  at  last, 
the  cook  has  been  caught  in  his  own  ambitious  toils, 
and  beguiled  into  serving  up  flesh.  A  sort  of 
browned  cake  is  produced,  and  when  one  investi- 
gates, it  offers  a  hint  of  many  grains  and  vegetables, 
so  cunningly  mingled  and  so  deliciously  flavored, 
that  neither  eye  nor  tongue  can  distinguish  form  or 
distinct  taste.  A  vegetable  ragout  sounds  marvel- 
ously  insipid,  does  it  not  ?  Yet  when  one  has  before 
him  a  steaming  plate  of  tender  young  carrots,  tur- 
nips, and  other  spring  benefactions,  flavored  with 
wondrous  herbs,  he  must  be  an  exacting  man,  in- 
deed, if  he  is  not  content.  From  "The  Apple- 
Tree  "  also  are  to  be  gathered  delicious  puddings  of 
figs  and  dates,  plates  of  fruit  smothered  in  cream, 
and  many-colored  salads,  which  delight  the  eye  and 
tickle  the  palate. 

Oue  popular  fallacy  in  connection   with  fish  may 
namely,  the  oft-repeated  assertion   that 
;ing   of  that  particular  food   increases  brain 
power.     No   one  who  has  studied  the  subject  can 
.1   the  assertion.     A  man  might  eat  a 
huge  portion  ol  fish  every  day  of  his  life,  and  on  the 
..a,  if  the  quantity  of  phosphorus  (the 
brain  insigorator)  consumed  were  to  become  visible, 
it  would  not  amount  to  more  than  might  probably 
suffice  to  tip  a  couple  of  lucifer-matches.     Commu- 
nities have  existed  that  lived  almost  solely  on  fish  ; 
but  these  ichthyoph agists  were  certainly  not  famous 
for  intellectual  attainments.     No  fishing  community 
has  given  to  the  world  a  great  man.     Men  of  mark 
— poets,  preachers,  lawyers,  warriors,  philosophers, 
and  physicians — have  emanated,  in  Scotland,  at  any 
rate,  from  all  classes  except  the  fishing  class. 

A  German  gastronomical  publication  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  origin  of  the  menu  :  At  the 
meeting  of  electors  in  Regensburg  in  the  year  1489, 
Elector  Henry  of  Braunschweig  attracted  general 
notice  at  a  state  dinner.  He  had  a  long  paper  be- 
fore him,  to  which  he  referred  every  time  before  he 
ordered  a  dish.  The  Earl  of  Montfort,  who  sat  near 
him,  asked  him  what  he  was  reading.  The  elector 
silently  handed  the  paper  to  his  interrogator.  It 
contained  a  list  of  the  viands  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion, which  the  elector  had  ordered  the  cook  to  write 
out  for  him.  The  idea  of  having  such  a  list  so 
pleased  the  illustrious  assembly  that  they  introduced 
it  each  in  his  own  household,  and  since  that  time 
the  fashion  of  having  a  menu  has  spread  all  over  the 
civilized  world. 

William  the  First  had  a  fine  sense  of  what  was  be- 
coming  at  a  royal  table.  He  was  so  well  pleased,  at 
one  of  his  litile  dinners,  with  a  savory  soup  com- 
pounded by  his  cook,  Tezelin,  that  he  sent  for  him 
and  asked  him  how  it  was  named.  "  1  call  it  dilla- 
grout,"  was  the  reply.  "  A  poor  name  for  so  good 
a  soup  !  "  crird  the  king.  "  N'athless  "—everybody 
said  "  nathless  "  in  those  days — "we  bestow  upon 
you  the  manor  of  Addington."  This  manor  re- 
verted to  the  crown.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Third  we  find  it  in  the  hands  of  the  Bardolfs.  and 
held  on  the  tenure  of  "  making  pasties  in  the  king's 
kitchen  on  the  day  of  his  coronation." 


Dante's  Inferno 

Is  prolific  in  tortures,  but  dyspepsia,  a  malady  to 
whica  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  is  adapted,  fur- 
nishes a  quiver  full  of  them.  Nausea,  heartburn, 
biliousness,  wind  on  the  stomach,  heart  palpitation, 
'id  many  more  manifestations  characterize  this  pro- 
tean malady.  Each  and  all  are  dispelled  by  the 
Bitters,  which  also  eradicates  rheumatism,  kidney 
trouble,  and  malaria. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

A  Marriage  a  la  Mode. 
Have  you  heard  what  they  are  saying 

O'er  the  walnuts  and  the  wine, 
Secrets  eagerly  betraying 

About  your  affairs  and  mine  ? 
Foes  and  friends  receive  attention 

From  each  chatting  beau  and  belle, 
And  they  casually  mention 

That  Marie  has  "  married  well." 

"  Married  well  !"    Ah,  that's  expressive, 

And  from  it  we  understand 
That  the  bridegroom  has  excessive 

Store  of  ducats  at  command. 
Is  he  good?    He  has  hi*  vices. 

Has  he  brains ''.     We  scarce  can  tell. 
Handsome  ?     Hardly  !     It  suffices, 

If  Marie  has  married  well. 

Does  she  love  him  ?     Love's  a  passion, 

Childish  in  this  latter  day. 
She  will  dress  in  height  of  fashion. 

And  her  bills  he'll  promptly  pay. 
Does  he  love  her?     Wildly,  madly ! 

Since  he  bought  his  trotter,  Nell, 
He  has  welcomed  naught  as  gladly; 

Yes,  Marie  has  married  well. 

Is  she  happy  ?    That's  a  trifle ; 

Happiness  is  bought  and  sold  ; 
And  she  readily  can  stifle 

Love  she  used  to  know  of  old. 
Well  she  knows  a  heart  is  broken  ; 

As  for  hers  — she  can  not  tell  ; 
But  her  bridal  vows  are  spoken, 

And  Marie  has  married  well. 

In  this  game  one  should  give  heeding 

To  the  stakes,  not  gentle  arts  ; 
And,  when  diamonds  are  leading, 

Where's  the  use  of  playing  hearts? 
I  congratulate  her  gladly  ; 

But  the  wish  I  can't  dispel 
That  most  girls  may  marry  badly, 

If  Marie  has  married  well. 

— Harry  B.  Smith. 

"Que  Voulez-Vous  ?  " 
I  am  told  you  expressed  your  displeasure. 

Because,  at  the  Stevens'  display, 
I  conversed  in  conventional  measure 

Of  Bouguereau,  Claude,  and  Jaquet, 
And  said  not  a  word  which  would  show  that 

I'm  tortured,  or  pleased,  or  enraged, 
At  the  story  I  can  not  but  know,  that 

You're  really  engaged  ! 

Que  z-oulez-vous  ?    Should  I  endeavor 

To  utter  a  faint  commonplace, 
And  say  "  I'm  delighted  ?  "     Ah,  never  ! 

You'd  see  'twas  a  fib  in  my  face. 
I  knew  you  were  angry — I  read  it 

Too  plain  in  your  querulous  frown  ; 
But  you  must  know  I  couldn't  have  said  it 

Without  breaking  down  ! 

Never  fear  lest  I  fail  in  my  duly, 

For  Love  has  a  master  in  Pride. 
I'll  congratulate  him  on  your  beauty — 

Congratulate  you  as  his  bride. 
Perhaps  I  am  vain  and  conceited  ; 

Your  face  may  mislead  me — but  yet 
Don't  you  cherish  one  dream  uncompleted  ''. 

One  tiny  regret  ? 


A  Mixed  Remembrance. 
Through  the  clouds  and  the  mists  of  long  years 

Comes  a  face  in  a  moment  to  me. 
Oh,  that  evening  of  hopes  and  of  fears 

When  we  sat  hand  in  hand  silently. 
You  had  answered  me  "  yes."    Joyous  fate ! 

And  the  time?     It  should  be  when  I  please. 
My  peerless,  my  own  bonny  Kate — 

I  Or  was  it  Louise  ?) 

Oh,  never  the  stars  shone,  I  swear. 

And  never  looked  down  the  bright  moon 
On  a  fonder  and  happier  pair 

Than  we  were  on  that  sweet  night  in  June. 
Your  dark  eyes  held  me  in  their  thrall. 

No  need  to  ask  :   "  Wilt  thou  be  true  ? " 
Your  caressins  black  eyes  told  me  all — 

(Or  -were  tltose  eyes  blue  ?) 

The  plash  of  lake  wavelets  that  gleamed 

In  the  moonlight ;  the  night-song  of  birds 
Were  all  that  broke  stillness  ;  we  dreamed 

In  a  silence  too  precious  for  words. 
I  envied  no  marquis  or  earl, 

And  I  owned  to  no  dear  wish  beyond  : 
'  Ob,  to  sever  one  raven  black  curl ;  " 

(Or  -was  s/ie  a  Statute  ?) 

Oh,  deepening  mists  and  dark  clouds. 

In  which  recollection  escapes  ! 
Oh,  treach'rous  remembrance  that  shrouds 

The  past  in  such  half-revealed  shapes  ! 
Mnemosyne,  grant  me  thy  keys  ! 

Such  half-recollections  I  hate. 
Who  was  it?     I  think  'tzuas  Louise  ; 

(But  it  may  have  been  Kate.) 


Love  versus  Poverty. 
Said  I  to  a  light-hearted  maiden, 
Who  airily  danced  o'er  the  floor : 
'  Does  Love  fly  away  through  the  window 
When  Poverty  knocks  at  the  door?" 

She  gave  me  a  glance  full  of  archness. 
And  curled  her  sweet  lips  in  a  pout — 
'  Love,  sir,  is  something,"  she  whispered, 
"  I  am  sure  I  know  nothing  about." 

I  asked  of  a  man  who  is  richer. 
Far  richer  than  Crcesus  of  yore : 
'  Does  Love  fly  away  through  the  window 
When  Poverty  knocks  at  the  door?" 

'  I  wish  I  could  tell  you,"  he  answered 
(While  smoothing  a  crown  that  is  bald), 

'  For  Love  is  a  queen  in  our  household, 
But  Poverty  never  has  called." 

I  turned  to  a  sage  who  had  studied 
The  world,  from  the  rind  to  the  core: 
'  Does  Love  fly  away  through  the  window 
When  Poverty  knocks  at  the  door?" 

*  //  does — with  the  wings  of  a  swallow, 
And  sometimes  I've  noticed,  of  late. 
That  Love  will  flit  out  through  the  window 
Should  poverty  rattle  the  gate." 

—J.  A.  Con-well  in  Life, 


A  censor,  attached  to  the  imperial  court  in  Pekin, 
having  suggested  that  the  emperor  should  take  up 
the  ancient  practice  of  having  the  classics  and  other 
sacred  writings  expounded  to  him  daily,  his  majesty 
published  this  decree:  "Since  we  have  undertaken 
the  task  of  governing  in  person,  we  have  daily  re- 
ceived in  audience  the  officials  of  the  metropolis  and 
the  provinces,  and  done  our  very  utmost  to  rightly 
discern  the  proper  men  and  pass  judgment  on  their 
actions.  Such  time  as  remains  at  our  disposal  after 
transacting  the  multitudinous  affairs  of  state,  we  de- 
vote to  the  study  or  the  classics  and  historical  records, 
often  engaging  in  discussion  with  the  imperial  tutors, 
aDd  never  permitting  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  in- 
dulge in  luxurious  ease." 


An  Evening  with  the  Muses. 

The  first  of  the  series  of  "  Evenings  with  the 
Muses,"  chronologically  illustrated  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  and  Mr. 
Solly  H.  Walter,  was  given  in  Kohler  &  Clfase's 
music  hall  last  Friday  evening.  The  affair  attracted 
a  large  and  appreciative  audience  and  was  very  en- 
tertaining.    The  selections  were  as  follows  : 

Music,  Vivaldi.  1780-1743,  Durante,  1684-1755,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Rosewald,  solo  violinist,  assisted  by  Miss  Julia  Newman, 
soprano,  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel,  pianist ;  poetry,  Torquato 
Tasso,  1544-1505,  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison  ;  painting, 
Raphael  (da  Urbino),  1483-1520,  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter,  illus- 
trated with  crayon  sketches. 

The  second  entertainment  will  take  place  next  Fri- 
day evening  in  the  same  hail.  The  programme  will 
include  :  Music,  Pergolesi  and  Biber  ;  poetry,  Ponce 
de  Leon  ;  painting,  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez. 
Miss  Lolita  Level  will  be  the  vocalist,  and  Miss  Ada 
E.  Weigel,  the  pianist. 


"  Talk  about  women  having  notions  and  caprices, 
what  do  you  think  of  this?"  remarked  a  just-re- 
turned traveler  to  a  Times  reporter  recently.  ' '  There 
was  a  young  man  who  crossed  with  us  from  Liver- 
pool last  week  who  strongly  objected  to  the  water 
served  him  in  his  state-room  for  toilet  use.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  steward,  and  was  told  it  was  the  only 
sort  obtainable  for  that  purpose  on  board.  '  Then 
bring  me  a  bottle  of  apollinaris,'  he  ordered.  It  was 
brought,  and  its  alkaline  properties  evidently  suited 
him,  for  from  that  time  on  he  washed  his  hands  in  it 
daily,  a  bottle  serving  him  for  a  single  ablution." 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUNE 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  deformed  child  will  grow  to  be  a  deformei 
man  or  woman  if  something  is  not  done  to  correc 
the  deformity.  It  is  only  during  the  period  of  child 
hood,  while  the  physical  structure  is  still  incomplete 
and,  in  some  degree,  plastic  that  surgical  relief  cat 
be  supplied  with  any  great  hope  of  success.  It  is  I 
the  Children's  Hospital  that  this  charitable  wor 
falls,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  going  on  with  th 
work  this  fund  is  collected.  Any  contribution,  how 
ever  small  it  may  be,  will  help  to  ransom  some  chih 
from  suffering  and  helplessness  who  must  otherwis 
fill  out  a  life-time  in  dependence  on  others. 

Previously  acknowledged -- 3,42  5  00 

Mr.  George  SchSnwald  - 10  00 

Willing  Circle,  King's  Daughters .  2  95 

Crutch  and  Splint  Cards 3  00 

"  A  Country  Baby  " 1  00 

J.  0    Halsey,  East  Orange,  N.  J x  00 

Children's  Society,  dues o  20 

Collected  on  the  porch  of  the  Hotel  del 

Monte 25  10 

Total $3,477  35 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran 
Cisco,  will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


Japan  wants  reciprocity,  or  some  other  sort  of 
closer  trade  relations  with  China,  and  the  native 
newspapers  are  agitating  and  advocating  the  matter. 


Eugene  F.  Ware  has  been  figuring  on  the  nation 
ality  of  Kansas'  population.  He  says  that  Kansa 
is  an  exceedingly  pure-blooded  State.  The  censu 
of  1880  showed  it  to  be  composed  of  eighty-four  an 
one-half  per  cent,  native-born  white  Americans,  an. 
in  the  remainder  a  little  over  fifteen  per  cent,  ar 
found  to  be  colored,  Chinese,  Indians,  and  foreigr 
born  persons.  Mr.  Ware  thinks  it  is  safe  to  presuro 
that  the  Kansas  population  of  to-day  is  ninety  pe 
cent.  American-born  white  men. 


Evolution. 


In  light:   first,  the  tallow  dip,  then 
kerosene,    then   gas,  then  last  and  best 
1  electricity. 

In  leavening  agents :  first,  sour  milk 
and  soda,  then  some  home-made  combination  of  soda 
with  cream  of  tartar,  then  baking  powders  containing 
ammonia  and  alum,  then  Cleveland's  Baking  Powder- 
by  far  the  best  of  all,  and  entirely  free  from  alun 
ammonia  and  other  adulterants. 

The  best  illuminating  agent — Electricity. 
The  best  leavening  agent — 

Cleveland's  Baking  Powder. 


Cleveland  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York. 
Dr.   C.   N.   Hoagland,  President. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Wholesale  Agents 


M 

An  example  of  over  door  decoration  recently  completed  by  us.  Our 
facilities  for  drapery  and  Interior  decorating  has  been  largely  Increased 
this  autumn.  CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

(N.  p.  cole  &■  co.)  Nos.  H7-I2I  Ceary  Street. 


October  ig,  1891. 
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The  Herold-Smith  Wedding. 

easant  wedding  took  place  at  the  residence 

and   Mrs.   Grimm,  1810  Gough  Street,  last 

iy  noon,  when    their  daughter,   Mrs.   Bessie 

imm  Smith,  was  married  to  Mr.  Rudolph  Herold, 

Invitations  were  limited  to  relatives  of  the  con- 

:  *  J  cting    parties.      The    parlors   were    handsomely 

:>  f  jj  »rated  with  flowers,  La  France  roses  and  while 

•^.jJ  i  yellow  marguerites  predominating.     The  cere- 

my  was  performed  by  Rev.  H.  D.  Lathrop.     The 

;x    de  looked  very  pretty  in  a  toilet  of  pale  yellow 

■r-    ipede  Chine  and  carried  marguerites.     Afterward 

'j.     [elicious  breakfast  was  enjoyed,  and  later  in  the 

'■    f  the  newly  married  couple  left  to  make  a  tour  of 

,    •  southern  part  of  the  State.     They  will  be  away 

out  two  weeks,  and  will  reside  at  the  Palace  Hotel 

-JJ    en  they  return.     The  presents  sent  to  them  were 

merous  and  extremely  elegant,  consisting  princi- 

■-  Uy  of  silverware. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  authoritatively  of  the  en- 

•^gement  of    the   two   daughters  of   Mr.    Edward 

■  s^squi,  of  this  city.     Miss  Helen  A.  Bosqui  is  en- 

z^ged  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Treat,  and  Miss  Calista  Bosqui 

3^fr.  Charles  S.  Spinney-.     The  weddings  will  take 

-  «4ce  early  next  year. 

-•The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Julie  de 

-'uve,  daughter  of  Coionel   and   Mrs.    Henry   de 

->.fuve,  to  Lieutenant  Frederick  G.  Dodge,  U.  S.  R. 

The  wedding  will  take  place  late  in  December. 

vlrs.  Jeremiah   Clarke  will  give   a   matinee   tea, 

In  four  until  seven  o'clock,  on  Tuesday  October 
%  at  her  residence,  2119  California  Street,  in 
lor  of  Miss  Lyman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  sis- 
l  of  Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A. 
The  Oakland  Cotillion  Club  will  give  four  ger- 
ns  during  the  coming  winter  on  the  evenings  of 
ivember  13th,  December  nth,  January  15th, 
i  February  19th.  Mr.  Folger  will  lead  the  first 
illion.  Mr.  H.  B.  Houghton  is  the  treasurer  of 
i  club,  and  the  executive  committee  consists  of 
■.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  A.  S.  McDonald,  and  Mr. 
ties  C.  McK.ee. 

rhe  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  will  soon  re- 
ye  a  benefit  in  the  form  of  a  musicale,  which  Mrs. 
.vid  Bbder  will  give  at  her  residence  on  the  south- 
t  corner  of  Union  and  Pierce  Streets.  It  will  be 
oembered  by  many  that  she  gave  a  similar  enter- 
wnent  there,  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  same  pux- 
>e,  and  realized  over  fourteen  hundred  dollars  for 
worthy  cause.  Mrs.  Bixler,  who  is  the  presi- 
i(  of  Lhe  3oc.=ty,  will  throw  open  her  entire  resi- 
lce  to  the  public  on  the  evening  of  the  musicale, 
1  has  arranged  to  have  a  very  interesting  pro- 
jnme.  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund 
B,  and  the  Bandurria  Club  have  already  prom- 
I  their  assistance,  and  others  are  in  prospect. 
i  musicale  and  tea  will  be  given  this  (Saturday) 
;rnoon ,  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Nursery 
Homeless  Children,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs. 
oes  Dunn,  1218  Hyde  Street,  at  which  an  excel- 
t  programme  will  be  rendered.  The  manage- 
nt  have  under  their  care  an  average  of  fifty 
ldren  under  ten  years  of  age,  and  are  very  much 
iced  of  funds  to  carry  them  through  the  winter, 
Ihey  will  receive  no  State  aid  before  the  first  of 
irch. 

Che  Pacific  Yacht  Club  will  give  an  afternoon  and 
aiing  party  at  the  club-house,  in  Sausalito,  on 
.urday,  October  17th.  A  lunch  will  be  served 
m  three  until  five  oclock,  and  a  tug-boat  will 
re  there  at  half-past  eleven  o'clock,  returning  to 
city. 
The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give 
ir  opening  ball  this  (Saturday)  evening,  in  the 
t  club-house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 
ne  members  of  the  club  known  as  "The  Bache- 
I  met  recently  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  and  per- 
£d  an  organization  for  the  coming  season.  It 
1  decided  to  limit  the  membership  to  one  hundred, 
hiding  ladies,  and  to  give  three  cotillions  during 
winter. 

4r.  and  Mrs.  Chauncey  R.  Winslow  gave  a 
rming  dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence, 
5  California  Street.  Covers  were  laid  for  twelve 
a  table  that  was  beautifully  decorated,  the  ap- 
atments  all  being  in  shades  of  pink. 
)r.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Younger  gave  a  delight- 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence,  1414 
ifomia  Street,  in  celebration  of  the  birthday  anni- 
sary  of  the  doctor.  The  dining-room  was  beauti- 
i  decorated,  the  menu  was  sumptuous,  and  the 
sts  were  most  hospitably  entertained.  Musical 
ctions  and  dancing  concluded  a  pleasantly  passed 
aing. 

Ir.  and  Mrs.  Albert  Miller  gave  an  enjoyable 
:ption  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  their  residence 
Jakland,  in  honor  of  Major  and  Mrs.  John  B. 
oon.  A  large  number  of  their  friends  were 
sent,  and  the  affair  was  made  very  pleasurable 
them. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
nnexed  will  be  found  a  resume^  of  movements  to 
from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
■bsent  Califomians  : 

r.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  the  Misses  Pull- 
,  of  Chicago,  intend  to  pass  the  winter  in  Santa  Bar- 

r.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  is  in  New  York  dry. 

r.  Louis  Hirsch  left  for  New  Orleans  last  Thursday,  en 


route  to  Central  America  where  he  will  travel  for  about  seven 
months. 

Mrs.  A.  Chesebrough  left  for  the  East  last  week,  on  a  visit 
to  relatives.     She  will  be  absent  a  couple  of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  who  have  been  travel- 
ing abroad  during  the  past  year,  are  expected  here  in  a  few 
days. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  and  Miss  Mar- 
guerite Wallace  arrived  in  New  York  from  Europe  last  Wed- 
nesday and  will  be  here  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs*  Timothy  Hopkins  are  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Nellie 
Hillyer  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart  was  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  recently. 

Mrs.  Henry  Janin  and  her  sister,  Mrs.  Ballard  Smith,  re- 
turned to  New  York  from  London  a  week  ago. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  have  postponed  their  East- 
em  trip  until  October  27th. 

Miss  Emma  McMillan  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Miss 
Jean  Brownlie  at  Vallejo. 

Mrs.  Phtcbe  Hearst  will  return  from  the  East  in  December 
to  pass  the  winter  here. 

Mr.  Cuder  Paige  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Fresno. 

Mr.  Joseph  Livingston  is  expected  to  return  from  the  East 
in  about  ten  days. 

Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  is  at  The  Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker,  Miss  Fanny  Crocker,  and  Miss 
Julia  Crocker,  who  have  been  visiting  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett 
in  Elmira,  N.  Y.  are  now  in  New  York  city.  Miss  Julia 
Crocker  will  enter  the  Ogontz  School,  near  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Charles  Lyman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  is  here  on  a 
visit  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  came  down  from  Calistoga 
last  Thursday  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Trella  Foltz  Toland  is  stopping  at  the  Coleman 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Bishop  and  Mrs.  Fitzgerald  were  entertained  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  by  Mrs.  Hearst  during  the  session  of  the  Meth- 
odist Council. 

Mr.  Shirley  C.  Ward,  of  Los  Angeles,  has  been  visiting 
friends  in  Cincinnati. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  will  return  from  Unalaska  in  about 
a  fortnight  on  the  U.  S.  steamer  Mohican,  after  an  absence 
of  six  months. 

General  and  Mrs.  Walter  Tumbull  have  gone  to  their 
vineyard  in  Tulare  County  to  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  are  in  Paris  now,  but 
will  return  to  this  city  in  about  a  month. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  are  passing  a  month  in 
Paris.     They  recently  visited  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Mullins  has  returned  from  Chicago.  His 
sister.  Miss  Alice  Mullins,  is  still  confined  to  her  residence 
by  serious  illness. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  Miss  Kittle,  and  Mr.  Basil  Heathcote 
returned  early  in  rhe  week  from  a  brief  visit  to  Fresno. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Trenor  Park,  who  are  now  in  Paris,  are  ex- 
pected to  return  here  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins,  who  have  been  passing  sev- 
eral months  at  their  villa  in  Menlo  Park,  have  returned  to 
their  city  residence. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Bowie,  Mrs.  Isaac  Friedlander,  Miss 
Bessie  Bowie,  and  the  Misses  Fanny  and  May  Friedlander 
will  return  from  San  Jose1  in  November. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louis  Marshall  will  pass  the  winter  in  San 
Rafael. 

Mr.  Morgan  Hill  will  return  to  Paris  in  about  six  weeks. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  have  taken  a  house  there  for  the  winter 


Mr.  C.  A.  Culver  has  taken  rooms  at  The  Colonial  for  the 


Dr.  and  Mrs.  George  W,  Handy  and  Miss  Una  H.  Handy 
have  returned  from  "  Glen  Una  "  to  their  home  on  Madison 
Street,  Oakland.  Miss  Georgia.  Handy  is  at  Peralta  Hall, 
Berkeley. 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  and  the 
Misses  Belle  and  Lida  Garber,  of  Oakland,  are  at  the  Ebbitt 
House,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  Daniel  B.  Gillette  is  at  the  Hoffman  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Redding  and  Miss  Myra  Redding  sailed 
from  New  York  for  Havre  on  the  Touraine  October  10th. 

Mrs.  John  S.  Bugbee  has  returned  from  Sitka,  Alaska,  and 
is  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  and  Miss  Porteous  will  soon 
come  up  to  the  city  from  Mountain  View  to  pass  the  winter 
here. 

Mrs.  M.  Moss  and  the  Misses  E.  L.  and  J.  McK.  Watt, 
of  this  city,  sailed  from  New  York,  October  10th,  for  Glas- 
gow on  the  steamer  City  o£  Rome. 

Mr.  S.  Payne  left  for  Philadelphia  last  Wednesday  to  com- 
plete his  university  and  professional  course. 

Dr.  Herbert  W.  Yemans  has  returned  from  a  fortnight's 
visit  to  San  Diego. 

Mrs.  B.  D.  Murphy,  Miss  Evelyn  Murphy,  and  Miss 
Maude  Arques  have  returned  to  San  Jose,  after  a  visit  to  the 
Eastern  States. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  and  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Stanton  A. 
Mason,  are  in  London. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  leave  late  in  December  to 
visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulkeley,  in  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope,  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair,  Miss  May  E. 
Pope,  Miss  Edith  Taylor,  Miss  Clara  Taylor,  Miss  Jennie 
Blair,  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Pope 
returned  early  in  the  week  from  a  brief  visit  to  Monterey. 

Mrs.  A.  L.  Bancroft  and  family  will  soon  return  to  the 
city  for  the  winter  after  passing  several  months  at  their  coun- 
try villa,  "  Aloha,"  in  Contra  Costa  County. 

Colonel  C.  Fred  Crocker  is  making  a  tour  of  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  Russell  J.  Wilson  has  returned  to  New  York  after  a 
brief  trip  to  London,  and  will  remain  there  for  some  time. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  is  paying  a  visit  to  New  York. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Charles  L.  Fair  are  in 
the  East. 

Mrs.  O.  C.  Pratt  has  returned  from  Europe. 

Mrs.  Susan  Crooks  and  her  daughters  are  in  Paris. 

Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  is  passing  a  couple  of  months  in 
New  York  and  Boston.  She  wBl  return  here  about  Novem- 
ber 1st. 

Mrs.  S.  Tompkins,  Mr.  Gilbert  Tompkins,  and  the  Misses 
Susie  and  Julia  Tompkins  have  moved  over  from  San  Lean- 
dro,  and  are  occupying  the  former  residence  of  Mr.  Hooker, 
on  Hyde  Street. 

Miss  Starr  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  William  Niles,  in 
Los  Angeles. 

Mr.  Philip  Barth  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  absence 
of  six  months,  during  which  he  has  traveled  through  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  France. 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Martin  has  returned  from  her  European  trip, 
and  is  at  home  with  hej  sister,  Mrs.  Peter  Donahue,  at  her 
residence  on  Bryant  Street.  Her  sons  returned  with  her  from 
England,  and  are  attending  college  in  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Meade  have  returned  from  their 
European  tour,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  The  Colonial. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  Miss  Laura  Harring- 
ton, of  Colusa,  came  to  the  city  last  Tuesday,  and  are  at  the 
Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  R.  Hamilton,  of  Sacramento,  have  been 
passing  several  days  here  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  are 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  D.  Callaghan,  the  Misses  Callaghan,  and  Mr.  J.  F. 
Callaghan  left  New  York  on  October  10th  for  Bremen  on 
the  steamer  Havel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  J.  Dingee,  of  Oakland,  ate  at  the 
Gilsey  House  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  E.  J.  Baldwin  has  been  in  Boston  during  the  past 
week. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow  Anderson  have  left  Vienna  and  are 
in  Paris. 

inMr.  and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Bates  were  recently  at  Haddon  Hall 
Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Phillips,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  at  the  Craw- 
ford House  in  Boston. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  were  in  Philadelphia 
a  week  ago. 

Mr.  J.  Franklin  Brown  left  on  Friday  to  visit  Dr.  Aby  at 
the  Gebhard  Ranch,  in  Lake  County. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Hayes  Hammond  and  Miss  Betlie 
Hammond  are  traveling  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Alfred  MacGrotiy  has  returned  from  Europe,  and  is 
at  the  Coleman  House  m  New  York  city. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  Hecht  and  the  Misses  Hecht 
axe  in  Paris. 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room.  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Dr.  William  Martin,  U.  S.  N.,  is  visiting  New  Orleans, 
where  he  is  being  entertained  by  many  of  his  friends.  He 
was  stationed  there  during  1878. 

Lieutenant  and  Mrs.  E.  J.  Dom,  U.  S.  N.,  are  residing 
at  roor  Pine  Street, 


A  number  of  prominent  persons  were  present,  at 
Mrs.  R.  C.  Johnson's  invitation,  at  a  first  view  of 
the  pictures  for  the  Mary's  Help  Gallery,  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  October  15,  1891,  at  Mrs.  Johnson's 
residence,  605  O'Farrell  Street. 


—  Two  courses  of  eight  lectures  in 
scientific  physiognomy  will  commence  October  12th 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  427  Sutter  Street,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  Stanton.  Terms,  $5.00  per  course.  Physiog- 
nomical descriptions  of  character  given.  Office 
hours  :  9  to  5. 

The  Duke  of  Hamilton  has  just  rendered  himself 
guilty  of  one  more  of  those  acts  of  odious  selfish- 
ness which  have  gone  so  far  to  deprive  him  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It 
appears  that  he  possesses  some  legal  right  to  work 
the  minerals  under  the  Scotch  town  of  Motherwell, 
and,  notwithstanding  all  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
municipality  to  save  their  public  buildings  and  their 
homes,  he  has  refused  to  consent  to  any  compromise 
or  to  desist.  He  was  then  implored  to  leave  the 
stoops,  or  supports,  of  coal  under  the  ancient  town- 
hall,  which  is  threatened  by  the  subsidence  of  the 
foundations,  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  en- 
treaties, and  is,  therefore,  for  the  sake  of  extracting 
a  few  additional  hundred  tons  of  coal,  calmly  wreck- 
ing one  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  by-gone 
ages.  _     

Oscar  Wilde  once  spoke  of  "  an  unhappy  lion  in 
a  den  of  Daniels."  Now  a  French  theatrical  man- 
ager has  placarded  Paris  with  posters  relating  to  a 
pantomime  in  which  the  principal  tableau  represents 
"  lions  being  thrown  to  the  Christians"  in  a  Roman 
arena.  An  illustration  shows  the  lions  in  abject  ter- 
ror, their  eyes  streaming  with  tears.  The  idea 
clearly  is  Oscar's. 


For  the  twenty-eighth  in  his  series  of  "  The  Thirty- 
Nine  Don'ts,"  addressed  as  "  A  Layman's  Appeal  to 
the  Clergy,"  in  a  recent  Independent,  Professor  James 
A.  Harrison  gives  the  following  pithy  and  plaintive 
don't:  "Don't  get  into  the  habit  of  kissing  your 
lady  parishioners." 


Nine  titles  in  the  British  peerage  have  become 
extinct  since  the  election  of  the  present  Parliament. 
On  the  average,  in  the  past  five  years,  a  title  has  be- 
come extinct  every  seven  months. 


The  Austrian  census  shows  that  in  Galicia  seventy- 
four  per  cent,  of  the  population  can  neither  read  nor 
write,  and  only  nine  per  cent,  can  read. 


The  Rev.  W.  H.  Quillian,  of  the  English  Church  in 
Liverpool,  has  embraced  Mohammedanism.  There 
is  a  Moslem  institute  in  Liverpool. 


A  Western  projector  has  devised  a  plan  for  a  float 
ing  hotel  on  Lake  Michigan. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on 
all  dietetic  and  culinary 
questions,  says : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,    is    feebly     convalescent 
from  a  dangerous  illness — scarlet 
fever — and  for  days  could 
take   no    nourishment    ex- 
cept Wilbur's 

COCOA- 

THETA 


DR.    MARY    WHITNEY, 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 


Residence : 

1355  Thirteenth  Avenue, 

East  Oakland,  Cai,. 


Office  Hours : 
10  to  12  a.  m,;  a  to  4  v.  ll, 
Sundays — 10  to  rr  a.  m. 


FRENCH.SPANISH,  SPOKEN 

A  "  UNIQUE  "  method  of  acquiring,  in  the 
shortest  time,  complete  Bueucy  of  speech  In 
the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  by  PROF. 
DE  FIXIPPE,  containing  simplified  tables 
for  the  easy  mastery  of  all  the  verbs ;  a  syn- 
opsis of  the  grammar)  conversations  for 
every-day  use,  vocabulary,  models  of  letters 
and  cards,  causerles,  etc,  etc.  Price,  91.50, 
SI. 75.  THE  BANCROFT  COMPANY. 


BILLIARD    TABLE 


A  handsome  Combination  Billiard  Table, 
in  first-class  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Any  one  needing  such  a  table  will  find  par- 
ticulars of  a  great  bargain  by  addressing 
"J.  A.  N.,"  this  office. 


The  Aged 

Who  need  help  in 
their  many  infirmi- 
ties, especially  those 
afflicted  with  rheu- 
matism, find  great  re- 
lief in 

AYER'S 

Sarsaparilla. 

"One  vear  ago  I  was 
taken  ill  with  inflam- 
mat<  >ry  rheumatism, 
being  confined  to  my  house  six  months.  I 
came  out  of  the  sickness  very  much  debili- 
tated, with  no  appetite,  and  my  system  dis- 
ordered in  every  way.  I  commenced  using 
Aver's  Sarsaparilla  and  besran  to  improve 
at* once,  gaining  in  strength  and  soon  recov- 
ering mr  usual  health-  I  cannot  say  too 
much  in  pniise  of  this  well-known  medicine." 
—  Mrs.  L.  A.  Stark.  Nashua,  X.  H. 
Ask  your  druggist  for 

Ayer's   Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  SI ;  six,  85.    "Worth  85  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FKEMEKT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  "White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


FROM  AMERICAN  PAINTINGS. 

"  EXTRA  "  (The  Newsboys), 
By  J.  G.  Brown. 

"  RETALIATION  "  (Cupid  in  a  Cage), 
By  F.  S.  Church. 

"A    DASH    FOR   TIMBER," 
By  Frank  Remington. 

These  frame  (about)  30x40,  and  are  reproduced  in  the 
best  manner. 

w.  k.  Pickery, 

108    GKANT    AVENUE. 


^h'^0 


317-319  KEARNY  ST.,   bet.  Bash  and  Pine. 

Science   has   Conqaered  I     Onr  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  ns,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Fbbk.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Hoods  repaired. 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking:  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavement*. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  bei 
care  and  attention  given.  Scud 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPK1 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  C 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  19, 


mipu      . 


GED.H.rULLERDESKCa. 

/MNUFACTU/tt. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

'AMD 

CHURCH 
FURNITURE 

E38-S40  MISSION  ST. 


,OWDREY  S 


>OUPS 


Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Sonp  &  Bomlli, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  Bent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c. 

E.  T.  COWDEBY  CO.,  Boston,  TJ.  S.  A. 


National  Prize  of 

6,600  fr. 

SIX  COLD      «&0. 
MEDALS   g»Jv 

at 
Vienna, 
Paris, 
Nice, 
etc 


-FOH- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

♦553  and  655  Market  Street. 


BANK,   OFFICE, 


SCHOOL-ROOM. 


Errors  neatly  erased  and  corrected  ; 
STON'S  File-Cut  Ink-Eraser. 
Thousands  in  use ;  try  it ;  will 
last  years.  Ask  your  stationer 
or  send  25  cents,  money,  or 
circular  free,  to 

W.  BUNNELL,   Box   282, 
Los  Aneeles.   Cal. 


time  by  JOHN- 


STEINWAY 

iMCWoRtofoR 

&!WrWfa 
GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0.,  20B-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Esiate  security. 

DAVID  KARQUHAKSON.  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    TUG    OF    WAR. 
An  International  and  Feminine  Episode. 

Swiftly  and  serenely  the  good  steamship  Bulla- 
bounda  plowed  her  onward  way.  Outwardly  all  was 
calm,  and  the  scene,  both  on  board  and  to  seaward, 
precisely  as  described  in  the  "  Gallivantings  of  a 
Globe-Trotter"  and  other  similar  narratives  of  civil- 
ized travel.  But  the  keen-eyed  observer  would  have 
seen  that  within  all  was  not  as  calm  as  without,  and 
that  the  apparently  almost  obtrusive  tranquillity  was 
such  as  often  preludes  and  may  at  any  time  break 
into  a  storm.  A  social  storm  only,  of  course,  but 
not  one  to  be  despised  on  that  account.  A  storm  in 
a  tea-cup  may  be  ridiculed  ;  but  a  storm  on  board 
an  Anglo-Australian  liner,  without  being  sublime, 
must  be  treated  with  due  respect.  If  the  keen-eyed 
observer  aforesaid  had  dropped  on  to  the  upper- 
deck  from  a  balloon  suspended  somewhere  near  the 
port  of  Aden,  and  pursued  a  judicious  course  of  in- 
quiry, he  would  have  been  regarded  at  first  with  sus- 
picion, and  questioned  as  to  his  nationality,  before 
he  learned  why  the  men  in  thesmoking-saloon  sliced 
the  ends  off  their  cigars  as  if  they  were  decapitating 
their  enemies,  and  why  certain  ladies  held  up  their 
skirts,  as  they  passed  one  another  on  deck,  with  a 
gesture  not  so  much  suggestive  of  what  sailors  call 
"  hitching  their  slacks  "  as  of  drawing  revolvers  and 
bowie-knives  from  appropriately  placed  pockets. 

He  would  eventually  have  been  told  a  tale  (or 
various  tales)  exaggerated  by  suppressed  passion 
and  colored  by  national  prejudice.  The  plain,  un- 
varnished version  of  the  story  is  as  follows  :  It  was 
on  the  third  day  out  from  Colombo,  after  fifty  hours 
of  glorious  tropical  weather,  that  the  ordinary  ship- 
board amusements  began  to  pall.  Those  who  came 
on  board  at  Colombo  required  something  more  ex- 
citing to  stir  their  sluggish  blood.  Those  who  had 
been  at  sea  ever  since  the  Ballabounda  left  the 
antipodes  had  lost  their  interest  in  deck-quoits,  and 
could  extract  no  further  amusement  from  cricket 
played  with  a  ball  of  "  waste  "  on  a  carefully  netted 
deck.  Even  Mr.  Hiram  K.  Vandonop,  whose 
father's  millions,  coined  in  a  Utah  mine,  were  slip- 
ping through  his  fingers  when  occasion  offered  in  so 
creditable  a  manner,  found  nothing  worth  betting 
on  in  such  tamely  contested  competitions.  Mr. 
Hiram  K.  Vandonop  had  become  an  institution  on 
board  ;  he  could  not  spend  as  much  money  in  the 
Ballabounda  in  a  week  as  he  had  got  through  at 
Melbourne  in  a  day  ;  but  he  managed,  as  a  rule,  to 
keep  himself  in  good  spirits  and  enliven  his  neigh- 
bors, particularly  those  into  whose  pockets  his  dol- 
lars seemed  to  find  their  way  by  a  force  as  irresistible 
as  that  of  gravitation  itself.  And  so  matters  were 
at  a  pinch  of  utter  stagnation,  when  the  men  started 
some  athletic  sports — running,  jumping,  and  the  like 
— which  passed  away  a  sweltering,  steamy,  South- 
Pacific-sort  of  afternoon  well  enough,  and  were  con- 
cluded by  a  tug  of  war,  which  had  a  succesfou. 

Success  begets  flattery  ;  and  imitation,  the  sm- 
cerest  form  which  flattery  adopts,  was  the  unfortu- 
nate and  wholly  unforeseen  result.  The  ladies,  who 
had  cheered  the  victors  to  victory  as  tfiey  panted 
and  blistered  their  hands  and  consoled  the  van- 
quished as  they  sprawled  and  swore,  vowed,  by  what- 
ever powers  such  beings  recognize  as  more  divine 
than  themselves,  that  they,  too,  would  have  a  tug  of 
war.  No  dull,  uninteresting  "pick-up,"  no  "port 
cabins  versus  starboard,"  or  ' '  married  versus  single," 
but  a  genuine  international  home-and-colonial  haul ; 
it  was  to  be  England  versus  Australia  for  them,  and 
nothing  else.  It  was  hotly  canvassed  beforehand, 
and,  in  the  twenty-four  hours  allowed  for  the  selec- 
tion of  the  teams  and  other  preliminaries,  many  were 
the  plans  suggested  by  the  partisans  of  either  side  to 
insure  them  success,  It  was  treated  very  seriously  ; 
a  joker,  who  suggested  greasing  the  deck  or  cutting 
the  rope  half  through  in  the  middle,  was  expelled 
from  the  smoking-room  by  force.  More  attention 
was  given  to  the  idea  of  the  chief  engineer,  whose 
plan  was  to  surreptitiously  affix  a  strong  steel  wire 
to  the  waist-belt  of  the  hindmost  champion  on  the 
one  side,  and,  by  connecting  it  with  the  steam-wind- 
lass, haul  her  and  her  fellows  to  victory.  He  offered 
the  benefits  of  his  scheme  successively  to  both  par- 
ties, with  the  impartiality  of  science,  but  they  suc- 
cessively rejected  them.  The  danger  of  detection 
would  have  been  too  great,  and,  in  the  state  of  feel- 
ing on  board,  detection  would  have  been  a  serious 
matter. 

The  selection  of  the  teams  had  to  be  intrusteti,  on 
both  sides,  to  mixed  committees  of  both  sexes  ;  and 
nobly  they  did  their  work.  The  Australian  com- 
mittee, however,  by  refusing  to  be  hampered  by 
social  considerations  (apart  from  one  rule,  "  first- 
class  passengers  only"),  though  they  may  have 
strengthened  their  forces,  perceptibly  widened  the 
breach  between  themselves  and  their  opponents. 
On  the  English  side,  it  was  considered  expedient  to 
offer  a  place  on  the  line  to  the  Dowager  Lady  Bun- 
hill.  She  declined,  on  the  ground  that,  though  her 
social  and  physical  weight  (224  lbs.)  preeminently 
qualified  her,  her  age  and  the  state  of  her  heart 
compelled  her  to  refuse. 

"After  all,"  said  the  practical  man  on  the  Colo- 
nial  committee  to  a  lady  member  of  it,  "if  weight 
is  all  we  are  to  reckon,  we'd  better  rig  a  pulley  on 
the  yardarm  and  sling  the  whole  lot  ;  it's  muscle, 
madam — leg-muscle  and  grit— that  does  it."  And 
the  lady  blushed  and  gave  up  argument  as  hopeless. 

The  practical  man  was  known  on  board  as  John 


Grampus.  He  was  an  Australian  born  and  bred, 
so  he  said  ;  though  he  had  led  a  roving  life  and 
seemed  to  know  Europe  thoroughly.  His  wife  and 
sister-in-law,  whom  he  had  insisted  on  having  in 
the  team,  were  quiet,  healthy  -  looking  young 
women.  They  drank  bottled  beer  in  the  saloon 
every  evening  before  retiring  to  bed,  and  some  of  the 
English  passengers  considered  them  low.  They  had 
made  friends,  however,  with  a  good  many  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Hiram  K.  Vandonop  was  much  devoted  to 
Miss  Kate  O'Connor,  Mrs.  Grampus's  sister.  Mrs. 
Golightly,  the  prettiest  grass-widow  who  had  come 
on  board  at  Colombo,  would  not  have  achieved  suc- 
cess in  her  efforts  to  cut  her  out  had  it  not  been  for 
the  tug  of  war.  Miss  O'Connor  had  chaffed  Mr. 
Vandonop  upon  his  not  having  been  placed  upon  the 
English  committee — a  true  American,  he  was  En- 
glish to  the  backbone,  or  whatever  was  left  of  it. 
Miss  O'Connor,  chattering  a  slang  which  was  cos- 
mopolitan, in  an  Irish  brogue  with  a  nasal  twang 
superadded,  was  secure  in  her  position  and  proud  of 
her  colonial  origin  ;  and  so,  when  the  teams  arrived 
on  deck  on  the  eventful  evening,  Mr.  Vandonop 
stood  behind  Mrs.  Golightly's  deck-chair  and  wore  a 
knot  of  red,  blue,  and  white  ribbons  in  his  button- 
hole— the  selected  colors  of  the  British  team.  Their 
bright  sashes,  worn  with  plain  "shirts  and  skirts," 
looked  particularly  effective.  They  were  a  healthy, 
well-fed-looking  set  of  young  ladies — notably  the 
three  Misses  Brimilow,  the  daughters  of  the  Bishop 
of  Broadchester,  who  had  been  taking  a  sea  voyage 
for  the  good  of  his  health,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
and  family. 

"  Whoppers  !  "  said  Mr.  Vandonop  in  a  whisper, 
as  they  strolled  about  and  examined  the  chalk  marks 
across  which  they  were  to  pull  their  adversaries  so 
easily,  and  the  rope,  decorated  with  bright  ribbons, 
with  which  they  were  to  do  it. 

"How  many  are  to  pull?"  murmured  Mrs.  Go- 
lightly,  looking  up  at  him  through  the  lace-border 
of  her  parasol. 

"  Seven  a  side,"  he  said. 

"The  number  of  the  foolish  virgins,"  she  sug- 
gested. 

Mr.  Hiram  K.  Vandonop's  early  education  had 
been  neglected,  or  he  might  have  said  that  the 
number  did  not  quite  coincide  ;  as  it  was,  she  only 
laughed  and  turned  her  head  to  criticise  the  colonial 
force.  They  were  not  quite  as  "  filling  to  the  eye" 
as  their  sisters  from  the  old  country.  That  was  how 
a  popular  owner  of  race-horses  put  it.  They  were, 
in  fact,  a  lighter  set,  and  the  betting  was  against 
them.  "They're  a  varmint- loo  king  lot,  too,"  said 
Bill  Huggins,  the  prize-fighter  ;  and  he  had  a  twenty- 
pound  note  on  them  at  once,  for  the  true  sporting 
pleasure  of  backing  the  little  ones. 

"  I'm  putting  every  cent  on  you  I  can,"  said  Mr. 
Grampus,  in  a  whisper,  addressing  the  colonial  team. 
"  Remember  what  I  say,  for  Gawd's  sake.  Keep 
steady,  with  your  arms  straight  ;  pull  with  your 
shoulders,  not  your  elbows  ;  haul,  and  don't  jerk. 
Have  you  got  your  gloves  ?" 

His  wife  pulled  a  pair  of  his  old  dog-skins  out  of 
her  pocket  and  said  they  could  slip  them  on  at  the 
last  moment,  anyway.  In  the  English  team,  only 
the  Miss  Brimilows  had  gloves  on.  They  were 
"  Swedes,"  six  and  a  half,  and  were  cut  to  ribbons 
in  the  first  ten  seconds. 

"Are  you  ready?"  called  Mr.  Grampus  to  the 
other  chief  committeeman,  adjusting  his  wife's  sash. 

"  Now,  then,  grip  the  rope  and  toe  the  line,"  said 
the  Indian  judge,  who  had  been  selected  as  starter, 
judge,  and  referee  on  the  strength  of  bis  prowess  in 
the  Oxford  eight  in  the  sixties.  There  was  a  delay, 
while  one  of  the  Australian  team  was  divested  of  the 
pair  of  men's  cricket-shoes  she  had  borrowed  to  get 
a  better  grip  on  the  deck  and  lawn-tennis  shoes  sub- 
stituted for  them. 

"  111  lay  two  to  one  on  the  old  country,"  said  Mr. 
Vandonop,  in  the  meanwhile. 

"  Meaning  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,"  said  Mr. 
Grampus  ;  "  I'll  take  you,  sir,  in  hundreds." 

Mr.  Hiram  K.  Vandonop  had  never  refused  a  bet; 
he  went  below  and  fetched  up  one  thousand  pounds 
ready  from  his  dressing-bag,  and  he  and  Mr. 
Grampus  deposited  their  stakes  in  the  lap  of  Mrs. 
Golightly,  Very  grudgingly  she  abandoned  them  in 
the  evening. 

"  Pull  !  "  shouted  the  judge,  in  a  voice  of  thunder. 
"Pull!"  shouted  the  by-standers.  "Full  speed 
astern  I  "  shouted  the  sailors  in  the  rigging,  as  the 
opposing  forces  courtesied  low  and  strained  every 
nerve,  muscle,  and  corset  in  a  wild,  prolonged, 
desperate  struggle.  There  was  a  howl,  which 
brought  back  to  Bill  Huggins  his  last  appearance 
in  the  ring,  as  Mr.  Vandonop  shrieked,  "You're 
winning!"  and  some  one  added  "Hands  down." 
But  were  they  ?  The  knot  of  while  ribbon  which 
marked  the  middle  of  the  rope  was  hovering  al- 
most over  the  English  chalk-line.  Mrs.  Grampus, 
next  it,  was  doubled  up  like  a  bow,  her  teeth  set, 
her  face  pale  with  excitement  ;  the  five  girls  be- 
tween her  and  her  sister  were  on  the  "ground," 
trying  desperately  to  pull  and  regain  their  feet  at 
the  same  time  ;  and  Miss  Kate  O'Connor — her  feet 
apart,  level  with  one  another,  her  hair  unfastened 
and  hanging  to  the  deck,  her  back  straight  and  flat, 
except  where  the  muscles  on  her  shoulders  showed 
round  through  the  thin  silk  of  her  shirt— was  hold- 
ing on  like  grim  death — except  that  grim  death 
would  have  had  his  bony  arms  pulled  out  of  the 
sockets  if  he  had  pulled  half  so  hard. 

"Well    pulled,    Australians!    well    pulled,    old 


woman  !  well  pulled,  Katie  !  "  roared  Mr.  Gran 
but  neither  side  had  moved  for  many  second 
though  the  Australians  were  regaining  their  foe 
bold  on  the  deck  and  taking  some  of  the  strain  < 
Mrs.  Grampus  and  her  sister.  Even  the  cbeerir 
ceased  for  a  moment  in  the  intense  excitemeti 
"Oh,  my  fingers!"  It  was  the  despairing  cry* 
the  oldest  Miss  Brimilow  ;  and  the  silence  and  t 
spell  were  broken.  "Blown"  by  their  previop 
efforts,  once  they  were  set  moving  the  wrong  w» 
their  weight  helped  the  English  side  but  little  ;  on 
losing,  they  were  done  for,  and,  almost  before  t 
spectators  had  realized  that  the  Australian  team  b 
by  a  hair's  breadth  avoided  imminent  defeat,  tbi 
daughters  of  a  consecrated  bishop  of  the  church,  a 
the  pride  of  four  several  ancestral  British  homes,  w* 
being  literally  towed  along  the  decks  of  the  Ba& 
bounda  in  positions  which  were  not  dignified. 

It  was  over.  They  had  agreed  beforehand  tt 
the  "best  of  three,  pulls"  was  too  exhausting  1 
ladies,  and  that  one  was  to  settle  the  matter  ;  t 
did  it  settle  it  ?  Not  it.  It  was  fought  over  agj 
as  never  battle  was  before — in  the  saloon,  the  ladi 
cabin,  thesmoking-saloon,  in  the  steerage,  the  g 
ley,  the  officers'  mess,  and  the  forecastle.  E 
some  one  in  the  crowd  give  Miss  O'Connor  a  han- 
Did  a  foot  from  a  by-stander  help  the  second  M 
Brimilow  at  the  start,  by  lending  her  a  toe  to  le 
on  when  she  showed  signs  of  slipping  ?  Did  a 
one  cheat  ?  Was  it  all  square,  and  were  the  Ai 
tralians  tougher  than  their  more  "beefy"  sister 
That  was  the  vulgar  way  they  put  it.     Should  tb 

pull  it  over  again  ?    "No  ;  I'll  be if  they  shall 

said  the  captain  ;  and  the  word  of  the  captain  of 
ocean-liner  is  law,  even  if  it  has  to  be  printed  wtti 
dash.  So  that  is  the  story  of  the  great  internatioi 
contest,  plain  and  unvarnished.  If  you  want 
know  if  it  was  fairly  fought  and  the  best  side  wc 
do  not  ask  Mr.  Hiram  K.  Vandonop  or  Mrs.  C 
lightly.  They  take  opposite  sides — he  from  intere 
she  from  perversity.  Ask  the  judge — he  is  an  hon< 
man.  Ask  the  Miss  Brimilows — they  are  the  dauj 
ters  of  a  bishop.  Ask  the  S'gnora  Gramposi  or  I 
Signorina  Ochonori,  when  they  have  finished  tb 
"turn  "on  the  flying  trapeze  at  the  Trocodamb 
They  are  quiet,  straightforward  young  worm 
though  they  do  drink  bottled  beer ;  and  they  » 
tell  you  the  truth. — Si.  James's  Gazette. 


People  of  sedentary  habits,  who  are  subject 
constipation,  can  regulate  themselves  by  the  \ 
of  Ayer's  Pills. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to  12  m.     At  pupils' r 
dence,  1  to  5  p.  M.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  3334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HAL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rnv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A..  Pmncifai 


Mine.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  J 

1606  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1891.  Mathematics  and  f 
ences — Mrs.  A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte— V 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing — Signor  Galvani.  Piano— Mr.  Le 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship— Mr.  C.  Eisenshb 
Belles-Lettres  and  Foreign  Languages— M me.  B.  Ziska, 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day 


MISS    BOLTE'S 

English,  French,   and   German    Hoard  In, 

and  Day  School, 

3137    JACKSON    STREET, 

Reopens  July  13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  ti 
Thorough  instruction  in  English.  For  acquring 
and  German,  opportunities  are  offered  un  equaled  on 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French,  German, 
English   Kindergarten,  with  trained  native  Kind' 

Coach  will  call  for  Dupils. 


LABCHEK    SCHOOL    OP 

LANGUAGE 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons    in    all    languages,   day  and    evening.      Nftl 
Teachers  only. 

65   Lessons  for  818.00.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared   for  Harvard,  Vale,   Brown,  Berkel 
and    Stanford     Universities    in     French,     German,    La| 
Greek,  etc. 


^crtcwall 


That    the    WARREN     HOSE 
SUPPORTER       Fastener      QM 

roiiMitid  h'lliiiiii;  ctliies,  ami  cannot  I 
rut  iln'stoclilnc  All  others  are  so  I 
constructed  that  they  must  eul  it.  I 
Beware  of  Imitations  resemblinM 
\  Hi.'  Warren  In  general  appenrfto.cn  r 
-1  Demand  the  genuine  which  Is  I 
stamped  WARREN  ftfl  shown  on  I 
cut.    Sold    KverywIuTi'. 

Write  for  a  cony  or  our  (lucly  I 
Illustrated  pamphlet  on 

SENSIBLE  DRESSING. 

Containing  unbiased  articles  by 
eminent  writers. 

FREE  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Geo.  Frost  4  Co.,  31  Bedford  St,  Boston. 


October  19,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

rave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

italph  Waldo  Emerson,  having  risen  one  night, 

hbtentionally  aroused  his  wife,  who  inquired,  "  Are 

sick,  Waldo?"     "Oh,  no,  my  dear,"  was  his 

r,  "but  I've  got  an  idea.     What's  the  matter 

these   matches  ?      I   can't  make  them  ignite. 

it  go,  now,"  sighed  the  philosopher,  "  my  idea 

one."    The  next  morning,  upon  arising,  Mrs. 

erson  found  all  the  teeth  in  her  comb  broken  out. 

is  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the  days  (or 

,ts)  when  matches  came  in  cards. 


a  Maine  town,  near  the  sea-coast,  was  one  of 
y  communities  where  the  men  were,  so  to  speak, 
MS  between  farmers  and  sailors,  and  where,  as 
itural  consequence,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
somewhat  neglected.  The  minister  of  a  neigh- 
town  exchanged  with  the  minister  of  this 
munity,  and,  as  a  drought  was  upon  them,  the 
>le  sent  him  a  request  that  he  would  pray  for 
This  he  did,  as  follows  :  "  O  Lord,  tby  ser- 
IS  asked  by  this  people  to  pray  for  rain,  and  he 
But  thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  what  this 
leeds  is  dressin*." 

I  am  fearful  that  we  are  going  to  have  a  long 
ray  cold  winter,"  suggested  a  middle-aged  man 

stranger  who  sat  beside  him  in  a  railway  car 
ie  Harlem  Road  {says  the  New  York  Times). 
response  came  from  the  stranger,  who  wore  a 

look  on  his  face  and  did  not  appear  to  be 
We.  ' '  I  say,  I  am  afraid  we  will  have  a  long 
very  cold  winter,"  repeated  the  sociable  pas- 
BT.  "Well,  if  that  is  worrying  you,"  said  the 
-man,  arousing  himself  out  of  his  reverie  with 
iprous  jerk,  "just  go  and  give  somebody  a 
lissory  note  for  four  months  for  an  amount 
■1  than  you  can  hope  to  pay.  Then  you'll  find 
this  winter  will  pass  away  so  quick:  that  you 

have  a  chance  to  get  cold." 


member  of  a  certain  Massachusetts  parish, 
inent  for  his  thrift  and  personal  consequence, 
Uso  notorious  for  his  overbearing  assumptions 
rompous  airs.  Under  the  distress  and  fright  of 
lgerous  illness,  he  "  put  up  notes"  on  several 
ssive  Sundays,  and,  after  his  recovery,  accord- 
0  usage,  he  offered  a  note,  to  be  read  by  the 
[ter,  expressive  of  his  thanks.  The  minister 
imewbat  "  large  "  in  this  part  of  his  prayer  ; 
ing  the  danger  and  the  previous  petitions  of 
•squire,"  and  returning  his  grateful  acknowledg- 
i  with  the  prayer  that  the  experience  might  be 
«ti  to  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  restored  man. 
osed  with  these  words  :  "  And  we  pray,  O  Lord, 
by  servant  may  be  cured  of  that  ungodly  strut, 
ensive  in  the  sanctuary." 


We  happened  to  be  in  bathing  at  the  same  time  one 
day,  and  I  swam  up  to  him  and  inquired  for  his  wife. 
'She  is  very  well,*  said  the  doctor.  'And  your 
daughters  ?  '  I  asked.  '  They're  perfectly  well,  both 
of  them,'  replied  he,  rather  shortly,  I  thought.  So 
I  said  :  '  I'm  delighted  to  hear  it  ;  remember  me  to 
them,'  and  swam  away.  And  what  do  you  think  I 
received  from  him  a  week  or  two  later?  An  item- 
ized bill — one  item  :  To  consultation  at  sea,  five 
dollars."  Although  no  one  has  ever  seen  that  bill, 
the  story  clings  to  the  doctor's  name  to  this  day, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years. 


IAI 


ITS 


One  day  a  celebrated  naturalist  entered  the  shop 
of  the  late    Charles  Jamrach,  the    noted   London 
collector  of   animals,   and  said:  "Now,  Jamrach, 
about  the  muscular  power  of  the  boa- constrictor — I 
suspect  it  has  been  exaggerated."     "  Not  a  bit,  sir,"  , 
said  the  collector,  taking  a  very  fine  specimen  out  of  i 
a  box.     "  He  seems  very  lazy  and  sleepy."  said  the 
professor  ;  "  I  don't  think  he  could  exert  himself  in 
this  cold  climate  if  he  tried."     "  You  bet,  sir,"  Jam- 
rach  said,   and  wound  him  gently  round  the  pro-  , 
fessor's  body.     He  laughed.     "1  thought  so,  Jam- 
rach," he  says  ;  "  I  feel  nothing."     But  presently  he 
sings  out :  "  Take  him  off,  Jamrach  1  take  him  off,  | 
man  ;  he's  strangling  me  !  "  so  Jamrach  just  caught  j 
hold  of  the  boa's  tail  and  unwound  him  off  the  pro-  I 
fessor,  ring  by  ring.     When  he  had  got  his  breath 
again,    the    professor    admitted     there    was    more 
"latent   muscularity"   about  the  creature  than  he 
had  suspected.    "  Now,  sir,"  said  Jamrach  afterward, 
"  that  boa  was  half-asleep  and  stupid,  for  he  had  just 
swallowed  two  rabbits,  six  guinea-pigs,  and  thirteen 
pounds  of  raw  beef.     If  he'd  been  fasting,  it's  my 
belief   he'd   have   swallowed  the   professor  himself 
bodily,  for  he  was  a  small  gentleman."     Upon  an- 
other   occasion,    a    quiet    family    bought    a    wild 
beast,  warranted  to  be  a  quiet  and  manageable  pet 
— perhaps  a  sloth  or  a  tapir.     Some  days  after,  Mr. 
Jamrach,  examining  his  books,  perceived  that  the 
item  tapir  or  sloth,  or   whatever   the  animal   may 
have  been,  was  not  entered  with  proper  regularity 
in  the  ledger  and  day-book — was,  indeed,  mixed  up 
with    some    other    entry.      Suspecting    something 
wrong,  Mr.  Jamrach  called  a  hansom  and  drove  at 
once   to   the   suburban  residence  of  his  customer. 
His  ring   was  not  answered  ;    but,   at   length,   the 
cook,  pal'*  and  trembling,  appeared  behind  the  area- 
railings.      "  For  God's  sake,    Mr.    Jamrach,"   she 
cried,  "  save  us  from  that  awful  wild  beast !    Master 
and  mistress  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer,  and  have 
gone   to   the  sea-side,   and   the    housemaid  and    I 
daren't  leave  the  kitchen  for  fear  of  being  eaten." 
At  that  moment  a  very  fine  and  very  hungry  puma 
— the  fiercest,  perhaps,  among  all  the   carnivora — 
put  its  head  out  of  the  drawing-room  window.    The 
mistake  was  a   clerk's — the  wrong  beast  was  sent 
home. 


2  late  Earl  of  Wicklow,  before  he  succeeded  his 
the  tide  and  family  estates,  had  a  some- 
frugal  mind  (says  the  Illustrated  American ) . 
after  his  accession  to  the  property,  he  called 
his  steward  for  the  household  accounts,  and 
illy  scrutinized  each  item.  Now  it  is  the  cus- 
a  most  great  establishments  in  London  for  one 
upper  servants,  generally  the  steward,  to  sup- 
ie  others  with  beer,  charging  the  amount  to  the 
if  the  house,  while  those  who  do  not  drink  are 
sd  what  is  known  as  "beer  money,"  in  addi- 
o  their  wages.  Among  other  expense  items, 
Wicklow  discovered  "dishing-up  beer,"  and, 
on,  "turning-down  beer."  It  was  not  in  the 
difficult  for  him  to  guess  that  "dishing-up" 
m!  the  liquid  drunk  by  the  cooks,  and  the 
;n  and  scullery  maids  when  serving  dinner,  but 
at  a  loss  to  understand  what  the  "  turning- 
process  might  mean.  Id  response  to  his  in- 
jttions,  the  steward  gravely  replied  :  "  It's  the 
my  lord,  wot  the  'ousemaids  'ave  when  they 
pstairs  to  turn  down  the  sheets  at  night." 


ertain  physician  in  New  England  had  acquired 
■enviable  reputation  for  making  his  bills  as 
as  possible.  "Why,"  said  one  man  to  an- 
speaking  of  the  doctor,  "he  brought  my 
iter  up  from  her  attack  of  pneumonia  when 
4ber  physicians  said  that  there  was  no  hope  for 
but  when  she  was  quite  well  again,  he  charged 
r  three  calls  he  made  to  inquire  in  a  friendly 
ow  she  was  getting  on."  "  That  seems  a  little 
admitted  the  other  man  ;  "  but  it's  nothing 
experience  I  had  with  him  at  the  sea-shore. 


Stimulate  the  Blood 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  great  blood  purifier.     They 
are  a  purgative  and  blood  tonic,  they  act  equally 


the 


bowels,  the  kidneys,  and  the  skin,  thus  cleansing  the  system 
by  the  natural  oudet  of  the  body  —they  may  be  called  the 
purgative  sudorific  and  diuretic  medicine.  They  stimulate 
the  blood  so  as  to  enable  nature  to  throw  off  all  morbid 
humors,  and  cure  disease  no  matter  by  what  name  it  may  be 
called.  One  or  two  of  them  taken  every  night  will  prove  an 
infallible  remedy. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 


John  Wanamaker  says :  "  I  never  in  my 
life  used  such  a  thin  g  as  a  poster,  or  dodger, 
or  hand-bill.  My  plan  for  fifteen  years 
has  been  to  buy  so  much  space  in  a  news- 
paper and  fill  it  up  with  what  1  wanted. 
I  would  not  give  an  advertisement  in  a 
newspaper  of  five  hundred  circulation  for 
five  thousand  dodgers  or  posters.  If  I 
wanted  to  sell  cheap  jewelry,  or  run  a 
gambling  scheme,  1  might  use  posters  ;  but 
1  would  not  insult  a  decent-reading  public 
with  hand-bills.  The  class  of  people  who 
read  such  things  are  poor  material  to  look 
to  for  support  in  mercantile  affairs.  1  deal 
direcdy  with  the  publisher.  I  say  to  him  : 
'  How  long  will  you  let  me  run  a  column 
of  matter  through  your  paper  for  one  hun- 
dred or  five  hundred  dollars?'  as  the  case 
may  be.  1  let  him  do  the  figuring,  and  if 
I  think  he  is  not  trying  to  take  more  than  his 
share,  I  give  him  the  copy.  1  lay  aside  the 
profits  on  a  particular  line  of  goods  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  The  first  year  I  laid 
aside  tnree  thousand  dollars ;  last  year  1 
laid  aside  and  spent  forty  thousand  dollars. 
I  have  done  better  this  year,  and  shall  in- 
crease that  sum  as  the  profits  warrant  it.  I 
owe  my  success  to  newspapers,  and  to  them 
I  will  freely  give  a  certain  profit  of  my 
yearly  business."— Indian  Rubber  W&rld. 


TEN  POUNDS 


TWO  WEEKS; 
THINK  OF  IT!  I 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 
Trains  leare,  and  are  doe  to  arrlre  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Oct.  1.  1891. 


As  a  Flesh  Producer  there  can  be  I 
1  no  question  bat  that  j 

SCOTT'S  j 

EMULSION! 

\  Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and  Hypoptiosphites ! 


Of  Lime  and  Soda 
'  is  without  a  rival.  Many  have 
!  gained  a  pound  a  day  by  the  use 
'  of  it.    It  cures 

CONSUMPTION, 

J  SCROFULA,  BRONCHITIS,  COUGHS  AND 
)  COLDS,  AND  ALL  FORMS  OF  WASTING  DIS- 
'  EASES.  -AS  PALATABLE  AS  JLLLK. 
i  Be  sure  you  get  the  genuine  as  there  are 
\  poor  imitations. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray.  Jh .   ...Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Kothschild  &  80ns;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand ;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  pans  01  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Paris,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Fiankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland.  Or..  Los  Angeles. 


37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E,  cor.  California  and  Sanguine  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold ) 8300, OOO  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


— 


Iwprii® 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  aU  competitors. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHLNA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR  OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic ..Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  26 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


A.   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


$S"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Juan Friday.  October  23,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punla  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking..  Wednesday,  Oct.  21,  at  3  P.M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Not.  I  4.  at  3  P.M. 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 
Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose. . . 

I  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga,  \ 

(      El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  f 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 

f  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  \ 

\     first-class  locallyl f 

(  NQes,  San  Jose,  Stockton,   lone,  , 
<      Sacramento,   Marysvule,    Oro-  - 

(.     vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. ....J 

(  Los     Angeles     Express,    Fresno,  j 
■>       Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  \ 

I     Los  Angeles J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

3 .00  P.  i     Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose' 

1  ('Sunset  Route — Atlantic  Express,  "\ 
•>  no  *  J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
3.00  r.y.      Demmg(  ei  pasQt  New  Orleans  [" 

I  V    and  East J 

1  Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 

3-°°  p'j  \     for  Mojave  and  East. j 

4.00  P.i     Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
'  Vallejo,  Callstoga,  El  Verano  and  (_ 

\      Santa  Rosa   f 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

Woodland  and  Groville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Jose* 

Niles  and  San  Jose1. 


7  '5   p- 
12.15   p- 

6  15   p. 

7. IS  f. 

6.45  A. 

4  45    p- 


7  45  P. 
o  00  P. 
9-45  «- 

8.4s  r- 


4.00  p. 

4-30  P- 

430  P-1 

4.30  "■•! 

6.00  p.i 


j  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  ) 
1  r-\\     Ogden  and  East f 
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PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  oorts  in  Alaska, 
9  a  M..  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  27.  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  jih  day  at  11  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico.  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Su-eet  GOODAIX,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


I  T  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 

p.  «      to,  Marysvule,  Redding,  Port-  - 

I      land,  Paget  Sound,  and  East . .  ) 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


t     7-45  ■ 


j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  , 
■J      ark,  San  Jose\  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  -  I 

(.     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

I  Newark,   Centreville.    San    Jose",  | 
<       Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  ■ 

\      Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centrevule,  San   Jos£,  Almaden,  \ 

I      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  f  *  11.20  a. 

(      Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centrevule,   San  Jose",   and    Los  I 
\      Gatos ) 


I.05  P. 


6.20  P. 


9.50  a. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


J  San     lose",   Almaden,  and    Way  | 

t      Stations )" 

J  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  I   . 

(     day  Excursion f  * 

/San    Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,  , 
I      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  '  I 
J      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 
i      guel,   Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  ;  ' 
1      garita   (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  , 

V    principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Josi  and  Way  Stations 

I  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  >_ 

"(     Stations f, 

/San  Jos£,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
J  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  ! 
I      Grove,     and      principal     Way  j", 

J  ^    stations J 

4.20  p.!     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 1 

5.20  p.,     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations | 

6.30  P.I     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

j  Menlo  Park  and   principal    V,  ay  ■ 
Stations )  ! 


10.30  A, 
12.15  p- 


3-3°  P- 


t  n.45  P.' 


8.25  P. 


5->5  P- 

4.00   P. 


9.03    A. 
6.35    A. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences  Inquire  of 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  informal!  n. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundavs  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing:  Sunday,  April  12,   1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   wul   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Stteet  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tlburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.  M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  II. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days— 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40   a.   m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  f.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  ti.io 

a.  m.;  1.40   3.40.  5,  6.25  P-  m. 

From  Point  Tlburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.50. 

S.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.15  p.m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at   7.00  P.  M.;  Sundays-  8.35,  io.o;  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.0c  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Destination   Arrive  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Days. 


7.40  A.  M 

3.30   P.    M 
5-05    ?■    M 


OO    A. 
9-3"   A. 

5   00   P. 


7.4O    A. 
3.30  P.    M. 


7.4O 

3.30  P.    M. 


7.40   A.   M.  8.00   A. 
5.05   P.    M.5.OO    P. 


Week 
Days. 


Petaluma      10 .  40  a.  M 
and  6.05  P.  M 

Santa  Rosa.       7 .25  P.  M 


Fulton, 

Windsor. 

Healdsburg. 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland      ) 

and  7.2?  p.  m 

Ukiah. 


Gnemevule.    !  7.25  p.  m.| 


Sonoma        10  40  a.  m. 
and  6.05  P.  m.i 

Glen  Ellen. 


5  =0  .V  M. 

6  10  P.  M. 


7.40  A.   M.  3-00   A. 
3-3Q  P.    M.  5.OO   P. 


Sebastopo'- 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake.  Lakeport,  Wdlits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Weapon,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  t<  Hopland,  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75 ;  to  Sevastopol,  82.70 ;  to  Guemevule,  83.75  *  f  So* 
noma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Ooverdale,  83;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevule  82. so  ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81. ao. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Art. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry.  16  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  N«*» 
Montgomery  Street. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
for  sale  at  tin-  Business  Office,  21! 
Grant  Avenue. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  19,  1891. 


The  farce  entitled  "  Dr.  Jojo"  in  the  land  of  its 
birth,  and  naturalized  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
under  the  title  of  "  Dr.  Bill,"  achieved  in  Paris  a 
success  which  was  something  more  than  a  succis 
destime,  and,  in  London  and  New  York,  it  was  able 
to  retain  its  place  on  the  boards  for  many  weeks. 
But  it  is  not  unfair  to  assume  that  it  owed  the  favor 
with  which  it  was  received  in  Paris  to  a  scattering  of 
bon-mots,  which  a  due  regard  for  delicacy  compelled 
the  English  adapter  to  expunge,  and  that,  in  Lon- 
don and  in  New  York,  the  actors,  and  not  the  play, 
made  the  latter,  in  some  degree,  a  hit.  For  there  is 
nothing  in  the  piece  which  entitles  it  to  a  place  in 
dramatic  literature.  It  is  badly  put  together  ;  it  has 
no  plot,  no  characters,  and  no  "lines."  It  has  not 
even  the  excuse  of  being  funny  all  through  ;  more 
than  one  of  the  scenes  are  dull.  In  the  hands  of 
expert  comedians,  it  might  provoke  considerable 
merriment ;  as  played  at  the  California,  the  laughs 
come  in  at  intervals,  and  are  often  proof  of  the 
good  nature  of  the  audience.  When  we  go  to  hear 
one  of  Hoyt's  farces,  and  come  away  with  aching 
sides,  we  can  console  ourselves  with  the  thought 
that  we  have  broken  the  routine  of  serious  life  by 
giving  one  evening  to  irresistible  laughter  ;  it  is 
quite  possible  to  sit  out  "  Dr.  Bill"  without  laughing 
at  all.  And  yet  the  flimsy  thread  of  the  story  con- 
tained visible  possibilities  which  the  author  never 
seems  to  have  discerned. 

Given  two  young  married  couples— a  doctor  and 
his  wife  and  a  police-inspector   and  his   wife,  the 
former  devoted  to  each  other,  while  of  the  latter  the 
husband  is  jealous  and  the  wife  flirtatious  ;  given, 
also,  a  fop  in  quest  of  bonnes  fortunes,  an  opera- 
dancer,  and  the  regulation  meddlesome  father-in-law 
and  mother-in-law  ;  mix  together  and  stir  with  a 
11     .poon,  and  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  evolve  a 
>rae  ragout.     But  the  author  of  "Dr.  Bill" 
not  seem  to  have  made  the  most  of  his  hi- 
ts.    The  inspector's  wife  plays  Iago  to  the 
« ife's  Othello,  makes  an  appointment  with 
hand,  and  notifies  his  wife  of  his  fall  from 
grace  ;  the  fop  manages  to  personate  the  doctor  at 
the  appointment,  and  is  thrust  into  a  side  room  in 
which  the  doctor's  wife  has  been  concealed.     Mean- 
while, the  doctor  himself  appears  on  the  scene,  and 
is  thrust  into  another  side  room,  to  avoid  a  meeting 
between  him  and  the  police-inspector,  and  both  the 
wife  and  mother-in-law  of  the  latter  keep  him  com- 
pany alternately.     It  is  easy  to  conceive  what  droll- 
ery might  be  evolved  from  the  eclipses  of  these  per- 
sonages.    But  the  stale  device  of  dark  side  rooms 
leads  to  none  of  the  fun  which  the  audience  expected. 
A  slap  is  heard  from   the  room  where   the  fop  is 
locked  up  with  the  doctor's  wife,  and  a  shower-bath 
is  let  loose  in  the  other  room  where  the  doctor  has 
sought  refuge  ;  but  of  the  excellent  fooling  which 
might  have  been  made  of  the  embarrassing  predica- 
ment in  which   Dr.  Bill  and  his  wife  have  placed 
themselves,  there  is  not  a  suggestion.      Sheridan 
showed  how  a  skillful  playwright  could  handle  such 
an  equivocal  complication.     The  French  author  of 
"  Dr.  Jojo  "  probably  utilized  it  with  more  realism 
than  our  stage  ethics  would  permit. 

Miss  Fauntleroy's  skirt-dance  reveals  his  treat- 
ment. A  skirt-dance,  as  everybody  knows,  is  the 
properest  of  all  possible  dances,  but  its  very  pro- 
priety is  so  suggestive  that  it  belongs  to  the  most 
daring  form  of  the  ballet.  Miss  Belle  Stokes,  who 
plays  the  opera-dancer,  and  who  is  not  only  the 
prettiest  woman  in  the  troupe,  but  is  also,  perhaps, 
the  brightest,  gives  us  a  capital  imitation  of  Carmen- 
cita  ;  but  she  does  so  in  the  drawing-room  of  a  lady 
she  does  not  know,  and  who,  it  may  be  imagined, 
would  be  rather  startled  if  she  returned  home, 
and  discerned,  on  entering  her  room,  another 
woman's  toe  on  a  level  with  her  eye.  Again, 
this  opera-dancer  invites  Dr.  Bill  to  supper  with  her. 
As  became  a  newly  married  husband,  he  does  not 
go  ;  but,  when  the  lady  brings  him  the  supper-bill, 
he  pays  it.  It  amounts  to  twenty  pounds  (in  these 
adaptations  from  the  French,  they  always  reckon 
money  in  pounds  sterling),  odd  shillings,  odd  pence. 
It  does  probably  require  a  great  deal  of  food  to  en- 
able a  member  of  the  corps  de  ballet  to  go  through  a 
skirt-dance.  But  twenty  pounds  I  A  hundred  dol- 
lars I  Since  Cleopatra  drank  dissolved  pearls  and 
Coramodus  dined  on  nightingales'  tongues,  when 
and  where  did  a  supper  for  a  single  couple  cost  a 
hundred  dollars  ? 

When  we  go  to  hear  one  of  Hoyt's  farces,  or 
when,  in  an  outing  in  Paris,  we  drop  into  the  Palais 
Koyal,  we  agree  at  the  door  to  leave  common  sense 
outside.  We  agree  that,  provided  they  make  us 
laugh,  the  players  shall  demean  themselves  as  a  lot 
of  escaped  lunatics.  We  do  not  actually  expect  to 
see  a  bear  get  into  Harlequin's  bed  or  Pantaloon 


cut  off  the  policeman's  head  with  his  baton.  But 
the  line  of  license  is  drawn  pretty  closely  to  the  per- 
formances of  Punch  and  Judy.  The  price  we 
charge  for  abdicating  our  rights  as  rational  creat- 
ures is  that  we  shall  be  made  to  laugh,  and  laugh 
consumedly.  When  a  farce -writer  invites  us  to 
forbear  criticism  of  what  is  improbable,  or  incongru- 
ous, or  absurd,  or  impossible,  he  tacitly  covenants 
to  reward  us  by  tickling  our  risible  faculties  till 
Nestor  swears  the  jest  is  laughable.  If  he  can  not 
do  this,  he  should  stop  writing  farces  and  suck  to 
graver  compositions. 

And  of  all  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  farce 
writing  is  the  most  difficult  ;  tragedy,  comedy, 
vaudeville,  opera,  are  all  easy  in  comparison  with 
the  writing  of  plays  which  shall  be  funny  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  and  shaU  keep  the  audience  in  a 
roar  all  through.  Many  men  can  invent  one  or  two 
good  things  in  a  day.  Many  can  be  witty,  at  in- 
tervals, for  an  hour  or  more.  But  the  number  of 
writers  who  can  keep  up  a  steady  fire  of  new  and 
good  jokes  for  an  evening  may  be  counted  on  the 
fingers.  In  France,  where  the  most  amusing  plays 
of  the  period  have  had  their  birth,  the  amusement 
has  been  the  joint  work  of  author  and  actor 
Labiche  would  not  have  made  people  laugh  so  con 
sumedly  if  Arnal  and  Levasseur  had  not  enlisted 
their  vis  comica  in  the  task.  Their  faces  and  their 
gestures  were  so  droll  that  the  audience  laughed  at 
the  mere  sight  of  them,  and  a  bon-mol  in  their 
mouths  brought  down  the  house.  When  these  very 
pieces,  which  had  convulsed  Paris,  were  taken  to 
the  provinces  and  played  by  ordinary  artists,  they 
were  often  voted  dull. 

Hoyt  plays  his  own  pieces,  and  has  gathered  to- 
gether troupes  trained  to  provoke  mirth.  The 
owner  of  the  American  version  of  "Dr.  Bill"  has 
not  that  advantage.  His  players  are  as  grave  as 
church-wardens.  Mr.  William  Wilson  is  a  nice 
enough  walking  gentleman,  and  Mrs.  Knight  is  a 
pleasing  leading  lady  ;  but  they  look  as  if  they 
never  laughed  at  home,  and  never  wanted  to  see 
other  people  laugh.  As  to  Miss  Maynard,  she  does 
not  even  know  how  to  faint  humorously. 

The  little  quartet  of  the  newsboys  would  have 
been  belter  if  the  little  chaps  had  not  flatted  so  per- 
sistently. But  the  transition  to  the  minor  key  when 
the  evening  papers  were  named,  and  the  melancholy 
strain  in  which  people  were  urged  to  purchase  those 
sheets,  struck  the  audience  as  particularly  happy. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
October  19th  :  The  Tivoli  Company  will  sing  "  Die 
Fledermaus":  the  Columbia  Opera  Company  will 
appear  in  "  Cavalleria  Rusticana";  "Captain 
Swift"  will  be  produced;  and  "Sinbad,"  "The 
President,"  and  "  Dr.  Bill "  will  be  continued. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  Tivoli  Company  will  sing"TheBat"  ("Die 
Fledermaus  ")  all  next  week. 

"  Sinbad,"  with  some  new  songs  and  "  business," 
is  entering  on  its  fourth  and  last  week. 

"  The  President,"  Marquitta  B.  Hewitt's  farcical 
comedy,  is  to  be  continued  for  another  week. 

Fanny  Davenport  will  be  here  in  another  week, 

with  her  American  version  of  Sardou's  "  Cleopatra." 

"Captain  Swift,"  the  Australian  play  which  was 

such  a  success  in  New  York  and  London,  is  to  be 

done  by  a  local  company  next  week. 

Marcus  Mayer  recently  had  to  pay  nearly  fourteen 
hundred  dollars'  duty  on  costumes  to  be  worn  by 
the  company  supporting  his  operatic  star,  Agnes 
Huntington. 

Sardou  has  written  a  new  play  for  Charles  Froh- 
man's  Company  ;  he  calls  it  a  simple  comedy,  and 
says  it  is  something  between  "  Diplomacy  "  and  "A 
Scrap  of  Paper." 

The  practice  of  giving  a  "  curtain-raiser"  before 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  evening  has  spread  to 
the  lyric  stage,  as  represented  by  the  New  York 
Casino,  where  "The  Tyrolean"  is  given  before 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 

Olga  Brandon  has  been  metamorphosed  from  a 
stage  beauty  to  an  actress  in  her  passage  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  all  London  is  bewitched.  She  is  a  great 
favorite  there,  and  has  lately  been  made  leading 
lady  at  Henry  Arthur  Jones's  theatre. 

The  Columbia  Opera  Company,  headed  by  Mme. 
Garso-Dely  and  Herr  Josef  Rubo.  will  commence  an 
opera  season  on  Monday  night.  They  will  sing 
"  Trovatorc,"  "  Martha,"  and  other  standard  operas, 
and  also  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  the  new  opera 
which  has  created  such  a  furore  in  London  and  the 
Eastern  cities. 

Elsie  de  Wolff  has  passed  the  Rubicon  into  pro- 
fessional life,  and  seems  to  have  matter  for  congrat- 
ulation therein.  The  critics  say  she  showed  intelli- 
gent comprehension  of  the  situations  in  "  Ther- 
midor,"  and  betrayed  no  greater  measure  of  inability 
than  was  to  be  expected  of  an  amateur,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  her  work  was  very  promising. 

"  Thermidor  "  has  proved  fully  as  great  a  success 
in  New  York  as  was  expected  of  it.  The  Argonaut's 
correspondent  in  Paris  gave  an  account  of  the  re- 
vival of  the  play  there,  some  months  ago,  showing 


it  to  be  founded  on  historical  incidents  which  might 
make  it  uninteresting  to  others  than  Frenchmen. 
But  the  company  presenting  the  play  in  New  York 
is  a  very  strong  one,  and  has  been  carefully  drilled, 
down  to  the  most  insignificant  supernumerary. 
Taking  these  facts  into  consideration,  together  with 
Sardou's  marvelous  constructive  skill,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  "  Thermidor  "  has  found  favor  with  the 
American  public. 

The  Eastern  operatic  managers  are  at  daggers 
drawn  over  the  new  operetta,  ' '  Cavalleria  Rusticana." 
It  was  first  given  in  Rome  in  May,  1890,  and  was 
a  sudden  success.  Scraps  of  the  score  were  given 
at  concerts  in  New  York  and  immediately  caught 
the  popular  fancy,  showing  that  the  merit  of  the 
operetta  lies  in  the  music,  but  the  first  American 
presentation  was  in  Philadelphia.  Then  the  Casino 
and  the  Lenox  Lyceum  presented  it  to  the  New 
Yorkers  on  the  same  night  ;  and,  though  the  music 
is  purely  Italian,  without  a  trace  of  German  influ- 
ence, and  the  libretto  is  boldly  conventional,  it  has 
received  nothing  but  praise.  William  Winter  calls 
the  composer,  Pietro  Mascagni,  "  the  Rudyard 
Kipling  of  opera,"  meaning  that  he  is  young  (only 
twenty-six  or  twenty-eight)  and  that  he  is  strikingly 
original,  with  a  great  capacity  for  work,  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  "Cavalleria  Rusticana"  was  com- 
posed in  eight  weeks,  and  that,  in  the  year  since  its 
production,  he  has  composed  three  new  operas. 

The  Chronicle,  the  other  day,  remarked  of  Tillie 
Salinger's  costume,  as  Lange  at  the  Tivoli  perform- 
ance of  "Madame  Angot,"  that  it  "was  not 
modest  and  was  not  Directoire."  As  to  mod- 
esty—well, that  is  a  question  ol  temperament. 
But  the  costume  is  certainly  a  Directoire  dress. 
During  the  days  ot  the  museadins,  the  mer- 
veilleuses,  and  the  incroyables,  there  was  a  re- 
vival of  Grecian  fashions  in  women's  dress  and  in 
men's  names.  Plain  MM.  Jean  and  Jacques  be- 
came Citizens  Themistocles  or  Lycurgus,  while  the 
citizenesses  thereunto  appertaining  wore  Grecian 
gowns  of  diaphanous  and  clinging  material  over 
silken  tights.  Even  these  gowns  were  not  frank 
enough  for  the  citizenesses,  so  they  were  slit  up  the 
side,  like  those  of  the  Grecian  goddesses  in  art. 
Gowns  like  these  were  worn  by  the  Directoire  belles, 
such  as  Mme.  Tallien  and  Josephine  Beauharnais, 
afterward  Bonaparte's  wife.  Portraits  are  in  exist- 
ence of  many  of  these  ladies  in  such  gowns.  By  the 
way,  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  in  the  "  Papiers 
et  Correspondance  de  la  Famille  Imperiale,"  discov- 
ered by  the  Communists  in  the  Palace  of  the  Tuileries 
and  published  by  them,  that  Josephine  was  the  mis- 
tress of  Director  Barras  when  Bonaparte  was  in 
Egypt,  about  the  same  time  that  Barras  was  "pro- 
tecting" Mile.  Lange,  the  actress.  But  to  return  to 
Tillie  Salinger's  gown.  It  is  correct  Directoire— it 
is  the  bastard  Renaissance  Greek  affected  by  the 
light  ladies  of  that  interesting  period. 


ent  for  several  years.  An  interesting  prograi 
was  presented,  the  orchestra  having  the  assistan 
Miss  Sophie  Newland  in  three  soprano  solos. 


The  fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will 
place  on  the  afternoon  of  October  24th,  in  I 
Hall.  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood  will  be  the  vo 
and  will  sing  the  "  King  of  Thule."  by  Lisst 
other  attractive  numbers.  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr,  1 
will  repeat  a  former  success,  the  sonate  for  ] 
and  'cello  by  Rubinstein.  Schubert's  trio  in '. 
will  be  one  of  the  numbers,  and  another  exo 
one  will  be  "  La  Follia,"  by  Corelli  (r6S3),  1 
Mr.  Beel  will  play.  _ 

The  production  of  the  "  Niebelungen  Fest"  I 
San  Francisco  Verein  on  Saturday  evening,  Oc 
3tst,  will  be  followed  by  a  ball  and  an  elaboratf 
per.  Great  preparations  are  being  made 
affair,  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will  eclipse  all 
fetes  at  the  verein. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  we 
of  Miss  Annie  Louise  Tanner,  daughter  of  He 
P.  Hodges,  to  M.  Ovide  Musin,  the  violin  ma 
which  took  place  in  New  York  city  on  Wednt 
October  7th.  _ 

Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr  and  Mr.  Beel  inte 
play  Grieg's  new  sonata  in  C  minor  (op.  45) 
early  concert  in  their  second  series  of  "pops 
is  a  very  striking  composition  and  is  quite  new 


fo 


The  second  "Evening  with  Music,  Poetr 
Painting,"  illustrated  by  J.  H.  Rosewald,  Sol 
Walter,  and  William  Greer  Harrison,  will  take 
on  Friday  next,  October  23d,  at  Kohler  &  C 
Music  Hall,  with  an  entire  change  of  progr! 
Miss  Lola  L.  Levet  will  be  the  vocalist  and 
Ada  Weigel  the  pianist. 


, s 


A  small  cross,  of  rough  white  stone,  mar 
spot  in  Phoenix  Park,  in  Dublin,  where  Lord 
erick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke  were  butche) 
the  "  Invincibles."  A  correspondent  writes  tl 
grass  about  the  cross  has  been  entirely  tr 
away  by  the  thousands  of  footsteps  of  thos 
have  visited  the  scene  of  the  tragedy. 


—  H 


C.  Massie, 
Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisc 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Win; 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teetl 


Mr. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Steinway  Hall  Musicale. 
F.  W.  Ludovici  gave  the  first  of  his  series  of 


Musical  Sunday  Afternoons  in  Steinway  Hall  on 
October  irth.  The  affair  attracted  a  fashionable, 
musicloving  audience  and  was  highly  enjoyed.  Miss 
Alice  Bacon,  pianiste,  played  two  solo  numbers, 
Scarlatti's  sonatas  in  D  minor  and  in  G  minor  and  a 
phantasie  by  Rudorff,  and,  later  in  the  programme, 
in  the  Brahms  piano  quartet  in  G  minor— which  had 
never  been  played  in  San  Francisco  before— in  which 
the  string  instruments  were  played  by  Messrs.  Her- 
mann Brandt,  Louis  Schmidt,  and  Louis  Heine. 
The  Herrman  Brandt  String  Quartet— consisting  of 
Messrs.  Herrman  Brandt,  J .  Josephs.  Louis  Schmidt, 
and  Louis  Heine— played  Beethoven's  quartet,  op. 
r8,  No.  1.  Mrs.  H.  O.  Tenney,  of  Oakland,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Stogdill  sang  "Cradle  Song," 
by  Franz  Ries,  "  Hedge  Roses,"  by  Schubert,  and 
"  Brilliant  Bird,"  by  David. 


Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Coi 

Irving  Hall,  Oct.  24,  at  3  P. 

MISS  ANNA  MILI.BR  WOOD, 
Vocalist. 

ADMISSION 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman.  Clay  &  Co.'s  Oct 


TFVOIil    OPERA    HOTJS1 

Kbeling  Bros Proprietors  and  M 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights 
Lecocq's  Sparkling  Opera, 

LA  FILLE  DE  MADAME  ANGf 

Monday,  October  19th TI 


The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  San  Francisco  gave 
its  first  concert  of  the  thirteenth  season  last  Wednes- 
day evening,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann 
Brandt,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Anna  Mil- 
ler Wood,  vocalist,  and  Mr.  Nathan  Landsberger, 
violinist.  A  large  audience  was  well  entertained  by 
the  following  interesting  programme  : 

Symphony  No.  5,  C  minor,  first  movement,  modenuo  con 
moto-ilegro  energico,  Gade;  air  of  "Pygmalion  from 
"Galathee?' Victor  Mass-.  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood:  con- 
certo. D  minor,  for  violin.  (1)  allegro  moderate-,  W  romance, 
(l\  finale  a  la  zingara,  Wieniawskl,  Mr.  Nathan  Lands- 
berger ;  ballet  musik  und  hochzeilszug.  from  the  opera 
••  Faramors."  (l)  bajaderauanl,  W  l.chlertanz  der  braute 
von  kaschmir,  (3)  bajaderentam.  No.  ?.  Ij)  DOCtaatSnur, 
Kubinslein;  (a)  "Evening  Serenade.  Max  Spicker,  W 
"  Creole  Song,"  W.  T.  Francis,  Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood, 
serenade,  for  siring  orchestra,  f/J I  love  scene,  andante 
amorose,  (2)  canzonet,  allegretto,  Victor  Herbert,  over- 
lure,  "Raymond  *"1' 


AND  WATER  COLORS, 

Selected  in  Europe  ;  also  ne* 
portations  of  Bne  Vases,  (is  J 
Crown  l>erby,  Koyal  Wore  ; 
Sevres,  Royal  Bonn,  DouM.  n 
Also  Statues  au<l  otl:cr  r'i  •< 
Novelties,  to  be  seen  at  our 
ROOMS.  581  and  583  MAP 
STREET.  

S.  &  C.  CUMI 


"  Thomas. 


An  orchestral  concert,  testimonial  to  Rev.  John 
Rea,  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  was  given  in 
the  parlors  of  the  church  on  Friday  evening.  The 
orchestra,  numbering  more  than  two-score  perform- 
ers, was  composed  exclusively  of  members  of  the 
Sunday-school  of  the  First  Congregational  Church 
in    Oakland,  of  which  Mr.   Rea   was  superintend- 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

BPPS'S  COCOA. 
Made  with   Boiling  Milk. 


300    POST    STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Btamplng,  f 
Draperies.    New   Goods  ArrlTK 


% 


Our.! 

sir 


S 


>as 


October  19,  i89t. 


THE         ARGONAUT. 
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PACIFIC    COAST 

MINGS   SOCIETY 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

lo,  30  Montgomery  St. 

Opposite  Lick  House. 


Mutual  Savings  Bank 

IAPITAL  STOCK,         ~      $50,000,000 
s  SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $2,000,000 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State  Bank 
■i>inmissi.iuers.  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
ipproved  March  31,  1891,  regulating  Bnlld- 
ng  and  Loan  Associations. 


:* 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTOKS  : 


NDELL    EASTON,   President,  of   Easton,  Eldridge 
&  Co. 
*ILLIAM  C.  MURDOCH,  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  Co. 
..  C.  STEVEN'S,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 

;eorge  w.  frink.  George  easton. 

BLNEY,  CHICKERING  Si  THOMAS,  Attorneys. 
INGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Treasurer. 

ALIFORNIA  TITLE    INSURANCE  AND    TRUST 

CO.,  Trustee. 


Squeezers? 

The  New  York 

Consolidated 
\_,ard 
i  i  Company  s 

flaying  Cards. 

22a,  224,  m6  and  228  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 
The   oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America. 
P  grades  and  qualities.     Aslc  your  dealer  for  them. 


IT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

jThe  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
:'JfHE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
jve  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  PUCK  -AIL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPEB  AND  "WAGON  DUCK, 

3m  30  to  120  inches  wide ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
qualities.    28^-hach  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
5  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MUKPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


CS1 


What  are 


PAXATABLE    ELIXIR    OF 


Dascara   Sagrada 

{SACRED    BARK.) 
A    Gentle    Laxative    and   Tonic. 

In  this  Elixir,  the  virtue  of  the  Eark  is  well  represented 
id  so  blended  with  aromatics  aod  flavoring  substances  as  to 
:  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     Prepared  only  by 

SEARBY,   ZEILIN    &   CO., 

859  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 
IS.    IDTJN'TON'    «fc    OO. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
ETV  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,  com- 
ising  the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Id   World,    mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
aotographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


MLLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

apltal  and  Surplus 85, BOO, OOO 

Directors: 
■OTD  Tbvis,  President ;  Jnq.  J.  Valentine,  Vice-Pres't. 
sland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
tiff  Idridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
ii banking  business 


It 


UflCC  8Ar3  SUR  CA550T  SFT  nrrr 
IT  lib  TOD  DO  IT  FUK  TUB  Mif.i  .. 
,)}>  JO  finyaaS6o.OtiImproTed  Oiford  Singer 

<p'*  Sewing  Machine;  perfect  working  reli- 
able, finely  allied,  adapted  to  lipht  aadbeavy 
work, with  a  complete  set  of  I  he  latest  Improved 
attachments fre«.  Eachmachlnc^riBranteed  forS 
yeais.  Boy  direct  from  onr  far  Lorv, and  save  dealers 
anda^CDtsprofit.  Send  for  b'RKE  CATALOGUE, 
~  BFG.  COSPASY,  DEP'T  \  37  CHICAGO, ILL, 


t  Established  1854.) 

(       GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 

V..EALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 
PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

.    I  o.  39  Clay  Street,        -       -        San  Francisco. 


♦   ' 


WILLIAMS,  DHVIOND  &  CO., 

DIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
tents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
oe  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
,  xkets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
touted),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
J-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
J»  and  track  material. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

' '  What  is  your  gross  income  ?  "  "I  have  no  gross 
income.  My  income  is  petite,  slender,  and  spirit- 
uelle."— Ex. 

"  Are  those  people  anybody  ?  "  "  They  are  known 
by  everybody,  but  care  to  know  nobody."  "Then 
they  must  be  somebody." — Life. 

She— "Save  me — I'm  drowning!"  He— "  Will 
you  marry  me  if  I  do  ?  "  She-—"  No."  He—"  All 
right,  then  ;  I'll  save  you."— Ex. 

Spatts—"'M.T.  Searles  says  Mrs.  Hopkins  pro- 
posed to  him."  Bloobumper — "  Did  she  do  it  verb- 
ally, or  did  her  money  talk  ?  " — New  York  Sun. 

Brown — "  Itis  said  that  God  never  made  two  men 
alike.''  Mrs.  Brown — "Of  course  he  didn't,  or  you 
would  never  hear  of  a  woman  being  married  twice." 
— Life. 

Miss  Smith  (to  Miss  Jones,  talking  about  Mr. 
Noodles)—"  Does  he  know  anything?"  Miss  Jones 
— "  Know  anything?  No  ;  he  doesn't  even  suspect 
anything." — Bazar. 

"  Well,  if  that  isn't  the  meanest  trick  I  ever 
heard  of."  "What?"  "They  have  sent  an 
ossified  man  as  missionary  to  the  Cannibal  Islands." 
— Indianapolis  Journal. 

Grocer — "  Did  you  charge  Mr.  Heyson  with  that 
pound  of  tea?"  Clerk — "Yes;  I'm  sure  I  did." 
Grocer — "  Well,  charge  him  over  £gain  ;  you  can't 
be  too  sure  of  a  thing." — Life. 

Young  mother — "Honors!  Here's  an  account 
in  the  paper  of  a  woman  who  sold  her  baby  for  ten 
cents."  Young  father  (wearily) — "Perhaps  it  was 
teething." — New  York  Weekly. 

Friend— "  Were  there  any  accidents  in  the  foot- 
ball game  to-day  ?  "  Player—"  Only  one.  A  mule 
in  an  adjoining  field  broke  loose,  got  mixed  up  with 
the  game,  and  was  pretty  badly  hurt."— Good  News. 

There  are  eight  sudden  deaths  among  men  to 
every  one  such  death  among  women.  A  woman 
seldom  does  anything  suddenly  unless  she  gets  out 
of  a  moving  street-car  backwards. — Chicago  Times. 

He — "Have  you  heard  the  news?  Yesterday 
morning,  Mary  Dawson  jumped  into  her  father's 
carriage  and  eloped  with  the  coachman."  She — 
■ '  What's  her  father  done  about  it  ?  "  He— ' '  He  has 
advertised,  '  Send  back  the  horses,  and  all  will  be 
forgiven.' " — Life. 

She — "  You  are  very  depressed.  I  didn't  know 
you  cared  so  much  for  your  uncle."  He—"  I  didn't  ; 
but  I  was  the  means  of  keeping  him  in  an  insane 
asylum  the  last  year  of  his  life,  and  now  that  he  has 
left  me  all  his  money,  I've  got  to  prove  that  he  was 
of  sound  mind." — Life. 

Father—"  Johnny,  there's  a  button  off  your  coat. 
Go  upstairs  and  sew  it  on."  Little  Johnny  (in  sur- 
prise)— "  Mother  will  sew  it  on."  Father—"  I  know 
she  will,  but  I  want  you  to  learn  to  sew  on  buttons 
yourself."  Johnny  (amazed) — "  Why  ?  "  Father 
(solemnly) — "  Some  day,  Johnny,  when  you  grow  up 
you  won't  have  any  mother — nothing  but  a  wife." — 
Good  News. 

"  Mamma,  please  gimme  a  drink  of  water  ;  I'm 
so  thirsty."  "  No  ;  you  are  not  thirsty.  Turn  over 
and  go  to  sleep."  (A  pause.)  "Mamma,  won't 
you  please  gimme  a  drink?  I'm  so  thirsty  !"  "If 
you  don't  turn  over  and  go  to  sleep,  I'll  get  up  and 
spank  you  !  "  (Another  pause.)  "  Mamma,  won't 
you  please  gimme  a  drink  when  you  get  up  to  spank 
me?" — Life. 

Band  leader — "You  vants  us  to  blay  mit  der 
funeral?  Ees  it  a  military  funeral?"  Stranger — 
"No  ;  it's  the  funeral  of  my  brother.  He  was  a 
private  citizen.  He  requested  that  your  band 
should  play  at  his  funeral."  Band  leader  (proudly) 
— "My  pand,  eh?  Vy  he  shoose  my  pand?" 
Stranger — "  He  said  he  wanted  everybody  to  feel 
sorry  he  died." — New  York  Weekly. 

"  Mr.  Pendash."  said  the  fair  young  creature,  "it 
is  plainly  evident  to  me  that  you  are  greatly  agitated 
over  something  this  evening.  Will  you  not,"  she 
added,  earnestly,  laying  aside  her  gum  for  the  nonce, 
"  disclose  to  me  the  secret  of  this  strange,  this  mys- 
terious influence  which  seems  to  surround  you?" 
"  Since  you  ask  me,"  said  the  young  man,  nervously 
changing  chairs,  "  I  will  tell  you  all.  The  fact  is, 
at  this  moment  1  have  on  a  brand  new  suit  of  camel's- 
hair  underclothing." — Clothier  and  Furnisher. 

She  (severely) — "I  have  been  informed  that  you 
intend  lo  give  a  bachelor-dinner  to  your  friends  on 
the  day  before  we  are  to  be  married.  Now,  as  1 
understand  it,  a  bachelor-dinner  is  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  leave  of  a  gang  of  fellows  whom  no  gen- 
tleman would  introduce  to  bis  wife,  and  I  should 
just  like  to  know  why  a  gentleman  should  have 
such "  He — "My  dear,  you  have  been  misin- 
formed, I  haven't  the  least  intention  of  giving  a 
bachelor- dinner  or  taking  leave  of  anybody."  "You 
haven't?"  "Of  course  not.  I  shall  meet  them 
every  night  at  the  club  just  the  same  as  before." — 
—New  York  Weekly. 


THE    TUNEFUL    LIAR. 

His  Castle. 

I  have  a  castle  in  the  air 

Whose  drawbridge  swings  on  high  ; 
And  when  I  go  to  it  I  swim 

A  moat  of  Extra  Dry.  — Pit 


They  All  Do  It. 
She  painted  him  a  mouchoir  case  ; 

Said  he,  "  How  very  nice  ! " 

Aod  stored  it  in  the  attic,  where 

It  makes  a  home  for  mice. 

— Cloak  Review. 


One  of  the  Finest. 
The  Irishman  is  lonely,  sure, 

Who  stays  at  home  in  Cork. 
For  all  the  friends  he  knew— are  1 

Policemen  in  New  York. 


-Life. 


Historical. 
A  wondrous  concert  then  there  was, 

Great  harmony  arose 
When  Nero  played  the  riddle 
And  the  firemen  played  the  hose. 

—  Washington  Evening  Star. 


The  Woman  of  It. 
She'll  dam  her  husband's  socks  all  right 

With  never  ceasing  care, 
But  when  her  stockings  show  a  hole 

She  buys  another  pair.        — Cloak  Review. 


DCXL.— Bill  of    Fare    for    Six   Persons.    Sunday, 

October  18.  1891. 

Okra  Gumbo. 

Cantaloupe. 

Fried  Smelts. 

Broiled  Squabs.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Green  Peas.     Corn  Fritters. 

Roast  Beef. 

Tomatoes,  Spanish  Dressing. 

Chocolate  Ice-Cream.     Angel  Cake. 

Fruits. 


—  Knox  s  Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


■Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Guns,  fishing-tackle,  cutlery,  good  qual- 
ity,  low  prices,  at  Geo.  W.  Shreve,  525  Kearny  Street. 


An  Expedient. 
"  I  have  a  weight  upon  my  mind," 

1  overheard  him  say. 
"  Thai's  good,"  said  she  ;  "  'rwill  keep  the  wind 
From  blowing  it  away." 

— Detroit  Free  Press. 

The  Reason  Why. 
No  more  beside  the  moonlit  sands 

Do  young  folks  wander,  holding  hands 
While  Love's  old  tales  are  being  told, 

Because — it's  growing  too  blamed  cold. 


And  She  Did. 

'  What  is  your  fortune,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 

'  My  face  is  my  fortune,  sir,"  she  said. 

'  Then  1  can't  marry  you,  my  pretty  maid  !" 


'  You  can't  !     Then  I'll  s 


you,  sir  !"she  said. 
— New  York  Sun. 


The  last  Indian  census  shows  that,  in  the  past  ten 
years,  the  natural  growth  of  India's  population  has 
been  27,500,000.  The  population  now  numbers 
286,000,000.  One  can  hardly  appreciate  what  these 
figures  mean  except  by  comparison.  India  contains 
more  people  than  all  Europe,  exclusive  of  Russia. 
Its  provinces  are  as  populous  as  great  European 
states.  Bengal  contains  a  population  larger  than 
that  of  the  United  States  and  all  British  North 
America,  and  fully  one-fifth  of  the  eraire  human 
race  lives  upon  this  little  peninsula  jutting  out  from 
the  coast  of  Asia  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 

A  rancher,  from  away  back  on  the  ranges,  en- 
gaged a  room  at  the  Occidental  Hc>tel,  in  Seattle,  a 
few  days  ago.  The  hotel  is  lighted  with  electricity, 
and  the  bell-boy  turned  on  the  light  in  the  old  ranch- 
er's room.  The  farmer  did  not  know  ho*  to  extin- 
guish the  light,  and,  after  exhausting  his  ideas,  un- 
coiled the  length  of  the  wire  by  which  the  light  hung 
and  stuck  the  lamp  in  the  bureau-drawer,  smother- 
ing it  under  his  clothing.  The  next  day,  the  lamp 
was  found  stowed  away  there  and  still  burning. 


To   cure   any  scrofulous   disease  or   humor,  try 
Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.     It  cleanses  the  blood. 


"Shares  of  Paradise"  are  alleged  to  be  sold  by 
the  Salvation  Array  throughout  France  at  a  large 
profit. 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

T7VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
■*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postace 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  fro'n 
the  American  Newspaper  Directoryof  all  the  best  papersand 
class  journals;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rales  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


Sanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protector 

adds  comfort  and  $1.00  in  value  to  every  pair 
of  shoes.  Even-body  needs  them.  Send 
10c.  for  Sample  Pair,  50c.  for  six  pairs, 
with  chisel,  etc.,  or  S3  for  %  gross  pairs. 

Address   WOODMAN    CO.,    Box    287a, 
Boston,  Mass. 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the   world.     Fire  and  Earthquake- 

frroof.  Hag  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect* A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  Its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  S1.00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 

ai>  I  exceptional  :-er-  :<  •  . 

K.  B.  SOCLE,  Manager. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain; 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 
New,    elegantly    famished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


MACKINTOSH    GOATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Goodyear's  Cloth   and    Rubber    Coats    can    be 
Worn   In  place  of   an   Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 


R.  H.  PEASE. 
S.  M.  RUNVON, 


577    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


HAVE  BEEN  IMITATED,  BUT  NEVER  EQUALED— THEY  ARE  BEYOND  COMPARISON  ! 


We  Make 

90  per  cent. 


Of  the 


Wire  Mats 


Sold  in 


America. 


Why  ? 

Because 
They  are 

Odorless, 
Everlasting, 

And  "  Best." 


tST  See  that  your  mat  has  brass  lag  attached  stamped  "  Harthan." 

HARTNIAN    MFC.    COMPANY,  WORKS,    BEAVER    FALLS,    PA. 

BAKER  *  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco. 

IVrile/or  our  Testimonial  Booklet  and  Illustrated  Catalogue-  Mailed  Free. 


Karllpa,  the  Delicious  ! 

Have  you  tried  the  new  English  Toilet  Watei 
do  so  at  once.    All  druggists. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNABE  surr 
other  instruments.    .A.    L.    Bancroft  8t  Co.,  303    ■ 
Street,  Sun  Francisco. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen, 
The  saddest  are  these :  It  might  havt  bttn." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A   DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Ingtead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  pnblic  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  yoor 
investment. 


Office   -    29  FQgT  ST. 

highest  ,  /iC7XW\^^mz 


—  FOR   A  — 

RICH    MAN   ONLY, 

—  A  BARGAIN  IN  — 

Menlo  Heights 

—  NEAR  THE  — 

Stanford  J[niversity 

14.41  acres,  affording  an  unparalleled  opportunity  for 
developing  one  of  the  most  picturesque  residence  properties 
in  America.  Not  Jess  than  seventeen  cities,  villages,  and 
towns  are  overlooked  from  this  choice  site,  and  on  any  clear 
day,  from  this  spot,  can  be  counted  the  hills  of  ten  counties, 
constituting  the  grand  environment  of  the  Bay  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. The  tract  commands  extended  views  of  the  great 
Santa  Clara  Valley— the  most  beautiful  valley  in  California  ; 
overlooks  San  Krancisco  Bay,  covered  with  sails  from  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  the  towering  forms  of  Mt.  Tamalpais, 
Mt.  Diablo,  and  Mt.  Hamilton  ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
latter  the  great  white  dome  of  the  Lick  Observatory  is  easily 
discernible  with  the  naked  eye.  Within  a  radius  of 
three  miles  from  this  site  are  the  most  beautiful  and 
costly  homes  of  many  of  the  most  prominent  men  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  including  those  of  United  States  Senators 
Lelanri  Stanford  and  Charles  N.  Felton,  of 
the  late  James  0.  Flood,  of  Timothy  Hopkins, 
Edgar  Hills,  Commodore  Goodall,  and  others. 

The  price  at  which  this  really  peerless  site  is  offered  is  one- 
fourth  the  figure  its  own,  and  the  merits  of  the  surroundings 
justify. 

ess  EDGAR    C.  HDM- 
;nlo   Heights   Dept.  for 
Tit  L-HOPKINS  CO., 

iig4  Market  Street,  S.  F. 


California  Concentrated 
Fuel  Co. 

Office,  213  Grant  Ave.,  Room  1, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 


Capital  Stock, 


$2,000,000 


Officers: 

A.  I.  WILCOX President 

P.  A.  WAGNER Vice-President 

BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA Treasurer 

FRANK  M.  PIXLEV Secretary 

This  company  manufactures  fuel,  composed 
of  lignite,  peat,  and  other  combustible  ma- 
terial, enriched  by  asphaltum,  concentrated 
by  hydraulic  pressure  into  commercial  shape 
for  convenient  handling,  to  be  used  in  open 
grates,  stoves,  or  cooking  ranges,  capable  of 
belug  converted  into  gas  for  furnaces,  and 
will  smelt  rebellious  and  refractory  ores 

The  fuel,  when  converged  into  gas,  secures 
perfect  combustion,  emits  no  smoke,  soot,  or 
cinders,  and  Is  usable  for  all  purposes.  It 
can  be  furnished  at  half  the  price  of  ordinary 
coal.  It  gives  out  a  heat  equal  to  the  best 
anthracite  coal,  and  is  under  perfect  control 
at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office  :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

GUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  waeon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and' Fruit  vale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San    Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

itST  Countrv  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Ottlce  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH   CHAIR* 

C.  P.  WEBER  *  CO. 

Foit  and  Stookton.  Ht,.,  B.  F. 


SSfifc 


GOLD  WATCHES  !  GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 

SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 

LADIES'  WATCHES  !         SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


CALIj      OTNT- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under    Masonic    Temple. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  310  Market  St. 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Just  received,  a  full  line  of  WOOLEN  RUGS  suitable  f->r  steamer  and  overland  travel. 


If   I    Ml    [R    A    I      I     '  ft 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Onr  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y- 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrihner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall G.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail C.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  Tribune  (Republican)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  Tork  World  (  Democratic )  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail. .  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide-Awake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth.  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 0.1O 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.78 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  America  for  One  Tear  by  Mall. 5.50 

The  Argunnut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.2a 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 0.50 

Tliis  offer  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  Interfere 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 
capital,  9 1,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


ACKUT"    ESTABLISHED    THROUGHOUT  AMERICA. 


T)    J,  StaPLBS.  President. 

Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Vice-President. 


H.  Kavmonvillk,  Secretary. 

J.  It.  Lkvison,  Marine  Secretary. 


Remington  Standarrj 

TYPE-WRITERS 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Time. 

Reducing 
Labor. 

Preserving 
Healtli. 

Saving  t 

Money. 

Preventing' 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

t   and  5    Front    Street,    San    Francisco,    C 


J.C.WILSON*  CO 

Successors  to  WILSON  &  O'BBIEN, 

Coal,  Coke,  and  Pig  Iro 

41    MARKET   STREET, 

Telephone    1864.  SAN  FRANCIS( 


We  would  respectfully  inform  our  numerous  custom, 
and  consumers  generally,  that  owing  to  extensive  contn 
made  for  the  curreot  year,  we  have  had  to  largely  incre 
our  stock,  and  we  are  now  discharging  ships'  cargoes  alo 
daily. 

Hitherto  our  business  has  been  principally  Wholesale, 
having  just  recently  leased  other  yards,  and  otherwise 
creased  our  facilities  for  handling,  etc.,  we  have  decided 
extend  our  RETAIL  trade,  and  we  are  now  prepared 
deliver  direct  to  the  consumer  all  the  best  grade 
Household  Coals  in  quantities  to  suit,  at  the  lowest  mar 
rates. 

Prices  were  never  so  low  as  at  present,  and  now  is 
time  to  lay  in  for  the  Winter  supply. 

Thanking  our  customers  for  their  patronage  in  the  p 
and  hoping  to  still  merit  a  continuance  of  the  same  in 
future,  We  are,  yours  respectfully, 

J.  C.  "WILSON  &  CO 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  187S. 

W.  Baker  &  Cm 

Breakfast 
Gnooa 

from  which  the  e-rresa  of 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  Pure 
and  it  is  Soluble) 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  inoro 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cnp.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  adniirahly  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Die  MojweA  of 

§reakfas+  foods 

THUOHNT.CIJTTINGCO,  SOLEAGENT 
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The  States  of  the  Pacific — including  Wyoming  in  the 
enumeration — now  number  seven,  and  have  in  Congress 
twelve  representatives  and  fourteen  senators.  It  is  with  the 
representation  in  the  Senate  that  we  have  to  consider,  as  in 
that  body  the  States  are  on  equality  without  regard  to  popu- 
lation. During  the  years  of  slavery,  the  slave-holding  States 
maintained  power  in  Congress,  upon  any  subject  or  measure 
which  affected  slavery  or  the  particular  interests  of  those 
States,  by  banding  together,  without  respect  to  party,  and 
acting  and  voting  as  a  unit  in  their  own  protection  and  in- 
terest. By  this  means  they  made  their  States  formidable  in 
Congress,  and  almost  invariably  succeeded  in  their  purposes. 
Similarly  the  six  States  of  New  England,  by  the  like  pro- 
cess, managed  to  carry  almost  every  measure  which  was  in- 
tended to  benefit  any  of  those  States.  Those  six  States  had 
twelve  senators  in  Congress.  During  the  period  between 
1820,  when  Maine  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and  i860, 


when  the  Republican  party  rose  to  supremacy,  the  whole 
number  of  States  increased  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-three  ; 
the  number  of  senators  from  forty-eight  to  sixty-six. 
Through  all  the  time  of  this  increase  in  numbers,  the 
twelve  senators  from  the  States  of  New  England,  by  adher- 
ing to  the  policy  of  self-protection  and  self-defense,  were 
generally  successful  in  obtaining  whatever  they  united  upon, 
and  in  defeating  any  measure  calculated  to  work  disadvan- 
tage or  harm  to  New  England.  By  means  of  this  policy,  the 
fisheries  of  New  England  were  maintained,  nurtured,  and 
protected  ;  the  Portsmouth  Navy  Yard  was  kept  up  and 
favored  ;  the  coast  of  New  England  was  supplied  in  the  mat- 
ters of  harbor  improvement,  light-houses,  and  whatever  in- 
volved navigation  ;  and  the  tariff  was  always  so  adjusted  as 
to  benefit  and  protect  the  manufactures  of  New  England. 
The  number  of  representatives  fluctuated  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  in  succeeding  sessions  containing  from  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  to  two  hundred  and  seventy,  making  New 
England's  proportion  to  the  whole  gradually  smaller.  Yet, 
by  observance  of  the  adopted  policy  of  voting  as  a  unit  on 
every  measure  affecting  New  England,  without  consideration 
of  party,  the  entire  representation  from  New  England,  in  the 
Senate  and  the  House,  generally  prevailed  in  whatever  they 
undertook  in  promoting  the  interests  of  that  section  or  defeat- 
ing measures  disadvantageous  or  injurious.  It  was  the 
agreed,  compact,  solid  vote  of  New  England  in  Congress, 
whether  divided  on  party  lines  as  Democrats  and  Whigs,  or 
as  Republicans  and  Democrats,  that  enabled  her  representa- 
tives in  that  full  body  to  accomplish  their  purpose,  no  matter 
how  small  the  proportion  in  numbers  in  either  branch.  This 
policy  is  still  adhered  to,  and  New  England  is,  consequently, 
formidable  in  Congress,  in  spite  of  her  comparatively  dwarfed 
standing  of  twelve  in  the  Senate  of  eighty-eight ;  of  twenty- 
six  in  the  House  of  three  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

There  is  a  pertinent  and  significant  lesson  in  this  for  the 
senators  and  representatives  of  the  States  of  the  Pacific  to 
consider  and  observe.  In  the  Senate,  they  outnumber  their 
compeers  from  New  England.  Although,  numerically,  com- 
paratively weak  in  the  House,  they  are  neither  insignificant 
nor  powerless.  But  in  the  two  branches,  the  representatives 
of  the  Pacific  States  are  strong  enough  to  make  their  united 
power  felt,  and  to  compel  the  recognition  of  the  section  which 
they  represent  in  Congress.  Of  these  States  of  the  Pacific, 
California,  Oregon,  and  Washington  are  essentially  ocean- 
coast  States,  with  a  coast  line  equal  to  that  of  the  States  from 
Maine  to  Georgia  upon  the  Atlantic.  Since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  republic,  these  Atlantic  States  have  had  appro- 
priations from  the  government  aggregating  more  than  two 
hundred  millions  of  dollars  for  coast  defenses,  navy-yards, 
improvement  of  harbors  and  rivers,  light-houses,  government 
buildings,  and  incidental  purposes.  Since  the  creation  of  Califor- 
nia as  a  State  in  1 850,  with  Oregon  and  Washington  as  import- 
ant coast  extensions  northwardly,  the  total  government  appro- 
priations for  every  purpose  have  not  exceeded  twenty-five  mill- 
ions of  dollars.  The  Atlantic  States  had  existence,  as  integral 
portions  of  the  United  States,  sixty  years  prior  to  the  possession 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  by  the  government,  yet  the  total  coast 
line  is  equal  to  that  of  the  Atlantic  States,  and,  by  fair  com- 
putation of  the  ratio,  the  forty  years  of  existence  as  part  of 
the  United  States  of  this  vast  territory  upon  the  Pacific  should 
entitle  this  portion  to  more  than  double  the  aggregate  of  ap- 
propriations it  has  received,  in  fair  degree  with  the  aggregate 
awarded  to  the  Atlantic  States.  It  should  be  considered  that 
during  the  period  of  colonial  dependency  the  States  of  the 
Atlantic  had  much  preparatory  work  done,  while  upon  this 
coast  the  American  possession  was  the  initiation  of  coast  im- 
provement. Still,  already  the  rapid  development  of  com- 
merce has  advanced  this  coast  to  very  important  rank,  with 
the  prospect  of  equaling  that  of  the  Atlantic  within  the  com- 
ing half  century.  The  rich  traffic  of  Asia  and  Australasia 
and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  will  surely  flow  mainly  to  this 
coast,  and  this  commerce  is  growing  beyond  the  calculation 
of  the  most  sanguine. 

In  view  of  the  great  future  of  these  Pacific  States,  the  full 
delegation  in  Congress  should  unite  upon  a  plan  of  action  for 
every  session,  to  promote  the  good  of  the  whole  section  from 


the  Pacific  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  Gulf  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  British  line.  Coast  defenses  are  needed,  im- 
portant improvements  are  necessary  in  the  harbors  and  rivers, 
buildings  for  government  use  are  wanted,  and  in  the  in- 
terior much  government  work  is  required.  Appropriations 
for  all  these  should  be  furnished  by  Congress.  In  the  lower 
branch  the  seven  Pacific  States  have  only  a  small  vote  at  the 
most,  yet  solidified  into  a  compact  vote  as  a  unit  and 
backed  by  energetic  action,  it  will  at  length  avail.  But  in  the 
Senate  the  fourteen  votes  in  a  body  of  eighty-eight  can  make 
themselves  formidable,  and,  in  some  cases,  the  determining 
quantity.  United  and  in  thorough  harmony,  they  could 
hardly  fail  of  pressing  to  success  any  measure  for  the 
mutual  good  of  their  section.  There  are  legitimate  means 
of  equalizing  governmental  benefits  in  legislative  bodies  the 
world  over,  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  not 
exceptional.  The  Pacific  Coast  States  are  entitled  to  the 
fostering  care  and  aid  of  the  government.  The  senators  and 
representatives  from  these  States  have  it  in  their  power  to 
command  it.  The  people  of  these  States  will  amply  reward 
them. 

The  "  prisoner  at  the  Vatican,"  who  is  as  free  to  go  and 
come  as  any  other  subject  of  King  Humbert,  notwithstand- 
ing his  perpetual  complaints,  has,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  dispatch,  got  it  into  his  venerable  and  impeccable 
head  that  the  air  of  Rome  is  murky  with  assassination,  or 
something  else  that  is  too  dreadful  to  be  borne  : 

London,  October  17th. — A  Rome  dispatch  says  that  an  extreme 
sensation  has  been  caused  in  that  city  by  the  declaration  of  the  Pope 
to  the  foreign  powers  that  he  does  not  feci  secuit  in  kome.  Although 
a  large  majority  of  the  Romans  are  devotedly  loyal  to  the  one  Italy, 
yet  the  substantial  classes  would  view  as  a  calamity  the  removal  of  the 
Papacy,  which  is  the  most  profitable  patron  for  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  the  city.  The  Vatican,  and  its  various  church  connections, 
which  would  inevitably  accompany  the  Pope  in  any  direction  he  might 
go,  expend,  it  is  estimated,  six  million  lire  yearly  among  the  various 
business  houses  in  Rome.  This  is  entirely  irrespective  of  the  vast 
total  expended  by  lay  and  ecclesiastical  visitors,  drawn  by  the  fact  that 
Rome  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  church.  The  amount  expended  by 
these  varies  annually  ;  but  an  experienced  resident  says  that  in  no 
year  can  it  amount  to  less  than  twenty  million  lire,  including  what  is 
paid  for  paintings  and  statuary  by  the  wealthier  class  of  tourists. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  Chicago's  attention  to  this 
important  and  timely  information.  That  enterprising  city  is 
not  in  the  habit  of  letting  opportunities  for  distinction  and 
profit  show  themselves  without  reaching  for  them  with  both 
hands,  and,  in  its  own  polished  language,  landing  on  them 
with  both  feet.  A  gentleman  worth  twenty  million  lire,  or 
four  millions  of  dollars  a  year,  to  the  city  of  his  residence,  in 
ordinary  times,  is  just  the  sort  of  immigrant  Chicago  will  hold 
out  inducements  to.  With  the  World's  Fair  at  hand,  there  is 
no  telling  what  a  bonanza  His  Holiness  would  be  to  the 
metropolis  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  And  really,  since  the 
Pope  is  thinking  of  moving,  he  could  not  do  better  than  to 
settle  in  Chicago.  There  is  no  other  town  in  the  world  which 
has  a  stronger  or  more  business-like  detestation  of  assassins 
and  disturbers  of  the  established  social  order,  as  the  hanging 
of  the  anarchists  shows.  The  Sovereign  Pontiff  could  count 
on  receiving  a  royal  welcome,  and  his  future  would  be  as- 
sured, for  Chicago  does  nothing  by  halves.  A  proper  revenue 
for  the  maintenance  of  His  Holiness  would  be  raised,  even 
if  an  appeal  had  to  be  made  to  Congress,  an  extreme 
measure  from  which  Chicago  would  not  shrink.  As  an 
attraction  at  the  World's  Fair,  the  Pope  would  be 
certain  to  draw  immensely.  Arrangements  might  easily 
be  made  to  set  him  apart  from  the  main  exhibition,  and  an 
extra  fee  be  charged  for  admission  to  bis  pavilion,  where  a 
new  throne  would  certainly  be  provided,  and  one  to  which 
the  present  ancient  affair  in  the  Vatican  would  not  be  a 
marker  in  the  matter  of  gorgeousness.  As  a  provision 
against  nostalgia,  the  persecuted  exile  would  have  but  to  drop 
a  hint  and  Chicago,  ever  generous,  would  surround  him  with 
Papier-mache  imitations  of  the  Vatican,  the  Colosseum,  the 
statues  of  Bruno  and  Pasquino,  and  any  other  features  of 
his  present  location  that  he  might  desire.  And,  as  for  hom- 
age, the  humble  Father  of  Christendom  need  have 
that  score.  He  has  no  more  faithful  sons  than  the 
this  happy  country,  which  they  come  near  to  gove> 
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ters  more  of  the  high-spirited,  enlightened  race  than  all  the 
world  besides.  They  would  flock  to  Chicago  by  the  million 
to  worship  the  Pope,  if  they  had  to  go  on  foot.  Measures 
would,  of  course,  be  taken  to  guarantee  against  incursions  of 
the  followers  of  Father  McGlynn,  who  has  uttered  the  blas- 
phemous hope  of  one  day  seeing  a  pope  walking  down  Broad- 
way in  a  stove-pipe  hat.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  after 
suffering  so  many  years  of  bitter  persecution  at  the  hands  of 
King  Humbert,  His  Holiness  might  prefer  a  quieter  life  in 
Chicago  during  the  exposition  than  the  one  we  have  indi- 
cated, in  which  case  there  would  be  no  insuperable  objection 
to  placing  him  along  with  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  relics, 
the  casts  of  the  Neanderthal  and  Calaveras  skulls,  and  other 
objects  of  the  outgrown  past  in  the  Archaeological  Depart- 
ment. 

It  is  quite  certain  that  if  Leo  waits  for  the  intervention  of 
the  powers  in  his  behalf,  he  will  wait  forever  and  die  a  pris- 
oner in  Rome,  and  he  and  his  continue  to  squander  twenty 
millions  of  good  lire  there  annually  upon  a  people  who  look 
unmoved  on  his  unexampled  sufferings.  It  is  no  unchristian 
feeling,  therefore,  which  inspires  us  when  we  wish  to  see  the 
ungrateful  merchants  and  milliners  of  Rome  deprived  of  those 
lire  which  are  now  bestowed  upon  them  by  holy  hands.  Be- 
sides, as  believers  in  America  for  Americans,  we  should  like 
to  have  Chicago  get  that  money.  If  it  could  be  done,  we 
should,  of  course,  prefer  to  have  His  Holiness  select  San 
Francisco  as  his  seat  immediately  upon  his  arrival  on  our 
shores  ;  but  Chicago's  possession  of  the  fair  is  an  argument 
to  which  we  must  yield  at  once.  After  the  fair,  however,  it 
would  be  a  free-for-all  contest,  and  San  Francisco  would  have 
as  good  a  right  as  another  to  bid  for  the  glory  of  numbering 
among  her  citizens  the  only  infallible  man  on  earth,  and  one 
who  would  deluge  us  with  a  flood  of  blessed  coin  besides. 
Among  the  unrivaled  inducements  we  could  offer  would  be  a 
splendid  mediaeval  castle  of  seasoned  redwood,  all  ready 
made  ;  for  we  are  sure  Mr.  Searles  would  not  have  the  im- 
piety to  refuse  the  Hopkins  mansion  as  a  gift  to  the  Pope. 
Such  a  present  would  insure  the  eternal  bliss  of  the  sorrow- 
ing widower,  who  is  at  present  by  no  means  justified  in  ex- 
pecting so  pleasant  a  fate  for  his  spiritual  part. 

The  World's  Fair  will  not  be  held  until  next  year  ;  but  we 
do  not  deem  it  too  early  for  San  Francisco  to  be  quietly  mov- 
ing in  this  great  matter.  Let  us  have  everything  ready  for 
combined  action  when  the  proper  time  comes.  Our  incom- 
parable climate — of  which,  perhaps,  he  has  never  heard — 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  His  Holiness,  and  also 
the  fact  that  nowhere  else  in  America  would  he  find  a  more 
placid  retreat  than  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Bulletin  and  Call  to  wake 
up  and  attend  to  this  thing.  There  is  only  one  Pope  ;  he 
tells  the  world  he  wants  a  rest,  and  San  Francisco  is  the 
place  where  he  ought  to  be,  after  he  finishes  his  Chicago  en- 
gagement. 

David  Bennett  Hill,  who  is  the  governor  of  New  York 
and  United  States  Senator-elect  from  that  State,  responded  a 
few  evenings  since  to  a  toast  to  "The  Empire  State,"  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  remarks,  found  himself  virtually  compelled 
to  say  that  the  Presidential  election  of  next  year  will  depend 
on  the  result  of  the  coming  election  in  New  York,  which  will 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  form  the  national  ticket  next  sum- 
mer. The  pressure  upon  Governor  Hill  must  have  been  very 
strong  to  induce  him  to  make  this  public  declaration,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  indications  point  very  strongly  to  a  Republi- 
can victory  this  year  in  New  York.  His  remarks  can  be  con- 
strued only  in  one  of  two  ways  :  he  either  desired  to  arouse 
the  New  York  Democracy  to  renewed  effort,  or  he  meant  to 
deal  a  sly  stab  at  Grover  Cleveland's  aspirations  for  1S92. 

The  situation  in  New  York  this  year,  as  affecting  national 
politics,  is  a  little  peculiar.  If  the  Republicans  carry  the 
State  election,  it  is  almost  an  assurance,  with  the  election  of 
McKinley  in  Ohio,  of  a  victory  next  year  ;  but  if  the  Demo- 
crats should  succeed  in  electing  Roswell  P.  Flower  governor, 
it  would  be  no  guaranty  of  New  York  going  Democratic  at 
the  Presidential  election.  Flower,  as  presumably  every  one 
knows,  is  the  Tammany  nominee,  and  David  B.  Hill  is 
Tammany's  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  At  the  banquet 
at  which  Governor  Hill  made  the  speech  referred  to,  an  en- 
thusiastic admirer  of  his  insisted  that  the  Democrats  of 
Southern  New  York  and  Northern  Pennsylvania  recognize 
in  Hill  the  invincible  leader  of  the  Democratic  party,  "and," 
continued  the  speaker,  "will,  as  I  do  now,  nominate  you 
(Hill)  for  President  on  the  Democratic  national  ticket  in 
1892." 

While  some  portion  of  this  enthusiasm  may  be  set  down  to 
the  mellowing  influence  of  good  cheer,  it  is  clear  that  under- 
lying it  there  was  the  genuine  expression  of  Tammany  senti- 
ment. Hill  is  undoubtedly  "the  individual  they  require,"  as 
the  song  has  it,  and  Tammany  will  leave  no  stone  unturned 
:o  send  him  to  the  National  Democratic  Convention  *-ith  a 
.  solid  New  York  delegation  at  -his  back.  It  is  for  this  reason 
:hat  the  triumph  of  Flower  this  year,  if  he  should  be  elected, 


would  mean  nothing  as  to  the  result  next  year,  for  if  Tam- 
many should  succeed  in  forcing  Hill  upon  the  national  con- 
vention, New  York  would  go  Republican  by  a  vote  which 
would  be  simply  overwhelming. 

From  a  purely  partisan  standpoint,  it  would  be  decidedly 
advantageous  to  the  Republican  party  if  Flower  were  to  be 
elected  this  year.  It  would  be  hard  lines  for  the  State  of 
New  York  to  have  its  State  government  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Tammany  ;  but,  as  affecting  the  Presidential  election,  it  would 
settle  the  status  of  the  great  State  beyond  a  peradventure. 
Hill  and  Flower, between  them,  could  not  build  fences  enough 
to  keep  New  York  out  of  the  Republican  ranks  in  1892.  The 
people  are  always  greater  and  stronger  than  any  combination 
of  leaders  and  wire-pullers,  and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to 
confine  an  elephant  in  a  cage  of  straw  as  to  seek  to  tie  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  Tammany  by  any  artifices 
or  devices  which  the  united  efforts  of  Hill  and  Flower  could 
concoct. 

As  for  Ohio,  Mr.  Blaine's  recent  letter  has  so  satisfactorily 
disposed  of  the  "  bushel  of  wheat  and  barrel  of  pork  "  argu- 
ment, that  that  campaign  piece  of  artillery  may  be  deemed 
effectually  spiked.  There  need  never  have  been  any  misap- 
prehension as  to  Blaine's  attitude  on  the  McKinley  Bill.  At 
the  time  it  was  pending  he  was  very  enthusiastic  over  the 
prospect  of  extending  our  trade  relations  with  Southern  and 
Central  America  and  the  West  Indian  Islands,  and  the  objec- 
tion which  he  urged  to  the  McKinley  Bill,  that  it  did  not 
provide  a  market  for  a  bushel  of  American  wheat  or  a  barrel 
of  American  pork  was  well  taken,  until  the  introduction  of  the 
Aldrich  amendment  in  the  Senate,  which  now  forms  the  third 
section  of  the  bill  as  finally  passed.  He  points  out,  very 
clearly,  that  to  this  section  is  unquestionably  due  the  opening 
of  the  German  market  to  American  pork,  which  will  create 
an  annual  trade  of  fifteen  million  or  twenty  million  dollars  ; 
the  reduction  of  import  duties  on  American  flour  into  Cuba 
and  Porto  Rico,  from  five  dollars  and  eighty  cents  a  barrel  to 
one  dollar ;  and  the  modification  of  duties  by  Brazil,  which 
will  give  us  a  market  for  enormous  quantities  of  our  surplus 
products  ;  and  then  asks  how  he  or  any  advocate  of  protection 
could  object  to  a  tariff  which  must  be  so  beneficial  in  its  re- 
sults. 

This  letter  should  have  the  effect,  not  of  putting  the  Ohio 
election  out  of  doubt — for  McKinley's  nomination  did  that — 
but  of  increasing  the  Republican  majority  to  a  figure  which 
will  meet  the  expectations  of  the  most  sanguine.  Manifestly 
it  was  a  strong  card  for  the  Democrats  to  play  in  Ohio,  if 
they  could  show  that  McKinley  and  Blaine  were  at  variance 
on  the  tariff ;  but  Blaine's  letter  has  disposed  of  that  ques- 
tion, and  the  Ohio  Republicans  should  gain  by  the  revulsion 
in  sentiment  which  the  exposure  of  Democratic  trickery 
must  necessarily  cause.  There  is  a  deal  of  wisdom  in  the 
old  saying  that  the  only  safe  time  to  predict  the  result  of  an 
election  is  after  the  event ;  but  this  year  in  Ohio,  and  in  New 
York  as  well,  the  long  odds  are  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  Re- 
publican party,  and  the  winning  of  the  double  event  will 
make  the  election  for  President  next  year  center  upon  the  re- 
sult of  the  National  Republican  Convention,  for  a  nomina- 
tion by  that  body  will  be  more  nearly  equivalent  to  an  elec- 
tion than  it  has  been  since  Grant  was  elected  to  his  first  term. 


The  efforts  of  Messrs.  Chute,  Haymond,  et  al  to  escape 
from  appearing  as  witnesses  before  the  grand  jury  by  denying 
the  legality  of  that  body,  have  been  defeated  by  the  supreme 
court.  Everybody  acquainted  with  the  primary  principles  of 
the  law — indeed,  everybody  capable  of  reasoning  to  conse- 
quences— expected  that  the  supreme  court  would  toss  Judge 
Murphy's  amazing  Chute  decision  into  the  waste-basket.  The 
political  bosses  and  boodlers  in  general  have  now  learned,  on 
the  highest  legal  authority,  that  a  citizen  summoned  to  testify 
before  a  grand  jury  has  no  more  right  to  question  the  legality 
of  the  jury's  existence  than  Judge  Murphy  has  to  expect  here- 
after the  respect  of  lawyers  for  his  technical  deliverances. 
The  curt  brevity  of  the  supreme  court's  decision,  the  clearness 
with  which  it  lays  down  a  plain  proposition  of  law,  is  in  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  voluminous  and  labored  effort  in  which 
Murphy  attempted  to  reverse  Judge  Wallace,  and  so  made 
happy  every  rascal  in  politics  who  stood  in  fear  of  punishment 
for  his  crimes. 

It  is  natural  enough  that  a  man  who  has  bought  votes  at 
the  polls  or  lobbied  at  the  State  capitol,  and  herded  the  will- 
ing black  sheep  of  the  legislature  for  sale,  should  do  his  best 
to  keep  away  from  the  grand  jury,  or  any  other  questioner 
with  power  to  administer  oaths,  punish  for  recalcitrancy,  and 
indict  for  felony.  But  why  any  citizen,  who  has  nothing  in 
his  own  conduct  to  conceal,  should  feel  the  least  reluctance 
about  giving  the  grand  jury  information  which  he  may 
possess  concerning  wrong-doing  on  the  part  of  others,  is  not 
apparent.  Hanging  back,  when  such  a  duty  is  imposed  upon 
him  by  a  subpoena,  must  inevitably  subject  the  citizen  to  sus- 
picions that  no  upright  man  would  care  to  rest  under. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  supreme  court  did  not  see  its 
way  to  a  settlement  of  the  main  question  in  which  the  public 
is  interested,  namely,  whether  or  not  the  manner  of  the  grand 


jury's  drawing  by  Judge  Wallace  was  legal.  Doubt  upon 
that  subject  must  necessarily  enfeeble  the  body  itself,  and,  in 
a  measure,  restrain  many  witnesses  from  telling  all  they 
know.  That  there  were  corrupt  members  in  the  last  legis- 
lature, and  that  they  sold  their  votes  to  men  with  schemes  to 
push  through,  everybody  believes.  That  successive  boards 
of  supervisors  and  other  municipal  officials  have  done 
criminal  work  at  the  instigation  of  Boss  Buckley,  to  1 
whom  they  owed  their  nomination  and  election,  nobody 
doubts.  The  flight  of  the  boss  to  Canada  is  quite  as 
eloquent  as  his  indictment  would  be.  That  flight  also  indi- 
cates that  Buckley  knows  that  proof  of  these  iniquities  is 
within  easy  reach  of  the  grand  jury.  But  neither  he  nor 
others  who  are  presumed  to  be  guilty  of  bribe-giving  or  bribe- 
taking are  devoid  of  power  or  wanting  in  vindictiveness. 
The  fear  of  the  revenge  which  the  evil  crew  would  be  only 
too  willing  to  wreak,  were  they  to  escape  the  penitentiary, 
may  well  deter  the  persons  who,  though  they  themselves  had 
a  hand  in  the  crimes,  are  yet,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  now 
ready  to  help  by  their  testimony  to  bring  the  principals  to 
justice.  It  is  essential  that  a  grand  jury,  before  which  wit- 
nesses such  as  these  are  called,  should,  in  order  to  inspire  full 
confidence,  have  clear,  unquestioned  legal  power  to  indict.  It 
is  plain,  therefore,  that  before  the  jury  attempts  to  go  on  with 
its  work,  the  matter  of  its  legality  should  be  definitively  set- 
tled. The  Bruner  indictment  will,  without  doubt,  bring  the 
question  before  the  supreme  court.  Were  the  jury  to  go 
ahead,  withhold  indictments  till  the  last  moment  for  fear  of 
its  own  existence,  and  then  give  the  result  of  its  inquisition  in 
its  final  report,  it  would  but  serve  the  boodlers,  should  the 
supreme  court  then  decide  adversely  upon  Judge  Wallace' 
employment  of  an  elisor. 

There  is  not  an  honorable  citizen  of  San  Francisco,  or  in 
the  State,  who  does  not  sympathize  warmly  with  the  line  0: 
investigation  upon  which  the  grand  jury  has  set  out.  It  is 
the  general  desire  that  the  politics  of  California  should  be 
cleansed,  and  the  State  prisons  crowded,  by  the  elimination 
of  the  scoundrels  who  have  made  a  trade  of  corruption,  no 
matter  what  party  name  they  may  disgrace  ;  and  it  would  be 
a  public  calamity  were  the  grand  jury  to  delve  deeply  into 
the  rottenness  of  the  legislature  and  the  midden  of  our  city 
government  only  to  have  its  work  declared  to  be  without  due 
warrant  of  law.  We  hope  that  the  Bruner  indictment  will  be 
at  once  brought  before  the  supreme  court,  in  order  that  the 
legality  of  the  grand  jury  may  be  settled.  And  it  is  earnestly 
to  be  hoped  that  the  supreme  court  may  uphold  the  grand 

jury- 


If  the  McKinley  tariff  is  destined  to  work  such  harm  to  the 
United  States  as  the  Democratic  organs  claim,  it  is  extraor- 
dinary that  its  operations  should  cause  such  alarm  abroad. 
If  the  stocking-looms  of  Germany  are  closed  by  reason  of 
the  McKinley  tariff,  does  it  not  seem  probable  that  the  stock- 
ings formerly  manufactured  in  Germany  are  now  being  man- 
ufactured here?  It  can  not  be  possible  that  the  American 
people  are  going  without  stockings — with  the  exception  of 
Jerry  Simpson,  the  sockless  statesman,  who  probably  does  so 
for  personal  reasons.  If  British  manufactured  exports  to  the 
United  States  have  fallen  off  fifty  per  cent.,  does  it  not  seem 
probable  that  the  remaining  fifty  per  cent,  is  being  manufact- 
ured here?  These  figures  are  taken  from  the  quarterly  report 
of  Benjamin  Folsom,  American  Consul  at  Sheffield,  a  cousin 
and  appointee  of  ex-President  Cleveland.  In  commenting  on 
them,  the  London  Telegraph  says  of  the  McKinley  tariff: 
"  Its  promoters  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
"policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One 
"method  of  realizing  it  was  to  keep  all  work. 
"  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to 
"  be  made  self-supplying;  what  could  be  prodi \  li' 
"  at  home  was  not  to  be  bought  abroad.  that  was 
"  the  key-note  of  the  mcklnley  scheme,  and  it  is 
"working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the 
"  precision  and  effectiveness  of  a  machine."  this 
frank  British  view  must  prove  cold  comfort  for  the  Democratic 
organs.  The  dominant  idea  of  the  McKinley  tariff  is  "  Amer- 
ica for  the  Americans,"  and  it  seems  to  us  that  the  logical 
outcome  of  this  idea — for  which  the  Argonaut  has  battled 
for  fourteen  years — is  protection.  When  the  working-men  of 
this  country  see  that  their  sole  commodity — labor — is  endan- 
gered by  the  influx  of  aliens,  they  will  then  appreciate  that 
protection  is  necessary  for  their  commodity,  and  they  will  im- 
pose a  protective  and  prohibitory  tax  upon  foreign  laborers. 
The  Chinese  have  showed,  in  this  respect,  more  acuteness  than 
the  whites,  for  they  did  not  oppose  the  Chinese  Exclusion  Act, 
and,  as  a  result,  their  commodity — Chinese  labor — has  stead- 
ily risen  since  the  passage  of  that  act. 


It  is  an  open  question,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  whether 
the  mercantile  community  of  San  Francisco,  and,  through  the 
merchants,  the  whole  people  of  the  State  of  California,  really 
mean  business  and  will  accomplish  anything  through  the 
Traffic  Association  recently  formed  or  whether  it  will  result 
in   another  case  of  lying  down   to  be  walked  over  by  the 
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Transcontinental  Association,  which  is  a  sort  of  dignified 
z/ias  for  the  Southern  Pacific  Company.  It  must  be  con- 
essed,  upon  a  careful  review  of  the  situation,  that  the  case 
loes  not  look  particularly  hopeful  for  the  people.  It  is  a 
naxim  of  economics,  as  well  as  of  hydrostatics,  that  a  stream 
:an  not  rise  higher  than  its  source,  and  when  a  dozen,  or 
wenty,  or  fifty  merchants  who,  individually,  have  bowed  the 
aiee  to  the  railroad  Baal  for  twenty  years,  get  together  and 
resolve  that  they  will  dictate  terms  to  the  corporation  instead 
)f  accepting  the  terms  which  that  corporation  has  offered,  the 
{eneral  public  may  be  pardoned  for  waiting  a  little  before  be- 
toming  enthusiastic  over  the  prospects  of  deliverance  from 
ailroad  bondage. 

There  is  no  need  of  an  expert  on  the  subject  of  freights  and 
ares  to  demonstrate  the  exactions  which  the  railroad  com- 
tanies  have  practiced,  or  to  show  the  universality  of  the  rule  of 
11  the  traffic  will  bear.  One  of  the  evening  newspapers  of 
his  city  published  recently  a  table  showing  the  percentage  of 
ailroad  freight  to  the  value  of  goods  transported,  which  was 
ubstantially  correct.  From  it  we  extract  the  following  fig- 
ires  : 

Article.  Value.         Freight.    Percentage. 


:  : 


Hops $3,000 

Borax 1,450 

Almonds 2,209 

Walnuts 1,750 

Dried  Apricots 1.600 

Dried  Peaches 1,000 

Dried  Prunes. 1,000 

Raisins,  boxed,  best i,5co 

Raisins,  boxed,  mixed 1,350 

Raisins,  boxed,  poor 800 

Raisins,  sacked,  best 1,000 

Raisins,  sacked,  mixed 700 

Canned  Salmon  (red) 915 

Canned  Salmon  (pink) 975 

Canned  Salmon  (white) 1,030 

Canned  Peaches 960 

Canned  Pears 900 

Canned  Apricots 690 

Canned  Plums 600 

Honey 1,050 

Beans 550 

Mustard  Seed 550 

Brewing  Barley 320 

Wheat. 325 

Wine  (in  barrels) 600 

Wine  (in  bottles 1,200 

Barreled  Salmon 500 

Dried  Grapes 500 


350 
350 
310 
310 
310 
310 
310 
310 
310 
310 
220 
220 
220 


220 
220 
220 
220 
220 
130 
150 
200 
500 
220 
310 


These  figures  are  declared  by  those  who  have  reason  to 
now  to  be  very  conservative.  It  may  be  added  as  a  rider 
-j  this  table  that  last  year  the  freight  on  all  fruit  shipments  to 
le  East,  in  the  aggregate,  exceeded  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
alue  of  the  fruit,  and  it  is  a  very  simple  matter  to  see  that 
o  agricultural  or  horticultural  industry  can  sustain  a  tax  of 
om  fifteen  to  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
tact. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  Traffic  Association  will  de- 
end  on  a  very  few,  simple  conditions.  First,  if  its  mem- 
ers  stand  together  and  work  for  the  interest  of  all,  instead 
f  for  their  individual  interests,  the  association  will  have  a 
ur  chance  of  success.  The  history  of  merchants  and  busi- 
ess  men  in  San  Francisco  does  not  augur  well  for  such  a 
iture  ;  yet  it  may  be  brought  to  pass.  But  the  merchants 
lust  show  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  which  has  hitherto 
ctuated  them.  When  the  Northern  Pacific  was  completed, 
ohn  Muir,  the  traffic-manager,  came  here  to  relieve  the  dis- 
•essed  merchants  of  San  Francisco.  For  twenty  years  there 
ad  gone  up  from  them  the  Macedonian  cry  :  "  Come  over 
nd  help  us."  But  when  Mr.  Muir  came,  and  offered  them, 
trough  the  Northern  Pacific  and  connecting  steamers,  the  re- 
ef for  which  they  so  long  had  prayed,  the  San  Francisco 
lerchants  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  bade  Mr.  Muir  call 
gain  next  day.  Mr.  Muir,  being  a  railroad  man,  and 
ence  of  a  haughty  and  dictatorial  spirit,  did  not  like  this,  but 
e  called  again.  To  him  the  San  Francisco  merchants  made 
nswer  something  on  this  wise  :  "  We  are  the  house  of 
mith  &  Co.  If  we  make  contracts  with  you,  the  house  of 
ones  &  Co.,  around  the  corner,  will  stay  out.  The  Southern 
'acific  will  then  undercut  your  rates  for  Jones  &  Co.  Jones 
:  Co.  will  then  undercut  us.  We  are  very  sorry,  Mr.  Muir, 
ut  we  can  not  do  business  with  you.  Good-day,  Mr. 
fair." 

Mr.  Muir,  shaking  the  dust  of  Front  Street  from  his  shoes, 
^paired  at  once  to  Fourth  and  Townsend,  where  he  made  a 
ooling  arrangement  with  the  Southern  Pacific.  Both  com- 
anies  then,  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  benevolence,  marked  up  the 
«tes  slightly  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  pooling  arrangement. 

This  is  the  sort  of  cowardly  spirit  which  we  fear  may 
ctuate  members  of  the  Traffic  Association.  But  they  must 
'  uard  against  traitors  as  well  as  cowards.  There  must  be 
3me  penalty  for  treason — a  secret  chamber,  a  mercantile 
'ehmgericht  with  powers  of  life  and  death. 

And  talking  of  punishments,  it  will  be  well  for  the  mer- 
hants  to  remember  that  they  must  hang  together,  or  else 
•ley  will  hang  separately.  And  the  Southern  Pacific  will 
djust  the  noose. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  success 
;  f  the  Traffic  Association  that  it  keep  itself  free  and  clear  of 
j  11  entangling  alliances.  Already  there  is  a  disposition  mani- 
ssted  on  the  part  of  the  transportation  companies  to  play  the 
art  of  mentor  to  the  association.  The  intimation  is  made 
ery  broadly,  and  evidently  under  the  influence  of  railroad  in- 
piration,  that  the  question  of  freights  and  fares  is  entirely  too 


intricate  for  the  untutored  mercantile  mind,  and  a  suggestion 
is  thrown  out,  thinly  veiled,  that  the  railroad  companies  would 
consent,  at  the  request  of  the  Traffic  Association,  to  supply  it 
with  the  necessary  schedules  for  its  guidance.  The  alleged 
enigma  of  long  and  short  hauls  is  dwelt  upon  with  much  per- 
sistency, and  the  deduction  drawn  that  there  are  matters  too 
obscure  and  mysterious  |  for  ordinary  mortals,  such  as  com- 
pose the  Traffic  Association,  to  comprehend  without  the  assist- 
ance of  the  railway  mahatmas,  who  have  been  admitted 
within  the  inner  veil  which  divides  the  corporations  from  the 
people. 

This  seemingly  disinterested  advice  is  a  sure  evidence  of 
weakness  on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  of  which  the  Traffic 
Association  should  not  scruple  to  take  any  honorable  advan- 
tage. The  railroad  companies  are  clearly  trying  to  secure  for 
themselves  as  easy  a  fall  as  possible.  They  know  that  if  the 
Traffic  Association  will  carry  out  resolutely  the  purposes  for 
which  it  has  been  formed,  they,  the  railroad  companies,  can 
not  delude  the  people  of  California  any  longer  with  their 
jargon  of  differentials,  and  competing  points,  and  long  and 
short  hauls,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  know,  as  do  none 
better,  the  fallacy  which  runs  through  their  motto  of  "  All  the 
traffic  will  bear,"  and  they  fear  lest  the  hollowness  of  their 
pretenses  should  be  exposed. 

Under  such  conditions,  the  work  of  the  Traffic  Association 
is  an  easy  one,  if  it  will  but  take  hold  of  it  in  earnest  and  in 
the  right  way.  It  may  be  assured  that  every  honest  and  sin- 
cere effort  it  makes  will  be  applauded  by  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia, whether  in  city  or  country  :  but  it  may  be  equally 
certain  that  if  it  shows  any  disposition  to  cater  to  the  railroad 
companies,  or  to  accept  their  views  and  ideas  without  a 
thorough  study  and  investigation  of  the  questions  involved,  it 
will  be  damned  as  speedily  and  effectually  as  was  ever  heretic 
in  the  days  of  Grand  Inquisitor  Torquemada. 

The  correspondent  "J.  O.  R.,  Jr.,"  who  writes  to  us  about 
the  effects  of  the  McKinley  tariff  on  tin  and  tin  cans,  and 
doubts  the  future  of  American  tin-mines,  has  reports,  not 
facts,  to  sustain  the  conclusion  of  his  communication. 
Every  month,  as  the  output  of  the  newly  discovered  tin- 
mines  of  the  United  States  are  better  developed,  the 
increasing  product  is  warranting  the  full  prediction  that 
eventually  these  mines  will  enable  our  country  to  supply 
the  markets  of  the  world  with  tin  and  the  iron  plates  as 
well.  The  tin  ore  found  at  the  Temescal  mines  in  California 
is  the  richest  in  product  of  the  pure  metal  that  is  known. 
The  world-noted  tin  -  mines  of  Cornwall  and  of  Wales 
do  not  assay  or  produce  within  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
Temescal  mine.  A  gentleman,  who  is  a  native  of  Corn- 
wall and  whose  boyhood  and  early  manhood  were  passed 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cornish  tin-mines,  where  he  learned 
much  of  the  nature  of  the  ores  and  how  to  judge  as  to 
their  metal  value,  visited  the  tin-mines  at  Temescal  during 
the  summer,  and  devoted  several  weeks  to  careful  inspection 
of  them,  with  the  view  of  making  a  considerable  investment. 
His  testimony  is  that,  in  comparison  with  the  tin  develop- 
ment at  Temescal,  in  extent  of  region  and  in  product  of 
the  ore,  the  Cornwall  mines  are  as  acres  are  to  square  miles,  as 
dimes  are  to  dollars.  It  will  take  time  to  develop  the  mines  ; 
but  they  will  continue  to  yield  forever,  and  every  year  the 
more.  The  mining  of  tin  has  never  been  an  American 
industry.  It  was  not  discovered  that  the  metal  had  de- 
posits in  the  country  and  no  care  was  devoted  to  delv- 
ing to  find  it.  Gold  and  silver  and  quicksilver,  iron 
and  copper  and  lead,  coal  and  oil,  and,  later,  natural  gas, 
attracted  the  industry,  the  search,  and  the  cupidity  of  the  ad- 
venturers. But  now  tin-mines  are  found  in  the  country,  and 
the  finding  of  them  is  in  most  opportune  time.  The  corres- 
pondent, "J.  O.  R.,  Jr.,"  may  live  to  witness  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  the  McKinley  tariff,  which  provides  for  the  fore- 
cast that  the  United  States  will  produce  all  the  tin  the  people 
need  for  home  manufacture,  and  have  ample  supplies  besides 
for  all  the  world  to  draw  upon.  With  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  the  Dakotas,  and  of  other  portions  of  the  country 
in  full  operation,  with  miners  taught  to  be  expert  in  the  work 
— as  they  are  in  Cornwall  and  in  Wales — with  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  richer  ores,  the  aggregate  output  will  be  enor- 
mous, and,  instead  of  importing  tin,  the  United  States  will 
take  the  place  that  Cornwall  has  maintained  since  the  land- 
ing of  Caesar  on  the  coast  of  Britain,  before  the  dawn  of 
Christianity,  and  export  tin  to  foreign  markets. 

"  J.  O.  R.,  Jr.,"  further  says  that  a  friend  in  the  canned- 
goods  trade  tells  him  that  tin  cans  cost  fifty  per  cent,  more 
since  the  McKinley  tariff  went  into  operation.  "J.  O.  R  ,  Jr.," 
is  manifestly  misinformed.  Under  the  McKinley  tariff,  now 
a  year  old,  the  prices  of  every  variety  of  tinned  articles  have 
been  reduced  in  the  United  States — tin  pans,  tin  dishes,  tin 
plates,  tin  dippers,  tin  cups,  etc.  Norton  Brothers,  of  Chi- 
cago, one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  tin  cans  in  the 
United  States,  state  in  their  circular  to  the  trade  that  they  are 
now  making  tin  cans  at  lower  prices,  under  the  McKinley 
tariff,  than  ever  before.     Cans  for  fruit,  etc,  that  they  sold 


for  from  two  dollars  and  twenty  cents  to  three  dollars  and 
sixty  cents  per  hundred  in  188S,  they  now  sell  for  from  one 
dollar  and  eighty  cents  to  three  dollars,  and  all  other  tin-ware 
in  proportion.  If  it  be  true  that  tin  cans  cost  in  San  Fran- 
cisco fifty  per  cent,  more  than  they  did  in  1S8S,  while  they 
cost  thirty  per  cent,  less  in  Chicago,  the  cause  is  a  local  one, 
and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  McKinley  tariff.  It  must  be 
high  railway  rates  or  a  corner  in  cans. 


As  the  average  citizen  reads  the  quarterly  reports  of  the 
several  telegraph  companies  in  the  United  States,  exclusive 
of  the  ocean  cable  companies,  he  is  more  and  more  disposed 
to  join  in  the  popular  demand  for  postal  telegraphy,  owned 
and  managed  by  the  government,  the  same  as  the  mails,  at 
rates  that  will  put  the  sending  of  messages  within  the  means 
of  the  masses.  It  should  be  done,  in  the  interest  of  the  whole 
people,  and  it  can  be  done  at  rates  much  lower  than  the  in- 
corporated telegraph  companies  impose.  The  Western 
Union  Company  is  the  largest  and  wealthiest  of  the  telegraph 
companies  in  the  United  States.  With  a  total  capital  now  of 
$80,000,000,  watered  from  an  actual  cost  of  less  than  $30,- 
000,000,  without  a  dollar  of  substantial  or  reasonable  valua- 
tion to  show  for  the  added  $50,000,000,  it  so  fixes  the  tariff 
of  rates  as  to  realize  quarterly  one  and  one-quarter  per  cent, 
net  earnings  upon  the  whole  $80,000,000  —  a  rate  which 
swells  the  annual  per  cent,  of  net  earnings  up  to  five  per 
cent,  per  annum  of  dividends,  besides  the  enormous  total 
not  accounted  for  in  dividends,  but  which  is  passed  to 
the  very  large  accumulation  held  as  surplus.  The  net 
earnings,  for  instance,  of  the  quarter  ending  June  of  this 
year,  amounted  to  $1,549,147 — an  increase  of  nearly  $50,000 
over  the  total  of  the  corresponding  quarter  last  year.  The 
report  for  the  quarter  ending  September,  shows  the  net  rev- 
enue of  about  $2,000,000,  with  a  surplus  of  above  $700,000 
in  excess  of  the  earnings  for  the  corresponding  quarter  last 
year.  The  actual  statement,  at  these  full  figures,  would  give 
eight  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  capital  stock  as  it  exists, 
of  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the  actual 
cost  of  all  the  lines  owned  and  operated  by  the  company. 
The  entire  sum  of  these  enormous  clear  profits  enriches  and 
financially  benefits  solely  the  share-holders  and  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  company.  Not  a  fraction  of  it  all  goes  to 
the  subordinate  officers,  operators,  and  employees.  In 
fact,  all  these  are  required  to  perform  more  service  at 
reduced  pay.  The  reduction  of  salaries  and  wages  is 
enforced  from  year  to  year,  while  the  net  profits  are 
greatly  increased,  in  order  that  the  dividends  shall  be  larger 
and  the  surplus  further  swelled.  The  cost  of  the  service 
could  be  reduced  to  a  rate  not  to  exceed  fifty  cents  for  the 
message  of  ten  words  from  any  point  to  the  remotest  part  of 
the  republic,  to  a  charge  of  ten  cents  and  twenty  cents  for 
messages  of  ten  words  between  local  points  and  neighboring 
States.  Indeed,  it  is  stated  by  experts  of  much  experience 
that  under  a  government  postal  system  the  rate  should  not 
exceed  thirty  cents  for  ten  words  dispatched  to  any  portion  of 
the  whole  country,  with  rates  to  correspond  for  messages 
within  a  distance  of  one  thousand  miles.  The  entire  system 
of  telegraphic  communication  in  the  country — wires  and  posts, 
batteries  and  paraphernalia — could  be  duplicated  for  less  than 
$30,000,000.  Yet  the  people  are  paying  the  companies 
the  excessive  rates  charged  upon  a  valuation  of  nearly 
$150,000,000. 

It  is  a  matter  which  loudly  calls  for  the  action  of  Congress, 
and  this  the  quicker  the  better  to  satisfy  the  popular  demand. 
At  the  coming  session  it  should  be  pressed  to  the  front  and 
to  the  finish.  Already  there  is  before  Congress  a  bill  to 
establish  postal  telegraphy.  It  has  the  approval  of  the  best 
informed  men  in  the  country  ;  is  indorsed  by  Postmaster- 
General  Wanamaker,  by  other  Cabinet  members,  and  by 
leading  statesmen  of  both  parties  ;  the  people,  without  dis- 
tinction of  party,  favor  it  and  clamor  for  it.  The  time  for 
this  great  work  and  essential  service  by  the  government  is 
ripe  and  pressing.  It  should  not  be  neglected  or  delayed. 
A  government  postal  telegraph,  with  cheaper  rates,  is  the 
demand  of  the  people. 

As  a  consequence  already  of  Blaine's  reciprocity  policy 
with  Cuba,  orders  for  three  hundred  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  have  been  received  in  New  York  from  the  Queen  of  the 
Antilles.  American  flour  and  other  products  will  more  than 
offset  Cuban  tobacco  and  Havana  cigars.  Cubans  will  in- 
dulge in  bread,  biscuit,  and  slap-jacks  instead  of  tortillas. 
Another  result  of  reciprocity  is  that  several  new  lines  of 
steamships  are  to  be  started  in  Atlantic  ports  for  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  with  Brazil.  Commerce  is  increasing  with 
other  South  American  republics  in  the  reciprocity  union. 
Canada  will  come  in  after  a  while  ;  but  she  must  first  change 
her  ministry,  and  adopt  a  better  system  of  trade.  Under 
American  reciprocity  she  is  losing  the  valuable  traffic  she  has 
enjoyed  with  the  West  Indies,  estimated  at  one  million  dol- 
lars a  year,  and  this  will  come  to  the  pockets  of  U 
Reciprocity  gains  as  it  spreads.  It  is  no  pent 
— the  whole  boundless  continent  in  good  time  will  be 
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October  26,  1891. 


AS    THE    TREE    FALLS. 


In  the  woods,  as  elsewhere,  time  goes  on,  and  Monday 
morning  comes  with  all  its  depressing  blueness  to  such  as 
have  spent  the  leisure  hours  since  Saturday  night  in  riotous 
living. 

For  once  Frank's  appetite  failed  him.  The  work-ox  beef- 
steak and  delectable  flapjack  were  not  to  his  liking.  His 
muscular  neighbor  noticed  it  and  said  :  "  Better  eat  sump'n, 
or  you'll  never  stand  it  till  noon."  Frank  felt  grateful  for  the 
consideration,  but  did  not  act  upon  the  advice  ;  whereupon 
his  friend  plied  him  with  the  coffee-pot,  saying  :  "  Here,  then, 
drink  some  o'  this  to  scald  out  yer  coppers."  But,  no  ;  the 
pains  of  a  racking  headache  and  disordered  stomach  were  not 
to  be  soothed  by  cafe noir — very  much  noir  and  many  times 
warmed  up — so  Frank  got  up  and  went  out. 

He  seated  himself  on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  cook-house 
to  wait  for  the  others.  The  morning  air  was  refreshing,  and 
it  enabled  him  to  think  coherently  of  the  recent  woeful  occur- 
rence. 

He  remembered  it  all  now  :  the  white-fronted  saloon,  at 
the  forks  of  the  road  ;  the  dingy,  foul-smelling  bar-room  ; 
the  cheap  mirror  and  fixtures  and  the  audacious  pictures  on 
the  walls  ;  the  card-littered  floor  and  the  reeking  spittoons  ; 
the  click  of  the  poker-chips  and  the  quaint  originality  of  some 
of  the  blasphemy. 

Then  the  game.  How  he  did  win  at  the  beginning,  and 
how  the  on-lookers  craned  their  necks  to  see  how  he  discarded; 
and  when  he  "went  his  whole  pile :>  on  three  jacks,  and  some 
one  behind  remarked,  in  a  low  tone,  "  He's  blooded,  you  bet 
yer  !  "  how  a  feeling  of  confidence  crept  over  him.  "  There's 
a  home-stake  to  be  won  right  here  and  now,"  he  had  said  to 
himself.  But  the  fates  willed  it  otherwise,  for  Lucky  Bob 
"  called  "  him,  and  the  "  show-down  "  displayed  three  queens 
from  the  hand  of  the  latter,  which  ended  the  game  for  Frank. 
But  they  filled  him  up  with  "  forty-rod  "  by  way  of  consola- 
tion, and  he  struck  out  for  camp  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

The  railroad  track,  he  remembered  thinking,  must  surely  be 
narrower  than  standard  gauge  and  the  ties  unnecessarily  close 
together,  and  there  was  something  wrong  with  the  moon,  for 
she  hid  herself  behind  a  cloud  until  he  reached  the  high 
trestle,  when,  suddenly,  she  "  unveiled  her  peerless  light,"  that, 
glittering  in  the  creek  below,  startled  and  perplexed  him.  He 
had  sat  him  down  to  consider  all  these  matters,  and  there  they 
had  found  him  soliloquizing,  with  many  gestures  and  an  occa- 
sional apostrophe,  to  the  inconstant  moon.  He  remembered 
their  helping  him  home  and  putting  him  to  bed.  Alas  !  to 
be  aroused  in  too  short  a  time  by  the  tooting  of  the  relentless 
horn. 

The  retrospect  ceased  as  the  crew  filed  out  from  breakfast. 
The  foreman  stood  by  the  door,  and,  with  that  strangely  re- 
tentive memory  which  many  unlettered  people  possess,  men- 
tally registered  each  who  went  to  work.  Among  the  first  was 
old  Josh,  the  filer,  who  took  his  position  behind  his  bench, 
and,  with  arms  folded  and  matutinal  pipe  alight,  waited  for 
the  sun  to  cUmb  a  little  before  beginning  his  daily  task  of 
pointing  teeth  and  swedging  rakers. 

The  crew,  apart  from  the  choppers  and  peelers,  was  divided 
into  two  gangs.  Each  gang  had  its  complement  of  sawyers, 
chain -tenders,  and  swampers,  and  each  had  a  donkey-engine 
to  haul  the  logs  from  their  beds,  where  the  sawyers  left 
them,  into  the  "snaking  roads."  The  team  took  charge  of 
them  from  there  on,  hauling  from  the  two  engines  alternately. 
Further  back  in  the  forest,  the  choppers  and  peelers  worked 
collectively  for  the  two  "outfits." 

For  one  of  these  "  outfits "  Frank  sawed  chunks.  A 
chunk -sawyership  is  by  no  means  an  exalted  position  in  the 
wood-butcher  brotherhood  ;  still  it  often  serves  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  something  better.  The  duties  are  to  cut  into  mova- 
ble dimensions  any  windfalls  or  worthless  tree-tops  that  may 
lie  in  the  way  of  the  road-makers  and  to  remove  the  lighter 
obstructing  debris  by  hand. 

He  needed  a  sharpened  saw.  Josh  must  be  interviewed. 
With  a  long-drawn  sigh,  he  arose  and,  walking  wearily  across 
the  track  to  where  the  bench  stood,  made  known  his 
wants. 

"  How's  the  country  where  you're  workin'  now  ? "  asked 
the  old  man. 

"  Steep,"  was  the  brief  reply. 

"  Here's  what  you  want,  then,"  handing  down  the  imple- 
ment from  its  resting-place  against  a  huge  stump — "  a  stiff- 
backed  saw  for  a  sideling  country." 

Just  then  the  "boss"  came  and  said  :  "  Guess  you  won't 
need  that  to-day.  Big  John's  partner's  in  town,  sick,  or 
drunk,  or  sumthin',  an'  you'd  better  go  an'  work  in  his 
place." 

No  further  instructions  were  needed.  The  opportunity  had 
come  at  last.  To  fell  a  redwood  had  been  Frank's  aim  ever 
since  he  hired  out.  Dropping  the  "  stiff-back  "  unceremoni- 
ously and  forgetting  all  his  woes,  he  hurried  off  to  overtake 
his  big  friend  of  the  break  fast -table. 

It  is  expedient  to  adopt,  for  the  time  being  and  to  a  reason- 
able extent,  the  speech  and  manners  of  those  with  whom  our 
lot  is  cast.  Frank  had  learned  this  by  bitter  experience.  His 
"grammar"  and  "airs"  had  been  subjected  to  much  ridicule 
when  first  he  came.  He  had  long  since  dispensed  with  both, 
and,  furthermore,  he  now  could  wipe  his  mouth  with  the  back 
of  his  hand  after  a  meal  and  chew  "  saw-log  plug  "  with  the 
best  of  them. 

He  overtook  his  big  friend  at  the  brow  of  the  hill  among 
the  logs  and  rigging.  The  donkey-driver,  or  "  engineer,"  as 
he  proudly  styles  himself,  was  busy  getting  up  steam,  and  the 
pulsing  of  the  pump  contrasted  strangely  with  the  stillness  of 
the  morning — such  stillness  that  the  smoke  from  the  little 
engine  went  straight  up  in  a  bright  blue  cloud.  Over  the 
divide,  in  the  region  beyond  Jordan,  the  pure  morning  light 
heralded  the  sunrise. 

Out  of  breath,  he  began,  with  the  colloquial  : 

"  Say  ! " 

"Say  it  yerself,  me  son." 

11  Sweet  Lip  says  for  me  to  work  in  place  of  Xlec,  who  ain't 
show'd  up  this  morning."     "Sweet  Lip"  was  a  nickname  ap- 


plied to  the  foreman,  on  account  of  his  ability  to  hire  high- 
priced  men  for  less  than  standard  wages. 

After  an  inquiry  or  two  concerning  his  absent  partner,  John 
said,  earnestly  :  "  But,  me  son,  did  yiz  ever  chop  any  ?  " 

"  Suckers  for  skids,  stringers,  and  the  like  0'  that." 

"  There's  a  big  difference  between  (  hackin'  down  poles ' 
and  '  fallin1  ridwoods.'" 

Frank  knew,  but  he  said  nothing.  The  conversation  be- 
came sparse,  as  they  had  now  to  walk  in  single  file  along  the 
choppers'  trail,  and  all  signs  of  road-work  were  left  behind. 
The  way  was  over  fallen  trees  and  around  stumps,  down  one 
side  of  a  canon  and  up  the  other,  ending,  at  last,  in  the  chop- 
ping at  the  edge  of  the  green  timber. 

"  That  :un  '11  be  the  next,"  said  John,  pointing  to  an  eight- 
foot  tree  of  surpassing  beauty.  "  She's  middlin'  soft,  an'  the 
grain  is  straight.  You  kin  tell  that  by  the  bark,  an'  she's 
sound  as  a  dollar.     The  green  top  shows  it." 

"  Cold,  premeditated  murder,"  Frank  said  to  himself,  and 
then  aloud  :  "  Which  way  are  you  goin'  to  send  her?  " 

"  Between  them  two  stumps,"  pointing  across  the  hill. 
"There  ain't  no  room  to  spare  ;  but  if  she's  as  near  plumb 
as  I  think  she  is,  I  can  land  her  safe  enough."  He  took  a 
plumb  from  his  pocket,  squinted  up  along  the  extended  line 
at  the  tree,  and  was  satisfied,  for  he  said  :  "  Get  Alec's  axe 
and  snipe  off  the  inner  corners  of  both  them  stumps,  whilst  I 
fix  the  bedding." 

Both  were  soon  busy  :  John,  felling  a  couple  of  arrowy  firs 
which  he  afterward  cut  up  into  movable  lengths  to  be  used  in 
filling  up  a  hollow  that  was  in  the  line  of  direction,  while 
Frank  rounded  off  the  stumps  as  instructed. 

The  next  thing,  after  the  bed  was  made,  was  the  construc- 
tion of  the  staging,  or  scaffold.  They  cut  socket-holes  in  the 
tree  and  inserted  the  supports,  known  as  "drivers."  Across, 
from  driver  to  driver,  the  stage-boards  were  placed,  and  on 
these  the  men  now  stood.  The  undercutting  began  when 
the  big  man,  with  the  corner  of  his  axe,  had  scratched  a  line 
on  the  face  of  the  tree,  to  indicate  the  height  and  extent  of 
the  notch.  The  fibrous,  springy  bark  is  hard  to  cut,  and 
keen  axes  will  often  bounce  back  without  making  a  visible 
incision.  "  You'll  have  to  hit  a  more  slanting  lick  to  get  into 
it,"  John  said.  The  effect  was  almost  disastrous.  Frank 
made  a  swipe  at  the  tree,  the  axe  glanced  and  hid  itself  be- 
tween his  feet.  John  stopped.  "  Now,  me  son,"  said  he, 
"ye  must  hit  where  you  look,  an'  take  your  time,  or  you'll 
cut  yer  damn  feet  off." 

By  noon  the  undercut  was  put  in  and  the  tree  "  gunned." 
A  tree  is  "  gunned  "  when  a  line  drawn  across  the  stump 
from  corner  to  corner  of  the  undercut-notch  will  be,  at  its 
center,  at  right  angles  to  the  point  where  the  top  of  the  tree 
is  intended  to  fall. 

A  chopper's  geometrical  methods  are  simple.  Stripping  a 
fern  of  its  leaves,  and  using  the  stem  as  a  measure,  he  finds 
the  center  of  the  line  aforesaid,  and  from  this  point  extends 
a  "  gun-stick "  at  right  angles.  The  "gun-stick"  is  straight 
and  slender  and  about  four  feet  long.  A  square  is  not  used 
to  find  the  right  angle.  Fern-stalk  measurement  answers 
the  purpose  fully  as  well.  He  then  sights  along  the  stick, 
and,  if  it  points  exactly  in  the  intended  direction,  the  work  on 
the  front  of  the  tree  is  complete.  If  not,  the  notch  must  be 
chipped  into  until  it  conforms  to  the  mathematical  require- 
ments. 

After  dinner,  they  moved  their  staging  to  the  back  of  the 
tree  and  began  sawing.  This  work  came  to  Frank  naturally. 
He^  was  limber  as  an  eel,  and  the  swaying  motion  suited 
him.  They  rested  occasionally.  During  one  of  these  spells 
John  said  :  "  If  you  had  as  much  sleight  with  the  axe  as  you 
have  with  the  saw,  I'd  ruther  have  you  for  a  pardner  than 
Alec." 

When  the  saw  was  well  buried,  they  drove  wedges  in  the 
kerf,  to  keep  the  tree  from  pinching  down,  and  then  worked 
on  until  there  were  but  a  few  inches  of  timber  left  between 
the  saw-kerf  and  the  undercut.  "  Now,  me  son,  you  kin 
take  off  your  handle.  The  wedges'll  do  the  rest,"  said 
John. 

It  was  done,  and  the  saw  withdrawn  and  carefully  hidden 
away,  and,  in  a  trice,  the  woods  were  ringing  with  the  inde- 
scribable sound  that  steel  sledges  make  when  hammering 
steel  wedges  into  the  body  of  a  tree  to  break  its  heart. 
Frank  was  getting  a  little  nervous,  and  his  blows  were  uncer- 
tain and  poorly  directed,  and  the  big  man  remarked  : 
"  Guess  there's  been  a  good  many  wedges  you've  never 
drove  ; "  and,  to  atone  for  his  sarcasm  and  encourage  the  boy, 
continued  :  "  Take  yer  time,  me  son.  Make  every  lick 
count  one,  and  don't  try  to  hit  too  hard.  D'ye  know  that 
little  blows'Il  kill  the  devil !  We've  raised  her  some  already. 
See  !  you  kin  stuff  your  fingers  in  the  gap  now."  A  wind 
had  sprung  up,  and  was  gently  swaying  the  green  top. 
"  Now  watch  when  the  wind  swings  her  from  us,  and  tap 
the  wedges  in  lively.  She  must  have  leaned  back  a  little  or 
she  would  have  gone  before  now — and  say,  when  she  does 
get  ready  to  go,  don't  get  excited,  but  just  watch  your  move- 
ments and  take  along  that  fallen  tree  yonder  and  don't  look 
behind  until  you're  under  the  shelter  of  the  big  stub.  I'll 
look  out  for  myself."  Then  he  made  a  trumpet  of  his  hands 
and  shouted  : 

"  Stashways  —  across  —  the  —  hill  J  Watch  —  out  —  be- 
l-o-o-w  /" 

Two  peelers  heard  the  warning,  dropped  their  bars,  and 
made  oft  out  of  reach  of  limbs. 

The  sledging  went  on/  and  there  were  a  few  snapping 
cracks,  each  of  which  made  Frank's  heart  jump  ;  but  he 
stayed  until  the  last  loud  breaking  boom,  when  they  both 
jumped  from  the  staging  and  ran  to  the  stub. 

Slowly  she  began  to  sail,  making  a  wider  gap  for  the  sky 
to  be  seen  through  ;  quickening  by  degrees,  her  top  made  a 
swishing  sound  as  it  parted  the  air,  faster  and  faster,  noisier 
and  noisier,  grazing  the  standing  trees  nearly,  and  causing  a 
shower  of  limbs.  But  she  fell  at  length,  with  a  crash  that 
shook  the  earth,  into  the  bed  they  had  made  for  her,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  butt  dropped  off  the  stump. 

"  Saved  her  !  from  butt  to  browse  and  from  heart  to  bark, 
by  the  great  Macanoy  !  "  exclaimed  the  big  man,  when  the 
commotion  of  swaying  trees  and  falling  limbs  had  subsided, 


and  he  was  pacing  back  and  forth  on  the  trunk.  "  See  ho* 
pretty  she  sets  between  the  stumps.  There  ain't  a  foot  c 
room  on  either  side  !  " 

Frank  was  elated,  and  wished  that  the  absent  partner  woul 
stay  in  town,  "sick,  or  drunk,  or  sumthin,"  for  the  remainde 
of  the  season.  Perhaps  what  followed  was  a  judgment  upo 
him  for  the  wickedness  of  the  wish — but  I  must  tell  the  story 

In  a  week,  Alec  had  not  come  back  and  Frank  was  learr 
ing  the  craft  rapidly.  They  had  moved  to  a  steep  countr 
where  the  timber  was  small  and  scattering.  They  felled  mo* 
of  the  trees  '•  up-hill" — that  is,  the  tops  pointed  up  the  hill  an 
the  butts  rested  on  or  against  the  stump. 

"  Hinging  'em  on  to  the  stump,"  is  the  way  John  expresse 
it  when  the  butts  rested  on  the  stump. 

They  "hinged"  several,  and  Frank  had  asked  him  : 

"  Do  they  ever  take  a  notion  to  slip  down-hill  ? :I 

"Yes,  sometimes,"  was  the  reply. 

"  What's  a  feller  goin'  to  do  to  get  out  o'  the  way  ?  The 
might  roll  over  or  flip  up  and  come  clear  back  over  th 
stump." 

"That's  so  ;  but  you've  got  to  take  chances,  as  in  all  tfc 
work  in  these  bloody  woods." 

They  had  shouted  the  warning,  for  the  tree  was  beginnin 
to  topple  over.  Both  men  jumped.  Frank  ran  to  the  rigl 
and  John  to  the  left.  The  tree,  but  a  small  one,  fell 
top  broke  off  about  two-thirds  up  and  the  bulk  of  the  trun 
balanced — or  seemed  to  balance — -on  a  knoll  above  then 
Then  a  strange  thing  happened.  She  swung  to  the  rights 
bark  dropped  off,  and  in  her  nakedness,  like  a  yellow  snak 
she  slid  down  the  hill.  John  shouted,  but  it  was  too  lat 
He  saw  the  extended  arms  and  he  heard  the  choking  groai 
and  the  thought  of  it  all  made  the  strong  man  sick. 

That  evening  they  held  a  meeting  in  the  bull-pen  to  tal 
the  matter  over.  Josh  was  appointed  administrator,  h 
fortified  himself  with  an  unusually  large  chew  of  tobacc 
adjusted  his  spectacles  very  carefully,  and  then  reverently  e 
amined  the  boy's  effects.  He  found  a  photograph  of  the  gi 
at  home,  of  course,  and  a  few  letters.  He  read  the  letters- 
to  himself,  and  then  addressed  the  assemblage.  His  voi<F-: 
trembled  a  little  : 

"See   here,  fellers!"    said  he;  "this  yer  boy  wam't  r 
or'nary  scrub.     He  may  hev  been  foolish  and  reckless  ar 
God  knows  what  all,  but,  by  the  Eternal,  he  was  white 
Now,  fellers,  these  yer  letters,  which  I  hev  read  to  myself,  a  fc 
too  sacred  to  be  handed  around  or  even  read  aloud.     Son  i" '-"-- 
o'  them's  from  his  mother — a  widow,  I  reckon — an'  some  £• 
from  his  sweetheart,  an'  if  you'll  agree  to  let  me  take  care    c- 
'em,  I'll  see  that  his  folks  get  the  news  as  gently  as  possible  bi*1 
He  paused  and  looked  around.     There  were  no  dissentii  "~- 
voices,  so  he  resumed  :  "  The  nex'  thing  is  to  raise  funds  f  t  ■'  t 
a   bang-up   funeral."      The    old    man,    with   his    spectacl  tap. 
dimmed,  picked  up  a  battered  hat  from  one  of  the  bunk  ur: 
dropped  a  five-dollar-piece  in  it  by  way  of  a  "starter,"  ai  fc^vi 
then  passed  the  hat  around.  it?  i: 

The  next   issue  of  the  local   weekly   briefly  recorded  tl  tspt 
event  under  the  headline,  "  Shocking  Death  at  Kocky  Gulcr.  It  m 
The  woods  claim  their  victims  so  often  that  but  little  attentic  :ti 
is  paid  to  an  occurrence  of  this  kind.     But  Josh  could  tell ;  k ,:; 
eloquent  story.  Barn  Savage,   sew 

October,  1891.  i  5 
^  »  ^ 

The  recent  outbreak  of  the  Kipling  family — for  Rudyarc 
father,  mother,  and  sister  are  in  print,  and  a  maternal  Aur 
Kipling  is  said  to  be  cackling — makes   timely  the  reproda  In  i- 
tion  of  these  verses,  written  some  months  ago  by  a  Cambrid;  recsly 
undergraduate  : 

"  Will  there  never  come  a  season 

Which  shall  rid  us  from  the  curse 
Of  a  prose  which  knows  no  reason 

And  an  unmelodious  verse  : 
When  the  world  shall  cease  to  wonder 

At  the  genius  of  an  Ass, 
And  a  boy's  eccentric  blunder 

Shall  not  bring  success  to  pass : 

"  When  mankind  shall  be  delivered 

From  the  clash  of  magazines, 
And  the  inkstand  shall  be  shivered 

Into  countless  smithereens  : 
When  there  stands  a  muzzled  stripling, 

Mute,  beside  a  muzzled  bore  ; 
When  the  Rudyards  cease  from  Kipling, 

And  the  Haggards  Ride  no  more?" 


Gail  Hamilton  has   taken   up  the  cudgels  for   Mrs.  M; 
brick.     In  a  recent  letter  to  the  Sun,  she  says  :  '■  The  E    ~ 
I  glish  Government  has  sentenced  and  is  this  day  holding 
fiendish    bondage   an   innocent    American    woman — youi 
widowed,  the  mother  of  infant  children.     The  English  Gc    L-: 
ernment  has  robbed  her  of  life,  liberty,  property,  and  childrt    "-"-^ 
No  victim  of  the  Inquisition  was  ever  more  causelessly  torture    t:'^ 
and  Lord  Salisbury  builds  him  a  palace  in  the  sunny  sou' 
and   Mr.   Gladstone  goes  curvetting  through   England  w 
octogenarian  agility,  and  the  queen    sits    as   dumb   on 
throne  as  if  she  were  an  Egyptian  idol  with  wooden  hands 
wooden  knees,  while  this  slow  slaughter  of  the  innocent  gt    fei2i 

agonizingly  on." 

■»  •  ^- 

When  an  old-established  weekly  newspaper  in  Delawt  »c: 
was  absorbed  by  a  rival,  a -few  years  ago,  it  was  discovd  't:\ 
that  a  family  of  Scotch  Presbyterian  farmers,  named  Rank  t%,: 
had  been  taking  the  newspaper  continuously  for  one  hundr 
years.  The  Rankins  were  a  bit  nonplused  at  the  chanj 
but  the  head  of  the  family  promptly  subscribed  for  the  v 
torious  rival,  and  is  probably  still  taking  it. 


•t 

The  Boston  Transcript  tells  a  story  of  an  American  gent  ^., 
man  who  recently  visited  Tennyson.  During  the  conven  *„.: 
tion  the  old  poet,  in  his  rapid  and  somewhat  free-and*e£ 
style  of  speech,  broke  in  with,  "There  !  I've  caught  you' 
an  Americanism.  I  hate  that  word  '  awfully  '  ;  they  might 
well  say  '  bloody  '  at  once  ;  they  mean  the  same." 


fc&i 


The  teetotal  controversy  has  caused  the  republication 
the  well-known  reply  of  the  drunkard  to  the  inquiry,  "  W 
this  habitual  intoxication?"  "  Habitual  thirst  ! " 


October  26,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


TENNIS,    GOLF,    AND    CRICKET. 

•Cockaigne"  on  the  Open-Air  Sports  of  British  Men  and  Maidens. 

We  had  one  week  in  September  of  genuine  summer,  and 
>ple  fairly  lived  in   flannels,  with   tennis-rackets  in  their 
Jbands,  while  it  lasted.     Last  year,  nearly  the  whole  of  Sep- 
tember  was  one  long  term  of  blue,  cloudless  skies  and  soft, 
-:    warm  air,  but  this  year  we  have  had  just  one  week.    Foracoun- 
-4  try  where  cricket  and  tennis  are  almost  national  characteristics, 
ill  wet,  chilly,  unsettled  June,  July,  and  August  is  somewhat 
:'-«n  the  nature  of  a  catastrophe.     There  is  virtually  nothing  to 
Bio.     Of  course  I  speak  of  the  great  mass  of  English  men  and 
{women  who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the   Londoa  season. 
Regular   London    seasoners  are  not    tennis-players  —  at  all 
fcvents,  during  the  season.     It  does  not  signify  much  to  them 
~what  the  weather  is,  except  so  far  as  it  interferes  with  the 
-  arreat  fashionable  race-meetings  at  Epsom,  Ascot,  and  Good- 
KSrood.     There  have  been  now  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  two 
'-  itonsecutive  wet  Derby  days.     Yet  people  were  not  otherwise 
than  enthusiastic.     Rain  may  render  the  course  heavy  for  the 
worses,  and,  in  a  measure,  spoil  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene, 
:  jfcut  people  can  go,  and  do  go,  all  the  same.     It  is  true  the 
■adies  have  no  chance  to  exhibit  fetching  gowns  and  stunning 
iostumes,  but  they  can  sit  in  their  carriages  or  under  the  roof 
-Af  the  grand  stand,  and  see  the  races,  if  nothing  more. 
I    But  a  cold,  wet  summer  is  ruinous  to  the  tennis-players. 
jfeo  far  as  fine  weather — "  fine  tennis  weather,"  as  people  are 
:  siven  to  calling  it — is  concerned,  there  has  been   but  little 
■since  the  summer  began.     There  has  been  a  good  deal  of 
play,  notwithstanding.     There  are  some  eager  tennis-players 
l.vho  would  rather  play  in  a  downpour  of  rain  than  not  at  all. 
:»ut  tennis  is  not  really  tennis  then.     The  balls  grow  sodden 
land  heavy,  will  not  drive,  and  have  no  life  in  them  ;  one  slips 
And  slides  about  the  court,  and  cuts  up  the  turf  and  spoils  the 
Ajround.     Altogether   it    is    playing   under   difficulties.     But, 
::|tith  a  hot  sun  overhead,  dry,  close-cropped  grass  under  foot, 
:si  :lean,  dry  balls  to  play  with,  and  a  good,  light,  taut  racket  in 
;>i  jne's  hand,  tennis  is  tennis,  if  one  can  only  play  fairly  well. 
Everybody  has  a  tennis-court  nowadays.     It  is  almost  a 
::  fine  qua  non  if  a  landlord  desires  to  let  a  house.     Even  the 
■•  1  small  suburban  villas  must  have  each  their  plot  of  shaven 
-j  ;urf,  on  which  to  pitch  a  net  and  mark  out  the  familiar  chalk 
if,j  ;ines.     If  not,  the  only  tenants  the  house-agents  can  hope  to 
i  :apture  are  old  maids  over  sixty,  or  gouty,  stiff-jointed  old 
ia  Inen.     I  know  one  lady  who  sacrificed  a  good  bit  of  her  gar- 
;a  Jen,  and  turned  a  lot  of  flower-beds  into  turf.     She  was  very 
•  i  near  seventy,  but  she  had  daughters.     I  venture  to  say  she 
sg  :ould  have  got  nearly  half  as  much  again  rent  had  she  wished 
jj  :o  let  her  house.     There  is  no  doubt  that  tennis  was  never 
ai  more  popular  than  it  is  now.     It  is  true  that  it  is  not  played, 
:J  as  a  rule,  by  the  upper  classes — at  all  events,  not  generally. 
,  j  However,  some  "swells"  do  play,  and  play  not  badly.     But 
Jiey  do  not  get  practice  enough  to  excel  at  it,  as  the  rniddle- 
:i ;  dass  people  do.     Read  the  names  of  the  people  who  play  for 
■  die  amateur  championship.     You  never  see  a  title  among 
d  them.     It  is  not  that  tennis  is  not  worthy  of  being  played  by 
■il  the  queen  herself,  were  she  active  and  strong  enough.     It  is 
-.£  simply  that  it  is  not  played  in  high  life  as  it  is  played  out  of 
it.     Some  people  might  think  the  swells  are  not  agile  and 
active  enough,  through  the  indolent,  luxurious  lives  they  lead. 
In  But  it  can  not  be  that,  for  look  at  cricket,  a  game  requiring 
Ai  more  strength  and  endurance.    Plenty  of  swells  there.    Why, 
d  there  are  two  actual  "  live  lords  "  in  the  cricket  team  which 
fed  recently  sailed  for  America,  to  tackle  the  best  elevens  which 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  New  York,  Pittsburg,  and  Chicago  can 
muster  to  pit  against  them.     Were  they  a  lawn-tennis  team, 
would  you  find  the  names  of  either  Lord   Hawke  or   Lord 
Throwley  among  them  ?     I  think  not.     Why  is  it  ?     There  is 
no  real  reason,  beyond  the  mere  whim  and  caprice  of  fashion. 
If  a  few  leading  swells,  male  and  female,  took  up  tennis,  such 
people,  for  example,  as  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  Lord  Dud- 
ley, and  the  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  Lady  Randolph  Churchill, 
it  would  become  a  craze  among  the  aristocracy.     Of  course  I 
do  not  wish  to  imply  that  the  aristocracy  of  England  do  not 
play  tennis.     My  contention  is  merely  that  they  do  not  go  in 
for  it.     But  far  from  tennis  languishing,  owing  to  non-encour- 
agement from  the  peerage,  the  game  was  never  more  popular 
and  never  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  in  England.     All  the 
rubbish  talked  a  year  or  so  ago  about  a  ten-foot  net  and  the 
abolition   of   "  faults,"   has   vanished   into    smoke,    and   the 
sharper  and  faster  the  service  the  better. 

Croquet  was  brought  up  as  a  bugbear  to  frighten  the  good 
players  into  submission,  and  its  reinstatement  as  a  fashionable 
game  threatened.  But  you  might  as  well  endeavor  to  re- 
habilitate the  Spanish  Armada  and  run  it  as  an  opposition 
line  of  Atlantic  mail-steamers  from  Queenstown  to  New  York, 
as  to  attempt  to  oust  tennis  with  croquet.  Not  long  ago,  I 
was  at  a  garden-party  at  which  croquet  was  started.  It  had 
the  best  and  most  prominent  place  given  to  it  on  the  lawn, 
whereas  the  tennis-courts  (of  which  there  were  five  or  six) 
were  scattered  about  here  and  there  and  some  of  them  marked 
out  so  far  from  the  house  that  it  was  almost  a  journey  for 
players  to  reach  them,  to  say  nothing  of  the  return  trip  when 
hot  and  thirsty  and  tired  from  a  "  deuce-and-vantage "  set. 
Then,  that  never-failing  incentive  to  play  well — a  lot  of  spec- 
tators— could  not  be  expected  to  wander  away  from  the 
house.  Croquet  had  the  advantage  of  this,  also.  Yet  but  one 
game  of  croquet  could  be  started,  while  all  the  tennis-courts 
were  full  and  players  waiting  for  vacancies  all  the  afternoon. 
You  would  have  felt  sorry  for  the  croquet -players  had  you 
seen  them.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  seemed  the 
most  passe — the  game  itself  or  its  players.  There  were  only 
four — two  a  side — and  these  consisted  of  a  middle-aged,  re- 
cently remarried  widow  ;  a  lately  made  grandmamma  of 
portly  figure  and  vivacious  manners  ;  while  the  men  were  a 
young  boy  of  sixteen  and  a  retired  colonel  of  artillery.  They 
all  looked  shy  and  uncomfortable,  and  no  doubt  felt  that  they 
were  being  unmercifully  quizzed  by  the  lookers-on.  A  few 
overheard  comments  will  suffice  to  show  what  the  other  peo- 
ple thought  of  it. 

"  Let  me  see,"  observed  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  white 


: 


mustache,  as  he  screwed  his  glass  under  his  shaggy  eyebrow 
and  scrutinized  the  broad  back  of  one  of  the  lady  players, 
who  was  bending  down  and  carefully  taking  aim  with  her 
mallet  at  the  nearest  hoop.  "  Ah  !  Isn't  that  Mrs.  Tow- 
caster?  It  is  !  I  thought  I  couldn't  be  wrong.  But  just 
fancy  !  The  last  time  I  saw  her  play  was — you'll  hardly  be- 
lieve it — before  she  was  married." 

"  Impossible  ! "  exclaimed  his  companion,  a  young  man  in 
a  local  tennis-club  blazer  of  rainbow  tints  ;  "impossible  ! 
Why  her  daughter  had  a  young  'un  a  couple  of  months  ago." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it  in  the  least,"  smiled  the  old  chap,  cheer- 
ily ;  "  I  refer  to  the  year  '59." 

"  Exactly  eleven  years  before  I  was  bom,"  laughed  the 
youth  in  the  rainbow  blazer. 

"  How  odd  that  poor  boy  must  feel,"  I  heard  a  young  lady 
say,  with  her  eyes  pityingly  fixed  upon  the  sixteen-year-old 
boy.     "  I  call  it  a  shame." 

11  Help  him  in  his  ancient  history  at  his  next  exam.,"  re- 
plied another  girl,  who  swung  her  racket  to  and  fro. 
'•There's  some  good  in  that,  isn't  there?  " 

"  Hello,  Gunner  !  "  shouted  a  friend  to  the  ex-colonel  of 
artillery,  who  had  just  croqueted  the  grandmamma's  ball 
away  among  the  rhododendrons  ;  "  takes  forty  years  off, 
doesn't  it  ?  Makes  you  think  of  the  Crimea,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing  ? " 

"Is  this  what  they  call  croquet ?"  asked  another  girl  of 
her  be-fianneled  companion.  "  Mamma  used  to  play  it 
when  she  was  young.  Dear  me,  what  awfully  dull  times  girls 
must  have  had  then  !     Why,  they  can  wear  anything  at  it !  " 

The  grandmamma  happened  to  overhear,  as  she  stood  close 
by,  leaning  on  her  mallet. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Fritter,"  she  said  quietly,  but  with  a 
glitter  of  immense  reserve  force  in  her  small  eyes,  •'  you  are 
altogether  wrong.  When  /was  a  girl  we  had  to  think  of 
our  fett.  We  didn't  wear  such  dreadful  things  as  those," 
and  she  pointed  sneeringly  at  Miss  Fritter's  rather  large- 
soled  tennis-shoes  strapped  to  her  racket.  "  Fancy  putting 
one's  foot  on  a  ball  with  such  shoes  on  !  I  shouldn't  think 
we  could  wear  anything.     And  we  dressed  like  women,  too." 

"Just  fancy  being  able  to  remember!"  exclaimed  Miss 
Fritter. 

The  remarried  widow  was  just  looming  up  to  reinforce  the 
grandmamma,  and  there  is  no  telling  but  that  the  respective 
merits  of  mallet  versus  racket  might  have  been  tested  in  a 
way  not  laid  down  in  the  rules  of  either  game,  but  Miss 
Fritter  was  opportunely  called  away  to  complete  a  set. 

While  the  straight-laced  old  ladies  of  old-fashioned  views, 
concerning  the  proper  sphere  of  woman,  are  thinking  their 
brains  silly  and  talking  themselves  hoarse  in  mental  and 
verbal  condemnations  of  the  tennis-tournaments  and  cricket- 
matches  in  which  young  ladies  of  the  present  day  so  eagerly 
take  part,  it  is  rather  defeating  to  their  opinions  on  the  sub- 
ject of  feminine  propriety  to  learn  that  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria  has  just  been  regaling  herself  by 
listening  to  a  lengthy  and  exhaustive  dissertation  on  golf  from 
the  lips  of  no  less  a  personage  than  Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour,  the 
chief-secretary  for  Ireland.  During  his  late  visit  to  Balmoral, 
in  the  capacity  of  attendant  cabinet  minister,  the  queen  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  have  the  great  Scotch  game  explained  to 
her,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  one  of  its  most  noted  exponents, 
readily  acquiesced,  and  forthwith  minutely  and  graphically 
described  its  many  virtues  as  a  manly  sport,  her  majesty 
listening  with  keen  interest  to  his  exposition  of  its  origin, 
history,  mode  of  play,  and  other  salient  points.  Nor  is  this 
the  first  time  that  her  majesty  has  evinced  a  decided  interest 
in  field-sports.  Some  years  ago,  when  tennis  had  not  achieved 
the  degree  of  popularity  it  now  so  genuinely  enjoys,  she 
"  commanded  "  the  world-famous  Renshaws — one  of  whom 
was  the  champion  tennis-player  of  all  England — to  come  to 
Windsor  and  illustrate  the  science  of  the  game,  before  her 
and  the  royal  household,  in  a  series  of  sets  played  by  the 
two  brothers.     She  was  highly  delighted. 

Cricket,  too,  enjoys  the  condescending  patronage  of  the 
queen.  It  is  true  that  none  of  her  sons  has  ever  been  an  ex- 
ponent of  the  great  national  pastime.  Cricket  would  be  too 
slow  for  the  Prince  of  Wales,  too  profitless  for  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  (who  would  make  a  shrewd  business  man,  had  he 
to  work  for  his  living),  and  the  Duke  of  Connaught  has  seem- 
ingly neither  time  nor  inclination  to  play  at  any  game  except 
"soldiers."  I  do  not  remember  if  the  Prince  Consort  was  a 
cricketer  or  not,  or  went  in  for  any  games  except  those  played 
with  cards  or  chess,  at  which  (with  true  German  instinct)  he 
scandalized  the  English  court  by  indulging  himself  on  Sun- 
day, until  he  was  very  properly  squelched  by  order  of  the 
queen,  or  the  lord  chamberlain,  or  some  other  court  officer  of 
exalted  rank  and  authority.  I  may  be  wrong  about  it,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  Prince  Albert  did  any  cricketing.  How- 
ever, the  Guelphs,  or  Saxe-Coburgs,  or  whatever  else  we 
may  call  them,  are  not  destined  to  go  down  to  posterity 
and  into  the  pages  of  history  as  a  cricketless  family. 
Young  Prince  Christian  Victor,  the  son  of  Princess  Hel- 
ena, and  consequently  the  queen's  grandson,  is  a  great 
cricketer.  That  is  to  say,  he  is  great  for  a  prince. 
There  are  hundreds,  yes,  thousands,  of  young  Englishmen  of 
obscure  position  who  play  far  better  than  he  and  get  no 
credit  for  it.  Still,  he  really  is  a  fair  average  cricketer,  and 
excels  chiefly  at  keeping  wicket.  As  he  is  the  only  "  royalty" 
known  to  take  a  hand  in  England's  national  game,  he  is 
made  more  of  than  he  might  be  under  different  circum- 
stances. He  is  an  officer  in  the  Rifle  Brigade,  and  fre- 
quently makes  one  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Green 
Jackets"  eleven  in  military  and  other  matches  during  the 
cricket  season.  He  has  done  a  good  deal  to  bring  cricket 
to  the  notice  of  the  queen,  his  august  grandmamma,  and  has 
organized  several  matches  at  Windsor,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  which  his  parents  reside.  The  young  man's  exception  to 
the  other  soft-muscled  princes  may  lie  in  the  fact  of  his 
Schleswig-Holstein  blood.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  September  30,  1891. 


Jay  Gould  boasts  that  he  never  takes  a  salary  from  any 
corporation  he  serves.  True — he  simply  takes  the  entire 
corporation. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Senator  Peffer's  new-found  fame  has  brought  to  him 
notice  of  the  existence  of  an  old  promissory-note  for  fifty- 
five  dollars,  which  he  gave  for  a  wagon,  thirty-four  years  ago, 
when  he  was  a  farmer  in  Indiana.  The  note  was  long  ago 
outlawed,  but  the  senator  has  promised  to  pay  it,  even 
if  the  interest  on  it  amounts  to  three  times  its  face  value. 

Secretary  Blaine  is  very  proud  of  the  success  achieved  by 
his  eldest  son,  Emmons,  who  has  just  been  appointed  assist- 
ant to  the  president  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with 
general  charge  of  the  western  department  of  the  road.  Sec- 
retary Blaine  has  never  recovered  from  the  shock  of  his  son 
Walker's  death,  but  his  pride  now  centers  in  his  eldest  son. 

Richard  Stahl  is  the  young  composer  of  operatic  music 
who  used  to  lead  the  Tivoli  orchestra  in  this  city  a  few  years 
ago,  and  whose  name  used  to  get  into  the  newspapers  a  good 
deal  on  account  of  the  unamiable  insistence  with  which  his 
first  and  second  wives  demanded  arrears  or  alimony  during 
his  third  honey-moon.  The  news  from  London  seems  to 
show  that  his  work  has  been  well  received  in  the  British  and 
German  capitals. 

Rev.  Dr.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  dean  of  the  Gen- 
eral Theological  Seminary  (Episcopal)  in  New  York,  is 
called  the  wealthiest  clergyman  in  the  world.  His  property — 
which  consists  largely  of  real-estate  in  New  York  city,  and 
includes  the  Hoffman  House — is  valued  at  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  millions  of  dollars.  He  has  made  many  gifts  to  the 
seminary,  and  his  charities  extend  to  Episcopal  institutions 
all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Gladstone's  nephew,  Sir  John  Gladstone,  with  whom 
he  has  been  spending  a  week  in  Scotland  at  Fasque,  is  the 
owner  of  the  famous  Fettercairn  distillery,  a  name  familiar  and 
dear  to  all  the  lovers  of  Scotch  whisky.  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father  lived  in  great  state  at  Fasque,  never  driving  out  except 
in  a  carriage  with  four  horses  and  outriders.  Sir  Thomas, 
the  elder  brother  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  succeeded  him,  was 
a  Tory  of  the  most  patrician  type,  and  his  gigantic  son,  the 
present  baronet,  keeps  up  his  position  on  the  same  lines. 
The  wealth  of  the  Gladstone  family  has  been  derived  partly 
from  the  slave  trade  and  partly  from  whisky. 

Frank  E.  McGurrin,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  claims  the  cham- 
pionship as  the  fastest  type-writer  in  the  world.  He  does  not 
glance  at  the  key-board  while  reading  copy.  He  covers  the 
board  with  his  hands,  and  uses  the  finger  movement  instead 
of  the  wrist  movement.  His  record  is  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  and  one-half  words,  exclusive  of  errors,  from  dic- 
tation, in  a  minute.  On  a  single  memorized  sentence,  he 
wrote  at  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-six  words  in  a 
minute.  Miss  Orr  and  Miss  Grant,  of  New  York,  are  the 
only  operators  who  approach  McGurrin  in  swiftness  and 
accuracy.  McGurrin  defeated  Miss  Orr  by  three  words,  and 
was  afterward  defeated  by  her.  Miss  Orr's  best  record  is 
ninety-three  and  four-fifth  words  in  a  minute. 

Many  of  the  prominent  statesmen  of  Europe  are  foreign 
by  birth  to  the  country  whose  government  they  help  to  ad- 
minister and  direct.  In  Germany,  quite  a  large  number  of 
the  leading  ministers  have  been  of  French  origin,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  late  minister  of  war,  Verdy  du  Vemois,  General 
Bronsart,  and  several  others.  General  de  Caprivi,  the  present 
chancellor,  is  of  Italian  descent.  In  France,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  of  the  most  powerful  ministers  bear  names  that 
are  distinctly  German.  M.  Spiiller,  the  late  minister  of  for- 
eign affairs,  is  a  case  in  point.  Gambetta  was  an  Italian, 
Waddington  an  Englishman,  while  Marshal  McMahon  is  of 
Irish  origin.  In  Russia,  there  are  many  Poles,  Armenians, 
Swedes,  and  Germans  among  the  advisers  of  the  emperor. 
Thus  General  Loris  Melikoff,  the  most  powerful  Russian 
prime  minister  of  his  time,  was  an  Armenian,  as  is  also 
Delinanow,  the  present  minister  of  public  instruction.  M. 
Grote,  the  secretary  of  state,  is  a  Swede.  Count  Palen  is  a 
German.  So,  too,  is  M.  de  Giers.  In  Holland,  the  ex- 
premier,  Baron  Mackay,  is  a  Scotchman.  The  ex-minister  of 
finance,  M.  de  Beaufort,  bears  a  French  name.  In  Austria, 
the  prime  minister,  Count  Taaffe,  is  an  Irish  peer,  and,  in 
England,  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  Mr.  Goschen,  is  a 
German  Hebrew  by  descent,  although  not  a  Jew  by  faith. 

The  Prince  of  Sagan  is  momentarily  in  disgrace  with  the 
more  respectable  members  of  the  French  Monarchical  party 
in  consequence  of  a  dinner  which  he  gave  not  long  ago 
in  honor  of  Prince  Henry  of  Orleans,  the  eldest  son  of  the 
Due  de  Chartres  and  a  nephew  of  the  Comte  de  Paris.  The 
ladies  of  the  party,  which  numbered  eleven  guests  besides  the 
host,  were  half  a  dozen  of  the  loveliest  and  most  noted  demi- 
mondaines  of  the  Parisian  pave1,  and  toward  the  close  of  the 
feast,  the  proceedings  are  stated  to  have  assumed  the  tone  of 
something  very  much  akin  to  an  orgy.  The  Prince  de  Sagan 
should  certainly  have  left  to  other  men  younger  in  years  the 
task  of  introducing  Prince  Henry  to  the  shady  side  of  Pari- 
sian life.  But  Sagan  is  almost  as  great  a  cynic  as  was  his 
famous  ancestor,  Talleyrand.  Sagan  is  close  upon  sixty 
years  of  age,  if  not  over  it,  and  his  curls  have  now  become 
snow-white.  He  is  the  very  type  of  the  French  dandy  of  a 
by-gone  generation.  For  the  present  his  income  is  exceed- 
ingly restricted,  but  when  his  father  dies  and  he  succeeds  to 
the  Dukedom  of  Vallancay,  he  will  inherit  a  splendid  fortune 
and  fine  property  in  his  ow"n  right.  Time  has  somewhat  soft- 
ened the  differences  of  opinion  between  himself  and  his  wife. 
He  speaks  of  her  as  "  an  excellent  person  who  is  slightly  vul- 
gar," while  she  describes  him  as  "  egotism  in  person."  The 
Princesse  de  Sagan  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  wealthy  daughter 
and  co-heiress  of  the  army  contractor,  Baron  Selliere,  who 
committed  suicide  in  1873  when  about  to  take  his  place 
in  the  prisoners'  dock  to  answer  an  indictment  charging 
him  with  having  forged  the  government  stamp  on  worthless 
cloth  overcoats  for  the  soldiers  and  for  having  furnished  boots 
soled,  not  with  leather,  but  with  cardboard.  Hei 
although  heavily  in  debt,  has,  ever  since  the  war. 
touch  a  single  sou  of  her  money  or  to  cross  her  thres; 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  26,  1891. 


A    WOMAN'S    UNREASON. 


'  For  I  was  true  at  least- 
And,  dear,  tntt/i  is  not  i 


—O  true  enentgh. 

I  as  it  seerrts."        — Browning. 
(A  small  salon,  crowded   with  bric-a-brac,  the  walls  entirely  cov- 
ered with  pictures,  a  grand  piano  piled  with  loose  music,  a 
wood-fire  crackling  in  the  large  fire-place,  the  air  loaded  with 
the  odor  of   white  jasmine,   which   is  everywhere   about.      A 
woman  seated  near  the  fire,  dressed  in  a  long,  white  gown,  with 
jasmine  at  her  breast  and  one  tiny  spray  in  her  hair,  which  is 
bright,  golden,  and  curling.     She  rises  as  the  door  opens  and 
the  maid  admits  a  visitor.) 
The  Woman — Ah,  it  is  you.     You  hesitate.     I  had  for- 
gotten you  did  not  know  the  way  here.     Allow  me  to  con- 
duct you  to  a  safe   corner.     (The  man  bows  silently,  and 
takes  the  easy-chair,  which  is  drawn  out  for  him.)     I  know 
what  most  men  would  think  of  being   asked  to  come,  but 
you  are  different — or  used  to  be. 

The  Man — I  do  not  think  ill  of  it,  at  least — or  of  you  in 
asking — else  I  should  not  be  here. 

The  Woman — I  thought,  and  thought  so  long,  and  then  it 
seemed  imperative,  it  seemed  right  to  send  ;  but  now  that 
you  are  here,  my  courage  fails  me.  (Her  voice  trembles.) 
Wait  a  moment,  I  will  find  myself  in  a  moment.  (A  brief 
silence.  The  woman  arranges  the  burning  sticks  in  the  fire- 
place with  elaborate  care.)  It  has  cost  me  so  dear  to  see 
you  this  way.  Promise  that  you  will  speak  the  absolute,  un- 
varnished truth. 
The  Man—i  will. 

The  Woman  (bitterly) — It  is  the  same  silly  farce  again, 
over  and  over.  A  woman  begging  for  truth,  and  the  man's 
lying  promise,  and  she  knowing  it  to  be  so.  It's  ludicrous, 
isn't  it  ? 

The  Man — I  don't  find  anything  particularly  humorous  in 
the  matter.     It's  very  unpleasant  and  uncomfortable. 

The  Woman — And  comfort  is  a  man's  whole  gospel. 
And  I  am  such  a  discomfort,  am  I  not  ? 

The  Alan — I  believe  you  like  to  be  miserable — most 
women  do,  I  fancy. 

The  Woman — Ah,  but   I  shall  change  all  that.     But  first 
listen.     It  is  the  very  last  desperate  chance  ever  to  speak  to 
you  alone,  and   I  am  going  to  say  all,  to  "  spare  you  noth- 
ing," as  the  saying  goes. 
The  Man — Naturally  ! 

The  Woman — When  I  heard  you  were  to  marry,  and 
marry  that  good,  dull,  homely  little  girl,  I  laughed  aloud.  I 
knew  she  was  there  under  your  roof,  but  what  had  propin- 
quity to  do  with  you  ?  You  were  mine — mine  by  all  the 
rights  on  earth  or  above  it.  I  didn't  disgrace  you  by  even 
thinking  "  he  will  be  true,"  I  simply  hugged  the  thought  of 
you  to  my  heart,  for  you  were  truth — then.  I  wouldn't  let 
myself  read  your  letters,  or  remember  your  spoken  vows,  be- 
cause my  faith  in  your  faith  was  so  unshakable.  Oh,  I  was 
humble  enough  that  you  deigned  to  love  me,  but  I  was  proud 
of  "  the  man's  trust  I  was  bold  to  bid  God  see." 

The  Man — Why  do  you  speak  of  all  this  now.     It  is 

The  Woman  (unheeding  him) — You  knew  what  that  faith 
in  you  was  to  me.  You  knew  what  a  hard  and  sordid  life 
mine  was,  how  alone  I  stood ;  that  I  believed  in  no  God,  had 
no  religion  but  that  simple  saving  belief  in  the  uprightness  of 
one  human  being — you.  That  alone  kept  me  in  heart,  gave 
me  the  courage  to  live,  even  to  laugh  ;  to  believe  in  happiness 
even  when  most  miserable. 
The  Alan — Is  this  a  sermon  ? 

The  Woman — How  changed  you  are  ! — no,  I  have  not  fin- 
ished. You  know  how  your  first  strong,  unselfish  friendship 
helped  me  to  endure  all  the  ignominy  and  neglect  that  he — 
my  husband — made  me  suffer.  It  was  my  belief  in  you  that 
helped  me  keep  my  life  upright  and  fulfill  my  uttermost  duty 
to  him,  even  after  our  friendship  turned  to  love.  Oh,  God  !  a 
love  that  we  swore  would  last  forever. 

The  Man — I  can  listen  no  further.     Your  sense  of  good 

taste  should 

The  Woman — You  can  listen,  and  my  good  taste  can  be 
rehabilitated.  When  we  parted — in  anger,  it  is  true,  because 
I  allowed  you  to  misunderstand  and  misjudge  me — I  had  to 
keep  some  barrier  between  us — I  never  doubted  you.  I  had 
faith  to  move  mountains  and  defy  years,  and  years  are  a 
woman's  worst  enemy. 

The  Man — I  protest 

The  Woman — No,  no  ;  do  not  speak  yet.  The  time  I  begged 
for  is  flying  so  fast.  You  avoided  me,  but  you  were  too  care- 
ful for  indifference,  and  I  knew  it  was  all  right.  Then,  when 
at  last — why  it  wasn't  long  even  for  an  ordinary  man's  faith- 
fulness, not  quite  a  year — I  was  free — wholly,  honorably  free — 
then  they  told  me  you  had  been  three  months  married.  The 
ink  on  your  letters  of  love — those  wonderful  letters — yet 
unyellowed  by  time  ;  your  spoken  vows  still  ringing  in  my 
brain.  I  laughed  again,  and  then  somebody  showed  me  your 
wedding-cards — and  then  everything  was  dark.  (The  man 
covers  his  eyes  with  his  hand,  but  makes  no  attempt  to  speak.) 
I  have  not  called  you  here  so  unwarrantably  to  reproach  you. 
These  are  not  reproaches  ;  they  are  the  facts.  My  belief  in 
you  is  still  so  strong  that  I've  had  the  insane  idea  that  you 
could  explain.     Perhaps   I   have  grown  ugly,  or  you  have 

heard  some  cruel  scandal  about  me,  or 

The  Man — No  ;  no  !     Impossible  ! 

The  Woman — Then  you  have  simply  forgotten.     It  is  not 

that  you  have  ceased  to  love  me  only — men  do  that,  I  hear 

but  that  all  those  hours  when  we  thought  and  spoke,  soul  to 
soul,  one  in  hope,  in  longing,  in  aspiration,  were  all  but  the 
stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 

The  Man — It  was  a  dream — or  a  delirium. 
The  Woman — Look  at  me  !     I  grew  younger  and  fairer 
only  for  your  sake.     Am  I  less  so  ?     Am  I  not  the  same  me  ? 
It  is  you,  then,  who  are  changed  ? 

The  Man— Yes,  everything  is  changed.  The  past  is  past. 
Do  not  drag  it  out  of  a  decent  grave. 

The  Woman  (drawing  a  long  breath) — At  last  I  under- 
stand you.  As  long  as  I  believed  in  you,  I  could  not  but  be 
„ood.  But  now  I  shall  be  as  wicked  and  as  miserable  as  I 
like.  But  I  shall  make  other  men — like  you — suffer  twice 
over  for  every  pang  of  mine.  I'm  glad  I  am  young  enough 
and  beautiful  enough  and— '■ — 


The  Man — What  do  you  mean  by  "  wicked  ? "    Women  use 
words  as  a  child  does  toys.     You  ought  to  know  better. 
The  Woman — It's  such  glorious  folly.     What's  that  line  : 

"  Oh,  life  was  life  when  she  was  young, 
With  golden  lovers  glad." 

The  Man  (looking  at  her  curiously) — Alice,  what  do  you 
mean  ? 

The  Woman — Just  what  I  say.  I  shall  have  men  and  men 
to  love  me,  and  I  shall  pretend  and  deceive  like  you — and 
then  forget.  It  will  be  splendid  trifling.  There's  only  sleep 
at  the  end,  anyhow. 

The  Man — You  will  marry  some  good  man  and  behave 
yourself. 

The  Woman — Marry  a  good  man — loving  you  !  Never  ! 
And,  besides,  there  are  no  good  men,  since  you  are  not  good. 

The  Man — Have  you  no  virtue  ?     No  sense  of  shame  ? 

The  Woman — You  know  I  love  you,  and  always  shall — yet 
you  would  see  me  marry  with  relief.  Have  you  no  sense  of 
shame  ? 

The  Man  (roughly) — If  I  thought  you  were  as  crazy  as 
your  folly  indicates,  I'd  have  you  locked  up. 

The  Woman — Once  you  had  the  key  to  my  heart  and 
could  have  locked  me  in  with  all  the  virtues  forever.  Now  I 
am  free,  and  you  are  responsible.  At  the  end  of  the  next  ten 
years,  I'll  send  you  a  tabulated  list  of  my  sins,  so  that  you 
may  be  prepared  for  the  day  of  judgment,  for  my  soul  will  be 
required  of  you  then.  See  how  glibly  I  can  quote  Scripture, 
or  what  sounds  like  it  !  (The  man  stares  at  her  still  more 
curiously.)  Don't  look  at  me  with  that  virtuous  horror.  It's 
well  done,  though.  I'll  cultivate  it  myself.  I  shall  not  be 
ordinarily  and  simply  wicked,  you  know,  but  everything  ex- 
cessively chic  a-a&finde-siecle. 

The  Man — You  make  my  blood  run  cold.  The  pure  and 
refined  girl  I  once  loved  must,  indeed,  be  desperate.  Alice, 
I  am  fond  of  the  child  whom  I  have  married,  it  is  true,  but 

The  Woman — Hush!  don't  mention  her  here.  She  is  your 
wife.  I  often  dream  of  her  o'  nights.  (A  ring  at  the  outer 
door.  The  maid  enters  with  a  card.  The  woman  reads  it 
and  drops  it  on  the  floor.)     It  burns  my  fingers. 

The  Man — Whose  is  it  ? 

The  Woman — It's  the  first  one.     In  the  very  nick  of  time. 

The  Man  (violently)— First  what  ? 

The  Woman — Man  whom  I  am  to  pretend  to  love.  I 
wanted  to  be  good,  but  you  and  life  won't  let  me  ! 

The  Man — Alice,  what  can  I  say  or  do  ? 

The  Woman — Nothing.  There  is  no  appeal  that  you  can 
make.  Good-bye — but  remember  to  account  for  my  soul. 
(Rings  the  bell  sharply.) 

The  Man — In  God's  name- — —     (The  maid  enters.) 

The  Woman — Show    Mr.   Graham   out,  Mary,  and   then 

come  to  me.     (Rises  and  goes  to  the  door  leading  into  the 

other  room.)     My  friend  will  be  impatient. 

(The  man  starts  toward  her,  but  as  he  does  so  she  opens  the  door 

quickly  and  closes  it  softly  behind  her.     The  room  she  enters  is 

empty.     The  man  like  one  stupefied  stumbles  out  of  the  house.) 

The  Woman  (to  the  returning  maid) — Is  he  waiting?  (The 
maid  nods  silently.  The  woman  hesitates.  Slowly  a  burn- 
ing blush  covers  her  face  and  neck.  She  covers  her  face  with 
her  hands  and  speaks  under  her  breath)  :    Send  him  away. 

A.  McLaren. 

San  Francisco,  September  30,  1S91. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  proposes  this  scheme  for  the  World's 
Fair  :  "  I  want  an  exhibit  of  every  weapon  and  utensil  used 
in  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  since  the  discovery  of  the 
country  down  to  the  present  day.  We  have  the  greatest 
hunting-country  on  earth.  We  want  nothing  but  what  is 
American.  For  instance,  I  know  where  the  rifles  used  by 
Davy  Crockett  and  Daniel  Boone  can  be  secured.  Nothing 
could  be  more  interesting  than  a  collection  of  the  kind.  The 
exhibition  should  embrace  the  heads  of  all  kinds  of  American 
game  of  the  larger  sort,  and  specimens  of  the  smaller  game- 
animals,  birds,  and  fishes  ;  the  old  wigwams,  hunting-shocks 
of  pioneer  days,  all  kinds  of  weapons,  and  all  the  conven- 
iences that  go  to  make  up  a  modern  hunting-camp.  I  have 
been  hunting  elk  up  in  the  Shoshones,  and  I  have  nine  pairs 
of  horns  as  trophies  of  a  month's  outing  with  my  rifle." 


Renewed  efforts  are  being  made  in  France  to  discover  what 
has  become  of  the  heart  of  Gambetta.  It  was  bequeathed 
by  the  great  statesman  to  his  friend  and  medical  attendant, 
the  late  Paul  Bert,  who  subsequently  proceeded,  as  governor- 
general,  to  Tonquin,  where  he  died  of  cholera.  Paul  Bert 
placed  the  heart  in  a  silver  urn  and  preserved  it  with  the 
greatest  veneration,  but  since  his  death  all  trace  of  it  has  been 
lost.  Mme.  Bert  insists  that  it  was  brought  back  to  France 
among  her  luggage,  but  that  it  disappeared  at  the  custom- 
house at  Marseilles.  Unfortunately,  the  urn  in  which  Gam- 
betta's  heart  was  contained  represented  a  value  of  some  four 
hundred  dollars,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  may  have  been  pur- 
loined for  the  sake  of  the  metal  and  that  Gambetta's  heart 
has  been  thrown  away,  possibly  into  the  waters  of  the  bay  of 
Marseilles. 


In  "  Adam  Bede,"  George  Eliot,  in  propria  persona,  muses 
thus  :  "  What  greater  thing  is  there  for  two  human  souls  than 
to  feel  that  they  are  joined  for  life — to  strengthen  each  other 
in  all  labor,  to  rest  on  each  other  in  all  sorrow,  to  minister  to 
each  other  in  all  pain,  to  be  one  with  each  other  in  silent,  un- 
speakable memories  at  the  moment  of  the  last  parting  ? " 
"And  this,"  says  the  Pall  Mall  Budget,  "is  the  key-note  to 
the  inscriptions  which  she  wrote  in  her  manuscripts,"  which 
have  recently,  by  the  terms  of  her  will,  passed  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  British  Museum.  The  manuscripts  are  in- 
scribed, in  various  phrases  of  endearment,  to  George  Henry 
Lewes. 


Napoleon  Ney  enumerates  the  four  great  transcontinental 
railway  enterprises  of  this  generation  as  the  Union  Pacific  in 
the  United  States,  the  Trans-Caspian  and  Trans-Siberian  of 
Russia,  the  Trans-Andean  of  South  America,  and  the  Trans- 
Saharian  in  Africa.  The  last-mentioned  project,  France  has 
undertaken. 


THE    LADY    IN    THE    CASE. 

"Parisina"  on  Mme.  de  Bonnemain  and  the  Death  of    Boulanger 

The  cables  will  already  have  told  you  of  the  death  01 
General  Boulanger,  but  something  about  the  woman  a. 
whose  grave  he  blew  out  his  brains  may  not  be  amiss  jus 
now.  The  suicide  was  committed  in  the  full  light  of  dayi 
and  there  was  no  mystery  to  unravel.  Ever  since  the  deatl 
of  Mme.  de  Bonnemain,  Boulanger  had  been  very  melan- 
choly,  and  used  to  visit  her  grave  daily  and  carry  flower! 
thither — on  one  occasion  he  scratched  the  words  "  Margueriti! 
a  Bientot "  on  the  stone — and  would  burst  out  into  passionati 
weeping. . 

He  showed,  by  his  death,  that  there  was — as  I  always  sus 
pected — a  sentimental  side  to  his  character.  One  does  no 
see  a  possible  ruler  of  a  great  nation — a  second  Ca;sar,  a; 
he  was  thought  to  be — killing  himself  for  love  of  a  woman 
Cromwells  and  Napoleons — true  ones — do  not  submit  t< 
feminine  influence  like  that.  But  "not'  general"  was  n< 
conqueror  ;  indeed,  he  was  no  real  hero  ;  he  was  nothing  bu 
a  weak  man — and  ended  like  one,  I  may  add.  Yet  not 
coward,  though  he  has  been  accused  of  cowardice  b] 
his  enemies.  When  he  refused  to  march  on  the  Elysee 
averring  that  it  was  guarded  by  troops  with  loaded  rifles 
he  was  thinking  of  his  love.  When  he  ran  away  to  es 
cape  imprisonment,  it  was  not  the  cell  in  the  fort  of  which  hi 
was  afraid — it  was  the  separation  from  his  mistress  that  un 
manned  him.  Oh  !  his  hand  did  not  tremble  as  he  presset 
the  pistol  to  his  temple,  for  in  his  heart  he  felt  he  wa 
going  to  join  her  whose  death  had  left  his  life  a  blank.  Hov 
simple,  too,  his  whole  career  appears  from  our  present  stand 
point !  And  to  think  how  we  have  argued  and  speculale< 
about  the  man.  When  we  thought  he  was  conspiring  agains 
the  state,  he  was  only  playing  the  part  of  an  infatuated  lover 
and  it  was  not  to  preside  at  some  revolutionary  council  tha 
he  put  on  blue  spectacles  and  a  limp,  but  to  visit  Mme.  dc 
Bonnemain  ;  and  those  mysterious  journeyings  backward  ant 
forward  from  Clermont  had  no  other  import. 

Who  and  what  was  Mme.  de  Bonnemain  ?  In  tin 
future  she  will  hold  a  place  among  the  Diane  de  Poictiers 
the  La  Vallieres,  and  the  Pompadours  of  the  world's  history 
Her  maiden  name  was  Marguerite  Rauzet,  and  she  marriei 
the  Baron  de  Bonnemain,  from  whom  she  was  divorced 
Before  she  had  ever  seen  Boulanger  she  was  captivated  ]v 
him  ;  and  hearing  from  her  sister — the  wife  of  General  di 
Mandre — that  they  were  going  to  entertain  the  general  a 
dinner,  she  came  up  from  Nice  and  insisted  on  being  in 
eluded  among  the  guests.  Her  beauty  immediately  sub 
jugated  Boulanger,  and  she  became  his  mistress  shortl; 
afterward  ;  but  the  secret  was  kept  most  carefully.  At  tha 
time,  Marguerite  was  mindful  of  her  reputation,  and  it  wa 
not  till  her  lover  was  wounded  in  his  duel  with  Floque 
that  she  allowed  her  affection  to  overcome  her  prudence 
Boulanger  had  already  been  moving  heaven  and  earf 
to  get  the  Church  of  Rome  to  annul  his  own  marriage.  We  al 
know  how  this  failed,  and  also  how,  in  the  face  of  Mme 
Boulanger's  stern  resolve,  it  was  found  alike  impossible  t 
break  the  civil  contract.  Then  came  the  flight  to  Brussels 
Mme.  de  Bonnemain  burned  her  ships  and  accompanied  he 
lover  ;  thenceforth  they  lived  together  as  man  and  wife  i; 
London,  Jersey,  and,  finally,  in  Brussels,  the  lady's  failin; 
health  rendering  a  removal  from  the  Channel  Islands 
necessity.  It  was  patent  to  all  those  who  kept  up  an  intimac 
with  Boulanger  after  he  left  Paris  that  Mme  de  Bonnemain' 
influence  was  paramount ;  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  warmes 
partisans  of  the  general,  "she  was  not  a  woman  a  man  foi 
gets."  This  was,  indeed,  prophetic.  An  air  of  propriety  wa 
given  to  the  connection  by  the  presence  of  Mme.  Boulangei 
the  general's  mother,  in  their  joint  home  ;  but  a  half-witted  oli 
woman  of  over  eighty  was  hardly  an  efficient  chaperon. 

Of  course  all  Brussels  was  in  a  commotion  when  the  new 
of  the  suicide  got  abroad.  Boulanger  was  liked  there,  thoug 
the  papers  treated  him  very  badly,  the  Catholic  ones  upbraidin; 
him  for  the  manner  of  his  death — which  was,  nevertheless 
the  only  way  he  had  of  redeeming  some  of  his  past  follies 
Here,  in  Paris,  there  was  an  unusual  animation  on  the  boule 
vards,  and  his  death  has  brought  together  a  few  of  his  old  fol 
lowers  who  had  deserted  him.  Laguerre  has  written  to  sa 
that  he  forgets  their  dissensions  and  will  follow  the  funera 
The  defunct  Ligue  des  Patriotes  is  divided  ;  some  accus 
Boulanger  for  dying  an  unsoldier-like  death,  while  other 
praise  him  to  the  skies.  Rochefort  not  only  bewails  the  los 
of  his  chief,  but  also — after  his  wont — violently  abuses  hi 
"oppressors,"  to  whom  he  generously  allots  the  name  c 
"  filthy  villains."  Anyhow,  it  is  comforting  to  find  that  01 
of  the  millions  who  enrolled  themselves — principally,  I  bf 
lieve,  to  further  their  own  interests — under  the  Boulangc 
banner,  a  few  still  remember  him  at  his  death. 

The  curious  part  is  the  interest  and  emotion  the  news  ha 
excited  among  the  peasantry.  They  still  look  upon  the  ger 
eral  as  a  hero,  not  possessing  the  mobility  of  affections  whic  (toft 
distinguishes  Paris  crowds,  and  seem  to  imagine  the  event  al 
important  from  a  political  point  of  view,  whereas  I  do 
suppose  it  will  change  an  iota  the  present  state  of  thing: 
Boulanger  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  who  wasted  th 
most  extraordinary  career  ever  given  to  man,  and  pitied,  tot 
for  if  no  one  was  ever  so  fortunate  no  one  ever  fell  so  core 
pletely.  Fancy  the  "  dictator  "  living  abandoned  by  all  e> 
cept  a  crazy  old  mother — for  whom  the  miserable  farce  wa 
kept  up  that  Boulanger  was  still  the  popular  minister  of  war- 
and  a  few  dependents  !  But  then  he  should  not  have  bee 
fool  enough  to  try  to  play  the  Napoleon  and  fail.  Perhap  i 
one  spark  of  ambition  yet  flickered  in  his  breast  when  he  dc 
clared  in  his  last  will  and  testament  that  he  still  believed  i 
the  triumph  of  his  party,  and  that  he  killed  himself  becau 
he  could  not  live  without  Mme.  de  Bonnemain  !  Poor,  mic 
die-aged  Romeo  I  Parisina. 

Paris,  October  2,  1891. 


The  handwriting  of  Sardou,  the  dramatist,  is  so  minut 
that  it  can  barely  be  read  with  a  magnifying-glass. 


y 


October  26,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    BABY. 

A  Study  of  a  Minor  Animal. 

Babies  belong  to  the  neuter  gender,  so  may  be  classed  with 
the  marine  ascidian  and  other  jelly-like  structures.  They 
should  invariably  be  spoken  of  as  "it,"  and  speculations  as  to 
ultimate  sex  should  never  be  indulged  in  in  presence  of  the 
parents  ;  but  it  is  always  safe  to  make  a  general  statement  of 
"its  being  like  its  father." 

Roughly  speaking,  babies  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
those  that  resemble  pigs,  and  those  that  have  more  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  monkey  tribe.  The  pig  variety  is 
usually  sloppy  in  texture,  and  runs  over  in  the  matter  of 
cheeks,  and  has  a  multiplicity  of  chins,  each  more  unstable 
than  the  other  ;  to  kiss  an  infant  of  this  class  resembles  kiss- 
ing a  poached  egg,  and  under  very  few  circumstances  is  han- 
dling advisable,  as  the  head  appears  to  be  insufficiently  at- 
tached to  the  main  body,  and  rolls  in  an  astonishing  manner. 
Total  baldness,  and  great  bunchiness,  and  bulbousness  of 
skull  are  usual  with  this  species,  though  sometimes  there  is  a 
thin  covering  of  white  or  primrose-colored  down  on  the  head. 
These  babies  are  usually  called  "  fine  children,"  and  their  legs 
are  often  exhibited  in  confirmation  of  the  statement.  The 
legs  are  fashioned  upon  the  proportions  of  an  ill-distributed 
roly-poly,  and  their  circumference  is  usually  in  excess  of  their 
length.  Persons  of  great  nicety  and  exactness  of  politeness 
insert  a  finger  under  one  of  the  chins  of  these  creatures,  and 
make  a  little  chuckling  noise,  which  gives  great  satisfaction  to 
the  parents,  while  exceptionally  strong-minded  people  will 
make  a  dent  in  the  cheek,  or  even  in  both  cheeks,  and  coo  ; 
but  it  requires  long  practice  and  phenomenal  coolness  to  carry 
this  off  satisfactorily,  as  not  infrequently  the  infant  considers 
the  act  in  the  light  of  a  liberty,  and  raises  a  howl. 

The  other  variety  of  baby,  the  monkey  sort,  is  frequently 
hairy  on  the  head,  and  of  very  deep-red  ochre,  or  intense 
orange  color.  It  inclines  to  skinniness,  and  as  punching  is 
not  desirable  under  these  circumstances,  the  visitor  should 
always  make  some  remark  as  to  the  astonishing  length  of  the 
limbs  and  predict  that  it  will  be  a  tall  child.  Nervous  people 
often  feel  a  certain  alarm  at  being  with  infants  of  this  class, 
because  the  expression  of  their  faces  is  so  prematurely  old 
and  wise.  The  cleverest  man  feels  his  miserable  insignifi- 
cance and  foolishness  beneath  the  weird  stare  of  one  of  these 
infants  ;  it  is  so  immeasurably  wise  and  ancient,  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  mistakes  of  human  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  safer  to  hold  one  of  these  than  one  of  the  former  variety, 
because  they  have  rudimentary  bones  and  do  not  fall  to 
pieces ;  also  their  heads  are  firmly  attached  to  the  rest  of 
them  and  do  not  roll.  The  real  secret  of  successfully  holding 
both  sorts  of  babies  is  to  grasp  the  clothes  firmly  and  let  the 
baby  look  out  for  itself.  It  can  not,  however,  be  impressed 
too  strongly  upon  the  mind  that  invertebrate  animals  are  best 
regarded  from  a  distance  and  not  tampered  with. 

A  careful  and  intelligent  study  of  the  baby  leads  the 
impartial  observer  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  a  develop- 
ment of  the  genus  or  order  Holothurian,  a  creature  com- 
posed of  a  mouth  and  rudimentary  stomach.  Let  any  one 
who  doubts  this,  place  any  object  (the  costlier  the  better) 
within  reach  of  a  baby,  and  he  will  see  it  conveyed,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  to  that  baby's  mouth.  This  is  a  uni- 
versal law  of  babyhood  ;  coal,  soap,  penknives,  hair- 
brushes, books,  toys,  boots,  umbrellas,  are  all  tested  by 
the  mouth,  and  the  bigger  the  article  the  more  the  baby  en- 
joys the  effort  to  swallow  it. 

Babies  are  prehensile  animals  and  clutch  at  anything  that 
takes  their  fancy  (watches  and  spectacles  for  preference),  for 
the  sake  of  dropping  it  again.  The  epidermis,  or  outer  sur- 
face of  the  baby,  bears  a  general  resemblance  to  velvet  and 
frills  ;  but  as  the  town  naturalist  is  not  often  provided  with  a 
magnifying-glass,  he  can  not  speak  with  certainty  of  the  huge 
masses  of  millinery  in  nurses'  arms  invariably  containing  a 
baby.  A  general  rule  may  here  be  given  :  when  the  mass 
squeals,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  baby  inside,  as 
all  naturalists  are  agreed  that  babies  can  and  do  squeal ;  but 
even  here  there  is  very  little  statistical  information  to  be  re- 
lied upon,  some  authorities  stating  that  the  creature  is  of 
nocturnal  habits,  and  howls  chiefly  at  night,  others  declaring 
that  it  howls  unceasingly  ;  while  mothers  rapturously  affirm 
that  baby  never  cries.  There  ought  to  be  very  little  difficulty 
in  collecting  reliable  information  on  this  point,  but  the  self- 
devotion  of  our  savants  has  not  reached  that  point  yet. 
Historically  considered,  babies  have  never  been  of  much  ac- 
count unless  they  were  of  the  male  sex,  and  not  always  then. 
Their  small  carcasses  were  supposed  to  be  favorite  receptacles 
for  evil  spirits,  and  the  amount  of  incantation  and  sorcery 
that  could  be  practiced  over  an  infant  must  have  ren- 
dered the  payment  of  church-rates  to  keep  up  the  priesthood 
quite  unnecessary.  Even  in  modern  times  the  presence  of  an 
unbaptized  infant  is  considered  a  source  of  danger,  and  care- 
ful watch  must  be  kept  over  it  lest  the  spirits  substitute  for  it 
one  of  their  soulless  progeny.  As  an  article  of  diet,  the  baby 
has  gone  out  of  use. 

One  interesting  feature  is  to  be  observed  in  the  baby  of  the 
present  day.  Although  so  low  down  in  the  scale  of  events, 
the  last  born  baby  starts  in  life  with  the  same  egoism  and 
self-confidence  as  if  it  were  the  first  and  only  baby  in  the 
world.  The  experience  of  hundreds  of  generations  has  done 
nothing  to  modify  the  natural  hopefulness  and  optimism  of 
the  baby.  Cain  himself  was  not  more  serenely  optimistic  than 
the  last  new  infant.  It  starts  as  fresh  as  Adam  every  time, 
and  believes  it  can  have  the  moon  to  play  with,  with  the  same 
cheery  obstinacy  that  its  prehistoric  thousandth  great-grand- 
father did.  The  reign  of  faith  can  never  die  out  while  babies 
are  being  bom  ;  they  believe  everything,  hope  everything, 
desire  everything.  Culture  will  doubtless  do  something  to 
modify  the  extreme  youthfulness  and  happiness  of  the  baby, 
as  it  has  lowered  our  vitality  and  curtailed  our  passions ;  but 
so  far  the  one  irredeemable  bit  of  savagery  which  no  knowl- 
edge has  touched,  no  refinement  smothered,  no  civilization 
veneered,  is  that  utterly  irreclaimable  vestige  of  primitive  man 
in  all  his  original  savagery — the  baby. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


Early  One  Morning. 
She  goes !   she  goes ! 

And  no  one  hears, 
And  no  one  knows  ; 

But  she  fears,  she  fears. 
Her  father  sleeps  ;  if  she  only  knew, 
Her  mother  weeps,  lest  a  dream  come  true. 

And  the  morning  wears. 

She  goes  !  she  goes  I 

Down  the  echoing  stair. 
And  the  white  light  grows 

And  is  everywhere. 
Soon  the  birds  will  chirp,  and  the  busy  mill 
Hum,  and  the  cows  go  up  the  hill, 

And  she  not  there  ! 

She  goes  !  she  goes ! 

On  the  window-sill 
The  white  cat  knows, 

But  sits  on  still, 
Blinking  her  yellow  eyes  in  the  sun  ; 
The  house  dog  knows,  but  he'll  tell  to  none, 

Since  'tis  her  will ! 

She  goes  !  she  goes  ! 

The  door's  unbarred. 
How  the  cock  crows 

In  the  neighbor's  yard  ! 
She  shrinks  when  she  hears  the  ripe  pear  fall 
On  the  dew-sodden  earth  by  the  garden  wall. 

All's  heard  !  all's  marred  ! 

No,  for  she  goes. 

With  a  secret  smile, 
For  she  knows,  she  knows 

That  all  the  while 
Her  lover  stands  where  the  roads  divide, 
With  a  song  on  his  lips  and  his  sword  at  his  side, 

And  a  foot  on  the  stile.  — Violet  Hunt. 


The  Elopement. 
That  worthy  citizen,  Jacques  Simbord — 

Of  Passy-le-Bois,  the  portly  maire. 
Silently  counts  his  roses  o'er, 

And  sippeth  his  purple  ordinaire, 
Under  the  shade  of  the  arching  vines, 

In  his  elbow-chair,  with  its  garb  of  brown. 
While  the  light  of  the  golden  sun  declines 

Over  the  roofs  of  the  drowsy  town. 

The  moire's  Lisette  is  down  at  the  gate— 

The  old  green  gate — where  the  vines  are  high. 
"  Lisette  is  a  child,"  he  says,  "but  wait ! 

We'll  marry  her,  look  you,  by  and  bye. 
'Tis  well  young  hearts  should  be  early  bound, 

And  notary  Choux  may  wish  to  wed  ; 
He's  fifty — true  ;  but  there  can't  be  found, 

A  richer  man,  or  a  better  fed." 

Ma  foi  I  but  a  father's  eyes  are  blind  ; 

Were  you  at  the  gate,  most  worthy  maire, 
Or  down  in  the  path,  those  vines  behind. 

You  had  seen  a  sight  that  had  made  you  stare  ! 
You  had  seen  a  gallant  young  mousquetaire 

Kissing  the  lips  of  your  child,  Lisette  ; 
And  murmuring  love  with  a  sweeter  air, 

Than  ever  did  lover  in  Passy  yet ! 

And  so  in  the  gray  of  the  silent  morn, 

When  the  air  is  rife  with  the  rose's  breath, 
Lisette  trips  daintily  down  the  lawn  ; 
"  We  fly  with  the  night,  sweet  love,"  he  saith. 
The  wheels  whirl  round,  and  the  dust-clouds  sweep, 

And  away  through  the  town  a  coach  rolls  out ; 
While  the  maire,  in  his  chamber,  is  sound  asleep, 
And  dreams  of  prisoning  love,  no  doubt ! 

— John  Gerald  Bren an. 

In  the  Commonwealth. 
'  Hush,  hush  !     Why  did  you  come  to-night,  mine  own  ? 
The  Ironsides  are  mustering  in  the  court ; 
Hark  to  the  echo  of  the  pious  psalm, 

And  the  hoarse  roar  of  the  ungainly  sport. 
See  where  my  uncle,  with  his  crafty  smile, 

Pours  out  the  brown  October,  full  and  high  ; 
He'd  do  the  same  for  Rupert  should  he  come, 
And  quote  a  text  to  justify  the  lie. 

'  The  king  ? — Why,  you  are  wounded,  darling  ;  see 

How  the  blood  oozes  through  the  azure  vest. 
I've  unguents  here,  and  bandages  enow, 

And  spite  them  all  to-night  I'll  guard  your  rest. 
I'll  rouse  old  nurse  from  brooding  by  the  fire, 

Telling  my  grandsire's  feats  to  twilight  gloom. 
I've  played  the  ghost  ere  now  at  Hallow  E'en  ; 

No  foot,  to-night,  shall  tread  the  haunted  room, 

1  There's  only  one  I  fear — my  cousin  there  ; 

Him  with  the  close-cropped  curls  and  subtle  smile, 
Seeming  to  jest  with  yon  grim  corporal, 

And  watching  closely  for  me  all  the  while. 
Last  night  he  urged  his  suit — nay,  never  frown, 

You  might  have  heard,  and  welcome,  all  we  said  ; 
But,  'mid  the  oath  crushed  in  his  clinching  teeth, 

I  heard  your  name — sweetheart,  I  am  afraid  ! 

'  Keep  back  ;  the  niche  is  deep  and  narrow,  too, 
But  he  can  hear  and  see  as  if,  in  sooth, 
Some  evil  spirit  helps  him.     What,  love?    Fly, 
And  at  some  quiet  chapel  pledge  our  troth  ? 
Set  sail  in  La  Belle  Marie,  dancing  there, 

Behind  the  headland,  on  the  heaving  main, 
And  in  some  hidden  nook  of  sunny  France, 
Wait  till  our  king  comes  to  his  own  again  ? 

1  Dear,  you'll  be  good  to  me  ?    And  it  were  well 

To  leave  these  weary  wars  and  woes  behind, 
Ah,  Richard  is  no  longer  in  the  court! 

Danger  is  nigh  us,  so  old  Hubert  signed — 
Hubert  who  loved  my  mother.     Hark,  a  tread 

Comes  ringing  down  the  oaken  corridor. 
Pass  'neath  the  tapestry,  darling.     Who  comes  there? 

To-night  I  shall  not  quit  my  bower  more." 

The  weak  bar  crashed  before  an  angry  foot. 

The  lover  sprang  the  shrieking  girl  to  guard, 
But  his  strong  arm  hung  helpless  at  his  side — 

Helpless  the  murderer's  deadly  thrust  to  ward  ; 
As  a  long  shriek  rang  to  the  vaulted  roof, 

Struck  to  the  heart  the  gay,  young  soldier  fell. 
The  coward's  dagger  reached  it  through  her  hand, 

So  the  old  legends  of  the  tower  tell. 

Nor  long  she  lived  to  mourn  her  cavalier, 

But  passed  away  in  frenzy — happiest  so  ; 
And  in  a  drunken  revel  died  the  man 

Who  slew  his  own  hopes  with  his  dastard  blow. 
But  still  they  say,  at  the  old  casement  niche, 

A  shadowy  form  at  Hallow  E'en  will  stand, 
Watching,  with  wild  blue  eyes,  the  empty  court, 

In  silence  pointing  with  a  bleeding  hand.       — Anon, 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

Miss  Annie  Corbin  will  receive  from  her  father,  Austin 
Corbin,  on  her  approaching  wedding  day,  a  little  check  for  a 
million  dollars. 

Walter  Besant's  sister,  Miss  Mabel,  is  an  enthusiastic  tri- 
cycle-rider, and  thinks  nothing  of  a  thirty  or  forty-mile  spin 
over  the  country,  with  a  lady  companion. 

Marion  Manola  has  recently  substituted  her  husband's 
valet  for  her  own  maid  as  an  assistant  in  her  stage  dressing- 
room.     She  claims  that  he  takes  better  care  of  her  clothes. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie's  age  is  given  in  the  marriage-license 
record  as  thirty-eight.  Two  years  ago  she  was  said  to  be 
thirty-nine.  Wilde  is  her  fourth  husband.  She  was  first 
married  March  28,  1S54,  to  David  C.  Peacock,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  E.  G.  Squiers.  About  1870,  she  married  Frank 
Leslie,  an  English  engraver,  whose  real  name  was  Henry 
Carter. 

A  Chicago  maid's  artfulness  in  utilizing  Sousa's  autograph 
has  just  come  to  light.  When  the  Marine  Band  was  in  the 
Windy  City  last  spring,  giving  concerts,  this  girl  sought  the 
leader's  autograph  in  a  dainty  note,  inclosing  a  large  card 
therefor.  Subsequently,  having  received  it,  she  wrote  above 
the  signature  :  "  Please  give  bearer  four  good  seats  and 
charge  to  my  account,"  and  presented  it  at  the  box-office. 

There  are  many  young  peeresses,  who,  being  widowed,  are 
afraid  to  inscribe  the  word  "  dowager  "  upon  their  cards.  The 
few  women  who  have  taken  the  dowager  rank  without  shirk- 
ing may  be  counted.  They  are  the  Dowager  Duchess  of 
Roxburgh,  the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Athole,  the  Dowager 
Lady  Waterpark,  the  Dowager  Lady  Downe,  and  the  Dow- 
ager Lady  Jane  Churchill.  The  last  mentioned  for  a  time 
laid  aside  the  hated  prefix,  but  when  she  found  that  the  Court 
News  man  invariably  described  her  as  dowager,  she  gave 
up  the  game. 

The  Duchesse  d'Uzes,  after  having  figured  successively  as 
the  patroness  and  financial  backer  of  General  Boulanger,  as 
the  foremost  equestrienne  in  France  and  as  a  most  clever  and 
talented  sculptress,  as  well  as  quite  a  remarkable  painter,  has 
now  made  her  appearance  in  the  ranks  of  novelists,  having 
within  the  last  few  days  published  a  novel  entitled  "  Julien 
Masly."  The  pen-name  which  the  duchess  uses  is  that  of 
"  Manuela,"  one  that  she  had  already  adopted  when  she  ex- 
hibited her  statue  of  St.  Hubert,  which  is  destined  for  the 
"  Chapel  of  Sportsmen  "  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
at  Montmartre. 

A  writer  in  a  German  periodical,  who  met  Marie  Bash- 
kirtseff  in  Rome,  says  she  was  "  undoubtedly  an  elegant  and 
piquant  figure  ;  but  her  only  claims  to  beauty  were  her  per- 
fectly modeled,  snowy  arms  and  shoulders  ;  her  neck  was  far 
too  heavy  for  her  slender  body — a  Hebe  with  the  neck  of  a 
a  Juno  goes  against  the  laws  of  plastic  beauty.  Her 
nose  was  too  short,  her  eyes  too  oblong,  her  mouth  too 
severe  and  energetic  ;  there  was  a  touch  of  the  Mongolian 
about  her.  She  wore  a  costume  of  white  plush — her  favorite 
material — and  of  silk  gauze.  In  the  mass  of  dark-brown 
hair  glittered  a  diamond  star." 

The  Empress  of  Germany  is  a  stupendous  and  overwhelm- 
ing excuse  and  encouragement  for  any  woman's  love  of  dress. 
Augusta  makes  a  magnificent  appearance.  One  would  al- 
most call  her  a  regal  beauty.  Nevertheless,  she  is  about  as 
commonplace,  really,  as  empresses  are  ever  made,  and  it  is  only 
the  glitter  and  glory  of  her  magnificent  jewels  and  the  style 
of  her  sumptuous  gowns  that  cheat  the  eye  into  admiring  the 
woman.  She  is  a  big  woman  ;  always  tall,  and  by  profuse 
maternity  given  an  amplitude  not  graceful  but  imposing.  It 
was  her  height  that  gave  her  a  throne.  Bismarck,  whose 
word  then  was  law,  remarked  that  Hohenzollerns  were  run- 
ning down  in  stature — getting  below  the  royal  feet  and  inches. 
So  he  ordered  that  the  young  prince  marry  the  tallest  princess 
that  he  could  find,  which  he  did  in  the  person  of  her  present 
majesty. 

The  opening  of  Oklahoma  and  the  grand  rush  for  the  In- 
dian lands  have  brought  fair  woman  before  the  public  in  a 
new  character — that  of  woman  boomer — and  as  such  she  is 
said  to  be  more  daring  even  than  the  man  adventurer.  One 
of  the  most  famous  of  these  women  is  Nannetta  Daisy,  a 
finely  educated  and  beautiful  woman  of  thirty,  who  was  the 
leader  of  a  score  or  more  of  women  boomers  having  their 
head-quarters  in  Indian  Territory.  Nannetta  had  been  a 
school-teacher  and  a  newspaper  writer,  and  missed  by  but 
one  vote  being  State  librarian  of  Kentucky.  At  the  head  of 
her  Amazon  company  of  boomers  she  took  up  a  claim  near 
Edmunds,  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This  claim  was 
contested  by  a  railroad  engineer,  the  contest  terminating  in  a 
shooting  match.  Both  were  slightly  wounded,  but  public 
opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  woman.  A  squatter  jury  placed 
her  in  possession  and  warned  the  man  to  leave  the  country. 
Catherine  Labourier  Dallas,  a  modern  Lucretia  Borgia  in 
temper  and  known  as  Sorrel  Kate  from  her  red  hair  and  her 
custom  of  riding  a  sorrel  horse,  is  another  famous  boomer. 
She  shot  a  "  tenderfoot  "  for  too  much  familiarity,  and  no  man 
dared  molest  the  claims  of  the  "red-headed  terror  from 
Texas."  Pretty  Pearl  Younger,  the  daring  daughter  of  noto- 
rious Belle  Starr,  is  a  beautiful  vision  to  be  met  at  the  boomer- 
camps,  dressed  in  light-colored  corduroy  trousers,  with  a 
neglige  shirt,  open  at  the  throat,  a  white  sombrero  on  her 
head,  and  a  collection  of  pistols  in  her  belt.  She  killed  a 
man  in  defense  of  her  property,  and  the  rough  boomers 
formed  a  phalaox  about  her,  through  which  no  officer  dared 
break.  Miss  Nellie  Bruce  located  her  claim,  built  a  home, 
or,  rather,  dug  one  out  in  the  side  of  a  hill  on  the  site  where 
her  father's  house  had  been  burned  by  Indian  scouts,  and, 
surrounded  by  a  couple  of  dogs  and  a  flock  of  chickens,  she 
held  her  ground  alone  against  the  enemy  until  rec 
she  surrendered  to  the  mayor  of  Oklahoma  and 
wife. 
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NEW  BOOKS. 


Abraham  Lincoln. 

By  Carl  Schurz.     With  a  fine   new 
portrait  of  Lincoln.      i6mo,  $1.00. 
Mr.  Schurz  portrays  Lincoln's  career  and 
character  with  remarkable  fairness  and  wis- 
dom,   and  justifies   the   admiring   love  with 
which  his  memory  is  cherished. 

Joseph  Hardy  Neesima. 

By    Arthur    Sherburne     Hardy, 
author  of  "  But  Yet  a  Woman,"  "  Passe 
Rose,"  etc.     With  portraits  of  Mr.  Nee- 
sima and  Hon.  Alpheus  Hardy.     $2.00. 
This  account  of  one  of  the  most  famous 
Japanese  of  modern  times  is  deeply  interest- 
ing.    His  education  in  America,  his    contri- 
bution  to    the   wonderful   transformation    of 
Japan,  and  the  light  thrown  on  that  unique 
country  by  his  letters,  render  the  book  pecu- 
liarly valuable  and  engaging. 

The  House  of  Martha. 

A  Novel.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton, 
author  of  "  Rudder  Grange."  $1.25. 
"The  House  of  Martha"  is  a  sisterhood 
devoted  to  celibacy,  religion,  and  charity.  A 
man  falls  desperately  in  love  with  one  of  the 
"  Sisters,"  and  proposes  to  have  a  "  Brother- 
hood." Those  who  have  read  Mr.  Stockton's 
novels,  can  guess  how  interesting  this  is. 

The  One-Hoss  Shay, 

With  its  Companion  Poems,  How  THE 
Old  Horse  Won  the  Bet,  and 
The  Broomstick  Train.  By  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes.  A  Holiday  Book, 
with  sixty  Illustrations  by  Howard 
Pyle.     8vo,  full  leather  binding,  J  1.50. 

The      Undiscovered 
Country. 

A  Novel  by  William   D.   Howells. 
Riverside  Paper  Series.     50  cents. 
One  of  the  strongest  novels  Mr.  Howells 
has  ever  written. 

***  For  sale  by  all  Booksellers.    Sent,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price  by  tlie  Pni-listers, 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 


WEDDINC 

INVITATIONS 

-•.-Properly  Engraved-:- 

AT- 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 
Near  Grant  Avenue. 

Bancroft's  Pacific  Coast  Histories 

A  complete  set,  39  volumes,  Russia  bind- 
ing, perfect  condition,  for  sale  at  S3. 00  a 
volume;  original  price,  S10.00  a  volume. 

AddreBS  "  H.  D.  C."  Argonaut  office. 


MAGAZINES 

May  be  ordered  NOW  for  1892.  Sub- 
scriptions received  to  all  Leading  Pe- 
riodicals.   Ask  for  list. 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,   "j  Q  Post  Street. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours  to 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

For   full   particulars   see   special    Illustrated  Programme, 
"  Egypt  and  the  Nile,"  15c;   "  Palestine, "  15c;  or    '  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  10c  ,  by  mail.  THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SPOT  CASH  Si! 

with  Btool  and  scarf,  for  $21)8.50  spot  cash,  t.  o.  b. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Piano,**  the  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  lo  the  public  OtherPianos 
a re  .-old  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
b y  us,  but  not  this  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
11  and  see  it  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
-1  ill  lower— $236.00. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  A 10. 
:v*»t303SutlerSt.,S.F. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
J.  H.  Sborthouse's  latest  novel,  "  Blanche,  Lady 
Falaise,"  is  to  appear  soon. 

Carlyle's  one  novel,  heretofore  unpublished,  is  to 
be  brought  out  in  this  country  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  issued,  as  No. 
51  of  their  Riverside  Literature  Series  (price,  in 
paper  covers,  fifteen  cents),  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  and 
other  American  Essays  from  Washington  Irving's 
Sketch-Book."  In  addition  to  "  Rip  Van  Winkle," 
the  book  contains  the  famous  "  Legend  of  Sleepy 
Hollow,"  "  Philip  of  Pokanoket,"  introductions  and 
explanatory  notes,  and  an  interesting  biographical 
sketch  of  the  author. 

Hans  Breitmann  has  lifted  melodious  strains  once 
more  ;  a  new  poem  by  hira  is  on  the  press.  It  is 
called  "  Magonia." 

An  Edition  de  luxe  of  George  H.  Elhvanger's 
"  Story  of  My  House  "  is  to  be  published  by  Apple- 
ton.  The  edition  will  be  limited  to  one  hundred 
numbered  copies,  and  will  be  printed  on  hand-made 
paper,  with  uncut  edges. 

Henry  Harland  has  ceased  to  use  his  pen-name, 
"  Sydney  Luska." 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  just  ready  a  "  Cata- 
logue of  Casts  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Bos- 
ton," which  is  not  merely  a  catalogue  but  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  history  of  ait  ;  and  new 
editions  of  Mrs.  C.  Van  D.  Chenoweth's  "  Stories 
of  the  Saints,"  "The  Historical,  Political,  and 
Diplomatic  Writings  of  Niccolo  Machiavelli,  trans- 
lated by  Christian  E.  Detmold,  and  Sheridan's 
"Rivals"  and  "School  for  Scandal,"  edited  by 
Brander  Matthews. 

The  first  edition  of  "The  Faith  Doctor,"  by  Ed- 
ward Eggleston,  was  exhausted  on  the  day  of  pub- 
lication.    It  was  published  by  the  Appletons. 

Mrs.  Green,  the  widow  of  the  historian,  has  writ- 
ten a  book  on  "  The  English  Town  in  the  Fifteenth 
Century." 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  stories  of  the  last  five 
years  was  "The  Man  who  was  Guilty."  Mrs.  Flora 
Haines  Loughead  has  now  written  another  story  of 
California,  called  "The  Abandoned  Claim,"  very 
unlike  the  former,  but  an  engaging  story  of  the  ex- 
periences of  a  family  on  an  abandoned  claim,  with 
romance  enough  to  add  a  special  interest.  It  will  be 
published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  S:  Co. 

That  sprightly  new  writer,  "Tasraa,"  has  two 
fresh  novels  in  readiness,  ' '  The  White  Feather  "  and 
"  The  Penance  of  Portia  James."  W.  Clark  Rus- 
sell's new  book  is  to  be  called  "  Mrs.  Dines's  Jewels." 

Senator  Peffer's  book,  "The  Farmer's  Side,"  is 
announced  by  Appleton. 

Walter  Besant  frankly  says  that  the  English  author 
can  not  speak.  "  If  he  rises  to  propose  a  toast,  he 
says  what  he  has  to  say  without  art,  without  prepara- 
tion ;  he  stammers,  he  boggles,  he  hesitates.  Nay, 
sometimes  he  refuses  absolutely  to  speak." 

The  definitive  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes's  writings 
which  is  now  being  published,  under  the  author's 
supervision,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  will  fill 
thirteen  duodecimo  volumes.  The  binding  is  in 
red  cloth,  with  a  leather  stamp,  and  does  not  indi- 
cate the  series  by  volume  numbers,  so  that  pur- 
chasers can  take  the  set  or  any  part.  The  prose 
leads  off,  and  the  ' '  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table  " 
constitutes  Vol.  I.,  and  bears  the  likeness  of  Dr. 
Holmes  at  the  age  of  forty. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  has  told  Mr.  Brander 
Mathews  that  most  of  the  stories  told  in  his  book, 
"  A  Group  of  Noble  Dames,"  are  true.  They  are 
derived  from  family  traditions. 

The  leading  serial  story  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
for  1892  will  be  "  Don  Orsino,"  by  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford. 

Michael  Verne,  the  son  of  Jules  Verne,  is  said  to 
be  an  inheritor  of  his  father's  talent,  and  is  described 
as  writing  stories  in  his  father's  vein. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  in  preparation  a  large- 
paper  edition  of  Bancroft's  "  History  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  to  be  issued  in  six  volumes,  and  will 
be  limited  to  one  hundred  numbered  copies. 

Rudyard  Kipling's  sister,  Mrs.  Fleming,  whose 
husband  is  a  Scotchman  and  a  British  officer,  has 
recently  published — for  private  circulation  only — a 
novel  entitled  "The  Heart  of  a  Maid."  Mrs.  Flem- 
ing writes  for  several  English  magazines,  but  under 
a  pen-name.     The  British  Weekly  says  : 

"  When  we  hear,  on  excellent  authority,  that  Mr.  Kipling's 
mother-' the  wittiest  woman  in  India,' as  he  prettily  calls 
her  in  the  dedication  of  one  of  his  books-has  taken  to 
writing  poetry,  we  begin  to  tremble  for  the  Kipling  family. 
For  we  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Kipling's  grandparents  are 
alive,  nor  can  we  tell  whether  they  also  may  not  be  possessed 
of  latent  literary  power." 

Kemble  will  lend  his  pencil  to  a  holiday  edition  of 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  which  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.  have  undertaken  ,  and  Edward  H.  Garrett  will 
illustrate  their  new  issue  of  Whiltier's  "Snow- 
Bound." 

Octave  Thanet  has  written  a  clever  magazine  story 
called  "The  Return  of  the  Rejected."     It  tells  of 


the  travels  and  adventures  of  a  manuscript  which  is 
submitted  to  all  the  leading  magazines.  The  story 
is  founded  on  fact,  and  fac-simile  copies  of  several 
letters  of  rejection  from  various  editors  are  repro- 
duced. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  are  about  to  publish 
"  Freeland  :  A  Social  Anticipation,"  by  Dr.  Theodor 
Hertzka,  a  book  which  has  been  called  "  the  Ger- 
man 'Looking  Backward.'"  This  work  describes 
an  imaginary  colony  in  Equatorial  Africa,  in  which 
Dr.  Hertzka's  economic  system  of  land  and  capital 
nationalization,  combined  with  absolutely  untram- 
raeled  industrial  competition,  is  carried  out. 

New  Publications. 
"Willmoth  the  Wanderer,"  by  C.  C.  Dail,  a 
story  of  a  man  from  the  planet  Saturn,  and  "A 
Woman  in  the  Case  ;  or,  Debtor  to  the  Devil," 
have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  J.  S.  Ogilvie, 
New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"A  Family  Failing,"  an  interesting  story  by 
Hawley  Smart,  and  "Those  Westerton  Girls,"  by 
Florence  Warden,  have  been  issued  in  Lovell's 
Westminster  Series  published  by  the  John  W. 
Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  each  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Uphara  &  Co. 

"  Tales  from  Town  Topics  "  is  the  title  of  a  little 
volume  made  up  of  more  or  less  salacious  and  more 
or  less  clever  tales,  poems,  and  squibs  chosen  from 
the  recent  contents  of  Town  Topics.  Published  by 
the  Town  Topics  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Original  Recitations,  with  Lesson-Talks,"  by 
Emma  Dunning  Banks,  contains  thirty-five  poems, 
by  more  or  less  famous  authors,  chosen  especially 
for  recitation  and  accompanied  by  minute  directions 
to  the  declaimer.  Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"Amaryllis,"  a  pleasing  if  almost  too  senti- 
mental tale  of  modern  Greece,  and  "  Some  Emotions 
and  a  Moral,"  by  John  Oliver  Hobbes,  a  witty  and 
somewhat  cynical  tale  of  mismated  couples,  are  the 
latest  issues  of  the  Unknown  Library  published  by 
the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

"  Stephen  Ellicott's  Daughter,"  by  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Needell,  is  a  story  of  love  and  self-sacrifice,  which 
holds  one's  attention  even  when,  now  and  then,  the 
hero  and  heroine  seem  to  be  too  good  to  be  true,  so 
to  speak.  Published  in  their  Town  and  Country 
Library  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  The  Old  Devil  and  the  Three  Little  Devils  ;  or, 
Ivan  the  Fool,"  is  the  title  of  the  initial  volume  of  a 
series  of  twelve  translations  made  direct  from  the 
Russian  of  Tolstoi  by  Count  Norraikow.  It  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  title-story,  "A  Lost  Op- 
portunity "  and  "  Polikushka."  Published  by 
Charles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Gesture  and  Pantomimic  Action,"  by  Florence 

A.  Fowle  Adams,  is  an  admirable  book  of  its  kind. 
It  teaches  the  art  and  mystery  of  acquiring  physical 
grace,  and  analyzes  the  possibilities  of  the  human 
face,  limbs,  and  body  in  the  expression  of  emotion. 
The  text  is  well  supplemented  by  explanatory  illus- 
trations, and  two  or  three  poems  are  given  in  panto- 
mime to  show  the  practical  application  of  the  in- 
structions. Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  Octave  Thanet"  has  turned  her  clever  pen  upon 
a  new  field  in  "We  All."  It  is  a  story  of  Ufe  on  an 
Arkansas  plantation,  the  heroes  being  two  Arkansas 
lads  and  a  young  friend  from  Chicago  whom  they  have 
invited  to  visit  their  home.  They  meet  with  many 
exciting  adventures  in  hunting  and  the  other  phases 
of  activity  to  be  expected  in  a  sparsely  settled  State, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  wholesome  fun  scattered 
through  the  pages.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

Among  the  English  novels  recently  reprinted  in 
the  well-chosen  Lovell's  International  Library  are 
"  He  Fell  Among  Thieves,"  by  David  Christie 
Murray  and  Henry  Herman  ;  "  A  Golden  Dream,1' 
by  G.  Manville  Fenn  ;  "The  Railway  Man  and  His 
Children,"  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  ;  "  In  Two  Moods,"  by 
Stepniak  and  William  Westall ;  "The  Scapegoat," 
by  Hall  Caine  ;  "  The  Mischief  of  Monica,"  by  L. 

B.  Walford  ;  and  "The  Heart  of  a  Maid,"  by 
Beatrice  Kipling.  Published  by  the  John  W. 
Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Essays—  Scientific,  Political,  and  Speculative" 
is  the  title  of  a  series  of  three  volumes  of  magazine 
articles  by  Herbert  Spencer.  Seven  of  the  essays 
are  now  republished  in  book-form  for  the  first  time, 


and  many  of  the  others  have  been  expanded,  con- 
densed, annotated,  and  otherwise  brought  up  to 
date.  General  or  special  evolution  is  the  dominant 
idea  of  the  essays  in  the  first  volume  ;  philosophical 
questions,  abstract  and  concrete  science,  and  aes- 
thetics are  treated  in  the  second  ;  and  the  third  is 
devoted  to  ethical,  political,  and  social  topics.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
$6.00  per  set  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Edward  Eggleston's  story,  "  The  Faith  Doctor," 
having  been  completed  as  a  serial  in  the  Century,  is 
now  issued  in  book-form.  In  his  preface,  the  au- 
thor says  the  purpose  of  his  novel  is  artistic,  not 
polemic  ;  but  his  standpoint  is  that  of  one  who  is 
skeptical  of  the  science  that  was  new  a  few  months 
ago,  when  the  book  was  conceived  and  written,  and 
is  already  almost  passe.  As  a  story,  "The  Faith 
Doctor"  may  fairly  claim  to  be  artistic  ;  it  is  an  in- 
teresting tale,  from  the  amusing  opening  chapters 
on  the  origin  and  evolution  of  a  man  of  fashion  to 
the  generally  satisfactory  conclusion.  Published  by 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Frank  R.  Stockton's  latest  story  is  "The  House  of 
Martha,"  which  is  now  reprinted  after  serial  publica- 
tion in  the  Atlantic.  The  young  man  of  whom  it 
is  the  autobiography,  is  a  somewhat  petulant  fellow, 
half-spoiled  by  a  doting  grandmother,  and  the  lack 
of  interest  with  which  his  tales  of  travel  are  received 
by  all  his  friends  drives  him  to  hiring  a  man  to  listen 
to  his  narrations.  Eventually  he  finds  the  right 
man,  and  that  man  is  further  useful  to  the  hero  as 
an  "  under-study" — a  person  who  acts  for  one  when 
the  principal  is  incapacitated.  The  pleasure  of  nar- 
ration is  so  intense  that  he  determines  to  write  a 
book  of  travels,  and  to  that  end  secures  the  services 
as  amanuensis  of  a  sister  of  the  House  of  Martha,  an 
Episcopal  religious  institution,  whose  inmates  per- 
form various  forms  of  labor  and  devote  the  proceeds 
to  charity.  The  fact  that  the  young  man's  amanuensis 
is  forbidden  to  converse  with  him  or  even  to  let  him 
see  her  face,  and  that  she  is  so  pretty  that  he  falls  in 
love  with  her  at  first  sight,  offers  the  first  complica- 
tion ;  and  others,  of  Stocktonesque  ingenuity,  follow 
with  prodigal  profusion.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 


No  fictitious  certificates,  but  solid  facts,  testify  the 
marvelous  cures  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla. 


D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


FREELAND : 

A  SOCIAL  ANTICIPATION.  By  Dr.  Theodor 
Hertzka.    i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

A  most  interesting  attempt  to  work  out  the  social  prob- 
lems which  confront  the  world  to-day.  It  is  a  description 
of  an  ideal  community  founded  upon  new  and  yet  not  im- 
possible conditions.  In  Germany  this  book  has  met  with  a 
success  equal  lo  that  of  Looking  Backward  in  this  country, 
and,  like  the  latter  book,  it  has  led  to  the  foundation  of  clubs 
and  societies,  and  to  efforts  to  put  the  plans  of  the  author 
into  actual  practice. 

ONE  REASON  WHY. 

By  Beatrice  Whitby,  author  of  "The  Awaken- 
ing of  Mary  Fenwick,"  "  Part  of  the  Proper- 
ty," etc.  No.  81,  Town  and  Country  Library. 
i2mo.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  $1.00. 

"  It  is  not  often  that  the  first  novel  of  an  author  is  such 
a  pronounced  success  as  is  '  The  Awakening  of  Mary  Fen- 
wick.'" —  Christian  Union. 

'_'  '  Part  of  the  Property '  is  a  thoroughly  good  book.  .  .  . 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  a  novel  In  which  there  is  not  a  trace 
of  slipshod  work." — London  Spectator. 

LABORATORY  PRACTICE. 

A  Series  of  Experiments  on  the  Fundamental 
Principles  of  Chemistry.  A  companion  vol- 
ume to  "The  New  Chemistry."  By  Prof. 
Josiah  Parsons  Cooke,  LL.  D.,  Professor 
and  Director  of  the  Chemical  Laboratory, 
Harvard  University,     umo.     Cloth,  $1.00. 

"  It  is  thought  by  the  writer  that  a  course  on  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  chemistry,  like  the  one  here  oudtned, 
is  far  more  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  secondary  schools  than 
the  meager  description  of  the  scheme  of  the  chemical  ele- 
ments which  is  presented  in  epitome  by  most  of  the  element- 
ary text-books  on  this  science  ;  and  in  order  to  bring  the 
experimental  method  within  the  means  of  all  schools  of  that 
class,  the  writer  has  sought  to  adapt  to  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction common  household  utensils,  such  as  may  be  made 
by  a  tinsmith,  or  found  5t  any  house-furnishing  store.  .  .  , 
The  student  ought  to  be  left  to  ma'ke  his  own  observations, 
and  then  to  interpret  the  results  with  such  aid  as  may  be 
necessary  from  the  instructor."— From  tlu  Preface. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  t. 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publishers, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,  3.  &  S  Bond  Street,  New  York. 
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BOOK  SALE! 


AN  OPPORTUNITYJFJ  LIFETIME. 

A  Closing-Out  Sale  of  our  entire  retail  stock. 
Choice  BOOKS  and  PICTURES  sell- 
ing at  a  great  sacrifice* 

Dewing"   Bros,    and    Kroeger    &    Sons'    Pianos. 
Large  Discount  to  reduce  stock.  * 


PIANO  SALE ! 

THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY,  FLOOD  BUILDING,  813  MARKET  STREET 


October  26,  1891. 


THE 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Wesleyan  University  has  a  lively  social  sensa- 
tion. It  has  many  young  men  among  its  students 
whom  the  young  women  have  found  agreeable  com- 
panions in  their  hours  of  leisure.  The  young  men 
have  been  permitted  not  only  to  escort  the  young 
women  to  entertainments  and  social  gatherings,  under 
the  eye  of  a  chaperon,  but,  also,  to  call  upon  them  at 
their  dormitory,  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  institu- 
tion, is  known  as  "  the  roost."  President  Raymond 
recently  conceived  the  idea  that  the  calls  of  the 
young  men  should  be  systematized  and  brought 
under  the  college  regulations.  The  matter  was 
talked  over  by  the  faculty,  and  it  was  concluded 
that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  whereby  the 
president  might  know  which  of  the  young  men  were 
frequenting  "the  roost,"  and  which  of  the  young 
women  were  the  special  attractions  to  them.  The 
outcome  of  the  discussion  was  that  a  general  re- 
striction was  placed  upon  calls.  The  new  edict  re- 
quires the  filling  out  of  a  card  in  this  form  : 

;  MlDDLETOWN,  CONN.,  189I.  '. 

;       Signature  of  caller : 

;       Residence : 

:       Evening  desired : 

:       Hour : 

:  Gentlemen  are  requested  to  bear  in  mind  the  1 

1  following  facts : 

:  1.  The  ladies  do  not  receive  later   than  10  : 

:  o'clock.  : 

;       2.  The  ladies  desire  caller  to  conform  to  his  : 

:   card.  I 

Not  transferable.  : 

:       Name  of  lady : 

The  members  of  the  faculty  hold  that  the  use  of 
these  cards  will  operate  advantageously  in  several 
ways.  They  can  ascertain  whether  certain  students 
are  calling  too  frequently,  and  whether  it  is  advis- 
able, on  account  of  the  personal  character  of  any 
of  them,  to  shut  off  the  privilege,  and  they  can, 
also,  avert  the  inconvenience  of  a  young  woman 
having  too  many  callers  in  an  evening.  A  young 
man  can  hereafter  obtain  only  one  card  a  week,  on 
which  is  designated  the  evening  he  may  call.  Each 
young  woman  may  receive  not  exceeding  three 
evenings  in  a  week,  and  the  faculty,  it  is  under- 
stood, will  favor  a  different  caller  for  each  evening, 
rather  than  permit  a  fair  student's  "best  young 
man "  to  monopolize  her  three  evenings.  Neither 
the  young  men  nor  the  young  women  have  objected 
to  the  chaperon  system,  but  they  are  agreed  in  pro- 
testing against  President  Raymond's  new  rule  as  an 
uncalled-for  interference  with  their  individual  rights 
and  privileges. 


Everybody  has  heard  of  the  famous  doll,  which, 

n  by-gone  times,  was  exhibited  in  the  Merceria  of 

Venice,  and  was  dressed  up  to  illustrate  the  latest 

iashions  of  France  and  of  Milan.     In  Genoa,  this 

loll  was  replaced  in  a  very  curious  manner.     As  late 

is  the  first  ten  years  of  the  present  century,  it  was 

.till  the  custom  in  that  city  to  send  the  bride's  trous- 

eau  three  days  before  the  marriage  to  the  palace  of 

ter  husband- to- be.     The  clothes  were  made  to  fit 

vicker  frames,  not  unlike  those  exhibited  in  a  mod- 

rrn  dress-maker's  case,  and  paraded   through   the 

treets,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  the  women  of  the 

larish,  who  were  thus  enabled  to  judge  for  tbem- 

elves  the  latest  fashions.     In  Milan  and  at  Naples, 

rides  were,  as  is  still  the  custom  in  Spain,  married 

1  black,  a  somber  costume,  changed  immediately 

fter  the  wedding.     Details  of  the  dresses  presented 

3  Lucrezia  Borgia  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage 

nth  Don  Alfonzo  of  Ferrara  are  given  with  much 

ainuteness  in  the  diary  of  Sanudo,  who  followed 

iat  princess  from   Rome  to  Ferrara,   and  records 

ay   by   day    the    festivities    given    in    her   honor. 

imong  the  dresses  we  note  one  which  must  have 

een  very  picturesque.     "  The  bride,"  he  says,  "on 

le  morning  of  February  2,  1502,  entered  Ferrara. 

he  was  mounted  on  a  white  mule,  and  was  dressed 

1  a  crimson-velvet  mantle,  worn  over  a  petticoat  of 

old  brocade,  slashed  with  silver  and  richly  trimmed 

ith  pearls.     Her  train  was  of  black  satin,  striped 

ith  gold  and  lined  with  ermine.     On  her  throat  she 

ore  pearls,  and  on  her  head  a  crown  of  diamonds, 

bich  once  belonged  to  my  lady  Duchess  of  Ferrara, 

ijr  lord's  first  wife,  whom  God  in  His  mercy  rest  in 

sace.     The   Duchess   of    Urbino,    who  also   rode 

?on  a  white  mule,  was  dressed  in  black  velvet,  em- 

roidered  with  triangles  of  beaten  gold,  being  as- 

ological  signs."    Another  dress,  worn  by  Lucrezia 

orgia  during  the  festivities,   was  of  white   satin, 

immed  with    black   velvet  to    represent  bars    of 

usic ;  and  still  another  was  of  yellow  satin,  em- 

'oidered  with  peacock  feathers,  and  having  a  train 

deep-green  velvet  painted  to  look  like  peacock 

athers. 


;-• 


There  is  surely  a  great  difference  between  those 
10  travel  for  pleasure,  and  are  mainly  induced  to 
•  so  by  the  promise  of  comfort  held  out  to  them, 
id  those  who  travel  for  profit.  If  we  are  well  paid 
r  it,  we  patiently  endure  inconveniences  which  we 
.rurally  resent  when  our  only  aim  is  to  enjoy  our- 
j  Ives.  Just  as  many  folks  say  :  "  We  don't  care  so 
--^r  uch  about  an  increase  of  wages,  but  some  hours 
leisure  we  must  have,"  so  there  are  others  who 
juld  rather  have  less  holiday  in  the  shape  of  "  out- 
?s,"  and  take  those  they  have  in  comfort — who 
>uld  rather  stay,  for  example,  a  week  at  a  good 
tel  than  a  fortnight  in  a  stuffy  lodging-house, 
uury  is  necessary  to  nobody,  but  a  considerable 
nority  of  mankind  will  prefer  to  stop  at  hom« 


rather  than  travel,  if  traveling  is  to  entail  trouble 
and  discomfort.  This  stale  of  mind  of  theirs  is,  of 
course,  unintelligible  to  the  man  who,  traveling  "for 
pleasure,"  is  content  to  share  that  cupboard  called  a 
cabin  with  a  sick  stranger  on  an  Atlantic  voyage  ; 
but  that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  denounced 
as  fastidious.  Moreover,  a  good  many  people  pre- 
tend not  to  "  mind  "  the  disagreeables  of  travel  who 
have  disliked  them  exceedingly  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence.  It  is  curious  that  when  folks  do  not  like 
their  work,  they  are  always  ready  to  say  so,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  get  them  to  confess  that  they  do  not 
like  their  pleasures.  And  there  is  nothing  they  He 
about  with  such  facility  as  their  enjoyment  of  travel. 
They  do  it  for  the  same  reason  that  a  woman  will 
wear  some  attire  that  she  knows  is  not  becoming  to 
her,  because  it  is  the  fashion. 


Balzac,  the  French  author,  says  that  a  woman's 
character  finds  expression  in  her  favorite  color.  A 
woman  who  prefers  orange  or  green  gowns  is,  he 
thinks,  quarrelsome.  Those  who  sport  yellow  hats, 
or  who  go  clad  in  black  without  cause,  are  not  to  be 
trusted.  White  should  indicate  coquetry.  Gentle 
and  thoughtful  women  prefer  pink.  Pearl-gray  is 
the  color  of  women  who  consider  themselves  un- 
fortunate. Lilac  is  the  shade  particularly  affected 
by  over-ripe  beauties  ;  therefore,  according  to  Bal- 
zac, lilac  hats  are  mostly  worn  by  mothers  on  their 
daughters'  marriage  day,  and  by  women  more  than 
forty  years  old  when  they  go  visiting. 

Mr.  Labouchere  has  a  contributor  to  his  journal. 
Truth,  who  delights  now  and  again  to  say  something 
rasping  about  Americans.  Here  is  his  latest  utter- 
ance. "Have  you  ever  remarked  the  magic,  and 
even  tragic,  influence  which  the  nuptial  blessing  ap- 
parently exercises  over  an  American  bride's  dowry  ? 
It  is  quite  bewildering.  Previous  to  this  compara- 
tively simple  ceremony,  the  average  American  young 
lady  always  possesses  untold  wealth,  but  no  sooner 
is  the  service  completed  than  her  vast  riches  vanish 
into  the  very  thinnest  of  thin  air,  never  again  to  be 
seriously  alluded  to.  Experience  will  teach  you  that 
our  fair  American  cousins  are  all  heiresses,  always 
belong  to  one  of  the  '  First  Families,"  and  invariably 
profess  the  greatest  contempt  for  our  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions.  They  teach  us,  indeed, 
that  one  man  is  as  good  as  another,  and  that  title, 
pedigree,  and  position  are  merely  superficial  quali- 
ties, and  of  no  value  whatever  in  themselves.  Each 
individual,  they  assert,  should  be  judged  upon  his 
personal  merits,  quite  irrespective  of  parentage  or 
profession.  This  fascinating  doctrine,  preached,  as 
it  has  been,  by  quasi-miUionaire  transatlantic  belles, 
has  naturally  secured  many  converts  ;  but,  singu- 
larly enough,  the  fair  missionaries  appear  to  have 
fared  considerably  better  than  we  by  the  transac- 
tion. I  can  not,  indeed,  recall  a  single  instance  of 
one  of  these  having  made  an  obscure  European 
alliance,  while  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  there 
is  no  more  intelligently  exclusive  a  section  of  our 
community  than  the  American  colony  in  London." 

A  pleasant  side  of  Turkish  girl  life  is  that  which 
may  be  seen  any  day  in  early  summer  at  the  Sweet 
Waters  of  Europe  or  some  other  favorite  resort  on 
the  outskirts  of  Constantinople.  The  family  will  set 
out  in  the  morning,  and,  spreading  their  rugs  in 
some  field,  spend  the  day  there  doing  nothing,  and 
apparently  very  contented  with  the  occupation.  The 
women  squat  on  the  ground,  with  their  feet  under 
them,  in  that  peculiar  manner  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  bandy  legs.  It  is  not  romantic,  but 
truth  compels  one  to  state  that  all  Turkish  girls 
ultimately  become  bandy-legged  ;  the  fine,  well- 
made  women  one  occasionally  meets  in  Stamboul 
are  mostly  Circassians.  A  few  cakes  and  some 
sweets  suffice  for  both  young  and  old.  A  stranger  is 
invariably  struck  with  the  prematurely  serious  air 
that  Turkish  children  wear.  The  elder  girls  do  not 
play  and  run  in  the  manner  that  English  people  ex- 
pect of  healthy  children.  They  sit  or  stroll  about, 
quietly  and  gravely,  their  yashmaks  loosened  and 
forming  a  snow-white  frame-work,  which  displays  to 
advantage  their  complexion,  as  yet  unspoiled  by 
paint  and  powder.  On  the  approach  of  a  man,  they 
will  hastily  draw  over  their  yashmaks,  not  so  close, 
however,  that  the  stranger  can  not  admire  their  faces, 
if  he  has  a  fancy  for  Turkish  beauty,  which,  though 
in  girls  and  young  women  sometimes  very  attractive, 
is  too  frequently  of  the  half-bred  Tartar  type,  lack- 
ing intelligence  and  refinement. 


The  novel  which  Mr.  Howells  has  just  begun  in  a 
syndicate  of  newspapers,  under  the  title  "The  Qual- 
ity of  Mercy,"  has  its  opening  chapters  in  the  village 
of  North  Hatboro',  the  scene  of  "Annie  Kilburn." 
The  central  character  is  to  be  ( it  is  said }  a  defaulting 
speculator  who  flees  to  Canada.  The  popular  hero 
now  of  fiction  and  journalism  (says  Life)  is  either  a 
"  speculator,"  or  "  capitalist,"  or  "  the  son  of  Mill- 
ionaire Jones,"  more  often  the  last  named.  A  dec- 
ade ago  it  was  the  broker  who  set  the  pace  of 
American  life  in  novels  and  newspapers.  It  was 
Broker  Jones  who  made  his  pile  by  a  turn  of  the 
market,  who  endowed  the  free  library  in  his  native 
village,  who  represented  American  aristocracy  at 
Saratoga  or  Long  Branch,  and  who  decided  when 
straw  bats  should  be  "called  in"  and  silk  hats  de- 
clared on.  Now  all  is  changed.  The  broker,  as  an 
influential  social  figure,  does  not  count,  except  occa- 


sionally in  the  head-lines  of  what  is  now  called  "a 
middle-class  paper."  A  swell  who  is  not  at  least  a 
capitalist,  has  no  place  whatever  in  a  novel  which 
makes  any  social  pretensions  whatever,  though  he 
may  creep  into  the  "  social  notes  "of  "  Up  in  Busy 
Harlem."  But  of  all  others  it  is  the  "  son  of  Mill- 
ionaire Jones  "  who  has  the  floor.  He  is  a  luxurious 
creature  of  idleness  and  whims  which  he  can  gratify. 
He  would  never  be  suspected  of  doing  any  work, 
and  is  even  a  little  ashamed  of  being  considered  a 
capitalist — "  my  agent  attends  to  all  that,  you  know." 
The  Long  Branch  and  Saratoga,  where  Broker  Jones 
made  a  mild  splurge  on  the  fortune  which  his  son  is 
now  spending,  are  to  that  youth  the  very  outer  dark- 
ness of  the  social  world.  It  is  safe  to  predict  that 
the  next  hero  to  reign  in  American  fiction  will  be 
'*  the  son  of  Millionaire  Jones's  daughter,  who  mar- 
ried the  Duke  of  Westingharn." 


As  fatal  an  emotion  as  any  that  ever  besets  wom- 
ankind is  the  desire  of  one  woman  to  outstrip  an- 
other in  the  beauty  and  taste  of  her  dress  (says  the 
Bazar).  It  has  been  said  that  women  do  not  dress 
for  men,  but  for  each  other.  But  this  is  only  par- 
tially true.  When  they  do  dress  for  each  other,  it 
is  usually  either  to  maintain  a  husband's  financial 
credit,  to  exhibit  the  fact  that  his  nurse  is  equal  to 
the  best,  or  else  to  exhibit  the  still  dearer  fact  that 
the  wife  is  so  taken  care  of  and  valued  as  the  un- 
limited expenditure  upon  her  wardrobe  would  im- 
ply. Of  course  there  are  many  women  who  dress 
nicely  simply  out  of  regard  for  the  fitness  of  things  ; 
but  where  women  dress  for  admiration,  it  is  a  much 
less  elevated  sentiment  which  dominates  them — the 
desire  of  attracting,  and  that  by  personal  contriv- 
ances and  extrinsic  aids  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  individuality.  The  greater  number  of  men 
know  nothing  about  the  richness  of  a  silk,  the 
sheen  of  a  ribbon,  the  difference  between  this 
and  that  material ;  an  imported  hat  looks  no  bet- 
ter in  their  eyes  than  one  made  at  home,  and  thread 
lace  is  no  more  to  them  than  cotton.  "  What  1  like 
best  in  that  woman,"  said  a  man  of  wit  and  culture 
to  bis  wife,  "is  her  independence  in  wearing  that 
faded  and  shabby  old  shawl "  ;  but  the  shawl  was  a 
five-thousand-dollar  cashmere,  such  as  princesses  are 
pleased  to  wear.  The  usual  man  is  better  pleased 
with  a  trim  and  tidy  dress  than  with  one  covered 
with  furbelows  ;  the  simplest  drapery  takes  his  eye 
more  than  any  elaborate  and  intricate  arrangements 
puzzling  the  comprehension  as  to  how  they  came 
about.  He  is  more  likely  to  see  something  lovely  in 
one  wearing  a  cheap  print  neatly  made  and  nicely 
fitting  than  in  one  wearing  Genoa  velvet.  He  does 
not  always  ask  that  the  dress  shall  be  in  the  prevail- 
ing style,  even  so  far  as  that  the  wearer  shall  recall 
other  women  in  effect ;  he  is  quite  willing  she  should 
be  individual. 

One  of  the  simplest  instincts  of  good  manners 
would  seem  to  be  that  a  man  should  uncover  his 
head  while  eating  his  dinner  with  his  family  ;  yet  it 
is  pretty  certain  that  the  first  gentlemen  of  England, 
two  centuries  ago,  habitually  wore  their  hats  during 
that  ceremony,  nor  is  it  known  just  when  or  why 
the  practice  was  changed.  In  Pepy's  famous 
"  Diary,"  which  is  the  best  manual  of  manners  for 
its  period,  we  read,  under  date  of  September  22, 
1664  :  "  Home  to  bed,  having  got  a  strange  cold  in 
my  head  by  flinging  off  my  hat  at  dinner,  and 
sitting  with  the  wind  in  my  neck."  In  Lord  Claren- 
don's essay  on  the  decay  of  respect  paid  to  age,  he 
says  that,  in  bis  younger  da>s,  he  never  kept  his  hat 
on  before  those  older  than  himself,  except  at 
dinner.  Lord  Clarendon  died  in  1674.  That  the 
English  members  of  Parliament  sit  with  their  hats 
on  during  the  sessions  is  well  known,  and  the  same 
practice  prevailed  at  the  early  town  meetings  in 
New  England. 

"  The  Courtship  Corner  "  is  the  name  given  to  an 
advertising  department  in  some  of  the  Scotch  news- 
papers, answering  to  the  "Personal"  column  in 
some  of  our  American  journals  (says  the  New  York 
Ledger.)  In  justice  to  "  Cannie  Scotland,"  we  must 
say  that  its  "Courtship  Corners"  are  not  occupied 
by  notices  which  are  at  all  equivocal.  The  Cale- 
donians in  pursuit  of  love  through  the  press  seem  to 
be  in  search  of  the  legitimate  article.  Matrimony 
appears  to  be  their  object,  and  a  characteristic  desire 
for  dowry  is  most  un romantically  apparent  in  many 
of  the  advertisements.  Some  of  the  announcements 
are  very  funny.  For  example,  three  young  ladies, 
"  aged  respectively  seventeen,  nineteen,  and  twenty- 
one,"  announce  that  they  have  set  their  hearts  on 
marrying  "  three  special  constables."  Why  special 
constables  ?  Upon  what  metaphysical  principle  can 
this  prejudice  in  favor  of  tipstaves  be  explained? 
Let  us  hope  they  have  been  taken  into  custody. 
"  A  jilted  young  lady  "  wishes  to  unite  herself  to  "a 
jilted  young  gentleman  " — for  the  reason,  wc  sup- 
pose, that  misery  loves  company — and  a  young  law- 
yer, "high  in  position,"  would  be  willing  to  chain 
himself  for  life  to  a  young  lady  with  three  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Advertising  being  costly,  and  the 
Scotch  an  economical  people,  the  candidates  for 
matrimony  in  the  "Courtship  Corner"  appeal  in 
groups  to  the  sensibilities  of  the  unmarried,  the  ex- 
pense of  the  notices  being  divided,  share  and  share 
alike,  among  the  parlies  interested. 
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October  26,  1891. 


THE    CABLE-CAR    SYSTEMS. 

The  cable-car  companies  are  indulging  in  an  inter- 
necine war  just  now,  which  the  citizens  of  San  Fran- 
cisco contemplate  with  a  pleased  grin.  Two  years 
ago  the  Argonaut  demonstrated  that  the  cable-car 
companies  were  making  a  profit  of  twenty-three  per 
cent,  on  the  money-value  of  their  plants.  We  gave 
the  figures  on  which  our  statements  were  based. 
We  then  argued  for  a  reduction  of  fare,  or  an  increase 
in  transportation  facilities.  A  concession  has  now 
practically  been  made  by  the  companies.  By  combin- 
ing various  smaller  lines  and  securing  the  exchange 
of  transfer  privileges  with  others,  the  three  principal 
systems — the  Market  Slrtet  Cable  Railway  Company, 
the  Ferries  and  Cliff  House  (or  Powell  Street)  Com- 
pany, and  the  Omnibus  Company — have  reduced 
the  car-fare  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  city 
from  ten  cents  to  five.  The  Omnibus  Company's 
Howard  Street  line,  transferring  at  Tenth  Street  to 
the  Oak  Street  cars,  brought  passengers  from  the 
Mission  to  the  park  or  the  ball-grounds  for  a  single 
fare,  five  cents,  instead  of  rwo  five-cent  fares,  as 
formerly  ;  and  the  Market  Street  system  has  accord- 
ingly made  the  Haight  Street  cars  carry  east-bound 
Valencia  or  Castro  Street  passengers  to  the  park  and 
to  transfer  them  Missionward  to  those  lines  for  a 
single  fare.  The  Market  Street  system  has  also 
made  Hayes  and  Larkin  Streets  a  point  of  transfer, 
without  additional  charge,  between  the  park  via 
Hayes  Street  and  the  ramifications  of  the  Sutter 
Street  Company's  system.  The  existence  of  the 
Omnibus  Company's  Potrero  branches  has  led 
the  Market  Street  system  to  go  into  the  same 
district,  which  it  does  by  making  Market  and 
Fifth  Streets  a  point  of  transfer  between  its  cars 
on  Market  Street  and  cars  running  to  South 
San  Francisco  and  the  Potrero  ;  and  this  latter 
line  also  transfers  to  the  Powell  Street  system, 
with  all  its  ramifications.  The  California  Street 
system  confines  itself  to  the  north  side  of  Market 
Street,  but  it  covers  that  field  fully  by  its  California 
Street  and  Jones  and  Hyde  Street  branches,  and  its 
transfers  to  the  Union  Street  line  down  to  the  ferry 
or  out  to  the  Presidio.  The  result  of  all  this  trans- 
ferring is  a  system  of  cheap  rides  such  as  no  other 
city  can  boast.  For  five  cents  you  can  ride  from  the 
Seven-Mile  House,  on  the  San  Bruno  Road,  down 
to  the  ferries  or  out  to  the  park.  For  the  same  sum 
you  can  ride  from  the  Presidio  down  to  the  ferries 
or  to  Hyde  and  California  Streets  and  thence  out  to 
the  park.  And,  if  that  is  not  enough  riding  for  a 
nickle,  you  can,  for  five  cents,  ride  down  in  the 
Post  Street  cars,  transfer  at  Montgomery  Street  to 
the  third  Street  line,  at  Howard  Street  to  the  Howard 
Street  line,  at  Tenth  Street  to  the  cars  which  go 
past  the  City  Hall  and  so  down  Post,  and  thence  to 
the  Third  Street  cars  again,  keeping  up  the  pleasing 
round  until  you  get  tired  or  the  cars  stop  for  the  night. 
Now  the  cable-car  companies  are  not  reducing  their 
charges  in  this  way  through  any  love  for  the  public. 
Their  attitude  toward  the  public  is  practically 
identical  with  that  ascribed  to  William  H.  Van- 
derbilt.  They  have  been  compelled  to  make  these 
concessions  ;  and  that  they  are  not  crippled  thereby 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  far  from  going  out  of 
business,  three  companies  are  fighting  like  wolves  to 
extend  their  operations  by  securing  the  Stanyan 
Street  franchise.  If  this  new  franchise  is  such  a 
tremendously  good  thing,  the  supervisors  should 
exact  its  full  value.  We  have  already  pointed  out 
various  duties  which  could  properly  be  demanded  of 
the  car  companies  in  return  for  valuable  franchises, 
such  as  requiring  that  they  sprinkle,  pave,  and  keep 
in  repair  the  entire  street  on  which  they  operate,  or 
that  they  should  pay  a  certain  percentage  of  their 
profits  into  the  city  treasury.  San  Francisco  has 
given  away  enough  franchises  for  nothing. 

Theodore  Wores,  the  artist,  is  now  in  the  city  on 
his  way  to  Japan,  but  will  probably  remain  with  us 
through  the  winter,  during  which  time  he  will  make 
new  studies  in  Chinatown.  Mr.  Wores  has  met  with 
a  success  in  the  Eastern  cities  and  in  Europe  that 
his  many  friends  have  been  glad  to  see.  His  Jap- 
anese pictures  attracted  much  attention  and  were 
highly  praised  in  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  and 
Washington,  and  in  London  they  created  a  veritable 
furore.  Among  the  purchasers  of  his  canvases  are 
Prince  Henry  of  Bourbon,  who  has  four  of  Mr. 
Wores's  pictures,  Lord  Rosebery,  Sir  Thomas 
Hesketh,  Senator  Calvin  Brice,  J.  Sloat  Fassett,  the 
Republican  nominee  for  governor  of  New  York, 
Thomas  P.  CI  irke,  and  other  American  and  English 

connoisseurs. 

♦  — ♦ — * 

A  banquet  was  giveD  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday evening,  October  17th,  by  the  California 
Bankers'  Association.  It  was  the  concluding  feature 
of  their  first  annual  convention  and  was  attended  by 
many  ol  the  representative  business  men  of  this 
coast.  The  dining-hall  was  neatly  decorated  and 
the  menu  was  exceedingly  elaborate.  Concert  selec- 
tions by  a  string  orchestra  were  played  during  the 
evening,  and  a  number  of  interesting  toasts  were 
given  and  responded  to.  Mr.  Albert  Gerberding 
acted  as  toast-master.  A  vocal  quartet  consisting  of 
Mr.  H.  M.  Fortesque,  Mr.  Clarence  Howland,  Mr. 
F.  G  B.  Mills,  and  Mr.  Charles  B.  Stone  sang 
Sc-eral  selections.  The  affair  terminated  at  mid- 
night. _ 

—  Dk.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
t.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  3. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Musical  Menu. 

At  the  banquet  given  to  the  visiting  members  of 
the  California  Bankers'  Association  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  on  Saturday  evening,  October  17th,  the  fol- 
lowing fine  programme  of  music  was  rendered  by  a 
selected  orchestra  of  twenty-five  musicians,  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Heyman  : 

Grand  Festival  March,  G.  Sauvlet,  composed  expressly 
for  the  occasion ;  festival  overture,  Leutner ;  selections, 
"  Faust,"  Gounod  ;  waltz,  "  La  Serenata,"  Jazone  ;  quartet, 
"  Rigoletto,"  Verdi;  solo  for  French  hom,  orchestra  accom- 
paniment, Weber,  Mr.  Ernst  Schloit;  polka  de  concert, 
"  Fior  di  Margarita."  Ardltl;  barcarolle,  Tschaikowsky ; 
waltz,  "  Artist's  Life,"  Strauss ;  gavotte,  Salamith  ;  inter- 
mezzo-valse,  "  Naila,"  Delibes ;  waltz,  "Shower  of  Pearls," 
Waldteufel ;  national  airs. 

An  Eveuing  with  the  Muses. 

The  second  "Evening  With  the  Muses"  took 
place  last  Friday  night  in  Kohler  &  Chase's  "new 
music  hall.  An  appreciative  audience  was  present, 
and  the  entertainment  proved  to  be  both  interesting 
and  instructive.     The  programme  was  as  follows  : 

(a)  Pergolesi,  1710-1736,  (ir)  Handel,  1685-1759.  Miss 
Lolita  E.  Levet ;  Ponce  de  Leon,  1528-1591,  Mr.  William 
Greer  Harrison;  Biber,  1638-1698,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald  ; 
(a)  Velasques,  1599-1660,  (6)  Rembrandt,  1606-1669,  Mr. 
Solly  H.  Walter  (illustrated  with  crayon  sketches). 


The  fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  will  be 
held  in  Irving  Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  October 
24th.  The  programme  will  comprise  Schubert's 
trio  in  B  flat,  Rubinstein's  sonata  for  the  piano  and 
'cello,  and  "La  Folia"  by  Corelli  (1653),  which 
Mr.  Beel  will  play.  Among  the  vocal  numbers,  by 
Miss  Anna  Miller  Wood,  will  be  Liszt's  "King  of 
Thule."  _      

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  K.  Benham,  U.  S.  N„  Miss 
Benham,  and  Mrs.  Banleit,  wife  of  Major  Bartlett,  U.  S.  M. 
C,  have  arrived  in  New  York.  Admiral  Benham  will  soon 
assume  command  of  the  South  Atlantic  Station  using  the 
Newark  as  his  flag-ship. 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  U.  S.  A.,  will  return  to  his 
station  in  Arizona  on  November  1st,  after  an  extended  visit 
here.  Mrs.  Lyman  will  remain  here  a  month  longer  as  the 
guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Jeremah  Clarke, 

Commander  Mead,  U.  S.  N„  Captain  Cochrane,  U.  S. 
M.  C,  Lieutenant  James  Ashley  Turner,  U.  S.  M.  C,  and 
Lieutenant  Pendleton,  U.  S.  M.  C„  have  returned  to  Mare 
Island  from  Alaska. 

Commencing  in  November  fortnightly  hops  will  be  given 
at  the  Mare  Island  Navy- Yard  by  the  officers. 


The  members  of  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion, which  held  its  thirteenth  annual  convention  here 
recently,  were  the  recipients  of  much  hospitality  and 
courtesy  during  their  visit,  and  the  Eastern  members 
have  returned  with  very  pleasant  memories  of  their 
sojourn.  The  meeting  terminated  on  Friday  even- 
ing, October  16th,  with  an  elaborate  banquet  at  the 
Palace  Hotel.  There  were  one  hundred  and  forty- 
five  guests  present  and  the  affair  was  highly  en- 
joyed. The  officers  of  the  association  who  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  term  are  : 

President,  Mr.  K.  A.  Linderfeldt,  librarian  of  the  Mil- 
waukee Public  Library  ;  vice-presidents,  Mr.  W.  I.  Fletcher, 
of  Amherst  College,  Mr.  L.  -H.  Steiner,  of  Baltimore,  Mr. 
C.  C.  Soule\  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  Mr.  J.  C.  Powell,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  and  Miss  Caroline  M.  Hewins,  of  Hartford, 
Conn.;  secretary,  Mr.  Frank  P.  Hill,  of  Newark,  N.  J.; 
treasurer,  Mr.  H.  J.  Carr,  of  Scranton,  Pa. 


The  result  of  the  musicale  and  tea  given  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  James  Dunn,  1218  Hyde  Street,  on 
Saturday  last  for  the  benefit  of  the  Nursery  for 
Homeless  Children,  proved  both  a  social  and  finan- 
cial success,  netting  between  five  and  six  hundred 
dollars,  or  about  one-half  of  the  total  iudebtedness  of 
the  institution. 


The  ceremony  of  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone 
of  the  new  Olympic  Club  building,  on  Post  Street, 
was  appropriately  celebrated  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
October  17th.  Almost  all  of  the  members  of  the 
club  and  a  large  number  of  invited  guests  were 
present  and  enjoyed  a  well  prepared  alfresco  enter- 
tainment. 


Every  family  should  be  provided  with  a  bottle  of 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral.      It  is  a  specific  for  colds 

and  coughs. 

. — ■*» — • 

—  Two  'courses  of  eight  lectures  in 
scientific  physiognomy  will  commence  October  12th 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  at  427  Suiter  Street,  by  Mrs.  Mary 
O.  Stanton.  Terras,  $5.00  per  course.  Physiog- 
nomical descriptions  of  character  given.  'Office 
hours  :  9  to  5. 

—  The  handsomest  and  the  most  artistic 
of  all  the  exhibits  at  the  great  Annual  Fair  of  the 
American  Institute  in  New  York  this  year  is  that  of 
Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  cocoa  and  chocolate  in 
the  world.  The  utmost  taste  is  evinced  in  the 
construction  of  the  booth,  which  is  a  picture  in 
white  and  gold  ;  while  the  tempting  display  of  goods 
pleases  the  eyes  and  arrests  the  steps  of  all  visitors  to 
the  fair.  Sample  cups  of  W.  Baker  &  Co.'s  Breakfast 
Cocoa  are  served  free  to  all  by  two  pretty  young 
ladies  attired  in  the  exact  costume  of  Liotard's  fa- 
mous portrait  of  "  La  Belle  Chocolati6ru  "  (adopted 
many  years  ago  as  the  trade-mark  of  this  firm),  pale- 
blue  satin  gowns,  waists  of  old  gold  satin,  and  lace 
caps  of  pink  and  blue.  The  evolution  of  the  product 
is  also  shown,  from  the  immense  cocoa-pods  contain- 
ing the  bean  to  the  exquisitely  colored  powder  which 
is  so  familiar  to  the  housewife. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S  .HOSPITAL. 

The  managers  of  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund 
take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Children's 
Society  will  give  a  "  Chrysanthemum  Tea,"  for  the 
benefit  of  the  fund,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  L.  L. 
Baker,  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Franklin 
Streets,  on  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  the  thirty- 
first  instant.  An  attractive  musical  programme  will 
be  rendered,  and  the  tea  will  be  served  by  the 
children  of  the  society  in  Japanese  costumes. 

Previously  acknowledged $3. 477  35 

Some  Dramatic  Children 1  00 

Children's  Society,  dues.    . .    10  90 

Proceeds  of  an  impromptu  fair,  held  in  a 
bam  bv  the  following  children  :  Rosie 
and  Florence  Neustadter,  Frankie  Dib- 
ble, Joe  Frank,  Alfred  Jacobs,  Alfred 
Telford.  Sara  Somers,  M.  C.  Carr,  and 

Edwin  1 '■:!■■.  1 1  man  r'i 11  20 

Crutch  and  Splint  Cards 5  50 

A  Chilean  Insurgent  in  Peru 10  00 

Joseph  Murphy 5  00 

"  Mamie  Kelly's  Beau "   5  00 

Total $3025  95 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 

Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


DCXLL— Bill  of  Fare    for   Six  Persons,    Sunday, 

October  25,  1891. 

Bisque  of  Clam. 

Cantaloupe. 

Broiled  Quail.     Saratoga  Potatoes. ' 

Stuffed  Bell-Peppers.     Tomatoes. 

Roast  Veal. 

Chicken  Salad. 

Strawberries  and  Whipped  Cream. 

Angel  Cake. 

Fruits. 

Bis\>:je  of  Clam. — Scald  twelve  large  clams  in  their  own 

juice,  then  strain  and  chop  very  fine.     Boil  one  quart  of  soup 

stock,  asmallbunch  of  herbs,  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  raw 

rice,  pepper  and  salt ;  boil  forty  minutes,  then  add  a  cupful 

of  hot  cream,  the  clams  and  juice.    Strain  and  serve  with  toas. 


—  Knox  s  Sparkling  gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 

An  unusually  interesting  list  of  articles  is  con- 
tained in  the  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  Novem- 
ber, among  them  being  the  following  : 

"University  Extension,"  by  Professor  C.  Hanford  Hen- 
derson: "The  Development  of  American  Industries  since 
Columbus — IX  The  Manufacture  of  Steel,"  by  William 
F.  Durfee  ;  "  Do  We  Teach  Geology?"  by  Robert  T.  Hill ; 
"Dress  and  Adornment- III  Ornament,"  bv  Professor 
Frederick  Starr;  "Some  of  the  Possibilities  of  Economic, 
Botany,"  by  Professor  George  Lincoln  Goodale ;  "Lessons 
from  the  Census—  II.,"  by  Hon.  Carroll  D.  Wright,  A.  M.; 
"Reef-Knot  Neis."  by  William  Churchill;  "The  Ethics  of 
Confucius,"  by  Warren  G.  Benton;  "The  Origin  of  Paint- 
ing," by  M.  Lazar  PopoiT;  "High  Life;"  and  a  "Sketch 
of  James  Curtis  Booth." 


—  A     LADY,    HOLDING     A     FORENOON     CLASS    OF 

children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  at  a 
private  house,  will  be  glad  to  receive  three  more 
pupils.     Address,   "  Boston,"  care  Argonaut  office. 


terall, 
;you"canrt      !' 

blame  him; 
■the  cake -was  made 
wi-th.  Cleveland^ 

SUPERIOR. 

BaJrcins:  Powdev 


Quaint  and   original   designs   in   draperies  and   hangings.    We  are 
making  a  special  feature  of  this  branch  of  home  furnishings. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE  COMPANY, 
<tr.  P.  cole  &  co.)  Nos.  117-121  Ceary  Street. 


YALE  AUTOMATIC 

INKSTAND. 

DUST  PROOF. 

NOX-EVAPOEATING. 

THE   BEST   MADE. 

H.      S.      CROCKER      COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Pomerov  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  John  N.  Pomeroy  gave  a  delightful  matinee 
tea  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1424  Clay  Street, 
in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Gilaian 
Thompson,  of  New  York,  who  is  visiting  her  for  a 
few  weeks.  It  was  to  a  large  extent  a  reunion  of 
friends  who  had  passed  the  summer  in  San  Rafael. 
The  parlors  were  prettily  decorated  with  roses, 
chrysanthemums,  cosmea,  and  other  bnght-hued 
flowers.  The  hours  of  the  reception  were  from  four 
until  six  o'clock,  and  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
guests  were  entertained.  The  hostess  and  her 
daughter  were  ably  assisted  in  receiving  by  Mrs. 
Carter  P.  Pomeroy,  Mrs.  Edward  Griffith,  Mrs.  C. 
O.  Richards,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss  Eva  McAllis- 
ter, and  Miss  Ashe. 

The  Theller  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Theller  was  the  hostess  at  a  par- 
ticularly pleasant  lunch-party  which  she  gave  on 
Thursday  at  her  residence,  2026  Pacific  Avenue,  as 
a  compliment  to  Miss  Roberta  Nuttall,  who  recently 
returned  from  Europe.  Covers  were  laid  for  eighteen 
and  the  table  was  handsomely  decorated  with  chrys- 
anthemums. The  menu  was  an  elaborate  one,  and 
during  its  service  a  string  orchestra  played  concert 
selections.  After  luncheon  considerable  time  was 
passed  with  conversation,  music,  and  an  inspection 
of  the  valuable  works  of  art  with  which  the  house 
abounds.     Those  present  were : 

Mrs.  Samuel  L.  Theller,  Mrs.  E.  Theller,  Miss  Roberta 
Nuttall,  Miss  Reis,  Miss  Sherwood,  Miss  Alice  Hyde,  Miss 
Florence  Hyde,  Miss  Bancroft.  Miss  Hooper,  Miss  Gertrude 
Burnett,  Miss  Burnett,  Miss  Prindle,  Miss  Norwood,  Miss 
Palmer,  Miss  Robinson,  Miss  Weihe,  Miss  Luty,  and  Miss 
Ram  bo. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
Miss  Edith  Taylor,  daughter  of  Captain  and  Mrs. 
William  H.  Taylor,  to  Mr.  George  A.  Pope,  son  of 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Pope. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Miss  Mary  Hale 
Porteous,  niece  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale,  to  Mr. 
John  G.  Cox,  eldest  son  of  Colonel  Cox,  of  Brox- 
wood  Court,  Herefordshire,  Eng.  The  wedding  will 
take  place  soon. 

Mrs.  Volney  Spalding  has  issued  invitations  for 
the  wedding  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Lillie  Brush,  and 
Mr.  Hugh  Hume,  which  will  take  place  on  Satur- 
day, November  7th. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Whittemore  have  sent  out 
invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Edith  Mabel  Whittemore,  and  Mr.  Harry  Edmond 
Wise,  son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise,  which 
will  take  place  in  Grace  Church  on  Tuesday  even- 
ing, November  3d,  A  reception  will  be  held  after- 
ward at  their  hotel. 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Sadie  Hostettor  and  Mr. 
W.  A.  Coulter,  the  well-known  artist,  will  take 
place  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Adele  Walter  will  be  married  to  Mr.  Moses 
Heller  next  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence  of  the 
bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N.  Walter,  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  will  give  a  matinee  tea  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon,  from  four  until  seven  o'clock, 
-at  her  residence,  2119  California  Street,  in  honor  of 
Miss  Lyman,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  gave  a  charming  lunch-party  last 
Tuesday,  entertaining  Miss  Head,  Miss  Mason,  Miss 
Griffith,  Miss  Hager,  and  Miss  Eyre. 

The  musicale  that  Mrs.  David  Bixler  is  to  give  at 
her  residence,  on  the  corner  of  Union  and  Pierce 
Streets,  in  the  near  future  is  attracting  considerable 
attention.  The  Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  is  to 
be  the  beneficiary,  and  it  is  in  urgent  need  of  funds. 
Mrs.  Bixler  has  a  beautiful  home  for  entertaining, 
and  has  succeeded  in  securing  the  services  of  our 
best  local  musicians.  Her  art  gallery  will  be  open 
for  the  inspection  of  the  visitors  that  evening,  and 
there  will  be  dancing.  Tickets,  costing  one  dollar, 
may  be  had  of  Mrs.  Bixler,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Grinbaum, 
Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore,  Mrs.  Alex  Russell,  Mrs.  L.  F. 
Monteagle,  and  others.  The  musicale  will  take 
place  next  Wednesday  evening,  and  among  those 
who  will  take  part  are  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel,  Signora  Ursomando,  the  Bandurria 
Club,  Mrs.  Brechemin,  and  other  vocalists.  The 
biliiard-room  will  be  open  for  those  who  desire  to 
play.  Iced  cream,  lemonade,  punch,  bon-bons,  and 
flowers  will  be  on  sale. 

In  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association,  430  Pine 
Street,  an  art-loan  exhibition  of  great  masters  of  the 
world  will  be  held  during  the  coming  week  for  the 
benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic.  Some  of 
the  paintings  have  never  been  publicly  exhibited  be- 
fore and  all  are  eminently  worthy  of  inspection. 
Several  of  the  works  of  Toby  Rosenthal,  including 
his  famous  "Constance  de  Beverly,"  will  be  seen, 
and,  among  other  notable  art  treasures,  will  be 
Bouguereau's  "  Gainsborough."  To  all  lovers  of 
the  beautiful  in  art  the  exhibition  will  be  very  inter - 


A  charity  ball,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Fabiola  Hos- 
pital, will  be  given  next  Friday  evening  at  Calvary 
Hall,  in  Oakland.  The  most  prominent  society  peo- 
ple across  the  bay  are  interested  in  the  affair,  and 
are  working  zealously  for  its  success. 

A  charity  tea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Little  Sisters' 
Infant  Shelter,  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Miss 
Feldmann,  641  Shotwell  Street,  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember /lb,  from  three  until  ten  o'clock.    A  concert 


will  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  some  of  our  best 
talent  will  participate.  Tickets  of  admission  are 
fifty  cents  each,  and  there  will  be  no  other  charges. 

The  Children's  Society  will  give  a  chrysanthe- 
mum tea  next  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  residence 
of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  1882  Washington  Street. 
The  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the  Crutch  and 
Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  A  delight- 
ful time  is  promised  to  all  who  attend. 

The  Helping  Hand  Society,  an  auxiliary  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Kindergarten  Association,  will  enter- 
tain its  friends  at  a  chrysanthemum  tea,  to  be  given 
at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  D.  W.  Folger,  1916  Frank- 
lin Street,  next  Friday,  from  three  until  ten  o'clock. 
An  excellent  programme  has  been  prepared  for  the 
affair. 

Great  success  is  predicted  for  the  prospective  rep- 
resentation of  the  "Nibelungen  Fest,"  to  be  given 
by  the  San  Francisco  Verein,  at  the  club  rooms,  on 
Saturday  evening.  October  31st.  The  committee  in 
charge  of  the  affair  has  been  busily  engaged  in 
making  the  necessary  arrangements  and  the  prelim- 
inaries have  been  perfected.  The  scenes  are  to  be 
depicted  by  carefully  arranged  tableaux,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  verein,  and  their  lady  friends 
will  participate.  Between  the  various  tableaux,  se- 
lections of  Wagnerian  music  will  be  rendered.  The 
costumes  and  accessories  have  been  chosen  with 
scrupulous  attention  to  historical  accuracy,  and  the 
entire  entertainment  will  undoubtedly  be  a  source  of 
unalloyed  pleasure  to  those  who  attend.  Dancing 
will  succeed  the  dramatic  exhibition.  Supper  will 
be  served  at  midnight. 

The  formal  opening  of  the  new  home  of  the  Con- 
cordia Club,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  took  place  on 
Saturday  evening,  October  17th,  and  it  was  pleas- 
antly celebrated  by  a  grand  ball.  Only  members 
of  the  club  and.their  families  were  present,  but  the 
gathering  was  a  large  one,  and  the  afiair  was  enjoy- 
able in  every  way. 


Movements  and  "Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Simpkins,  Miss  Alice  Simpkins, 
and  Mr.  Harry  L.  Simpkins,  who  have  been  traveling  in 
Europe  during  the  past  year,  have  returned  and  are  occupy- 
ing their  residence  on  California  Street. 

Mrs.  James  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Jennie  Flood  will  pass  the 
winter  in  New  York. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford,  who  are  now  at  Palo 
Alto,  will  occupy  their  city  residence  early  in  November  for 
a  few  weeks,  and  about  December  10th,  will  go  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.i  where  they  will  remain  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Samuel  G._Murphy  has  returned  from  a  short  visit  to 
his  family  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Josselyn  have  settled  down  for  a 
Jong  stay  in  Paris.  They  are  housekeeping  on  the  Avenue 
Marceau. 

Mrs.  John  McMullin  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace  re- 
turned from  St.  Peterburg  to  London  a  week  ago.  Miss 
Adele  Perrin  is  still  on  the  continent. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  have  returned  from  a 
prolonged  tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  will  soon  return  to  the  city 
after  an  extended  stay  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  Parrott  de- 
voted himself  to  his  musical  studies.  They  will  be  the  guests 
of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott  at  her  residence,  on  Sutter  Street. 

Among  the  San  Franciscans  now  in  Paris  are  Mrs.  Morgan 
Hill,  Mrs.  William  P.  Fuller,  Miss  Maude  Smith,  Mrs. 
Susan  Crooks,  the  Misses  Crooks,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Burns,  Miss 
Lillie  Burns,  Miss  Jennie  Dunphy,  Miss  M.  T.  McCormick, 
and  Mr.  W.  McCormick. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout  and  Miss  Grace  Rideout 
have  returned  from  their  European  trip,  and  are  occupying 
their  residence  on  the  corner  of  Gough  and  Washington 
Streets. 
Mr.  John  I.  Sabin  is  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in  Boston. 
Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  and  family  are  at  tie  Hotel  Con- 
dnental,  in  Paris.  They  will  return  to  America  October  31st, 
on  the  steamer  Augusta  Victoria. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Miss  McKee,  and  Miss  Ains- 
worth,  of  Oakland,  have  been  at  the  Hotel  Vendome,  in 
Boston,  during  the  past  week. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Sherwood  have  sold  their  Post 
Street  house,  and  early  in  November  will  move  to  Ala- 
meda where  they  have  leased  a  commodious  residence-  near 
Morton  Street  Station  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Dargie,  of  Oakland,  has  gone  to  St. 
Louis  to  visit  relatives  for  a  couple  of  months. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  will  leave  for  the  East  next 
Tuesday. 

Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  will  return  from  the  East  in  a 
fortnight, 

Mrs.  William  F.  Taaffe  will  soon  leave  to  make  a  tour  of 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Percival  W.  Selby  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  the  summer  at  Menlo  Park. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  A.  H.  Payson  will  pass  the  winter  at 
their  home  in  San  Mateo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  have  taken  a  residence 
on  Broadway  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  W.  Scott  will  soon  pay  another  visit  to 
Lake  County. 

The  Misses  Edith  and  Maud  Bumap,  daughters  of  Chief 
Engineer  G.  J.  Bumap,  U.  S.  N„  have  been  visiting  their 
cousins  the  Misses  Olive  and  Gertrude  Eumett. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  and  Miss  Nettie  Tubbs  came 
down  from  Calistoga  last  Tuesday  and  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Crocker  has  been  entertaining  the  Misses 
Deming,  of  Sacramento,  at  her  home  on  California  Street  I 
during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  George  H.  Bancroft,  of  Ramona  Heights,  Riverside,  [ 
is  visiting  her  parents  at  732  Geary  Street. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Hibbs  and  Miss  Hibbs,  of  this  city,  are  en 
route  to  Glasgow  from  New  York  on  the  steamer  State  0/ 
California. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  Graham  and  Miss  Graham,  of  this  city,  left 
Havre  on  October  ryth,  en  route  home. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Williams,  Misses  Eleanor  and  Edith  Williams, 
and  Mrs.  R.  T.  Dodd,  of  this  city,  left  Havre  October  17th, 
on  the  steamer  Saaie. 

Mrs.  W.  J,  Callmgham,  Miss  Bessie  Callinghara,  and  Miss 
Jennie  Armstrong,  of  this  city,  sailed  from  New  York  a  week 
ago  on  the  steamer)  Wuland  for  Hamburg. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Taylor  have  returned  from 
a  month's  visit  to  the  East. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  S.  Hicks,  of  Los  Angeles,  are  in  the 
city  on  a  visit  to  relatives. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  G.  A  Ransom,  of  Seattle;  are  stopping  at  ' 
the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Holloway  will  occupy  their  cottage  in 
San  Rafael  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Merritt,  nic  Sedgwick,  of  Oakland, 
are  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Mrs.  A.  Yule,  of  Sacramento,  is  here  on  a  visit,  and  is 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  N.  Gregory,  who  have  been  at  their  cot- 
tage in  Sausalito  for  the  past  season,  will  return  to  the  city 
early  in  November,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at  a  down-town 
hotel. 

Major  Frank  McLaughlin,  of  Oroville,  has  been  in  the 
city  for  some  days.  He  contemplates  an  Eastern  trip  to 
meet  Mrs.  McLaughlin  and  his  daughter.  Miss  Agnes  Mc- 


laughlin, who  have  been  there  for  some  time.  Last  week 
they  were  at  the  Hoffman  House,  New  York,  whence 
they  wfll  return  to  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  a  short  stay  before 
coming  home. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sonntag  wfll  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Emery,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  here  on  a  visit, 
and  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Goodman  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Southern 
California. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Felthausen,  Mrs.  H.  S.  King,  and  Miss  Norton, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  are  visiting  here  for  a  few  weeks,  and  are 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Spence  have  left  San  Jose"  and  are 
occupying  their  new  residence  here  at  130  Lyon  Street- 
Mrs.  John  S.  Bugbee,  who  is  here  on  a  visit  from  Alaska, 
is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Jerome  Smith,  of  Stockton,  are  passing 
a  couple  of  weeks  at  San  Diego,  prior  to  their  departure  for 
Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Edgar  C.  Humpbrey  have  taken  apartments 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  Cutler  Paige  has  been  paying  a  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  E.  Dudley  Digges,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Miss 
Whitehouse,  of  England,  who  are  visiting  this  coast,  are 
stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  M.  Theodore  Kearney  has  returned  from  his  Eastern 
trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Milliard  M.  Judge  have  returned  to  New 
York  after  passing  the  season  here  and  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Painter  has  removed  from  2709  Buchanan  Street 
to  her  new  residence,  1715  Jackson  Street. 

Miss  Lulu  Irwin,  of  Mare  Island,  has  been  visiting  friends 
in  San  Jose  during  the  past  week. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  and  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Farland  were  received  at  the  White  House  last  Tuesday  by 
President  and  Mrs.  Harrison. 

Dr.  Harry  L.  Tevis  is  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  George  Crocker  has  returned  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Louis  F.  Monteagle  has  been  in  Fresno  during  the 
past  week. 

Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  went  to  Fresno  last  Monday  with 
Mr.  Alban  B.  Buder. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay  went  to  Virginia,  Nev.,  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  left  for  the  East  last  Monday  on  a 
brief  visit. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  gone  to  New  York  to  meet  his 
wife  and  daughter  upon  their  return  from  Europe.  They  are 
expected  here  late  in  November. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Chappell  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  ab- 
sence of  six  months  in  Portland,  Or.,  and  will  pass  the  winter 
at  317  Powell  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  M.  Castie  and  Miss  Minnie  Weill 
have  returned  to  the  city  after  passing  a  month  at  Santa 
Cruz. 

Mr.  Allan  St.  J.  Bowie  and  his  sister,  Miss  Jessie  Bowie, 
have  leased  their  residence,  ioog  Jackson  Street,  to  Mrs.  E. 
J.  de  Santa  Marina. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  left  for  the  East  last  Thurs- 
day, and  wfll  be  away  all  of  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  I,oomis  have  gone  to  Philadelphia 
to  visit  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  L.  Elkins  for  a  few  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Harrison  Smith  are  stopping  at  roor  Pine 
Street  until  the  completion  of  their  new  residence  on  Clay 
Street,  near  Webster. 


Art  Notes. 

A  number  of  notable  new  paintings  have  been 
added  to  the  Gump  Gallery,  at  851  and  853  Market 
Street,  since  the  collection  was  last  noticed  in  these 
columns.  In  the  front  rank  are  two  new  marine 
pieces  by  G.  Haquette.  One  of  them  is  his  latest 
Salon  picture,  "  Drawing  the  Nets,"  and  the  other  is 
a  companion-piece,  "In  Distress";  in  the  one  we 
see  two  sturdy  old  fishermen  and  a  rosy-cheeked  lad 
hauling  the  seine  into  their  boat,  which  is  already 
half-filled  with  finny  beauties,  and  the  other  shows 
a  party  of  fishers  in  a  disabled  boat,  with  a  life-boat 
in  the  distance  coming  to  their  rescue.  The  two 
show  Haquette's  genius  at  its  best,  the  sea  and 
atmospheric  effects,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm,  being 
reproduced  with  wonderful  fidelity  to  nature. 

Kasparides,  the  well-known  Vienna  artist,  is  rep- 
resented by  two  canvases — "The  Political  Discus- 
sion," showing  a  quintet  of  old  Tyrolean  peasants 
in  animated  debate  in  an  inn,  and  "  A  Modern  Don 
Juan,"  in  which  a  city  "swell"  is  flirting  with  a 
village  belle. 

Near  these  is  a  very  fine  picture,  "The  Halt," 
by  Vincente  Marsh,  the  well-known  Spanish  artist. 
It  shows  a  cavalier  stopping  to  chat  with  a  group 
of  peasant-women,  who  are  busily  washing  their 
family  linen.  It  is  a  brilliant  bit  of  color,  combining 
the  delicacy  of  water-color  with  the  strength  of  oils. 
Somewhat  similar  to  this,  in  the  brilliance  of  the 
pigments  and  the  distinctness  of  the  graceful  figures, 
are  two  smaller  pictures  by  Max  Pitzner,  of  Munich, 
"  German  Cavalry  " — a  meeting  of  bright-uniformed 
dragoons  and  uhlans  meeting  before  a  quaint  old 
tavern — and  "  Marketing  in  September,"  a  rustic 
scene  which  is  notable  for  the  same  masterly  grouping 
of  color  and  technical  skill. 

A  rare  little  canvas  is  the  "  Brittany  Sheep,"  by 
Auguste  Francois  Bonheur.  This  artist  was  most 
successful  in  his  landscapes  and  animal  scenes  ;  in- 
deed, he  is  considered  quite  equal  to  his  famous 
sister,  Rosa  Bonheur,  in  certain  lines,  and  this 
"  Brittany  Sheep"  is  a  good  example  of  his  work. 
Two  more  French  artists  of  world-wide  fame  are 
represented  by  canvases  which  are  good  examples 
of  their  best  work.  They  are  P.  Rousseau  and 
Jules  Dupre" — the  latter  the  originator  of  the  school 
of  paysage  intlme.  which  has  had  such  a  marked  in- 
fluence on  the  recent  development  of  painting. 

Oriental  scenes  are  represented  by  "A  Street  in 
Cairo,"  by  Otto  von  Ottenfeld,  of  Munich,  which  is 
particularly  strong  in  light  and  shade  effects  and  in  the 
depth  of  the  perspective.  By  the  way,  that  other  great 
painter  of  Oriental  scenes,  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  in  a 
recent  letter  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Sol.  Gump — who  has 
a  magnificent  picture  by  Weeks  in  his  gallery— told 
of  new  honors  bestowed  on  him  in  Germany.  His 
painting  of  "The  Rajah  of  Jodhpur,"  has  been  pur- 
chased by  the  Prussian  Government,  and  at  the 
Berlin  International  Exhibition  Mr.  Weeks  was 
awarded  the  "  Grand  Diploma  of  Honor,"  the  high- 
est class  of  award  given  by  the  judges. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recofrnized  authority  on 
all  dietetic  and  culinary 
questions,  says: 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,    is    feebly     convalescent 
from  a  dangerous  illness — scarlet 
fever— and  for  days  could 
ftk        take   no    nourishment    ex- 
cept Wilbur's 

COCOA- 

THETA 


DR.    MARY    WHITNEY, 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Residence  :  Office  Hours  : 

r 35s  Thirteenth  Avenue,  10  to  ia  a.  ».;  1  to  4  v.  m.  | 

East  Oakland,  Cal.  Sundays — 10  to  it  a.  m. 


YOUNG  CHILDREN 

Are  so  liable  to  Croup, 
sudden  Colds,  and  va- 
rious throat  troubles, 
that  no  family  should 
be  without 

AYER'S 

Cherry  Pectoral 

►-/*  It  gives  instant  relief 
^f  and  effects  a  perma- 
L'flP  nent  cure. 

"  I  have  used  Ayer's 
i^_^e  Cherry  Pectoral  In  my 
family  for  thirty  years 
and  have  always  found 
It  the  best  remedy  for  croup,  to  which  com- 
plaint my  children  have  been  subject."— 
Capt.  U.  Carley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"  Four  of  my  children  were  taken  down  at 
one  time,  the  past  winter,  with  influenza; 
but  they  were  soon  cured  by  the  use  01 
Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral  and  Ayer's  Pills."  — 
M.  Powers,  Red  Lodge,  Montana. 

Ayer's  Cherry  Pectoral, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Sold  by  all  DruggiaU.    Price  $1;  six  bottles,  $5 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAU  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Ollre  Oil 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NEW    SHIPMENT 

FIXE    ENGLISH    EDITIONS 

Jl  ST  RECEIVED. 

WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books, 
Uruier  Palace  Hotel,  San  Fran  Cisco 


BILLIARD    TABLE 


A  handsome  Combination  Billiard  Table, 
in  first-class  condition,  will  be  sold  cheap. 
Anyone  needing  such  a  table  will  find  par- 
ticulars of  a  great  bargain  by  addressing 
"J.  A.  N.."  this  office. 


317-319  EEAKKT  ST.,   bet.  Bush  and  Pine. 

Science   has   Conquered  I     Our  system  for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  Slates  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frkh.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Mahoi 
Glum.     All  kind*  of  Ontiral  G*wf-.  repaired 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE  "HORSES 

Tbe  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  auinials  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Bates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  fur 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  T0311M 

Souther  Farm,  San  Lea 
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GEQMFULLERDESKCa. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
E3B-B40MI55IOHST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizingt  Nourishing. 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  Bent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c 

.  T.  COWDBEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


^no^LRsiZEOE  I6,600fr 


QUINA 


JAROGHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TUNIC, 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON, 


AND  A 

RICH    CATALAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  blood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to' 
their  functions.       Paris :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

3Q  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 

-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

G.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


STEINWAY 

&S0NS. 

imWorv-ijfotf 
TBftjJWfONl; 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0..  206-208  Post 


KIT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  lao  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  38^-lnch  Duo k,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  Inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 


CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
'  istate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President 
■   VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


MISS     KELLY'S    SWAGGER    SUIT. 
How  it  Struck  Old  Man  Kelly. 

The  girls  in  the  envelope-factory  have  just  finished 
luncheon  when  the  foreman  comes  in  and  announces 
that,  owing  to  a  break  in  the  machinery,  work  will 
be  suspended  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  Though  this 
will  make  some  difference  in  the  amount  of  their  bills 
at  the  end  of  the  week,  the  girls  are  not  sorry  for 
this  half-holiday.  It  gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
do  many  things.  There  is  Miss  Maggie  Kelly,  for 
instance. 

This  young  lady  has  long  been  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  visit  that  locality  indefinitely  described  as 
"  uptown,"  in  order  to  inspect  the  various  styles  of 
gowns,  wraps,  and  hats  offered  there  for  sale.  She 
is  about  to  purchase  a  new  suit,  and  proposes  to 
have  it  in  the  latest  style.  She  can  get  a  fairly  cor- 
rect idea  of  this  by  visiting  the  various  establishments 
where  costumes  are  displayed. 

After  the  foreman  has  made  the  announcement 
that  the  girls  will  have  that  afternoon  to  themselves, 
Miss  Kelly  hurriedly  fixes  herself  up.  Then  she 
says  to  one  of  the  girls  : 

"Hey,  Mame !  Come  uptown  with  me,  will 
yer?"  The  young  lady  addressed  assents,  and  so 
they  start. 

They  spend  pretty  much  all  the  afternoon  visiting 
the  big  dry-goods  stores  and  inspecting  the  costumes 
worn  by  the  women  out  shopping.  Maggie  scans 
the  latter  clostly  and  is  much  struck  by  the  beauty 
of  several  "swagger"  costumes  worn  by  young 
ladies  about  her  size  and  build.  Why  could  not  she 
have  one  ? 

In  the  next  establishment  visited  is  a  fine  display 
of  these  pleasing  innovations  in  woman's  attire. 
Miss  Kelly  inspects  them  all  with  deliberation.  The 
more  she  does,  the  more  infatuated  does  she  become 
with  the  swagger  costume. 

She  inquires  the  prices,  and  her  heart  sinks  as  she 
finds  they  are  beyond  the  amount  of  her  capital. 
With  her  face  bearing  a  sad,  hopeless  expression, 
she  goes  home.  Miss  Maggie  does  not  sleep  well 
that  night.  Her  dreams  are  disturbed  by  visions  of 
shirt-bosoms,  four-in-hand  ties,  and  cute  little  vests. 
In  the  morning  she  awakes  unrefreshed. 

Her  longing  to  possess  a  swagger  suit  has  grown 
during  the  night.  She  tries  to  overcome  this  by  set- 
tling her  mind  on  other  objects,  but  fails  utterly. 
Only  a  swagger  suit  will  appease  that  wild  longing. 
She  must — she  will  have  it  within  a  week,  but  how  ? 

Presently  an  idea  strikes  her.  The  cloud  clears 
from  her  face.  Her  spirits  rise.  During  that  after- 
noon, Maggie  is  so  gay  and  light-hearted  that  her 
companions  in  the  envelope- factory  can  not  refrain 
from  remarking  her  manner. 

The  following  Saturday  evening  finds  the  young 
woman  about  to  finish  her  swagger  suit.  Ever  since 
that  idea  first  seized  her,  Maggie  has  been  busy 
making  a  gown  and  jacket.  All  she  lacks  is  the 
shirt-bosom  and  tie.  She  would  have  had  these  be- 
fore, but  for  a  lack  of  funds.  Having  received  her 
week's  pay  at  the  factory  -on  Saturday  afternoon, 
Miss  Kelly  is  now  prepared  to  purchase  these  neces- 
sary details  to  the  costume,  with  which  she  proposes 
to  create  a  pleasant  sensation  on  the  Hill  on  Sunday. 

After  her  supper — they  dine  on  the  Hill  at  noon — 
Miss  Kelly  carefully  counts  her  money  and  finds 
that  she  has  just  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents. 
The  balance  she  has  given  to  her  mother  earlier  in 
the  day.  With  this  sum  in  a  small  purse,  which  she 
clutches  closely,  the  young  woman  hies  her  to  a 
thoroughfare  where  the  stores  announce  that  "  gents' 
furnishings  "  are  sold  inside  at  ridiculously  low  fig- 
ures. She  stands  in  front  of  the  place  a  moment, 
gazing  at  the  display  in  the  windows.  A  young  man 
steps  to  the  doorway  from  the  interior,  beckons  to 
her,  and  says  :  "  Step  in,  lady  ;  everything  cheap." 

This  invitation  and  announcement  as  to  prices 
seems  to  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  induce  the  young 
lady  to  enter.  She  steps  in.  An  old  man  stands 
behind  the  counter.  He  nods  his  head  slightly, 
rubs  his  hands  together,  smiles,  and  says  :  "Good- 
evening."     Miss  Maggie  says  : 

"  I  want  a  shirt." 

The  old  man  smiles  again,  rubs  his  hands  faster, 
looks  up  at  his  stock,  and  requests  the  young  woman 
to  go  into  more  particulars.  She  does  so,  and  the 
result  is  that  soon  three  or  four  of  these  articles, 
made  from  linen  and  about  the  size  a  fourteen-year- 
old  boy  would  wear,  are  spread  before  her.  The 
prices  range  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar  each.  She 
does  not  know  which  to  take. 

"  Perhaps  your  brother  would  like  this  one,"  the 
shop-keeper  ventures,  at  the  same  time  spreading 
out  one  that  he  says  will  cost  eighty-five  cents. 

The  idea  that  Miss  Kelly  is  making  the  purchase 
for  any  one  but  a  male  member  of  her  family  never 
enters  the  wily  old  man's  head.  The  young  woman 
does  not  inform  him  to  the  contrary.  What  is  it  his 
business?  she  thinks. 

"I  don't  know,"  she  answers.  "I  wonder  if  it 
would  fit  him  ?   He's  about  the  same  size  as  meself." 

She  is  assured  that  this  particular  shirt  will  fit  her 
brother  as  if  it  grew  on  him.  The  assurance  would 
have  been  just  the  same  had  the  article  been  twice  as 
large. 

Miss  Kelly  concludes  to  take  this  particular  gar- 
ment. Then  the  shop-keeper  smiles  a  more  oily 
smile  and  rubs  his  hands  together  with  more  vigor, 
as  he  inquires  if  the  "young  lady  will  have  her 
brother's  initials  on  the  tab  ?  " 


The  necessity  of  such  an  arrangement  having 
been  made  clear  to  the  young  lady's  mind,  she  thinks 
it  would  be  better  if  her  brother's  initials  were  placed 
on  the  tab. 

"  What  will  it  cost  ?  "  she  asks. 

"Five  cents  for  each  letter,  lady.  Do  you  want 
them  ?  " 

"Yes,"  she  replies. 

"  M.  M.  K."  are  the  initials  she  tells  him.  These, 
she  tells  herself,  will  inform  everybody  that  the  arti- 
cle belongs  to  "  Miss  Maggie  Kelly." 

While  the  initials  are  being  placed  on  the  shirt- 
tab,  Miss  Kelly  selects  a  tie,  for  which  she  pays 
twenty-five  cents.  When  these  purchases  have  been 
made,  she  goes  home.  Going  into  the  front-room 
by  herself,  she  fits,  cuts,  and  sews,  and  sews,  cuts, 
and  fits,  until  far  into  the  morning.  Not  until  then 
is  she  certain  that  all  will  look  right  on  the  morrow. 

Sunday  comes.  Waiting  until  the  afternoon,  our 
heroine  attires  herself.  The  costume  is  perfect. 
She  shows  it  to  her  mother.  Her  father  is  out  at 
the  time.  The  old  lady  is  somewhat  startled  at 
first,  and  says  so.  The  daughter  assures  her  that 
"  they"  are  wearing  them  "uptown,"  which  some- 
what calms  the  older  lady's  fears  as  to  the  absolute 
propriety  of  such  a  costume.  In  fact,  she  is  not  al- 
together satisfied,  and  warns  her  daughter  to  "  look 
out "  when  she  goes  upon  the  street  ;  "  and  moind, 
Maggie,"  she  says,  in  about  the  same  tone  she 
would  employ  if  the  girl  was  going  on  a  long 
journey,  "  don't  let  yer  father  see  yer." 

With  these  words  ringing  in  her  cars,  Maggie 
goes  out.  As  she  walks  down  the  Hill  that  Sunday 
afternoon,  she  creates  a  veritable  sensation.  The 
world  seems  very  bright  to  her.  Even  when  a  small 
boy,  too  young  to  possess  a  st-nse  of  the  truly  beau- 
tiful, says  :  "  Git  onto  it,  felluz,"  the  young  woman 
pays  no  attention,  but  continues  right  along,  proud 
in  the  consciousness  of  her  beauty  and  of  being 
the  wearer  of  a  suit  in  the  very  latest  fashion. 
Hasn't  she  the  stiffly  starched  shirt-front,  with  its 
tab  and  "  M.  M.  K."  in  bright  red  letters?  And 
don't  her  piccadilly  collar  and  tie  look  just  too 
sweet  for  anything  ?    What  more  can  she  desire  ? 

While  Miss  Maggie  has  been  dressing,  her 
father  has  been  "  out"  with  some  friends.  He  has 
left  these  and  started  for  home,  somewhat  foggy  in 
mind.  He  comes  up  the  street  as  Miss  Kelly  goes 
down.     As  an  inevitable  result,  they  meet. 

The  old  man  spies  his  daughter  from  afar.  At 
first  he  does  not  think  it  is  she.  But  as  she  comes 
closer,  he  is  sure  of  it.  He  catches  hold  of  a  rail- 
ing and  steadies  himself  until  she  comes  up  to  him. 
Maggie  is  about  to  pass  by  as  her  father  calls, 
slowly  and  with  great  sternness : 

"Mag — gie  !  "  She  stops.  "Maggie,"  he  con- 
tinues, in  the  same  solemn  tone,  "  go  home  and  take 
aff  my  shirt." 

"  I  ain't  got  on  your  shirt,"  the  young  woman  re- 
plies. 

"Maggie,"  says  her  father,  still  more  slowly, 
"  you've  always  bin  a  good  gyurrl  and  never  told  me 
any  lies  befure.     Don't  begin  now." 

"I'm  not  beginnin'  lyin',"  the  young  woman  re- 
plies, hotly.  "  I  ain't  got  your  shirt.  It's  nie  own 
shirt,  see?"  Then,  as  a  clincher:  "Have  you  got 
'  M.  M.  K.'  on  your  shirts?" 

"Maggie,"  the  old  man  responds,  "I  don't  care 
phwat  you've  on  yure  shirt,  it's  moine.  Go  home 
an'  take  it  aff,  or,  be  the  powers,  I'll  break  ev'ry 
bone  in  yure  body  !  " 

From  the  manner  in  which  this  is  said  Miss  Kelly 
knows  that  her  father  will  carry  out  his  threat  unless 
she  does  as  he  tells  her.  So  she  walks  home,  with 
lips  quivering  and  the  tears  ready  to  start.  And 
when  she  reaches  home  the  young  woman  cries. 
Her  mother  offers  her  sympathy,  but  Maggie  is  in 
no  mood  for  it.     She  cries  until  she  falls  asleep. 

She  has  removed  the  shirt,  and  when  her  father 
comes  home  he  confiscates  it.  The  next  Sunday 
Mr.  Kelly  wears  a  shirt  with  "  M.  M.  K."  in  bright 
letters  on  the  tab. — Evening  Sun. 


Taxing  Luxuries. 

Mrs.  Gazzam—I  think  it  is  just  right  for  Wyoming 
to  tax  all  bachelors  in  the  State  two  dollars  a  year. 
Don't  you  ? 

Gazzam— That's  the  tax,  is  it  ? 

Mrs.  Gazzam— Yes  ;  and  I  agree  with  Kate  Field 
in  saying  that  bachelors  ought  to  be  taxed,  because 
women  are  not  allowed  to  propose,  and  they  are  re- 
proached when  they  get  to  be  old  maids,  when  it 
isn't  their  fault.  That  makes  the  tax  on  bachelors 
justifiable,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  more.  Don't  you? 

Cuviso— Well,  I'll  have  to  admit  that  men  who 
can  marry  and  won't,  ought  to  be  taxed,  but  I  would 
base  the  tax  on  different  grounds  from  those  you 
have  cited. 

Gazzam— What  grounds  would  you  put  it  on  ? 

Cumso—  Bachelorhood  is  a  luxury,  and  all  luxuries 
should  be  made  to  bear  a  large  burden 

Mrs.  Gazzam— Mr,  Cumso,  you  are  just  too  mean 
for  anything,  so  you  are  t— Ex. 


You  Needn't  be  a  Shaker 

To  have  the  shakes  that  are  produced  by  chills 
and  fever  or  bilious  remittent  fever.  Prevent  them 
and  every  other  form  of  malarial  disease  with 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the  grand  fortifier  and 
defensive  medicine  of  the  age.  Dyspepsia,  kidney 
and  liver  complaint,  constipation,  rheumatism,  and 
debility  are  also  remedied  by  this  beneficient  medi- 
cine. 


HARTSHORNS  -*"■" 


SHADEROLLERS 
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LABEL 

AND  GET 

THEGENUINE 
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GRATEFUL    COM  FORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors* 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."— Cwil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus: 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  H  ounce  opathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


What  are 

Squeezers? 

The  New  York 

(consolidated 

Card 

Company's 

Playing  Cards. 

.  222,  224,  226  and  228  West  14th  St.,  N.  Y. 
The  oldest   manufacturers  of  Playing  Cards  in  America. 
All  erades  and  qualities.     Ask  v^ur  dealer  Tor  them. 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anvthing  anywhere  at  anytime 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

EVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  ihe  subject  of  ad- 
vertising will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matlers  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  RO  WELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


PALATABLE    ELIXIR    OF 

Cascara   Sagrada 

(SACRED    BARK.) 
A    Gentle    Laxative    and   Tonic. 

In  this  Elixir,  the  virtue  of  the  Bark  is  well  represented 
and  so  blended  with  aromatics  and  flavoring  substances  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     Prepared  only  by 

SEARBY,   ZEILIN    &,   CO., 

859  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 
O.    H.    DTJXTON    cfe    OO. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,   com- 
prising the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,    mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  ioc.  in  stamps. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valkntinh,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Win.  Norris. 
H.  WADSWOrth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen. 
oral  banking  business 

Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Muslo. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to  12  M.  At  pupils' resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  P.  M.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address.  3334  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 

ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATKO,  OAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YK.Vi;. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Principal. 

Mine.  B.  ZISKA,  M.  A. 

1006  California  Street. 

Studies  resumed  August  4,  1S91.  Mathematics  and  Sci- 
ences—Mrs. A.  C.  Hinkley.  Elocution  and  Delsarte — Mrs. 
Leila  Ellis.  Singing— Signor  Galvani.  Piano— Mr.  Lesley 
Martin.  Drawing  and  Penmanship — Mr.  C.  Eisenshimel. 
Belles- Lettrcs  and  Foreign  Languages— M me.  B.  Ziska. 

Four  students  received  in  the  family. 

Members  of  Graduating  Class  must  be  present  on  day  of 
'■H"--"JTit;. 

LARCHEK    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Native 
Teachers  only. 

65   Lessons  for  818.00.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard.  Yale,  Brown,  Berkeley, 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

This  advice  was  given  by  an  old  lady  to  a  young 
wife  going  out  to  the  colonies,  and  looking  for  a 
maid  to  accompany  her  :  "Take  a  pretty  one,  my 
dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  "for,  ugly  or  pretty,  she 
will  have  an  offer  of  marriage  before  she  has  been 
out  a  week  ;  and,  while  your  ugly  girl  will  say  '  Yes* 
to  the  first  offer  she  gets  and  leave  you,  your  pretty 
one  will  be  harder  to  please,  and  will  say  '  No ' 
several  times  before  she  consents." 

It  is  said  of  a  certain  literary  woman  that  she  is 
never  at  loss  for  a  reply,  and  never  misses  an  oppor- 
tunity to  say  a  bright  thing.  One  day,  a  friend  was 
describing  to  her  a  noted  artist,  about  whom  her 
curiosity  had  been  greatly  aroused,  but  whom  she 
had  never  seen.  "To  begin  with,"  remarked  the 
friend,  "he  has  a  perfect  Niagara  of  a  forehead  I  " 
"  What  ?  "  said  the  other  ;  "  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
the  poor  man  has  a  cataract  over  both  eyes  ?  " 


General  Thomas  once,  when  he  had  refused  a 
boon,  was  reproved  in  a  way  which  decidedly  amused 
him.  A  private  soldier,  who  was  very  homesick, 
went  to  head-quarters  to  obtain  leave  of  absence. 
The  general  asked  him  why  he  wanted  a  furlough, 
and  the  poor  fellow  replied,  in  the  most  dejected 
manner  :  "  General,  I  haven't  seen  my  wife  for  more 
than  three  months."  "Why,"  said  the  officer, 
"  that's  nothing.  I  haven't  seen  my  wife  for  over 
three  years."  "  Well,"  said  the  soldier,  "  that  may 
be,  general,  but  me  and  my  wife  ain't  them  kind!  " 
The  furlough  was  granted. 

Dr.  Barnes,  of  Scituate,  had  for  a  parishioner  a 
rich  but  hard,  grasping,  penurious,  and  quarrelsome 
man.  In  course  of  time  he  died,  and,  at  his  funeral, 
the  minister  dealt  with  him  in  no  gentle  phrase. 
The  next  Sunday  the  bereaved  widow  came  herself 
to  the  parsonage,  bringing  the  usual  "  note,"  and, 
at  the  same  time,  preferring  an  earnest  request  that, 
as  the  minister  had  already  given  her  husband  such 
a  raking  at  the  funeral,  he  would  quietly  pass  him 
over  in  his  prayer.  She  added  that  her  husband  had 
always  been  kind  and  good  to  her  and  to  his  family. 
"  Well,  well,  we'll  see,"  said  the  aged  and  venerated 
pastor.  His  curt  relief  of  himself  in  his  prayer  was 
this:  "Thou  knowest,  O  Lord,  that  thy  departed 
servant  was  a  good  provider  for  his  family  ;  but,  be- 
yond that,  his  friends  think,  and  we  think,  the  less 
said  the  better."  _ 

"Mark  Twain's"  wife  was  a  Miss  Langdon,  of 
Elmira.  When  "  Mark  "  first  met  her  he  was  not 
so  distinguished  as  now.  Her  father  was  a  judge, 
and  doubtless  expected  "family"  and  social  im- 
portance in  his  son-in-law.  Clemens,  however,  be- 
came interested  in  his  daughter,  and  after  a  while 
proposed,  but  was  rejected.  "  Well,"  he  said  to  the 
lady,  "I  didn't  much  believe  you'd  have  me,  but  I 
thought  I'd  try."  After  a  while  he  "  tried  "  again, 
with  the  same  result,  and  then  remarked,  with  bis 
celebrated  drawl :  "I  think  a  great  deal  more  of 
you  than  if  you'd  said  '  Yes,'  but  it's  hard  to  bear." 
A  third  time  he  met  with  better  fortune,  and  then 
came  the  most  difficult  part  of  his  task— to  address 
the  old  gentleman.  "Judge,"  he  said  to  the  digni- 
fied millionaire,  "  have  you  seen  anything  going  on 
between  Miss  Lizzie  and  me  ?"  "What?  what?" 
exclaimed  the  judge,  rather  sharply,  apparently  not 
understanding  the  situation,  yet  doubtless  getting  a 
glimpse  of  it  from  the  inquiry.  "  Have  you  seen 
anything  going  on  between  Miss  Lizzie  and  me?" 
"  No,  indeed,"  replied  the  magnate,  sternly  ;  "no, 
sir,  I  have  not."  "  Well,  look  sharp  and  you  will," 
said  the  author  of  "Innocents  Abroad"  ;  and  that 
is  the  way  he  asked  the  judicial  luminary  for  his 
daughter's  hand. 

Mr.  Walter  Besant  tells  the  following  story  of  a 
disputed  cab  fare  :  "A  friend  of  mine  drove  from 
Piccadilly  to  some  place  in  the  suburbs  outside  the 
radius.  On  getting  down  he  tendered  three  shillings 
and  sixpence  for  his  fare— this  was  a  little  over  the 
proper  fare.  The  driver  wanted  five  shillings.  The 
passenger  refused.  '  I'd  like  to  fight  you  for  it,'  said 
the  driver.  '  The  very  thing  ! '  cried  my  friend,  who 
had  never  in  his  life  put  on  a  boxing-glove,  and  was 
almost  as  ignorant  as  Mr.  Pickwick  even  of  the  fight- 
ing attitude.  '  The  very  thing  1  Capital !  We'll 
have  the  fight  in  the  back  garden,  my  brother  will 
look  on,  hold  the  stakes,  and  see  fair.'    The  cabman 


got  down  slowly.  '  I  was  pleased,'  continued  the 
narrator,  '  to  discover  that  he  appeared  almost  as 
much  afraid  as  I  was  myself,  perhaps — if  that  was 
possible — even  more.  He  followed  into  the  back 
garden,  where  there  was  a  lovely  little  bit  of  turf, 
quite  large  enough  for  practical  purposes.  I  placed 
my  five  shillings  in  my  brother's  hands,  took  off  my 
coat  and  waistcoat  and  rolled  up  my  sleeves,  all  with 
an  appearance  of  cheerful  alacrity.  "Now,  ray 
friend,"  I  said,  "  I  am  ready  as  soon  as  you  are." 
The  anxiety  of  the  moment  was,  I  confess,  very 
great.  But  it  decreased  as  I  watched  the  man's  face 
express  successively  all  the  emotions  of  bounce,  sur- 
prise, doubt,  hesitation,  and  abject  cowardice. 
"  No,"  he  said,  "  gimme  the  three-and  six  ;  I  know 
your  tricks,  both  of  you.  I've  been  done  this  way 
before."  And  so,  grumbling  and  swearing,  he  drove 
away.' " 

M.  de  Freycinet  was  a  man  of  fine  character  and 
ability.  Before  he  became  a  politician  he  was  a 
skillful  engineer.  When  he  was  president  of  the 
judicial  council,  a  man  who  was  accused  of  helping 
tear  down  the  Vend6me  Column,  in  1871,  was 
brought  before  him.  The  man  confessed  his  guilt, 
but  pleaded  that  he  was  young  and  fanatical  at  the 
time,  and  that  he  had  been  drawn  into  helping  pull 
down  the  column  by  his  pride  as  an  engineer  in 
arranging  scaffolds  and  ropes  to  accomplish  the 
feat.  "You  are  a  criminal,"  said  the  minister, 
severely.  "  You  insulted  the  history  and  the  glory 
of  the  country  in  destroying  that  column.  But" 
— he  reflected  a  moment — ' '  how  did  you  do  it  ?    As  a 

question  of  engineering  I  should  like  to  know " 

"  Oh,  it  was  very  simple,"  replied  the  accused  ;  and 
he  sat  down  at  a  table,  drew  a  plan,  and  calculated 
lines,  curves,  and  angles,  while  the  minister  bent 
over  him,  following  the  work  with  intense  interest. 
As  it  went  on,  however,  Freycinet  shook  his  head, 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  smiled,  and,  when  it  was 
finished,  took  paper  and  pencil,  and  said:  "That 
isn't  bad  ;  but  you  might  have  done  it  much  more 
easily  and  economically."  Then,  in  his  turn,  cover- 
ing the  paper  with  curves,  angles,  and  calculations, 
he  proved  that  twice  as  much  time  and  money  as 
were  necessary  had  been  expended.  "However," 
he  concluded,  severely,  "you  were  guilty  of  high 
treason  against  the  nation,  and  must  pay  the 
penalty."  The  engineer  did  not  escape  a  light  sen- 
tence, but  he  had  much  satisfaction  in  replying  : 
"  Ah,  monsieur,  did  you  not  just  now  say  that  it  had 
cost  me  too  much  already  ?  " 


Self-Praise. 


Self-praise  is  no  recommendation,  but  there  are  times 
when  one  must  permit  a  person  to  tell  the  truth  about  him- 
self. When  what  he  says  is  supported  by  the  testimony  of 
others,  no  reasonable  man  will  doubt  his  word.  Now,  to  say 
that  Allcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  the  only  genuine  and 
reliable  porous  plasters  made  is  not  self-praise  in  the  slightest 
degree.  They  have  stood  the  test  for  over  thirty  years,  and 
in  proof  of  their  merits  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  attention 
to  the  cures  they  have  effected  and  to  the  voluntary  testi- 
monials of  those  who  have  used  them. 

Beware  of  imitations,  and  do  not  be  deceived  by  mis- 
representation. Ask  for  Allcock's  and  let  no  solicitation  or 
explanation  induce  you  to  accept  a  substitu-e. 

Allcock's  Corn  and  Bunion  Shields  effect  quick  and 
certain  relief. 


An  almost  daily  inquiry  is :  "  What's  the 
best  thing  to  say  in  my  advertisement?" 
The  very  best,  the  most  sensible,  the  proper 
thing  to  put  in  the  advertisement  is  exactly 
what  is  said  over  the  counter  to  the  cus- 
tomer. 

And  why?  A  business  man  who  is  sell- 
ing goods,  puts  his  best  foot  foremost  when 
he  has  his  customer  before  him.  It  is  his 
opportunity.  He  has  the  buyer's  attention. 
The  seller  must— if  ever— make  his  oppor- 
tunity tell.  If  the  buyer  proves  to  be  a 
non-huyer  this  time,  he  may  ever  afterwards 
remain  a  non-buyer.  The  seller  will  say 
the  best  things  he  can  call  to  mind  about 
his  wares  or  of  the  article  under  inspection. 
He  may  explain  its  process  of  manufacture, 
its  finish,  its  strength,  or  other  points  well 
to  be  mentioned.  All  these  may  help  the 
customer  to  decide  and  the  merchant  to 
effect  his  sale.  But  the  plague  of  it  all 
seems  to  be  that,  while  he  can  talk  fluently, 
sensibly,  and  convincingly  with,  so  to  speak, 
his  foot  on  his  native  heath,  the  moment  he 
puts  pen  to  paper  to  write  his  advertise- 
ment copy,  his  facts  and  reasons  seem  to 
him  poor,  weak,  and  out  of  place  in  print, 
and  he  falls  back  on  the  stereotyped  phrases 
of  "  Large  Stock."  "  Big  Eargains,"  etc. 

Just  there  is  where  he  makes  his  mistake. 
The  facts  he  mentioned,  the  points  he  urged, 
the  particular  virtues  held  in  commendation, 
are  the  claims  he  should  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  so  wide  a  field  of  readers— and  buy- 
ers—as the  paper  will  supply.— .r7.  ff. 
Dobbin. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal  at  the  Parlg  Universal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


SCOTT'S 

Emulsion 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 

Hypophosphites 

Of  Lime  and  Soda. 

There  are  emulsions  and  emulsioyisf 
and  there  is  still  much  skimmed  milk 
which  masquerades  as  cream.  Try  as 
they  will  tnany  manufacturers  cannot 
so  disguise  their  cod  liver  oil  as  to  make 
it  palatable  to  sensitive  stomachs.  Scott's 
Emulsion  of  EVRE  NORWEGIAN  COD 
LIVER  OIL,  combined  with  Hypophos- 
phites is  almost  as  palatable  as  milk. 
Ear  this  reason  as  well  as  for  the  fact 
of  the  stimulating  qualities  of  the  Hypo- 
phosjihites,  Physicians  frequently  pre- 
scribe it  i?i  cases  of 

CONSUMPTION, 

SCROFULA,    BRONCHITIS    and 
CHRONIC  COUGH  or  SEVERE  COLD.    I 
All  Druggists  sell  it,  but  be  sure  you  get 
the  genuine,  as  there  are  poor  imitations. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFOENIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Barings  Bank ;  London,  N.  01. 
Rothschild  &  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles.     ^ 


27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUAKY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  In  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT...  .     J.F.HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London,    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


£8"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE   F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San  Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPAST. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGS   IN   HOUR   OF   SAILING! 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 

3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai, 

Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  30 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager.  


PACIFIC  MAILJtfEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Juan Friday,  October  23,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong:  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Nov.  1  4,  at  3  F.  M. 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 
Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  302  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
g  a.  m,,  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  27,  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diegot  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5Q1  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  pons  in  Mexico.  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


8. co  a. 

S.OO   A. 
8.00   A. 

8.30   A. 


12. OO   M. 
*      I. OO    P. 

3  00  P. 


From  Oct.  I,  1891. 


4.00  p. 

4.00  p. 

' 

4.30  p. 
4.30  p. 

*     4-3°  P- 
6.00  P. 

7.00  P. 

• 

t      7.00  P. 

9.00  P. 

1 

Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 
H  aywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" . . . 
Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga,  1 
El  Yerano,  and  Santa  Rosa. . .  I 
Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  > 

first-class  locally J 

Niles,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  1 
Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

villcand  Red  Bluff. ) 

Los    Angeles     Express,    Fresno,  1 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  \ 

Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livennore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J      Santa    Barbara,   Los    Angeles, 
;      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  [ 

V.    and  East / 

j  Santa  Fe"  Route,  Atlantic  Express  ) 

(.      forMojaveand  East J 

Martinez,  San  Ramon.  &  Stockton . 
_(  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  t 

\      Santa  Rosa f 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livennore 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose". . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

J  Ogden   Route   Atlantic  Express,  1 

\      Ogden  and  East X 

Vallejo. 


7  '5  r. 

12. j 5  p. 

6.15  p. 
7->5  *". 
6.45  A. 

4-45  *■ 


7  45   p. 
9.00   P. 

9.45    A. 


II. 15    A, 

9-45  A- 
9.45  A. 

IO   45    A. 

10  45  A. 

*      8-45    A. 

7-45  A. 
1     6.15   P. 

9.15  A. 


to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port- 
land, Puget  Sound,  and  East. . 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


X    7-45  A 


8.15  A, 


1  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  ■ 
■j      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  j- 

(.     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose*,  1 
Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  ,v 

Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Centreville,  San   Jose",  Almaden,  1 
<      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and   ■ 

(      Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreville,    San  Jose",    and    Los  (_ 
'(     Gatos ) 


t    8. 05  p. 


I I . 20   A. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


7.20  j 
t     7-50  ' 


IO.3O   A. 
12.15    p- 


*      4.20  P. 

5-20  P. 

6.30  P. 

t    11.45  p- 


t  San  lose,  Almaden,  and  Way  } 
\      Stations ) 

I  Monterey  and  Santa  Cruz,  Sun-  \ 
\      day  Excursion f 

/San   Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,^ 

I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  [ 
J      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 


t     8.25  P. 


guel,   Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  [ 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  l 

V     principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5.15  p. 

J  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

I      Stations | 

/San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cni2,\ 
J  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  ! 
]      Grove,     and     principal    Way  f 

V.    stations / 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations  ...    *    8  01  . 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9 .  03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

|J  Menlo  Park  and   principal    Way) 

11      Stations .    ...    „...    .     \\       7-30  p- 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  reMdences.  Inquire  of 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  information. 


1.  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only,     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  13,   1891,  and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8,00,   9.30,   11.40  a.  m.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.    m,;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  n. 10 

a.  m.;  1.40,  3-4o,  5,  6,25  p.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco :  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2.05,4.05,  5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 

— An  extra  trip  at  7.00  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.35,  10.05  a.  m.; 

11.35,  2.05,  4-05,  5-30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination. 

Arrive  San  Francisco. 

Week 
Davs. 

Sundays. 

Sundays. 

Week 
Days. 

7.40   A.   M. 
3.30  P.    M. 
5.05  P.    M. 

8.00  A,  M. 
9.30  A.  M. 

S-OO   P.     M. 

PcUduinri 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

10.40  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M. 
7-25  P.M. 

8.50  A.M. 

IO.3OA.  M. 

6.10P.M. 

7.40    A.   M. 
3.30  P.    M. 

8.00    A,    M. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

7-35*.  M. 

IO. 30  A.  M 
6.10  P.  M. 

7.40  A.    M. 

8.00   A.   M. 

Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 

7.25  P.M. 

6    IO  P.  M. 

7.40  A.  M. 
3-30  P.    M. 

S.OO    A.    M. 

Guemeville. 

7-25  P.M. 

IO.30  A.  M. 
6.IOP.  M. 

7.4O   A.    M. 
5.05  P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 
5-O0    P.    M. 

Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 

IO.4O  A.  M, 
6.O5  P.  M. 

8. 50  A.M. 

6ior.  m. 

7.40  A.   M.8.O0  A.  M, 
3.30  P.    M,  5.00  P.    M. 

Sebastopol.    110.40  a.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 

Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  al 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  : 

nl        1  l.i  r.  ]•,,..  i       fr.r      Ui^lnKj        C_"_ XT  -] Til-       T    -  1  * > 


Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,   Usal,  H>-desvflle, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84-50;  tcHopIand,  $5.70;  to  Ukian, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol,  82.70;  to  Guemeville,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma, 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  $1 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  $2.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  !  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tkt.  Aet. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  a  Now 
Montgomery  Street. 


Bound  A'olmnes  of  the  Av.: 
for  sale  at  the  Business  <) 
Grant  Avenue. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


October  26,  1891. 


"  La  Fille  de  Madame  Angot,"  which  filled  the 
Tivoli  last  week,  loses  nothing  of  its  popularity  with 
age.  Its  melodies  are  as  fresh,  its  instrumentation 
as  rattling,  its  fun  as  bright  as  they  were  in  the  days 
when  it  ran  five  hundred  consecutive  nights  in  Paris, 
eighteen  years  ago,  Perhaps,  if  Tillie  Sallinger's 
shapely  underpinning  were  not  so  attractive  as 
viewed  through  her  "divided  skirt,"  and  Arthur 
Messmer  did  not  render  his  love  plaint  so  sweetly, 
the  Tivoli  might  have  been  emptier  ;  but  there  is  al- 
ways some  one  who  does  justice  to  the  dashing 
actress  and  the  love-struck  hair-dresser,  and  with 
their  help  and  the  rollicking  choruses,  "  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot"  always  draws  good  houses.  It  is 
the  type  of  a  school  which  was  young  when  Lecocq's 
work  was  born,  and  in  which  the  last  word  has  not 
yet  been  said. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century,  comic  opera  in 
France,  which  was  a  transformation  of  the  Italian 
opera-buffa,  was  delivered  over  to  the  hands  of 
Gr6try,  whose  "Zeraire  et  Azor  "  and  "Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion "  soothed  gay  Paris  into  a  gentle 
sleep.  For  that  day  and  generation,  they  were 
creditable  performances,  though  in  trying  to  be 
classical  they  became  a  trifle  dull.  The  English 
had  a  livelier  article  of  musical  entertainment  in  the 
"  Beggar's  Opera  "—a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches. 
But  the  French  were  preparing  to  assert  their  su- 
premacy in  a  branch  of  art  in  which  they  could  have 
no  rivals. 

In  the  year  following  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  Ros- 
sini produced  his  "  Barbiere,"  which  was  a  light 
comedy  profusely  set  off  with  songs.  It  created  a 
school,  and  pointed  out  to  Boieldieu  the  path  for 
which  he  had  been  looking.  When  the  "  Caliph  of 
Bagdad"  was  applauded,  Cherubini  assailed  Boiel- 
dieu with  the  taunt :  "  Malheureux  !  Are  you  not 
ashamed  of  a  success  of  which  you  know  you  are 
undeserving?"  He  was  ashamed :  "Jean  de  Paris" 
showed  improvement,  and  after  fifteen  years  incuba- 
tion, the  master  produced  his  "  Dame  Blanche" — a 
comic  opera  which  has  never  been  surpassed  and 
rarely  equaled.  Boieldieu  possessed  the  gift  of  de- 
lineating character  in  a  few  musical  touches,  of  in- 
venting charming  melodies,  and  of  blending  the 
whole  into  a  harmonious  ensemble.  Such  airs  as 
"  Viens,  gentille  Dame"  will  always  be  sung,  so 
long  as  the  human  race  retains  a  voice  for  music. 

He  soon  had  followers.  His  pupil,  Adam,  nearly 
approached  his  master  with  his  lively  "  Postilion  de 
Longjumeau,"  which  for  flowing  melodiousness  and 
rhythmical  piquancy  has  rarely  been  excelled.  Then 
Auber  came  forward,  with  his  "Muette"  in  1828 
and  "  Fra  Diavolo"  two  years  later  ;  the  sprightli- 
ness  and  grace  of  their  music,  coupled  with  its  sim- 
plicity, placed  him  at  once  in  the  front  rank  of  com- 
posers of  comic  opera.  He  lived  to  write  many 
more  works  ;  his  last  opera  was  produced  when  he 
was  eighty-six  ;  he  outlived  Rossini,  who  was  ten 
years  his  junior  ;  but  he  never  did  anything  that 
dimmed  the  fame  of  "  Fra  Diavolo."  Nor  did  his 
genius  prevent  the  French  from  doing  full  justice  to 
Herold,  whose  "Zampa"  and  "  Pr6  aux  Clercs" 
were  contemporaneous  with  Auber's  master-piece. 

These  four  composers — Boieldieu,  Adam,  Auber, 
and  Herold  — created  the  modern  French  opera 
comique.  For  thirty. five  or  forty  years  all  comic 
operas  that  were  produced  in  Paris  were  composed 
on  the  lines  of  their  best  works.  They  aimed  at 
being  first  classic,  and  amusing  afterward.  They 
were  written  in  strict  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
harmony  and  to  the  dictates  of  severe  good  taste. 
They  eschewed  buffoonery  in  dialogue,  the  gro- 
tesque in  action,  and  the  least  approach  to  street- 
balladism  in  music.  Except  that  they  appealed  to 
the  risible  faculties  rather  than  to  passion,  they 
belonged,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  to  the  same 
category  of  musical  compositions  as  grand  operas  ; 
more  than  one  of  them  is  closely  allied  to  the 
romantic  operas  of  which  "Faust"  and  "  Der 
Freischul/. "  are  examples.  They  were,  in  fact,  to 
music  what  high  comedy  is  to  dramatic  literature. 

But  the  Frenchman  loves  to  laugh,  and  does  not 
always  care  whether  his  laughter  is  provoked  ac- 
cording to  the  strict  canons  of  art  or  otherwise. 
When,  after  Donizetti  had  written  "La  Kille  du 
Regiment,"  no  other  composer  loomed  up  to  take 
the  place  of  Herold  and  Boieldieu,  a  craving  arose 
for  something  in  the  direction  of  a  musical  farce. 
That  craving  was  detected  by  an  energetic,  keen, 
shrewd  young  German,  residing  in  Paris,  by  the 
name  of  Jacques  Offenbach.  He  had  been  a  prolific 
wriUr  of  music  of  all  kinds  ;  masses,  songs,  piano 
.losic,  romances,  overtures,  were  all  one  to  him  ; 
he  wrote  them  all  with  equal  ease,  when  he  was  duly 
:  >aid  for  the  work.  He  had  offered  comic  operas  by 
'.he  score  to  the  theatre  which  was  devoted  to  that 


class  of  composition,  One  or  two  had  been  played. 
None  had  succeeded.  His  pretensions  to  be  able  to 
write  music  were  openly  ridiculed  in  musical  circles. 
His  plagiarisms  were  denounced  in  the  press.  But 
he  was  not  discouraged.  And  finding  at  last  a  kind 
friend  who  was  willing  to  back  him  financially,  he 
took  a  theatre,  christened  it  the  "  BoufTes  Pansi- 
ens,"  and  announced  a  season  of  opera  bouffe,  es- 
pecially adapted  to  Parisian  taste. 

It  succeeded  almost  from  the  first.  The  operas 
which  he  wrote  and  played  there  for  the  first  five 
years  of  his  managerial  career  have  been  forgotten  ; 
but  they  were  a  novelty,  and  they  drew  the  crowd. 
In  i860,  he  produced  the  "  Princess  of  Trebizonde," 
and  then  people  began  to  consider  him  seriously  ; 
five  years  afterward,  "  La  Belle  H£lene  "  placed  him 
in  the  very  front  rank  of  popular  writers  for  the 
lyric  stage.  "  Barbe  Bleue,"  "  La  Grande  Duchesse," 
and  "  Pe>ichole  "  followed  at  yearly  intervals.  His 
theatre  was  jammed  nightly.  Every  gamin  in 
Paris  was  singing  or  whistling  his  airs.  The  critics 
said  that  he  possessed  neither  passion  nor  style  ;  that 
he  was  always  ready  to  be  funny  at  the  cost  of  pro- 
priety and  good  taste  ;  that  he  violated  all  the  laws 
of  art  ;  that  he  ridiculed  what  all  good  men  respect ; 
that  he  was  absolutely  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
music.  But  he  had  the  public  with  him,  and  he 
let  the  critics  gibe. 

He  appeared  to  have  a  monopoly  of  his  particular 
branch,  until  Charles  Lecocq  appeared  upon  the 
stage.  He  was  thirteen  years  younger  than  Offen- 
bach ;  a  singing-teacher  by  profession,  and  a  com- 
poser of  songs  and  other  musical  trifles.  At  twenty- 
five  he  had  written  a  clever  piece,  called  "Dr. 
Miracle,"  which  could  not  hold  a  place  on  the 
boards.  Eleven  years  afterward,  he  again  appealed 
to  the  public  with  a  comic  opera,  named  "  Fleur  de 
TheV'  and  this  time  he  achieved  a  decided  success. 
Five  and  six  years  afterward,  he  wrote  "  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot"  and  "  Girofle'-Girofla,"  and  the 
fickle  public  decided  that  Offenbach,  who  had  com- 
posed nothing  of  high  merit  since  "  La  Princesse  de 
Trebizonde,"  must  yield  his  crown  to  Lecocq.  "  La 
Fille  de  Madame  Angot "  held  the  stage  for  a  year 
and  a  half,  and,  whenever  there  is  a  reprise,  it  still 
draws.  It  contains  as  much  bustle,  gayety,  and 
dashing  music  as  Offenbach's  best  works  ;  it  is  full 
of  life,  animation,  and  easy  gayety.  There  is 
nothing  exciting  in  it,  nor  is  it  impossible  for  a 
sleepy  auditor  to  enjoy  a  nap  while  it  is  being 
played.  But  those  who  listen  will  smile,  and  laugh, 
and  chuckle  over  jolly  music. 

Lecocq  has  done  nothing  so  good  since  he  wrote 
that  piece.  Nor  has  any  new  rival  arisen  to  dis- 
pute the  crown  which  he  wrested  from  Offenbach. 
The  later  French  composers  have  rather  gone  back 
to  the  old  school  of  opera  comique,  or  have  drifted 
into  the  romantic  school,  instead  of  aiming  at  suc- 
cesses in  farce  opera,  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  which 
has  been  played  oftener  than  any  other  modern 
opera,  Delibes's  "  LakmeY"  and  "  Mignon,"  by 
Ambroise  Thomas,  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  works  of  Offenbach  and  Lecocq. 

The  only  eminent  composer  who  has  trodden  in 
their  footsteps  has  been  Arthur  Sullivan,  who  is  as 
much  a  Frenchman  as  an  Englishman,  and  who  has 
owed  much  of  the  success  of  his  plays  to  the  wit  of 
his  librettist,  Gilbert.  He  entered  the  arena  as  the 
two  Frenchmen  were  leaving  it.  "Pinafore"  was 
first  played  in  1878,  ten  years  after  the  production 
of  "P^richole"  and  five  years  after  "  La  Fille  de 
Madame  Angot  "  was  presented  before  a  Parisian 
audience.  Its  success  was  as  striking  as  that  of 
either.  It  was  played  for  nearly  two  years,  without 
a  break,  in  London  ;  and  at  one  time  it  was  simul- 
taneously performed  at  six  theatres  in  New  York. 
The  "Mikado"  proved  equally  popular,  and  the 
"Pirates  of  Penzance,"  "Patience,"  "  lolanthe," 
and  "The  Yeoman  of  the  Guard"  have  all  been 
successful.  Cellier's  "Dorothy"  is  also  a  worthy 
addition  to  the  list  of  English  comic  operas. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  add  that  the  author  of 
"  Don  Quixote"  was  certain  to  naturalize  farce 
opera  on  American  soil  ;  but  that  gifted  musician 
has  yet  much  to  learn  and  much  to  forget  before 
such  a  triumph  gets  within  his  reach. 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  ending  October 
31st:  The  Tivoli  Company  will  sing  "  Dcr  Frei- 
schutz"  ;  Fanny  Davenport  will  play  "Cleopatra"  ; 
Jimmy  Powers  will  play  "A  Straight  Tip"  ;  Lillian 
Lewis  will  play  "Credit  Lorraine"  ;  and  "Little 
Em'ly"  will  be  produced. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Rosina  Vokes  is  to  commence  a  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement in  this  city  on  Monday  evening,  November 
9th. 

The  Tivoli  Company  has  been  more  than  ordin- 
arily successful  with  "Die  Fledermaus,"  but  it  is 
soon  to  give  way  to  "  Der  Freischutz." 

Viola  Allen  has  been  engaged  to  play  leading 
parts  with  young  Sothern,  which  should  be  cause  for 
congratulation  here  if  she  is  to  remain  in  the  company 
when  they  come  to  San  Francisco  next  summer. 
The  feminine  portion  of  the  last  company  he  brought 
out  here  was  enough  to  wring  the  soul  of  an  usher. 

The  principal  novelty  of  next  week  is  the  presenta- 
tion of  Sardou's  "  Cleopatra"  by  Fanny  Davenport 
and  her  company.     Something  over  one  hundred 


people  appear  in  the  production,  and  the  play  will 
be  reproduced  in  this  city  in  much  the  same  gorgeous 
condition  in  which  it  was  presented  in  New  York 
last  season. 

New  York  has  not  got  over  her  pique  at  losing  the 
World's  Fair,  and  says  of  Abbey's  scheme  of  having 
his  new  opera  company  appear  first  in  Chicago  : 
"jit  is  very  considerate  on  Mr.  Abbey's  part  to  bring 
his  company  out  to  Chicago  to  break  them  in  before 
they  are  heard  here  ;  Chicago  is  an  excellent  place 
to  do  the  work."  Inasmuch  as  the  company  com- 
prises Emma  Eames,  Emma  Van  Zandt,  Jean  and 
Edouard  de  Reszke\  and  Vallew,  the  new  tenor,  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  "  break  them  in." 

It  is  now  said  that  the  play  Lord  Tennyson  is 
writing  for  Ada  Rehan,  over  which  the  cables  have 
been  kept  busy  for  a  fortnight,  was  originally 
written  for  Ellen  Terry,  though  she  never  appeared 
in  it.  In  any  event,  it  is  pleasant  to  hear  that 
Hallam  Tennyson  was  so  infatuated  with  the  Amer- 
ican actress  as  to  bring  her  and  Mr.  Daly  down  to 
see  the  laureate,  and  that  the  old  gentleman  was 
equally  charmed  with  her  to  the  extent  of  selling 
Mr.  Daly  the  exclusive  English  and  American  rights 
to  the  play. 

Fanny  Rice  is  a  star — a  plump  and  pleasing  one — 
and  Purdy  is  her  prophet.  That  is,  he  is  her  man- 
ager. He  is  also  her  husband,  and,  like  other  man- 
ager-husbands, chock  full  of  novel  ideas  as  to  the 
management  of  a  comic-opera  company.  This  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  he  has  recently  discharged 
two  young  women  from  the  company  because  they 
were  morally  unfit  to  associate  with  his  star-wife. 
The  trouble  lay  in  the  fact  that  they  went  to 
supper  after  the  play  with  some  friends,  and  the 
festivities  lasted  until  three  a.  m.  When  the  young 
women  learned  that  they  were  discharged  for  this, 
they  dissolved  in  tears  and  put  the  case  in  the  hands 
of  their  lawyers.  Then  they  said  Miss  Rice  was 
jealous  ;  Miss  Rice  said  the  ladies  had  too  many 
friends  and  she  did  not  approve  of  it ;  the  proprietor 
of  the  theatre  said  Mr.  Purdy  was  a  nass,  and  the 
courts  have  been  invoked  to  straighten  it  all  out. 

The  ranks  of  those  who  think  railroad-ties  should 
be  carpeted  have  received  some  notable  additions 
during  the  past  fortnight.  The  Emmajuch  com- 
pany seems  to  have  gone  to  pieces.  Providence  peo- 
ple saying  they  had  not  money  enough  to  get  out  of 
town,  while  Manager  Locke  says  they  were  detained 
by  a  smash-up  of  the  train  ahead  of  them  ;  the 
company  headed  bv  Lizzie  Annandale,  who  was 
Emma  Abbott's  leading  support  and  assumed  the 
leadership  of  the  company  when  Miss  Abbott  died, 
was  disbanded  in  Buffalo  ;  Miss  Eastlake's  English 
company  is  struggling  hard  to  fill  some  of  the  en- 
gagements made  by  that  somewhat  venturesome 
actress  ;  and,  among  minor  disasters,  one  company 
is  undecided  whether  to  be  glad  or  sorry  that  the 
sheriff  has  attached  the  real  wolves  which  were  the 
element  of  lucrative  realism  in  their  show,  it  being  a 
matter  of  much  delicacy  to  pacify  a  hungry  wolf 
when  "  the  ghost  refuses  to  walk." 


■  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


HAIR  on  the  FACE 


The  Electric  Needle  Process  is  Positively  tlie 
only  Remedy  which  Permanently  De- 
stroys Superfluous  Hair. 

FACIAL  BLEMISHES,  Red  Nose,  Pimples,  Black- 
heads, Acne,  Wrinkles,  Moles,  Birth-marks,  Dandruff,  and 
all  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases  CURED.  1  am  the  only 
lady  in  the  profession  who  will  guarantee  all  work. 

MRS.  HARRISON,  America's  Beauty  Doctor.  2G 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  My  book, 
"  Secret  of  Beauty,"  sent  free  lo  any  address. 


CAUTION  ! 


Ladies  who  wish  to  purchase  a 
First  Quality  Kid  Glove,  are  re- 
quested to  note  that  all  our  goods 
are  branded  in  left-hand  glove  with 
our  name  and  trade  mark. 


The  use  of  our  uame  in  connec- 
tion with  any  glove  not  so  marked, 
is  unauthorized  by  us  and  is  an  at- 
tempt to  place  on  the  market,  un- 
der cover  of  our  reputation,  an  in- 
ferior article  with  which  we  have 
no  connection  whatever. 

Sold  in  San  Francisco  only  at 
7  Kearny  Street. 

P.  CENTEMEKI  &  CO., 

859  Broadway, 
NEW  YORK. 


A  GREAT  ART  EVENT ! 


LOAN  EXPOSITION 


-  OF  THE  — 


GREAT  MASTERS  OF  THE  WORLD 

For  the  Benefit  of  the 

San   Francisco  Polyclinic 


Many  of  the  Pictures  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  before  and  probably 
never  will  be  again.  One  of  the  features 
will  be  a  collection  of  Toby  Rosenthal's 
works,  including  his  great  picture,  "Con- 
stance de  Beverly,"  the  property  of  Hon. 
Irving  Scott;  Bonguereau's  "Gainsborough," 
and  others,  which  will  be  given  in  future  an- 
nouncements. It  will  take  place  at  the  San 
Francisco  Art  Association  Rooms,  com- 
mencing next  week. 


MUSICALE 

FOR  THE   BENHFIT  OF  THE 

PIONEER  KINDERGARTEN  SOCIETY 

AT  THE   RESIDENCE  OF 

Mrs.    David   Bixler,  S.  W.  cor.  Union  and 
Fierce  Streets. 

WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  28,  1891, 


AT   8    P.  M. 


DANCING. 


TICKETS,  ONE  DOLLAR 


Tickets  may  be  had  by  applying  to  Mrs.  D.  Bixler,  S.W. 
cor.  Union  and  Pierce ;  Mrs.  M.  S.  Grinbaum,  1914.  Pacific 
Ave.;  Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore,  "The  Berkshire";  Mrs.  Alex. 
Russell,  2010  Bush  St.  ;  Mrs.  L.  F.  Monteagle,  2002  Pacific 
Ave.;  and  others. 


X"0  U  H.TH 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving  Hall,  To-Day  (Saturday), 

AT    3    P.   M. 

MISS  ANNA  MILLER  WOOD, 
Vocalist. 

ADMISSION 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s  Oct.  22d. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kreling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings  and  Until  Further  Notice, 
Strauss's  Charming  Operetta, 

THE     BAT! 

(DIE  FLEDERMAUS.) 

—  Next  Opera  — 
DER    FREISCHUTZ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


AND  WATER  COLORS, 

Selected  in  Europe  ;  also  new  im- 
portations of  fine  Arases,  as  Royal 
Crown  Derby,  Royal  Worcester, 
Sevres,  Royal  Bonn,  Doulton,  etc. 
Also  Statues  and  other  Fine  Art 
Novelties,  to  be  seen  at  our  ART 
ROOMS.  581  and  583  MARKET 
STREET.  

S.  &  C.  GUMP. 


300    POST    STREET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.     New  Goods  Arriving. 


October  26, 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


IB 


Edith:  Who's  tour  best  friend? 
Mabel:  "St.  Nicholas."    Who's  tours? 


This  is  a  reminder  that  if  you  are  to  have  that 
•■'best  of  children  s  magazines,"  St.  Nicholas, 
for  the  young  folks  this  corning  year  the  time  to 
subscribe  is  just  tunc.  The  November  number, 
ready  Oct.  24th,  begins  a  new  volume. 


THE 


Popular  Science   Monthly 

FOR    NOVEMBER. 


University  Extension.  Bv  Prof".  C.  Han  ford  Hen- 
derson. Describes  the  beginning  that  has  been  made 
in  the  newest  of  important  educational  movements,  and 
gives  the  plans  of  hs  organizers  for  the  future. 

The  Manufacture  of  Steel.     Concluded.    (Illus- 
trated.)   By_  W.  F.  Dl'Rfee.     Pictures  the  vast  and 
-    fiery  operations   of    a   modem   steel-works,   and  shows 
what  part  America  has  taken  in  the  development  of  this 
immense  industry. 

Dress  and  Adornment.  III.  Ornament.  (Illus- 
trated.) By  Prof.  Frederick  Starr.  A  fruitful 
topic,  and  well  brought  out  both  in  text  and  illustra- 
tions. 

Some  of  the  Possibilities,  'of  Economic 
Botany.  I.  By  Prof.  George  L.  Goodale.  A 
very  interesting  and  practical  address  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science. 

Lessons  from  the  Census.  II.  By  Carroll  D. 
Wright.  A  criticism  of  our  present  mode  of  taking 
the  census,  with  suggestions  for  improving  it. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 

Do  we  teach  Geology?  Reef-Knot  Nets  (illus- 
trated); The  Ethics  of  Confucius;  The  Origin  of 
Painting;  Hich  Life;  Sketch  of  James  Curtis 
Booth  (with  portrait.) 

Editorials;  Miscellany;  Notes. 


50  cents  a  number  ;  S5.00  a  year. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


The  Toy  of  Toys! 

im;por.ted. 


H 


Churches,  Castles,  Fac- 
Higiie-;t%#  PV  f&  tories,  Towers,  IVion- 

A  wards.  I  I  [  I  ■%  uments,  Bridges 
Highest  WM  &£     ^^  are  beautifully 

Testimonials^  |)  ^buil!.°['Iftth°ne 

Celebrated 


^_   are  b 

lo 


One,tAnchorBox"arTordsmore 
entertainment  for  young  and 
thanado7enof  the  most  expensive  Toys 

Prices  range  from  20c.  to  $42.00  a 

None  genuine  without  the  1  rademark  "And 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations ! 

Free  superbly  illustrated  Catalogues  on  application 

"  F.  AD.  RICHTER  &  CO. 

310  BROADWAY,  NEW    YORK. 

For  Sale  in  : 


El 


Davis  Bros. 
F    M    L.  Peters  &  Co. 
E   Lobe  &  Co. 
Coiten.  Davis  S:  Co. 
Dickinson's. 
Wm    Donaldson  &  Co. 
Dickinson's. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Delorme  &  Quentin  Co 
i  Chicago,  111  ,  Schmidt  Toy  Sc  Wheel  Co. 

and  all  other  prominent  Toy  Dealers  in  the  U.  S.  etc 

'Also  the  " Anchor  Puzzle"  the  Great  Novelty_— 20c. 


San  Francisco,  .. 

Seattle.  Wash. 
Portland,  Or. 

Minneapolis, 

St.  Paul,  Mh 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 
Vgents  for  TheCunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works,  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
^ar- Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
ails  and  track  material. 


Tinning-  &  Jobbing. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Stranger  (brightly)—  "  Fine  day  !  "  Chronic 
grumbler — "  Ye-es — locally — probably  raining  some- 
where."— Puck. 

S/ie  (after  the  proposal)—"  You  know  papa  is  not 
rich."  He  (philosophically) — "Oh,  well,  I'd  rather 
take  his  chances  than  mine." — Ex. 

"  There  is  a  bill  of  considerable  importance  before 
the  German  Reichstag  now."  "  What  one  is  that  ?  " 
"The  emperor." — New  York  Sun. 

"Which  one  do  you  wish  to  marry?"  "The 
younger  sister."  "  Which  one  is  she?"  "I  don't 
know.     They  both  claim  to  be."— Ex. 

"Oh,  I  know  all  about  babies,"  said  Harlow  to 
the  young  mother,  who  was  afraid  he  would  let  her 
little  one  fall  ;  "  I  was  one  myself  once." — Bazar. 

"  I  feel  constrained  to  tell  you,  Fred,  that  I  have 
been  engaged  before  this,"  she  whispered.  "  Don't 
mention  it,"  he  said,  gently  ;  "I,  too,  have  been 
jilted." — Bazar. 

"  I  often  heard  you  say  you  wouldn't  marry  the 
best  man  in  the  world,"  remarked  Gazzam  to  his 
wife,  teasingly.  "Well,  I  didn't!"  snapped  Mrs. 
Gazzam. — Bazar. 

"  We  have  no  use  for  bear  stories,"  said  the  editor  ; 
"our  readers  demand  something  spicy."  "Well," 
said  the  man  with  the  manuscript,  "this  story  is 
about  a  cinnamon  bear." — Truth. 

Father— "  Are  your  prospects  good?"  Suitor— 
"Well,  sir,  if  I  were  married  to  your  daughter,  I 
can  say  that  I  wouldn't  exchange  them  for  those  of 
any  young  man  of  my  acquaintance." — Life. 

"We've  got  to  economize,  Maud,"  said  Henry  ; 
"  it  is  absolutely  necessary."  "  Very  well,"  returned 
Maud  ;  "  I  shall  give  up  your  cigars."  "  And  I  will 
do  without  a  fall  bonnet,"  said  Henry. — Bazar. 

"Barbers  are  too  fond  of  conversation."  "No. 
You  wrong  them.  What  they  like  is  soliloquy. 
You'll  find  if  you  attempt  to  do  any  of  the  talking, 
most  barbers  will  drop  lather  in  your  mouth." — 
Puck. 

First  burglar — "The  newspaper  says  we  missed 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  that  safe  we  cracked 
last  night."  Second  burglar — "That  shows  how 
valuable  newspapers  are.  We'll  go  and  get  it  to- 
night."— Epoch. 

"  Hicks  may  be  a  borrower,  but  he's  a  generous 
soul,"  said  Hawkins.  "  That's  so,"  returned  Jingle- 
berry  ;  "he  borrowed  five  dollars  from  me  last 
night  and  spent  three  dollars  of  it  blowing  me  off  to 
a  bottle  of  wine." — Epoch. 

"  How  did  you  like  the  comedy  ?  Not  up  to  the 
mark,  perhaps,  but  the  author  is  improving."  "  In 
what  way  ?  "  "  Formerly  the  audience  went  to  sleep 
during  the  first  act,  and  now  almost  all  wait  for  the 
second." — Fliegende  Blatter. 

"  Justfahncy,  Weginald  ;  I've  forgotten  macahrd- 
case."  "  Nevah  mind,  deah  boy  ;  I'll  lend  you  some 
of  mine. "  ' '  But — ah — the  name  would  be  different, 
you  know.''  "Bah,  Jove,  so  it  would!  What  a 
head  you  have,  Algy  !  " — Life. 

Distressed  young  mother  (with  crying  baby  in  rail- 
way carriage) — "  Dear,  dear  !  I  don't  know  what- 
ever to  do  with  this  child  !  "  Kind  and  thoughtful 
bachelor  (on  the  opposite  seat) — "Shall  I  open  the 
window  for  you,  madam  ?"—Ex. 

The  poor  young  man — "  Mr.  Crcesus,  I  would  like 
to  marry  your  daughter."  Old  Cra-sus — "Ah,  you 
love  her,  sir?"  The  poor  young  man — "Madly." 
Old  Crossus — "  Which  one  ?  "  The  poor  young  man 
— "  Oh,  either  of  them." — Bazar. 

He — "You  say  you  are  twenty- four?"  She 
(frankly) — "Yes,  twenty-four."  He — "Why,  your 
mother  told  me  yesterday  that  you  were  but  twenty- 
three."  She — "You  must  have  misunderstood 
mamma.  She  was  probably  telling  you  her  own 
age." — Life. 

Mr.  Laman.  — "  Why  do  you  always  question 
patients  so  closely  about  what  they  eat  ?  Does  the 
information  you  get  help  you  to  diagnose  their 
cases?"  Doctor Emde — "Oh.no!  But  by  doing 
so  I  am  enabled  to  guess  what  their  station  in  life  is, 
and  how  much  fees  I  can  probably  get  out  of  them." 
— Puck. 

"  Why  the  deuce  don't  you  give  me  the  right  num- 
ber ?  "  was  the  question  asked,  in  emphatic  tones,  of 
the  girl  at  Central  yesterday  afternoon.  "  You  are 
no  gentleman,"  responded  the  telephone  girl,  angrily. 
"  You  bet  I  ain't,"  said  the  type-writer  girl,  who  is 
adopting  her  employer's  mode  of  speech.— Buffalo 
Enquirer. 

British  tourist  (in  Oklahoma) — "Aw,  landlord, 
'ave  you  a  shooting-coat  you  can  lend  me  this  morn- 
ing?" Landlord  Tanner  (genially) — "  Like  to  oblige 
ye,  but  I  hain't  got  none.  You  don't  need  it,  nohow. 
If  you've  got  a  grudge  agin  some  feller,  jest  go  right 
out  the  way  you  air  an'  settle  it.  Doesn't  make  the 
least  difference  how  you're  dressed." — Puck. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


For  the  Complexion 

Nothing  equals  the  famous  "  Elder  Flower  and  Cucumber  " 
Toilet  Soap  of  the  Crown  Perfumery  Co.  of  London.    Try  it. 


Extra  Mince  Pies.  Swain's.  213  Sutter  St. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STYLISH  NOVELTIES, 


Embracing     the     Latest 
Correct  Shapes. 


ENGLISH  TOP-COATS, 

ENGLISH  DRIYING-COATS, 

ENGLISH  OVERCOATS, 

LOUIS  XV.  COATS, 

CHESTERFIELDS, 
REEFERS. 

Our  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  comprises  all  above  styles,  lined  or  unlined,  plain 
or  trimmed  with  any  of  the  following  furs : 

BEAVER,    STONE-MARTEN,    MINK,     SKUNK, 
OTTER,    SEAL,    SAELE. 

All  Carefl-lly  Selected  Furs. 


FRATINCER'S, 

The    Largest     and     Leading:     Cloak    House, 

Occupying  entire  building  of  three  floors, 

105    KEARNY    STREET,     S.    F. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office  :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


NASAL  CATARRH  AND   LUNC   AFFECTIONS 

THE  GIBBS  PATENT  ORONASAL  RES- 
PIRATOR has  secured  a  world-wide  reputation,  during 
the  past  five  years,  as  being  the  most  Scientific,  Con- 
venient, Pleasant,  and  Effective  treatment  known 
for  these  terrible  diseases. 

When  ordering  a  Respirator  please 
describe  your  complaint,  as  we  pre- 
pare a  remedy  suitable  to  >our  case. 
We  can  not  treat  Catarrh,  Hay 
Fever,  Bronchitis,  and  Con- 
sumption all  out  of  oue  bottle. 
Catarrh  is  treated  through  the  nose. 
Throat  and  Lung  troubles  through 
the  mouth.  Our  Respirator  oper- 
ates both  ways. 

Highest  testimonials  and  full  in- 
formation free. 

Nickel  -  plated    Respirator,   com- 
plete,  by    registered    mail,  Si. 65. 
Uood  for  many  years. 
GIBBS  RESPIRATOR  CO., 
36  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago. 

[Established  1854.] 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
39  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35. 

PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevator*.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  Is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
AH  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  Illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
Is  the  finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAXACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 


European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SOULE,  Manager. 


-      HOTEL    PLEASAXTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 

the    coast.     Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 

This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 

an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.     It  contain! 

I   250  rooms,  all   of  which   are  light  and  sunny.     Rates  the 

I  same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Prndleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 

-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

FINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


FURNITURE. 


FURNITURE. 

We  have  decided  to  discontinue  the  Furniture 
business  on  January  1,  1892,  and  offer  our  entire 
stock  of  Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  Bedding  at 
prices  far  below  cost  of  Manufacture  or  Importation. 
Do  not  lose  this  opportunity,  our  stock  is  very  large 
and  the  goods  must  be  sold. 

F.  S.  CHADBOURNE  &  CO.. 

741,  743,  745  Market  Street. 


MACKINTOSH    GOATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Goodyear's  Cloth  and   Rubber   Coats   can    be 
Worn  in  place  of  an  Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,         ).„„„ 
S.  M.  RUNYON.    j *'■'-■• '*- 

577    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


THE    COST    IS    THE    SAME! 


The  Hartman  Patent  Steel  Picket  Fence 


Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  clumsy  wood  picket  affair  that  obstructs  the  view  and  will  rot  or  fall  ap.-ir 

The  "  Hartman  "  Fence  is  artistic  in  design,  protects  the  Grounds  without  concealing  them,  and  is  prnclicallv  t^ 

lng.    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  WITH  TRICES  AND  TESTIMONIALS  MAILED 

^.A.TFt.'rivLjaL.isr   mf&.    co.,  -  beaver  fall: 

BAKES  &•  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco.  t3~  Ah: 'ays  Minium  t/iiifaf. 
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"  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen. 
The  saddest  are  these :  ft  might  havt  6ttn." 

IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

— A    DURABLE,  LIGHT-RUNNING — 

DOMESTIC 

Instead  of  that  cheaply  made  machine  for 
which  good  money  was  foolishly  squan- 
dered. The  public  confidence  in  the  Do- 
mestic is  stronger  than  ever.  The  quality 
and  finish  of  the  machine  Itself  have  never 
been  equaled. 

Buy  a  DOMESTIC  and  enjoy  your 
investment. 


Office 


29    I*OJST   ST- 


i  Francisco 


REAL  ESTATE 

FOR    SALE 

BY 

THOMAS    MACEE 

20    MONTGOMERY    ST. 
INVESTMENTS. 

Two  corner  fifty-varas,  one  block  front,  at  North 
Beach  water  front ;  Mason  and  North  Point ; 
$36  000 

Rents  $325  a  month  under  lease  guaranteed  ; 
price,  $42,000  ;  Taylor  Street,  west  side,  between 
Sutter  and  Post;  37^x137^,  and  fine  three-story 
and  basement  new  boarding  -  house  of  forty  -  six 
rooms  ;  rented  to  one  tenant. 

Sansorae  near  Sacramento,  a  fine  investment; 
$80,000. 

Washington  and  Merchant,  near  Sansome  ;  30X 
122 %  ;  double  front;  rents  $225,  and  three  rooms 
worth  $20  or  $25,  vacant  ;  only  $35, 000 ;  this  is  an 
iuvestm  nt  that  can  be  confidently  recommended. 

Lot  30x100.  Sutter  above  Taylor  ;  $15  000. 

L')t  61x78  Howard  between  Third  and  Fourth, 
and  brick  building  ;  $30  500. 

Bryant,  north  side,  between  Second  and  Third, 
$0x155.  to  Silver  Street  in  rear  ;  only  $11,700. 

First  Street,  75x87  J£,  near  Folsom,  stone  blocks 
down  ;  $11,500 

Reduced  to  $12,000  ;  cheap  ;  Sixth  Street,  be- 
tween Bryant  and  Brannan  ;  three  stores  with  rooms 
in  rear,  flats  above  ;  lot  50x85  ;  street  accepted  ; 
rents  well. 


PACIFIC    COAST 

SAVINGS   SOCIETY 

OF   SAN    FRANCISCO, 

No.  30  Montgomery  St. 

Opposite  Lick  House. 


A   Mutual  Savings  Bank 

CAPITAL  STOCK,         -        $50,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED  CAPITAL  STOCK,  $2,000,000 

Under  the  Supervision  of  the  State  Bank 
Commissioners,  in  accordance  with  an  Act 
approved  March  31,  1891,  regulating  Build- 
ing and.  Loan  Associations. 


OFFICERS  AND  DIRECTORS  : 

WENDELL    EASTON,    President,  of    Easton,   Eldridge 

&Co. 
WILLIAM  C.  MURDOCH.  Vice-President  and  Manager, 

Formerly  Cashier  of  Bank  of  Willows,  Colusa  Co. 
A.  C.  STEVENS,  Superintendent  of  Agencies. 
GEORGE  W.  FRINK.  GEORGE  EASTON. 

OLNEY,  CHICKERING  St  THOMAS,  Attorneys. 
ANGLO-CALIFORNIAN  BANK,  Treasurer. 
CALIFORNIA  TITLE    INSURANCE  AND    TRUST 

CO.,  Trustee. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  I 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruilvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Wain  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

R$T  Countrv  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and   School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH   CHAIRS 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Polt  Mid  Stockton   8ti.,  8.F. 


Sf% 


POH 

GOLD  WATCHES  !         GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 

SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 

LADIES'  WATCHES  !  SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


-CAXjXi      OKT- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under   Masonic    Temple. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Removed    to    310    MARKET    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO. 

Counting -House  Materials,   Blank  Books,  Labor- Saving  Office  Devices* 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET   ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Just  received,  a  full  line  of  WOOLEN  RUGS  suitable  for  steamer  and  overland  travel. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Onr  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TPADS      M/Mfy. 


HYGIENIC!    NOURISHING!    AGREEABLE! 

Ft 


HOME-MADE,  FRESHER  AND  BETTER  THAN  THE  IMPORTED. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 

that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  art  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail , 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  8cribner*8  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican ) for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  (Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail..  4.50 

The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..  5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonant  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4,85 

The  Argonant  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  7.25 
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A  Brjtish  View  of  the  American  Tariff. — "The  promoters 
of  the  mckinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of 
realizing  it  was  to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  do- 
MINIONS.   The  country  was  to  be  made  self-supplying  ; 

WHAT  COULD  BE  PRODUCED  AT  HOME  WAS  NOT  TO  BE  BOUGHT 
ABROAD.  THAT  WAS  THE  KEY-NOTE  OF  THE  MCKINLEY 
SCHEME,  AND  IT  IS  WORKING  OUT  THE  IDEA  OF  ITS  DESIGNERS 
WITH  THE  PRECISION  AND  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  A  MACHINE."— 
'Kejjicld  Daily  Telegraph. 

Wide  difference  ot  sentiment  exists  throughout  the  United 
itates  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  and 
ven  Protestant  clergymen  are  divided  upon  it,  although  the 
irger  number  advocate  it,  as  they  contend  against  the  "  God- 
ess"  schools.     Roman    Catholics  oppose  the  Bible  in  the 


schools,  because  it  is  the  Protestant  Bible  and  not  the  Catho- 
lic Bible  which  is  contemplated.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  —  Jews  and  Gentiles,  deists,  atheists,  non-believers, 
agnostics,  and  others — are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  the 
province  of  the  public  schools  to  teach  religion,  and  that, 
therefore,  the  Bible  should  not  have  place  among  the  text- 
books. This  is  in  accordance  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  which  declares  against  "  an  establish- 
ment of  religion,"  and  forbids  "  prohibiting  the  free  exercise 
thereof."  Those  who  cry  out  that  "  God  is  not  in  the  consti- 
tution," and  advocate  an  amendment  in  the  great  charter  ex- 
pressly recognizing  deity,  in  similar  spirit  demand  the  Bible 
in  the  public  schools,  which  would  in  effect  lead  to  the  teach- 
ing of  religion  more  or  less  of  denominational  or  sectarian 
form.  The  general  and  secular  sentiment  is  that  the  teaching 
of  religion  in  schools  should  be  committed  to  the  Sabbath- 
schools  and  the  private  schools  especially  intended  for  the 
purpose,  in  which  the  children  are  taught  in  conformity  to  the 
religious  belief  and  desire  of  their  parents. 

There  is  a  plane  upon  which  all  can  stand  and  be  in  har- 
mony, in  connection  with  instruction  in  the  public  schools, 
free  from  sectarian  influence  and  with  perfect  equality,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  duties  of  citizenship  and  without  complaint  of  taxa- 
tion to  support  a  public  institution  with  rules  against  their 
conscience  on  the  part  of  any.  Make  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  one  of  the  class-books  for  the  public  schools, 
and  with  it  might  well  be  taught  sound  history  of  the  republic. 
John  Van  Buren  many  years  ago  humorously  and  wisely  re- 
marked that  "  common  sense  was  not  so  common  as  was 
commonly  supposed."  The  remark  will  serve  in  relation  to 
the  knowledge-  of  the  average  citizen  in  respect  to  the  consti- 
tution and  to  American  history.  Silas  Wright,  an  eminent 
statesman,  after  many  years  iD  public  life,  a  senator  from 
New  York  and  governor  of  that  State,  once  said  :  "  No 
one  familiar  with  the  affairs  of  our  government  can  have 
failed  to  notice  how  large  a  proportion  of  our  statesmen  ap- 
pear never  to  have  read  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
with  a  careful  reference  to  its  precise  language  and  exact  pro- 
visions," and  he  continued,  "  it  has  long  been  a  favorite  wish 
of  mine  that,  in  our  public  schools,  the  constitution  should 
be  a  class-book,  that  it  may  be  surely  and  thoroughly  under- 
stood by  those  who  are  to  be  the  voters  and  rulers  of  the 
State."  This  ignorance  of  the  constitution,  as  of  American 
history  also,  on  the  part  of  the  people  is  more  common  than 
is  generally  supposed.  A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  gen- 
eral ignorance  was  shown  in  our  own  State  in  the  convention 
of  187S,  which  framed  the  new  constitution.  Of  the  one 
hundred  and  fifty-two  delegates  who  composed  that  conven- 
tion, it  is  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that  not  one- 
fourth  had  definite  or  practical  knowledge  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and,  in  fact,  one-half  of  them  had  never,  ap- 
parently, read  it — a  few  of  them  could  not.  Yet  the  votes 
of  these  were  equal  to  the  votes  of  the  very  small  number  of 
those  who  had  read,  studied,  and  understood  the  constitution. 
Moreover,  these  delegates,  densely  ignorant  of  the  constitu- 
tion, had  been  chosen  to  re-frame  the  constitution  of  Califor- 
nia, to  make  and  declare  the  organic  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  the  demand  of  citizens  generally  that  no  alien 
shall  be  admitted  to  citizenship  unless  he  shall  have  read  and 
fairly  understands  the  general  tenor  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. This  should  be  the  invariable  rule,  but  it  is  with  in- 
different grace  that  it  can  be  exacted  of  aliens  while  so 
many  adult  native  and  naturalized  citizens,  if  subjected  to  the 
same  rule,  would  forfeit  the  voting  franchise.  Make  the  con- 
stitution a  class-book  of  the  public  schools,  and  every  child 
and  pupil  attending  them  would  be  instructed  in  this  first  re- 
quirement of  intelligent  citizenship.  It  should  be  made 
obligatory  by  law — the  duty  of  school  boards  and  of  teachers 
to  teach  the  constitution  from  the  text  of  the  instrument,  and 
to  impress  it  upon  their  charges  in  the  schools. 


The  interest  in  the  political  situation  in  New  York  con- 
tinues unabated,  not  alone  because  the  result  of  the  coming 
election  will  be  an  important  factor  in  the  Presidential  elec- 
tion of  next  year,  but  because  the  Democratic  party  of  that 
State  has  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  machine  politics  in 


submitting  itself  to  the  domination  of  Tammany.  There  is  a 
general  feeling  of  disgust  among  the  respectable  and  decent 
element  of  the  party,  which  found  expression  a  few  days  ago 
in  the  letter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Jones,  evidently  written 
for  publication,  in  which  he  openly  advised  the  defeat  of  the 
Democratic  ticket  as  a  rebuke  to  the  corrupt  and  time-serving 
element  of  his  own  party. 

No  less  significant  is  the  letter  of  George  William  Curtis, 
in  reply  to  an  invitation  to  address  a  Republican  campaign 
club.  Mr.  Curtis  was  unable  to  comply  with  the  request,  but 
his  letter  rang  with  no  uncertain  sound  as  to  the  issues  and  the 
political  situation.     Speaking  of  Tammany,  he  said  : 

"  That  organization  has  been  described  by  a  distinguished  Democrat 
as  a  conspiracy  against  honest  government,  and  it  is  declared  by  other 
eminent  Democrats  to  be  already  in  absolute  control  of  the  Democratic 
party.  ...  In  such  a  situation,  the  paramount  issue  in  the  State  at 
this  election  is  truly  described  by  Mr.  Fassett  as  good  government 
against  Tammany  Hall.  There  is  no  wise  reform  in  the  State  to  which 
Tammany  is  known  to  be  friendly  and  none  whose  prospects  would  not 
be  harmed  by  its  ascendancy.  .  .  .  You  kindly  speak  of  me  as  a  Lin- 
coln Republican  of  other  days.  In  those  days,  all  Union  men  voted 
for  the  unconditional  prosecution  of  the  war.  In  these  days,  all  foes 
of  Tammany  must  be  Union  men  and  vote  unconditionally  against 
Tammany  Hall." 

Such  an  uncompromising  declaration  from  the  chief 
spokesman  of  the  Mugwump  faction  in  New  York  can  not 
fail  to  produce  a  marked  effect  among  the  class  for  whom  it 
is  evidently  intended.  Mr.  Curtis  and  his  followers  have  in- 
sisted upon  purity  and  reform  in  politics,  whether  with  entire 
sincerity  or  not,  and  it  would  be  a  complete  abandonment  of 
every  principle  which  they  have  ever  asserted  to  support  an 
organization  so  notoriously  corrupt  and  debased  as  Tammany. 

A  Democratic  journal  in  this  city  figured  up  a  few  days 
since  the  prospects  of  the  Democracy  in  the  five  States  which 
hold  elections — New  York,  Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  and  Iowa — and  reached  the  conclusion  that  all  along  the 
line  the  Democrats  must  win.  Of  course  the  wish  was  father 
to  the  hope,  and  the  fallacy  of  the  deduction  Svas  apparent 
from  the  reading  of  the  article  itself.  For  example,  it  was 
asserted  that  in  Ohio  the  Republican  party  is  on  the  verge  of 
panic  ;  that  in  Iowa,  charges  against  the  Republican  candidate 
for  governor  remain  unanswered  ;  and  that  in  Pennsylvania,  a 
very  large  percentage  of  Republican  farmers  will  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket.  And  this  sort  of  stuff  is  given  to  the 
country  as  political  news  and  expected  to  be  credited.  The 
Republican  party  in  Ohio,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  has  not 
been  so  thoroughly  united  and  harmonious  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  instead  of  being  on  the  verge  of  panic  it  is  full  of 
fight  and  absolutely  confident  of  victory,  the  only  question 
under  consideration  being  the  size  of  McKinley's  majority. 

Upon  a  calm  and  dispassionate  review  of  the  situation, 
there  can  be  discovered  no  reasonable  ground  for  Democratic 
hopes  of  success,  if,  indeed,  any  such  hopes  actually  exist. 
The  only  point  of  attack  upon  the  Republican  party  was  the 
McKinley  Bill,  and  the  more  the  operations  of  the  law  are 
studied,  the  more  does  it  commend  itself  to  the  sound  sense 
and  judgment  of  the  American  people.  There  is  little  use  in 
assailing  a  fiscal  system  which  advances  the  prices  of  farm 
products,  on  the  one  hand,  and  reduces  the  prices  of  manu- 
factured articles  of  necessity,  on  the  other ;  and  that  the 
McKinley  Bill  has  certainly  done.  In  fact,  the  free  traders  have 
been  forced  to  admit  it,  so  they  now  seek  refuge  in  another 
quarter.  They  are  asserting  that  the  new  tariff  law  has  forced 
wages  down,  but  they  omit  from  their  statements  all  mention 
of  the  fact  that  our  business  rival,  Great  Britain,  has  been 
compelled  to  suspend  entirely  parallel  industries  in  many 
lines,  and  that  British  workmen,  instead  of  receiving  wages 
slightly  reduced,  have  been  thrown  out  of  employment  alto- 
gether. They  assail  protection  ;  but  they  ignore  or  evade 
the  patent  fact  that  the  United  States  is,  to-day,  the  only  suc- 
cessful manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  working-man — that  is,  the  only  country  where 
the  working-man  can  get  all  the  work  he  can  do  at  remuner- 
ative wages. 

The  people,  however,  know  these  facts,  even  if  the  party 
organs  of  the  free  traders  conceal  them,  and,  becaus 
know  them,  there  is  no  reasonable  prospect  for  a 
victory  this  year.     Local  causes  and  personal  influc: 
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play  an  important  part  in  some  places,  but  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  outlook  is  most  favorable  for  the  Republican 
party  in  all  the  States  named. 

The  erotic  literature  of  the  day  has  been  lately  enriched  by 
the  confessions  of  two  ladies,  who  loved  not  wisely  but  too 
well — Mrs.  Pratt,  of  Oakland,  and  Mrs.  Maillard,  of  San 
Rafael.  Both  are  women  of  education,  and  their  respective 
contributions  to  macaronic  letters  are  not  to  be  despised. 
From  an  artistic  standpoint,  they  must  be  pronounced  inferior 
in  grace  and  finish  to  the  "  Confessions  of  a  Lady  of  Qual- 
ity," which  used  to  be  the  delight  of  amateurs  in  the  early 
part  of  the  century  ;  but  they  are  creditable  pen  performances, 
and  compare  favorably  with  some  of  the  productions  of  the 
modern  French  school. 

Mrs.  Pratt's  tale  of  her  decline  and  fall  is  the  old  story  of 
a  man  who  was  bold  and  a  lady  frail.  According  to  her  own 
tale,  the  frail  Pratt  found  in  the  seducer  an  affinity  below 
which  the  prosaic  husband  fell  by  many  degrees.  Lothario 
Bromwell  was  gay,  gallant,  tender,  and  enterprising,  while  the 
lord  of  the  castle  was  prosy,  indifferent,  and  satiated.  She 
loved  frolic  and  adventure,  lunches  at  French  restaurants, 
and  romantic  little  sprees  on  forbidden  ground. 

Mrs.  Maillard  was  a  lady  of  a  different  type.  There 
was  no  romance  or  sentiment  in  her.  When  she  mar- 
ried, she  loved  her  husband,  and  she  continued  to  love 
him  until  she  discovered  that  "  he  failed  in  everything  he 
undertook."  Then  she  cooled  off  and  looked  for  consolation 
in  the  arms  of  a  farm-hand,  because  "  he  had  a  wonderful 
control  over  animals."  She  had  seen  him  subdue  a  vicious 
mare,  and,  like  many  another  woman,  gasped  and  longed  to 
be  subdued.  But  poor  William  Ingram  was  not  enterprising  ; 
his  lady-love  avers  that  if  he  had  suspected  himself  of  loving 
her,  "  he  would  have  stifled  the  feeling,  because  of  his  ex- 
treme humility."  This  shyness  of  William's  devolved  upon 
the  lady  the  embarrassing  duty  of  popping  the  question. 
And  the  way  she  did  it  should  be  a  lesson  to  timid  lovers. 
When  a  man  proposes  to  a  girl,  he  does  so  with  palpitating 
heart,  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  she  should  refuse  him.  Mrs. 
Maillard  neither  palpitated  nor  trembled.  She  simply  said  : 
"  We  must  go  away.  I  do  not  love  my  husband  ;  my  heart 
belongs  entirely  to  some  one  else."  And  she  transfixed  the 
farm-hand  with  her  glittering  eye. 

Patient  William  went  out  and  packed  his  trunk.  He  ac- 
cepted his  destiny  and  Mrs.  Maillard  without  a  word.  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  had  any  feeling  in  the  matter,  one 
way  or  the  other.  Mrs.  Maillard  left  her  husband  and  her 
two  little  children,  apparently  without  a  pang,  met  her 
William  in  the  city,  and  took  the  boat  for  Eureka,  Humboldt 
County.  It  is  rather  pleasant  to  hear  that  they  were  both  too 
sea-sick  on  the  voyage  for  billing  and  cooing.  Human  love 
will  endure  much,  but  revolts  when  it  comes  to  what  Thackeray 
calls  "  the  necessary  basins." 

They  took  a  cottage  twenty-five  miles  from  Eureka,  and 
the  lady  seems  to  have  dreamed  of  halcyon  days  under  the 
redwoods.  William,  who  was  more  practical,  who  knew 
that  neither  of  them  had  any  money,  and  that  passion,  how- 
ever intense,  is  not  inconsistent  with  a  healthy  appetite,  went 
to  work  in  a  logging-camp  and  "  blackened  his  poor  hands 
with  sooty,  half-burned  logs,"  says  his  lady  love.  Meanwhile, 
the  lady  hastily  reviewed  her  worldly  possessions,  and  found 
that  they  consisted  of  a  sewing-machine,  an  interest  in  two 
cows,  and  a  contingent  asset  of  u  four  thousand  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  dollars  and  no  cents,"  which  she  says 
her  husband  owes  her,  and  for  which  she  proposes  to  sue 
him.  He  has  already  instituted  suit  for  divorce  ;  she  pro- 
poses to  meet  this  with  a  counterclaim  for  "  four  thousand 
three  hundred  and  thirty-five  dollars  and  no  cents." 

All  this  the  lady  tells  a  reporter  of  the  Examiner  as  coolly 
as  if  she  were  describing  how  she  made  batter  puddings. 
She  sits  to  him  for  her  photograph,  bids  William  do  the 
same,  and  helps  him  kodak  the  cottage  which  is  their  refuge, 
as  calmly  as  if  she  had  not  just  taken  the  most  terrible  step 
which  a  woman  can  take,  wrecked  a  family,  and  destroyed 
the  happiness  of  a  husband,  against  whom,  according  to  her 
own  story,  she  has  not  a  word  of  reasonable  complaint  to  make. 
This  mature  married  woman  has  been  reading  novels  until 
her  head  is  turned.  Her  code  of  morals  is  topsy  turvy.  She 
is  living  in  open  sin  with  her  farm-hand,  but  when  her  hus- 
band in  his  suit  for  divorce  charged  her  with  guilt  committed 
at  San  Rafael,  she  became  indignant,  and  declared  that  Mr. 
Maillard  "  must  have  a  very  poor  opinion  of  me."  It  would 
be  odd  if  he  had  not. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  the  publication  of  such  con- 
fessions as  these  in  newspapers  which  go  into  families  is  per- 
nicious. Vice  is  always  contagious  ;  the  stories  of  Mrs. 
Pratt  and  Mrs.  Maillard  are  sure  to  tempt  other  empty-headed 
women  to  emulate  their  example.  The  world  is  full  of 
women  whose  husbands  long  ago  reached  the  cooling  stage 
and  have  ceased  to  be  interesting  ;  who  hold  that  they  do 
tiieir  full  duty  if  they  pay  the  butcher  and  baker  regularly, 
supply  their  wives  with  a  reasonable  sum  for  dress,  and  once 
in  a  way  take  them  to  a  dinner  or  a  theatre.     Romantic 


women  demand  more  than  this,  and  when  the  husband  de- 
clines a  life  engagement  to  play  Romeo,  sometimes  look  else- 
where for  a  substitute.  They  begin  by  a  mere  drawing-room 
flirtation,  but,  before  they  know  it,  they  are  plunged  into  a 
serious  intrigue.  To  women  of  a  certain  stamp,  that  has  its 
charm.  But  the  love  of  the  lover,  like  the  love  of  the  hus- 
band, runs  its  course  and  dies  ;  when  its  last  hour  has  come, 
what  has  the  woman  to  expect?  She  has  taken  the  first 
downward  step  ;  can  she  resist  the  law  which  bids  her  take 
another  ? 

But  even  an  empty-headed  woman  would,  we  imagine,  be 
repelled  by  these  confessions.  They  are  so  unromantic,  the 
surroundings  so  sordid,  the  rendezvous  so  prosaic.  In  fact, 
the  love-songs  of  these  two  mature  married  sirens  run  peril- 
ously close  to  the  ludicrous.  In  her  confession  (to  the  Ex- 
aminer reporter)  Mrs.  Maillard  says  :  "  When  I  have  brought 
suit  for  and  recovered  my  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
thirty-five  dollars  from  my  husband,  Mr.  Maillard,  Mr. 
Ingram  and  I  intend  buying  a  little  farm  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia, away  from  these  fogs,  which  do  not  agree  with  me.  For 
you  know  I  suffer  so  much  from  rheumatism."  How  prosaic 
a  sequel  to  an  elopement — sea-sickness,  law-suits,  dollars,  fogs, 
farms,  and  rheumatism  !     Unromantic  and  rheumatic  climax  ! 


Thirty  thousand  car-loads  of  freight  a  year  dangled  before 
the  eyes  of  a  railroad  company  would  make  the  dazzled  cor- 
poration think  twice  before  accepting  a  subsidy  or  a  pooling 
contract  which  would  operate  to  divide  the  plum  with  any- 
body else.  This  is  the  estimate  which  is  put  upon  the 
amount  of  freight  which  the  Traffic  Association  can  control, 
one-half  coming  from  its  own  members  and  the  other  from 
outside  shippers,  who  will  be  only  too  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  rates  which  the  association  can  secure. 

Does  any  one  suppose  that  if  a  railroad  could  be  guar- 
anteed such  an  amount  of  freight  in  a  year,  or  anything  ap- 
proximating it,  it  would  concern  itself  very  long  with  trans- 
continental associations,  or  pools,  or  anything  of  the  sort  ? 
A  railroad  company  is  as  utterly  devoid  of  sentiment  as  can 
be  imagined,  and  it  consults  its  own  interest  quite  as  care- 
fully as  does  any  individual.  Let  any  company  having  ex- 
tensions westward  be  assured  that  it  can  control  the  freight 
of  this  city,  and  it  will  snap  its  agreements  with  other  cor- 
porations as  though  they  were  pack-thread. 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  three  railroad  companies 
with  which  a  traffic  agreement  could  be  made,  based  on,  say, 
ten  thousand  car-loads  of  freight  a  year,  which  would  make 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company  as  deferential  to  the  merchants 
of  this  city  as  these  same  merchants  have  been  heretofore 
deferential  to  the  company.  These  are,  naming  them  in  the 
order  of  availability,  the  Canadian  Pacific,  the  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  Fe\  and  the  Union  Pacific.  The  Cana- 
dian Pacific  is  named  first,  because  it  possesses  one  great 
advantage  over  either  of  the  others  —  it  is  a  foreign 
corporation,  and,  therefore,  not  subject  to  the  restrictions 
and  regulations  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  The 
road  is  thoroughly  equipped,  and  has  all  necessary  East- 
ern connections  to  enable  it  to  do  a  freight  business  in  a 
manner  entirely  acceptable.  The  only  missing  link — that  be- 
tween this  city  and  Vancouver — could  be  filled  very  readily 
by  a  steamship  line,  which  would  certainly  be  quite  as  effective 
as  the  Southern  Pacific  line  between  New  York  and  New 
Orleans.  The  Canadian  Pacific  possesses  numbers  of  fine 
steamships. 

The  Atchison  is  now  stopped  at  Mojave,  under  a  contract 
with  the  Southern  Pacific,  which  binds  it  not  to  build  to  this 
city,  except  upon  notice  of  a  certain  time,  under  a  heavy 
penalty ;  but  let  the  Atchison  road  see  before  it  the  freight  of 
this  city  and  the  natural  business  of  the  State  in  addition,  and 
it  would  very  soon  pay  up  the  penalty,  if  necessary,  and  ex- 
tend its  line  to  San  Francisco. 

Then  there  is  the  Union  Pacific,  with  its  present  western 
terminus  at  Ogden,  which  would  be  very  glad  to  come  to 
tide-water  on  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  if  it  could  see  its 
way  clear  so  to  do.  It  need  not  parallel  the  Central  Pacific, 
for  that  company  has  not  a  monopoly  of  the  gaps  through 
the  mountains  which  guard  our  eastern  frontier.  It  can  get 
here  if  it  wants  to,  and  with  from  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thou- 
sand car-loads  of  freight  a  year  in  sight,  it  would  want  to. 
For  that  matter,  the  Union  Pacific  already  reaches  tide-water 
by  its  Oregon  Short  Line,  and  could  handle  San  Francisco 
freight  through  steamship  connections. 

These  suggestions  are,  of  course,  in  line  with  the  subject  of 
routing  freight,  which  has  elicited  a  great  deal  of  discussion. 
The  Southern  Pacific,  as  is  natural,  takes  high  moral  ground 
against  the  exercise  of  this  right  by  the  Traffic  Association, 
insisting,  with  much  solemnity,  that  it  would  be  extremely 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  merchants  of  this  city  for 
the  association  to  attempt  it.  The  railroad  argument,  how- 
ever, has  failed  thus  far  to  carry  conviction,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  remarks  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  speak  for  the 
new  organization. 

The  danger  to  the  Traffic  Association  is  not  that  its  inter- 
ests will   be  injuriously  affected  by  routing  freight,  but  that 
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its  members  will  yield  to  the  subtle  and  insidious  approach 
which  are  certain  to  be  made  to  them  as  soon  as  the  associ 
tion  gives  promise  of  succeeding.  Every  monopoly  has  n 
only  more  than  one  string  to  its  bow,  but  many  arrows  in  j 
quiver,  and  it  is  not  easily  discouraged  by  one  or  two  misst 
Its  position  has  compelled  it  to  become  a  close  student 
human  weakness  and  folly,  and  has  taught  it  the  be 
method  of  approach  in  particular  cases.  There,  then,  is  tl 
danger — that  the  Traffic  Association  may  have  an  occasion 
weak  link  in  the  chain,  and,  if  so,  it  can  not  hope  to  succee 
If  it  is  to  accomplish  anything,  it  must  resolutely  discard  i 
half-way  measures  and  sternly  decline  all  compromises  ;  f 
if  it  once  begins  to  negotiate,  to  parley  with  an  enemy  : 
strongly  intrenched  as  is  the  Transcontinental  Associatio 
the  battle  is  lost.  It  must  win,  if  at  all,  by  hard  fighlin 
and  any  dissension,  or  holding  back  in  the  ranks,  will  be  ; 
invitation  to  the  enemy  to  accomplish  its  speedy  defeat. 


The  Papal  Church  long  ago  set  apart  October  26th  as 
day  sacred  to  the  veneration  of  holy  relics,  and  according 
on  that  day  Father  Sasia,  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  tl 
Roman  Catholic  priesthood  in  this  city,  preached  a  sermon  c 
relics  in  St.  Ignatius  Church.  He  was  inspired  to  choot 
that  subject  for  his  discourse  by  the  commotion  which  hi 
been  created  in  connection  with  the  visits  of  the  devout  | 
Treves  to  worship  the  "Holy  Coat,"  which  our  Saviour 
said  by  the  priests  to  have  worn  at  the  crucifixion,  and  fi 
which  the  Roman  soldiers  drew  lots. 

The  Argonaut  regrets  to  say  that  the  reverend  father  dea 
with  the  subject  in  a  Jesuitical  way.  The  gist  of  the  pendii 
controversy  is  whether  the  coat  at  Treves  is  really  the  ctt 
which  Christ  wore,  and  which  has  been  miraculously  pp 
served  for  nearly  nineteen  centuries,  or  whether  it  is  a  moi 
ern  coat,  probably  bought  at  some  second-hand  clothin] 
store  and  passed  off  on  the  ignorant  by  the  priesthood  as  tt 
genuine  coat,  for  the  sake  of  the  gate-money  collected  froj 
pilgrims.  Father  Sasia  does  not  say  that  it  is  the  genuir 
coat,  nor  does  he  say  that  it  is  not.  He  merely  says  tha 
while  Catholics  are  free  to  question  the  authenticity  of  an 
relic,  they  can  not,  without  examining  the  documentary  ev 
dence  advanced  on  behalf  of  its  authenticity,  declare  the 
incredulity  in  the  relic  without  "  flagrant  irreverence  an 
rash  unbelief."  This  is  as  much  as  to  say  that  every  goo 
Catholic  must  believe  in  the  coat  of  Treves,  or  confess 
flagrant  irreverence  and  rash  unbelief  ;  for  it  is  clearly  o» 
of  the  power  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Catholic  laity 
examine  the  documentary  evidence  which  the  priests  produi 
on  its  behalf.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this  :  first,  the: 
is  no  documentary  evidence  ;  and,  second,  the  priest 
would  not  let  the  laity  see  it  if  there  were.  A  Byzantin 
legend  states  that  the  Empress  Helena,  at  the  age  of  seventj 
nine,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem  and  there  picked  uj  R 
probably  at  the  store  of  a  dealer  in  curios,  the  true  cross  an 
the  "  Holy  Coat,"  which  she  brought  home  with  her  t^.. 
Treves.  She  died  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centurj 
and  the  first  mention  of  the  "  Holy  Coat "  in  the  churc 
chronicles  was  in  the  twelfth.  Thus  for  eight  centuries,  mor 
than  twice  the  period  which  has  elapsed  since  the  Pilgrir 
Fathers  landed,  this  precious  relic  was  never  consider© 
worth  noticing  by  the  ecclesiastical  writers,  though  they  wer 
voluminous  on  other  relics — such  as  the  blood  of  Sain 
Januarius. 

Another  worthy  priest,  the  Rev.  T.  Nugent,  of  ArcatS 
Humboldt  County,  appears  in  print,  in  the  Areata  Uniont  \) 
defense  of  the  Treves  coat.  He,  like  Father  Sasia,  says  tha 
belief  in  relics  is  not  obligatory  on  Catholics,  but  he  add 
that  unbelievers  must  prefer  "  the  gibes  and  sneers  of  scofi 
ers  "  to  "  the  testimony  of  an  unbroken  line  of  bishops  "  am 
"  the  evidence  of  experts,  who  declare  that  the  fabric  wa 
made  not  later  than  the  first  century."  His  idea  evidently  i 
that  Catholics  may  take  their  choice  between  believing  am 
disbelieving  ;  but  if  they  elect  to  disbelieve,  they  will  have  i 
mighty  poor  show  in  the  world  to  come.  Herein  Fatto 
Nugent  shows  himself  less  adroit  than  Father  Sasia  ;  for  i 
he  were  called  upon  for  his  unbroken  line  of  evidence  fron 
the  bishops  and  for  the  testimony  of  the  expert  in  cloth,  hi 
could  not  produce  either,  and  his  case  for  the  old  coat  woulc 
be  knocked  into  a  cocked  hat. 

He  is  more  dexterous  in  the  following,  which  is  a  prettj 
sample  of  reasoning  worthy  of  a  member  of  the  Society  0: 
Jesus  : 

"  Catholics  pay  religious  honors  to  relics,  just  as  the  American  peo 
pie  pay  civil  honors  tp  the  Liberty  Bell  or  the  birth-place  of  Washing- 
ton. Experience  has  proved  that  the  sight  of  a  tangible  thing,  such  9i 
a  relic,  will  bring  before  the  mind's  eye  the  remembrance  of  Christ* 
His  loving  tenderness.  His  divine  self-sacrifice,  and  the  lessons  of  Hli 
life  in  a  way  that  no  mere  verbal  description,  however  vivid  or  power- 
ful, could  effect." 

This  is  all  sophistry.  Father  Nugent's  contention  that 
religion  may  be  promoted  and  morality  helped  by  the  con- 
templation of  objects  which  are  passed  off  as  relics,  but  which 
all  intelligent  Catholics  believe  to  be  frauds,  like  the  hquefac- 
\  tion  of  Saint  Januarius's  blood  at  Naples,  is  an  utterly  illogical 
assumption.     It  is  not  thus  that  either  piety  or  morality  can 
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bj  advanced.  If  it  be  true,  as  the  newspapers  say,  that 
qwds  have  gone  to  Treves  to  adore  the  "  Holy  Coat,"  the 
fa:  only  proves  that  ignorance  is  very  dense  in  that  part  of 
Qrmany,  and  the  priests  are  encouraging  it  by  exhibiting  an 
iniosture  as  brazen  as  Barnum's  mermaid. 

How  does  it  happen,  by  the  way,  that  the  world  has  not 
bird  from  Archbishop  Riordan  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Holy 
.£at"  or  coats?  He  is  a  man  of  learning  and  intelligence. 
.H  is  a  man  of  the  world,  and  no  believer  in  modern  mira- 
cl;.  He  is,  also,  a  man  of  courage  who  is  not  afraid  to  tell 
tf  truth  that  is  in  him,  regardless  of  consequences.  He 
tst  know  that  the  story  of  the  "Holy  Coat  "is  a  mere 
jrth,  like  the  birth  of  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  and 
Hldha's  residence  in  the  well  with  his  ape — a  pious  fiction 
fcjch  was  invented  by  zealous  but  unprincipled  churchmen  in 
v  •;  ignorant  days.  He  must  understand  that  while  the  ex- 
kition  draws  crowds  of  stolid  German  peasants  to  Treves,  its 
fenate  effect  must  be  to  discredit  the  church  and  to  inten- 
H  the  feeling  of  distrust  with  which  it  is  regarded  by  the  in- 
fcgent.  The  church  can  not  indorse  this  fraud  without  ex- 
king  itself  to  the  charge  that  it  is  willing  to  indorse  frauds 
kerally,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  such  priests  as  Fathers  Sasia 
3  Nugent,  its  interests  may  thereby  be  promoted.  Is  this 
It,  either  for  religion  or  for  the  church  ? 


-wl  session  of  the  Bankers'  Convention  of  California  was  re- 
Itly  held  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  convention 
■for  several  days,  and  discussed  a  variety  of  topics  ger- 
ane  to  banking.  We  make  the  following  extract  from  the 
■ceedings  : 

«  K.  Wilson,  cashier  of  a  San  Francisco  banking  company,  offered 

■  resolution  : 

mttok-eti.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention  that  the  unlimited  free  coinage 

liver  would  be  detrimental  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

■he  resolution  was  adopted.     E.  F.  Spence  said  the  action  of  the 

■vention  might  be  construed  as  against  silver  coinage.     He  there- 

w  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

^ksoh-ed,  That  we  indorse  the  present  action  of  the  government  in  coining 

»o,ooo  per  month  in  silver. 

■his  caused  a  heated  discussion,  and  the  resolution  was  defeated  by 

)te  of  twenty-eight  noes  to  twenty-six  ayes. 
M.  Widney,  of  the   University  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  said  that, 

er  the  present  action,  the  opinion  would  go  forth  that  the  bankers 

e  opposed  to  the  use  of  silver  for  coin.     He  offered  the  following 

lution  : 

wok'id,  That  this  convention  is  not  opposed  to  theuseof  the  silver  product  of 

United  States,  at  its  commercial  value,  for  money  purposes  to  such  an  extent 

iay  be  needed. 

his  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of  forty-nine  ayes  to  eight 

>. 

rom  the  foregoing,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  bankers  of 
State  are  opposed  to  unlimited  free  silver  coinage.  But 
y  are  not  bound  to  the  "gold  bugs"  of  the  East — their 
•rests  are  identical  with  the  interests  of  the  people  of  this 
St.  Yet  being  bankers,  their  judgment  warns  them,  as  all 
illigent  business  men  are  warned,  that  unlimited  silver 
bage  means  disaster. 

There  exists  a  very  general  lack  of  knowledge  in  relation 
the  "  money  "  of  the  United  States  and  the  actual  status  of 
d  and  silver  as  the  only  money  recognized  by  the  govern- 
ing The  Constitution,  Article  I.,  Section  8,  ordains  that 
be  Congress  shall  have  power  ...  to  coin  money,  regu- 
2  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin."  Section  9.  That 
10  State.  .  .  .  shall  coin  money,  .  .  .  make  anything  but 
id  and  silver  coin  a  tender  in  payment  of  debts."  This  is 
that  the  constitution  contains  in  relation  to  "money."  It 
es  not  ordain  that  gold  and  silver  shall  constitute  the  money 
the  republic ;  it  simply  inhibits  the  States  from  coining 
mey  and  from  making  anything  but  gold  and  silver  coin  a 
ider  in  payment  of  debts.  To  the  Congress  is  committed 
t  authority  to  coin  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 
ft  of  foreign  coin.  But  in  no  part  does  the  constitution 
ipower  Congress  to  declare  gold  and  silver  legal  tender  in 
press  language.  Congress  controls  the  coinage ;  can 
ier  the  mint  to  coin  only  gold  or  only  silver,  or  both, 
d  in  what  proportion  and  coin  value — of  double  eagles, 
»les,  half  or  quarter  eagles,  of  gold  j  of  dollars,  half- 
Mars,  quarter- dollars,  and  dimes,  of  silver,  or  the  lower 
ades  of  subsidiary  coin,  from  five  cents  to  one  cent,  of 
fcel  or  copper.  For  many  years,  in  the  early  period,  cop- 
r  half-cent  pieces  were  coined  at  the  mint.  From  1790 
til  J8i7,  gold  and  silver  were  coined  at  the  mint ;  from 
17  till  1830,  silver  exclusively  was  coined — no  gold  ;  and 
'in  1830  until  1873 — when  silver  was  demonetized — gold 
d  silver  were  again  coined.  Following  the  discovery  of 
Id  in  California,  the  mintage  was  mainly  of  gold,  and  it  has 
ice  likewise  continued.  The  passage  of  the  law  restoring 
i  coinage  of  silver,  as  money,  in  limited  quantity,  has  in 
gree  demonetized  silver.  It  is  error  to  hold  that  silver  is 
nstitutional  money  absolutely  ;  it  rests  with  Congress  to 
ake  it  so  by  ordering  the  coinage.  Congress  orders  the 
inage  of  copper  into  cents  and  of  nickel  into  five-cent 
!  -ces,  but  it  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  claim  that  the  owners  of 
'mp  copper  or  lump  nickel  could  take  their  respective  metals 
the  mint  and  have  them  coined  into  one-cent  and  five-cent 


pieces  without  limit.     But  if  free  coinage  of  silver  is  a  good 
thing,  why  not  free  coinage  of  copper  ? 

Congress  regulates  the  value  of  coin.  From  the  formation 
of  the  republic  until  early  in  the  decade  of  the  fifties,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  subsidiary  silver  coin  in  general  use  in  the 
country  was  of  foreign  mintage  —  English,  French,  and 
Spanish — crowns  and  half-crowns  and  shillings  ;  francs  and 
pistareens,  all  current  at  values  in  excess  of  their  actual  worth, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  profitable  to  send  them  to  the  United 
States.  For  the  like  reason,  silver  bullion  would  be  shipped 
here  from  Europe  and  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  if  it  could 
be  coined  at  the  mint  to  represent  one  dollar  for  every  ounce 
of  fine  silver,  actually  worth  between  seventy  and  eighty  cents 
in  the  common  markets  of  the  world.  On  the  banishment  of 
the  foreign  silver  subsidiary  coin  from  the  country  by  the 
government,  their  purchase  by  money-brokers  was  made 
profitable.  The  coins  were  bought  at  prices  much  below 
their  former  current  rate — forty  cents  for  the  coins  that  had 
passed  all  the  time  at  fifty  cents  ;  twenty  cents  for  the  pis- 
tareens and  fifteen  cents  for  the  francs  that  had  passed  cur- 
rent at  twenty-five  cents  ;  reals  that  had  parsed  as  shillings  of 
twelve  and  a  half  cents  were  bought  for  six  and  eight  cents  ; 
and  similar  reduction  was  made  in  all  foreign  coin  values. 
Bankers  and  brokers  reaped  the  gain.  Men  of  small  means, 
daily  wage  laborers,  and  poor  people  generally  were  the  ones 
upon  whom  the  loss  fell.  Similar  loss  is  inevitable  in  the 
event  of  unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver,  of  the  silver 
dollar,  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-one  grains  fine  silver, 
actually  worth  less  than  eighty  cents  in  the  markets  of  the 
world — the  bankers  and  the  rich  will  profit ;  the  toilers  and 
the  poor  will  be  the  losers.  The  men  who  clamor  loudest  for 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver  are  the  owners  of  silver 
mines  and  dealers  in  silver  bullion.  They  would  reap  the 
rich  harvest  of  the  sale  of  less  than  eighty  cents'  actual  worth 
of  silver  for  one  hundred  cents.  But  somebody  would  finally 
have  to  pay  the  twenty  cents  and  more  of  difference  involved, 
and  that  somebody  is  the  poor  man.  And  yet,  strange  to 
remark,  it  is  the  poor — the  toilers  and  the  multitude — who 
urge  the  demand  for  free  and  unlimited  silver  coinage,  dig- 
ging the  pit  for  their  own  disaster. 
♦ 

The  creation  of  a  new  world  could  not  be  more  sudden 
and  complete  than  the  birth  of  the  National  Associated  Press. 
The  Associated  Press  was  composed  of  seven  New  York  news- 
papers :  The  Tributie,  the  Sun,  the  Herald,  the  Worlds  the 
Times,  the  Mail  and  Express,  and  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, with  the  Post  and  the  Commercial  Advertiser 
as  subscribers.  They  had  contracts  with  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  securing  to  them  special  rates 
and  other  valuable  concessions,  and  virtually  controlled  the 
traffic  in  news.  Their  only  rival  of  any  note  was  the 
United  Press,  a  Western  institution.  Its  strength  lies  in 
the  fact  that,  before  the  Western  Union  absorbed  the  tele- 
graphic service  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  the 
United  Press  secured  from  the  latter  contracts  whereby  its 
messages  were  carried  at  cut  rates,  and  the  Western  Union 
had  to  assume  the  obligations  of  these  contracts  when  it  ac- 
quired the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  system. 

The  enmity  that  has  long  existed  between  the  Tridune  and 
Sun  on  the  one  hand  and  the  World,  Mail  and  Express, 
and  Times  on  the  other,  was  evidenced  on  Monday  of 
last  week,  when  the  Sun  and  Tribune  produced  their  new 
National  Associated  Press.  The  New  York  Associated 
Press  has  for  some  time  been  trying  to  persuade  or 
coerce  the  Western  Union  into  making  notable  con- 
cession in  the  tariff  on  news  messages,  and,  to  that  end,  has 
refused  to  pay  the  money  owed  for  use  of  the  telegraph  com- 
pany's wires  since  June  1st.  The  Western  Union  was  anx- 
ious to  renew  the  old  contract,  and  did  not  begin  dunning  the 
association  until  September  ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the 
night  of  October  19th  that  it  shut  down  on  the  association. 
It  is  said  that  the  Western  Union  people  heard  that  the  New 
York  Associated  Press  was  trying  to  delay  payment  from  day 
to  day  until  November  1st,  when  it  would  commence  using 
the  copper  wires  of  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  between  the 
principal  cities  of  the  East,  and  could  snap  its  fingers  at  the 
great  telegraph  monopoly.  Whether  or  not  that  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  New  York  Associated  Press,  the  summary 
action  of  the  Western  Union  Company  compelled  the  asso- 
ciation to  send  its  messages  during  the  night  of  October 
19th  by  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company's  wires  or  by  the 
Western  Union  lines  at  anything  but  low  rates.  The  follow- 
ing afternoon  the  Associated  Press  ate  humble  pie,  paid  its 
bill,  and  received  the  forgiveness  of  the  great  telegraph  com- 
pany. 

It  was  at  this  critical  period  that  the  National  Associated 
Press  leaped  into  the  arena.  The  Sun  and  Tribune,  hav- 
ing seceded  from  the  old  organization, "have  put  their  enor- 
mous resources  at  the  command  of  its  young  rival,  and  the 
United  Press  has  placed  at  its  disposal  its  facilities  for  news- 
gathering,  which  are  by  no  means  inconsiderable,  and  its 
comforting  contract  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio. 

The  Western  Associated  Press,  comprising  some  fifty-seven 


papers,  has  declared,  through  its  executive  committee,  that  it 
is  "  going  to  go  on  in  business  and  maintain  the  same  cordial 
relations  with  the  Western  Union  that  it  has  in  the  past." 
"The  same  cordial  relations"  doubtless  refers  to  the  abomi- 
nable conspiracy  of  silence  that  has  made  almost  the  entire 
newspaper  press  dumb  to  the  shameful  extortion  practiced  by 
the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  The  capital  stock 
of  the  company  is  set  at  something  like  eighty-six  millions  of 
dollars,  and  on  this  it  pays  an  annual  dividend  of  five  per 
cent.  Its  net  earnings  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1891, 
amounted  to  $6,605,584 — more  than  seven  and  one-half  per 
cent,  on  a  capital  stock  that  is  notoriously  watered  to  the  extent  of 
fully  one  hundred  per  cent. — indeed,  experts  say  the  entire  plant 
can  be  duplicated  for  thirty  millions  of  dollars.  The  tariff  on 
messages  is  far  in  excess  of  what  it  should  be,  and  the  public 
has  a  right  to  demand  proper  regulation  of  the  service.  The 
best  and  most  feasible  plan  for  adjusting  the  matter  is  the 
postal-telegraph  scheme  advocated  by  Postmaster- General 
Wanamaker.  The  newspapers  have  sedulously  suppressed 
reference  to  it  through  fear  of  incurring  the  enmity  of  the 
Western  Union.  But  their  policy  is  very  short-sighted.  Mr, 
Wanamaker's  scheme  embraces  concessions  to  the  newspapers 
which  would  be  fully  as  favorable  to  them  as  are  those  they 
now  enjoy,  while  the  benefit  to  the  people  would  be  enormous. 
He  contends  that  with  the  machinery  of  the  Post-Office  De- 
partment— its  office  room  and  mail  and  special-delivery  car- 
riers— a  better  service  can  be  given  the  people  than  they  now 
enjoy,  and  at  one-half  the  present  tariffs.  As  he  has  pre- 
sented it  in  detail,  the  plan  seems  perfectly  feasible  in  every 
particular. 

We  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel  over  the  wires  would  result 
in  the  newspapers  abandoning  their  policy  of  silence  concern- 
ing the  impositions  of  the  Western  Union  monopoly,  but  ap- 
parently the  time  has  not  yet  come. 

It  has  become  very  evident  that  Patrick  Egan,  United 
States  Minister  to  Chile,  has  succeeded  in  getting  this  govern- 
ment into  a  very  unpleasant  complication.  The  accusations 
which  the  Chileans  make  against  Egan  are  of  practical  com- 
plicity with  the  Balmacedan  government,  and  of  using  his  offi- 
cial position  and  the  warships  of  the  United  States  to  supply 
the  dictator  with  information  as  to  the  movements  of  the  Con- 
gressional forces.  Whether  these  accusations  be  true  or  not, 
the  mere  fact  that  they  can  be  made  shows  that  Egan  has  not 
acted  with  the  discretion  and  the  dignity  befitting  his  post.  He 
should  never  have  been  sent  to  Chile,  or  anywhere  else,  un- 
less, perhaps,  back  to  Ireland  ;  but,  having  been  sent,  the 
administration  should  have  recalled  him  months  ago,  when  his 
unfitness  for  his  post  became  most  glaring.  As  to  this  compli- 
cation leading  to  war  with  Chile,  it  is  not  probable.  The 
Junta  is  a  little  bumptious,  but  that  is  not  unusual  with  half- 
baked  governments.  Even  the  Junta  must  see  that  it 
is  madness  for  them  to  think  of  war  with  the  United 
States.  When  they  cool  off,  they  will  make  reparation 
for  the  murdered  seamen  of  the  Baltimore.  As  for  Chilean 
cruisers  attacking  San  Francisco,  they  never  could  reach 
here,  even  if  they  succeeded  in  leaving  the  Chilean  coast 
— they  could  not  obtain  coal.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  Mexico  refused  to  allow  the  insurgent  Chilean 
cruiser  Esmeralda  to  coal  at  Mexican  ports  some  months 
ago ;  how  much  the  more  peremptorily  would  she  re- 
fuse coal  to  a  man-of-war,  openly  on  the  high  seas  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  her  powerful  neighbor  on  the  north. 
And,  last  of  all,  were  Chile  insane  enough  to  become  involved 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  she  has  two  restless  neigh- 
bors who  have  not  forgotten  their  bloody  defeat  of  a  few 
years  ago,  the  loss  of  their  richest  provinces,  their  finest 
ships,  and  thousands  of  their  bravest  soldiers.  If  this  war 
should  come,  Peru  and  Bolivia  would  fall  upon  Chile,  and 
gnaw  her  vitals  out,  like  wolves. 

"  Doctor  "  Joseph  Simms  has  brought  suit  against  "  Mary 
Olmstead  Stanton,  The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company, 
Frank  M.  Pixley,  and  the  San  Francisco  News  Company," 
for  damages  for  infringement  of  copyright.  "  Doctor " 
Simms  alleges  that  in  1SS4  the  Argonaut  printed  certain 
articles  by  Mrs.  Stanton,  which  articles  contained  certain  pas- 
sages, which  certain  passages  were  copied  from  certain  books 
published  by  him.  If  all  this  were  true,  it  would  be  plagia- 
rism, and  not  piracy,  and  "piracy"  is  what  the  law  calls 
illegal  infringement  of  copyright.  But  it  is  not  true.  And 
even  if  it  were,  the  claim  would  be  absurd,  for  there  is 
not  a  day  in  the  year  and  not  an  hour  in  the  day 
that  newspapers  do  not  reprint  extracts  from  copy- 
righted matter.  Judges  have  held  repeatedly  that  such  re- 
printing of  extracts  is  not  piracy.  Furthermore,  in  Mrs. 
Stanton's  book  and  in  her  articles,  the  extracts  from  "  Doc- 
tor "  Simms's  book  were  carefully  credited  to  him,  and  hence 
no  charge  of  plagiarism  would  hold.  The  bringing  of  this 
suit  at  this  late  day,  seven  years  after  the  alleged  damage  was 
done,  has  a  most  suspicious  look.  It  is  fitting  that 
suit  should  be  brought  by  that  opera-bouflle  attorney, 
D.  Redding. 
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THE  LEGEND  OF  SQUAW  ROCK. 


By  Dr.  J.  C.  Tucker. 


That  turbulent  winter  stream,  the  Russian  River,  not 
many  miles  above  the  beautiful  town  of  Cloverdale,  makes  a 
sharp  angle  around  an  immense  rock  that  stands — a  pre- 
cipitous promontory  abruptly  ending  a  mountain  spur — a 
sheer  five  hundred  feet  above  the  deep,  dark,  summer-sleep- 
ing pool  ;  at  its  base,  rises  perpendicular  the  clean,  over- 
hanging face  of  the  precipice.  Some  resistless  convulsion  of 
nature  has  torn  off"  the  west  end  of  the  spur,  like  a  Cyclopean 
effort  to  dam  the  foaming  floods  of  winter  that  swirl  and 
roar  through  the  barricade  of  fallen  fragments  below.  Squaw 
Rock — standing  like  a  massive,  spired  cathedral  at  this  elbow 
of  the  wild  river — is  a  land-mark  seen  for  miles  from  the 
road  which  follows  the  winding  water-course.  Upon  a 
turret-like  formation  that  surmounts  it,  a  tree  has  grown  and 
blown  into  a  shape  that  adds  to  the  superstition  with  which 
the  few  Mendocino  Indians  now  remaining  view  it.  From  a 
distance,  it  completely  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  gigantic 
human  figure — that  of  an  Indian  squaw,  with  a  papoose 
upon  her  back,  sitting  at  the  edge  of  the  lofty  turret.  The 
Mendocino  and  Lake  Indians  say  the  spirit  of  the  squaw, 
who  found  there  a  tragic  death,  haunts  the  cliff,  where  the 
rocks  she  hurls  down  at  white  men  passing  after  sundown  are 
frequently  heard  falling. 

From  an  intelligent  and  educated  Indian  half-breed  woman, 
living  at  a  rancheria  near  Echo  Station,  were  gleaned  in 
fragments  the  incidents  woven  into  the  following  story  : 
Away  back  in  the  fifties,  when  the  Coast  Range  was  thickly 
settled  with  Indians,  a  great  powwow  was  held  at  the  death 
and  burial  of  a  squaw  of  the  tribe,  who  had  long  exercised, 
through  her  superior  knowledge  and  unusual  beauty,  extraor- 
dinary influences  over  all  of  the  Coast  Indians.  While  very 
young,  she  had  attracted  the  attention  of  a  Russian  officer  at 
Fort  Ross,  who  had  bought  and  educated  her.  By  him  she 
had  one  daughter,  Panchita — a  bright  and  beautiful  blonde — 
her  only  child,  with  whom  she  returned  to  her  people  when 
the  officer  suddenly  died  at  the  Russian  settlement  upon  the 
coast. 

As  straight  and  pliant  as  her  mountain  pines,  Panchita 
sprung  up  into  graceful  maidenhood.  From  her  handsome 
half-breed  mother,  whose  father  was  a  distinguished  Mexican 
political  exile,  she  inherited  great  liquid  Spanish  eyes  of  dark- 
est hue,  contrasting  vividly  with  clear,  white  skin  and  deep- 
red  hair  that  hung  in  luxuriant  rippling  masses  about  her 
shapely  shoulders.  Above  the  ordinary  standard  of  women 
of  her  race,  she  seemed  a  very  goddess  among  them,  and 
they  looked  up  to  and  revered  her  as  such.  From  her  father 
came  the  haughty  imperiousness  of  the  Russian  character,  as 
did  the  blonde  strain  and  altitude  of  figure.  No  Indian 
chief,  save  one,  had  ever  dared  to  ask  her  to  be  a  wife.  A 
reckless  brave  was  Mendocino  Juan,  and  when  she  bade  him 
begone,  he  swore  he  would  steal  her  before  another  moon. 
On  the  dark  night  he  attempted  it,  she  buried  a  knife  in  his 
heart,  and  the  riderless  steed  dashed  away  alone  to  the  chiefs 
wild  home  she  spurned. 

Hers  was  an  unhappy  lot.  Brought  up  to  the  age  of  twelve 
years  among  whites,  it  was  even  harder  for  the  daughter  than 
for  the  mother  to  return  to  the  almost  animal  Indian  life. 
They  lived  alone,  these  two — the  dignified  and  silent  mother 
and  the  haughty,  young  beauty — in  their  skin-covered  hut  at 
the  outskirts  of  the  old  rancheria  on  the  Russian  River  mound. 
From  an  Indian  standpoint,  they  were  very  wealthy,  for  they 
had  horses,  dogs,  blankets,  and  many  comforts  unpossessed 
by  their  Indian  neighbors.  The  fierce  dogs  jealously  guarded 
the  women  and  their  home,  which  few  cared  to  approach  after 
dark.  Pancha — as  she  was  called  when  no  longer  little — pos- 
sessed the  only  fire-arm  in  the  village — her  father's  shot-gun. 
With  only  a  wolf-skin  cinched  upon  the  back  of  her  favorite 
horse,  she  would  ride  astride  all  day,  like  a  very  Centaur, 
hunting  and  carrying  home  at  night  the  deer,  and  ofter  bear, 
secured  by  her  unerring  aim.  Their  hut  was  covered- — both 
outside  and  in — with  the  skins  of  wild  animals,  while  the 
bark-covered  floor  was  thick  with  the  softest  furs.  Pancha's 
lithe,  graceful  form  was  generally  set  off  to  the  best  advan- 
tage when,  in  buckskin  dress  of  open  shirt,  short  skirt,  and 
leggins,  she  sprang,  gun  in  hand,  upon  the  back  of  her  obedi- 
ent steed. 

By  some  arrangement  made  by  the  dying  Russian  officer 
at  Fort  Ross,  the  mother  and  daughter  received  each  month 
a  small  sum  of  money,  or  its  equivalent  in  goods,  from  the 
commissary's  store.  But  there  the  daughter  would  seldom 
go,  for  she  ill  brooked  the  open  admiration  and  advances 
made  to  her  by  the  white  men  of  the  settlement.  She  would 
not  be  an  Indian's  squaw,  nor  less  than  a  white  man's  wife. 
She  lived  for  her  mother,  her  horses,  and  her  dogs.  Her  gun 
and  knife  were  ever  near,  and  all  took  warning  from  the  fate 
of  the  brave  she  slew  in  self-defense.  Unusually  intelligent 
and  precocious,  Pancha — taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  settle- 
ment— had  eagerly  devoured  every  book  obtainable,  in  both 
Russian  and  Spanish.  She  understood,  but  spoke  only  when 
necessary,  the  Indian  dialect,  which  she  despised  as  much  as 
she  did  the  race.  Even  of  English  she  had  acquired  enough 
in  childhood  to  speak  of  the  ordinary  things  of  the  day. 
There  was  really  nothing  in  the  straight,  clean  cut,  delicate 
features  that  betrayed  her  Indian  origin — unless  it  were  their 
immobility  in  the  presence  of  others  than  her  mother.  Her 
cold  command  of  expression  and  voice  was  never  broken- — 
even  though  her  wild,  vengeful  Indian  blood  might  glitter  in 
her  dark  eyes.  A  sudden  word  or  meeting  would  send  the 
rich,  red  torrent  coursing  through  her  veins,  tingeing  the  clear, 
healthy  skin,  from  the  oval  chin  to  the  delicate  little  ears,  with 
a  crimson  glow.  She  had  read  and  heard  of  love,  and  her 
young  heart  yearned  for  the  perfect  bliss  unattainable — a 
dream  of  sweet  happiness  in  the  companionship  of  such  a 
hero  as  her  girlish  fancy  pictured,  by  whose  side  she  would 
ride  like  the  wind  on  sunny  days,  a  trusty  heart  to  nestle  close 
to  when  the  storm-clouds  obscured  the  midnight  moon.  From 
out  the  old  Russian  and  Spanish  histories  of  the  settlement 
and  the  tales  of  wondrous  worlds  beyond  the  broad  seas — told 


her  at  the  knee  of  a  father  whose  memory  she  worshiped 
more  than  her  patron  saint — her  glowing  imagination  had 
created  an  ideal  lover,  who  would  some  day  seek  her.  Would 
he  ever  find  her  there — there,  among  those  human  brutes, 
those  debased  Indians,  the  strain  of  whose  dark  blood  in  her 
veins  she  abhorred  ? 

Time  was  telling  upon  her  mother,  whose  intellect 
never  equaled  the  girl's.  The  indolence  of  the  Spanish 
and  Indian  blood  asserted  its  authority  with  the  parent,  who 
thought  mostly  of  her  comfort,  her  growing  ailments,  and  her 
church.  The  girl  had  no  other  companions  than  her  horses 
and  her  dogs,  and  when  she  took  her  gun  in  hand,  their 
pleasure  was  simply  frantic.  Daily,  when  weather  permitted, 
she  rode  forth  to  the  chase,  the  great  Russian  setters  and 
hounds  bounding  along  by  her  side,  wild  with  excitement, 
but  obedient  to  her  every  glance. 

At  last  the  day  came  when  brave  Pancha  met  her  fate. 
Going  out  at  sunrise  one  morning,  she  found  the  trail  of  a 
horse  and  man,  and  tracked  it  through  a  deep  canon  that  led 
to  the  sea.  The  unshod  feet  of  the  animal  proved  him  a 
mustang,  but  the  shapely  footprints  of  the  man's  boots 
showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  numerous  young  Americans 
then  pouring  into  the  country  by  tens  of  thousands,  attracted 
by  the  discovery  of  gold.  Why  was  he  walking  ?  His 
animal  was  either  packed  with  the  tools  and  provisions  of  a 
miner,  or  he  was  a  hunter,  his  horse  bearing  the  game  he  had 
shot.  Allowing  the  dogs  to  scent  the  trail,  Pancha  rode  on 
at  a  quickened  pace,  her  curiosity  excited  by  the  fresh  tracks. 
In  a  few  moments  the  two  hounds  paused,  and,  baying  their 
most  dismal  note,  dashed  on  ahead.  It  was  a  signal  that  the 
chase  was  near,  and,  speaking  to  her  horse,  the  girl  kept  close 
behind  the  dogs. 

At  a  turn  in  the  trail,  a  hundred  yards  beyond,  they  almost 
leaped  upon  the  prostrate  form  of  a  man  lying  at  full  length 
upon  the  ground,  just  at  the  edge  of  a  cascade  of  Russian 
River  and  directly  opposite  the  towering  cliff  of  Squaw  Rock. 
Down  in  the  rocky  river  bottom,  among  the  massive  bowlders, 
lay  his  still  struggling  horse.  The  animal  and  man  had 
slipped  upon  the  narrow  path.  The  saddle,  with  the  carcass 
of  a  slain  deer  lashed  to  it,  had  turned,  and,  with  the  uneven 
foothold,  prevented  the  fallen  horse  from  rising.  From  a 
deep  cut  in  the  man's  head,  the  blood  was  still  trickling.  He 
was  insensible,  and  pale  as  death  itself. 

To  spring  from  her  horse,  tear  open  the  man's  vest,  and 
place  her  hand  upon  his  heart,  was  but  the  act  of  a  moment 
with  Pancha.  He  had  only  swooned,  and  before  the  girl  could 
return  with  water  from  the  river,  he  recovered  and  opened  his 
eyes.  Still  dazed  and  stupid  from  the  brain  concussion,  he 
was  unable  to  speak  or  recognize  the  condition  he  was 
in. 

Upon  attempting,  with  her  help,  to  rise,  she  found  one  of 
his  ankles  was  broken.  Inducing  him  to  lie  down  again,  she 
descended  the  rough  river-bank,  where  she  quickly  freed  his 
horse  so  that  it  could  rise.  Finding  the  animal  uninjured,  she 
replaced  the  saddle,  and,  leaving  the  game,  led  the  beast  up 
the  bank  to  his  master's  side.  Then,  after  binding  his  head 
with  a  strip  of  underclothing,  she  treated  the  broken  bone 
with  wet  leaves  and  bark  as  a  splint  to  steady  it,  cutting  strips 
from  his  saddle-blanket  to  tie  the  appliance  securely  on. 

Meanwhile,  the  injured  American  lay  quietly  staring  at  her 
with  vacant  eyes.  For  fully  an  hour  she  sat  by  his  side, 
bathing  the  wounds  with  water.  Then,  gradually,  the  light 
of  intelligence  returned,  and  he  weakly  asked  where  he  was 
and  what  the  matter  might  be. 

She  bade  him  drink  some  water,  and  soothingly  said  she 
was  going  to  take  him  where  he  would  be  cared  for,  as  he 
had  been  hurt  by  a  fall. 

Slowly  all  came  back  to  him,  as  he  recognized  his  own 
horse  tied  near ;  and  then,  again  turning  his  wondering  eyes 
upon  the  girl's  face,  he  asked  her  who  she  was  and  whither 
she  wished  to  take  him.  She  told  him  that  she  was  a  poor 
Indian  girl,  and  could  offer  him  only  the  hospitality  of  the 
hut  where  she  lived  with  her  mother. 

The  sun  was  well-nigh  at  meridian  before  the  man  had  re- 
covered strength  enough  to  get  upon  his  horse,  even  with  the 
girl's  aid.  Swinging  his  gun  to  the  horn  of  his  Spanish 
saddle — for  he  was  still  too  weak  to  hold  the  heavy  rifle — the 
girl  sprang  upon  her  pony  and  led  the  way  through  the  dense 
undergrowth  of  cottonwood  and  willow. 

The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  wide  western  ocean,  when,  in 
the  twilight,  Pancha  guided  the  wounded  stranger  to  her 
mother's  hut.  Its  interior  was  divided  by  a  canvas  curtain, 
and  in  the  outer  division  he  was  speedily  made  as  comfort- 
able as  the  painful  nature  of  his  wounds  would  admit.  Her 
softest  robes  and  furs  were  his  couch,  and,  with  deft  hands, 
she  bathed  the  injuries  with  cold,  spring  water.  Soon  the  In- 
dian bone-setter  she  had  sent  for  arrived,  and  adjusted  the 
bone,  which  was  broken  just  above  the  ankle. 

That  night  the  wounded  man  became  delirious  from  the  in- 
jury to  his  head.  For  two  weeks,  raving  in  a  brain  fever,  his 
youth  and  strength  struggled  for  the  life  that  grim  death 
sought  to  wrest  away.  He  was  totally  unconscious  of  the 
ever-vigilant  girl,  who,  even  for  a  few  hours  of  necessary  rest, 
reluctantly  yielded  to  her  mother  the  place  of  watcher  by  his 
side.  At  last  the  fever  crisis  was  past,  the  struggle  was 
over,  and  the  weak  and  weary  sufferer  lay  still,  but  con- 
scious. His  recovery  was  now  a  matter  of  time  and  care 
only.  He  would  have  expressed  his  gratitude,  but  Pancha 
smilingly  placed  her  hand  against  his  lips  and  bade  him  not 
to  talk. 

The  invalid  was  a  tall,  well-built,  and  well-appearing  Amer- 
ican of  about  twenty-six  years.  His  features  were  regular, 
and,  in  their  entire  repose  and  extreme  pallor,  resembled  a 
Greek  face  chiseled  in  white  marble.  Great  gray  eyes,  short, 
brown  hair,  beard,  and  mustache,  added  to  the  pathetic  look 
the  bandage  across  his  wounded  forehead  gave.  He  was  un- 
questionably a  handsome  man,  and  the  helpless,  appealing 
look  that  ever  sought  her  tender  eyes  had  broken  the  seals  of 
her  heart  forever. 

And  this  was  her  hero  ?  Her  own  heart  had  already  asked 
and  answered  that  question.  Be  he  whom  he  may,  he  held 
her  future  happiness  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  Poor  Pancha  ; 
her  better  self  had  struggled  hard  to  subdue — at  least,  hold  in 


reserve — the  untamed  impulses  that  wildly  rushed  her  onw;  i 
to  her  fate.  She  realized  how  little  she  knew  of  him,  h 
little  she  might  ever  be  to  this  handsome  man  of  a  racef  ^ 
scorned  her  own  in  wedlock.  Then  came  a  flood  of  reckl 
madness,  born  of  her  life  station.  Why  not  anything  « 
the  man  she  loved  rather  than  the  lonely,  yearning,  repul* 
life  she  led  among  these  Indians?  She  felt  how  much  i 
man  had  entered  into  her  very  life,  and  knew  that  with 
him  it  would  never  be  the  same  again. 

Week  after  week  Archie  Henderson  lay  in  the  luxurj 
invalidism  and  idleness,  basking  in  the  warmth  of  sunsh 
and  a  fond  woman's  love.  The  bear- skin  portiere  of  t 
humble  hut  fell  like  a  wall  of  darkness  when  the  faithful : 
briefly  left  him,  in  his  convalescence,  to  seek  for  game 
some  luxury  to  tempt  his  palate  to  restoring  strength. 
had  read  the  secret  in  her  beautiful  eyes,  and  his  own  h< 
had  gone  out  to  her  in  return. 

Then  came  the  weeks  of  feeble  effort  to  walk  witl 
crude  crutches  she  obtained  for  him.  The  solicitous  i 
her  pliant,  graceful  form  guided  his  wavering  steps. 
upon  the  shore  of  that  rippling  river,  he,  at  last,  told  1 
she  had  longed  to  know.  He  was  unmarried  ;  he  had 
before  known  a  woman's  love.  Beneath  the  glorious  lij 
the  bat  vest  moon,  he  told  her  tales  of  far-off  lands,  ■ 
the  people  of  his  race  lived  in  power,  refinement,  and  lu 
He  was  a  man  of  education  and  social  rank,  and  he  fo 
pleasure  in  picturing  to  this  bright,  eager  intellect  the  v 
contrasting  scenes  of  highest  civilization. 

The  fear  came  to  her  that  he,  who  knew  so  much 
must  be  so  loved  in  that  other  and  brighter  world,  could  I 
be  content  with  life  in  that  wild  country,  with  only  the 
recompense  of  her  love.     Ah,  how  did  he  answer  her?- 
has  man  ever  answered  the  confiding  love  of  woman  ? 
was    only   too    willing   to  believe   he   uttered  the    trut 
the  protestations  of  undying  love  he  made.     He  would 
her  far  away  from  the  hateful,  debasing  associations  that 
rounded  her.     Her  bright  mind  would  quickly  master 
situation,  while  her  rare  beauty  would  make  her  the  cynos 
of  all  society. 

The  maturing  of  their  affection  was  not  unobserved  by 
Indians  of  the  rancheria.  With  all  her  proud  reserve,  1 
were  chiefs  among  them  who  would  have  dared  a  do 
deaths  to  gain  her  for  a  wife.  They  had  nothing  but  hat 
for  the  handsome  pale-face  who  had  won  the  love  of  tl 
beautiful  queen. 

Weeks  flew  into  months — a  year  had  gone  by — and  : 
the  white  man  lingered  by  the  side  of  the  lovely  Indian  j 
They  rode,  hunted,  read,  and  swam  together.  They  li' 
outdoors  through  the  mild  winter  into  the  fresh,  burst 
spring,  and  then,  when  the  plains  and  hills  were  clad  u 
fragrant  garb  of  endless  flowers,  their  young  dreams  of  eartt 
love  and  life  were  ended. 

Among  the  bucks  of  the  tribe  who  persistently  showed  I 
admiration  of  Pancha,  was  a  thriving  half-breed  I: 
called  Concho.  Like  Pancha,  he  had  some  Russian  bl< 
his  veins,  but  the  Indian  greatly  predominated,  and  his 
pit-marked,  brutal  face  was  the  only  one  that  aroused 
within  her.  He  had  once  openly  threatened  to  kill  H 
son,  and  ever  after,  as  often  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
kept  close  by  his  side  when  the  savage  was  at  home. 

But  there  came  a  time  when  her  step  was  made  heavi 
love's  fingerings,  and  the  duty  of  supply  from  field  and  strt, 
fell  entirely  and  alone  upon  Henderson.    His  departures  w 
accompanied  always  by  her  last  look  of  love,  her  last  caut 
against  an  ambushed  foe. 

At  length  the  twilight  of  a  weary  day,  that  marked  his 
sence,  died  into  a  funereal  blackness  in  the  western  sky,  l 
still  her  love,  the  husband  of  her  heart  and  soul,  returned  I 
Then  she  dispatched,  with  no  stinted  promises  of  reward, 
of  the  Indians  she  could  command.     Their  pine-burr  toi 
blazed  on  every  trail  and  gleamed  upon  the  stream. 
the  Indian  death-cry  rang  out  in  deadly  echoes  again 
mountain-side  :  (L  He  was  found — but  dead  !  ° 

Slowly  they  bore  his  body  to  her  hut,  and,  without  a 
retired,  Indian-like,  in  grim  silence.  When  the  bear-ski 
fallen  at  the  entrance  of  the  hut  and  she  was  alone  wil 
beloved  dead,  she  threw  herself  upon  his  body  in  unconl 
ble  grief.  Deeply  buried  in  his  heart  was  the  keei 
arrowhead  of  the  foe  who  had  sworn  his  death.  The 
was  feathered  with  the  plume  of  a  crow — the  sign  of  G 
the  hated  half-breed. 

That  night  the  pledge  of  her  love  for  Henderson,  hi 
was  bom  unto  her— anticipating  life  through  her  agony 
death  of  that  murdered  and  yet  unburied  father. 

Pancha  permitted  none  but  her  now  old  and  nearly  hi 
mother  and  an  Indian  girl  to  enter  the  hut  for  two  day; 
the  death  of  Henderson  and  the  birth  of  his  son.  Hi 
was  law  among  her  people,  and  all  was  mute  aroui 
mourned  dead,  beside  whom  she  sat  in  darkness 
silence. 

Once  only  was  her  deep  grief  broken  in  upon — wl 
confessed  assassin  was  brought  to  her  for  sentence.     S 
fused  to  look  upon  him  or  name  the  measure  of  his  pi 
ment,  so  the  Indians  hanged  him  to  the  tree  from  ffhj 
slew  his  unoffending  victim. 

Upon  the  rounding  bank  of  the  river,  at  its  curve  0] 
the  great  cliff,  she  bade  them  dig  a  grave  to  bury  hi 
There  were  no  wild  lamentations,  no  tears  from  her. 
rigid  features,  eyes  that  had  a  far-off  look,  a  voice  unsl 
by  her  bursting  heart,  she  saw  them  pile  the  great  rocks  lit 
his  lonely  grave. 

That  night  she  disappeared,  but  they  who,  at  break  of  d 
had  sought  her,  saw  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun  fall  uf 
the  figure  of  a  woman  seated  upon  the  pinnacle  overhanj 
the  great  precipitous  rock  and  grave.     She  was  crooning 
the  child,  swaying  to  and  fro,  upon  the  very  edge  of  that 
chasm.     As  the  sun  rose  above  the  edge  of  the  horizon  in 
its  gilded  glory,  the  woman  greeted  it  with  the  wild  dea 
chant  of  her  people.     Then,  above  the  murmuring  stir 
awakening  nature,  the  soothing,  happy  sound  of  life  renew 
rang  out  the   Indian  death-yell  once  again,  as  the  worn 
leaped  from  that  dizzy  height  with  her  child  in  her  arms. 

San  Francisco,  November,  1891. 
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«!AN  GRYSE"   AT  A  COUNTRY  CLUB. 

iris  in  the  Saddle,  Girls  on  Buckboards,  Girls  in  Dog-Carts. 

,ow  that  autumn  is  in  the  air,  that  the  winds  have  a  nip-  j 
.raj;  edge,  that  the  waters  of  the  bay  are  churned  up  and  j 
jiiid  with  foam,  the  skies  are  deep  blue,  and  the  trees  flaring  i 
*i  reds  and  yellows,  the  world  puts  on  its  new  felt  hat,  its 
ne   overcoat  or  fur-trimmed  jacket,  its  white  veil,  and  its 
dcskin  gloves,  and  makes  for  the  open  country. 

These  are  the  days  that  we  spend  out-of-doors — the  finest  I 
mie  year.  There  is  frost  in  the  breeze,  but  it  just  puts  a  J 
0*  of  pink  in  pale  cheeks  and  a  flash  in  faded  eyes.  There 
fflectricity  in  the  air.  It  makes  the  most  languid  step  grow 
Xfc  and  charges  the  most  blast  manner  with  a  current  of 
fixity.  No  one  can  sit  at  home  while  the  partridge  calls 
ah  the  wood,  the  crack  of  the  sportsman's  gun  breaks  the 
Siess  of  country  coverts,  the  thud  of  the  hunter's  hoofs 
Bund  down  leaf-strewn  roads,  and  the  rattle  of  milady's 
Jiess-chains  is  heard  in  sheltered  by-ways,  silent  all  sum- 
M  as  the  Sleeping  Palace. 

Everybody  is  in  the  country.  When  they  can  not  ride, 
m  drive ;  when  they  can  not  drive,  they  walk.  New  York 
lien  are  getting  to  have  large  feet  and  a  manly  stride  from 

■  way  they  go  in  for  athletic  exercises.     They  are  fine 
Ips  :  they  are  fine  horsewomen.     They  go  to  the  l(  meets" 
•  1  the  men  ;  they  ride  across  country.     They  get   "  the 
Bh";  they  talk  wisely  about  the  matters  of  the  hunting-  | 
BT    Not  to  know  these  things  is  not  to  be  one  of  that  j 
■e  community  which  rules  the  suburbs  and  has  a  strong  in-  j 
ftice  on  all  "metropolitan  society. 

W.  short  time  since,  at  a  jumping  contest  of  one  of  the  sub-  I 
•an  country  clubs,  a  fine  example  was  given  of  the  gamey  I 
Kencies  that  of  late  have  distinguished  the  eternal  femi-  i 
E.  All  the  world  had  turned  out  to  see  the  sport.  The  i 
Ee  of  the  hill  about  the  course — a  browned,  autumnal  : 
#ie,  backed  by  masses  of  crimsoning  foliage,  with  here  and  \ 

■  e  a  glimpse  of  some  stately  country  home — was  crowded  I 
■1  open  carriages.     There  was  every  sort  of  carriage — the  j 
■family  phaeton,  with  papa  and  mamma  in  the  front  and  a  , 
ftting  out  of  innumerable  children  in  the  back.     The  pop-  J 
W  buckboard  in  yellow  and  natural  wood,  with  a  corduroy  j 
Lion  and  a  neat  nag,  very  brief  as  to  tail  and  erect  as  to 
Id.     This  was  generally  occupied  by  two  young  men  in  tan 
Its,  coffee -colored  derbys,  and  orange  gloves,  who  bet  loudly 
Bheir  favorite  horses  and  would  not  have  had  a  glance  for 
wis  had  she  "  happened  by." 

■"hen  came  the  trim,  taut,  swagger  dog-cart,  with  a  high 
ler's  seat  and  dark-green  cushions.  Its  owner  drives  in  a 
Ifident  manner.  He  is  a  tall,  good-looking,  well-dressed 
■1,  of  some  means  and  standing — "a  catch,"  that  is  what 
J,  call  him.  On  his  left  sits  a  dainty  lady  to  whom  he 
|ces  his  devoir.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  she  will  wear  a 
coat  of  fawn-colored  cloth,  with  big  buttons,  a  tore- 
's turban,  worn  to  one  side,  with  a  great  bunch  of  black 
pons  sticking  out  over  the  brim,  and  a  thick  veil  of  white 
:,  with  the  two  ends  hanging  down  in  a  little  flounce  in  the 
k.  Behind  sits  the  groom,  with  a  clean-shaven  face  and 
arms  folded. 

eyond  this  there  will  be  a  good  sprinkling  of  village- 

s  occupied  by  girls,  a  great  many  victorias,  and  a  quan- 

of  T-carts.     These,  perhaps,  are  the  most  really  stylish 

I  equipages.     The   two   horses,  with   their  absurdly   short 

Is,  are  driven  by  the  owner,  who,  in  loose  driving-coat  and 

tskin  gloves,  is  a  personable  man  of  somewhere  between 

l-ty  and  forty.     There  is   always  a  lady  to  his  left  and  a 

■om  behind.     The  former,  being  the  wife  or  fiancee  of  a 

n  of  standing,  allows  herself  some  gayety  of  dress  upon 

i    sporting   occasion,    and,    slenderly   graceful,    looks    as 

ihly  fine  as  a  June  rose,  under  the  shadow  of  a  broad  hat 

.  of  violets,  with  a  huge  boa  of  cocks'  feathers  standing  up 

we  her  ears,  and  some  sort  of  brilliant,  Parisian  creation 

ng  justice  to  her  wonderfully  laced-in  figure. 

Then  come  the  equestrians.     They  have  the  best  of  it,  for 

y  can  urge  their  bob-tailed  steeds  into  the  small  passages 

between  the  carriages  and  press  up  to  the  rope  that  marks 

course  ;  then  for  a  space  to  gaze  upon  the  entertaining 

jctacle  of  a  balking  and  terrified  horse  stubbornly  refusing 

3ur-foot  jump,  and,  at  intervals,  standing  erect  on  his  hind- 

st  with  his  rider  clinging  despairingly  about  his  neck.    The 

lestrians  are  mostly  men,  done  up  in  true  sporting  style  in 

at-colored   kerseymere   trousers,   which,  above  the   knee, 

k  more  like  divided  skirts  than  anything  else,  and  below 

:  knee  contract   to  a  sudden    and  terrible  tightness,  cal- 

ated  to  stop  the  circulation  in  any  member  unaccustomed 

t  their  iron  pressure. 

('The   women   riders   look   very   natty.     It   is  said    that  a 

I  man  never  looks  so  well  anywhere  as  on  horseback. 
lid  so  she  does,  if  she  has  the  style  of  figure  that  elicits  the 
[nment,  ushe  sits  high,"   which,  being  translated,  means 

I I  is   long-waisted,  broad    in    the   hips,  short-legged,   and  j 
[aight-backed.     Very  tall,  slender,  lithe  women  look  horri- 
I:  on  horseback.     This  is  the  one   place  their  broad  and 

1  inky  sisters  have  the  advantage  of  them.  A  riding-habit 
i  also,  a  trying  costume.  It  requires  an  extremely  marked 
4ure  to  stand  the  rigid  lines  of  the  riding-dress — especially 
i  they  now  make  it. 

■One  girl  in  particular  you  could  not  help  noticing.     She  i 

\  s  a  small  and  delicate  creature — a  real  New  Yorker,  thin, 

jure,  infantile-looking,  with  her  little  child's  figure  and  her  ! 

1  le  girl's  face,  in  age  somewhere  between  twenty-five  and 

I  rty,  in  appearance,  perhaps,  fifteen.     She  rode  a  splendid 

He  and  wore  the  riding-dress  which  is  just  now  the  tip  of 

s  fashion — a  black-serge  skirt  and  jacket,  the  latter  opening 

er  a  bright-scarlet  waistcoat,  fastened  with  smooth  brass- 

ttons.     There  was  a  standing  collar  and  a  man's  white 

cktie,  a  billy-cock  hat,  and  her  hair  done  up  in  a  tiny,  tight 

ot     When  seated  in  the  saddle  she  looked  almost  as  if  she 

d  trousers  on,  so  wonderfully  did  her  black  skirt  cling  to  j 

'  r.     Over  her  hips  and  over  the  knee  that  goes  above  the 

•per  pommel,  it  set  as  smooth  as  if  it  had  been  pasted  on. 

Two  or  three  other  women  caught  your  eye  in  the  crowd, 


their  high  beaver  hats  bowed  down  as  they  spoke  to  some  man 
who  stood  at  their  horse's  head.  Most  of  them  rode  well,  and 
their  horses,  without  an  exception,  were  so  docked  as  to  tail 
that  only  a  few  inches  of  stump  was  left,  and  even  from  this 
meager  remnant  of  their  once  lengthy  caudal  appendage  the 
hair  was  snipped  to  the  merest  fringe.  It  seems  a  cruel 
mutilation.  Some  of  the  horses  on  the  field,  entered  to  com- 
pete for  the  prizes,  looked  absolutely  hideous  with  a  tiny  and 
rigid  inch  or  two  of  tail  whisking  about  as  the  flies  teased  the 
poor  beasts.  Still  we  must  follow  fashion,  even  though  it 
ordain  the  chopping  ofTof  a  few  of  an  equine's  vertebrse. 

But  to  arrive  at  the  point  of  my  letter — the  wisdom  of  the 
modern  "debbie"  on  all  matters  relative  to  riding.  Two  or 
three  of  these  pretty  creatures  were  sitting  aloft  in  a  yellow 
village-cart,  surveying  the  course  and  the  leaping  hunters  as 
they  cleared  the  hurdles,  not  infrequently  removing  the  topmost 
bar  with  their  hind  hoofs.  The  girls  were  as  pretty,  as  fiesh, 
and  fine,  and  fair  as  ever  girls  could  be.  They  were  not  a 
whit  less  delicately  dainty  than  the  girls  that  our  grandmothers 
once  were,  in  their  short  waists,  and  side  curls,  and  dimity 
gowns,  and  monstrous  muffs.  The  modern  maidens  were 
wrapped  up  well  against  the  tooth  of  the  autumn  wind,  in  high- 
collared  covert-coats.  They  wore  the  fashionable  white  veils, 
with  their  lace  sprigs  and  dangling  ends,  the  wide  hats  trimmed 
with  a  mixture  of  sable  and  mink-tails  and  artificial  flowers,  the 
big  feather  boas  that  stand  up  nearly  to  the  back  of  the  wearers 
head.  The  driver  alone  was  severe  in  her  attire.  She  was 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin  in  a  dark-serge  coat  ;  a  round  turban, 
with  something  like  an  undersized  black  rocket  stuck  in  one 
side,  crowned  her  tight  braids,  and  her  hands  were  incased  in 
a  pair  of  big,  dark-red,  dog-skin  driving-gloves,  with  castor- 
beaver  let  into  the  palms. 

There  were  quite  a  lot  of  young  men  circulating  about  this 
attractive  cart,  but  the  occupants  paid  but  little  attention  to 
these  satellites.  They  watched  the  course  with  intent  eyes 
beneath  frowning  brows.  When  one  of  the  hunters,  after 
clearing  every  fence  on  the  course,  stopped  dead  at  thejlast 
and  sent  his  rider  flying  like  a  bird  over  his  head,  these  stony- 
hearted fair  ones  groaned  together — a  groan  of  bitter  derision. 
There  was  no  sympathy  expressed  on  their  faces  for  the  fallen 
rider.  Men  rushed  out  from  various  corners,  picked  him  up, 
dusted  him  off,  set  him  on  his  legs  again,  and  he  retired  rub- 
bing his  bruises.  But  the  watchers  in  the  village-cart  looked 
solemnly  disgusted.  The  thought  that  the  unfortunate  com- 
petitor for  glory  might  be  hurt  seemed  not  to  disturb  their 
minds.     They  said,  gloomily  : 

"  How  awfully  Freddy  does  ride,"  and  looked  at  each 
other  dubiously,  shaking  their  heads  over  the  delinquencies 
of  the  fallen  Frederick.  Presently,  when  a  second  competitor 
went  crashing  over  a  fence,  and  horse  and  man  came  rolling 
to  the  ground  in  a  dusty  tangle,  these  heartless  creatures  cried, 
in  an  indignant  chorus  : 

"  Well,  did  you  ever  see  such  abominable  awkwardness  !  " 
and  sank  back  with  dejected  sighs.  Their  cavaliers  sped 
away  to  assist  in  extricating  the  unfortunate  from  his  steed 
and  his  saddle.  When  he  was  pulled  out  and  discovered  to 
be  whole  and  unbroken,  the  messengers  returned  and  re- 
ported that  all  was  well.  The  young  ladies,  with  gloomy 
brows,  refused  to  show  any  interest  in  the  intelligence.  That 
he  might  be  hurt  was  a  secondary  consideration  of  very  small 
importance.  That  he  had  ndden  badly  was  the  sore  point. 
They  consulted  together  with  an  air  of  somber  importance, 
and  the  by-standers  wondered  whether,  in  the  future,  they 
were  debating  if  they  had  not  better  cut  him. 

New  York,  October  22,  1891.  Van  Grvse. 


There  are  two  ghosts  upon  the  stair ! 
One  is  so  slender  and  so  fair — 
The  grave-light  faints  upon  her  hair, 
And  falls  and  follows  as  she  stirs 
With  the  old  grace  that  once  was  hers, 
Stirs  on  that  chill  and  furtive  breath 
Blown  from  the  frozen  halls  of  death. 
A  dream,  a  film,  along  the  air — 
There  are  two  ghosts  upon  the  stair. 

There  are  two  ghosts  without  the  door — 
One  lofty  as  when  first  she  wore 
The  purple  of  her  youth,  and  bore 
Her  state  like  some  young  queen.     Full 

white 
And  icy  as  the  northern  light 
The  death-mask  on  her  face.     And  see, 
A  cold  flame  where  her  heart  should  be  ! 
Calm,  bitter  calm,  and  fair  and  frore. 
There  are  two  ghosts  without  the  door. 

There  are  two  ghosts  beyond  the  pane — 

In  all  the  void  and  vast  inane, 

In  all  the  vernal  fall  of  rain. 

In  all  the  drifting  of  the  mist, 

When  winds  are  high,  when  winds  are     Here  where  they  woke,  they  wrought, 

whist,  they  planned, 

In  all  the  long  sighs  of  the  gale.  While  dav  slides  o'er  the  lonesome  land, 

Two  hovering, wavering  shapes  and  pale,     The  needle  poised,  the  pencil  prone, 
Io  all  (he  wide  night's  dark  domain.  Pale  fingers  moving  with  her  own, 

There  are  two  ghosts  beyond  the  pane.       The  book,  that  once  strange  witchery 

threw. 
On  wintry  driving  of  the  sleet.  Forgotten  slipt— they  read  it,  too — 

Between    those    graves  whose  furrows    Awake,  asleep,  astir,  at  stand, 

meet, 
She  sees  a  yearning  face  and  sweet. 
All  night  she  hears  the  great  winds  blow 
And  sees  the  wild  white  whirling  snow 
Sweep  up  the  black  vault  of  the  sky. 
And  sees  a  shadow  fleeting  by 
That  treads  the  storm  with  royal  feet- 
There  are  two  ghosts  upon  the  sleet. 


Ethereal  weft  of  garments  float — 
Pressing  from  faintest  farthest  posts 
In  heaven  itself  there  are  two  ghosts. 

Or  dreaming  there  beside  the  hearth 
Of  lightsome  days  of  ancient  mirth 
That  cast  a  bloom  upon  the  earth. 
Of  shapes  that  filled  those  happy  years 
Seen  through  the  halo  of  her  tears, 
She  feels  them  stealing  nieh  and  nigher 
To  take  the  last  flash  of  the  fire — 
Woe  to  that  house  of  gloom  and  dearth, 
There  are  two  ghosts  beside  the  hearth  \ 

Sometimes  at  night  about  her  bed 
The  moonlight,  in  a  glamour  shed, 
Puts  on  the  likeness  of  the  dead. 
The  glamour  creeps  along  the  wall. 
Far-off  soft  voices  seem  to  call, 
Soft  footsteps  falter  through  the  room, 
She  cries,  and  reaches  in  the  gloom, 
And  life,  and  light,  and  joy  are  fled — 
There  are  two  ghosts  about  her  bed. 

The  gentle  cunning  fails  her  band. 


Out  on  the  high  brow  of  the  moor, 
Xight  lifting  all  her  clear-obscure, 
Or  mom  with  primal  tides  washed  pure.     Each  moment  gives  a  keener  smart  - 


There  are  two  ghosts  at  her  right  hand. 

What  memories  nestling  in  her  heart 
With  wild,  sweet  wings  of  longing  start ! 
The  things  they  touched— with  awful 

art— 
The  clock's  dull    tick,    the    walls,  the 

doors, 
The  very  shadows  on  the  floors, 
The  old  smiles,  wake  an  aching  fret. 
Barbed  with  the  poison  of  regret 


While  skies  and  larks  together  soar. 
And  the  rime  glimmers  frejh  and  hoar, 
Out  in  the  glorious  golden  weather, 
Knee-deep  and  lost  in  plumy  heather. 
In  lonely  space  from  lure  to  lure 
There  are  two  ghosts  upon  the  moor. 


There  are  two  ghosts  within  her  heart ' 


There  are  two  ghosts  upon  the  stair. 

Long  since  Fame  spread  his  splendid 
snare; 

Love  came  and  camped  about  her  there. 

Oh,  love  was  sweet,  and  life  was  dear— 
And  when  along  heaven's  shining  coasts  Hut  hark  !  those  voices,  strong  and  clear. 
The  summer  evening  leads  his  hosts  They   wail,    they  thrill,   she    must   not 


In  the  great  train  the  pole-star  boasts. 
She  sees  from  purple  hollows  shine 
Eyes  with  a  sorrow  half-divine. 
And  in  a  mist  of  stars  will  note 


stay- 

Out,  to  the  open,  and  away  ! 

Oh,  love  pan  death  and  death's  despair. 

There  are  three  ghosts  upon  the  stair  ' 


—Harriet  Prescott  Spojford  in  A'czemier  Century, 


Aluminum  has  been  substituted  for  cast-iron  in  the  specifi- 
cations for  the  dome  of  the  tower  of  Philadelphia's  new  city 
hall.  It  will  save  the  constant  expense  of  painting  and  re- 
duce the  weight  of  the  tower  about  four  hundred  tons. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

The  Czar  of  Russia  has  a  great  aversion  to  having  his  pict- 
ure taken,  and  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  enraged  recently 
by  the  attempt  of  a  traveling  photographer  to  take  a  snap  shot 
at  him.  In  this  respect  he  greatly  differs  from  the  Emperor 
of  Germany. 

Governor  Campbell  is  said  to  be  gaining  in  flesh  and  im- 
proving in  health,  notwithstanding  the  active  campaign  he  is 
carrying  on  in  Ohio.  On  the  other  hand,  Major  McKinley 
is  reported  to  be  suffering  from  the  severe  work  and  strain. 
Both  candidates  will  be  glad  to  have  the  struggle  over. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Lamar,  at  Santa  Anna,  Tex., 
recalls  the  fact  that  the  members  of  that  noted  Southern 
family  have  borne  some  curious  names.  Mrs.  Lamar's  hus- 
band was  Mirabeau  Lamar,  the  justice  is  Lucius  Quintus  Cin- 
cinnatus  Lamar,  and  another  member  of  the  family  was 
known  as  Levoisier  Le  Grand  Lamar. 

M.  de  Wekerle,  the  Hungarian  Minister  of  Finance,  re- 
fuses to  use  the  luxurious  railroad  carriage  to  which  he  is  en- 
titled by  his  official  position.  He  was  recently  asked  why  he 
preferred  a  single  seat  in  an  ordinary  car,  to  which  he  replied  : 
11 1  paddle  my  canoe  in  such  a  manner  as  to  have  nothing  to 
regret  in  the  way  of  luxuries  if  the  chances  of  politics  should 
oblige  me  to  quit  the  ministerial  hotel." 

The  engagement  has  just  been  announced  of  Carl,  the  old- 
est son  of  Manufacturer  Ernil  Weissbrod,  and  Miss  Florence, 
the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frank  Leslie- Wilde, 
the  New  York  publisher.  Miss  Leslie  is  said  to  be  heir  to 
something  over  one  million  of  dollars,  which  will  come  to  her 
through  her  grandmother,  Mrs.  Packard,  of  New  York  and 
Denver.  Miss  Leslie  is  a  beautiful  blonde,  and  is  charming 
in  intellect  and  manners. 

The  course  which  the  Imperial  Austrian  Government  has 
just  been  forced  to  adopt  with  regard  to  Monsignor  Dionysius, 
the  Metropolitan  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  is  almost  with- 
out precedent.  Divorce  is  discountenanced  by  the  Orthodox 
Church,  and  dissolution  of  the  marriage  vows  is  only  accorded 
in  rare  cases.  Archbishop  Dionysius,  however,  has  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  been  selling  decrees  of  divorce,  and 
has  obtained  large  sums  of  money  therefrom.  Among  other 
charges  against  him  are  those  of  forgery  and  embezzlement. 

There  is  an  interesting  history  attached  to  the  photograph 
of  Mme.  de  Bonnemain  inscribed  "Je  t'adore,  Marguerite,11 
which  lies  in  Boulanger's  coffin.  When  the  sudden  freak 
seized  her  to  know  the  general,  she  wrote  to  a  relative  who 
was  a  friend  of  his  :  "  I  am  dying  to  meet  him.  Do  have 
him  to  dinner  and  ask  me,  also."  Both  were  invited.  Mme. 
de  Bonnemain  hastened  to  Paris  to  order  a  toilet  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  was  so  pleased  with  it  that  she  went,  before  going 
to  the  dinner,  to  be  photographed  in  the  new  dress.  One  of 
these  photographs  she  sent  to  the  general,  and  it  is  that  which 
reposes  beside  his  remains. 

While  Emile  Zola  was  in  Spain  recently,  a  newspaper 
printed  what  it  claimed  was  a  conversation  with  him,  in  which 
the  Frenchman,  who  is  a  good  deal  of  a  republican,  though 
not  active  in  politics,  was  made  to  declare  that  he  never  saw 
such  simplicity  of  surroundings  as  that  characteristic  of  the 
Iberian  monarchy  of  the  present  day.  It  presented  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  splendor  of  the  Second  French  Empire,  and 
even  the  republic  was  more  pompous  than  the  government  of 
Queen  Maria  Christina  and  her  young  son  Alfonso  the  Thir- 
teenth. The  sensibilities  of  the  author  of  "  L'Assoramoir," 
however,  were  offended  by  the  bull  fights. 

Four  years  ago,  Dom  Pedro,  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  was 
successfully  brought  through  a  severe  illness  by  three  emi- 
nent physicians,  Dr.  Simmola,  Dr.  Charcot,  and  the  Count 
de  Motts  Maia.  The  municipality  of  Rio  Janiero  was  so 
grateful  to  the  doctors  for  saving  the  emperor's  life,  that  it 
ordered  a  medal  of  gold  to  be  struck  for  each  of  them.  On 
one  side  of  the  medal  was  a  bas-relief  of  the  emperor,  on  the 
other  these  words  :  "  The  Brazilian  people  as  a  sign  of  their 
remembrance  to  Dr. for  having  preserved  the  prec- 
ious life  of  its  fatherly  emperor."  Before  the  medals  could  be 
delivered,  the  "  fatherly  emperor "  was  chased  out  of  the 
country.  Ever  since  the  medals  have  been  tarnishing  at 
the  mint.  A  few  days  ago,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Rio  sent  them  to  Dom  Pedro,  who  forwarded  them  to  the 
doctors.  In  the  few  minutes  that  he  had  them  in  his  hands, 
while  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  doctors,  the  old  man 
must  have  been  stung  by  the  bitter  memories  which  the 
phrase  "  fatherly  emperor  "  was  calculated  to  call  up.      **- 

The  family  of  Garibaldi  have  readily  accepted  the  pecuni- 
ary assistance  from  the  government,  which  the  old  patriot  so 
persistently  declined  up  to  the  very  last.  His  sons,  although 
gallant  soldiers,  are  shady  characters  in  business  matters. 
His  son-in-law,  Canzio,  was  one  of  his  cleverest  generals  in 
times  of  war,  but  he  shares  the  discredit  of  the  young  Gari- 
baldis. As  for  Garibaldi's  widow,  Francesca  Ramosino,  it  is 
probable  that  had  she  not  borne  the  great  liberator's  name, 
she  would  have  been  called  upon  to  answer  before  the 
tribunals  for  the  death  by  poisoning,  at  Caprera,  of  Anita, 
the  daughter  of  Garibaldi  by  his  first  wife,  as  well  as 
for  the  mysterious  death  of  a  beautiful  woman,  who 
had  attracted  Garibaldi's  notice,  and  who  was  found 
strangled  with  a  cord  around  her  neck  at  La  Madalena, 
although,  of  course,  these  two  crimes  have  never  yet  been 
definitely  brought  home  to  Garibaldi's  third  and  least  com- 
mendable wife.  Nor  are  these  two  murders  the  only  trage- 
dies connected  with  the  honored  name  of  Garibaldi,  for  his 
father's  faithful  secretary,  Colonel  Basso,  the  confidant  of  all 
his  secrets,  as  well  as  of  his  wishes,  was  placed  under  re- 
straint by  the  liberator's  widow,  under  the  pretext  that  his 
mind  had  become  unbalanced  through  grief  at  the  death  of 
his  master.  Having  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from 
the  insane  asyln.m.  at  Genoa,  where  he  was  incarcer  v 
body  was  discovered,  a  couple  of  weeks  later,  with  1 
driven  through  the  heart, 
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THE    WISDOM    OF    A    CHILD. 


It  Reunites  a  Wrangling  Pair  Despite  the  Law's  Decree. 

The  matter  was  settled  yesterday. 

The  very  mayor  who  married  us  eight  years  before  pro- 
nounced us  divorced,  in  the  same  room  and  before  the  same 
witnesses.  My  wife  was  accompanied  by  her  father,  her 
mother,  and  two  friends,  while  my  two  old  comrades,  who 
had  assisted  at  the  tying  of  my  pretty  love-knot,  came,  with 
saddened  faces,  to  witness  the  severing  of  the  bond. 

A  stiff  bow,  exchanged  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  was  the  only  farewell  between  two  beings  who  for 
years  had  never  had  a  thought  that  was  not  shared.  We  sat 
on  a  bench,  where,  five  minutes  before,  had  been  a  smiling 
bridal  pair,  and  I  felt  within  me  an  agitation  that  was  pain- 
ful ;  there  seemed  to  be  a  tension  at  my  heart  as  if  my  whole 
being  were  about  to  be  racked  with  torture.  Was  it  possible 
that  my  companion  and  confidant,  the  woman  who  had  con- 
soled and  encouraged  me  in  all  my  trials,  the  woman  I  had 
loved  so  long  and  so  dearly,  could  witness  without  regret, 
without  a  thought  of  the  sweet  past,  the  sundering  of  the  bond 
that  had  united  us  ? 

My  glance  wandered  round  the  room,  from  the  ugly  mold- 
ing of  the  ceiling  to  the  pictures  on  the  wall,  but  suddenly  it 
rested  on  a  graceful  head,  with  its  soft,  dark  hair,  which  I  had 
not  seen  for  four  months,  and,  through  the  meshes  of  my 
wife's  veil,  I  saw  two  sparkling  tear-drops. 

11  She,  too,  remembers  and  regrets, "  I  thought  ;  "  perhaps 
she  could  forgive." 

Alas,  if  we  two  could  but  have  been  alone  at  that  moment  ! 
But  close  beside  her  was  the  pale,  stern  face  of  her  father  and 
the  determined  one  of  her  mother ;  those  two  had,  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  trouble,  watched  her  jealously.  I  had 
tried  every  means  of  having  an  interview  with  Helen,  but  my 
letters  had  been  intercepted,  my  messengers  turned  away, 
and  our  only  meeting  had  been  in  the  presence  of  a  magis- 
trate, an  utter  stranger,  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  had  by 
his  cold  formality  made  matters  even  worse. 

Since  that  day  I  have  not  entered  my  home.  But  now,  on 
leaving  the  mayor's  office,  I  went  to  the  house  to  pack  up  my 
clothes.  I  knew  that  I  could  not  live  there  alone  among  the 
memories  of  my  vanished  happiness,  so  I  resolved  to  travel, 
and  thus  to  fly  from  all  that  could  remind  me  of  my  wife  and 
home. 

A  mutual  friend  arranged  the  details  of  the  matter  :  I  was 
to  spend  the  night  in  the  house,  and  the  next  morning,  Babette, 
my  only  child,  would  be  allowed  to  come  and  breakfast  with 
me.  At  three  o'clock,  I  was  to  leave  ;  at  four,  Helen  would 
come  to  take  away  her  belongings  ;  and  twenty-four  hours 
later,  the  house  would  be  "  To  Let,"  a  party  of  workmen 
would  come  and  put  it  in  order  for  the  next  tenant,  and  then 
it  would  be  left,  empty  and  desolate,  an  image  of  my  life. 

I  stopped  in  the  midst  of  my  packing  to  order  a  breakfast 
such  as  would  please  my  little  Babette  ;  I  held  a  consultation 
with  Lucas,  my  old  servant,  and  we  chose  those  dishes  that 
the  child  was  fond  of.  I  also  put  aside  for  her  two  little 
trinkets,  a  pretty  porte-bonheur  and  a  locket  containing  my 
own  likeness. 

Poor  little  Babette  !  She  was  blessed  with  the  happy  igno- 
rance of  a  child  of  seven,  and  yet  she  was  precocious  enough 
to  understand,  in  her  own  way,  that  there  was  something 
serious  the  matter  between  "papa"  and  "mamma." 

At  ten  o'clock  precisely,  she  came,  accompanied  by  my 
mother-in-law's  maid,  who  said  she  would  return  for  mad- 
emoiselle at  two  in  the  afternoon. 

Who  can  say  where  and  how  little  girls  acquire  tact  ? 
They  must  be  born  with  a  germ  of  it,  and,  when  developed,  it 
makes  them  either  women  of  the  world,  capable  of  reading 
one's  secret  thoughts,  or  else  gentle,  patient  nurses  for  the 
sick  and  wounded.  Babette  asked  me  no  questions,  but 
kissed  me  rather  gravely  ;  sat  on  my  knee  before  the  fire,  as 
was  her  custom,  and,  when  I  gave  her  the  locket,  pressed  my 
likeness  to  her  lips,  then  hung  it  round  her  neck,  whispering  : 

"  I  will  kiss  it  every  morning  and  every  night." 

When  we  had  finished  breakfast,  however,  she  said,  ab- 
ruptly : 

"  Do  you  know  mamma  is  coming  here  at  four  o'clock?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear,"  I  answered. 

"  Are  you  not  going  to  wait  and  say  good-bye  to  her  ?  " 
she  asked,  and  after  an  instant's  hesitation  I  said  : 

II  I  can  not.  I  have  to  leave  the  house  at  three  ;  the  train 
will  not  wait  for  me." 

11  Why  can't  you  take  another  train  ?  "  she  persisted. 

"  Because — because  I  have  promised  to  go  by  that  train, 
and  I  must  not  break  my  word,  you  know." 

Then,  forgetting  her  presence,  I  added  half-aloud  :  "  And 
yet,  if  I  could  but  see  her  alone  3 " 

Babette  said  nothing  more,  and  while  I  continued  my  prep- 
arations for  going  away,  she  wandered  all  over  the  silent 
house  collecting  her  playthings,  coming  back  occasionally  with 
a  doll  or  a  little  box  of  treasures,  and  looking  unusually  seri- 
ous. 

Her  behavior  wounded  my  paternal  love,  for  it  seemed  as 
if  she  were  already  indifferent  to  our  approaching  parting. 

All  too  soon  the  servant  came  to  take  my  darling  from 
me  ;  and  I  needed  all  my  fortitude  when  we  kissed  each 
other  for  the  last  time.  Never,  never  should  we  meet  again  in 
am  home/  The  time  dragged  after  she  had  gone;  but,  at 
last,  the  clock  struck  three.  Then  I  sent  my  servant  for  a 
carriage,  and,  while  he  was  gone,  I  went  into  the  bedroom 
and  stood  looking  at  a  beautiful  portrait  of  Helen,  painted 
when  she  was  a  young  girl.  It  belonged  to  her,  so  I  could 
not  take  it  with  me  ;  and,  as  I  gazed  at  it,  my  tears  burst 
forth  and  I  cried  aloud  :  "  Forgive  me  !  " 

A  slight  noise  startled  me,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw 
Helen  standing  in  the  door-way,  pale  and  agitated.  In  an 
instant  I  was  on  my  knees  before  her,  pressing  her  hand  to 
my  lips  and  murmuring  : 

"  You  have  come  an  hour  too  soon — does  this  mean  that 
you  love  me  still  ?  " 


Trembling  and  tearful,  she  replied  :  "You  have  stayed  an 
hour  too  long.     Why  have  you  done  so — what  is  the  use  ?  " 

Just  then  Babette  danced  into  the  room,  and,  clasping  her 
arms  around  our  necks,  exclaimed  delightedly  : 

11 1  did  it,  mamma— I  put  the  clocks  back,  papa  !  " 

Of  what  avail  are  legal  papers  and  magistrates  against  the 
power  of  love's  pardon  ?  I  went  on  my  journey,  but  in  the 
company  of  Helen  and  Babette,  my  wife  and  child. — Trans- 
lated/or the  Argonaut  by  Isabel  Smithson  from  the  French 
of  Georges  Price. 


"COLLARS    AND    CUFFS." 

"Cockaigne"  on  the  Peculiarities  of  England's  Future  King. 

Viewed  on  the  whole,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  Albert 
Victor  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  satisfactory  prince.  He 
never  seems  to  suit.  Looked  at  as  an  Englishman,  he  is  an 
utter  and  downright  failure.  To  say  this  of  the  man  who  is 
one  day  to  ascend  the  English  throne  as  king  is  decidedly 
curious.  But  it  is,  nevertheless,  true.  Every  distinctive  trait 
and  taste  of  the  young  English  gentleman  of  the  day 
he  painfully  lacks  ;  every  distinctive  trait  and  taste  of  the  for- 
eigner he  appears  to  possess.  He  takes  no  interest  in  field 
sports,  and  never  did  take  any.  He  never  plays  any  out-of- 
door  game,  and  never  did  play  any.  Once,  when  he  was  at 
Cambridge,  he  made  a  big  effort,  and  went  out  and  took  part 
in  a  game  of  "  hocky  " — a  game  known  in  America  as 
"  shinny."  But  he  did  it  in  a  debilitated,  half-hearted  way, 
and  took  good  care  to  protect  his  shins  by  keeping  as  far 
away  from  the  ball  as  possible.  This  single  event  in  his 
short  university  career  as  an  undergraduate  is  the  only  in- 
stance on  record  of  his  connection  with  an  out-of-door 
game. 

He  is  a  poor  horseman,  too.  Of  course  as  an  officer  of 
the  Tenth  Hussars,  he  is  compelled,  when  on  duty  with  the 
regiment,  to  pass  much  of  his  time  in  the  saddle.  But  I 
think  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  his  chargers  are  all  selected  for 
him  as  quiet  animals,  thoroughly  broken  and  carefully  drilled 
in  all  cavalry  maneuvers  which  would  be  likely  to  unseat  an 
awkward  rider  if  astride  a  "  fiery,  untamed  steed."  He  hunts 
occasionally,  because  he  has  to,  but  he  would  far  sooner  be 
excused.  When  he  was  at  Cambridge,  his  horses,  of  which 
he  was  supplied  with  a  goodly  number  by  his  indulgent  papa, 
were  a  great  trouble  to  him.  He  seldom,  if  ever,  rode  them, 
and  their  chief,  if  not  only,  employment  consisted  in  giving 
rides  to  former  brother  naval  officers  who  came  to  visit  their 
quondam  messmates  in  residence  at  the  university. 

It  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  gather,  to  be  quite 
settled  what  is  to  be  the  future  career  of  the  young  prince 
while  he  waits  for  his  seat  on  the  throne.  He  has  been  in 
the  royal  navy  with  his  brother  George ;  has  taken  his  de- 
gree (save  the  mark  ! )  at  Cambridge  ;  and  is  now  in  the 
army,  having  lately  been  gazetted  to  a  majority  in  the  swell- 
est  cavalry  regiment  in  the  service.  But  it  is  now  suggested 
by  the  powers  which  govern  the  movements  of  royalty,  that 
he  give  up  soldiering  and  become  a  man-abouttown,  apart- 
ments having  been  allotted  to  him  in  St.  James's  Palace. 
These  apartments — a  fine  suite — are  now  undergoing  repair 
and  decoration,  and  a  pretty  sum  of  money  it  is  costing  the 
nation.  Yet  the  young  man  hesitates,  almost  declines,  to 
take  up  his  residence  in  them,  preferring  to  follow  the 
fortunes  of  his  regiment,  so  long  as  its  campaigning  con- 
sists of  home  quarters  in  the  comfortable  cavalry  barracks 
of  the  different  garrison  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Just  now,  I  believe,  the  Tenth  Hussars  are  in  Ireland,  being 
stationed  in  Dublin.  When  the  regiment  goes  on  foreign 
service  will  be  time  enough  for  his  royal  highness  to  retire. 
As  a  prince,  his  duties  are  light,  and  he  has  no  difficulty  in 
getting  all  the  leave  he  wants. 

One  object  in  getting  him  back  to  private  life  again  is  that 
he  will  be  more  at  hand  to  help  his  now  overworked  father  in 
laying  foundation-stones,  opening  bridges,  bazaars,  and  ex- 
hibitions, making  after-dinner  speeches  at  public  banquets, 
and  receiving  addresses  and  freedoms  from  patriotic  burgesses. 
Albert  Victor,  slow  and  dull  as  he  looks,  is  not  such  a  fool 
as  not  to  see  the  drift  of  his  proposed  desertion  of  the  "non- 
dancing  Tenth,"  and  the  "true  inwardness  "  of  his  suggested 
London  residence.  He  consequently,  though  mildly — as  with 
all  he  does — kicks.  One  can  not  quite  blame  him.  It  is, 
perhaps,  natural.  Yet  it  is  time  for  him  to  begin  to  realize 
that,  as  the  future  King  of  England,  he  must  not  only  set  a 
good  example  for  willingness  to  work,  but  give  the  impression 
of  willingness  to  serve  his  future  subjects  by  declaring  their 
museums  and  parks  open  and  by  spouting  to  them  at  the 
lord  mayor's  dinners.  He  does  a  small  share  of  this  sort  of  pub- 
lic business  now,  and  has,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  come  to 
his  father's  rescue.  His  easily  gotten  leave  of  absence  from 
his  regiment  allows  him  to  do  this  without  hindrance,  save 
the  time  and  expense  of  the  railway  journey  to  and  from 
London,  or  wherever  his  services  may  be  required.  But  he 
must  be  able  to  do  more. 

Then  it  is  time  that  the  young  man  were  setting  about  the 
arduous  duty  of  picking  himself  out  a  wife  among  the 
heavy -featured,  bad-teethed,  big-footed,  styleless  German, 
Danish,  and  Russian  princesses,  who  are  the  sole  possessors 
in  Europe  of  the  requisite  qualifications  of  wives  for  British 
princes.  He  is  now  seven-and-twenty  years  of  age,  and  his 
father  was  but  a  few  months  over  twenty-one  when  he 
married  the  Princess  Alexandra  of  Denmark.  But  however 
mild  and  pliant  he  may  be  on  other  matters,  on  this  he  has 
put  his  foot  down.  He  positively  refuses  to  marry.  He 
simply  will  not,  and  that  is  all  there  is  about  it.  At  all  events, 
it  is  all  there  can  be  about  it.  Of  course  he  could  be  com- 
pelled to  marry.  I  do  not  mean  by  the  exertion  of  that 
duress  which  mollifies  all  marriages,  but  by  the  employment 
of  those  various  and  manifold  acts  of  moral  suasion  known 
to  and  exclusively  within  the  reach  of  the  royal  governors  of 
unruly  princelings.  But  just  now  is  a  bad  time  to  risk  either 
talk  or  scandal  regarding  the  royal  family.  The  baccarat 
case  is  not  yet  forgotten,  and  the  English  people  will  have  to 
recover  from  that  before  any  more  "  topics  of  interest  "  are  con- 


nected with  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  allowed 
reach  the  public  ear. 

It  would  not  do  even  gently  to  coerce  the  obdurate  you 
prince  just  at  present,  and  so  he  is  allowed  to  indulge 
romantic  passion  for  his  pretty  cousin,  the   Princess  Victo  : 
of  Teck,  whom   his  hard-hearted  grandam  would  not  all 
him  to  marry  when  he  warned  to.     With  all  his  faults,  w] 
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owing  to  his  negative  character,  are  more  sins  of  omissi  ^ 
than  commission,  one  can  not  help  admiring  the  young  ma 
constancy  to  his  first,  last,  and  only  love.  The  spectacle 
a  love-lorn  prince  in  these  nineteenth-century  days  is  a  gr- 
novelty,  and  our  admiration  for  the  youth's  immutability 
fully  equaled  by  our  wonder  at  his  possession  of  so  mt 
individuality.  All  the  other  princes,  so  far  as  we  know,  ( 
just  what  they  were  bid  when  it  came  to  their  marryh 
Such  a  thing  as  a  tender  sentiment  for  any  woman,  none 
them  was  ever  known  seriously  to  exhibit.  They  were  th> 
oughly  disciplined  and  under  complete  control.  The  01 
difficulty  in  the  marriage  of  any  of  them  arose  from  finding 
young  woman  to  fill  all  the  requirements  of  the  law  respe 
ing  the  wives  of  English  princes.  But  once  the  young  worn 
was  selected  by  those  whose  province  it  was  to  make 
choice,  there  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  princes  stood 
and  married  them  like  little  men,  and  became  the  most 
tern  husbands,  so  far  as  the  world  has  seen  or  heard  of  a 
thing  to  the  contrary. 

Of  course  no  one  knows  what  the  private  married  lif 
these  great  people  really  is.     A  great  deal  is  told  and  bin     - 
in  the  gossiping,  scandal-mongering  weekly  "society  "  pre 
Few  people  in  the  higher  social  walks  of  English  life  pay 
heed  to  what  these  papers,  from  Truth  down  to  Modern 
cietyy  say,   either  disparaging   of  or   complimentary  to 
princes  and  their  domestic  concerns.      They  are  fully  ox. 
vinced  that  these  journals  can  not  possibly  know  what  t 
have  the  audacity  and  impropriety  to  assert.     But  the  mic 
and  lower  classes  and  foreigners  take  it  all  implicitly  for  tn 
and  form  and  in  turn  give  free  utterance  to  the  most  erro 
ous  opinions.      Nothing  is  read  by  the  lower  orders  w 
greater  avidity  than  gossip  and  scandal  affecting  the  n 
family.     Nothing  insures  the  exhaustion  of  an  edition 
some  startling  bit  of  domestic  infelicity  in  the  household  ai 
prince  ;  or  if  a  prince  can  not  be  found  derelict  every  we*    ^ 
in  the  household  of  some  of  the  nobility.     It  is  a  curio    H' 
thing,  but  those  most  ignorant  of  the  nobility  and  of  th     -  ■'< 
habits  and  customs  are  the  most  interested  in  reading     : 
about  them  in  the  papers.     The  editors  are  shrewd  enou    ■•  ' 
to  see  this,  and  vie  with  each   other  in  filling  their  colum   irtrn 
with  what  knowing  people  will  assure  you  is  the  most  utl 
rubbish.      In    turn,  these  emana'ions  cf  the  penny-a  line 
brains  are  picked  up  by  the  telegraphic  agents  of  the  forei; 
press,  and  with  characteristic  embellishments  cabled  away 
other  lands,  for  ihe  edification  of  the  foreign  public.     N< 
and  then  something  comes  up  with  a  genuine  foundation  \ 
talk.    The  Lady  Mordaunt  case  was  one  instance  of  this  sot 
the  baccarat  case  another.     But  even  these — full  enough 
toothsome  meat  as  were  both — were  spiced  and  flavored 
suit  the  foreign  palate,  and  given  an  additional  brace  to  t 
able  them  to  stand  a  change  of  climate  when  their  deta 
went  sparkling  through  the  submarine  wires. 

Much  that  is  said  and  written  of  Prince  Albert  Victor  £ 
quires  this  additional  zest  before  it  goes  over  to  the  Amerir; 
press.  One  of  the  most  ridiculous  instances  of  this  sort  th 
I  can  remember  was  the  report,  published  in  the  Amerio 
papers  some  years  ago,  that  he  was  going  to  marry  t 
famous  Ohio  beauty,  Miss  Chamberlain  that  was.  I  dares; 
it  was  accepted  with  unalloyed  credence  by  many  Americi 
readers.  An  American  lady,  a  friend  of  mine,  actually  wrc 
to  me  to  ask  if  it  were  true,  her  curiosity  being  based  more 
surprise  than  doubt.  But,  whatever  is  said  or  written  abo 
him,  there  is  this  to  record  in  his  favor:  He  is  moral,  ai 
decent,  and  cleanly  in  his  life.  Dull,  and  conceited,  and  uni 
teresting,  and  effeminate  he  may  be,  but  he  is  not  vicioi 
He  is  totally  unlike  his  father.  He  does  nothing  to  scandaii 
society,  and  will  never  do  so  if  he  is  let  alone.  All  rig! 
minded  people  must  commend  his  wish  to  marry  the  worn; 
he  loves,  and  his  determination  to  marry  no  one  else.  For 
young  man  in  his  position  to  have  and  exhibit  a  will  of  I 
own  may  not  be  in  accord  with  the  usages  of  his  rank,  but 
it  did  not  interfere  with  the  plans  of  his  self-constitut< 
mentors,  it  would  not  be  called  obstinacy,  mulishness,  ai 
pig-headedness,  but  would  be  regarded  as  an  admirable  qui 
ity,  especially  in  a  future  king.  That  he  is  endowed  wi 
good  sense  and  good  taste,  despite  his  unsightly  exhibitions 
"collars  and  cuffs,"  which  have  gained  him  that  nickname, 
shown  by  his  behavior  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  a  Car 
bridge  undergraduate.  A  most  elaborate  "gentleman  cor. 
moner's  "  gown  was  provided  for  him.  It  was  made  of  si 
and  covered  with  gold  lace.  He  positively  refused  to  we 
the  garment.  He  saw  it  once  in  the  shop-window  of  tl 
tailor  who  made  it,  and  there  he  let  it  stay,  studiously  avoit 
ing  having  to  pass  the  shop  lest  he  should  see  it  again.  Th) 
again,  his  distaste  for  the  purposeless  life  of  a  "  man-abou 
town"  is  highly  commendable.  His  duties  with  his  regime 
may  not  be  exhaustingly  onerous,  but  they,  at  least,  bear  tl 
appearance  of  work  of  some  sort. 

As  for  his  dullness,  he  is  not  exactly  to  blame  for  that.  I  c 
not  think  any  disinterested  person  ever  accused  the  Prince  < 
Wales  of  being  what  you  would  call  brilliant,  and  we  i 
know  how  deficient  in  conversational  powers  and  accomplisi 
ments  the  Princess  of  Wales  is.  With  such  a  father  at 
mother,  people  should  not  expect  too  much  of  him.  h 
would,  perhaps,  do  better,  and  his  heaviness  be  regarded  wil 
a  more  extenuating  spirit  were  he  less  conceited  and  dom 
neering.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  saw  him  at  Princess  Beatrice 
wedding,  told  me  that  the  way  in  which  he  there  heard  hii 
speak  to  Lord  Lathom,  the  lord  chamberlain,  was  rude 
overbearing  to  a  degree.  Were  he  any  one  else,  it  is  safe  t* 
say  that  he  would  not  be  tolerated  in  a  regiment  like  tri 
Tenth  Hussars,  but  would  soon  find  himself  located  withi 
the  dismal  confines  of  "  Coventry."  However,  it  is  too  swaj 
ger  a  thing  to  have  a  future  king  for  a  brother  officer  to  alio 
his  faults  to  be  noticed.  Cockaic.NE. 

London,  October  10,  1891, 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
William  T.  Coleman,  the  chairman  cf  the  famous 
m  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees  of  1851.  1856, 
ind  1877,  in  an  account  of  their  work  which  he  has 
vritten  for  the  November  Century,  refers  to  the 
ecent  lynching  at  New  Orleans,  and  tells  what  he 
hinks  the  people  of  California  would  have  done 
rader  the  same  circumstances. 

W.  E.  Henley  has  edited  a  volume  of  "  Byron's 
etters,"  which  is  announced  for  early  publication. 

A  beautiful  little  edition  of  Herrick  is  forthcom- 
g  in  England — an  edition  for  which  Mr.  Swin- 
mrne  has  written  a  preface.  The  spelling  of  the 
Meras  is  modernized — otherwise  the  text  is  that  of 
he  original  edition.  This  is  the  first  volume  of  a 
lew  series  to  be  called  "  The  Muse's  Library." 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  November  St. 
Hicholas  is  as  follows  : 

A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death,"  by  Frederick 
chwatka ;  "The  Sea-Pight  off  the  Azores,"  by  C.  H. 
•aimer;  "Tom  Paulding"  — chaps.  I. -111.,  by  Brander 
latthews  ;  "  Tee-Wahn  Folk-Stories  "  by  Charles  F.  Lum- 
nis:  "The  Dickey  Boy,"  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins ;  "To  the 
ummit  of  Pike's  Peak  by  Rail,"  by  Lucie  A.   Ferguson  ; 

Russian  Children  in  the  Ural  Mountains,"  by  David  Ker  ; 

The    New   Story  of  the  Apple- Pie."  by   E.   T.  Corbett; 

Launcelol's  Tower,"  by  Marjorie  Richardson;  "The  Bar- 
er of  Sari-Ann,"  by  jack  Bennett;  "Jericho  Bob,"  by 
\nna  Eichberg  King;  "Professor  Chipmunk's  Surprising 
Adventure,"  by  Tudor  Jenks;  "How  Johnny  Got  a  Gun," 
>y  H.  A.  Ogden  ;  and  verses  and  jingles  by  Mildred  Howells, 

.   F.  Butts,  Virginia  Woodward   Cloud;  Benjamin  Web- 

1,  and  Eva.L.  Carson. 

Miss  Blanche  Willis  Howard's  new  story,  "A 
Battle  and  a  Boy."  is  running  as  a  serial  in  the  Lon- 
lon  magazine,  Atalanta. 


While  heartily  praising  Miss  Wilkins's  stories,  the 
London  Spectator  is  much  afflicted  by  the  Yankee 
'-■  dialect  employed  therein.  "  The  characters  one  and 
ill,"  it  says,  "speak  a  particularly  uncouth  and  un- 
jainly  kind  of  English,  which  provokes  one  to  be- 
lieve that  provincial  American  is  the  most  barbarous 
Cl  anguage  in  the  world."  We  wonder  (says  the  New 
York  Tribune)  why  the  English  critics  who  so  often 
object  to  the  Yankee  dialect  in  our  fiction  never  have 
.nything  to  say  about  the  more  than  uncouth  and 
>arbarous  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  dialects  which 
make  many  of  their  native  novels  hideous  to  a  lover 
of  good  English. 

'  Mrs.  Margaret  Deland,  during  the  past  summer, 
wrote  a  number  of  short  stories,  which  will  probably 
be  brought  out  in  a  volume. 

Timothy  Cole's  contributions  to  the  Century  for 
November  are  engravings  of  two  of  Michael  An- 
gelo's  "Sibyls,"  in  the  Sistine  Chapel.  In  the  De- 
cember number  four  of  Raphael's  most  famous 
works  will  be  reproduced.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  Mr.  Cole's  blocks  are  classified  at  the  custom- 
house as  "manufactures  of  wood,"  and  that  "a 
round  sum  is  exacted  in  duty  on  each." 

Canon  Farrar's  novel,  "Darkness  and  Dawn,"  is 
a  story  of  the  time  of  Nero,  and  is  said  to  adhere 
more  closely  to  facts  than  most  historical  fiction. 


The  death  of  James  Parton,  at  Newburyport,  re- 
calls the  struggle  which  he  made  before  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts  to  secure  the  legalization  of 
bis  second  marriage.     These  are  the  facts  : 

"Mr.  Parton's  first  wife  was  a  sister  of  N.  P.  Willis,  the 
widow  of  Charles  H.  Eldridge,  formerly  a  bank-cashier  in 
Boston.  She  was  widely  known  as  '  Fanny  Fern.'  She 
bad  a  daughter,  Ellen,  by  her  first  marriage,  and  four  years 
after  her  death,  in  1872,  this  daughter  became  the  second 
Mrs.  Parton.  Shortly  after  this  marriage,  one  of  the  lawyer 
friends  of  Mr.  Parton  called  his  attention  to  an  old  statute, 
which  was  yet  in  force,  forbidding  marriages  between  a  man 
and  his  step -daughter.  The  parries  immediately  separated, 
but  shortly  after  went  into  the  State  of  New  York,  where 
their  marriage  would  be  lawful,  and  there  they  were  re- 
married. Then  they  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  petitioned 
the  general  court  to  legalize  their  marriage.  All  kinds  of 
opposition  were  manifested,  but  Mr.  Parton  finally  triumphed. 
His  wife  survives  him." 

Mr.  Edgar  Wilson  Nye  ("Bill  Nye")  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Century,  during  the  coming  year,  a 
series  of  articles  descriptive  of  his  experiences,  in 
various  capacities,  in  different  parts  of  America. 
He  calls  them  his  "Autobiographies."  The  first 
one,  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,"  appears  in  the  November  number. 

Miss  Yonge's  new  novel  is  to  be  called  "That 
Stick." 

Mildred  Howells,  daughter  of  the  novelist,  has  a 
Uttle  poem  in  the  November  St.  Nicholas,  which  we 
reprint  in  another  column. 

Tennyson  is  preparing  to  publish  a  volume  of  new 
poems,  which  will,  it  is  predicted,  astonish  his  read- 
ers by  its  richness  and  variety.  These  poems, 
mainly  written  in  his  eighty-second  year,  comprise 
Hellenic  legend,  Oriental  tradition,  humorous  patois, 
and  stories  of  the  wild  brigand  life  of  Southern  Eu- 
rope. His  new  comedy  of  the  wildwood  has  aroused 
the  enthusiasm  of  Theodore  Watts,  who  says  that 
over  it  all  hangs  the  magic  of  the  fairyland  of  the 
"Midsummer-Night's  Dream"  and  the  "Faithful 
Shepherdess." 

Among  the  books  about  the  stage  likely  to  be 
published  this  fall  is  Mr,  Davenport  Adams's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Drama,"  announced  nearly  ten  years 
ago. 

The  November  Century  contains  the  following 
articles  : 

"Michelangelo  Buonarotti—  Italian  Old  Masters,"  by  W. 
J.  Stulman;  "Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the 
War,"  by  Wilbur  Fisk  Tillett ;  "A  Great  German  Artist- 


Adolf  Menzel,"  by  Carl  Marr;  "  The  Players,"  by  Brander 
Matthews;  "The  Naulahka"— 1.,  by  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Wolcott  Balesuer ;  "What  are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?" 
by  F.  D.  Millet ;  "  How  Old  Folks  Won  the  Oaks,"  by  J.  J. 
Eakins;  "The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace," 
by  Edgar  W.  Nye ;  "  Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  Enelish 
Family."edited  by  Stephen  Pratt;  "  A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite — 
King's  River  Canon,  by  John  Muir  ;  "  A  Theft  Condoned  " 
by  Gertrude  Smith ;  "The  Food-Supply  of  the  Future,"  by 
W.  O.  Atwater;  "James  Russell  Lowell,"  by  George  E. 
Woodberry;  "Lowell's  Americanism,"  by  Joel  Benton; 
"The  Major's  Appointment,"  by  Julia  Schayer;  "The 
Choice,"  by  Owen  Innsly  ;  "San  Francisco  Vigilance  Com- 
mittees," by  William  T.Coleman;  and  verses  by  Florence 
Earle  Coates,  Edith  M.  Thomas,  Elizabeth  W.  Fiske, 
Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Orelia  Kay  Bell,  James  Herbert  i 
Morse,  Sylvester  Baxter,  Edith  Wharton,  A.  Lampman,  P.  1 
J.  Coleman,  C.  P.  Stetson,  E.  A.  Oldham,  Margaret  Vande-  1 
grift,  G.  E.  de  Steigver,  C.  H.  Webb,  and  G.  Towner. 

There  is  no  diminution  of  Mr.  Kipling's  success 
in  England.  Of  his  new  book,  two  large  editions 
were  taken  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight. 


Children's  Books. 
"Marjorie  and  Her  Papa,"  by  Robert  Howe 
Fletcher,  already  noticed  in  this  column,  is  repub- 
lished from  that  admirable  child's  magazine,  St. 
Nicholas,  by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Mostly  Marjorie  Day,"  by  Virginia  F.  Town- 
send,  is  a  story  for  girls,  narrating  the  life  of  a  young 
woman  who  braves  conventionality  for  the  sake  of 
her  sense  of  duty.  Published  by  Lee  &.Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"The  Dash  for  Khartoum,"  by  G.  Henty,  is  a 
healthily  exciting  tale  for  boys,  in  which  incidents  of 
the  Nile  Expedition  are  cleverly  turned  to  the  uses 
of  fiction.  Another  good  story  ior  young  lads  is 
"  The  Pilots  of  Pomona,"  by  R.  Leighton,  the  scene 


of  which  is  laid  among  the  sea-faring  folk  of  the 
Orkney  Islands.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  each  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"Nurse  Heatherdale's  Slory  "  is  the  title  of  an- 
other of  Mrs.  Molesworth's  excellent  stories  for  little 
girls — for  those  little  girls  who  have  been  developed 
beyond  that  epicene  intellectual  period  when  they  care 
only  for  fairy-tales,  and  now  are  attracted  by  dolls 
and  stories  of  other  little  girls.  It  is  illustrated  in  a 
Walter  Crane-esque  manner  by  L.  Leslie  Brooke. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

A  very  exciting  duel  on  horseback  between  a  New 
Mexican  lad  and  a  great  Ute  Indian  is  the  subject  of 
the  tale,  "A  New  Mexico  David,"  that  gives  its 
title  to  a  volume  of  short  stories  and  sketches  of 
South- Western  life  by  C.  F.  Lummis.  The  author 
knows  bis  people  thoroughly,  and  his  pen-pictures 
are  as  racy  of  the  soil  as  are  Remington's  wonderful 
drawings.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Son, 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

The  title  of  Ingersoll  Lockwood's  third  American 
tale  for  children  is  "  Little  Captain  Doppelkop," 
which  means  Double-Head  and  refers  to  the  dual 
nature  of  the  hero,  who  is  composed  of  two  selves, 
a  good  self  and  a  bad.  The  author's  extravagant 
fancy  makes  the  most  of  this  conceit,  and  the  resul 
is  a  story  which  should  be  very  popular  with  little 
readers.  The  humorous  illustrations  by  Clifton 
Johnson  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  text.  Pub- 
lished by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  52.00  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 
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with  Btool  and  scarf,  for$2US. oO  spot  cash,  f.  o.  b. 
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money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianos 
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Dialogues,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISOH,  Publisher,    Chicago. 
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THE  NOVEMBER  CENTURY 


Begins  a  new  volume  with  a  number  of  great  interest  and  pictorial  beauty.     It  contains  : 
A  Double  Frontispiece.     Michelangelo's  Sibyls,  engraved  by  Cole. 

A  Rival  of  the  Yosemite.     The  6rst  fully  illustrated  description  of 
a  wonderful  canon.     By  John  Muir;   with  nine  full-page  pictures. 

What  Are  Americans  Doing  in  Art?    An  important  paper  by 
Francis  D.  Millet,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Academy  of  Design. 

"The  Players,"  the  famous  New  York  club  founded  by  Edwin 
Booth,  described  by  Brander  Matthews,  with  striking  illustrations. 

Three  Complete  Stories  (with  illustrations),  and  first  chapters  of 

"THE  NAULAHKA," 

A  NOVEL  OF  AMERICA  AND  INDIA  BY 

RUDYARD  KIPLING  AND  WOLCOTT  BALESTIER. 

In  the  invention  and  composition  of  this  story  Rudyard  Kipling  is  associated  with  a 
young  American  writer.  The  hero  and  heroine  of  the  novel,  who  live  in  a  "  booming  " 
Colorado  town,  are  transplanted  to  India  —  he  in  search  of  a  famous  jeweled  necklace 
(the  "  Naulahka  ")  said  to  be  upon  an  Indian  idol,  and  she  as  a  physician  to  her  own  sex. 

The    Food=Supply  Of    the    Future,  by  Prof.  W.  O.  Atwater.     The  first  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  agricultural  topics,  discussing  ««  The  Farmer's  Discontent,"  etc. 

The  San  Francisco  Vigilance  Committees  0f  1S51,  1S56  and  1877, 
described  by  their  famous  chairman,  William  T.  Coleman,  of  San  Francisco. 
"The  Autobiography  of  a  Justice  of  the  Peace."    By  the 

well-known    humorist    Edgar  W.    Nye  ("Bill   Nye").      Illustrated. 

A  Great  German   Artist.     The  work  of  Adolf  Menzel,  described 
by  one  of  his  pupils  and  richly  illustrated  with  eleven  engravings. 

The  number  contains  also  "  Southern  Womanhood  as  Affected  by  the  War  " ;  a  new  portrait  of  James 
Russell  Lowell,  accompanying  a  paper  by  Prof.  George  E.  Woodberry ;  "  Mazzini's  Letters  to  an  Eng- 
lishFamily";  interesting  contributions  in  "Topics  of  the  Time'';  "Open  Letters,"  and  the  newly  named 
"  In  Lighter  Vein  "  department.     With  this  number  The  Century  begins  its  twenty-second  year  with 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN   PROGRAM. 

Besides  the  serial  features  which  begin  in  the  November  number,  it  will  print,  during  the  year, 
A  New  Life  of  Columbus,  by  the  distinguished  Spaniard,  Emilio  Castelar  (richly  illustrated); 
important  papers  on  The  World's  Fair;  a  serial  novel  of  the  Great  West,  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote; 
one  of  New  York  life,  by  the  author  of  "The  Anglomaniacs,"  and  a  novel  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell;  a 
series  of  short  stories,  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich ;  articles  on  the  American  Indian,  The  Indian's 
Side, —  written  from  his  standpoint;  a  number  of  papers  on  Art  Subjects,  with  Cole's  engravings 
of  Old  Masters ;  a  series  on  Poetry  by  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  ;  one  on  American  Speech  by 
Edward  Eggleston;  articles  by  Gounod  and  other  famous  French  Musicians  on  their  life  and 
work;  illustrated  papers  on  "The  Jews  in  New  York,"  with  other  articles  on  phases  of  New  York 
life;  papers  .by  the  well-known  war-correspondent,  Archibald  Forbes,  etc.,  etc.     December  will  be 

A  Richly  Illustrated  Christmas  Number. 

The  Century  is  issued  on  the  ist  of  each  month.    A  year's  subscription  costs  $4.00;  single  numbers,  35  cents. 
The  new  volume  begins  with  November.     Subscriptions  are  taken  by  newsdealers  and  booksel- 
lers generally,  by  postmasters,  and  by  the  publishers.    Remittances  should  be  made 
by  post-office  or  express  order,  bank  check,  draft,  or  in  registered  letter. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 
New  York. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

New  Publications. 
"Don't  Many;   or,  Advice  as  to   How,  When, 
and  Who  (sic)  to  Marry"  is  published  by  J.  S. 
Ogilvie,  New  York  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  Senator  Lars  Erikson,"  by  Franklyn  W.  Lee,  a 
novel  dealing  with  political  corruption,  has  been 
issued  in  the  Idle  Moments  Series  by  the  Price- 
McGill  Company,  St.  Paul  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  White  Slaves,"  by  the  Rev.  Louis  A.  Banks,  D. 
D.,  is  a  study  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  Boston  ; 
especially  the  victims  of  the  "sweating"  system. 
Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Lorita,  An  Alaskan  Maiden,"  by  Susie  W. 
Clark,  showing  the  effect  of  the  Alaskan  trip  on  the 
person  already  predisposed  to  cacoethes  scribendi, 
has  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"  The  Shadow  of  Shame,"  by  Auslyn  Granville,  a 
novel  of  life  in  the  American  colony  in  Paris  and 
with  the  French  and  German  armies  during  the  war 
of  1870-71,  has  been  published  in  paper  covers  by 
Charles  H.  Sergei  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Mon  Oncle  et  Mon  Cure,"  the  novel  by  Jean  de 
la  Brete  which  was  recently  "crowned"  by  the 
Acad^mie  Francaise,  receiving  the  Montyon  prize, 
has  been  republished  (in  French)  in  the  Romans 
Choisis  by  William  R.  Jenkins,  New  York  ;  price, 
60  cents  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

Zola's  "Therese  Raquin,"  translated  by  John 
Stirling,  and  "  Corinne  ;  or,  Italy,"  by  Mme.  de 
Stae'l,  in  English  translation  and  with  explanatory 
notes,  have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by  T.  B. 
Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  25  cents 
and  75  cents,  respectively  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

Henry  George's  open  letter  to  Pope  Leo  the 
Thirteenth  on  "  The  Condition  of  Labor  "  has  been 
published,  together  with  the  Pope's  recent  encyclical 
letter  on  the  same  topic,  in  Lovell's  Political  and 
Scientific  Series  by  the  United  States  Book  Com- 
pany, New  York  ;  price,  30  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot, 
Upham  &  Co. 

"  Hints  to  Amateurs,"  by  Louise  Jopling,  is  a 
hand-book  on  art,  discussing  "  Black  and  White," 
"Oil-Painting,"  "Water-Colors,"  "Pastel — Pho- 
tography— Sketching  from  Nature,"  "Anatomy," 
and  "  Perspective."  Published  by  Harper  & 
Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  Lovell  reprints  of  English  novels  are 
"My  Jo,  John,"  by  Helen  Mathers,  in  the  West- 
minster Series  (price,  25  cents),  and  "In  Luck's 
Way,"  by  "John  Strange  Winter,"  and  "  Olga's 
Crime,"  by  Frank  Barrett,  in  the  International 
Series  (price,  50  cents  each).  Published  by  the 
John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"John  Winthrop's  Defeat,"  by  Jean  Kate  Lud- 
lum,  a  story  of  fashionable  life  with  plenty  of  Wall 
Street  speculation  and  summer-resort  flirtation  in  it, 
and  "Little  Heather-Blossom,"  translated  from  the 
German  of  Frau  von  Ingersleben  by  Mary  ].  Saf- 
ford,  have  been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  pub- 
lished by  Robert  Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price, 
50  cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Stolen  Sweets;  or,  W.  W.  W.  and  W.,"  by 
William  Wilson  Knott,  alleged  to  be  "  the  acme  of 
realism  "  and  decked  for  the  altar  of  Mammon  with 
a  beautiful  pink  cover,  on  which  is  pictured  a  young 
woman  in  a  ball-dress  struggling  in  the  arms  of  a 
cheap  drummer  in  a  velvet  smoking-jacket,  has 
been  issued  by  the  Bow  Knot  Publishing  Company, 
Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Only  Skin  Deep,"  by  Stanley  McKenna,  is  one 
of  those  unlovely  novels  of  the  latest  sensational 
school  in  which  the  writers  have  swung  from  prudery 
to  the  other  extreme  of  the  pendulum's  range.  Judg- 
ing from  the  illustrations,  one  might  put  "  Only  Skin 
Deep  "  down  as  a  localized  adaptation  of  some  recent 
French  novel.  Published  by  the  Gould  Publishing 
House,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  Queen  of  Roumania,  who  is  known  in  litera- 
ture as  "  Carmen  Sylva,"  has  written  her  first  novel 
in  "  Edleen  Vaughan,"  a  story  of  Wales,  in  which 
the  central  theme  is  a  mother's  love  for  a  worthless 
son.  It  is  a  very  romantic  tale,  and  the  local  color 
is  obtained  by  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  harpers, 
witches,  and  other  Welsh  peculiarities.  Published 
by  the  Cassell  Publishing  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1  00  ;  for  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

"The  Woman's  Manual  of  Parliamentary  Law," 
by  Harriet  R.  Shattuck,  finds  excuse  for  being  in 
the  fact  that  the  author  has  not  only  set  forth  the 
modes  of  procedure  observed  in  the  conduct  ol  club 
and  other  public  meetings,  but  has  explained  and 
illustrated  them  in  so  far  as  seems  to  her  necessary 
'"o"  their  perfect  comprehension  by  lovely  woman 
aiild  stoop_to  parley  and  learns  too  lale  that 


rules  of  order  betray.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,"  by  Richard  Pryce, 
is  an  English  story — though  the  scene  might  be  laid 
in  almost  any  other  civilized  country,  except  for  the 
particularly  matter-of-fact  and  English  views  ex- 
pressed on  matrimony — in  which  the  heroine  is  fickle 
by  nature  and  cajoled  by  an  aunt  almost  into  mar- 
rying the  wrong  man  ;  but,  of  course,  she  doesn't. 
"  Dumaresq's  Daughter,"  by  Grant  Allen,  is  another 
English  novel,  of  quite  another  type,  however. 
Published  in  the  Franklin  Square  Library  by  Harper 
&  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Rodney,"  by  David  Hannay,  is  the  latest  issue 
of  the  English  Men  of  Action  Series.  Admiral 
Rodney  it  was  who  compelled  the  allied  French  and 
Spanish  fleets  to  raise  the  siege  of  Gibraltar,  and 
who  broke  the  naval  power  of  the  French  by  a 
great  victory  in  the  West  Indies.  These  are  among 
the  feats  noticed  in  this  book,  and,  as  to  his  char- 
acter, Mr.  Hannay  classes  Rodney  among  those 
aristocrats  who  are  self-seeking  in  small  matters, 
but  who  find  no  sacrifice  too  great  to  make  for  their 
native  country.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  60  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

Professor  Joseph  Le  Conte  has  prepared  a  second, 
revised  edition  of  his  "  Evolution  and  Its  Relation  to 
Religious  Thought."  It  differs  from  the  first  edition 
in  some  changes  and  additions,  chief  among  which 
are  new  chapters  on  the  factors  of  evolution,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  Immanency,  and  "  The  Re- 
lation of  Evolution  to  the  Doctrine  of  the  Christ," 
and  further  elucidation  of  the  chapter  "  On  the  Re- 
lation of  Man  to  Nature."  It  is  difficult  to  over- 
estimate the  value  of  this  book  to  those  who  would 
easily  keep  in  touch  with  the  serious  thought  of  the 
times.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  completion  of  fifty  years  of  the  business  of 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son  was  celebrated  recently  in 
London  by  a  notable  banquet  which  filled  no  incon- 
siderable place  in  the  public  eye,  and  in  further  com- 
memoration of  the  same  occasion  a  volume  has  been 
issued,  entitled  "The  Business  of  Travel,"  by  W. 
Fraser  Rae.  It  is  a  history  of  the  Cooks'  Excursion 
business,  from  its  inception  in  1841,  in  a  little  excur- 
sion of  less  than  a  dozen  miles,  to  the  present  time, 
when  the  company  has  facilities  for  travel  over  some 
two  million  miles  of  railways,  oceans,  and  rivers. 
The  lives  of  Thomas  Cook,  the  founder  of  the  busi- 
ness, and  John  M.Cook,  the  managing  partner,  are 
given  at  length.  Published  for  free  distribution  by 
Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  261  and  262  Broadway,  New 
York. 

"The  Society  Calendar,"  designed  by  Francis 
Day,  comes  well  in  advance  of  the  new  year,  but  it 
is  so  pretty  that  it  should  not  be  forgotten  in  the  in- 
terim. It  consists  of  twelve  sheets  of  rough  paper 
on  which  are  reproduced  in  colors  designs  showing 
the  society  girl  in  costumes  and  occupations  appro- 
priate to  the  various  months.  There  is  variety  in 
the  subjects,  they  are  all  pretty  and  handsomely 
gowned,  and  the  general  effect  is  very  pleasing. 
Another  calendar  which  is  prettily  designed  is  the 
"Four  Little  Japs,"  showing  a  quartet  of  dainty 
musmies,  each  sporting  a  fan  on  which  a  calendar  of 
three  months  is  painted.  Published  by  the  Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ;  price  :  $1.75  and  30 
cents,  respectively  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

A  book  which  intelligently  and  comprehensibly 
treats  of  the  philosophy  of  aesthetics  is  deserving  of 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  such  will  doubtless  greet 
Professor  William  Knight's  "  The  Philosophy  of  the 
Beautiful  ;  Being  Outlines  of  the  History  of  --Es- 
thetics." Some  idea  of  its  scope  may  be  had  from 
the  following  list  of  its  chapter-heads  :  "  Prehistoric 
Origins,"  "Oriental  Art  and  Speculation,"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Greece,"  "  The  Neoplatonists," 
"The  Grasco-Roman  Period,"  "  Medievalism," 
"The  Philosophy  of  Germany,"  "The  Philosophy 
of  France,"  "The  Philosophy  of  Italy,"  "The 
Philosophy  of  Holland,"  "The  Philosophy  of 
Britain,"  and  "  The  Philosophy  of  America." 
Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

A  young  man,  a  robust  athlete,  who  was  stricken 
with  paralysis  of  his  lower  limbs  during  his  junior 
year  at  Harvard,  is  the  author  of  "  A  Translation  of 
Dante's  Eleven  Letters,"  with  notes  and  comments. 
Professor  Norton  tells  us  in  an  introductory  note 
how  Mr.  C.  S.  Latham,  having  been  deprived  of  the 
power  to  enter  into  the  ordinary  competitions  of  life, 
completed  his  college  course  and  then  submitted  this 
translation,  with  the  explanatory  notes,  in  the  con- 
test for  the  Dante  Prize,  which  was  awarded  to  him 
unanimously.  G.  R.  Carpenter,  who  edited  the 
work  for  publication,  has  added  an  appendix  con- 
taining a  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  some  of 
the  letters,  which  Mr.  Latham  would  doubtless  have 
done,  had  not  death  intervened.  Published  by 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price.  $1.50  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  valuable  catalogue  of  mounted  and  unmounted 
foreign  photographs  has  been  issued  by  C.  H.  Dun- 
ton  &  Co.,  of  116  Boylston  Street,  Boston.  It  com- 
prises about  one  hundred  pages  in  which  are  cata- 


logued photographs  from  original  paintings  at  Berlin, 
Dresden,  Florence — at  the  academy,  in  churches 
and  galleries,  and  in  the  Pitti  and  Uffizi  palaces — 
London,  Madrid,  Milan,  Munich,  Naples,  Padua, 
Paris  —  the  Louvre,  Luxembourg,  Sorbonne,  and 
Versailles — Rome,  Seville,  Vienna,  and  other  art- 
centres  of  Europe  ;  views  of  places  in  Europe,  the 
Holy  Land,  India,  and  Egypt  ;  photographs  of 
ancient  and  modern  sculpture  in  Berlin,  Florence, 
Greece,  London,  Munich,  Naples,  Paris,  and  Rome  ; 
and  photographs  from  modern  French,  German,  and 
Italian  paintings,  drawings,  etc. ;  and  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Braun's  famous  carbon  photographs.  An 
alphabetical  index  to  artists  greatly  facilitates  the  use 
of  the  catalogue.     It  will  be  sent  by  mail. 


SHAKESPEARE 

Commentaries,  Books  of  Criticism, 
and  Shakespearian^  for  tbe  new 
SHAKESPEARE  CLUE,  at 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

Masonic  Temple,   f  Q  Post  Street 


Bancroft's  Pacific  Coast  Histories' 

A  complete  set,  39  volumes,  Russia  bind- 
ing, perfect  condition,  for  sale  at  S3. 00  a 
volume  ;  original  price.  S10.00  a  volume. 

Address  "  H.  D.  C."  Argonaut  office. 


"Attains  that  rare  quality  in  modem  sketches  0/ travel  —  >uruclty" 

The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 


The  interesting  record  of  a  journey  through  China,  Mongolia,  and  Tibet. 
Ey  WILLIAM  Woodville  RocKHILL;  large  8vo,  399  pages,  with  maps  and 
illustrations;  cloth,  gilt  top,  sides  uncut.     Price  $3.50. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of  equal  civilization  of  which  so  little  has  been  divulged  as  Tibet. 
Mr.  RockhiU's  book  is  the  report  of  a  well-qualified  and  adventur  u-  American  traveler, 
formerly  o(  the  diplomatic  service,  who  has  recently  returned  from  a  'ong,  perilous,  and  suc- 
cessful journey  through  this  the  unknown  heart  of  Asia. 


The  Women  of  the  French 
Salons. 

The  illustrated  gilt-b"ok  of  the  season: 
printed  in  two  colors,  cloth,  rich  binding,  gill 
(op,  $6.00.     In  vellum,  $10.00. 

The  Squirrel  Inn. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton:  illustrated  by  A. 
B.  Frost;  8vo,  222  pages,  cloth     Price  $1.25. 

Two  Worlds  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Small  Svo, 
ii5pages.  In  cloth,  75 cents:  in  vellum,  $1.50. 

Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod. 

(New  Editi  in.) 
Large  Svo,  nearlv  900  pages,  magnificently 
illustrated.     Price  $5.00. 

The  Autobiography  of  Joseph 
Jefferson . 

Svo,  500  pages:  illustrated  with  nearly  100 
portraits.     In  rich  binding,  $4.00. 


FOR  BOYS  AND   GIRLS. 

Lady  Jane. 

By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated  by 
Birch.  Small  410,  246  pages,  illuminated 
cover,  $1.50. 

Marjorie  and  Her  Papa. 

By  Lieut  Robert  H.  Fletcher.  A  de- 
lightful book  for  little  children.  In  boards, 
price  $1  00. 

Baby  World. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  standard 
volume  for  very  little  folks.  Kdited  by  Mary 
Mapes  Dodge.     In  boards,  $:.oo. 

The  Brownie  Books. 

Thcfamous  books  of  pictures  and  poems  by 
Palmer  Cox, — "The  Brownies:  Their  Book" 
($1.50);  "Another  Brownie  Book"  ($1.50). 
Fifty  thousand  sold. 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  numbers  of  this  famous  magazine  for 
1,  in  two  parts.     Price  $4.00. 


Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  oj price  by  t/ie  publis/eers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 


THE  CENTURY   CO'S 
MAGAZINE   FOR  YOUNG   FOLKS. 

'T^HIS  famous  magazine  has  been  at  the  head 
e*  ±  of  all  children's  periodicals  since  it  began 
issue  in  1S73,  and  consolidated  with  itself  "Our 
Young  Folks,"  "The  Little  Corporal,"  "The 
School  Day  Magazine,"  and  other  juvenile  mag- 
azines of  that  day-     From  the  first  issue 

Mary  Mapes  Dodge 

Has  been  the  editor,  and  the  pens  of  the  great- 
est writers  of  the  English  world,  and  the  pencils 
of  the  most  famous   illustrators,  have  been  at 
its    service.      Tennyson,    Longfellow,    Bryant, 
Thomas  Hughes,  Whittier,  Bret  Harte,  Bayard 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Burnett,  Miss  Alcott,  Donald  G- 
Mitchell,  George    Macdonald,  and    Professor 
Proctor  are  a  few  of  the  many  great   names 
which  have  been  upon  its  list  of  contributors. 
y        Everything  in  it  is  illustrated. 

The  November  Number, 

Ready  everywhere  Saturday,  October  24th,  begins 
the  new  volume  and  is  just  the  number  for  new 
readers  to  buy.    It  contains*  first  chapters  of  Bran- 
der  Matthews's  serial  story,  Lieut.  Schwatka's  arti- 
cle  on  "A  Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death,"  a 
charming  story  by  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  and  a  host  of 
other  good  things.    During  the  volume  now  begin- 
ning, besides  a  long  list  of  serial  stories,  St.  Nicholas 
will   have  a  great  number  of  useful  articles  on  such 
subjects  as  "How  Columbus  Reckoned,"  "William  the 
Conqueror,"  "Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,"  "Straight 
Lines  and  Circles,"  "Strange  Corners  of  Our  Coun- 
try," "(Honors  to  the  Flag,"  "Boys  and  the  National 
Guard,"  "The  Making  of  a  Great  Newspaper,"  etc. 

If  there  are  boys  and  girls  in  your  home  you  need 
St.  NICHOLAS.  //  costs  $3.00  a  yea?;  or  23  cents  a  copy.  News-stands  and  bookstores 
have  it,  or  you  can  subscribe  with  the  publishers  {send  check,  draft,  money  or  express  order). 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  S3  East  17th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


BOOK  SALE! 


AN  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME. 


PIANO  SALE ! 

THE  J.  DEWING  COMPANY  FLOOD  BUILDING 


A  Closing-Out  Sale  of  our  entire  retail  atock. 
Choice  BOOKS  and  PICTURES  selling  at  a 

great  sacrifice.     Our  large  stock  of  Holiday  Books 
are  just  being  placed  on  our  counters. 

Dewingr   Bros,    and    Kroeger    &    Sons*   Pianos. 
Large  Discount  to  reduce  stock. 


13  MARKET  STREET. 


November  2,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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VANITY    PAIR. 

A  French  journal  recently  collected  the  opinions 
of  some  eminent  writers  on  the  right  of  the  husband 
to  overlook,  without  invitation,  his  wife's  corres- 
,  pondence — they  did  not  discuss  the  reverse  per- 
i  formance.  A  few  of  the  gallant  French  authors 
t  actually  upheld  the  husband's  right  to  commit  this 
'  breach  of  manners  and  minor  morals,  on  the 
ground  that  a  wife  ought  not  to  have  any  secrets 
1  from  her  husband.  But  the  most  innocent  and 
i  affectionate  of  wives  may  have,  occasionally,  a  letter 
with  a  friend's  secret  in  it ;  or  one  only  containing 
I  that  gay,  harmless  chatter  that  is  intended  as  a  per- 
|  sonal  confidence  from  one  woman  to  another,  and 
1  should  not  be  scrutinized  by  any  other  eyes.  But 
\  even  if  every  letter  received  might  be  safely  and 
i  properly  published  forthwith,  it  is  still  an  outrage  on 
I  the  individuality  proper  and  needful  for  human  be- 
j  ings  that  one  person  should  claim,  as  a  right,  to 
I  know  all  that  another  thinks,  and  says,  and  hears. 
f  and  does.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fertile  cause  of 
I  married  discontent,  and  petty  home  squabbles,  and 
I  bitter  feelings,  than  this  attempt  (on  either  sidej  to 
I  destroy  all  individuality  in  married  life — the  claim  to 
know  all  about  where  the  spouse  has  been,  what 
1  has  there  been  said  and  done,  and  who  has  been 
[met.  It  is  obnoxious,  even  to  an  open  temper,  to 
l  feel  continually  a  watch  on  the  life  and  thoughts  ; 
I  while  many  perfectly  good  and  commonplace  peo- 
i  pie  are  not  naturally  open,  but  the  reverse,  and 
I  these  are  ."rubbed  the  wrong  way"  terribly  in 
I  temper  by  a  demand  for  detailed  accounts  of  all 
[  their  actions  and  thoughts,  notwithstanding  that  all 
lis,  in  reality,  perfectly  correct  and  avowable.  As 
I  much  personal  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  re- 
I  lationship  is  best  in  marriage. 


Professor  Mantegazza,  of  Bologna,  has  recently 
declared  that  the  disappearance  of  blondes  is  only  a 
matter  of  time.  This  fact  the  professor  ascribes  to 
an  excessive  indulgence  in  meat  diet.  Whether  the 
world  will  gain  or  lose  by  this  vacancy  in  its  ethno- 
logical composition,  Professor  Mantegazza  does  not 
say  ;  but  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  views  with  re- 
gret the  extinction  of  any  type  of  the  human  race, 
particularly  when  it  has  been  the  subject  of  song  by 
immature  poets  for  centuries.  Of  course,  there  are 
blondes  and  blondes.  From  the  girl  known  in  slang- 
phrase  as  a  "dizzy  blonde"  to  Tennyson's  ideal, 
B  divinely  tall  and  most  divinely  fair,"  is  a  far  dis- 
tance. We  could  get  along  very  well  without  the 
one,  but  scarcely  without  the  other.  Then  there  is 
the  German  blonde,  with  hair  after  the  Gretchen 
fashion,  in  double  pigtails  down  her  back.  One  can 
scarcely  imagine  the  part  of  Marguerite,  in  "  Faust," 
without  the  aforesaid  pigtails  in  the  blondest  hue. 
Fortunately,  Professor  Mantegazza,  while  indicat- 
ing the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  blonde,  also  gives 
us  the  remedy.  The  hope  of  survival  lies  in  all 
blondes  becoming  vegetarians.  While  this  might 
be  an  easy  matter  in  a  city  whose  chief  manufacture 
is  sausages,  one  doubts  whether  it  would  meet  with 
universal  acceptance  outside  Bologna.  The  proud 
American  blonde,  for  example,  would  never  forego 
her  three  meals  of  meat  per  day.  Even  a  diet  of 
ice-cream  would  not  suffice. 


In  practically  all  clubs  of  the  better  class  the  cus- 
tom is  to  have  anything  in  the  eatable,  drinkable, 
or  smokable  line  which  one  may  happen  to  want 
charged  to  his  account.  The  hungry,  thirsty,  or 
tobacco-craving  member  simply  signs  his  name  to 
the  card  and  hears  no  more  from  it  until  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  his  account  is  presented. 
The  clubs  prefer  that  no  money  should  be  paid  to 
employees,  and  clubmen  are  quite  willing  to  accom- 
modate them  in  this  respect  and  gel  wbat  they  want 
on  credit,  instead  of  dealing  with  their  clubs  on  a 
cash  basis.  Now,  even  the  best  of  men  are  inclined 
to  be  a  little  more  generous  in  their  purchases  when 
they  are  buying  on  credit  instead  of  for  cash.  Con- 
sequently, hundreds  of  clubmen  —  both  men  of 
abundant  means  and  men  of  only  moderate  incomes 
— order  a  little*  better  dinners,  a  few  more  drinks 
and  cigars,  and  considerably  more  wine  than  they 
would  were  they  required  to  hand  over  the  equiva- 
lent amount  of  cash  on  the  spot.  It  is  well  enough 
to  say  that  they  should  not,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  do.  Then,  when  their  monthly  club  bills  come 
in,  they  are  sure  that  they  did  not  have  all  those  din- 
ners, drinks,  and  cigars  charged  to  them,  and,  per- 
haps, bestow  sundry  anathemas  on  the  heads  of  the 
club's  book-keepers.  There  are  all  the  cards  duly 
signed  by  them,  as  vouchers,  though,  and,  reluct- 


antly and  only  half -convinced,  they  draw  out  their 
check-books  and  remit  the  amounts  due,  with  the 
mental  reservation  that  next  month  they  will  not 
hold  their  ends  up  quite  so  high. 


An  old  book,  treasured  as  an  heirloom,  contains 
the  following  :  Resolutions  of  a  lady  of  the  olden 
time  on  the  day  of  her  marriage,  April  28.  1741. 
The  good  lady  wrote  thus  in  a  clear,  round  hand  : 

Some  rules  I  resolve  to  observe  through  the  assistance  of 
Almighty  God  when  I  am  a  wife : 

1.  I  resolve  never  lo  contradict  my  dear  husband  without 
it  be  quite  necessary,  and  then  with  the  greatest  good  nature 
I  am  mistress  of. 

2.  To  serve  God  more  sincerely  than  I  have  done  in  the 
state  I  am  now  about  to  leave. 

3.  Never  to  fret  or  fall  into  a  passion  about  small  matters, 
but  to  have  always  a  cheerful  heart,  knowing  my  blessings 
much  exceed  any  troubles  that  can  possibly  befall  me,  and  m 
all  dangers  to  commit  myself  and  family  to  an  all-wise  Provi- 
dence, and  then  lo  be  easy  about  the  event. 

4.  Likewise  to  lay  aside  all  fondness  for  dress,  but  to  be 
always  exacdy  neat  and  clean. 

5.  I  resolve  to  be  very  active,  and  never,  for  the  sake  of 
saving  myself  a  walk,  to  neglect  anything,  though  it  be  never 
so  great  a  trifle. 

6.  I  resolve  to  be  very  frugal,  and  never  to  put  my  hus- 
band to  any  needless  expense. 

7.  I  resolve  to  be  very  kind  to  my  servants,  as  well  to  their 
soulsas  their  bodies,  and  always  to  give  exact  orders,  and 
never  to  be  in  a  passion  if  they  be  not  executed. 

8.  I  resolve  to  treat  my  friends  kindly,  but  never  extrava- 
gantly, and  to  be  full  as  glad  to  see  my  husband's  relations 
as  my  own. 

Thus  would  I  live,  thus  would  I  die. 
And  when  this  world  I  leave  to  heaven  would  fly. 
This  paper  was  signed  on  the  eve  of  her  marriage. 
April  28,  1741.  Mary  Christian. 

If  there  were  more  Mary  Christians  like  her  of 
1741,  there  would  be  more  marriages  in  1891. 

In  his  new  book.  Max  O'Rell  pays  a  deserved 
tribute  to  the  physical  beauty  and  the  intellectual 
superiority  of  American  women.  "  The  more  I  see," 
he  writes,  "of  the  American  women,  the  more  con- 
firmed I  become  in  my  impression  that  they  are 
typical — more  so  than  the  men.  They  are  like  no 
other  women  I  know.  The  brilliancy  of  their  con- 
versation, the  animation  of  their  features,  the  ab- 
sence of  affectation  in  their  manners,  make  them 
unique."  All  this  is  true.  The  American  woman  is 
entirely  different  from  every  other  specimen  of  her 
sex  under  the  sun.  From  childhood  to  girlhood  and 
from  girlhood  to  young  womanhood,  the  utmost 
care  is  bestowed  upon  her  training  and  education. 
The  widest  latitude  is  allowed  her  in  the  develop- 
ment of  all  her  intellectual  faculties.  She  is  taught 
courage,  self-reliance,  and,  within  the  bounds  of  the 
strictest  social  amenities  and  proprieties,  a  feeling  of 
personal  independence. 

This  is  the  season  of  the  year  when  the  list  of 
marriage  announcements  increases  greatly  (says  the 
New  York  Sun  J.  The  betrothals  of  the  summer 
are  fulfilled  in  the  weddings  of  the  autumn,  and  in 
all  the  circles  of  society  we  have  abundant  and  prac- 
tical proof  that  the  cry  about  the  failure  of  marriage, 
which  has  been  raised  by  a  few  pessimistic  philoso- 
phers, both  men  and  women,  is  not  heeded  by 
healthy  minds,  and  does  not  check  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  which  results  in  matrimony.  It  may  be 
true  that  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  marriage 
rate  of  highly  civilized  countries  during  recent  years. 
That  is  a  matter  of  statistics,  which  are  indisputable. 
But,  because  there  has  been  such  a  decrease,  we  have 
no  good  reason  for  concluding  that  the  desire  for 
marriage  has  lessened  proportionately  or  that  the  in- 
stitution of  matrimony  has  fallen  into  any  disfavor. 
It  means  simply  that  more  people  are  unable  to 
gratify  the  desire  for  mating  than  under  the  older 
social  conditions.  The  great  and  pervasive  emigra- 
tion movement  in  Europe  must  have  tended  to  re- 
duce the  marriage  rate  in  the  countries  most  affected 
by  it,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  the  countries 
where  the  decline  is  most  noticeable.  Naturally, 
emigration  makes  a  heavy  draft  on  the  young  and 
enterprising  unmarried  men,  and  carries  them  away 
to  different  associations.  Even  when  they  reach  the 
United  States,  whither  most  of  the  emigrants  come, 
the  necessities  of  their  situation  as  new  settlers  for- 
bid their  marrying  until  their  foothold  is  well  se- 
cured. Thus  they  swell  the  total  of  the  population, 
on  which  the  marriage  rate  is  based,  and  yet  do  not 
increase  the  number  of  marriages.  The  enormous 
draft  which  the  armies  of  Europe  make  on  the  young 
and  vigorous  men  of  the  great  states  also  assists  to 
a  marked  degree  in  lowering  the  rate  in  them  all. 
Modern  civilization,  moreover,  requires  the  em- 
ployment of  vast  numbers  of  young  men  in  pro- 
fessions and  occupations  which  shut  them  out 
from  matrimony  hardly  less  than  military  service 
itself.  More  men,  proportionately,  are  nomads 
and  adventurers  than  in  times  past,  and  the  unsettle- 
ment  of  their  lives,  of  course,  tends  to  keep  them 
from  marrying,  for  marriage  goes  with  the  fixedness 
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and  permanency  of  homes.  Even  in  this  new  coun- 
try, and  even  among  the  farming  population,  whose 
inclination  to  early  marriages  has  always  been  es- 
pecially strong,  this  migratory  spirit  is  exhibited  to 
a  striking  degree.  The  loneliness  of  farm  life  and 
the  severity  of  the  manual  labor  of  the  farm  are 
sending  the  young  men  to  the  towns,  whose  aggre- 
gate population  is  increasing  at  a  ratio  so  much 
greater  than  that  of  the  country.  Of  course  these 
must  add  to  the  ranks  of  the  bachelors  while  they 
are  striving  and  hustling  to  make  their  way  under 
new  conditions.  The  decline  in  the  marriage  rate, 
accordingly,  is  easily  explainable  on  other  grounds 
than  the  pessimistic  theory  of  the  growth  of  an  act- 
ual disinclination  to  matrimony  because  of  skepticism 
as  to  the  advantages  of  the  institution.  If  fewer 
people  marry,  proportionately,  it  is  not  because  the 
rest  do  not  want  to  marry,  but  because  the  circum- 
stances of  their  lot  prevent  them  from  gratifying 
their  desire  to  be  mated.  That  is  a  far  more  de- 
fensible theory,  so  far  as  concerns  the  great  mass  of 
the  unwedded.  It  applies  to  all  unmarried  women 
and  to  most  men  in  the  same  condition.  The  bach- 
elors from  choice  are  an  insignificant  number.  The 
voluntary  old  maids  do  not  exist,  unless  in  convents. 
In  the  circle  of  society  where  the  greatest  wealth  ex- 
ists, and  where,  consequently,  the  material  obstacles 
to  matrimony  are  least,  marriages,  and  early  mar- 
riages, are  most  frequent,  as  the  autumn  weddings 
prove,  year  after  year. 

There  seem  to  be  some  prospects  of  our  getting 
rid  of  the  theatrical  hat.  A  couple  of  winters  ago 
the  proposition  was  made  in  New  Orleans  that  the 
ladies  should  do  away  with  bonnets  in  the  theatre, 
and  it  was  shown  how  much  prettier  and  nicer  it 
would  be.  For  a  week  after  the  proposition,  an  oc- 
casional lady  would  be  seen  in  the  audience  "  unhat- 
ted,"  but  they  were  so  few  and  scarce  as  to  attract 
general  and  not  at  all  pleasant  attention,  and  the 
fashion  died  almost  before  the  week  was  out.  Break- 
ing up  in  this  way  the  deplorable  fashion  of  wear- 
ing high  and  large  hats  will  only  happen  when  it 
becomes  the  fashion  for  ladies  to  remove  their  hats 
at  the  theatre,  or,  rather,  to  go  there  without  them, 
as  they  do  to  the  opera.  And  it  is  here  that  the 
prospects  are  most  promising,  for  Paris  promises  to 
make  an  important  departure  in  this  matter.  The 
hair-dressers  of  the  French  capital,  whose  business 
has  been  seriously  crippled  by  the  fashion  in  hats, 
have  inaugurated  a  crusade  against  them,  and  have 
been  circulating  very  actively  and  energetically  a 
petition,  in  which  they  ask  that  women  be  prohibited 
from  appearing  in  their  hats  at  those  theatres  sub- 
sidized by  the  government.  The  government  has  a 
right  to  insist  upon  this,  and  as  the  theatres  subsi- 
dized by  it,  and  more  or  less  under  its  control,  are 
the  most  important  and  fashionable  in  Paris,  once 
the  fashion  of  going  to  them  without  a  bonnet  is 
started,  it  will  be  spread  to  the  others,  and  once  uni- 
versal in  Paris,  we  may  be  expected  to  take  it  up, 
just  as  we  have  taken  Parisian  bonnets,  etc.  Already 
the  coiffeurs  have  five  hundred  thousand  signatures 
to  their  petition,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  will 
get  those  of  every  man  in  Paris  who  has  at  any  time 
been  the  victim  of  the  theatre  hat.  With  this  back- 
ing, they  ought  to  win.  and  let  us  hope  they  will,  for 
if  Paris  gets  rid  of  this  nuisance,  there  is  at  least 
some  chance  that  we  will  be  similarly  favored. 


A  very  important  decision  was  given  in  the 
supreme  court,  New  York,  last  month ,  on  a  very  novel 
issue.  The  Woman's  Memorial  Fund  Association 
undertook  to  raise  funds  for  a  life-size  statue  of  the 
late  Mrs.  George  Schuyler,  to  be  designated  as 
"The  Typical  Philanthropist,"  and  to  be  exhibited 
at  the  World's  Fair  as  a  companion-piece  to  a  bust 
or  statue  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  which  is  to  be  des- 
ignated as  "  The  Typical  Reformer."  Mrs.  Schuy- 
ler's family  objected  to  the  erecting  or  exhibiting  of 
any  such  statue,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  not  a 
public  character,  and  that  in  view  of  that  fact  the 
statue  ought  not  to  be  erected  without  their  consent. 
Briefly,  they  raised  the  whole  question  of  the  right 
of  privacy.  Justice  O'Brien,  in  giving  the  decision, 
laid  down  the  broad  principle  that  a  private  character 
is  not  public  property  in  the  sense  that  it  is  convert- 
ible into  statues  at  the  will  of  any  person  or  associa- 
tion, without  previous  consent  of  heirs  and  relatives 
having  been  obtained.  If  a  family  does  not  want  a 
statue  of  one  of  its  deceased  members  erected  and 
exhibited,  it  has  a  right  to  have  its  wishes  respected, 
provided  that  the  deceased  was  not  a  public  char- 
acter. As  to  the  distinction  between  public  and 
private  characters,  the  court  held  that  the  moment 
one  voluntarily  places  himself  before  the  public, 
"  either  in  accepting  public  office  or  in  becoming  a 
candidate  for  office,  or  as  an  artist  or  literary  man, 
b,e  surrenders  his  right  to  privacy  pro  tanto,  and  ob- 
viously can  not  complain  of  any  fair  or  reasonable 
description  or  portraiture  of  himself."  The  court 
found  that  Mrs.  Schuyler  was  a  private  character, 
that  she  did  her  charitable  work  in  an  entirely  pri- 
vate capacity  ;  and  granted  the  irjunction  restrain- 
ing the  setting  up  of  the  statue. 
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WHY    MEN    DON'T    MARRY. 
Pretty  Simpletons  versus  Cultured  Girls. 

The  men  who  can  marry,  and  who  nowadays  are 
usually  thirty-three,  are  men  of  certain  experience, 
and  by  no  means  fools.  They  are  attracted  by  good 
looks,  whether  in  the  foolish  or  the  wise  virgins,  and 
are  carried  away  by  unusual  beauty,  as  they  were  in 
the  days  of  Helen,  and  will  be  when  the  world  cools; 
but  thev  are  quite  conscious  of  the  advantage  pos- 
sessed by  the  sensible  and  the  cultivated.  They 
know  what  terrible  bores  ignorant  girls  can  be, 
how  utterly  unreasonable  they  often  are,  and  how 
much  more  liable  they  are  in  middle  life  to  grow 
acrid,  snappish,  or  positively  ill-tempered.  There  is 
no  one  so  perverse  as  the  woman  without  intellectual 
interests  whose  situation  happens  to  be  at  variance 
with  her  ideas  of  comfort,  or  who,  being  comfort- 
able, is  conscious  of  the  faint  contempt,  or  rather 
slight  avoidance,  of  those  around  her.  Women  are 
perfectly  well  aware  when  men  listen  from  politeness 
alone,  and  those  among  them  to  whom  that  lot  falls 
grow  as  bitter  as  some  disappointed  spinsters. 
x  The  men  of  thirty-three  know  perfectly  well  how 
great  a  part  friendship  plays  in  married  life,  how  it 
deepens  affection,  and  how  difficult  it  is  to  feel 
friendship  for  a  woman  whose  early  charm  has 
passed,  who  does  not  understand  one  word  in  six 
you  say,  and  who  can  neither  sympathize  with  fail- 
ure nor  understand  wby  you  have  succeeded. 
Camaraderie,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  all  the 
bonds  of  union,  is  impossible  between  the  able  and 
the  silly. 

The  men.  too,  are  aware  that  it  is  the  clever  girls, 
not  the  simpletons,  who  are  free  from  the  senseless 
extravagance  which  is,  perhaps,  of  all  the  foibles 
which  are  not  exactly  vices,  the  most  permanently 
irritating  in  wives.  That  thing,  at  least,  culture  has 
done  for  the  majority  of  cultured  women— it  has 
taught  tuem  how  to  count.  The  immense  majority 
of  cultivated  girls  are  economical.  Frugality  is 
their  road  to  independence.  They  could  not  live 
their  lives  if  they  cost  their  fathers  too  much,  and 
they  learn  to  know  the  value  of  money,  and  to  avoid 
debt  with  horror.  They  are  not,  perhaps,  devoted 
to  "housekeeping"  as  some  of  the  unlettered  are, 
meaning,  three  times  out  of  five,  endless  and  harass- 
ing interference  with  their  servants  ;  but  they  can 
keep  house,  when  they  know  their  incomes,  at  an 
outlay  well  within  them. 

Men  know  what  it  is  to  be  bored.  There  is  no 
bore  on  earth  equal  to  the  woman  who  can  neither 
talk  nor  listen,  who  has  no  mental  interests  in  com- 
mon with  her  husband,  and  who  thinks  his  friends 
satirical  because  they  attend  to  her  with  a  faint  sense 
of  amused  amazement.  The  men  we  are  speaking 
of  believe,  also,  that,  of  the  two,  the  educated  are 
the  more  affectionate. 

But  girls  of  culture  are  too  frank  of  speech,  con- 
tradict men,  unless  much  and  visibly  their  elders, 
too  often  and  too  bluntly,  and  are,  therefore,  con- 
demned as  "formidable."  This  habit,  for  it  is  noth- 
ing worse,  does  not  proceed  in  them,  as  it  does  in 
most  men,  from  either  arrogance,  or  temper,  or  want 
of  self-control,  for  they  do  not  display  it  toward 
women,  even  when  intellectually  their  inferiors.  It 
proceeds  from  delight  in  intellectual  independence, 
from  an  unexpected  sense  of  mental  equality  which 
must  be  made  audible  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed. 
You  will  see  a  son  contradict  his  father,  or  a  clever 
lad  his  tutor,  from  precisely  the  same  motive ;  but 
men  who  are  on  an  equality  rather  avoid  it,  striving 
rather  to  differ  utterly  under  cover  of  some  formula 
of  assent,  and  disliking  the  Hazlitt  way— he  used  to 
contradict  everybody,  even  the  watchman  when  call- 
ing the  hour — and  they  dislike  it  in  women  most 
particularly.  Even  very  sensible  young  men  of  ex- 
perience will  retreat  before  it  with  a  sense  of  disap- 
pointment and  choler,  and  never  again,  unless  by 
accident,  give  the  girl  who  has  tried,  as  they  think, 
to  "  put  them  down  "  a  chance  of  showing  that  she 
was  attempting  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  habit  is  a 
mere  gesture  in  reality,  a  colt's  kick  of  pleasure  in 
the  free  field,  and  not,  as  it  often  is  in  old  women,  a 
sign  of  vicious  temper  ;  but  it  constantly  ruins  a 
bright  girl's  chances,  and  has  done  much  to  create 
in  society  an  impression  which  is,  on  the  evidence  of 
facts,  entirely  unfounded.  Cultivated  girls  have, 
in  fact,  a  trick  of  thinking  that  argument  is  conver- 
sation, and  that  contradiction  shows  mental  fearless- 
ness— a  trick  which  men,  even  tolerant  men,  never 
quite  like. 


"  The  Gospel  of  Good  Roads,"  by  Isaac  B.  Potter, 
is  a  sensible  and  instructive  plea  for  good  roads  in 
the  country,  showing  the  importance  of  improve- 
ment to  both  farmer  and  merchant.  Published  by 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen,  Potter  Build- 
ing, New  York  city,  of  whom  copies  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


Impish  Freaks 

Are  those  of  a  disordered  liver.  But  when  that 
organ  is  thoroughly  disciplined  with  Hostetter's 
Stomach  Bitters,  the  bile  is  adequately  secreted, 
diverted  from  the  blood  into  its  proper  channel, 
digestion  grows  active,  the  skin  and  eye-balls  lose 
their  jiiious  tinge,  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  liver 
c-ises,  sick  headache  and   nausea  depart.     The 

is   an  incomparable  preventive  of  malaria, 

listn,  and  kidney  complaint. 
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Notes  and  Gossip. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Lillie  Brush  and  Mr.  Hugh 
Hume  will  take  place  next  Saturday. 

Miss  Edith  Mabel  Whittemore,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  D.  H.  Whittemore,  and  Mr.  Harry  Ed- 
mond  Wise,  son  of  Hon.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Wise, 
will  be  married  next  Tuesday  evening  at  Grace 
Church.     A  reception  will  follow  the  ceremony. 

The  wedding  of  Mr.  William  A.  Coulter,  the  well- 
known  artist,  and  Miss  Sadie  Hostetter  will  take 
place  next  Tuesday  morning  at  the  residence  of  the 
parents  of  the  bride,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  G.  Hostetter, 
213  Fifteenth  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs  Charles  W.  Hathaway  have  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Minerva  Moore  Hathaway,  to  Mr.  Mansfield  Lovell, 
of  this  city. 

Cards  have  been  received  announcing  the  mar- 
riage, in  New  York  city  on  October  15th,  of  Mr. 
Frank  H.  Powers  and  Miss  Jennie  Gallatin,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  Albert  Gallatin,  of  this  city.  Mr.  Powers 
is  an  attomey-at-law  of  this  city.  They  are  ex- 
pected here  in  a  couple  of  weeks. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Florence  Amelia 
Kierulff,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  I.  New- 
ton Kierulff,  of  Berkeley,  Cal.,  to  Dr.  Willis  Kings- 
bury, of  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt  will  give  a  tea  next  Saturday 
afternoon  at  her  residence,  1805  California  Street, 
the  occasion  being  the  debut  in  society  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Miss  Mary  L.  McNutt. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  will  be  the  scene  of  a 
brilliant  affair  this  (Saturday)  evening  when  the 
"  Nibelungen  Fest"  will  be  presented,  and  it  will 
conclude  with  a  ball  and  an  elaborate  supper. 

Mrs.  Austin  C.  Tubbs  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  last  Monday  at  her  residence,  1300  Hyde 
Street. 

Mrs,  Eugene  Casserly  gave  a  pleasant  lunch- 
party  at  her  residence,  2123  Buchanan  Street,  last 
Wednesday. 

Charitable  Entertainments. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  San  Francisco  Polyclinic 
an  art  loan  exhibition  will  be  held  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Art  Association  and  the  Press  Club,  430  Pine 
Street,  commencing  Monday,  November  2d,  and 
continuing  through  the  week.  Represented  in  the 
exhibition  will  be  specimens  of  the  work  of  Toby 
Rosenthal,  Bouguereau,  Gainsborough,  De  Neu- 
ville,  Defregger,  Gabriel  Max,  Lesrel,  Rosa  Bon- 
heur,  Kaulbach,  Wagner,  Busson,  J.  G.  Brown, 
and  other  celebrated  artists.  Toby  Rosenthal's 
"Constance  de  Beverley"  will  be  one  of  the 
attractions.  The  leading  artists  of  the  city  have 
taken  charge  of  the  hanging,  lighting,  and  decorat- 
ing, and  the  affair  will  be  under  the  management  of 
the  patronesses  of  the  Polyclinic. 

The  people  of  San  Rafael  are  looking  forward 
with  great  pleasure  to  the  coming  "Chrysanthe- 
mum Festival,"  for  the  benefit  of  the  San  Rafael 
Free  Library,  to  take  place  at  Gordon's  Opera 
House  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  November 
6th.  It  is  expected  that  the  floral  display  will  be  ex- 
ceptionally fine,  as  special  exhibits  have  been 
promised  from  the  gardens  of  the  Hotel  Rafael, 
Mrs.  Babcock,  Mr.  Louis  B.  Parrott,  Mr.  A.  W. 
Foster,  and  other  prominent  residents.  The  ladies 
who  have  the  matter  in  hand  are  sparing  no  pains 
to  make  the  affair  a  success  in  every  way.  Many 
attractions  are  promised  besides  the  display  of 
chrysanthemums.  There  will  be  refreshment  booths, 
etc.,  "  Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,"  and  other  diver- 
sions to  make  the  evening  entertainment  enjoyable. 

A  couple  of  hours  can  be  delightfully  passed  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  L.  L. 
Baker,  1882  Washington  Street,  where  a  chrysan- 
themum tea  will  be  given  in  aid  of  the  Crutch  and 
Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  An  enter- 
taining programme  will  be  presented. 

The  Doctor's  Daughters,  a  charitable  organization 
composed  of  well-known  society  young  ladies,  will 
give  an  entertainment  at  the  home  of  Miss  Jennie 
L.  Watson  Thursday  evening,  November  5th,  at  half- 
past  eight  o'clock.  This  entertainment  will  consist 
of  a  musical  programme,  which  will  be  rendered  by 
several  society  favorites,  to  be  followed  by  a  supper 
served  by  Ernst  Ludwig.  The  tickets  are  one  dollar 
and  a  half  each,  including  supper.  There  will  be 
nothing  for  sale — not  even  flowers.  The  tickets  may 
be  had  from  Mrs.  H,  M.  A.  Miller,  Mrs.  Webster 
Jones,  Mrs.  P.  B.  Horton,  Miss  Pope,  Miss  Blair, 
Miss  Watson,  Miss  Carolan,  Miss  Lockwood,  or 
any  other  members  of  the  society,  and  also  at  Sher- 
man &  Clay's. 

Miss  Tillie  Feldmann  will  give  a  charity  tea  at  her 
residence,  641  Shoiwell  Street,  next  Saturday  from 
three  until  ten  o'clock,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Little 
Sisters' Infant  Shelter.  An  interesting  concert  will 
be  given  in  the  afternoon  and  evening.  Fifty  cents 
will  be  the  price  of  admission,  and  there  will  be 
no  other  charges. 

The  annual  charity  ball  of  the  Woman's  Exchange 
is  set  for  Thursday  evening,  November  12th,  and  it 
will  be  held  in  Pioneer  Hall.  Mr.  E.  M.  Green- 
way  will  have  charge  of  the  dancing  and  Mr.  Henry 
Heyraan  will  take  care  of  the  music.  Mrs.  John 
Curry  and  the  other  officers  of  the  society  will  con- 
stitute the  -eception  committee. 

A  butterfly  tea  and  tombola  sale  is  to  be  held  at 
Miss  West's  school  next  Saturday,  November  7th, 


from  four  to  nine  o'clock,  to  aid  in  furnishing  the 
new  home  of  the  Armitage  Orphanage  recently 
given  by  Mr.  George  W.  Gibbs.  The  idea  is  a 
novel  one,  and  the  effect  of  the  differently  colored 
butterfly  tables  will  be  very  charming.  The  tombola 
sale  is  to  be  made  quite  a  feature,  and  offers  all  the 
pleasures  of  uncertainty.  Among  the  young  ladies 
to  serve  are  the  Misses  Castle,  Miss  Watson,  Miss 
Shreve,  Miss  Eleanor  Wood,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard, 
and  Miss  Lillie  Lawfor. 

A  candy-sale  and  doll-show  will  be  given  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  north-west  corner 
of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Scott  Street,  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  November  14th,  from  three  until  six 
o'clock.  The  affair  will  be  in  charge  of  twenty-five 
young  ladies,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  used  to  start 
a  club  for  boys  in  one  of  the  poorer  quarters  of  the 
city. 

Salt-rheum  is  cured  by  Ayer's  Sarsaparilla.  Write 
J.  C.  Ayer  Co.,  Lowell,  for  evidence. 

—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR   THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  readers  of  the  Argonaut  are  reminded  of  the 
"  Chrysanthemum  Tea  "  which  is  to  be  given  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  L.  L.  Baker,  1882  Washington 
Street,  by  the  Children's  Society  on  the  afternoon  of 
Saturday,  the  thirty-first  instant.  The  tea  will  be 
served  by  the  children  of  the  society  in  Japanese 
costumes.  An  attractive  musical  programme  has  I 
been  arranged.  Mrs.  Mary  Wiman  Williams,  Mrs. 
Carmichael-Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  and  other 
soloists  have  kindly  offered  their  services  for  the 
afternoon.  The  character  of  the  entertainment  and  ' 
the  good  purpose  for  which  it  is  given,  should  in- 
sure a  large  attendance  and  a  substantial  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund. 

Previously  acknowledged $3>525  95 

Children's  Society,  dues 5  60 

"Velvet" 5  00 

Lucy  Conway 2  50 

James  K.  Oaks 100 

Total 83.540  05 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


Absolutely  the  Best. 

It  is  richest  in  pure  cream  of  tartar ; 

It  is  strongest  in  wholesome  leavening  power; 

It  has  the  best  keeping  qualities  and  is  the  most  economical; 

It  contains  no  alum,  ammonia  or  other  deleterious  substance. 


All  the  ingredients  used  are  published  on  the  label. 


CLEVELAND'S 


SUPERIOR 

BAKING 

POWDER. 


The  fashions  in  bedroom  furniture  are  constantly  under- 
going a  change.  Highly  polished  rosewood  had  its  reign  of 
popularity  ;  brilliant-hued  mahogany  was  the  craze  in  its  time  ; 
brass  bedsteads  and  furnishings  obtained  for  a  span,  and  so 
on  through  the  list  of  woods  and  metals. 

All  these  old  favorites  are  displaced  to-day,  and  White 
Maple  is  the  choice.  Dainty  White  Maple  is  pure  and  fresh 
as  the  dawn,  as  cool  and  healthful  as  the  breeze  from  the 
woods  from  which  it  is  gathered. 

It  is  for  more  reasons  than  one  that  White  Maple  has  ob- 
tained its  place  of  popularity,  and  good  reasons  they  are,  too. 

The  wood  is  exquisitely  delicate  in  color — is  susceptible  of 
a  beautiful  finish,  and  is  decorative  in  the  extreme. 

No  prettier  effect  in  furnishing  can  be  imagined  than  a 
room  papered  in  soft  grays  and  blues,  hung  with  dainty 
cretonnes,  mulls,  and  laces,  and  fitted  with  bedstead,  dress- 
ing-case, chiffonier,  and  washstand  in  pure  White  Maple.  It 
accords  in  tone  with  all  delicate  decoration,  and  makes  an 
otherwise  somber  apartment  bright  and  cheery. 

Remember  that  you  can  select  a  complete  set  of  White 
Maple  furniture  from  over  thirty  different  patterns.  Re- 
member, likewise,  that  you  can  furnish  the  entire  room,  in- 
cluding the  tables  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  the  pretty 
writing-desk,  the  dainty  chairs,  and  the  exquisite  triple- 
mirror  dressing-case,  in  White  Maple. 

Remember,  finally,  that  this  fashion  in  furnishing  has,  as 
an  added  advantage,  its  remarkably  moderate  cost.  If  you 
do  not  care  to  buy  furniture  just  now,  at  least  come  and  see 
how  exquisitely  dainty  the  White  Maple  fashion  is. 

CALIFORNIA  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 
(If.  P.  COLE  4V  CO.)  117-123  Geary  Street. 


YALE  AUTOMATIC  ^ 

INKSTAND. 

DUST  PROOF. 

NON-EVAPORATING. 

THE   BEST   MADE. 

S.      CROCKER      COMPANY 

Pacific  Coast  Agents. 


November  2,  1891. 
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The  Clarke  Matinee  Tea. 
A  delightful  affair  was  the  matinee  tea  given  by 
Mrs.  Jeremiah  Clarke  at  her  residence,  21 19  Califor- 
nia Street,  on  Saturday,  October  24th.  It  was  given 
as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Lyman,  of  Washington, 
ID.  C,  who  has  been  visiting  here  for  several  weeks. 
Chrysanthemums  in  all  their  bright  colors  were 
lavishly  used  in  decorating  the  richly  furnished 
(apartments,  and  produced  effects  that  were  greatly 
admired.  In  receiving  and  entertaining  her  guests, 
iMrs.  Clarke  was  assisted  by  her  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
[Charles  G.  Lyman,  and  Miss  Lottie  Clarke,  and  by 
[Miss  Lyman,  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  Miss  Ruger, 
[Miss  Julia  Bissell,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  and  Miss 
JLaura  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  and  Miss  Fanny 
[Thompson,  of  Santa  Rosa.  The  hours  of  the  re- 
ception were  from  four  until  seven  o'clock,  and  dur- 
ing that  time  about  three  hundred  guests  called.  A 
String  orchestra  gave  concert  selections,  and  delicious 
[refreshments  were  served.  Lieutenant  Lyman  was 
the  recipient  of  many  congratulations  upon  receiving 
that  day  his  appointment  on  the  staff  of  General 
T.  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A. 


The  Bixler  Charity  Fete. 

Hundreds  of  lighted  Japanese  lanterns  outlined 
the  spacious  grounds  surrounding  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  David  Bixler  last  Wednesday  evening,  and 
acted  as  a  cheerful  beacon  for  the  crowd  of  visitors 
who  came  to  attend  the  musicale  that  the  hostess 
gave  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pioneer  Kindergarten 
Society.  The  affair  was  a  remarkable  success  in 
every  way,  and  about  fifteen  hundred  dollars  was 
realized.  Each  apartment  had  some  special  use, 
and  refreshments  and  flowers  were  sold.  The  art- 
gallery  was  open  for  inspection,  and  billiards  were 
played  by  many  of  the  gentlemen.  Miss  Mamie 
Burling  and  Miss  Williams  did  some  very  tasteful 
decorating  in  the  various  rooms.  The  particular 
feature  of  the  evening  was  the  music.  The  concert 
was  held  in  the  main  salon,  each  number  was  excel- 
lent, and  the  audience  was  appreciative.  The  pro- 
gramme was  as  follows : 

(a)  March,  "Mia  Patria,"  Gonzales,  (b)  Spanish  dance, 
"  Fanfanella,"  Breuner,  Los  Bandurristos;  "Elegie,"  Mas- 
senet, Mrs.  Brechemin ;  "Thy  Sentinel  am  I,"  Michael 
Watson,  Mr.  Henry  Kirke  White,  Jr.;  "Zigeuner  Weisen," 
Sarasate,  Mrs.  Carrand  Mr.  Beel ;  French  songs  (selected), 
Mile.  Touaillon;  "Polichinelle,"  Molloy,  Mr.  White;  (a) 
cavatina,  Bohm,  (b)  canzonetta,  Godard,  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Beel;  "O  that  we  Two  were  Maying,"  Nevins,  Mrs. 
Brechemtn;  mazourka,  "  Pienso  en  ti,"  Sancho,  Los  Ban- 
durristos. 

The  ladies  who  assisted  Mrs.  Bixler  in  receiving 
were  :  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  Mrs.  Louis  F.  Mont- 
eagle,  Mrs.  Charles  F.  Mullins,  Mrs.  N.  S.  Grin- 
baum,  Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Spinney, 
Mrs.  W.  Winterberg,  Mrs.  Morris  Newton,  Mrs. 
Alexander  Russell,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Martin,  Mrs.  H. 
Mandelbaum,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Moses,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pell, 
Mrs.  Alfred  S.  Moore,  Mrs.  George  A.  Moore,  Mrs. 
S.  S.  Belcher,  Mrs.  William  Pierson,  Miss  Charlotte 
Derby,  and  Miss  Kate  M.  Atkinson. 

The  flower  booth  was  attended  to  by  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Deering,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Pell,  Miss  Helen  Hecht,  Miss 
Flora  Kalisher,  and  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson. 

The  bonbon  and  candy  booth  was  in  the  charge 
of  Mrs.  Morris  Newton,  Mrs.  E.  Martin,  Miss  Edith 
Spinney,  Miss  Maud  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger, 
and  Miss  Bradford. 

Miss  Kate  M.  Atkinson  had  charge  of  the  dona- 
tion-table, while  Mrs.  S.  S.  Belcher  and  Mrs.  N.  D. 
Rideout  attended  to  the  art-gallery,  and  Miss  Louis- 
son  looked  after  the  billiard-room. 

The  lemonade  and  punch-bowls  were  attended 
to  by  Mrs.  C.  F.  Mullins,  Mrs.  Alexander  Russell, 
Mrs.  Charles  Belden,  Miss  Jessie  Sherwood,  Miss 
Ethel  Martel,  Miss  Poole,  and  the  Misses  Lucy  and 
Adelaide  Upson. 

The  ice-cream  room  was  in  the  care  of  Mrs.  W. 
M.  Pierson,  Mrs.  W.  Winterberg,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Moore, 
Misses  Jennie  and  Anna  Hobbs,  Miss  Gross,  Miss 
McChesney,  and  Miss  Schucking. 

The  members  of  the  Bandurria  Club  who  kindly 
gave  their  assistance  were  :  Sefior  Sancho,  Senor 
lose"  Lornbardero,  Mr.  Hallock  Wright,  Mr.  Paxton 
Wright,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  Mr.  Charles  L.  Davis, 
Mr.  George  A.  James,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Gardiner, 
Mr.  A.  E.  Wellington,  Mr.  D.  C.  Treat,  and  Mr.  I. 
Lundborg. 


The  Ziska  Picnic-Party. 
Miss  Alice  Ziska  pleasantly  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  friends  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the  residence 
1 3f  her  mother,  Mme.  B.  Ziska,  1606  California 
Street.  The  affair  was  termed  a  "picnic-party," 
and  the  title  was  not  inappropriate.  The  gentlemen 
appeared  in  tennis  suits  and  light-tinted  apparel  of 
various  styles,  while  the  young  ladies  wore  their 
iats  and  carried  parasols.  Strewn  around  on  the 
:anvased  floor  were  large  green  mats  representing 
jrass,  and  it  was  considered  quite  the  proper  thing 
:o  use  them  in  lieu  of  chairs.  It  was  a  jolly  gather- 
ng,  and  the  evening  was  passed  delightfully  in 
:halting,  music,  a  Punch-and-Judy  show,  a  shado- 
;raph  exhibition,  and  a  delicious  supper. 

The  Morrow  Lunch-Party. 

!     A  very  pleasant  lunch-party  was  given  last  Wednes- 
day in  honor  of  Mrs.  William  Hulbert  Morrow,  nie  , 

:  Hinkle,  by  Miss  Maud  Morrow,  daughter  of  Judge 
and  Mrs.  W.  W.  Morrow,  who  is  a  debutante  of  this  I 
season.    The  dining-table  was  artistically  decorated. 


In  the  midst  of  billowy  folds  of  pink  silk  and  silvered 
gauze,  there  was  set  a  large  bowl  filled  with  La 
France  roses.  The  favors,  which  will  serve  as 
souvenirs  of  the  afternoon,  were  delicately  tinted 
cups  and  saucers  secured  to  a  gilt  easel  and  filled 
with  Cecil  Bruner  roses  veiled  with  maiden-hair 
fern.  The  blossoms  were  grouped  into  position  with 
bows  of  pink-satin  ribbon,  upon  the  end  of  which 
was  inscribed  in  gold  lettering  the  name  of  the  re- 
cipient. The  menu  was  a  delicious  one.  Those 
present  were  : 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Leonard  Wood,  Miss  Maud 
Morrow,  Miss  Susie  Lyman,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  Miss 
Ruger,  Miss  Lottie  Clarke,  Miss  Mollie  Torbert,  Miss 
Mamie  Kohl,  Miss  Eva  Castle,  Miss  Blanche  Castle,  Miss 
Maude  Younger,  Miss  Bessie  Younger,  Miss  Helen  Walker, 
Miss  Fannie  Danforth,  Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  Miss  Mary 
Graham,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Ransom,  Miss  Mulford,  Misses 
Huff,  and  Misses  Stephanie  and  Ella  Whitney. 


The  Heller-Walter  Wedding. 
Miss  Adele  Walter  and  Mr.  Moses  Heller,  Jr., 
were  united  in  marriage  last  Tuesday  evening  at  the 
home  of  the  bride's  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Walter,  1700  Van  Ness  Avenue.  The  residence  was 
handsomely  decorated,  and  about  two  hundred  rela- 
tives and  friends  were  assembled  there  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Rev.  Jacob 
Voorsanger.  Dancing  and  an  elaborate  supper  con- 
cluded the  festivities.  The  presents  sent  to  the 
young  couple  were  numerous  and  very  costly.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Heller  are  making  a  tour  of  the  southern 
part  of  the  State,  and,  when  they  return,  they  will 
reside  at  the  Palace  Hotel  until  their  new  home  is 
completed. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  John  W.  Coleman,  Miss  Jessie  Coleman,  and  the 
Misses  Garber,  of  Oakland,  are  at  the  Everett  House  in 
New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Phcebe  A.  Hearst  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick  in  Bos- 
ton on  a  brief  visit. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  E.  E.  Eyre  and  Miss  Mary  Eyre  left 
last  Tuesday  for  New  York  where  they  will  pass  the  winter. 

Mr.  Claus  Spreckels  and  family  will  leave  Havre  to-day 
en  route  home. 

Mr.  Charles  Le  Gay,  of  Paris,  France,  sailed  for  New 
York  on  October  17th,  and  will  spend  the  coming  winter  in 
San  Francisco  with  relatives. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Beverly  MacMonagle,  nfe  Corbitt,  have  re- 
turned from  their  European  tour  and  are  the  guests  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  F.  S.  Moody,  at  their  residence  on  Franklin  Street. 

Mrs.  Catherwood  has  leased  the  residence  belonging  to  the 
Davis  estate,  comer  of  Franklin  Street  and  Pacific  Avenue. 
Her  sister,  Miss  Hastings,  will  reside  with  her. 

Mr  James  L.  Flood,  Mrs.  James  C.  Flood,  Miss  Jennie 
Flood,  and  Dr.  John  Nightingale  have  arrived  in  New  York 
city. 

General  Edward  F.  Beale  is  here  on  a  visit  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Clara  E.  Taylor,  of  Sacramento,  has  gone  to  visit 
friends  in  Cincinnati,  and  later  will  go  to  Europe. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Pope  Talbot,  ne'e  Burton,  who  were 
married  recently  in  Providence,  R.  I„  are  en  route  to  this 
city. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Robinson  will  be  at  home  on  Wednesdays 
in  November  at  her  residence,  1620  Broadway. 

Mrs.  C.  Tempest  Graham  and  Miss  Lily  Graham  arrived 
in  Paris  on  October  25th. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  has  been  at  her  residence  in  San 
Rafael  during  the  past  week. 

Mrs.  M.  B.  Brownlee  and  Mrs.  Forbes,  of  Butte  City, 
Mont.,  who  have  been  passing  the  summer  in  Oakland,  are 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  N.  J.  Bird  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Hotel  Pleasanton  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Wightman,  net  Ferrer,  will 
leave  for  Washington,  D.  C,  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  Boyce,  of  New  York,  are  here  on  a 
visit  and  are  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Stanton  A.  Mason  are  in 
Paris. 

Miss  Mae  Whitney  has  returned  to  the  city  after  an  ab- 
sence of  two  years  in  Boston. 

Miss  Lulu  Dresbach  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Washing- 
ton and  Oregon. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Meagher  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  a  prolonged  visit  at  Calistoga.  Mrs.  Meagher  is 
greatly  improved  in  health. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  returned  to  the  city  last  Sunday 
on  the  United  States  steamer  Mohican  after  an  absence  of 
seven  months  in  Unalaska. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  will  reside  during  the  winter  at  1001 
Pine  Street. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  and  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Farland  will  return  from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  and  the 
Misses  Lucy  and  Adelaide  Upson  have  returned  from  a 
pleasant  visit  of  two  weeks  with  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  at 
Palo  Alto. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Stubbs  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip  last  Thurs- 
day. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Pratt  has  been  in  El  Paso  during  the  past 
week. 

Mrs.  H.  E.  Cox  and  Mrs.  Fagen  are  here  on  a  visit  from 
Santa  Cruz  and  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  W.  W.  Montague  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  several  months  at  their  country  residence  near 
Santa  Clara. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  Miss  McKee,  and  Miss 
Ainsworth,  of  Oakland,  are  at  the  Revere  House  in  Boston. 

Colonel  M.  H.  Hecht  and  family  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  W.  S.  McMurtry,  who  is  enjoying  a  visit  to  New 
York,  will  sail  for  Europe  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Kate  J.  Clark,  who  has  been  the  guest  of  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Redding  at  Howell  Mountain  for  several  weeks,  will  return  to 
the  city  in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Lotta  Farnsworth  has  been  passing  a  fortnight  with 
friends  in  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains. 

Mr.  William  T.  Hunter  left  for  New  York  last  Monday, 
and  will  not  return  until  next  January. 

Miss  Fanny  Thompson  has  returned  to  Santa  Rosa  after  a 
pleasant  visit  here. 

Mrs,  George  H.  Eggers  and  the  Misses  Lillie  and  Matilda 
Eggers  have  made  a  tour  of  Italy,  and  are  now  in  Paris, 
They  will  return  here  in  about  a  month. 

Miss  Emma  McMillan  is  visitine  friends  in  Vallejo  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis, 
and  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  are  in  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Briggs,  of  Redding,  is  visiting  Mrs.  Arthur 
R.  Briggs  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  has  taken  apartments  for  his  fam- 
ily  at  the  Hotel  Iturbide,  City  of  Mexico,  where  he  will 
spend  a  few  months.  Mr.  Bancroft  is  well  known  and  highly 
appreciated  in  Mexico,  where  his  writings  have  won  for  nim 
the  highest  regard  among  such  men  as  President  Diaz,  Man- 
uel Romero  Rubio,  General  Gonzalez,  and  other  high  officials 
and  literary  men. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Hobart  returned  from  the  East  last  Monday. 

Dr.  L.  Neumann  has  removed  to  822  Sutter  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards  have  leased  a  residence  at 
the  corner  of  Van   Ness  Avenue  and  Sutter  Street  for  the 


passing  the  summer  in  their  cottages  at  San  Rafael.  Mr. 
Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  has  recovered  from  his  recent  severe  illness. 

Mr.  Henry  T.  Scott  and  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  have  arrived 
in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  J.  W,  Robinson  is  here  on  a  visit  from  Los  Angeles, 
and  is  stopping  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rudolph  Herold,  Jr.,  have  returned  from 
their  southern  trip,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  E.  B.  Perrin  and  Miss  Adele  Pemu  have  returned 
from  their  European  trip.  Mrs.  Perrin  also  relumed,  but  is 
visiting  friends  tn  Arizona  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

Senator  John  H.  Mitchell,  of  Oregon,  is  at  the  Murray 
Hill  Hoiel  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Avery  will  receive  on  the  first  and  third 
Thursday  of  every  month  at  her  residence  in  Alameda. 


winter. 

Miss  Laura  Clark,  of  Sacramento,  has  been  paying  a  visit 
to  friends  here  during  the  past  week. 

Signer  G.  B.  Galvani  has  removed  to  511  Eddy  Street. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  I.ouis  Sloss,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leon  Sloss,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lewis  Gerstle  have  relumed  to  the  city  after 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Lieutenant  Charles  G.  Lyman,  Second  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A,, 
has  been  appointed  as  aide-de-camp  to  Brigadier-General 
Thomas  H.  Ruger,  U.  S.  A. 

Lieutenant-Commander  W.  W.  Mead,  U.  S.  N.,  has  been 
detached  from  service  here  and  will  soon  go  East  on  waiting 
orders. 

Major  Marcus  P.  Miller,  Fifth  Artillery,  U,  S.  A.,  is 
still  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

Lieutenant  W.  M.  Dickinson,  Fourth  Cavalry,  U.  S.  A., 
is  enjoying  a  month's  leave  of  absence. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  L.  Guenther,  Fifth  Artillery, 
U.  S.  A.,  and  his  sister,  Miss  Guenther,  have  arrived  from 
the  East.     Colonel  Guenther  will  be  stationed  at  Alcatraz. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  fourth  Saturday  Popular  Concert  took  place 
on  the  afternoon  of  October  24th,  in  Irving  Hall. 
The  attendance  was  as  large  as  ever,  and  the  audi- 
ence was  well  entertained.  The  programme  was  as 
follows  : 

Sonate,  op.  18,  for  piano  and  'cello,  Rubinstein,  /,  allegro 
moderato,  //.  moderato  assai,  III.  moderato  con  fuoco,  Mrs. 
Carr  and  Mr.  Heine;  song,  "King  of  Thule,"  Liszt,  Miss 
Anna  Miller  Wood  ;  "  La  Folia,"  variations  serieuses,  Corelli 
(1653),  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel;  songs,  (a)  "  Serenade,"  Bohm, 
(b)  "  Gondoliera,"  Mary  Carmichael,  Miss  Anna  Miller 
Wood  ;  trio,  op.  99,  Schubert,  /.  andante  un  poco  mosso, 
//.  rondo  allegro  vivace,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine. 

The  fifth  concert  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  sing 
"Adelaide"  and  Durands  "Ton  Ame  est  Immor- 
telle"; Mrs.  Carr  and  Miss  Amy  Gell  will  play 
Erlich's  arrangement  for  two  pianos  of  the  "  Ritt 
der  Wallkuren,"  from  Wagner's  opera  ;  Mr.  Beel 
and  Mr.  Landsberger  will  play  the  Bach  concerto  for 
two  violins  ;  and  the  Pop.  Trio  will  repeat  the 
Spanish  dances  by  Arbos. 

An  Evening  with  the  Muses. 

The  third  of  the  series  of  "Evenings  with  the 
Muses "  took  place  last  Friday  night  in  Kohler  & 
Chase's  new  music-hall.  It  was  fully  as  interesting 
as  its  two  predecessors  and  attracted  an  appreciative 
audience.  The  programme  comprised  the  following 
numbers  : 

(a)  Mozart,  1756-1791,  (b)  Beethoven,  1770-1827,  Miss 
Regina  Newman  ;  (a)  Watteau,  1684-1721,  (b)  Boucher, 
1704-1770,  Mr.  Solly  H.  Walter,  with  crayon  sketches ; 
Viotti,  1753-1824,  Mr.  J.  H.  Rosewald ;  Cresset,  1709-1777, 
Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison. 

The  fourth  entertainment  will  be  held  in  the  same 
hall  next  Friday  evening.  Selections  will  be  given 
from  Vieuxtemps,  Schubert,  Ries,  Heine,  Cornelius, 
and  David.  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brune  will  be  the  vocalist, 
and  Miss  Ada  E.  Weigel  will,  as  usual,  be  the  ac- 
companist. 

A  Young  Pianiste's  Recital. 

A  piano  recital  was  given  on  Wednesday  evening 
in  Steinway  Hall  by  Miss  Ella  Partridge's  young 
pupil,  Miss  Marie  Wilson,  Mr.  Herrman  Brandt, 
violinist,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan,  baritone,  giving 
their  assistance.  A  large  and  interested  audience 
was  present  and  enjoyed  the  following  programme : 

{a)  Prelude  and  fugue,  C  sharp  major,  Bach,  (b)  andanti 
favori,  Beethoven,  (c)  presto.  Haydn;  sonata,  piano  and 
violin,  D  major,  allegro  con  brio,  tema  con  variazione, 
rondo  allegro,  Beethoven  ;  (a)  des  abtnds,  Schumann,  (b) 
mazurka,  Godard,  (c)  gnomenreigen,  Liszt;  (a)  widmung, 
(b)  lotosblume,  Schumann  ;  concerto,  D  minor,  allegro  ap- 
passionato, adagio,  finale,  Mendelssohn,  with  accompani- 
ment of  second  piano. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  will  give  a  concert  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall  on  Thursday  evening,  November 
19th,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams, 
Mrs.  Carmichael- Carr,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  Mr. 
Louis  Heine,  and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 


Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  will  resume  teaching 
at  her  residence,  900  O'Farrell  Street,  Monday, 
November  9th. 

Mr.  Norton  Bush  has  opened  a  new  studio  in  the 
History  Building,  723  Market  Street,  and  is  holding 
a  free  exhibition  ot  his  latest  work. 


—  A     LADY,    HOLDING     A     FORENOON     CLASS   OF 

children  from  eight  to  twelve  years  of  age,  at  a 
private  house,  will  be  glad  to  receive  three  more 
pupils.     Address,   "  Boston,"  Cdre  Argonaut  office. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on 
all  dietetic  and  culinary 
questions,  says : 

My  daughter,  a  young  girl  of 
twenty,    is    feebly     convalescent 
from  a  dangerous  illness— scarlet 
fever — and  for  days  could 
lake  no    nourishment    ex- 
cept Wilbur's 

COCOA- 

THETA 


When  You  Know 

That  scores  of  people 
have  oeen  cured  of 
Boils,  Carbuncles,  and 
Scrofulous  Sores  by  the 
use  of 

Ayer'sSarsaparilla 

1  why  not  try  it  your- 

\self  r  As  a  blood-puri- 

Jfier,  this  medicine  has 

ao    equal.     Listen    to 

»ood  advice:  Take 

Oyer's    Sarsaparilla, 

\  and  no  other. 

'  I  had  numbers  of 
carbuncles  on  my  neck 
and  back,  with  swellings  in  my  armpits, 
and  was  tormented  with  pain  almost  beyond 
endurance.  All  means  of  relief  to  which  I 
resorted  failed  until  I  began  to  use  Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla.  One  bottle  of  this  remedy  re- 
stored me  to  health."— S.  Carter,  Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

Ayer's  Sarsaparilla, 

Prepared  by  Dr.  J.  C.  Ayer  &  Co.,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Price  81;  six,  S5.    "Worth  85  a  bottle. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  BARTON   &   GtTESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VI N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NOW    READY. 

"  On  the  Border  with  Crook  " 

By  JOHN  G.  BOURKE.     Price,  S3.50. 
And    all     the     Latent    Publications. 

FOR  SALE    BY 

WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books. 
Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


DR.    MARY    WHITNEY, 

Diseases  of  Women  and  Children. 

Residence :  Office  Hours  : 

1355  Thirteenth  Avenue,  10  to  12  a.  m.;  2  to  4  p.  m. 

East  Oakland,  Cal.      .  Sundays — 10  to  n  a.  m. 


'^lAXS- 


317-319  KBARNY  ST.,  bet.  Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marine 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Ooods  reoaired. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Soutber  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animal*  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKI 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leanrl 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  2,  1891. 


EED.H.FULLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

IBANK.  OFFICE 

'A  MO 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
*G38-G40M1SSIQHST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Xourishl-ng. 
Mock  Tnrtle,  Soup  &  Bomffl, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c. 

,  T.  COWDEEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

COSTAIMJtG 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine, 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  tlie  Best  Bemedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  in  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  has  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate tnem  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
desrreeits  restorative  and  inviu'orarinp'  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot.  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  Y. 


LAROCHE 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  rime 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  io  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

"E1  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
•*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papersand 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  raring  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING   BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

FOREIGN     PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 

O.    IEX.    UUNTON    *8s    OO. 

116  Boy] -ton  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,  com- 
prising the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,   mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


HAVE 
YOU 


ASTHMA? 

SCHIFFNIANN'S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Never   fails    to    give   instant  relief   in  the  worst 
cases,  and  eQVcts    cures   where    others    falL 

Trial  I'actare  FREE  of  Dra^kU  or  by  Mall. 
Mtir-— .   DR.    R.    SCHIFFMANX.  Si.  Paul,  Sinn. 


STEINWAY 

imWoRL))foK 
TB(AJJlYoffON( 

glllUrWte 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYllu.,  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 


CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
--mi-annua'ly,  in  January  and  July.     T<oans  made  on  Real* 
■.■  rritv. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 
VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


SHE    WOULD    TRAVEL    ALONE. 
A  Woman's  Terrible  Adventure  in  a  Railway  Train. 

"  I   feel  very  uncomfortable    about    letting  you 

travel  alone,"  said  Mr.  A ,  as  he  put  bis  spouse 

on  the  northward-bound  train  at  C . 

"Why,  I  have  done  it  over  and  over  again,"  said 
his  wife,  languidly.  She  was  a  tall,  fair  woman, 
whose  pretty  face  bore  traces  of  recent  illness  ;  and, 
as  she  spoke,  she  passed  her  delicate  hand,  laden 
with  costly  rings,  over  her  forehead. 

"  It  is  too  vexatious,  too,"  continued  her  husband, 
noting  anxiously  the  gesture,  "that  every  seat  in 
the  drawing-room  car  is  taken.  Don't  you  think 
I  had  belter  ask  the  conductor  to  look  after  you  ?  " 

"  No,  please  don't,  Jack,"  answered  his  wife  ;  "  he 
would  only  worry  me.  I  shall  be  comfortable 
enough,  and,  after  all,  it  is  only  six  hours  before  I 

arrive  at   R ,   where  I   will    meet  the   B s. 

Good-bye,  dear,  and  don't  fret  ;  I  will  wire  you  this 
evening." 

After  her  husband  left,  Mrs.  A gave  a  careless 

look  at  her  fellow-passengers.  In  the  seat  across 
the  aisle  sat  a  respectable-looking,  ruddy-faced, 
middle-aged  woman,  whom  the  invalid  regarded 
with  satisfaction.  A  man  and  a  woman,  with  a  family 
of  several  children,  occupied  the  place  near  the 
door  ;  the  rest  of  the  car  seemed  empty,  but  as  her 
eyes  followed  the  line  of  the  seats,  she  felt  a  disa- 
greeable start  on  finding  her  gaze  met  by  the  bold, 
direct  stare  of  a  well-dressed,  sinister-looking  man, 
who  occupied  the  third  seat  in  her  rear.  By  his  side 
sat  a  burly-looking  giant,  who,  although  cleanly  and 
neatly  dressed,  was  evidently  of  an  inferior  class. 
Disagreeably  impressed,  she  knew  not  why,  she 
turned  around,  and,  opening  .her  book,  endeavored 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  the  journey. 

After  a  couple  of  hours  the  express  stopped  at 
,  and  here,  to  her  regret,  she  saw  her  kind- 
looking  neighbor  leave  her  seat.  The  family  party 
that  she  had  noticed  also  hurried  past  with  children 
and  bundles,  pushing  past  the  new  people  who  were 
coming  in,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  positive  an- 
noyance that  she  saw  the  two  men  behind  her  leave 
their  place,  and  quietly  take  possession  of  the  seats 
the  pleasant- faced  woman  had  left  vacant. 

Again  the  train  sped  on.  Mrs.  A- — -  felt  quite 
vexed  with  herself  on  account  of  the  uneasy,  nerv- 
ous feeling  that  gradually  stole  over  her,  and  the 
half-dread  she  felt  of  the  dark,  Mephistophelian- 
looking  man  who  had  placed  himself  so  near  her. 
Several  times  she  looked  toward  him,  feeling  in- 
stinctively that  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her,  and 
each  time  she  never  failed  to  find  the  bold  and  glit- 
tering orbs  staring  into  her  face. 

"How  absurd  I  am!"  she  said  to  herself,  im- 
patiently ;  "  what  harm  could  any  one  do  me  in  a 
car  full  of  people,"  and  she  resolutely  turned  her 
back  and  began  to  read. 

But,  suddenly,  she  gave  a  violent  start  and  a  half- 
scream  as  she  felt,  rather  than  saw,  the  dreaded 
face  bending  over  her  shoulder,  while  he  said  :  "  We 
get  out  at  the  next  station-,  madam." 

Just  at  that  moment  the  welcome  sound  of 
"  Tickets  !  "  was  heard  from  the  conductor,  who  was 
making  his  rounds  before  the  train  stopped.  The 
man,  to  her  great  relief,  left  her  immediately,  but, 
to  her  surprise,  walked  up  to  the  official  and,  draw- 
ing him  aside,  engaged  him  in  earnest  conversation. 
In  spite  of  herself,  she  could  not  help  turning  around 
to  see  what  her  persecutor  was  about,  although  she 
devoutly  hoped  to  see  him  leave  the  train,  thus 
making  it  unnecessary  to  take  any  notice  of  his 
behavior.  That  they  were  talking  about  her  was 
evident,  for  the  conductor  kept  glancing  toward  her 
as  the  man  spoke,  and,  to  her  annoyance,  she  saw 
him  resume  his  seat  and  begin  to  confer  rapidly  with 
his  companion. 

Resolved  to  save  herself  from  further  trouble,  she 
laid  her  hand  on  the  conductor's  arm  as  he  passed. 

"Please  bend  down  your  head,"  she  said  to  him, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  that  man  must  be  out  of  his  senses  ; 

he  has  been  annoying  me  ever  since  we  left  C . 

Will  you  please  take  me  to  the  next  car?" 

To  her  utter  amazement  and  terror,  the  conductor 
only  gave  her  a  compassionate  glance,  and  said 
gently:  "Madam,  you  are  under  this  gentleman's 
charge,  and  he  is  going  to  take  you  where  you  will 
be  made  quite  well  again  ;  I  am  sure  a  lady  like  you 
will  go  with  him  quietly." 

Like  a  flash  the  frightful  situation  dawned  upon 
her  bewildered  senses.  The  man  was  pretending 
she  was  mad,  and  that  he,  with  his  assistant,  were 
taking  her  to  an  asylum.  In  vain  she  attempted  an 
explanation  ;  terror  paralyzed  her  tongue,  and  made 
her  quite  incoherent.  The  horrible  man  smiled 
down  upon  her,  and  she  felt  in  her  weakness  that  a 
grewsome  fate,  over  which  she  had  no  control,  put  her 
in  his  power.  Her  vehement  protestations  and  sobs 
were  regarded  by  the  kindly  conductor  as  so  many 
symptoms  of  her  malady. 

Meanwhile  the  train  was  stopping.  A  little  crowd 
collected  around  the  "poor  mad  lady,"  who  was 
protesting  so  vainly  against  her  fate  ;  and  so  in  the 
broad  daylight,  in  the  midst  of  pitying,  warm-hearted 
people,  the  unfortunate  woman  was  gently  forced 
out  of  the  train,  put  in  a  carriage  by  the  two  men, 
and  driven  rapidly  away.  More  dead  than  alive, 
she  finally  fainted. 

When  she  came  to  herself,  she  was  alone  in  a 
strange  room,  lying  on  a  sofa.  All  the  most  recent 
dreadful  occurrences  rushed  over  her  distracted  mind 


as  she  came  to  herself.  The  cause  for  the  desperate 
piece  of  villainy  was  nbt  difficult  to  find  ;  her  costly 
diamond  and  ruby  rings,  her  pocket-book  contain- 
ing a  roll  of  bills  of  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  her 
watch  and  charm,  and  even  the  little  pin  that  held 
her  collar — all  had  vanished.  But,  thanks  to  heaven, 
she  was  alone. 

Tottering  to  her  feet,  she  found  she  was  in  a  bare, 
clean  little  room,  with  an  open  window  looking  out 
on  a  tranquil  village  street.  As  she  opened  the 
door  and  looked  out  into  the  hall,  an  angular, 
freckled- faced  maiden  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the 
stairs. 

"  D'you  feel  better?"  she  asked,  with  a  good- 
natured  smile  on  her  homely  face.  "  Your  brother, 
he  said  you'd  git  all  right  soon  ;  he  told  me  to  tell 
you  that  he'd  be  back  this  afternoon  late." 

The  kindly  voice  and  the  comforting  sense  of  a 
woman's  companionship  caused  the  distraught,  ter- 
rified creature  to  burst  into  a  storm  of  sobs,  and 
she  brokenly  told  her  story  to  the  landlord's 
daughter,  who  "  kep'  bouse  for  pa."  It  naturally 
excited  incredulity  at  first,  but  the  good  people  be- 
lieved her  at  last,  and  a  telegram  was  sent  to  her 
husband  from  the  nearest  station. 

Although  the  greatest  efforts  were  made,  no  clew- 
was  ever  found  to  the  daring  robbers.  The  man 
who  drove  the  carriage,  said  they  engaged  him  to 
drive  a  crazy  lady  to  the  next  village.  She  arrived 
in  a  faint,  her  natural  weakness  probably  assisted 
by  chloroform.  Her  so-called  "brother,"  explain- 
ing to  the  landlord  that  she  was  ill  and  subject  to 
such  "sinking"  turns,  left  her  in  the  care  of  the 
daughter,  and  it  was  all  done  so  naturally,  and  ap- 
parently in  such  a  straightforward  manner,  that  no 
suspicion  had  been  engendered  in  the  minds  of  any 

one.      Dreading  the  publicity,   the    A s    never 

prosecuted  the  matter  very  far,  and  they  contrived 
to  keep  the  matter  very  quiet  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
as  an  actual  occurrence  not  so  very  long  ago. 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  this  :  No  delicate, 
nervous,  and  timid  woman,  lacking  self-control  and 
presence  of  mind,  should  be  allowed  to  travel  alone. 
— New  York  Tribune. 


MAGAZINE    VERSE. 

[The  annexed  three  fragments  of  verse  from  the  current 
magazines  are  worthy  of  notice.  Mr.  Howells  and  his 
daughter,  Mildred,  both  figure  in  the  November  magazines. 
Mr.  Howells's  poetry,  however,  is  rather  prosaic.  But  this 
can  not  be  said  of  Mr.  Lecky.  That  eminent  historian  and 
prose  writer  wields  a  facfle  as  well  as  a  poetic  pen. — Eds.] 

Seville. 
Sevilla  !  City  of  the  Sun, 
I  fly  to  thee,  my  task  is  done : 
Weary  heart  and  weary  brain, 
Thou  canst  make  them  young  again. 
Here,  beneath  this  cloudless  blue, 
All  things  wear  a  festal  hue  ; 
Life  seems  but  a  painted  thing, 
An  insect  with  a  gaudy  wing, 
A  full-blown  rose,  a  lover's  dream, 
The  light  that  sparkles  on  the  stream. 

Long  checkered  years  have  pass'd  away, 

Once  more  araone  those  scenes  I  stray ; 

And  all  below,  around,  above, 

Still  tells  of  careless  joy  or  love ; 

Sunburnt  dancers  nightly  met 

With  gypsy  song  and  castanet. 

Where  the  colored  lanthoms  gleam 

By  the  Guadalquivir's  stream, 

And  the  white  mantilla's  flow 

Softer  than  the  falling  snow. 

And  the  deftly  quivering  fan 

Telling  more  than  language  can, 

And  the  roses  in  the  hair, 

And  the  scent  that  loads  the  air. 

Rising  from  the  orange-grove 

Where  belated  lovers  rove 

Through  the  balmy  nights  of  spring ; 

When  the  birds  most  sweetly  sing, 

But  not  half,  so  sad  a  tale 

As  our  Northern  nightingale. 

Lovely  city,  let  me  be 

For  a  time  at  one  with  thee ; 

From  my  heart  all  sadness  chase : 

Free  me  for  a  little  space 

From  the  tumult  and  the  strife 

And  the  seriousness  of  life ; 

Let  thy  Northern  sisters  boast 

They  can  work  and  win  the  most : 

Wealth  and  wisdom  are  their  dower ; 

Thine  is  the  enchanter's  power— 

Thine  the  gift  to  soothe  and  sway, 

Charming  all  our  cares  away. 

— W.  E.  H.  Lecky  in  October  Longman  s. 


November. — Impression. 
A  weft  of  leafless  spray 
Woven  fine  against  the  gray 
Of  an  autumnal  day, 

And  blurred  along  those  ghostly  garden  tops 
Clusters  of  berries  crimson  as  the  drops 
That  my  heart  bleeds  when  I  remember 
How  often,  in  how  many  a  far  November, 
Of  childhood  and  my  children's  childhood  I  was  glad, 
With  the  wild  rapture  of  the  Fall 
Thrilling  from  me  to  them,  of  all 
The  ruin  now  so  intolerably  sad. 

—  IV,  D.  Howells  in  November  Harper's. 


Romance. 
Down  from  the  sunken  door-step  to  the  road. 

Through  a  warm  garden  full  of  old-time  flowers, 
Stretches  a  pathway,  where  the  wrinkled  toad 

Sits  lost  in  sunlight  through  long  summer  hours. 

Ah,  little  dream  the  passers  in  the  street. 

That  there,  a  few  yards  from  the  old  house  door. 

Just  where  the  apple  and  the  pear-trees  meet, 
The  noble  deeds  of  old  are  lived  once  more  ! 

That  there,  within  the  gold-lit  wavering  shade, 

To  Joan  of  Arc  angelic  voices  sing. 
And  once  again  the  brave,  inspired  maid 

Gives  up  her  life  for  France  and  for  her  king. 

Or  now  no  more  the  fieldsof  France  are  seen— 
They  change  to  England's  rougher,  colder  shore, 

Where  rules  Elizabeth,  the  Virgin  Queen, 

Or  where  King  Arthur  holds  his  court  once  more. 

The  stupid  village  folk  they  can  not  see  ; 

Their  eyes  are  old,  and  as  they  pass  their  way, 
It  only  seems  to  them  beneath  the  tree 

They  see  a  little  dark-eyed  girl  at  play. 
—Mildred  Howells  in  November  St.  Nicholas. 


STYLISH  NOVELTIES, 


Embracing     the     Latest 
Correct  Shapes. 


ENGLISH  TOP-COATS, 

ENGLISH  DRIVING-COATS, 

ENGLISH  OVERCOATS, 

LOUIS  XV.  COATS. 

CHESTERFIELDS, 
REEFERS. 

Our  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  comprises  all  above  styles,  lined  or  iiiumed,  plain 
or  trimmed  with  any  of  the  following  furs : 

BEAVER,    STONE-MARTEN.    MINK,     SKUNK, 
OTTER,     SEAL,    SABLE. 

At  i-  Carefully  Selected  Furs. 


FRATINCER'S, 

1    Largest     and     Leading     Cloak    House, 

Occupying  entire  building  of  three  floors, 

105    KEARNY    STREET,     S.    F. 


PALATABLE    ELIXIR    OF 

Cascara   Sagrada 

(SACRED    BARK.) 
A    Gentle    Laxative    and   Tonic. 

In  this  Elixir,  the  virtue  of  the  Bark  is  well  represented 
and  so  blended  with  aromatics  and  flavoring  substances  as  to 
be  acceptable  to  the  stomach.     Prepared  only  by 

SEARBY,   ZE1LIN    &   CO., 
859  Market  Street,  San  Francigco. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus S5, 500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tbvts,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valhnttkk,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.    C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen* 
era!  banking  business 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER. 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to  12  m.     At  pupils'  r« 
dence,  1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address.  3324  Clay  St.,  near  Wehst«r. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAX. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rkv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A,  Pkhcifau 


LARCHER     SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Room  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Native 
Teachers  only. 

65   Lessons  for  SIS. 00.     Tnal  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard.  Vale,  Brown,  Berkeley, 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc. 


MISS    BOLTB'S 

Englieh,  French,   and   German    Boarding 

and  Day  School, 

3127    JACKSON    STREET. 

Reopens  July  13th  with  a  full  corps  of  efficient  teachers. 
Thorough  instruction  in  English.  For  acquring  French 
and  German,  opportunities  are  offered  unequaled  on  this 
coast.  Connected  with  the  school  is  a  French.German,  and 
English    Kindergarten,  with  trained  native  Kindergartners. 

Coach  will  call  for  pupil' 


PROF.  De  FILIPPE,  graduate  of  the  Academies 
of  Paris  and  Madrid,  continues  to  give  personal  instrucuon 
in  Spanish  and  French,  by  his  simplified,  practical  method, 
saving  months  of  study.  "UNIQUE"  method  of  ac- 
quiring foreign  languages,  where  students  have  not  the  op- 
portunity to  practice,  r  ine  library  and  foreign  periodicals  free 
to  scholars.     Apply  from  10  to  11  a.  m,  3  to  5,  or  8  to  9  p.  m. 


November  2,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  story  is  told  of  a  judge  who  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  statement  of  a  would-be  assassin,  who 
had  just  missed  fatally  stabbing  his  victim,  that  he 
exclaimed  at  one  point  of  the  narrative  :  "  Ah,  you 
should  have  struck  more  to  the  left !  "  The  judge 
was  the  last  man  to  have  committed  a  deed  of  vio- 
lence, but  his  surprise  that  the  thing  had  not  been 
done  more  skillfully  caused  him  to  forget  the  ques- 
tion of  life  and  death  which  was  involved. 


A  remark  is  attributed  to  Dr.  Philpotts,  Bishop  of 
Exeter,  which  illustrates  the  bitterly  contemptuous 
attitude  of  certain  Anglicans  toward  Noncomform- 
ists.  On  a  certain  occasion,  one  of  his  clergy  was 
lamenting  to  him  the  vast  popularity  of  Mr.  Spur- 
geon.  "Oh,  bishop,"  he  exclaimed,  "if  we  only 
had  Mr.  Spurgeon  !  What  a  pity  the  Baptists  have 
him  !  "  "  Is  it  Dot  written,"  the  bishop  replied,  with 
some  severity,  "'Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neigh- 
bor's ass '  ?  " 

As  a  boy  in  the  rude  village  school  at  Salisbury, 
N.  H.,  Daniel  Webster  was  not  free  from  small 
pranks  and  mischiefs.  Once  he  was  called  up  by 
the  master  to  be  feruled.  "  Hold  out  your  hand  !  " 
was  the  command,  and  out  went  the  right  hand. 
"  Dan,"  exclaimed  the  master,  in  a  reproving  tone, 
looking  at  the  dirty  little  paw,  "  if  you  can  show  me 
a  dirtier  hand  than  that  in  all  this  school,  I'll  let  you 
off."  Immediately  Webster  thrust  out  the  other 
hand.  The  school-master  was  stumped.  But  he 
was  as  good  as  bis  word  ;  he  let  the  boy  off. 

A  clergyman,  not  long  since,  observed  a  horse- 
jockey  trying  to  take  in  a  simple  gentleman,  by  im- 
posing upon  him  a  broken-winded  horse  for  a  sound 
one.  The  parson,  taking  the  gentleman  aside,  told 
him  to  be  cautious  of  the  person  he  was  dealing 
with.  The  gentleman  declined  the  purchase,  and 
the  jockey,  quite  nettled,  observed  :  "  Parson,  I  had 
much  rather  hear  you  preach  than  to  see  you  pri- 
vately interfere  in  bargains  between  man  and  man 
in  this  way."  "Well,"  replied  the  parson,  "  if  you 
had  been  where  you  ought  to  have  been  last  Sun- 
day, you  might  have  heard  me  preach."  "Where 
was  that?"  inquired  the  jockey.  "In  the  State 
Prison,"  returned  the  clergyman. 


on.  When  19  pulled  into  Banning,  Cowie  jumped 
off,  looked  around,  and  said  :  "  Where's  the  station- 
agent  ? "  A  stalwart  youth,  who  happened  to  be 
Miss  Fake's  brother,  stepped  up  and  asked  if  he  was 
the  man  who  sent  the  agent  a  telegram.  Cowie  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  and  the  youth  started  to 
climb  him.  It  took  half  an  hour  to  explain  matters 
to  young  Fake. 

A  certain  well-known  German  physician  of  the 
South  Side  {says  the  St.  Louis  Republic),  was  the 
victim  of  his  own  "  previousness "  the  other  day. 
He  had  successfully  treated  a  wealthy  lady's 
daughter  for  diphtheria,  and  the  lady  was  extremely 
grateful  for  it.  When  the  child  was  thoroughly  well, 
mother  and  daughter  appeared  at  the  physician's 
office.  The  little  girl  slyly  handed  the  physician  a 
neat  knit-purse,  while  the  lady  went  on  to  say  : 
"For  having  saved  my  child,  doctor,  I  want  to 
present  you  with  this  purse."  "  But,"  said  the 
physician,  after  an  embarrassing  pause,  "  I  have 
sent  you  a  bill  for  three  hundred  dollars."  The 
lady  flushed,  then  said  quietly  :  "  Let  me  have  the 
purse,  please."  She  took  two  one-hundred  dollar 
bills  out  of  it  and  returned  it  to  him  with  the  re- 
mark :  "There  is  three  hundred  dollars  in  there 
now,  so  your  bill  is  paid,"  and  she  left  the  room. 

The  recent  death  of  the  distinguished  peeress,  the 
Marquise  de  Talleyrand- Pengord — whose  son  mar- 
ried an  American,  Mrs.  Adele  Stevens — revives 
stories  of  her  beauty.  It  was  her  habit  to  drive  to 
balls  in  an  enormous  landau  with  many  windows, 
and,  to  prevent  disarrangement  of  her  marvelous 
toilets,  she  always  stood  in  her  carriage.  She  had  a 
remarkably  small  foot  ;  but  in  this  respect  a  rival 
beauty,  Baroness  de  Vatry,  competed  closely  with 
her.  It  is  related  that  one  evening,  entering  a  ball- 
room, she  discovered  that  she  had  lost  one  of  her 
satin  slippers  when  descending  from  her  carriage. 
Seating  herself  next  to  the  Baroness  de  Vatry,  the 
marquise  said  :  "  I  can  not  dance  without  a  slipper." 
"  Xever  mind,"  said  Mme.  de  Vatry,  with  a  little 
malice  ;  "  I  shall  lend  you  one  of  mine  ;  I  think  it 
will  fit  you."  "  Thank  you  ;  but  I  shall  put  it  on 
over  the  slipper  that  remains."  And  she  did.  to  the 
horror  of  her  obliging  friend. 


A  certain  New  Brunswick  clergyman  (says  Life] 
bad  occasion  to  visit  the  Provincial  Lunatic  Asylum 
in  the  city  of  St.  John.  Passing  through  one  of  the 
wards,  he  was  accosted  by  a  patient,  an  individual 
who  could  hardly  lay  claim  to  any  but  the  most 
mundane  cast  of  countenance,  who  gravely  said  to 
him,  "  I  am  St.  Peter."  The  reverend  visitor  ex- 
pressed bis  gratification  at  meeting  so  famous  a 
character,  and  passed  on,  presently,  into  another 
ward.  On  returning,  a  few  minutes  later,  he  was 
again  stopped  by  his  piously  inclined  friend,  who 
surprised  him  by  remarking:  "I  am  St.  Paul." 
"  But,"  exclaimed  the  clergyman,  "you  told  me  a 
minute  ago  that  you  were  St.  Peter."  "Ah,  yes," 
explained  the  man,  "but  that  was  by  my  first  wife." 


John  H.  Curtis,  of  Butte,  Mont.,  tells  this  story  of 
the  early  days  in  that  city  :  "  The  first  meal  I  ate  in 
the  place  was  at  a  restaurant  where  they  charged  six- 
teen dollars  a  week  for  board.  The  waiter  was  a 
half-breed  Mexican.  He  came  into  the  room  with  a 
big  revolver  and  a  bowie-knife  buckled  around  him. 
In  one  hand  he  carried  a  coffee-pot  and  in  the  other 
a  tea-pot.  When  he  reached  the  door  he  shouted 
'cups  up!'  —  meaning  those  who  wanted  tea  or 
coffee  should  turn  up  their  cups,  which  were  placed 
on  the  table  tops  down  in  order  to  keep  out  the  ants. 
One  chap,  a  new  man,  called  out,  '  Waiter,  please 
bring  me  some  meat.'  The  waiter  put  down  his 
coffee  and  tea  and,  hauling  out  his  revolver,  shouted, 
'  What  d — d  idiot's  callin'  for  somethin'  out'n  his 
turn?'  A  tragedy  was  averted  by  the  new  man 
jumping  out  of  a  window." 


Pretty  Mattie  Fake  (says  the  Banning  Herald) 
was  at  one  time  the  only  feminine  station-agent  on 
the  Southern  Pacific  Road.  The  road  decided  to 
uniform  all  its  agents,  and  the  contract  for  making 
the  clothing  was  let  to  the  Cowie  Brothers.  In 
order  to  expedite  matters,  Cowie  sent  the  following 
telegram  to  all  the  agents  along  the  line:  "  Be  on 
the  platform  when  No.  19  passes,  with  nothing  on 
but  your  pants  and  shirt."  Cowie  was  thus  enabled 
to  measure  the  candidates  in  short  order  and  pass 


Many  of  Mr.  Labouchere  "S  mots  have  been  re- 
corded. One  or  two  will  bear  repetition.  Once,  in 
the  House,  he  referred  to  the  conduct  of  some  polit- 
ical opponent  as  being  "  unworthy  of  a  pettifogging 
attorney,"  and,  being  called  upon  by  the  speaker  to 
withdraw  this  unparliamentary  expression,  did  so, 
declaring  that  he  was  glad  of  having  an  opportunity 
of  retracting  it,  "  as  it  was  a  great  injustice  to  the 
attorney."  So,  again,  on  being  informed  that  a 
wealthy  nobleman  had  bequeathed  a  very  large  sum 
of  money  to  the  church,  he  remarked  that  that  "  was 
the  largest  insurance  against  fire  he  had  ever  heard 
of."  On  another  occasion  he  was  visiting  a  parvenu, 
who  had  a  very  exclusive  library  of  the  newest 
books,  Labouchere  had  taken  down  one  of  these 
volumes,  which  had  never  known  the  paper-knife. 
The  parvenu  said  :  "  Ah,  you  see,  I  am  surrounded 
by  my  friends  !  "  pointing  to  the  books.  "  Yes,"  re- 
plied Labouchere,  "  and  I  am  glad  to  see  that  you 
haven't  cut  them  yet."  Once,  after  visiting  the 
House  of  Lords,  he  was  asked  what  he  thought  of 
it,  as  compared  with  the  Commons.  "Well,"  was 
the  reply,  "  I  might  almost  have  imagined  myself  in 
heaven  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  presence  of  so  many 
bishops." 

What  tliey  are  Good  For. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  the  best  medicine  known. 

First—  They  are  purely  vegetable,  in  fact  a  medicated 
food. 

Second — The  same  dose  always  produces  the  same  effect — 
other  purgatives  require  increased  doses  and  finally  cease 
acting. 

Third— They  purify  the  blood. 

Fourth— They  invigorate  the  digestion  and  cleanse  the 
stomach  and  bowels. 

Fifth— They  stimulate  the  liver  and  carry  off  vitiated  bile 
and  other  depraved  secretions. 

The  first  two  or  three  doses  tell  the  story.  The  skin  be- 
comes clear,  the  eye  bright,  the  mind  active,  digestion  is 
restored,  costiveness  cured,  the  animal  vigor  is  recruited,  and 
all  decay  arrested. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar  coated. 


The  newspaper  advertisement  is  to-day 
the  only  safe  method  of  reaching  purchasers 
effectually.  I  would  prefer  that  matter  in 
detail  be  placed  in  a  paper  of  1,000  circula- 
tion than  to  have  the  same  words  mailed  to 
5, 000  addresses  in  the  form  of  a  circular. 
The  former  is  cheaper,  and  I  speak  from 
experience,  and  have  results  to  convince  me 
that  it  Is  far  more  profitable.—/.  R.  Luckey. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal  at  the  Paris  Universal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  niost 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tW  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


The  Cod 

That  Helps  to  Cure 

The  Cold. 

The  disagreeable 
taste  of  the 
COD  LIVER  OIL 

is  dissipated  in 

SCOTT'S 

EMULSION 

Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  with 

HYPOPHOSPH1TES 

OF     LIME     .AJT-3T3 

The  patient  suffering 
CONSUMPTION, 

BRONCHITIS,  COIGH,  COLD,  OR 
WASTING  DISEASES,  may  take  the 
remedy  with,  as  much  satisfaction  as  he 
would  take  milk.  Physicians  are  prescrib- 
ing It  everywhere.  It  is  a  perfect  emulsion, 
and  a  wonderful  flesh  producer.  Take  no  other 


SODA. 

;  from 


THE  BANK  OF  CA1VLFOBNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President, 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

I  rving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast- 
Letters  of  Credit  issned  available  to  all  pans  of  the  world. 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-^n-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Anzeles. 


37th  ANNUAX  EXHIBIT,  JANUAKT  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sangome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold) £300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). ..    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  Loudon.     Established  1720. 

ROET.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  Loudon.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING  I 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  November  3 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  36 

Belgic Saturday.  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  'Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Acapulco Tuesday,  Nov.  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco, Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro Nov.  1  4,  at  3  P.  M. 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  31,  at  3  P.M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  m..  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  27,  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles.  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.     GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents. 

No.  10  Market  Street,  Su  FrancUco,  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Oct.  1,  1891. 


'.OO  A. 
'.30  A. 
!. CO  A. 
E.OO  A. 
i.OO   A. 


l.OO  M. 
I.OO  P. 
3-00    P. 


I.OO  P. 

|.QO  P. 

..00  p. 

^-30  p. 


J     7 


00   p. 
.00  P. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose' . . . .  " 

J  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga,  ) 

I      El  Verano,  and  Santa  Rosa...  )' 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 

J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  f 

I     first-class  locally I" 

I  Niles,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  1 
<      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oto- > 

{.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

f  Los     Angeles     Express,     Fresno.  | 
•.      Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  r 

\      Los  Angeles J  1 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore . . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers :  * 

Haywards,  NQes  and  San  Josf 

,  fSunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  [ 
*!  I      Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  j  | 

I  v     and  East )  \ 

(  Santa  F4  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 

it      forMojaveand  East ( 

■  Martinez,  San  Ramon,  S:  Stockton. 
I  J  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  EI  Verano  and  1 

\      Santa  Rosa j 

Benicia,  Esparto,  and  Sacramento. 

[     Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore * 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jose" 

1     Niles  and  San  Jose1 J 

1 J  Ogden   Route  Atlantic  Express,  )  1 

I  t     Ogden  and  East f  I 

I     Vallejo 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  j 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East. .  J 


6.15 
7*5 
6.45- 


7-45  •"- 
9.00  P. 
945  A. 

8-45  P- 


II .15    A. 

9-45  ■*- 
9-45  *. 
10  45  A. 

IO.45  A. 
8.45    A. 

7-45  a, 
6.15  p. 

9.15  A. 


8.15    A. 


SANTA  CKCZ  DIVISION. 


I  j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  ( 
7.45  A..-S      ark.  San  Jose1,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  r  \ 

\  \     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

,  (  Newark,   Centrevule,   San    ]os6,  ) 
8.15  a.w       Felton,     Boulder    Creek,    and  - 

I  (.     Santa  Cruz ) 

I  )"  Cenfreville,  San   Jos£,  Almaden,  1 
2.45  p.U       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and   -  * 

{,     Santa  Cruz ) 

j  ,f  Centreville,  San  Jos£,   and    Los  \_ 


8.05  P. 


4-45  P- 


(     Gatos. 


■) 


2.30  p. 

.25  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 

\  San    Jose",   Almaden,  and    Way  )  I 

t      Stations j| 

J  Monterey  and   Santa  Craz,  Sun-  )  1 . 

(      day  Excursion ("j* 

/San   Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres    Pinos,^ 
I      Pajaro,  Santa  Craz,  Monterey,  i 
J      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ' 
8.30  a.,"1,      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f         6  12  f. 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  [ 

V.    principal  Way  Stations J 

10.30  a.I     San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 5  15   p 

j  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  1 

1213  P"    (      Stations \        4.oo   P. 

/San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
,  J      Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  ',    , 

1      Grove,     and      principal     Way.'"      10  °°  A' 

V.     stations )  \ 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations *    8  01  a. 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 9.03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6 .  35  a. 

J  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  1    . 


*  3-3o  P.I 

*  4.20  p. 
5.20  p. 

6.30  P.I 

t  11.45  p- 


Stations . 


7  30  P. 


The  PACIFIC  TRANSFER  COMPANY  will  call  for 
and  check  baggage  from  hotels  and  residences.  Inquire  of 
Ticket  Agents  for  Time  Cards  and  other  information. 

a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sunday's  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,  and  un- 

til  further  nodce,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 

arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 
5.03,,  6.25  P.  M. 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  h. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 
8.00,  9.30,  11.40  a.  M.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  m.;  Saturdays 
only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  n.io 
a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  p.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days—  6.50, 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2-05.4.05,5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  only 
— An  extra  trip  at  7.00  P.  m.;  Sundays- 8.35,  to.o=  a.  m.; 
n.35,  2.05,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  P.  u. 


Leave  San  Francisco.  Dbsti nation,  Arrive  San  Francisco. 
DaS    |Shkdato.|  Sundays.      £^ 


7.4O  A.  M 
3.3O  P.  M, 
S.05    P.    M 


OO    A. 
9.3O  A. 

5-Qo  p. 


7-40   A. 

3-30  P. 


7.4O   A. 

3  30  P- 


7.40    A.    M.  3.00   A. 

5  05  p.   M.5.00  P. 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs.     7.25P.M. 

Qoverdflle,     I 

and  Way 

Stations. 

Hopland 


10.40 a.m.    8.50A.M. 
6.05P.  m.  10.30  A.  M 

7-25  P.  M.|    6.IOP.  M. 


10.30  A.  M. 
6.10  P.  M. 


LTdah. 


.00  a.  m.     Guemevule. 


7-25  P.M. 


6. 10 p.  M. 


Sonoma        10.40  a.  m.    8.50  a.  m. 
and  6.05  p.  m.    6.10P.  M. 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.40  a.  y.  3.00  A.  M. 
3.30  P.    M.  5.00  p.    M. 


Sebastopol.    11040  a,  m.  10.30  a.  m. 
6.05  P.  M.    6.10P.  M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyservdle  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  | 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  KelseyviUe,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga 
Springs.  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal.  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4-50;  tc  Hopland.  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
•6.75;  to  Sebastopol.  82.70;  to  Guemevule,  $3.75;  to  So- 
noma, $i.so  ;  to  Glen  Ellen.  #1.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma.  $1  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.95; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  !  10  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkuAgt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry.  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montgomery-  Street. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Argonaut 
for  sale  at  the  Business  Offl 
Grant  Avenue. 
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THE 


ARGONAUT. 


November  2,  1891. 


Two- thirds  of  the  people  who  went  to  the  theatre 
on  Monday  to  see  "  Cleopatra,"  did  so  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  Fanny  Davenport  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt.  It  is  only  six  months  since  the  greatest 
of  modern  actresses  electrified  San  Franciscan  audi- 
ences with  a  performance  which  was  a  triumph  of 
art  and  a  miracle  of  genius.  It  was  not  necessary 
to  understand  French  to  appreciate  the  power  and 
the  finesse  with  which  she  portrayed  the  inimitable 
Queen  of  Egypt,  the  embodiment  of  uncontrolled 
passion,  a  woman  who  had  never  seen  a  man  whom 
she  could  not  conquer,  and  who  had  reason  for  re- 
garding herself  as  the  sovereign  of  the  world.  Such 
a  part  was  congenial  to  Bernhardt.  She  fitted  into 
it  naturally.  She,  too,  has  been  ablaze  with  passion; 
she,  too,  in  her  youth,  only  saw  to  conquer  ;  she, 
too,  had  been  past-mistress  in  the  witchery  of  the 
eye  and  the  voice  ;  she,  too,  knew  what  it  was  to 
boil  over  with  mad  outbursts  of  jealousy  and  to 
melt  into  dreams  of  happy  love.  To  achieve  a  suc- 
cess in  the  part  of  Cleopatra,  Sarah  had  only  to  be 
herself. 

Miss  Davenport  is  a  person  of  an  entirely  different 
type.  She  is  a  reasonable,  hard-working,  pains- 
taking artist.  She  has  never  shone  as  an  actress  of 
tragedy.  She  was  created  to  play  high  comedy  and 
rollicking  farce.  In  her  youth,  when  she  was  the 
most  beautiful  woman  on  the  American  stage,  she 
was  an  ideal  Lady  Gay  Spanker  and  a  most  com- 
mendable Lady  Teazle  ;  and  when  she  chose,  she 
could  send  the  gallery  into  hysterics  with  her  ren- 
dering of  "  Where  are  you  going,  my  pretty  maid  ?  " 
In  these  later  days,  she  has  followed  a  multitude  in 
a  wild  frenzy  to  play  heavy  melodrama — Tosca, 
Cleopatra,  and  the  like.  She  proposed  to  herself 
to  reach  the  dizzy  heights,  to  which  Bemhardt's 
genius  lifted  her,  by  sheer  hard  work  and  study.  In 
an  interview  with  a  local  reporter,  she  explained  her 
method  in  detail.     She  said  : 

"  When  my  play  is  an  historical  one,  I  insist  upon  every 
member  of  my  company  reading  fully  the  history  upon  which 
it  Is  founded.  The  accessories,  such  as  costumes,  scenery, 
and  properties,  must  be  selected  with  care  and  caution,  ac- 
curacy and  truth,  in  every  detail.  Before  the  production  of 
'  Cleopatra,'  I  spent  months  in  visiting  the  museums  of  Eu- 
rope wherever  Eeyptian  topics  and  effects  were  stored,  and 
had  drawings  of  these  made  upon  the  spot.  There  is  not  an 
article  of  dress  or  stage  property  used  in  that  play  that  is  not 
an  exact  counterpart  of  its  Egyptian  and  Roman  model. 
Lastly  come  the  rehearsals,  when  the  characters  are  letter- 
perfect  in  their  parts.  These  I  insist  upon  superintending 
myself.  The  public  can  never  realize  the  labor  of  superin- 
tending rehearsals.  They  see  only  the  rich  mosaic  in  its 
completeness  and  symmetry,  not  the  rough  pieces  of  patch- 
work necessary  to  produce  the  picture.  When  I  say  that  I 
have  spent  hours  in  exacting  perfection  in  the  tone  and  ges- 
ticulation of  a  certain  passage,  some  idea  of  my  exactitude 
in  detail  may  be  gained.  This  is  not  time  wasted.  Faith- 
fulness in  detail  is  what  constitutes  perfection.  This  truth  I 
learned  in  childhood,  for  I  was  almost  born  on  the  stage,  of 
professional  parents." 

Miss  Davenport  will  pardon  the  critic  who  ob- 
serves that  this  is  lowering  art  to  the  level  of  a 
mechanical  job,  which  can  be  successfully  achieved  j 
by  dint  of  patient  toil,  guided  by  sound  judgment,  j 
Art  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  flows  from  inspira- 
tion, and  is  not  acquired  by  task  work.  As  old 
Horace  said,  the  poet  is  born  ;  he  does  not  get  his 
divine  fare  from  study.  And  so  the  actress,  who  pro- 
poses to  delineate  the  supreme  joys  and  the  passion- 
ate despair  of  love,  can  not  attain  her  object  by 
studying  other  performers,  or  by  drilling  her  com- 
pany, or  by  making  sure  that  her  costumes  and 
scenery  are  accurate,  unless  she  was  born  with 
"the  love  of  love,  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn  of 
scorn." 

Miss  Davenport's  rendering  of  Cleopatra  is  a 
beautiful  show — scenery  and  costumes  are  dazzling 
in  barbaric  splendor.  Every  member  of  the  cast 
fits  into  his  part,  and  does  it  well.  Her  Antony 
(Mr.  Melbourne  McDowell)  is  as  good  a  performer 
as  has  been  seen  in  the  part — which,  in  reality, 
calls  for  Utile  emotional  power.  Antony  was  a 
good  soldier,  but  otherwise  dull,  obtuse,  and  heavy. 
The  sight  of  a  female  skirt  convulsed  his  wits, 
which  were  never  of  the  brightest.  Shakespeare 
puts  in  his  mouth  a  speech  which  he  was  quite  in- 
capable of  composing.  At  the  crucial  period  of  his 
career,  he  became  a  tool  in  the  bands  of  Octavius, 
who  was  not  as  dashing  as  Cleopatra's  lover,  but 
who  could  twist  poor  Antony  round  his  finger. 
Mr.  McDowell  looked  the  part,  and  spoke  his  lines 
with  proper  emphasis  and  point. 

The  weak  spot  in  the  play  was  Miss  Davenport 
herself — and  that  was  not  her  fault.    She  did  her 
best.     She  knew  when  the  situation  called  for  ten- 
derness,  or  rage,  or   sympathy,   or   melting  love. 
But  her  delineation  of  these  several  passions  re- 
minded the  spectator  of  the  picture  by  a  child  who 
draws  a  cow,  and,  fearful  that  it  will  not  be  recog- 
v,  rites  under  it,  "  This  is  a  cow."     It  was  not 
^r  to  show,  by  voice  or  gesture,  the  winning 
letry  which  captured  Antony  half  an  hour  after 
j  had  met,  and  when  he  had  intended  to  make 


her  a  victim  to  the  implacable  wxath  of  Rome.  It 
was  not  in  her  to  depict  the  seductive  wiles  which 
held  the  Roman  general  at  her  feet  for  three  years, 
when  he  was  forfeiting  his  fame  and  making  room 
for  Octavius  Caesar.  It  was  not  in  her  to  paint 
the  agony  of  separation  from  her  lover,  nor  the 
paroxysms  of  jealousy  which  the  name  of  Octavia 
roused.  A  woman  of  Cleopatra's  fiber,  when  told 
that  the  man  of  her  heart  has  married  another 
woman,  shakes  the  spheres  with  the  frenzy  of  her 
fury — Bernhardt  made  a  cold  thrill  run  down  the 
spine  of  each  spectator  with  her  dreadful  tones  ; 
Davenport  simply  got  mad,  as  everybody  has  seen 
women  get  mad.  There  was  no  pathos  in  her  voice. 
She  raised  it  a  little  when  she  questioned  the  slave 
about  her  rival's  perfections,  but  nothing  in  it  re- 
vealed the  anguish  that  was  gnawing  at  her  heart. 
She  was  icily  correct  ;  there  was  not  a  false  intona- 
tion nor  a  gesture  out  of  place.  But  her  whole 
work  left  the  audience  unmoved.  She  might  have 
said,  like  the  artist  who  drew  the  cow  :  "This  is 
Cleopatra."  And  so  it  was.  But  it  was  a  Cleopatra 
without  the  sleek  ferocity  of  the  tigress,  without  the 
treachery  of  the  Oriental,  without  the  passionate 
capacity  for  loving  which  brought  men  to  her  feet 
and  bade  them  waste  their  whole  souls  in  one  kiss 
upon  her  perfect  lips. 

Still  the  performance  was  grand.  There  was  old 
Egypt,  with  old  serpent  Nile  lazily  creeping  through 
the  lotus  leaves,  and  losing  itself  in  a  dim  expanse 
of  setting  sun,  with  the  pyramids  rearing  their  mas- 
sive bulk  in  the  coming  twilight.  There  were  the 
columns  and  pillars  which  millions  of  slaves  toiled 
for  no  one  knows  how  many  years  to  hew  out  of  the 
quarries  of  the  upper  Nile,  and  raise  on  the  terraces 
of  Memphis  or  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Rameses. 
There  were  the  slaves  themselves — differing  but 
slightly  from  the  fellahs  of  to-day— crouching  at  the 
advent  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  till  their  noses 
touched  the  dust,  ready  to  fight,  or  to  crawl,  or  to 
die  at  the  command  of  their  capricious  mistress.  And 
there  were  the  officers  of  Rome — stern,  alert,  imperi- 
ous, as  became  men  who  represented  the  masters  of 
the  world,  and  scarcely  condescending  to  veil  their 
contempt  for  the  human  weakness  which  made  a 
Roman  the  slave  of  a  woman.  All  were  costumed 
perfectly,  and  each  filled  his  part  with  an  exactitude 
begotten  of  severe  drill.  Miss  Davenport  herself  was 
dressed  with  a  magnificence  which  Cleopatra  would 
have  envied.  She  streamed  with  jewelry  and  corus- 
cated in  richly  colored  garments. 

In  the  background,  dancing-girls  in  diaphanous 
skirts  gently  swung  to  and  fro  in  such  a  sensuous 
rhythm  as  Th^ophile  Gautier  describes  in  his 
"  Momie"  ;  as  they  flapped  their  broad,  white  fans, 
the  spectator  fancied  he  could  feel  the  hot  breath  of 
the  Libyan  Desert,  lulling  humanity  to  sleep,  or 
heating  the  blood  to  deeds  of  daring.  It  was  living 
in  Egypt  to  watch  them  and  to  feel  the  atmosphere 
in  which  they  moved. 

To  lovers  of  the  legitimate,  it  may  seem  profane 
to  say  that  the  version  of  Cleopatra  produced  by 
MM.  Moreau  and  Sardou  is  likely  to  supersede  the 
Shakespearean  version.  But  that  is  the  case. 
Shakespeare's  play  is  long  and  is  not  well  adapted 
for  the  stage.  It  reads  better  than  it  can  be  played. 
Every  leading  actress  has  aspired  to  play  Cleopatra  : 
it  was  Clara  Morris's  dream  for  years  ;  but  no  act- 
ress ever  made  a  hit  in  it.  The  Queen  of  Egypt 
was  two-sided — a  statesman  as  well  as  a  woman. 
Shakespeare  paid  as  much  attention  to  her  political 
career  as  to  her  love-affair  ;  and,  as  a  ruler,  Cleo- 
patra was  neither  wise  nor  interesting.  In  Shake- 
speare's version,  too,  the  spectator's  attention  is 
diverted  by  the  introduction  of  a  multiplicity 
of  characters.  Pompey  and  Octavius,  each  with 
a  troop  of  followers,  appear  on  the  stage  and 
divide  the  interest  of  the  play.  In  the  French 
version,  the  spectator's  attention  is  concentrated 
on  two  personages — Cleopatra  and  Antony — and 
art  is  a  gainer.  One  such  love-tale  as  theirs, 
with  its  surprises,  its  fierceness,  its  vicissitudes, 
and  its  final  climax,  is  enough  material  for  a  play 
— anything  more  is  surplusage.  What  the  audi- 
ence want  to  see  is  whether  this  love-affair  is  go- 
ing to  turn  out  happily  or  unhappily  ;  they  do  not 
care  a  straw  about  the  fortunes  of  Octavius  and 
Pompey,  who  only  figure  as  supernumeraries  in  the 
drama. 

As  long  as  the  world  is  interested  in  human  pas- 
sion, the  story  of  Cleopatra  will  always  command 
readers  in  books  and  audiences  when  it  is  played  at 
the  theatre  ;  and  when  the  story  itself  is  draped  in 
all  the  gorgeousness  of  Oriental  scenery  and  all  the 
splendor  of  Egyptian  color,  it  is  certain  to  remain  a 
favorite  on  the  stage. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  November  2d  :  The  Tivoli  Company  will 
sing  "  Der  Freischutz  "  ;  Lillian  Lewis  in  "Article 
47  "  and  "  As  in  a  Looking-Glass  "  ;  L.  R.  Stockwell 
in  "  Dollars  and  Sense  "  ;  and  the  Columbia  Opera 
Company  in  "  Fidelio." 


Lillian  Lewis  is  to  try  "As  In  a  Looking-Glass" 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  week.  It  has  not  been 
heard  of  since  the  Langtry  played  it  a  few  years 
ago,  and,  though  Phillips's  book  might  stand  re- 
reading, the  oblivion  into  which  the  play  has  fallen 
is  not  entirely  undeserved. 


H.  C.  Massib 

Dentist.      Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

"  The  Bat"  ("  Die  Fledermaus")  will  be  given  at 
the  Tivoli  Opera  House  this  (Saturday)  and  to-mor- 
row evenings,  and  on  Monday  "Der  Freischutz" 
will  be  revived. 

Rosina  Vokes  commences  her  three  weeks'  en- 
gagement here  on  Monday.  November  9th.  She 
adheres  to  her  plan  of  giving  three  short  plays  each 
night,  and  announces  for  the  first  week  "  Percy  Pen- 
dragon,"  which  is  new,  "My  Milliner's  Bill,"  and 
"A  Pantomime  Rehearsal." 

Tennyson's  new  comedy,  in  which  Ada  Rehan  is 
to  have  the  leading  role,  is  described  as  a  woodland 
poem.     Theodore  Watts  says  of  it : 

"In  no  work  of  his  has  Lord  Tennyson's  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  the  woodlands  been  more  exquisitely  expressed  than 
in  the  comedy  about  to  be  produced  by  Mr.  Daly,  while  over 
it  all  hangs  the  magic  of  the  fairyland  of  the  "  Midsummer- 
Night's  Dream"  and  the  "Faithful  Shepherdess."  Nor 
would  it  be  easy  to  imagine  any  character  more  suitable  to 
bring  out  the  peculiar  and  fascinating  piquancy  of  Miss  Ada 
Rehan's  acting  than  that  of  the  heroine  of  this  play." 

"  Hugo  Toland,  a  young  actor  recently  seen  here 
in  several  important  casts,"  says  the  New  York  Sun, 
"is  a  son  of  Mrs.  Clara  Foltz,  the  female  lawyer 
who  has  distinguished  herself  in  the  California 
courts."  The  Sun  is  in  error,  as  Toland  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Dr.  Toland,  one  of  the  leading  physi- 
cians of  this  State  and  the  founder  of  the  Toland 
Medical  College.  His  mother,  Mrs.  M.  B.  M. 
Toland  is  widely  known  as  the  author  of  a  number 
of  poems  founded  on  Indian  legends.  Mrs.  Foltz  has 
a  daughter  on  the  stage,  Trella  Foltz,  who  has  re- 
cently been  given  the  role  of  Evangeline  in  "  All  the 
Comforts  of  Home,"  succeeding  Marie  Greenwa'd. 

Rosina  Vokes  occupies  a  unique  position  on  the 
American  stage.  She  is  a  foreigner,  but  she  has 
been  so  taken  to  the  American  heart  that  her  seven 
annual  tours  seem  to  extend  back  to  that  mysterious 
period  when  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the 
contrary.  Her  company  is  always  essentially  the 
same :  Felix  Morris,  growing  mellower  with  the 
years  ;  Courtenay  Thorpe,  approaching,  perhaps,  to 
effeminacy  as  time  goes  on  ;  Ferd  Gottschalk,  al- 
ways the  same  odd  and  amusing  little  man  ;  and  a 
slowly  changing  kaleidoscope  of  pretty  young  women, 
ranging  from  the  fresh  peachiness  of  Grace  Filkins 
to  the  stately  perfection  of  Eleanor  Lane.  Her 
repertoire  grows  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  little 
plays  a  year,  but  they  are  all  of  the  same  type,  and 
each  one  is  not  less  pleasing  than  the  other.  It  is  a 
uniformity  that  does  not  grow  monotonous,  however, 
and  the  Daly  Company  is  the  only  other  band  of 
players  that  is  as  sure  of  large  and  satisfied  audi- 
ences as  is  the  one  Miss  Vokes  will  bring  here  on  the 
ninth  of  November  for  a  three  weeks'  engagement. 

Stephen  Leach,  the  genial  old  actor  who  has  lent 
his  abilities  to  so  many  entertainments  in  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland,  as  singer,  actor,  and  stage-man- 
ager, is  in  need,  and  his  friends,  notably  the  Athe- 
nian Club,  of  Oakland,  are  getting  up  an  entertain- 
ment for  his  benefit.  It  is  to  take  place  on  Monday 
evening,  November  2d,  at  Hamilton  Hall,  Oakland, 
and  the  programme  is  to  consist  of  twelve  short 
numbers,  including  :  "  Should  He  Upbraid  ?  " 
Bishop  ;  two  songs,  Lawrence  Kellie  ;  "  Adelaide," 
Beethoven;  "Celeste  Aida,"  Verdi;  "Maying" 
(Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Graham),  Smith  ;  second 
Hungarian  Rhapsodie,  Liszt ;  and  march  from 
"  Tannhauser,"  Wagner.  The  list  of  participants 
in  the  programme  is  as  follows  : 

Mrs.  Marie  Wiman  Williams,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Pierce,  soprani ; 
Mr.  Alfred  J.  Wilkie,  tenor;  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham, 
baritone;  Mr.  H.  A.  Melvin,  basso;  Miss  Nellie  Joseph, 
pianist ;  Mr.  H.  O.  Hunt,  organist ;  Mrs.  J.  P.  Porter,  M" 


Constance  Jordan,  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  accompanists;  Mrs. 
J.  M.  Pierce,  Miss  Loleta  Levett,  Mr.  Alfred  Wilkie,  Mr. 
Charles  B.  Stone,  First  Unitarian  Church,  San  Francisco  ; 
Messrs.  Wilkie,  Redfield,  Lawrence,  Melvin,  male  quartet ; 
Miss  Grace  Dothea  Fisher,  dramatic  reader ;  and  Mr.  George 
T.  Bromley,  "As  a  Sandwich." 

There  are  some  remarkable  and  charming  old 
ladies  on  the  stage,  and  not  the  least  remarkable 
and  charming  is  Mrs.  Gilbert,  of  the  Daly  Com- 
pany, whose  seventieth  birthday  was  celebrated  in 
London,  a  few  days  ago,  by  a  notable  dinner  given 
at  the  Savoy  Hotel  by  Augustin  Daly.  Some  thirty 
persons  were  present,  including  the  venerable  Mrs. 
Keeley,  who  has  seen  four-score  years  and  ten  ; 
Mrs.  Mellon,  who,  as  Miss  Woolgar,  was  a  toast 
among  the  admirers  of  the  stage  of  a  generation 
now  passed  away  ;  Mrs.  Bancroft,  Mrs.  Labou- 
chere,  Ada  Rehan,  and  Genevieve  Ward,  to  represent 
Mrs.  Gilbert's  sisters  of  the  stage.  Mrs.  Gilbert 
was  a  daughter  of  Hartley,  at  one  time  editor  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  and  when  he  lost  his  fortune 
she  learned  to  dance  as  a  ballerina,  Paul  Taglioni 
being  her  instructor.  She  came  to  this  country 
with  her  husband  in  1849,  but  it  was  not  until  1857 
that  she  took  to  acting  in  speaking  parts.  Her 
New  York  d£but  was  made  under  the  management 
of  Mrs.  John  Wood,  who  is  now  managing  the 
Court  Theatre  in  London,  and  is  herself  a  remark- 
able old  lady. 


X'ZFVB 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving  Hall,  Saturday, Nov.  7tb, 

AT  3  r.  M. 

MR.   DONALD   I)K  V.  GRAHAM, 

Vocalist. 

ADMISSION 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


Edith:  Who  's  vour  best  friend? 
Mabel:  "St.  Nicholas."    Who's  yours? 


This  is  a  reminder  that  if  you  are  to  have  that 
"  best  of  children  s  magazines,"  St.  Nicholas, 
for  the  young  folks  this  coming  year  the  time  to 
subscribe  is  just  now.  The  November  number^ 
ready  Oct.  24/A,  begins  a  new  volume. 


GREAT  ART  EVENT! 


A  LOAN  EXPOSITION 


—  OF  THE  — 


WORLD'S  FAMOUS  MASTERS, 

For  trie  benefit  of  the 

San  Francisco  Polyclinic 

Many  of  the  pictures  have  never  been  ex- 
hibited to  the  public  before,  and  probably 
never  will  be  again. 

Among  the  great  treats  -will  be  Toby  Ros- 
enthal's great  masterpiece, 

"CONSTANCE    DE    BEVERLEY," 

And  masterpieces  of  the  following  pre  at 
artists:  Bouq-uerean,  Gainsborough,  De  Neu- 
ville,  Defregger.  Gabriel  Max,  Lesrel,  Rosa 

.Bon hear,  Raulbach,  Wagner,  Busson,  J.  G. 
Brown. 

Names  of  others  to  be  given  in  future  announcements. 
The  following  well-known  artists  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  a  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  hanging,  the  light- 
ing, and  decorating  of  the  masterpieces:  William  Keith, 
Amadie  Joullin,  Charles  Rollo  Peters,  Theodore  Wores,  Solly 
Walters,  Henry  Alexander,  Ernest  Peixotto. 


The  whole  being  under  the  management  of 
the   LADY  PATRONESSES. 

MONDAY,  November  2d, 

At  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Asso- 
ciation and  of  the  San  Francisco  Press  Club, 
both  halls  being  generously  given  for  the 
use  of  this  worthy  charity. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evening?,  Last  Nights  of 

THE     BAT! 

(DIE  FLEDERMAUS.) 


Monday  Evening,  November  2d, 

DER     FREISCHUTZ! 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents. 


300    POSi    STKJSET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.     New  Goods  Arriving. 


AND  WATER  COLORS, 

Selected  in  Europe  ;  also  new  im- 
portations of  fine  Vases,  as  Royal 
Crown  Derby,  Royal  Worcester, 
Sevres,  Royal  Bonn,  Doulton,  etc. 
Also  Statues  and  other  Fine  Art 
Novelties,  to  be  seen  at  our  ART 
ROOMS.  581  and  583  MARKET 
STREET.  

S.  &  C.  CUMP. 


STORAGE 

W  3.  M.  PI1 


For    Furniture.    Pianos,, 
and  other  Roods. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Market  Street. 


November  2,  1891. 


THE 


ARG  ON  AUT. 


IB 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 


I  wonder  if  a  man  could  see  Europe  on  two  dol- 
ars  a  day  ?"  "  He  could  if  he  had  a  rich  wife." — 
Life. 

"  I  wonder  why  the  Mediterranean  is  so  blue?" 
You'd  be  blue  if  you  bad  to  wash  the  Italian 
hore."— Life. 

"What  was  the  row  at  the  Zoo  this   morning?" 
The  boa-constrictor  got  loose  and  tried  to  fight 
rfith  the  fire-hose." — Life. 

Lily—'  Aunt  Jessie,  I  want  to  know  something." 
iunt  Jessie — "What  is  it,  dear?"  Lily — "Are 
^agon-wheels  born  tired  ?  " — Ex. 

Blowan  Blabb  (labor  agitator) — "  Well,  I've  done 
good  day's  work."  "  How  ?  "  "I  got  three  hun- 
Ired  men  to  stop  working." — Puck. 

Mr.  Feeder — "  What's  that  awful  thumping  out 
here?  "  Waiter—"  Dat's  de  cook.  Yo'  ordered  a 
enderloin  steak,  didn't  yo',  sah  ?" — Puck. 

The  wife — "  Before  we  married  you  promised  to 
et  mamma  come  to  visit  us  as  often  as  she  pleased." 
The  husband — "  Well,  she  has  ceased  to  please." — 
Jfe. 

Conductor  (stumbling  in  the  aisle)—"  Are  these 
our  feet,  sir  ?  "  Passenger — "  Yes,  sir."  Conductor 
sarcastically)  — "  You  should  have  had  them 
hecked." — Ex. 

I  It's  hard  luck  to  have  a  homely  prima  donna  in 
omic  opera."  "Why  so?"  "Because  all  the 
norus-girls  have  to  be  so  much  homelier." — Har- 
ison  Telegraph. 

He  (hopeless,  but  seeking  consolation)— "  Now 
hat  you  have  met  Tom  Walkover,  you  have  no  fur- 
her  use  for  me."  She — "Oh,  yes  I  have.  I  need 
ou  to  make  him  jealous." — Life. 

Reginald,"  she  said  ;  "  I  would  like  to  ask  you 
me  very  serious  question."  "  What  is  it,  my  dear?" 
le  replied.  "Would  you  object  to  marrying 
namma  if  I  refused  you  ? " — Puck. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Spouter — "  How  did  you  like  my 
ermon  yesterday  ?  What  did  you  think  of  my  ex- 
irdium  and  my  peroration,  eh  ?  "  De  Grumpe — "  I 
nought  they  were  too  far  apart."— Life. 

Miss  Murray  Hill — "  What  were  you  most  im- 
>ressed  with  during  jour  travels  abroad?"  Miss 
3eacon  Street — "  With  the  fact  that  so  few  of  the 
>eople  I  met  had  ever  been  in  Boston." — Puck. 

Miss  Gossip — "  Mrs.  Youngly  was  very  clever  and 
ery  pretty,  but  1  think  she  carried  her  flirting  too 
r."  Miss  Lissenwell — "Why?"  Miss  Gossip — 
She  flirted  with  the  minister  while  he  was  marrying 
hem." — New  York  Herald. 

Mr.  Ducatts — "  I  have  my  doubts  about  that 
oung  Paul  Knight  who  comes  to  see  you  so  often. 
3o  you  consider  him  a  steady  young  man?"  Diana 
Ducatts— ■"  Why,  yes  ;  seven  nights  in  the  week  is 
iretty  steady,  isn't  it,  papa  ?  " — Puck. 

Recently  a  letter  of  introduction  was  handed  by 
in  actor  to  a  manager,  which  described  the  presenter 
is  an  actor  of  much  merit,  and  concluded:  "He 
)lays  Virginius,  Richelieu,  Hamlet,  Shylock,  and 
jilliards.  He  plays  billiards  the  best." — The  Tal- 
mud. 

William  Ann — "I  want  you  to  come  and  take 
-hat  burglar-alarm  right  out  of  my  house."  Elec- 
'rician — "Doesn't  it  work?"  William  Ann  — 
'  Work  !  It  has  scared  a  burglar  to  death,  and  his 
vidow  has  sued  me  for  five  thousand  dollars'  dam- 
iges." — Ex. 

"  I  can't  give  you  the  money  on  this  check  unless 
'ou  get  some  one  to  identify  you,"  said  the  paying- 
eller.  The  stranger  took  back  the  check  and  went 
>ut  without  a  word.  He  knew  it  was  a  hopeless 
sse.  He  had  once  been  Vice-President  of  the 
Jnited  States. — Life. 

Stranger — "Do  you  know  where  Sidney  Place 
s?"  Policeman— "  That  isn't  what  you  want  to 
enow."  Stranger — "That's  what  I  asked  you." 
Policeman — "  But  is  that  what  you  want  to  know  ?  " 
Stranger — "  It  is."  Policeman — "  I  do."  Stranger 
—"  Thank  you." — Life. 

Johnson — "Hullo,  Thompson,  I  hear  you're  tak- 
ng  Keeley's  bichloride  of  gold.  Are  you  cured  ? " 
Thompson—'1  Perfectly.  I  wouldn't  take  a  drink  for 
ive  dollars  ;  hate  the  taste  of  the  stuff  now."  Jokn- 
-on—^  Well,  do  you  think  it  will  be  permanent  ?  " 
Thompson  (thoughtfully) — "I'm  afraid  so."  —  New 
York  Sun. 

That's  exactly  what  I  came  here  for  this  even- 
ng,  Miss  Mildred."  The  young  man  laid  aside  his 
lat,  cane,  and  gloves.  "That's  exactly  what  I  came 
or,"  he  repeated,  possessing  himself  of  her  hand  ; 
1 1  want  you  for  my  wife."  "  You  might  have  saved 
yourself  the  trouble,  Mr.  Fairball,"  exclaimed  the 
Jirl,  taking  her  hand  away  ;  "  I  shall  never  marry 
/ou."  "  Another  word  of  back-talk  like  that,"  said 
he  young  base-ball  umpire,  quietly  but  firmly  pass- 
ng  his  arm  about  her  waist  and  pulling  her  head 
lown  on  his  shoulder,  "  will  cost  you  twenty-five  dol- 
ars." — Chicago  Times. 


Crab-Apple    Blossoms. 

The  new  English  perfume.     Taking  like  wildfire  all  over 
■he  world.     Once  tried,  always  used.     Try  it ! 


A    BRITISH    COMPLIMENT, 


Paid  to  America. 

Under  the   heading,   "  International  Copyright," 

Mr.   Rudyard   Kipling  has   penned    the    following 

graceful  tribute  to  the  American  people,  and  lays  it 

before  them  with  his  compliments.  It  will  doubtless  be 

appreciated  by  those  who  buy  Mr.  Kipling's  books  : 

Oh,  peruse  a  Simple  Story— read  a  parable  detached 
From  the  vice  of  vending  pullets  ere  the  little  beasts  are 

hatched  ; 
A  weird  bilingual  prophecy  with  flying  foot-notes  shored. 
On  the  means  of  slipping  sideways  from  the  world's  je- 

joggle  board. 

'Twas  tlie  Broncho  among  Nations— a  severely  cultured 
race— 

Though  their  mode  of  spelling  centre  proved  them  clearly 
off  their  base, 

Passed  a  Bill  of  three  Dimensions— two  of  which  con- 
cerned the  trade  — 

And  one,  but  this  was  fiction,  books  the  British  Author 
made. 

Softly  sang  the  British  Author,  for  a  dream  was  in  his 

brain 
Of  landaus  from  Longacre  and  of  houses  in  Park  Lane  ; 
But  ere  he  went  to  Tattersall's,  or  changed  his  modest 

dwelling. 
He  explained,  per  Western  Union,  his  objections  to  their 

spelling. 

"  But  I'll  vitiate  the  spelling  of  the  children  of  my  friends 
If  you  pay  me  something  extra  for  my  labor."     Message 

ends. 
And   it  filled   that    author's    system   with   severe   electric 

shocks 
When  his  Largest  Reading  Public  cabled  back :  "  You're 

on  the  box. | 

"  The  fact  of  being  Shouted  for  a  dime  along  the  cars 
Does  not  fix  you  for  a  planet  among  Literary  Stars  ; 
Nor  is  it  a  safe  assumption  you  can  teeter  continents 
When  our  high-toned  Mister  H-rp-r  sews  you  up  for  fifty 
cents. 

"  British  parsons  make  us  tired  ;  British  dukes,  our  daugh- 
ters doubt  'em  : 

Cuss  words  of  the  British  Army,  we  can  mosey  on  without 
'em. 

Take  a  walk  and  get  your  hair  cut ;  sit  on  Mister  Mudie's 
shelves ; 

If  we've  got  to  pay  for  reading,  guess  we'll  read  about  our- 
selves." 

So  they  read  by  free  selection  on  a  principle  their  own — 
'Twas  the  most  exhaustive  weeding  that  an   ink-stained 

earth  had  known — 
And  the  palpitating  cable  sizzled  madly  under  sea, 
"  Honor  without  '  u    I'll  stomach.     What  is  Honor  without 


No,  the  fame  the  newsboys  give  you  when  they  board  the 

C.  B.  Q.  _ 
Does  not  predicate  your  kiting  into  honor  without  "  u." 
If  you  can  not  bang  the  big  drum,  you  must  twang  the 

Harp  of  Tara, 
With  McGinty  and    O'Grady  and   the  man    who   struck 

O'Hara. 

It  was  good  for  Zenas  Mather,  Independence  Psickafoos, 
Ada   Isaacs    Menken    Shuswap,   Janet    Thackeray    Van 

Dewze — 
They  stood  pat  as  home-grown  produce,  with  some  seven 

thousand  more ; 
They  were  paid  at  full  face  value — they  came  in  on  the 

ground  floor. 

For  they  wove  their  country's  fiction,  triple-ply,  of  many 

shades. 
From  the  big  blue  bergs  at  Sitka  to  the  rotting  Everglades; 
And  never  since  the  Pilgrims  furled  the  Mayflower's  sea- 

wom  sail 
Had  the  Broncho  among  Nations  seen  herself  done  out  to 

scale. 

It  was  woolly— wild  and  woolly — it  was  more  than  three 

feet  wide, 
For  it  ran  from  Maine  to  Oregon  and  out  the  other  side. 
With  one  nasal  Hallelujah,  like  a  giant  jews-harp  drone, 
The  Broncho  among  Nations  claimed  a  book-case  of  her 


Now  they're  running  ninety  Shakespeares — all  with  varie- 
gated dictions; 

They  have  put  the  growth  of  Miltons  under  Interstate  re- 
strictions ; 

They  brake  the  C.  P.  freight-cars  with  the  Laureates  of  the 
West, 

And  a  vigilance  committee  is  sub-editing  the  rest. 

They  are  writing  of  Proportion  and   Reserve,  and  Racial 

Feeling, 
Like  an  introspective  sneak-thief  who  has  just  abandoned 

stealing ; 
And  we  can't  attend  to  Baby,  and  we  can't  lie  down  at 

night, 
For  those  queer,  self-conscious  school-boys  howl :  "  Git  up 

and  see  us  write  ! " 

But  they're  learning  not  to  "wiggle"  when  you  photo- 
graph their  manners  : 

They  are  guessing  at  a  medium  'twixt  "you  skunk"  and 
mad  Hosannas  ; 

And  the  men  who  know  'em  fancy — if  the  measure  they 
have  made  lasts— 

That  some  day  they'll  be  a  Public — not  a  girls'  school 
swapping  "  Trade-lasts." 

Ends  my  lurid,  lucid  legend,  halts  my  parable  divorced 
From  the  blame  of  hunting  Navajoes  before  your  scouts 

are  horsed. 
Oh,  the  author's  in  \h.epuree,  and  the  deuce  is  in  the  Bill, 
But  the  Holy  British  Novel— yes— it's  wholly  British  still. 


Professor  W.  O.  Atwater,  of  Wesleyan  University, 
contributes  an  article  to  the  November  Century  on 
the  "Food-Supply  of  the  Future" — the  first  in  a 
series  which  will  have  especial  value  to  farmers.  The 
writer  believes  that  the  doctrine  of  Malthus— that 
the  time  will  come  when  there  will  not  be  food 
enough  for  the  human  race,  owing  to  the  theory  that 
population  increases  in  a  geometrical  and  food- 
supply  in  an  arithmetical  ratio — is  one  which  need 
never  give  the  world  any  uneasiness,  owing  to  the 
great  advances  that  are  being  made  in  chemistry. 


A  statistician,  in  Paris,  has  the  patience  to  count 
the  number  of  words  employed  by  the  most  cele- 
brated writers.  The  works  nf  Corneille  do  not  con- 
tain more  than  7,000  different  words,  and  those  of 
Moliere  8,000,  Shakespeare,  the  most  fertile  and 
varied  of  English  authors,  wrote  all  his  tragedies 
and  comedies  with  15,000  words,  Voltaire  and 
Goethe  employ  20,000.  "  Paradise  Lost "  contains 
only  8,ooo,  and  the  Old  Testament  says  all  that  it 
has  to  say  with  5,642  words. 


—  New    Crown  Derby    at   Nathan,  Dohr- 
mann  &.  Co.,  122-132  Sutter  Street. 

Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EFFS'S  COCOA. 
Made    with    BoillDg  Milk. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

The  nihilist  Sophie  Gunsberg,  who  was  recently 
privately  executed  in  a  Russian  prison,  was  said  to 
be  beautiful,  and  possessed  a  fascination  few  people 
could  resist. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  comes  out  strongly  in  sup- 
port of  Kate  Field's  idea  that  bachelors  over  forty 
should  be  taxed,  and  that  the  tax  should  be  used  for 
the  support  of  maiden  ladies. 

The  Baroness  von  Rahden  is  about  to  visit  Amer- 
ica professionally.  The  baroness,  although  a  titled 
woman  and  the  wife  of  a  nobleman,  is  a  haute  icole 
circus-rider.     She  is  an  exceedingly  pretty  woman. 

London  Truth  says  that  Mme.  Boulanger,  for 
whom  so  much  sympathy  has  been  expressed  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  is  "  a  woman  of  a  sad  tem- 
per, prosaic,  commonplace,  and  with  a  bad  liver." 
The  general's  mother  was  a  beautiful  woman,  and 
has  still,  though  now  in  her  dotage,  a  very  charming 
manner. 

Miss  Ada  Kenan,  during  the  twelve  years  she  has 
been  a  member  of  Mr.  Daly's  company,  has  created 
or  appeared  in  two  hundred  r61es.  This  gifted 
woman  has  ever  been  sacred  from  the  interviewers' 
inquisition.  At  the  doorway  of  her  home,  they  are 
met  by  an  inflexible  Cerberus,  in  the  shape  of  a  de- 
termined, broad-shouldered  black  auntie.  Miss 
Rehan  is  an  excellent  financier,  and  is  worth  a  snug 
little  fortune. 

Everybody  knows  that  Queen  Margherita  is  beau- 
tiful. But  the  beauty  of  the  queen  is  a  public  affair 
— a  matter  of  state.  When  the  doctors  were  con- 
sulted as  to  her  majesty's  surplus  fat,  they  recom- 
mendtd  Alpine  climbing.  At  first  the  queen  would 
not  hear  to  it.  But  it  was  represented  to  her  that 
her  beauty  formed  one  of  the  strongholds  of  the 
royal  family  with  the  common  people.  So  the 
queen  resigned  herself  to  her  fate,  and  devoted  her- 
self to  Alpine  climbing. 

Princess  Beatrice,  of  Battenburg,  has  a  mania  for 
collecting  old  laces,  which  she  is  said  to  keep  in  a  cum- 
brous scrap-book,  about  which  the  history  of  each 
specimen  is  written.  The  Queen  of  Italy  runs  to 
historical  gloves  and  shoes  worn  by  sovereigns  of  the 
world.  In  her  collection  she  has  slippers  worn  by 
Mary  Stuart,  Marie  Antoinette,  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,  Empress  Josephine,  Queen  Anne,  Eugenie, 
and  Catharine  of  Russia.  Mrs.  Paran  Stevens  has 
in  the  drawing-room  of  her  town-house  a  wall-panel 
of  purple  velvet,  perhaps  three  feet  long  and  ten 
inches  wide,  literally  spangled  with  miniature  por- 
traits of  the  English  nobility. 

Lord  Randolph's  youngest  sister,  Lady  Sarah 
Churchill,  has  just  become  engaged  to  be  married  to 
the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Samuel  Wilson.  The  latter 
is  the  enormously  wealthy  Australian  squatter,  whose 
wife's  extraordinary  efforts  to  enter  London  society 
created  so  much  amusement  and  furnished  the  theme 
for  so  much  satire  some  years  ago.  No  one  save 
her  bankers  will  ever  know  exactly  how  much  the 
pursuance  of  this  object  cost  her.  But  the  extent 
and  character  of  the  outlay  may  be  estimated  by  the 
fact  that  it  included  the  purchase  of  a  long  lease  of 
the  late  Lord  Beaconsfteld's  country-seat  of  Hughen- 
den  Manor,  with  a  view  to  propitiating  the  Tory 
party. 

Ayer's  Pills  are  an  invaluable  remedy  for  all 
diseases  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and  bowels.  This 
medicine  should  be  kept  in  every  family. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


— Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


DCXLII.—  Bill  of  Fare    for   Six   Persons,  Sunday, 
November  1,  1891. 
Vermicelli  Soup. 
Cantaloupe. 
Vols-au-Vent  of  Oysters. 
Lamb  Chops.     Tomato  Sauce.     Fried  Potatoes. 
Egg-Plant.     Green  Peas. 
Roast  Veal. 
Lettuce.  Egg-Dressing. 
Strawberry  Short-Cake. 
Fruits. 
Oysters  for  Vols-au-Vent.— Bring  a  canful  or  a  quart 
of  oysters  to  the   boiling  point  in  their  liquid,   then  strain 
them.     Put  butter  the  size  of  half  an  egg  into  a  saucepan, 
and  when  hot  add  half  an  onion,  finely  chopped,  and  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  llour,  stirring  well ;  add,  then,  half  a  tea  cupful 
of  the  juice  in  a  can  of  mushrooms,  pepper,  salt,  a  sprig  of 
parsley,  cut   very   fine,   half  a  box  of  mushroom*  coarsely 
chopped  ;  then  add  the  oysters.     Stir  altogether  over  the  fire 
for  a  minute,  add  a  few  drops  of  lemon-juice,  and  while  very 
hot  fill  your  vols-au-vent. 


—  Knox s Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


Bicycles  no  longer  can  be  ridden  in  Danish  cities 
faster  than  the  speed  of  a  cab,  by  a  decree  of  the 
government. 


HAIR  on  the  FACE 


TKe  Electric  Needle  Process  is  Positively  tlie 
only  Remedy  which  Permanently  De- 
stroys Superfluous  Hair. 

FACIAL  BLEMISHES,  Red  Nose,  Pimples,  Black- 
heads, Acne,  Wrinkles,  Moles,  Birth-marks,  Dandruff,  and 
all  Skin  and  Scalp  Diseases  CURED.  1  am  the  only 
lady  in  the  profession  who  will  guarantee  all  work. 

MRS.  HARRISON,  America's  Beauty  Doctor.  26 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  My  book, 
"  Secret  of  Beauty,"  sent  free  lo  any  address. 

FURNITURE! 

FURNITURE ! 


We  still  have  on  hand  15,000  lots  of 
FURNITURE  of  the  LATEST  DESIGN  and 
all  the  popular  woods,  which  must  he  gold 
at  once,  as  we  positively  go  out  of  business 
January  1st,  1S92. 

These  goods  we  offer  at  AUCTION  PRICES, 
and  we  will  deliver  same  in  this  city,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  free  of  charge. 

Make  your  selections,  especially  for 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  before  the  assortment  is 
broken. 


CHADBOURNE  &  CO. 

'741-743-745    MARKET    ST. 


Tinning  &  Jobbing- 


# 


MACKINTOSH    COATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Good  j  ear's  Cloth  and    Rubber   Coats   can    be 
Worn  In  place  of  an  Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,        Iaohmt, 
S.  M.  RUNYON,    fACBNTS- 

577    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


HUMANE,  SlRONG,  VISIBLE,  ORNAMENTAL    chbeaarpbew.trhean 


"HARTMAN"  WIRE  PANEL  FENCE. 

Double  the  Strength  of  any  oihcr  fence;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  Hannles*  to 
Stock,  a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  a  Lftwll,  Write  for  prices,  Dcs- 
criptive  Circular,  and  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  of  "  Hartnian"  Stcrl  Picket  Lawn  Fenct,  Tree  and 
Flower  Guards,  Flexible  Wire  Mat-,  etc. 

HARTMAN    MFC.   CO.,   Beaver   Falls,   Pa. 

BAKF.K  St  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco.  ,*  9  Always  mention  this  pap. 
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HAVE  YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

29    POST    STREET. 


WHEEL'S.       '     1—         -SAN  fRBNCISCOS. 


PALACEJHOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occnples  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  Ban  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the  world.    Fire  and  Earthquake- 

ftroof.  HaB  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and.  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
ATI  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Gnests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  81.00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  BOULE,  Manager. 


-:-     HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contain! 
250  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 
Proprietor  and  Manager. 

-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PESE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly   famished    Family   Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


1,  Established  1354.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &   CO., 

DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PRIVATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street.       -  San  Francisco. 


UNION    IRON    WORKS 

Office :    First  and  Mission  Sts. 

BUILDERS    OF 

MINING    MACHINERY 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION   MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cuaard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices— 409  Hayes  St..    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

EST  Country  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Foil  and  Stockton  St,.,  8.V. 


\.     GOLD  WATCHES  ! 


GENTLEMEN'S  WATCHES  ! 
SILVER  WATCHES  !         AMERICAN  WATCHES  ! 
LADIES'  WATCHES  !  SWISS  WATCHES  ! 


CAXjIj      03NT- 


A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street,    under    Masonic    Temple. 


CALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL   OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  3X0  Market  St. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  4  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  In  quality.    Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  V. 


KNABE 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  tbat  the  KNABE  surpasses  all 
other  instruments.  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Sutter 
Street,  San  Francisco. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 87.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Year,  hy  Mail C.00 

The  Argonaut  and  8cribner*s  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.90 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.5C 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  "Weekly  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Toung  People  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)ffor  One  Tear,  by  Mall.  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  "World  (  Democratic)  for  One  Year,  by  otall..  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  "Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  "Weekly  World  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  ..    5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  "Wide-Awake  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  Tork  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail  S.OO 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  MaiL 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mall 7>00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail, 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonant  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argun  ant  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail - 5.3o 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Ke views  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.10 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish  to  interfere 


The  Leading 


Coast  Co. 


Insurance 
capital,  91,000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


VCKNTO    ESTABLISHED   THKOHOHOl'T   AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 

Wh,  J.  DlfTTON,  Vice-President. 


H.  Kaymonville,  Secretary. 

J.  b.  Lhvison,  Marine  Secretary. 


it 


PLANET  JR.' 


Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  '91. 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  note 
senbe  them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and  intt 
esting.     Send  for  copy  at  once  and  you  will  be  fully  repai 

Our  full  line  comprises  Horse  Hoes,  Cultivators,  Pulvi 
izers.  Harrows,  Sleel  Harness,  Orchard  Plows,  and  many  rn 
and  valuable  implements. 

Send  for  Horticultural  Catalogue  at  once. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3  and  5  Front  St.,  San  Francisco.  Ca 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 


and  CORNICE  POLE    ' 

1        '■'■T 
—  GO  TO  — 


G.W.CLARK  &  C 

653  and  655  Market  Street 


. 


° 


ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMOR 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FQ. 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures < 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAJFX  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  1 
all  qualities.  28%-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  t 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


ioMMC/ 
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GOLD  MEDAL,  EABIS,  187S. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.'s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from   which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  JPure 
and  it  is  Solttble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  deiicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 

Sold  by  Crocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


§reakfas+ foods 

THE  J0HN.T.  CUTTING  C  0.  SOLE  AGENT' 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE.— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  Pub. 
thedcvery  -week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
my.  Subscriptions,  $4.00 per year  ;  six  months,  $2J&;  three  months,  $130; 
xyable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
•it hin  the  Postal  Union,  $5.00 per  year*  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
'  $4^0  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  to 
i/f.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  the  San  Francisco 
Irtw  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  whom  all  orders  from 
'.i  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  wishing  their  addresses  changed 
\ouldgiue  their  old  as  well  as  new  addresses.  The  A.  mcrican  News  Company. 
rew  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  Argonaut  may  be  ordered 
'om  any  News  Dealer  h%  tlte  Untied  States  or  Europe.  No  traveling  can- 
assers  employed.    Special  advertising  rates  to  publishers. 

Address  all  communications  inte/tdedfor  the  Editorial  Department  thus  : 
Editors  A  rgonaut,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cat." 

Address  all  communications  intended  for  the  Business  Department  thus  l 
The  Argonaut  Publishing  Company,  213  Grant  Avenue,  San  Trancisco,  I  al  ' 

Make  all  checks,  drafts, postal  orders,  etc.,  payable  to  "  The  Argunaut 
Publishing  Company." 

The  Argonaut  can  Be  obtained  in  London  at  the  American  Newspaper 
gency.  13  King  William  Street,  Strand,  W.  C.  In  Paris,  at  ij  Avenue  de 
Opera.  In  New  York,  at  Brentano's,  Union  Square.  In  Chicagot  at  206 
Wabash  Avenue.    In  Washington*  at  1013  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff.—"  The  promoters 
of  the  mckinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of 
realizing  it  was  to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  do- 
MINIONS. The  country  was  to  be  made  self-supplying  ; 
what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be  bought 
abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley 
scheme,  and  it  is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers 
with  the  precision  and  effectiveness  of  a  machine." — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.  _ 

"  The  officers  of  the  bank  are  all  men  of  well-known 
integrity." 

So  read  the  words  of  a  large  capitalist  in  this  State,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  bank  reported  crippled,  of  which  he  was  the  heavi- 
est financial  backer.  It  is  not  something  new.  It  is  as  old 
as  the  narratives  of  the  money-changers  in  the  temple,  of  the 
Lombardy  money-lenders,  of  the  London  goldsmiths  of  the 
guild,  of  the  merchants  of  Venice,  of  the  rich  banking-houses 


of  Amsterdam  and  Frankfurt.     There  was  a  Judas  among 


the  twelve  men  picked  by  Christ.  If  the  Son  of  God  failed 
to  find  twelve  honest  men,  out  of  a  possible  twelve,  what  luck 
can  a  mortal  expect  in  trying  to  find  six  out  of  a  possibly 
honest  half-dozen  ?     . 

The  man  who  betrays  his  trust,  the  rogue  who  swindles 
honest  people — like  the  poor,  we  have  them  always  with 
us.  Centuries  have  not  mended  them,  nor  the  laws 
and  tortures  of  centuries  stayed  them.  The  hanging  of 
the  pious  Dr.  Dodd,  nor  of  the  fine  gentleman  Fauntleroy 
for  forgery,  in  London,  did  not  stop  that  crime  in  England. 
It  was  reduced  in  measure  of  penalty  and  became  frequent, 
as  thefts  became  common  because  juries  acquitted  the  cheap 
rogues  against  whom  the  law  ordained  the  death  punish- 
ment for  snatching  a  purse  or  stealing  a  sheep.  Juries 
were  instinct  with  the  sentiment  that  the  statutes  were  more 
monstrous  than  the  crimes.  It  was  red-hand  law,  with  re- 
straining justice  rescuing  from  barbarity. 

The  times  have  changed,  the  methods  are  altered.  With 
daily  newspapers  and  instant  telegrams,  the  reports  of  crimes 
and  misdeeds  throughout  the  world  are  immediate  and  illimit- 
able. In  the  same  neighborhood,  from  distant  points  in  the 
republic,  from  across  the  ocean,  daily  come  the  messages  of 
rascalities,  so  regularly  and  so  frequently  that  our  senses  grow 
dulled,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  shock. 

But  to  the  text  : 

"  The  officers  of  the  bank  are  all  men  of  well-known 
integrity" 

Who  are  the  officers,  and  which  is  the  bank  ?  There's  the 
rub.  Human  nature  is  alike  the  world  over.  Shylock  was 
the  scrupulous  money-lender  who  found  that  "ships  are  but 
boards,  sailors  but  men  ;  there  be  land-rats  and  water-rats, 
land-thieves  and  water- thieves."  Ashore  or  afloat  there  is  no 
difference.  Scotch  John  Law  bankrupted  nobility  in  Paris 
and  London  with  his  high-flying  Mississippi  scheme.  The 
South  Sea  bubble  burst.  The  example  has  served  but  poorly 
as  a  light  of  experience.  The  Scotch  bank  that  failed  for 
nearly  fifty  millions,  twenty  years  ago,  ruined  thousands.  The 
failure  of  the  strong  old  house  of  the  Barings  last  year 
shocked  the  financial  world. 

During  the  California  period,  there  have  been  the  tumbling 
down  of  Adams  &  Co.,  Page,  Bacon  &  Co.,  Burgoyne,  Wells, 
Wright,  Naglee,  Lee,  and  a  dozen  or  more  bankers,  with 
more  or  less  loss.  The  Bank  of  California  suspended,  but 
was  restored,  sounder  than  ever.  Solid  Boston  has  lately  had 
its  Maverick.  New  York  has  to  its  discredit  the  Watt  Sher- 
man banking-house,  the  Manhattan  Bank,  and  a  dozen  other 
ill-managed  moneyed  institutions.  Philadelphia  has,  as  well 
as  New  York,  some  of  her  dishonest  bank  officers  in  prison, 
but  their  punishment  brings  no  restitution  to  the  defrauded 
losers.  Bank  officers  stealthily  steal,  and  bank-examiners 
neglect  to  detect  the  stealing.     The  losers  have  no  recourse. 

The  law  is  sufficient.  The  officers  of  the  law  are  deficient. 
They  take  it  for  granted  that  "t/ie  officers  of  the  dank  are  all 
men  of  well-known  integrity."  Yet  it  is  by  this  rated  class 
that  the  greatest  stealing  is  committed.  More  watchful  trust 
and  much  sharper  scrutiny  are  the  wanting  qualities  of  dis- 
cretion and  guaranty.  The  wily  never  cast  their  lines  where 
there  are  no  fish.  There  are  wily  fishers  and  there  are  rich 
gudgeons,  even  in  California.  Every  day  furnishes  fresh  evi- 
dence of  the  successful  wiles  of  the  one  in  devices  to  en- 
snare the  other.  Many  "  men  of  well-known  integrity " 
occupy  prison  cells  in  California.     There  ought  to  be  more. 

These  "  men  of  integrity,"  when  they  are  discovered  now- 
adays, save  stakes  with  the  devil  by  taking  their  own  lives. 
It  reads  well.  It  moves  the  multitude  to  pity — that  is,  so 
much  of  the  multitude  as  are  not  depositors.  The  daily 
papers  print  pensive  head-lines,  and  the  reporters  write  lach- 
rymose drool.  When  the  Maverick  Bank  failed,  "  Irving  A. 
Evans  offered  up  his  life  as  a  tribute  to  friendship."  The  friend 
was  Asa  P.  Potter,  president  of  the  bank,  a  "  man  of  integrity," 
who  is  now,  fortunately,  in  jail.  One  hysteric  journal  headed  its 
account  thus  :  "  Don't  Blame  Asa  !  n  for  this  reason  :  "  Mr. 
Evans's  pistol-shots,  though  they  missed  his  own  heart,  went 
straight  through  the  bank.  His  dying  words  to  his  wife 
were,  '  Don't  blame  Asa."'  This  is  most  touching.  "  Bank- 
Examiner   Magruder,  on  receipt  of  an   order   to  close    the 


bank,  fell  from  his  chair  dead."  It  was  Magruder's  negli- 
gence that  permitted  the  Maverick  gang  of  scoundrels  to  rob 
their  depositors.  But  his  death,  in  the  opinion  of  many 
weak-minded  and  well-meaning  people,  salves  over  his 
negligence.  In  Berlin,  the  other  day,  the  banking  institu- 
tion of  Friedlander  &  Sommerfield  collapsed.  "  Having 
arrived  at  the  decision  that  death  was  preferable  to 
arrest  and  disgrace,  the  Sommerfields,  both  father  and 
son,  shot  themselves,  each  in  the  head,  using  revolvers." 
Here  is  the  latest  (a  result  of  the  San  Diego  bank 
failure),  dated  November  16th :  "George  L.  Beard,  the 
young  cashier  of  the  suspended  Cheyenne  National  Bank, 
ended  his  troubles  at  six  o'clock  this  morning  by  send- 
ing a  bullet  into  his  brain.  The  cashier  was  thirty  years  of 
age,  had  been  here  eleven  years,  and  enjoyed  the  confidence 
of  the  community  and  esteem  of  citizens  in  the  highest 
degree." 

And  so  it  goes.  These  desperate  gamblers  play  with  other 
people's  money  for  their  stakes,  and  when  they  lose,  they 
have  not  even  the  gambler's  code  of  honor — they  "squeal" — 
and  end  the  matter  by  blowing  out  their  wretched  brains. 

It  is  very  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  of  these  "  men 
of  integrity "  escape  into  the  other  world  by  the  avenue  of 
suicide.  They  could  be  made  very  useful  to  the  State.  There 
are  scores  of  prisons  throughout  the  land  which  yearn  for 
bankers,  hundreds  of  prison  portals  which  for  cashiers  yawn. 

11  TJie  officers  of  tlie  bank  are  all  men  of  well-known 
integrity" 

The  great  commercial  problem  of  the  present  age  is  the 
problem  of  transportation.  Interchange  of  products  and 
commodities  has  become  so  general,  and  even  universal,  that 
ways  and  means  of  transportation  occupy  very  much  of  the 
attention  of  the  entire  business  world.  There  is  no  kind  of 
business  or  occupation  into  which  this  question  does  not 
enter,  and  its  influence  is  none  the  less  potent  because  it  is 
often  subtle  or  even  occult.  No  citizen  of  any  country  in 
the  civilized  world  is  satisfied  with  only  those  things  which 
are  about  and  around  him.  He  must  and  will  have  the 
products  of  other  places  as  well.  It  is  this  which  has  built 
railroads  and  established  lines  of  steamships  on  every  sea 
and  ocean. 

Recognizing  the  extent  and  importance  of  this  problem  of 
transportation,  it  is  necessary  that  the  people  of  an  outlying 
State  like  California  should  seek  its  solution  carefully  and  in- 
telligently. It  is  the  height  of  folly  to  say  or  think  that  be- 
cause there  is  a  line  of  railroad  across  the  continent,  with  its 
terminus  in  this  city,  the  answer  is  found,  and  that  all  we 
need  do  is  to  sit  with  folded  hands  and  take  what  we  can  get 
from  a  corporation  whose  motto  is  "All  the  traffic  will  bear." 
Whether  it  be  practicable  or  not  to  aid  a  competing  line  of 
railway,  our  resources  are  not  exhausted,  and  never  can  be, 
so  long  as  the  great  ocean  highway  is  open  to  us  in  common 
with  all  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world. 

Some  weeks  ago,  a  gentleman  of  this  city  prepared  and 
had  published  a  careful  table,  showing  the  exact  cost  of  a  line 
of  freight-steamers  between  this  city  and  New  York,  by  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  and  the  profits  which  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  accrue  from  such  an  undertaking.  This  esti- 
mate did  not  receive  the  public  consideration  which  it  de- 
served, partly  because  the  Traffic  Association  was  not  fully 
organized,  and  partly  because  the  merchants  of  this  city  have 
been  carefully  educated  in  the  belief  that  water  transportation 
was  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and  that  railroads  were  the  only 
thing  worth  thinking  of.  Now  that  the  Traffic  Association  is 
organized,  we  think  the  time  is  a  fitting  one  for  calling 
attention  to  the  scheme  referred  to,  the  author  of  which  is 
Stewart  Menzies,  of  this  city. 

Mr.  Menzies's  plan  embraces  a  line  of  steamers  of  4,000 
tons  each  carrying  capacity,  which  can  be  built  in  Philadelphia 
for  $220,000  each,  of  iron,  with  steel  decks,  and  to  have  an 
average  speed  of  ten  knots  an  hour.  The  expenses  of  a 
round  trip,  including  every  possible  charge  down  to  the  small- 
est item,  would  be  $52,454,  and  this  estimate  is  rather  above 
the  actual  cost  than  below  it.  The  rate  of  freight  Mr. 
Menzies  places  at  $10  per  ton,  as  against  an  average 
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which  sailing-vessels  get,  and  $50  for  heavy  shipments  by 
rail,  which  is  less  than  the  railroad  will  often  consent  to. 
On  this  basis,  a  cargo  of  4,000  tons  each  way  would  pay  a 
profit  to  the  ship  of  $27,546  a  round  trip. 

As  to  the  elements  of  time  and  distance,  a  careful  calcula- 
tion shows  that  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  via  the 
Straits  of  Magellan,  the  distance  is  13,690  miles.  On  this 
basis  the  line  of  steamers  proposed  would  make  the  voyage 
between  the  two  places  in  fifty-seven  days,  though  Mr.  Men- 
zies  has  figured  on  sixty-five  days  for  the  trip  each  way.  It 
does  not  require  a  traffic-manager,  or  an  expert  in  shipping 
and  routing  freight,  to  see  the  difference  between  $10  a  ton 
for  freight  and  $50  a  ton  ;  and  there  are  many  kinds  of 
freight  which  it  is  just  as  well  to  land  here  in  sixty-five  days 
from  New  York  as  in  a  shorter  time.  Indeed,  it  is  the  ex- 
perience of  many  merchants  in  San  Francisco  that  sixty-five 
days  is  pretty  fair  time  for  rail  shipments  from  New  York  to 
this  city. 

But  if  the  Traffic  Association  of  this  city  shall  see  fit  to  en- 
tertain the  underlying  idea  of  Mr.  Menzies's  proposition,  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  waiting  until  a  lot  of  new  steamships 
can  be  built,  which  would  take  two  or  three  years  at  the  very 
least.  There  are,  in  the  sea-ports  of  the  Atlantic  Coast,  steam- 
ers that  could  be  bought  or  chartered  to  put  the  Magellan 
Straits  line  into  operation  and  to  do  the  work  of  freighting, 
until  the  specially  constructed  freight-steamships  could  be 
built.  Indeed,  for  experimental  purposes  it  would  be  better, 
we  think,  to  charter  steamers  already  built  than  to  embark 
upon  such  an  expensive  undertaking  as  building  a  fleet  of  new 
vessels. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  depends  entirely  upon  the 
willingness  of  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  this  city  to 
help  it  along.  Obviously,  a  line  of  freight  steamers  can  not 
be  operated  without  freight  to  carry,  and  the  freight  will  not 
come  of  its  own  accord.  If  the  Traffic  Association  is  in 
earnest  in  its  expressed  wish  to  throw  off  the  railroad  shackles 
which  have  so  long  paralyzed  commercial  interests  in  this 
city,  it  can  not  do  better  than  to  take  up  and  investigate  the 
plan  proposed  by  Stewart  Menzies,  with  such  modifications 
as  may  be  deemed  necessary.  This  scheme  would  not  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  for,  under  the 
most  favorable  auspices,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  canal  will  not 
be  in  active  operation  for  at  least  ten  years. 

A  provincial  council  of  Catholic  prelates,  lately  held,  for- 
mulated a  pastoral  letter  to  the  clergy  and  laity  of  Oregon,  in 
which  were  promulgated  instructions  and  counsel  relating  to 
marriage  and  education.  Concerning  marriage,  the  council 
of  prelates  remonstrate  against  the  "  dangers  existing  in  our 
newly  formed  society  ;  dangers  that  corrupt  and  threaten  to 
undermine  the  Christian  family,"  and  they  express  the  senti- 
ment that  "none  are  more  injudicious  and  fatal  than  the 
marriage  of  Catholics  with  non-Catholics."  It  is  presented 
as  an  interrogatory  :  "  How  could  a  truly  Catholic  family  be 
raised  in  the  home  where  the  mother  and  father  are  at  vari- 
ance with  each  other  in  matters  of  faith  ?  "  With  marriage 
the  State  has  nothing  to  do,  beyond  regulating  what  shall 
constitute  a  legal  marriage.  Under  our  laws,  religious  be- 
liefs do  not  enter  into  the  matrimonial  contract  or  arrange- 
ment. But  the  experience  of  mankind  and  womankind  is — 
with  the  highest  in  society  the  same  as  with  the  lowest,  and 
in  every  grade — that,  generally,  the  religious  faith  of  the 
parties  is  subordinated  to  the  affection,  or  the  passion,  or  the 
interests  of  the  two  immediately  involved.  It  is  rarely 
that  one  of  the  Jewish  faith  marries  one  professing  Christian- 
ity. Yet  it  sometimes  occurs.  Cases  are  known  in  which 
either  the  one  or  the  other  renounces  the  faith  of  the  family 
and  professes  conversion  to  the  creed  of  the  accepted  one. 
Love  conquers  all — or,  it  may  be,  money.  But  the  most  de- 
vout of  Catholics  can  not  put  aside  the  records  of  the  world 
wherein  the  most  eminent  of  men  and  the  most  praised  of 
women,  born  and  bred  in  the  Catholic  faith,  have  married 
Protestants,  or  Jews,  or,  for  that  matter,  unbelievers  in  any 
form  of  Christianity,  and  vice  versa.  Particular  instances, 
either  in  our  own  country  or  in  all  the  world  besides,  need 
not  be  cited.  The  remonstrance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prel- 
ates will  not  be  heeded.  The  love  that  listens  not  to  parental 
persuasion  or  to  menaces,  and  that  laughs  at  locksmiths,  can 
not  be  balked  by  priests  or  hindered  by  religious  faith.  The  j 
joys  of  matrimony  are  not  for  the  devotees  of  celibacy  to  | 
reckon  upon,  or  thwart  by  the  scarecrow  of  difference  in  re-  ! 
ligious  belief.     Nature  will  have  its  way. 

The  provincial  council  also  made  the  school   system  an  | 
essential  subject  for  parents  to  act  upon.     In  form  of  pre- 
amble, it  is  stated  that  "religion  in  our  schools  will  be  guar- 
anty to  the  parents,  to  the  church  and  state,  that  the  children 
will  be  taught  such  duties  at  home  as  will  make  them  faithful 
to  the  cBurch  and  obedient  to  the  laws  of  the  country."     The  I 
cc  .stitution  is  the  supreme  law  ;  it  distinctly  ordains  freedom 
of  religious  belief.      Church  and  state  here  are  not  twins. 
The  state  is  disenthralled  from  the  church.     England  is  grad-  ' 
uilly  moving  toward  disestablishment.     The  state  has  to  do 


with  education.  To  the  church  and  home  properly  belong 
the  teaching  of  religion.  The  state  pays  for  education  for  all 
alike.  It  will  not,  and  it  should  not,  pay  for  religious  teaching. 
That  should  be  left  to  the  home  and  the  church. 

The  address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  says  :  "  The 
public  school,  at  the  present  time,  does  not  fulfill  its  duty  to- 
ward the  state."  Wherein  does  it  not?  The  slate  supports 
the  schools  and  makes  no  complaint  of  insufficiency.  By 
what  authority  does  the  prelacy  ?  Christian  denominations, 
aye,  even  Catholics,  praise  and  patronize  the  public  schools. 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  believers  and  unbelievers,  agnostics  and 
atheists,  commit  their  children  to  the  public  schools. 
Enlightened  and  greatly  older  England  is  copying  the 
American  system  in  the  new  educational  plan  of  the  king- 
dom. What  better  system — what  system  that  is  comparable 
to  it — have  the  prelates  to  suggest  ?  Their  Catholic  parochial 
schools  are  only  for  the  children  of  Catholics.  The  American 
public  schools  are  for  all,  of  every  nationality,  every  race, 
every  creed,  or  of  no  creed.  It  is  learning — the  learning  of 
the  practical  world  that .  is  taught.  To  the  home  and  the 
church,  or  to  fancy,  chance,  or  bent  of  nature,  is  left 
the  condition  of  the  soul.  To  teach  the  child  to  be 
obedient  to  the  law  is  to  impress  upon  him  that  the  church 
has  no  part  or  place  in  the  affairs  of  state.  At  school, 
the  teaching  is  properly  confined  to  the  acquisition  of  useful 
learning. 

This  outcropping  of  the  disposition  to  pervert  the  public 
schools  into  nurseries  of  religious  teaching  with  Catholic  in- 
clination, betrays  the  latent  study  and  set  purpose  of  the 
Catholic  prelacy.  It  is  un-American.  Happily  it  is  not  im- 
bibed by  all  of  the  Catholic  prelates  of  America.  There  is 
cause  to  believe  that  Cardinal  Gibbons  does  not  favor  the 
parochial  schools  against  the  public  schools.  It  is  certain  that 
Archbishop  Ireland  advocates  the  public  schools.  Likewise 
do  other  eminent  Catholic  prelates  in  the  United  States.  The 
prelates  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  who  took  part  in  the  late  pro- 
vincial council,  exceeded  discretion  as  they  trespassed  right, 
in  regard  to  the  public  schools.  As  to  marriage,  they  pro- 
mulgate in  vain.  If  a  man  and  a  woman  wish  to  wed,  what- 
ever their  religious  beliefs,  all  the  priests  of  Popedom  can  not 
stop  them.  The  only  way  to  cure  them  of  their  passion  is  to 
marry  them.     And  that  is  frequently  effectual. 

It  is  now  becoming  pretty  clear  that  the  ill-feeling  which 
exists  between  Chile  and  this  country  was  stirred  up  by  the 
English.  A  hundred  straws  show  from  what  quarter  the  wind 
blew.  A  member  of  the  British  Parliament,  Mr.  Farmer 
Atkinson,  informed  a  party  of  listeners,  at  Chicago,  that  in 
the  opening  days  of  a  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Chile,  the  former  would  be  "  soundly  thrashed."  The  officers 
of  the  British  war-ship  Champion,  which  was  at  Valparaiso 
during  the  final  struggle,  say  that  Admiral  Brown's  ship,  the 
San  Francisco,  made  herself  a  spy  on  the  Congressional, 
and  reported  their  movements  to  Balmaceda's  officers.  The 
Chile  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  never  lost  an  op- 
portunity of  fomenting  Chilean  hatred  of  the  United  States. 
He  said,  just  after  the  battle  at  Valparaiso,  that  the 
most  effective  assistance  Balmaceda  received  was  from  Min- 
ister Egan  and  the  American  squadron ;  that  Admiral 
Brown  communicated  to  the  dictator  all  the  information 
he  possessed  about  the  movements  of  the  Congressionals  ; 
and  that  Egan,  who  was  in  partnership  with  Blaine,  has  alien- 
ated the  Chileans  beyond  bearing.  The  whole  course  of  this 
writer,  whose  views  have  been  indorsed  by  the  Times  and 
other  organs  of  the  Tor)7  party  in  England,  has  been  calcu- 
lated to  incense  the  Chileans  against  the  United  States  ;  and 
it  may  be  inferred  from  comments  in  fairer  sheets  that  they 
would  have  been  still  more  venomous  had  the  Times  not  been 
restrained  by  fears  of  alienating  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain.  As  it  was,  they  led  to  a  serious  discussion  in  Lon- 
don and  Valparaiso  of  the  possibility  of  a  close  alliance  be- 
tween Chile  and  England  against  the  United  States. 

We  are  thus  once  more  driven  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
spite  of  all  the  anglomaniac  sentimentalism  about  a  com- 
mon origin  and  a  common  destiny,  the  actual  feeling  of  the 
subjects  of  the  queen  toward  the  United  States  is  not  more 
friendly  than  it  was  when  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  broke 
out.  They  hate  us,  and,  whenever  an  opportunity  turns  up, 
they  stand  ready  to  do  us  a  mischief.  In  this  case  of  Chile, 
they  had  a  motive  for  their  unfriendliness.  The  trade  of 
Valparaiso  is  large,  and  the  English  feared  that  efforts  were 
being  made  by  Americans  to  wrest  a  part  of  it  from  the  En- 
glish and  Germans,  who  now  enjoy  a  monopoly  of  it. 
Again,  the  export  of  nitrates  from  Iquique  is  largely  con- 
trolled by  Colonel  John  T.  North,  the  "  Nitrate  King,"  and 
other  Englishmen,  who  own  the  cargoes  which  go  to  Havre 
and  Hamburg.  There  is  here  a  business  of  thirty-three 
millions  a  year,  of  which  American  merchants  were  endeav- 
oring to  secure  a  small  slice.  If  the  Chileans  can  be  taught 
that  the  English  are  their  friends  and  Americans  their  ene- 
mies, the  American  endeavor  is  going  to  encounter  obstacles. 
The    British    newspaper    writers,    who    maligned    Admiral 


Brown,  had  this  import  trade  and  the  export  trade  in  nitra       '"' 


in  their  eye  when  they  uttered  their  calumnies. 

That  Patrick  Egan,  the  Irish  patriot,  who,  by  some  extra 
dinary  freak  of  fate,  has  represented  the  United  States 
Santiago  during  the  present  convulsion,  was,  personally, 
partisan  of  Balmaceda,  is  so  probable  that  it  may  almost 
regarded  as  certain.  But  there  is  not  a  scintilla  of  evider* 
to  show  that  he  spoke  and  acted  for  any  one  but  himse 
unless  his  retention  in  office,  after  his  indiscretion  was  know 
may  be  regarded  as  presumptive  evidence  of  complicity 
the  State  Department  in  his  maneuvers.  This  supposittc 
however,  is  confuted  by  the  well-known  fact  that  Mr.  Blai 
is  laboring  earnestly  to  conclude  a  reciprocity  treaty 
Chile.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  far  too  shrewd  to  jeopai  f 
ize  his  cordial  understanding  with  that  republic  by  displayi: 
sympathy  with  a  dictator  whose  overthrow  was  inevital  t 
from  the  first.  Mr.  Egan  is  alone  responsible  for  his  action 
he  would,  no  doubt,  have  long  ago  been  recalled  by  I 
superiors  at  Washington,  but  for  the  untoward  compile 
tion  growing  out  of  the  attack  on  the  Baltimore's  sailors 
Valparaiso. 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  satisfaction  to  self-respectu 
Americans  to  observe  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  press 
this  country  has  been  considerate,  respectful,  and  forbearii 
in  its  comments  on  events  in  Chile.  The  new  Govemme 
of  Chile  has  been  firmly,  but  mildly,  told  that  the  Unih 
States  can  not  submit  to  having  their  sailors  butchered 
foreign  sea-ports,  and  that  they  rely  on  the  fairness  and  justH 
of  Chile  for  redress.  Not  a  word  has  been  said  which  cou 
embarrass  the  new  government  in  assuming  the  conduct  i 
public  affairs.  The  American  people  are  wailing  patiently  t 
see  it  do  the  right  thing. 

But  if  the  present  friction  between  the  United  Stales  an 
Chile  shall  be  smoothed  over,  we  shall  owe  no  thanks  to  tl 
English  for  it.  The  English  government,  the  English  pres 
and  those  unselfish  Britons  who  expatriate  themselves  fc 
purposes  of  gain,  and  gather  pesos  at  Valparaiso,  all  ban 
done  their  utmost  to  vilify  this  country.  It  is  another  at 
count  to  settle  in  the  long  debt  of  gratitude  we  owe  Gre* 
Britain. 
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For  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  the  daily  papers  < 
San  Francisco  have  had  little  or  nothing  to  say  about  th 
occurrence  of  October  2d,  at  Rome,  Italy,  which  the  cable 
grams  called  "  the  Pantheon  incident."  And  yet  it  was  a 
event  which  may  be  followed  by  serious  consequences,  nc 
the  least  of  these  being  the  possible  departure  of  the  Popi 
from  Rome.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  did  not  see  th 
accounts  of  the  affair,  in  papers  which  do  not  live  in  terror  0 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  worth  whil 
to  recapitulate  that  on  that  day — October  2d — a  party  0 
French  pilgrims,  belonging  to  a  church  society  in  France 
having  visited  Rome,  and  received  the  Pope's  blessing,  entera 
the  Pantheon,  where  the  ashes  of  Victor  Emmanuel  repose 
Visitors  to  that  famous  edifice  are  allowed  to  enter  their  name 
in  a  visitors'  book,  and  the  custodian  permitted  the  French 
men  to  follow  the  custom.  They  complied  ;  but  in  additioi 
to  their  names  they  inscribed  in  the  book  pleasant  messages 
to  the  reigning  family  of  Italy,  as,  for  instance  :  "  Down  witl 
Victor  Emmanuel  !  "  "  Down  with  King  Humbert  !  "  On( 
of  them,  a  youth  of  rich  enthusiasm,  capped  the  climax  b) 
spitting  into  the  book. 

The  applause  of  his  companions  on  the  achievement  01 
this  heroic  feat  attracted  the  attention  of  the  by-standers,  and 
they,  divining  an  intentional  insult  to  their  king  and  country, 
fell  upon  the  Frenchmen.  The  pilgrim  Gauls  were  having 
an  unpleasant  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  the  carabineers  rescued 
them.  It  took  a  strong  force  of  soldiery  to  convey  them 
safely  to  a  place  of  custody.  Had  the  police  authorities  neg> 
lected  to  guard  their  prison  that  night,  the  howling  mob  which 
surrounded  the  jail  would  have  made  short  work  of  them. 
As  it  was,  they  were  protected,  and  next  day  were  escorted 
out  of  Rome. 

The  incident  had  the  double  effect  of  infuriaiing  the  Ital 
ians  and  of  awakening  the  Pope  to  the  precarious  position  he 
occupied.  When  the  mob  found  that  it  could  not  get  at  the 
Frenchmen,  voices  were  heard  calling  for  an  assault  on  the 
Vatican,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  but  for  the  precautions 
taken  by  the  government,  an  attack  might  have  been  made 
on  the  Pope's  residence.  Not  unnaturally,  the  danger  scared 
the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  and  set  them  thinking  once  more 
whether  the  time  had  not  come  to  leave  Rome.  Their  decision 
on  that  question  has  not  yet  been  made  public. 

A  Papal  exodus  would  be  no  new  thing.  Nearly  six  hun- 
dred years  ago,  the  popes  removed  to  Avignon,  in  France, 
and  the  Papal  throne  remained  there  for  two-thirds  of  a  cent- 
ury, during  which  period  there  was  a  line  of  rival  popes  at 
Rome.  Eighty-two  years  ago,  the  Pope  was  carried  off  to 
Paris  by  Napoleon,  and  remained  in  that  country  till  he  was 
reinstated  by  the  Holy  Alliance  in  1S14.  In  184S,  the 
Pope  fled  from  Rome  to  Gaeta,  and  remained  there  nearly 
two  years.  In  1870,  the  Papal  Conclave  voted  to  leave 
Rome  ;  but  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and  the  Pope  remained. 
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iNow  the  question  once  more  presses  for  a  solution.  That 
solution  may  be  delayed,  but  it  can  not  be  postponed 
forever,  unless  a  change  comes  over  the  mind  either  of  the 
partisans  of  the  Papacy  or  of  the  Italian  people. 

Between  the  two,  an  irrepressible  conflict  rages.     To  the 
priesthood  and  their  followers,  the  king  and   the  people  are 
atheists,  who  have  deserved  to  perish  at  the  stake  ;  to  the 
people  of  Italy,  the  Pope  typifies  arbitrary  government,  in- 
;efficient  administration,  superstition,  and  ignorance.     Intelli- 
gent Catholics  in  Mexico  and   Central  America  are  as  much 
opposed  to  the  Pope  as  the  Italians  are  ;  but  he  is  not  pres- 
ent before  them  in  the  flesh,  a  standing  obstacle  to  progress 
and  enlightenment  ;  nor  have  they  reason  to  fear  that,  under 
■favorable  circumstances,   he   will    assert  temporal   authority 
■over  them.     The  Italians  know  that,  if  circumstances  favored, 
■the  Pope  would  restore  his  ecclesiastical  government,  would 
■supercede   civil   prefects    by    cardinals,  civil    magistrates  by 
Ipriests,  and  the  civil  code  by  rescripts  of  priestly  councils. 
■Hence  they  will  not  rest  till  they  get  rid  of  the  Pope  bodily. 
§There   can   be   no    more   peace    for    them    with    Leo    the 
Thirteenth  sitting  in  the  Vatican   than  there  could  have  been 
peace  for  England  with  James  the  Second  cowering  and  con- 
spiring in  the  kingdom.     Leo  realizes  all  this,  and  wants  to 
get  away  to  a  refuge  of  safety,  where  he  can  read  his  missal 
without  fears  of  a  bullet  interrupting  the  perusal. 

A  number  of  new  homes  have  been  proposed  for  His  Holi- 
ness— Malta,  Vienna,  Avignon,  some  monastery  in  Spain,  a 
quiet  retreat  in  England,  which  is  the  resort  of  all  broken- 
down  monarchs.  He  might  come  to  this  country.  As  the  Ar- 
gonaut suggested  some  weeks  ago,  Chicago  would  receive  him 
with  open  arms,  especially  if  he  consented  to  become  one  of 
the  features  of  the  exhibition.  They  would  build  him  a  new 
Vatican  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  the  faithful 
would  have  the  privilege  of  begging  his  blessing  and  kissing 
his  toe. 

The  subject  should  engage  the  attention  of  Father  Mc- 
Glynn,  whose  reconciliation  with  the  church  is  among  the 
possibilities  of  the  early  future.  It  is  understood  that  the 
Propaganda  will  restore  McGlynn  to  the  priesthood,  provided 
he  humiliates  himself,  recants  all  that  he  has  said  against  the 
Papacy,  submits  to  the  judgment  of  the  Apostolic  See,  and 
promises  not  to  refer  in  public  to  the  subject  of  his  contro- 
versy with  the  church.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  recalci- 
trant priest  is  prepared  to  submit  to  these  rather  humiliating 
terms.  If  he  consents  to  so  complete  a  back  down,  people 
will  wonder  why  he  made  such  a  turmoil,  when  he  was  not 
prepared  to  stand  to  his  guns.  Perhaps  the  probable  exile  of 
the  Pope  from  Rome  might  furnish  opportunity  for  a  middle 
course.  The  doctor  might  undertake  to  arrange  for  a  new 
home  for  the  Pope  in  the  United  States.  He  occupies  a  sort 
of  neutral  position  which  would  enable  him  to  negotiate  dis- 
passionately with  all  sects  and  conditions  of  men.  He  has 
had  the  subject  before  his  mind  already. 

But  if  Dr.  McGlynn  makes  his  peace  with  Mother  Church, 
he  must  recant  some  of  his  utterances.  There  is  one  in  par- 
ticular which  the  Holy  See  will  require  him  to  withdraw.  It 
will  doubtless  be  done  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  College 
of  Cardinals.  What  a  sublime  spectacle  it  will  be — to  see 
Dr.  McGlynn,  with  bowed  head,  beating  his  breast,  and  re- 
tracting (in  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Sacred  College)  his 
celebrated  and  blasphemous  utterance  :  "  I  hope  one  day  to 
see  the  Pope  of  Rome  walking  down  Broadway  in  a  plug  hat." 


There  is  no  doubt  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  revival  of 
interest  in  the  great  industry  of  Transportation  by  Water,  and 
that  the  languishing  interests  of  American  shipping  are  soon 
to  be  infused  with  new  life  and  activity.  All  the  signs  of  the 
times  indicate  this — the  magazines  are  giving  of  their  space 
to  the  subject ;  conventions  of  water-ways  associations  are 
being  held  all  over  the  country  ;  millions  of  dollars  are  being 
put  into  plants  for  the  construction  of  new  and  unique  carry- 
ing craft ;  bureaus  of  statistics  are  busy  with  their  arrays  of 
figures  ;  the  progress  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  being  watched 
with  keen  interest ;  professors  of  social  economics  are  intro- 
ducing the  subject  into  their  lectures  ;  statesmen  are  posting 
themselves  on  the  matters  of  tonnage,  incomes,  expenditures, 
and  freighting  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  coming  Congress  will  be  given  to  a  consideration  of  pro- 
posed facilities  and  extensions  of  intercommunication,  the 
improvement  of  domestic  water-ways,  and  the  encouragement 
of  the  carrying  trade  along  our  coasts.  In  view  of  these 
facts,  it  is  certainly  the  duty  of  the  people  of  California 
and  of  the  Pacific  Coast  to  see  that  they  keep  pace  with  the 
advance,  and  that  their  senators  and  congressmen  present 
and  push  the  proper  claims  for  recognition,  encouragement, 
and  aid.  The  Pacific  Coast  has  always  shown  itself  pecul- 
iarly inert  regarding  Transportation  by  Water — the  great  carry- 
ing trade  of  our  rivers  and  seas — and  has  never  proved  itself 
fully  alive  either  to  the  present  extent  of  its  shipping  interests 
or  to  their  possible  extension.  Appreciating  these  things,  we 
purpose  calling  attention  to  the  condition  and  prospects  of  our 
commerce,  both  locally  and  relatively — the  facts  and  figures 


used  to  be  drawn  from  authoritative  sources.  We  are  the 
better  able  to  do  this,  because,  for  the  first  time,  the  census 
office  is  giving  extended  attention  to  the  collection  of  alL  sta- 
tistics bearing  on  Transportation  by  Water,  and  it  is  to  the 
courtesy  of  Superintendent  Porter  that  we  are  indebted  for 
much  of  the  valuable  data  here  first  printed. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1890,  there  were  registered  in 
the  ten  ports  of  the  Pacific  Coast  States,  1,842  craft  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  having  a  tonnage  of  441,939.10  tons,  and  an  es- 
timated commercial  value  of  $23,067,370.  Of  this  total, 
531  were  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  170,503.10  tons  and 
a  value  of  $15,526,455,  and  having  a  horse-power  of  151,- 
169  H.  P.;  S22  were  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  208,- 
079.84  and  having  a  value  of  $6,715,570;  and  489  were 
unrigged  (that  is  barges,  scows,  lighters,  etc.),  with  a  tonnage 
of  63,356.16  tons  and  a  value  of  $825,345.  The  ten  ports, 
to  which  reference  is  made,  are  those  of  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  Wilmington,  San  Francisco,  and  Eureka,  in  Cali- 
fornia ;  of  Coos  Bay,  Yaquina,  Astoria,  and  Portland,  in 
Oregon  ;  and  Port  Townsend,  in  Washington.  By  the  term 
"  port "  is  meant  a  port  established  and  recognized  by  the 
United  States  Government  as  a  port  of  entry  and  registra- 
tion. Looking  at  the  details  of  equipment  of  these  port  fleets, 
it  is  found  that  at  the  beginning  of  1890  they  were  as  follows  : 
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The  preceding  figures,  it  must  be  remembered,  represent 
the  number,  tonnage,  and  value  of  all  steamers ;  the 
number,  tonnage,  and  value  of  all  sailing  vessels  and  un- 
rigged vessels  of  over  five  tons  burden  standing  registered  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  ports  at  the  beginning  of  1890,  no  matter 
what  their  occupation  might  have  been,  or,  indeed,  if  they 
were  in  operation  or  no.  Registrations  continue  even  when 
vessels  are  not  in  operation.  The  commerce  of  a  port  is  not 
infrequently  conducted,  to  a  great  extent,  by  vessels  which  are 
not  registered  therein  at  all.  For  instance,  the  trade  between 
Port  Townsend  and  San  Diego  may  be,  and  is,  largely  con- 
ducted by  vessels  registered  in  San  Francisco,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  much  of  the  commerce  of  San  Francisco  is  con- 
ducted by  vessels  registered  in  Atlantic  ports,  or,  what  is 
worse,  by  vessels  flying  foreign  flags. 

Still,  notwithstanding  these  exceptions  and  contingencies, 
the  returns  of  port  registration  have  always  been  accepted  by 
statisticians  as  furnishing  very  reasonable  and  reliable  data 
for  both  the  relative  and  prospective  importance  of  the  in- 
dustry of  transportation  by  water  in  any  section  or  period. 

In  the  same  way,  therefore,  as  the  importance  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  as  a  manufacturing  section  could  be  reason- 
ably shown  by  the  number  of  its  factories,  their  estimated 
commercial  value  and  their  capacity,  so  the  1,842  craft,  with 
their  tonnage  of  441,939  tons  and  their  value  of  $23,067,370, 
may  be  accepted  as  a  reasonable  indication  of  the  importance 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  as  a  field  for  the  business  of  transporta- 
tion by  water. 

It  should  be  distinctly  understood  here  that  the  transporta- 
tion we  refer  to  is,  with  a  very  small  exception,  confined  to 
what  is  known  as  domestic  trade ;  that  is,  the  business  be- 
tween port  and  port  along  the  coast  or  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  port  itself. 

The  un remunerative  vessels,  the  unemployed  craft — the 
11  deadwood,"  in  fact,  of  the  Pacific  Coast  ports — amounted  to 
42  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of  5,866.62  tons  and  a  value  of 
$347,600  ;  and  81  sailing  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  6,200.34 
tons  and  a  value  of  $203,275,  or  a  total  of  sail  and  steam  of 
123  craft,  with  a  tonnage  of  12,066.96  tons  and  a  value  of 
$550,875.  Having  taken  away  the  unemployed  from  the  total 
of  registration,  California's  active  steamers  would  stand  at 
234  instead  of  25  1,  with  a  tonnage  of  104,640.96  tons  and 
with  a  value  of  $9,950,905  ;  while  her  sailing  vessels  in  opera- 
tion would  be  reduced  to  649,  with  a  tonnage  of  157,583.09 
tons  and  a  value  of  $5,578,225  ;  and  that  the  total  operating 
steamers  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  coast  in  1889  would  stand 


at  1,230,  with  a  tonnage  of  366,515.98,  with  a  value  of  $21,- 
691,150. 

Since  he  has  been  in  office,  Postmaster-General  Wana- 
maker  has  done  much  that  deserves  public  approval ;  he  has 
provided  quicker  transmission  of  the  mails  by  pushing  the 
railway  companies  to  new  achievement  in  rapid  transporta- 
tion, lessening  the  time  it  takes  San  Franciscans  to  communi- 
cate by  mail  with  New  York  by  more  than  a  day  ;  he  has 
established  sea  post-offices  whereby  foreign  mail  is  distributed 
and  made  up  aboard  ship  and  is  ready  for  immediate  trans- 
mission to  inland  cities  on  arrival  in  port ;  and  he  has  im- 
proved the  immediate-delivery  system,  the  advantages  of 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  almost  every  man  and  woman 
in  the  cities  and  towns  which  have  delivery  by  carrier. 
But  Mr.  Wanamaker's  pet  scheme  is  the  establishment  of 
the  postal- telegraph  service.  His  plan  is  to  have  the  Post- 
master -  General  contract  with  the  telegraph  companies 
for  the  transmission  of  messages,  much  as  he  now  con- 
tracts with  the  railway  companies  for  carrying  the  mails.. 
Then  the  citizen  would  drop  his  message,  stamping  it 
with  a  telegraph  stamp,  into  a  letter-box,  or  take  or  send  it  to 
the  nearest  post-office.  There  all  such  messages  would  be 
filed  as  received  and  transmitted  in  the  same  order  over  the 
wires — government  messages  alone  having  precedence — and, 
on  being  received  at  the  other  end,  the  message  would  be 
mailed,  with  the  proper  stamp  attached  by  the  receiving  oper- 
ator, and  delivered  as  other  letters  are  by  immediate  delivery, 
if  so  stamped  by  the  sender.  The  charges  for  a  message  of 
twenty  words  or  less  are  set  at  fifteen  cents  for  transmission 
within  the  boundaries  of  any  State  or  Territory,  or  for  a 
distance  not  exceeding  three  hundred  miles  ;  twenty-five  cents 
in  certain  zones,  as  in  the  Mississippi  States  ;  and  fifty  cents 
for  still  greater  distances.  Of  the  charges  so  collected,  the 
Postal  Department  exacts  the  usual  postal  charge — two  cents 
for  most  messages — and  the  telegraph  company  keeps  the  re- 
mainder. In  other  words,  the  Postal  Department  places  at 
the  disposal  of  the  telegraph  companies  its  facilities  for  col- 
lecting and  distributing  certain  messages,  exacting  from  the 
company  the  right  to  fix  the  charges  on  those  messages  and 
to  see  that  there  shall  be  no  discrimination  in  their  transmis- 
sion.    The  advantages  of  such  a  service  are  apparent  at  once. 


The  Democratic  rejoicing  over  the  recent  elections  now 
seems  to  have  been  a  little  premature.  Summed  up,  the 
situation  is  as  follows  :  In  Iowa,  a  Democratic  governor  was 
elected,  but  prohibition  was  the  dominant  issue  in  that  State, 
and  it  was  the  prohibition  factor  that  caused  the  election  of 
Governor  Boies.  The  legislature  in  Iowa  is  largely  Repub- 
lican. In  Massachusetts,  Governor  Russell  was  reelected, 
owing,  doubtless,  to  his  personal  popularity,  among  other  rea- 
sons. The  legislature  in  Massachusetts  is  largely  Republican. 
In  New  York,  the  Republicans  were  defeated  by  a  heavy 
majority,  owing  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  Republican 
nominee  for  governor  was  accused  of  having  sent  the  World's 
Fair  to  Chicago,  and  could  not  deny  it.  In  Ohio,  Major 
McKinley  was  elected  governor  by  a  majority  of  twenty-one 
thousand  ;  in  the  legislature,  the  Republicans  have  a  majority 
of  forty-three  on  joint  ballot,  which  insures  the  election  of  a 
Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  Republican  ticket  was  elected  by  the  enormous  majority 
of  fifty-eight  thousand.  It  is  needless  to  say  that,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  legislature  is  largely  Republican. 

Altogether,  the  situation  is  very  different  from  that  of  a 
year  ago.  Then  there  was  a  Democratic  tidal  wave,  and 
some  stanch  Republican  States  were  swept  into  the  Demo- 
cratic ranks.     They  seem  to  be  coming  back. 

Grover  Cleveland  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  Democratic 
nominee.  He  has  gone  over  to  Tammany,  bag  and  baggage. 
The  immaculate  Grover,  the  moral  reformer,  the  Mugwump 
darling,  being  dandled  in  the  arms  of  Tammany,  seems  odd 
to  the  Republican  mind.  But  we  suppose  it  is  all  right. 
Cleveland  will  have  some  trouble,  however,  in  reconciling 
his  single-standard  ideas  on  gold  with  the  free-si  I  ver-coinage 
heresies  rampant  among  the  Democrats  of  the  West.  He 
will  have  to  straddle,  as  the  Democrats  did  during  the  Green- 
back craze.  Then  the  Democratic  war-cry  was  thus  explained 
by  a  Bourbon  statesman  :  "The  Democrats  are  for  hard 
money — in  the  East — but  we  soften  it  a  little  as  we  go 
toward  the  setting  sun.  The  Democrats  are  for  soft  money 
— in  the  West — but  we  harden  it  a  little  as  we  approach  the 
shores  of  the  mighty  Atlantic.'" 


There  comes  to  us  by  mail,  black -bordered  and  with  a 
1  cipher  at  its  head,  the  following  document  : 

I      A  la  Redaction  du  journal  Tke  Argonaut,  San  Francisco,  Etats-t'nis 
d'Amerique  : 

Vous  etes  pri6  d'assister  a  la  Messe  Anniversaire  qui  sera  c^lebree  le 
■  Samedi,  31  Octobre,  1891,  a  dix  heures  du  matin,  en  l'Eglise   Russe 
(rue  Daru),  pour  le  repos  de  l'ame  de 

Mademoiselle  Marie  Bashkirtseff. 
Priez  pour  Ellc  ! 

De  la  part  de  :  Madame  Veuve   Marie  Bashkikt 
et  de  toute  la  Famflle. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1891. 


A  TENDERFOOT. 

"Speakin* — of — tenderfeet,"  said  Jim  Harden,  as  with  a 
critical  air  he  packed  the  tobacco  in  the  bowl  of  his  pipe,  pre- 
paratory to  relighting  that  article — "  speakin'  of  tenderfeet  re- 
minds me  of  one  I  knowed  oncet,  sence  which  time  I  hev 
be'n  a  whole  lot  more  respective  in  speakin'  of  'em. 

"  'Twas  in  the  summer  of  18 — .  I  was  then  workin'  fer 
Ole  Harvey  Skerrett,  who  kep1  store  an'  run  a  ranch  down  at 
Three  Forks,  in  th'  foot-hills. 

"  Near  Skerrett,  'bout  two  mile  away,  Ole  Si  Hendershott 
hed  a  ranch.  He  likewise  hed  'bout  th'  purtiest  an'  nicest 
darter  thet  ever  wore  millinery,  an'  Si,  he  was  proper  proud  of 
her,  you  bet.  Moreovermore,  all  of  us  galoots  'round  Three 
Forks  was  up  to  our  back  hair  in  love  with  her — plumb, 
tearin',  wide-awake  mashed,  as  I've  heard  say.  But  it  didn't 
do  none  of  us  no  good — leastways,  only  one  of  us.  That 
was  Perry  Roane,  a  young  rancher  from  down  th'  creek  'bout 
ten  mile.  Perry,  he  cut  us  all  out,  'thout  half- try  in',  'cause  he 
was  a  big,  han'some  cuss,  an'  well-fixed,  besides  havin'  been  t' 
school  lots  when  a  kid.  So  he  went  in  an'  winned — almost. 
That  is  t1  say,  he  froze  us  out  an'  kep'  reg'lar  comp'ny  with 
tHetty.  I  guess  'twas  all  settled  that  they  was  t'  be  hitched 
some  time  or  other,  when,  'bout  May,  along  come  a  feller 
from  Boston,  with  a  letter  to  Ole  Si  from  some  relation  o' 
his'n,  an'  jes'  camped  right  at  Si's  fer  th'  summer.  He  was 
one  of  these  here  artist  chumps — not  a  real,  genooine  fotty- 
grapher,  but  one  of  th'  sort  that  carries  a  lot  of  paper,  an' 
pencils,  an'  colors,  in  little  lead  squirt-guns,  an'  draws  red, 
white,  an'  blue  sunsets,  likewise  funny-lookin'  trees  an' 
bowlders.  He  talked  like  a  book  an'  called  all  th'  boys 
(  mister,'  besides  sayin'  *  beg  parding  '  if  he  didn't  hear  what 
ye  said  first  time. 

"  Sure  'nough,  we  guyed  th'  chap  lots  at  first — but  Spence- 
ley — that  wuz  th'  tenderfoot's  name — was  so  dog-goned  nice 
an'  pleasant,  an'  took  a  joke  so  easy,  we  all  got  t'  likin'  him 
tiptop.  All  'xcept  Perry  Roane.  He  hated  him  lots,  soon's 
he  seen  him.  'Cause  why  ?  Jest  'cause  Spenceley  was  under 
th'  same  roof  with  Hetty,  an'  he  knowed  that  it  might  turn 
out  kind  of  bad  fer  him,  'specially  as  he  knowed  right  then — 
which  nobody  else  did — that  Hetty  wa'n't  much  stuck  on 
him,  anyhow,  an'  had  only  promised  t'  marry  him  t'  please 
th'  ole  man.  Ye  see,  Perry  was  a  good  deal  of  a  bully,  an' 
drank  considerable,  an'  then  there  was  an  ole  story  'bout  his 
havin'  skipped  out  from  th'  States,  leavin'  a  wife  that  died,  a 
little  later.  But  this  didn't  cut  no  figger  with  Si.  He  had 
his  eye  on  Perry's  pile,  an'  was  willin'  t'  take  chances  on 
makin'  Perry  treat  Hetty  first-rate,  'cause  th'  ole  man  was  a 
toler'ble  dangerous  cuss  himself. 

"  Well,  th'  artist  feller  got  t'  feelin'  sort  of  soft  on  Hetty, 
himself,  an'  'most  ev'ry  day  they'd  go  wanderin'  'round  th' 
country,  drawin',  an*  fishin',  an'  so  on,  an'  in  th'  evenin',  when 
Perry  come  over  t'  set  a  while,  he'd  find  Mister  Artist  there 
in  th'  settin'-room,  cool  as  a  cucumber,  an'  polite  as  polite, 
him  not  knowin'  that  Perry  had  a  first  filin'  on  th'  calico.  An' 
Hetty,  jest  like  any  woman,  'njoyed  it. all  immense. 

"  But  Perry  wasn't  th'  chap  t'  stand  this  very  long  ;  so  one 
mornin',  happenin'  t'  be  at  th'  store,  an'  meetin'  Spenceley 
there,  he  walks  up  an'  says  t'  him  :  l  See  here,  my  pale-faced 
an'  weak-eyed  consumptive.  D'ye  know  whose  toes  you've 
been  steppin'  on  ? ' 

"Spenceley  looked  at  him  kind  of  queer,  but  said  he  didn't 
know  as  he'd  hurt  anybody. 

" '  Well,'  says  Perry,  '  it's  my  toes,  an'  it'll  pay  you  t'  climb 
from  under,  'fore  somethin'  draps  on  ye.  D'ye  know  who 
has  th'  first  claim  on  Miss  Hendershott's  company  ?  Better 
find  out,  an'  take  care  of  yerself.'  An'  Perry  started  t'  go 
out,  swaggerin',  but  th'  artist  says,  real  sharp,  '  Mr.  Roane,  I 
wasn't  aware  that  I  was  interferin'  with  you.  If  I  am,  how- 
ever, an'  you  don't  like  it,  I'm  sorry;  but  I  wish  you  t'  under- 
stand that  nyther  you  n'r  any  other  rowdy  can  bluff  me  one 
bit.     D'ye  understand  ? ' 

"  Perry  turned  like  he'd  ben  kicked.  It  was  th'  first  time 
we'd  ever  heerd  him  sassed,  an1  we  was  lookin'  fer  th'  artist 
feller  t'  get  bruised  a  whole  lot.  But  he  wasn't — not  any. 
Perry  looked  at  him  a  whole  minute,  an'  seen  there  was  no 
scare  there,  so  he  jest  turned  an'  walked  out,  grumblin'  an' 
cursin'. 

"  Somebody,  hid,  took  a  shot  at  Spenceley  a  few  nights 
later,  but  he  never  kicked  none,  only  come  up  t'  th'  store  an' 
blowed  hisself  in  fer  a  forty-four  an'  took  shots  at  a  mark  ev'ry 
day — jes'  fer  sport,  he  sez  ;  but  I  kinder  s'mised  he  was 
'xpectin'  Mister  Roane  an'  him'd  hev  trouble  in  th'  near 
foochur,  which  was  c'rect. 

"  One  day,  not  long  arter  this,  some  galoot  brung  word* 
thet  th'  'Paches  was  out  'thout  muzzles,  an'  was  chawin'  ev'ry- 
thin'  in  sight — an',  moreovermore,  comin'  our  way,  an'  not 
fur  off,  nuther.  Nope,  we  didn't  wait  none.  Me'n  th'  ole 
man  jes'  tuk  all  th'  dust  in  th'  box,  hid  all  th'  stock  we  could, 
nailed  up  th'  shop — 'twas  stone — an'  lit  out  fer  Hendershott's, 
t'  tell  them.  Thar  Skerrett  leaves  me,  him  havin'  th'  fastest 
little  mustang  in  th'  kentry,  an'  goes  on  t'  tell  folks,  ez  many 
ez  he  kin. 

"Wa-al,  Hendershott's  folks  was  ready,  real  sudden,  only 
Ole  Si,  he  wouldn't  go.  Sez  he  :  *  I  hain't  goin'  one  foot. 
This  here's  all  I've  got,  'cept  th'  ole  lady  an'  Hetty,  an'  I'm 
goin' t'  stay  right  here  an'  hold  it.  Ef  them  wimmen  hed  me 
an'  no  ranch,  they'd  be  wuss  off  nor  nothin'.'  An'  thar  Ole 
Si  stayed,  an'  bundled  me'n  th'  artist  an'  th'  wimmen-folks  off 
fer  Chloride,  quick.  Th'  wimmen  was  in  a  light  waggin, 
little  Josd,  a  Greaser  kid,  drivin',  an'  two  Greaser  girls  on  th' 
back-seat.     Me'n  Spenceley  rid  bronco-back,  'longside. 

"  'Long  in  th'  arternoon,  'bout  three,  we  looked  over  south, 
an'  here  come  a  feller  on  hossback,  like  a  streak  o'  greased 
lightnin',  throwin'  dust  like  th'  very  dooce — an'  back  0'  him, 
'bout  two  'r  three  miles,  come  'bout  a  dozen  'r  fifteen  fellers — 
near  as  we  c'd  guess — also  kickin'  up  a  big  cloud. 

'"Twas  a  good  ten  mile  t'  Chloride,  an'  we  thought  we 
Vas  goners,  fer,  of  course,  we  didn't  s'pose  them  last  fellers 
was  nothin'  but  Injuns. 

"  Spenceley  set  his  teeth  an'  looked  at  his  guns,  an'  so  did  I. 
Then  he  rid  up  t'  th'  waggin,  give  Hetty  a  six-shooter,  sayin' 


somethin'  I  didn't  hear,  an'  told  th'  boy  t'  make  them  mules 
fly.  Then  he  come  back  whar  I  wuz,  an'  sez,  real  quiet : 
'  D'ye  think  we  kin  hold  'em  off  long  'nough,  Mister  Harden?' 
I  guessed  yes  ;  but,  Great  Scott !  didn't  I  wish  I  was  outer 
that ! 

"  Th'  lone  chap  come  racin'  up.  'Twas  Perry  Roane, 
whiter'n  a  grave-stone.  He  didn't  stop,  only  yelled  '  Injuns  ! ' 
an'  kep'  on  goin',  not  stoppin'  t'  say  'Hello'  t1  Hetty,  in  th' 
waggin — jes'  kep'  on,  headed  fer  Chloride.  Th'  artist  turned 
t'  me  in  a  minute,  with  his  mouth  curled  up,  an'  sez,  '■Stam- 
peded! ' 

"We  waited,  all  ready,  fer  them  Injuns,  but,  when  they 
come  up,  th'  blood  sort  of  come  back  t'  my  heart  agen,  'cause 
we  c'd  see  a  mile  off  thet  they  was  whites — surveyors  an' 
cowboys  ;  some  stampeded  theirselves,  we  foun'  out. 

"  Things  got  quiet  in  a  day  'r  so,  fer  it  happened  thet 
Uncle  Sam  hed  a  whole  lot  o'  sojers  lyin'  in  camp  near 
Chloride,  an'  th'  way  they  kep'  them  Injuns  movin'  back 
south  was  real  lively. 

"  Wal,  in  a  week  'r  so,  up  come  Mister  Roane,  jes'z  big  ez 
life,  an'  ez  chipper,  an'  goes  t'  Hendershott's  when  th'  old 
folks  was  at  th'  store  an'  Spenceley  out  ridin'.  I  reckon 
him  'n'  Hetty  jes'  hed  a  real  lovely  row.  He  hed  th'  gall  t' 
tell  'er  thet  he  was  jes'  ridin'  fer  a  doctor  fer  a  sick  cowboy, 
an'  hadn't  heard  0'  no  Injuns.  Hetty  was  onto  him,  though, 
an'  talked  real  rough  t'  the  cuss,  I  reckon. 

"  'Bout  five  o'clock,  little  Jose  come  ridin'  t'  th'  store  in  a 
hurry,  an'  tol'  us  he  hed  be'n  listenin'  t'  Hetty  an'  Roane 
talkin',  an'  all  of  a  sudden  he  heerd  a  little  scream.  Nex' 
thing,  he  seen  Roane  carryin'  Hftty  outer  th'  door  an' 
puttin'  'er  in  his  buggy — she  lookin'  like  she'd  fainted — an' 
Roane  druv  off,  an'  Jose'  lit  out  fer  th'  store,  meetin'  Spence- 
ey  on  th'  way,  an'  tellin'  him. 

"  Th'  ole  man  an'  I  guessed  th'  same  thing — he'd  doped 
th'  girl  with  chloryform,  'r  somethin',  an'  lit  out  fer  Mineral 
Point,  whar  Eph  Hines,  a  justice  of  th'  peace,  lived.  I  don't 
know  how  we  come  t'  think  of  it  ;  but  I  hed  read  o'  sech 
things,  an'  so  had  Si,  I  reckon.  Lord,  but  th'  ole  chap 
looked  tur'ble  !  He  didn't  say  nothin',  but  he  looked  like  he 
was  thinkin'  lots,  an'  it  didn't  take  me'n  him  long  t'  git  t' 
Mineral  Point,  fifteen  mile — bad  trail,  too.  When  we  got 
near  th'  burg,  Ole  Si  loosened  up,  an'  ef  he  didn't  cuss  fer 
fifteen  minutes,  I'm  a  jay. 

"  We  rid  up  t'  Hines's,  ready  t'  shoot,  an'  Si  kicked  th' 
door  open — an'  there,  on  th'  floor,  lyin'  tied  han's  an'  feet,  was 
Perry  Roane — an'  Spenceley,  kind  of  flustrated,  but  smilin', 
riz  up  an'  pointin'  t'  Hetty,  who  was  settin'  in  a  cheer,  lookin' 
kind  of  pale,  sez  :  '  Gentlemen,  let  me  interjuce  my  wife.' 

"  'Twas  this  way  :  Roane — he's  doin'  time,  now — hedn't 
drugged  th'  gyurl,  only  gagged  'er,  an',  b'tween  thar  an'  th' 
Point,  hed  made  'er  promise  t'  marry  him  an'  make  no  fuss, 
'r  else  he'd  kill  him  an'  her  both — an'  he  meant  it.  Hines 
was  jes'  gettin'  ready  fer  th'  performance  when  Spenceley  rid 
up.  Perry  reached  fer  his  gun,  but  Spenceley  was  too 
sudden,  an'  caught  'im  in  th'  gun-arm,  an'  him  an'  Hines, 
who  tumbled  to  oncet,  tied  th'  cuss,  arter  which  he  ast  Hetty 
t'  marry  kimy  on  th'  spot — an'  she  done  it. 

"  No,  I  don't  never  play  low  on  no  tenderfoot." 

Yankton,  November,  1891.  R.  L.  Ketchum. 


WHAT    FELIX    SAYS. 


*  Parisina  "  interviews  the  Great  Couturier  on  the  Fashions. 


What  is  going  to  be  worn  is  a  question  that  crops  up 
periodically  at  the  commencement  of  each  new  season  ;  un- 
doubtedly of  importance  to  the  feminine  world  in  general,  it 
is  one  of  paramount  interest  to  a  large  proportion  of  Amer- 
ican women.  Therefore,  I  thought  I  should  be  doing  my 
lady  readers  a  good  turn  if  I  went  to  see  what  Felix  had  to 
say  about  the  matter.  He  received  me  with  his  usual 
affability,  and  immediately  began  to  sing  the  praises  of  the 
American  eUgante : 

"  I  am  no  flatterer,  but  in  all  good  faith  I  say  it — American 
taste  is  second  to  none.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  me  to 
know  that  my  productions  have  met  with  as  much  success  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  as  they  have  at  home." 

I  thought  M.  Felix  was  laying  it  on  rather  thick,  so  I  ex- 
claimed :  "  Of  course,  it  is  very  kind  and  nice  of  you  to  say 
so  ;  but  I  can  never  believe  that  a  Frenchman  would  really 
allow  any  one  to  share  the  honors  of  supremacy  in  dress  with 
his  own  countrywomen." 

'•  We  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of  our  taste,  for  does  it  not 
reign  supreme  everywhere  ?  Excuse  my  saying  so,  but 
American  taste  is  decidedly  French  in  its  character.  There 
are  those  among  us  who  will  not  admit  that  foreigners  can 
possibly  possess  as  much  taste  as  themselves,  and  to  these  I 
say  :  look  at  the  American  women,  look  at  the  Russians  and 
Poles,  show  me  women  more  tastefully,  more  gracefully 
dressed  than  they  !  As  a  proof  of  this,  the  present  style  has 
their  entire  approval ;  its  simplicity  suits  them  to  perfection  ; 
their  supple  figures  are  set  off  by  undulating  lines,  soft 
materials,  draperies  from  which  all  unnecessary  complications 
are  banished." 

"So  it  is  the  simple  phase  that  triumphs?  " 

"  Yes  ;  harmonious  renderings  of  simple  shapes,  repro- 
duced in  stuffs  that  are  not  only  beautiful  in  themselves,  but 
lend  a  special  grace  to  the  female  forms  they  cover.  Cloth 
is  a  material  that  possesses,  in  a  marvelous  degree,  these 
requisites — and  cloth  is  to  be  one  of  the  prime  favorites  this 
season  ;  I  allude  to  that  soft,  velvety,  exquisitely  fine  make  of 
cloth  that  combines  the  richness  of  silk  with  the  simplicity  of 
woolen,  and  that  takes  every  shade  of  color,  from  the  lightest 
to  the  deepest,  through  all  the  multifarious  tints  that  the 
science  of  the  modern  dyer  has  devised. 

"  Some  years  ago,  to  have  suggested  cloth  as  a  fabric  for 
evening  wear  would  have  elicited  a  stare  of  the  greatest 
astonishment.  Now  dinner,  opera,  and  reception-robes  are 
made  of  it,  as  well  as  visiting  and  carriage-costumes. 

"  As  a  background  to  embroidery,  it  is  unrivaled,  and  em- 
broidery, you  must  know,  is  the  trimming  par  excellence  this 
season.     It   is  much  more  adaptable  than  passementerie,  or 


any  other  decoration  whatsoever.  I  am  making  pale-lineo 
cloth  dresses,  with  the  embroidery  clustered  about  the  hem  anc 
running  up  in  scrolls  and  tendrils  toward  the  waist 
Creamy  -  white,  sulphur -hued,  cerulean  -  tinted  cloths,  anc 
others,  will  have  gold,  silver,  or  steel  introduced  into  thj 
work,  and,  perhaps,  here  and  there  some  of  those  polisheo 
or  cut-glass  stones  that  imitate  so  cleverly  the  glitter  of  thc< 
diamond  and  the  soft,  poetic  luster  of  the  opal  or  the  moon 
stone.  Sometimes  the  shape  chosen  is  the  princess,  and  the 
low  bodice  or  corselet — making  part  with  the  skirt — is  em: 
broidered  en  suite  in  similar  scrolls,  that  widen  out  as  they 
proceed,  so  as  to  give  bieadth  to  the  bust  and,  by  oppose 
tion,  a  slender  appearance  to  the  waist.  If  the  bodice  i: 
needed  high,  a  full  chemisette,  and  full  sleeves  to  correspond 
supplement  the  corselet. ,: 

To  illustrate  his  words,  there  appeared  upon  the  scene  ; 
young  woman  wearing  a  costume  of  this  pattern,  the  mater 
ial  of  which  was  of  beige  cloth,  with  a  pinkish  hue,  the  em 
broidery  being  render*  d  in  silk  of  a  deeper  beige,  more  em1 
phatic  in  its  brown.  About  the  bottom  edge;  forming  a  baa 
for  the  garland  in  needlework,  I  noted  a  deep  band  0 
fluffy  fur,  tinted  the  exact  color  of  the  cloth.  As  for  lb] 
chemisette  and  sleeves,  they  were  a  complete  contrast  to  thi 
rest  of  the  dress,  being  in  deep-crimson  surah,  lightly  dottec 
over  with  gold  beads.  But  this  portion  of  the  toilet,  I  wa 
told,  was  meant  to  be  covered  up  out  of  doors.  Suiting  th> 
action  to  the  words,  the  young  lady  threw  over  her  shoulder 
an  elegant  mantle,  which  fell  in  heavy  folds  to  her  feet 
then,  taking  from  the  hands  of  a  comrade  a  fur  muff — 
larger  one  than  fashion  has  favored  of  late — she  suspends 
it  by  a  chain,  made  up  of  flat,  forged  gold  links,  like  that  cf 
knightly  order,  about  her  neck. 

While  I  was  admiring  this  handsome  and  elegant  costume 
and  wondering  to  myself  whether  this  was  one  of  the  "sim 
pie"  costumes  announced  by  its  author,  but  hardly  venturing 
to  hint  as  much,  M.  Felix  waved  his  hand,  the  young  lad; 
with  the  beige  costume  disappeared,  and  another,  in  pal 
forget-me-not  blue,  took  her  place. 

"  I  have  had  this  costume  executed  in  blue  for  exhibitiot 
in  the  show-rooms,"  the  great  man  explained  to  me  ;  "  but  ] 
may  be  rendered  in  any  other  color,  while  in  black  it  is  th- 
very  ne  plus  ultra  of  elegance,  with  a  touch  of  eccentricit 
added  that  does  no  harm.  Observe  this  skirt,  which  cover 
while  it  does  not  conceal  the  modeling  of  the  hips- 
drawn  tightly,  but  setting  easily  over  them.  It  has  no  full 
ness  save  just  at  the  back,  where  a  few  flutes  are  found  in 
cross-cut  breadth  of  the  material.  A  slight  niching  of  blac! 
underlines,  as  it  were,  the  rare  perfection  of  this  skirt,  which 
to  do  it  justice,  requires  a  figure  of  rich  Grecian  mold,  wit) 
hips  well  accentuated  and  soft,  rounded  silhouette." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  M.  Felix — you  can  provide  us  wit 
the  dress  for  a  consideration  ;  but  if  nature  has  not  afforde 
us  the  necessary  attributes  ?     What  are  we  to  do,  then  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  an  artist — and,  I  take  it,  a  couturier  is  a 
artist,  in  his  way — when  he  sets  about  painting  a  pictur* 
chooses  the  prettiest  models  he  can  find,  and,  when  I  am  dt 
signing  a  new  costume,  I  always  take  for  granted  that  it  1 
destined  for  the  fairest  of  her  sex.  But  I  will  confess  that 
is  quite  possible  to  accommodate  matters.  Formerly,  whe 
fashion  favored  certain  monstrosities  of  form,  women  did  nc 
hesitate  to  apply  artificial  means  to  obtain  the  desired  result 
and,  nowadays,  the  woman  whom  nature  has  ill-provided  in  th 
matter  of  hips  must  have  recourse  to  false  ones,  that  is  al 
In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  corsetiere  has  done  what  sh 
can  by  cutting  the  corsets  so  as  to  disengage  the  hips  altc 
gether." 

As  my  companion  broached  this  subject,  I  looked  the  foi 
get-me-not  costume  up  and  down,  and  found  that  the  blu 
skirt  was  surmounted  by  a  bodice — or,  rather,  corselet 
cloth-of-gold,  fitting  like  a  glove  and  arched  over  the  hips 
The  sheen  of  the  gold  was  sobered  down  by  black  embroic 
ery — a  running  pattern  of  simple  flower-forms.  Out  of 
corselet  came  a  gathered  chemisette  and  sleeves  of  the  cl 

'*  With  these  new  skirts,  closely  molded  to  the  figure 
with  no  superabundance  of  drapery,  which  are  growing  mi 
and  more  into  favor,  there  is  a  noticeable  tendency  to  redi 
the  substrata  " — which,  in  plain  language,  means  that  as 
petticoats  should  be  worn  as  possible.  "  We  no  longer  mout 
skirts  upon  foundations  that  give  unnecessary  volume,  bi 
line  them  throughout  with  silk.  The  simple  silk  undersl  " 
beneath  should  be  reckoned  sufficient,  it  being  lined 
flannel  for  a  twofold  reason — to  give  it  weight  and  to  aff< 
sufficient  protection  from  the  cold.  I  shall  have  more  to 
on  the  subject  of  underwear  another  time  ;  at  present  tin 
are  matters  of  more  urgent  import." 

Then  I  was  informed  that  all  skirts  this  season  trail  so; 
what  at  the  back  and  touch  the  ground  in  front,  but  that 
long  trains  are  exceptional.     "  Some  women  consider  thi 
selves   in   full-dress  only  when  they  drag  several  yards 
material    at    their   heels,"  said    my  informant,  with  a  slij 
sneer.     "  So  much  the  worse  for  them  ;  have  the  sweepi 
train  at  court  and  curtail  your  draperies  to  modest  and 
monious  dimensions,  this  is  my  advice  ;  and,  mind  you,  I 
not   accustomed    nowadays  to    have  it  questioned.      Fo: 
erly,"  added  M.  Felix,  oracularly,  "  I  used  to  be  met  at  e1 
turn  by  opposition.     My  dresses  were  too  simple  ;  custoi 
clamored  for  more  trimming^  they  gave  me  endless  troul 
I  am  proud  to  say  I  have  imposed  my  will,  and  people  h; 
come  to  understand  at  last  that  there  is  nothing  more  diffii 
to  succeed  in  than  simplicity." 

I  looked  a  query,  and  M.  Felix,  warming  to  his  subject, 
claimed  :  "  Any  one  can  make  a  dress   heaped  up  with  dra| 
eries  and  decorations  ;  the  crucial  test  is  the  simple  gown — it 
cut  must  be  irreproachable,  it  must  hang  as  if  the  folds  " 
been  sculptured  by  Phidias.    Ill-made,  its  appearance  is  coi 
mon — banal!"     It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  disdain  wil 
which  the  oracle  of  fashion  pronounced  this  untranslatabli 
banal. 

We  had  arrived  at  this  stage  of  our  conversation  when  ther 
floated  in  a  tall,  sylph-like  figure,  clad  in  a  crape — a  soi 
of  blouse,  fluted  accordion  fashion,  with  a  Watteau  plait  a 
the  back,  hanging  sleeves,  and  a  drapery  something  after  th 
manner   of    an    antique    peplum,  half-concealing    the    bust 
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Deftly,  with  a  touch  of  his  fingers,  M.  Felix  showed  me  how 
this  gown  could  be  worn  loose  and  flowing  at  the  tea  hour, 
and  belted  d  la  Russe  for  a  carriage  toilet — adding,  as  he  did 
so,  "  In  pale  mauve,  blue,  and  fashionable  maize,  it  is  charm- 
ing ;  but  I  think  I  prefer  it,  as  made  for  an  American  belle,  in 
black  China  crape,  with  a  touch  of  gold  at  the  waist — a  most 
queenly  garb." 

The  Watteau  plait  is  in  high  favor  just  now.     Nor  is  it 

incompatible   with    the  fourreau   skirt  ;    side   breadths    are 

molded  to  the  hips  below,  a  cuirass  bodice,  and  the  back  is 

6^    cut  en  princesse,  the  superabundant  fullness  plaited  in  at  the 

oflj    waist  or  carried  up  in  a  Watteau  plait  at  the  shoulders.     For 

iri^Y,    handsome  opera-cloaks,  made  with  a  train  that  shall  cover 

r     and  conceal  that  of  the  dress  beneath,  the  Watteau  style 

comes  in  splendidly.     Picture  to  yourself,  fair  reader,  a  long 

and  voluminous  mantle  in  brocaded  China  crape  of  the  color 

of  ripe  maize,  lined  throughout  with  poppy-red  surah,  and  cut 

up  on  either  side  for  the  accommodation  of  the  arms,  the 

fronts  falling  in  deep  Vandyck  points,  like  the  fringed  petals 

of  a  chrysanthemum  ! 

To  some  leading  questions  of  mine,  the  couturier  replied  : 
11  China  crape,  Indian  faille,  and  other  soft,  silken  tissues  will 
be  all  the  rage  this  winter  ;  they  are  chosen  for  the  reason 
that  makes  us  patronize  soft,  fine  cloth,  because  they  fall  in 
such  perfect  folds.  No  ;  brocades  figured  with  large  patterns 
do  not  hold  a  very  prominent  place.  They  will  be  little  worn 
by  young  fashionable  women  ;  the  fancy  is  rather  for  em- 
broidery which  adapts  itself  better  to  the  caprice  of  the  mo- 
ment— embroidery  executed  by  the  Sain  machinery  more 
successfully  than  by  the  most  expert  needle-women,  never 
drawing  a  thread  and  leaving  the  fabric  as  fresh  as  if  it  had 
just  been. taken  off  the  loom.  Bouquets  and  single  flowers 
are  strewn  broadcast  on  faille  or  lustreless  satin,  while  del- 
icate trailing  garlands  are  worked  as  a  border  on  skirts, 
pinels,  bodices,  the  cuffs  of  sleeves,  etc.  You  wish  to  know 
what  sort  of  pattern  is  preferred  ?  Well,  sometimes  it  is  the 
repetition  of  the  floral  designs  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  at 
others,  the  draughtsman  has  copied  the  daisy  and  the  violet, 
the  blue  cornflower  and  the  buttercup.  What  is  the  fashion- 
able color  ?  That  question  is  easily  answered.  We  use  them 
all  with  laudable  impartiality,  choosing  the  less  vivid  tones  of 
each,  save  here  and  there  in  the  yellows  and  the  reds,  which 
of  their  nature  are  bright.  The  fact  is,  we  prefer  not  to 
adopt  a  fashionable  color,  because  it  is  sure  to  be  run  to  death 
in  no  time,  and,  besides,  individual  requirements  have  to  be 
considered  ;  what  suits  one  does  not  suit  another,  and  to  suit 
the  garb  to  the  wearer  must  be  the  principal  aim  of  the 
couturier  who  understands  his  business." 

'•  So  much  for  dresses  ;  now,  what  about  the  millinery  ?  "  I 
queried,  anxious  to  get  as  much  as  I  could  out  of  the  inter- 
view. 

"  Everything  Russian  being  the  rage  just  now,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  toque — the  favorite  head-dress  on  the  Per- 
spective Newski — should  be  in  fashion.  Although  sometimes 
supplied  with  strings,  the  toque  is  rather  a  hat  than  a  bonnet. 
A  toque  may  be  made  of  almost  anything,  embroidery  hold- 
ing first  rank  for  the  foundation,  with  a  border  of  ostrich-tips 
or  fur.  We  are  making  many  of  these  toques.  See  for  your- 
self  "  and,  quitting  the  sanctum  wherein  we  had  hitherto 

been  closeted,  M.  Felix  led  the  way  into  the  millinery  depart- 
ment. A  neat  little  woman,  dressed  in  black,  put  on,  at  a 
sign  from  the  chief,  a  tiny  little  combination  of  fur  and  vel- 
vet, which  she  strapped  under  her  chin  with  a  band  of  fur. 

"  Charming,"  I  murmured. 

"  Yes,  these  toques  are  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the 
novelties."  Whereat  I  raised  my  eyebrows  interrogatively, 
but  M.  Felix  had  snatched  a  little  muff  from  a  table  and  was 
showing  me  how  these  articles  were  made  to  match  the  toque 
exactly,  and  sometimes  a  collar,  also,  that  will  serve  to  trans- 
form a  home-dress  into  a  costume  for  driving  or  visiting, 
when  there  is  no  necessity  for  donning  a  regular  winter  wrap. 
Collars  made  of  curled  cocks'  feathers  and  bcas  extremely 
voluminous — composed  of  the  humble  though  handsome 
plumage  of  the  cock,  or  the  soft,  tawny  feathers  of  the  owl, 
or  some  other  bird  of  prey- — hung  from  the  sconces,  and  were 
plucked  therefrom  and  hastily  donned  by  one  or  other  of  the 
young  ladies. 

For  the  shooting  and  hunting  season,  there  were  broad- 
brimmed  hats  in  boar's-hair  felt,  relieved  by  a  knot  of  flame- 
color  or  golden  yellow,  and  for  town  wear,  besides  the  toques, 
the  most  absurdly  diminutive  hats,  only  just  covering  the  top 
of  the  head,  yet  with  brim  and  crown  all  complete,  tied  de- 
murely beneath  the  chin. 

"Toby  wears  just  such  another,"  burst  out  M.  F&ix  ; 
,(  doesn't  she  look  for  all  the  world  like  a  learned  dog  at  a 
circus  ?  " — pointing  at  one  of  the  young  ladies  who  had  on  a 
hat  of  this  description,  and  who  did  not  seem  a  bit  put  out  at 
this  undignified  comparison.  M.  Felix's  "ways"  are  under- 
stood by  his  people,  and,  in  spite  of  his  brusquerie,  he  is  a 
favorite  with  them.  As  for  me,  I  must  confess  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  him  run  down  his  wearer  in  this  way,  and 
showed  my  surprise,  I  suppose,  for  he  added  :  "  Oh,  if  I 
could  only  get  people  to  see  as  I  do  !  The  world  likes 
ugliness,  I  believe  ;  these  things  are  the  fashion  and  I  must 
make  them.  But  if  I  had  my  way,  nothing  of  the  kind  should 
be  manufactured  here.  The  hood  and  fichu  are  my  ideals 
of  a  head-dress.  I  wonder  when  the  feminine  world  will  dis- 
cover that  a  face  peeping  out  of  a  cloud  of  lace  and  light  silk  is 
infinitely  more  bewitching  than  when  boldly  exhibited  to  view 
from  all  quarters  and  surmounted  by  a  more  or  less  incongru- 
ous structure,  called  by  courtesy  a  bonnet,  but,  in  reality, 
neither  a  protection  nor  an  embellishment.  My  ideas,  as  re- 
gards dresses,  have  triumphed  ;  I  hope  to  say  the  same  thing 
with  respect  to  bonnets  some  day."  PARisiNA. 
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Ex-Senator  Ingalls  gave  this  tip  to  a  reporter  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press :  "Harrison  and  Cleveland  will  run  again,  and 
the  result  will  be  the  same  as  the  last  time."  "  Do  you  mean 
it  ?  "  "  Yes,  sir,  I  do  j  but  I  will  say  that  Harrison  might  go 
astray  and  Cleveland  beat  him  out,  At  any  rate,  I  want  to 
be  quoted  as  a  Harrison  man." 


The  Ship  in  the  Desert. 

A   FRAGMENT   FROM   JOAOUIN   MILLER'S  POEM. 

A  man  in  Middle  Arizone 

Stood  by  the  desert's  edge  alone, 

And  long  he  look'd,  and  lean'd.     He  peer'd, 

Above  his  twirl'd  and   twisted  beard. 

Beneath  his  black  and  slouchy  hat  .  .  . 

Nay,  nay,  the  tale  is  not  of  that. 

A  skin-clad  trapper,  toe-a-tip, 
Stood  on  a  mountain  top,  and  he 
Look'd  long,  and  still,  and  eagerly. 

'  It  looks  so  like  some  lonesome  ship 
That  sails  this  ghostly,  lonely  sea — 
This  dried-up  desert  sea,"  said  he, 

1  Those  tawny  sands  of  Arazit"  .  .  . 
Avaunt !  the  tale  is  not  of  it. 

A  chief  from  out  the  deseit's  rim 
Rode  swift  as  twilight  swallows  swim, 
Or  eagle  blown  from  eyrie  nest. 
His  trira-limb'd  steed  was  black  as  night. 
His  long  black  hair  had  blossom'd  white, 
With  feathers  from  the  Koko's  crest ; 
His  iron  face  was  flush'd  and  red, 
His  eyes  flash'd  fire  as  he  fled, 
For  he  had  seen  unsightly  things  ; 
Had  felt  the  flapping  of  their  wings. 

A  wild  and  wiry  man  was  h<\ 
This  tawny  chief  of  Shoshonee  ; 
And,  oh,  his  supple  steed  was  fleet  ! 
About  his  breast  flapp'd  panther  skins, 
About  his  eager  flying  feet 
Flapp'd  beaded,  braided  moccasins  : 
He  rode  as  rides  the  hurricane ; 
He  seem'd  to  swallow  up  the  plain  ; 
He  rode  as  never  man  did  ride, 
He  rode,  for  ghosts  rode  at  his  side, 
And  on  his  right  a  grizzled  grim  .  .  . 
No,  no,  this  tale  is  not  of  him. 

An  Indian  warrior  lost  his  way 

While  prowling  on  this  desert's  edge 

In  fragrant  sage  and  prickly  hedge, 

When  suddenly  he  saw  a  sight, 

And  turn'd  his  steed  in  eager  flight. 

He  rode  right  through  the  edge  of  day, 

He  rode  into  the  roiling  night, 

He  lean'd,  he  reach'd  an  eager  face, 

His  black  wolf-skin  flapp'd  out  and  in, 

And  tiger  claws  on  tiger-skin 

Held  seat  and  saddle  to  its  place  ; 

But  that  gray  ghost  that  clutch'd  thereat  .  . 

Arrete !  the  tale  is  not  of  that. 

A  chieftain  touch'd  the  desert's  rim 

One  autumn  eve  :  he  rode  alone 

And  still  as  noon-made  shadows  swim. 

He  stopp'd,  he  stood  as  still  as  stone, 

He  lean'd,  he  look'd,  there  glisten'd  bright 

From  out  the  yellow  yielding  sand 

A  golden  cup,  with  jewel'd  rim. 

He  lean'd  him  low,  he  reach'd  a  hand, 

He  caught  it  up,  he  gallop'd  on, 

He  turn'd  his  head,  he  saw  a  sight  .  .  . 

His  panther'skins  flew  to  the  wind. 

The  dark,  the  desert  lay  behind  ; 

The  tawny  Ishmaelite  was  gone  ; 

But  something  somber  as  death  is  .  .  . 

Tut,  tut !  the  tale  is  not  of  this. 

A  mountaineer,  storm-stained  and  brown, 

From  farthest  desert  touched  the  town, 

And,  striding  through  the  crowd,  held  up 

Above  his  head  a  jewel'd  cup. 

He  put  two  fingers  to  his  lip. 

He  whisper'd  wild,  he  stood  a-tip 

And  lean'd  the  while  with  lifted  hand, 

And  said,  "A  ship  is  yonder  dead," 

And  said,  "  Doubloons  lie  sown  in  sand 

In  yon  far  desert  dead  and  brown, 

Beyond  where  wave-wash'd  walls  look  down, 

As  thick  as  stars  set  overhead. 

That  three  shipmasts  uplift  like  trees  "... 

Away  !  the  tale  is  not  of  these. 

An  Indian  hunter  held  a  plate 

Of  gold  above  his  lifted  head, 

Around  which  kings  bad  sat  in  state  .  .  . 
'  'Tis  from  that  desert  ship,"  they  said. 
'  That  sails  with  neither  sail  nor  breeze, 

Or  galleon,  that  sank  below 

Of  old,  in  olden,  dried-up  seas, 

Ere  yet  the  red  men  drew  the  bow." 

But  wrinkled  women  wagg'd  the  head, 
And  walls  of  warriors  sat  that  night 
In  black,  nor  streak  of  battle  red, 
Around  against  the  red  camp  light, 
And  told  such  wondrous  tales  as  these 
Of  wealth  within  their  dried-up  seas. 


By  Arizona's  sea  of  sand 
Some  bearded  miners,  gray  and  old, 
And  resolute  in  search  of  gold, 
Sat  down  to  tap  the  savage  land. 

They  tented  in  a  canon's  mouth 
That  gaped  against  the  warm,  wide  south, 
And  underneath  a  wave-wash'd  wall, 
Where  now  nor  rains  nor  winds  may  fall, 
They  delved  the  level  salt-white  sands 
For  gold,  with  bold  and  horned  hands. 

A  miner  stood  beside  his  mine, 
He  pull'd  his  beard,  then  look'd  away 
Across  the  level  sea  of  sand, 
Beneath  his  broad  and  hairy  hand — 
A  hand  as  hard  as  knots  of  pine. 

'  It  looks  so  like  a  sea,"  said  he. 
He  pull'd  his  beard,  and  he  did  say, 

'  It  looks  just  like  a  dried-up  sea." 
Again  he  pull'd  that  beard  of  his, 
But  said  no  other  thing  than  this. 

A  stalwart  miner  dealt  a  stroke, 
And  struck  a  buried  beam  of  oak. 
An  old  ship's  beam  the  shaft  appear'd, 
With  storm-worn,  faded  figure-head. 

The  miner  twisted,  twirled  his  beard, 
Lean'd  on  his  pick-axe  as  he  spoke  : 

'  'Tis  from  some  long-lost  ship,"  he  said, 

'  Some  laden  ship  of  Solomon 
That  sail'd  these  lonesome  seas  upon 
In  search  of  Ophir's  mine,  ah  me  ! 
That  sail'd  this  dried-up  desert  sea."  .  .  , 
Nay,  nay,  'tis  not  a  tale  of  gold, 
But  ghostly  land,  storra-slain  and  old. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Julian  Arnold,  a  son  of  Sir  Edwin,  has  an  editorial  position 
on  the  London  Telegraph,  of  which  his  father  is  editor. 

Mr.  W.  K.  Vanderbilt  was  not  feeling  quite  well,  the  other 
day,  so  he  decided  to  make  a  trip  to  Europe,  accompanied  by 
his  physician.  The  doctor  said  he  could  not  afford  to  leave 
his  practice,  which  was  worth  one  thousand  dollars  a  week. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt  offered  to  give  him  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
make  the  trip  of  six  weeks  with  him.     They  went. 

Mr.  L.  J.  Parker,  of  Washington,  has  a  head  thirty-two 
inches  in  circumference.  Years  ago,  he  was  offered  a  yearly 
sum,  by  a  syndicate  of  doctors,  on  condition  that  they  should 
have  his  remarkable  head  for  an  autopsy  after  his  death.  He 
accepted,  has  lived  comfortably  for  years,  and  the  purchasers 
have  shuffled  off  the  mortal  coil,  while  Mr.  Parker  is  well 
and  hearty. 

Mr.  Parnell  was  a  handsome  man,  with  a  fine  figure,  which 
he  seemed  to  take  pains  to  conceal  in  ill-fitting  clothes.  Oc- 
casionally he  appeared  in  a  coat  that  showed  the  marks  of  the 
tailor's  skill,  but,  as  a  rule,  he  was  poorly  and  even  shabbily 
dressed.  While  the  royal  commission  was  sitting,  he  went 
about  arrayed  in  an  old  white  coat,  with  a  kerchief  half  covering 
his  face,  a  slouch  hat  on  his  head,  and  a  black  bag  in  his  hand. 

G.  W.  Price,  son  of  Dr.  Price,  of  Chicago  and  a  member  of 
the  firm  of  the  Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company,  was  acci- 
dentally shot  and  killed  by  his  guide,  W.  H.  Hubbard,  of 
Spring  Valley,  Colo.,  on  November  4th.  The  men  were  on 
a  hunting  tour,  camping  at  Jerome  Park,  Pitkin  County. 
Price  left  the  camp  while  others  of  the  party  were  asleep. 
On  his  return,  he  crawled  into  camp  on  all-fours.  The  noise 
aroused  Hubbard,  who,  thinking  it  was  a  bear,  fired  a  shot 
into  Price's  body. 

The  Marquise  de  Fontenoy,  writing  in  the  New  York  Re- 
corder, says  :  "  I  notice  that  the  London  correspondent 
of  that  most  sparkling  Western  paper,  the  San  Francisco 
Argonaut,  describes  Prince  Albert  Victor,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  being  a  very  poor  horseman.  What- 
ever else  may  be  said  about  the  young  prince,  he  is  both  an 
excellent  horseman  and  fearless  rider,  and  only  about  a  year 
ago  blossomed  forth  into  an  altogether  new  character  — 
namely,  a  steeple-chase  rider." 

Herbert  Spencer  was  once  advised  by  his  physician  to  live 
for  a  while  in  a  boarding-house,  in  order  that  he  might  be 
rested  mentally  by  the  light,  cheery,  and  brainless  conversa- 
tion at  the  dinner-table.  He  took  the  advice,  but  did  not 
stay  long.  A  lady  who  was  accustomed  to  sit  next  to  him  at 
dinner  was  asked  her  opinion  of  the  house,  and  spoke  of  it 
generally  with  favor.  "  But,"  she  said,  "  there's  a  Mr.  Spencer 
here  who  thinks  he  knows  something  about  science  and  phi- 
losophy.    I  have  to  correct  him  every  night." 

Among  the  best-known  of  Russia's  diplomatic  spies  is 
Mme.  de  Novikoff,  who,  without  good  looks  or  much  social 
standing,  was  clever  enough  to  ingratiate  herself  to  such  an 
extent  with  several  leading  statesmen  and  principal  news- 
paper editors  in  London,  that  the  whole  course  of  Great 
Britain's  policy  abroad  was  affected  thereby  at  a  certain 
critical  moment.  Several  years  ago,  she  predicted  the  fall  of 
Sir  Charles  Dilke,  asserting  that  "  his  methods  as  a  man  of 
pleasure  took  him  far  beyond  the  observation  of  Gortschakof, 
and  would  finally  ruin  his  career  in  so  straight-laced  a  country 
as  England." 

The  romance  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Roumania  and  Mile. 
Helene  Vacaresco  is  to  end,  according  to  foreign  papers,  in 
a  financial  transaction.  The  government,  it  is  said,  has 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  young  woman's  father, 
formerly  the  Roumanian  Minister  at  Vienna,  and  later  at 
Rome,  with  that  purpose  in  view,  and  has  named  six  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  as  the  sum  which  it  is  willing  to  grant 
the  family  for  the  prospective  loss  of  the  crown.  One  of  the 
conditions  of  the  donation  is  to  be  the  continuous  absence, 
for  five  years,  of  Mile.  Hellene  from  Roumanian  territory. 

The  Rothschilds,  once  boycotted  by  every  reigning  family, 
are  now  received  with  the  utmost  distinction  at  almost  every 
court  in  Europe.  Baron  Alphonse  has  had  the  privilege  of 
entertaining,  at  his  magnificent  Parisian  palace,  almost  every 
crowned  head  and  royal  personage  who  has  visited  the  French 
capital.  On  one  occasion,  at  a  dcjctiner  given  by  the  Duke 
of  Aumale  at  Chantilly,  at  which  both  the  Grand  Duchess 
Vladimir  of  Russia  and  Baroness  Alphonse  Rothschild  were 
the  guests  of  honor,  it  was  the  baroness,  and  not  her  imperial 
highness,  who  sat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  duke.  In  Lon- 
don, too,  the  Rothschilds,  against  whom  the  doors  of  society 
were  formerly  closed,  are  now  among  its  foremost  ranks, 
since  not  only  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales,  but  even 
the  queen,  have  consented  to  accept  their  hospitality. 

The  Marquis  de  Mores  married  Miss  Marie  Medora  de 
Hoffmann,  daughter  of  the  well-known  New  York  banker, 
and  has  three  children.  He  was  formerly  a  cavalry  officer  in 
the  French  army,  but  resigned  and  went  to  Montana, 
where  he  had  a  ranch.  In  Paris,  he  became  a  sort  of  gentle- 
man anarchist  and  consequently  passed  three  months  in 
prison  for  fomenting  riots.  He  continued,  meanwhile,  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Jockey  Club.  He  is  a  splendid  horseman 
and  very  courageous.  In  a  paternal  petition  to  the  court,  the 
Due  de  Vallombrosa  complains  that  his  son,  the  marquis, 
had,  before  his  marriage,  debts  amounting  to  eight  hundred 
thousand  francs.  Since  the  wedding,  he  also  accumulated  a 
great  many  debts,  which  were  paid  off  by  his  mother-in-law, 
Mrs.  de  Hoffmann.  The  Marquise  de  Mores  has  her  property 
separated  from  that  of  the  marquis  ;  but,  in  the  present  suit, 
she  is  with  her  husband.  The  cotiseil  de  famille,  which  sup- 
ports the  demand  for  the  Marquis  de  Mores  to  be  declared  a 
spendthrift,  is  composed  of  Comte  Becon,  Comte  de  Kergo- 
lay,  Comte  Lafonte,  and  Comte  de  Cars — all  menibf-rs  of  the 
fiautc  aristocratic  Francaise.  The  court  will  giv 
in  a  week. 
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CALIFORNIA    GIRLS. 


'  Van  Gryse  "  gives  a  New  Yorker's  Analysis  of  Our  Lazy  Beauties. 


Wednesday — that  is,  yesterday — the  morning  was  wet,  but 
the  afternoon  was  perfect.  The  rain-clouds  blew  away,  a  soft, 
warm  wind  came  up  from  somewhere,  and  dried  things  off  a 
little  ;  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  a  turquoise.  It  was  a  fine  after- 
noon, and  all  the  world  turned  out  on  the  streets  for  an  airing 
after  the  rain. 

I  found  B ,  the  ubiquitous   B ,  of  whom   I  have 

written  before,  and  we  sauntered  up  the  avenue.  The  great 
street,  clean-washed  by  the  morning  storm,  looked  bright  as 
a  new  cent.  Underfoot,  the  mud  was  bad — a  watery,  cohesive 
mud  ;  overhead,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the  air  was  a  caress, 
not  a  touch  of  autumn  in  it.  The  windows  of  the  big  houses, 
with  their  long,  close-drawn  curtains,  were  clean  and  bright, 
too.  Even  the  dead  walls  had  a  polished  appearance.  It 
was  a  glorious  afternoon. 

All  the  pretty  girls  were  out  in  full  array,  walking  down- 
ward briskly,  with  the  sun  on  their  cheeks,  and  attended  by  a 
suppressed  silken  rustle  of  sheathing  skirts.  They  wore  their 
muddy-weather  clothes — low-heeled,  pointed-toed  shoes,  nar- 
row, close-fitting  skirts,  which  did  not  drag  ;  snug,  tan-colored 
coats,  and  hats  trimmed  with  fur  or  violets.  When  they 
raised  their  skirts  for  a  crossing,  one  noticed  the  clean  edges 
of  their  white  petticoats  and  the  mincing  way  they  placed 
their  slim  feet.  They  were  unspecked  with  mud,  very  neat, 
very  trim,  very  quiet  and  demure. 

We  passed  hosts  of  them,  and  then  two  women  suddenly 
hove  in  sight,  who  were  not  a  bit  of  this  kind,  and  who,  as 
they  came  along,  drew  glances  toward  them  as  the  sun  draws 
the  face  of  the  sunflower.  They  were  large.  New  York 
women  are  tall,  but  they  are  extremely  slender.  These  women 
were  large,  broad,  stout,  almost  massive,  not  overfat  at  all, 
and  looking  older  than  they  really  were,  as  I  afterward  heard. 
They  were  handsome,  too,  with  soft,  rather  heavy  features, 
and  splendid  eyes,  clear  and  untroubled  as  a  cow's,  looking 
straight  into  yours  with  a  glance  of  tranquil  indifference. 
They  had  the  complexion  that  the  French  call  "  mat,"  intensi- 
fied by  white  cosmetic,  hair  of  a  reddish  brown,  simply 
dressed,  and  a  carriage  that  was  indolent  and  graceful,  rather 
than  stately. 

One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  dark  suit,  with  a  fur  collar 
round  her  neck  and  a  close,  turban  hat.  The  other  wore  a 
gorgeous  costume  of  dark-green  velvet,  trimmed  with  some 
bright-brown  fur,  which  stood  up  round  her  neck.  She  had 
a  wide  hat  on,  trimmed  with  green  bows,  and  birds,  and 
things,  a  thin  veil  loose  over  her  face,  and  a  brown-fur  muff. 
She  let  her  dress  trail  till  she  came  to  the  crossing,  then  she 
lifted  it  up  and  disclosed  a  pair  of  good-sized  feet,  in  high- 
heeled  shoes.  It  was  obvious  that  these  beauties  were  not 
New  Yorkers.  They  had,  in  some  way,  the  look  of  foreigners, 
and,  in  some  other  way — this  but  a  mere  suggestion — the 
look  of  actresses.  They  were  a  little  bit  like  Southerners, 
especially  in  the  style  of  dress  they  wore  and  the  way  they 
wore  it.  They  had  not  the  finished  fineness  of  Gotham's 
daughters,  but  they  had  a  higher  physical  perfection. 

As  they  passed,  they  bowed  to  B ,  who  swept  off  his 

hat  with  a  courtly  flourish.  It  was  but  natural  to  put  the 
question : 

"  Who  are  those  ladies  ?  " 

"Those — oh,  those  are  two  Californians,  Mrs.  Smith  and 
her  sister,  Miss  Jones.  Stunning  girls,  here  for  the  winter — 
piles  of  rocks — nice  girls,  too,  if  a  trifle  wild  and  woolly." 

"  What  do  you  say  '  girls  '  for  ?  Are  you  the  sort  of  per- 
son who  alludes  to  ( a  girl  of  thirty '  ? " 

"I  say  *  girls,'  advisedly.  It's  a  case  of  being  younger 
than  you  look.  Those  two  Junos  are  what  we  would  regard 
as  children  in  this  advanced  metropolis.  They  are  girls. 
One  is  twenty  and  the  other  is  twenty-two.  That's  what  they 
told  me,  and  their  mother,  also  ;  and  I  see  no  reason  not  to  be- 
lieve it.  They  look  older,  but  they  don:t  talk  older.  Mrs. 
Smith  is  the  twenty-two  one.  I  thought  she  was  a  woman  of 
forty,  well  preserved,  the  first  time  I  saw  her.  I  said  to  my- 
self: 'This  is  what  the  beauty-doctors  do.'  Then,  after  I'd 
talked  to  her  a  little  while,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
was  a  few  years  out  of  the  way  ;  and  after  I'd  talked  to  her 
for  an  hour,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  I  was  a  good  many 
years  out  of  the  way  ;  and  just  as  I  was  beginning  to  set  her 
down  at  eighteen,  she  came  to  the  rescue  and  volunteered 
that  she  was  twenty-two. 

"  They're  very  queer,  these  Californians — they're  so  hand- 
some and  so  heavy.  I  think  they  are  the  most  foreign 
women  in  the  United  States.  They  are  not  like  Americans. 
They  are  picturesque — and  no  real  American  is  that — and 
they're  stupid — and  no  real  American  is  that.  They've  got  a 
Frenchwoman's  love  of  pleasure  and  a  Russian's  love  of 
luxury.  They  are  as  indolent  as  a  Spaniard  and  as  heavy  as 
a  German.  They  have  not  one  of  the  American  woman's 
leading  characteristics — her  elegance  of  appearance,  her 
nervous  vivacity,  and  her  febrile  fascination.  They  haven't 
a  touch  of  that  restlessness  that  marks  every  real  American, 
let  her  mimic  the  repose  of  the  English  as  much  as  she 
likes. 

"Their  manner  is  so  unlike  the  manner  of  the  rest  of  our 
women.  Go  from  Boston  to  New  Orleans  and  you  will  find 
a  good  many  different  styles  of  women  ;  but  from  the  stiff 
reserve  of  the  New  Englander  to  the  soft  insouciance  of  the 
Creole,  they  are  all  touched  with  something  American.  The 
Californian  alone  seems  to  be  without  it.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  define  just  what  the  difference  is.  They  have  a 
sort  of  Southern  indolence  that  there  is  something  very  fetch- 
ing about — I  fancy  they  get  that  from  the  Mexicans.  They 
don't  disturb  themselves  to  be  entertaining.  I  can't  imagine 
a  Californian  girl  making  frantic  efforts  to  amuse  a  dull  En- 
glishman. They  expect  the  Englishman  to  entertain  ihem. 
If  he  doesn't,  they  sit  there,  speechless,  looking  large,  and 
soft,  and  handsome,  with  their  diamonds,  and  their  red  hair, 
=nd  -heir  big,  clear  eyes,  and  their  lazy  smile. 

"That's  the  Southern  side  of  them — climate  and  Mexico 
it  to  them — and  it  has  its  charm.     But  they  have  an- 


other side.  Never,  in  my  long  and  varied  experience  of 
human  nature,  have  I  seen  people  so  singularly,  so  remark- 
ably open.  They  don't  seem  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  word  reserve.  It's  the  nature  of  women  to  be  deceptive. 
They  are  taught  it  from  their  cradles.  Good  mothers,  who 
read  the  Bible,  teach  their  daughters  early  that  the  art  of 
lying  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  education  of  a  modern  woman 
Men  elevee.  They  learn,  in  their  short  clothes,  that  they  have 
to  bide  their  preferences,  that  they  have  to  win  their  way  by 
cajolery  and  artifice.  Feeling  must  go  to  the  wall  before  ex- 
pediency. No  well-brought-up  young  woman  can  afford  to 
be  natural,  and  open,  and  spontaneous.  It  would  not  be 
delicate.  As  well  fall  in  love  with  a  man  before  he  has  pro- 
posed. That  is  the  unpardonable  sin  among  truly  refined 
females. 

"  Now,  these  Californians  seem  to  be  in  a  sort  of  primitive 
state.  They  have  preferences  which  they  express  loudly  and 
openly.  They  don't  seem  to  wish  to  baffle  and  mystify  the 
humbly  adoring  male.  They  don't  seem  to  be  yearning  to 
be  sphinxes.  They're  not  Balzac  women  a  bit ;  you  know 
what  I  mean — those  wonderful,  languid,  exquisite,  subtle  crea- 
tures, who  lay  on  sofas  and  toyed  with  the  hearts  of  men. 
Somewhere  or  other,  in  one  of  his  books,  Balzac  speaks  of 
nature  having  made  the  female,  which  civilization  and  the 
drawing-room  transformed  into  the  woman.  Well,  the  Cali- 
fornian is  not  yet  transformed.  She  does  not  seem  to  realize 
the  complexities  and  intricacies  of  the  game  which  her  colder 
and  sharper  sisters  can  play  so  well.  She  seems  still  to  think 
that  her  only  fascination  is  physical,  and  that  the  better-look- 
ing she  is,  the  more  of  a  belle  she  is  bound  to  be.  She  thinks 
that  she  is  going  to  gain  her  empire  through  a  pair  of  large 
eyes  and  a  bewitching  smile.  You  could  not  make  her  be- 
lieve that  some  of  the  great  belles  of  history  have  been 
ugly  women.  She  would  not  understand  how  that  was 
possible. 

"  But  there's  something  very  sweet  about  her  ingenuous 
openness.  It  has  a  dangerously  simple  charm.  She  talks 
away  to  you  in  the  most  artless  manner  about  the  men  that 
have  been  in  love  with  her,  and  what  she  said  to  them,  and 
their  various  styles  of  attack,  as  if  you  were  her  soul's  con- 
fessor. There's  a  sort  of  cozy,  comfortable,  confidential  air 
about  the  conversation  that  makes  you  feel  very  soft  and 
friendly.  The  girls  here  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing. 
They  leave  you  out  in  the  cold — where  confidences  are  con- 
cerned. They  don't  tell  you  about  their  best  man  last  winter. 
You  hear  that  from  an  outsider,  and  it  sometimes  takes  the 
starch  out  of  you.  But  these  Pacific  Slope  beauties — they'll 
tell  you  who  gave  them  their  marquise  ring  on  Christmas,  and 
that  father  made  them  the  present  of  their  diamond  ear-rings 
at  Easter,  and  how  they  were  engaged  last  summer  to  a  man 
they  met  in  Europe,  who  pretended  to  be  a  baronet  and 
turned  out  to  be  an  undertaker,  and  how  mother  crossed  the 
plains  in  'fifty,  and  ever  so  much  more. 

"Why,  Miss  Jones,  the  last  time  I  met  her,  told  me  all 
about  her  sister's  divorce — Mrs.  Smith's  divorced,  you  know. 
I  was  a  trifle  staggered  when  she  told  me.  I  got  it  into  my 
head  someway  that  Smith  had  been  gathered  to  his  fathers. 
It  was  a  case  of  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment,  Miss  Jones 
said.  She  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  tell  me  all  about  it,  so  I 
let  her  go  ahead.  Mrs.  Smith  was  twenty  when  she  married, 
and  accounted  a  great  beauty.  Smith  was  middle-aged  and 
a  person  of  bad  habits.  Miss  Jones  hinted  at  them  in  the 
broad  and  general  style  of  one  to  whom  such  subjects  are 
matters  of  calm  interest.  She  said  he  was  a  brute,  and  her 
sister  had  endured  misery  at  his  hands.  So  she  got  the 
divorce,  and  every  one  was  pleased.  It  was  a  good  thing, 
Miss  Jones  said,  that  her  sister  had  an  independent  income  ; 
divorces,  where  the  woman  was  penniless,  were  very  incon- 
venient. Smith  is  browsing  round  somewhere  now,  they 
don't  quite  know  where.  They  have  heard  that  he  is  going 
to  marry  again.  Mrs.  Smith,  so  far,  seems  disinclined  to 
enter  the  wedded  state  a  second  time.  Miss  Jones  says  she 
isn't  surprised. 

"They're  the  most  artless  pair  of  girls,  and  they're  awfully 
nice,  too.  I  like  their  honesty.  I  like  the  way  they  stick  by 
their  old  mother,  who  is  simply  the  worst  old  Biddy  who  ever 
came  out  of  Castle  Garden.  The  way  they  fling  their  money 
about  is  awful.  Imagine  that  girl  trailing  that  green-velvet 
dress  through  the  mud  to-day  1  She  told  me  about  that 
dress,  the  last  time  I  was  up  there.  It  had  just  come  from 
Worth,  or  some  of  those  French  fellows,  and  she  said  she 
would  put  it  on  and  show  it  to  me,  but  it  was  too  much 
bother.  Next  time  I  see  her,  if  I  ask  her  why  she  didn't 
hold  it  up  to-day,  she'll  smile,  in  her  lazy,  good-humored  way, 
and  say  that  it  was  too  much  bother.  Everything  is  too  much 
bother  for  her,  except  having  a  good  time.  She'll  exert  her- 
self a  trifle  for  that.  But  she's  a  nice  girl.  You  ought  to 
meet  her.  She'll  be  at  Mrs.  Montgomery- Brown's  on  Tues- 
day." Van   Gryse. 

New  York,  November  12,  1891. 


One  of  the  most  curious  customs  in  connection  with  the 
court  of  Spain  is  the  provisions  which  are  made  for  the  safety 
of  the  sovereign  at  night.  The  slumbers  of  the  little  king, 
and,  indeed,  the  entire  palace,  are  watched  throughout  the 
night  by  the  Monteros  de  Espinosa,  a  body  of  men,  who,  for 
four  hundred  years,  have  enjoyed  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
guarding  their  royal  master  or  mistress  from  sunset  to  sun- 
rise. They  are  bound  by  tradition  to  be  natives  of  the  town 
of  Espinosa  and  to  have  served  with  honor  in  the  army.  It 
is  they  who  lock  the  palace-gates,  with  much  ceremony  and 
solemnity,  at  midnight  and  who  open  them  again  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  Their  fidelity  to  the  person  of  the 
sovereign  is  as  traditional  as  their  strange  and  ancient 
privilege. 

The  Salvation  Army  has  made  an  attempt  to  acquire  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  vacant  sites  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment, near  the  Temple,  in  London,  for  the  erection  of  colossal 
head -quarters.  Considerable  objection  has  been  made  to  the 
project,  and  petitions  have  been  sent  to  the  corporation  of 
London  to  veto  it. 


.THE    STRAW    OF    HIS    DUNGEON. 

He  spent  the  first  ten  years  of  his  prison  life  without  doing 
anything,  taking  time  to  settle  down  and  become  acquainted       ~ 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  establishment. 

However,  as,  after  that,  he  still  had  twenty  years  to  spend 
in  seclusion,  he  bethought  himself  one  fine  morning  that  il 
was  rather  a  disgrace  to  lead  such  an  idle  life,  and  that  he     ("',, 
ought  to  create  for  himself  some  occupation  worthy — not  of 
a  free  man,  as  he  was  a  prisoner — but  simply  of  a  man. 

He  devoted  one  year  to  thinking  over  the  matter,  pondering 
and  weighing  the  different  projects  that  ran  through  his  brain, 
seeking  what  should  be  the  definite  object  of  his  existence. 

The  education  of  a  spider  ?  That  would  be  a  very  stale, 
worn-out  idea — quite  a  plagiarism,  in  fact. 

To  count,  with  his  fingers,  the  rough  bits  in  the  wall  ?  A 
ridiculous,  useless  kind  of  amusement. 

"  I  must,"  he  said  to  himself,  "  find  something  that  will  be 
at  once  uncommon,  profitable,  and,  at  the  same  time,  savor 
of  revenge.  I  must  devise  a  task  that  will  wile  away  time, 
produce  some  material  comfort,  and  also  act  as  a  protestation." 

Another  year  was  spent  seeking  this  occupation  ;  at  last, 
his  perseverance  was  rewarded. 

The  prisoner  inhabited  a  dungeon,  into  which  the  sun  pene- 
trated only  for  the  space  of  about  half  an  hour  a  day,  and 
even  then  only  threw  a  thin  line,  a  bair's-breadfh,  of  light  on 
the  floor.  The  bedding  on  which  the  unhappy  man  stretched 
his  aching  limbs  was  literally  nothing  but  damp  straw. 

"  Well,"  he  energetically  exclaimed,  "  I  shall  annoy  my 
jailors  and  jeer  at  justice  ;  I  shall  dry  my  straw." 

First  he  counted  the  blades  that  made  up  his  bedding,  and  r 
found  there  were  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  seven  bits.  -:< 
Quite  a  respectable  bundle.  Then  he  made  experiments  to 
see  how  long  it  would  take  to  dry  a  straw,  and  found  that  it 
took  just  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  That  made,  for  the 
whole  lot,  nine  hundred  and  eighty  hours  and  fifteen  minutes  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  half  an  hour's  sunshine  per  day,  exactly 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty-one  days.  Admitting  that  the 
sun  would,  on  an  average,  shine  only  one  day  in  three,  he 
reached  a  total  of  sixteen  years,  one  month,  one  week,  and 
six  days.  This  would  be  within  six  months  of  the  remain- 
ing term  of  his  imprisonment.  He,  therefore,  started  on  the 
task. 

Every  day  the  sun  shone,  the  prisoner  placed  a  blade  of 
straw  in  the  ray  of  light,  and  so  used  up  his  sun.  In  the  in- 
tervening time  he  carefully  stored  away,  inside  his  clothing, 
what  he  had  already  dried. 

Ten  years  were  thus  spent.  The  prisoner  now  slept  on  the 
third  part  of  his  bundle,  and  had  his  clothes  stuffed  with  the 
two  other  thirds. 

Fifteen  years  went  by.  What  joy  !  He  had  now  only  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  bits  of  damp  straw  !  In  four  hundred 
and  eight  days,  the  prisoner  would  rise  up,  proud  of  his  work, 
having  conquered  society  ;  and  he  would  be  able  to  cry  out, 
with  an  avenging  voice  and  the  Satanic  laugh  of  a  rebel 
against  the  world's  justice  : 

"  You,  who  condemned  me  to  the  damp,  rotting  dungeon- 
straw,  weep  in  your  impotent  fury  !     I  now  sleep  on  dry  straw." 

Alas,  cruel  fate  was  watching  for  her  prey  ! 

One  night,  as  the  prisoner  lay  dreaming  fondly  of  his  future 
happiness  and  giving  way  to  violent  gestures  of  delight,  he 
upset  his  pitcher,  and  the  water  streamed  over  him,  completely 
drenching  all  the  straw. 

What  could  he  now  do  ?  Was  he  to  begin  once  more  the 
work  of  a  Sisyphus  ;  again  spend  fifteen  years  in  drying 
atoms  of  straw  in  atoms  of  sunlight  ?  Think  of  the  terrible 
disappointment,  oh,  ye  happy  ones,  who  give  up  a  pleasure 
sooner  than  go  to  the  trouble  of  twenty  steps  to  attain  it.  Will 
you  be  the  first  to  cast  a  stone  at  him  ?  But  you  will  say  : 
He  had  but  to  wait  a  year  and  a  half  for  his  release. 

Do  you,  therefore,  reckon  as  nothing  his  wounded  pride, 
his  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground?  This  man  had  labored 
fifteen  years  in  order  to  sleep  on  a  bundle  of  dry  straw,  and 
you  think  he  would  consent  to  leave  his  prison  with  bits  of 
damp  straw  sticking  in  bis  hair?  Never!  His  personal 
dignity  could  not  have  brooked  such  a  thing. 

Eight  days  and  eight  nights  he  writhed  in  anguish,  fighting 
against  despair,  striving  to  overcome  the  prostration  that  over- 
whelmed him.  At  last  he  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was 
vanquished.  He  had,  indeed,  lost  the  battle.  Sinking  down, 
broken-hearted  and  despairing,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Cruel  fate, 
what  have  I  done  to  be  thus  terribly  punished  ?  For  thirty 
years  have  I  suffered,  felt  my  limbs  grow  thinner,  my  skin 
become  more  parched,  my  eyes  dimmer,  my  blood  paler,  my 
hair,  my  teeth  fall  out.  I  have  resisted  hunger,  cold,  and 
solitude.  One  hope  has  sustained  my  efforts,  one  aim  filled 
my  life.  Now  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  realize  my  heart's 
desire.  Now  the  goal  is  unattainable.  Now,  indeed,  I  am 
dishonored.  I  must  desert  my  post,  abandon  the  struggle, 
succumb  like  a  coward.  I  can  do  no  more." 
Then  a  fit  of  indignation  seized  him. 

"  No,"  he  repeated  ;  "  no,  a  thousand  times,  no  !  I  am  not 
conquered  !  No,  I  am  not  a  craven  wretch  !  No,  I  will  not 
sleep  a  minute  longer  on  the  damp,  dungeon  straw  !  No,  so- 
ciety shall  not  triumph  over  me  !  " 

That  night,  the  prisoner  died  —  vanquished  like  Brutus, 
sublime  like  Cato. 

He  severed  an  artery  in  his  wrist — and  in  the  morning  they 
found  him  on  his  pallet  of  straw — damp  straw  still,  but  damp 
with  the  prisoner's  life-blood. — Translated  for  the  Argonaut 
from  the  French  of  Villiers  de  flsle  Adam  by  Laura  Ensor. 


:    . 
: 


In  the  Russo-Turkish  War,  the  emperor  gave  Skobeleffs 
comrades  in  command,  Dragominoff  and  Yolchine,  decora- 
tions and  embraces.  But,  in  full  view  of  the  army,  he  turned 
frowning  away  from  the  greater  Skobeleff.  The  latter  said 
nothing,  but  fought  on  through  the  campaign,  with  increasing 
valor.  Victory  after  victory  fell  to  his  lot.  At  last  the  Czar 
could  stand  it  no  longer.  Standing  among  his  dinner-guests 
after  the  great  battle  of  Loftcha,\the  Czar  raised  his  glass 
and  cried,  with  emotion  :  "  To  Skobeleff,  the  hero  of  Loftcha  ! " 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 
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Recent  Books  of  Verse. 

The   High-Top   Sweeting  and  Other   Poems  " 

.--:    «Qtains  half  a  hundred  poems  by  Elizabeth  Akers. 

range  widely  in  st>le,  but  the  best  poems  in 

"■'■'.z    ?  book  are  the  pastorals,  the  descriptions  of  rustic 

*■  '*£     :nes,  and  these  are  hone  too  good.     Published  by 

arles  Scribner's  Sons,  New   York  ;  price,  $1.25  ; 

sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Dliver  Wendell  Holmes's  "  The  One-Hoss  Shay," 

h  its  companion-poems,  "How  the  Old  Horse 

the  Bet"  and  "The  Broomstick  Train,''  fur- 

'",    bed  with  a  new  preface  by  the  author  and  a  great 

:^    mber  of  spirited  illustrations  by   Howard  Pyle, 

s  been  issued  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston; 

ce,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

r~  3  \  number  of  poems  by  Nora  Perry  have  been  col- 
ted  and  are  issued  in  a  book  entitled  ' '  Lyrics  and 
gends."  They  include  songs  of  the  seasons,  of 
e,  friendship,  hope,  and  memory,  and  of  nature 
her  various  forms,  with  several  legends  of  New 
lgland,  and  historical  ballads.  Published  by  Little, 
own  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

'The  Happy  Isles  and  Other  Poems,"  by  S.  H. 

Byers,  containing  some  new  poems  and  some 

;en  from  an  earlier  collection — among  which  may 

mentioned  "  Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea,"  •'  The 

-!  illad  of  Quintin   Massy,"  "The  First  Kiss,"  and 

The  Marriage  of  the  Flowers" — is  published  by 

-■-'■  mrles  L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 

'- J'*   ;  booksellers. 

"  Ailes  d'Alouette  "  is  the  title  of  a  little  volume  of 
rses  by  F.  W.  Bourdillon.  The  initial  poem. 
The  Night  has  a  Thousand  Eyes,"  has  long  been 
mired,  and  there  are  many  who  will  be  glad  to 
d  the  authors  other  little  poems  —  love-songs, 
sum  -  verses,  and  the  like — in  a  single  volume, 
jblished  by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  75 
nts  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"A  Handful  of  Lavender"  is  appropriate  as  the 
le  of  a  slender  volume  of  poems  by  Lizette  Wood- 

'■■•  jrth  Reese.  They  seem  to  exhale  a  faint  frag- 
ace,  as  might  old  laces  and  brocades  that  had  once 
eked  the  beauties  of  long  ago.  Some  of  them 
e  legends,  quaintly  told,  some  are  allegories,  and 
me  are  as  modem  as  Keats — whom  the  author  has 
'-*  idently  studied  with  loving  diligence.  Published 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.00  ; 

't  r  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Whittier's  delightful  poem,  "  Snow  Bound  " — 
id  there  is  no  truer  or  more  beautiful  picture  of 
certain  phase  of  New  England  life — has  been  re- 
iued  in  a  pretty  volume,  which  pleases  the  eye  by 
rtasteful  appearance  and  gives  additional  pleasure 
those  who  know  and  admire  the  poem,  by  the 
efatory  note  in  which  the  author  reveals  the 
entity  of  the  personages  who  figure  in  its  lines, 
nblished  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  : 
-ice,  J1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


-  "» 


Lyra  Heroica  "  is  a  book  of  verse  for  boys,  corn- 
led  by  W.  E.  Henley,  who  brings  to  his  task  a 
ide  knowledge  of  English  poetry  and  a  fine  appre- 
ation  of  the  art,  coupled  with  strong  sympathy  with 
te  predilections  of  the  young  audience  he  addresses. 
"he  selections  range  from  Shakespeare  and  Michael 
(rayton  to  Rudyard  Kipling  —  if  the  shade  of 
hakespeare  will  pardon  us — and  include  one  hun- 
red  and  twenty-six  poems,  generally  ballads  and 
Tics.  The  book  is  provided  with  an  index  of  first 
oes,  and  is  handsomely  printed.  Published  by 
lharles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ; 
>r  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  latest  collection  of  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
oems  is  "  Neghborly  Poems:  By  Benj.  F.  John- 
Mi,  of  Boone."  It  contains  "The  Old  Swimmin'- 
lole  and  'leven  more  poems,"  which  are  provided 
ith  a  proem,  the  first  line  of  which,  "The  delights 
f  our  childhood  is  soon  past  away,"  indicates  their 
eneral  topic,  the  pleasures  of  childhood  in  the 
onntry  ;  while  the  second  half  of  the  book  con- 
uns  poems  of  later  life.  All  are  in  dialect,  and 
ach  one  is  characterized  by  the  gentleness  and  sym- 
athy  which,  with  a  fine  poetic  feeling,  constitute 
he  charm  of  Riley's  verse.  Published  by  the 
lowen  -  Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis  ;  price, 
1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Two  Worlds  and  Other  Poems  "  contains  about 

fty  poems  by   Richard  Watson  Gilder,  of  which 

■nly  a  few — as   "Leo,"   "Sherman,"    "Sheridan,'1 

'Pro   Patria,"    "The  White   Tsar's  People,"  and 

'Non  Sine  Dolore"  (to  which  a  passage  has  been 

-j    ■  dded) — have  been  published  before.     There  is  ma- 

fsrial  in  them  for  delightful  study  :  the  thoughts  are 

I '  iure,  elevated,  beautiful,  and  the  verses  in  which 

'hey    are  expressed  are   exquisitely    graceful    and 

I    olished.      It    is    to    be  regretted    that,   as  editor 

■f  the   Century,    Mr.    Gilder  so   seldom   prints  his 

weras,  either  in  the  magazine  which  he  controls  or 

1 0  its  rivals.     Published  by  the  Century  Company, 

'  *Iew  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham 

iCo. 

■  "The  Ride  to  the  Lady,  and  Other  Poems,"  by 
;  rlelen  Gray  Cone,  has  been  highly  praised,  and  de- 
I  iervedly  so  ;  a  goodly  proportion  of  these  poems, 

ill  of  which  have  appeared  before  in  various  peri- 
1  xJicals,  were  sufficiently  striking  so  to  impress  the 

reader  by  their  vigor  of   imagination,   their  often 


subtle  beauty  of  thought,  and  their  grace  of  ex- 
pression and  form,  that  they  are  recalled,  from 
among  the  hundred  of  poems  printed  in  magazines 
and  other  periodicals  of  a  few  years,  by  mere  men- 
tion of  their  names.  For  example,  few  have  for- 
gotten "  The  Ride  to  the  Lady" — it  appeared  but  a 
few  months  ago,  to  be  sure — or  "  The  Lost  Dryad," 
or  "A  Resurrection,"  or  "  Ivo  of  Chartres,"  or 
"The  Strayed  Singer."  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston ;  price,  si.oo  ;  for  sale  by  the 

booksellers. 

♦ 

Journalistic  Chit-Chat. 
The  Publishers'  Weekly  says  that  W.  D.  Boyce,  of 
the  Saturday  Blade  and  the  Chicago  Ledger,  has 
brought  suit  against  G.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  to  decide 
the  question  whether  the  publisher  of  a  newspaper 
directory  has  a  right  to  guess  at  the  circulation  of 
any  newspaper  and  print  it. 

The  Chicago  Joumars  New  York  correspondent 
says  in  a  recent  letter  : 

"There  are  papers  in  New  York  that  spend  fifty  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  illustrations,  and  a  great  many  men  and 
women  are  required  for  this  work.  They  earn  from  two  to 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  a  year.  Perhaps  the  best-paid  illus- 
trator in  America  is  E.  A.  Abbey,  who  wQI  make  quite  fifry 
thousand  dollars  out  of  his  illustrations  of  Shakespeare. 
Smedley,  Gibson.  Parsons,  Frost,  Blum,  Reinhardt,  Good- 
man, Gaul,  Kemble,  and  dozens  of  others  are  as  well-known 
as  Abbey,  if  they  do  not  make  as  much  money.  Valerian 
Gribayedoff  is  one  of  the  few  all-around  art  workers  on  the 
daily  press.  He  is  best  known  as  a  portrait  artist,  although 
he  can  do  any  kind  of  newspaper  illustrating  with  grace  and 
facility.  Joseph  Keppler  is  doing  some  of  his  best  work  just 
now.  C.  J  Hamilton,  Dan  Beard,  Bernard  GQlman,  De 
Grimm,  Cusacks,  Zimmerman,  Opper,  Gray-Parker,  Coul- 
taus,  Trowbridge,  Jones,  Barrett,  and  a  dozen  others  are 
names  that  will  be  quickly  recognized  by  newspaper  readers. 
Many  good  men  find  profit  in  supplying  'ideas'  for  the  daily 
and  weekly  papers— that  is,  crude  drawings  of  striking  orig- 
inality. Others  supply  illustrauons  at  so  much  for  the  job  in 
hand.  From  one  to  fifteen  dollars  is  paid  for  drawing  a  por- 
trait; from  five  to  seventy-five  dollars  for  a  cartoon  or  illus- 
tration to  fill  an  entire  page ;  and  from  three  to  ten  dollars  for 
single  and  double-column  illustrauons  of  ordinary  events. 
Men  like  Gribayedott  and  De  Grimm  can  make  ten  to  fifty 
dollars  a  day,  according  to  their  industry." 

American  Notes  and  Queries  has  been  sounding 
the  editors  of  this  broad  land  as  to  their  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  word  "advertisement."  On  September 
igth,  it  reported  that,  "  roughly  speaking,"  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  editors  say  adverft"«'ment  and  two 
hundred  and  thirty  ad^cT'tisement. 

Chile  is  a  great  country  for  newspapers  ;  there  are 
more  than  forty  of  them  in  Valparaiso  and  Santiago, 
and  there  are  others  in  all  the  head  towns  of  depart- 
ments. Chile  has  many  literary  men,  including  a 
regiment  of  poets,  and  also  many  scientific  men  and 
a  multitude  of  statesmen  and  generals.  The  schools 
are  free  and  the  educational  system  provides  for  pro- 
vincial lyceums,  normal  schools,  an  agricultural 
school,  schools  for  the  arts  and  trades,  military  and 
naval  academies,  and  a  national  university,  all  sup- 
ported by  the  government.  In  some  years,  there 
have  been  one  thousand  students  at  the  Santiago 
University. 

Concerning  a  well-known  newspaper  man,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Providence  Journal  writes  : 

"  Positive  news  is  brought  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold  that 
Lafcadio  Hearn  has  settled  down  as  a  professor  of  English  in 
a  nadve  college  in  the  interior  of  Japan.  Mr.  H earn  was 
sent  to  Japan  by  a  New  York  journal  as  a  correspondent. 
He  has  turned  himself  practically  into  a  Japanese,  having 
mastered  the  language,  and  '  married  a  wife  '—a  young 
Japanese  lady,  who,  according  to  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  in- 
formation, 'has  the  winning  gentleness  of  nature  and  gracious 
sweetness  of  manner  peculiar  to  the  women  of  that  race.' 
He  has  many  friends  among  the  nadve  priests  and  other  in- 
fluential persons,  by  whose  aid  he  has  been  enabled  to  see 
and  learn  many  things  not  usually  revealed  to  the  alien.  He 
is  the  son  of  an  Irish  father  and  a  Greek  mother,  the  former 
a  surgeon  in  the  English  army,  having  married  a  beautiful 
maiden  of  one  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  where  he  chanced  to  be 
stationed.  Two  sons  were  bora  to  the  couple,  Lafcadio  being 
the  younger.  When  still  a  child,  he  was  sent  to  relatives  in 
Wales,  and  was  educated  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the 
Catholic  priesthood  ;  but,  when  nearing  manhood,  he  came 
to  this  country.  From  the  East,  where  his  occupation  had 
been  proof-reading,  he  drifted  to  Cincinnati,  and  there,  as  a 
reporter,  took  his  first  steps  in  journal  ism.  Finding  the 
climate  too  severe  for  his  health,  he  went  to  New  Orleans 
and  engaged  in  newspaper  work  there.  Becoming  gready 
interested  in  Creole  life  and  customs,  he  issued  a  book, 
'Gombo  Zhebes,'  a  compilation  of  quaint  sayings  and 
proverbs  in  the  different  Creole  patois.  He  contributed 
translations  from  the  French  to  the  New  Orleans  Democrat 
before  it  was  merged  with  the  Times;  and  continued  this 
work  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  papers  into  the 
Times-Democrat,  when  he  became  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff.  He  was  the  first  one  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  ren- 
der Pierre  Loti's  works  into  English.  Mr.  Hearn  is  a 
little  below  medium  height,  but  strongly  built,  his  chest  and 
shoulders  being  powerfully  developed.  He  is  a  bold  and 
tireless  swimmer,  and  would  often  spend  hours  at  a  time  in 
the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  encircling  Grand  Isle. 
He  has  the  use  of  but  one  eye— this  disability  being  the  re- 
sult of  an  accident  while  playing  ball  in  his  childhood— and 
the  other  is  exceedingly  myopic,  so  that  in  reading  he  has  to 
hold  the  page  almost  against  it.  He  is  dark,  with  a  clear- 
cut,  handsome  profile;  and,  altogether,  his  is  a  face  not 
easily  forgotten.  In  dress  he  is  rather  unconventional,  his 
favorite  head-gear  being  a  sombrero  of  soft  felt.  Mr. 
Hearn  is  now  about  forty  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  talents,  retiring  by  nature,  and  hating  nothing  so  much 
as  a  crowd," 

M.  Verreycken,  director  of  the  agency  which  dis- 
tributes newspapers  in  Belgium,  has  been  sentenced 
in  Brabant  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment  and  a  fine 
of  two  thousand  six  hundred  francs  for  selling  Paris 
la  Nuit.  The  judge  -  advocate,  speaking  for  the 
prosecution,  stated  that  the  Belgian  authorities  were 
determined  to  wage  a  merciless  war  against  all  im- 
moral French  literature. 


For  Dyspepsia 

USE  HORSFORD  S    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  Lorenzo  Waite,  Phtsfield,  Mass.,  says  : 
"  From  its  use  for  a  period  of  about  eight  weeks,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  other  remedies,  I  attribute  the 
restoration  to  health  of  a  patient  who  was  emaciated 
to  the  last  degree,  in  consequence  of  nervous  pros- 
tration and  dyspepsia.  This  patient's  stomach  was 
in  such  an  irritable  condition  that  he  could  not  bear 
either  liquid  or  solid  food.  An  accomplished  physi- 
cian of  many  years  experience,  whom  I  called  in 
consultation,  pronounced  his  case  an  incurable  one. 
At  this  stage  I  decided  to  use  Horsford's  Acid  Phos- 
phate, which  resulted  as  above  mentioned." 


Total S4.260  00 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


—  New  Tea  Tables  at  Nathan,  Dohrmann 
&  Co.,  122-132  Sutter  Street. 


—  Violet    Soap,    possessing   the    odor   of 
fresh  violets,  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


"ARGONAUT  "  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE  CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  fund  continues  to  grow  by  individual  contri- 
butions from  far  and  near.     It  is  the  hope  of  the 
managers  to  have  the  necessary  sum  completed  in  I 
time  to  deliver  it  to  the  authorities  of  the  hospital  as 
a  Christmas  present  for  the  little  patients. 

The  Argonaut  again  invites  the  attention  of  its 
readers  to  the  game  of  base-ball  which  is  to  be 
played  at  the  Haight  Street  grounds  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  twenty-eighth  instant,  between  the 
nines  which  represent  the  Bohemian  and  Pacific- 
Union  Clubs.  The  entire  proceeds  of  the  game  will 
be  given  to  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund.  The  char- 
acter of  the  contending  clubs  is  sufficient  guaranty 
of  the  quality  of  the  game,  and,  whether  victory 
rests  with  the  red  of  the  Bohemians  or  with  the 
Pacific-Union  blue,  both  players  and  spectators  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  their  efforts  and 
their  dollars  to  a  most  deserving  cause. 

Tickets  can  be  had  by  communicating  with  the 
treasurer  at  the  address  below. 

Previously  acknowledged $4,239  70 

S.  F.  Thompson z  50 

"Dos  Amigos" 5  00 

R.  L.  T 1  50 

J.  S.  Terhune 2  00 

"Guy  Fawkes" 2  50 

From  Hcag  Kong 5  00 

M.  C.  Allison 100 

"  Nickels  " 80 


A  novel  idea  in  calendars,  and  one  that  has  been 
well  carried  out,  is  the  "  Calendar  of  Wayside  Inns 
on  a  Year's  Journey,"  which  has  just  been  issued  by 
the  Channing  Auxiliary  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  and  is  now  on  sale  at  the  book-stores,  the 
proceed  of  the  sales  to  go  to  furthering  the  society's 
good  work.  It  consists  of  a  dozen  pages  of  heavy 
white  paper,  on  each  of  which  is  printed  the  calendar 
of  a  month,  with  a  picture  of  one  of  the  famous  inns 
of  literature.  The  pictures,  made  from  designs  by 
two  young  San  Franciscans,  Miss  Nellie  A.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  F.  Bruce  Porter,  show  the  Tabard  Inn,  the 
Boar's  Head  in  Eastcheap,  the  Mermaid  Tavern,  the 
Cock  Tavern,  the  Red  Horse  Inn,  the  Devil  Tavern, 
the  Bear,  z.posada  which  is  called  Don  Quixote's 
Inn,  the  Falstaff  Inn,  the  White  Hart  in  Southwark, 
the  Tarn  o'  Shanter  Inn,  and  the  Wayside  Inn  at 
Sudbury,  Mass.,  and  each  is  accompanied  by  a 
fancifully  lettered  appropriate  quotation  from  some 
standard  author. 


The  following  account,  from  an  English  medical 
journal,  of  honors  conferred  on  a  San  Francisco 
physician  during  a  tiip  abroad,  will  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  his  friends  here  : 

Dr.  Samuel  O.  L.  Potter,  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
Cooper  Medical  College  of  San  Francisco,  and  a  graduate  of 
Jefferson  Medical  College  of  Philadelphia,  recendy  passed 
the  required  examination,  and  has  been  admitted  a  member 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  forming  one 
of  a  class  of  nine  candidates,  all  of  which  were  M.  D.'s  of 
British  universities— viz.,  three  of  Cambridge,  one  of  Oxford, 
one  of  Edinburgh,  two  of  London,  and  one  of  Aberdeen. 
Those  who  understand  the  peculiar  rank  of  British  qualifica- 
tions will  recognize  the  M.  R.  C.  P.  of  London  as  the  "  Hall- 
Mark  "  of  the  British  medical  profession,  and  that  it  is  a 
coveted  one  may  be  seen  from  the  fact  that  all  the  candidates 
therefor  were  previous  M.  D.'s  or  M.  B.'s  of  universities, 
asking  this  as  an  additional  honor.  The  qualification  of  this 
college,  given  at  the  ordinary  final  examination  of  students, 
is  the  license  "L.  R.  C.  P.,  London,"  and  does  not  admit, 
as  does  the  membership,  to  the  college  itself.  The  only  other 
Americans  holding  this  qualification  are  Professor  Osier,  of 
Baltimore,  and  Dr.  Robinson,  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  also 
held  by  two  English  practitioners  in  California,  one  in  Wash- 
ington, one  in  Canada,  and  one  in  British  Columbia. 


Man:  What  's  the  matter,  little  bot? 

YOU     RE     TOO    OLD    TO    BE    WHIMPERING 
.       ABOUT    TRIFLES. 

Boy:  TRIFLES ! -He  's  got  my  "St. 
Nicholas"  out  on  that  raft,  and 
I  can't  swim. 


This  tin  le  joke  is  only  intended  as  a  reminder 
that  the  time  to  subsrribr- 1>  the  best  young  folk-' 
magazine  in  t he -a.-,  rl  J.  St.  Nicholas,  isNOH  '. 


CATALOGUES 

Of  holiday  and  standard 
publications  of  all  the  lead- 
ing publishers  sent  free  on 
application  to 


«<T> 


721  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


32S"  Don't  forget  ihat  we  allow  twenty  per  cent,  discount 
from  publishers'  prices. 


7— KEARNY  ST.— 7 


NO    MORE    KIPPING! 


THE  IMPROVED 

P.  CENTEMERI   &   CO. 

■■  Kid  Cloves  ■■ 

Perfection  of  Fit ! 


BEWARE    OF     IMITATIONS  ! 


All  Gloves  branded  with  Trade  Mark. 
SOLD  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ONLY  AT 

7— KEARNY  ST.— 7 

Opposite  the  Chronicle  Building. 


The  Autobiography 

of  Joseph  Jefferson. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  of  this  generation,  containing 
the  famous  comedian's  views  on  acting  and  his  reminiscences  of 
noted  people.  The  illustrations  form  a  complete  portrait  gallery 
of  the  American  stage.  Five  hundred  pages,  beautifully  bound 
in  vellum,  $4.00.     In  cloth  binding,  same  price. 


The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

By  W.  W.  Rockhill,  Travels  in  Mon- 
golia and  Tibet.   Illustrated,  8vo.   Price$3.so. 

The  Squirrel  Inn. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton;  illustrated  by  A. 
B.Frost:  8vo,  222  pages,  cloth.    Price  $1.25. 

Two  Worlds  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Small  8vo, 
ii  5  pages.  In  cloth,  75  cents:  in  vellum,  $1.50. 

Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod. 

(New  Edition.) 
Large  Svo.  nearly  ooo  pages,  magnificently 
illustrated.    Price  $5->^>. 

The  Women  of  the  French 
Salons. 

The  illustrated  gift-book  of  the  season: 
printed  in  two  colors,  cloth,  rich  binding,  gilt 
top,  $6.00.     In  vellum,  $10.00. 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Lady  Jane. 

By  -Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  Illustrated  by 
Birch.     Small  410,  246  pages,  $1.50. 

Marjorie  and  Her  Papa. 

By  Lieut.  Robert  H.  Fletcher.  A  de- 
lightful book  for  bide  children.     Price  $1  00 

Baby  World. 

A  new  and  revised  cdidoD  of  this  standard 
volume  for  veryh'ule  folks.  Kditedby  Makv 
Mafbs  Dodge,     in  boards,  $1.00. 

The  Brownie  Books. 

Thcfamous  books  of  pictures  and  poems  by 
Palmer  Cox,—"  The  Brownies:  Th 
($1.50):    "Another  Brownie  Book"  (3150) 
Fifty  thnusand   sold- 

Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas. 

The  numbers  of  this  famous  magazine  for 
(891,  in  two  parts.     Price  £4.00. 


Kennan's  "Siberia*'  will  be  issued  soon. 


Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  tent  post-paid  c 


eipt  of  price  by  the  publishers. 


THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Publishers'  Weekly  says  that  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, who  arrived  in  New  York  on  October  26th,  has 
come  partly  with  the  intention  to  prosecute  certain 
Western  houses — in  Chicago  and  San  Francisco — 
for  reprinting  some  of  his  work  copyrighted  in  this 
country  since  July  1st. 

Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale's  youDg  son,  Robert 
Beverly  Hale,  is  about  to  appear  as  an  author. 

The  Century  for  Christmas  will  be  a  professedly 
holiday  number,  something  which  December  num. 
bers,  in  late  years,  have  not  been.  Among  the  full- 
page  engravings  will  be  six  having  the  Nativity  for 
the  subject.  One  of  the  papers  will  be  "  Mozart, 
After  a  Hundred  Years,"  by  Amelia  Gere  Mason, 
the  author  of  "  The  Women  of  the  French  Salons." 
Portraits  of  Mozart  at  different  ages  will  be  given. 

The  Agnostic's  Sense  of  the  Shortness  of  Life  and 
the  Futility  of  Riches  is  said  to  be  the  theme  of  Miss 
Braddon's  new  book,  "Gerard." 

Zola  receives  six  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  of 
publishing  any  one  of  his  books  in  serial  form, 
four  thousand  dollars  for  the  right  of  translation 
into  Spanish,  and  two  thousand  dollars  for  the 
privilege  of  translating  the  work  into  Portuguese. 
There  is  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and  that  sum  does 
not  include  the  receipts  for  translating  the  book  into 
German,  Russian,  Italian,  or  English.  He  sold  the 
right  of  publication  of  "  La  Debacle"  in  this  coun- 
try for  two  thousand  dollars.  The  receipts  from  the 
sale  of  each  of  his  novels  in  France  itself  are  enor- 
mous. He  probably  never  made  less  than  twenty 
thousand  dollars  from  any  single  book  to  which  he 
has  attached  his  name. 

Mme.  Blouet  ("Max  O'Rell's  "  wife)  has  trans- 
lated all  of  that  French  writer's  books  into  English, 
except  the  last,  which  was  written  in  English, 
She  is  a  Devonshire  Englishwoman,  daughter  of  a 
well-to-do  ship-owner,  named  Bartlett. 

"The  Magic  Ink"  is  the  odd  title  of  William 
Black's  new  novel.  Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford,  the  author 
of  that  remarkably  clever  book,  "Mr.  Smith,"  has 
selected  an  equally  odd  title  for  her  new  story.  It  is 
to  be  called  "  The  One  Good  Guest." 

An  action  has  been  brought  by  Laird  &  Lee 
against  Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  to  restrain  the  de- 
fendants from  publishing  Emile  Zola's  novel,  "  Le 
Reve,"  on  the  claim  that  Zola  had  assigned  to 
Edgar  de  Vermont,  of  New  York  city,  the  right  to 
translate  and  publish  it  four  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  concluding  chapters  in  the  Paris  Review. 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.  claim  the  right  to  publish  it 
under  a  transfer  by  Zola  to  Mrs.  Chase,  and  from 
her  to  Tillotson  &  Co.,  of  England. 

"  The  Squirrel  Inn  "  seems  to  be  among  the  most 
popular  stories  Frank  R.  Stockton  has  written.  It 
is  published  by  the  Century  Company. 

The  Critic  prints  a  protest  from  Anna  Katharine 
Green,  the  popular  writer  of  "detective"  novels, 
against  the  robbery  of  American  authors  by  German 
publishers,  despite  the  passage  of  the  new  Copyright 
Act.  She  herself  is  one  of  those  who  have  suffered 
from  this  cause. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  is  reported  to  be  writing  a 
play,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in  France  at  a 
period  shortly  preceding  the  Revolution.  Mme.  de 
Pompadour  is  said  to  be  a  chief  character. 

An  inquiry,  received  at  a  New  York  bookstore  re- 
cently, read  as  follows  :  "lam  trying  to  find  a  book 
called  '  Looking  Back,'  by  Edward  Bellamy.  If  you 
can  give  me  any  information  about  it,  you  will  do 
me  a  favor.  I  have  some  doubts  whether  there  is 
any  such  book.  Please  tell  me."  This  inquiry 
came  from  a  famous  center  of  New  England  intelli- 
gence. 

Women  authors,  having  been  excluded  from  the 
proposed  Authors'  Club  of  London,  on  the  ground 
of  their  inability  to  pay  the  required  fees  and  sub- 
scriptions, are  about  to  found  a  club  of  their  own. 

Mr.  Kipling  is  not  to  have  the  monopoly  of  fiction 
in  India  without  competition.  Mrs.  Croker  has 
written  "■  Interference,"  the  story  of  an  enamored 
Anglo-Indian,  who  has  to  return  to  India  so  sud- 
denly that  his  proposal  must  be  made  by  post  and 
cable.  He  asks  for  the  younger  sister,  but,  like  the 
Jewish  patriarch  of  old,  he  gets  the  elder. 

Among  the  handsomely  illustrated  books  of  the 
holiday  season  is  "The  Autobiography  of  Joseph 
Jefferson,"  published  by  the  Century  Company.  It 
is  a  magnificently  illustrated  octavo  of  five  hundred 
pages. 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  newest  book  is  a  volume  of 
"Angling  Sketches."  Mr.  Lang  appears  to  be 
able  to  get  out  a  new  book  about  once  a  fortnight. 

One  of  the  properties  of  the  American  humorist 
has  been  the  name  "  Bill "  as  applied  to  Mr.  William 
Shakespeare  of  the  Globe  Theatre,  London,  and  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon.  It  will  make  Americans 
wince  to  read  a  novel  by  C.  Schulter,  which  has  just 
aj*peared  in  Leipsig,  wherein  Shakespeare  is  always 
spoken  of,  but  in  all  seriousness,  as  "  Bill." 

Some  hitherto  unpublished  information  about 
Charles  Dickens  will   be    found,  it  is  said,  in   the 


forthcoming  volume  written  by  the  well-known  En- 
glish Dickens  collector,  W.  R.  Hughes. 

The  new  volume  of  the  Odd  Number  Series  is 
to  be  Sudermann's  story,  "Dame  Care"  ("Frau 
Sorge  "),  translated  by  William  Archer- 
Oscar  Wilde's  mother,  Lady  Wilde,  does  not  en- 
courage women  to  go  into  literature.  In  a  book  of 
hers,  recently  published,  she  remarks  that  "the 
fragrance  distilled  from  the  glowing  feelings,  crushed 
fives,  and,  perhaps,  broken  hearts  of  literary  women 
may  refresh  a  few  idle  hours  of  man's  most  earnest 
life.  It  is  enough  :  the  world  asks  rio  more  from 
them  than  to  amuse  or  soften  through  sympathy  the 
powerful  ruling  race  for  whom  woman  was  created 
only  to  be  the  helpmeet."  Speaking  of  the  male 
novelists  of  the  day,  she  says  that  this  age  "  crowns 
two,  at  least,  with  immortality — Bulwer  and  Disraeli." 

"Art  and  Criticism,"  a  collection  of  studies  and 
monographs  by  Theodore  Child,  is  the  title  of  a 
volume  just  published. 

William  Dean  Howells's  new  novel,  "  An  Impera- 
tive Duty,"  will  be  published  in  book-form  about  the 
middle  of  November.  The  story  is  based  upon  the 
race  feeling  as  between  white  and  black. 


New  Publications, 
"A   Friend:    or,   Saved    by    Love,"   by    Henry 
Greville,  is  issued  in  English  translation   by  T.  B. 
Peterson  5:  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  25  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Drawn  Blank,"  a  novel  of  English  life,  by  Mrs. 
Robert  Jocelyn,  has  been  issued  in  the  Series  of 
Select  Novels  published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 

"  The  Last  Great  Naval  War,"  purporting  to  be 
"an  historical  retrospect  by  A.  Nelson  Seaforth," 
written  in  the  year  1930,  has  been  issued  by  the 
Cassell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"Eternal  Peace,"  alleged  to  be  the  "  views  of  a 
statesman"  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian 
refugees  without  reference  to  religion  or  race,  has 
been  published  and  is  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany, San  Francisco  ;  price,  25  cents. 

A  book  of  short  stories  that  will  admirably  fill  up 
the  tedious  spaces  of  a  Short  journey  is  "  Half- True 
Tales,"  by  C.  H.  Augur.  There  are  sixteen  of 
them,  and  they  will  all  bear  re-reading,  even  if  you 
read  them  as  they  originally  appeared  in  a  humorous 
weekly.  Published  by  Keppler  &  Schwaizmann, 
New  York  ;  price,  51.00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Puck's  Painting  Book"  consists  of  forty-eight 
pages  of  pictures  and  verses  for  children,  by  F.  H. 
Opper.  The  pictures  are  in  six  colors,  and  the  de- 
signs are  repeated  in  black  and  white  on  the  opposite 
page,  which  is  intended  to  be  colored  by  the  youth- 
ful amateur  who  gets  the  book.  Published  by  Kep- 
pler  &  Schwarzmann,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"American  Foot-Ball,"  by  Walter  Camp,  is  an 
excellent  little  book  of  its  kind.  It  discusses  English 
and  American  Rugby,  describes  the  duties  and  play 
of  each  man  in  the  eleven,  gives  a  variety  of  training 
regimens,  and  has  thirty-one  portraits  of  noted  play- 
ers in  the  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton  teams. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  A  Fashionable  Marriage,"  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Fraser, 
and  "  The  Year  of  Miracle  :  A  Tale  of  the  Year 
One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred,"  by  Fergus  Hume, 
have  been  issued  in  the  Westminster  Series  {25  cents 
each)  ;  and  "Out  of  Eden,"  by  Dora  Russell,  and 
"The  Little  Minister,"  by  J.  M.  Barrie,  have  ap- 
peared in  the  International  Series  (50  cents  each). 
Published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New 
York  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

A  commendable  book  for  the  student  of  chemistry 
who  enjoys  the  instructions  of  a  teacher  is  "  Labor- 
atory Practice :  A  Series  of  Experiments  on  the 
Fundamental  Principles  of  Chemistry,"  by  Professor 
Josiah  P.  Cooke,  of  Harvard  University.  It  is  a 
companion  work  to  the  same  scientist's  "  The  New 
Chemistry,"  and  is  intended  chiefly  for  beginners  in 
laboratory  work.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"Studies,  Literary  and  Social,"  by  Richard  Mal- 
colm Johnston,  contains  nine  essays  on  "The 
Schoolmaster,"  "The  Legal  Profession,"  "  Belisa- 
rius,"  "  George  Eliot's  Married  People,"  "  Louise, 
Baronne  de  Stael-Holstein,"  "  Pre-American  Phi- 
losophy," "American  Philosophy,"  "The  Delicacy 
of  Shakespeare,"  and  "Shakespeare's  Tragic 
Lovers."  Published  by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Com- 
pany, Indianapolis  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

Henry  E.  Krehbiel,  one  of  the  leading  musical 
critics  of  New  York,  has  written  a  book  which 
should  find  a  large  circle  of  readers.  It  is  called 
"  Studies  in  the  Wagnerian  Drama,"  and  it  discusses 
Wagner's  school  of  opera  as  a  form  of  lyric  art  and 
analyzes  four  of  the  operas,  "Tristan  and  Isolde," 
"Die  Meislersinger  von  Niirnberg,"  "  Der  Ring 
des  Nibelungen,"  and  "Parsifal."     Published  by 


Harper  &  Brothers,   New   York;  price,  51.25;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Senator  W.  A.  Peffer's  book,  "The  Farmers' 
Side  :  His  Troubles  and  Their  Remedy,"  should  be 
vastly  popular  with  his  constituents,  for  he  certainly  1 
supports,  with  a  very  formidable  array  of  facts  and 
figures,  his  contention  that  the  farmer's  income  has 
not  grown  proportionately  with  that  of  other  classes, 
while  his  expenses  have  so  grown.  He  considers  his 
subject  under  five  heads  :  "  Where  We  Are,"  "  How 
We  Got  There,"  "The  Way  Out,"  "Objections  An- 
swered," and  "Benefits  Expected  to  Follow,"  and 
treats  each  one  broadly  and  comprehensively.  Pub- 
lished by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York;  price, 
51.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Little  Smoke,"  by  W.  0.  Stoddard,  is  the  latest 
issue  of  the  Appletons'  Good  Books  for  Young 
Readers  Series.  It  is  the  story  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can boy  who  is  carried  off  by  a  band  of  Sioux  In- 
dians, among  whom  is  an  Indian  boy,  Little  Smoke, 
of  about  his  own  age.  The  characteristics  of  Amer- 
ican and  Indian  boys  are  contrasted  in  the  incidents 
of  the  story,  among  which  are  several  important 
fights  between  the  Sioux,  under  Sitting  Bull,  and  the 
United  States  troops.  The  illustrations,  by  Dellen- 
baugh,  are  spirited  and  show  intimate  knowledge  of 
Indian  customs,  and  there  are  several  portraits  of 
famous  Sioux  chiefs.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

The  series  of  papers  which  William  Woodville 
Rockhill  has  been  contributing  to  the  Century 
describing  his  travels  in  Tibet,  has  been  issued  in  a 
large  and  fair-appearing  volume,  entitled  "  The 
Land  of  the  Lamas."  "Tibet  has  been  my  life 
hobby,"  Mr.  Rockhill  declares  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  his  book,  and  he  goes  on  to  tell  of  his  early 
reading  of  all  the  literature  on  that  subject  he  could 
find,  of  his  study  of  the  Chinese  language,  and  of 
the  happy  chance  that  led  to  his  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Tibetan  tongue.  He  was,  then,  well 
equipped  to  study  the  people  and  to  write  of  them, 
and  his  travels  included  several  thousand  miles  of  a 
country  which  only  two  intelligent  writers  had 
traversed  before  him.  Naturally,  his  book  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  mysteri- 
ous and  jealously  guarded  country,  full  of  strange 
facts  regarding  its  geography  and  products,  and  the 
manners,  customs,  traditions,  and  language  of  its  in- 
habitants. Published  by  the  Century  Company, 
New  York  ;  price,  S3. 50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 


New  Books, 


XMAS  CARDS 

— AND — 

CALENDARS 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 
Near  Grant  A  venae. 


DEWING'S 

BOOK  SALE! 
PICTURE   SALE 


SEE   OUR    UNIQUE   ART-ROOM. 

An  opportnnity  of  a  life-time. 


Finest  oysters  in  all  styles,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


A  closing-out  sale  of  our  entire  retail  stock.  Choi* 
Books  and  Pictures  selling  at  a  great  sacrifice.  Our  laq 
stock  of  Holiday  Goods  now  being  placed  on  our  counter 
Books,  Pictures,  Stationery,  Albums ;  Standard  Books  . 
History,  Biography,  Travel,  Fiction,  Poetry;  Juveni 
Books,  Illustrated  Books,  Booklets,  Books  in  Fine  Binding 

CALIFORNIA  WILD  FLOWERS  -  fac 
similes  of  water  colorg  -especially  suited  fo 
Christmas  gift  to  Eastern  friends. 

EXTRA  DISCOUNTS  THIS  WEEK. 


THE    J.    DEWIJfG    CO., 

Flood  Building,  -  813  Market  Street 


some  fine:  books. 

Lane's  Arabian  Nights.     Original  ed.;  half  levant; 

3  vols    $  50  o 

Bibliotheca  Classtca.     26  vols.;  half  levant- 175  o 

Symond's  Cellini.     Full  polished  calf 90 

Lecky's  History  of  England.  S  vols.;  full  polished  calf  75  o 
Knight's  Shakespeare.     Original  ed.;   6  vols.;   half 

levant 675 

Grimm's  Teutonic  Mythology.     4  vols.;  half  levant.  40  o 

Dyer's  Modern  Europe.     5  vols. ;  half  calf 300 

Cruikshank's  Life.     Extra  ill  ;  2  vols  ;  full  calf 55  o 

Goethe's  Works.     Translated  ;  14  vols.;  half  calf..-.  42  a 

Sch'iemann's  Works.     4  vols.;  three-quarter  levant..  75  o 

FOR   SALE   BY 

WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books, 
OPEX  EVENINGS, 

Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco 


Choice  Editions  and  Fine  Bindings 

For  Book  Lovers, 

Useful  Editions 

For  Private  Libraries. 

Favorite  Authors-Old  and  New 

For  Young  People, 

The  Best  Books  for  all  tastes 

At  unequaled  prices, 

Select  Xmas  Books  NOW.  Don't  delay 
THE  POPULAR  BOOKSTORE 

Masonic  Temple,   I  0  Post  Street. 


BOOKS 


10  to  50 


PKK    CENT. 


Discount  ! 


:■::■:- 
■SO 


t-}:. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A 

DIAMOND, 

A  Cold  or  Silver  Watch 

OR  ANY  ARTICLE  OF 

FINE   JEWELLERY 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  inspect-  iny  stock,  consist 
ing  only  of  goods  of  the  BEST  QUALITY,  Style,  and  Work, 
niauship.  Personal  attention  to  customers  and  thorough' 
practical  knowledge  enables  me  to  offer  goods  at  the  very! 
Lowest  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT,        ] 

3    Montgomery    Street, 

UNDER  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

The    following    numerical    notes   on   New   York 

society  are  from  the  World  : 

"According  to  the  society  directory  there  are  3,307 
bachelors  among  the  people  who  make  up  good  society  in 
New  York— that  is,  twice  as  many  unmarried  men  as 
women,  and  more  unmarried  men  than  married.  There  are 
8,098  names  in  this  directory  of  polite  society.  Of  thnt 
number,  3,307  are  those  of  unmarried  men,  1,593  s""6  those 
of  unmarried  women,  and  3,198  are  the  names  of  married 
men  and  their  wives.  This  indicates  the  extent  of  the 
bachelor  habit  in  New  York.  There  are  twice  as  many 
bachelors  as  maidens,  and  yet  there  is  no  complaint.  Not 
one  of  the  3,000  celibates  will  admit  he  could  not  find  a 
wife  if  he  chose.  It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  remark  that 
men  do  not  rush  as  impetuously  into  marriage  as  they  used 
to.  It  may  be  that  the  modem  young  man,  with  a  superior 
reflection,  has  acquired  a  habit  of  measuring  consequences 
from  causes  he  did  not  formerly  possess.  It  may  be  that 
convenience  and  convention  have  crowded  sentiment  out  of 
his  heart.  At  any  rate,  marriage  is  not  popular  in  New  York 
society  any  more,  and  ambitious  young  men  feel  that  they 
can  not  afford  it." 

In  San  Francisco  much  the  same  state  of  affairs 
prevails.  Of  the  4,500  names  in  the  society  directory 
of  this  city,  about  1,575  are  unmarried  men  '•  i^gg  are 
married  couples  and  widows  ;  and  1,026  are  unmar- 
ried women.  In  New  York,  then,  404.5  percent,  of 
the  persons  whose  names  figure  in  the  blue  book  are 
unmarried  men,  as  against  35  per  cent,  in  this  city  ; 
\g%  per  cent,  in  New  York  are  unmarried  women, 
as  against  22  4-5  per  cent,  in  this  city  ;  and  39K  per 
cent,  in  New  York  are  married  couples,  as  against 
42  1-5  per  cent,  in  this  city.  There  is  indicated  a 
larger  proportion  of  unmarried  women  in  San  Fran- 
cisco ;  but  this  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  vagaries 
of  our  society  directory,  which  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made.  New  York,  with  a  population  of  one 
and  a  half  millions,  has  some  8,000  persons  within 
the  sacred  circles  of  "  society,"  while  San  Francisco, 
with  one-fifth  the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  given 
more  than  half  as  many  "  society  "  people.  In  other 
words,  San  Francisco  has  proportionately  two  and 
one-half  persons  who  are  considered  "  in  society," 
presumably  by  virtue  of  birth,  breeding,  culture, 
and  wealth,  to  New  York's  one. 


The  prevalence  of  the  covert-coat  this  fall  is  re- 
plete with  memories.  It  was  this  garment  that, 
worn  with  the  dress-suit  and  showing  several  inches 
of  swallow-tail  below  it,  coined  the  word  "dude." 
The  covert-coat  in  its  original  intent  was  a  hunting 
top-coat,  made  so  short  that,  when  worn  over  the 
red  coat  a-horseback,  before  the  start,  it  would  not 
hamper  the  rider's  movements.  When  the  "call" 
was  sounded,  the  covert  was  removed  and  tossed  to 
the  groom,  who  was  permitted  to  put  it  on  if  he 
grew  cold  and  felt  the  need  of  it.  By  gendemen  it 
was  rarely  worn  at  any  other  time  than  at  the 
"  meet." 


Mr.  W.  H.  Wilkinson,  an  English  consular  offi- 
cial in  China,  has  issued  "  Those  Foreign  Devils,"  a 
translation  of  a  book  upon  the  men  and  manners  of 
the  barbarian  West,  written  by  one  Yuan  Hsiang- 
Fu,  a  Chinese  magistrate.  Mr.  Yuan  seems  to  have 
been  a  little  scandalized  by  some  of  the  things  he 
saw,  or  heard  of,  in  Europe  :  "As  regards  works  of 
art,  they  are  very  particular.  But  a  single  figure  of 
a  man  or  woman,  though  bare  and  without  gar- 
ments, is  not  yet  disallowed,  on  the  score  of  the  aid 
it  affords  to  a  critical  study.  I  have  seen  in  the 
museums  here  and  there,  statues  of  men  in  stone  or 
brass,  naked  figures  reclining  or  standing,  yet  women 
will  go,  pencil  in  pocket,  to  copy  them.  I  have,  also, 
heard  that  a  drawing  -  master  about  to  model  a 
woman  will  seek  some  slim-waisted,  neat-figured  girl 
and  order  her  to  take  off  her  clothes  and  lie  prone, 
when  he  faces  her  and  plies  his  brush,  in  order  that 
no  detail  may  be  inexact."  The  inquiring  China- 
man is  always  intensely  astonished  at  the  barbarian 
custom  of  kissing.  This  is  how  Mr.  Yuan  deals  with 
it :  "  The  most  respectful  form  of  courtesy  consists 
in  applying  the  lips  to  the  lower  part  of  the  chin  and 
making  a  sound."  To  this  Mr.  Williamson  adds 
the  explanatory  gloss:  "Even  a  Chinese  mother 
does  not  kiss  her  baby,  though  she  will  press  it  to 
her  cheek  ;  there  is  no  term  in  Chinese  for  the  con- 
ventional or  affectionate  kiss."  Dancing  is  almost 
as  impenetrable  a  mystery  to  the  Chinaman  as  kiss- 
ing :  "  Besides  invitations  to  dinner,  there  are  invita- 
tions to  tea- gatherings.  When  the  time  comes,  in- 
vitations are  sent  to  an  equal  number  of  men  and 
women.  More  particularly  are  there  invitations  to 
skip  and  posture,  when  the  host  decides  what  man 
is  to  be  the  partner  of  what  woman,  and  what  woman 
of  what  man.  Then,  with  both  arms  grasping  each 
other,  they  leave  the  table  in  pairs,  and  leap,  skip, 
posture,  and  prance  for  their  mutual  gratification.  ' 
A  man  and  a  woman,  previously  unknown  to  one  I 


another,  may  take  part  in  it.     They  call  this  skip- 
ping tanshen  (dancing)." 

Mr.  Wilkinson  adds  this  amusing  pendant :  The 
reason  for  this  curious  proceeding  was  well  ex- 
plained by  a  recent  writer  in  a  Chinese  illustrated 
paper,  the  Hwa  Pao.  "  Western  etiquette  requires," 
he  says,  "the  man  in  search  of  a  wife  to  write  to  the 
girl's  home  and  agree  upon  some  day  and  place  for 
a  skipping-match,"  scilicet  a  dance.  "The  day 
arrived,  'youth  in  red  and  maid  in  green';  they 
come  by  pairs  to  the  brilliant  and  spacious  hall, 
where,  to  the  emulous  sound  of  drum  and  flute,  the 
youth,  clasping  the  maiden's  waist  and  the  maid 
resting  upon  her  partner's  shoulder,  one  pair  will 
skip  forward,  another  prance  backward,  round  and 
round  the  room,  until  they  are  forced  to  stop  for 
want  of  breath.  After  this,  they  will  become  ac- 
quainted"— only  after  this,  observe — "  and  then  by 
occasional  atttndons  over  a  bottle  of  wine  or  ex- 
change of  confidences  at  the  tea-table,  their  intimacy 
will  deepen,  the  maiden's  heart  become  filled  with 
love,  and  they  will  mate."  It  seems  that  the  editor 
or  his  readers  had,  at  one  time,  doubts  whether  the 
procedure  thus  elegantly  described  was  really  the 
one  in  vogue  among  Westerners.  Some  time  ago, 
he  remarks,  a  similar  sketch  appeared  in  the  Hwa 
Pao,  but  was  considered  to  be  a  somewhat  far-fetched 
joke.  Now,  be  says,  "  this  custom  turns  out  to  be 
one  most  highly  honored  in  the  Great  West." 


In  the  shop-window  now  are  boldly  displayed  the 
patent  artificial  hips  that  the  close-fitting  skirt  has 
called  into  being.  They  are  of  rubber,  filled  with 
air,  and  fit  snugly  inside  the  corset,  so  closely  as  to 
defy  detection.  But  if  you  should  see  a  woman 
with  an  abnormal  hip  development  on  one  side,  all 
out  of  proportion  to  the  other,  you  may  know  that 
she  is  not  a  subject  for  orthopedic  surgery,  but 
simply  the  victim  of  the  practical  joker,  or  that 
some  depraved  pin  has  pierced  the  hip-pad  and 
allowed  the  air  to  escape. 


"  We  really  and  truly  don't  know  in  America  how 
to  be  luxurious,"  remarked  a  woman  lately  returned 
from  the  other  side  ;  "of  course  we've  got  solid 
comfort  enough,  but  it's  the  little  luxuries  I  mean 
that  one  misses  so  at  home.  In  Paris,  one  pays 
one  visit  to  the  dress-maker  and  leaves  an  order  to 
have  the  gowns  brought  to  one's  own  home  or  hotel 
for  all  tryings-on.  At  nine,  half-past,  or  ten  in  the 
morning,  after  all  the  details  of  one's  toilet  are 
quite  completed,  and  just  before  one's  costume  for 
the  forenoon  is  donned,  a  neat,  clever  employee  of 
your  dress-maker  comes  in  with  the  gown  or  skirt 
to  be  fitted  ;  and,  comfortably  in  your  own  apart- 
ment, the  girl  gives  you  as  satisfactory  a  fit  as  could 
be  wished,  tells  you  that  she  may  be  in  the  next  day, 
or  the  day  after,  to  give  the  gown  another  trial,  and 
goes  away  leaving  your  conscience  soothed  with  the 
thought  that  your  duty  toward  your  dress-maker  is 
accomplished,  and  that  the  whole  day  is  free  before 
you  to  be  disposed  of  as  you  like.  At  a  suggestion 
from  you  the  bonnet-maker  sends  up  in  the  morning 
to  your  room  great  boxes  full  of  head-dresses,  both 
trimmed  and  untrimmed,  and  one  of  her  cleverest 
women  to  aid  you  in  selecting  any  hat  you 
fancy.  Indeed,  one  may  shop  extensively  and 
satisfactorily,  between  nine  and  ten  every  morn- 
ing, and  not  move  out  of  one's  dressing-room. 
Here,  in  America,  however,  fashionable  women 
are  the  slaves  of  the  modistes  and  milliners  ;  pa- 
tiently and  uncomplainingly  we  trot  out  on  hot  and 
cold  days  in  the  early  morning,  or  late  afternoon, 
keeping  appointments  with  Mme.  This  and  That,  dis- 
robing in  chilly  dressing-rooms,  and  doffing  our  hats 
in  shops  full  of  people,  when  the  whole  business 
might  be  as  quietly  done  at  home  as  though  we 
possessed  bonnet-shops  and  dress-makers'  establish- 
ments of  our  own." 

The  United  States  never  sends  abroad  what  na- 
tions name  an  embassador.  We  are  content  with 
ministers  and  consuls.  The  American  court  dress, 
prescribed  gravely  by  statute  of  1867,  is  black — black, 
cut  a  la  swallow-tail.  This  severe  garb  is  a  very 
bard  costume  to  wear.  The  statute  of  1867  was 
found  necessary  to  nip  a  budding  gayety  of  dress, 
set  growing  by  John  Quincy  Adams.  He  fabricated 
an  American  court  dress  —  a  garish  thing  which 
would  well  beseem  the  man  with  the  big  stick  who 
precedes  a  band.  Diplomats  of  his  hour,  and,  in- 
deed, until  the  frosty  statute  indicated,  were  wont  to 
caparison  themselves  therewith.     It  called  for  a  blue 


coat,  bedight  with  buttons  of  brass,  gold  braid,  and 
epaulets  of  the  sort  common  in  pictures  of  General 
Scott.  White  breeches  of  the  knee  species  accom- 
panied this  elegant  coat,  and  a  pair  of  white-silk 
stockings  and  shoes,  with  big  buckles,  completed  the 
story.  A  cocked  hat  and  cockade,  and  a  sword  in 
a  scabbard  of  gold,  capable  of  a  most  gallant  jingle 
as  its  wearer  walked  about,  put  a  finish  to  the  Adams 
uniform.  But  Congress  took  away  the  sword  and 
the  cocked  hat,  dyed  the  coat  and  breeches  the  color 
of  a  funeral,  and  there  you  are. 


The  opera-hat  is  happily  coming  in  again.  It 
was  revived  in  Paris  two  seasons  ago,  and  was  taken 
up  in  New  York,  direct  from  that  gay  capital,  by  a 
few  swells  without  waiting  for  the  London  sanction, 
as  is  usual  with  French  ideas  in  men's  wear.  As 
yet,  but  a  sprinkling  of  the  opera-hats  are  seen 
about  the  high-class  resorts  at  night  ;  but  they 
should  be  given  a  welcome  that  will  insure  general 
readoption.  How  many  heart-burnings  the  tall, 
silk  hat,  with  evening-dress,  has  caused  the  fash- 
ionable man,  can  not  be  computed.  At  the  theatre 
it  has  probably  evoked  more  than  the  usual  quota 
of  suppressed  profanity.  If  placed  in  the  hat-rest 
under  the  chair,  it  is  certain  to  be  smashed  when  the 
seat  is  turned  back  to  let  the  clove-seeker  pass  ;  and 
when  you  have  the  end  seat,  and  place  it  under- 
neath, and  inadvertently  kick  it  out  into  the  aisle, 
and  are  forced  to  chase  it  while  it  rolls  down  toward 
the  orchestra  rail,  and  the  audience  snickers,  and 
the  actors  scowl  at  you  as  an  interloping  factor  of 
entertainment — then,  indeed,  you  wish  you  were 
dead. 


Next  to  Parliament,  the  opening  of  the  theatri- 
cal season  is  of  great  interest  to  the  Parisians.  M. 
Francisque  Sarcey,  the  eminent  cntic,  takes  advan- 
tage of  it  to  get  up  a  campaign  against  ladies'  bon- 
nets at  the  play.  "The  other  night,"  he  says, 
"there  was  a  lady  in  the  stalls  of  the  OdSon,  whose 
bonnet  was  a  veritable  scandal.  It  was,  in  fd.ct,  less 
a  bonnet  than  a  vast  parasol,  trimmed  with  all  kinds 
of  birds.  It  upset  the  whole  house.  I  myself  was 
particularly  annoyed  by  it.  The  lady  sat  in  front  of 
me  and  cut  me  off  entirely  from  the  stage.  In  vain 
I  bobbed  my  glass  right  and  left  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  actors  ;  every  time  I  moved,  she  moved.  At 
length  I  gave  up  the  task  in  despair  and  left  my 
seat."  Formerly,  ladies  were  not  admitted  to  the 
stalls  in  Paris,  and  the  custom  is  rigorously  kept  up 
at  one  or  two  theatres.  M.  Sarcey  demands  that  it 
be  enforced  everywhere,  unless  the  ladies  change 
their  head-gear.  "Ladies  in  the  stalls,"  he  con- 
tinues, "  are  insupportable,  because,  with  their  large 
bonnets,  they  deprive  the  spectators  behind  them  of 
all  pleasure  in  the  performance.  Everybody  admits 
that  they  are  a  nuisance.  One  single  feather  is  at 
times  enough  to  hide  half  the  stage  from  the  person 
behind,  and,  as  to-day  there  is  more  amusement  in 
seeing  than  in  hearing  the  artists,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand how  objectionable  the  bonnet  becomes.  One 
pays,  and  dearly,  too,  to  see  everything,  and  one 
sees  nothing."  M.  Sarcey  says  the  ladies,  if  they 
have  any  feelings  for  their  lords  and  mastets,  could 
remedy  the  evil  without  any  trouble  or  loss  to  them- 
selves. He  proposes  they  should  adopt  a  coiffure 
especially  for  the  theatre,  which  —  he  thinks  — 
might  be  made  as  elegant  and  becoming  as  a  Lon- 
net.  In  Germany,  the  ladies  either  leave  their  bon- 
nets in  the  cloak-room  or  keep  them  on  their  knees, 
as  the  gentlemen  do  their  hats.  Why  should  the 
same  system  not  be  carried  out  in  France  ?  In  any 
case,  he  insists  on  a  reform  of  some  sort,  and 
appeals  to  the  fair  spectators  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion.    But  they  won't  M.  Sarcey. 


CAPRICE'S 


Powder 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 


Americans  have  infinite  ingenuity  in  devising 
new  means,  and  seeking  out  new  and  original 
opportunities  for  turning  all  that  nature  and  art  can 
supply  to  their  own  gratification  and  amusement. 
Mr.  Pierre  Lorillard  has  finished  constructing,  fur- 
nishing, and  supplying,  with  every  comfort  and  lux- 
ury, a  house  boat,  in  which  to  float  through  the  beau- 
tiful scenery  of  Indian  River,  Florida.  Mr.  James  Gor- 
don Bennett  has  been  in  this  country  but  a  few  days 
after  an  absence  of  years,  but  already  he  has  organized 
and  invited  a  party  to  go  with  him  on  a  fortnight's 
trip  to  Mexico.  Mr.  Bennett  s  own  private  car  will 
be  filled  up  in  the  most  luxuri  jus  manner,  and  pro- 
vided with  a  full  staff  of  servants,  and  an  admirable 
chtfiQX  the  excursion.  And  then,  from  away  in  the 
far  East,  we  hear  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Royal  Phelps 
Carroll,  who  started  soon  after  their  marriage  on  a 
honey-moon  trip  around  the  world.  The  last  ac- 
counts of  this  adventurous  young  couple  describe 
them  as  being  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Arctic  Seas, 
where  they  were  cruising  about  in  starch  of  walrus, 
in  a  yacht  chartered  in  Japan.  Mrs.  Carroll  is  said 
to  have  killed  on  this  expedition  four  brown  bears 
with  her  own  rifle.  From  which  it  will  appear  that, 
cynics  and  cavilers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
Americans  find  a  good  deal  in  fife  outside  of  society 
and  court  circles. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT     GLASS     FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and   best.      For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


—  New    Onyx  Tables    at   Nathan,   Dohr- 
mann  &  Co.,  122-152  Sutter  Street. 
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A  BOOK 

On  the  various  uses  of 

RIBBONS 


WILL    EE    SENT 


To  any  lady   rr.eatior.ing   the   Argonaut, 
and  addressing 

"FAIR  &  SQUARE," 

65  Green  Street.  New  York. 
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Deposits  Received  from  Sland  Upwards, 
Pacific  Bant,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash B333.383LS3 

Subject  to  Call UOO,G««  «7 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.52°'.' on  TERM  Deposits-     '    ' 

for  last  two  years:  <   4.GO  ;  on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  Carr.  Columbus  Waterliouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President. 

San  Francisco,  California,  July  X,  1S91. 

DnTfUTC  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON.  Washing- 
fll  I  til  I  J  ton.  D.  C.  No  atry's  fee  until  Patent 
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Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Ch 

forCookBook  showing  use  of 
EXTRACT  in  Soups  and  Sauoes.  Mai 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1891. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  give  its  first  cotillion 
of  this  season  next  Friday  night. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  will  give  a  tea  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon  in  her  apartments  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Rerni  Chabot  will  give  a  reception  next 
Tuesday  evening  at  her  residence  in  Oakland. 

The  Crocker  Auxiliary  will  give  an  entertainment 
at  the  Old  People's  Home,  south-west  corner  of 
Pierce  and  Pine  Streets,  on  Monday  evening, 
November  23d. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
ball  next  Wednesday  evening  at  their  club-house  on 
Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Wood  gave  a  delightful  lunch-party 
at  the  Presidio  on  Saturday,  November  14th.  Her 
guests  were  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Daisy  Casserly,  Miss 
Anna  Head,  Miss  Kittle,  Miss  Ruger,  Miss  Maud 
Morrow,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  and  Miss  Whitney. 

Miss  Bowen  gave  her  second  lunch-party  of  this 
season  last  Thursday  at  her  home,  2018  Franklin 
Street,  as  a  compliment  to  Miss  Grace  Rideout, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  who  re- 
cently returned  from  Europe.  Fifteen  young  ladies 
enjoyed  the  affair,  which  was  charming  in  every 
respect. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  gave  an 
elaborate  dinner-party  at  their  residence,  "Craig 
Hazel,"  in  Sausalito,  on  Saturday  evening,  Novem- 
ber 14th,  entertaining  thirty  friends. 

A  pleasant  lunch-party  was  given  by  Mrs.  James 
H.  Lord  recently  at  her  residence,  2021  California 
Street,  in  honor  of  her  daughter,  Miss  Myra  Lord, 
who  is  a  debutante  of  this  season. 

The  members  of  the  Pacific  Yacht  Club  gave  an 
enjoyable  hop  at  their  club-house,  in  Sausalito,  on 
Saturday  evening,  November  14th.  A  tug-boat  was 
used  to  convey  the  guests  to  and  from  the  scene  of 
the  festivities.  Dancing  was  the  feature  of  the  affair, 
and  a  delicious  supper  was  served. 

A  doll  show  and  candy  sale  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  W.  E.  Davis,  on  Pacific  Avenue,  on 
Saturday,  November  14th,  for  the  purpose  of  rais- 
ing funds  to  rent  a  building  on  Harrison  Street  to 
be  used  as  a  club  for  poor  boys.  The  affair  was 
quite  largely  attended,  and  was  financially  success- 
ful. 


Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume"  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Louts  T.  Haggin  have  returned  from  their 
European  trip,  and  will  remain  in  New  York  city  during  the 
winter  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Parrott  have  returned  to  the  city  after 
an  absence  of  two  years  in  Germany,  where  Mr.  Parrott  has 
been  devoting  much  time  to  the  study  of  music.  They  are 
the  guests  of  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott,  at  her  residence  on  Sutter 
Street. 

Mrs.  Henry  McLean  Martin  has  gone  to  Montana  on 
business  relaUve  to  the  estate  of  her  late  husband. 

Miss  Jennie  McMillan  has  been  passing  a  week  in  Vallejo 
as  the  guest  of  Mrs.  W.  D.  Pennycook. 

Mr.  James  L.  Flood  has  returned  from  his  Eastern  trip. 
Mrs.  T-  C.  Flood  and  Miss  Flood  will  pass  the  winter  in 
New  York. 

Miss  Alice  Decker  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  Eastern 
trip. 

Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will  leave  on  December  26th 
for  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G. 
Bulkeley. 

Mr.  James  G.  Fair,  Jr.,  is  at  the  St.  James  Hotel,  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  John  W.  Taylor  is  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  in  New 
York  city. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  and  Mr.  C.  N.  Felton,  Jr.,  are 
at  the  Hoffman  House,  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  E.  de  Ruyter  have  returned  to  the  city 
after  passing  several  months  in  Sausalito,  and  have  secured  a 
residence  on  Green  Street  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  Brown,  of  Napa,  are  being  enter- 
tained by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  S.  King  at  their  residence, 
1001  Leavenworth  Street. 

Mrs.  D.  A.  Bender  and  Miss  Bender,  of  Nevada,  are  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  W.  Mayo  Newhall  has  been  in  Santa  Barbara  during 
the  past  week. 

Mrs.  Frank  McLaughlin  and  her  daughter,  Miss  Agnes 
McLaughlin,  have  returned  from  their  Eastern  tour.  They 
remained  here  but  a  couple  of  days,  paid  a  flying  visit  to 
their  new  summer-house  at  Santa  Cruz,  and  have  returned  to 
Oroville  for  the  winter. 

Mrs.  James  Carolan  has  returned  from  the  East  after 
placing  her  daughter  in  school  at  Farmington,  Conn. 

Hon.  Francis  G.  Newlands  has  arrived  in  Washington,  D. 
C.  He  will  return  in  about  a  month,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Newlands. 

Mr.  C.  O.  Alexander  and  Mr.  A,  G.  Booth  left  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  last  Sunday. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  returned  to  the  city  a  week 
ago,  after  a  prolonged  visit  to  New  York  and  Boston.  They 
are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  and  their  daughter,  Mrs.  Robert 
Boyle,  will  soon  return  from  Mountain  View  to  pass  the  win- 
ter at  a  down-town  hotel. 

Mrs.  John  Skae  and  Miss  Alice  Skae  have  returned  from 
the  East  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  Phillips  and  Mr.  _H.  H.  Boyer,  of  Los 
Angeles,  are  at  the  Crawford  House,  in  Boston. 

Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Fremery,  of  this  city,  left  New  York  a 
week  ago  on  Uie  Y'ecndam  for  Rotterdam. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Haggin  will  pass  the  winter  in  New 
York  city. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Holman  has  returned  to  Seattle,  after  an  en- 
joyable visit  here  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  Durbrow. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace 
will  remain  in  New  York  about  a  month  more. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Collier  and  Miss  Jessie  Bowie  will  soon  return 
from  Clear  Lake. 

Hon  and  Mrs.  M.  M.  Estee  and  Miss  Estee  have  left  their 
country-place,  Hedgeside,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for 
the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Hume  have  returned  from  their  wed- 
ding trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Oxnard, 
and  Mr.  Harry  Stetson  will  leave  on  Monday  to  make  an 
Eastern  and  Southern  trip. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln  and  Miss  Ethel  Lincoln  will 
return  from  the  East  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan  and  die  Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth 
Ryan,  who  have  been  passing  the  summer  at  their  country 
villa,  in  Menlo  Park,  have  taken  apartments  for  the  winter  at 
a  down-town  hotel. 

Mrs   Susan  Crooks  and  the  Misses  Crooks  are  in  Paris. 

M  r.  ^nd  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs  have  been  passing  the  week  at 

I  'alace  Hotel. 
,i-i    B.    B.  Cutter  has  been  passing  a  fortnight  at  Los 
M^danos,  L.  L.  Robinson's  ranch  in  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


She  has  been  in  attendance  on  her  brother,  who  has  been 
very  ill. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  have  been  in 
the  city  during  the  week  on  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Blair  and  Mr.  William  S.  Blair  have 
arrived  in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Leila  Carroll,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  her  sister, 
Mrs.  C.  O.  Alexander. 

Mr.  George  Cheesman  has  gone  to  his  ranch  in  Mexico, 
where  he  will  remain  throughout  the  winter. 

Mrs.  William  Gilman  Thompson  has  returned  to  New 
York  after  a  delightful  visit  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  N. 
Pomeroy. 

Mrs.  Thomas  Francis  Meagher  has  returned  to  Calistoga, 
owing  to  her  continued  ill  health. 

Mr.  Daniel  Barr  has  returned  to  the  city  after  a  three 
months'  visit  to  the  East  and  South. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hughes  left  last  Monday  for  Astoria,  where 
he  will  reside  in  the  future. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  are  stopping  at  (he  Hotel 
Brunswick  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Orestes  Pierce,  of  Oakland,  is  visiting  friends  in 
Boston. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Sperry,  Miss  Kate  Sperry,  and  Miss  Elliott 
have  returned  from  their  visit  at  Santa  Barbara. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Concert  for  Charity. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Old 
Ladies'  Home  a  concert  was  given  last  Tuesday 
evening  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Martin  Schullz. 
An  appreciative  audience  enjoyed  the  following  se- 
lections : 

Part  song,  "The  Trees  are  all  Budding,"  Kucken,  Mrs. 
Martin  Schultz,  Mr.  F.  M.  Coffin,  Miss  Xena  Roberts,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Fleming;  violin  solo  (a)  air,  G  string,  Bach,  (b) 
mazurka,  Wieniawski,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman ;  soprano  solo, 
waltz  song,  Bellenghi,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz;  bass  solo, 
"  Nita  Gitana,"  De  Koven,  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleming;  recitations 
fez;  "The  Sun  Dial"  (b)  "  Only  Friends,"  Austin  Dobson, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Bartlett;  contralto  solo,  "  The  Tear,"  Stigelli, 
Miss  Xena  Roberts ;  tenor  solo,  "Sighs  to  Thee,"  Wallace, 
Mr.  F.  M.  Coffin ;  vocal  duet,  "  O  that  we  two  were  May- 
ing," Smith,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleming; 
mandolin  solo,  "Serenata  Napoletana,"  op.  17,  Bizzarri, 
Professor  Samuel  Adelstein;  part  song,  "Awake,  Awake," 
Leslie,  Mrs.  Martin  Schultz,  Mr.  F.  M.  Coffin,  Miss  Xena 
Roberts,  and  Mr.  J.  F.  Fleming. 


A  Charity  Concert. 

A  concert  was  given  in  Irving  Hall  on  Saturday 
evening,  November  14th,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Henry  Heyman,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Southern 
Homceopathic  Dispensary.  An  appreciative  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

(a)  "  Romania  March,"  (b)  "  Carmen  Waltz,"  Sancho,  the 
Figaro  Mandolin  Club  ;  "  Yeoman's  Wedding  Song,"  Ponia- 
towski,  Mr.  Henry  K.  White,  Jr.;  violin  solo,  Legende, 
op.  8,  Lauterbach,  Mr.  Henry  Heyman;  arie,  "Alceste," 
"Divinites  du  Styx,"  Gluck,  Mme.  Emilia  Tojetti ;  piano 
solo,  polonaise  in  A  minor,  Raff,  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet;  song, 
"  Apparazione,"  Palloni,  Miss  Leccie  Sedgley ;  selections, 
"La  Traviata,"  Verdi,  the  Figaro  Mandolin  Club;  song, 
"  I  Fear  no  Foe,"  Pinsuti,  Mr.  Henry  K.  White,  Jr..  piano 
solo,  (a)  Valse  de  Concert,  (b)  Gavotte,  No.  2,  Sauvlet,  Mr. 
G.  Sauvlet ;  songs,  {a)  "  Moonlight,"  Schumann,  (b)  "  Erl 
King,"  Schubert,  Mme.  Emilia  Tojetti ;  trio,  for  organ, 
piano,  and  violin,  meditation  sur  "  Faust,"  Gounod,  Mr. 
Otto  Fleissner,  Mr.  G.  Sauvlet,  and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman. 


The  Graham  Concert. 

Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham  gave  a  concert  in  Odd 
Fellows'  Hall,  last  Thursday  evening,  in  aid  of  the 
endowment  fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  The 
concert  was  attended  by  a  large  and  fashionable 
audience,  and  an  admirable  programme  was  given, 
consisting  of  the  following  numbers  : 

Duet,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.J.  Stewart;  song,  "Adelaide," 
Beethoven,  Mr.  Donald  deV.  Graham  ;  songs,  (a)  "  The  Vio- 
let," (b)  "  I  Love  Thee,"  Grieg,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams ; 
'cello  solo,  (a)  sarabande  and  gavotte,  Popper,  fb)  "  Am 
Springbrunnen,"  Davidoff,  Mr.  Louis  Heine;  song,  "  Honor 
and  Arms,"  Handel,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan ;  duet,  "Car- 
men," Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Graham  ;  violin  solo  (a) 
"Walthers  Prize  Lied,"  Wagner-Wilhelms,  (b)  "Farfalla," 
Mr.  Sigmund  Beel ;  song,  Mrs.  Williams ;  song,  Mr. 
Graham ;  trio,  "  Segeidillos-Gitanos,"  Arbos,  Mrs.  Carr, 
Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Heine. 


The  O'Connell  Concert. 

Mr.  Eugene  O'Connell  gave  an  enjoyable  concert 
last  Tuesday  evening,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss 
Marguerite  O'Connell,  pianiste,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sulli- 
van, basso,  and  Miss  Constance  Jordan,  accom- 
paniste.  A  large  audience  greeted  the  young 
violinist,  and  was  entertained  by  the  following  pro- 
gramme : 

Scherzo,  B  flat  minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Marguerite  O'Connell; 
concerto  for  violin,  /.  allegro  molto  appassionato,  2.  andante, 
3.  scherzo,  4.  allegro  molto  vivace,  Mr.  Eugene  O'Connell ; 
"Two  Grenadiers,"  Schumann,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan;  pre- 
lude and  fugue,  B  major,  Bach,  Miss  Marguerite  O'Connell; 
Deux  Morceaux  characteristics,  (a.)  le  regret,  (b)  dance  des 
elves,  Eugene  O'Connell,  Mr.  Eugene  O'Connell;  "Golden 
Rolls  Beneath  Me,"  Rubinstein,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan ;  (a) 
priece  de  "  Moise  in  Egypte,"  Rossini-Paganini,  (bj  theme 
variations,  on  the  G  string,  Mr.  Eugene  O'Connell. 


It  has  been  definitely  decided  to  produce  the  opera 
of  "Bluff  King  Hal"  at  the  Grand  Opera  House 
early  in  February  for  the  benefit  of  the  Art  Associa- 
tion. The  libretto  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell  and  the  score  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Stewart,  both 
of  whom  are  said  to  have  shown  much  originality  in 
their  work.  The  opera  is  in  the  time  of  King  Henry 
the  Eighth,  and  the  plot  revolves  on  the  love  of 
Leonard,  the  forester,  and  Phyllis,  the  daughter  of 
Bardolph.  The  opera  is  now  being  published  in 
Boston,  and  Mr.  Marcus  Mayer,  who  recently  heard 
it  at  a  private  rehearsal,  thinks  seriously  of  produc- 
ing it  in  New  York  next  season.  It  will  afford  ample 
scope  for  beauty  and  variety  in  costumes  and  for 
picturesque  scenic  effects.  The  scenery  of  the  first 
and  third  acts,  representing  a  street  in  Windsor,  is 
being  designed  by  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  while  Mr. 
Amad^e  Joullin  is  preparing  sketches  for  the  second 
act,  which  will  be  laid  in  Windsor  Forest,  showing 
the  camp  of  the  outlaws.  Rehearsals  are  being  held 
frequently,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  production 
will  be  a  success.  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding  plays  the 
title  role.     The  cast  will  be  as  follows  : 

I-eonard  the  forester,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham ;  Bluff 
King  Hal,  Mr.  Joseph  D.  Redding;  Bardolph,  inn-keeper 
of  the  Star  and  Garter,  Mr.  Charles  Dickman  ;  Robert,  the 
constable  of  Windsor,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Ir.;  Ralph,  chief  of 
the  outlaws,  Mr.    Amadee  Joullin  ;  Dickson,  an  outlaw, 


Mr.  Elmer  H.  de  Pue ;  Phyllis,  Bardolph's  daughter,  Mrs. 
Mary  Wyman  Williams;  Dorothy,  a  guest  at  the  Star  and 
Garter,  Mrs.  Brechemin  ;  Elizabeth,  Bardolph's  wife,  Mrs. 
Charles  Dickman. 


Miss  Bessie  Lee  Wall  will  give  a  concert  in  Irving 
Hall  on  Monday  evening,  November  23d,  with  the 
assistance  of  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel,  violinist,  Mr.  C. 
D.  O'Sullivan,  baritone,  and  Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr, 
accompanist.  The  programme  will  comprise  sev- 
eral selections  new  to  this  city,  and  will  be  very  in- 
teresting. 

Another  of  the  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs will  take  place  at  Irving  Hall  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon.  Mrs.  Brechemin  will  be  the  vocalist  of 
the  occasion,  and  Mr.  John  Metcalf  will  contribute 
several  piano  solos  to  the  programme,  which  is  an 
interesting  one  throughout. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  his  next  Musical 
Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway  Hall  on  December 
13th. 

The  Lyra  Zither  Club,  of  forty  instruments,  will 
give  a  concert  on  Sunday  evening,  December  6th. 


A    WORD    BEFORE    THANKSGIVING. 

The  San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission 
makes  its  annual  appeal  to  the  wealthy  and  benevo- 
lent for  gifts  to  the  San  Francisco  poor.  The  mem- 
bers of  this  mission  are  young  society  girls,  who, 
without  compensation  and  without  ostentatious  dis- 
play, give  their  work  and  time  to  searching  out  and 
relieving  the  sick  and  destitute.  They  visit  obscure 
streets  and  alleys,  small  houses  and  mean  apart- 
ments, where  poor,  proud,  and  sensitive  people,  who 
have  seen  better  days,  hide  away  and  suffer  ;  hos- 
pitals, where  the  sick  lie  in  pain  ;  they  carry  to  dark 
rooms  the  sunshine  of  healthful,  happy  faces,  flowers 
in  their  beauty  and  freshness,  dainties  to  tempt  the 
appetite,  ice  to  cool  the  fever  in  its  burning,  fruits, 
and  conserves.  It  is  a  specialty  of  these  young 
ladies  to  provide  for  Thanksgiving  Day  a  luxurious 
Thanksgiving  dinner  to  families  where  luxurious 
dinners  are  not  common.  Their  programme  for 
Thursday  next  contemplates  providing  a  large  num- 
ber of  baskets  ;  a  bouncing,  fat  turkey,  with  sauce 
of  cranberry,  garnished  with  a  bouquet  of  celery, 
flanked  with  vegetables,  supplemented  with  a  mince- 
pie,  followed  by  a  toothsome  dessert  of  nuts,  candy 
for  the  little  ones,  and  a  sly  bottle  of  wine,  to  be 
taken  medicinally  by  pater  and  materfamilias . 
Checks  have  already  been  issued  to  many  families, 
who,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  will  receive  their  well- 
filled  baskets.  These  must  be  filled  on  the  day  pre- 
ceding ;  they  can  not  be  filled  unless  this  prayer  be 
answered.  Let  those  who  believe  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer  respond  ;  let  grocers  answer  the  invocation, 
and  vegetable- dealers  heed  the  petition,  and  wine- 
merchants  remember  this  asking  for  the  poor.  If 
every  gentleman  of  easy  circumstances,  every  young 
bachelor  of  the  clubs,  and  every  family  man  who 
appreciates  his  own  well-provided,  happy  home,  will 
— two  or  three  days  before  Thanksgiving— remember 
the  less  fortunate  ones,  and  send  a  gift  to  "The 
San  Francisco  Fruit  and  Flower  Mission,"  at  420 
Post  Street,  they  will  the  better  enjoy  and  the  better 
digest  their  own  toothsome  dinners— sleep  better, 
and  have  sweeter  dreams  after  them. 


—  The    latest    Perfume    and    Sachet 
'  Amo,"  at  Greenbaura's,  128  Post  Street. 


DCXLIV.  —Bill    of    Fare    for     Twelve    Persona, 

Thanksgiving,  November  26,  1891. 

Oysters  on  the  Shell. 

Clear  Soup. 

Filet  of  Sole,  Tartar  Sauce. 

Fried  Potatoes.'    Cucumbers. 

Chicken  Pie. 

Filet  of  Beef  with  Truffles  and  Mushrooms. 

Baked  Tomatoes.     Green  Peas. 

Roman  Punch. 

Roast  Bronze  Turkey,  Chestnut  Dressing. 

Pumpkin  and  Mince  Pies. 
Strawberries.    Ice-Cream.    Orange  Cake. 
Fromage  de  Brie  and  Roquefort  Cheese. 
Wines.     Coffee. 
Orange  Cake  (republished   by  request.)— Two  cups  of 
sugar,  two  and  one-half  cups  of  flour,  five  eggs,  half  a  cup  of 
water,  the  grated  rind  and  juice  of  one  orange,  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  yeast  powder.     Reserve  the  whites  of  two  eggs 
for  soft   icing.     Beat  the   eggs   together;  add   sugar;  beat 
again  ;  put  in  the  orange,  then  the  water,  and,  lasdy,  sift  in 
the  flour.      Bake  in  two  tins  for  twenty  minutes.     For  the 
icing :  beat  the  whites  of  the  two  eggs,  with  the  grated  rind 
and  juice  of  one  orange  and  two  cups  of  sugar  until  thick  ; 
then  spread  half  between  the  two  cakes  when  cold,  ice  the 
top  with  the  other  half  and  sprinkle   thick  with  powdered 
sugar. 

—  Knoxs Sparkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


A  matinie  musicals  will  be  given  by  Miss  Virginia 
Vassault,  pianist,  and  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  vio- 
linist, at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  in 
Berkeley,  on  the  afternoon  of  December  2d.  Miss 
Louise  Holladay  has  kindly  consented  to  be  the 
vocalist  of  the  occasion. 


—  We  will  pay  fifty  dollars  premium  for 
the  most  original  sketch,  suitable  for  a  show-card, 
advertising  our  business.  Competition  closes  Decem- 
ber 15th.     Cartan,  McCarthy  &  Co. 


—  Arthur  B.  Pierson   is  now  located  at 
225  Kearny  Street.     Books  and  stationery. 


■  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.-    Painless  extraction. 

184.1  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Absolutely 
the  Best. 

It  is  richest  in  pure  cream  of  tartar  ; 

It  is  strongest  in  wholesome  leaven- 
ing power  ; 

It  has  the  best  keeping  qualities  and 
is  the  most  economical ; 

It  contains  no  alum,  ammonia  or 
other  deleterious  substance  ; 

All  the  ingredients  used  are  pub- 
lished on  the  label. 

Clevelands 

Superior 

Baking  Powder 


As    Comfortable    as    a    Couch 


RECLINING  CHAIRS,   WITH  ADJUSTABLE   BACKS 

RESTFUL  AND  LUXURIOUS 

COMFORTABLE  AND  CONVENIENT 

WHAT  COULD  BE  MORE  ACCEPTABLE 

AS  A   CHRISTMAS  GIFT? 

CALIFORNIA     FURNITURE    COMPANY 
(N  P.  Cole  &>  Co.)  "7-'23  Geary  Street,  S.  F. 


November  23,  1891. 
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The  Harron-Tracy  Wedding. 

There  was  a  very  pretty  wedding  at  the  residence 

.It  Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch,  ion  Pine  Street,  last 

I   1/ednesday    evening,    when    their   daughter,    Miss 

(   Eenrietta  Wilmerding  Tracy,  was  married  to  Mr. 

^bn  Osgood  Harron.     They  are  both  popular  in 

fiiciety  circles,   having  a  large   number  of  friends, 

Dout  two  hundred  of  whom  were  invited  to  the  re- 

;ption.     The   decoration   of  the  rooms  was   very 

•  •  ffective.     Especially  so  was  the  bridal  bower  in  the 

I  Jjkrlor,  which  was  wrought  of  woven   grasses  and 

i  ecked  with  golden-hued  chrysanthemums.     Every- 

~§}here  that  one  might  look,  chrysanthemums  were 

i  Ben  in  all  of  their  varied  shades  and  in  combinations 

>  Mat  were  thoroughly  artistic  and  beautiful.     There 

Here  many  quaint  conceits,  and  each  room  had  its 

Articular  feature. 

The  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at  half-past 
ght  o'clock,  was  witnessed  only  by  relatives  and  a 
w  intimate  friends.  Mr.  James  H.  Mundy  acted 
i  best  man,  and  Master  Fred  Smith,  a  nephew  of 
,e  bride,  carried  the  fan  and  bouquet.  The 
ficiating  clergyman  was  Rev.  W.  H.  Stoy,  of  San 
Afael,  who  performed  the  same  service  for  the 
ide's  mother  when  she  was  married,  and  also 
Berated  at  the  christening  of  the  bride.  At  nine 
clock  the  reception  commenced,  and  soon  the 
tsidence  was  filled  with  the  invited  guests.  The 
appy  couple  received  the  earnest  congratulations 
their  friends  as  they  arrived,  and  were  assisted  in 
tceiving  by  Mrs.  Hatch.  A  description  of  the 
resses  of  the  bride  and  her  mother  is  as  follows  : 
The  bride  appeared  in  an  elegant  costume  of  white  faille 
rancaise,  made  with  a  long  court  train.  The  sleeves  were 
the  Empire  style,  and  ended  with  a  fall  of  point  lace  over 
e  ungloved  hands.  A  diamond-pin  nestled  at  the  point  of 
e  V-shaped  corsage,  where  a  jabot  of  Duchesse  lace  fell  to 
e  edge  of  the  bodice.  In  her  coiffure  was  a  glistening  dia- 
ond-pin,  a  gift  of  the  groom,  which  held  in  place  the  flow- 
g  veil  of  white-silk  moleine.  Her  hand-bouquet  was  of 
lute  chrysanthemums. 

Mrs.  J.  H.  Hatch  wore  an  imported  robe  of  silk,  the 
jlor  of  which  was  a  shade  lighter  than  London  smoke.  It 
as  made  with  a  court  train,  high  neck,  and  long  sleeves, 
ad  was  trimmed  with  silk  mull,  embroidered  in  delicate 
lades.  Her  ornaments  were  diamonds. 
The  reception  was  a  most  pleasant  affair.  A 
tring  orchestra  furnished  excellent  music  for  danc- 
ig,  which  was  enjoyed  on  canvased  floors,  and  a 
jmptuous  supper  was  served.  Afterward  dancing 
'as  resumed  until  a  late  hour,  and  it  was  inter- 
npted  only  by  the  departure  of  the  bride  and 
room,  who  left  at  midnight  amid  a  fusillade  of  rice 
nd  slippers.  When  the  bride  threw  her  bouquet 
way  it  was  caught  by  Miss  Irene  Tay.  The  array 
F  wedding  presents  was  exceptionally  elegant  and 
[  much  value.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harron  left  on 
hursday  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California, 
nd  will  reside  at  2122  California  Street  when  they 
:turn.  _ 

The  Boardman  High  Tea. 

Mrs.  George  C.  Boardman  gave  an  enjoyable  high 
a  last   Monday  afternoon   at  her  residence,  1750 

ranklin  Street.      It  was  given   in  honor  of  Mrs. 

nomas  H.  Ruger,  of  Fort  Mason,  who  assisted  her 
1  receiving.  Only  married  ladies  were  invited,  and 
lere  were  about  a  hundered  callers.  They  were 
lost  pleasantly  entertained.  Refreshments  were 
ounteously  served,  and  the  affair  ended  pleasantly 
t  six  o'clock. 

The  Williams  Reception. 
The  reception  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Williams 
ave  last  Thursday  evening  at  their  residence,  1925 
Ictavia  Street,  was  a  decidedly  pleasant  affair.  It 
'as  characterized  by  bounteous  hospitality,  the  pres- 
nce  of  an  array  of  very  pretty  girls  in  becoming 
silets,  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  accessories  that  could 
and  to  make  it  a  success.  The  decoration  of  the 
isidence  was  in  quiet  taste  and  consisted  principally 
f  chrysanthemums  arranged  wherever  fancy  willed 
and  forming  in  all  a  most  attractive  ensemble. 
'he  attendance  was  quite  large,  and  everybody 
anced,  for  the  music  was  entrancing.  About  mid- 
ight  a  delicious  supper  was  served,  and  afterward 
le  festivities  were  prolonged  for  a  couple  of  hours. 


The  Nuttall  Reception. 

Mrs.  M.  Nuttall  gave  a  charming  reception  on 
aturday  evening,  November  14th,  at  her  residence, 
321  Buchanan  Street,  the  occasion  being  the  d£but 
r  society  circles  of  her  daughter.  Miss  Roberta 
luttall.  The  parlor  was  canvased  for  dancing,  and 
round   its  walls  long  sprays  of  asparagus  tenuis- 

mus  were  traced,  while  here  and  there,  in  relief, 
'ere  clusters  of  chrysanthemums.  The  hall  was 
rightened  by  an  array  of  potted  tropical  plants  and 
^reading  fern-sprays,  making  it  very  attractive, 
.bout  eighty  friends  were  invited  to  enjoy  the  affair, 
nd  they  passed  the  evening  most  pleasantly  and 
•ere  served  with  a  delicious  supper.  Among  those 
resent  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.    B.  Chapman,   Mr.  and  Mrs.   L.  L. 

"     ■,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Eells,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  B. 

_.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  B.  Par- 
)tt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Selim  Woodworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Will- 
in  H.  Crocker,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  McNutt,  Miss  Daisy 
asserly.  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Alice  Ames,  Miss  Eells,  Miss 
eth  Sperry,  Miss  Ethel  Snu'lh,  Miss  Helen  Smith,  Miss 
lary  L.  McXutt,  Miss  Helen  Otis,  Mr.  E.  M.  Greeuway, 
lr.  Coon,  Mr.  Hellman,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr.  A.  J.  Cas- 
sly,  Mr.  W.  R.  Sherwood,  Mr.  Wethered,  and  others. 


The  Brown  Lunch-Party. 
A  delightful  affair  ol  the  week  was  the  lunch-party 
iven  on  Thursday  by  Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown  at  her 
esidence,  2024  Jackson  Street.    Covers  were  laid  for 


fourteen  ladies,  and  the  floral  decoration  of  the  table 
was  extremely  artistic.  A  bounteous  menu  was 
served,  and  the  usual  pleasures  of  such  affairs  were 
enjoyed.     Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  A.  Page  Brown,  Mrs.  Beverly  McMonagle,  Miss 
Edith  Taylor,  Miss  May  E.  Pope,  Miss  Anna  Head,  Miss 
Eugenie  McLaoe,  Miss  Lena  Blanding,  Miss  Daisy  Cas- 
serly, Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Miss  Deming,  Miss  Evelyn  Caro- 
lan,  Miss  Clara  Taylor,  and  the  Misses  Ashe. 

The  Bowen  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen  gave  an  enjoyable  lunch-party 
recently  at  her  residence,  2018  Franklin  Street,  and 
hospitably  entertained  eight  of  her  friends.  The 
table  decorations  were  of  violets  and  the  menu  was 
elaborate.     Those  present  were  : 

-  Mrs.  E.  J.  Bowen,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Hobart,  Mrs.  Charles 
Holbrook,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson,  Mrs.  N.  D.  Rideout,  Mrs. 
E.  Ransom,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Moody,  Mrs.  Selden  S.  Wright,  and 
Mrs.  W.  P.  Morgan. 

The  Richards  High  Tea. 
About  two  hundred  friends  of  Mrs.  C.  O.  Richards 
were  entertained  by  her  on  Saturday,  November 
14th,  when  she  gave  a  high  tea  at  her  residence, 
1298  Van  Ness  Avenue,  the  home  of  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Bancroft,  who  are  passing  the 
winter  in  Mexico.  In  the  entertainment  of  her 
guests,  Mrs.  Richards  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  W.  G. 
Thompson,  of  New  York,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Kerr,  Mrs. 
Charles  P.  Eells,"  Miss  Evelyn  Carolan,  Miss  Mary 
L.  McNutt,  Miss  May  Hoffmann,  Miss  Lucia  Kittle, 
Miss  Florence  Lockwood,  Miss  Ella  Adams,  Miss 
Hunt,  and  Miss  Eells.  In  the  various  apartments  of 
the  residence  beautiful  flowers  were  arranged  in 
tasteful  clusters,  and  clambering  vines  added  to  the 
pretty  effect.  The  affair  occupied  three  hours,  end- 
ing at  seven  o'clock,  and  was  enjoyable  in  every 
respect. 

The  Maria  Kip  Orphanage. 

The  Maria  Kip  Orphanage  received  a  substantial 
financial  benefit  last  Thursday  evening,  when  a 
kettledrum  was  given,  under  the  auspices  of  its 
managers,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  J.  D.  Fry,  1812 
Jackson  Street.  Mrs.  Fry  bad  generously  given  the 
use  of  her  beautiful  home  for  this  purpose,  and  had 
caused  it  to  be  decorated  in  a  most  artistic  manner. 
Long-petaled  chrysanthemums  of  yellow,  pink, 
white,  and  russet  were  seen  here  and  there  in  clus- 
ters, at  times  filling  vases  and  jardinieres,  and 
again  overflowing  from  little  aerial  hammocks  or 
giving  a  touch  of  color  to  the  silvery  mirrors.  Palms, 
ferns,  and  bamboo-sprouts  were  also  used  effectively, 
all  creating  a  charming  scene.  One  of  the  prettiest 
effects  was  in  the  conservatory,  where  lighted  lanterns 
were  hung  among  the  exotics.  All  of  the  rooms 
were  canvased  for  dancing,  except  the  main  salon, 
the  marqueterie  floor  of  which  was  highly  polished. 
Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway  acted  as  floor-manager,  and 
dancing  was  enjoyed  until  midnight.  An  excellent 
supper  was  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  affair. 
Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  at  charity  entertain- 
ments, nothing  was  offered  for  sale.  The  managers 
of  the  orphanage  were  assisted  in  receiving  by  the 
following  young  ladies : 

Miss  Beth  Sperry,  Miss  Bessie  Bowie,  Miss  May  Fried- 
lander,  Miss  Mamie  Scott,  Miss  Mason,  Miss  McPherson, 
Miss  Jennie  Cheesman.  Miss  Lucy  Brooks,  Miss  Etbel 
Smith,  Miss  Ruger,  Miss  Sally  Maynard,  Miss  Mamie 
Harrington,  Miss  Edith  Findley,  Miss  Adele  Perrin,  Miss 
Graham,  Miss  Thompson,  Miss  Cole,  Miss  Mary  Belle 
Gwin,  and  Miss  Mercado. 


Pacific-Union  versus  Bohemian. 

Which  will  win,  the  red  or  the  blue  ?  This  is  the 
question  that  is  agitating  society  people  now,  and 
the  result  will  be  known  next  Saturday  afternoon, 
when  two  base-ball  nines,  selected,  respectively,  from 
members  of  the  Pacific- Union  Club  and  the 
Bohemian  Club,  will  meet  at  the  Haight  Street 
grounds  to  contest  for  supremacy  in  the  national 
game  and  a  bronze  model  of  "  The  Ball  Thrower," 
by  Douglass  Tilden.  Game  will  be  called  at  two 
o'clock,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  the 
Crutch  and  Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital. 
Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  contest,  and  a 
large  and  fashionable  audience  will  be  present.  The 
Pacific-Unions  will  wear  blue  and  the  Bohemians 
red.     The  two  nines  will  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

Pacific-Union  Club  Nine.  —  Mr.  Faxon  Alherton, 
pitcher;  Mr.  Swett,  catcher;  Mr.  William  B.  Eoarn, 
captain  and  first  base;  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  second 
base ;  Mr.  C.  G.  Bonner,  third  base ;  Mr.  E.  L.  Bosqui, 
short  stop;  Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  left  field;  Mr.  George  D. 
Boyd,  center  field;  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  right  field;  Mr. 
George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  and  Mr. 
Frederick  R.  Webster,  substitutes;  Mr.  J.  M.  Quay,  mana- 
ger ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Byrne,  assistant-manager. 

Bohemian  Club  Nine— Mr.  Charles  Dickman,  pitcher; 
Mr.  Stallings  or  Mr.  Lang,  catcher;  Mr.  Elmer  H.  de  Pue, 
first  base;  Lieutenant  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  second  base:  Mr. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase,  third  base ;  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods, 
shortstop;  Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman,  left  field;  Mr.  A.  H. 
Small,  captain  and  center  field  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Story,  right 
field ;  Mr.  Edward  R.  Dimond  and  Mr.  Harry  W.  Dimond, 
substitutes ;  Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  manager;  Mr.  E. 
W.  Townsend,  treasurer ;  Mr.  Gaston   M.  Ashe,   secretary. 


there  will  be  a  large  attendance  of  society  people. 
The  personnel  of  the  teams  is  as  follows  : 

Harvard  College  Nine.  —  Mr.  Thomas  Magee,  Jr., 
pitcher;  Mr.  Lang,  catcher ;  Mr.  Hugh  Tevis,  first  base; 
Mr.  O.  Shafter  Howard,  captain  and  second  base ;  Mr. 
Alfred  Cohen,  third  base;  Mr.  P.  W.  Selby,  short  stop; 
Mr.  Hall  McAllister,  left  field  ;  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Ashe,  right 
field  ;   H.  L.  Coleman,  center  field. 

Vale  College  Nine. — Mr.  F.  L.  Owen,  captain  and 
pitcher;  Mr.  Neville  Castle,  catcher;  Mr.  Harry  Knowles, 
first  base;  Mr.  H.  S.  Davidson,  second  base;  Mr.  W.  B. 
Goodwin,  third  base;  Mr.  L.  M.  Haight,  short  slop;  Mr. 
Edward  Pond,  right  field;  Mr.  Samuel  Knight,  left  field; 
Mr.  H.  H.  Haight,  center  field  ;  Mr.  Mouniford  S.  Wilson 
(manager),  Mr.  William  S.  Tevis,  and  Mr.  Lansing  O.  Kel- 
logg, substitutes. 


JAMES  DE  FKEMERT  &  CO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux.) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Ollre  Oil 


Harvard  versus  Yale. 
At  the  Central  Park  grounds  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon,  weather  permitting,  a  game  of  base- 
ball will  be  played  between  two  nines  comprising 
residents  of  this  coast  who  are  graduates  of  either 
Harvard  or  Yale  Colleges.  These  gentlemen  have 
given  their  services  in  aid  of  a  deserving  charity,  as 
the  society  known  as  "  The  Doctor's  Daughters  "  is 
to  receive  the  proceeds.  Both  teams  have  been  in 
constant  practice,  and  there  will  doubtless  be  much 
enthusiasm  exhibited  at  the  grounds,  as  Harvard 
and  Yale  coaches,  decked  with  crimson  and  blue, 
respectively,  will  be  present  filled  with  admirers  of 
the  two  colleges.    There  is  every  indication   that 


The  Sidebotham-Nickerson  Wedding. 

At  "  Miramar,"  the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  Doulton, 
in  Montecito,  Santa  Barbara  County,  a  pretty  wed- 
ding took  place  on  Wednesday,  November  nth. 
The  contracting  parties  were  Miss  Maude  M.  Nick- 
erson,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  A.  Nickerson, 
of  this  city,  and  Dr.  Harold  Sidebotham,  of  Cheshire, 
England.  The  residence  was  handsomely  decorated 
with  chrysanthemums  and  tropical  plants,  and  about 
sixty  friends  witnessed  the  wedding.  Rev.  Dr 
Ramsey,  of  Pasadena,  officiated. 

The  bride  was  attired  in  a  very  effective  toilet  of  white 
Bengaline  silk,  trimmed  with  old  point  lace.  The  veil  of 
white  tulle  r'ppled  gracefully  to  the  end  of  the  court  train. 
She  carried  a  cluster  of  white  chrysanthemums. 

Her  sister,  Miss  Myra  Nickerson,  was  the  maid  of  honor, 
and  she  appeared  in  a  becoming  toilet  of  light-blue  silk 
tissue,  with  gold-and-white  embroidery.  She  carried  a  cluster 
of  yellow  chrysanthemums. 

The  wedding  was  very  pleasantly  celebrated. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sidebotham  will  reside  in  Montecito 
when  they  return  from  their  wedding  trip. 


The  Martel-Rengstorff  Wedding. 
Mr.  Alfred  C.  Martel,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Martel,  of  this  city,  and  Miss  Marie  Rengstorffwere 
united  in  marriage  on  Thursday,  November  12th,  at 
the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  Mr.  Henry  Reng- 
storff,  near  Mountain  View.  It  was  a  very  quiet 
affair,  only  relatives  being  present.  Rev.  Dr.  Gil- 
lespie, of  San  Jos£,  performed  the  ceremony.  The 
bride  wore  a  robe  of  heavy,  corded,  cream-colored 
silk  and  carried  a  bouquet  of  roses.  A  dijeuner  was 
served  at  one  o'clock,  and  later  in  the  day  the  newly 
wedded  couple  left  for  Monterey.  They  received 
some  very  costly  presents.  Mr.  Martel  has  a  ranch 
near  Mountain  View,  where  he  and  his  bride  will 
reside. 

The  Stump-Aull  Wedding. 
A  notable  wedding  took  place  last  Wednesday 
morning  at  the  residence  of  Captain  Charles  Aull, 
Warden  of  the  State  Prison,  at  Folsom.  The  con- 
tracting parties  were  his  sister,  Miss  Evelyn  Aull, 
daughter  of  the  late  Dr.  Aull,  and  Mr.  Irwin  C. 
Stump,  manager  of  the  Hearst  estate.  Quite  a 
number  of  relatives  and  intimate  friends  were  in- 
vited, many  attending  from  this  city  and  other  dis- 
tant points.  The  residence  was  profusely  decorated 
with  floral  treasures.  Rev.  George  W.  Sweeney,  of 
Oakland,  performed  the  ceremony  at  half-past 
eleven  o'clock,  after  which  a  half-hour  was  pleas- 
antly passed  in  congratulating  the  newly  wedded 
couple.  At  noon  an  elaborate  breakfast  was  served 
and  a  couple  of  hours  were  devoted  to  its  enjoy- 
ment. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stump  left  at  three  o'clock  to 
make  a  tour  of  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  They 
will  reside  in  this  city,  at  1812  Pacific  Avenue,  when 
they  return,  and  will  receive  on  Thursdays.  The 
wedding  gifts  were  numerous,  substantial  in  charac- 
ter, and  of  much  elegance. 


The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


H.  LIEBES  &  GO. 

( Incorporated ), 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 


Sealskin  Garments  a  Specialty. 


133,  135,  137,  139,  Post  Street 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 

says:    "My  daughter,   a   >oung    girl   of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a  dan- 
gerous   illness -scarlet    fever— and    for 
days    could    take  no   nourishment  ex- 


Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  and 
navy  people  at  the  various,  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended  : 

Paymaster  John  Q.  Lovell,  U.  S.  N.,  who  was  formerly 
stationed  at  Mare  Island,  was  married  last  Wednesday,  in 
Baltimore,  to  Miss  Nannie  Gordon. 


As  "  Society," 

Within  the  true  and  real  meaning  of  the  phrase,  grows 
and  develops  in  the  United  States,  there  grows  and 
develops  with  it  a  cultured  and  refined  taste  in  all 
things.  This  indisputable  fact  accounts  for  the  great 
popularity  which  the  Pommery  and  Greno  Sec  Cham- 
pagne is  lately  acquiring  in  the  most  select  circles  of 
American  society.  For  a  long  time  past  this  wine 
has  been  almost  exclusively  used  among  the  royalty 
and  nobility  of  Europe,  more  particularly  in  England 
and  Russia.  Its  intrinsic  merits  commend  it  to  the 
critical  and  discerning  judgment  of  those  who  have 
the  means  to  indulge  in  the  best  of  everything  that 
is  to  be  had.  Persons  who  intend  giving  select 
entertainments  should  be  particular  to  have  this  wine 
on  the  table,  and  bear  in  mind  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
opinion  :  "  There  is  no  headache  in  Pommery  Sec." 
— London  Journal. 


—  Kr;tiko  ;  609  Merchant  Street.  Reads 
character  from  handwriting,  in  ink,  unruled  paper. 
Send  50  cents. 


—  Sunny,    Pleasant    Rooms,   with    Board, 
can  be  had  at  2228  California  St.,  near  Webster. 


—  Artistic    Toilet    Novelties    at  Gkeen- 
baum's. 


"  Larkspur  Inn  " 

Just  twelve  and  three-quarter  miles  from  San  Francisco,  via 
Sausalito,  on  North  Pacific  Coast  (narrow-gauge)  Railroad. 

Open  all  the  Year  Round. 
Climate  famous  for   relief   from  asthmatic  and   pulmonary 
affections.     Plenty  of  trees  and  Fine  Drives. 

We  Make  a  Specialty  of  our  Table. 
It  will  pay  Eastern  tourists  to  spend  their  winters  with  us. 
Trains  and  boats  to  San  Francisco  every  two  hours.     Write 
or  telegraph,  Bl  rBDU  &  Terry,  Larkspur,  Cal. 


cept  Wilburs 

COCOA- 

THETA 

—  FOR  SALE   B\   — 
Boericke  &  Runyon,  H omeopathists,  234  Sutter  Street. 
H.  Schroeder  S:  Co.,  Fi  Imore,  near  California. 
Ratjhen  S;  Co.,  Stockton  Street. 
Bibo  brothers  &  Co..  Polk  and  California. 
F.  W.  Reichcrs,  Larkin  and  Ellis. 
Arnold  Brothers.  916  Valencia.   And  all  first-class  Grocers. 

317-319  KBAKXT  ST.,   bet.  Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  b 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us.  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Free.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
r;ta«=e<.      All  Wind";  of  Ontical  floods  renaired 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE'  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonahle,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  l^nndro.  Cal. 


STORAGE 

W  J.  M.  PII 


ir     Farn)tnr««, 

and  other  K" 
ADVANCES 
J.  SI.  PIERCE.   735  Mark, 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1891. 


CmH.FULLERDESK CO. 

/WMFAETURES. 

\\BANK.  OFFICE 

"AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
±B38-64DMlSSiaRST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup  &  BonaS, 

GreenTurtle,  Mulligatawny 

Sample  will  be  aent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  3Sc 
E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.  A. 


^OTMfrlZEOFltPuFR 


QUINA 


JAROCHES 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

PERU VI AN  BARK,  IRON, 
RICH    CAtTlAN    WINE, 

used  with  entire  success  by  the  Hospitals  of 

Paris  for  INDIGESTION,  RETARDED 
CONVALESCENCE,  INFLUENZA, 
SCROFULOUS  AFFECTIONS,  &C. 

IRON  and  PERUVIAN  BARK  are  the 
most  powerful  weapons  known  in  the  art  of 
curing ;  Iron  is  the  principal  of  our  Wood  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness ;  Peruvian  Bark 
affords  life  to  the  organs,  and  activity  to' 
their  function?.       Paris  :  22  rue  Drouot. 

E.  FQUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S„ 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  Y. 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROVVELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Sprace  St,, 
New  York. 


XT  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
■*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  posiaze 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directoryof  all  the  best  papersand 
class  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours  to 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

For  full   particulars   see   special   Illustrated  Programme, 
"Egypt and  the  Nile,"  15c;  "  Palestine,"  15c;  or  "  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  10c.,  by  mail.  THOS.  COOK  &  SON, 
621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 


(direct  importation). 
O-    H:_    DTJPiTTON    cfe 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston, 


CO. 


NEW  CATALOGUE  of  over  10,000  subjects,  com- 
prising the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old  World,  mounted  and  unmounted.  Braun's  Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 

STEINWAY 

ScJSoHS. 

ifimWoRL])^ 

CABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYlO.,  206-208  Post 

THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDV  STS. 

(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
semi-annually,  to  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President 
VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    DYING    GAG. 

There  was  an  affecting  scene  on  the  stage  of  a 
New  York  theatre  the  other  night — a  scene  invisible 
to  the  audience  and  not  down  on  the  bills,  but  one 
far  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  anything  en- 
acted before  the  footlights  that  night,  although  it 
was  a  minstrel  company  that  gave  the  entertain- 
ment. 

It  was  a  wild,  blustering  night,  and  the  wind 
howled  mournfully  around  the  street  corners,  blind- 
ing the  pedestrians  with  the  clouds  of  dust  that  it 
caught  up  from  the  gutters  and  hurled  into  their 
faces. 

Old  man  Sweeny,  the  stage  door-keeper,  dozing 
in  his  little  glazed  box,  was  awakened  by  a  sudden 
gust  that  banged  the  stage  door  and  then  went  howl- 
ing along  the  corridor,  almost  extinguishing  the  gas- 
jets  and  making  the  minstrels  shiver  in  their  dress- 
ing-rooms. 

"What!  you  here  to-night?"  exclaimed  old  man 
Sweeny,  as  a  frail  figure,  muffled  up  in  a  huge  ulster, 
staggered  through  the  doorway  and  stood  leaning 
against  the  wall,  trying  to  catch  his  breath. 

"Yes  ;  I  felt  that  I  couldn't  stay  away  from  the 
footlights  to-night.  They  tell  me  I'm  old  and  worn 
out,  and  had  better  take  a  rest,  but  I'll  go  on  till  I 
drop";  and  with  a  hollow  cough  the  Old  Gag 
plodded  wearily  down  the  dim  and  draughty  cor- 
ridor, and  sank  wearily  on  a  sofa  in  the  big  dressing- 
room,  where  the  other  Gags  and  Conundrums  were 
awaiting  their  cues. 

"Poor  old  fellow!"  said  one  of  them,  sadly; 
"  he  can't  hold  out  much  longer." 

"  He  ought  not  to  go  on  except  at  matinees,"  re- 
plied another  veteran,  who  was  standing  in  front  of 
the  mirror,  trimming  his  long,  silvery  beard  ;  and 
just  then  an  attendant  came  in  with  several  basins 
of  gruel,  and  the  old  Jests  lucked  napkins  under 
their  chins,  and  sat  down  to  partake  of  a  little 
nourishment  before  going  on. 

The  bell  tinkled  and  the  entertainment  began. 
One  after  another  the  Jokes  and  Conundrums  heard 
their  cues,  went  on,  and  returned  to  the  dressing- 
room  ;  for  they  all  had  to  go  on  again  in  the  after- 
piece. The  house  was  crowded  to  the  dome,  and 
there  was  scarcely  a  dry  eye  in  the  vast  audience,  as 
one  after  another  of  the  old  Quips  and  Jests,  that 
had  been  treasured  household  words  in  many  a 
family,  came  on  and  then  disappeared  to  make  room 
for  others  of  their  kind. 

As  the  evening  wore  on,  the  whisper  ran  through 
the  theatre  that  the  Old  Gag  was  going  on  that 
night — perhaps  for  the  last  time — and  many  an  eye 
grew  dim,  many  a  pulse  beat  quicker  at  the  thought 
of  listening  once  more  to  that  hoary  Jest,  about 
whose  head  were  clustered  so  many  sacred  memories. 
Meanwhile,  the  Old  Gag  was  sitting  in  his  corner 
of  the  dressing-room,  his  head  bowed  on  his  breast, 
his  gruel  untasted  on  the  tray  before  him.  The 
other  Gags  came  and  went,  but  he  heeded  them  not. 
His  thoughts  were  far  away.  He  was  dreaming  of 
old  days,  of  his  early  struggles  for  fame,  and  of  his 
friends  and  companions  of  years  ago.  "  Where  are 
they  now?"  he  asked  himself,  sadly.  "Some  are 
wanderers  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  in  comic  operas. 
Two  of  them  found  ignoble  graves  in  the  '  Tourists' 
company.  Others  are  sleeping  beneath  the  daisies 
in  Harper's  Editor's  Drawer." 
"  You're  called,  sir  !  " 

The  Old  Gag  awoke  from  his  reverie,  and  started 
to  his  feet,  with  something  of  the  old-time  fire  flash- 
ing in  his  eye.  Throwing  aside  his  heavy  ulster,  he 
staggered  to  the  entrance,  and  stood  there  patiently 
waiting  for  his  cue. 

"  You're  hardly  strong  enough  to  go  on  to-night," 
said  a  Merry  Jest,  touching  him  kindly  on  the  arm  ; 
but  the  gray-bearded  one  shook  him  off,  saying 
hoarsely  : 

"  Let  be  !  let  be!  I  must  read  those  old  lines 
once  more — it  may  be  for  the  last  time." 

And  now  a  solemn  hush  fell  upon  the  vast  audi- 
ence, as  a  sad-faced  minstrel  uttered,  in  tear-com- 
pelling accents,  the  most  pathetic  words  in  all  the 
literature  of  minstrelsy  : 

"  And  so  you  say,  Mr.  Johnson,  that  all  the  peo- 
ple on  the  ship  were  perishing  of  hunger,  and  yet 
you  were  eating  fried  eggs.  How  do  you  account 
for  that  ?  " 

For  one  moment  a  death-like  silence  prevailed. 
Then  the  Old  Gag  stepped  forward,  and,  in  clear, 
ringing  tones,  replied  : 

"  The  ship  lay  to,  and  I  got  one." 
A  wild,  heart-rending  sob  came  from  the  audience 
and  relieved  the  tension  as  the  Old  Gag  staggered 
back   into   the  entrance  and  fell  into   the   friendly 
arms  that  were  waiting  to  receive  him. 

Sobbing  Conundrums  bore  him  to  a  couch  in  the 
dressing-room.     Weeping  Jokes   strove    in    vain  to 
bring  back  the  spark  of  life  to  his  inanimate  form. 
But  all  to  no  avail. 
The  Old  Gag  was  dead. — Puck. 


The  Grand  Inquest  of  the  Nation 

Finds  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters  foremost  among 
tonics.  This  verdict  would  not  have  been  rendered 
had  it  not  been  perfectly  consonant  with  facts.  The 
medicine  is  a  peerless  reviver  of  declining  strength, 
an  insurmountable  check  to  premature  decay.  Be- 
sides being  productive  of  these  grand  results,  it  over- 
comes dyspepsia,  malaria,  and  rheumatism,  liver 
complaint  and  kidney  weakness.  It  is  a  superb 
appetizer. 


HOOSIER    VERSE. 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

MY   PHILOSOFY. 
I  ain't,  ner  don't  p'tend  to  be, 
Much  posted  on  philosofy; 
But  thare  Is  times,  when  all  alone, 
I  workout  idees  of  my  own. 
And  of  these  same  thare  is  a  few 
I'd  like  to  jest  refer  to  you — 
Pervidin'  that  you  don't  object 
To  listen  clos't  and  rickollect. 

I  alius  argy  that  a  man 
Who  does  about  the  best  he  can 
Is  plenty  good  enough  to  suit 
This  lower  mundane  institute — 
No  matter  ef  his  daily  walk 
Is  subject  fer  his  neighbor's  talk, 
And  critic-minds  of  ev'ry  whim 
Jest  all  git  up  and  go  fer  him  ! 

I  knowed  a  feller  onc't  that  had 
The  yaller-janders  mighty  bad. 
And  each  and  ev'ry  fnend  he'd  meet 
Would  stop  and  give  him  some  receet 
Fer  cuorin'  of  'em.     But  he  d  say 
He  kind  o'  thought  they'd  go  away 
Without  no  medicin',  and  boast 
That  he'd  git  well  without  one  doste. 

He  kep*  a  yallerin'  on — and  they 
Perdictin'  that  he'd  die  some  day 
Before  he  knowed  it !     Tuck  his  bed, 
The  feller  did,  and  lost  his  head. 
And  wundered  in  his  mind  a  spell — 
Then  rallied,  and,  at  last,  got  well ; 
But  ev'ry  friend  that  said  he'd  die 
Went  back  on  him  etemaly  ! 

It's  natchural  enough,  I  guess. 

When  some  gits  more  and  some  gits  less, 

Fer  them-uns  on  the  slimmest  side 

To  claim  it  ain't  a  fair  divide  ; 

And  I've  knowed  some  to  lay  and  wait. 

And  git  up  soon,  and  set  up  late, 

To  ketch  some  feller  they  could  hate 

Fer  goin'  at  a  faster  gait. 

The  signs  is  bad  when  folks  commence 

A  findin'  fault  with  Providence, 

And  balkin'  'cause  the  earth  don't  shake 

At  ev'ry  pra*  cin'  step  they  take. 

No  man  is  great  till  he  can  see 

How  less  than  little  he  would  he 

Ef  stripped  to  self,  and  stark  and  bare 

He  hung  his  sign  out  anywhare. 

My  doctem  is  to  lay  aside 

Contensions,  and  be  satisfied  : 

Jest  do  your  best,  and  praise  er  blame 

That  follers  that,  counts  jest  the  same. 

I've  alius  noticed  grate  success 

Is  mixed  with  troubles,  more  or  less, 

And  it's  the  man  who  does  the  best 

That  gits  more  kicks  than  all  the  rest. 


WORTER-MELON    TIME. 

Old  worter-melon  time  is  a-comin'  round  again. 
And  they  ain't  no  man  a-livin'  any  tickleder'n  me, 

Fer  the  way  I  hanker  after  worter-melons  is  a  sin — 
Which  is  the  why  and  wharefore,  as  you  can  plainly  see. 

Oh  !  it's  in  the  sandy  soil  worter-melons  does  the  best. 
And  its  t^-are  they'll  lay  and  waller  in  the  sunshine  and  the 
dew 

Till  they  wear  all  the  green  streaks  clean  off  of  theyr  breast ; 
And  you  bet  I  ain't  a-findin'  any  fault  with  them  ;  air  you  * 

They  ain't  no  better  thing  in  the  vegetable  line  ; 

And  they  don't  need  much  'tendin',  as  ev'ry  farmer  knows ; 
And  when  theyr  ripe  and  ready  fer  to  pluck  from  the  vine, 

I  want  to  say  to  you  theyr  the  best  fruit  that  grows. 

It's  some  likes  the  yeller-core,  and  some  likes  the  red, 
And  it's  some  says  "  The  little  Califomy  "  is  the  best ; 

But  the  sweetest  slice  of  all  I  ever  wedged  in  my  head, 
Is  the  old  "  Edingburg  Mounting-sprout,"  of  the  West. 

You  don't  want  no  punkins  nigh  your  worter-melon  vines — 
'Cause,    some  -  way  -  another,   they'll    spile    your    melons, 
shore ; — 

I've  seed  'em  taste  like  punkins,  from  the  core  lo  the  lines, 
Which  may  be  a  fact  you  have  heered  of  before. 

But  your  melons  that's  raised  and  "tended  to  with  care, 
You  can  walk  around  amongst  'em  with  a  parent's  pride 
and  joy, 

And  thump  'em  on  the  heads  with  as  fatherly  a  air 
As  ef  each  one  of  them  was  your  little  girl  er  boy. 

I  joy  in  my  hart  jest  to  hear  that  rippin'  sound 
When  you  split  one  down  the  back  and  jolt  the  halves  in 
two. 
And  the  friends  you  love  the  best  is  gethered  all  around — 
And  you  says  unto  your  sweethart,  "Oh,  here's  the  core 
fer  you  ! " 

And  I  like  to  slice  'em  up  in  big  pieces  fer  'em  all, 
Espeshally  the  childern,  and  watch  theyr  high  delight 

As  one  by  one  the  rines  with  theyr  pink  notches  falls, 

And  they  holler  fer  some  more,  with  unquenched  appetite. 

Boys  takes  to  it  natchurl,  and  I  like  to  see  'em  eat — 
A   slice    of    worter-melon's    like  a    french-harp    in   theyr 
hands, 
And  when  they  "saw"  it  through  theyr  mouth  sich  music 
can't  be  beat — 
'Cause  it's  music  both  the  spent  and  the  stummick  under- 
stands. 

Oh,   they's   more   in  worter-melons   than   the  purty-colored 
meat, 
And   the  overflowin'  sweetness  of  the  worter  squshed  be- 
twixt 
The  up'ard  and  the  down'ard  motions  of  a  feller's  teeth. 
And  it's  the  taste  of  ripe  old  age  and  juicy  childhood 
mixed. 

Fer  I  never  taste  a  melon  but  my  thoughts  flies  away 
To  the  summer  time  of  youth ;  and  again  I  see  the  dawn, 

And  the  fadin'  afternoon  of  the  long  summer  day. 

And  the  dusk  and  dew  a-fallin',  and  the  night  a-comin' 
on. 

And  thare's  the  com  around  us,  and  the  lispin'  leaves  and 
trees, 

And  the  stars  a-peekin'  down  on  us  as  still  as  silver  mice, 
And  us  boys  in  the  worter-melons  on  our  hands  and  knees, 

And  the  new  moon  hanein'  ore  like  a  yeller-cored  slice. 

Oh  !  it's  worter-melon  time  is  a-comin'  round  again. 
And  they  ain't  no  man  a-livin'  any  tickleder'n  me, 

Fer  the  way  I  hanker  after  worter-melons  is  a  sin — 
Which  is  the  why  and  wharefore,  as  you  can  plainly  see. 


; ;  "  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX.' 

PAINLESS--EFFECTUAL; 

FOR  A 

DISORDERED  LIVER] 

Taken  as  directed  these  famous  Pills  3 
will  prove  marvellous  restoratives  to  all  J 
enfeebled  by  the  above  or  kindred  diseases.  J 

25  Cents  a  Box, 

but  generally  recognized  in  England  and,  J 
in  fact  throughout  the  world  to  be  "wortha  2 
guinea  a  box."  for  the  reason  that  they  \ 
frljCL  CURE  a  wide  range  of  com-  t 
plaints,  and  that  they  have  saved  to  many  # 
sufferers  not  merely  one  but  many  guineas,  J 
in  doctors'  bi!!s. 

.  i  all  druggists.     Price  23  cents  a  box. 


STYLISH  NOVELTIES,  E"*ssx&piH 

ENGLISH  TOP-COATS, 

ENGLISH  DRIVING-COATS, 

ENGLISH  OVERCOATS, 

LOUIS  XV.  COATS, 

CHESTERFIELDS 
REEFERS 

Our  stock  is  the  largest  and  most  complete  in  every  pa 
ticular,  and  comprises  all  above  styles,  lined  or  unlined,  pla 
or  trimmed  with  any  of  the  following  furs : 

BEAVER,    STONE-MARTEN,    MINK,    SKUNK 
OTTER,    SEAL,    SABLE. 

All  Carefully  Selected  Furs. 


FRATINCER'S, 

The     Largest     and      Leading:     Cloak    Honst 
Occupying  entire  building  of  three  floors, 

105    KEARNY    STREET,    S.    F. 


JTJ8T     RECEIVED  I 

A   NEW    IMPORTATION   OF 


HARTZ  MOUNTAINS 

GERMAN  CANARIES 

ALSO   A    FINE   LOT    OF 
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Louisiana  Mocking  Birds  and  Young  Talfcln 
Parrots.    All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Monkeys,  eto. 

A.   C.    ROBISON, 

337  KEARNY  ST.,  and    1304  MARKET  81 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  M.     At  pupils' n 
dence,  1  to  5  f.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address.  2324  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALI 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rnv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M.  A.,  Principal. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 

The  Celebrated 

CH0C0LAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33     MILLION    Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free.  Nlenler,  Union  Sq„  N.  Y.    ■ 
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STORYETTES. 

1  Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

'    Early  in  bis  career,  some  one  gave  Bishop  Wilber- 

force  the  sobriquet  of  "  Soapy  Sara."     A  lady  once 

asked  him    why    he    was    so    called.      "Because, 

.madam, "  he  answered,  "  I  am  always  in  hot  water  | 

and  always  come  out  of  it  with  clean  hands."     On 

another  occasion,   the  bishop   was  at   an   evening 

((party,    when    a    lady    sang   a    song    very    badly. 

/"That  is  a  difficult  song,"  remarked  some  one  to 

lithe  bishop.     "  Difficult?"  was  the  reply;  "would 

it  were  impossible." 

I  The  very  fact  that  our  language  is  a  potpourri 
[{says  the  Boston  Globe},  explains  why  foreigners 
[find  it  so  hard  to  learn.  There  is  a  story  told  at 
the  expense  of  a  German  lady  teacher  at  Welles- 
ley  College.  One  very  cold  day  she  came  into  the 
dining-room  for  the  five-o'clock  dinner,  and  one  of 
the  young  ladies  remarked  :  "  How  cold  it  is  to- 
day !  "  "  Yes,"  replied  the  teacher,  "  it  has  been  so 
cold  in  my  room  that  I  had  to  sit  all  the  afternoon 
with  my  feet  on  the  transom."    Radiator  she  meant. 


broker  ;  "  we  are  all  to  be  touched  off  in  one  piece, 
as  large  as  life,  all  seated  upon  our  lawn  at  Clap- 
ham,  and  all  singing  '  God  save  the  King.'  " 


Mr.  Wilde  says  he  is  a  journalist,  and  modestly 
observes  :  "  I  am  told  that  my  judgment  as  an  art  and 
dramatic  critic  is  considered  final."  This  is  almost 
equal  (says  the  Albany  Times)  to  Oscar's  remark  to 
a  London  friend  who  visited  him  in  Paris.  "Did 
you  drop  in  at  my  chambers  before  you  left  Lon- 
don ?"  inquired  the  aesthete.  "  I  did,"  was  the  re- 
ply. "  Did  you  observe  whether  my  lily  was  in 
flower  ?  "  The  friend  answered  that  it  was.  "  How 
good  of  it  to  bloom  while  I  am  away  !  "  murmured 
Oscar,  gently. 

There  was  a  certain  master  of  fox-hounds  in  one 
of  the  English  shires  who  was  greatly  angered  by 
the  awkwardness  of  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  in- 
variably rode  over  the  hounds.  At  one  of  the  meets, 
the  M.  F.  H.  rode  up  to  the  awkward  hunter,  and, 
in  the  most  chilling  tones,  said  :  "Mr.  So-and-So, 
there  are  two  dogs  in  the  pack  to-day.  Snap  and 
Tatters,  which  I  am  especially  fond  of,  and  I  would 
esteem  it  a  favor  if  you  would  avoid  killing  or  maim- 
ing them  with  your  horse's  hoofs."  "Certainly,  my 
dear  fellow,"  replied  Mr.  So-and-So  ;  "  but,  as  I  do 
not  know  them,  will  .you  be  kind,  enough  to  put  tags 
on  them  for  me  ?  " 

When  Prince  George  of  Wales  took  command  of 
the  gunboat  Thrush,  he  also  took  upon  himself  the 
usual  duty  of  conducting  the  religious  service  on  the 
vessel  on  Sunday  mornings.  Everything  went  on 
well,  apparently,  but  at  the  end  of  about  four  weeks 
some  one  suggested  to  the  prince  that  he  was  not 
reciting  the  liturgy  according  to  Cranmer,  although 
the  ship's  company  was  highly  flattered  by  his  ren- 
dering. He  had  been  reciting  fervently  and  hum- 
bly :  "We  have  done  those  things  that  we  ought 
to  have  done,  and  have  left  undone  those  things 
which  we  ought  not  to  have  done,"  and  tha  crew  had 
been  accepting  his  statement  of  the  case  and  feeling 
good. 

George  the  Fourth  asked  Dr.  Gregory  what  was 
the  longest  sederunt  after  dinner  that  he  had  ever 
heard  of  on  credible  authority.  The  doctor  an- 
swered :  "  The  longest  I  know  of  was  at  the  house 
of  a  learned  Scottish  judge,  Lord  Newton.  A  gen- 
tleman called  at  his  house,  in  York  Place,  Edin- 
burgh, at  a  late  hour,  and  was  informed  that  his 
lordship  was  at  dinner.  Next  day,  the  same  gentle- 
man called  at  an  early  hour,  and,  being  again  in- 
formed that  the  judge  was  at  dinner,  expressed  sur- 
prise that  the  dinner  of  that  day  should  be  so  much 
earlier  than  the  dinner  of  the  day  before.  '  It  is  the 
very  same  dinner,'  replied  the  servant ;  '  his  lordship 
has  not  yet  risen  from  the  table.'  " 

Hoppner,  the  English  portrait-painter,  once  told 
how  a  wealthy  stock-broker  drove  up  to  his  door, 
and  the  carriages  emptied  into  his  hall  a  gentleman 
and  lady,  with  five  sons  and  seven  daughters — all 
samples  of  "pa"  and  "ma" — as  well-fed  and  as 
city-bred  a  comely  family  as  any  within  the  sound 
of  Bow  Bells.  "Well,  Mr.  Painter,"  said  he, 
"here  we  are — a  baker's  dozen;  how  much  will 
you  demand  for  painting  the  whole  lot  of  us, 
prompt  payment  for  discount?"  "Why,"  replied 
the   astonished    painter— "  why,    that    will    depend 

upon  the  dimensions,  style,  composition,  and " 

"Oh,    that    is    all  settled,"   quoth   the  enlightened 


A  Winsted  professional  man,  a  few  days  ago,  had 
concocted  a  very  savory  liquid  from  a  mixture  of  sev- 
eral choice  brands  (says  the  Hartford  Courant),  and 
invited  his  friend,  a  local  physician,  to  "  have  some- 
thing," which  he  did.  A  day  or  two  afterward,  the 
invited  friend  thought  he  would  like  another  taste, 
and  leisurely  wended  his  way  to  his  friend's  office. 
When  he  entered,  the  doctor  had  a  lady  in  his  dental- 
chair,  filling  her  teeth.  He  looked  around,  and, 
seeing  his  caller,  said:  "Hello,  come  after  some 
more  rum  ?  "  The  caller  nearly  fainted  at  the  salu- 
tation, and  simply  stared  at  the  dentist,  who  finally 
again-blurted  out:  "You  look  pale  around  the 
gills.  Hold  on  a  minute  and  I'll  give  you  some 
more  rum."  The  caller  again  was  thunderstruck, 
but  finally  managed  to  say:  "Doctor,  can  I  see 
you  a  moment  in  your  parlor?"  "  Certainly,"  said 
the  dentist,  and  he  immediately  stepped  away  from 
his  lady  patient,  and  passed  into  the  parlor.  When 
there,  the  friend,  bridling  with  indignation,  said  in  a 
freezing  tone:  "Doctor,  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  any  way  ?  Are  you  crazy,  are  you  drunk,  or 
are  you  the  si m on  pure  extract  of  a  blanked  fool? 
What's  the  matter  with  you,  any  way?"  "Oh, 
that's  all  right,"  said  the  dentist  ;  "  that  lady  won't 
give  you  away — she's  deaf  and  dumb." 


CAIN       \ 

ONE  POUND  ! 
A  Day. 

A  GAIN  OF    A   POUND   A  DAY   IN  THE   j 
CASE  OF  A  MAN  WHO  HAS  BECOME  "ALL   | 
RUN  DOWN,"  AND  HAS  BEGUN    TO  TAKE 
THAT  REMARKABLE  FLESH  PRODUCER,       ' 

SCOTT'S 

Fmulsion 

I    OF  PURE  COD  LIVER  OIL  WITH 

J  Hypophosphites  of  Lime  &  Soda 

)    IS     NOTHING     UNUSUAL.        THIS     FEAT 
)    HAS  BEEN   PERFORMED  OVER  AND  OVER 

J  again.     Palatable    as    milk.    En-  , 

!    DORSED  BY  PHYSICIANS.      SOLD  BY  ALL 
!   DRUGGISTS.   AVOID  SUBSTITUTIONS  AND   | 
(    IMITATIONS. 


Lieutenant  P.  R.  Brown,  of  the  United  States 
army,  and  bride,  who  were  married  recently,  were 
the  victims  of  a  ludicrous  joke  at  the  hands  of  their 
friends.  They  boarded  the  Pittsburg  day-express 
for  Philadelphia,  and  like  most  honey-mooners  tried 
to  look  and  act  like  old  married  people.  Meanwhile, 
their  baggage  was  holding  an  impromptu  reception 
in  the  baggage-car.  There  were  three  brand-new 
trunks,  and  upon  one  of  them  a  huge  card  was 
tacked  with  large  brass  tacks,  with  the  inscription  : 
"  Honey-moon  baggage  ;  bride's  trousseau."  This 
was  further  ornamented  with  a  large  bow  of  white 
satin.  On  the  second  trunk  was  a  placard  like  this  : 
"Handle  with  care;  just  married,"  and  another 
huge  white-satin  bow.  The  groom's  trunk  was 
spared  a  label,  but  the  satin  bow  was  a  trifle  larger 
and  more  conspicuous  than  the  others.  The  bag- 
gage-agent thought  the  thing  too  good  to  keep  to 
himself,  so  he  invited  everybody  in  to  enjoy  the  joke. 
Of  course  everybody  went  through  the  cai  to  find 
the  young  married  couple,  and  equally,  of  course, 
the  young  married  couple  were  easily  found,  and 
they  wondered,  as  the  people  smiled  broadly  when 
they  passed  them,  whether  they  were  more  con- 
spicuously married  than  all  the  other  young  brides 
and  grooms  who  had  lived,  and  moved,  and  had  their 
being,  or  whether  they  were  only  suffering  what 
thousands  had  done  before  them. 


A  Valuable  Remedy. 

Hon.  Edmund  L.  Pitts,  the  late  President  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  writes: 

"State  of  New  York,  Senate  Chamber, 
"  Albany,  March  n,  1886. 

"  I  have  used  Ai  lcock's  Porous  Plasters  in  my  family 
for  the  past  five  years,  and  can  truthfully  say  they  are  a 
valuable  remedy  and  effect  great  cures.  I  would  not  be 
without  them.  I  have  in  several  instances  given  some  to 
friends  suffering  with  weak  and  lame  backs,  and  they  have 
invariably  afforded  certain  and  speedy  relief.  They  can  not 
be  too  highly  commended." 


Don't  leave  the  writing  of  your  advertise- 
ment to  the  last  minute— "just  before  the 
store  closes"—  it  may  lead  10  the  sheriff 
writing  your  advertisement  and  closing  your 
store. 

Don't  copy  the  circus  style  and  exhaust 
Webster's  supply  of  superlative  adjectives ; 
on  the  contrary,  be  honest,  candid,  and 
even  confidential. 

Don't  think  the  biggest  and  blackest- 
faced  type  is  essential  to  your  success,  and 
don't  exhaust  the  resources  of  the  printing- 
office  in  your  demands  for  variety  ;  on  the 
contrary,  use  but  one  or  two  lines  or  styles 
of  type,  and  leave  plenty  of  space  about 
your  announcement. 

Don't  forget  that  every  mentioning  of 
your  firm's  name  is  an  advertisement. 

Don't  fail  to  keep  posted  on  current 
topics — especially  those  of  a  local  nature — 
and  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

Don't  forget  that  your  business  is  to  ad- 
vertise—to please  your  employers -to  at- 
tract the  public,  and  not  to  satisfy  vour 
own  personal  whims. — D.  J.  McDonald, 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold   Medal  at  the  Paris  Cniversal   Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A.   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


'  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 


THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco*  Oal. 


THE  BA3JK  OF  OAXIFORNTA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

Julv  i,  1890. 

William  Alvohd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Bvkon  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton ad  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS-  New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louie, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  SonB ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  or 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  id 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cm 
cinnati.  Portland,  Or..  Los  Angeles. 

27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (Paid  up  In  Gold  )   8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything). .      278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchang-e  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

■     ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  corner  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.   Sacramento  and    Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAl 

STEAJVISHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer,       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Thursday,  November  26 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  'Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

San  Bias Monday,  Nov.  23,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong-,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  31,  at  3  P.M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Ian.  2  3,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska. 
9  a.  m..  Sept.  and  Oct.  13,  37,  Nov.* and  Dec.  ir,  36. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  pons  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  A.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego(  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  iia.m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  35th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No    to  MirrM  Strt*.  S»n  Frmnclico.  C*I 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  dne  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.OO   A, 
I.OO   A, 


OO   M, 

OO    P. 

OO     P. 

00  r, 

00  P. 


I  00  P. 
i.oo  P. 


From  Nov.  1,  1891. 


I.OO    P. 

r.00   P. 


Eenicia,  Rumsey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  Niles.  and  San  Jostf 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga. . , 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa. 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . , 
I  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  l 

X      first-class  locally f 

[  Niles,  San  Jose\  Stockton,  lone,  1 

<  Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  r 

K.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. j 

I  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  ) 
a  Bakersfield,  Santa  Earbara,  and  r 
\      Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose" 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton . 
.1  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  > 
(.     Santa  Rosa ( 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento. . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

/'Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ! 
I      Deming,  El  Paso.  New  Orleans  (' 

^     and  East J 

1  Santa  1'6  Route,  Atlantic  Express  \ 
X      for  Mojave  and  East 1 

Haywards.  Niles, and  Sanjose\.. 

Niles  and  San  Jose" 

J  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  l 
\      OgdenandEast f 

Vallejo 

I  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 

<  to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 
(     laud,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  j 


7-15  P. 

13.15  p. 

6. 1 5  p. 

6.15  p. 

7.15  p. 

10. 45  P. 

4-45   P- 

1215    P 

7-45  p. 
9.00  P. 
9-4S  A- 
9-45  A. 

9.45  A- 
10  45  A. 

10.45  A. 

8.45  A. 
8.45    P- 


745   A. 
6.15    P. 

11.45   A. 

8-45  P. 

8.15    A. 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


t     7-45  A. 
8.15  A. 

*    2-45  P- 
4-45  P- 


j  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  i 
<      ark,  San  Jose1,  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  :> 

(     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz ) 

(  Newark,  Centreville,  San  Jose\  1 
{  Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  - 
(     Santa  Cruz ) 

{Centreville,  San  Jose1,  Almaden,  1 
Felton,  Boulder  Creek,  and  \ 
Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreville,  San  Jostf,  and  Los  I 
(      Gatos f 


X    8.05  p. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Towngend  Sta 


I  San     lose,    Almaden,   and    Way  I 

(      Stations j 

/'San  Jose",  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,  ^ 
1  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  j 
,'  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ! 
]  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  (' 
I  garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1 
^    principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose1  and  Way  Stations 

J  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  > 
X      Stations ....   | 

San  Jose1,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  \ 
Monterey,       Pacific  ! 


5.10  p. 
4.00   P. 


ay  I 


Salinas, 

Grove,     and      principal 

stations 

j  Menlo  Park  San  Jose",  and  prin-  I  L 
cipal  Way  Station.'..  J" 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations (• 

5  15  P.j     San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

6.30  P.I     Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations. . . . 
t  T,  ,,   p|!  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  J    , 
t  11.45  P.J)      Stations ,...  ,  7-3°  P 


IO   Ol    A. 

8  06  A. 
9-03sA. 

635    A. 


1  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     1  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April   12,   1891,  and  un- 
til further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20,  11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  p.  M. 

Sundays— 8,  9.30,  n  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From   San  Rafael  for  San   Francisco  :  Week  Days — 6.25, 

8.00,  9.30,  11,40  a.  m.;  1.40,  3.40,  5.05  p.  m.;  Saturdays 

only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  P.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11. jo 

a.  M.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05,  2-05. 4-05,  5-35  P-  m.;  Saturdays  only 

—An  extra  trip  at   7.00  P.  M.;  Sundays     8.35,  io.o«  a.  m.; 

11.35.  2.0=,  4.05.  5.30,  6.50  P.  M. 


Leave  ban  trancisco. 


Webk 
Davs. 


7.40  A.  M 
3.30  P.  M 
5-Q5    P.    M 


OO    A. 

9-3°  A. 

5    OC     P, 


7.40   A. 
3.30   P. 


7.40    A. 
3-3Q    P- 


7    40    A.    M.  8. OO   A. 

5  05  P.    M.  5.00  P. 


Destination   Arrive  San  Francisco 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


10.40A.M.I  8. 50A.sc 
6.05  p.  M.  10.30  A.  M 
7   25  P-  M.     6.10  P.  M 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 
and 

Glen  Ellen. 


7.3$  P.  M.     6    IO  P.  M. 


10.40  A.M.     8.5OA.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.     6.10  P.  U. 


7.40   A.    H,  S.OO   A. 
3.30  P.    M.  5   OO  P. 


Sebastopol. 


IO.40  A.  M.  10.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.J    6.IOP.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggj  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlett  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willi ts,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma.  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
83-40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  t<  Hop!and\  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $3.70;  to  Gueroeville,  83.75;  to  So- 
noma. 81:50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.35; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80 ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemeville  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81  ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TkiTAgt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  3  New 
Monteomery  Street. 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  Arg-onaut 
for  sale  at  the  Business  Office.  213 
©rant  A  Tenor,  San  Fr;n 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1891. 


The  French  Library  is  so  deservedly  popular  that 
no  one  was  surprised  at  the  size  of  the  audience 
which  assembled  at  the  Tivoli,  last  Monday  evening, 
to  assist  at  its  benefit.  The  library,  which  is  fifteen 
years  old,  contains  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred 
volumes,  including  all  the  best  modern  French 
novels  ;  it  is  the  only  place  in  San  Francisco  where 
the  masterpieces  of  Victor  Hugo,  Cherbuliez,  Droz, 
Goncourt,  Mendes,  Arsene  Houssaye,  the  two 
Dumas,  Zola,  Flaubert,  and  the  other  bright  fights 
of  modern  French  fiction,  can  always  be  found. 
Every  one  who  can  read  French,  and  appreciate 
French  humor  and  pathos,  loves  the  quiet  rooms 
where  M.  Masson  dispenses  the  choice  products  of 
Parisian  wit  and  Parisian  knowledge  ;  and,  as  it  is 
known  that  the  library  is  conducted  by  the  French 
Ligue  Nationale  at  an  annual  loss,  every  one  who 
knew  of  the  benefit,  and  could  spare  the  evening, 
crowded  the  hall  of  the  Tivoli  to  make  some 
small  payment  on  account  of  their  indebtedness 
to  the  Ligue.  If  more  pains  had  been  taken  to 
advertise  the  entertainment,  the  Grand  Opera  House 
might  have  been  too  small  to  contain  the  ticket- 
holders. 

The  play  chosen  was  an  unknown  comic  opera. 
named  "  Madame  Cartouche,"  by  an  unknown 
author  named  Vasseur.  Perhaps  the  less  said  about 
it  the  better.  There  is  a  pretty  tenor  song  in  the 
second  act,  and  Tom  Rickets  has  some  funny  lines 
after  he  reads  a  letter  from  a  soupirant  of  his  wife's, 
who  says  that  he  has  not  won  the  lady's  heart  yet, 
but  it  won't  be  long  before  he  does.  TrTat  is  about 
all. 

And  yet  the  dramatic  material  in  Cartouche's  life 
and  adventures  has  always  been  attractive  to  play- 
wrights. In  the  very  year  in  which  he  was  executed, 
a  man  named  Le  Grand  put  him  on  the  stage,  and 
met  with  a  deserved  failure.  A  few  years  afterward, 
an  author  named  Cuvelier  again  made  him  the  sub- 
ject of  a  drama,  which  shared  the  fate  of  its  pre- 
decessor. It  was  not  till  Dennery  took  hold  of  the 
subject,  in  1858,  that  Cartouche's  name  was  attached 
to  a  successful  play.  Dennery  did  his  best  to  make 
the  great  robber  interesting  and  even  delightful. 
He  is  a  polished,  refined  man  of  the  world,  who  is 
addicted  to  thievery,  probably  from  atavism — his 
father  kept  a  wine-shop. 

"  No  politer  man 
E'er  scuttled  ship  or  cut  a  throat." 

The  first  act  of  Dennery's  play  is  one  of  the  most 
amusing  on  the  stage.  Cartouche  and  his  com- 
panions are  hungry  and  want  a  supper.  They 
have  not  a  sou  among  them.  But  Cartouche  is 
equal  to  the  occasion.  They  find  an  empty  house. 
Three  or  four  of  the  band  are  detailed  to  steal  meat, 
and  fish,  and  game,  and  wine,  and  fruit.  Cartouche, 
with  the  others,  visits  the  apartments  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Orbesson,  who  is  out  ;  they  tell  the  serv- 
ants they  have  orders  to  move  the  furniture,  and 
carry  off  the  whole  contents  of  the  dining-room,  in- 
cluding the  linen,  plate,  and  pictures.  The  supptir 
thus  contrived,  Cartouche  invites  the  marquis  to 
partake  of  it.  He  accepts,  and  immediately  recog- 
nizes his  chairs  and  his  forks.  His  indignant  protest 
is  stopped  by  a  word  from  Cartouche:  "We  are 
both  gentlemen,  marquis  ;  let  us  settle  this  little 
difficulty  as  becomes  gentlemen,"  He  draws,  the 
marquis  follows  his  example,  and  is  disarmed.  Then 
the  supper  goes  on. 

Much  that  is  printed  in  the  scandalous  gossip  of 
the  day  about  Cartouche  was  probably  invented  by 
ingenious  writers.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
was  a  bright  contrast  to  his  contemporaries  in  the 
thieving  business.  Compare  him,  for  instance,  with 
Jack  Sheppard,  or  Jonathan  Blueskin,  whose  ex- 
ploits, as  retailed  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  were  the 
delight  of  our  youth  ;  with  Fj-a  Diavolo,  at  whose 
approach  the  pious  peasants  crossed  themselves, 
knowing  well  that  he  was  in  league  with  the  devil ; 
with  the  brutal  ruffians  who  roamed  the  seas  under 
the  pirate  flag,  and  were  forever — according  to  the 
story — ordering  their  captives  to  walk  the  plank  ;  to 
the  low-bred  scoundrels  whom  Gil  Bias  introduces  to 
our  notice.  Cartouche  would  have  scorned  to  associate 
with  the  Greek  and  Italian  highwaymen  of  the  pres- 
ent day— fellows  who  capture  a  gentleman  and  send 
his  right  ear  to  his  wife,  with  a  request  for  ransom, 
and  a  threat  that  if  it  be  not  forthcoming,  the  other 
ear  will  follow  in  a  week,  and  the  head  afterward. 

He  was  always  immaculate  in  his  dress,  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  exquisitely  polished  man- 
ners. He  put  on  lace  ruffles  to  thrust  his  hand  into 
a  hi  y's  pocket  to  take  her  purse.  With  a  flourish 
f  his  handkerchief,  he  bowe"  gracefully  to  a  baron, 
whose  watch  disappeared  under  the  handkeichirf. 
T^ere  was  so  much  candor  in  his"  face,  and  frank 
tonhomie  in  his  voice,  that  young  men— and  young 


women,  too — were  fascinated,  and  only  discovered 
that  they  had  made  a  queer  acquaintance  when  they 
missed  pocket-books  and  rings.  When  a  warrant 
was  issued  for  his  arrest,  he  called,  in  some  slight 
disguise,  on  the  lieutenant  of  police,  and  discussed 
the  subject  with  him,  giving  him  such  minute  details 
about  the  habits  of  Cartouche  that  the  policeman 
was  overwhelmed  with  gratitude,  and  did  not  set  a 
limit  to  the  volubility  of  his  thanks  till  he  discovered 
that  his  diamond-pin  had  disappeared  from  his 
cravat. 

One  of  his  most  characteristic  adventures  was  with 
the  famous  beauty,  Mme.  de  Bouffiers.  She  was 
abed,  one  warm  night,  and  her  window  was  open. 
Something  made  her  start  and  open  her  eyes,  and 
she  saw  a  man  standing  by  her  bed. 

"Silence,  madame,"  whispered  Cartouche,  in  a 
voice  which  was  gentle,  but  decidedly  imperative. 
"No  harm  will  come  to  you,  if  you  do  not  betray 
me.  I  am  Cartouche,  and  the  street  is  full  of  officers 
who  are  searching  for  me.  You  surely  would  not 
give  me  up  to  them." 

The  pleading  tenderness  of  the  appeal  touched 
Mme.  de  Boufiiers's  heart.  She  assured  him  that 
she  would  not  call  for  help  if  he  behaved  with 
propriety. 

"Thanks,  dear  madame,  many  thanks.  But — 
I  have  been  so  hunted  by  the  police  that  I  haven't 
eaten  for  two  days." 

"You  shall  have  supper,"  was  the  reply;  and 
ringing  her  bell  and  bidding  Cartouche  conceal  him- 
self behind  a  tapestry,  she  had  a  table  spread  with 
meat  and  wine.  When  he  had  eaten  and  drank, 
while  she  watched  him  from  her  bed,  he  rose  and 
pressing  his  hand  on  his  heart : 

"  Madame,  one  more  favor,  and  the  last.  I  have 
not  slept  for  two  nights.  Would  you  carry  con- 
descension so  far  as  to  get  out  of  that  bed  and  let 
me  take  your  place  ?  " 

Some  argument  was  required,  but  the  lady  yielded, 
fled  into  another  room,  while  Cartouche  crept  into 
her  warm  place,  and,  in  an  instant,  was  in  the  land 
of  dreams.  Next  morning,  he  walked  down  the 
front  staircase  and  let  himself  into  the  street,  as 
though  he  were  a  regular  inmate  of  the  house  ;  the 
servants  looked  on,  but  never  a  word  spoke  they. 

When  Cartouche  was  caught  and  sentenced, 
Mme.  de  Bouffiers  went  to  see  him  in  jail.  He 
was  pale,  and  thin,  and  emaciated  ;  his  reputation 
as  a  desperate  ruffian  and  jail-breaker  had  induced 
the  authorities  to  take  unusual  precautions  in  the 
way  of  handcuffs,  and  chains,  and  low  diet.  Mme. 
de  Bouffiers  gave  him  a  couple  of  louis,  and  left 
him,  hiding  her  tears  in  her  handkerchief. 

There  came  a  time  when  all  his  wiles,  and  all  his 
disguises,  and  all  his  dexterity,  and  all  his  daring, 
failed  to  save  him  from  the  inevitable  end.  He  had 
gone  out  with  his  band  to  rob  travelers.  One  of 
them  was  so  ill-conditioned  that  he  objected  to  being 
robbed,  and  Cartouche  shot  him  dead.  For  this,  he 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted  of  murder  ; 
his  sentence  was  death,  accompanied  by  all  the 
refinements  of  cruelty  that  were  usual  in  that  age. 
First,  he  was  questioned  about  his  accomplices,  and 
was  found  to  be  reticent.  In  order  to  open  his 
mouth,  his  feet,  which  he  had  always  been  so  careful 
and  so  proud  of,  were  put  into  the  iron  boots,  and 
wedges  driven  by  heavy  mallets  jammed  the  flesh 
against  the  bone.  Cartouche  bore  the  torture  with 
courage  ;  as  the  record  says,  he  concealed  the  names 
of  the  members  of  his  band  with  "incredible  firm- 
ness." 

But  when  they  took  him  out  on  the  day  of  execu- 
tion, and  he  saw  the  cruel  wheel,  with  the  execu- 
tioner standing  beside  it,  iron  bar  in  hand,  his  nerves 
gave  way,  and  he  demanded  to  be  allowed  to  speak. 
A  court-clerk  appeared  to  take  down  what  he  said. 
He  accused  a  number  of  persons,  of  the  highest 
respectability,  of  having  shared  the  proceeds  of  his 
robberies,  giving  names  and  dates.  Among  others, 
he  charged  members  of  the  suite  of  Princess  Louise 
Elizabeth,  who  was  about  to  marry  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  with  having  obtained  from  him  money  and 
jewels.  When  he  ended,  the  procession  moved  on 
to  the  Place  de  la  Greve,  he  was  stretched  on  the 
wheel,  fastened,  and  every  bone  in  his  body  was 
broken  by  repeated  blows  of  the  iron  bar.  What 
was  left  of  him  was  then  hanged  as  a  warning  to 
other  robbers. 

Dennery's  play  was  a  success  ;  so  was  "  Robert 
Macaire."  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  the 
life  and  adventures  of  a  modern  road-agent  or 
cracksman  could  be  successfully  dramatized  at  the 
present  day.  In  Western  Missouri,  a  play  based  on 
the  adventures  of  the  James  Brothers  would  prob- 
ably run,  but  that  is  because  highway  robbery  is  re- 
garded as  a  venial  offense  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
In  more  civilized  regions,  a  prejudice  against  thieves 
and  brigands  prevails,  and  a  play  constructed  with  the 
Lone  Highwayman  as  a  hero  would  almost  certainly 
fail,  because  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  the  hero 
attractive,  and  no  play  can  win  public  favor  in  which 
he  is  not.  A  Lovelace  may  be  as  unprincipled  as 
Cartouche  was,  but  he  steals  nothing  but  hearts,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  law  whether  hearts  are  propeity. 
Even  Don  Juan  must  have  some  redeeming  qualities 
to  make  him  go  down  with  the  gallery  ;  and  it  seems 
impossible  that  a  fellow  who  lives  by  stealing  other 
men's  goods  and  killing  them  if  they  resist,  can  have 
any  traits  of  character  which  can  redeem  the  funda- 
mental vice  of  his  nature.  It  was  not  always  so. 
Robin  Hood,  who  was  nothing  but  a  road-agent, 
operating    in    Sherwood   Forest,   was   the    darling 


of  the  English  people  ;  and,  in  later  days,  some  of 
the  Sicilian  brigands  have  enjoyed  the  regard  and 
affection  of  the  peasantry  among  whom  they  lived. 
In  both  cases  the  public  condoned  the  crimes  of  the 
robbers,  because  it  was  understood  they  would 
rob  strangers  only.  This  could  not  be  explained  to 
an  audience.  A  new  play,  with  Cartouche  as  a 
hero,  rifling  pockets,  stealing  purses,  picking  up  un- 
considered trifles  of  value  wherever  he  went,  would 
have  difficulty  in  establishing  itself  on  the  American 
or  the  English  stage,  no  matter  how  handsome,  or 
well-dressed,  or  fascinating  the  robber  was  made. 


At  the  theatres,  during  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  November  23d:  "Skipped  by  the  Light 
of  the  Moon";  "Mr.  Potter  of  Texas";  and 
"The  Fair  Rebel."  The  Tivoli  Opera  Com- 
pany in  "The  Musketeers"  ;  the  Vokes  Company 
in  "A  Game  of  Cards."  "  The  Circus-Rider,"  "The 
Rough  Diamond,"  "The  Old  Musician,"  and  "A 
Double  Lesson." 

STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  first  performance  in  this  city  of  Gunter's  play, 
"  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas,"  will  be  given  Monday  night. 

Charley  Reed  and  William  Collier  have  made 
their  farce-comedy,  "  Hoss  and  Hoss,"  a  success  in 
New  York.  May  Yohe  is  a  prominent  member  of 
the  company. 

Varney's  tuneful  opera,  "The  Musketeers,"  will 
be  put  on  at  the  Tivoli  Opera  House  on  Monday 
night,  with  a  cast  calling  for  the  best  members  of 
the  stock  company. 

"  Skipped  by  the  Light  of  the  Moon,"  one  of  the 
early  farce-comedies,  in  which  Louis  Harrison  and 
John  Gourlay  used  to  appear,  is  to  be  revived  here 
by  a  traveling  company  on  Monday  night. 

The  managers  of  the  Olympian  Rink  are  continu- 
ally securing  novel  and  interesting  exhibitions  for 
their  patrons  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  and  there 
is  a  large  attendance  nightly  in  consequence. 

The  Vokes  Company  will  play  "A  Game  of 
Cards,"  "The  Circus  Rider,"  and  "The  Rough 
Diamond  "  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and 
Saturday  nights,  and  "The  Old  Musician,"  "The 
Circus  Rider,"  and  "  A  Double  Lesson"  on  Thurs- 
day and  Friday  nights  and  Saturday  afternoon. 

Young  Sothern  is  preceding  his  performance  of 
"  The  Dancing  Girl "  with  a  "  curtain-raiser"  which 
he  wrote  himself  and  which  is  universally  conceded 
to  be  very  clever.  It  is  a  monologue  with  the  un- 
attractive title  "  I  Love,  Thou  Lovest,  He  Loves  "  ; 
the  young  man  tells  how  he  has  been  rejected,  how 
he  decides  that  it  is  his  father  who  has  come  between 
the  lovers,  and  finally,  how  he  determines  to  go  in 
and  win  the  girl  anyway — holding  the  earnest  atten- 
tion of  the  audience  for  a  brief  half-hour,  with  no 
support  on  the  stage  except  an  unusually  intelligent 
bull  terrier. 

Stuart  Robson  has  married  May  Waldron,  the 
charming  widow  of  "  The  Henrietta."  His  real 
name  is  Henry  Stuart  and  he  is  fifty-five  years  of 
age,  besides  being  accounted  one  of  the  two  or  three 
really  wealthy  actors  in  America.  She  gave  her 
name  as  Mary  Waldron  Dougherty,  and  her  age  as 
twenty-seven.  She  is  the  daughter  of  W.  H. 
Dougherty,  a  New  York  newspaper  man,  and  studied 
for  the  operatic  stage  ;  but  she  became  a  member  of 
a  company  managed  by  Grace  Hawthorne — then 
Grace  Cortland — eleven  years  ago,  then  joined  the 
Daly  Company,  and  for  the  past  four  years  has  been 
in  Robson's  company. 

George  Rennaa,  the  noted  Siberian  traveler,  is  to 
deliver  four  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan  Temple  on 
the  strange  sights  which  have  formed  the  basis  of  his 
celebrated  letters  to  the  Century  Magazine.  Their 
subjects  are  "Camp  Life  in  Kamtscbatka,"  "An 
East-Siberian  Convict  Mine, "  ' '  Mountains  and 
Mountaineers  of  the  Caucasus,"  and  "  Russian 
Political  Exiles,"  and  they  will  be  treated  on  the 
evenings  of  Tuesday,  November  24th,  Thursday, 
November  26th,  Monday,  November  30th,  and 
Wednesday,  December  2d.  The  series  of  lectures 
is  under  the  management  of  John  F.  Bragg,  who 
also  has  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  General  Lew  Wallace, 
George  W.  Cable,  "  Max  O'Rell,"  and  other  noted 
lecturers  and  readers  under  contract  to  visit  San 
Francisco. 

Bernhardt's  dismissal  of  her  leading  man,  Du- 
quesne,  is  causing  a  deal  of  talk,  and  it  is  credibly 
stated  that  the  whole  row  was  caused  by  jealousy. 
Darmonl,  it  seems,  read  his  play,  "  Pauline  Blan- 
chard,"  to  Bernhardt  while  they  were  steaming 
down  to  Australia,  and  in  the  production  at  Sydney 
he  had  a  much  better  part  than  the  leading  man, 
Duquesne.  The  latter  was  seem  to  scowl  and  re- 
mark "  nom  dun  nom  I "  and  things  went  from  bad 
to  worse  until  the  company  reached  New  York. 
There,  Darmont's  name  was  written  above  Du- 
quesne's  on  the  play-bills  once,  and  Duquesne 
thereupon  stayed  away  from  two  rehearsals.  He 
was  fined  one  hundred  dollars  by  Bernhardt,  and 
promptly  resigned,  and,  Darmont  being  advanced  to 
the  then  vacant  part  of  leading  man,  peace  was  re- 
stored— with  Duquesne  outside  the  ramparts. 
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—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Beware  of  Imitations. 
NOTICE 

autograph  /f/  xa™ label 
^'the  genuine 
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SIXTH 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving  Hall  t  To-Day),  Saturday, 

AT    3    P.  M. 

MRS.  BRECHEMIN,  Vocalist, 

MR.  JOHN  METCALF,  Piano  Soloist 

Admission 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


METROPOLITAN  TEMPLE,  FIFTH,  NR.  MARKET 


uesday 


r  >  Evenings,  Nov.  24, 26, 30 

And  Dec.  2. 


Monday "       ? 


Wednesday  j 


A  COURSE  OF  FOUR  LECTURES  ONLY 

By  the  Distinguished  Russian  and  Siberian  Traveler, 
Lecturer,  and  Writer  for  the  Century, 

GEORGE    KENNAN. 

Course  Tickets  (4  Lectures,  Reserved),  $3,  $2,  81. 

Reserved  Seats,  Sinele  Lectures,  75c.  and  Si. 

The  sale  of  Course  Tickets  will  begin  Thursday  morning, 
Nov.  19th,  and  Single  Tickets,  Monday,  Nov.  23d,  at  Sher 
man  &  Clay's  Music  Store,  cor.  Sutter  and   Kearny  Streets, 


OLYMPIAN    RINK. 

Mechanics'   Pavilion. 

Louis  Glass President  I  C.  W.  Nhvin Managa 

J.  Wolff Treasurer  j  B.  W.  Bates Secretarj 

A  WEEK  OF  BIG  FEATURES. 

To-day,  Gala  Day  (  Saturday).  Afternoon  at 

2:30  and  Evening  at  **. 

Matinie, — Race  on  roller  skates  for  $100  between  Harry 
Williams  and  F.  C  Owens  (both  under  12  years).  One  mile, 
Niehi. — Final  heat  in  the  international  one-mile  race  be- 
tween Joe  Waldstein,  the  local  champion,  and  Mort  V. 
Smith,  the  Australian  champion,  for  a  purse  of  $500  and  the 
championship. 

Monday  Night,  Nov.  23d. 

Frank  Sharp,  the  wonderful  Fancy  Skater. 

Tuesday  Night. 

Adolph  Kahn  and  Joe  Silverstone,  in  their  remarkable  chair- 

jumping  contest  on  roller  skates  for  a  purse  of  $100. 

Thursday  Niglit. 

First  appearance   of  the   Queen  of  the  Rink,  Miss  Fannie 

Loraine,  of  Paris,  and  the  Australian  Champion, 

Professor  Mort  V.  Smith. 

Friday  Night. 

Fred  Lundqulst,  in  his  fancy  skating  novelties. 

Best  equipped  and  biggest  bicycle  track  and  training 
school  in  the  world  under  cover  in  the  galleries. 

Admission  (including  skates)  25  cents  ;  at  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  matinees  children  are  admitted  for  15  cents,  ™- 
cluding  use  of  skates. 


TrVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krbung  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Vasseur's  Latest  Romantic  Opera, 

MADAME    CARTOUCHE  ! 


Monday,  November  23d, 

THE  MUSKETEERS 


Popular  Prices 25  and  50  cents, 


«r 

AND  WATER  COLORS, 

Selected  in  Europe  ;  also  new  im- 
portations of  fine  Vases,  as  Royal 
Crown  Derby,  Royal  Worcester, 
Sevres,  Royal  Bonn,  Doulton,  etc. 
Also  Statues  and  otlier  Fine  Art 
Novelties,  to  be  seen  at  our  ART 
ROOMS.  581  and  583  MARKET 
STREET. 

S.  &  C.  CUMP. 


OlCvkklfe 

300    POST    STREET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.    New  Goods  Arriving. 


SPOT  CASH  Si: 

with  stool  and  scarf,  for$29S.50  spot  iash,f.o.b. 
The  best  arid  cheapest  Piano,**  the  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianos 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  its,  but  not  this  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  Bee  it  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
still  lower— ?236. 00. 
A.  t.  BANCROFT  A  CO. 
XoviLtii03SnuerSt.,S.r'. 


PIANO 


d 


November  23,  1891. 
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All 


BAZAA1T 

ONE  WEEK  ONLY! 

OF  THE  GREATEST 

Bargain  Sale 

ON    RECORD 

IN 

Toys  and  Fancy  Goods 

SUITABLE  FOR  CHRISTMAS. 

DODJ-'T     MISS     IT  ! 


Every  Department  has  put  its  Best 

Foot    Forward,    and    Nothing   has 

been  Left  Undone  to  make  this 


Great  Bargain  Sale 

A  TELLING  CARD.    • 


Sale  on  from  23d  to  28tU  inst. 


NOTE — This  is  a  rare  chance  to  buy 
Holiday  Goods  far  below  regular 
prices. 


NOTE — During  this  Season, 

our  Stores  remain  Open 

until  9  o'clock  P.  M. 


DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

718  MARKET  ST.ano- 
■  I23<i  MARKET  ST., 


FRETWORK 


—  AND  — 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &    ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth,   S.  F. 


THE  "TRITON" 

PLAYING    CARDS. 

The  finest  Enameled  Card  in  the  Market. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  by  the  manufacturers 

The  N.Y.  Consolidated  Card  Co. 

222,  224.  226,  228  W.  14th  St,  New  York. 
Sample  packs  mailed  on  receipt  of  25c. 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HART'S  SQUEEZERS, 


.The  Toy  of  Toys! 

IMPORTED. 


Am 

■"I       [J  Churches,  Castles,  Fac- 

Hjgiifc.st^Jpfl  #fe  fortes,  Towers,  Mo n- 
A wards. 1 1    [Inuments,   Bridges 

Highest  \M  U     ^  are  beautifully 

Testimonials. 


to 


built  ol  Stone 
ith  the 


One"Anchor  Box"affords  more' 
entertainment  for  young   and 
thanado?en  of  the  most  expensive  Toys.  , 

Prices   range  from  20c.  to  $42.00  a  box 

None  genuine  without  the  i  rn'k-mark  -'Anchor' 

Beware  of  Worthless  Imitations 


Free  superb1'/  (UwttraUd  fatal  owes  on  application 

10  V.  AD.  RICHTER  S  CO. 


pa  oOo 

h 


310  EKOADWAT, 
For  Sale  in  : 


NEW    YORK. 


San  Francisco,,,  jg*™  lfims  &  Co. 


Seattle,  "Wash.       E    Lobe  &  Co. 
Portland,  Or.  Cohen,  Davis  &  Co. 

Minneapolis,        |  *>K* '£SON's-  ert„  „    r 

*  '         |Wm    Donaldson  &  Co. 

St.  Paul,  Min.,        Dickinson's. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  Delormh  &  Qi'Entin  Co. 
Chicago,  111  ,  Schmidt  Tov  &  Wheel  Co. 

and  all  other  prominent  Toy  Dealers  in  the  U.  S.  etc 

Also  the  "Anchor  Puzzle"  the  Great  Novelty.—  20o. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Jack—'*  I'm  in  an  awful  dilemma."  Dick—"  En- 
gaged to  two  girls,  I  suppose."  Jack — "No;  to 
one." — Ex. 

"  We  picked  up  a  captain's  chest  at  sea,  last  trip," 
said  the  mate.  "Were  his  lungs  in  it?"  asked 
Wagg.—  Ex. 

Young  author — "But  don't  you  think  my  humor 
is  delicate  ?  "  Old  critic — "  Oh,  very  !  Why  don't 
you  take  a  tonic  for  it?" — Puck. 

He— "Why  are  you  so  sad,  darling?"  She— "  I 
was  just  thinking,  dearest,  that  this  was  the  last 
evening  we  could  be  together  till  to-morrow." — Life. 

Haberdasher — "Yes,  sir;  what  do  you  wish?" 
Hoffman  Howes — "I  want  a  dozen  of  those  turn- 
down collars  that  stand  up  higher  than  the  stand-up 
collars." — Puck. 

Mr.  Gotham — "  Here,  sir,  is  some  whisky  which 
I  have  had  in  my  cellar  for  twenty  years."  Colonel 
Kainluck—"  Well,  well !  How  did  it  get  lost  ?  " — 
New  York  Weekly. 

The  chromo  system  gone  mad  :  "  Don't  you  want 
to  subscribe  to  the  Gazette  this  year  ? "  asked  the 
editor.  "Idunno,"  said  Sikes  ;  "what  yer  payin' 
subscribers  this  year  ?  " — Life. 

"  Say,  Bronny,"  said  Hicks,  enthusiastically,  "  you 

never  saw    my    baby,   did "      "No,"   returned 

Bronson,  shortly  ;  "  but  I've  seen  plenty  of  others. 
Let's  go  play  billiards." — Bazar. 

"Yes,"  said  the  young  doctor,  proudly,  "though 
I  do  have  to  stand  like  Patience  on  a  monument 
waiting  for  customers,  1  always  manage  finally  to 
stand  the  monument  on  the  patients."  —  Evening 
Sun. 

"  Mr.  Van  Arndt  is  a  remarkable  man.  Actually, 
he  can't  dance!"  "Nothing  remarkable  .about 
that.  Lots  of  fellows  can't  dance."  "Yes;  but 
Mr.  Van  Arndt  knows  he  can't  and  never  even 
tries." — Truth. 

"  I  don't  believe  in  the  custom  of  giving  engage- 
ment rings — do  you  ?  "  "  No  ;  I  would  a  good  deal 
rather  have  the  money  spent  on  candy  and  theatre 
tickets — you  can't  be  expected  to  give  them  back, 
you  know." — Life. 

Clara  (at  the  Simpkins'  grand  hop)  —  "Didn't 
Miss  Muslin's  ball-dress  reach  her  in  time  to-day  ?" 
Maud — "I  believe  so."  Clara — "Then  how  does 
it  happen  she  isn't  here  ?  "  Maud — "  It  came  C.  O. 
D." — Cloak  Review. 

Mr.  Gotham  (startled  by  the  explosions  of  General 
Dryenforth's  rain-making  bombs,  high  in  the  air) — 
"My  stars!  What's  that?"  Western  real  estate 
agent — "That's  the  town  booming.  Let  me  sell 
you  a  lot." — New  York  Weekly. 

Fond  mother — "Put  plenty  of  water  in  Rufus's 
currant-wine,  dear.  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  have 
a  taste  for  liquor  developed  in  a  son  of  mine." 
(N.  B.— Rufus  belongs  to  the  "  Whoop-her-up  Club  " 
at  college,  and  is  considered  the  boss  tough  of  his 
class. ) — Ex. 

Judge — "  Officer,  you  say  this  woman,  when  locked 
up,  was  dressed  in  men's  attire?"  Officer — "Yes, 
sir  ;  but  I  didn't  suspect  her  sex  until  this  morning, 
when  she  was  buttoning  her  shoes."  Judge — "  How 
did  you  detect  it  then?"  Officer—  "She  asked  me 
for  a  hair-pin." — Puck. 

Mabel— "I've  just  met  Mamie's  fiance".  I  think 
she  is  so  fortunate."  Mae — "  Why,  he  smokes 
frightfully,  and  drinks,  and  swears,  and  he  has  such 
a  deceitful  look  on  his  face."  Mabel— "tAy  dear 
girl,  you  seem  to  forget  that  if  a  girl  marries  at  all, 
it's  got  to  be  a  man." — Ex. 

"  Do  you  know,  Mr.  Hicks,"  said  Arabella,  the 
night  after  Halloween,  "  I  went  down-stairs  last 
night  at  midnight  with  a  candle,  and  looked  into  the 
mirror  to  see  the  face  of  my  future  husband  reflected 
there,  and— tee-hee  ! — I  saw  your  face  !  "  "  What 
beastly  ridiculous  things  these  Halloween  customs 
are  !  "  said  Mr.  Hicks. — Bazar. 

Colonel  Hooks  (entering  meeting  of  real-estate 
agents)— "  I  am  a  trifle  late.  Met  a  highwayman 
about  a  mile  out  of  town."  Chorus  of  agents — "  Did 
he  rob  you?"  Colonel  Hooks— "No  ;  but  it  took 
me  some  little  time  to  convince  him  of  the  certainty 
of  the  boom  in  this  city,  and  sell  him  a  corner  lot." 
— Puck. 

"Why,  Polly,  what  are  you  doing  nowadays, 
dear?  I  haven't  seen  you  for  an  age."  Mrs.  Tix — 
"  Oh,  dear,  no  I  I'm  dreadfully  busy.  You  see  my 
husband  is  getting  up  an  article  on  the  effect  of  the 
McKinley  tariff,  and  I'm  helping  him."  Her  dear- 
est friend— ■■■  What  part  do  you  do?"  Mrs.  Tix— 
"  I  do  the  shopping." — Boston  Post. 

Before  the  rehearsal :  Miss  Plumpleigh—"  Mr. 
Heavyplay,  I  don't  like  my  part.  It  doesn't  give  me 
sufficient  scope  to  display  my  best  points."  Mr. 
Heavyplay  (testily)—"  Miss  Plumpleigh,  I  am  aware 
of  that,  but  you  should  remember  that  it  would  be 
highly  improper  to  introduce  a  ballet  at  a  church 
entertainment  of  this  kind." — Life. 


People  Used  to  Go  to  England 

To  buy  the  Crown   Lavender  Salts.     Sold   now  everywhere 
in  crown-stoppered  bottles.     Reject  worthless  imitations ! 


COMMUNICATIONS. 

An  Insane  Opinion. 
Editors  Argonaut:  I  acknowledge  at  the  outset  that  I 
am  insane  on  the  subject-matter  of  this  communication.  It 
is  too  simple  to  admit  of  two  diverse  opinions,  and  while 
you  are  of  the  great  majority'  who  think  that  our  productive 
industries  are  made  unprofitable  by  excessive  exportation 
freight  rates,  1  am  of  the  insane  minority  who  do  not 
think  so. 

In  the  last  Argonaut  you  say:  "  Our  raisins  .  .  .  have 
had  to  contribute  to  stuff  the  voracious  maw  of  this  octopus 
(the  Transcontinental  Association)  whose  arms  have  reached," 
etc.  I  feel  compelled  to  take  notice  of  this  editorial,  be- 
cause past  experience  makes  it  probable  that  I  will  be  con- 
fronted with  it  in  the  East,  where  everything  discouraging 
to  California  interests  is  republished  with  the  greatest 
avidity. 

I  entertain  no  hope  of  modifying  your  sane  ideas  on  this 
subject  to  accord  with  my  crazy  notions ;  but  I  happen  to 
have  at  hand  certain  data  on  the  raisin  business  which  will 
make  manifest,  with  extreme  clearness,  the  exact  difference 
between  us. 

A  few  days  ago  a  prominent  Fresno  raisin-broker,  in 
bewailing  the  fate  of  the  raisin-growers  who  were  obliged  to 
accept  a  lower  price  for  their  products  this  year  than  last, 
laid  the  blame  to  excessive  freight-rates,  though  he  did  not 
allege  that  the  rates  were  higher  this  year  than  last.  This 
position  of  a  sane  raisin-broker  seems  ridiculous  to  my  insane 
mind,  but,  of  course,  I  am  wrong  and  the  raisin-broker  was 
right. 

I  requested  the  Fresno  raisin-broker  to  apportion  to  each 
department  of  the  raisin  business  what,  in  his  opinion,  would 
be  a  fair  and  equitable  quota  in  the  division  of  the  retail 
price  of  raisins,  and,  in  the  list,  to  place  the  extortionate 
freight -rates  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Union  Pacific,  and 
the  Chicago  and  North-Western,  from  California  to  Chicago. 
He  made  out  the  following  list,  with  cautious  deliberation  : 

Raisin-Grower 5  cents 

Cost  of  Packing 2  cents 

Profit  of  Packer 2  cents 

Commission  of  Broker 1  cent 

Freight   for   three   Railroad  Companies, 

three  thousand  miles 2  cents 

Cartage,  Storage,  Insurance 1  cent 

Wholesaler's  Profit 1  %  cents 

Retailer's  Profit \%  cents 

Has  to  be  sold  to  consumer  for 16  cents 

With  the  above  figures  before  his  face,  the  Fresno  raisin- 
broker  gravely  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  raisin-grower 
was  oppressed  by  ihe  excessive  charges  for  transportation,  f 

To  the  insane  mind,  the  above  exhibit  presents  some  funny 
features :  to  bodily  pick  up  a  pound  of  raisins  and  carry  it 
from  California  to  Cnicago  is  not  worth  two  cents,  but  merely 
to  jaw  that  pound  of  raisins  from  the  mind  of  the  packer  to 
the  mind  of  the  wholesaler  is  well  worth  one  cent.  It  seems 
to  be  more  profitable  to  have  a  powerful  jaw  than  to  own  a 
locomotive  and  train  of  cars. 

The  packer  ought  to  make  two  cents  clear  profit  per  pound 
on  his  investment,  in  a  cheap  building  ;  but  the  same  tariff  on 
the  plant  of  three  railroad  companies  is  extortion.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  noted  that,  while  the  two  cents 
assigned  to  thepackeris  clear  profit,  the  two  cents  begrudged 
the  three  railroad  companies  is  gross,  with  profits  in  the  dim 
distance.  Another  interesting  fact  is,  that  the  total  freight 
charge  is  not  two  cents,  but  only  one  and  a  half.  And  still 
another  noteworthy  point  is  the  fact  that,  while  the  raisin  in- 
dustry is  protected  against  the  foreign  raisin  by  a  two-cent 
duty,  the  interstate  Commerce  Law  ties  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
can railroad  transportation,  and  thereby  protects  foreign  rail- 
roads against  American  railroad  enterprise. 

If  the  consumer  could  buy  his  raisins  at  a  lower  and,  there- 
fore, reasonable  price,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  glut  in  the 
market.  While  the  packer,  the  broker,  the  wholesaler,  and 
the  retailer,  are  only  moderately  compensated  in  six  cents 
per  pound,  and  could  not,  therefore,  be  reasonably  asked  to 
abate  one  cent  out  of  their  six,  the  three  railroad  companies 
are  hoggish  because  they  are  unwilling  to  abate  that  cent 
from  their  collective  two  cents— really  one  and  a  half  cents. 

Because  the  consumer  at  Chicago  is  obliged  to  pay  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  sixteen  cents  per  pound,  the  raisin  business 
is  threatened  with  a  glut,  vineyard  planting  ought  to  cease, 
and  California  is  ruined  by  excessive  freight  rates :  but  if 
raisins  could  be  had  in  the  East  for  one  cent  less  per  pound, 
then  all  would  be  well. 

"  If  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  in  it." 

B.  Marks. 

Sardou  is  at  work  on  a  new  play  which  is  to  be 
Russian,  like  "Fedora,"  being  founded  on  "  Les 
Epreuves  de  Raissa,"  by  "  Henri  Greville"  {Mme. 
Durand),  who  is  helping  in  the  dramatization.  The 
titular  idle,  Raissa,  is  to  be  created  by  Mme. 
Brandes. 

Sick-Headache  ?     Beecham's  Pills  will  relieve. 


—  Cox  s  Gelatine  — 1725-1891  —  checkered 
packets  only.      The  Original  and    Best    Gelatine. 

Ask  for  new  and  targe  packet. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


—  Cut-Glass  Bottles  at  Green baum's,  128 
Post  Street. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


MRS.    HARRISON'S 

Improved     Cucumber    and    Elder 

Flower  Cream. 

HATE  YOU  EVER  USED  Mrs.  Harrison's  Im- 
proved Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower  Cream  ?  It  is  superb 
for  cleansing  the  skin.  It  is  a  perfect  emollient,  keeping  the 
skin  free  from  harshness  and  dryness.  It  is  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  the  effect  of  sun  and  wind.  It  is  not  greasy, 
clammy,  or  sticky,  and  it  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  wrinkles.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic. 
It  is  nature's  own  treatment  for  the  protection  of  the  skin. 
Price,  75  cents.  Be  sure  you  get  Mrs.  Harrison's,  not  some 
worthless  substitute.  Your  druggist  will  order  for 
you. 

MRS.  HARRISON,  America's  ISeauty  Doctor,  26 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1504  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


GRAND  EXHIBITION 

ORIENTAL  ART  GOODS 

—  AT  — 

Real  Estate  Exchauge,  1«  Post  St. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  Nov.  if  5th. 
and  36th,  day  and  evening. 


M.  R.  MIHRAN'S  second,  but  the  most  mag- 
nificent, collection  of 

TURKISH  and  PERSIAN  RUGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 

FURNITURE,  ARRAS,  Etc. 

Which  have  just  arrived  direct  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Teheran,  will  he  sold  out  at 

AUCTION, 
On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Nov.  37th  and  28th, 

Both  day  and  evening,  at  n  a.  m.  and  8  p.  m.,  at 

Real  Estate  Exchange,  16  Post  St. 

This  is  the  grandest  collection  of  rarest  Oriental  Art  ever 
imported.     Call  and  inspect. 

WM.  BUTTEKF1ELD  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  413  Piue  Street. 


H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 

623  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  may  save  us  many  heavy  doctors* 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  Moating  around  us  ready  to  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame,"—  C evil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with   boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homoeopathic  Chemists, 
London,  England. 


FURNITURE! 

FURNITURE ! 


We  still  have  on  hand  15,000  lots  of 
FURNITURE  of  the  LATEST  DESIGN  and 
all  the  popnlar  woods,  which  must  be  sold 
at  once,  as  we  positively  go  out  of  business 
January  1st,  1892. 

These  goodswe  offer  at  AUCTION  PRICES, 
and  we  will  deliver  same  In  this  city,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  free  of  charge. 

Make  your  selections,  especially  for 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  before  the  assortment  is 
broken. 


CHADBOURNE  &  CO. 

741-743-745     MARKET    ST. 


[  Established   1864.) 

GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  CRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
30  Clay  St.,  San  Francisco.        Telephone  No.  35, 


HUMANE,  STRONG,  VISIBLE,  ORNAMENTAL.    c  baarpbew.trhean 


V'V/W 
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■HARTMAN"  WIRE  PANEL  FENCE. 

Double  the  Strength  of  any  oilier  fence;  will  not  stretch,  sag,  or  get  out  of  shape.  Harmli-N*  to 
Stock,  a  Perfect  Farm  Fence,  yet  Handsome  enough  to  Ornament  b  Lawn.  Write  fot  prices,  Des- 
criptive Circular,  and  Testimonials,  also  Catalogue  of  "Harunac"  Steel  Picket  Lawn  Kence,  Tire 

Flower  Guards,  Flexible  Wire  Mats.  etc. 

HARTMAN    MFC.   CO.,   Beaver   Falls,    P 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  San  Francisco.  g3T  Always  mention  li 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  23,  1891. 


HAVE   YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  Llght-Kanning 

DOMESTIC? 

29    POST    STREET. 


flCE 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  SurpluB 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Llovd  Thvts,  President;  Jno.  J.  Vai^ntinh,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.  Far^o,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Noms. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  gen- 
eral banian*  business.  ^ 

PALACEJ40TEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  Is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Hag  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
AH  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.  SOtJLE,  Manager. 


-:-      HOTEL    PUEASANTON      -:- 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  most  elegantly  furnished  tourist  and  family  hotel  on 
the  coast.  Service,  table,  and  appointments  unsurpassed. 
This  hotel  is  situated  450  feet  above  sea  level,  commanding 
an  extensive  view  of  the  city,  bay,  and  harbor.  It  contains 
350  rooms,  all  of  which  are  light  and  sunny.  Rates  the 
same  as  other  first-class  hotels. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton,     . 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN   &   CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 
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DRAIN  TILE.   ETC.,   ETC 
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Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  waeon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices  — 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

S5T  Country  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE. 

OPERA  AND   CHURCH   CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 
Post  and  Stockton  Sti.,  B.F. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 

Just  received,  a  fine  line  of  "Whips,  Kobes,  and  Blankets  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 


OFFICE   SUPPLY   COMPANY 

Removed    to    310    MARKET    STREET,    SAN     FRANCISCO. 

Connttng-House  Materials,  Blank  Books,  Labor-Saving  Office  Devices. 


MACKINTOSH  COATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Goodyear's  Cloth   and    Rubber    Coats    can    be 
Worn   in  place  of   an   Overcoat. 


Goodyear  rubber  Co. 

R.  H.  PEASE.         I  Age,ts 
S.  M.  RUNYON,    f  agents. 

577    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 
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FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &.  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  V. 
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Farm  and  Garden  Tools  for  '91. 

Better,  both  horse  and  hand,  than  ever.  We  can  not  de- 
scribe them  here,  but  our  new  Catalogue  is  free  and  inter* 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff.—"  The  promoters 
of  the  mckinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
"  policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of 
'  realizing  it  was  to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  do- 
'  minions.  The  country  was  to  be  made  self-supplying; 
•  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be  bought 
'  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley 
'scheme,  and  it  is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers 
'with  the  precision  and  effectiveness  of  a  machine." — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph.  _ 

The  Fifty-Second  Congress  will  meet  on  Monday,  Decem- 
7th.  No  Congress  like  it,  in  the  popular  branch,  has 
•  issembled  since  the  great  Civil  War,  nor,  indeed,  since  the 
atter  defeat  of  the  old  Whig  party,  incident  upon  the  election 
)f  Franklin  Pierce  as  President,  in  1852.  In  the  Lower 
House  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress  wilt  sit  238  Democrats 
"  Iwdonly  87  Republicans.  Seven  members,  credited  to  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  organization,  make  up  the  full  complement 
>f  332  representatives.  In  the  Senate  are  51  Republicans,  36 
Democrats,  and  1 — Peffer,  of  Kansas — the  only  senator 
:hosen  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance.  It  is  a  Congress  singularly 
made  up,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  Fifty-First  Congress,  of 
<  the  House,  and  of  the  condition  of  national  politics.  In  that 
Congress   were    176   Republicans,    155    Democrats,   and    1 
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"  Wheeler " — Featherston,  of  Arkansas,  who  unseated  the 
Democrat,  Cato,  the  nominee  of  his  party  to  succeed 
Breckinridge,  unseated  on  account  of  the  killing  of  Clay- 
ton, Republican,  by  Democrats.  In  that  Congress,  the 
vote  by  States  was  Republican.  In  the  Congress  to 
sit  in  December,  the  vote,  by  States,  will  stand  :  Demo- 
cratic, 30;  Republican,  12  ;  Farmers'  Alliance,  2.  In  the 
event  of  no  election  by  electoral  vote  next  November, 
which  will  devolve  upon  the  Lower  House  of  Congress  the 
choosing  of  the  President  and  Vice-President,  this  party  con- 
dition of  that  House  will  secure  the  election  of  the  Demo- 
cratic nominees.  It  is,  accordingly,  a  matter  of  paramount 
importance  to  the  Democratic  party  to  have  the  Presidential 
election  cast  into  the  House  of  Representatives.  There  the 
Democrats  have  a  clear  and  invincible  majority.  By  the 
electoral  vote  the  usual  uncertainty  will  be  experienced.  In 
Congress  there  are  no  pivotal  States.  The  small  electoral 
vote  —  only  three  votes — of  the  newly  admitted  State  of 
Colorado  determined  the  Presidential  election  of  1 876. 

In  the  last  Congress,  California,  on  a  vote  of  the  State, 
stood  tied — three  Republicans  and  three  Democrats  ;  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana  were  all  Repub- 
lican. In  the  Congress  to  meet  next  month,  California  will 
be  Republican — four  to  two  ;  likewise  will  be  the  other  Pacific 
States,  except  Montana,  which  has  a  Democratic  representa- 
tive. In  this  Congress,  the  Republicans,  voting  by  States  in 
the  Presidential  election,  have  only  California,  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Maine,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Pennsylvania,  South 
Dakota,  Vermont,  Washington,  and  Wyoming.  Kansas  and 
Nebraska  are  the  only  States  held  by  the  Farmers'  Alliance. 
The  remaining  thirty  States  have  Democratic  majorities  in 
Congress. 

Of  the  populous  and  more  important  States  in  elections, 
New  York  has  in  Congress  23  Democratic  members  and  11 
Republicans ;  Ohio,  14  Democrats  and  7  Republicans  ; 
Illinois,  15  Democrats  and  5  Republicans;  Indiana,  11 
Democrats  and  2  Republicans  ;  Massachusetts,  7  Democrats 
and  5  Republicans  ;  New  Jersey,  5  Democrats  and  2  Re- 
publicans. In  the  former  strong  Republican  States  of  Con- 
necticut, Iowa,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  and  Wisconsin,  the  Democrats  have  now  the 
majority  ;  and  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  have  majorities. 

In  view  of  the  campaign  for  the  Presidency  next  year,  the 
political  situation  in  Congress  is  very  important.  It  is  only  in 
the  popular  branch  that  the  Democrats  have  advantage.  The 
Senate  is  Republican  by  an  impregnable  majority.  The 
elections  of  the  year  do  not  affect  this  majority.  The  elec- 
tion of  Felton  from  California  to  succeed  Hearst  compensates 
for  the  displacement  of  Ingalls,  in  Kansas,  by  Peffer,  and 
seats  of  other  States  will  not  be  affected  to  change  the  con- 
dition. The  Republicans  still  hold  the  control,  in  administra- 
tion and  legislation.  The  Republican  majority  in  the  Senate 
can  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Democratic  majority  in  the 
House  to  push  through  measures  designed  for  political  effect 
and  campaigning  capital.  The  Republicans  are  strongly  in- 
trenched. The  tariff  and  the  silver  question  will  mainly 
dominate  the  campaign.  All  other  issues  will  be  subordi- 
nated to  these,  and  must  be  more  or  less  geographical, 
sectional,  or  local.  But  the  tariff  will  be  the  para- 
mount issue,  to  be  discussed  and  considered  in  every 
State.  Last  year,  immediately  following  the  adoption 
of  the  McKinley  tariff,  when  the  popular  hue  and  cry 
was  intensified  by  Democratic  management  and  manipula- 
tion, on  the  eve  of  general  election  in  the  States,  the  coinci- 
dent pressure  of  dull  times  in  business  and  financial  distress 
had  the  effect  of  causing  the  people  to  attribute  the  depress- 
ing situation  to  the  McKinley  tariff.  The  year  that  it  has 
been  in  force  has  proved  the  excellence  and  wisdom  of  the 
new  tariff.  With  the  return  of  public  confidence  in  the 
author,  in  his  own  State,  McKinley  is  handsomely  indorsed 
by  the  people  of  Ohio,  even  above  so  able  and  popular  a 
governor  as  Campbell.  The  issue  may  be  accepted  as 
definitely  settled.  Protection  and  reciprocity  will  carry  suc- 
cess, as  they  have  gained  the  conviction  of  the  American  peo- 
ple by  their  soundness  in  national  policy.     The  Republicans 


in  Congress  can  well  rest  upon  the  condition  of  their 
party.  All  is  well  as  it  is.  With  the  Democrats,  the  condi- 
tion is  materially  different.  They  must  do  something  to 
recommend  their  party  to  popular  support,  and  it  must  be 
done  at  the  coming  Congress  to  influence  public  sentiment 
and  attract  voters.  But  they  can  do  nothing.  Practically 
they  are  in  the  hole  of  their  own  digging  in  the  Lower  House, 
without  means  of  getting  through  the  Senate  or  the  possibility 
of  overriding  the  veto  authority  of  the  executive.  They  can 
propose ;  they  are  powerless  to  enact.  The  finesse  and 
adroitness  of  campaign  methods  and  the  cunning  subterfuges  of 
the  masters  of  pretense  are  of  no  avail.  The  Republicans  hold 
the  fort  against  all  assailants  to  contest  the  campaign. 

We  published,  last  week,  a  communication  from  Bernard 
Marks  on  the  subject  of  railroad  freights  on  California  raisins, 
which  the  writer  called  "  An  Insane  Opinion."  The  gist  of 
the  article  was  this  :  that  while  the  transportation  companies 
charge  two  cents  a  pound  for  carrying  raisins  from  California 
to  Chicago,  the  raisin-grower  has  to  pay  nine  cents  for  cost  of 
packing,  profits  of  the  packer,  commission  of  broker,  cartage, 
storage,  and  insurance,  profit  of  wholesaler,  and  profit  of  re- 
tailer, and,  therefore,  that  the  railroad  companies  do  not 
charge  exorbitant  rates  when  they  demand  two  cents  a  pound 
for  freight. 

It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  conclusion 
of  the  argument  is  a  non  sequitur,  and  that  the  fallacy  which 
underlies  it  is  in  confusing  rates  which  are  subject  to  reduc- 
tion by  the  operation  of  competition  with  rates  which  are 
fixed  and  determined  by  what  is  virtually  a  monopoly.  If 
the  raisin-grower  is  dissatisfied  with  his  packer,  or  with  his 
broker,  or  with  his  warehouseman,  or  insurer,  he  can  change 
him,  and  has  a  reasonable  certainty  of  finding  lower  rates  in 
these  several  lines  ;  but  if  he  objects  to  the  railroad  charge 
of  two  cents  a  pound  for  freight,  he  must  keep  his  raisins,  for 
the  only  available  outlet  is  controlled  by  the  Transcontinental 
Association. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  situation  which  Mr.  Marks, 
in  absolute  fairness,  should  have  presented.  The  raisin- 
grower  last  year  did  not  get  five  cents  for  his  share  of  the 
selling  price.  Three  cents,  or  three  and  one-half,  would  be 
nearer  the  mark.  His  railroad  rate  also  wants  some  reduction, 
as,  instead  of  being  two  cents,  it  was  1.75  cents,  as  near  as 
may  be.  If  we  give  the  grower  the  maximum  price,  3.5  cents, 
and  the  railroad  the  minimum  rate,  1.75  cents,  it  is  evident 
that  the  freight  amounted  to  just  fifty  per  cent.,  or  one-half 
of  the  amount  received  by  the  raisin-grower  as  his  share  of 
the  price  paid  by  the  consumer,  which  would  seem  to  be 
rather  more  than  the  traffic  would  bear. 

There  is,  too,  another  way  of  looking  at  this  question. 
California  raisins  in  the  Eastern  market  come  into  direct 
competition  with  Spanish  raisins,  and  unless  they  can  be  laid 
down  there  on  something  like  equal  terms,  they  can  not  be 
sold  at  all.  It  is  evident  that  some  of  the  fixed  charges 
which  Mr.  Marks  specifies — namely,  brokerage,  cartage,  stor- 
age, insurance,  wholesaler's  profit,  and  retailer's  profit,  are 
common  to  both.  The  cost  of  packing  and  the  profit  of  the 
packer  are  somewhat  less  in  Spain  than  in  California,  but  the 
Spanish  raisins  have  to  pay  an  import  duty  of  two  cents  per 
pound.  How  then,  can  they  compete  with  California  raisins 
at  all  ?  Simply  because  it  costs  eight  cents  a  box  for  freight 
on  Spanish  raisins  from  Malaga  to  New  York,  while  it  costs 
thirty-five  cents  a  box  by  rail  from  California  to  New  York. 
This  fact,  presented  in  its  concrete  form,  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
satisfactory  answer  that  can  be  given  to  Mr.  Marks's  special 
plea  for  the  existing  rate  of  railroad  freight  on  raisins.  It  is  a 
tremendous  handicap  on  the  California  raisin-grower,  but  it  is 
something  which  he  is  powerless  to  alter.  The  railroad  com- 
panies make  the  rate,  and  he  may  take  it  or  leave  it,  but  if  he 
leave  it  he  has  no  market  for  his  raisins  except  the  very  limited 
one  which  the  Pacific  Coast  affords. 

Mr.   Marks's  article  is  a  defense  of  a  phase  of  railroad 
policy  which  almost  every  one  else  condemns — that  is,  that 
the  railroad  company  does  nothing  to  build  up  California  or 
to  further  her  great  interests  and  industries.     The 
California  industry  gets  its  head  above  water,  the 
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company  does  all  in  its  power  to  souse  it  under  again.  In- 
stead of  making  liberal  concessions,  the  result  of  which  would 
inevitably  be  to  increase  railroad  business,  and,  consequently, 
railroad  profits,  it  stands  obstinately  by  a  tariff  which  it  has 
constructed  on  rigid  rules,  regardless,  apparently,  of  whether 
its  patrons  can  or  can  not  do  business  under  such  a  tariff. 
It  devises  cunning  and  intricate  schemes  of  classification, 
based  very  largely  upon  the  value  of  the  articles  transported, 
though  it  does  not  and  will  not  consent  to  insure  the  goods 
carried  in  proportion  to  their  value.  As  a  speaker  said  the 
other  day,  at  the  Fruit-Growers'  Convention,  the  only  result 
of  the  visit  of  an  individual  shipper  to  the  railroad  offices  is 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  freight,  so  the  fruit-growers  have 
learned  by  bitter  experience  to  keep  away  and  take  the  best 
they  can  get  without  making  individual  or  personal  appeals  to 
the  company  or  its  potentates. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  raisins,  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween one  cent  a  pound  and  1.75  a  pound  that  gives  a 
chance  for  the  industry  to  develop  on  lines  that  will  in- 
sure a  profit.  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  railroads 
can  carry  raisins  for  one  cent  a  pound  and  make  a  profit, 
and  this  being  so,  the  duty  of  the  company,  or  of  the  Trans- 
continental Association,  is  plain.  It  should  do  that  which 
will  advance  the  interests  of  the  State,  of  its  patrons,  and  of 
itself  at  the  same  time. 

If  there  be  a  people  upon  earth  who  have  shocked  the 
world,  it  is  that  mongrel  Latin  race  that  makes  up  the  popula- 
tion of  Chile.  The  combination  of  Spanish  and  Aurocanian 
blood  down  there  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  type 
of  man  in  whom  seem  to  be  centered  the  worst  traits  of  both 
ancestors.  No  one  can  read  the  later  detailed  reports  of  the 
battles  of  the  recent  war,  or  of  the  behavior  of  those  in 
authority  on  both  sides  toward  such  of  their  adversaries  as 
fell  into  their  hands,  without  feeling  that  the  Chileans  are  a 
blood-thirsty  pack  of  savages,  on  whom  the  mailed  hand  of 
civilization  could  be  laid  with  advantage.  None  of  the  hybrid 
peoples  inhabiting  the  Spanish-American  republics  are  partic- 
ularly admirable  ;  but  the  Chileans  are,  by  far,  the  worst  of 
the  lot,  for,  in  addition  to  having  their  full  share  of  the  de- 
fects of  the  excitable  and  shiftless  Latin  character,  they 
possess  an  Indian  brutality  which  ought  to  outlaw  them  from 
the  ranks  of  even  semi-civilized  humanity.  In  the  fighting 
preceding  the  capture  of  Valparaiso,  quarter  was  commonly 
refused  the  wounded.  The  soldiers  fought  with  the  ferocity 
of  barbarians,  and,  like  barbarians,  stopped  their  fighting  to 
massacre  the  maimed  and  rob  the  dead.  When  the  city 
fell,  hundreds  of  non-combatants  —  men,  women,  and 
children — perished  within  twelve  hours  at  the  hands  of  the 
plundering,  drunken  soldiery  of  the  Junta,  Referring  to  the 
treatment  of  the  dead  leaders  of  Balmaceda's  forces,  an  eye- 
witness says  :  "  It  is  sickening  even  to  pen  it  ;  but  I  saw  the 
mob  in  Valparaiso  fight  for  a  bone,  a  hand,  a  small  piece  of 
flesh,  anything,  out  of  the  carts  containing  the  bodies  of  the 
generals.    And  six  officers  of  the  Junta  looked  on  and  smiled." 

The  conduct  of  the  Chileans  in  a  former  war  is  thus 
described  by  another  writer  : 

"  During  their  conflict  with  Peru,  the  Chileans  behaved  with  horrible 
barbarity.  Not  only  did  they  burn  the  crops,  but  they  broke  up  all 
the  machinery  used  on  the  sugar  plantations  and  other  farms,  so  that 
Peru  is  almost  idle,  agriculturally,  at  present,  for  lack  of  mechanical 
means  wherewith  to  till  the  soil.  Town  after  town  was  totally  wrecked 
and  demolished  by  the  troops.  The  beautiful  winter-resorts  of  Peru, 
such  as  Chorillos,  its  new  port,  were  annihilated,  together  with  all  their 
parks  and  palaces,  by  explosions  of  dynamite.  The  beautiful  capital 
of  Lima  was  given  up  to  sack  by  a  riotous  soldiery.  The  superb 
works  of  art,  with  which  that  metropolis  was  filled,  were  shattered  and 
torn  to  fragments.  All  the  costly  irrigation  works  were  ruined,  and 
the  trees  in  the  parks  and  even  in  the  botanic  garden  were  girdled. 
Exquisite  fountains  and  statues  were  shattered  by  wholesale.  Women 
and  children  were  subjected  to  outrage  and  murder." 

An  officer  of  the  cruiser  San  Francisco  paints  this  little 
picture  of  Chilean  civilization  : 

"  The  corpses  of  Generals  Barbosa  and  Alcerreca,  of  Balmaceda's 
army,  were  allowed  to  lie,  uncared  for,  where  they  fell,  for  nearly  a 
week.  Finally,  after  the  revelry  in  Valparaiso  had  partially  subsided, 
the  bodies  of  the  two  dead  generals  were  picked  up,  placed  on  a 
rude  four-wheeled  carry-all,  and  dragged  through  the  streets,  being 
spat  upon  and  stoned  by  the  infuriated  mob.  It  was  a  terrible  sight 
to  see  the  two  bodies,  stiff  in  death,  the  rigid  arm  of  one  of  them 
stretched  out  almost  upright,  being  treated  in  such  a  hideously  uncivil- 
ized manner." 

Balmaceda  knew  what  he  was  about,  when  he  blew  out  his 
brains  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  these  barbarous 
wretches.  And  he  was  no  better  than  they,  for  while  he  had 
power,  he  was  as  ruthless  to  his  enemies  as  they  would  have 
been  to  him.  He  shot  and  tortured  while  he  was  able,  like  a 
true  Chileno,  and  his  lieutenants  followed  his  example,  after 
the  custom  of  the  country.  Among  those  to  whom  Admiral 
Brown  gave  asylum  on  board  his  flag-ship  was  one  Colonel 
Vidaurre,  a  murderous  scoundrel,  who  was  president  of  the 
"  court "  which  condemned  to  death  a  score  of  school-boys 
foj  the  crime  of  raising  their  treble  voices  in  favor  of  the  in- 
surgents. He  should  have  been  left  to  his  fate  instead  of 
being  landed  safely  in  Peru. 

The  spectacle  of  a  dead  soldier  being  dragged  through  the 


streets  of  a  city  of  two  hundred  thousand  people,  his  mutilated 
body  spat  upon  and  outraged  by  the  mob,  his  arm,  stiffened 
in  the  rigor  of  death,  pointing  upward  to  a  sullen  heaven,  as 
if  invoking  vengeance  from  a  God  who  could  not  hear,  is  one 
that  could  take  place  in  no  civilized  country,  and  in  few 
uncivilized  ones.  It  could  only  be  seen  in  one  of  these 
mongrel  Spanish-American  republics  which  fret  the  face  of  the 
hemisphere. 

California  presents  an  anomaly  in  population,  peculiar  to 
herself  alone  of  all  of  the  new  States  which  have  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  since  1S50,  with  the  single  exception  of 
Nevada,  which  was  carved  from  Utah  and  populated  from 
California.  This  anomaly,  and  the  accompanying  peculiarity, 
are  readily  apparent  to  the  pioneer  settlers  of  the  coast, 
whether  as  emigrants  from  the  other  side  of  the  continent  to 
make  homes  in  the  farthest  West,  or  the  gold-hunters  of  the 
period  of  forty-nine  and  the  early  fifties.  It  was  the  gold  that 
brought  the  rush.  Thousands  from  the  Atlantic  States  who 
never  could  be  enticed  or  lured  from  city  life  or  from  rural 
habitudes  by  the  stories  told  of  the  West  that  was  east  of  the 
Missouri,  and  offered  extraordinary  inducements  to  the  ad- 
venturous and  enterprising,  especially  of  early  manhood, 
joined  in  the  excitement,  fairly  characterized  as  a  fever, 
which  had  its  impulse  in  the  reports  of  gold,  and  con- 
tinued until  the  "  inexhaustible "  placers  were  worked 
to  a  condition  that  evidenced  their  quick  exhaustive 
quality.  Fremont  and  others  of  assumed  authoritative 
manner — "_^a//z-finders,"  but  ignorant  of  every  highway 
and  blind  to  the  development  of  the  future — had  made  their 
official  reports  and  communicated  their  superficial  beliefs  that 
California  was  incapable  of  agricultural  productiveness. 
Accordingly,  it  was  for  the  gold  that  was  in  the  earth,  and  not 
the  greater  and  enduring  wealth  of  the  cultivated  products  of 
the  soil,  for  which  the  gold-hunters  came.  Very  few,  pro- 
portionately, came  with  the  idea  or  the  intention  of  remaining 
permanently.  To  "  make  their  pile  "  and  return  comparatively 
rich  to  the  place  where  they  had  always  lived,  in  humble 
condition  and  poor,  was  the  general  purpose.  Therefore, 
the  gold-hunters  were  all  men.  Very  few  were  accom- 
panied by  their  families.  But  as  life  in  California  was 
found  inviting,  by  reason  of  the  surpassing  wholesomeness  of 
climate  and  elasticity  of  the  atmosphere,  men  and  women 
from  "  the  States,"  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  grew  into  ex- 
ceptional liking  for  the  country.  Many  who  had  been  fortu- 
nate, had  made  their  "  pile,"  and  had  gone  to  the  former 
locality  to  resume  the  old  home  and  abide  there,  returned  to 
California,  tired  of  the  early  home  and  satisfied  that  life  for 
them  in  California  would  be  more  congenial  in  every  respect. 
It  was  similar  with  women.  Wives,  whose  anxious  mothers 
and  sympathetic  sisters  had  the  idea  that  life  in  California  was 
as  life  in  savage  lands,  with  constant  peril,  begged  to  return 
to  their  former  abiding  places  ;  but  within  the  year  found  the 
wish  for  home  again  in  California  the  dominant  desire.  To 
this  day,  the  <(  old  Californians,"  as  all  are  reckoned  who 
came  here  in  the  "early  days,"  with  wealth  and  all  that 
smooths  the  ways  of  living,  express  in  foreign  countries  and 
in  native  homes  the  preference  for  California. 

Against  all  this  come  the  staring  facts  and  obstinate 
figures  :  California  has  not  increased  in  population  in  com- 
parison with  the  promise  of  her  years  of  gold.  Since  Cali- 
fornia was  made  a  State,  thirteen  other  States  have  been  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union — notably,  Minnesota,  Kansas,  and 
Nebraska.  Minnesota  has  progressed  from  less  than  one 
hundred  thousand  to  nearly  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand population  ;  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  from  the  condition 
of  New  England  emigration  colonists  and  Missouri  border- 
ruffians — not  so  many  as  fifty  thousand  in  all — to  populations 
of  a  million  and  a  half  and  one  million  one  hundred  thousand, 
respectively.  Yet  California  has  increased  from  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand,  in  1850,  only  to  one  million  two  hundred 
thousand,  in  1890.  The  "bad  lands"  of  Nebraska,  the 
sterile  and  grasshopper-afflicted  regions  of  Kansas,  and  the 
"  Pike's-Peak-or-burst "  localities  of  Colorado  have  more 
drawing  qualities  for  emigrants  than  California,  with  her 
gold-specked  soil  and  golden  products,  her  abundant  fields 
and  teeming  vineyards,  her  fruitful  orchards  and  peerless 
products  of  every  kind  peculiar  to  the  zones  which  embrace 
the  lower  arctic  and  reach  to  the  tropics. 

Population  is  the  essential  need  of  California — it  may  be 
said,  of  all  the  Pacific  States.  Oregon  and  Washington, 
Idaho  and  Montana,  do  not  increase  in  the  fair  ratio  of  the 
States  of  the  West,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The  com- 
paratively barren  Dakotas  have  better  showing  in  the  yearly 
increase.  Notwithstanding  the  admitted  and  roundly  pro- 
claimed superiority  of  soil  and  luxuriance  of  productiveness, 
California  appears  to  lag,  as  do  the  other  Pacific  States,  in 
contrast  with  the  new  States  eastward  of  the  dividing  Rocky 
range. 

The  period  of  emigrant-trains,  of  wagons  and  cattle,  has 
passed  into  reminiscence  and  history.  It  is  the  lively  age  of 
railroads  and  speedy  transportation  which  exists  and  marches 
onward.     Months  were  required  to  cross  the  plains.     Hours 


are  the  reckoning  of  railway-trains.  Ocean  travel  has  short- 
ened from  weeks  to  days.  Everybody  seems  to  be  in  the 
hurry  to  "get  there" — no  matter  where.  California  is  the 
conspicuous  land  of  gold,  of  amazing  productiveness,  of 
enterprise,  of  rapid  fortunes  and  extraordinary  facilities  to 
wealth.  Yet,  despite  all  these  renowned  qualities,  California 
lacks  population,  as  immigration  furnishes  it.  The  high  rates  of 
railway  fares  between  here  and  the  East  may  have  something 
to  do  with  it,  but  not  all.  Yet  the  significant  fact  remains 
that  when,  some  years  ago,  the  wrangling  railways  fell  to 
quarreling,  like  dogs  over  a  bone,  on  the  completion  of  the 
Santa  Fe  system  to  this  coast,  the  "  cut-rate "  war  brought 
more  thousands  of  people  to  this  coast  than  had  ever  come 
together  since  the  days  of  forty-nine. 

The  Pacific  States  have  a  population  of  less  than  three 
millions.  There  is  ample  room  for  twenty  millions  ;  present 
and  available  industries  for  half  that  number.  The  means  to 
invite  immigration  that  will  supply  this  wanting  quality  are 
the  lacking  quantities.  The  World's  Fair  will  exhibit  ex-; 
amples  of  the  various  and  many  products  and  resources  of 
California.  The  essential  thing  is  to  get  here  the  immigra- 
tion. Labor  is  not  required  until  capital  paves  the  way. 
Enterprise  and  manufactures  are  the  needed  forerunners  of 
labor  and  workers.  Great  tracts  of  land  are  to  be  divided 
into  the  small  acreage  that  is  within  the  means  of  indus- 
trious toilers.  Areas  of  a  single  ownership  larger  than 
at  least  two  of  the  original  thirteen  States,  must  be  reduced  to 
the  possession  of  those  who  will  cultivate  and  derive  subsist- 
ence from  them.  Mining  should  not  be  obstructed  wherein 
it  does  not  destroy.  Agriculture  must  have  full  field.  The 
relative  industries  of  California  are  too  important  to  be  neg- 
lected or  stayed.  In  these  varied  industries  are  the  germ  of 
the  material  want — that  of  population.  Immigration  must 
mainly  furnish  this  until  the  period  of  growth  is  adequate  to 
fullness.  But  this  immigration  should  be  guarded.  It  must 
not  be  from  Asia.  It  must  not  be  from  the  slums  of  Europe. 
It  should  be  American. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  political  hari-kari  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  the  one  which  the  Farmers'  Alliance  has  just 
committed.  The  alliance  started  two  years  ago,  or  there- 
abouts, with  a  basic  principle  which  promised  success.  It 
had  certain  real  grievances  to  redress,  certain  genuine  reforms 
to  effect,  and  certain  laudable  purposes  to  accomplish  ;  but, 
instead  of  effecting  any  or  all  of  these  things,  it  has  delib- 
erately shut  its  eyes,  walked  into  the  pool  of  politics,  and  held 
its  head  under  the  water  until  it  is  drowned  past  any  hope  o£| 
resuscitation.  Naught  can  avail  to  breathe  the  breath  of  life' 
into  the  Farmers'  Alliance  as  a  political  body  and  a  third 
party  for  the  campaign  of  1892. 

The  reason  for  the  political  failure  of  the  alliance  is  easy' 
to  discover.  The  leaders  of  the  movement  permitted  it  to  be 
converted  into  a  perfect  Cave  of  Adullam,  where  were  gath- 
ered "  every  one  that  was  in  distress,  and  every  one  that  was 
in  debt,  and  every  one  that  was  discontented  "  ;  and  every 
one,  in  each  and  all  these  classes,  brought  his  pet  fad  with 
him,  and  insisted  that  it  must  be  incorporated  in  the  declara- 
tion of  principles  of  the  new  party  which  was  to  be.  Pro- 
hibition, female  suffrage,  fiat  money,  farm  mortgages  to  the 
government,  treasury  loans  on  crops  of  all  kinds — in  short, 
the  ideas  of  Edward  Bellamy,  of  Henry  George,  of  Robert 
Dale  Owen,  of  Fourier,  and  even  of  Sir  Thomas  More- 
each  and  all  demanded  recognition  from  the  Farmers'  Alli- 
ance, and  obtained  it.  The  result  was  precisely  what  might 
have  been  foreseen.  The  ship  was  overloaded,  and  badly 
loaded,  the  cargo  shifted  at  the  first  gale,  and  the  vessel 
foundered. 

It  is  a  familiar  principle  in  politics  that  to  found  a  new 
party  there  must  be  some  great,  central  idea,  some  principle 
or  doctrine  of  universal  application,  and  some  one  over- 
shadowing question  upon  which  an  issue  can  be  framed.  The 
Democratic  party  was  centered  about  the  doctrine  of  popular 
rights  as  opposed  to  what  we  call,  nowadays,  imperialism. 
The  Republican  party  was  born  out  of  the  sentiment  of 
nationalism,  as  opposed  to  the  heresy  of  federation  and  the 
consequent  right  of  secession.  Upon  either  of  these  prpposi-j 
tions  the  people  of  the  entire  United  States  could  join  hands  il 
so  minded,  for  the  questions  involved  concerned  them  all.  Thi 
Farmers'  Alliance,  on  the  contrary,  while  it  attempted  to  be- 
gin its  career  with  one  proposition,  that  of  the  urgent  need  of 
Federal  and  State  legislation  to  secure  to  the  agricultural  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  a  fair  share  in  the  rewards  of 
toil,  at  once  allowed  itself  to  be  led  away  after  strange  gods, 
and  its  fundamental  principle  to  be  overshadowed  by  theories 
and  isms  which  at  most  could  appeal  but  to  small  and  com- 
paratively insignificant  factions.  No  wonder,  then,  that  dis- 
cord ruled  at  the  recent  congress  of  the  alliance,  and  that  the 
little  rift  within  the  lute  widened  into  a  gulf  which  all  the  skill 
and  science  imaginable  can  not  close. 

Then,  too,  there  is  another  condition  of  affairs,  not  a 
theory,  which  has  contributed  very  largely  to  eliminate  the 
Farmers'  Alliance  from  politics,  and  that  is  the  marvelous 
agricultural  prosperity  of  the  country  during  the  present  year. 
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{Secretary  Rusk  said,  in  his  recent  report,  that  a  conservative 
estimate  would  value  the  agricultural  products  of  the  United 
States  at  seven  hundred  millions  of  dollars  more  than  last  year, 
pther  estimates  have  put  it  as  high  as  one  thousand  millions 
inore  than  last  year.  With  such  an  increase  of  values,  it  is 
tard  to  convince  the  American  farmer  that  he  has  a  griev- 
ance, and  harder  still  to  induce  him  to  give  his  time,  money, 
.nd  labor  to  the  establishment  of  a  third  party. 

Assuming,  then,  that  the  third  party  has  "  died  a-bornin'," 
irhat  may  we  expect  to  become  of  its  component  parts  ?  The 
Imbattled  farmers  have  not  forfeited  their  political  rights  by 
heir  excursion  into  strange  fields  and  pastures  new,  but  will 
lave  just  as  large  a  vote  next  year  as  though  there  had  never 
leen  any  dream  of  a  third  party.  Where  will  the  farmer  vote 
n  the  great  agricultural  States  go?  The  question  is  not  a 
lard  one.  It  will  go,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  Republican 
arty,  and  with  good  reason.  By  1892,  the  demonstration  of 
pe  utility  of  the  McKinley  Bill  to  the  American  farmer  will 
le  complete.  He  will  have  learned  that,  under  the  new  tariff, 
arm  products  have  increased  in  value,  while  such  manu- 
bctured  products  as  are  necessary  to  him  have  steadily  de- 
lined,  owing  to  the  competition  fostered  and  encouraged  by 
pe  policy  of  protection.  He  will  have  seen  South  America, 
lentral  America,  and  the  West  Indies  opened  to  his  products, 
p  say  nothing  of  Germany  and  France  ;  he  will  have  found 
[foreign  market  for  his  surplus  wheat,  and  corn,  and  rye,  and 
pts,  and  pork  ;  he  will  have  put  into  his  coffers  French  francs, 
pd  German  marks,  and  English  shillings,  and  South  Ameri- 
bn  pesos  ;  and,  being  a  man  of  intelligence  and  fully  capable 
f  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  he  will  naturally  go  with 
le  party  which  has  procured  for  him  these  benefits. 
Of  course  there  will  be  some  farmers  to  whom  party  names 
ill  mean  more  than  self-interest,  but  they  will  be  com- 
aratively  few.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  same  arguments 
hich  brought  about  a  change  of  some  thirty-one  thousand 
ates  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio  will  have  quite  as  much 
eight  with  American  farmers  elsewhere,  and  that  the  Re- 
DJU  lblican  party  will  not  only  administer  upon  the  estate  of 
ie  defunct  Farmers'  Alliance,  but  will  succeed  to  its  vote  as 
ttn   liversal  and  residuary  legatee. 


In  an  article  which  appeared  in  last  week's  Argonaut,  on 
ie  business  of  transportation  by  water  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

was  stated  that  California  had  234  steamers  in  operation  at 
ie  beginning  of  the  year  1890,  having  a  tonnage  of  104,- 
10.96,  with  a  value  of  $9, 950, 905  ;  that  there  were  in  the 
re  ports  of  this  State  649  sailing  vessels  in  operation,  with  a 
mnage  of  157,583.09,  of  a  value  of  $5,578,225  ;  and  that 
ie  total  operating  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  coast 
ere  1,230,  with  a  tonnage  of  366,515.98,  with  an  estimated 
alue  of  $21,691,150. 

To  these  figures  must  be  added  489  barges  and  other  un- 
~  Eged  craft  of  a  tonnage  of  63,356.16  and  a  value  of 
525,345,  which  will  bring  the  total  of  operating  craft — that 
,  of  steam,  sail,  and  unrigged — up  to  1,719,  with  a  tonnage 
f  429,872.14  tons  and  a  value  of  $22,516,495. 

In  the  consideration  of  transportation  by  water  as  an  in- 
astry  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  tell- 
ile  sets  of  figures  is  that  which  refers  to  the  income  and  ex- 
»nditures  of  operating  vessels,  the  proviso  being  again  set 
rward  that  the  statistics  at  present  under  consideration  are 
jnfined  to  those  of  vessels  registered  in  the  ports  of  Port 
ownsend,  Portland,  Astoria,  Yaquina,  Coos  Bay,  Eureka, 
Wilmington,  Santa  Barbara,  San  Diego,  and  San  Francisco. 
rom  an  examination  of  these  statistics,  the  general  state- 
lent  may  be  made  that  the  business  of  transportation  by 
ater  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  1889,  was  a  paying  one.  The 
stances  of  deficits  were  few,  and  the  examples  of  a  very 
rge  percentage  of  profit  were  quite  numerous.  The  follow- 
g  figures  will,  however,  best  show  this  : 
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It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  bulk  of  the  California 
raiestic  transportation  by  water  was  done  by  the  vessels 
gistered  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco,  for,  as  the  figures 
ill  show,  the  balance-sheet  of  San  Francisco's  fleet  is  some- 
I  ing  like  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  total  State  returns.     At  the 


risk  of  repetition,  it  is  pertinent  to  say  here  that  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  1889,  had  on  her  custom-house  books  649  sailing 
vessels  of  a  registered  tonnage  of  158,518.50  tons  and  a 
value  of  $5,434,100,  of  which  number  43  were  out  of  com- 
mission, or  otherwise  inoperative  ;  these  "dead-wood"  sailing 
vessels  having  a  tonnage  of  5,093.87  tons  and  a  value  of 
$168,750.  San  Francisco's  fleet  of  operating  sailing  vessels, 
therefore,  consisted  of  606  bottoms,  with  a  tonnage  of 
l53iS24-&3  tons  and  a  value  of  $5,265,350. 

It  was  on  this  live  fleet  of  sailing  vessels  that  San  Fran- 
cisco's ship-owners  took  in  gross  earnings  amounting  to 
$6,176,246.99,  paid  out  $4,829,511.95  for  expenses,  and 
pocketed  $1,346,735.04  as  profits.  In  a  similar  way  it 
should  be  set  down  that  San  Francisco's  registered  fleet  of 
steamers  numbered  649,  with  a  tonnage  of  158,518.50  tons 
and  a  value  of  $5,434,100  ;  while  her  steamers,  which  gave 
no  traffic  report,  numbered  12,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,874.29 
and  a  value  of  $122,200,  leaving  a  live  fleet  of  steamers, 
numbering  1,006,  with  a  tonnage  of  287,875.23  and  a 
value  of  $15,278,005.  To  this  remainder  of  operating 
steamers  must  be  added  146  barges,  with  their  27,082.17  tons 
of  tonnage  and  their  value  of  $506,700,  the  operations  of  the 
barges  being  included  in  those  of  the  steamers,  the  gross 
earnings  on  this  combined  fleet  of  steamers  and  unrigged 
vessels  being  $8,015,094.94,  the  expenses  $6,872,414.76, 
and  net  earnings  $1,142,680.18. 

For  San  Francisco's  entire  operating  fleet  of  sail  and 
steam,  the  gross  earnings  were  $14,191,341.93,  the  expenses 
$11,701,926.71,  and  the  net  earnings  $2,489,415.22. 

As  has  been  said,  the  total  income  and  expenditure  of  Cali- 
fornia's registered  and  operating  fleet  was  little  more  than 
that  of  San  Francisco  ;  the  gross  earnings  for  the  sailing 
vessels  of  all  this  State's  five  ports  being  $6,324,364.60,  the 
the  expenses  being  $4,949,222.89,  and  the  net  earnings  being 
$I)375)I4I-7I  ;  tne  gross  earnings  of  all  the  steamers  being 
$8,2245496.76,  the  expenses  $7,069,208.94,  and  the  earnings 
$1,155,287.82  ;  and  the  total  gross  earnings  of  all  the  fleets 
being  $14,548,861.36,  the  expenses  being  $12,018,431.83, 
with  $2,530,429.53  showing  as  a  net  profit. 

In  conclusion  it  is  found,  by  a  general  footing  up,  that  the 
gross  earnings  of  all  the  operating  craft  of  the  coast,  in  1889, 
amounted  to  $20,628,316,28,  the  expenses  to  $17,274,809.30, 
and  the  net  earnings  to  $3,353,506.98.  This,  it  will  be 
allowed,  makes  a  very  generous  profit,  and  when  it  is  stated 
that  the  estimated  commercial  value  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  fleet,  whether  in  operation  or  not,  amounted  to 
$23,067,370,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  industry  of  water  trans- 
portation on  the  Pacific  Coast,  in  1889,  paid  no  less  than 
14.53  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 


An  extraordinary  brawl  has  broken  out  in  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Eureka,  Cal.  The  consequences  are  so  serious 
that  not  only  has  Bishop  Manogue  been  appealed  to  for 
help,  but  even  Archbishop  Riordan  has  become  involved. 
Indeed,  appearances  favor  the  belief  that  Rome  itself  will 
be  called  upon  to  intervene.  The  Western  Watchman,  oi 
Eureka,  publishes  a  page  broadside  concerning  the  squab- 
ble, the  matter  embracing  letters  and  sworn  affidavits  ;  and 
these  afford  a  most  interesting  and  very  curious  insight  into 
the  life  of  a  Roman  Catholic  parish  in  an  American  State 
in  this  year  of  grace,  1891. 

The  priest  in  charge  of  the  Eureka  flock  is  one  Father 
Sheridan,  and  he  has  for  his  assistant  a  Father  O'Kane. 
For  several  years  a  considerable  element  in  the  parish  have 
been  daring  enough  to  seek  the  removal  of  these  two  eccle- 
siastics, who  seem  to  be  somewhat  too  Hibernian  in  their 
manners  to  suit  Californian  tastes.  In  June  last,  thirty-two  of 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation  ventured  to  dispatch  a  long  letter 
on  the  subject  to  the  archbishop,  addressing  him  humbly  as 
"  your  grace,"  and  complaining  that  no  relief  could  be  ob- 
tained from  "  his  lordship,"  Patrick  Manogue,  bishop  of  the 
diocese.  It  was  set  forth  that  Father  Sheridan  is  exceedingly 
free  and  easy  at  the  altar  ;  he  there  actually  snapped  the  fin- 
gers of  one  hand  at  his  enemies  while  he  "  held  the  chalice  in 
the  other."  He  said  :  "  I  am  a  priest,  and  priests  have 
power,  and  I  will  use  that  power."  And  for  further  cause  of 
action,  the  ladies  depose  : 

"  When  calling  for  contributions  toward  framing  some  pictures,  he 
informed  the  congregation  that  a  generous-hearted  gentleman  had 
assisted  him  greatly.  To  those  who  contributed  to  the  fund,  he  ten- 
dered thanks,  and  those  who  did  not,  could  '  take  their  four-bits  and 
sit  on  it.'  Again,  in  exhorting  people  to  do  something  that  he  wished 
on  one  occasion,  he  told  them  (from  the  altar)  that  if  they  did  not, 
'  they  would  go  down,  down,  down,  lower  than  McGiniy.'  " 

But  to  our  tale.  One  Sunday,  in  August  last,  Father 
O'Kane  being  on  deck  at  the  altar,  took  a  shy  at  those  who  were 
despitefully  using  his  chief  and  the  two  Sheridan  sisters,  who 
form  his  household.  In  his  priestly  robes,  standing  in  close 
proximity  to  the  holy  of  holies,  and  speaking  with  all  the 
awful  authority  of  his  office,  the  reverend  father  in  Christ 
made  the  fearful  announcement  that  some  wicked  person  had 
been  getting  meat  at  various  times  from  the  local  butcher,  to 
the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  dollars,  and  charging  the  same  to 


the  Sheridan  family  /  The  holy  man  then  drew  a  word-portrait 
of  the  woman  who  had  done  this  thing,  and  drew  it  so  well  that 
everybody  in  the  church  at  once  recognized  the  original  in  the 
person  of  an  estimable  lady  named  Mrs.  H.  Rogers.  The  basis 
of  the  terrible  accusation  was  this  :  A  woman  had  ordered 
fifty  cents'  worth  of  meat  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  sausage, 
taking  the  latter  away  with  her  and  ordering  the  meat  to  be 
delivered,  all  to  be  charged.  "  What  name,  ma'am  ?  "  asked 
the  butcher,  cautiously  but  politely  ;  and  he  thought  she  an- 
swered "Sheridan."  But  the  Sheridans  refused  the  meat,  the 
sausage  was  gone,  and  the  deuce  has  been  to  pay  ever  since. 
Mrs.  Rogers  denied  the  sausage,  Mr.  Rogers  threatened  to 
punch  the  priest's  head,  and  representations  were  made  to 
Bishop  Manogue,  who  stood  by  Father  O'Kane  and  the 
Sheridans.  But  the  Rogers  were  out  for  vindication  and 
vengeance.  They  had  the  butcher's  books  examined  for  a 
period  covering  a  whole  year,  and  proved  that  Father  Sheri- 
dan in  no  month  had  spent  more  than  eighteen  dollars  and 
forty  cents  for  meat,  so  that  it  was  preposterous  to  suppose 
that  anybody  could  have  rung  in  on  him  so  enormous  an 
extra  bill  as  forty  or  fifty  dollars.  They  hired  a  lawyer,  and 
this  so  frightened  Father  O'Kane  that  he  came  to  them  pri- 
vately, confessing  that  he  had  been  inspired  to  make  the 
attack,  that  the  words  he  had  uttered  from  the  altar  had  been 
written  for  him,  and  that  he  knew  them  to  be  false  when  he 
spoke  them.  Father  O'Kane,  indeed,  appears  to  be  an  agree- 
able sort  of  person  to  commission  as  the  spiritual  director  of 
women  and  children.  Here  is  a  picture  of  him,  furnished  to 
the  archbishop  by  the  aggrieved  Mrs.  Rogers,  which  statement 
she  derived  (on  affidavit)  from  another  parishioner  : 

"During  a  nine  months'  residence  at  my  house,  Father  O'Kane  was 
drunk  on  several  occasions  ;  three  times  beasdy  drunk.  On  one  occa- 
sion, one  Sunday  morning,  Father  Sheridan,  after  having  waited  for 
him  to  put  in  an  appearance,  finally  came  over  and  found  him  in  bed 
drunk.     Hot  words  ensued.     There  was  no  late  mass  that  day." 

The  documents  in  this  important  case  place  in  a  bad  light 
Bishop  Manogue,  who  is  an  ex-miner  of  Grass  Valley,  and 
was  designed  by  nature  to  cut  turf.  The  most  he  would  do, 
under  all  sorts  of  pressure,  was  to  command  O'Kane  to 
declare  from  the  altar  that  he  had  not  meant  Mrs.  Rogers 
when  he  drew  the  portrait  of  the  person  who  went  tick  for  the 
sausage.  This  the  Rogers  would  not  accept  as  adequate 
reparation,  for  the  excellent  reason  that  it  was,  by  the  priest's 
own  confession,  a  He.  On  the  other  hand,  Archbishop  Riordan 
shines.  All  honor  to  him.  In  reply  to  Mrs.  Rogers's 
voluminous  letters,  he  wrote  like  a  civilized  man  and  a  gentle- 
man.    Witness  : 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  September  8,  1891. 
Mrs.  Henry  Rogers — Dear  Madam :  I  am  in  receipt  of  your 
registered  letter  of  the  fifth  instant,  containing  a  detailed  account  of 
the  deplorable  condition  of  the  Eureka  parish.  You  have  my  heart- 
felt sympathy  in  the  grief  and  shame  which  a  brutal  and  unmanly 
attack  has  caused  you.  I  regret  that  I  am  entirely  powerless  to  bring 
any  relief  to  the  disordered  condition  which  exists  in  Eureka.  The 
parish  is  outside  of  my  jurisdiction,  and  my  only  action  is  to  induce 
the  bishop  of  the  diocese  to  bring  a  remedy.  You  have  a  right  to  de- 
mand and  see  that  your  character  and  your  name  be  vindicated  from 
the  foul  aspersion  and  insinuations  cast  upon  them.  You  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  family  not  to  permit  any  one,  even  a  priest,  to  rob  you  of 
your  fair  name.  You  should  use,  and  you  are  justified  in  using,  all 
lawful  means  to  make  the  scandalous  scribe  withdraw,  over  his  own 
name,  and  in  the  most  public  manner,  the  charge  which  he  has  so 
falsely  made.  If  Bishop  Manogue  is  unwilling  or  neglects  to  vin- 
dicate the  character  of  a  respectable  Catholic  lady,  which  has  been 
villjfied  in  one  of  his  churches,  you  should  make  your  traducers  fee^ 
that  the  law  of  the  country  will  protect  the  innocent  and  punish  the 
guilty.  If  I  had  any  authority,  I  would  do  so  at  once  ;  but  I  am  power- 
less to  do  anything  except  to  express  my  sympathy  with  you  and  my 
indignation  that  a  man  should  use  the  altar  of  God  for  such  un- 
worthy purposes.     Sincerely  yours,  P.  W.  Riordan. 

The  turmoil  in  Eureka  over  the  sausage  was  not  assuaged 
by  this  Episcopal  missive.  Bishop  Manogue  stubbornly  re- 
fused to  act,  and  the  archbishop  received  another  letter.  In 
the  course  of  his  answer,  he  pointed  out  the  only  remedy. 
"  If  a  bishop,"  he  wrote,  "  refuses  to  see  that  justice  is  done 
to  one  of  the  subjects,  or  his  decision  in  a  particular  case  is 
not  satisfactory  to  the  parties  who  have  appealed  to  him,  the 
only  recourse  they  have  is  to  the  Cardinal  Prefect  of  the  Prop- 
aganda in  Rome,  who  alone  can  command  him  to  hear  the 
case,  or  appoint  another  bishop  to  hear  the  case  and  give  a 
decision." 

If  there  happen  to  be  any  educated  and  well-bred  persons 
professing  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  diocese  of  "  his  lord- 
ship," Patrick  Manogue,  and  particularly  in  the  parish  of 
Fathers  Sheridan  and  O'Kane,  how  they  must  enjoy  their 
spiritual  advantages  and  excite  the  envy  of  their  erring, 
if  intelligent  and  refined,  Protestant  neighbors.  And  if  any 
such  should  wonder  why  we  devote  so  much  space  to  what  is 
a  trivial  and  vulgar  parish  row,  we  make  reply  :  That  we  do 
so  in  order  that  Catholics  may  understand  the  wonder  of 
Protestants  at  intelligent  human  beings  submitting  to  the 
spiritual  guidance  of  such  persons  as  Father  O'Kane. 

We   sincerely    trust   that    this   matter   may  be   settled  in 
partibus  infideliam,  and  that  the  ghost  of  the  Sheridan  sau- 
sage may  be  laid   with   bell,  book,  and  candle  before  i1 
turbs  the  sound  and    pious   slumbers  of  the  good   < 
Prefect  of  the  Propaganda  at  Rome. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  30,  1891. 


A    BIT    OF    RED    RIBBON. 

Reflections  Incident  to  the  Going  Out  of  Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce. 

It  had  been  a  night  of  disaster  for  John  Ashcroft,  other- 
wise known  as  "Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce."  At  early  lamp- 
light he  "  went  against  three  kings,  with  a  measly  two-pair." 
Then  he  "bluffed  on  a  bob-tail  flush" — and  lost.  And  so, 
with  unvarying  misfortune,  had  all  his  best-laid  plans,  his 
deep-plotted  schemes,  his  strategems,  subterfuges,  knowledge 
of  the  game  and  of  human  nature,  and  his  skill  to  profit  by 
every  opportunity,  gone  for  naught.  Perhaps  if  he  had  re- 
sorted to  occult  and  surreptitious  devices,  the  results  would 
have  been  more  favorable  ;  but  John  Ashcroft  was  not  that 
kind  of  a  man — Johnny-Behind-the-Deuce  was  not  that 
species  of  gambler.  Consequently,  he  was  at  last  forced  to 
understand  why  fortune  was  against  him. 

Long  years  of  vacillating  vicissitude,  of  fortuitous  and  un- 
fortuitous  accident,  had  taught  him  the  stern  lesson  of  cir- 
cumstance. His  experience  had  shown  that,  in  the  calcula- 
tion and  application  of  probabilities,  there  is  no  such  possi- 
bility as  chance.  There  may  be  an  element  of  luck,  but 
luck  is  not  chance.  An  event  is  to  be,  or  it  is  not  to  be. 
As  between  two  events  certain  to  occur,  one  of  those  events 
will  occur  before  the  other,  and  on  repetition  one  of  those 
events  will  occur  oftener  than  the  other.  But  which  ?  Ah, 
there's  the  rub — which  ?  What  is  to  be,  will  be.  Kismet ! 
It  is  a  fundamental  lemma  of  human  destiny.  It  was  pre- 
ordained that  three  kings  should,  on  this  occasion,  oppose 
and  prevail  against  two  pair.  It  was  written  in  the  Book  of 
Fate  that  he  who  "  sat  behind  "  a  pair  of  nines  should  disbe- 
lieve and  utterly  reject  the  assumption  that  he  who  "pressed 
the  limit,"  and  flung  his  gold  upon  the  hazard  with  such  reck- 
less prodigality  and  apparent  assurance  of  superiority,  did,  in 
fact,  hold  an  invincible  hand,  or  anything  like  an  invincible 
hand.  It  had  gone  forth  from  the  lips  of  pre-Delphian 
oracles  that  a  "bob-tailed  flush"  should  not  bluff  that  par- 
ticular pair  of  nines.  But  in  the  next  deal — to-morrow — en- 
vironed by  future  contingencies  and  circumstances — what 
then  ?  Why,  three  kings  would  win  against  all  odds,  and  a 
bob-tailed  flush,  properly  backed  with  coin  and  nerve, 
would  "down  the  biggest  two  pair  in  the  deck."  This  is 
not  chance,  it  is  not  luck — it  is  destiny.  But  who  or  what 
governs  destiny  ?  Who  can  tell?  Certainly  not  John  Ash- 
croft, with  all  his  experience  and  alert  observation.  So, 
finally,  he  gave  up  the  struggle,  convinced  that  "  it  wasn't  in 
the  cards"  for  him  that  night — vaguely  conscious  of  a 
classical  personification  familiar  to  his  boyhood  —  of  the 
fatal  sisters,  spinning,  ever  spinning,  weaving  the  web  and 
severing  the  threads. 

"  Hoodooed  !  "  In  a  single  word  he  expressed  the  sum  of 
his  weird  philosophy.  Hoodoo  !  Where  do  we  look  for  the 
word  to  trace  its  meaning?  Not  in  the  lexicon  of  polite 
society,  surely  ;  not  in  the  perfumed  albums  of  the  rich,  nor 
yet  in  the  simple  annals  of  the  honest,  upright,  fate-defying 
poor.  And  yet  it  is  a  word  with  a  meaning,  a  vast  signifi- 
cance— a  word  derived  from  the  very  depths  of  superstition — 
a  word  corrupted  from  the  corruption  of  a  faith  the  crassitude 
of  which  has  been  the  wonder  and  the  horror  of  the  world — 
a  faith  reeking  with  the  blood  of  babes  and  animals,  sacrificed 
to  propitiate  the  infernal  gods  of  a  race  of  slaves.  Out  of 
the  gloom  of  African  jungles  it  came  to  the  dismal  swamps 
of  the  New  World,  and  was  gibbered  by  hideous  lips  to  the 
juba  of  capering  feet  in  the  blood-red  glare  of  witch-fires, 
lighted  by  the  torch  of  slavery  and  ignorance  at  the  altar  of 
a  horrible  superstition.  It  is  a  word  symphonious  with  the 
grinding  of  fetters  and  the  rasping  of  shackles.     Voodoo  ! 

The  gambler  emerged  from  his  haunt  into  the  silence  of 
that  darkest  hour  before  the  dawn.  A  tall,  slender,  hand- 
some man,  whose  gray,  thoughtful  eyes  lacked  that  furtive 
restlessness  peculiar  to  the  eyes  of  men  of  his  vocation.  He 
did  not,  in  any  distinctive  manner,  suggest  the  industrious 
chevalier^  and  he  might  have  graced  a  pulpit  as  well  as  the 
seat  of  a  "  case-keeper  "  for  a  faro  "  lay-out."  And  yet  this 
man  was  notorious  as  a  cool,  shrewd,  skillful  gamester,  from 
Butte  City  to  Nogales.  He  was  familiar  to  the  habitues  of 
every  gambling  hell  of  every  city,  town,  and  lumber  or 
mining  camp,  from  San  Francisco  to  Omaha.  His  agnomen 
was  indicative  of  his  methods.  He  was  what  is  called  a 
"system  player"  at  faro.  His  system  depended  upon  a  cer- 
tain number  of  bets,  at  certain  stages  of  the  deal,  "  behind 
the  deuce."  Sometimes  he  played  those  bets  to  win  and 
sometimes  he  played  them  to  lose,  according  to  a  prescribed 
formula.  Until  within  a  brief  period  of  this  last  discom- 
fiture, he  had  always  been  fairly  successful.  His  winnings 
had,  as  a  rule,  considerably  exceeded  his  losses.  Finally, 
however,  as  he  phrased  it,  his  system  "went  back  on  him." 
Even  when  he  "guessed  the  turn,"  the  cards  "  split,"  and  the 
dealer  "raked  down"  half  of  his  chips.  At  poker  he  was 
equally  unfortunate,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  he  walked 
out  into  the  early  morning  without  a  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

The  first  glimpse  of  dawn  defined  the  ragged  outline  of  the 
Sierras  like  a  mighty  silhouette  shadowed  against  the  im- 
penetrable depths  of  space.  Overhead  the  stars  still  glittered. 
An  October  frost  sparkled  on  the  house-tops,  and  the  eager 
air  was  chill  and  piercing.  A  fitful  wind  crept  down  from  the 
gray  heights  —  shivering,  whispering,  and  moaning  through 
the  pines  as  it  passed.  Ashcroft  shuddered,  whether  from 
the  cold  or  the  relaxed  tension  of  strained  emotion,  it  matters 
not. 

"  I  wonder  what  it  means,"  he  muttered.  "  I  never  had 
such  a  streak  in  my  life.  When  will  it  end  ?  Broke — dead 
broke." 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and,  lifting  his  hat,  he  wiped 
the  moisture  from  his  brow. 

Again  he  gave  audible  expression  to  his  thoughts  :  "  Not  a 
sou  marqitt'e,  not  a  picayune  ;  but  that  doesn't  matter  much, 
I  can  recoup,  I  suppose,  by  borrowing.  A  gold-mine  wouldn't 
-iiave  me,  though,  so  long  as  my  devilish  luck  holds  steady 
the  way  she's  running  now." 

He  crossed  the  narrow  sidewalk  and  leaned  against  an 
awning-post.     His  meditations  were  decidedly  unpleasant.    It 


was  the  worst  quarter  of  an  hour  that  John  Ashcroft  had  ever 
spent.  Presently,  he  stood  erect  and  looked  down  the  street. 
His  long,  white  taper  fingers  moved  restlessly  in  their  nerv- 
ous clasp  of  the  awning-post,  until  they  were  entangled  by  a 
bit  of  red  ribbon  lied  to  the  post  and  fluttering  in  the  morn- 
ing wind. 

How  trivial,  sometimes,  are  the  circumstances  that  con- 
tribute to  the  accomplishment  of  a  destiny.  The  glimmer  of 
dawn  crimsoned  higher  in  the  East,  and  the  sleeping  town 
began  to  reveal  itself  more  distinctly.  The  blacksmith-shop 
across  the  way  assumed  a  grim  and  sullen  aspect  in  the  twi- 
light ;  the  broad  piazzas  and  stolid  front  of  the  big  boarding- 
house  down  by  the  rail  road -track  began  to  suggest  a  frosty 
hospitality  ;  the  store  signs  became  visibly  eloquent  of 
"slaughters  in  dry  goods,"  " great  reductions  in  groceries," 
"sacrifices  in  gents'  furnishing  goods,"  "bargains  in  hard- 
ware," and  "  meals  at  all  hours,"  to  say  nothing  of  alluring 
announcements  regarding  "the  best  brands  of  wines,  liquors, 
and  cigars."  The  tremulous  wail  of  a  locomotive-whistle  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  a  train  from  the  West — so  distant, 
as  yet,  that  its  plaintive  warning  sounded  like  a  sigh  from 
the  heart  of  solitude. 

The  gambler,  impatient  of  his  thoughts,  evidenced  his  an- 
noyance m  petulant  action.  He  tore  the  ribbon  from  its  fast- 
ening. Mechanically,  without  thought,  he  looked  at  it  as  he 
twisted  it  nervously  between  his  fingers.  Suddenly  a  deeper 
interest  seemed  to  animate  him — an  interest  induced  by  the 
bit  of  red  ribbon.  He  held  it  up  to  the  light  and  let  it  flutter 
in  the  wind  for  a  moment.  Then  he  looked  curiously  at  the 
post  from  which  he  had  torn  it.  An  oath  attested  the  im- 
portance and  gravity  of  a  surmise  which  this  bit  of  red  ribbon 
had  engendered  in  his  mind. 

"  This  means  me,  of  course,"  he  sneered,  as  he  again  con- 
templated the  shred  of  crimson  silk.  "  I  thought  it  would 
come,"  he  continued  ;  "  there's  too  many  of  us  in  town,  and 
the  honesty  law-abiding  citizen  is  getting  tired  of  our  unwel- 
come presence."  Then,  after  another  silent  inspection  of  the 
ribbon,  he  added  :  "  Maybe  it's  a  false  alarm,  though  ;  Til 
see." 

He  walked  rapidly  to  another  awning-post.  There  fluttered 
another  bit  of  red  ribbon.  His  face  grew  hard  and  defiant. 
Thence  to  the  next  post — a  ribbon  as  red  as  the  others,  glow- 
ing in  the  first  beams  of  the  sun  like  a  trickle  of  blood. 

"  I  thought  so,"  he  muttered.     "The  game's  up." 

He  glanced  across  the  street.  Every  post  was  decorated 
with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon.  Red  is  the  symbol  of  danger.  The 
locomotive-whistle  sounded  again — nearer,  more  distinct,  and 
still  tremulous  as  with  energetic  agony.  John  Ashcroft  strode 
slowly  down  the  street  in  bitter  meditation. 

"  Whose  fault  is  it  ? "  he  questioned.  "  Whose  fault  is  it  ? 
Mine  ?  Perhaps.  But  am  I  worse  than  other  men  ?  Do  I 
cheat,  lie,  steal,  or  kill?  Do  I  covet  my  neighbor's  wife? 
No  ;  but  I  strive  for  his  gold — that  is  my  crime ;  I  trade  on 
the  greed  of  my  fellow-men.  So  does  the  merchant,  the  shop- 
keeper, the  banker,  the  speculator.  I  don't  sell  myself,  like 
the  lawyer  and  the  politician,  in  advocacy  of  a  cause  I  know 
to  be  wrong  ;  I  am  not  a  charlatan  and  an  empiric,  like  the 
physician,  who  pretends  to  a  wisdom  he  does  not  and  can  not 
possess  ;  I  don't  trifle  with  the  health  and  lives  of  men  for 
the  coin  there  is  in  it  ;  I  am  not  envious,  sordid,  and  grasp- 
ing, like  the  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of  water,  who  cries 
out  against  the  oppression  of  the  rich  and  would  tear 
down  the  existing  order  to  erect  the  fabric  of  a  more 
oppressive  despotism.  Honest  toil !  It  is  not  honest  toil  ; 
it  is*  necessity  —  stern,  unrelenting,  iron-handed  necessity. 
Work  or  starve,  you  fools  !  Labor !  The  dignity  of 
labor  !  There  is  no  dignity  in  what  we  are  compelled  to 
do.  It  is  slavery.  But  I — John  Ashcroft — bred  a  gentle- 
man, harming  no  man,  exercising  generous  instincts  when- 
ever opportunity  offers — I  am  a  pariah,  an  outcast — a  thing 
accursed  of  men,  for  whom  such  warnings  as  this  are 
flaunted  at  daylight,  to  threaten  that  if  I  do  not  rid  the  com- 
munity of  my  presence,  I  must  expect  fatal  consequences  at 
the  hands  of  honest,  law-abiding  assassins,  highly  respected 
by  their  fellow-citizens — pillars  of  some  church,  perhaps — 
hypocritical  adherents  of  some  rotten  creed."  He  clutched 
the  bit  of  red  ribbon  as  if  it  were  the  throat  of  that  many- 
headed  monster — society. 

He  had  reached  the  railroad  track.  The  rails  glittered  in 
the  sunlight,  still  wet  with  a  light  pogonip,  now  lifting  and 
clinging,  like  a  ragged  shroud,  to  the  mountain  -  side. 
Through  the  shifting  vapor,  the  landscape,  scumbled  with  the 
dusky  hues  of  tar  grass  and  tangled  chaparral,  looked  chill 
and  drear  enough.  The  broad  canon  twisted  between  the 
steep  hills,  and  the  track,  following  the  natural  conformation, 
disappeared  about  a  mile  below  the  town.  Ashcroft  kept  to 
the  rails,  scarcely  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  so  absorbed 
was  he  in  his  reflections. 

"  The  old  story  of  poor  dog  Tray,"  he  mused  ;  "  I  am 
judged  by  the  associates  I  encourage  and  tolerate.  They  are 
about  as  bad  as  they  make  them,  I  must  admit.  I  often 
wonder  how  some  of  them  have  managed  to  escape  the 
gallows  up  to  date.  I  don't  know*  that  I  can  blame  the  peo- 
ple, who  call  themselves  respectable,  for  protesting.  I  would 
kick,  too,  if  I  were  respectable,  I  suppose.  Respectability  is 
a  sure-thing  game — a  three-times  winner.  Getting  found  out 
is  what  cinches.  I  play  cards  for  money.  I  am  a  profes- 
sional gambler  ;  but  I  play  square.  I  never  wronged  a  man 
in  my  life.  I  try  to  be  open  and  above-board  in  all  my  deal- 
ings. But  that  doesn't  count.  I  am  a  gambler,  and  the 
associate  of  gamblers  and  desperadoes  —  men  as  bad  as 
the  respectables  who  haven't  been  found  out.  Suppose  I 
quit — suppose  I  forsake  these  men — and  lead  a  new  life. 
Why  not  ?  How  thick  the  fog  is — and  the  canon's  narrow- 
ing. I'll  go  home.  Home  !  I  have  no  home.  Lucky  for 
them.  Home  !  I  can  see  it  now,  and  I  can  see  their  sweet 
faces — those  two  of  all  the  world  who  loved  me." 

Back  through  the  years  his  memory  rushes,  buffeting  the 
surges  of  a  tempestuous  life  ;  back  to  the  old  home — the 
home  of  his  boyhood — in  the  land  of  the  lilac  and  rose,  be- 
yond the  alkali  plains  and  the  mighty  mountains  out  of 
which  the  mighty  rivers  flow.  In  memory,  he  stands  face  to 
face  with   the  ghosts  of  the  past.     Once  more  he  bids  those 


two  farewell — forever.  The  arms  of  a  mother  clasp  him  t 
a  heart  that  will  never  swerve  in  its  devotion,  and  a  mother 
kiss  is  warm  on  his  lips,  a  mother's  tears  and  a  mother 
prayer — what  have  these  availed?  And  the  other.  In  a] 
his  wanderings  he  has  found  none  fairer.  Again  he  hold, 
her  close,  and  her  tearful  eyes,  of  deepest  blue,  look  into  his; 
again  her  low, sweet  voice  whispers  the  love  she  bears  for  hit 
alone.  "  You'll  come  back  soon,  my  darling."  And  h 
promises.  The  veil  of  the  years  is  rent  asunder,  and  th 
dreamer  mingles  his  tears  with  the  tears  of  his  loved  ones- 
his  lips  murmur  words  of  love  for  the  dead. 


"  How'd  it  happen,  Jim  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  we  were  behind  time  when  we  got  to  th! 
cut.  The  fog  was  so  thick  you  could  chop  it  with  a  knifi 
We  didn't  see  him  'til  we  were  on  top  of  him.  I  jerked  tt 
lever  an'  whistled,  but  'twan't  no  use.  I  don't  believe  t 
knew  what  struck  him.': 

"  Looks  that  way,  doesn't  it  ?  He  went  out  with  pleasai 
thoughts,  I  reckon,  by  the  smile  on  his  lips." 

"  It's  rough,  for  a  fact,  but  it  couldn't  be  helped.  Lift  hii 
up,  boys.  We'll  put  him  in  the  baggage-car  and  carry  him  t 
Reno.     Easy,  boys — what's  that  in  his  hand  ?  " 

"  That?     Blood.     No,  it  isn't,  it's  a  bit  o'  red  ribbon." 

San  Francisco,  November,  1891.        E.  H.  Clough. 
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Carmen. 
La  Gitanilla  /  tall  dragoons, 
In  Andalusian  afternoons. 
With  ogling  eye  and  compliment 
Smiled  on  you,  as  along  you  went 
Some  sleepy  street  of  old  Seville  ; 
Twirled  with  a  military  skill 
Moustaches  ;  buttoned  uniforms 
Of  Spanish  yellow,  bowed  your  charms. 

Proud,  wicked  head  and  hair  blue-black  ! 

Whence  your  mantilla,  half-thrown  back, 

Discovered  shoulders  and  bold  breast 

Bohemian  brown  !     And  you  were  dressed 

In  some  short  skirt  of  gypsy  red 

Of  smuggled  stuff ;  thence  stockings  dead 

White  silk,  exposed  with  many  a  hole, 

Thro"  which  your  plump  legs  roguish  stole 

A  fleshly  look  ;  and  tiny  toes 

In  red  morocco  shoes,  with  bows 

Of  scarlet  ribbons.     Daintily 

You  walked  by  me,  and  I  did  see 

Your  oblique  eyes,  your  sensuous  lip, 

That  gnawed  the  rose  you  once  did  flip 

At  bashful  Josh's  nose,  while  loud 

Laughed  the  gaunt  guards  among  the  crowd. 

And  in  your  brazen  chemise  thrust, 

Heaved  with  the  swelling  of  your  bust, 

The  bunch  of  white  acacia  blooms 

Whiffed  past  my  nostrils  hot  perfumes. 

As  in  a  cool  neveria 

I  ate  an  ice  with  M6rini6e, 

Dark  Carmencita,  you  passed  gay, 

All  holiday  bedizened, 

A  new  mantilla  on  your  head  ; 

A  crimson  dress  bespangled  fierce  ; 

And  crescent  gold,  hung  in  your  ears, 

Shone  wrought  morisco,  and  each  shoe 

Cordovan  leather,  spangled  blue, 

Glanced  merriment ;  and  from  large  arms 

To  well-turned  ankles  all  your  charms 

Blew  flutterings  and  glitterings 

Of  satin  bands  and  beaded  strings  ; 

And  round  each  arm's  fair  thigh  one  fold, 

And  graceful  wrists,  a  twisted  gold 

Coiled  serpents'  tails  fixed  in  each  head, 

Convulsive-jeweled  glossy  red. 

In  flowers  and  trimmings  to  the  jar 

Of  mandolin  and  low  guitar 

You  in  the  grated  patio 

Danced  ;  the  curled  coxcombs'  flirting  row, 

Rang  pleased  applause.     I  saw  you  dance, 

With  wily  motion  and  glad  glance 

Voluptuous,  the  wild  romalis. 

Where  every  movement  was  a  kiss 

Of  elegance  delicious,  wound 

In  your  Basque  tambourine's  dull  sound, 

Or  as  the  ebon  castanets 

Clucked  out  dry  time  in  unctuous  jets, 

Saw  angry  Jos£  thro'  the  grate 

Glare  on  us  a  pale  face  of  hate, 

When  some  indecent  colonel  there 

Presumed  too  lewdly  for  his  ear. 

Some  still  night  in  Seville  ;  the  street, 
Candilejo  ;  two  shadows  meet — 
Flash  sabers  crossed  within  the  moon — 
Clash  rapidly — a  dead  dragoon. 

— Madison  J.  Cawein. 

One  of  the  curious  sights  in  Baltimore  is  a  block  entire! 
surrounded  by  a  high  brick  wall,  which  conceals  from  th   Ijist 
view  of  the  plebeian  crowd  the  handsome  home  of  the  eccei   Q  i 
trie  millionaire,  Ross  Winans.    When  Winans  built  the  hous 
he  threw  the  grounds  open  to  the  public,  but   objection  wa 
made  by  some  of  the  more   prudish  to  the   nudity  of  th 
statues,  and  the  millionaire  was  importuned  to  remove  ort 
drape  them.    Winans's  feelings  were  wounded  by  the  request 
which  he  deemed  presumptuous,  and  the  result  was  the  erei 
tion  of  the  wall.     It  is  an  unsightly  affair,  an  eyesore  to  th    tie: 
people,  but  no  appeal  from  the  city  authorities  has  ever  bee   tci: 
able  to  persuade  Winans  or  his  heirs  to  remove  it. 

Havana  has  about   four   thousand  conveyances,  and  th    ^ 
drivers  are  the  most  unscrupulous  men  in  the  business.    The 
could  give  the  old-time  hackmen  at  Niagara  Falls  points,  ani 
then  beat  them   in  getting  fares.     A  traveler  sums  up  th* 
situation  in  three  sentences  :    "  Ride   at    the   peril   of  you    ^! 
purse  ;  walk  at  the  peril  of  your  life.     If  you  ride,  they  wit    fe 
rob  you.     If  you  attempt  to  walk,  they  will  run  over  you." 
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There  is  a  discussion  among  the  Missouri  newspapers  oveP-* 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  name  of  their  State.  It  seem 
to  be  understood  that  the  plain  people  call  it  "  Mizzouree 
and  the  patrician  folk  "  Mizzourah."  Arkansas  wisely  settlet 
a  similar  dispute  some  years  ago  by  a  statute  which  made  tin 
correct  pronunciation  "  Arkansaw,"  with  the  accent  on  th< 
first  syllable. 
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MUSTACHES    AND    BEARDS. 

"Cockaigne"    on    the    Hirsute  Adornments    Prevalent  in   England. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  annals  of  English  fashion  which 
the  finger  of  time  has  so  marked  with  the  word  decadence  as 
the  at  once  prevalent  "  whisker."  Whiskers  in  English 
acceptation,  be  it  known,  have  a  limited  meaning  and  a  con- 
fined sense.  They  are  simply  and  solely  the  hair  that  grows 
on  the  cheeks  and  side  of  the  jaws. 

The  whiskers  that  I  refer  to,  as  having  completely  gone  out 
of  date,  are  the  big,  bushy,  leg-of-mutton  affairs,  once  known 
as  "  Dundreary  weepers,"  and,  some  thirty  years  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguishing mark  of  British  naval  officers.  Somewhat  smaller 
fin  size  and  kept  more  within  bounds,  they  were  also  much 
Adopted  by  English  barristers.  English  business  men  of  the 
better  grades — or  what  in  London  are  known  as  "  city  "  men 
— at  one  time,  not  so  long  ago,  also  affected  them.  There 
tseemed  to  be  a  sort  of  tacit  respectability  about  them  that 
Conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  beholder  a  condition  of  satis- 
fied prosperity.  Twenty  years  ago,  and  less,  the  majority 
of  the  men  who  arrived  by  the  morning  trains  at  Cannon 

jStreet  Station,  were  possessed  of  these  whiskers,  and  they 
were  the  only  facial  hair  they  exhibited.  But  now  !  Well,  I 
daresay,  a  few  of  the  oldsters,  here  and  there,  may  still  cling 
to  the  old  fashion,  but  the  bulk  of  the  hurrying,  scurrying 
crowd,  who  make  straight  for  Cornhill,  Lombard  Street, 
Threadneedle  Street,  and  Birchin  Lane,  are  bearded  and 
mustached,  or  clean-shaven  altogether. 

The  barristers,  too,  where  they  have  not  gone  completely 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  let  their  mustaches  grow  out 
or  their  chins  go  unharvested,  have  clipped  their  whiskers  into 
decent  proportions,  and  contented  themselves  with  an  inch 
long  mutton-chop  on  cheek  or  a  narrow  strip  below  the  ear. 
I  speak  of  the  old  bar,  as  represented  by  Sir  Henry  James, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  and  the  attorney-general ;  although  the 
solicitor-general,  Sir  Edward  Clark — who  so  mercilessly 
scathed  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  the  baccarat  case — lets  his 
whiskers  grow  long,  and  Mr.  Lockwood,  Q.  C,  is  clean- 
shiven  as  a  priest.  However,  the  young  bar — the  queen's 
counsels,  justices,  and  lord  chancellors  of  the  future — are 
bearded  or  mustached  almost  to  a  man.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  juniors  in  court  is  thus  very  marked. 
Of  course  there  are  several  exceptions  among  the  newly  made 
"silks,"  but,  as  a  general  thing,  you  do  not  need  the  help  of 
a  silk  gown,  with  its  big,  square  collar,  to  show  you  a  queen's 
counsel,  or  a  stuff  and  gathered-in-a-yoke  gown  to  mark  a 
junior.  The  tidy  whiskers  of  the  one  and  the  beards  and 
mustaches  of  the  others  are  amply  sufficient.  As  a  rule, 
English  judges  do  not  wear  any  hair  on  their  chins  or  upper 
lips.  If  not  clean-shaven,  like  Lord  Chief-Justice  Coleridge, 
Mr.  Justice  Hawkins,  or  Baron  Pollock  (the  "last  of  the 
barons,"  by  the  bye),  they  have  neat  whiskers,  kept  clipped 
and  orderly.  Sir  Charles  Butt,  the  President  of  the  Admiralty 
and  Divorce  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  has  a 
beard  on  his  chin,  as  has  also  Lord  Justice  Lopes  ;  but 
they  are  the  only  two  of  the  old  set  of  judges  whom 
I  can  name  as  so  decorated.  I  speak  of  the  old  set, 
for  doubtless,  in  time,  a  new  set  will  import  mustaches 
as  well  as  beards  on  the  English  bench.  Indeed,  a  begin- 
ning in  that  direction  has  already  been  made  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  Justice  Jeune,  the  recently  made  puisne  judge  of  the 
divorce  court.  He  sports  what,  in  America,  is  known  as  a 
full  beard."  It  is  short,  it  is  true  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  in- 
novation is  both  startling  and  unbecoming,  and  to  say  that 
he  looks  out  of  place  beneath  a  judge's  wig,  and  when  sitting 
with  any  of  the  older  judges,  would  be  to  express  the  opinion 
of  nine-tenths  of  the  people  who  thus  see  him. 

Beards  are  not  allowed  to  be  worn  in  the  army,  either  by 
officers  or  men.  Of  course  this  rule  is  relaxed  in  time  of 
when  on  active  service.  But  during  peace,  and  when 
stationed  in  England,  the  officers  and  men  of  the  British 
army,  who  wish  to  wear  hair  on  their  faces,  must  endeavor  to 
content  themselves  with  mustaches  and  small,  narrow 
whiskers  about  two  to  three  inches  down  the  jaw.  Bushy 
whiskers,  that  flare  away  on  either  side  of  the  face  like  open 
window-shutters,  or  meet  under  the  chin,  are  strictly  for- 
bidden. And  yet,  strange  anomaly,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
who  is  field-marshal  and  the  colonel  of  several  regiments,  is 
permitted  to  wear  a  beard.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  many 
other  privileges  possessed  by  his  royal  highness,  he  is  the 
only  one.  Then  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  army's  com- 
mander-in  chief,  steers  pretty  close  to  the  wind.  His 
whiskers  are  not  only  large,  but  they  come  as  near  to  meet- 
ing into  a  beard  as  they  well  can.  A  narrow  bit  of  shaven 
chin  just  saves  them  from  becoming  so,  and  keeps  the 
bombastic  ruler  of  the  Horse  Guards  within  the  letter  of  the 
law.  I  do  not  believe  any  other  officer  or  man  in  the  army 
would  be  allowed  to  do  the  same.  In  the  militia,  beards  may 
be  worn,  and  frequently  are.  But  militia  officers,  especially 
when  young,  are  only  too  anxious  to  do  anything  to  give 
them  the  air  and  appearance  of  regular  army  men,  and,  con- 
sequently, are  willing  followers  of  the  regular  army  fashions 
and  customs.  For  the  same  reason,  I  suspect  it  is  that  so 
many   young    Englishmen    have    adopted    the    three  -  inch 

I  whisker  at  the  ears.     They  fancy  that  people  will  think  they 

I  are  army  officers.     Poor  fellows  ! 

At  one  time,  neither  beards  nor  mustaches  were  allowed  to 

,  be  worn  in  the  royal  navy,  and  whiskers  being    the  only 

1  hirsute  decoration  of  the  face  permitted  by  the  admiralty,  I 
suppose  they   were  let  assume  as   enormous  proportions  as 

i  they  could,  so  as  to  equalize  matters.  But  since  the  inter- 
diction of  beards  has  been  rescinded,  the  big  whiskers  have 
disappeared,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  an  English  naval 
officer  with  "  Dundreary  weepers  "  would  be  as  difficult  to 
find  to-day  as  would  one  with  a  mustache  ;  for,  although  a 
mustache  may  be  worn  with  a  beard,  it  may  not  be  by  itself. 
So,  if  ever  you  see  an  Englishman  with  a  mustache  alone, 
you  may  be  sure  he  is  not  a  navy  officer,  whatever  else  he 
may  be. 

I  should  not  be  surprised  if  this  dropping  of  the  big 
whiskers  by  naval  men  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 


growth  of  its  unfashionableness  and  gradual  decadence.  You 
hardly  ever  see  them  nowadays.  Certainly  not  on  gentlemen. 
Retail  shop-keepers,  in  a  small  way,  I  should  say,  are  about 
the  sort  of  men  you  will  see  with  them  in  London.  Now 
and  then  you  may  come  across  an  old  city  clerk  or  third-rate 
solicitor,  whose  recollections  of  his  best  days  are  so  deeply 
associated  with  his  once  fashionable  whiskers,  that  he  would 
as  soon  dream  of  giving  up  his  "  dicky  "  shirt-collars  as  of 
curtailing  their  dimensions  or  altering  them  into  the  modern 
beard.  But  I  can  think  of  no  one  else,  except,  perhaps,  an 
occasional  'bus-driver  or  railway  official  fast  approaching 
superannuation. 

The  time  was  that  on  the  stage  the  typical  Englishman 
was  as  nothing  without  his  enormous  whiskers,  the  ends  of 
which  he  pulled  and  bit  every  few  minutes.  The  gigantic 
check  of  his  trousers,  the  glaring  hue  of  his  cravat,  his  eye- 
glass, his  drawl,  his  lisp,  and  his  h-dropping,  were  all  of 
secondary  consideration  beside  his  whiskers.  Take  "  Lord 
Dundreary."  Can  any  one,  who  remembers  Sothern  in  the 
part,  imagine  what  it  would  have  been  if  dressed  minus  the 
whiskers  ?  It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  this  whimsical  character, 
the  wholesale  creation  of  a  clever,  though  eccentric  actor's 
brain,  was  the  talk  of  London  and  the  theatrical  sensation  of 
the  day.  Even  in  the  British  metropolis,  where  the  existence 
of  such  a  nobleman  was  known  to  be  impossible  in  real  life, 
the  play  drew  crowded  audiences,  and  genuine  swells  came 
night  after  night  to  laugh  at  what  was  meant  to  be  an  illustra- 
tion of  themselves,  but  was  not  even  a  caricature,  for  cari- 
catures are  based  upon  some  preexisting  model. 

I  daresay  that,  to-day,  on  the  continent — in  France,  espe- 
cially—  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States,  the  be- 
whiskered  Englishman  is  regarded  as  the  only  true  and  correct 
representative  of  the  British  lion,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
That  he  is  not — at  all  events,  of  the  English  gentleman — is  a 
piece  of  knowledge  within  the  ken  of  all  observant  American 
travelers  in  England,  and  within  the  reach  of  any  skeptics  who 
may  find  it  convenient  to  come  over  and  ree  for  themselves. 
Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  "side-boards"  (to  use  a  bit  of 
horribly  caddish  slang)  which  their  preconceived  ideas 
(founded  upon  tradition  and,  perchance,  a  few  resident  British- 
ers) have  made  inseparable  from  the  cheeks  of  every  English- 
man, they  will  find  mustaches  and  shaven  chins  the  rule,  with 
a  fair  percentage  of  close-clipped,  pointed  beards  of  the  Van 
Dyke  pattern.  Indeed,  this  short,  pointed  beard  is  growing  in 
favor  every  day  with  men  not  in  the  army.  The  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  has  long  set  the  fashion  of  this,  and  nearly  every 
naval  officer  who  can  grow  a  beard  has  adopted  it,  including 
Prince  George  of  Wales.  The  latest  addition  to  the  pointed 
beards  in  royalty  ranks  is  Prince  Henry  of  Battenberg. 

However,  the  plain  and  simple  mustache  still  takes  the 
lead,  and,  being  almost  enforced  in  the  army,  it  has  the  most 
exponents  in  "  society."  The  English  mustache  is  kept  within 
decent  limits.  It  is  neat  and  trim,  is  never  brushed  out  like 
a  fan  at  the  ends,  like  Ward  McAllister's,  nor  allowed  to  creep 
down  to  the  chin,  like  an  Italian  organ-grinder's.  Combed 
gracefully  over  the  lip,  or  twisted  into  small,  waxed  ends, 
it  becomes  an  ornament  to  the  mouth  and  face,  and  not  a 
disfigurement.  I  suppose  it  is  not  generally  mentioned 
when  American  gentlemen  are  by,  but  there  is  a  mustache 
known  in  England  as  the  "American."  This  I  take  to  be 
one  which  extends  itself  down  on  either  side  of  the  lower  jaw, 
whence  it  is  combed,  or  brushed,  or  twisted  out  into  pro- 
longed tufts,  in  close  resemblance  to  the  tail  of  a  goat.  I 
confess  I  have  seen  several  American  gentlemen  so  embel- 
lished. It  is  safe  to  say  when  they  have  been  in  London  a 
few  days,  and  have  walked  about  the  West  End,  these  pro- 
longations promptly  vanish.  I  know  just  one  Englishman 
with  this  sort  of  mustache — yes,  there  are  two,  and  one  is  a 
southern  county  baronet.  But  they  furnish  rare  exceptions 
to  an  overwhelming  rule. 

Another  thing  you  never  see  on  the  face  of  an  English 
gentleman — or  if  not  never,  certainly  very  rarely.  That  is  an 
imperial,  or  what  is  known  in  America  as  a  goatee.  Lord 
Beaconsfield  had  something  in  that  line,  but  it  was  rather  more 
under  the  chin  than  on  it.  I  think,  on  the  whole,  that  a  man 
who  appears  in  London  with  hair  on  his  chin,  either  alone  or 
accompanied  by  only  a  mustache,  may  be  safely  put  down  as 
a  foreigner,  among  whom  I  class  all  Americans. 

London,  November  4,  1891.  Cockaigne. 


The  grip  has  been  severely  prevalent  in  Australia  during 
the  past  few  months,  the  wintpr  season  in  that  quarter  of  the 
globe,  where  the  middle  of  July  is  the  chilliest  time  of  the 
year.  The  governor  of  Victoria  was  confined  to  his  bed  for 
several  days  with  influenza,  and  many  of  his  engagements  for 
a  considerable  period  had  to  be  canceled.  The  postmaster- 
general,  the  chief  secretary,  and  minister  of  lands,  and  many 
other  members  of  the  government,  were  prostrated  with  the 
disease,  and  serious  inconvenience  was  caused  generally  in  the 
conduct  of  public  and  private  business. 


Reporter  Fred  Crawford,  of  the  New  York  World,  who 
left  that  paper  because  of  the  controversy  over  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Cleveland  which  he  reported,  has  been  reengaged 
in  his  old  capacity.  No  newspaper  acquaintance  of  Crawford 
ever  doubted  the  correctness  of  his  interview.  His  recall  to. 
the  paper  which  printed  it  is  a  vindication. 

Labouchere  has  just  revived  a  good  story  about  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  and  the  clever  way  in  which  he  laid  himself  out 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  obtain  the  queen's  favor. 
On  his  first  admission  to  her  court,  he  assured  her  that  he 
owed  his  success  as  an  orator  to  a  careful  study  of  the  Prince 

Consort's  speeches. 

-^m  m 

While  executing  the  Parisian  pas  at  a  skirt -dance  in  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa.,  Mrs.  Bridget  Donavan  broke  through  the  floor  and 
disappeared,  along  with  the  stove  and  other  articles  of  furniture 
!  in  the  vicinity  of  the  abyss. 

m  •  ^- 
Sir  James  Crichton  Browne  says  a  good  many  men  nowa- 
days die  of  old  age  between  forty-five  and  fifty. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

J.  Montgomery  Sears,  of  Boston,  pays  two  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars  a  year  in  city  taxes.  As  most  of  his  property  is 
in  real-estate,  he  can  not  dodge  the  collector. 

Hiram  Chase,  a  full-blooded  Indian  of  the  Omaha  tribe, 
has  been  admitted  to  practice  in  the  Federal  Court  at 
Omaha.  Mr.  Chase  is  the  first  Indian  ever  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Nebraska. 

Baron  Arthur  Rothschild,  a  nephew  of  the  house  whose 
millions  enable  monarchs  to  put  armies  in  the  field,  is  now 
serving  his  twelve  months'  term  in  the  French  army  as  a 
full  private,  with  a  possible  marshal's  baton  in  his  knap- 
sack. 

Henri  Rochefort,  the  former  Paris  communist,  who 
escaped  from  his  banishment  to  the  penal  settlement  of 
New  Caledonia,  speaks  no  English,  although  he  makes  Lon- 
don his  home.  He  is  sixty  years  old,  and  his  hair  is  snow- 
white. 

No  wonder  Archduke  Johann's  ship  went  down,  or  was 
badly  strained,  at  least.  His  full  name,  which  was  used  for 
ballast  probably,  was  Johann  Nepomucene  Salvator  Marie 
Joseph  Jean  Ferdinand  Balthazar  Louis  Gonzague  Peter 
Alexander  Tenobius  Antonin. 

The  new  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  father,  the  richest  peer 
of  the  realm,  committed  suicide  just  a  year  ago  under  singu- 
larly sensational  circumstances,  always  dines  in  solemn  state 
at  midnight,  a  time  all  the  more  remarkable  since  he  is  an 
unusually  early  riser.  He  manifests  such  a  horror  of  being 
seen  by  strangers  that  he  has  closed  to  the  public  all  the 
thoroughfares  of  his  beautiful  park. 

Major  McKinley  went  through  his  arduous  speaking  cam- 
paign in  Ohio  without  so  much  as  injuring  or  straining  a 
single  vocal  cord.  This  experience  is  remarkable,  for  he  fre- 
quently made  five  or  six  speeches  a  day,  beginning  with  an 
address  to  workingmen  on  their  way  to  their  labor  before 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  made  upward  of  seventy- 
five  set  speeches  to  large  audiences — three  thousand  to  twenty 
thousand  persons. 

The  wife  of  the  present  chief- magistrate  of  London  was 
formerly  a  chambermaid  at  the  Oak  Hotel,  Sevenoaks.  Mr. 
Evans,  the  new  lord  mayor,  was  wont  to  spend  his  autumn 
holidays  at  that  popular  inn,  and  while  staying  there  he  was 
smitten  by  the  striking  beauty  of  the  seventeen -year-old 
chambermaid.  After  having  obtained  permission  from  her 
father  and  mother — worthy  people  of  the  name  of  Boakes — 
Mr.  Evans  removed  her  to  a  young  ladies'  seminary,  where 
she  received  the  education  of  a  lady,  and,  on  her  nineteenth 
year,  he  married  her. 

Prince  William  of  Saxe-Weimar  has  been  restored  to  the 
army  since  the  accession  of  the  new  King  of  Wurtemberg. 
Until  last  May,  he  was  a  lieutenant  of  a  hussar  regiment. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  he  owed  about  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay,  his  uncle,  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Saxe-Weimar,  had  him  placed  under  curatel,  or  guardianship. 
Being  no  longer  his  own  master,  not  having  even  the  privi- 
leges of  an  ordinary  minor,  the  young  prince  was  obliged  to 
resign  from  the  army. 

A  very  warm  friend  and  favorite  of  the  little  King  of  Spain 
is  Count  Morphi,  who  was  the  private  secretary  of  his  father, 
and  who  now  continues  to  act  in  the  same  capacity  to  the 
queen  regent.  Count  Morphi,  whose  name  is  evidently  a 
Spanish  corruption  of  the  familiar  Hibernian  patronymic  of 
Murphy,  is  married  to  an  Austrian  lady,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  talented  amateur  musicians  of  the  present  day.  He  is 
an  elderly  man,  and  is  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  wife  and 
children  of  his  former  master. 

Professor  R.  L.  Garner,  who  has  achieved  a  recent  celebrity 
in  connection  with  the  study  of  monkey  language,  is  in  Wash- 
ington, consulting  with  scientific  men  respecting  an  expedition 
to  Africa  which  he  proposes  to  make.  He  will  take  with  him 
a  large  iron  cage,  which  he  proposes  to  occupy,  after  having  set 
it  up  in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  It  will  be  big  enough  to 
provide  him  with  room  to  sleep  and  to  study,  and  will  con- 
tain several  phonographs  for  recording  the  gorillas'  language. 
After  acquiring  by  guess  the  meaning  of  a  few  words,  he  will 
make  use  of  them  by  taking  part  in  the  howls  himself.  He 
will  not  venture  out  of  his  cage,  however. 

The  first  volume  of  the  memoirs  of  the  late  Due  de  Morny 
has  just  made  its  appearance  in  Paris.  They  constitute  the 
sensation  of  the  hour.  They  are  edited  by  his  son,  the  pres- 
ent duke,  and  bear  the  title  of  "  An  Embassy  to  Russia." 
One  of  the  most  peculiar  things  about  the  book  is  the  preface, 
in  which  the  present  duke  portrays  the  character  of  his  father, 
and  holds  up,  not  to  public  censure,  but  to  public  admiration, 
his  sire's  absence  of  strict  principles.  Instead  of  being 
ashamed  of  his  illegitimacy,  he  was  proud  thereof,  and,  much 
to  the  disgust  of  his  half-brother,  Napoleon  the  Third,  he 
actually  had  the  cynical  audacity  to  cause  hortaisias  to  be 
painted  in  guise  of  coat-armor  on  the  panels  of  his  carriages 
and  on  his  plate.  When,  at  the  close  of  the  Crimean  War, 
he  was  sent  as  embassador  to  Russia,  he  created  a  scandal  of 
altogether  gigantic  proportions,  by  the  extent  of  his  smug- 
gling operations.  He  realized  enormous  profits  by  this  auda- 
cious venture.  On  his  return  from  Russia,  he  brought  back 
with  him  a  wife  belonging  to  the  princely  house  of  Galitzin, 
and  he  was  forced  to  obtain  the  personal  intervention  of  the 
emperor  in  order  to  prevent  his  belle  amie^  Mme.  Lahon,  from 
attempting  to  frustrate  the  marriage.  After  the  duke's  death, 
in  1 866,  which  is  so  graphically  described  in  Alphonse 
Daudet's  novel,  "  The  Nabob,"  his  widow,  the  duchess,  con- 
tracted a  second  marriage  with  the  Spanish  Duke  of  Sesto, 
a  small  man,  with  a  squeaky  voice,  who,  after  bavin 
engaged  in  turn  to  the  Empress  Eugenie  and  to  he 
Duchess  of  Alba,  subsequently  became  the  maUre 
of  the  late  King  Alphonso  of  Spain. 
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THREE    GODDESSES    OF    GOTHAM. 


Lillian  Russell,  Mrs.  Ladenburg,  and  Diana  of  the  Tower. 


The  great  center  of  attraction  for  the  amusement -seekers 
of  New  York — from  among  both  the  permanent  and  transient 
residents — during  the  past  week,  has  been  the  Madison  Square 
Garden.  It  has  offered  us  three  female  deities,  at  whose 
shrines  we  have  worshiped — an  actress,  a  fashionable  woman, 
and  a  statue.  The  first  has  satisfied  our  love  of  stage-art, 
the  second  has  excited  our  curiosity,  and  the  third  has  caused 
us  to  read  up  a  little  in  mythology. 

In  the  Garden  Theatre— that  most  beautiful  of  theatres, 
with  its  marble  columns,  its  chaste  decorative  reliefs,  all  in 
pure  white,  and  its  silken-hung  walls,  with  a  bright  bit  of 
color,  after  Baldini,  for  a  curtain — Lillian,  lovely  Lillian  Rus- 
sell, has,  by  the  power  of  her  beauty,  by  the  fascination  of 
her  exquisite  costumes,  by  the  charm  of  her  glorious  voice, 
and,  mirabile  dictu,  by  the  vivacity  of  her  acting,  reaffirmed 
her  sway  and  made  new  conquests. 

In  the  great  amphitheatre,  transformed  for  the  nonce  into  a 
bower  of  floral  magnificence,  illuminated  by  myriads  of  soft- 
colored  lights,  Emily — dainty,  stylish,  chic  Mrs.  Ladenburg 
— has  reigned  a  queen  of  fashion  and  society. 

On  the  very  pinnacle  of  that  architectural  tour  deforce, 
the  tower,  gracefully  poised  on  a  shining  crescent,  Diana 
— chaste  goddess,  all  gold  and  silver — has  displayed  her 
beauties  of  face  and  form  while  submitting  to  the  caprices 
of  Boreas,  facing  them  with  bent  bow  and  drawn  arrow. 

In  the  theatre,  the  performance  is  that  of  "La  Cigale" — a 
free  and  somewhat  paradoxical  paraphrase  of  La  Fontaine's 
fable.  The  grasshopper  has  sung  all  summer,  it  is  true  ;  but, 
from  all  appearances,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not 
continue  to  do  so  all  winter,  without  danger  to  her  material 
comfort.  So  dancing  is  unnecessary,  and  there  is  no  moral 
to  the  ant's  advice.  The  original  story,  as  told  by  Chivot 
and  Durer,  has  been  translated  and  adapted  by  Burnand, 
among  whose  "Happy  Thoughts"  the  one  of  not  writing  for 
the  stage  has  never  occured.  Audran  has  composed  several 
pretty  tunes,  and  Ivan  Caryll,  who  wooed  and  won  Geraldine 
Ulmar,  has  added  a  couple  of  conventional  ballads.  The 
company,  which  has  been  gathered  to  represent  the  comic 
opera,  is  a  curious  one — curious,  because  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  certain  engagements  have  either  nothing  to  do  with 
qualification,  or  else  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  Louis  Harrison 
is  a  funny  fellow,  but  his  humor  is  based  on  the  elaboration 
of  observation,  and  not  on  an  appreciation  of  consistency  or 
congruity.  It  is  entirely  of  the  actuality  type,  and  bears  no 
relation  to  the  part  he  plays,  the  characters  he  mingles  with, 
the  plot  he  is  assisting  to  develop,  or  the  period  and  locality 
in  which  he  is  supposed  to  exist.  Harrison  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  predominant  school  of  comedians,  which  knows  of  but 
one  source  of  humor — passing  events.  He  is  funny — granted; 
we  all  laugh  at  him — granted  again  ;  but  we  regret  that  the 
chance  was  not  given  to  a  genuine,  "straight"  comedian — a 
Fred  Leslie,  for  instance.  Carl  Streitmann  is  a  dapper  little 
fellow,  with  a  strong,  vibrant  tenor  voice.  A  good  actor,  too, 
he  proved  to  be  in  his  German  entourage,  last  winter,  at 
Amberg's  Theatre,  in  "  The  Fledermaus,"  "  The  Beggar 
Student,"  and  so  on.  He  spoke  his  lines  well,  his  facial  play 
was  expressive,  and  his  gestures  were  emphatic.  But  now, 
in  English  —  and  such  English,  ye  gods! — he  struts  and 
grimaces,  and  is  positively  disagreeable.  One  wonders  and 
asks  why  on  earth  he  has  left  his  own  field  for  this  new  one 
— and,  still  more,  why  he  was  so  readily  engaged.  Gossip  an- 
swers both  questions,  because  Lillian — fair  Lillian — so  wished 
it.  For,  be  it  known,  Streitmann  possesses  the  mysterious, 
unfathomable  gift  of  fascinating  the  weaker  sex.  (You  ought 
to  see  him  "throw  his  eyes"  when  he  is  on  the  stage.)  It 
was  his  name,  so  rumor  says,  that  Bettina  Padelford  mur- 
mured when,  conscience-stricken  at  the  approach  of  death, 
she  confessed  her  frailty  to  her  liege  lord — then  turned  over 
and  got  well,  for  which  lack  of  nerve  and  evident  "  previous- 
ness  "  she  has  metaphorically  kicked  herself  ever  since. 

Another  member  of  the  company  is  Tagliapietra — the  once 
adored  "  Tag  "  of  San  Francisco  girls.  The  mention  of  his 
name  will  cause  many  romantic  hearts  to  flutter — hearts  in 
which  he  is  enshrined,  clad  in  the  old-gold  robes  of  "  A  King 
for  a  Day."  He  was  a  hero  to  those  gushing  maidens. 
They  were  stanch  and  steadfast  in  their  devotion,  for  it  with- 
stood, if  I  remember  rightly,  a  horrible  story  which  jealousy 
industriously  circulated,  concerning  the  free  use  in  public  of  a 
red  bandana.  Well,  girls,  you  ought  to  see  "Tag  "  now  in 
11  La  Cigale  "  ;  you  would  go  home  and  have  a  real,  good  cry- 
ing-spell. The  dash,  the  vim,  the  fire  of  voice  and  action  of 
the  graceful  young  baritone,  who  captivated  pretty  Teresa 
Carreno,  the  pianiste,  long  before  you  succumbed,  are  gone. 
He  is  now,  as  seen  in  Audran's  work,  a  heavy,  clumsy  fellow, 
plodding  along,  helpless  with  his  hands  and  feet,  and  still 
more  so  with  his  tongue,  for  his  English  is  almost  as  bad  as 
Streitmann's,  and  that  is  a  superlative.  The  first  night,  it 
was  suggested  that  the  audience  form  an  American  party 
club  — "  Down  with  foreigners,"  and  a  mobbing  seemed  likely. 
Since  then,  most  all  of  Streitmann's  and  "Tag's"  spoken 
lines  have  been  cut  out,  and  the  danger  is  past. 

But  now  we  come  to  the  pleasant  sides  of  the  performance. 
In  a  speaking,  not  singing  -  part,  our  fellow  -  townsman, 
Charley  Dungan,  has  made  an  artistic  hit.  The  role  is  that 
of  a  dandified  nobleman — a  fussy  fellow,  full  of  mincing  airs 
and  effeminate  ways.  Speaking  with  his  lips  in  florid  sen- 
tences, walking  and  dancing  on  the  tips  of  his  toes,  and  con- 
stantly attitudinizing — a  sort  of  Osric  or  Le  Beau.  The  part 
is  acted  to  perfection — consistently,  with  a  rare  finish  of  de- 
tail, and  without  a  touch  of  exaggeration.  And  now  comes 
Liilian  herself.  Never  was  she  so  beautiful,  for  her  figure 
has  lost  some  of  its  fullness  and  her  face  has  gained  expres- 
siveness. Her  eyes  sparkle,  she  smiles  a  smile  that  would 
tempt  an  anchorite,  and  she  is  alive  with  life  and  animation. 
She  actually  acts  !  Whence  this  change  ?  Her  lovely  voice 
is  is  pure  and  fresh  as  ever,  and  she  sings  from  year  to  year 
better  and  more  artistically.  There  is  no  doubt,  fair  Lillian, 
that  you  are  the  queen  of  opera  comique. 


performance  is  a  delight.  The  scenery  is  exquisite,  the  cos- 
tumes are  ravishingly  beautiful,  the  tableaux  are  worthy  of 
reproduction,  and  the  stage  action — with  its  skirt-dancing 
coryphees,  its  prima  ballerina,  its  singing  peasant- maids,  its 
market-place  jugglers,  its  rustics,  and  its  courtiers,  and  its 
daintily  costumed  children — is  brimful  of  life  and  color. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  building — the  amphitheatre — 
the  chrysanthemum  show  has  called  together  all  the  beau 
monde  of  New  York.  The  avenue  is  filled  with  equipages, 
and  you  enter  through  the  tesselated  vestibule,  lined  with 
serried  ranks  of  liveried  footmen.  The  heavy  curtains  that 
form  the  entrance  are  drawn  aside,  and  a  scene  of  rare  beauty 
bursts  upon  you.  The  entire  amphitheatre  is  transformed 
into  an  immense  garden.  The  walls  are  hung  with  curtains, 
of  a  soft,  white  material,  that  shut  off  the  open  galleries  and 
serve  as  a  background  for  arabesques  of  garlands  of  ever- 
greens and  Florida  smilax.  The  floor  is  divided  into  irregu- 
lar plats  of  chrys  an  them  urns,  orchids,  roses,  mignonette,  and 
carnations.  A  thousand  varieties  of  the  beautiful  flower  which 
adds  so  much  to  the  picturesqueness  of  Japan,  and  which  has 
given  a  name  to  "  Pierre  Loti's  "  pretty  romance,  are  to  be 
seen  and  admired,  of  all  shapes  and  colors  :  every  grower 
striving  to  produce  new  varieties,  naming  them  after  some 
society  patronesses — white,  crimson,  and  yellow,  with  round, 
straight,  or  curved  petals.  The  rarest  are  exhibited  in  single 
specimens,  the  others  in  huge  bunches,  either  planted  or  in 
rare  and  costly  Japanese  porcelain  vases.  Orchids,  curious  in 
form  and  color,  the  freaks  of  the  world's  flora,  abound.  The 
more  peculiar  they  are,  the  higher  evidences  of  floriculture  are 
they  considered  to  be.  In  the  center  of  the  building,  a  Jap- 
anese booth,  built  of  bamboos  and  covered  with  trailing  vines, 
tied  up  with  bows  of  white  satin,  draws  every  one  to  its 
counters,  for  there  are  cut  flowers  to  be  bought,  sold  by  pretty 
girls  in  Japanese  costumes,  with  kimonos,  obis,  glossy  hair, 
rouged  cheeks,  and  bistered  eyes.  Few  can  or  do  resist 
them,  and  so  all,  men  and  women,  are  florally  bedecked  in 
boutonniere  or  at  corsage.  Festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns  and 
green- screened  incandescent  lamps  cross  and  recross  from  all 
corners  to  a  given  center,  just  above  the  booth,  gathered  into 
one  great  cluster  of  lights,  forming  a  huge  lantern  made  of 
beaded  curtains.  The  light  thrown  on  this  fairy  scene  is  a 
soft,  lunar  one,  resting  to  the  eye  and  pleasing  to  the  imagin- 
ation. Through  the  silent,  sanded  pathways,  fringed  on 
either  hand  with  foliage  and  blossoms,  thousands  have 
walked,  while  thousands  more  have  sat  in  boxes  and  tiers, 
viewing  the  scene  while  listening  to  the  soft  strains  of  Lander's 
band.  All  the  swells  of  New  York  have  made  this  place 
their  rendezvous.  Here  they  have  met,  walked,  sat,  chatted, 
and  gossiped.  •  A  handsome  lot  they  are — well-dressed  and 
well-groomed,  men  and  women  both.  All  the  married  belles 
are  here  ;  the  rosebuds,  too.  Among  the  belles  is  one  little 
woman — pretty,  slender,  dainty,  and  chic — Emily  Ladenburg. 
Congratulations  pour  in  on  her,  for  it  is  her  husband — Adolf 
Ladenburg,  the  banker,  in  whose  firm  Bleichroeder,  the  Ger- 
man Vanderbilt,  is  aspecial  partner — who  has  been  the  moving 
spirit  in  this  wonderful  exhibition,  and  to  him  it  is  due.  His 
wife — there  is  no  Salic  law  in  society,  so  she  reigns  in  his 
stead. 

The  Madison  Square  building  is  really  a  marvel  of  archi- 
tectural skill,  not  so  much  in  outward  form  and  character  as 
in  interior  division  and  arrangement.  It  contains  within 
its  walls  the  prettiest  theatre  in  the  city,  the  most  artistically 
decorated  ball  and  banquet-room,  and  the  huge  amphi- 
theatre, with  galleries,  cellars,  and  sub-cellars  adapted  to 
almost  any  sort  of  show  or  exhibition  human  ingenuity  can 
conceive.  The  architect  is  Stanford  White,  to  whom  New 
York  owes  much  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  includ- 
ing the  Washington  Memorial  Arch,  now  almost  completed, 
at  the  lower  end  of  Fifth  Avenue.  The  crowning  feature  of 
the  huge  edifice  is  the  tower.  It  is  not  an  original  design, 
but  an  adapted  reproduction  of  the  famed  Campanile  of  the 
Seville  Cathedral,  known  as  La  Giralda,  built  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Al  Geber,  the  Moorish  architect.  In  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  cathedral  itself  was  built,  and  a  colossal  figure  of 
Faith  was  placed  on  the  apex  of  the  tower.  On  Stanford 
White's  tower  now  stands  a  beautiful  Diana,  by  Augustus  St. 
Gaudens.  It  is  admirably  modeled,  the  lines  are  exquisite, 
and  the  pose  is  grace  itself.  She  stands  poised  on  one  foot 
on  a  huge  crescent,  with  floating  drapery  falling  from  her 
shoulders,  aiming  an  arrow  to  windward.  The  statue  is  of 
gilt  bronze,  with  silver  wings.  At  night,  Diana  is  resplendent 
with  light.  The  crescent,  in  which  she  stands,  is  of  illumi- 
nated crystal,  a  diadem  of  fire  encircles  her  shapely  head, 
and  hundreds  of  reflected  rays  bring  her  outline  in  sharp  re- 
lief on  the  blue  sky  above.  Just  why  Diana  was  chosen  for 
this  edifice  is  not  quite  clear.  Fault  has  been  found — justly, 
I  think — with  the  stiffness  given  to  the  curve  of  the  floating 
drapery.  It  is  asserted  that  a  mistake  was  made  at  the 
foundry,  and  that,  later  on,  it  will  be  rectified.  The  model 
of  the  statue  has,  undoubtedly,  a  more  graceful  look  in  this 
detail.  Still  the  statue  is  a  noble  one — the  work  of  an 
artist. 

St.  Gaudens  is  our  greatest  sculptor.  His  statue  of  Farra- 
gut  in  the  corner  of  Madison  Square,  across  the  way  from 
Delmonico's,  is  by  far  the  most  artistic  piece  of  statuary  in 
our  streets.  He  is  to  model  the  Sherman  monument.  St. 
Gaudens  is  a  New  Yorker  by  birth.  He  is  the  son  of  a 
'quaint  old  Frenchman,  well  known  to  old  New  Yorkers,  who 
was  a  social  reformer  by  instinct  and  a  cobbler  by  necessity. 
In  his  mother  country,  he  was  a  Saint  Simonian,  and  had 
imbibed  the  doctrines  of  Fourier.  He  was  a  fluent  talker, 
and  spoke  his  mind  on  his  pet  subjects  with  freedom.  His 
patrons  were  numerous,  for  he  was  a  clever  man  to  talk  to. 
His  little  cobbler's-shop  was  on  Fourth  Avenue,  near  Twenty- 
Third  Street,  in  the  very  shadow  of  the  tall  tower  which  bears 
on  its  top  the  evidence  of  his  son's  rise  to  fame  by  the  force 
of  his  genius.  F.   N.   R.   M. 

NewYork,  November  12,  1891. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


Albert  Bushnell    Hart  writes  in  the  New  England  Maga- 
zine  that    Confederate   Secretary  of  War   Sedden  fixed  an 
official  price  of  forty  dollars  per  bushel  for  wheat,  and  then 
To  the  eye,  the  '  sold  his  crop  to  the  Confederacy  at  that  figure. 


It  is  rather  amusing  and  significant  to  read  that  Miss  Lord, 
the  lecturer  on  Christian  Science  healing,  has  gone  to  the 
south  of  Italy  for  the  winter  on  account  of  poor  health,  which 
compelled  her  to  abandon  her  lecture  tour  in  the  midst  of 
heavy  engagements. 

By  the  will  of  Sarah  Parish  Dillon,  wife  of  Robert  James  I 
Dillon,  executed  April   25,   1S90,  and   filed  for  probate  re- 
cently,  all  of  Mrs.  Dillon's  diamonds  are  given  to  Archbishop  ! 
Corrigan,  to  be  used  in  the  ornamentation  of  a  chalice  and  | 
monstrance  for  a  Roman  Catholic  church  selected  by  him. 

The  coffin  of  the  late  Crown  Prince  Rudolph  of  Austria 
was  decorated,  on  All  Saints'  Day,  with  roses  and  acacia- 
blossoms  from  his  mother  and  mourning-wreaths  from  his 
widow.  The  empress  gave  instructions  that  no  name  be- 
placed  upon  the  streamers  of  her  offerings  ;  but  those  of  the 
crown  princess  were  marked  "  Stephanie." 

Mile.  Duvernay,  the  once  famous  danseuse  and  Taglioni's 
most  formidable  rival,  is  still  living.  When  at  the  zenith  of 
her  fame,  she  left  the  stage  to  marry  Mr.  Lyne  Stevens,  a  rich 
country  gentleman.  Not  long  after  the  marriage  he  died, 
and  all  his  money  and  estates  went  to  her.  She  has  devoted 
herself  since  to  her  duties  as  the  chatelaine  of  Lynford  Hall, 
Norfolk. 

The  Empress  of  Germany  grows  more  prudish  as  her  hus- 
band grows  more  formal.  Recently  a  troupe  of  famous 
acrobats  were  invited  to  the  palace  to  amuse  the  children. 
But  not  in  tights  ;  no.  They  must  all  wear  dress-suits.  So 
they  did,  and  the  strong  man  in  the  pyramid  act  split  his  coat 
across  the  back,  and,  with  two  others  disabled  as  to  toilet, 
had  to  retire  from  the  performance. 

The  Archduchess  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  emperor's  niece, 
who  has  recently  been  dangerously  ill,  is  a  beautiful  girl  of 
twenty-one,  tall  and  slender,  blue-eyed  and  light-haired,  and 
a  clever  artist.  A  few  weeks  ago  she  went  to  adore  the 
"Holy  Coat"  at  Treves,  and  spent  three  hours  in  a  cold 
cathedral.  There  she  took  cold,  went  into  a  fever,  and  had  a 
long  battle  with  death,  being  delirious  much  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  Harrison  and  the  Princess  Louise  are  the  only  two 
women  who  have  ever  been  permitted  to  set  foot  within  the  clois- 
ters of  the  monastery  of  Santa  Barbara,  in  California.  And 
even  after  their  visit  the  ground  trodden  by  them  was  at  once 
reconsecrated  with  solemn  ceremonies  and  much  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  monastery  is  the  oldest  but  one  of  the  twenty- 
four  missions  established  in  California  by  the  Franciscans  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  is  the  only  one  now  occupied 
by  the  friars  of  the  order. 

Mme.  Pattrs  life  at  Craig-y-Nos  is  simple.  At  eight 
o'clock  she  rises,  writes  her  letters,  and  transacts  the  business 
of  her  estate  for  an  hour  or  two,  runs  her  scales  and  trills  her 
arias  until  a  short  walk  in  the  grounds  brings  the  twelve 
o'clock  dejeu'tier,  where  she  meets  her  guests  for  the  first  time 
in  the  day.  After  this,  there  is  the  long  drive,  and  the 
hostess,  on  her  return,  shuts  herself  up  for  a  little  quiet  read- 
ing. Dinner  at  seven  ;  after  it,  the  guests  take  part  in  the 
favorite  game  of  billiards.  At  half-past  ten,  the  song-bird 
retires  and  the  day  is  done. 

The  old  Marquise  de  Talleyrand-Perigord's  death  puts  an 
end  to  the  confusion,  which  has  existed  for  some  time  past, 
about  the  proper  mode  of  addressing  her.  After  having 
been  known  almost  half  a  century  as  the  Duchess  of  Dino, 
both  she  and  her  husband  surrendered  their  ducal  title  to 
their  son  on  his  marriage  with  the  divorced  wife  of  Mr.  F. 
Stevens,  of  New  York  city.  Thus  there  have  practically 
been  two  Duchesses  of  Dino  for  two  or  three  years  past. 
The  late  duchess  was  famed,  during  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
for  the  matchless  beauty  and  smallness  of  her  feet. 

Queen  Dowager  Maria  Pia  of  Portugal,  who  has  just  re- 
covered from  a  very  serious  illness,  has  left  her  palace  at 
Lisbon  and  proceeded  to  Granja,  a  pretty  bathing-place  about 
eight  miles  from  Oporto.  She  has  been  a  most  generous 
benefactress  of  the  place.  Moreover,  in  years  gone  by  she 
rescued,  at  the  peril  of  her  own  life,  two  children  who  were  in 
danger  of  drowning.  They  were  just  about  to  sink  for  the 
last  time  when  the  queen,  who  had  thrown  herself  into  the 
water  fully  dressed,  reached  the  spot  and  held  them  up  until 
a  boat  could  reach  them.  For  this  act  of  bravery,  she  wears 
the  ribbon  and  the  medal  for  saving  life. 

One  of  the  four  Marchionesses  of  Ailesbury  has  just  died 
at  Biarritz.  She  was  the  widow  of  the  third  marquis,  and 
grandmother,  therefore,  of  the  present  and  fourth  marquis. 
She  resembled,  in  many  ways,  her  sister,  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Montrose,  who  is  so  well-known  en  the  turf 
under  the  name  of  "  Mr.  Manton,"  and  who  recently,  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  contracted  a  marriage  with  young  Mr. 
Milner,  almost  half  a  century  her  junior.  Fortunately, 
Maria,  Marchioness  of  Ailesbury,  the  widow  of  the  first 
marquis,  survives.  She  is,  without  exception,  the  most 
amusing  and  popular  figure  in  London  society. 

Mrs.  Armstrong,  or,  rather,  Mme.  Melba,  is  the  daughter 
of  a  wealthy  building-contractor  at  Melbourne,  of  the  name 
of  Mitchell,  who  built  both  the  Melbourne  city  hall  and  the 
buildings  of  the  international  exhibition  of  18S1.  There  are 
many  who  claim  that  the  suit  now  being  brought  against  her 
is  a  cleverly  conceived  plan  agreed  to  by  husband  and  wife 
for  the  purpose  of  advertising  the  latter  in  connection  with 
her  operatic  career.  Some  color  is  lent  to  this  statement  by 
the  fact  that  she  has,  within  the  last  week  or  two,  raised  her 
demands  to  four  thousand  francs  a  night.  This  is  a  heavy 
sum — more  than  double  that  which  she  has  received  hitherto 
— but,  considering  the  advertising  which  she  has  been  having 
of  late  in  connection  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  it  is  extremely 
probable  that  the  new  director  of  ihe  Grand  Opera  will  con- 
sent thereto.  Mme.  Melba,  moreover,  is  reported  to  treat 
the  suit  very  lightly,  and  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way 
disagreeably  affected  thereby. 


November  30,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT 


■it 

'■■■: 
1 
III 


He:  What  do  vou  like  to  taee  best? 
She:  "St.  Nicholas." 
He:  Oh,— I  MEAN— 


If youwill  buy  a  Christmas  "St.  Nicholas." 
WW  for  sate  cue>ywhere,you  -wilt  agree  -jjitk  her 


D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


MY  CANADIAN  JOURNAL, 
1872-78. 

By  Lady  Ditfferin,  author  of  "  Our  Vice-Regal 
Life  in  India."  Extracts  from  letters  home, 
written  while  Lord  Dufferin  was  Governor- 
General  of  Canada.  With  Portrait,  Map,  and 
Illustrations  from  sketches  by  Lord  Dufferin. 
i2mo.     Cloth,  S2  oo. 

The  charming  pictures  of  outdoor  life  in  Canada 
here  presented,  will  be  sure  to  interest  many  readers. 
Lady  Dufferin  gives  an  entertaining  description  of 
the  various  social  and  civic  functions  in  which  she 
took  part  with  the  Governor-General,  and  she  also 
describes  her  salmon- fishing  and  camping  trips. 

THE  TRAGEDY  OF 
IDA  N0B1E. 

By  W.  Clark  Russell,  author  of  "The  Wreck 
of  the  Grosvenor,"  "  The  Mystery  of  the 
Ocean  Star,"  etc.  No.  S2,  Town  and  Country 
Library.     i2mo.      Paper,  50  cts.  ;   cloth,  51.00. 

This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  works  of  this  au- 
thor, so  well  known  as  a  popular  writer  of  sea 
stories.  The  adventures  are  narrated  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  animation  that  hold  the  reader's  close  at- 
tention from  the  first  page  to  the  end  of  the  volume. 


STRAIGHT  ON. 


:■: 


A  story  of  a  boy's  school-life  in  France.  By  the 
author  of  "The  Story  of  Colette."  With  86 
Illustrations  by  Edouard  Zier.  320  pages. 
121U0.     Cloth.  $1.50. 

An  interesting  story  of  the  experiences  of  a 
French  officer's  son,  who,  being  left  an  orphan  at 
an  early  age.  resides  with  relatives  while  attending 
a  military  school.  It  is  an  absorbing  narrative, 
charmingly  told  and  appropriately  illustrated.  The 
last  words  of  the  hero's  father  to  his  son — which  the 
boy  adopts  as  his  motto — give  the  title  to  the  book. 


For  sale  by  all  booksellers ;  or  will  be  sent  by  mail  on. 
receipt  of  price  by  the  publislicrs, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1.  3.  &  5  Bond  Street.  New  York. 


- 


XMAS 

HOLIDAY  BOOKS 

HOLIDAY  CARDS 

HOLIDAY  CALENDARS 

HOLIDAY  PAPERS 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

Near  Giant  Avenue. 

SPOT  CASHSii 

with  stool  and  scarf,  for$298.50  spot  cash,  t  o.  b. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Piano,  ^  the  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianos 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  thl  .>  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  see  it  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
still  lower— £236-00. 
A.  1.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
KoT*t303SutterSL.8.F.  I 


PIANO 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

New  Publications. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  play,  "  Saints  and  Sinners," 
already  mentioned  in  this  column,  is  published  by 
Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  75  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"Helen  Potter's  Impersonations"  is  a  book  of 
pieces  for  recitation,  selected  by  Helen  Potter  and 
arranged  by  her  for  declamation,  the  inflections, 
gestures,  etc.,  usually  taught  by  the  elocutionist  be- 
ing indicated  here  by  an  elaborate  system  of  marks. 
Published  by  Edgar  S.  Werner,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Atlantis  Arisen  "  is  the  somewhat  inappropriate 
title  of  a  compendious  account,  by  F.  F.  Victor,  of 
the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington.  The  author 
has  traveled  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other,  has  seen  and  learned  much  that  is  worth 
knowing,  and  sets  that  information  forth  in  clear  and 
concise  language.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

Professor  John  Trowbridge,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, has  written  a  little  story  which  he  calls 
"  The  Electrical  Boy,"  the  hero  being  a  young  waif 
whose  interest  in  electrical  appliances  eventually  re- 
sults in  his  becoming  an  electrical  engineer.  The 
story  is  an  interesting  one  for  young  readers,  and 
there  is  a  deal  of  electrical  science  in  it.  Published 
by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale 
by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"  Economic  and  Industrial  Delusions,"  by  Arthur 
B.  and  Henry  Farquhar,  is  a  discussion  of  the  lead- 
ing questions  of  the  day  in  political  economy.  The 
authors  are  business  men,  and  claim  for  their  state- 
ments that  they  are  borne  out  by  practical  experi- 
ence. They  are  anti-protectionists  and  opposed  to 
free  coinage  of  silver.  Published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey  and  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Albany  Depot,"  the  latest  of  W.  D. 
Howell's  farces,  has  been  issued  in  a  handy  little 
volume.  Our  old  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward 
Roberts,  of  Boston,  figure  in  it  with  as  funny  effect 
as  they  did  in  its  predecessors,  Mrs.  Roberts  leaving 
her  long-suffering  husband  in  the  Boston  and  Albany 
Depot  to  meet  a  new  cook,  whom  she  has  just  hired 
and  whom  he  has  never  seen,  which  furnishes  oppor- 
tunity for  plenty  of  amusing  incidents.  Published 
by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

Professor  Paul  Blouet,  otherwise  known  as  "  Max 
O'Rell,"  has  favored  the  United  States  above  other 
nations  of  earth  by  twice  making  them  the  subject 
of  his  lively  books.  "  A  Frenchman  in  America  "  is 
his  second  book  about  us,  and  it  is  like  the  first  in 
the  keenness  of  observation,  the  general  justice  of 
deduction,  and  the  continual  geniality  and  clever- 
ness that  sparkle  in  every  chapter.  E.  W.  Kemble 
has  supplied  the  book  with  one  hundred  and  thirty 
of  his  admirable  sketches.  Published  by  the  Cassell 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale  by  C. 
Beach. 

"The  New  Womanhood,"  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Fernald, 
is  a  sensible  review  of  the  remarkable  advance  made 
by  woman  in  the  past  few  years,  and  of  her  present 
position.  The  author  fully  appreciates  the  import- 
ance of  the  movement,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
avoids  silly  rhapsody  ;  some  idea  of  the  character 
and  scope  of  the  book  is  indicated  by  such  chapter- 
heads  as  "  Where  Woman  is  Supreme,"  "  Barracks 
versus  Homes,"  "The  Morality  of  the  Table," 
"  Salvation  by  Cookery."  "  American  Help,"  "  Self- 
Supporting  Girls,"  "Time  for  Study,"  "Training 
for  Maternity,"  and  so  on.  .Published  by  the  D. 
Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 

Recent  Fiction. 
"  A  Hard  Lesson,"  a  novel  by  E.  Lovett  Cameron, 
has  been  issued  in  the  Broadway  Series  published  by 
John  A.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Highest  References,"  a  new  novel  by  Florence 
Warden,  has  been  issued  in  the  Westminster  Series 
published  by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  30  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham 
&Co. 

"  Sybil  Brotherton  :  The  Test  of  Faith,"  by  Mrs. 
Emma  D.  E.  N.  Southworth,  has  been  reissued  in 
paper  covers  by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"  Evelyn's  Career,"  a  novel  by  the  author  of  "  My 
Wife's  Niece,"  has  been  issued  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Library  published  bv  Harper  &  Brothers, 
New  York  ;  price,  60  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company. 

"  Last  Words  "  is  the  tide  of  a  final  collection  of 
stories  by  Juliana  Horatia  Ewing,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago.  They  have  chiefly  to  do  with  garden- 
ing, and  are  delicately  pretty  compositions.  Pub- 
lished by  Roberts  Brothers,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ; 
for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"The  Bachelor  of  Salamanca."  translated  from 
the  French  of  Le  Sage  byj  James  Townsend,  and 


"Light  o"  Love,"  by  Clara  D.  Maclean,  a  tale  of 
society  in  the  capital  of  South  Carolina  in  ante- 
bellum days,  have  been  issued  in  paper  covers  by 
the  Worthington  Company.  New  York  ;  price,  50 
cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Woman  of  Shawmut,"  by  Edmund  Janes 
Carpenter,  is  a  romance  of  colonial  limes,  in  which 
the  heroine  jilts  the  man  she  loves,  in  order  to  marry 
the  governor  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
lives  to  repent  her  action.  The  book  is  prettily  illus- 
trated and  tastefully  printed.  Published  by  Little, 
Brown  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  51-25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  The  Knights  of  the  Green  Cloth,"  a  novel  which 
treats  of  the  seamy  side  of  Italian  life,  has  been 
translated  from  the  Italian  of  Antonio  Scalvini  by 
Isabel  Le  Dyrol,  and  provided  with  a  preface  by  L. 
D.  Ventura,  in  which  much  is  told  of  the  Camorra 
and  Mafia.  Published  by  the  Price-McGill  Com- 
pany, St.  Paul,  Minn.;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Phillida,"  by  Maud  Howe,  is  the  story  of  a 
man  who,  having  married  a  cold  and  unsympathetic 
woman,  falls  desperately  in  love  with  his  real 
affinity,  a  very  pretty  and  charming  girl.  The 
author  makes  the  most  of  the  complication,  and  has 
made  a  strong,  pathetic  story  of  it.  Published  by 
the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
Si. 00  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  Betty  Alden,"  by  Jane  G.  Austen,  is  a  story  of 
the  Pilgrims,  in  which  historical  facts  are  woven  into 
a  romance  in  which  every  dame  is  ■  rosy-cheeked  and 
merry,  and  every  goodruan  bluff  and  genial,  with  a 
sly  twinkle  in  his  eye.  This  is  not  the  usual  modern 
concept  of  the  Puritan  character,  but  it  makes  a 
pretty  setting  for  a  tale.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price.  Si. 25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  Elsa,"  by  E.  McQueen  Gray,  is  a  readable  little 
novel,  setting  forth  the  loves  of  an  English  artist  and 
a  singer,  a  woman  whose  nature  combines  the  char- 
acteristics of  her  Austrian  father  and  her  Italian 
mother.  The  scene  shifts  from  Venice  to  Munich 
and  London,  with  bits  of  local  color  for  each,  one  of 
the  incidents  being  a  schlager  duel.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

An  American  woman  of  warm  heart  and  gener- 
ous impulses  marries  an  Italian  of  noble  family,  a 
man  without  great  vices  but  possessed  of  the  mean- 
nesses that  centuries  of  impoverished  nobility  can 
give ;  he  obtains  control  of  her  money,  not  to 
squander  it  but  to  increase  it,  but  he  jars  constantly 
upon  her  nature  ;  her  children  inherit  their  father's 
meaner  traits,  without  a  trace  of  their  mother's 
virtues  ;  and,  finally,  the  woman  dies — her  life  "  An 
Utter  Failure,"  as  the  title  of  the  novel,  of  which  the 
above  is  the  bare  plot,  would  indicate.  The  author 
is  Miriam  Coles  Harris,  who  made  a  great  stir, 
thirty  years  ago,  with  her  novel,  "  Rutledge,"  and 
who,  in  "An  Utter  Failure,"  exhibits  the  same 
literary  excellence  that  made  the  success  of  her  first 
book.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  S:  Co.,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Elsket"  is  the  tide  of  a  new  volume  of  short 
stories  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  the  title  of  the 
initial  story,  and  the  name  of  the  heroine  of  that 
story,  a  daughter  of  the  Vikings,  who  lives  in  a  quiet 
corner  of  Norway  with  her  grand  old  father,  Olaf  of 
the  Mountain.  To  her  has  come  a  lover  from  the 
outer  world,  a  fair-haired  Saxon  lord,  and  when  he 
deserts  her,  her  kinsman  kills  him.  But  she  does 
not  know  he  is  dead,  and  waits  hopefully  till  death 
comes  to  her  release.  The  tale  is  as  simple  and  as 
beautifully  told  as  a  Greek  tragedy.  Another 
transatlantic  scene  is  chosen  for  another  of  the  five 
tales,  "A  Soldier  of  the  Empire,"  and  the  others, 
"  '  George  Washington's'  Last  Duel,"  "  P'laski's 
Tunament,"  and  "  Run  to  Seed,"  are  stories  of 
Southern  life.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

A  man  who  proposes  marriage  to  a  young  girl, 
acting  on  the  impulse  of  a  desire  to  give  a  dramatic 
climax  to  a  scene  in  which  he  and  she  are  the  central 
points  ;  a  girl  who  accepts  such  a  man  because  he 
is  a  preacher  and  with  him  her  life  will  be  filled  with 
labors  among  the  poor  and  wretched  ;  and  a  young 
fellow,  an  aristocrat  au  bout  des  ongles.  whose  love 
is  as  enduring  and  as  patient  as  the  sands  from  which 
bis  family  takes  its  name— these  are  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  J.  H.  Shorthouse's latest  novel,  "  Blanche, 
Lady  Falaise."  The  preacher,  Paul  Damerle.jillsthe 
girl,  Blanche,  to  marry  a  woman  who  has  the  wealth 
he  needs  to  carry  on  his  great  work,  and  Blanche  is 
married  to  Lord  Falaise,  though  she  makes  no  pre- 
tense of  loving  him.  In  time,  Damerle,  who  has 
achieved  eminence  through  the  brilliance  that  he 
secretly  bolsters  up  with  wine-bibbing,  becomes 
financially  involved,  and  commits  crimes  for  which 
he  is  imprisoned  ;  and  Blanche,  Lady  Falaise,  in 
some  way  imagines  that  she  is  responsible  for  this. 
Her  morbidly  sensitive  conscience  eventually  de- 
thrones her  reason,  and  she  dies  in  a  religious  ecstasy 
of  expiation.  Such  personages  and  such  actions 
would  seem  foolish  but  for  the  atmosphere  in  which 
Mr.  Shorthouse's  exquisite  language  envelopes 
them.  Published  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  : 
price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson, 
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Books,  Illustrated  Books,  Booklets,  Books  in  Fine  Bindings. 
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The  Announcements  in  this  advertisement  and  those  which   will  follow  will  enable  the    friends  of  The    Companion   to  judge  somewhat  0} 
the  scope  and  character  of  the  reading  that  will  be  given  in  its  columns  during   1 892  —  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  its  issue. 

Nine  Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 

The  Serial   Stories   for  the  coming  year  will   be  of  rare   interest  and  variety,  as  well   as  unusual   in   number. 

Lois  Mallet's  Dangerous  Gift.     A  New  England  Quaker  Girl's  first  Contact  with  "World's  People";  by  Mrs.  Mary  Catherine  Lee. 

A  Tale  of  the  Tow=Path.     The  Hardships  encountered  by  a  Boy  who  found  Life  at  home  too  Hard  for  him;  by  Homer  Greene. 

How  Dickon  Came  by  his  Name.     A  charmingly  written  Story  of  the  Age  of  Chivalry;  by  Harold  Frederic. 

Two  "Techs"  Abroad.     They  set  off  on  a  Tour  of  the  World  in  quest  of  Profitable  Enterprises;   by  C.  A.  Stephens. 

A  Young  Knight  of  Honor.    The  Story  of  a  Boy  who  stood  at  his  Post  while  Death  was  all  around  him;  by        Miss  Fanny  M.  Johnson. 
A  Boy  Lieutenant.     A  True  Narrative;  by  Free  S.  Bowley.  Touaregs.     A  Story  of  the  Sahara;  by  Lossing  G.  Brown. 

Smoky  Days.     A  Story  of  a  Forest  Fire;  by         E.  W.  Thomson.  On  the  Lone  Mountain  Route;  by  Miss  Will  Allen  Dromgoole. 


Hints  on  Self  =  Education. 

Articles  of  great  value  to  Young  Men  who  desire  to  educate  themselves. 
Hon.  Andrew  D.  White,  Ex-President  of  Cornell. 
President  Timothy  Dwight,  of  Yale  University. 
President  E.  H.  Capen,  of  Tufts  College. 
President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  of  Clark  University. 
President  Francis  L.  Patton,  of  Princeton  College 
Professor  James  Bryce,  M.  P.,  author  of  the  "  American  Commonwealth.' 


Practical  Advice. 

The  Habit  of  Thrift;  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

How  to  Start  a  Small  Store;  by  F.  B.  Thurber. 

Girls  and  the  Violin.     A  Valuable  Paper;  by  Camilla  Urso. 

A  Chat  with  Edison.     How  to  Succeed  as  an  Electrician;    G.  P.  Lathrop. 
Boys  in  N.  Y.  Offices  ;    Evils  of  Small  Loans  ;  by        Henry  Clews. 
The  Girl  Who  Thinks  She  Can  Write.     Three  Articles  of  Advice  by 
well-known  Writers,  Amelia  E.  Barr,  Jeanette  L.  Gilder,  Kate  Field. 


Five  Special   Features. 


A  Rare  Young  Man.     Describing  the  life  of  a  young  inventor  of  extraordinary  gifts;  by  The  Right  Hon.    W.   E.  Gladstone. 

Episodes  in  My  Life.     A   delightful  paper  telling  how  he  came  to   build  the  Suez  Canal ;  by  The  Count  de  Lesseps. 

The  Story  of  the  Atlantic  Cable.      Mr.   Field's  narrative  has  the  thrilling  interest  of  a  romance  ;  Cyrus  \V.   Field. 

Unseen  Causes  of  Disease  ;  Three  admirable  articles  by  the  Eminent  English   Physician,  Sir  Morell  Mackenzie. 

Boys  and  Girls  at  the  World's  Fair.     What  Young  Americans  may  do  as  Exhibitors;     by  Col.  George  R.   Davis. 


Glimpses  of   Royalty. 


Housekeeping  at  Windsor  Castle;  by 
How  Queen  Victoria  Travels;  by 
The  Story  of  Kensington  Palace;  by 
How  I  Met  the  Queen ;  by 


Lady  Jeune. 
H.  W.  Lucy. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome. 
Nugent  Robinson. 


Railway   Life. 


The  Safest  Part  of  a  Train ;  by  Col.  H.  G.  Prout. 

Success  in  Railway  Life ;  by  Supt.  N.  Y.  Central,  Theo.   Voorhees. 

Asleep  at  his  Post;  by  former  Supt.  Mich.  Southern,        Charles  Paine. 
Roundhouse  Stories.     Humorous  and  pathetic;  by     An  Old  Brakeman. 


Short  Stories  and  Adventures. 


More  than  One  Hundred  capital  Stories  of  Adventure,  Pioneering,   Hunting, 
The  Flash-Light.  Old  Thad's  Stratagem. 

My  Queer  Passenger.  Very  Singular  Burglars. 

Molly  Barry's  Alanitou.  The  Tin  Peddler's  Baby. 


Touring  will  be  printed  in  this  volume.       Among   them   are : 
His  Day  for  the  Flag. 
Capturing  a  Desperado. 
In  the  Burning  Pineries. 


Shut  Up  in  a  Microbe  Oven: 
The  Cruise  of  a  Wagon-Camp. 


Blown  Across  Lake  Superior. 

A  Young  Doctor's  Queer  Patients. 


The  Boys  and  the  Wild=Cat. 
On  a  Cattle  Steamer  in  a  Storm. 


The  Illustrations  will  be  improved  and  increased  in  number.  The  Weekly  Editorials  on  the  leading  Foreign  and  Domestic  Topics 
will  be  marked  by  impartiality  and  clearness.  Household  Articles  will  be  contributed  by  well-known  writers.  The  Children's  Page  will 
be  more  attractive  than  ever.       The  Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements,   adding  nearly  one-half  to  the  size  of  the  paper,  will  be  continued. 


"A  Yard 
of  Roses." 


New  Subscribers  who  send  SI. 75  now,  wiU  receive  THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION  FREE  to  January  1,  1892, 
and  for  a  foil  year  from  that  date.  This  "offer  includes  the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S 
DOUBLE  HOLIDAY  NUMBERS  and  all  the  ILLUSTRATED  WEEKLY  SUPPLEMENTS.  Any  person  who 
mentions  this  paper  when  subscribing  will  receive  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  painting,  entitled,  "A  YARD  OF  ROSES." 
Its  production  has  cost  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS.     Specimen  Copies  Free.     Address, 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,   Boston,   Mass. 

Send  Chech,  Post-office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter  at  our  risk. 


Free  to 
Jan.  1892. 


Many  persons  have  probably,  in  reading  the 
charming  stories  told  by  Uncle  Remus  to  "  the  little 
boy,"  wondered  how  this  aged  negro  should  have 
selected  the  rabbit,  usually  considered  to  be  among 
the  most  stupid  and  harmless  of  the  four-footed  crea- 
tion, to  be  the  superior  of  all  animals  in  craftiness. 

But  it  seems  that  Uncle  Remus  may  have  de- 
rived bis  ideas  from  his  African  ancestors,  for  it 
appears  that  in  the  wilds  of  the  Dark  Continent  the 
same  opinion  prevails  regarding  the  rabbit. 

During  Stanley's  exploration  of  the  heart  of  Africa, 
the  chief  of  the  black  servants  was  Saleh  bin  Cuman, 
a  native  of  Zanzibar,  who  told  this  story  : 

Th*  cat  and  the  rat  lived  on  the  island  of  Miota,  all  alone. 

The   _»t  said :  "  Let  us  go  to  the  island  of  Goanna,  for  if  we 

,-?t  sick,  do  one  would  care  for  us."     So  ihey  started  to  go 

..-.  hundred  miles  in  a  canoe,  made  of  a  sweet  potato.   The 

.    'owed  till  he  became  tired  and  cross,  and  began  to  eat 

.  :  :e  potato.     The  cat  said,  "  Row  on,"  bat  the  rat  said,  "  1 


am  tired  ;  you  row  awhile."  So  the  cat  rowed  till  she  was 
tired,  and  she  fainted.  The  first  thing  they  knew,  the  boat 
was  sulking. 

The  cat  said  :  "  Now,  I  am  going  to  eat  you,  for  you  ate 
my  boat." 

The  rat  said  :  "  No  ;  if  you  eat  me  in  the  water  you  will 
die.  Just  wait  till  we  are  on  land."  So  they  swam  back  to 
the  island  of  Miota,  and  the  rat  began  to  dig  a  hole,  and 
said :  "  Wait  till  I  dig  some  roots  before  you  eat  me,  then 
you  will  have  a  nice  dinner."  When  the  rat  finished  the  hole, 
they  fought  for  a  long  time  ;  then  the  rat  ran  into  the  hole, 
all  but  his  tail.  The  cat  stayed  outside  and  changed  her 
voice  to  imitate  the  rat.  She  said  to  the  rat:  "  Even  if  I 
die,  you  will  never  be  free,  for  you  and  all  the  rats  forever 
will  be  beef  and  mutton  for  my  sons  and  daughters." 

Then  the  cat  went  away  and  made  a  great  feast  for  all  the 
animals.  She  told  the  lion  how  ther  at  ate  her  canoe.  The 
lion  said  :  "  Had  I  been  you,  I  would  have  killed  the  rat  for 
eating  your  canoe!"  The  lion  then  roared  and  said:  "I 
give  orders  for  the  cats  to  eat  ihe  rata  forever ! "  The  rabbit, 
who  was  sitting  near  and  was  the  judge  of  the  animals,  said  : 
"Why  so?"     The  lion  answered:  "  For  eating  the  canoe." 


The  rabbit  said:  "The  rat  did  right,  for  he  was  hungry. 
You  think  you  are  king,  but  1  know  somebody  stronger  than 
you."  The  lion,  Irritated  by  the  rabbit's  talk,  angrily  asked 
him:  "  Who  can  be  stronger  than  \1"  The  rabbit,  trem- 
bling at  the  glare  and  roar  of  the  lion,  said  :  "  I  know  you 
are  powerful  and  terrible,  and  are  able  to  kill  other  animals 
and  successfully  battle  even  with  men,  but  I  am  sure  Mze 
Nyaa  (Old  Man  Hunger)  is  your  master."  The  lion  jeered 
contemptuously  at  the  little  animal  and  said,  in  scorn: 
"You  are  an  idiot,  my  little  friend.  Mze-  Nyaa  can  not 
conquer  me.  1  challenge  him  to  a  duel."  "  All  right." 
said  the  rabbit;  "  I  know  where  be  lives.  I  will  go;  after 
the  feast,  and  tell  him  what  you  say,  and,  in  a  few  days'  time, 
I  will  return  again  and  let  vou  know  what  he  says." 

The  rabbit  then  hopped  away  ;  and,  selecting  a  quiet  spot 
in  the  depths  of  the  forest,  he  built  a  strong  house  of  heavy 
posts,  stoutly  fastened  together.  This  little  rabbit  superin- 
tended the  construction,  the  other  animals  in  the  woods  lend- 
ing a  helping  hand,  being  always  willing  to  render  any 
assistance  to  thwart  their  old  tyrant,  the  lion.  When  every- 
thing was  completed  to  the  rabbit's  satisfaction,  he  again 
sought  an  interview  with  the  lion,  and  said  : 


"  I  have  seen  M;e  Nyaa,  who  laughs  at  your  defiance  and 
has  appointed  a  meeting-place  for  the  fight,  to  which  I  will 
conduct  you  when  you  are  ready." 

•'  We  will  go  now,"  said  the  lion  ;  "  I  am  too  angry  for 
any  delay." 

So  the  little  rabbit  piloted  the  great  forest  king  through 
the  quiet  paths  to  the  little  stockaded  house. 

"If  you  will  just  lie  down  In  there,"  said  the  rabbit, 
"  Mre"  Nyaa  will  soon  appear."  \  1 

The  lion  innocently  walked  into  the  trap,  and  the  rabbit 
closed  and  firmly  barred  the  door.  The  rabbit  then  gayly 
scampered  off  to  receive  congratulations  for  his  success, 
and  the  lion  was  left  in  silent  conflict  with  Mze"  Nyaa. 

After  a  few  days,  the  rabbit  approached  the  trap.  The  lion 
was  now  shrunk  to  a  skeleton  ;  he  pleaded  hard,  but  it  was 
of  no  use. 

"  Keep  on  fighting,"  said  the  rabbit. 

Day  after  day  ihe  little  animal  appeared,  until  the  captive 
died  of  hunger. 

Ever' after  that  the  rabbit  was  king  ;  but  be  lived  in  a  hole 
in  the  ground.  The  animals  said,  as  he  was  so  small,  it 
would  be  belter  to  keep  himself  from  danger. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

Several  English  medical  journals  have  recently 
called  attention  to  a  fact,  sustained  by  common 
observation,  that  the  young  women  of  the  present 
day  are  belter  developed  physically,  taller,  plumper, 
stronger,  and  healthier  than  the  young  women  of 
fifty,  one  hundred,  one  hundred  and  fifty,  or  two 
hundred  years  ago  (says  the  New  York  Sun). 
Whereas  a  century  or  two  ago,  a  handsome  woman 
inspired  sentiments  of  such  admiring  curiosity,  that 
her  arrival  or  departure  drew  vast  crowds,  and  re- 
warded the  patient  waiting  of  hundreds,  beauty  of 
the  same  sort  is  so  general  nowadays  as  to  evoke 
no  ripple  of  excitement.  Again,  the  portraits  of 
women  of  acknowledged  loveliness,  preserved  in 
many  houses  and  galleries  or  public  buildings,  and 
wondered  at  for  many  years,  can  not  stand  compari- 
son with  many  living  countenances  whose  good 
looks  are  so  little  beyond  the  ordinary  as  to  inspire 
neither  poet,  painter,  composer,  nor  sculptor.  But 
the  change,  to  which  English  writers  on  hygiene 
allude  in  scientific  phrase  and  without  passion  or 
emotion,  is  not  limited  to  their  field  of  personal  ob- 
servation. The  tendency  of  women  to  grow  hand- 
somer, and  of  women  no  longer  young  to  remain 
beautiful,  has  its  manifestation  here,  too,  and  in 
ample  and  indisguisable  degree.  It  shows  itself  in 
many  ways,  but  most  pronouncedly,  perhaps,  in 
photographs.  It  is  not  so  many  years  since  the  dis- 
play of  a  beauty's  portrait  drew  crowds,  and  resulted 
in  the  sale  of  thousands  of  copies.  Nowadays, 
this  industry  languishes.  Photographers'  special 
favorites  are  at  a  discount.  In  the  windows,  on  the 
shelves,  or  in  the  show-cases  the  examples  of  beauty 
and  loveliness  are  too  numerous  to  justify  much  dis- 
crimination. As  many  portraits  are  sold  as  hereto- 
fore, but  the  preference  of  purchasers  is  more  dif- 
fused. With  the  heightening  of  the  standard  of 
comeliness,  individual  cases  of  superior  excellence 
is  no  longer  marked.  Another  illustration  of  the 
change  to  which  we  refer  is  to  be  found  on  any  fash- 
ionable thoroughfare.  Years  ago,  a  pretty  woman 
was  certain  to  be  gazed  upon  long  and  wonderingly 
on  the  popular  promenade,  To-day,  nobody  thinks 
of  traveling  any  great  distance  to  behold  the  specta- 
cle of  pretty  women,  or  to  give  them  more  than  a 
passing  glance.  They  are  to  be  seen  everywhere, 
uptown  and  down,  on  side  streets  and  on  thorough- 
fares, in  stores  and  public  conveyances,  indoors  and 
out.  On  the  stage,  too,  it  is  no  longer  customary  to 
advertise  "beauties"  in  the  fashion  once  in  vogue. 
The  description  is  superfluous.  Handsome  and  at- 
tractive women  are  the  rule,  and  no  longer  the  ex- 
:eption.  The  absence  of  talent  rather  than  of  beauty 
is  the  theme  nowadays,  the  fact  which  confounds 
iiscriminating  patrons,  critics,  and  observers.  Gen- 
xally  speaking,  the  proportion  of  handsome  women 
s  larger  than  it  used  to  be,  and  uncomeliness  is 
iiminished  correspondingly.  The  true  causes  of 
ibis  later  effect  are  probably  two :  i.  Improved 
lealth — the  result  of  a  more  scientific  mode  of  life 
better  hygienic  conditions,  larger  latitude  in  out- 
ioor  exercise,  better  nutrition,  better  physical  cult- 
ire,  and  softening  and  equalizing  of  the  climate  ; 
and  2.  Better  taste  in  dress,  the  introduction  of  new 
ind  becoming  methods  of  attire,  improved  style,  a 
jreater  variety  of  fabrics  and  of  colors,  and  such 
:heapening  of  materials  for  a  girl's  wear  as  to  bring 
hem  within  the  reach  of  all. 


"  Women."  says  a  man,  "  have  got  to  devise  some 
vay  to  meet  the  searching  rays  of  the  electric  light. 
m  the  theatres  and  hotels  I  am  struck  with  its  effect 
ipon  the  faces  of  the  women.  It  not  only  brings 
rat  every  spot  and  blemish  on  a  face,  but  creates, 
>y  its  sharp  shadows,  lines  and  angles  which  do  not 
atist,  endowing  fair  women  with  unnatural,  homely 
©untenanc.es."  This  is  so  accepted  a  truth  that 
Fomen,  who  make  a  study  of  accessories,  sur- 
ound  themselves  wherever  possible  with  other  than 
lectric  lights,  or,  if  obliged  to  face  them,  see  to  it 
hat  their  rays  come  through  shaded  globes.  Nor 
oes  a  woman  of  discrimination  nowadays  buy  a 
■all  or  reception-gown  till  she  has  tested  it  under 
lectric  lighting,  small  rooms  thus  illuminated  being 
■rovided  for  the  purpose  in  all  large  shops.  A 
ibric  beautiful  and  becoming  by  gas,  lamp,  or 
andle-light,  entirely  loses  these  characteristics  when 
objected  to  the  cold  dazzle  of  electricity,  and 
'omen  know  this. 

I  Hands,  next  to  faces,  are  considered  most  capable 
J  a  person  with  sharp  eyes,"  says  the  Youths  Com- 
anion  ,-  "  feet  often  afford  indications  of  character 
Tot  to  be  despised.     Look  at  the  feet,  for  instance, 


of  the  row  of  school-girls  on  the  front  settee  in  a 
recitation-room,  beginning,  appropriately,  at  the  foot 
of  the  class.  The  feet  of  the  last  and  lowest  girl  are 
short,  clumsy,  and  crowded  into  French  kid-boots, 
with  painfully  narrow  toes — so  narrow  that  their 
owner  can  not  keep  her  feet  still,  but  shifts  them 
uneasily  from  one  position  to  another  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  find  one  that  will  be  comfortable.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  imagine  why  their  owner  holds  no 
better  rank  ;  dull  and  vain  girls  do  not  usually  lead 
their  classes.  Her  next  neighbor,  too,  wears  shabby 
kid-boots,  with  high  heels  trodden  to  one  side,  and 
she  must  have  forgotten  her  overshoes  this  morning, 
for  her  boots  are  wet  through.  A  little  further  up 
the  line,  a  daintily  formed  and  elegantly  shod  foot 
taps  the  floor  so  nervously,  one  feels  sure  its 
possessor  does  not  know  her  lesson  as  she  ought, 
and  is  wondering  what  question  she  will  presently 
have  to  answer.  Her  neighbor's  feet,  large,  well- 
formed,  and  comfortably  clad,  rest  firmly  and  serenely 
on  the  floor  and  suggest  no  such  mental  anxiety. 
Glancing  further  up  the  row,  the  eye  encount- 
ers an  interesting  variety  :  stout  boots,  thin  boots, 
shabby  boots,  showy  boots,  high  heels,  low  heels, 
no  heels  ;  stumpy  feet,  slender  feet,  trim  feet,  bunchy 
feet.  There  is  a  girl  with  square-toed  number  sixes, 
|  and  a  girl  with  shiny  patent-leather- tipped  threes. 
There  is  a  pair  of  purplish,  worn,  bronze  dancing- 
shoes — party  finery  being  used  up  at  school.  There 
is  a  pair  of  laced  boots,  with  trailing  shoe-strings, 
and  a  pair  of  button  boots,  with  nearly  half  the 
buttons  gone  and  a  goodly  portion  of  the  remainder 
hanging  by  a  thread.  There  is  a  pair  of  elaborate 
tan-colored  slippers,  with  ribbon  bows,  whose  owner 
must  have  worn  rubber  boots  and  brought  her  slip- 
pers in  a  parcel.  There  is  a  pair  of  conspicuously 
patched  boots  upon  shapely  feet,  which  are  placed 
well  forward,  with  no  mean  attempt  to  hide  the 
patches  in  the  shadow  of  a  skirt.  There  is  a  pair  of 
boots  which  are  not  mates,  upon  feet,  one  of  which 
lops  feebly  inward  at  the  ankle,  while  the  other  is 
crooked  around  the  leg  of  the  settee.  The  feet 
which  lead  the  class  are  arrayed  in  leather  boots, 
stout,  high,  and  laced  up  firmly  and  neatly.  They 
have  been  blacked  with  men's  blacking,  which  wears 
long  and  stands  water,  and  their  lower  parts  display 
an  excellent  polish,  but  above  the  line  where  arctics 
stop  they  are  sadly  muddy.  They  stand  well  as  their 
owner  rises  to  recite,  and  she  does  not  shift  from 
one  to  the  other,  but  rests  her  weight  evenly  and 
quietly  on  both.  She  is  a  farmer's  daughter,  who 
has  two  miles  to  walk  every  morning  over  country 
roads  to  the  train,  and  fifteen  to  ride  afterward. 
She  is  a  notable  scholar,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  next  summer  those  sturdy  feet  of  hers  will 
mount  the  platform  steadily  and  gracefully  when  she 
delivers  her  valedictory. 

If  the  Sun's  report  of  the  Dyer-Swan  wedding 
were  imitated  by  its  contemporaries,  we  should  hear 
no  more  of  the  Four  Hundred  {says  New  York 
Truth).  It  describes  the  bridegroom  as  "  Elisha 
Dyer,  of  Providence,  who  figures  in  the  Four  Hun- 
dred as  the  leader  of  all  the  important  germans. 
He  is  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  is  a  clerk  in 
Ladenburg  &  Balma's,  in  New  York.  In  the  mar- 
riage license,  he  gave  his  occupation  as  a  banker." 
Then  this  frank  report  turns  to  the  bride.  "Mrs. 
Swan's  divorce,"  it  says,  "  was  granted  in  Baltimore 
on  the  grounds  of  incompatibility  of  temper  and  the 
fondness  of  Swan  for  the  fair  sex.  Mrs.  Swan 
agreed  to  give  her  husband,  who  is  a  bank-clerk  and 
member  of  the  Maryland  Club,  twelve  hundred  dol 
lars  a  year.  No  Episcopal  clergyman  in  Newport 
would  perform  the  ceremony  of  her  second  mar- 
riage, and  even  bets  were  made  that  Bishop  Clark 
would  not  officiate."  Here  you  have  an  exact  pict- 
ure of  a  "  marriage  in  high  life."  The  groom  is  a 
bank-clerk,  calling  himself  a  banker.  The  bride  is  a 
bank-clerk's  divorced  wife.  Both,  no  doubt,  are 
thoroughly  amiable  and  honorable  persons,  and, 
being  deficient  in  sense  of  humor,  see  no  reason  why 
their  wedding  should  not  be  trumpeted  like  a  wed- 
ding of  princes.  The  newspapers  publish  their  por- 
traits, and  little  shop-girls  go  into  raptures  over  the 
features  of  "  the  popular  Elisha,"  who  leads  the 
germans.  And  of  such  is  Mr.  McAllister's  kingdom 
of  heaven. 

The  following  curious  story  appears  in  the  New 
York  Times:  "The  prospective  hostess  of  a  small 
dinner-party  recently  found  herself  unexpectedly  and 
imperatively  called  from  home  the  day  when  the 
affair  should  have  come  off.  Countermanding  mes- 
sages were  hastily  sent  off.  and  all  reached  their 
destinations  in  time  save  one,  which  was  addressed 
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to  a  naval  officer.  No  warning  having  been  received 
by  him,  he  proceeded  to  get  into  the  picturesque  and 
1  showy  regalia  which  Uncle  Sam  dictates  to  be  full- 
I  dress  in  the  navy,  and  started  for  his  hostess's  man- 
j  sion.  It  was  on  the  stroke  of  seven  when  he  reached 
'  the  place,  but  in  lieu  of  lights,  fair  women,  and 
hospitable  cheer  he  found  a  darkened  house  and  no 
welcome.  That  was  bad  enough  ;  but  when  he  left 
the  place,  be  found  hirn&elf  confronltd  with  a  serious 
problem — where  should  he  gel  his  dinner  ?  His 
gold  lace  and  glittering  tinsel  were  much  too  gor- 
geous for  a  restaurant  ;  he  would  rather,  he  decided, 
go  dinnerless  than  face  the  battery  of  curious  looks 
which  he  knew  his  appearance  would  make,  unless 
he  ained  in  the  closely  buttoned  ulster  which  now 
completely  concealed  his  finery.  In  the  end,  he 
could  think  of  nothing  belter  than  a  lunch-room,  and 
there,  standing  and  ulstered,  he  dined.  And  then, 
as  there  seemed  to  be  no  place  for  him  to  spend  the 
evening,  '  where  those  confounded  togs  would  not 
be  too  conspicuous,  I  had  to  go  back  aboard  ship,  and 
it  was  no  great  satisfaction  to  find  the  delayed  dis- 
patch awaiting  me  there  when  I  reached  it,  about 
nine  o'clock.'  "  Is  it  not  extraordinary  that  a  naval 
man  should  go  to  a  "small  dinner"  in  uniform? 
Did  the  hostess  request  especially  that  he  should  go 
in  full  regalia  ;  or  was  he  very,  very  young  ?  Or 
did  he  belong  to  the  naval  reserve  instead  of  the 
navy  ? 

Anglomania  has  brought  in  a  lot  of  rubbish  and 
rot  which  has  done  some  harm  and  much  mischief, 
but  which  is  gradually  disappearing.  English  gen- 
tlemen and  ladies  do  not  shake  hands  on  a  level 
with  their  ears,  as  some  of  our  apes  do  now,  nor  do 
they  speak  with  a  drawling  or  mincing  accent.  En- 
glish ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  drive  horses  with 
hands  held  under  their  chins  ;  the  women  do  not  drop 
courtesies  to  each  other,  as  charity-girls  and  our 
debutantes  do  ;  the  men  do  not  drive  yellow  buck- 
boards  about  Park  Row  and  Piccadilly  ;  and  the 
girls  do  not  carry  lorgnons,  unless  actually  near- 
sighted. If  our  anglonianiacs  wished  to  imitate  the 
English  in  their  best  phases,  they  ought  to  build 
substantial  and  roomy  houses  ;  to  employ  good 
servants,  who  are  servants  in  fact  and  not  in  fiction  ; 
to  seek  the  best  horseflesh  in  the  market,  and  to 
care  for  it  intelligently  ;  to  eat  well,  at  hours  which 
are  reasonable  and  not  only  fashionable  ;  to  live  as 
much  out  of  doors  as  possible,  without  the  affecta- 
tion of  athleticism  ;  and  to  behave  at  theatres  as  if 
the  artists  on  the  stage  were  paid  to  be  seen  and 
heard  rather  than  the  audience. 


They  were  three  very  young  girls,  evidently  not 
long  out  of  school.  They  sat  around  one  of  the 
tables  in  Delmonico's  (says  the  Sun),  with  an 
elderly,  portly,  old  party,  who  impressed  you  as  a 
man  who  bad  been  a  man-of-the-world  a  long  time, 
and  was,  probably,  an  uncle  of  one  of  the  girls.  As 
soon  as  they  were  seated,  they  noticed  a  gorgeously 
costumed  woman  sitting  at  a  table  near  them,  eating 
bread  and  butter  and  drinking  water.  All  the  time 
they  were  puzzling  and  chattering  over  the  bill  of 
fare,  the  woman  ate  the  bread,  and  drank  the  water, 
and  looked  boldly  about  the  room.  When  the 
momentous  question  had  been  settled  and  they  were 
waiting  for  their  order,  a  waiter  came  to  the  woman, 
and,  with  very  profuse  apologies,  brought  her  an- 
other plate  of  bread  and  some  more  water,  took  her 
order  for  lunch,  and  went  away.  A  long  time  after 
that — in  fact,  when  the  girls  had  arrived  at  the  three 
kinds  of  salad  they  had  ordered — another  waiter 
came  to  the  woman  with  more  profuse  apologies, 
another  plate  of  bread,  and,  filling  her  glass  again, 
took  her  order  and  hurried  away.  Now,  every  one 
knows  how  long  it  takes  three  girls  to  finish  a 
luncheon  when  an  amiable  old  darling  tells  them  to 
order  just  what  they  please,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  were  eating  their  ices  that  the  woman  con- 
cluded she  had  enough  bread  and  butter,  and 
left  the  place  with  some  real  color  flushing  through 
the  rouge  on  her  cheeks.  "  I  shouldn't  think  they'd 
let  a  woman  stay  so  long  when  she  ordered  nothing 
but  bread  and  butter,"  said  all  the  girls  together 
when  she  left  ;  but  the  elderly  clubman  just  coughed 
and  looked  guilty.  "  I'll  ask  brother  Tom  when  I 
get  home,"  the  prettiest  girl  of  all  said.  And  this  is 
what  Tom  said:  "That  is  the  old  trick  of  the 
restaurant- keepers  to  rid  themselves  of  undesirable 
women  customers.  Suppose  I  take  a  lady  in  a 
restaurant,  and  one  of  those  notorious  women  comes 
in.  If  the  manager  attempts  to  put  her  out,  there  is 
a  scene.  I  get  furious  and  leave  the  place,  and  tell 
all  the  boys  it  is  no  place  to  take  a  lady,  On  the 
other  hand,  you  don't  want  to  go  into  a  place 
where  such  women  are  allowed  as  regular  custom- 
ers. So  what  does  the  man  do  ?  He  sends  a 
waiter  to  take  the  woman's  order,  and  he  gives  her  the 
bread  and  butter,  and  disappears.  After  a  long  time, 
she  asks  another  waiter  to  take  her  order,  and,  with 
many  apologies,  he  takes  it,  begins  all  over  again, 
brings  the  bread  and  butter,  and  disappears.  Per- 
haps she  calls  up  the  head-waiter  ;  but,  anyway, 
she  finally  tumbles  to  the  situation,  and  makes  her- 
self scarce  without  any  scene  or  disturbance." 


—  Dokklingek's  American  cut  glass  for 
the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.  For  sale  by  all 
hrst-class  dealers. 


—Stylish  and  Practical  Holiday  Presents 
at  Nathan,  Dohrmann  &  Co.,  122-132  Sutter  St., 
below  Kearny. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Richard  HardiDg  Davis,  editor  of  Harper's  Weekly, 
is  conducting  a  still  hunt  for  those  literary  confidence 
operators  who  crib  old  poems  and  stories  and  sell 
them  to  editors  as  new  and  original  matter.  They 
are  to  be  arrested  for  "  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses."  He  has  run  two  of  them  to  earth,  so 
far.  One  is  a  "prominent  Brooklyn  politician  "  who 
sent  to  Harper's  Weekly  a  poem  printed  in  the  Cent- 
ury six  years  ago.  The  fraud  was  discovered  just  in 
time  to  save  the  paper  from  printing  the  poem,  and 
when  the  "  prominent  Brooklyn  politician  "  was  ac- 
cused, he  broke  down  and  confessed.  His  wife's 
entreaties  were  added  to  his  own,  and  saved  him 
from  prosecution  and  publicity.  The  other  offender 
was  a  newspaper  man,  one  J.  C.  B.  Andrews,  of 
Chicago.  He  submitted  to  Harper's  Monthly  a  story 
which  was  afterwards  printed  in  Harper's  Weekly 
under  the  title  "The  Dead  that  Did  Not  Die,"  re- 
ceiving for  it  thirty  dollars.  This  story,  it  seems, 
had  been  printed  by  the  author,  in  October,  1890,  in 
the  Chicago  Figaro,  a  paper  which  Andrews  was 
then  editing,  in  a  series  of  "  Tales  to  be  Read  While 
the  Porter  makes  up  the  Berth."  When  confronted 
with  this  fact,  Andrews  stated  that  Figaro  had  had 
a  circulation  of  scarcely  three  hundred,  and  he  "did 
not  think  anybody,  to  speak  of,  had  seen  the  story." 
Nevertheless,  he  disgorged  the  thirty  dollars  and 
wrote  a  note  of  apology  to  editor  Davis. 

Southern  life  is  opening  up  a  rich  and  favorite 
field  for  fiction.  The  South  is  the  home  of  folk- 
lore, incomparable  for  pathos  and  humor.  The 
sweep  of  war  also  gave  an  epic  touch  to  its  life. 
The  Youth's  Companion,  recognizing  this  fact,  will 
give  a  series  of  Southern  tales  by  some  of  the  most 
famous  writers  of  the  South. 

Georg  Ebers  has  been  writing  a  story  of  Alexan- 
dria in  the  third  century,  under  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.     It  is  to  be  called  "  Per  Aspera." 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December  con- 
tains : 

"The  Rise  of  the  Pottery  Industry,"  by  Edwin  Atlee 
Barber— The  Development  of  American  Industries  since 
Columbus  — X.;  "Progress  and  Perfectibility  in  the  Lower 
Animals,"  bv  Professor  E.  P.  Evans ;  "  Type  -  Casting 
Machines,"  by  P.  D.  Ross;  "Breathe  Pure  Air,"  by  the 
Rev.  J.  W.  Quinby;  "Dress  and  Adommem-IV.  Re- 
ligious Dress,"  by  Professor  Frederick  Starr ;  "  Some  of  the 
Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany"  (concluded),  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Lincoln  Goodale;  "The  Lost  Volcanoes  of 
Connecticut,"  by  Professor  William  Morris  Davis;  "The 
Training  of  Dogs."  by  Wesley  Mills,  M.  D.;  "  Silk  Dresses 
and  Eight  Hours'  Work,"  by  J.  B.  Mann  ;  "  Dust,"  by  J. 
G.  McPherson;  and  a  sketch  of  Dimitri  lvanovich  Mende- 
leef. 

Mr.  Harold  Frederic  cables  to  the  Times  \,ha.l  Mr. 
Lecky's  literary  reputation  will  suffer  grievously  by 
the  publication  of  his  poems.  "  The  verses  are  all 
carefully  cut  out  with  his  own  jack-knife,  and  have 
the  regularity  of  Tupper  and  the  spirituality  of  the 
Sweet  Singer  of  Michigan."  Many  people  will 
differ  with  Mr.  Harold  Frederic. 

There  is  to  be  a  holiday  edition  of  Thackeray's 
"  Four  Georges,"  illustrated  by  Mr.  George  Wharton 
Edwards. 

George  Ohnet  is  not  so  popular  as  he  was  a 
few  years  ago.  He  seems,  strange  to  say,  to  have 
outlived  his  day.  His  last  book,  "  Dette  de  Haine," 
was  almost  an  utter  failure.  It  is  said  that  more 
than  fourteen  thousand  copies  were  returned  unsold 
to  his  publisher.  That,  of  course,  is  almost  disas- 
trous. None  of  his  books  has  had  the  success  of 
"  Le  Maitre  de  Forges."  He  is  discouraged  over 
the  ebb  in  his  popularity,  and  is  doing  little  work. 
He  is  still  comparatively  young,  not  more  than  sixty 
years  old.  That,  according  to  French  traditions, 
should  be  an  authors  prime. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  was  recently  com- 
pletely upset  by  a  criticism,  which  appeared  in  one 
of  the  New  York  papers,  of  her  latest  novel, 
"Vampires."  The  critique,  though  courteously 
worded,  was,  nevertheless*  almost  ferocious. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  announce  "  A  Text-Book  in 
Psychology,"  translated  from  the  German  of  Johann 
F.  Herbart.  The  book  makes  the  eighteenth  volume 
in  the  International  Education  Series. 

The  new  book  by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  "Gossip 
in  a  Library,"  made  up  of  a  series  of  letters  re- 
cently published  in  the  Independent,  will  soon  be 
published  simultaneously  here  and  in  England. 
For  the  American  edition,  the  author  has  written  a 
special  preface,  in  which  he  describes  how  the  book 
came  to  be  written,  at  the  request  of  an  American 
friend  and  especially  for  American  readers.  It  is  a 
series  of  miniature  studies  of  rare  books,  all  of 
which  exist  in  Mr.  Gosse's  own  library. 

F.  Anstey's  new  volume  is  entitled  "  The  Talking 
Horse." 

The  father  of  the  late  Francis  S.  Saltus  has 
placed  in  the  hands  ol  a  French  publisher  twenty- 
three  poems,  written  by  his  son  in  different  Euro- 
pean and  continental  tongues.  There  are  to  be 
only  twenty-five  copies.  Each  book  will  cost,  it  is 
said,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  and  the  total 
expense  will  be  something  like  sixteen  thousand 
dollars. 

The  Boston  Herald  asserts  that,  the  other  day, 

"a    Boston   publishing-house,  which  had   recently 

omught  out  an  edition  of  'The  Complete  Angler,' 

I  a  letter  addressed  to  Izaak  Walton,  Esq. 


It  was  from  a  clipping-bureau,  informing  that  gentle- 
man  that  his  book  was  attracting  considerable 
attention,  and  requesting  to  be  allowed  to  send 
notices  from  all  papers  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada." 

W.  Clark  Russell's  new  novel  is  called  "The 
Tragedy  of  Ida  Noble,"  and  it  will  be  published  in 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.'s  admirable  Town  and  Country 
Library. 

M.  Alphonse  Daudet  is  working  hard  at  what  will 
probably  be  his  best  and  final  novel,  for  the  author 
of  "  Tartarin  de  Tarascon"  has  declared  it  to  be 
his  intention  to  give  up  literary  work  after  next  year. 
M.  Daudet's  personal  appearance  has  undergone 
great  changes  during  the  last  two  years.  The  long, 
silky,  dark  hair  which  made  him  a  strangely  marked 
figure  has  become  comparatively  scanty  and  gray. 
Overwork,  of  a  severe  and  prolonged  nature,  has 
been  the  undoing  of  the  man.  Like  his  intimate 
friend,  Zola,  all  his  writing  is  done  between  nine  and 
twelve  A.  M.  Daudet  has  never  allowed  his  name 
to  be  put  up  as  a  candidate  for  the  French 
Academy,  and  in  "  L'lmmortel"  (One  of  the 
Forty)  may  be  seen  the  profound  dislike  and 
contempt  borne  by  its  author  to  the  greatest 
literary  institution  in  the  world.  M.  Daudet 
will,  however,  form  part  of  the  Acadgmie  de  Gon- 
court,  should  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  survive  the 
celebrated  novelist  bearing  that  name.  He  makes 
something  like  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  out  of 
every  new  story  he  writes.  His  eldest  son,  Leon, 
was  married  last  year  to  Victor  Hugo's  granddaugh- 
ter Jeanne,  and  bids  fair,  also,  to  make  a  mark  in 
contemporary  literature.  Mme.  Julia  Daudet,  the 
novelist's  wife,  has  written  latterly  at  her  husband's 
dictation  all  his  correspondence  and  much  of  his 
composition. 

The  December  number  of  St.  Nicholas  will  con- 
tain short  stories  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  Elizabeth  Bisland,  Edgar  W.  Nye, 
and  others. 

"  Mark  Twain's  "  novel  is  to  be  published  in  Eng- 
land in  The  Idler,  Mr.  Jerome's  new  magazine. 

"Lady  Dufferin's  Journal"  gives  an  entertaining 
description  of  the  various  social  and  civic  functions 
in  which  she  took  part  with  the  governor- general, 
and  she  also  describes  her  salmon-fishing  and  camp- 
ing trips.  It  is  published  in  specially  designed  bind- 
ing by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  Fortnightly  Review  prints  a  dissatisfied  paper 
on  Rudyard  Kipling.  It  declares  that  such  style  as 
he  has  is  "mere  ephemeral  and  journalistic  smart- 
ness." 

Of  Hall  Caine's  new  romance,  "  The  Scapegoat," 
the  London  Athenxsum  says  : 

"  It  seems  to  have  touched  the  feelings  of  the  English 
Jews  during  its  appearance  in  the  Illustrated  London  News. 
Through  Dr.  Adler,  the  chief  rabbi,  they  have  addressed  to 
biro  an  invitation  to  visit  Russia,  together  with  a  companion 
familiar  with  the  country  and  the  language,  in  order  that  he 
may  study  the  Russo- Jewish  question  on  the  spot.  The  first 
edition  of  '  The  Scapegoat,'  in  two-volume  form,  was  entirely 
exhausted  by  subscription." 

Assisted  by  the  family  of  the  late  Charles  Keene, 
Mr.  Layard  is  writing  a  biography  of  the  artist  of 
Punch.  Keene's  life  was  uneventful,  and  he  shrank 
from  society.  He  was  seen  most,  in  late  years,  at 
the  Arts  Club,  where  he  smoked  a  curious  little 
metal  pipe,  like  those  found  in  Japan.  He  listened 
gravely  to  the  conversation,  but  rarely  had  a  share 
in  it. 

"Montezuma's  Daughter"  is  the  title  of  Rider 
Haggard's  new  novel,  on  whose  account  he  visited 
Mexico. 

Dr.  Edward  Eggleston,  whose  remarkable  novel, 
"  The  Faith  Doctor,"  published  by  the  Appletons, 
has  promptly  entered  upon  a  second  edition,  is  one 
of  the  oldest  contributors  to  the  Century  Magazine. 
He  began  his  work  for  it  by  writing  the  literary  notes 
for  the  first  number,  and  furnished  its  first  short 
story.     It  was  called  "  Hulda,  the  Help." 

George  Meredith  will  not,  it  is  said,  send  to  the 
reviewers  his  new  volume  of  poems  ;  he  holds  that 
they  have  enough  of  him  as  a  novelist.  The  book 
contains  a  long  poem,  curiously  called  "  The  Sage 
Enamored  and  the  Modest  Lady." 

M.  Alexandre  Dumas  is  busy  writing  a  new  play, 
which  will  be  given  to  the  public  in  about  one  year. 
According  to  his  custom,  he  has  the  whole  play 
mapped  out  in  his  head.  He  knows  almost  before- 
hand what  he  intends  to  write.  This  play,  by  the 
way,  may  be  Dumas's  last  one.  It  is  said  so,  at 
least.  It  will  be  produced  at  the  Com^die-Francaise 
next  fall. 

Mrs.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Burton 
Harrison  have  for  two  years  monopolized  literary 
fame  in  the  swell  social  circles  of  New  York,  but 
there  now  has  come  forward  another  writer,  Mrs. 
Poultney  Bigelow.  Her  grandfather,  E.  J.  Jaffray, 
made  an  immense  fortune  selling  dry-goods,  and  she 
is  one  of  the  few  young  women  who  possess  more 
than  one  million  dollars  in  their  own  right,  and  one 
of  these  days  she  will  have  a  million  or  two  to  add 
to  it.  Her  husband,  Poultney  Bigelow,  used  to  be  a 
chum  of  the  Emperor  William  when  they  were 
school-boys  together. 


—  Artistic    Toilet    Novelties    at  Green- 
baum's. 


The  Flower  Mission. 
The  Argonaut  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  fifty- 
dollar  bill  from  "  M.  R. — M.  F.,"  a  mysterious  per- 
sonage who  has  been  doing  good  by  stealth  for 
many  years  through  a  similar  annual  contribution 
at  Thanksgiving  time  to  the  funds  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Fruit  and  Flower  Mission.  The  money  has 
been  forwarded  to  the  officers  of  the  mission. 


.    Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

RECOMMENDED     BY     PHYSICIANS 

Of  all  schools,  for  the  brain,  nerves,  and  stomach. 


The  wild  flowers  that  Californians  are  so  proud  of 
and  which  excite  the  admiration  of  Eastern  visitors, 
have  been  utilized  in  the  making  of  an  unique  book- 
let, which  makes  its  appearance  most  appropriately 
at  the  beginning  of  the  holiday  season.  It  is  called 
"  California  Wild  Flowers,"  and  consists  of  a  dozen 
leaves  of  heavy  paper,  three  of  which  are  given  up 
to  two  new  sonnets  by  Ina  D.  Coolbrith  and  one 
from  B.  P.  Avery's  "  California  Pictures,"  while  on 
the  remaining  leaves  are  mounted  specimens  of  the 
wild  flowers  of  the  State,  such  as  eschscholtzias, 
baby-blue  eyes,  cream  cups,  mariposa  lilies,  prim- 
roses, etc.  These  pressed  flowers  are  all  fine  speci- 
mens of  their  kinds,  and  the  mounting  has  been 
done  with  exquisite  care  by  Miss  E,  C.  Anderson. 
The  cover  is  of  parchment  paper,  and  is  decorated 
with  painted  flowers  and  an  artistically  lettered  title. 
These  dainty  booklets  are  prepared  by  Johnson  & 
Emigh,  of  this  city,  and  are  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  fifty  cents  to  five  dollars,  according  to  the 
beauty  and  rarity  of  the  flowers  they  contain. 


—  Buy  New  Household  Ranges  ;  they  are 
the  best.    John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


Every-Day 

Economy. 


One 

rounded 


teaspoonful  of  ^^*= 
Cleveland's  Superior  Bak- 
ing Powder  does  better  work 
than  a 
g?  ^^  heapt7ig 
tea- 
spoon- 
ful of  any  other.  Cleveland's 
is  wholesome,  leavens  best 
and  leavens  most. 


—  Violet   Soap,   possessing   the   odor    of 
fresh  violets,  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


(  Established  1854.) 

GEORGE  MORROW  &  CO., 
DEALERS     IN     HAY    AND    GRAIN 

PKITATE  TRADE  SOLICITED. 

No.  39  Clay  Street,       -       -       San  Francisco. 


BEFORE  BUYING  A 

DIAMOND,  I 

A  Cold  or  Silver  Watch 

OB  ANY  ARTICLE  OF 

FINE  JEWELLERY 

I  should  be  pleased  to  have  you  inspect  my  stock,  consist- 
ing only  of  goods  of  the  BEST  QUALITY,  Style,  and  Work- 
manship. Personal  attention  to  customers  and  thorough 
practical  knowledge  enables  me  to  offer  goods  at  the  very 
Lowest  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT,  I 

3    Montgomery    Street, 

UNDER  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


HOW  ABOUT 

THE  25th? 


Do  you  know  what  to  buy  as  Christmas  gifts?  Of  course  you  are  going 
to  be  more  and  more  puzzled  as  the  day  grows  nearer,  and  we  want  to  help 
you  with  some  suggestions  which  we  know  will  be  valuable. 

A  pretty  piece  of  furniture,  which  will  be  useful,  durable,  and  attractive — 
could  you  find  anything  more  sensible  and  satisfactory  ? 

A  pretty  boudoir  desk — always  a  welcome  addition  to  any  woman's 
sanctum.     We  can  show  you  scores  of  dainty  patterns. 

Every  woman  loves  tea — soothing,  refreshing  tea — served  in  dainty  china, 
on  a  graceful  tea-table.  You  can't  have  too  many  tables,  and  the  more  unlike 
they  are  the  better.     We  have  a  very  large  collection  for  you  to  choose  from. 

Then  a  book-case — what  more  useful  and  ornamental  ?  Your  library  is 
always  growing  ;  if  you  love  a  book-case  you'll  be  sure  to  fill  it.  You  can 
have  them  plain,  ornamental,  with  glass  doors  and  without,  or,  in  fact,  almost 
any  way  you  please. 

For  any  one  who  loves  music,  a  pretty  music-cabinet,  to  preserve  the 
songs  and  folios  in — a  most  novel  and  attractive  gift. 

For  the  sterner  sex,  we  suggest  a  useful  dressing-case  for  a  man's 
exclusive  use,  a  shaving-stand  to  save  his  time  and  temper,  or  a  lounging- 
chair,  or  a  card-table. 

There  are  scores  of  other  things,  useful  and  ornamental,  that  we  could 
add,  but  you  had  best  come  and  see  for  yourself,  and  come  in  good  time. 

CALIFORNIA    FURNITURE   COMPANY, 

(  N.  P.  Cole  &  Co  .  117-123  GEARY  ST. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Friday  Night  Club. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  gave  their 
first  cotillion  of  this  season  on  Friday  evening,  and  it 
was  a  brilliant  affair.  The  large  hall  was  brightened 
with  colored  draperies  and  decorated  effectively  with 
chrysanthemums  and  potted  tropical  plants.  It  was 
a  gala  night  for  debutantes,  as  about  fifteen  of  the 
season's  rosebuds  were  present.  The  cotillion  was 
commenced  about  nine  o'clock  and  continued  for 
three  hours.  The  figures  were  familiar  to  most  of 
the  participants.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Greenway,  the 
manager  of  the  club,  acted  as  leader.  At  midnight, 
supper  was  served,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
merry-makers  retired  to  their  homes.  The  next 
cotillion  will  be  held  on  December  18th.  Those  who 
danced  in  the  first  set  were  : 

Mr.  E.  M.  Greenway,  Miss  Bessie  Hooker.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Heath,  Miss  Bessie  Shreve,  Mr.  H.  M.  Holbrook,  Miss  Beth 
Sperry,  Mr.  George  H.  Mendell,  Miss  Bowie,  Mr.  Everett 
N.  Bee,  Miss  Mary  L.  McNuit,  Mr.  Herbert  E.  Carolaa, 
Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Mr.  Fred  H.  Coon,  Miss  Roberta 
Nuttall,  Mr.  Harry  Dimond,  Miss  Nellie  Hillyer,  Mr.  H.  B. 
Houghton,  Miss  Florence  Lockwood,  Mr.  S.  G.  Buckbee, 
Hiss  LTDson,  of  Sacramento,  Mr.  H.  H.  Haight,  and  Miss 
Marie  Voorhies. 


The  Friant-Payot  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Henriette  Payot  and  Mr. 
Antonio  Friant,  of  San  Jose\  took  place  last  Wed- 
nesday evening  at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father, 
Mr.  Henry  Payot,  922  Ellis  Street.  Only  relatives 
and  a  few  intimate  friends  were  invited.  Miss 
Louise  Payot  was  the  maid  of  honor,  Miss  Ernes- 
tine Friant,  Miss  Margaret  O'Connell,  Miss  Louise 
Friant,  and  Miss  Effie  Wagener  were  the  brides- 
maids, and  Master  Henry  Payot  Curtis  was  the 
little  page.  Mr.  Alfred  Friant  acted  as  best  man, 
and  the  ushers  were  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Curtis,  Mr,  Charles  Hagan,  and  Mr.  Willard 
Wells.  Right  Rev.  Thomas  Prendergast  performed 
the  ceremony,  which  was  followed  by  congratula- 
tions, dancing,  and  a  bounteous  supper.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Friant  left  on  Thursday  for  a  Southern  trip, 
and  will  reside  in  San  Jose-  when  they  return. 


The  Crux  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  George  A.  Crux  gave  a  delightful  lunch- 
party  last  Tuesday  at  her  residence,  1447  McAllister 
Street,  to  thirteen  of  her  friends.  The  affair  was 
particularly  in  honor  of  Miss  Mary  L.  McNutt,  Miss 
Ruger,  Miss  Esma  Dean,  and  Miss  Kip.  The 
others  present  were :  Mrs.  Joshua  Tevis,  Mrs. 
William  Ingraham  Kip,  Mrs.  William  L.  Ashe, 
Mrs.  Jeffry  Clark,  of  Oakland,  Mrs.  Scott,  Mrs. 
Robert  A.  McLean,  and  the  Misses  Ashe. 


The  Colonial  Reception. 
A  brilliant  reception  was  given  at  The  Colonial,  on 
Pine  Street,  last  Wednesday  evening,  which  was 
attended  by  about  two  hundred  guests.  The  large 
hallway  was  canvased  for  dancing  and  was  prettily 
decorated  with  tall  shoots  of  bamboo  and  fern-sprays 
which  embellished  the  oak  columns.  The  private 
dining-room  was  ornate  with  hanging  baskets  of 
wide  -  spreading  ferns,  and  there  were  brimming 
bowls  of  punch  there  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
dancers.  Most  attractive  of  all  was  the  dining  hall 
which,  for  the  nonce,  was  used  as  a  ball-room.  The 
decoration  there  was  very  artistic  and  effective,  con- 
sisting of  arrangements  of  white-silk  ribbon,  caught 
in  loops  and  tangles,  which  sustained  wreaths, 
lover' s-knots,  and  other  designs  wrought  of  plaited 
grass.  The  ball  commenced  at  nine  o'clock,  and, 
at  that  hour,  the  scene  was  a  very  pretty  one,  as  the 
hall  and  ball-room  were  crowded  with  elegantly 
attired  ladies  and  their  escorts.  A  string  orchestra 
provided  excellent  music  for  dancing,  which  was  en- 
joyed until  midnight,  when  a  sumptuous  supper  was 
served  in  a  connecting  series  of  rooms  on  the  lower 
floor.  Afterward  dancing  was  resumed  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  when  the  affair  ended  and  every  one  re- 
tired highly  pleased. 

Pacific-Union  versus  Bohemian. 

The  nines  from  the  Pacific-Union  and  the  Bohe- 
mian Clubs  have  been  practicing  assiduously  for 
several  weeks,  and  will  meet  this  (Saturday)  after- 
noon at  the  Haight  Street  grounds,  at  two  o'clock 
sharp,  for  the  great  contest.  Both  captains  are 
sanguine  of  success.  The  trophy  to  be  played 
for  is  a  miniature  reproduction  in  bronze  of  "The 
Ball  Thrower,"  by  Douglas  Tilden,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  game  will  be  given  to  the  Crutch 
and  Splint  Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital.  Two 
hundred  seats  have  been  reserved,  at  the  right  of  the 
wire-netting,  for  members  of  the  two  clubs,  that  they 
may  display  their  enthusiasm  without  inconvenienc- 
ing the  other  spectators.  The  audience  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  large  and  fashionable  one.  The 
Pacific-Unions  will  wear  blue  and  the  Bohemians 
red.     The  two  nines  will  be  constituted  as  follows  : 

Pacific -Union  Cll'b  Nine.  — Mr.  Faxon  Atherton, 
pitcher;  Mr.  Swett,  catcher;  Mr.  William  B.  Bourn, 
captain  and  first  base  ;  Mr.  Edward  L.  Eyre,  second  base; 
Mr.   C.  G.    Bonner,   third  base;  Mr.   E.   L.   Bosqui,  short 

>p;  Mr.  N.G.  Kittle,  left  field;  Mr.  George  JJ.  Boyd, 
ler  field  ;  Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  right  field  :  Mr.  George 
Lent,  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Tallant,  and  Mr.  Frederick 
Webster,  substitutes;  Mr.  J.   M.   Quay,  manager;  Mr. 

W.  Byrne,  assistant-manager. 

Bohemian  Club  Nine.— Mr.  Charles  Dickman,  pitcher ; 
Mr.  Lange,  catcher;  Mr.  Elmer  H.  de  Pue,  first  base; 
lieutenant  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  second  base;  Mr.  Horace 
Blanchard  Chase,  third  base ;  Mr.  Robert  J.  Woods,  short 
stop;  Mr.  Harry  L.  Coleman,  left  field;  Mr.  A.  H.  Small, 
captain  and  center  field  ;  Mr.  George  H.  Story,  right  field  ; 
Mr.  Edward  R.  Dimond- and  Mr;  Harry  W.  Dimond,  sub- 


stitutes;   Mr.  William  Greer  Harrison,  manager;    Mr.   E. 
W.  Townsend,  treasurer;  Mr.  Gaston  M.  Ashe,  secretary. 


Harvard  versus  Yale. 
The  Central  Park  grounds  held  a  large  assemblage 
of  society  people  and  base-ball  enthusiasts  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  November  21st,  when  a  match  game 
of  ball  was  played  for  the  benefit  of  "  The  Doctor's 
Daughters"  by  two  nines  selected  from  among 
graduates  of  Harvard  and  Yale  Colleges.  Harvard 
won,  and  the  wearers  of  the  crimson  were  very 
jubilant.  The  game  was  a  long  but  close  one,  the 
plays  and  errors  were  greeted  with  uproarious  en- 
thusiasm, and  the  financial  result  of  the  contest  was 
very  gratifying. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Julia  Bolado,  daughter  of  Mr.  Joaquin 
Bolado,  and  Mr.  Gaston  Meares  Ashe,  son  of  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Ashe,  will  be  married  next  Wednesday  evening 
at  the  residence  of  the  bride's  father,  528  Sutter 
Street.  Miss  Bettie  Ashe  will  be  the  maid  of  honor 
and  Mr.  Sidney  Ashe  will  act  as  best  man. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  will  give  a  tea  next  Saturday, 
from  four  until  eleven  o'clock,  for  the  benefit  of 
St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church.  It  will  be  termed 
a  "Jack  Frost  Tea,"  and  the  affair  will  doubtless  be 
largely  attended. 

Mrs.  John  Boggs  gave  a  pleasant  matinee  tea  in 
her  parlors  at  the  Palace  Hotel  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 21st.  The  rooms  were  handsomely  deco- 
rated, and  a  string  orchestra  gave  concert  selections 
at  intervals.  The  many  guests  who  called  were 
most  hospitably  entertained. 

Mrs.  Remi  Chabot  gave  an  enjoyable  tea  last 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  her  residence  in  Oakland, 
which  was  attended  by  many  of  her  friends.  In  the 
evening  she  gave  a  dancing-party,  at  which  the 
younger  element  predominated.  Beautiful  decora- 
tions, excellent  music,  and  bountiful  hospitality 
were  the  features  of  the  entertainment.  Mrs.  Robert 
Knight  assisted  her  mother  in  receiving  and  enter- 
taining. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  gave  an  en- 
joyable musicale  and  reception  last  Wednesday 
evening  in  the  club-house  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

The  officers  and  ladies  at  the  Presidio  gave  a 
charming  hop  there  last  Wednesday.  It  was  largely 
attended  and  was  successful  in  every  way. 

A  cotillion  was  given  at  Mare  Island  last  Wednes- 
day evening  by  the  naval  officers  and  it  resulted  very 
pleasantly. 

An  elaborate  dinner-party  was  given  recently  in 
honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hubert  H.  Bancroft  by 
Lie.  Augustin  Verdugo,  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 
Among  the  prominent  guests  invited  were  :  Senator 
Pomposo  Verdugo,  formerly  governor  of  Sinaloa  ; 
Lie.  Augustin  Borjes,  public  prosecutor  ;  Lie.  Man- 
uel F.  de  la  Hoz  ;  Lie.  Antonio  Ramos  Pedrano  ; 
the  Licenciados  Manuel  Escudero  e  Ismael  and 
Iriarte  y  Drusarte,  assistants  of  Lie.  Verdugo. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume'  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Califomians : 

General  John  T.  Cutting  left  for  the  East  last  Tuesday. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Dick  will  remain  here  during  the  winter  as 
the  guest  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Parrott. 

Hon.  James  G.  Fair  left  last  Wednesday  for  an  Eastern 
trip. 

Among  the  Califomians  at  the  Hotel  Brunswick,  in  New 
York  city,  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerome  Lincoln,  Miss  Ethel 
Lincoln,  Miss  Adelaide  Mills,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Le  Grand  C. 
Tibbitts,  n/e  Folger,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Folger,  Mr.  E.  R.  Folger, 
and  Miss  J.  Lohman. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  have  returned  from 
their  European  trip,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dimond  will  return  from  the  East  in  a  few 
days. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  is  expected  to  arrive  from  the  East 
in  a  few  days. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  has  been  entertaining  Miss  Gorham  at 
her  home  on  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Redding  and  Dr.  G.  H.  Redding  are  at  The 
Colonial  for  the  winter. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Merritt,  n/e  Sedgwick,  have  returned 
to  Oakland  after  a  pleasant  tour  of  the  Eastern  States. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Thomas  Boyson  are  now  in  Italy  and  will 
soon  proceed  to  Egypt. 

Mrs.  Thomas  T.  Dargie  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
visit  to  relatives  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  the  Misses  Pull- 
man will  arrive  in  Santa  Barbara  soon  to  pass  the  winter 
there. 

Miss  Henrietta  Perabeau  arrived  here  from  the  East  a 
week  ago  on  the  Colitna.  She  is  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Hein- 
rich  Perabeau,  the  composer,  and  niece  of  the  pianist,  Mr. 
Ernst  Perabeau,  of  Boston.  She  will  leave  soon,  with  Mrs. 
T.  L,  Merchant,  to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California,  and 
they  will  pass  the  winter  in  Pasadena. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott,  Miss  Scott,  and  Miss 
Cunningham  have  returned  from  iheir  Eastern  trip. 

Miss  Grace  Rideout  is  visiting  her  brother,  Mr.  Norman 
Rideout,  in  Marysville. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Alvord  have  moved  from  the 
Palace  Hotel  to  their  home,  2200  Broadway.  Mrs.  Alvord 
will  receive  on  Tuesdays. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  B-  Mizner  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Horace  Blanchard  Chase  have  been  passing  the  week  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Horace  WUson  will  reside  during  the  winter 
at  1001  Pine  Street. 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Porter  and  Mrs.  Stanton  A.  Mason  are  in 
Nice,  Italy. 

Mrs.  W.  P.  Harrington  and  Miss  Mamie  Harrington  are 
at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  winter. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Euford,  of  Promontory,  U.T., 
are  in  the  city  on  a  visit. 

Miss  Ives  and  Miss  McLane  are  visiting  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Henry  J.  Crocker. 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Dickinson  will  close  their 
Sausallto  residence  on  Tuesday,  and  will  pass  the  winter  at 
the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  will  come  over  from 
San  Rafael  next  Tuesday  to  reside  during  the  winter  at  a 
down -town  hotel. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  McLane  is  visiting  Mrs.  John  G.  Kitde 
at  her  home  in  Ross  Valley. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  will  entertain  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heath- 
cote  most  of  the  winter  at  her  residence, 

Mrs,  John  C.  Hays  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  visit  to 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale  and  Mrs.  Robert  Boyle  have  re- 
turned from  Mountain  View,  and  are  at  a  down-town  hotel 
for  the  season.  Mr.  Boyle  is  expected  here  from  England 
next  month. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  second  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  the 
second  series  took  place  on  the  afternoon  of  Novem- 
ber 21st.  The  usual  appreciative  audience  was  pres- 
ent, and  they  were  well  entertained  by  the  following 
programme ; 

Trio  for  piano,  violin,  and  'cello,  (a)  andante,  (b)  allegro 
appassionato,  Rubinstein,  Mrs.  Carr,  Messrs.  Beel  and 
Heine;  "  Ouvrez,"  Dessauer,  Mrs.  S.  Brechemin ;  piano 
soli,  (a)  gondoliera,  Liszt,  (b)  pastorale,  Scarlalti-Tausig.  (c) 
minuet  joyeuse,  Metcalf,  Mr.  John  W.  Metcalf ;  (a)  "A. 
Morning  Serenade,"  Mendelssohn,  (b)  "  A  River  Dream," 
Goring  Thomas,  Mrs,  S.  Brechemin ;  sonate  for  piano  and 
violin  in  C  minor,  (a)  allegro  molto  ed  appassionate,  <b) 
allegretto  expressivo  alia  romanza,  (c)  allegro  animato,  E. 
Grieg,  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel. 

The  third  concert  will  take  place  next  Saturday 
afternoon.  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  will  sing  two  num- 
bers, Mr.  Beel  will  play  Bach's  prelude  and  fugue 
in  G  minor,  the  Pop.  Trio  will  give  a  selection  by 
Raff  in  C  minor,  and  Mrs.  Carr  and  Mr.  Heine  will 
play  "  Sliicke  in  Volkston,"  by  Schumann.  The 
concert  will  be  held  in  Irving  Hall. 

The  Wall  Concert. 

Miss  Bessie  Lee  Wall  gave  a  concert  in  Irving 
Hall  lasl  Monday  eveningwith  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Sigmund  Beel  and  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan.  The  pro- 
gramme was  an  interesting  one  and  it  was  enjoyed 
by  quite  a  large  audience.  The  selections  were  as 
follows  : 

"  La  Folia,"  Corelli  (1653),  Mr.  S.  Beel ;  (a)  Romanze, 
op,  28,  No.  2,  (b)  Novelette,  op.  21,  No,  1,  Schumann,  Miss 
Bessie  Lee  Wall ;  (a)  "  Gold  rolls  beneath  me,"  Rubinstein, 
(b)  "  Schone  Zeit,"  Goetze,  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  ;  (a)  an- 
dante, Niemann,  (b)  "Zur  Guitarre,"  Moszkowski-Sarasate, 
Mr.  S.  Beel ;  scherzo,  B  minor,  Chopin,  Miss  Eessie  Lee 
Wall ;  (a)  "  lch  Grolle  Nicht,  (b)  "  Widmung,"  Schumann, 
Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan  ;  (a)  Impromptu,  G  major,  Schubert, 
(b)  presto,  op.  7,  Mendelssohn,  Miss  Bessie  Lee  Wall. 


Los  Bandurristas  will  give  a  concert  on  Monday 
evening,  December  2d,  and  will  present  several  in- 
teresting selections.  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams 
will  sing  "  Alia  Stella  Confidente,"  with  a  violin 
obligato  by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher,  and  there  will  be 
other  numbers  by  Bizet,  Czibulka,  Granado,  Mozart, 
and  Chopin.  The  members  of  the  club  are  as  fol- 
lows :  Violin,  Dr.  Frank  H.  Fisher  ;  'cello,  Dr.  A. 
T.  Regensburger  ;  bandurrias,  Mr  Irving  Sund- 
berg,  Mr.  C.  H.  Gardiner,  Mr.  Beverly  Letcher, 
Sehor  Jose"  Lombardero,  Seiior  Jose"  Sancho,  Mr. 
Hallock  Wright,  and  Mr.  D.  C.  Treat ;  guitars, 
Mr.  Paxton  Wright,  Mr.  George  A.  James,  Mr. 
Elmer  E.  Simmons,  and  Mr.  Charles  S.  Davis. 
The  concert  will  be  held  in  Odd  Fellows'  Hall. 

The  matinee  musicale  to  be  given  by  Miss  Virginia 
Vassault  and  Miss  Florence  Fletcher  will  take  place 
on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December  2d  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Ben  Morgan,  in  Berkeley.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  pieces  for  piano  and  violin,  the  pro- 
gramme will  comprise  two  vocal  numbers  by  Miss 
Louise  Holladay,  who  has  kindly  consented  to  sing- 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


The  pupils  of  Miss  Louise  Tourny  gave  their  first 
concert  last  Monday  evening  in  Steinway  Hal],  and 
presented  a  very  interesting  programme. 


Mr.   F.  W.  Ludovici   will  give  his   next  Musical 
Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway  Hall,  on  December 

13th' 

The  concert  of   the   Lyra  Zither  Club  will  take 
place  on  Sunday  evening,  December  6th. 


Senator  Sherman  being  asked  (as  a  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  head-line  puts  it)  if  he  felt  "  all  Hozzie  ga 
Zock"  as  to  his  reelection,  a  few  days  ago,  replied  : 
"  I  do  !  " 


—  We  will  pay  fifty  dollars  premium  for 
the  most  original  sketch,  suitable  for  a  show-card, 
advertising  our  business.  Competition  closes  Decem- 
ber 15th.     Cartan,  McCarthy  &  Co. 


—  Cox's  Gelatine  — 1725-1891  —  checkered 
packets  only.  The  Original  and  Best  Gelatine. 
Ask  for  new  and  large  packet. 


—  Arthur  B.  Pierson   is  now  located   at 
225  Kearny  Street.     Books  and  stationery. 


—  Christmas  Presents,  Women's  Exchange, 
116  Sutter  St.,  artistic  leather- work,  mats,  blotters, 
calendars. 


"LARKSPUR 
INN" 


Just  12%  miles  from  S. 
F.,  viaSausalito,  on  N, 
P.Coast  (narrow-gauge) 
Railroad. 

Open  all  the  Year 
round.    Climate  famous 
for  relief  from  asthmatic 
and  pulmonary  affections.    Plenty  of  trees  and  Fine  Drives. 

WE  MAKE  THE  TABLE  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

;  will  pay  Eastern  tourists  to  spend  their  winters  with  us. 
Trains  and  boats  to  San  Francisco  every  two  hours.  Write 
or  telegraph.  Hemu'rn  &  Terrv,  Larkspur.  Cal, 


December  Styles 

BUTTERICK'S 

Paper    Patterns   for  Lading',  Silases'.  Buys', 
and  Little  Children's  Garments- 


Catalogues  mailed  free.     Address, 

H.   A.   DEMOG, 

124  Post  Street,     -     -     San  Francisco 


THE  BARTON   &  GTJESTIEK 

(Established  1735,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Ollre  OH 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
-without  sweet- 
ness. 


H.  LIEBES  &  CO. 

( Incorporated ), 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 


Sealskin  Garments  a  Specialty. 


133,  135,  137,  139,  Post  Street 


SAN     FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND. 

The  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  question*, 
says:  "My  daughter,  a  )oung  girl  of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness— scarlet  fever— and  for 
days    could    take  no   nourishment   ex- 


cept  Wilbm 

COCOA- 


THETA 


—  FOB  SALE  B\  — 
Boericke  &  Runyon,  H  omeopathists,  234  Sutler  Street. 
H.  Schroeder  &  Co.,  Fillmore,  near  California. 
Ratjhen  S:  Co..  Stockton  Street. 
Bibo  Brothers  i  Co.,  Polk  and  California. 
F.  W.  Reichers,  Larkin  and  Ellis. 
Arnold  Brothers.  916  Valencia.    And  all  first-class  Grocers. 


317-319  KKARNY  ST..   bet.   Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conqnered  1      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us.  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frsb.  Out  manufactory  and  facilities  arc 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
flla«es.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  reoancd 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE!  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonable,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GrL.BF.RT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm.  San  I/oandrn.  Cal. 


STORAGE 

W  J.  M.    PII 


For    Fuxnlturt*. 
and  other  ir< 
1DTASCE' 
J.  M.  PIERCE,  735  Mark 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  30,  1891. 


GED.HTULLERDESK  CO. 

/AANUFACTURES. 

BANK.  OFFICE 

'AND 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

■638-B40 MISSION ST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing ,  Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Sonpfi  Bonflfi, 

Terrapin, 
Macaroni, 
Beef, 


Okra. 
I  Vermicelli, 
j  Qaro  Broth. 
*  Puree  of 

Game. 
Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  UJc 

B.  T.  COWDBEY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.  A, 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Barkand 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  bythe  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Best  Bemedyfor 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  36  years  in  experi- 
mental analysis,  together  with  the  val- 
uable aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
of  Medicine  in  Parle,  nas  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
_    _   ..         not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
dejrreeits  restorative  and  in vigoratinj?  qualities,  free 
from  the  difiagreeabls  bltternesB  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot.  Paris* 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  V. 


LAROCHE 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anvthing  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  io  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 


"PVERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
-"  vertisuig  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  and 
class  journals ;  eives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROW  ELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  io  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

Cook's  Select  Conducted  Tours  to 

EGYPT  AND  PALESTINE 

EVERYTHING      FIRST-CLASS. 

For   full   particulars  see   special    Illustrated  Programme, 
"  Egypt  and  the  Nile,"  15c;  "  Palestine,"  15c;  or?"  Cook's 
Excursionist,"  10c.,  by  mail.  THOS.  COOK  &  80N, 
621  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 
O.    H-    ZOTTHSTTO^XT    cfe    CO. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,  com- 
prising ihe  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,   mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


STEINWAY 

imv/oRi))fi]K 
&HUrOTfn5; 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.    Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~CO.,  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 


CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1*73). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
-tmi-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Kstate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,   President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


WHAT    JACK    SAID. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  calculated 
to  throw  a  man  into  a  gnashing-of-thc-teeth  and 
tearing-of-the-hair  condition,  it  is  his  attempt  to 
give  the  wife  of  his  bosom  an  account  of  some 
ordinary  affairs,  to  which  she  listens  after  this  fash- 
ion : 

He— Oh,  my  dear,  I  must  tell  you  something 
Jack  Burroughs  told  me  to-day  while 

She — Where  did  you  see  Jack  Burroughs? 

He — Oh,  we  went  to  luncheon  together,  and 

She— How  did  you  happen  to  go  out  to  luncheon 
together  ? 

He— Well,  we  didn't  exactly  go  out  together  ;  I 
met  Jack  on  the  restaurant  steps,  and 

She — What  restaurant  ? 

He — Calloway's  ;  and  Jack 

She—  How  did  you  happen  to  go  to  Calloway's  ? 
I  thought  you  always  lunched  at  Draper's. 

He— I  nearly  always  do  ;  but  I  just  happened  to 
drop  into  Calloway's  to-day,  along  with  Jack,  and 

She — Does  he  always  lunch  at  Calloway's  ? 

He — I'm  sure,  my  dear  (a  little  sharply),  that  I 
don't  know  if  he  does  or  not.  It  makes  no  earthly 
difference  if 

She—  Oh,  of  course  not.  (Hastily.)  I  just  wondered 
if  he  did  ;  that's  all.     Go  on  with  your  story. 

She — Well,  while  we  were  eating  out  soup, 
Jack 

She — What  kind  of  soup  ? 

He — Turtle.     Jack  said  that 

She — I  thought  you  disliked  turtle  soup. 

He — Well,  I  don't  care  much  about  it  ;  but 

She — How  did  you  happen  to  order  it  if  you 
didn't  care  for  it  ? 

He — Because  I  did.  (Severely.)  But  the  soup  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  story. 

She — Oh,  of  course  not.  (In  a  grieved  tone.)  I  never 
said  that  it  did.  I  don't  see  why  you  should  get 
cross  over  a  simple  question.     Go  on. 

He — Well,  while  we  were  eating  our  soup,  Law- 
rence Hildreth  and  his  new  wife  came  in,  and 

She— They  did  ? 

He — I  have  just  said  so. 

She — Well,  you  needn't  be  so  cross  about  it. 

He — They  came  in,  and 

She—  Is  she  pretty  ? 

He — Pretty  enough.    Jack  bowed  and 

She— Does  he  know  them  ? 

He — Well,  now,  do  you  suppose  he  would  have 
bowed  if  he  hadn't  known  them?  I  declare  if 
I 

She — How  was  she  dressed  ? 

He — How  should  I  know?  I  never  looked  at  her 
dress.     What  I  was  going  to  tell  you  was  that 

She — Did  they  sit  near  you  ? 

He  —Yes  ;  at  the  next  table.  And  while  they  were 
ordering.  Jack  said  that  they 

She — Couldn't  they  hear  him  ? 

He — Do  you  suppose  (fiercely)  that  Jack  would  have 
no  more  sense  than  to  let  them  hear  him  talking 
about  them  ?    I'll  swear  if 

She — James,  if  you  can't-tell  a  simple  little  incident 
without  getting  into  a  passion,  you'd  better  keep  it 
to  yourself.     What  did  Jack  say  ? 

He— He  said  that  Mrs.  Hildreth's  father  was 
opposed  to  the  match,  and 

She — How  did  he  know  that  ? 

He— Great  Caesar  !     There  you  go  again  ! 

She — James,  will  you  please  remember  that  it  is 
your  -wife  to  whom  you  are  speaking,  sir  ? 

He — No  other  woman  would  drive  me  raving,  dis- 
tracted crazy,  asking  silly  questions  about 

She — James  ! 

He — Every  time  I  try  to  tell  you  anything,  you 
begin,  and  you 

She— James  (rising  with  dignity  and  saying,  stiffly), 
I  do  not  propose  listening  to  any  such  insulting 
remarks,  and 

He — You  never  listen  to  anything.  That's  the 
trouble.     If 

She— When  I  ask  a  simple  question,  you 

He — I'd  say  "  simple."  You've  asked  me  a  mil- 
lion "  simple  "  questions  in  the  last  half-hour,  just 
because  I  was  going  to  tell  you  that  Jack  Burroughs 
said  that 

She — I  do  not  wish  to  hear  what  Mr.  Jack  Bur- 
roughs said,  if  you  can  not  tell  it  respectfully.  I 
shall  have  my  dinner  sent  to  my  room,  since  it  is  so 
painful  for  you  to  eat  with  an  idiot !  (Retires  scorn- 
fully, while  he  narrowly  escapes  an  attack  of 
apoplexy.) — S.,  G.  &  Co.'s  Monthly, 


—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


Bingo—'1  I'm  going  to  bring  my  wife  around  to 
call  on  you  to-night."  Witherby—'  That's  right, 
but  do  me  a  favor,  old  man.  Don't  let  her  wear  her 
new  seal-skin  cloak.  I  don't  want  my  wife  to  see  it 
just  now."  Bingo  (grimly) — "  Why,  that's  what  we 
are  coming  for." — Cloak  Review, 


Rack  and  Thumb-Screw 
Were  scarcely  more  torturous  than  the  twinges  of 
rheumatism.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  most  agon- 
izing, but  most  obstinate  of  complaints  in  its  chronic 
stage.  Forestall  the  untold  agonies  it  inflicts  with 
Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters,  the  finest  blood  de- 
purent  in  existence.  Dyspepsia,  constipation,  bil- 
iousness, and  malaria  are  also  completely  eradicated 
by  this  comprehensive  medicine. 


AN    ASTRONOMICAL    WOOING. 

The  Sun,  one  evening,  wrote  the  Moon : 
"  If  you  could  only  know 
How  longingly  I've  gazed  upon 

Your  loveliness  !     And  so 
I  write  to  ask  if  you  would  like 

To  meet  me  some  fair  day. 
Or  evening,  as  you  may  suggest, 

Beside  the  Milky  Way  ; 
There  I  would  tell  you  of  my  love, 

How  great  is  my  respect. 
May  I  not  hope  for  some  return? 

Oh,  dear  Miss  Moon,  reflect ! 
(Should  your  reply  be  mailed  at  noon, 

By  twelve  o'clock,  or  one, 
I'd  get  it  here  to-morrow  night.) 

Devotedly,  your 

Sun." 

Next  evening,  after  twilight,  he 

Received  a  dainty  note, 
With  silver  crest.     'Twas  from  the  Moon, 

And  this  is  what  she  wrote: 
"  Dear  Sir,  your  favor's  just  received, 

I've  read  it  through  with  care ; 
Indeed,  I  willingly  accept. 

And  yet,  I  do  not  dare 
Beside  the  starry  Milky  Way 

To  meet  you  all  alone, 
Unless  1  can,  'twixt  now  and  then, 

Provide  a  chaperon. 
Perhaps  our  friend,  kind  Mrs.  Earth 

Would  go  with  me,  if  you 
Think  best  to  write  to  her  (for  this 

/  hardly  like  to  do) ; 
And  if  you  hear  that  she  consents, 

We'll  meet  you  very  soon. 
Till  then,  believe  me,  Mr.  Sun, 

Your  faithful 

Honey  Moon," 

The  Sun  agreed  to  this.     Next  day 

He  wrote  the  Earth,  and  said  : 
"  For  many  years  I've  loved  Miss  Moon, 

And  now  I  would  be  wed. 
I  want  a  chance  to  plead  my  suit, 

And  there  is,  let  me  say, 
A  most  convenient  place  for  this 

Quite  near  the  Milky  Way. 
I've  written,  telling  her  my  wish, 

But  I  am  in  despair. 
For  she  will  not  consent  to  come 

Unless  yon  will  be  there. 
Dear  Mother  Earth,  this  favor  I 

Would  ask  of  you  to-day  ; 
Please  call  for  her  and  meet  me  there ; 

Now,  do  say  ' '  yes,"  I  pray  t 
On  any  evening  you  may  set, 

I'll  be  there,  just  at  nine. 
So  do  not  fail,  for  much  depends 

On  this.    Your  friend, 

Sun  Shine." 

"  Dear  Mr.  Sun,  I  write  to  say — 

Although  you  surely  know — 
How  pleased  I'd  be  to  help  you,  and 

How  gladly  would  I  go 
To  chaperon  my  friend,  Miss  Moon  ; 

But  would  suggest  that  you 
Decide  upon  another  place 

To  have  the  interview. 
The  Milky  Way  is  too  far  off, 

Let's  meet  this  side  of  Mars. 
( For  otherwise  we  both  might  lose 

Our  way  among  the  stars.) 
So,  promptly  at  the  hour  of  nine 

This  evening,  I'll  agree 
To  be  there  with  Miss  Honey  Moon. 

Your  old  friend, 

Mother  E." 

The  Moon  was  fifty  minutes  late. 

And  twilight  had  begun, 
When  she,  escorted  by  the  Earth, 

Set  out  to  join  the  Sun. 
They  had  not  traveled  far  before 

They  met  him  face  to  face. 
(The  Earth,  beside  the  radiant  pair, 

Felt  sadly  out  of  place.) 
"  Allow  me,  friends,"  she  said  to  them, 

And  quickly  stepped  between, 
"  To  introduce  you,"     But  the  Moon 

Was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

They  waited  patiently  for  years  ; 

And  though  the  Earth  had  said 
The  Sun  would  see  the  Moon  again, 

They  had  no  chance  to  wed. 
For  every  time  they  planned  to  meet, 

The  Earth  would  interfere  ; 
And  suddenly,  without  a  word. 

The  Moon  would  disappear  ! 

But  when,  one  day,  the  smiling  Sun 

Shone  overhead,  the  Moon 
Was  walking,  with  the  Earth,  that  way, 

And  saw  him  there  at  noon. 
Ah  !  here/was  just  the  chance  they  sought ; 

As  she  was  going  past, 
The  Moon  stepped  slyly  in  between, 

And  met  the  Sun  at  last. 
—Cornelia  W.  McCleary  bt  Harper's  Young  People. 


Penelope  Thinketh  of  Thanksgiving. 
"  To-morrow  will  be  Thanksgiving,"  thought 
Penelope,  as  she  rocked  herself  in  her  usual  nervous 
manner,  in  the  pretty  rocking-chair  in  her  cozy 
boudoir,  "  and  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thinking 
about  what  I  am  going  to  give  thanks  to  the  Lord 
for.  Now  there's  papa  and  mamma — I  suppose  I 
ought  to  give  thanks  for  having  them.  Papa  is  get- 
ting more  excitable  every  day,  and  mamma  bothers 
me  a  great  deal  with  advice,  but  I  suppose  they're 
as  good  as  the  average  run  of  parents,  and  1 
would  rather  have  them  now  than  any  others,  be- 
cause I  understand  them  thoroughly — and  they 
are  not  smart  enough  to  understand  me.  Then 
there's  Jack.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for 
having  him.  Some  girls  don't  have  nay  fi and  at 
all ;  but,  really,  Jack  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
thankful  for  having  me,  so  I  don't  think  I'll  be 
thankful  for  having  him.  Then  there's  my  home, 
and  these  matinde-tickets,  and  that  box  of  candy, 
and  the  invitation  to  the  Van  Rentsarelow  ball, 
which  I  didn't  expect,  and  the  new  family  in  our 
congregation,  with  the  good-looking  son,  and — well, 
and  the  brains  in  my  own  little  head,  as  Jack  calls 
it,  although  it's  as  large  as  his  and  has  lots  more  in 
it,  and — and  my  ability  to  tell  whoppers  without 
being  caught  or  even  exciting  suspicion.  For  all 
these,  I  will  thank  the  Lord,  to-morrow." — Life. 


Great  Success. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  has 
met  with  great  success  since  it  opened  a  Savings 
Department  a  few  months  ago,  the  deposits  in  this 
department  having  aggregated  more  than  $500,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  substantial  banking  institutions 
of  the  city  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  pat- 
ronage. 


'WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX. »!! 


Idols. 


t 


Some  people    make  J 
idols  out  of  old-fash, 
ioned  rcmedies,and  by  '  1 
their  use  subject  them- 
selves to  sacrifice  and  '  [ 
and  even  torture.  But  < ' 


BEECH AM S 

D  ■  B       I     C     ;,rc    r-'r-L'~-t-|d    all    ovl.. 

1  I—  LP     tllc  Wurld  as  tne>*  arc  a  \  ! 

tU     ■■■■■^^     painless   and    effectual  it 

\ ,  remedy  for  all  Bilious  Disorder*  arUInc;1! 

I  1  from  Weak  Stomach,Impalrcd  Dices-  , , 
j  '  tlon, Constipation,  Disordered  I.lvcr,  • ' 

.  >  and  sick.  Headache.  They  have  no  equal. ',  ► 
1 ,     Of  all  druggists.     Price  25  cents  a  box.    !  \ 

I I  New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.         30  \  1 


FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,  near  Ninth    8.  F. 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 

622  Market  St.  (op  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


THE  "TRITON" 

PLAYING    CARDS. 

The  finest  Enameled  Card  in  the  Market. 

For  sale  by  all  dealers  and  by  tie  lanulaciirers 

The  N.Y.  Consolidated  Card  Go, 

222,  224.  226,  228  W.  14th  St,  New  York. 

Sample  packs  mailed  on  receipt  or  -.">< . 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  HART'S  SQUEEZERS, 


HAVE 
YOU 


ASTHMA? 

SCHIFFNIANN'S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Never   fails   to    give   instant  relief   in  the  worst 
cases,  and  effects    cures   where    others    fall. 

Trial  Pactaec  FREE  of  Druu-Klsts  or  by  Hall. 
AddrphB   DR.    B.    SCJaifFMANTf.  Si.  Paul,  gllnn. 


iTTTST     RECEIVED  : 

A    NEW    IMPORTATION    OF 

HARTZ  MOUNTAINS 

GERMAN  CANARIES 

ALSO  A   FINE  LOT   OF 

Louisiana  Mocking  Birds  and  Young  Talking 
Parrots.    All  kinds  of  Dogs,  Monkeys,  etc. 

A.    C.    ROBISON, 

337  KEARNY  ST.,  and    1394  MARKET  ST. 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED    J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to   12  M.     At  pupils'  resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  p.  M.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 

Address,  2324  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR   BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 

Rbv.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER,  M.  A.,  Princuvu.. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2127  Jackson  St.  and  2422  Buohanan  St. 

Thorouch  instruction  in  English.  French  and  German 
taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades  upwards.  Teachers 
of  acknowledged  ability  only.  A  few  boarders  received  in 
family.  Boys  under  nine  years  admitted  into  primary  and 
kindergarten. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Prl n c lpal . 


LARCHEK    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Koom  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Native 
Teachers  only. 

65  Lessons  for  8 18.00.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Berkeley, 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  German,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc. 


November  30.  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

At  a  long  row  of  sea-side  bathing-rooms,  an  im- 
portant young  man  walked  up  to  the  door  of  one  of 
the  compartments,  and,  knocking  at  the  same,  testily 
inquired  :  "  When  in  thunder  are  you  going  to  get 
those  trousers  on  ?  "  There  was  a  faint  giggle,  and 
a  silvery  voice  replied  :  "  When  1  get  married,  I 
suppose."  The  young  man  fainted.  He  bad  mis- 
taken the  door, 

A  Western  minister,  who  is  not  always  so  careful 
as  he  ought  to  be  in  making  his  preaching  and  his 
practice  go  together,  was  lately  telling  some  friends 
a  story  of  adventure.  It  was  a  large  story,  and  the 
minister's  little  ten-year-old  girl  was  listening  to  it 
very  intently.  When  he  finished,  she  fastened  her 
wide-open  eyes  upon  her  fathers  face,  and  said, 
very  gravely  :  "  Is  that  true,  or  are  you  preaching 
now,  papa  ?  " 

The  Empress  Maria  Theresa  had  borne  sixteen 
children  to  her  husband,  and  she  found  time  to  get 
away  from  the  affairs  of  state  and  attend  to  the 
endless  details  of  their  teething,  weaning,  and  edu- 
cation. She  made  the  whole  of  Austria,  as  it  were, 
the  confidante  of  her  maternal  pleasures  and  excite- 
ments. When,  in  1768,  the  news  arrived  of  the 
birth  of  her  grandson  (afterward  Francis  the  Second), 
she  hurried  off  to  the  opera — where  she  had  not  been 
since  her  husband's  death — in  anything  but  imperial 
attire,  leaned  over  the  edge  of  her  box,  and  called 
out  to  her  neighbors  in  a  voice  loud  enough  for  the 
whole  house  to  hear  :  "  Poldel  "  (Leopold)  "  has  got 
a  boy,  and  on  my  wedding-day,  too  ;  is  not  that 
gallant  ?"  We  are  not  surprised  to  be  told  that  this 
speech  electrified  both  pit  and  boxes. 


Not  long  ago,  two  young  girls  were  traveling  ' '  out 
West "  (says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  World).  As 
the  train  stopped  at  a  station,  two  ladies  entered  and 
took  seats  directly  in  front  of  them.  Just  as  they 
were  seated,  a  stout  lady  came  forward,  greeted 
them  effusively,  and  the  trio  kept  up  a  lively  conver- 
sation until  the  train  started.  Then  one  of  them 
said:  "Sit  down  here,  near  us,"  and,  in  a  little 
lower  tone,  "  Tell  those  girls  to  sit  somewhere  else." 
So  the  stout  one  turned  round  and  said,  in  the  most 
freezing  of  tones :  "1  wish  to  converse  with  my 
friends,  and  would  like  that  seat.     I  am  Mrs.  Presi- 

ident  R ,  of  this  road."     The  girls  stared  at  her 

an  instant,  and  then  one  of  them  drawled  :  "  Pleased 
to  meet  you,  I'm  sure.  I  suppose  you  know  I  am 
Mrs.  President  Harrison,  of  Washington,"  and  the 
other  girl,  settling  herself  comfortably  in  her  seat, 
said:  "And  I  am  Mrs.  Queen  Victoria."  There 
was  an  audible  smile  from  the  other  passengers,  and 
the  stout  lady  went  to  her  own  seat  in  the  rear. 

The  parents  of  a  young  soldier,  who  was  a  private 
in  a  Prussian  cavalry  regiment  during  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  became  terribly  anxious  about  him. 
Several  battles  had  been  fought,  and  they  had 
received  no  news  of  their  boy.  They  had  followed 
the  army,  and,  after  some  hesitation,  the  father 
went  to  see  General  von  Moltke,  who  was  under- 
stood to  receive  visitors  at  a  certain  hour  in  the  early 
morning.  Strange  to  say,  the  father  was  admitted 
to  see  the  great  field  -  marshal.  ' '  What  is  your 
business?"  said  Moltke;  "use  as  few  words  as 
possible."  The  visitor  explained  that  he  wished  to 
know  the  fate  of  his  son,  a  private  in  a  certain 
regiment.  Moltke  smiled,  but  not  unkindly,  and 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  square  of  card-board,  cov- 
ered with  dots,  lines,  and  crosses  of  various  colors. 
"This  line,"  he  said,  "indicates  the  line  of  march 
of  your  son's  regiment.  These  dots  mark  the  dis- 
tances of  each  forced  march.  To-morrow  morning, 
at  seven  o'clock,  the  regiment  must  be  at  this  point 
here.  Take  note  of  the  situation."  He  said  no 
more,  and  the  interview  ended.  Long  before  the 
hour  named,  the  father  was  at  the  point  indicated  on 
the  map.  Just  before  seven  o'clock,  the  trumpets  of 
the  advance  guard  were  heard  in  the  distance,  and 
precisely  at  the  hour  the  father  saw  his  son. 

I  was  staying  on  the  Riviera  (says  a  correspondent) 
when  the  famous  earthquake  of  1S88  occurred.  I 
was  awakened  by  a  shock  which  dashed  two  pictures 
off  the  wall  of  my  room  and  upset  the  wash-hand- 
stand. While  I  was  striking  a  match,  another  shock 
strewed  me  and  some  chairs  among  seme  fragments 
of  broken  crockery.  I  had  presence  of  mind  enough 
to  remember  that  during  an  earthquake  you  are  no 


safer  in  the  streets  than  in  a  covered  building  ;  so  I 
dressed  without  mad  precipitancy,  and,  after  a  des- 
perate struggle  to  open  my  door — which  had  got 
jammed — walked  down-stairs.  The  sight  was  one 
never  to  be  forgotten.  Men,  women,  and  children 
in  dishabille  were  huddled  in  the  front  hall,  crying, 
shrieking,  and  praying.  Some  had  bolted  out  of 
doors  with  hardly  any  clothes  on,  and  bad  made  for 
the  sea,  where  they  clamored  to  go  out  in  boats. 
Among  the  panic-stricken  folk  was  an  old  gentle- 
man in  pyjamas,  who  had  come  down  the  stairs 
three  steps  at  a  time.  But  on  reaching  the  hall  he 
exclaimed  that  he  had  forgotten  something  and  must 
go  back.  His  friends  shouted  to  him  thai  the  upper 
stories  were  dangerous  ;  but  he  turned  a  deaf  ear, 
bounded  upstairs  and  presently  returned  panting. 
The  thing  which  he  had  forgotten  was  his  set  of  false 
teeth  ! 

When  Wagner  was  at  the  height  of  his  popularity, 
he  visited  Vienna.  Count  von  Beust,  then  chancellor 
of  the  empire,  was  informed  that  the  Piussian  party 
intended  to  give  him  an  immense  serenade — a 
serenade  which  would  have  the  air  of  German 
protest  against  the  tendency  of  the  ministry  to  make 
the  union  of  Hungary  and  Austria  more  intimate. 
The  demonstration  promised  to  arouse  strong  feel- 
ing. "Your  excellency  is  warned,"  said  the  chan- 
cellor's advisers  ;  "  it  is  impossible  to  stop  this  mani- 
festation unless  Wagner  goes  away,  and  he  loves 
ovations  too  well.  Nothing  will  induce  him  to 
depart."  "You  think  so?"  said  Beust,  with  a 
smile.  An  hour  later,  Wagner  was  invited  to  dine 
with  the  chancellor.  He  was  flattered  by  tbe  invita- 
tion, and  accepted  it.  After  dinner,  at  which  Beust 
was  delightfully  affable  and  entertaining,  the 
chancellor  remarked:  "  Herr  Wagner,  are  you 
interested  in  autographs  ?  I  have  some  very  curious 
ones  to  show  you,"  and  he  opened  a  portfolio  where 
were  letters  of  Palmerston,  Bismarck,  Napoleon  the 
Third,  Heine,  and  others.  Suddenly  turning  to  a 
paper,  dated  1848,  he  said  :  "  Ah,  look  at  this  ;  it  is 
very  curious.  What  would  your  friend,  His  High- 
ness the  King  of  Bavaria,  say,  if  this  paper,  which 
would  be  significant  in  connection  with  the  political 
serenade  which  the  Germans  are  going  to  give  you, 
should  be  published  to  -  morrow  in  the  Vienna 
papers  ?  "  The  composer  examined  the  paper  and 
recognized,  with  surprise,  an  old  proclamation  of 
one  Richard  Wagner,  who,  an  ardent  revolutionist 
in  1848,  had  proposed  to  the  youth  of  that  time  to 
set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  King  of  Saxony.  He 
saw  his  autograph,  and  that  it  might  be  the  means 
of  getting  him  into  serious  trouble.  "Very  curious, 
is  it  not,  Herr  Wagner  ?  "  said  the  minister.  "  Very 
curious,  your  excellency,"  replied  his  guest.  The 
next  morning,  Richard  Wagner  left  Vienna,  recalled 
to  Bayreuth  by  urgent  business. 


Never  Travel  "Wltbonl  Them. 

Persons  should  never  travel  without  a  box  of  Brandreth's 
Pills.  A  few  doses  taken  before  going  on  ship  will  prevent 
sea-sickness,  and  one  pill  every  night  on  shipboard  will 
counteract  the  costive  ac  ion  of  the  sea  air.  When  sick, 
troubled  with  pains,  colds,  or  dizziness,  or  haviDg  rheumatism, 
lake  from  three  to  five  pills,  and  if  they  do  not  operate  in  an 
hour  or  so,  take  three  or  four  more. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  purely  vegetable,  absolutely 
harmless,  and  safe  to  take  at  any  time. 

Sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine  store,  either  plain  or 
sugar  coated. 


To  get  the  very  best  results  for  the  very 
best  goods,  always  use  first-class  weeklies. 
They  charge  less  than  the  dailies,  in  pro- 
portion to  space,  circulation,  and  life  I  and 
they  live  for  seven  days,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered. 

For  staple  goods,  for  special  articles,  for 
proprietary  remedies,  brands  of  cigars,  flour, 
wine,  and  canned  goods  ;  for  carriages  and 
harness ;  for  furniture,  seeds,  plants,  sew- 
ing-machines, pianos,  and  art  goods ;  for 
shoes,  soaps,  perfumeries,  and  toilet  articles 
— in  fact,  for  everything,  except  bargains,  a 
weekly  paper  is  better  than  a  daily. 

A  first-class  weekly,  with  a  circulation  of 
from  five  to  twenty-five  thousand  per  week, 
is  a  better  advertising  medium  than  any 
daily.  Its  circulation  is  among  the  pur- 
chasing class,  it  lives  one  week,  its  appear- 
ance is  more  attractive  than  a  daily's,  its 
matter  interests  the  thoughtful,  watchful, 
careful  men  and  women,  and  its  power  with 
its  readers  surpasses  the  short-lived,  hastily- 
read  morning  or  evening  paper. — Eliot 
Northam  m  Figaro. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal   at  tbe  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A.  Popular   Table  Luxury,   a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STEKILIZED. 


KS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Franctaco,  Oal. 


s-tor>  "tux**,* 

Chronic  Cough  Nowij 

J  For  If  you  do  not  It  may  become  con-  1 
»  sumptlve.  For  Consumption,  Scrofula,  j 
j  General  Debility  and   Wasting  Diseases,  j 

j  there  Is  nothing  like 


SCOTT'S  l 

Fmulsion  j 

j   Of  Pure  Cod  Liver  Oil  and 

HYPOPHOSPHITES 

Of     Limo      and     Soda. 

j  It  Is  almost  as  palatable  as  milk.  Far  \ 
j  better  than  other  so-called  Emulsions.  1 
j  A  wonderful  flesh  producer.  ) 

\  Scott's  Emulsion  1 

(  There  are  poor  imitations.    Get  the  genuine} 


THE  BANK  OF  CAJJLFOKN1A, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital ..83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 3,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents  at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  pans  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland.  Or.,  Los  Angeles 

27th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  .JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  ( Paid  up  in  Gold )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchang-e  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
North-west  comer  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Streets. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836. 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHLNA. 

NOTE   CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Gaelic Saturday,  November  28,  at  12  JVT. 

Belgic  Saturday,  December  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  Jan  uary  12.1 892 

Gaelic,  (via  Honolulu).  ..Thursday,  February  4 
Round  Tnp  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  ai 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJJEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colima Thursday,  December  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose^  de  Guatemala,  La 
Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokobama  : 

China Tuesday,  Dec.  8,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA    HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  3  I ,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Bio  de  Janeiro Jan.  23,  at  3  P.  M. 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  rednced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
9  A.  M..  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  37,  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a,  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and jjth  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  351b  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel.  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  AgenU, 
No.  10  MirirM  StrMC  Sao  FrancUco.  Cal. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  doe  to  arrive  at 
BAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Nov.  1,  1891. 


7.OO    A. 
7.30   A. 


8.00   A. 
8.00   A. 


12. OO 

M. 

1. 00 

P. 

3-00 

P. 

4.00 

P. 

4  00 

P. 

4  -3° 

P. 

4.30 

P. 

4-3° 

P 

5  00  P. 
6.00  P. 


6.00  P. 
t     7-00  P- 


Benicia,  Rurasey,  and  Sacramento. 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  San  lose. . . 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga. . 

EI  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  ) 

'   i      first-class  locally f 

(  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  , 
.'<      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  .- 

t     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. J 

j  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  j 
,\i  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  r 
I  (      Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  NDes,  and  Livennore . 

Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jos£ 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
_i  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ( 
I      Santa  Rosa . .       f 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento. . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

NDes  and  Livermore 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 
J  Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ', 
J      Deming,  EI  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

V     and  East J 

I  Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express  | 
\      forMojaveand  East ( 

Haywards,  Ntles,  and  San  Jos£ 

NDes  and  San  Jose ] 

j  Ogden   Route   Atlantic  Express,  )  1 
\     Ogden  and  East f  I 

Vallejo f 

{Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  ■ 
land,  Paget  Sound,  and  East . .  J 


7  *5  P- 

12.15  p- 

6.i«;  P. 

6.15  P. 

7.15  P. 

10  45  ■ 


12.15   p 

7  45  V- 
9.00   P. 

0-45    A 

9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 
IO  45   A. 

IO  45  A. 
8.45    A. 


8-45     P- 


7-45   A. 
6.15    P. 

11-45  A- 

8-45   P 


SANTA  CKTJZ  DIVISION. 


I  I  Sunday  Excursion  Train  to  New-  1 
t     7-45  a.K      ark,  San  Jose",  Los  Gatos,  Boul-  r  \     8.05  P. 

I  {     der  Creek,  and  Santa  Cruz J 

( Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose,  1 
8.15  aJJ      Felton,    Boulder    Creek,    and  -        6.ao  p 
(     Santa  Cruz ) 

1  {  Centreville,  San  Jostf,  Almaden,  1 
■j      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  \  *  11.20  a 

(,      Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreville,   San  Jose',  and    Los  1 

1     Gatos j"        9-SO  a 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  8ta. 


8.3O   A 


'-37  a. 
*.I5  P 


*  4-15  P- 
5.15  p. 
6.30  P. 

t  ii. 45  P- 


2.30  p. 


6  10  p. 


\  San     Jose,   Almaden,  and    Way  "l  I 

(      Stations J 

/San  Josi,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,^  , 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  I 
;  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  I 
I  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  > 
V.     principal  Way  Stations J  i 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations ' 

(  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ] 
\      Stations )" 

San  Josi,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  1 
Salinas,       Monterey,       Pacific  !    . 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  .'* 
stations J, 

Menlo  Park  San  Jose1,  and  prin-  1    , 
t      cipal  Way  Station?..       ...  j] 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations •     8.06  a 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 9 .  03  a. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 6.35  a. 

1  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way ) 

\      Stations „...    .    1    '     7.30  P. 


5- to  : 
4.00   i 


10  48   A. 


'   IOO3    A. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing  Sunday,  April  12,  1891,and  un- 
til  further  notice,  boats   and  trains   will   leave  from   and 
arrive  at   the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,   Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 
From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Eelvedere,  and 

San  Rafael :  Week  Days — 7.40,  9.20, 11.20  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30, 

5.05,,  6.25  P.M. 

Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  1.30,  3.30^  5.  6.15  p.  m. 

From  Saa  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 

8.00,   9.30,   11.40  a.  M.;  1.40,   3.40,  5.05  p.   m.;   Saturdays 

only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m.;  Sundays-  8.10,  9.40,  11.10 

a.  m.;  1.40.  3.40,  5,  6.25  P.  M. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days-  6.50, 

8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  12.05.  2.05,4.05,5.35  p.  m.;  Saturdays  onl) 

—An  extra  drip  at   7.00  p.  «.;  Sundays-  8.35,  io.c  a.  m.; 

11.35.    2.QC,   4.05,    5.30,   6.50  P.   M. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 

Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco 

W  EEK      1  „ 

Days.    1  Sundays. 

sindavs.i  ?:bkk 

1     Davs. 

7.40   A.    M. 

3-3°  P-   H. 

SOS   ?.    M. 

8.00   A.  M. 
9.30   A.    M. 

^    OO    P.     '■!. 

Petaluma       10.40A.  M.    8.50  a.  m 

and              6.05P.  m.!io-3oa.  M 

Santa  Rosa.      7. 25P.M. J  6.10P.M 

7.40   A.   H. 

Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs,    7.25P.M. 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 

IOJOA.  M 
6*0  P.  M. 

7.40  A.    M. 

8.00   A.   M. 

Hopland 

and          1  7.25  p.  M. 
Ukiah. 

6    10  P.  M. 

7.40    A.    M. 
3.30    P.     II. 

8.00    A.    M. 

Guemevflle.      7-25  p.  m.  10.30  a.  m. 
6.IOP.  m. 

7   40   A.  M. 
5.05   P.    M. 

8.00    A.   M. 
5.OO   P.    M. 

Sonoma        10  40  a.  m. 
and              6.05  p.m. 
Glen  Ellen. 

8.50A.  M. 

6-ior.  m. 

7  .40   A.    M.  S.OO   A.    M. 
3.30   P.     M.  5.00   P.    M. 


Sebastopol. 


1IO.4O  A.  M.   10.30  A.  M. 

6. 10  P.M. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  at 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  ; 
at  Hopland  for  Highland  Springs.  Kelseyville,  Lakeport, 
and  Bartlcit  Springs;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs,  Saratoga 
Springs,  Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willils,  Cahto, 
Mendocino  City.  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  L'sal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma^  81.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsbare, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50:  U  Hopland.  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  $2.70;  to  GuemevQIe,  83.75,"  to  So- 
noma. 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petalama,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  ;  to  Ukiah,  84.50 :  to  Hopland,  83.80  ;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80  ;  to  Guemevdle  82.50;  to  Sonoma.  81  :  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20.  — .  •    .  « 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Tku  Agt. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  1  New 
Monteofnerv  9tl ul 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  A 
for  sale  at  the  Business  < 

Grant  Avenue,  San  Frani' 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


November  30,  1891. 


Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  is  a  fortunate 
man.  Without  possessing  any  claim  to  genius,  he 
has  written  two  novels  which  have  commanded  a 
very  large  sale  indeed,  and  realized  profits  which  he 
has  not  divided  with  a  publisher.  "  Mr.  Barnes  of 
New  York  "  is  an  exceedingly  lively  sketch  of  a  per- 
sonage who,  being  a  sort  of  modern  Admirable 
Crichton,  is  popular  with  all  classes  of  readers. 
Everybody  loves  to  read  of  people  who  can  do  things 
better  than  anyone  else.  "Mr.  Potter  of  Texas" 
opens  with  an  account  of  the  bombardment  of  Alex- 
andria, so  graphic,  so  vivid,  so  far  superior  to  any- 
thing Mr.  Gunter  has  done  elsewhere  in  the  de- 
scriptive line,  that  the  reader  is  tempted  to  suspect 
that  it  is  by  another  hand.  Neither  work  has  the 
least  claim  to  take  rank  with  the  masterpieces  of 
modern  fiction.  Neither  reveals  wit  nor  power  to 
delineate  passion  or  analyze  character.  But  both 
have  proved  successes,  and  have  reached  a  very 
large  circle  of  readers. 

Not  content  with  the  profits  which  they  realized  in 
book-form,  Mr.  Gunter  has  worked  them  for  all  they 
are  worth  on  the  stage.  Here,  again,  success  has 
crowned  his  efforts.  The  plays  have  closely  followed 
the  thread  of  the  stories,  and,  that  being  dramatic,  it 
has  attracted  and  satisfied  audiences,  as  the  books 
attracted  and  satisfied  readers.  Mr.  Barnes  of  New 
York,  as  seen  behind  the  footlights,  was  a  joy  to 
ladies,  and  an  idol  among  young  men.  People  went 
to  see  him  for  the  same  reason  that  they  went  to  see 
John  L.  Sullivan  ;  in  the  one,  they  worshiped  the 
sure  hand  and  the  steady  eye  which  enabled  Mr. 
Barnes  to  pronounce  that  "this  pistol  shoots  two 
feet  to  the  left "  ;  in  the  other,  they  paid  homage  to 
the  massive  thews  and  sinews  which  enabled  John 
L.  to  knock  out  a  less  mighty  brute.  It  was  the 
instinct  which  prompted  the  youths  and  maidens  of 
Greece  to  crown  the  victors  at  the  games,  and  to 
mark  time  from  athlete  to  athlete. 

As  a  play,  "  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas"  is  brisk,  with 
plenty  of  action  and  movement.  Thera  is  not  a 
bright  line  in  it  from  beginning  to  end.  The  dia- 
logue is  dull  and  commonplace.  There  is  no  excuse 
for  laughter,  nor  motive  for  applause.  But  the  play 
contains  a  conglomeration  of  incongruous  elements, 
and  people  are  curious  to  see  what  will  come  of  their 
mixture,  especially  as  the  jumble  seems  to  be  stirred 
up  with  a  reckless  spoon.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
there  is  any  interest  taken  in  the  plot.  It  is  obvious 
that  young  Lincoln  must  marry  Ida  Potter,  that 
young  Potter  must  marry  Ethel  Lincoln,  and  that 
Lady  Annerly  must  atone  for  the  mischief  she  has 
done  as  the  fairy  godmother  by  unraveling  the  dark 
story  of  Potter's  early  life  ;  all  this  sticks  out  so 
plainly,  from  the  first  act,  that  there  is  not  the  small- 
est doubt  in  the  most  juvenile  mind  as  to  the  de- 
nouement. And  yet,  people  sit  the  play  out,  with  a 
good  deal  of  enjoyment,  and  Jimmy  says  to  Jessamy 
on  the  way  home  :  "That  was  a  tip-top  show,"  to 
which  Jessamy  replies  that  it  was  "just  lovely." 

If  Mr.  Archibald  Clavering  Gunter  had  ever 
reached  any  sense  of  his  responsibilities,  as  one  who 
has  been  gifted  with  the  power  of  commanding  the 
public  ear,  a  respectful  remonstrance  might  be  ad- 
dressed to  him  touching  his  notions  of  the  typical 
American.  It  is  really  a  pity  that  he  should  follow 
the  writers  who  invariably  paint  Americans  as  good- 
natured  fools  or  sharp-witted  knaves.  In  the  old 
school  of  comedy,  which  was  essentially  English, 
Brother  Jonathan  was  an  under-bred  bumpkin,  whose 
mother-wit  was  unpleasantly  diluted  with  a  taint  of 
roguery  ;  who  dressed  in  the  stars  and  stripes,  wore 
trousers  far  too  short  for  his  legs,  and  fastened  them 
round  his  boots  with  straps  ;  who  spoke  through  his 
nose,  and  "guessed  that  he  could  whip  creation." 
This  curious  being  was  evolved  from  the  brain  of 
Judge  Haliburton,  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  baptized 
"Sam  Slick."  Not  in  heaven  above,  nor  in  the 
earth  beneath,  nor  in  the  waters  under  the  earth,  did 
the  judge  find  a  model  for  his  type.  It  was  a  pure 
creation  of  his  own.  The  whole  United  States,  from 
the  far  Western  village  of  Chicago  to  the  home  of 
the  Creole  Grandissimes,  might  have  been  ransacked 
in  vain  for  a  single  person  of  whom  his  American 
was  the  portrait.  And  yet,  for  a  generation,  the 
blend  of  Sam  Slick  and  Brother  Jonathan  passed 
for  the  genuine  American  type. 

Asa  Trenchard,  in  "  Our  American  Cousin,"  was 

an  improvement,  and   Denman  Thompson,  with  his 

simple    but    cunning    Yankees,   surrounded    by    a 

wealth  of  local  color,  was  a  still  closer  approach  to 

nature.    They  were  to  the  average  American  what 

the  Sollicking  squire,  in  lop-boots  and  coachman's 

■    t,  was  10  the  average  Englishman  of  forty  years 

Thai   is   to  say,  the   type   which   they   por- 

■  tn:yed  could   not   be  said   to   be   non-existent ;    all 

could  be  said  about  it  was  that  as  the  traveler 


in  England  would  have  to  journey  far  and  wide 
before  he  encountered  a  squire  in  top-boots  and  coat 
with  many  capes,  so  the  traveler  in  the  United  States 
would  have  to  be  led  by  an  experienced  guide  into 
remote  recesses  of  New  England  before  he  found 
the  typical  Yankee  in  whom  Denman  Thompson 
delights. 

Mr.  Gunter  has  given  us  two  types  of  Americans 
— one,  a  young  man,  who  has  more  means  than 
manners,  and  who,  by  constant  practice,  has  ac- 
quired such  skill  with  the  pistol  that  it  is  pronounced 
a  farce  to  fight  a  duel  with  him  ;  the  other,  a  cross 
between  a  Texan  and  a  Cockney,  who  has  spent  his 
life  in  fighting  Indians  and  raising  cattle,  and  who 
carries  the  language  and  the  habits  of  the  cowboy 
into  the  drawing-room  of  a  British  nobleman.  Now, 
are  our  best  people  like  that  ?  Is  a  prize-shooter  or 
a  cattle-breeder,  in  sombrero  and  long  boots,  a  fair 
sample  of  the  best  product  of  American  civilization  ? 
If  they  are  not,  it  is  a  pity  to  present  them  as  types. 

Mr.  Gunter  has  intensified  the  vulgarity  of  Mr. 
Potter  of  Texas  by  producing  him  in  juxtaposition 
with  Lord  Lincoln,  who  is  as  nearly  a  gentleman  as 
Mr.  Gunter's  limited  experience  could  make  him. 
His  manners  are  dignified,  his  language  is  decorous, 
his  instincts  are  lofty.  One  feels  that  such  a  man 
can  be  trusted  to  do  the  right  thing  under  all 
circumstances.  What  is  the  object  of  showing  us 
such  an  Englishman,  side  by  side  with  a  roaring, 
swaggering  American,  unless  it  be  intended  to  ex- 
hibit the  vast  superiority  of  English  society  over 
ours  ? 

If  Mr.  Gunter  were  an  English  subject,  his  cari- 
cature of  the  American  millionaire  might  be  ex- 
plained on  the  ground  of  race  prejudice.  But, 
whether  born  in  England  or  America,  he  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  American  citizen,  living  on  American 
soil,  and  paying  his  butcher  and  baker  with  Ameri- 
can dollars.  Is  it  not  a  singular  taste,  in  such  a  per- 
son, to  paint  Americans  in  such  colors  that  they  can 
not  hope,  at  least,  for  more  than  contemptuous  in- 
dulgence ?  One  is  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  society 
Mr.  Gunter  must  have  frequented.  Others  have 
found,  in  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco,  as  refined  and  cultured  a  social 
circle  as  can  be  met  with  in  London  and  Paris — peo- 
ple who  know  the  intricacies  of  polished  life,  and 
who  are  as  careful  of  the  feelings  of  other  people 
and  of  the  usages  of  society,  as  foreigners  in  the 
same  grade  of  life.  Here  and  there,  a  vulgarian, 
who  happens  to  have  money,  looms  up,  to  the  dis- 
tress of  his  family  and  the  amusement  of  his  friends. 
But  such  persons  generally  give  society  a  wide 
berth,  and  consort  with  persons  of  their  own  class. 
Successors  of  Mrs.  Trollope  do,  occasionally,  paint 
an  American  who  sets  his  feet  on  the  dinner-table, 
picks  his  teeth  with  his  fork,  and  sits  on  his  chair 
with  his  arms  on  the  back.  But,  even  in  England, 
such  books  are  beginning  to  pall  on  the  public  taste. 
The  American  Choctaw  is  obsolete. 

He  will  not  die  out  altogether  so  long  as  a  writer 
so  popular  as  Mr.  Gunter  continues  to  revive  him, 
in  various  shapes,  as  the  best  type  of  an  American 
he  can  produce.  He  will' still  linger  on  the  stage 
long  after  be  has  disappeared  from  real  life.  And 
if,  by  any  singular  chance,  the  books  and  plays — by 
writing  which  Mr.  Gunter  is  making  a  fortune — 
should  command  an  occasional  reader  in  the  coming 
century,  that  reader  can  not  help  concluding  that, 
with  all  the  progress  of  Americans  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  art,  and  science,  and  letters,  and  material 
development,  they  still  remained,  in  a  social  aspect, 
provincials,  and  provincials  of  a  low  and  common 
class. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
Monday,  November  30th  :  The  Tivoli  Opera  Com- 
pany in  "  Donna  Juanita  "  ;  Thomas  W.  Keene  in 
"Richelieu,"  "Louis  XL,"  "Richard  III.,"  and 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice"  ;  John  L.  Sullivan  and 
Duncan  B.  Harrison  in  "  Honest  Hearts  and  Willing 
Hands"  ;  and  repetitions  of  "  A  Fair  Rebel"  and 
"  Mr.  Potter  of  Texas." 


The  exhibition  and  sale  of  Charles  Rollo  Peters's 
pictures  and  studies,  prior  to  his  departure  for 
Europe,  promise  to  be  very  successful.  The  pictures 
will  be  exhibited  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Francisco 
Art  Association,  at  430  Pine  Street,  commencing  on 
Tuesday,  December  ist,  and  will  remain  on  exhibi- 
tion day  and  evening  until  the  time  of  the  sale, 
Thursday  evening,  December  3d,  when  Messrs. 
George  Bromley  and  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  will  act  as 
auctioneers.  The  collection  is  one  of  much  interest, 
and  includes  a  "  Redwood  Interior,"  a  scene  under 
the  trees  near  Mill  Valley  ;  the  picture  of  the  house 
at  the  old  town  of  Concanou,  in  Brittany,  which  was 
at  Riche's  exposition  ;  the  large  canvas,  "  A  Legend 
of  Brittany  "  ;  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  sketches,  all 
of  them  out-of-door  work. 


Indigestion  !  Miserable  !  Take  Beecham's  Pills. 


—  Fancy  Goods  and  Bric-a-Bkac  at  all 
prices,  suitable  for  holiday  presents,  at  Nathan, 
Dohrmann  &  Co  ,  122-132  Sutter  St.,  below  Kearny. 


—  Home  Oil  Heater,  the  marvel  of  all. 
Heat  and  light  produced  by  the  Rochester  Lamp. 
John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

Sylvia  Gerrish  is  soon  to  return  from  London  to 
take  part  in  an  adaptation  of  "  L'Oncle  Celestin" 
at  the  New  York  Casino, 

Duncan  B.  Harrison  has  written  a  new  play  for 
John  L.  Sullivan.  It  is  entitled  "  Broderick  Agra," 
and  is  to  be  produced  here  week  after  next. 

John  L.  Sullivan,  with  his  new  whiskers,  supported 
by  Duncan  B.  Harrison  and  much  the  same  com- 
pany  that  played  here  with  him  before  his  Australian 
tour,  will  appear  again  in  "Honest  Hearts  and 
Willing  Hands  "  next  week. 

E.  S.  Willard,  one  of  the  clever  actors  who  have 
been  charming  the  large  Eastern  cities  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years,  will  commence  an  engage- 
ment here  in  a  fortnight.  Marie  Burroughs  is  the 
leading  lady  in  his  company. 

Among  the  shows  to  be  in  town  during  the  holi- 
days are  two  farce-comedies  "  U  &  I,"  which  has 
been  here  before,  and  "Boys  and  Girls."  The 
latter  is  chiefly  notable  on  account  of  May  Irwin 
and  her  sister  and  Ignatius  Martinetti. 

"  Donna  Juanita,"  a  bright  and  tuneful  comic 
opera  which  has  always  been  a  favorite  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  revived  at  the  Tivoli  next  week.  Tillie 
Salinger,  Gracie  Plaisted,  and  the  best  members  of 
the  Tivoli  stock  company  will  be  in  the  cast. 

Thomas  W.  Keene's  repertoire  for  his  first  week's 
engagement  in  town  is  as  follows  :  Monday,  Wednes- 
day, and  Friday  evenings,  "Richelieu";  Tuesday 
evening,  "Louis  XL";  Thursday  and  Saturday 
evenings,  "Richard  III."  ;  and  Saturday  afternoon, 
"The  Merchant  of  Venice." 

Richard  Stahl,  who  resigned  tbe  conductor's  baton 
at  the  Tivoli  soon  after  the  production  of  his  "  Said 
Pasha,"  has  written  a  new  opera,  his  third,  which  is 
to  have  the  honor  of  production  by  Francis  Wilson. 
It  is  called  "The  Lion-Tamer,"  and  is  to  be  pro- 
duced during  the  coming  month. 

The  fact  that  Tom  Keene  is  to  play  a  week  of 
"the  legitimate"  here,  calls  to  mind  the  fact  that 
comedians  always  think  that  tragedy  is  their  forte, 
while  tragedians  seldom  care  for  comedy.  Keene 
does  not  care  for  comedy  or  burlesque,  either,  but 
he  proved  himself  a  very  clever  burlesquer  fourteen 
years  ago,  when  "  A  Trip  to  the  Moon  "  was  given 
at  the  old  California  Theatre  by  Keene,  Mestayer, 
and  others  of  the  old  stock  company. 

The  author  of  "  Comrades,"  "  Oh,  What  a  Differ- 
ence in  the  Morning  !  "  and  other  popular  songs,  has 
been  raising  quite  a  rumpus  in  London,  as  the 
following,  from  the  Sun,  shows  : 

"Since  the  new  International  ^Copyright  Law,  certain 
musical  authors  in  London,  in  selling  a  composition  to  their 
publishers,  now  reserve  the  American  privileges.  Felix 
McGlennon  was  the  first  writer  to  assume  an  independent 
attitude  in  the  matter,  and  he  was,  in  consequence,  nolified 
by  several  of  the  leading  London  publishers  that  if  he 
insisted  upon  selling  his  works  to  the  agents  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, he  would  be  boycotted.  An  American  syndicate 
immediately  secured  every  work  which  McGlennon  had 
produced  since  the  passage  of  the  new  law,  together  with  a 
contract  for  all  his  future  works.  An  unpublished  song  by 
McGlennon,  entitled  "  Grace  Darling,"  was  purchased,  in  its 
unfinished  state,  for  one  hundred  dollars  ;  and  many  others 
were  accepted  promiscuously,  solely  upon  the  author's 
reputation,  at  from  fifty  dollars  to  two  hundred  dollars 
each.  Now  the  various  song-writers  and  composers  in 
England  and  the  provinces  are  organizing  a  movement 
to  induce  American  publishers  to  negotiate  with  them 
exclusively  for  their  English  productions.  The  comic- 
song  writers  have  been  joined  in  their  fight  by  the  classical 
or  parlor  composers,  such  as  J.  L.  Molloy,  F.  Paola  Tosti, 
A.  Bucalossi,  and  Poutet,  and  the  outcome  will  be  highly  in- 
teresting, no  doubt.  McGlennon  alone  writes  and  composes 
something  like  five  hundred  songs  and  ballads  yearly,  three- 
fourths  of  which  on  their  popular  sales  produce  an  average 
profit  of  two  thousand  dollars  each.  McGlennon,  the  leader 
in  the  movement,  is  regarded  by  music  publishers  in  Eng- 
land and  this  country,  as  well  as  by  professional  singers  on 
both  continents,  as  '  the  coming  man  '  among  composers  for 
the  multitude.  He  has  been  writing  music  only  two  years, 
yet,  in  that  time,  he  has  had  fully  one  hundred  successes,  a 
greater  percentage  than  has  ever  been  scored  by  any  one 
popular  song-wnter  in  the  world.  'Comrades,'  'That  is 
Love,'  'Woman,  Lovely  Woman,'  'Oh,  What  a  Difference 
in  the  Morning  ! '  '  I've  Walked  Eight  Hours  This  Day,'  and 
a  score  of  other  songs  have  helped  to  make  McGlennon  com- 
fortable and  his  publishers  rich.  He  is  a  newspaperman, 
having  worked  on  the  Manchester  press  before  his  advent 
into  London." 

—  A  Notable  Paper.  "The  Independent" 
is  a  weekly  religious  and  literary  newspaper  with 
which  our  readers  are  familiar.  It  is  notable  for  the 
courage  and  strength  of  its  editorial  utterances,  its 
wide  influence,  its  unrivaled  list  of  writers  upon  the 
foremost  topics  of  the  day,  its  really  great  array  of 
poets,  its  more  than  able  reviews  and  criticisms  of 
new  books,  its  generally  vast  amount  of  information 
upon  a  great  number  of  topics — Art,  Music,  Sanita- 
tion, Science,  Finance,  etc.,  its  completeness  as  a 
family  newspaper— all  of  which  places  The  Independ- 
ent, of  New  York,  in  the  list  of  newspapers  which 
should  be  regularly  read  by  every  intelligent  person. 
Equally  notable  is  its  really  nominal  subscription 
rate  of  $3.00  a  year. 


—  A  large  Collection  of  Oriental  Art 
goods,  imported  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Mihran,  including 
Turkish  and  Persian  rugs,  inlaid  tables,  relic  arms, 
and  other  curios,  will  be  sold  at  auction  to  day 
(Saturday)  at  n  A.  M.  and  this  evening  at  8  p.  M  ,  at 
16  Post  Street,  by  William  Butterfield  &  Co. 


Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  The    latest    Perfume    and    Sachet    is 
'  Amo,"  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Made  with  Boiling  Wnter. 

BPFS'S  COCOA. 
Made   with   Boiling  Milk. 


FIFTH  CONCERT 

LOS  BANDURRISTAS 

(THE    BANDURRIA   CLUB) 

—  UNDER   THE   LEADERSHIP    OF  — 

SENOR    JOSE   SAJfCHO, 

—  ASSISTED   BY  — 

MRS.  MARY  WYMAN  WILLIAMS,  Mezzo-Soprano, 

■       and  MISS  ADA  E.  WEIGEL,  Accompanist 

—   AT  — 

ODD     FELLOWS'     HALL 

"Wednesday   Evening,  December  2, 
1891,  at  S  P.  M. 

Tickets,  50  cents,  which  may  be  obtained  of  Sher 
man  Clay  &  Co.,  Kohler  &  Chase,  and  The  M.  Gray  Co., 
or  at  the  box  office  on  the  night  of  the  concert. J 

— s:e-\7-e:pj',x,:& 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving'  Hall,  Saturday,  Dec.  5th, 

AT  3   P.  M. 

Mr.  C.  ».  O'SULIilVAN,  Vocalist. 

Admission 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 

Tl\OL,l    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Krhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Varney's  Beautiful  Comic  Opera, 

THE     MUSKETEERS! 


Monday,  November  30th, 

DOMA    JUANITA  ! 


Popular  Prices. 


25  and  50  cents. 


Popular  Science  Monthly 

FOR    DECEMBER. 


The  Kise  of  the  Pottery  Industry.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Edwin  A.  Barber.  Describes  the  beginnings  of 
pottery-making  in  America,  with  figures  of  the  ware,  the 
apparatus  used,  etc. 

The  Lost  Volcanoes  of  Connecticut.  (Illustrated.) 
By  Prof.  W.  M.  Davis.  A  description  of  the  remains 
of  volcanoes  that  have  been  discovered  near  Meriden, 
Conn. 

Religious  Dress.  (Illustrated.)  By  Prof.  Frederick 
Starr.  The  dress  of  religious  officers,  of  worshipers, 
of  victims,  of  mourners,  amulets  and  charms,  and  the 
religious  meaning  of  mutilations. 

Type-Casting  Machines.  (Illustrated.)  By  P.  D. 
Ross.  An  invention  that  bids  fair  to  revolutionize 
printing. 

The  Training  of  Dogs.  (Illustrated.)  By  Wesley 
Mills,  M.  D.  A  thoroughly  scientific  article,  with 
pictures  of  many  champion  hunting-dogs. 

OTHER  ARTICLES  ON 

Progress  in  the  Lower  Animals;  Breathe  Pure 
Air  ;  Possibilities  of  Economic  Botany  ;  Silk  Dresses 
and  Eight  Hours'  Work;  Dust;  Sketch  of  Mende- 
leef  (with  portrait). 

Editorials;  Miscellany;  Book  Notices;  Notes. 


50  cents  a  number  ;  $5.00  a  year. 
D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 
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Art  Novelties 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPEAN  CENTERS, 

An  assortment  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  establishment,  suitable 
for  gifts. 

A  number  of  new  painting's  and 
aquarelles  just  added  to  our  collec- 
tion. 

VISITORS- WELCOME. 

S.  *  crcuMP, 

581   MARKET  STREET. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 

OreJzMTi 
7WT- 


300    POST    SXKJEET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
DrnperleR.     New    Goods   Arriving;. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

"When  I  Bay  euro  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  Bte-n  them 
for  a  time  and  then  havo  Ihoin  r<'l  urn  again.  I  mc.:i  a 
radical  euro.  I  havo  made  thed.aeasa  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  liio-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  euro  the  worst  cases.  Because 
dthors  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  nut  now  receiving  a 
euro.  Sondatocce  for  s  treatise  and  a  Free  Bull  loot 
my  infallible  remedy.  Givo  Express  and  Post  Office, 
II.  G.  ROOT,  M.C.I   183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


November  30,  1891. 
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THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Rosalie — "Do  you  keep  a  diary?"  Grace  — 
"  Y-e-s.  I've  kept  one  for  the  first  week  in  January 
for  the  past  seven  years."— New  York  Herald, 

'  Nothing  is  more  disheartening  to  a  man  than  the 
discovery  that  he  has  married  a  woman  who  loves  to 
keep  his  writing-table  in  order. — Elmira  Gazette. 

Louise — "  See  that  little  insignificant  fellow  yon- 
der ?    That's  Mrs.   Splurger's   husband."     Clara — 
i  "  Indeed  ?    What  was  his  name  before  marriage  ?  " 
\— Judge. 

;  He — "  Don't  vou  think  it  is  wrong  for  people  to 
L| marry  their  intellectual  inferiors?"  She — "Yes; 
ijalways  wrong,  and,  in  some  cases,  quite  impossi- 
ble."—£*/«. 

p     "John,  dear,  I  found  ten  dollars  in  your  old  coat, 
this  morning."     "  Good,  my  dear — good.     You  may 
■  have  half  of  it."     ' '  Thanks,  dear.     Now  I  only  owe 
lyou  five." — Ex. 

I  Jack  Rounder — "Isn't  Miss  Belle  a  beauty?" 
|A/Vjj  A. — "  Yes.  But  you  know  beauty  is  only  skin 
■deep.''  /.  Rounder — "Well,  I'm  no  cannibal. 
That's  deep  enough  for  me." — Life. 

Gay  bachelor — "  Do  you  think  there  is  anything  in 
the  theory  that  married  men  live  longer  than  unmar- 
ried ones?"  Henpecked  friend  (wearily) — "Oh,  I 
don't  know — seems  longer." — Life. 

Comedian — "I've  bad  news  for  you,  old  man  ; 
our  leading  lady,  your  wife,  has  eloped  with  the  bill- 
poster." Manager — "  Horrible  t  How  are  we  ever 
to  get  that  next  town  billed  ?  " — Life. 

Bunting — "What  a  hunted  look  young  Hunker 
carries."  Larkin — "Yes,  but  he  needn't  wear  it 
now  the  chase  is  over.  Miss  Elder  caught  him  and 
married  him  last  week." — New  York  Sun. 

Judge — "  One  year,  and  fifty  dollars  fine."  Pris- 
oner's lawyer — "I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  to 
have  that  sentence  reversed."  Judge—  "All  right. 
Fifty  years,  and  one  dollar  fine." — Life. 

Did  yer  father  lick   yer,   Jimmie?"      "Yep." 
I  Did  yer  put  the  jography  in  yer  pants?"     "  Yep." 
Then  what  yer  cryin'  fur?"     "  Ah-h-h — I  didn't 
have  time  to  get  me  pants  on — boo-hoo  !  " — Puck. 

He  (embarrassed) — "  Why — it's — it's  a — quite  a 
long  time  since  I  saw  you  last."  She  (not  at  all 
embarrassed) — "Yes;  I  haven't  laid  eyes  on  you 
since  you  proposed.  Why  don't  you  call  ?" — 
Bazar. 

As  George  folded  the  fair  young  creature  to  his 
heart,  a  dull  crackling  sound  smote  his  ear.  "Ah, 
t's  good-bye  to  those  imported  cigars  in  my  vest 
pocket,"  he  said,  grimly  ;  "  but  darn  the  expense  at 
i  moment  like  this." — Life. 

Not  afraid  of  the  comparison  :  "  I  never  saw  any- 
thing equal  to  Ethel's  conceit  ;  she  actually  thinks 
ihe  is  a  great  deal  prettier  than  I  am!"  "She 
didn't  tell  you  so,  did  she?"  "Yes;  that  is,  she 
asked  me  to  be  her  bridesmaid." — Life. 

Mrs,  Trotter — "Oh,  Henry,  do  thro*  away  that 
cigar.  It  is  something  awful."  (After  a  pause.) 
"  Do  you  know  that  Mrs.  Barlow  saves  money  for 
her  husband  by  buying  his  cigars  ? "  Trotter 
grimly)— "I  thought  as  much — this  is  a  cigar  that 
Barlow  gave  me." — Life. 

Do  you  love  me,  Jennie?"  "I  do."  "Have 
you  ever  loved  before?"  "I  have("  "  Then,  dar- 
ling, be  mine.  I've  long  been  looking  for  a  truthful 
girl.  If  you  had  said  '  no,'  and  I  afterwards  found 
DUt  that  you  had,  it  would  have  undermined  my  con- 
fidence in  you."  "That's  what  I  thought,"  said 
Jennie,  softly,  to  herself. — Ex. 

Mr.  Pinkham — "How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Willis? 
You  are  the  last  person  I  expected  to  see  in  Flor- 
3nce."  Mrs.  Willis— "  Why,  if  it  isn't  Mr.  Pink- 
ham  I  Yes,  we  are  spending  the  winter  here.  You 
must  call  en  us  often.  You  know  just  how  it  is — 
persons  we  never  think  much  of  while  home  seem 
ike  dear  friends  when  we  meet  them  in  a  strange 
slace." — Bazar. 

Marie,"  he  cried,  passionately,  as  he  threw  him- 
ielf  at  the  feet  of  the  rich  widow,  "  will  you  be  my 
ijrife?"  "Yes,  John,"  she  murmured,  putting  her 
WTO  about  his  neck  ;  "it  means  the  sacrifice  of  my 
ortune,  for  my  income  from  my  late  husband's 
istate  ceases  at  my  second  marriage — but  my  love 

or  you  is  such "     "  Marie,  I  can  not  accept  the 

(acrifice.     It  is  too  much.     I  will  be  a  brother  to 
rem." — Ex. 

Romantic  miss—"  Do  you  love  me  well  enough  to 
lo  battle  for  me?"  Ardent  suitor— "  Aye,  against 
t  thousand."  Romantic  miss— "Well,  Mr.  Bigfish 
s  paying  me  a  good  deal  of  attention.  Would  you 
ight  him  for  me  ?  "  Ardent  suitor— "Yes,  I  would." 
Romantic  miss—"  Could  you  defeat  him  ?  "  Ardent 
■uitor—"'N-o,  he'd  probably  thrash  the  life  out  of 
ne."  Romariic  miss—"  Mercy  !  Well,  never  mind, 
'11  take  you  without  any  fighting  ;  and,  oh,  do  please 
emember,  my  darling,  promise  me  on  your  honor, 
hat  if  ever  you  see  Mr.  Bigfish  coming,  you'll  run." 

Good  News. 


Crab-Apple    Blossoms. 

"  Chief  among  the  fashionable  scents.     Favorite  of  palace, 
sion,  and  cottage." — London  Court  Journal. 


DAUGHTERS    OF    THE    GODS. 
Hellenic,  Slavic,  Coptic,  and  Circassian  Beauties. 

To  enumerate  the  plain  women  of  the  world  would 
be  an  easier  task  than  to  reckon  up  the  beauties. 
But  the  latter  task  has  been  essayed  by  a  daring 
man.  Writing  in  one  of  the  London  dailies,  an 
"  old  traveler  "  thus  discusses  international  types  of 
female  beauty  : 

The  Russian  is  the  plainest  woman  to  be  seen  in 
Europe — unless,  indeed,  the  Greek  of  Greece  should 
be  put  before  her  ;  one  must  be  careful  not  to  say 
Greek  unqualified,  for  in  the  islands  and  the  Turk- 
ish ports,  where  some  faint  traces  of  Hellenic  blood 
survive,  handsome  women  abound.  It  becomes 
more  and  more  the  fashion  for  wealthy  members  of 
this,  the  true  race,  to  keep  a  house  in  the  capital, 
and  Athens  can  show  a  galaxy  of  loveliness  during 
the  winter,  no  doubt.  But  I  was  a  summer  visitor 
for  two  months,  and  in  that  time  I  beheld  but  one 
face  that  could  be  termed  even  passable — the  girl 
proved  to  be  Hungarian.  It  is  not  quite  so  bad  as 
that  in  St.  Petersburg — where,  also,  I  resided  out  of 
the  season — because  the  Czar  was  there,  and  very 
many  ladies  of  the  court  have  mixed  blood. 

But  plainness  is  certainly  not  characteristic  of 
Slavs  in  general.  Polish  women  rank  among  the 
most  beautiful  in  Europe  ;  so,  I  have  understood, 
do  Czechs.  The  Croats  hold  their  own  ;  and  as  for 
the  Dalmatian  Slavs,  I  have  often  felt  inclined  to  de- 
clare that  they  have  no  rivals.  In  riding  once  from 
Cattaro  to  Cettinje,  I  found  the  lower  stretches  of 
that  tremendous  mountain  road  thronged  with 
women  and  girls  of  the  lowland — on  pilgrimage, 
perhaps.  Every  one  of  them  pressed  close,  with 
hand  outstretched.  They  even  took  hold  of  my 
bridle  and  gathered  in  a  swarm,  laughing,  quarrel- 
ing, screaming,  invoking  all  the  saints  of  heaven. 
Such  shameless  beggary  would  seem  incredible  in 
the  West  ;  for  all  were  comfortably,  and  even  hand- 
somely, attired  in  their  graceful  costume — wives  and 
daughters  of  peasants  or  towns-folk  well-to-do.  But 
incredible,  also,  lo  us  would  have  been  the  array  of 
beauty,  It  seemed  to  me,  struggling  through  the 
crush,  that  every  young  woman  there  was  charming, 
and  there  were  hundreds  of  them.  A  sad  contrast 
are  the  Montenegrins,  at  the  summit  of  that  ladder- 
like road.  The  sex  in  Tchernagora  has  many  fine 
qualities,  and  even  virtues,  I  believe  ;  but  all  of  the 
masculine  cast.  In  fact,  those  maids  and  matrons 
would  pass  for  rather  fine  young  men  elsewhere — 
sufficiently  good-looking  men,  too,  in  a  rough  way, 
if  they  would  only  wash  ;  but  regarded  from  the 
feminine  point  of  view,  they  are  indescribable  fail- 
ures. If  the  Russian  woman  resemble  a  tame  bear, 
the  Montenegrin  is  a  grizzly  of  the  Rockies. 

Further  down  that  same  most  interesting  and  de- 
lightful Adriatic  coast,  one  learns  that  the  Greek  of 
Greece,  who  is  Albanian,  of  course,  must  not  be  re- 
garded as  representing  his  ethnic  slock  fairly  in  the 
matter  of  good  looks.  I  have  never  visited  the 
Ghegghe  Albanians — that  is  an  experience  for  which 
I  long,  beyond  all  others,  to  be  obtained  in  Europe. 
But  doubtless  their  women  are  superbly  handsome, 
as  travelers  assert  who  have  had  better  luck  than  I. 
For  theirs  is  not  a  case  parallel  with  the  Montene- 
grin ;  they  are  not  savages,  and  the  one  sex  bears 
its  due  proportion  in  beauty  to  the  other.  I  have 
seen  something  of  the  Tosk-Albanian  clans,  how- 
ever— a  people  inferior  to  the  Ghegghes  in  every 
way,  physically  and  morally.  Pretty  faces  are 
common  among  them  ;  fine  figures  and  hair,  large 
blue  eyes,  almost  universal.  I  remember  pay- 
ing a  visit  to  Antivari  after  the  bombardment. 
Wandering  about  among  the  press  of  dirty  Monte- 
negrin soldiers  and  picturesque  Albanians,  I  came 
upon  a  ruined  mosque,  which  had  been  used,  per- 
haps, as  a  hospital — it  was  littered  with  rags  and 
miscellaneous  effects.  A  dozen  young  girls,  in  their 
long,  blue  house-dress,  were  gathering  these  odds- 
and-ends  together  in  a  heap.  They  showed  no 
alarm  at  my  appearance  in  the  doorway,  but  pressed 
together  and  stood  in  a  little  throng,  gravely 
staring.  The  action  and  the  look  had  a  curious  re- 
semblance to  the  behavior  of  mountain-sheep  under 
like  circumstances  ;  if  I  had  approached,  the  re- 
semblance might  have  been  carried  further,  per- 
haps, for  mountain-sheep  charge  promptly  when 
cornered.  The  tourist  seldom  finds  such  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  Albanian  girls.  They  are  Moslem 
in  general,  though  the  veil  is  rarely  worn,  and  it  is  a 
glimpse  rather  than  a  look  which  he  obtains.  My 
notion  of  their  beauty  was  quite  confirmed.  One 
would  not  expect  more  than  two  or  three  good- 
looking  among  a  dozen  English  girls.  It  is  my 
strong  impression  that  every  one  of  these  was  tall, 
fair,  rosy,  blue-eyed,  and  pretty  ;  several  were  beau- 
tiful. The  Ghegghe  women  must  be  among  the 
loveliest  of  Europe,  if  they  be  as  much  superior  to 
the  Tosk  as  the  men  certainly  are.  But  Albanian 
good  looks  quite  vanished  by  migration  to  Greece. 

The  true  Hellenic  blood,  however,  has  left  its 
trace  all  through  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Even  in 
Greece,  they  allege,  there  are  a  few  secluded  dis- 
tricts where  the  divine  beauty  of  old  survives  ;  and 
I  incline  to  credit  it,  for  in  the  Evzone  battalions,  re- 
cruited among  the  mountain  youth,  perfect  faces  of 
the  classic  cast,  and  tall,  supple  figures  proportioned 
like  that  of  the  Apollo,  may  be  seen  sometimes. 
The  most  famous  of  those  Hellenic  refuges  is  a  val- 
ley in  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Matapan,  contain- 
ing two  hundred  households,  among  whom,  as  en- 


thusiasts  declare,  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
Olympus  and  all  the  finest  statues  of  antiquity  may 
be  matched.  In  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  also,  one 
notes  a  girl  here  and  there  whose  regular  and  grace- 
ful beauty  is  quite  startling  among  her  dull  and 
stolid  kinsfolk.  I  make  no  doubt  that  this  is  an  ex- 
ample of  "throwing  back,"  as  fanciers  say;  the 
Hellenic  blood  asserting  itself  again.  Roumanian 
good  looks  are  deservedly  renowned,  but  that  is 
an  Italian  type.  1  remember  staying  some  days 
with  M.  Alessandri,  the  national  poet,  at  his 
chateau.  A  young  lady  of  the  neighborhood  was 
about  to  marry,  and  she  came  one  afternoon,  with 
girl-friends  invited  to  take  part  in  the  ceremony,  for 
a  consultation  with  the  poet  and  his  daughter  upon 
the  national  dress,  which  was  to  be  worn.  Those 
who  were  not  pretty  were  beautiful,  ;ill  brimming 
with  life  and  fun. 

Of  Circassians  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Not  sel- 
dom nowadays  one  meets  them  in  the  bazaars  of 
Stamboul,  in  the  Valley  of  Sweet  Waters,  or  even 
— in  carriages,  of  course — passing  along  the  Grande 
Rue  of  Pera,  almost  as  lightly  veiled  as  a  prudish 
Christian  beauty.  But  whenever  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  them,  their  faces  were  so  plastered  with 
white  lead,  or  something  as  opaque,  that  one  could 
as  easily  judge  the  features  of  a  clown.  The  Arme- 
nian girls  of  Constantinople  are  very  handsome  and 
very  much  en  evidence ;  but  they  weigh  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pounds  at  least,  on  an  average,  at 
twenty  years  of  age,  and  two  hundred  at  twenty- 
five.  Most  persons  who  have  visited  Egypt  may  be 
surprised  to  hear  the  Copts  reckoned  among  the 
most  beautiful  of  races.  But  those  who  took  part 
in  the  scurry  to  Cairo  after  Tel-el-Kebir,  bad  a 
unique  opportunity  of  judging.  The  beauty  of  the 
Coptic  women  was  soon  remarked.  Standing  at 
their  doors,  or  on  the  house-tops,  conspicuous  by 
bare  faces,  black  robes,  and  a  white  scarf  about  the 
head,  they  remain  in  my  memory,  and  in  that  of 
others,  as  the  stateliest  women  I  ever  saw. 

Briefly,  speaking  from  a  very  wide  experience,  my 
impression  is  that  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
world  are  the  Sikh  ;  that  is,  the  highest  average  of 
regularity  in  feature,  charm  of  expression,  and  sym- 
metry of  figure  is  observed  among  th^m.  But,  per- 
haps, one  must  be  an  old  traveler  to  disregard  com- 
plexion. I  have  got  so  far  as  to  think  the  golden 
bronze  of  the  Sikh  girl  at  least  as  agreeable  to  the 
eye  as  our  Saxon  girls'  lilies  and  roses. 


MRS.    HARRISON'S 

Improved     Cucumber    acd    Elder 

Flower  Cream 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  USED  Mrs.  Harrison's  Im- 
proved Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower  Cream  ?  It  is  superb 
for  cleansing  the  skin.  It  is  a  peifect  emollient,  keeping  the 
skin  free  from  harshness  and  dryness.  It  is  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  the  ertect  of  sun  and  wind.  It  is  not  greasy, 
clammy,  or  sticky,  and  it  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  wrinkles.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic. 
It  is  nature's  own  treatment  for  the  protection  of  the  skin. 
Price,  75  cents.  Ee  sure  you  get  Mrs.  Harrison's,  not  some 
worthless  substitute.     Your  druggist  will  order  for 


's  Beauty  Doctor,  26 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1504  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


GRAND  AUCTION 

—  OF  — 

ORIENTAL  ART  GOODS 


Real  Estate  Exchange,  16  Post  St. 


M.  B.  IVIIHRAN'S  second,  but  the  most  mag- 
nificeut,  collection  of 

TURKISH  and  PERSIAN  RUGS, 
EMBROIDERIES, 

FURNITURE,  ARRAS,  Etc. 

Which  have  just  arrived  direct  from  Constan- 
tinople and  Teheran,  will  be  sold  out  at 
A  XT  O  T  I  O  3XT  , 

This    day  (Saturday),    November    28th, 

At  ii  a.  m.  and  S  v.  M.,  at 

Real  Estate  Exchange,  16  Post  St. 

This  is  the  grandest  collection  of  rarest  Oriental  Art  ever 
imported.     Call  and  inspect. 

WM.   BUTTERFIEL1)  &  CO., 
Auctioneers,  4  I  2  Pine  Street. 


CONSUMPTION. 

1  hare  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its 
use  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  Ii-u^: 
standing  hnvo  been  enred,  Indr>p d  so  stmne  is  my  f.iitb 
ir.  its  efficacy,  thai  J  H  II  fl  :  )  r  .  >  uottle.4  i  ::le,  wiita 
a  VALUABLE  TRKATISK  on  tins  diseaso  tonny  pti  f. 
ferer  who  will  send  aietboir  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
Tv  A.  Stecum,  AI.  C,  183  Pearl  8t.,  N.  X. 


DCXLV.—  Bill   of   Fare    for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

November  29,  189,1. 

Bisque  of  Lobster. 

Lamb  Chops,  Tomato  Sauce.     Potato  Croquettes. 

String  Beans.     Mushrooms. 

Roast  Ducks.     Lemon  and  Currant-Jelly  Sauce. 

Tomato  Salad. 

Mince  Pie.     Lemon  Jelly. 

Macaroons. 

Bisque  of  Lobster.  —  Chop  up  one  pound  of    lobster 

meat  very  fine ;    melt  two  ounces  of  butter,  adding  three 

table-spoonfuls  of  sifted  flour;  when  smooth,  add  one  pint 

of   rich   soup-stock,   stirring    well,   avoiding   lumps;    when 

boiled  up,  add   the  lobster  meat,  one  table-spoonful  of  fresh 

butter,  one  pint  of  cream,  salt,  pepper,  and   mace  to  taste ; 

boil  up,  and  serve.     A  few  pieces  of  lobster  can  be  added  to 

each  plate. 

—  Knox's  Spakkling  Gelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


^  —Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to 5. 


—  Cut-Glass  Bottles  at  Greenbaum's,  128 
Post  Street. 


READY  FOR 

CHRISTMAS 

WITH    A- 

GRAND  STOCK 

OF 

Holiday  Goods 

AT 

Reliable  Prices ! 


DON'T  DELAY  PURCHASING ! 

Come   Before   the   Rush, 

RAIN    OR    SHINE. 


of  Charge  to  Sausalito, 
Bluhedale,  Mill  Valley,  Tiburon,  Antioch,  San 
Rafael,  Stockton,  Haywards,  Vallejo,  Napa,  San 
Lorenzo.  Melrose,  San  Leandro.  Oakland,  Ala- 
meda, Berkeley. 


DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

718  MARKET  ST.  ami 
•  I231.  MARKET  ST, 


$12? 


Yul'  DO  IT  l-'UU   TUB   HONKY. 

Boys  a  S6&.00  Improted  Oxford  blnger 

.    Sewiop  Machine;  perfect  workloe     rtU- 

able,  finely  tiriLihed,  adapt  til  Ij  IlcM  ttcdbeary 

work.wilh  a complete  n« t  of  I hu  1  alett  Improved 

attachments  free.  Each  machine  rnnrmoltfd  for  i 

years.  Boy  dlrrct  from  our  foctn»v,»od  savr  dt»l-rs 

and  areola  proM.   Semi  f  »r  FIU:!i  CATALOGUE. 

UJib  MFG.  COSWAHl,  DBF*  X37  n,JTni.GO,U' 


FURNITURE! 

FURNITURE ! 


We  still  liare  on  hand  15,000  lot*  of 
FURNITURE  of  the  LATEST  DESIGN  and 
all  the  popular  wood«,  which  must  be  sold 
at  once,  as  wo  positively  go  out  of  business 
January  let,  1892. 

These  goods  we  offer  at  AUCTION  PRICES, 
anil  we  will  deliver  same  lu  thl*  city,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  free  of  charge. 

Make  your  selections,  especially  for 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  before  the  assortment  Is 
broken. 


CHADBOURNE  &  r 

74:1-743-745    MARKET 
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HAVE  YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

OFFICE  : 

29    POST    STREET. 


>D 


OVerkam 


-PACE 
/rjSLIISfERft 

.SAN  FRflNClSCOt- 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO, 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,500,000 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tevis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Vaj-hntine,  Vice-Pres't. 
Leland  Stanford,   Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.  C.  Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm,  Noms. 
H.  WADSWOrth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  &  gen* 
era]  banking  business. 

PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
in  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  is 
large.  Light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  arid  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  Immense  glaBS  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-tray,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions In  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PAJjACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  81.00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  R.  BOTTLE,  Manager. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

SUTTER    ST.,  corner  Jones, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  liberally  managed 
family  and  tourist  hotel  in  San  Francisco      Lighted  by  elec- 
tricity throughout.      Elegantly  furnished  dining-rooms  and 
parlors  for  banquets,  private  dinners,  parties,  weddings,  etc. 
The  cuisine  a  special  feature. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PIXE    AND    JOXES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


GLADDING,  MoBEAN   &   CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE  FIRE   PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY    PIPE. 

DRAIN  TILE.   ETC.,   ETC 
I35S    &    I  360    MARKET  STREET.   S.  F. 


WUJLIAMS,  DEMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Agents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co.,  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
(Limited),  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons' 
Car-Wheels,  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  materia) 


PASTRY  ANH 

DELICACIES 

OK  ALL  KINDS 

UNSURPASSED 

/yfT'y:' 

-  -^*&    ~  ~  r. 

— —    if'      >   -  = 
rm giafe?   PI  > 

<&?Z3!%g  c  z 

oa 

^  O 

> 

0 

LOC 

CABIN 

BAKERY  ! 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  waeon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Hain  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

B3T  Country  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS'    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Poit  and  Stockton  8tl.,  B.T. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404   MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 

SAN   FRANCISCO. 
FiDe  line  of  Whips,  Robes,  and  Blankets  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  310  Market  St. 


MACKINTOSH  GOATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Goodjear's  Cloth   and    Rubber    Coats    can    be 
Worn  iu  place  of  an   Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,         Ia™™ 
S.  M.  RUNYON,    (-agents. 

57  7    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


KIMBAI    L'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Tarious  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  T. 


THE  PERFECTION  OF  ALL  CHOCOLATE  PREPARATIONS  ! 


ALL    GROCERS    KEEP   IT. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1891 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

Trie  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall $7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6«00 

The  Argonaut  and  Berliner's  Magazine  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6  00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year*  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6,30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican) for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  "World  (  Democratic  )  for  One  Year,  by  Mall. ,  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  "Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..    5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  "Wide- Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth.  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.35 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7-00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail.. 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  lur  Oue  Year,  by  Mail *>.*o 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Uppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Y«>ar,  by  Mall 5.50 

This  offer  is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mail,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
we  do  not  wish   to  interfere 


The  Leading  J^ 


Coast  Co. 


Ipjitft 


Insurance 

CAPITAL,  #1, 000,000. 


Company. 

ASSETS,  $2,800,000. 


AGENTQ    ESTABLI8HFD   THROUGHOUT   AMERICA. 


D.  J.  Staples,  President. 
Wm.  J.  Dl-tton.  Vice-President. 


B.  Kavmonvillh.  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Lhvison,  Marine  Secretary. 


Remington  Standard 

TYPE-WRITERS 


Now  in  use. 

Economiz- 
ing Time. 

Reducing 
Labor. 

Preserving 
Health. 

Saving 
Money. 

Preventing* 
Errors. 


Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO., 

3   and    5    Front    Street,    San    Francisco,    Cal, 


WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 
and  CORNICE  POLEI 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &.  CO, 

653  and  665  Market  Street. 


mt.  vernon  company,  Baltimore; 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  ale  of  the  manuf actures  of  |£ " 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDKAULIC-ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to   120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of    hrj-j 
all  qualities.    28J£-inch  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


t!m& 


He 
fcfl 


GOLD  MEDAL,  PABIS,  1878. 

W.  Baker  &  Co.-s 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  JPure 
and  it  is  Soluble* 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  iu  its  preparation.  It  has 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  more 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adopted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  iu  health. 

Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 


Tfte  Monarch  of 

§reakfas+foods 

JHEJOHNX.CUTTING'CO,  SOLEAGENt; 


'."i 
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This   Number  contains,  in   Supplement  Form,  a 

omplete  Novel,  "  The  Poison  of  Asps,"  by  Florence 

VIarryat,  author  of  "  Her  Lord  and  Master,"  etc. 
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PUBLISHERS'  NOTICE— The  Argonaut  (title  trade-marked)  is  Pub- 
'ished every  week  at  No.  213  Grant  Avenue,  by  the  Argonaut  Publishing  Com- 
pany. Subscriptions,  $4.00 per year ;  six  months,  $2aj;  three  months,  $l^o; 
payable  in  advance— postage  prepaid.  Subscriptions  to  all  foreign  countries 
vtthin  tlie  Postal  Union,  $5.00  per  year.  City  subscribers  served  by  Carriers 
it  $4  jo  per  year,  or  10  cents  per  -week.  Sample  copies,  free.  Single  copies,  10 
tnts.  News  Dealers  and  Agents  in  the  interior  supplied  by  tJte  San  Francisco 
Vews  Company,  Post  Street,  above  Grant  Avenue,  to  wlwm  all  orders  from 
the  trade  should  be  addressed.  Subscribers  -wishing  their  addresses  cltangcd 
•Jtouldgiue  their  old  as  welt  as  new  addresses,  T/ie  A  merican  News  Company, 
Vew  York,  are  agents  for  the  Eastern  trade.  The  A  rgonaut  may  be  ordered 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff.— "The  promoters 
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If  any  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  assertions  of  the 
Democratic  party,  the  Fifty-Second  Congress,  which  meets 
on  Monday,  must  take  up,  in  its  Democratic  branch,  at  least 
four  matters,  namely,  the  tariff,  the-  silver  question,  the  ques- 
tion of  expenditures  of  public  money,  and  the  rules  of  the 
House.  On  each  and  all  these  points  their  orators  have 
fulminated  and  their  writers  have  written,  until  it  has  come 
about  that  the  party  is  as  firrnJy  committed  to  action  on  these 


subjects  as  was  the  Republican  party,  from  1861  to  1865,  to 
the  suppression  of  the  rebellion. 

And  yet,  when  we  survey  the  situation  as  it  must  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  that  party  will  find 
itself  in  a  dilemma  if  it  attempt  affirmative  action  on  any  of 
these  points.  With  its  very  large  majority  in  the  House,  it 
must  assume  the  responsibility  of  the  work  of  the  session, 
and,  with  a  President  to  elect  in  1892,  it  will  not  be  a  good 
time  to  make  mistakes. 

Take,  for  example,  the  tariff.  Mills,  who  will  be  the  leader 
of  the  House,  whether  in  the  speaker's  chair  or  not,  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  tariff  reformer.  He  comes  nearer  to 
being  a  real,  thorough-paced,  out-and-out  free-trader  than  any 
other  man  of  standing  in  his  party.  He  will  not,  of  his  own 
accord,  submit  to  any  milk-and-water  amendments  to  the 
McKinley  Bill,  and  yet  he  must  know  that  if  he  stirs  up  the 
country  and  unsettles  business,  as  he  would  certainly  do  by 
an  attempt  to  repeal  the  present  tariff,  he  would  defeat  the 
Presidential  candidate  of  his  party  beyond  a  peradventure. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  want  a  new  tariff 
every  two  years,  and  whether  the  McKinley  Bill  is  a  good 
one  or  not,  they  want  to  give  it  a  trial  before  they  throw  it 
away,  and  will  not  thank  the  party  that  assails  it  before  it  has 
been  thoroughly  tested. 

Then,  too,  the  question  of  silver  is  certain  to  be  a 
stumbling-block.  There  are,  in  the  Democratic  ranks,  some 
of  the  strongest  silver  men  that  can  be  found  anywhere  ; 
men  like  Bland,  who  would  hardly  hesitate  to  sacrifice  the 
legislation  of  an  entire  session  to  free  coinage,  and  who  are 
in  deadly  earnest  in  believing  and  asserting  that  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country  depends  upon  it.  There  are  others  in 
the  party  who  believe  just  as  firmly  that  free  coinage  would 
be  inexpedient  and  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  How  is  a  conflict  to  be  avoided  on  this 
question  ;  and,  if  it  comes  about,  how  can  it  be  prevented 
from  affecting  the  Presidential  election  ? 

Of  course  the  question  of  appropriations  can  not  be  evaded 
in  any  way.  The  expenses  of  the  government  must  be  met, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  holds  the  keys  to  the  na- 
tional strong-box.  The  Democratic  party  has  rung  the 
changes  on  the  "Billion-Dollar  Congress,"  until  it  has  almost 
persuaded  some  of  the  feebler  sort  of  folk  that  the  last  Con- 
gress walked  off  with  the  billion  dollars  in  their  pockets.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  expended  by  and  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
paid  it  in,  and  the  sooner  they  find  out  that  it  is  well  for  them 
to  spend  the  money  they  pay  in  on  themselves,  and  not  save 
all  of  it  for  posterity  to  spend,  the  better  they  will  be  off — 
better  governed,  better  armed,  better  defended.  We,  who 
live  on  the  seaboard  of  the  Pacific,  ought  not  to  discourage 
the  spending  of  Federal  money.  We  only  wish  that  more  of 
the  billion  dollars  had  come  out  this  way. 

Now  it  is  for  the  Democrats  to  control  the  expenditure  of 
public  money.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world  to  reduce 
appropriations  in  theory,  they  will  find  that  in  practice  they 
have  no  place  to  begin  without  mortal  offense  to  some  interest 
whose  good  will  they  desire  to  maintain.  They  can  not  stop 
the  construction  of  the  navy,  for  the  whole  country  demands 
that  the  United  States  be  put  into  a  condition  to  defend  her- 
self and  protect  her  honor  on  the  seas.  They  can  not  l-educe 
the  army,  for  it  is  scarcely  more  than  a  skeleton  now.  They 
can  not  refuse  to  vote  money  for  internal  improvements,  for 
every  last  Congressman  will  vote  for  the  "old  flag  and  an 
appropriation"  to  keep  himself  dear  to  the  memories  and 
affections  of  his  constituents.  They  can  not  shut  up  the 
Federal  courts,  and  they  will  certainly  be  as  liberal  to  them- 
selves in  the  matter  cf  contingent  expenses  as  such  bodies 
usually  are.  It  is  evident;  therefore,  that  the  road  to  re- 
trenchment will  be  a  thorny  one. 

■  As  to  the  rules  of  the  House,  under  which  Speaker  Reed 
carried  oh  the  business  of  the  session  with  more  dispatch 
than  for  .half  a  century  before,  and  'got  roundly  abused  for 
it  by  the  Democrats,  the  party  is  pledged  to- wipe  them 
out,  root  and  branch  ;  but  it  will  probably  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.     It  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  the   House  will  adopt  the 


rules  of  the  last  session,  with  all  their  imperfections  on  their 
head ;  but  if  it  shall,  what  becomes  of  the  tyranny  and 
czarism  which  were  hurled  at  Tom  Reed,  about  forty  times  a 
day,  last  session  ?  What  about  the  constitutional  and  natural 
rights  which  that  monster  from  Maine  trampled  under  foot, 
etc.?  The  House  will  show  good  sense  if  it  adopt  those 
rules  ;  but  it  will  have  some  difficulty  in  explaining  its  cause 
to  its  constituents. 

Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  sure  to 
have  what  the  slangy  small  boy  would  call  a  "picnic."  There 
is  no  great  measure  of  public  interest  which  it  can  touch  with- 
out danger  to  the  prospects  of  its  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, and  yet  inaction  will  be  equally  dangerous.  If  the 
late  speaker  of  the  House  does  not  make  it  interesting  for  the 
Democrats  during  the  coming  session,  then  we  may  thinkj  in- 
deed, that  the  millennium  is  at  hand,  when  the  Democratic 
tiger  and  the  Republican  elephant  shall  lie  down  together, 
and  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 


A  remarkable  paper,  by  Edward  Wakefield,  appears  in  the 
London  Contemporary  Review  for  November,  in  which  he 
arraigns  the  whole  American  people,  *'  from  Rio  Grande  to 
Penobscot's  flood,"  as  loving  "the  smell  of  blood,"  and 
attributes  to  them  a  proneness  to  violence  and  disregard  of  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  Upon  this  theme  he  enlarges  and  com- 
ments through  sixteen  pages,  under  this  hysteric  heading  : 
"The  Brand  of  Cain  in  the  Great  Republic."  With  a  mani- 
fest disposition  to  make  the  worst  appear,  he  grossly  mis- 
represents and  exaggerates.  He  thinks  "  the  excuse  of 
a  new  country  is  a  singularly  weak  one,"  and  cites  in 
support  of  his  view  the  early  settlement  of  Australasia,  in 
which  tribes  of  cannibal  savages  had  to  be  encountered  and 
overcome,  subjugated  to  the  law,  and  reformed  to  the  usages 
of  civilization.  To  such  good  effect  has  all  this  been  done 
(according  to  Mr.  Wakefield),  that  now  all  the  force  re- 
quired for  all  the  colonies  against  the  native  tribes  is  "  half  a 
dozen  policemen,  with  walking-sticks."  With  this  condition 
he  contrasts  that  of  the  "  boisterous  youth "  of  the  United 
States,  the  people  addicted  to  the  custom  of  carrying  re- 
volvers and  knives,  and  the  general  proneness  of  the  Ameri- 
cans to  resort  to  deadly  weapons,  to  lynch  law,  to  mob 
violence,  personal  rencontre,  and  the  like  ;  and  he  goes  back 
to  the  early  colonies  of  Virginia,  New  York,  and  New  Eng- 
land to  trace  this  lawless  quality  down  to  the  present  time. 
He  admits  that,  as  far  back  as  1614,  New  England  "was  a 
highly  civilized  country — far  more  civilized  than  most  Euro- 
pean countries  two  hundred  years  ago " ;  but  proceeds  to 
show  that  the  people  have  deteriorated  into  the  spirit  of  violence 
and  shedding  of  blood. 

Mr.  Wakefield  urges  all  this  against  the  American  people 
— descended  mainly  from  English  stock — and  exonerates  the 
later  alien  immigration — Germans,  Italians,  Poles,  Russians, 
Hungarians,  and,  measurably,  the  Chinese — from  the  re- 
proach. He  asserts  that  the  cry  of  "pauper"  and  "criminal" 
against  any  of  these  European  immigrants  is  "  as  hollow  as 
that  against  the  Chinese  in  the  Western  States."  He  excepts 
the  Irish,  however,  from  this  general  exoneration — they  still, 
he  thinks,  retain  the  barbaric  and  lawless  nature.  Mr. 
Wakefield  has  visited  the  United  States,  the  last  time  jour- 
neying to  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  he  found  "the  colored 
people  were  so  brutalized  by  the  prevailing  example  of  blood- 
shed and  injustice  that  th'ey  had  little  or  no  respect  for  law, 
divine  or  human."  He  adds  :  "  There  are  many  tough 
sections  in  America,"  and  instances  the  fiendish  burning  at 
the  stake  of  a  negro  guilty  of  outrage  upon  a  white  woman, 
the  lynching  of  another  suspected  of  a  similar  crime — ap- 
proved by  all  the  white  residents — and  he  remarks  that  "  it 
will  doubtless  shock  and  surprise  worthy  people  in  England, 
who  do  not  know  much  about  America,  to  hear  that  burning 
alive  is  practiced  in  that  free  and  enlightened  country,  a 
century  after  it  has  been  abandoned  in  Spain  and  Italy."  It 
is  noteworthy  *hat  he  omits  England. 

In  his  arraignment  of  the   American  people,  on  the  score 
of  laxity  of  the  la*  and  readiness  to  adopt    the   v 
code,  Mr.  Wakefield  says  :  4i  The  rule  seems  to  be  th. 
is  no  murder,  and  the  law  has   nothing  to  do  will 
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ever  there  is  provocation  enough  on  either  side  to  make  the 
other  party  angry  ; "  and  that,  in  lynching,  the  "  practice  of 
strengthening  the  sheriffs  hands  "  was,  that  "  as  soon  as  the 
session  closed  and  the  legal  functionaries  departed,  the  citi- 
zens, often  headed  by  the  mayor,  went  in  procession  to  the 
jail  and  demanded  the  body  of  the  convict."  An  instance 
of  the  kind  can  not  be  truthfully  stated.  It  is  an 
exaggeration  of  the  tragedy  in  New  OrleaDS  last  spring. 
Mr.  Wakefield  further  remarks  :  "  Great  numbers  of  pris- 
oners are  taken  out  of  custody,  often  with  the  conniv- 
ance of  the  authorities,  and  put  to  death  without  their 
guilt  or  innocence  having  been  made  the  subject  of  any  evi- 
dence whatsoever.  There  is  only  a  step  beyond  that,  and  it 
has  long  since  been  taken."  A  more  scandalous  accusation 
has  never  been  made,  nor  a  more  outrageous  calumny  upon 
a  people  ever  uttered.  Again,  from  Russell's  "  Biglow 
Papers  "  is  quoted,  in  illustration,  the  one  line  :  "  An'  thet 
idee's  thet  every  man  doos  jest  wut  he  dam  pleases."  Mr. 
Wakefield  comments  :  "  This  being  so,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  improvement  can  be  looked  for  " — in  the  American 
people.  "On  the  contrary,"  he  concludes,  "there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  state  of  things,  of  which  I  have 
given  only  a  faint  impression,  will  grow  worse  and  worse, 
until  that  great  change  comes  which  all  thinking  Americans 
say  must  come  before  very  long."  With  another  characteris- 
tic quotation  from  the  "  Biglow  Papers,"  Mr.  Wakefield 
closes  his  own  extraordinary  paper. 

Candid  and  fair-minded  Englishmen  need  not  be  told  that 
"  The  Brand  of  Cain  "  is  not  upon  the  great  republic,  while 
the  enlightened  world  will  agree  that  upon  Mr.  Wakefield  is 
the  brand  of  Ananias  —  the  brand  that  Macaulay  bumed 
deep  into  the  shameless  brow  of  the  infamous  Barere.  As 
Dogberry  insisted  that  he  should  be  written  down  as  he  de- 
sired, Mr.  Wakefield  has  written  himself  as  a  consummate 
falsifier  of  a  brave  and  great  people,  of  whom  it  would  better 
become  his  nation  and  himself  to  speak  in  kindly  terms. 


The  city  of  Manchester,  in  England,  has  a  population  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand,  in  round  numbers,  and 
is  situated  thirty-five  miles  from  the  Eastham  estuary  of  the 
River  Mersey.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  has  a  population 
of  three  hundred  thousand,  and  is  situated  on  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  of  the  world,  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Manchester,  in  order  to  secure  water  communication 
for  herself,  has  planned  .and  is  constructing  a  ship  canal 
thirty-five  miles  in  length,  with  a  minimum  depth  of  twenty- 
six  and  a  minimum  width  at  the  bottom  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  feet,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  ten  millions  of  pounds 
sterling,  or  about  fifty  millions  of  dollars.  San  Francisco, 
with  no  need  of  a  canal  to  connect  her  with  the  open  ocean, 
sits  in  sublime  disregard  and  indifference  to  her  natural  ad- 
vantages, and  will  not  lift  a  finger  to  build  up  an  ocean-carry- 
ing trade.  Manchester  is  only  one  of  many  cities  in  Eng- 
land. San  Francisco  is  the  one  sea-port  of  the  whole  Pacific 
Coast  of  the  United  States,  with  a  commercial  situation  un- 
rivaled by  any  city  in  the  world. 

The  Manchester  Canal  will  be  pushed  to  completion,  even 
though  there  is  a  discussion  just  now  as  to  certain  expendi- 
tures which  are  asserted  to  have  been  unwarranted,  and  the 
canal  may  not  be  open  until  1 893,  instead  of  next  year  ;  but 
this  is  a  mere  matter  of  detail,  and  does  not  in  any  way  de- 
tract from  the  enterprise  and  energy  displayed  by  Man- 
chester or  from  the  neglect  of  opportunities  and  the  supine- 
ness  which  characterize  San  Francisco. 

This  city  is  suffering  from  dry  rot.  It  is  wholly  lacking  in 
the  push,  the  activity,  which  are  essential  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  any  city,  and  which  account  very  completely  for 
the  success  of  cities  like  Chicago.  The  men  in  San  Fran- 
cisco who  should  have  been  first  and  foremost  in  the  work  of 
helping  the  city  and  themselves  at  the  same  time,  have  sat 
with  folded  hands  and  lack-luster  eyes  and  seen  trade  and 
commerce  drift  and  slip  away  from  them,  and  then,  when 
called  to  account,  have  maundered  feebly  on  about  the  need 
of  a  competing  railroad,  as  though  railroads  did  or  could  con- 
trol the  transportation  of  the  world.  Why  should  Manchester 
spend  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  get  connection  with  tide-water 
on  the  Mersey,  if  railroads  are  the  only  carriers  of  freight  ? 
Why  is  Liverpool  the  greatest  commercial  city  in  Great 
Britain,  except  London,  unless  there  be  some  virtue  in  water 
carriage  ? 

It  is  true  that  one  or  more  competing  railroads  would 
benefit  this  city  ;  but  the  merchants  and  business  men  of  San 
Francisco  do  not  deserve  to  have  them  so  long  as  they 
neglect  the  great  ocean  highway,  which  no  corporation  or 
combination  of  corporations  can  monopolize.  No  matter 
how  many  lines  of  steamships  may  be  afloat  upon  the  ocean, 
there  is,  and  always  will  be,  room  for  more,  the  only  Umit 
h  ing  the  limit  of  profitable  investment. 

San  Francisco,  which  ought  to  be  the  cheapest  port  in  the 
world,  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  for  ships.  Charges  of 
every  kind  are  unreasonably  high,  the  excuse  being  that 
money  is  needed  to  complete  the  sea-wall.     This  excuse  has 


been  made  year  after  year,  but  the  sea-wall  is  not  completed, 
and  it  looks  as  though  it  never  would  be,  until  it  can  be 
divorced  completely  from  politics.  It  is  too  handy  and  com- 
fortable a  berth  for  decayed  and  decrepit  politicians  and 
political  workers  to  expect  it  to  be  broken  up  by  speedy 
completion. 

This,  however,  does  not  affect  the  question  of  water  trans- 
portation to  any  material  degree.  It  is  no  answer  to  a  propo- 
sition to  establish  a  line  of  freight-steamers  between  San 
Francisco  and  New  York,  to  say  that  tolls,  and  rates  of 
dockage,  and  pilot  fees,  and  such  charges,  are  too  high  in  this 
port.  They  are  too  high  ;  but  they  are  absolutely  insignifi- 
cant when  compared  with  the  charges  made  by  the  railroad 
companies  for  transportation.  They  would  form  but  a  very 
trifling  percentage  of  the  saving  which  could  be  effected 
were  there  a  line  or  lines  of  steamships  between  New  York 
and  this  city. 

It  may  have  been  noticed  recently  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany and  its  near  and  dear  friends  appear  quite  enthusiastic 
about  the  Nicaragua  Canal.  This  enthusiasm  is  devised  for 
a  puipose,  which  should  be  apparent.  The  Nicaragua  Canal 
can  not  be  finished  and  in  working  order  under  ten  years, 
according  to  the  most  trustworthy  estimates,  though  to  hear 
the  railroad  people  talk,  one  would  suppose  it  would  be 
finished  within  a  few  months.  In  the  interim,  the  railroads 
want  to  do  all  the  hauling,  and  consequently  do  not  want  to 
see  a  line  of  steamships  put  on  to  New  York.  The  Pacific 
Mail  does  not  trouble  them,  for  they  keep  it  "  fixed  "  by  sub- 
sidies. They  are,  however,  in  mortal  fear  of  an  independent 
line  of  freight-steamers  to  New  York,  for  such  a  line  would 
establish  a  competition  which  they  could  not  buy  off  nor 
frighten  off. 

Manchester  will  spend  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  get  to 
tide-water,  while  San  Francisco,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
past,  will  not  spend  one  dollar  to  aid  in  establishing  a  steam- 
ship line  to  New  York,  which  would  make  this  city  the  great 
distributing  point  for  the  whole  Pacific  Coast,  and  give  her 
the  metropolitan  rank  which  she  falsely  assumes.  Three 
million  dollars  would  be  ample  to  build,  equip,  and  put  into 
operation  such  a  line,  and  to  free  San  Francisco  from  a  rail- 
road thraldom  which  she  professes  to  find  oppressive  in  the 
extreme  ;  and  yet  we  risk  little  in  saying  that  not  one-tenth 
of  that  sum  could  be  raised  for  such  a  purpose  by  the  most 
strenuous  exertions.  What  wonder  that  those  who  have  the 
good  of  the  city  and  State  at  heart  grow  discouraged. 

Manchester  is  an  inland  city.  San  Francisco  is  on  the  sea. 
Manchester  has  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabit- 
ants. San  Francisco  has  three  hundred  thousand.  Man- 
chester expends  fifty  millions  of  dollars  to  get  to  the  ocean.  San 
Francisco  expends  not  a  tithe  of  that  sum  to  use  the  ocean  she 
is  already  on.  Manchester  has  over  a  hundred  steam-dredgers 
and  excavators  working  to  make  of  her  a  harbor.  San  Fran- 
cisco has  two  dredgers  languidly  working  to  maintain  the 
harbor  she  has.  Manchester  has  seventeen  thousand  work- 
men digging  the  canal  which  will  make  her  a  sea-port.  San 
Francisco  has  less  than  seventeen  hundred  engaged  in  the 
labors  incidental  to  a  sea-port. 

Yet  San  Francisco  has  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  Manchester  only  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand. 
But  Manchester  is  in  the  effete  monarchy  of  Great  Britain, 
and  San  Francisco  is  in  the  young  and  energetic  State  of 
California. 


Gioacchimo  Pecci,  Vicar  of  Christ  and  Supreme  Pontiff 
of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  not  feeling  very 
well.  In  the  course  of  nature,  he  can  not  last  much  longer, 
for,  in  March  last,  he  was  eighty-one  years  old.  Conse- 
quently, the  six  cardinal-bishops,  fifty  cardinal-priests,  and 
fourteen  cardinal-deacons,  who  compose  the  Sacred  College 
and  alone  have  a  vote  on  the  matter,  are  casting  a  pious  and 
speculative  eye  about  them  in  search  of  a  candidate  to  step 
into  Leo's  infallible  shoes.  Like  most  elderly  men,  though 
he  has  a  sure  thing  on  heaven,  His  Holiness  objects  to  the 
discussion  of  plans  that  hinge  upon  his  death.  He  hangs  on 
to  life  with  the  same  eagerness  that  he  might  be  expected  to 
manifest  were  he  a  mere  common  mortal,  instead  of  being 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  and  Envoy  Extraordinary  of  the 
Most  High  to  this  pippin  of  a  planet.  The  Cardinal-Vicar, 
Mgr.  Parocchi,  who  has  vice-episcopal  charge  of  the  Diocese 
of  Rome  itself,  was  so  indiscreet  as  recently  to  place  him- 
self "  in  the  hands  of  his  friends,"  and  let  it  be  understood 
that  he  was  a  candidate.  He  has  been  ordered  by  the 
offended  Pope  to  resign  his  dignities  and  go  into  retreat  with 
his  boom.  But  whether  Leo  the  Thirteenth  likes  it  or  not,  die 
he  must,  and  that  soon  ;  and  it  is  perfectly  natural  and 
proper  that  the  cardinals  should  be  looking  after  their  own 
fences,  or,  if  not  personally  ambitious,  helping  a  reverend 
friend  to  corral  delegates  to  the  convention. 

Throughout  the  Catholic  world  there  has,  of  late  years, 
arisen  a  desire  that  the  monopoly  of  the  Papacy,  which  the 
Italians  have  so  long  maintained,  should  be  broken.  As  any 
cardinal  is  eligible  to  the  office,  and  there  are  cardinals  in 
many  countries  much  more  important  and  much  more  faithful 


to  the  church  than  Italy,  it  is  held  that  the  highest  honti 
within  its  gift  should  be  open  to  the  competition  of  all.  Sinn 
the  accession  of  Stefano  the  Third,  in  A.  D.  752,  the  fir 
temporal  sovereign,  there  have  been  one  hundred  and  sixt| 
eight  popes,  and  of  these  one  hundred  and  forty  have  bee 
Italians  and  only  twenty-eight  of  other  nationalities,  most! 
French.  Not  for  three  hundred  and  sixty-eight  years  hasan 
but  a  native  of  Italy  worn  the  tiara.  The  last  outsider  ( 
hold  the  throne  was  Adrian,  a  Dutchman,  who  died  in  152: 
after  a  reign  of  but  a  few  months.  It  is  with  indignation  an 
a  rankling  sense  of  injustice  that  one  scans  in  vain  the  loo 
list  of  pontiffs  for  an  Irish  name. 

Our  voice  is  for  an  Irish  pope  to  succeed  Leo  the  Thj- 
teenth.  The  office  belongs  of  right  to  the  Irish.  t  No  otht 
people  have  been  so  loyal  to  the  ancient  faith  as  they — lea 
of  all  the  Italians  who,  scoffing  at  the  blasting  thunders  of  tl 
Vatican,  have  despoiled  the  Holy  See  of  its  temporal  posse 
sions  and  made  Heaven's  Lord  Lieutenant  a  prisoner.  Evet 
country  on  earth,  which  professes  Catholicism,  has  made  son 
intellectual  advance  within  the  past  few  hundred  year 
gaining  in  political  freedom  as  it  cooled  in  religious  fealty 
all  save  Ireland.  That  godly  island  stands  to-day  mental) 
and  spiritually  where  all  Europe  did  before  the  advent  < 
Luther,  when  an  interdict  plunged  a  nation  into  a  hell 
terror  and  gloom,  and  an  excommunication  meant  a  boyco 
to  the  death.  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  are  still  nominall 
Catholic,  but  fervor,  real  faith,  has  gone  from  their  heart 
whereas  Ireland's  devotion  is  so  hearty  that  the  Pope's  wril 
run  there  far  more  effectually  than  the  queen's.  He  is  th 
real  king  of  the  country,  and  he  rules  it  through  his  prelate 
and  priests,  as  the  mediaeval  Pontiffs  were  wont  to  rule  tb 
world.  Nowhere  else  is  there  such  obedience.  At  a  wor 
from  Rome  even  the  patriot's  tongue  is  stilled,  and  on  Pant 
command  Ireland  falls  at  England's  feet  and  kisses  their 
It  is  the  most  devout,  the  most  densely  ignorant,  the  mos 
superstitious  and  backward  country  in  Europe,  and  promise 
to  remain  so  for  some  centuries  to  come.  Consequently,  it 
title  to  the  chair  of  St.  Peter  is  unimpeachable.  It  is  Strang! 
indeed,  that  Ireland  has  not  long  ere  this  asserted  her  clea 
right  to  the  Papacy.  Her  sons  are  not  noted  for  their  diffi 
dence,  and  their  failure  to  enforce  their  claim  is  a  humiliatin 
acknowledgment  of  the  superiority  of  the  Italians  as  politi 
"dans.  For  the  plottings,  tradings,  and  diplomacy  of  Ameri 
can  national  conventions,  in  which  the  Irish  play  so  prominen 
and  edifying  a  part,  are  mere  child's  play  compared  with  lb 
finished  work  done  in  the  Sacred  College  by  the  Italia 
majority. 

Mr.  Christopher  A.  Buckley  is  an  Irishman,  and  we  resped 
fully  call  his  attention  to  the  approaching  campaign  for  th 
election  of  a  pope.  He  is  at  present  sojourning  in  Frencj 
Canada,  a  Catholic  country,  but  his  proper  place  is  in  Rome 
As  an  experienced  politician  and  enlightened  observer,  h 
would,  after  witnessing  the  processes  by  which  a  pope 
chosen,  have  his  mind  so  enriched  and  improved  that 
could,  with  safety,  return  to  this  community — return  so  skillet 
in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  "jam  things  through  "  that  hi 
might  snap  his  fingers  at  indictments  and  fear  no  rivals  ii 
chicanery.  Of  course  his  familiarity  with  history  will  prepan 
him  not  to  expect  to  see  at  Rome  any  of  the  rough  wor) 
which  was  in  vogue  in  the  good  old  times,  when  Europe  wai 
godly  and  had  no  doubts — when  Belisarius,  for  instance 
on  entering  the  Holy  City,  found  the  Pope  to  be  tip 
creature  of  the  abandoned  Theodora,  who  had  nominate! 
and  elected  him  ;  when  Stephen  the  Sixth  mutilated  the  bod] 
of  Formosus,  his  predecessor  ;  when  Theophylact,  a  boy  0 
twelve,  was  crowned  with  the  tiara  by  his  noble  family 
and  who,  when  he  grew  older,  sold  the  office  that  he  migb 
retire  and  marry,  after  years  of  wild  debauchery  ;  whelt 
there  were  three  rival  popes  hurling  spiritual  bombs  at  on! 
another,  and  battling  at  the  head  ol  their  armed  following  0: 
banditti ;  when  councils  deposed  pontiffs,  and  pontiffs  anathe 
matized  councils,  and  the  holy  office  was  often  seized  b) 
force ;  when  St.  Peter's  successors  were  frequently  profli 
gates,  drunkards,  poisoners,  infidels,  and  nearly  always  dis 
tinguished  boodlers,  enriching  themselves  by  the  sale  of  in 
dulgences,  and  otherwise  marketing  their  divine  power  tc 
bind  and  loose.  Mr.  Buckley  will  find  no  painful  scandals 
such  as  these  on  reaching  Rome.  The  rise  of  Protestantism 
and  the  revival  of  civilization  have  purified  the  church  and 
made  it  obligatory  upon  the  Pope  to  be  a  decent  man.  Bui 
the  eminent  San  Franciscan  publicist,  while  watching  the 
College  of  Cardinals  connubiating  and  sanctifying  their  ■"" 
ercise  of  pulls  and  formation  of  combines  with  prayer  and!- 
fasting,  will  recognize,  with  delight  and  admiration,  that  tl 
carnal  man  isn't  in  it  with  the  Lord's  anointed  when 
comes  to  practical  politics. 

As  an  Irishman  who  has,  by  honoring  American  citizenship 
in  accepting  it,  not  relinquished  his  love  of  his  native  land,  it 
is  Mr.  Buckley's  plain  duty  to  be  on  the  ground  in  order  that 
he  may  throw  his  great  influence  in  favor  of  the  election  of  an 
Irish  pope.  The  Catholic  clergy  of  America,  being  them- 
selves mostly  of  the  proud,  sensitive,  and  neglected  race,  will 
assuredly  back  his  efforts   with  their  prayers  and  blessing. 
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'Not  only  should  the  Pope  be  Irish,  but  Dublin  and  not  Rome 
ought  to  be  the  seat  of  the  Holy  See.  Chicago,  which  wants 
:he  Supreme  Pontiff  for  an  exhibit  at  the  World's  Fair,  would, 
we  are  sure,  on  the  closing  of  the  exhibition,  at  once  recog- 
nize Dublin's  superior  claims.  The  fear  that  Ireland,  honored 
at  once  with  the  Papacy  and  the  residence  of  the  head  of 
the  church,  would  relapse  into  pious  barbarism,  is  obvi- 
ously unfounded.  Not  without  the  miraculous  intervention 
)f  heaven  could  she  be  pushed  farther  in  that  direction  than 
ihe  has  already  gone  of  her  own  free  will.     On  to  Rome, 

tm  ihe:  ^r>  Buckley,  and  may  the  intercession  of  all  the  saints  attend 
pour  patriotic  and  holy  mission. 

libel 
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It  is  hardly  debatable  whether  Mexico,  Central  America, 

*  ind  South  America  are  qualified  for  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
aument  or  capable  of  perpetuating  it.     All  alike  belonging 

•  0  the  Spanish  crown  in  early  years  of  conquest  from  the 
latives,  it  was  not  until  after  the  independence  of  the  Ameri- 

'■•    :an  colonies  that  any  of  them  aspired  to  similar  independence. 

n  Mexico,  the  movement  began  as  early  as  i8io,but  did  not 

ipen  until  1821,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  Iturbide,  the  first 

■&    president  of  the  Junta,  after  the  proclamation  of  independ- 

;nce,  proclaimed  himself  emperor  in  less  than  two  years  and 

was  shot  in  less  than  one  year,  subsequently,  when  Mexico 

was  declared  a  republic.     Since  then,  Mexico  has  had  almost 

score  of  rulers — presidents  or  dictators — of  whom   Santa 

rYna  was  the  most  arbitrary,  if  not  the  ablest,  unless  the  palm 

pen    ae  allotted  to  Juarez,  who  was  entirely  Indian  in  blood.     The 

He  u    States  of    Central  America  —  Guatemala,   Costa  Rica,  San 

=  prtii    Salvador,  Nicaragua,  and  Honduras — declared  separate  ir.de- 

>nle     jendence  from   Spain  and  from  Mexico  in  following  years, 

-11    rod  in  each  a  form  of  republican  government  was  set  up. 

:i;    But  in  every  one  of  these  petty  republics  the  brief  history  of 

a  a    the  government  has  alternated  between  insurrection,  usurpa- 

i*.  a   tion,  dictatorship,  tyranny,  and  revolution,  until  it  is  difficult 

:r.:.   to  determine  whether  factions   or  usurpers  rule  ;    but  none 

:ontinue  long  in  rule. 

It  is  the  same  in  South  America,  from  the  isthmus  State  of 
Colombia  to  the  barbarian  frontier  of  Patagonia.  Ecuador 
is  the  least  turbulent  of  the  little  republics  on  the  Pacific 
side,  but  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile  have  never  enjoyed  a  long 
period  of  peace  and  order.  Chile  was  the  first  to  declare  in- 
dependence, and  is  peopled  with  the  hardiest  and  best  fitted 
for  republican  government  of  the  countries  of  South  America. 
Still  Chile  appears  lacking  in  the  essentials  of  enduring  re- 
publican government.  Bolivia  has  never  enjoyed  the  rule  of 
a  worthy  successor  of  Bolivar,  and  has  been  shorn  of  her 
territory  by  Peru  and  Chile  until  she  has  now  only  a  small 
line  upon  the  coast  and  possesses  no  considerable  ocean  port. 
Peru  has  suffered  most  from  the  aggression  of  Chile,  and  is  in 
feeble  condition.     She  is  in  the  peace  of  inanition. 

On  the  Atlantic  side,  there  is  a  similar  dismal  reckon- 
ing. The  Guianas — Dutch,  English,  and  French — need  not 
be  comprised  ;  they  are  not  republics.  Venezuela  is  barely  a 
republic  in  name.  The  Argentine  Confederation  has  figured 
as  a  republic  for  a  half-century,  with  many  fluctuations  of 
territory  and  vicissitudes  of  condition.  It  has  been  ruled  as 
despotism  and  trifled  with  by  the  weakest  of  presi- 
dents. It  is  now  laboring  out  of  misrule  and  bankruptcy. 
Brazil,  the  first  of  South  American  empires  and  young- 
est of  republics,  is  already  in  throes  of  dismemberment. 
The  rule  of  Dom  Pedro  the  Second  —  second  of  his  line 
from  the  separation  from  Portugal,  which  continued  from 
the  abdication  of  his  father,  in  1831,  with  a  regency  until  he 
was  crowned — was  the  mildest  form  of  imperial  government 
recorded  in  all  history ;  and  every  year  the  emperor  intro- 
duced actually  republican  forms  to  make  it  more  conform  to 
a  government  of  the  people — they  were  not  considered  as 
subjects,  but  as  citizens.  Nevertheless,  they  rose  in  revolu- 
tion, exiled  the  aged  emperor,  and  set  up  a  republic — so- 
called.  Their  president  imitated  Iturbide,  first  president  of 
Mexico,  and  declared  himself  dictator,  with  imperial  powers 
beyond  those  exercised  by  Dom  Pedro.  Reports  come  of 
revolted  provinces.  The  most  important  of  these,  Rio 
Grande  of  the  South,  comprises  a  large  population  and  is 
formidable.  Bahia  and  Pernambuco,  and  other  northern 
provinces,  likewise  revolted,  and  Fonseca  fell.  His  successor, 
Peixotto,  is  already  struggling  with  sullen  States  which  have 
revolted  against  his  authority. 

All  these  examples  tend  to  prove  that  the  Latin  blood  lacks 
the  ichor  from  which  flows  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. The  Latin  races  have  the  wisdom  to  draft  re- 
publican constitutions ;  but  they  lack  the  calm,  earnest, 
resolute,  and  enduring  characteristics  to  sustain  and  abide  by 
their  own  declaration  of  rights  and  principles.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  and  the  passion  for  vengeance — for  personal  re- 
venge— lurk  in  their  nature,  and  blood  alone  can  satisfy  them. 
More  lives  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  internal  insurrections 
and  factional  revolutions  of  the  several  republics  of  Central 
America  and  South  America  than  in  all  their  wars  with  each 
other.  The  history  of  Mexico,  since  the  rebellion  of  the 
priests  in  18 10,  and  the  short  reign   of  Iturbide  as  emperor, 


which  was  the  culmination  of  that  revolt,  is  reddened  with 
more  blood,  ten  times  over,  than  was  spilled  in  the  wars  with 
Texas  and  the  United  States.  Priesthood  and  republican 
government  can  not  exist  in  harmony. 

The  recent  scarcity  of  water  in  New  York  caused  another 
exhibition  of  that  queer  provincialism  which  is  inherent  in  all 
large  cities.  Of  course,  to  be  threatened  with  thirst  is  enough 
to  alarm  any  community,  but  when  a  general  affliction  falls 
or  impends,  it  is  amusing  to  see  how  New  York  unconsciously 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  belting  of  the  universe  has  slipped 
from  its  wheel.  On  the  occasion  of  the  great  snow-storm 
and  blizzard  of  1S8S,  the  prevailing  feeling  in  the  metropolis 
was  not  one  of  exasperation  at  finding  itself  as  completely 
paralyzed  as  a  snow-bound  Dakota  village  in  winter,  but  a 
sensation  of  astonishment  and  chagrin,  that  was  expressed  by 
the  newspapers,  which  said  mournfully,  as  if  the  thought  were 
new,  that  "after  all,  our  high  modem  civilization  is  still  sub- 
ject to  the  primal  forces  of  nature"  —  a  state  of  mind 
exactly  similar  to  that  of  the  dying  farmer,  who  demanded 
querulously  what  the  Lord  meant  by  making  him  off  right 
in  the  midst  of  the  harvest.  But  the  water  scare  was  pro- 
ductive of  one  good  thing  :  it  disposed  effectually  of  the 
pretensions  of  General  Dyrenforth,  the  Washington  patent 
lawyer,  who  has  set  up  in  business  as  a  rain-maker  and  wasted 
eight  thousand  dollars  of  the  government's  good  money  in 
August  last  by  bombarding  the  skies  of  Texas.  The  New 
York  World  offered  to  pay  all  expenses  if  he  would  work  his 
mortars  and  explosive  balloons  in  the  Croton  Valley.  At 
first  he  accepted  the  invitation,  then  temporized,  and  finally 
backed  out  altogether  from  so  decisive  a  test  of  his  powers. 
The  consequent  newspaper  discussion  of  his  ability  to  com- 
mand the  clouds,  brought  out  some  interesting  facts.  Among 
them  was  the  important  one  that,  while  he  was  shooting  into 
the  firmament  over  the  Staked  Plains,  a  great  storm,  covering 
an  area  of  hundreds  of  square  miles,  was  whirling  down  from 
the  North-West,  and  passed  over  Texas  just  in  time  to  give 
Dyrenforth  and  his  popguns  the  benefit  of  a  coincidence. 
It  has  also  come  to  light  that  he  permitted  to  go,  without 
contradiction,  the  inventions  of  newspaper  reporters  who  re- 
corded successes  that  had  not  been  achieved.  Colonel  Cockerill, 
of  the  Commercial  Advertiser \  with  a  fine  sense  of  humor, 
performed  a  feat  which  conferred  the  double  blessing  of 
bringing  Dyrenforth's  preposterous  rain-making  devices  and 
the  World's  solemn  humbuggery  into  ridicule.  The  latter 
paper  was  ablaze  with  broadsides  about  its  own  surpassing 
enterprise  and  what  the  general  was  to  do  in  the  way  of 
rescuing  the  metropolis  from  drought.  The  signal  service 
reported  the  approach  of  a  storm,  whereupon  the  colonel 
gravely  ordered  out  artillery  to  Croton  Valley,  and  began 
firing  just  as  the  clouds  commenced  to  yield  their  water.  It 
was  a  great  "scoop,"  the  World  was  covered  with  humiliation 
as  with  a  garment,  and  Khz  Advertiser  has  succeeded  General 
Dyrenforth  as  the  master  of  the  heavens — to  the  advantage 
of  its  subscription-list  and  advertising  patronage. 

After  Professor  Simon  Newcomb's  exposure  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  to  produce  rain  by  concussion,  to 
which  the  Argonaut^  some  weeks  ago,  drew  attention,  it  is 
strange  that  intelligent  men  can  still  be  found  who  put  any 
faith  in  Dyrenforth,  who  appears  to  be  a  very  shifty  sort  of 
charlatan.  As  Professor  Newcomb  points  out,  concussion  is 
merely  sound,  and  sound-waves  can  not  make  rain.  No 
physical  fact,  he  reminds  us,  is  better  established  than  that, 
under  the  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
aqueous  vapor  of  the  air  can  not  be  condensed  into  clouds 
except  by  cooling,  and  if  concussion  have  any  effect  at  all, 
it  is  to  cause  compression,  which  creates  heat.  The  forma- 
tion of  clouds  in  a  clear  sky,  without  motion  of  the  air  or 
change  in  the  temperature  of  the  vapor,  is  simply  impossible. 
Newcomb  proves  this — the  fallacy  of  the  bombardment 
theory — by  the  following  demonstration  : 

"  When  a  bomb  explodes,  a  certain  quantity  of  gas.  say.  five  or  six  cubic  yards, 
is  suddenly  produced.  It  pushes  aside  and  compresses  the  surrounding  air  in  all 
directions,  and  this  motion  and  compression  arc  transmitted  from  one  portion  of 
(he  air  to  another.  The  amount  of  motion  diminishes  as  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tance ;  a  simple  calculation  shows  that,  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  point  of 
explosion,  it  would  not  be  one  ten-thousandth  of  an  inch.  The  condensation  is 
only  momentary ;  it  may  last  the  hundredth  or  ihe  thousandth  of  a  second,  accord- 
ing to  the  suddenness  and  violence  of  the  exp'osion  ;  then  elasticity  restores  the 
air  to  its  original  condition,  and  everything  is  just  as  it  was  before  the  explosion. 
A  thousand  detonations  can  produce  no  more  effect  upon  the  air,  or  upon  the 
watery  vapor  in  it,  than  a  thousand  rebounds  of  a  small  boy's  rubber-ball  would 
produce  upon  a  stone  wall." 

Dyrenforth's  scheme  is  based  upon  the  popular  belief  that 
battles  are  always  followed  by  rain — a  phenomenon,  the  oc- 
currence of  which  is  by  no  means  established  by  statistics. 
Newcomb  asserts  that  if  such  rains  descend,  they  are  pro- 
duced by  the  smoke  ascending  into  the  clouds  and  forming 
nuclei  for  the  agglomeration  of  their  vapor  into  drops,  and 
not  by  the  detonations. 

No  more  money  should  be  put  into  the  pocket  of  General 
Dyrenforth.  If  rain-making  experiments  are  to  be  continued 
at  the  public  cost,  they  should  be  intrusted  to  scientific  men 
of  recognized  standing,  who  would   not  make  the  government 

ridiculous. 

♦ — 

Some  weeks  ago,  an  article  appeared  upon  this  page,  com- 
menting on  the  fact  that  "  General  W.  O.  McDowell,  of  the 


Human  Freedom  League,  had  sailed  for  Europe  bearing  a 
petition  two  and  three-quarter  miles  long,  signed  by  five  hun- 
dred thousand  Americans,  begging  for  better  treatment  for 
certain  subjects  of  the  Czar."  The  Argonaut  was  not  favor- 
ably impressed  by  General  W.  O.  McDowell  and  his  Hu- 
man Freedom  League,  and  said  so  very  plainly.  We  inti- 
mated that  America  has  no  more  right  to  meddle  with  the 
Czar's  treatment  of  his  subjects  than  the  Grand  Turk  has  to 
protest  against  the  treatment  of  negroes  in  our  Southern 
States.  This  journal  further  remarked  that  it  was  about  time 
the  United  States  desisted  from  forming  its  opinions  of  Rus- 
sian affairs  from  views  obtained  through  the  distorted  medium 
of  English  newspaper  goggles.  We  added  that,  consider- 
ing the  fact  that  Russia  was  the  only  friend  this  country  has 
ever  had  among  European  nations,  and  that  her  fleet  was 
ready  to  side  with  us  in  case  England  intervened  in  our  Civil 
War,  American  abuse  of  Russia  was  both  impolitic  and  un- 
grateful. 

We  might  have  added  that  a  country  which  has  for  years 
maintained  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  has  denied  the  right  of 
any  European  power  to  interfere  not  only  in  its  own  affairs, 
but  in  those  of  any  republic  in  the  Western  hemisphere,  cuts 
a  most  ludicrous  figure  when  it  attempts  to  meddle  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  a  European  empire. 

We  have  been  surprised  by  the  large  number  of  letters 
which  have  come  to  the  Argonaut  office  indorsing  and 
warmly  approving  these  views.  We  select  from  among  them 
one  written  by  Professor  Edwin  A.  Grosvenor,  formerly  of 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  Professor  Grosvenor  has 
been  much  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  probably  knows  more 
of  the  Slavic,  Osmanli,  and  Muscovite  races  than  many 
Russophobes — perhaps  more,  even,  than  the  editors  of  our 
great  dailies,  if  that  be  possible.     Here  is  his  letter  : 

Editors  Argonaut:  I  have  just  read  in  the  Argonauttcii  November  16th, 
your  editorial  on  the  "Human  Freedom  League"  petition,  and  I  have  read  it 
with  exceeding  satisfaction.  There  is,  to-day,  such  an  amount  of  unwarranted 
abuse  of  Russia,  and  of  sentimentalism  in  reference  to  her  domestic  administra- 
tion, current  in  our  American  press,  that  it  is  refreshing  ■  to  read  an  editorial  at 
oace  so  sensible,  reasonable,  and  just  as  your  own.  Let  me  say,  I  know  some- 
thing whereof  I  affirm.  During  seventeen  years  I  was  professor  of  history  in 
Robert  College,  Constantinople.  I  have  many  Russian  friends,  of  various  social 
rank,  and  have  traveled  in  Russia,  besides  being  well  acquainted  with  many  per- 
sons who  have  traveled  extensively  in  that  country,  and  have  done,  or  are  doing, 
business  there  as  well  as  in  Siberia, 

The  Russian  system  is,  indeed,  different  from  our  own,  and  exceedingly  sorry 
I  would  be  to  see  it  applied  to  my  own  country,  nor  would  I  like  to  see  the  Aus- 
trian or  German  system,  or  the  peculiar  republicanism  of  France,  prevalent  in 
America.  Were  I  a  Russian,  I  should  probably  like  it,  as  there  is  no  question  that 
the  vast  majority  of  Russians  do  ;  were  I  a  Russian  philosopher,  I  should  doubt- 
less say  it  is  the  system  best  adapted  and  most  congenial  to  the  Slavic  mind.  Of 
Russia,  the  average  American  obtains  his  impressions  from  Russian  political  exiles 
and  communists,  and  from  the  English  periodicals.  Of  the  first  source,  it  may  be 
said  that  refugees  are  always  bitter  against  the  ruling  power.  Some  of  these 
refugees  are  doubtless  honest  and  some  doubtless  feel  an  attachment  to  the  land 
whose  rulers  they  denounce.  But  the  vast  majority  are  convicted  criminals,  es- 
caped from  punishment — "  No  rogue  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw,  with  good  opinions 
of  the  law."  And,  as  to  the  second  source,  England  and  Russia  are  arch  rivals, 
all  the  bitterer  in  their  mutual  antagonism  because  neither  sees  on  the  European 
continent  any  other  power  of  which  she  is  afraid.  What  Republican  would 
consent  that  the  aims,  principles,  and  policy  of  the  Republican  party  should  be 
judged  by  the  statements  of  Democratic  opponents?  Even  more  distorted  and 
inexact  is  the  picture  presented  of  Russia  when  seen  through  the  eyes  of  the 
British  press.  By  "  Eriiish  press,"  I  would  include  the  New  York  Times,  a  paper 
which,  though  domesticated  on  American  soil,  is  more  English  than  American. 

The  friendly  attitude  of  Russia  toward  the  United  Slates  all  through  our 
history,  and  especially  in  our  great  national  crisis,  you  have  well  brought  out. 
"  That  government  has  been  the  only  friend  we  ever  had  among  the  nations  of 
Europe."  That  statement  is  emphatically  true  ;  and  it  is  true  to-day  in  reference 
to  the  attitude  of  the  Russian  people  even  more  than  of  the  government.  The 
Russian,  wherever  he  meets  an  American,  considers  he  is  meeting  a  friend.  In 
my  own  experience,  the  fact  that  I  was  an  American  has  gained  me  a  cordial 
welcome  wherever  I  have  met  a  Russian ;  and  1  have  met  them  in  many  places 
—at  the  Russian  monastery  and  sketesof  Mount  Athos,  among  the  pilgrims  of 
Palestine,  on  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic,  and  in  Southern  and  Western 
Europe,  as  well  as  in  th*  Ottoman  Empire  and  through  their  own  vast  country. 

But  in  addition  to  all  other  considerations,  there  is  one  that  no  American  should 
ever  forget ;  and  it  is  that,  whatever  political  liberty  the  peoples  of  south-eastern 
Europe  enjoy,  they  owe  it  very  largely,  some  of  them  entirely,  to  the  exertions  of 
Russia  in  their  behalf.  Governments  are  selfish,  and  governmental  acts  often 
prompted  by  selfishness  alone.  But  the  great  popular  Russian  uprising  that  freed 
Bulgaria  was  not  a  governmental  act,  but  the  outburst  of  Russian  sympathy  for 
brothers  in  distress.  Greece,  by  immense  sacrifices,  almost  attained  her  independ- 
ence unaided.  Montenegro,  with  deathless  heroism,  never  submitted,  however 
oppressed,  yet  both  were  largely  indebted  to  Russian  assistance  in  the  end.  But 
Roumania,  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  owe  their  autonomy  and  every  political  privilege 
they  enjoy,  not  to  themselves,  not  to  any  other  foreign  power,  but  directly  and  only 
to  Russia.  Attribute  the  fact  to  whatever  unworthy  motive  one  may,  yet  the  fact 
remains  that  it  was  Russia  that  sustained  them  with  her  sympathy  and  her  bene- 
factions during  their  bondage,  and  that  gave  them  independence  at  last.  There 
were,  indeed,  some  noble  Englishmen  who  with  tongue,  and  pen,  and  sword,  all 
through  this  century,  have  been  willing  to  sympaihi2e  with  the  oppressed.  But 
official  England  has  regarded  every  movement  toward  liberty  among  the  peoples 
of  i-ouib-eastem  Europe  just  as  Lord  Palmerston  regarded  the  Battle  of  Novarino — 
as  "an  untoward  event."  That  same  spirit  was  invariably  shown  by  official  Eng- 
land that  made  her  during  our  four  years'  national  agony — 

"  Clasp  the  hands  that  ached  with  walloping  the  nigger." 

The  persecution  of  the  Jews  I  neither  palliate  nor  excuse,  although  there  are 
two  sides  to  that  question,  as  to  every  other ;  nor  do  I  other  evils  in  the  Russian 
administrative  system  ;  but  it  is  to  be  said  that  these  evils  are  described  to  us  in 
terms  of  enormous  exaggeration,  and  that  there  is  no  power,  not  even  America, 
so  without  sin  as  to  be  qualified  to  cast  the  first  stone  at  Russia,  1  believe  that 
Russia— above  all,  her  devoted,  consecrated  emperor— is  striving  to  do  the  best 
she  can.  Her  geographical  position  has  created  for  her  difficulties  that  exi-t  for 
no  other  European  people.  In  no  other  country  has  geography  played  a  larger 
part  in  national  character  and  destiny  than  in  Russia.  She  asks  no  favors  at  the 
bar  of  public  opinion.  For  grappling  with  her  own  immense  problems,  she  needs 
only  time  and  patience.  She  has  a  right  to  expect  sympathy,  or,  at  least,  justice 
from  abroad— above  alt,  from  America. 

I  intended  to  write  only  a  page,  I  have  written  pages.  But  the  prominence 
and  importance  of  the  subject  would  warrant  even  more  than  I  have  said. 

Very  respectfully  yours.  Edwin  a.  Grosvenor. 

MiLi-tiURV,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass.,  November  24,  1891. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  United  States 
Minister  at  St.  Petersburg,  will  unofficially  inform  M.  De 
Giers,  the  Russian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  that  in  the 
United  States  there  is,  in  addition  to  the  "  Human  Freedom 
League,"  one  known  as  The  International  League  For 
Minding  One's  Own  Business  ;  that  in  the  United  States 
this  extraordinary  envoy  and  preposterous  plenipotentiary 
represents  not  the  sensible  people,  but  only  the 
in  the  United  States,  General  W.  O.  McDi 
upon  as  the  premium  wild  ass  of  the  nineteenth 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  7,  1891. 


"  HAT." 

"  Hat !  Yo'  dern  lazy,  shirkin'  heifer  !  What  d'yeh 
mean  b'  layin'  abed  like  a  drunken  shote  't  this  hyar  time  o' 
day?     Git  up,  blast  yeh  !     D'ye  heah  me .?" 

As  Mr.  Orrin  Halpine's  voice  might  have  done  duty  as  a 
fog-horn,  and  as,  by  climbing  a  couple  of  steps  of  the  rickety 
ladder  leading  to  the  little  attic,  he  could  have  shouted  his 
morning  greeting  into  his  step -daughter's  very  ear,  it  is  need- 
less to  state  that  his  last  query  was  entirely  superfluous. 
Perhaps  he  thought  so,  too,  for  he  did  not  wait  for  any  reply, 
but  turned  and  clumped  out  to  the  forlorn  little  lean-to,  out 
by  the  big  rocks,  which  he  dignified  by  the  name  "  stable," 
whence  the  sounds  which  presently  issued  informed  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  that  he  was  venting  some  of  his  bad 
temper  on  his  two  unfortunate  horses. 

Up  in  the  little,  stuffy  attic  a  girl  knelt,  staring  stonily  out 
of  the  tiny  window,  through  which  the  morning  sun,  rising 
over  Redtop,  had  shot  a  blistering  ray  and  wakened  her,  long 
before  Orrin  Halpine  had  called  her.  From  the  room  below 
came  the  cross,  whining  voices  of  two  or  three  of  the  little 
Halpines,  quarreling  over  the  possession  of  a  little,  scrawny, 
blear-eyed  kitten  one  of  them  had  found  at  Gray's  boarding- 
camp  the  day  before.  Several  big  blue-flies  buzzed  drowsily 
on  the  pane.  From  the  stable  came  the  sound  of  kicks,  and 
curses,  and  the  plunging  of  frightened  horses.  Out  by  the 
hen-house,  old  Podge,  one  of  Orrin  Halpine's  starved-looking, 
miserable  dogs,  lay  asleep.  Two-year-old  Bud  toddled  up 
and  kicked  him,  as  he  had  seen  his  father  do,  and  the  dog  ran 
away,  terrified,  but  without  a  yelp.  The  Halpine  dogs  got 
kicked  for  yelping,  as  Podge  knew  only  too  well. 

The  girl  at  the  window  in  the  attic  drooped  her  head  and 
groaned. 

"  Oh,  God  !  I  s'pose  all  ov  'em'll  be  like  him.  Pore 
mammy — pore,  broke-down,  tired  mammy  !  Jes'  t'  think  ef 
they  all  grows  up  brutes,  like  the'r  pop  !  An1  how  kin  it  be 
ever  helped,  when  they  all  sees  an'  hears  him,  all  th'  time 
drunk,  an'  swearin',  an'  cussin',  an'  'busin'  mammy,  an  them, 
an*  th*  pore,  dumb  critters  ?  Oh,  God,  I  cyarn't  stan!  this  no 
more  !     Please  help  us  !  " 

Above  the  wrangling  of  the  children  and  the  clatter  of 
breakfast  dishes  rose  a  tired,  cracked,  female  voice  :  "  Hattie  ! 
Hat-tee  !     Air  yo'  up  ?  " 

The  girl  at  the  window  rose  slowly  to  her  feet,  wiped  her 
eyes,  and  clambered  down  the  little  ladder,  near  the  foot  of 
which  stood  the  family  wash-stand,  consisting  of  a  rude 
bench,  on  which  stood  a  pail  of  water,  with  a  gourd  in  it,  and 
a  tin"  basin. 

Hattie  washed  herself,  wiped  on  the  long  roller-towel  near 
by,  deftly  fastened  up  her  long,  thick,  wavy  hair,  and  began 
to  assist  her  mother  in  getting  breakfast,  without  a  word. 

They  did  not  look  like  mother  and  daughter,  these  two 
women.  Mrs.  Halpine,  at  seventeen,  had  been  an  uncom- 
monly pretty  girl.  At  thirty-six,  she  was  old,  thin,  faded, 
with  a  weak,  tremulous  mouth  and  unkempt,  half-bleached 
hair — an  old  woman  before  her  time,  worn  with  rheumatism, 
and  toil,  and  child-bearing.  She  had  never  known  anything 
better — only  for  a  brief  year,  and  that  was  so  long  ago  that 
the  memory  was  an  indistinct  one.  Fred  Barnett  came  to 
the  mountains,  all  the  way  from  Nashville,  to  fish,  and  hunt, 
and  sketch,  and  pass  a  quiet  summer.  He  came  to  Wood- 
son's Gap,  and  met  Tillie  Parsons,  and  his  six  weeks'  outing 
became  twelve,  and  the  twelve  weeks  became  a  year,  for  he 
and  Tillie  were  married,  and  he  stayed  and  worked  the  little 
mountain  farm — stayed  because  his  people  had  written  to  him 
that  he  need  not  come  home,  except  alone. 

It  was  not  the  life  for  handsome,  scholarly,  luxury-loving 
Fred  Barnett,  and  one  cool  October  night,  after  a  day  of 
restless  wandering  in  the  woods,  he  wrote  a  few  letters,  kissed 
his  wife  tenderly,  and  went  to  sleep,  never  to  waken. 

Tillie  cried  a  good  deal,  but  her  heart  did  not  break  ;  and 
when  the  baby  came,  three  months  later,  her  sorrow  only  ex- 
pressed itself  in  the  wish  that  Fred  might  have  been  there  to 
see  the  little  one. 

Then,  when  big  Orrin  Halpine,  who  had  been  so  attentive 
to  her  sister  Susie,  suddenly  asked  her  to  marry  him — prin- 
cipally because  Susie  had  refused  him,  but  Tillie  did  not 
know  it — she  consented,  and  for  a  while  was  just  as  happy  as 
though  Fred  Barnett  had  never  come  to  Woodson's  Gap. 

Babies  came,  and  more  babies,  and  Hattie  grew  into  girl- 
hood and  womanhood  almost  before  her  mother  noticed  it. 
Then — only  a  year  gone  by — a  letter  had  come  from  Fred 
Barnett's  mother — a  carefully  worded  epistle,  saying  that  if 
Hattie  would  come  to  her,  and  leave  everything  in  the  old 
life,  she  would  do  well  for  her,  and  bring  her  up  a  lady,  as 
became  a  daughter  of  the  Barnetts. 

Hattie  read  the  letter,  with  throbbing  heart  and  flushed 
cheeks.  How  often  the  poor  child  had  dreamed  and 
hoped  for  this  very  opportunity  !     To  go  to  school — to  learn, 

and  see,  and  know  the  great  world.     And  then — then 

But  "then"  was  too  far  in  the  future  to  come  within  the 
scope  of  her  imagination,  and  she  took  the  letter,  in  great 
glee,  to  her  mother,  not  dreaming  that  Mrs.  Halpine  would 
be  one  whit  less  pleased  than  she  herself  was.  The  elder 
woman  read  Mrs.  Barnett's  note,  and,  after  the  fashion  of  such 
weak  creatures,  wilted  into  a  chair  and  wept — not  for  joy,  but 
for  reasons  purely  selfish,  which  Hattie  readily  understood, 
for  she  crumpled  the  letter  in  her  little  clenched  hand  and 
threw  it  into  the  fire.  Mrs.  Halpine  protested,  weakly,  in 
spite  of  her  own  gladness,  at  first,  but  Hattie  took  up  the 
burdens  of  her  starved,  lonely  life  and  went  on  as  before. 


After  breakfast,  which  Orrin  Halpine's  ugly  temper  made 
more  than  usually  unpleasant,  Hattie  took  a  pail  and  walked 
down  to  the  spring,  near  the  stage-road.  It  was  cool  and 
quiet  down  there,  and  at  this  time  of  day  there  was  seldom 
any  one  passing,  so  Hattie,  worn  out  with  a  night  of  wake- 
fi  ness — for  Orrin  Halpine  had  come  home  drunk,  and  she 
feared  for  the  consequences  to  her  mother — sat  down  by  the 
spring  to  rest  and  think. 

The  long,  dreary,  unhappy  year  that  had  gone  by — had  it 


brought  anything  to  reward  the  sacrifice  she  had  made? 
Would  not  her  mother's  life  have  been  really  more  endurable 
without  her  ?  For  she  was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  trouble 
between  Halpine  and  her  mother. 

And  what  good  had  her  sacrifice  done  ?  Where  would  it 
all  end  ?  Her  mother  would  miss  her  if  she  went  away  ;  but, 
she  asked,  a  little  bitterly,  "  How  long  ?  " 

These  and  other  thoughts  crowded  into  her  mind,  and  a 
spirit  of  pure  selfishness,  she  had  never  before  felt,  entered 
into  them.  Why  should  she,  after  all,  throw  away  everything 
the  world  held  for  her  for  the  sake  of  her  weak,  selfish 
mother  and  those  little  Halpines  ?  She  never  thought  of 
them  as  being  anything  more  to  her  than  Orrin  Halpine's 
children.  Had  she  not  rights  as  well  as  others?  And — she 
had  foolishly  thrown  away  the  only  chance  her  life  had  held. 
No,  there  had  been  Sam  Hollis.  What  would  he  not  have 
done  for  her  !  But  she  had  told  him  that  she  could  not  care 
for  him  as  he  deserved,  and  he  went  away — to  Louisville,  it 
was  said,  but  she  did  not  know,  for  he  sent  no  word,  though 
she  heard  he  was  doing  well. 

If  he  would  only  come  back  !  She  thought  she  would  be 
kinder  to  him.  and  they  would  be  happy.  Would  they  ? 
She  was  not  quite  sure,  for  she  did  not  feel  certain  that  she 
could  ever  love  him — and  suppose  they  should  marry,  and 
Sam,  poor,  sensitive,  loving  fellow,  should  learn  for  certain 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him  as  he  did  for  her  ?  He  had  not 
believed  it  before.  But  Sam  was  gone,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  she  would  ever  see  him  again.  Even  if  he  should 
come  back,  and  ask  her  to  be  his  wife,  could  she  be  wicked 
enough  to  accept  him  ?  And  poor  Hattie  bowed  her  aching 
head  on  the  cool  stone  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

A  tall  young  man,  in  "  store  clothes,"  came  along  the  road, 
whistling  softly.  He  saw  the  dejected  figure  by  the  spring, 
and  his  heart  leaped. 

"  Hattie  !  is  it  yo',  honey  ?" 

"  Sam  !  oh,  Sam  !  "  And  then  she  was  in  his  arms,  and 
his  kind,  honest  voice  was  whispering  sweet,  passionate  words 
in  her  ear.  He  had  tried  to  stay  away,  he  said,  but  could 
not.    He  had  to  come  back  and  see  her  once  more  ;  and 

"  Hattie,  darlin',  will  yo'  come  now  ?  I  cyarn't  git  'long, 
nohow,  'thout  yeh.  Yo'  mus'  come,  honey.  I  shan't  go 
'way  an'  leave  yo'  hyar.  I'm  doin'  well,  an'  yo'  knows  I  luv 
yeh,  an'Il  be  good  t5  yeh.     Will  yo'  come,  honey? " 

The  girl  did  not  answer  at  once.  There  was  a  battle, 
and  a  hard  one,  going  on  in  that  true  little  heart,  and 
Hattie's  better  self  was  winning.  Presently  she  choked 
back  the  sobs  and  looked  tearfully  up  into  the  kind,  brown 
eyes  which  gazed  at  her  so  longingly — and  her  battle  was 
won. 

"  Sam  !  Sam  !  Ef  yo1  on'y  knowed  how  hard  it  is  fer 
me !  But  I  cyarn't,  Sam.  It'd  be  too  wicked — fer  I  hain't 
changed  none.  God  knows  I  wish't  I  c'u'd  go  with  yo', 
Sam — but  I  like  yeh  too  much  fer  t'  make  yeh  mis'able  all 
yo're  life.  No,  dotCt — don't  say  anythin'  mo' !  It  on'y 
makes  me  feel  wusser,  an'  kin  do  no  good.  Go,  an'  fergit  it 
all,  honey.     Good-by — good-by." 

The  man  understood,  and  did  not  speak.  He  only 
pressed  the  tired  form  closer,  and  kissed  the — for  once — un- 
resisting lips  again  and  again,  turned  suddenly  and  was 
gone. 

Hattie,  with  burning  eyes,  watched  the  strong,  manly 
form  until  it  disappeared  around  the  sharp  bend  in  the  road, 
just  below.  Then  she  took  the  pail  and  dragged  herself 
back  to  the  thorns,  and  crosses,  and  misery  of  the  old  life. 

R.  L.  Ketchum. 

Yankton,  S.  D.,  December,  1891. 


The  following  recently  appeared  in  the  St.  Ja?nes's  Gazette^ 
an  English  publication  : 

"What  manner  of  men  have  been  the  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Presidents  and  Premiers  of  France  in  our  own  days  ? 
With  the  solitary  exceptions  of  Grant  and  McMahon — skillful  soldiers, 
but  little  more — Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gambetta,  they  have  been 
mediocrities  or  nonentities.  Sometimes  they  have  been  worthy  citizens, 
like  Grevy  and  Garfield  ;  sometimes  they  have  been  Andrew  Jacksons 
and  Rouviers.  For  the  most  part,  good  men  of  business,  irreproach- 
able in  private  life,  capable  of  conducting  themselves  with  dignity,  free 
from  ostentation,  and  discreet  in  word  and  deed,  but,  so  far  as  real 
ability  or  powers  of  leadership  are  concerned,  no  better  than  thousands 
of  their  fellow-countrymen.  During  the  same  period  monarchies  have 
been  governed  by  men  like  the  three  German  emperors,  by  Prince 
Bismarck,  Cavour,  Palmerston,  Beaconsfield,  Mr.  Gladstone,  Lord 
Salisbury — men  whose  place  in  history  is  assured  ;  and  yet  the  delusion 
still  prevails  that  not  only  do  republics  provide  political  careers  for 
men  of  genius,  but  that  in  a  republic  the  man  of  genius  must  of 
necessity  become  the  ruler," 


"  Athletic  lung  "  is  a  medical  term  used  to  designate  the 
abnormal  development  of  lung  possessed  by  some  athletes. 
The  condition  is  produced  by  those  forms  of  exercise  that 
call  for  the  constant  use  of  the  lungs  at  their  highest  power. 
The  result  is  an  enormous  development  of  lung  capacity. 
Such  men,  upon  giving  up  their  active  athletics  and  taking  to 
sedentary  pursuits,  are  peculiarly  subject  to  pulmonary  com- 
plaints. The  over-developed  lung  is  only  used  in  part,  and 
the  unused  cells  easily  fall  a  prey  to  disease  when  once  an 
athletic  lung  has  been  restored  to  health.  The  term  "athletic 
heart"  is  applied  to  a  similar  condition  of  the  heart  produced 
by  like  causes. 

-«••-*- 

Competent  maritime  authorities  estimate  that  there  are  more 
than  two  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  derelict  vessels  and 
cargoes  floating  about  in  the  Atlantic.  Some  of  these  vessels 
have  unsinkable  cargoes,  and,  unless  blown  up  or  burned  by 
government  cruisers  or  towed  into  port  by  wrecking  tugs,  will 
long  continue  to  be  dangerous  obstacles  on  ocean  highways. 
Many  wrecking  tugs  are  now  cruising  for  the  derelicts  nearest 
the  Maine  coast.  The  least  of  them  would  be  a  rich  find  for 
the  wreckers. 


"Squire"  Charles  Walter,  a  Washington  justice  of  the 
peace,  is  very  proud  of  a  warrant  in  his  possession  dated 
April  10,  1866,  charging  General  Grant  with  fast-driving.  It 
is  indorsed,  "  Fined  $5  ;  paid."  Below,  in  the  general's 
handwriting,  are  the  words  ;  "  I  will  appeal  at  4  P.  M.  U.  S. 
Grant."     No  appeal,  however,  was  taken. 


THE    LATEST    VERSE. 

Elmwood. 

IN    MEMORY  OF   JAMES   RUSSELL  LOWELL, 

Here,  in  the  twilight,  at  the  well-known  gate 
I  linger,  with  no  heart  to  enter  more. 
Among  the  elm-tops  the  autumnal  air 
Murmurs,  and  spectral  in  the  fading  light 
A  solitary  heron  wings  its  way 
Southward — save  this  no  sound  or  touch  of  life. 
Dark  is  that  window  where  the  scholar's  lamp 
Was  used  to  catch  a  pallor  from  the  dawn. 

Yet  I  must  needs  a  little  linger  here. 
Each  shrub  and  tree  is  eloquent  of  him, 
1  For  tongueless  things  and  silence  have  their  speech. 
This  is  the  path  familiar  to  his  foot 
From  infancy  to  manhood  and  old  age  ; 
For  in  a  chamber  of  that  ancient  house 
His  eyes  first  opened  on  the  mystery 
Of  life,  and  all  the  splendor  of  the  world. 
Here,  as  a  child,  in  loving,  curious  way, 
He  watched  the  bluebird's  coming  ;  learned  the  date 
Of  hyacinth  and  golden-rod,  and  made 
Friends  of  those  little  redmen  of  the  elms, 
And  slyly  added  to  their  winter  store 
Of  hazel-nuts  ;  no  harmless  thing  that  breathed, 
Footed,  or  winged,  but  knew  him  for  a  friend. 
The  gilded  butterfly  was  not  afraid 
To  trust  its  gold  to  that  so  gentle  hand. 
Ah,  happy  childhood,  ringed  with  fortunate  stars  ! 
What  dreams  were  his  in  this  enchanted  sphere, 
What  intuitions  of  high  destiny  1 
The  honey-bees  of  Hybla  touched  his  lips 
In  that  old  New-World  garden,  unawares. 

So  in  her  arms  did  Mother  Nature  fold 

Her  poet,  whispering  what  of  wild  and  sweet 

Into  his  ear — the  state-affairs  of  birds, 

The  lore  of  dawn  and  sunset,  what  the  winds 

Said  in  the  tree-tops — fine,  unfathomed  things 

Henceforth  to  turn  to  music  in  his  brain  : 

A  various  music,  now  like  notes  of  flutes, 

And  now  like  blasts  of  trumpets  blown  in  wars. 

Later  he  paced  this  leafy  academe 

A  student,  drinking  from  Greek  chalices 

The  ripened  vintage  of  the  antique  world. 

And  here  to  him  came  love,  and  love's  dear  loss  ; 

Here  honors  came,  the  deep  applause  of  men 

Touched  to  the  heart  by  some  swift-winged  word 

That  from  his  own  full  heart  took  eager  flight — 

Some  strain  of  piercing  sweetness  or  rebuke, 

For  underneath  his  gentle  naturt:  flamed 

A  noble  scorn  for  all  ignoble  deed, 

Himself  a  bondman  till  all  men  were  free. 

Thus  passed  his  manhood  ;  then  to  other  lands 

He  strayed,  a  stainless  figure  among  courts 

Beside  the  Manzanares  and  the  Thames. 

Whence,  after  too  long  exile,  he  returned 

With  fresher  laurel,  but  sedater  step 

And  eye  more  serious,  fain  to  breathe  the  air 

Where  through  the  Cambridge  marshes  the  blue  Charles 

Uncoils  its  length  and  stretches  to  the  sea : 

Stream  dear  to  him,  at  every  curve  a  shrine 

For  pilgrim  Memory.     Again  he  watched 

His  loved  syringa  whitening  by  the  door, 

And  knew  the  catbird's  welcome  ;   in  his  walks 

Smiled  on  his  tawny  kinsmen  of  the  elms 

Stealing  his  nuts  ;  and  in  the  ruined  year 

Sat  at  his  widowed  hearthside  with  bent  brows 

Leonine,  frosty  with  the  breath  of  time, 

And  listened  to  the  crooning  of  the  wind 

In  the  wide  Elmwood  chimneys,  as  of  old. 

And  then — and  then.  .  .  . 

The  after-glow  has  faded  from  the  elms, 
And  in  the  denser  darkness  of  the  boughs 
From  time  to  time  the  firefly's  tiny  lamp 
Sparkles.     How  often  in  still  summer  dusks 
He  paused  to  note  that  transient  phantom  spark 
Flash  on  the  air — a  light  that  outlasts  him  ! 

The  night  grows  chill,  as  if  it  felt  a  breath 
Blown  from  that  frozen  city  where  he  lies. 
All  things  turn  strange.    The  leaf  that  rustles  here 
Has  more  than  autumn's  mournfulness.     The,  place 
Is  heavy  with  his  absence.     Like  fixed  eyes 
Whence  the  dear  light  of  sense  and  thought  has  fled 
The  vacant  windows  stare  across  the  lawn. 
The  wise,  sweet  spirit  that  informed  it  all 
Is  otherwhere.     The  house  itself  is  dead. 

0  autumn  wind  among  the  somber  pines, 
Breathe  you  his  dirge,  but  be  it  sweet  and  low, 
With  deep  refrains  and  murmurs  of  the  sea, 
Like  to  his  verse — the  art  is  yours  alone. 
His  once — you  taught  him.     Now  no  voice  but  yours ! 
Tender  and  low,  O  wind  among  the  pines. 

1  would,  were  mine  a  lyre  of  richer  strings, 
In  soft  Sicilian  accents  wrap  his  name. 

— Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  in  November  Scribner's, 


Peleus  to  Thetis. 
[Theti^,  one  of  the  Immortals,  daughter  of  a  sea-god,  was  decreed  by  To1 
be  the  wife  of  a  mortal.     Peleus  wooed  her,  and  held  her  fast,  though  she 
stantly  changed  her  form  to  escape  him.     At  last  he  won  her  heart,  and  she 
herself  to  him  as  the  beautiful  woman  that  she  was.] 

After  long  watching  and  waiting,  I  have  found  thee ! 

Thou  art  the  fairest,  the  sweetest  one  I  know. 
See — I  have  caught  thee — I  fling  my  arms  around  thee, 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  and  will  not  let  thee  go  I 
What  !  dost  thou  struggle,  nor  tamely  will  sunender  ! 

What  !  wouldst  thou  strike  me,  wild  creature  that  thou 
Ah,  but  I  know  thee — thou  loving  art  and  tender  ; 

Underneath  the  sea-nymph  lies  the  woman's  heart  ! 
Vainly  thou  strivest !     Those  white  arms  can  not  smite  me, 

I  will  but  kiss  them  along  their  soft  white  length. 
Now — art  a  lioness,  that  thou  shouldst  tear  and  bite  me? 

Look — Love  is  stronger  than  all  thy  lion  strength  ! 
Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee  and  now  I  can  but  fear  thee  ! 

Is  it  a  serpent  that  hisses  soft  and  low, 
Slimy  and  writhing,  whose  baneful  eyes  burn  near  me  ? 

Woman  or  serpent — I  will  not  let  thee  go  1 
Then,  through  my  fingers,  like'limpid,  running  water, 

Softly  thou  flowest  ;  I  clasp  each  wayward  wave, 
Hearing  low  laughter.     Oh,  sea-king's  mocking  daughter, 

Still  in  thy  ripples  forever  I  will  lave  1 
Now  to  my  bosom  a  fiery  figure  presses, 

Leaping  and  lambent,  a  form  of  living  flame, 
Wreathing  around  me  with  wicked,  wild  caresses — 

Cruel,  mad  caresses,  that  only  scar  and  maim  ! 
Yet,  how  I  love  thee  !     These  torturing  disguises 

Are  but  as  phantoms  that  have  no  part  in  thee. 
Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  in  spite  of  all  surprises, 

Till  the  true  woman  comes  back  again  to  me  1 
What  !     All  is  over  and  in  my  arms  art  lying, 

Sobbing  thy  heart  out  upon  my  wounded  breast? 
Hush,  hush  !  no  pain,  dear,  can  hurt  me  like  thy  crying  ; 

Kissed  are  thy  eyelids,  thy  heart  on  mine,  at  rest. 
There — I  have  loosed  thee  I  I  will  not  hold  thee  weeping  I 

Leave  me — return  to  that  old  free  life  of  thine  I 
Surely,  I  dream  ! — Are  thy  arms  around  me  creeping  ! — 

Fast,  fast  I  hold  thee,  my  love,  forever  mine  ! 

— Bessie  Chandler  in  November  Si-ribner's. 


December  7,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


A    SOCIETY    ROMANCE. 


"Van  Gryse"  tells  the  Story  ot  an  Heiress's  Two  Loves. 

;  It  is  a  popular  theory  that  there  are  no  romances  in 
society — that  the  gay  world,  where  there  is  plenty  of  money, 
luxury,  high  living,  fine  dressing,  brilliant  doings,  has,  to 
keep  the  balance  straight,  no  real  romance,  no  genuine  emo- 
tions ;  that  grand  passions  do  not  flourish  in  the  glare  of  the 
■gas-lights  ;  that  the  hearts  covered  by  Worth  dresses  are  not 
given  to  palpitating  in  the  true  style  of  the  heroine  of 
vlfiction. 

I  All  this  may  be  so— the  thorns  of  the  world  may  choke 
liand  crush  the  flower  of  romance,  springing  by  the  way-side  ; 
■but,  now  and  then — just  four  passer  le  temps — society 
■fosters  the  growth  of  some  picturesque  story,  of  some  really 
■charming  or  tragic  episode  which  takes  its  color  from  its 
■surroundings,  and,  brilliant  with  the  glare  of  the  great  world 
land,  full  of  luxury  and  color,  has,  in  its  way,  just  as  much  of 
■the  romantic  as  the  story  which  moves  against  a  background 
lof  ancient  tapestries  and  vaulted  halls. 

I  There  is  one  of  these  tales  just  now  going  the  rounds.  It 
■happens  to  be  on  the  tongue  of  the  gossips  at  the  moment, 
■because  its  heroine  has  recently  married  again,  with  all  the 
■world  to  look  on  and  comment.  She  is  the  beautiful  Mrs. 
■So-and-So,  we  will  say.  Everybody  has  heard  of  her — this 
■lovely  Southerner,  with  the  soft  and  lazy  manner  of  those 
■sweet  creatures  who  come  from  below  the  fortieth  parallel. 
■She  has  all  their  delicate,  exotic  charm,  without  their  stupid- 
■ity  and  their  deplored  inclination  to  be  the  only  badly 
■dressed  women  in  the  republic.  She,  on  the  contrary, 
■dresses,  as  women  say,  like  a  dream — however  that  may  be. 
■She  is  as  dainty  as  a  Dresden-china  shepherdess,  as  French  as 
la  cartoon  by  Grevin,  the  most  exquisitely  chic  of  pretty 
■ladies,  the  finest,  fairest,  most  fragile  being  who  was  ever  the 
■heroine  of  a  real,  true,  nineteenth  -  century,  American 
■romance — but  the  cart  is  going  before  the  horse.  This  is 
■the  end  of  the  story  going  first.     Let  us  brush  aside  these 

■  attractive  details  and  turn  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  first 
I  chapter. 

Quite  some  time  ago — for  the  lady  must  be  now  near  upon 

■  thirty-five,  and  she  was  then  in  her  early  teens — this  pretty 
1  creature  lived  a  lonely  and  solitary  life,  hidden  away  from  the 
»  eyes  of  men,  and  women,  too,  for  that  matter,  in  the  corner 

of  a  dark  old  house  somewhere  in  a  Southern  city.  No- 
Ibody  knew  much  about  her  or  cared  much.  Two  old  aunts 
-  took  care  of  her  and  had  her  well  educated  by  governesses. 
V  When  she  walked  out,  she  was  attended  by  a  servant.  In- 
1  doors,  she  studied,  and  read,  and  roamed  about  the  dark  old 
I  house,  peering  out  of  the  windows,  and  probably  dreaming 
dreams  as  young  ladies,  whether  Northern  or  Southern,  rich 
or  poor,  gay  or  quiet,  have  a  way  of  doing. 

The  dreams,  however,  remained  dreams.  They  showed  no 
signs  of  materializing  into  realities.  The  young  lady  grew 
apace,  wore  long  dresses,  passed  into  her  later  teens,  studied 
less,  read  more,  and  went  on  dreaming  in  the  dark  old  house. 
She  led  an  unconscionably  dull  existence.  Though  of  a  good 
family,  she  never  went  into  good  society  and  knew  few  young 
people.  Her  debutante  days  came,  and  there  were  no  teas, 
and  dances,  and  dinners  ;  no  long-stemmed,  heavy-headed  red 
roses  coming  up  in  narrow,  card-board  boxes,  with  cards 
attached ;  no  weighty  offerings  of  candy  ;  no  clean-shaven, 
fresh,  dandified  young  man,  springing  up  the  front  door-steps 
on  Sunday  afternoons.  Nothing,  but  the  few  old  friends,  the 
dark,  silent  house,  with  its  quiet  inmates,  the  solemn  walks, 
the  long  evenings.  There  came  no  prince  to  wake  this  sleep- 
ing beauty. 

Perhaps  the  real  reason  of  this  was  that  she  was  not  at  all 
a  beauty.  All  heroines  of  romance  should  be  perfect  Peris  of 
loveliness — and  so  they  always  are  in  the  newspapers  ;  but 
truth  and  a  regard  for  the  artistic  form  of  this  tale  force  me 
to  confess  that,  at  this  time,  my  heroine  was  not  in  the  least 
lovely.  People  who  have  seen  her,  report  her  as  a  small, 
pale,  shy,  and  insignificant-looking  little  girl,  with  neither  style 
nor  air,  quiet,  crude,  gentle,  but  not  pretty.     If  the  face  that 

i looked  out  of  the  windows  of  that  silent  house  had  been  a 
beautiful  one,  the  prince  would  have  been  forthcoming  im- 
mediately. He  would  have  scaled  the  garden-wall,  he  would 
have  entered  in  the  guise  of  a  new  milkman,  he  would 
have  found  his  way  in,  disguised  as  a  book-agent,  and  once  in, 
would  have  pressed  the  magic  kiss  on  the  lips  of  the  Sleeping 
Beauty,  and  flown  away  with  her  to  his  home  beyond  the  seas. 
Unfortunately,  a  quiet  and  pale  young  miss,  living  in  seclu- 
sion in  a  quiet  and  dull  old  house,  does  not  prove  the  potent 
magnet  for  the  princes  of  the  world  of  fashion  that  writers  of 
romance  would  have  us  suppose. 

So  things  went  on,  and  the  Sleeping  Princess  was  a  young 
woman  close  upon  twenty.  People  heard  about  her  in  a 
vague  way,  asked  a  few  questions,  and  passed  on,  forgetting 
her  immediately.  Old  family  friends  sought  her  out  a  little. 
Some  of  the  young  men  asked  about  her.  And  then,  some 
way  or  other,  it  leaked  out — trickled  out  in  the  slowest  man- 
ner imaginable — that  the  Sleeping  Princess,  though  she  might 
not  be  a  beauty,  was  an  heiress — a  great  heiress.  It  had 
been  kept  very  quiet.  The  old  aunts  hated  publicity,  and 
thought  society  vulgar.  They  had  kept  their  heiress  tight 
under  lock  and  key,  but  the  fact  that  she  was  an  heiress,  one 
of  the  richest  in  the  State,  was  bound  to  come  out,  and  ; 
it  did. 

Soon  after  this,  a  change  took  place  in  the  existence  of  the 
Bleeping  Princess.  A  few  young  men — a  very  few,  not  more 
than  two  or  three — began  to  hang  about  the  dark  old  house. 
They  were  very  nice  and  lively,  and  they  brightened  things  ! 
up  quite  a  good  deal.  The  poor,  little,  dreary  princess,  who 
had  hardly  ever  talked  to  a  well-dressed,  personable  young 
man  before  in  her  life,  bloomed  out  quite  bravely  in  their  i 
bright  society.  About  her  money  she  knew  very  little  ;  about 
the  gay  outside  world  she  knew  less.  That  a  handsome, 
well-mannered,  cultivated  young  man  should1  wish  to  be  kind, 
and  complimentary,  and  pleasant  to  her  because  he  knew  she 
had  the  biggest  fortune  of  any  woman  in  the  State,  never 
crossed  her  innocent  mind.     She  supposed  it  was  all  for  love 


of  her  beaux  yeux — which  goes  to  show  the  mistake  of  bring- 
ing up  heiresses  like  winter  violets. 

Presently  one  of  the  young  men  "  fioze  out"  the  others. 
He  was  altogether  the  most  fascinating — a  dashing,  stunning 
man,  the  sort  one  alludes  to  as  "a  devil  of  a  fellow,"  not  a 
boy  by  any  means,  but  a  man  who  knew  all  about  everything, 
from  Alpha  to  Omega.  One  of  the  things  that  he  knew  best 
was  how  to  charm  a  woman.  This  he  proceeded  to  do.  The 
Sleeping  Princess  waked  up,  and  waked  to  the  realization  that 
this  was  the  man  for  her — he  or  no  one  else.  It  was  not 
much  of  a  conquest  for  him,  for  he  was  generally  accounted 
the  gayest,  the  wildest,  the  most  fascinating  man  of  his  set 
and  his  city.  That  the  princess  adored  him  was  a  fact  not 
flavored  with  the  spice  of  novelty  at  all.  Most  women  did. 
That  she  would  have  something  like  seventy  thousand  a  year 
income  was  a  much  more  serious  consideration.  It  carried 
such  weight  with  it  that  he  promptly  proposed  to  her,  and  the 
happy  princess  promptly  accepted.  Then  there  came  the 
bitter-sweet  marriage  day  when  he  found  himself  the  owner 
of  a  little,  pale,  insignificant  wife,  and  a  large,  majestic,  im- 
pressive fortune. 

The  poor  princess's  awakening  was  of  the  crudest  sort. 
Her  husband  made  no  secret  of  his  indifference.  He  used  to 
take  her  out  to  parties  and  dinners,  and  leave  her  sitting 
neglected  in  corners  while  he  danced  attendance  on  the 
brighter  stars.  Neglect  and  ill-treatment  are  not  beautifiers. 
The  melancholy  bride,  overweighted  with  her  trousseau  finery, 
her  thin  little  figure  completely  hidden  in  billows  of  gorgeous 
and  unbecoming  millinery,  lost  every  vestige  of  prettiness. 
Lonely  and  unhappy,  she  sat  silent,  unresponsive,  and  ugly, 
watching  her  recreant  lord  fluttering  from  flower  to  flower — 
beautiful  flowers,  too,  for  the  most  part — dressed  exquisitely, 
understanding  to  the  finest  detail  the  art  of  charming,  accom- 
plished, self-confident,  and  triumphant.  What  pangs  the 
princess  must  have  felt  as  she  watched  them  and  understood 
the  difference  between  them  and  herself ! 

Soon  she  lost  all  heart  and  became  completely  dispirited. 
She  seemed  not  to  possess  any  of  that  attractiveness  which 
women  of  the  world  have  made  their  own.  She  was  not 
clever,  nor  chicy  nor  pretty.  With  plenty  of  money,  she  did 
not  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  the  right  way  of  dressing,  and 
loaded  herself  down  with  expensive  and  unsuitable  costumes. 
She  was  without  the  brilliancy  or  subtlety  that  the  life  of 
fashion  invariably  lends  to  its  female  devotees.  Living  alone 
and  remote  from  the  gay  throng,  she  was  still  crude  and 
unfinished,  not  understanding  or  realizing  what  sort  of  life 
this  was  into  which  she  found  herself  suddenly  plunged. 
Everything  was  strange,  and  new,  and  uncomfortable.  Women 
so  placed  must  suffer  tortures  of  loneliness  and  homesickness. 
And  the  princess  had  the  added  sting  of  seeing  that  her 
husband  thought  no  more  of  her  than  of  the  withered  flower 
he  wore  in  his  coat. 

She  stood  all  this  for  some  years,  and  then  obtained  a 
divorce.  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  if  any  woman  ever  was 
justified  in  getting  a  divorce,  it  was  she.  She  had  led  a 
miserable  life.  The  old  days  in  the  dark  old  house  must 
have  seemed  paradise  by  comparison.  When  she  was  free, 
and  had  time  to  recover  from  the  torments  of  the  past,  she 
slowly  began  to  revive  and  bloom  once  more.  Then,  one  of 
those  singular  metamorphoses  took  place,  of  which  one  occa- 
sionally hears.  The  dowdy,  ill-dressed,  silent  heiress  became 
a  brilliant  woman  of  the  world.  Released  from  bonds  that 
had  crushed  out  her  spirit  and  her  life,  she  picked  up  heart, 
looked  in  the  glass,  thought  whether  such  a  color  might  not 
be  becoming  once  more,  felt  once  again  that  there  was  a  blue 
in  the  sky,  a  green  on  the  earth,  and  there  was  something 
good  in  the  world,  after  all. 

A  year  or  two  completed  the  change.  With  seventy  thou- 
sand dollars  income,  freedom,  and  a  light  heart,  one  may  do 
a  great  deal.  The  Sleeping  Princess  transformed  herself  into 
a  queen  of  love  and  beauty.  It  is  said  she  became  one  of 
the  most  exquisite  of  women.  She  is  lovely,  sweet,  cultivated, 
fine  as  a  piece  of  lace,  refined  as  a  poem.  She  has  always 
retained  the  touch  of  simplicity  and  old-world  stateliness  that 
she  caught  in  the  secluded  life  in  that  dark  old  house  where 
she  spent  her  girlhood.  Her  second  marriage  was  celebrated 
a  short  time  since.  The  man  is  a  nice  fellow,  about  her  own 
age,  very  kind,  simple,  and  a  gentleman.  Let  us  hope  he  will 
make  her  happy.  Van  Gryse. 

New  York,  November  19,  1891. 


The  following  "  Sonnet  of  Adieu,"  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold, 
"at  once  a  farewell  and  an  inspiration,"  closes  the  chapter  on 
San  Francisco  in  his  recent  book,  ;t  Seas  and  Lands  "  : 

America  !  at  this,  thy  Golden  Gate. 

New-traveled  from  those  green  Atlantic  coves, 
Parting — I  make  my  reverence  !     It  behooves 

With  backward  steps  to  quit  a  queen  in  state. 

Land !  of  all  most  fair,  and  free,  and  great  ; 

Land  of  those  countless  lips,  wherefrom  I  heard 

Sweet  speech  of  Shakespeare — keep  it  consecrate 
For  noble  uses  !     Land  of  Freedom's  Bird, 
Fearless  and  proud  !     So  make  him  soar,  that  stirred 

By  generous  joy,  all  men  may  learn  of  thee 
A  larger  life  ;  and  Europe,  undeterred 

By  ancient  wrecks,  dare  also  to  be  free 

Body  and  Soul  ;  seeing  thine  Eagle  gaze — 

Undazzled — upon  Freedom's  Sun,  full-blaze  ! 


A  great  natural  curiosity  has  appeared  above  the  surface  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  little  island  of  Panpellaria,  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa.  It  is  a  volcano,  which  suddenly 
popped  into  view  above  the  surface,  and  is  now  two  thousand 
eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  though  it  rises  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  people  of  Panpellaria  were 
panic-stricken  for  a  few  days.  One  newspaper  says,  with 
much  naivete,  that  the  people  lost  their  fears  upon  the  arrival 
of  three  government  war-ships. 


Dr.  Gatling  says  of  his  famous  gun  :  "  I  look  on  it  as  one 
of  the  great  philanthropic  works  of  the  age.  Saved  no  end 
of  lives,  my  gun  has.  How  ?  By  scaring  people.  People 
carry  an  idea  'round  with  'em  that  I'm  a  bloody-minded  man. 
Not  much.     I'm  for  peace,  every  time.     So^s  my  gun." 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

Dr.  Leslie  Keeley,  the  reformer  of  drunkards,  is  a  tall  and 
rather  large  man  of  benevolent  appearance.  His  hair  and 
mustache  are  snowy  white.  He  is  said  to  be  fast  acquiring  a 
fortune  from  his  bichloride  of  gold  treatment. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Emperor1  of  Austria,  the  young 
Kaiser  of  Germany  is  the  most  titled  man  in  Europe,  if  not  in 
the  world,  as  he  is  eighteen  times  a  duke,  twice  a  grand  duke, 
ten  times  a  count,  fifteen  times  a  seigneur,  three  times  a  mar- 
grave, King  of  Prussia,  and  Emperor  of  Germany. 

Arthur  James  Balfour,  the  English  leader,  is  a  bachelor, 
and  about  forty-three  years  old.  He  has  ample  means,  con- 
tributes to  the  magazines,  is  fond  of  society,  and  has  a  de- 
cided taste  for  art,  his  London  residence  containing  a  remark- 
ably fine  picture-gallery.  Thirteen  years  ago,  he  was  Lord 
Salisbury's  private  secretary,  and  now  there  is  talk  of  his  suc- 
ceeding his  former  master. 

Senator  PefTer,  while  recently  visiting  a  district  school  in 
Kansas,  picked  up  one  of  the  new-fangled  raised  maps,  on 
which  no  coloring  is  used  to  distinguish  between  land  and  sea, 
and,  for  the  edification  of  the  pupils,  pointed  out  Hudson's 
Bay,  the  great  lakes,  and  other  objects  of  interest  in  the 
geography  of  America.  It  amused  the  scholars,  for  the  map 
was  a  map  of  Germany,  and  not,  as  the  senator  supposed,  of 
his  native  land. 

The  times  change,  and  men  change  with  them.  Thomas 
Nast,  famous  years  ago  for  his  caricatures  of  Tammany  and 
Tweed,  of  Oakey  Hall,  and  Sweeney,  and  Connolly  ;  the 
scandalizing  sketcher  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Gratz  Brown  in 
1872,  is  now  the  wielder  of  the  pencil  for  the  Tammany  of 
Flower  and  Croker,  in  the  lost  art  of  influencing  and  enter- 
taining the  public.  His  own  Tammany  tiger  is  devouring 
him  by  mouthfuls. 

Mgr.  Gouthe-Soulard,  the  Archbishop  of  Aix,  has  been 
tried,  en  police  correctionelle^  for  having  written  a  letter 
couched  in  too  strong  language  to  the  minister  charged  with 
the  task  of  announcing  to  him  the  disapproval  of  the  govern- 
ment of  future  French  pilgrimages  to  Rome.  He  has  been 
fined  five  thousand  francs.  The  Figaro  newspaper  obtained 
the  money  by  popular  subscription,  and  is  now,  also,  to  be 
proceeded  against  by  the  government. 

The  late  Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte  belonged  to 
several  antiquarian,  scientific,  and  philological  societies,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  and  a 
D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford.  He  made  the  Basque  language  his 
special  study,  and,  in  1884,  was  placed  on  the  English  civil 
list,  and  granted  a  yearly  pension  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  recognition  of  his  eminent  services  to  philology. 
He  was  a  widower,  and  left  no  children.  His  father,  Lucien 
Bonaparte,  was  the  elder  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon. 

Pietro  Mascagni,  the  composer  of  the  new  popular  opera, 
"  Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  was  born  at  Livorno  in  1863.  His 
father  was  a  baker,  and,  for  a  long  time,  combated  the  desire 
of  his  son  to  enter  the  musical  profession.  After  several 
minor,  but  clever  works,  the  production  of  "  Cavalleria " 
gained  for  him  European  celebrity.  Recently,  Mascagni 
produced  at  Rome  a  new  musical  version  of  Erckmann- 
Chatrian's  romance,  entitled  "  L'Amico  Fritz."  The  com- 
poser was  called  upon  the  stage  repeatedly,  and  the  reception 
was  of  the  most  enthusiastic  kind. 

To  strangers,  the  "  tic  "  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  some- 
what disconcerting.  About  once  in  every  minute  and  a  half 
the  lid  of  the  right  eye  drops  completely  over  the  ball.  The 
eye  remains  closed  for  the  space  of  about  a  second,  and  then 
suddenly  opens  again  to  its  fullest  extent,  no  other  feature  of 
the  face  having  moved  meanwhile.  People  who  see  the 
prince  for  the  first  time  are  tempted  to  believe  that  he  is  de- 
liberately winking  at  them,  an  impression  which  is  strength- 
ened by  the  prince's  reputation  of  geniality  toward  men  and 
gallantry  toward  women.  Of  course,  however,  the  wink  is 
altogether  involuntary,  the  result  of  a  tic  nerveux. 

On  attaining  his  tenth  birthday,  the  young  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany  will  receive  his  first  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the 
army.  His  name  will  be  entered  on  the  list  of  officers  of  the 
first  company  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot  Guards,  which 
is  stationed  in  permanence  at  Potsdam.  It  is  the  privilege  of 
this  particular  regiment  that  all  the  princes  of  the  royal  house 
of  Prussia  should  commence  their  military  career  therein.  It 
is  also  on  that  birthday  that  he  wilt  for  the  first  time  com- 
mence to  be  addressed  as  "  Your  Imperial  Highness,"  for 
none  of  the  princes  and  princesses  are  allowed  to  be  styled 
thus  until  their  tenth  birthday. 

The  present  monarch  of  Bavaria,  the  mad  King  Otto, 
imagines  that  he  is  a  stork.  In  one  of  the  magnificent 
apartments  devoted  to  his  use  at  the  palace  of  Furstenried,  he 
has  laboriously  constructed  a  gigantic  nest,  every  stick  and 
straw  of  which  he  has  conveyed  to  the  spot  in  his  mouth.  In 
that  nest  he  squats  almost  the  entire  day,  with  feathers  stuck 
in  his  long,  thick  hair  and  beard,  while  he  chatters  in  imitation 
of  the  "  clappering  "  of  a  stork  whenever  any  one  approaches. 
Occasionally,  too,  he  stands  on  one  leg,  gazing  vacantly 
straight  before  him,  while,  at  other  times,  he  stalks  gravely 
about,  just  in  the  same  manner  that  he  has  seen  the  long- 
beaked,  long-legged  birds  do. 

Lois  Oftedal,  a  clergyman  of  Stavanger,  Norway,  lately 
accused  himself  of  immorality  from  the  pulpit  of  his  church, 
before  a  large  congregation,  in  the  manner  of  a  clergyman  in 
Stockton,  a  few  months  ago.  His  family  were  in  the  congre- 
gation, also.  At  the  close  of  the  services,  he  rose,  with  his 
confession  and  an  appeal  for  forgiveness.  Laments  were 
heard  on  all  sides.  Upon  asking  those  who  forgave  him  to 
rise,  the  whole  congregation  rose.  Oftedal  is  fifty-three  years 
old.  In  18S2,  he  was  elected  to  the  Storthing.  He  raised  a 
great  political  agitation  through  the  country  by  01 
prayer-meetings,  and  he  gained  his  great  influcn 
an  apostle  of  public  morality. 
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THE    "WILD    WOMAN.' 


"Cockaigne"  on  the  Masculine  Femininity  of  London  Society. 


Mrs.  E.  Lynn  Linton's  trenchant  article  in  the  October 
Nineteenth  Century  review  on  "Wild  Women  as  Social 
Insurgents,"  has  been  a  regular  bomb-shell  in  the  camp  of 
aristocratic  masculine  femininity.  Swelled  as  it  is  by  the 
present  popular  fad  among  high-class  women  of  imitating 
men  in  their  habits  and  dress,  it  comes  as  a  timely  protest 
against  the  wholesale  unsexing  of  woman,  which  for  some 
time  past  has  been  a  steadily  increasing  craze  in  England, 
and  has  become  not  only  a  disgrace  to  womankind  but  a  re- 
proach to  man.  Well,  nobody  who  does  not  live  here  can 
form  any  conception  of  the  number  of  ladies  there  are  in 
society  whose  sole  aim  and  object  in  life  appears  to  be  to 
make  themselves  as  unlike  women  and  as  like  men  as  they 
possibly  can.     They  would  revolutionize  nature  if  they  could. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  quite  who  is  to  blame  for  it  all.  It  is 
always  better  to  put  the  saddle  on  the  right  horse  if  one  can. 
For  my  own  part,  being  glided  both  by  my  own  observation 
and  the  frequently  expressed  opinions  of  others,  I  should  say 
that  the  chief  blame  could  be  laid  at  the  door  of  the  men.  It 
is  true  that  it  is  the  women  who  do  the  objectionable  things, 
but  the  men  allow  them  to.  And  not  only  allow,  but  actually 
encourage  them.  No  society  woman  wishes  to  be  disliked 
by  men,  or  to  be  unpopular  with  them.  If  she  does  not  court 
their  admiration,  she  willingly  and  thankfully  accepts  it.  I 
admit  that  in  English  society — I  speak  of  the  highest — the 
admiration  which,  in  these  benighted  days,  men  bestow  upon 
women  is  not  gigantic.  But  it  is  admiration,  such  as  it  is, 
and  the  best  the  market  affords.  Anyhow,  it  is  approval. 
And  even  if  it  be  no  more  than  toleration,  it  is  preferable  to 
no  recognition  at  all,  positive  neglect,  if  not  downright  rude- 
ness. It  may  be  that  woman's  unsexing  of  herself  has 
brought  all  this  sort  of  male  boorishness  into  society,  and  that 
it  does  not — as  the  lawyers  say — "  lie  in  her  mouth  "  to  ob- 
ject. But  I  do  not  wish  to  beg  the  question  or  argue  in  a 
circle.  However,  I  can  not  believe  that  the  present-day 
atrociousness  of  men's  manners  in  English  society  is  the  fault 
of  the  women,  except  that  they  slavishly  submit  to  it  without 
protest.  I  believe  that  men's  manners  in  English  society 
have  deteriorated  by  a  sort  of  inherent  decay,  born  of  a  grow- 
ing distaste  for  polish,  and  a  fostered  consciousness  (which  is 
the  national  birthright  of  every  Englishman,  of  every  degree) 
of  his  supreme  superiority  to  every  other  living  creature. 
Conceit — ineffable  conceit — is  at  the  root  of  the  whole  thing. 

But  about  the  "wild  women,"  as  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton  so 
aptly  terms  our  masculinized  English  females  of  high  de- 
gree. Here  is  a  short  extract  from  her  powerful  philippic, 
which  will  give  to  those  who  may  not  have  the  article  within 
reach,  an  idea  of  its  tone  and  purport  : 

"She  (the  Wild  Woman)  makes  between  the  sexes  no  distinctions, 
moral  or  aesthetic,  nor  even  personal,  hut  holds  that  what  is  lawful  to 
the  one  is  permissible  to  the  other.  Why  should  the  world  have  par- 
celed out  qualities  or  habits  into  two  different  sections,  leaving  only  a 
few  common  to  both  alike  ?  Why,  for  instance,  should  men  have  the 
fee-simple  of  courage,  and  women  that  of  modesty  ;  to  men  be  given 
the  right  of  the  initiative — to  women,  only  that  of  selection  ;  to  men, 
the  freer  indulgence  of  the  senses — to  women,  the  chaster  discipline  of 
self-denial  ?  The  Wild  Woman  of  modern  life  asks  why  ;  and  she 
answers  the  question  in  her  own  way.  Devoid  of  a  sense  of  fitness, 
she  does  all  manner  of  things  which  she  thinks  bestow  on  her  the 
power,  together  with  the  privileges,  of  a  man  ;  not  thinking  in  oblit- 
erating the  finer  distinctions  of  sex,  she  is  obliterating  the  finer  traits 
of  civilization,  and  that  every  step  made  toward  identity  of  habits  is  a 
step  downwards  in  refinement  and  delicacy — wherein  lies  the  essential 
core  of  civilization.  .  .  .  This  desire  to  assimilate  their  lives  to  those 
of  men,  runs  through  the  whole  day's  work  of  the  Wild  Woman.  Not 
content  with  croquet  and  lawn-tennis — the  one  of  which  affords  ample 
opportunities  for  flirting,  for  the  wild  women  are  not  always  above  that 
little  pastime,  and  the  other  for  exercise  even  more  violent  than  is  good 
for  the  average  woman — they  have  taken  to  golf  and  cricket,  where 
they  are  hindrances  for  the  one  part,  and  make  themselves  '  sights ' 
for  the  other.  Men  are  not  graceful  when  jumping,  running,  stoop- 
ing, swinging  their  arms,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  They  are  fine,  and 
give  a  sense  of  power  that  is,  perhaps,  more  attractive  than  mere 
beauty  ;  but  as  school-boys  are  not  taught  gymnastics  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  young  Greeks — to  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  music,  so  that 
every  movement  may  be  rendered  automatically  graceful — they  are 
often  awkward  enough  at  play  ;  and  the  harder  the  work  the  less  there 
is  of  artistic  beauty  in  the  manner  of  it.  But  if  men,  with  their  nar- 
rower hips  and  broader  shoulders,  are  less  than  classically  lovely  when 
they  are  putting  out  their  physical  powers,  what  are  the  women, 
whose  broad  hips  give  a  wider  step  and  less  steady  carriage  in  running, 
and  whose  arms,  because  of  their  narrower  shoulders,  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  beautiful  curves  when  they  making  a  swinging  stroke  at 
golf,  or  batting  and  bowling  at  cricket  ?  The  prettiest  woman  in  the 
world  loses  her  beauty  when  at  these  violent  exercises.  Hot  and 
damp,  mopping  her  flushed  and  streaming  face  with  her  handkerchief, 
she  has  lost  that  sense  of  repose,  that  delicate  self-restraint,  which  be- 
longs to  the  ideal  woman.  She  is  no  longer  dainty.  She  has  thrown 
off  her  grace  and  abandoned  all  that  makes  her  lovely,  for  the  un- 
comely roughness  of  pastimes  wherein  she  can  not  excel  and  of 
which  it  was  never  intended  she  should  be  a  partaker.  We  have  not 
yet  heard  of  women  polo-players  ;  but  they  will  come.  '  In  the  absurd 
endeavor  to  be  like  men,  these  modern  homasses  will  leave  nothing  un- 
tried." 

This  is  but  a  small  bit  of  one  of  the  most  able,  fearless, 
crushing,  and  utterly  unanswerable  articles  which  have  ap- 
peared in  the  magazines  for  years.  There  is  really  nothing 
to  be  said  in  reply.  The  facts  are  true,  the  deductions  within 
strict,  logical  lines,  and  the  comments  just.  And  the  best  of 
it  is  that  it  is  from  the  pen  of  a  woman,  and  a  woman  whose 
position  in  the  London  world  of  letters  is  too  assured  and 
high  to  render  her  subject  to  dismissal  with  a  shrug  or  a 
sneer.  What  she  says  must,  per  set  attract  attention  and 
command  respect. 

It  can  not  be  expected  that  the  wild  women  are  going  to 
sit  down  under  this.  The  Nineteenth  Century  is  too  much 
read  to  ignore,  and  its  contributors  are  too  able  to  sneer  down. 
Therefore,  they  have,  for  the  nonce,  doffed  their  serges  and 
leggins,  their  riding-breeches  and  top-boots,  their  "  inclosed 
skirts"  and  beaver  hats,  and,  laying  down  their  whips  and 
bats,  their  gleeks  and  rackets,  their  crops  and  shot-guns,  their 
salmon-rods  and  rook  rifles,  they  have  picked  up  the  pen, 
whose  point  has  heretofore  but  served  the  inditing  of  horsey, 
d°<?gy  slang  in  hastily  scribbled  notes.     That  it  was  power 


— and  who  can  deny  to  woman  the  exercise  of  her  (used  to 
be)  acknowledged  prerogative  of  lingual  contention  ! 

Among  many,  I  know  one  wild  woman,  who,  as  a  social 
insurgent,  is  rather  in  advance  of  any  others  I  have  ever  met. 
She  is  a  woman  of  between  fifty  and  sixty.  Hold  not  your 
hands  up  in  astonishment,  ye  young  girls  of  America.  What 
a  woman  of  that  age  is  and  does  is  of  small  consequence, 
you  will  think.  So  it  is — in  America.  But  I  am  talking  of 
England,  where  the  greatest  man-cricketer  (Grace)  is  a  good 
deal  over  forty,  and  where  you  will  see  blushing  maidens,  not 
of  sixteen,  but  nearer  to  sixty,  chaperoned  by  octogenarian 
mammas  to  balls  and  garden-parties.  I  often  wonder  myself 
what  these  ancient  damsels  are  being  protected  from.  Well, 
my  typical  man-woman  is  a  spinster.  She  is  very  rich,  and 
lives  alone  in  a  great  big  house,  all  by  herself,  and  does  noth- 
ing but  seek  amusement.  That  she  hunts,  and  drives,  and  talks 
horse,  is  as  a  matter  of  course.  Her  chief  vehicle,  from  behind 
the  splash-board  of  which  she  holds  the  reins  of  a  pair  of  high- 
stepping,  showy  roadsters,  is  a  man's  mail  phaeton.  Behind, 
in  the  dicky,  sits  a  smart  groom,  in  buckskin  and  tops,  and  on 
the  front  seat,  all  by  herself,  she  braces  herself  back  in  a 
tailor-made  gown,  and  a  round-topped  hat.  In  one  respect, 
nature  has  been  kind  to  her.  Her  face,  in  feature,  expression, 
complexion,  and  texture  of  skin,  is  far  more  that  of  a  man 
than  a  woman.  You  will  wonder  why  such  an  advantageous 
Parti  has  not  long  ago  been  gobbled  up  by  a  fortune-hunting 
husband.  The  plain  fact  is  she  simply  won't  marry — a  man. 
So  much  of  a  man  is  she  herself  that  were  she  to  marry,  it 
would  have  to  be  a  woman.  COCKAIGNE. 

London,  November  14,  1891. 


San   Francisco  and  the  Conventions. 

It  appears  from  the  daily  papers  that  the  Democracy  of 
San  Francisco  are  going  to  imitate  the  Republicans  and  make 
an  organized  effort  that  the  National  Democratic  Conven- 
tion be  held  here  next  year.  It  had  been  hoped  that  one 
such  exhibition  of  folly  would  suffice. 

A  national  convention,  charged  with  the  duty  of  nominat- 
ing a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  is  a  serious  body,  clothed 
with  important  powers,  and  engaged  in  momentous  business. 
It  is  not  a  show,  nor  a  party  of  artists  or  scientists,  nor  a 
gathering  of  members  of  a  social  order,  who  may  go  where 
they  please  to  exchange  congratulations  or  to  meet  the  public. 
It  is  a  business  body,  the  place  and  time  of  whose  meeting 
can  not  be  regulated  by  whim  or  fancy,  but  must  be  governed 
by  considerations  of  the  public  interest.  That  time  must  be 
chosen  which  will  afford  voters  a  full  opportunity  to  canvas 
the  respective  merits  of  the  rival  candidates,  and  that  place 
must  be  selected  which  wiil  be  most  convenient  to  a  majority 
of  those  who  represent  the  nation  in  so  grave  a  matter. 

Before  the  war  had  led  to  the  settlement  of  the  Western 
country,  and  before  railroads  furnished  easy  access  to  the 
central  valleys  of  the  continent,  conventions  were  held  in  the 
great  sea-board  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast ;  within  forty 
years,  they  have  met  in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Charleston.  But,  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  has  been 
manifest  to  all  reasonable  minds  that  they  ought  to  be  held  at 
some  central  point,  which  is  of  easy  access  from  all  parts 
of  the  county.  It  has  been  seen  that  the  rule  which 
requires  a  State  capital  to  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
the  center  of  the  State  ought  to  apply  in  national  con- 
ventions as  well.  Three  cities — Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and 
Cincinnati — fulfill  the  requirements.  They  are  all  central, 
all  of  easy  access,  and  all  provided  with  accommodations 
sufficient  for  the  meeting  of  a  great  convention.  No  Pacific 
Coast  city  possesses  the  same  advantages. 

When  some  local  Republicans — who,  perhaps,  were  think- 
ing as  much  of  the  individual  advertising  they  would  get  as 
of  any  chance  they  had  of  inducing  the  national  committee 
to  select  San  Francisco  as  a  place  of  meeting — first  aired  the 
notion  in  this  city,  sensible  people  smiled,  but  did  not  care  to 
denounce  the  silly  business  openly.  Perhaps  it  might  have 
been  better  if  they  had.  It  helps  no  city  to  get  a  reputation 
for  folly  or  for  trying  to  grab  all  that  is  in  sight.  Common 
sense  and  modesty  are  good  things  in  communities  as  in 
men.  The  gentlemen  who  went  to  Washington  to  try  to 
bulldoze  the  Republican  National  Committee,  knew  that  they 
had  started  out  on  a  fool's  errand.  Perhaps  that  is  their 
business.  But,  in  so  far  as  they  represented  themselves  as 
voicing  the  desires  of  this  community,  they  did  us  no  credit, 
and  do  not  deserve  well  of  their  fellow-citizens. 
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About  fifteen  years  ago,  Mr.  Boyd,  a  wealthy  Englishman, 
visited  the  Western  Pacific  in  his  yacht,  the  Wanderer.  One 
day  he  landed  upon  the  Island  of  Guadalcanar,  of  the  Sol- 
omon group,  and  was  never  seen  again.  The  story  his  crew 
told  when  they  took  his  yacht  to  Australia  was  that  he  landed 
on  the  island  to  do  a  little  hunting,  and  disappeared  in  the 
woods.  He  took  no  escort  with  him,  and  as  the  hours 
passed,  his  crew  became  very  anxious  for  his  safety.  A 
small  force  was  landed  to  search  for  him,  but  not  the  slightest 
trace  could  be  found.  For  years,  when  trade  goods  were 
landed  on  the  Solomon  Islands,  they  were  wrapped  in  papers, 
on  which  were  printed  the  words,  "  Boyd,  we  are  looking  for 
you."  From  that  day  to  this,  however,  no  clew  to  bis  fate 
has  been  obtained.  Recently  Mr.  Douglas  Rannie  landed 
among  the  natives  of  Guadalcanar,  who,  he  says,  tell  a  very 
different  story  about  the  fate  of  Mr.  Boyd.  These  natives 
have  never  been  known  to  attack  any  white  men,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Boyd,  and  they  say  that  men  of  his  own  party, 
who  landed  with  him,  shot  their  employer.  They  do  not 
know  the  reason  why.  They  did  not  pretend  to  give  Mr. 
Rannie  any  details  of  the  murder,  though  they  reiterated, 
with  the  utmost  emphasis,  that  they  were  guiltless  of  Boyd's 
blood. 


The  wife  of  the  American  Consul  at  Madeira  has  a  paper- 
knife   bearing   these   inscriptions :    "  I    broke   this.      D.  D. 
Porter,"  and  "  I   mended  it.     W.  T.   Sherman."     This  lady 
less  in  such  fingers  and  guttled  by  such  brains  as  theirs,  goes  J  **ad  met  these  two  eminent  fellow-countrymen  at  Gibraltar. 

without  saying,  and,  thus  far,  I   have  not  seen  one  written  m  •  m 

reply  to  Mrs.  Linton  from  man  or  woman.     But  I  have  heard  !      The  inspector-general  of  the  Irish  constabulary  has  been 
some.     Where  the  pen  failed,  the  tongue  came  to  the  rescue    issuing  licenses*to  reporters  to  carry  fire-arms. 
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ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 

A  Hindoo  girl,  Cornelia  Sorabji,  is  a  student  at  Oxford, 
England.  She  is  a  conspicuous  figure  by  reason  of  the  native 
dress  she  wears. 

Dr.  Griffin  tells  inquirers  in  Louisville  that  Mrs.  Mary 
Anderson  Navarro  has  no  idea  of  returning  to  the  stage,  and 
that  her  present  life  is  one  of  the  utmost  felicity. 

The  young  peasant  women  in  the  famine-stricken  districts 
of  Russia  have,  as  a  last  resort,  allowed  their  hair  to  be  shorn 
from  their  heads  in  order  to  obtain  a  few  roubles  from  the 
Moscow  merchants.  Their  dire  distress  can  well  be  imagined 
from  this,  as,  in  Russia,  the  cropping  of  the  hair  is  a  sign  of 
disgrace  to  women. 

Lucy  Hooper  writes  from  Paris  that  she  has  seen  in  a  jew- 
eler's shop  there  the  most  marvelous  pearl  necklace  of  modern 
times.  It  took  its  former  possessor  twenty  years  to  collect 
the  pearls  of  which  it  is  composed,  and  they  were  chosen  with 
reference,  not  to  their  size  alone,  but  to  absolute  perfection  o( 
form  and  color.  The  necklace  is  valued  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  dollars,  and  is  designed  to  be  a  present  by 
the  Czar  to  his  wife. 

The  late  Mme.  Bartholdi,  the  sculptor's  mother  and  model 
for  his  colossal  statue  of  "  Liberty  Enlightening  the  World,' 
was  reputed  to  be,  in  her  youth,  the  handsomest  girl  in 
Alsace.  Even  to  the  day  of  her  death,  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
the  fire  remained  in  her  fine  and  luminous  eyes.  Of  late 
years,  it  was  a  source  of  enjoyment  for  her  to  drive  to  the 
Isle  of  Swans,  in  the  Seine,  and  look  at  the  reduced  copy  set 
up  there  of  her  son's  famous  statue. 

English  women  are  far  ahead  of  their  American  cousins  in 
the  matter  of  clubs.  Not  literary  organizations,  but  social 
clubs,  like  those  of  men.  In  London  are  three  important 
clubs — the  Albemarle,  the  Alexandra,  and  the  University. 
The  last  named  is,  as  the  name  indicates,  for  college  gradu- 
ates, but  the  Alexandra  admits  no  one  whose  social  standing 
would  preclude  her  going  to  court  if  she  wished  to  do  so.  1 
is  open  all  day,  but  closes  at  the  eminently  respectable  hoi 
of  ten  P.  M. 

The  grave  of  Mrs.  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln,  the  mother  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  is  at  the  top  of  a  hill  near  Lincoln  Station, 
Ind.  It  was  here  that  the  war-President  spent  four  years 
of  his  boyhood,  and  here  his  mother  died,  in  1 8 1 8 ,  when  only 
thirty-five  years  old.  The  little  grave-yard  in  which  her  body 
rests  is  a  dreary,  deserted  spot,  and  were  it  not  for  the  little 
slab  erected,  as  the  inscription  says,  "by  a  friend  of  her 
martyred  son,"  the  place  would  lose  all  semblance  to  a 
"God's  acre."     There  is  not  even  a  wagon-road  to  the  spot. 

One  of  the  most  unpopular  women  in  London  is  Lady 
Salisbury,  the  wife  of  the  prime  minister,  whose  pride  and 
arrogance  know  no  bounds.  Lady  Salisbury  is  by  no  means 
of  noble  origin,  having  been  Miss  Alderson  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  An  irreverent  young  attache  of  one  of  the  forei: 
embassies  accredited  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  has  trained  hi: 
poodle  to  sit  up,  and,  on  the  mention  of  Lady  Salisbury's] 
name,  to  turn  its  head  over  its  shoulder  while  it  extends  a 
paw.  The  patient  way  in  which  the  dog  repeats  this  per- 
formance again  and  again,  with  a  most  resigned  look  of  bore- 
dom on  its  expressive  features,  is  stated  to  be  comically 
suggestive. 

Lady  Henry  Somerset,  whose  life  and  fortune  are  devoted 
to  the  reclamation  of  the  inebriate,  is  inclined  to  embonpoint. 
She  is  dark,  almost  to  swarthiness — has  blue-black  hair,  pos- 
sessing what  artists  are  pleased  to  term  "full  lights."  She 
has  a  strong  but  delicious  voice,  and  fills  a  large  ball  appar- 
ently without  effort.  Lady  Henry  Somerset  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  speakers  on  the  English  platform.  She  is  a 
sister  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  heiress  of  Lord  Somers. 
Her  husband  is  second  son  of  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.  Lady 
Somerset  is  president  of  the  British  Woman's  Christian 
Temperance  Union.  Her  ladyship  is  one  of  the  wealthiest 
women  in  England,  possessing  in  her  own  right  landed  prop- 
erty in  five  counties,  and  owning  a  large  slice  of  the  slums  of 
London.     She  is  now  lecturing  in  this  country. 

An  attempt  is  being  made  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy  and  Princess  Helene,  the  daughter 
of  the  Comte  and  Comtesse  de  Paris,  who  appear  to  be 
about  the  only  Catholic  royalties  in  Europe  who  are  willing  to 
accept  King  Humbert's  heir  as  a  son-in-law.  Princess 
H&ene  is  remarkably  tall  and  robust,  swims  like  a  duck, 
shoots  with  an  unerring  aim,  and  has  inherited  much  of  the 
masculine  mind  of  her  mother.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Italy, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  puny  little  fellow,  exactly  five  feet 
high,  who  prefers  study  and  science  to  bodily  exercise,  and 
who  finds  far  more  interest  in  a  collection  of  old  coins  than 
in  any  shooting  expedition  or  meet  of  the  hounds.  Princess 
Helene  is  a  great  heiress,  as  both  her  father  and  mother 
possess  enormous  fortunes  in  their  own  right,  and  a  hand-l 
some  dowry  would  be  very  acceptable  to  the  future  King  of 
Italy. 

If  anybody  doubts  the  business  capacity  of  female  officials, 
they  should  read  the  reports  made  to  the  Post- Office  Depart- 
ment by  the  postmasters  at  county-seats,  who  were  instructed 
to  inspect  the  fourth-class  offices  of  their  several  counties. 
Out  of  two  thousand  reports  of  this  kind,  sixty-one  are  made 
by  women,  some  of  whom  traveled  on  horseback,  some  in 
boats,  and  some  on  foot,  going  long  distances  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  department.  An  Idaho  post- 
mistress rode  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  on  horseback ; 
another — a  Kentucky  woman — went  her  rounds  with  horse 
and  buggy  ;  a  postmistress  in  Mississippi  was  obliged  to 
resort  to  a  sail-boat  ;  and  one  Pennsylvania  woman  visited 
and  inspected  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  offices,  many 
of  them  at  remote  points  in  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  In 
every  case  the  work  assigned  was  well-done,  and  the  repoi 
have  proved  eminently  satisfactory  to  the  department, 
may  be  doubted  whether  officials  of  the  "  male  persuasion  n 
would  have  done  the  work  as  well. 
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-  \  •.      Dickens's  Christinas  Carol. 

(p.V       Swell's  Vision  of    Sir  Launfal 10  00 

Lalla  Rookh.     Edition  de  luxe.... 40  00 
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7  50 
2  50 
15  00 
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Edition  de  luxe. 
'0  COj      Seorge  Eliot.     12  vols.     Edition  de  luxe. . . 
'epys'  Diary.     10  vols.    Edition  de  luxe. . . 

faine's  English  Literature.     4  vols 

Starr  King's  "The  White  Hills"... 

rving.  12  vols.  "  Spuyten  Duyvil "  ed . . . 
Tennyson's  "  Enoch  Arden."  Illustrated. . . 
Up  Van  Winkle.  Merrill's  illustrations. ... 
jetkie's  Holv  Land  and  the  Bible.  2  vols. . . 
Victor  Hugo's  Works.     6  vols.     Illustrated. 

tossetri's  "  Blessed  Damozel."    Quarto 15  00 

sa  Chaillu's  Viking  Age.     2  vols. 7  50 

)audet's  "  Tartarin"  Series.     2  vols 4  5° 

tingsley's  Hypatia.     Holiday  edition 2  50 

"anity  Fair.     Illustrated  holiday  edition  . ..       2  50 
"  iwthome's  Works.    12  vols.    Half  russEan.     20  00 


MAIL  TO  YOUR  EASTERN  FRIENDS 

.  copy  of  our  Dainty  Book  of  CALIFORNIA 

KESSED  WILD  FLOWIES.    The  Choicest 
jocal  Xiivelty  of  the  Season.    Prices,  50  cts. 
S5-00  each. 
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LITERARY    NOTES. 

New  Publications. 
"  Back  to   Life,"  by  T.  W.  Speight,   has  been 
issued  in  the  Mayflower  Library  published  by  John 
W.  Taylor  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  30  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"A  Pinch  of  Experience,"  a  novel  by  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford,  has  been  issued  in  the  Westminster  Series  pub- 
lished by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upbam  &  Co. 

"The  Modern  Cook  Book," containing  more  than 
one  thousand  recipes  and  hints  to  housekeepers,  has 
been  published  by  Mast,  Crowell  &  Kirkpatrick, 
Springfield,  Ohio  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale'  by  the 
booksellers. 

"The  Battle  of  Gettysburg,"  by  Samuel  Adams 
Drake,  is  the  latest  issue  in  the  series  of  little  books 
on  Decisive  Events  in  American  History.  Published 
by  Lee  &  Shepard,  Boston  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Anatole  France's  novel,  "Thais,"  has  been  trans- 
lated from  the  French  by  A.  D.  Hall,  and  is  pub- 
lished, in  paper  covers,  by  the  Nile  C.  Smith  Pub- 
lishing Company,  Chicago  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

There  should  be  not  a  little  curiosity  to  see  what 
sort  of  a  novel  Rhoda  Broughton  and  Elizabeth  Bis- 
Iand  would  write  in  collaboration,  and  the  opportu- 
nity is  afforded  in  "  A  Widower  Indeed,"  which  has 
just  been  issued  in  their  Town  and  Country  Library 
by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ; 
for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"Straight  On,"  by  the  author  of  "Colette,"  is  a 
story  for  boys,  interesting  in  its  incidents,  and 
especially  notable  for  the  picture  it  presents  of  a 
French  boy's  school  life.  It  is  liberally  illustrated 
after  the  original  French  designs.  Published  by  D. 
Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Man  from  Nowhere,"  by  Flora  Haines 
Loughead,  a  clever  story  which  appeared  in  the 
Argonaut  some  time  since,  has  been  issued  as  the 
initial  volume  of  the  Gold  Dust  Series — a  series  of 
short  stories  by  Mrs.  Loughead  which  are  to  be 
issued  monthly.  Published  by  C.  A.  Murdock  8c 
Co.,  San  Francisco  ;  price,  25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

"  In  the  High  Valley,"  by  Susan  Coolidge,  is  the 
fifth  and  last  volume  of  the  Katydid  Series.  The 
scene  is  laid  in  England  in  the  opening  chapters, 
where  a  fair  American  tells  a  lot  of  whoppers  to  the 
English  people  who  decry  her  native  land,  and  then 
the  scene  moves  to  the  South-western  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  bright  and  amusing  tale  for 
young  women.  Published  by  Roberts  Brothers, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"The  New  World  and  the  New  Book"  is  the 
initial  and  titular  paper  in  a  volume  of  recent 
essays  by  Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson.  There 
are  twenty-eight  of  them  in  all,  and  many  of  them 
are  distinctively  American — as,  for  example,  "An 
American  Temperament,"  "Do  We  Need  a  Lit- 
erary Center?"  "The  Perils  of  American  Humor," 
"American  Translators,"  and  "The  Evolution  of 
an  American."  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  European  Relations,"  by  Talmage  Dalin,  is  a 
story  of  an  American  woman,  the  widow  of  a 
younger  son  of  a  noble  German  family,  who  visits 
her  husband's  old  home  in  the  Tyrol  and  there  meets 
with  several  strange,  mysterious,  and  supernatural 
adventures.  This,  with  "  John  Sherman"  and 
"  Dhoya,"  by  Danconagh,  are  the  two  latest  issues 
of  the  Unknown  Library  published  by  the  Cassell 
Company,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  each  ;  for  sale 
by  the  Popular  Bookstore  and  by  William  Doxey. 

Matt  Crim  is  one  of  the  names  that  axe  becoming 
familiar  and  sought  for  by  readers  of  magazine 
stories,  and  there  is  already  not  a  small  circle  of 
readers  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  Matt  Crim — 
who  is  Miss  Matt  Crim,  by  the  way— has  written  a 
novel.  It  is  entided  "  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel," 
and  is,  like  the  author's  other  and  shorter  tales. 
Southern  in  sentiment.  The  heroine  is  a  girl  who 
travels  with  her  family  from  North  Carolina  to 
Georgia  during  the  war,  and  the  story  has  an  abun- 
dance of  thrilling  incident.  Published  by  Charles 
L.  Webster  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  51.00  ;  for 
sale  by  the  booksellers. 

That  notable  story,  "  The  Brazen  Android," 
which  was  widely  admired  when  it  was  first  pub- 
lished in  one  of  the  magazines,  a  few  months  ago — 
although  the  death  of  the  author,  William  Douglas 
O'Connor,  occurred  some  time  before — has  been  re- 
published in  a  volume  entitled  "  Three  Tales,"  the 
other  two  being  "  The  Ghost,"  and  "The  Carpen- 
ter." Walt  Whitman  contributes  a  prefatory  note, 
in  which  he  warmly  praises  the  author  of  these 
posthumous  tales,  whom  he  calls  "my  dear,  dear 
friend  and  stanch  (probably  stanchest)  literary  be- 
liever and  champion."  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

In  "  Men  of  Iron,"  Howard  Pyle  has  written  a 
story  that  any  boy  will  delight  to  read.     It  is  an  bis* 


torical  romance  of  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  England,  and  it  follows 
the  career  of  a  lad  of  those  days,  from  the  time  he 
whips  the  bully  of  the  school,  until,  having  been 
knighted  by  the  king  and  fought  his  battles  bravely, 
he  defeats  his  father's  ancient  enemy  in  a  mighty 
fight,  and  so  wins  back  his  father's  honor,  against 
which  the  other  knight  had  borne  false  witness. 
They  were  men  of  iron  in  the  armor  they  wore  and 
in  their  steadfastness  for  truth  ;  but  they  had  their 
jokes,  and  loves,  and  pleasuring,  and  one  feels  the 
better  for  having  read  of  them.  The  artist-author 
has  made  twenty  full-page  illustrations  for  the  book, 
which  are  as  spirited  and  true  to  the  time  as  is-  the 
story  itself.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  52.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  "  Contem- 
porary Socialism,"  by  John  Rae,  bringing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  well  up  to  date.  Mr.  Rae  starts 
out  with  the  fundamental  idea  that  socialism  is 
radically  wrong  ;  that  it  is  an  act  of  spoliation,  in 
that  it  would  grant  to  the  laboring  classes  privileges 
which  they  could  not  earn  for  themselves  and  so  do 
not  deserve.  The  chapters  on  "The  Progress  and 
Present  Position  of  Socialism"  and  "Russian 
Nihilism  "  are  almost  entirely  new,  and  new  matter 
has  been  interpolated  wherever  new  facts  or  new 
information  have  been  provided.  The  work,  indeed, 
is  a  comprehensive  examination  of  all  phases  of 
socialism,  and  a  more  logical  and  morally  correct 
polemic  against  the  socialistic  idea  could  not  be 
wanted.  A  good  index  increases  the  convenience  of 
the  book  for  reference.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  32.50  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  lectures  of  George  Kennan,  in  this  city,  give 
an  element  of  local  timeliness  to  the  publication  of 
his  "Siberia  and  the  Exile  System."  The  papers 
recently  published  in  the  Century  have  been  col- 
lected, and,  with  certain  new  matter,  now  fill  two 
large  volumes.  The  author  is  a  trained  observer,  a 
facile  and  graphic  writer,  and  an  enthusiast  in  the 
cause  of  the  political  exiles  in  the  Czar's  Asiatic 
provinces,  and,  in  an  extended  residence  in  that 
country,  has  learned  more  than  any  other  American 
has  yet  told  about  the  condition  of  workers  in  the 
mines  of  the  Trans-Baikal.  It  has  been  said  that 
his  enthusiasm  sometimes  leads  him  to  see  things 
more  black  than  they  are  ;  but  his  earnestness  and 
the  intense  interest  that  his  descriptions  excite  are 
not  to  be  doubted.  The  book  is  profusely  illus- 
trated from  sketches  and  photographs.  Published 
by  the  Century  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $6.00  ; 
for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

To  subject  psychological  phenomena  to  the  pro- 
cesses of  the  higher  mathematics  is  only  one  of  the 
features  of  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart's  philosophy, 
set  forth  in  the  "  Text-Book  of  Psychology  "  trans- 
lated from  the  latest  edition  of  his  "  Lehrbuch  zur 
Psychologie"  by  Margaret  K.  Smith,  and  issued  in 
the  International  Education  Series.  The  book  is 
described  in  the  sub-title  as  "an  attempt  to  found 
the  science  of  psychology  on  experience,  meta- 
physics, and  mathematics,"  and  the  underlying  idea 
of  it  is  apperception,  which  means,  among  other 
things,  analyzing  any  object  presented  to  our  per- 
ception, recognizing  the  familiar  features,  classifying 
the  new,  and  storing  the  whole  away  for  future  refer- 
ence— acquiring  knowledge,  in  fact.  As  this  is  the 
object  of  going  to  school,  the  importance  to  teachers 
of  some  notions  regarding  apperception  is  at  once 
apparent.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  $1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

The  little  book  of  "  Poems  by  W.  E.  H.  Lecky," 
recently  published,  is  almost  a  literary  curiosity. 
The  author  is  best  known  as  an  historian  of  wide 


learning  and  keen  insight ;  in  these  poems,  he  is 
sometimes  a  dainty  rhymer  of  pretty  conceits,  some- 
times a  philosopher  who  sets  his  thoughts  in  rugged 
verse,  and  sometimes — well,  almost  as  silly  as  a 
love-sick    boy    or    an    English     M.    Prudhomme. 
"  Married  Life  "  begins  with  this  prosaic  stanza  : 
"  Two  flowers  blossom  on  one  stem. 
Two  streamlets  mineling  ran  ; 
And  love  and  habit  blending  make 
Two  Lives  as  truly  one." 
And  concludes : 

"  Vet  still  one  secret,  sep'rate  dread 
Will  sometimes  cloud  each  mind — 
Ah  !  whi-h  must  face  this  cruel  world 
When  left  alone  behind  ?" 
Such  stuff  is  absolute  bathos.    And  yet  "  Seville," 
which  appeared  in  the  Argonaut's  columns  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  a  truly  artistic  picture  in  graceful 
verse,  and  "  On  an  Old  Song,"  "  A  Missed  Destiny," 
"  Illicit  Love,"  "Two  Friends."  and  several  others, 
have  many  points  of  excellence.     "  Deflecting  Influ- 
ences "  and  "Unconscious  Cerebration"   are  two 
titles,  by  the  way,  which  few  would  dare  prefix  to 
serious  poems.     Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  51.00 ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

—  We  will  pay  fifty  dollars  premium  for 
the  most  original  sketch,  suitable  for  a  show-card, 
advertising  our  business.  Competition  closes  Decem- 
ber 15th.     Cartan,  McCarthy  &  Co. 


—  Gold  Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses  for 
holiday  presents  can  be  exchanged  and  fitted  free  of 
charge  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street, 
Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


—  Elegant  presents  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


BOOKS 


NOW  READY. 


WILLIAM  DOXEY'S 

Magnificent  stock  of 

Fine  Books  for  the  Holidays 

Is  now  complete,  and  comprises  best  editions 
of  Standard  Works,  beautifully  bound  by 
Tout,  Zaehnsdorf,  Reviere,  and  Kaufman, 
and  also  tie  most  popular  books  of  tie 
season. 


SENT)  FOR  CATALOGUE. 


WILLIAM     DOXEY, 

Importer  of  New  and  Rare  Books, 
OPEJf  EVEJTDTGS, 

Under  Palace  Hotel,  San  Francisco. 


ILLUSTRATED  CHRISTMAS  NUMBERS 

OKDERS  RECEIVED  FOB 

Figaro  Illustre' $1  00 

Paris-Noel 1  00 

Illustration -Noel . .    75 

Revue  Illustree 90 

Noel  I  Noel ! 100 

Sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

TAUZY,    LEVY   &   CO., 

foreign  Booksellers, 
6  Post  Street,        -        -        San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Christmas  Books  for  Girls  and  Boys. 

Marjorie  and  Her  Papa, 

(Just  Issued.)     By  LIEUT.  ROBERT  II.  FLETCHER. 
The  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  papa,  an  J  how  they  wrote  a 
book  and  illustrated  it     Price  $1.00. 

"Acharming  narrative." — Times-Democrat.  Xete  Orleans. 
"The  little  ones  will  find  delight  in  readine  the  natural  con- 
versations of  *  Marjorie  and  Her  Papa.'" — Bostcn  Journal. 

Lady  Jane. 

,     (Just  Issued.)     By  Mrs.  C.   V.    JAMISON. 

'  Republished  from  St.  Xicholas  in  beautiful  book 
firm.  246  pajies,  with  all  the  original  illustrations 
by  R.  B.  Birch.     Price  $1.50. 

*  MarjorU  and  Her  Papa"        "An  exquisite  >t  ny."—  Western  Congregationalist. 
"  Will  hold  you  in  breathless  interest  while  you  read." — Young  Crusader. 

Baby  World.  Bound  Volumes  of  St.  Nicholas. 

A  new  and  revised  edition  of  this  standard         The  numbers  for  this  famous  magizinc  for 


volume  for  very  little  folks.     Kdtted  by  Marv 
Mapes  Dooce.     Price  $1.00. 


The  famous  books  of  pictures  and  poems  by 
Palmer  Cox, — "The  Brownies:  Their  B^k1' 


($1.5°)- 


■  i  ,1,  in  two  parts      r"ncc  5-a.oo. 

Other  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Include  "Sania  Claus  on  a  Lark"  ($1,251; 
"Daddy  lake  th<:  Runaway."  by  Joel 
Chandler  Harris  ($1,001,  "The  Boys'  Book 
of  Sports "  ($2.00),  and  "  St.  Nicholas 
Songs"  ($2.00). 


Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  price,  by  the  Publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  33  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 
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December  y,  1891. 


D.    APPLETON  &  CO.'S 
NEW  BOOKS. 


EDITION  DE  LUXE  OF 

THE  LIFE  OF  AN  ARTIST. 

An  Autobiography,  by  Jules  Breton.  Trans- 
lated by  Mary  J.  Serrano.  Edition  de  Luxe, 
with  Portrait,  twenty  Plates,  and  fac-simile  of 
Autograph  Poem.  Gilt  top,  uncut  edges, 
vellum  cover,  stamped  in  gold  with  specially 
prepared  design.  Edition  limited  to  500  copies, 
numbered.     Royal  8vo.    $10.00. 

Among  the  paintings  which  have  been  reproduced 
in  this  volume  are  "  The  First  Communion," 
"Evening  at  Finistere,"  "A  Pardon,  Brittany," 
"Calling  the  Gleaners,"  "The  Colza-Gatherers," 
"  The  Last  Ray,"  "  Going  to  the  Fields."  and  "  St. 
John's  Eve."  The  reproductions  are  by  the  gelatine 
process,  printed  upon  India  paper,  and  mounted  by 
hand.  Intending  subscribers  should  send  in  their 
orders  as  soon  as  possible. 

LARGE-PAPER  EDITION  OF 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  HOUSE. 

By  George  H.  Ellwanger,  author  of  "The 
Garden's  Story."  With  an  etched  frontis- 
piece, and  numerous  head  and  tail  pieces, 
Edition  de  Luxe,  limited  to  one  hundred 
copies,  numbered.  On  hand-made  Holland 
paper,  with  uncut  edges,  gilt  top.  Crown  8vo. 
Half  cloth,  $6.00. 

Mr.  Ellwanger  has  brought  the  wealth  of  a  schol- 
arly and  well-trained  mind,  the  resources  of  wide 
reading,  a  keen  sense  of  art  and  of  nature,  and  a 
loving  enthusiasm  to  his  theme.  Those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  author  through  "  The  Garden's 
Story  "  will  find  him  still  more  entertaining  in  "  The 
Story  of  My  House." 

ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OF 

THE  STORY  OF  COLETTE. 

From  the  French  of  "  La  Neuvaine  de  Colette." 
A  new,  large-paper  edition.  With  36  Illustra- 
tions, by  Jean  Claude.     8vo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

"  A  charming  little  story,  molded  on  the  simplest  lines, 
thoroughly  pure,  and  admirably  constructed.  It  is  told 
with  a  wonderful  lightness  and  raciness.  It  is  full  of  little 
skillful  touches  such  as  French  literary  art  at  its  best  knows 
so  well  how  to  produce.  It  is  characterized  by  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  and  a  mastery  of  style  and  method 
which  indicate  that  it  is  the  work  rather  of  a  master  than  of 
a  novice,  .  .  .  Whoever  the  author  of  '  Colette '  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest,  most 
artistic,  and  in  every  way  charming  stories  that  French 
fiction  has  been  honored  with  for  a  long  time."— New  York 
Tribune. 


THE  CAUSE  OF  AN 
ICE  AGE. 

By  Sir  Robert  Ball,  LL.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  Royal 
Astronomer  of  Ireland,  author  of  "Starland." 
The  first  volume  in  the  Modern  Science 
Series,  edited  by  Sir  John  Lubbock. 
i2mo.    Cloth,  $1.00. 

The  works  to  be  comprised  in  this  series  are  pri- 
marily not  for  the  student,  nor  for  the  young,  but 
for  the  educated  layman  who  needs  to  know  the 
present  state  and  result  of  scientific  investigation, 
and  who  has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  become 
a  specialist  on  the  subject  which  arouses  his  interest. 
Other  volumes  in  preparation  are  : 

THE  HORSE  :  A  Study  in  Natural  His- 
tory. By  William  H.  Flower.  C.  B., 
Director  of  the  British  Natural  History  Museum. 

THE  OAK :  A  Study  in  Botany.  By  H. 
Marshall  Ward,  F.  R.  S. 


A  WIDOWER  INDEED. 

By  Rhoda  Broughton  and  Elizabeth  Bis- 
land.  No.  84,  Town  and  Country  Library, 
izrao.     Paper,  50  cents  ;  cloth,  51.00. 

A  story  of  modern  society  which  begins  in  an 
English  university  town.  Written  by  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  English  novelists,  whose  work  is 
supplemented  by  a  brilliant  American  collaborator. 


£3T  Send/or  tftc  holiday  edition  of  Apphtons'  Monthly 
Bulletin,  containing  lists  0/  a  large  number  0/  new  and 
recent  books  suitable/or  Zioliday  gifts,  •with  descriptions, 
specimen  illustrations,  etc.     Mailed  free  on  reguest. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1.3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Wolcott  Balestier,  the  young  American  writer 
who  has  collaborated  with  Rudyard  Kipling  in  the 
novel  "The  Naulahka,"  which  the  Century  will 
print,  is  at  present  a  resident  of  London,  where  he 
represents  an  American  publishing- house.  He  was 
born  at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  less  than  thirty  years  ago, 
and  he  has  lived  and  attended  school  there,  and  at 
Baltimore,  Washington,  New  York,  Vermont,  and 
Denver.  His  college  is  Cornell,  and  he  studied  law 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  He  was  at  one  time 
on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Rochester  Post-Express. 

The  English  translation  of  Count  von  Moltke's 
"  Letters  to  His  Mother  and  His  Brothers,  Adolf 
and  Ludwig"  (1823-1888),  is  just  ready  in  London. 

Messrs.  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  publish  immediately  a 
beautifully  bound  illustrated  edition  of  the  charming 
story  "Colette,"  by  the  author  of  "Straight  On." 
There  are  thirty-six  clever  illustrations  by  the  French 
artist  Jean  Claude,  and  the  book  will  appear  with 
the  luxurious  accompaniments  of  wide  margins,  gilt 
top,  rough-cut  edges,  and  specially  designed  and 
novel  cover. 

Daudet  is  writing  a  novel  to  be  called  "  La  Cara- 
vane." 

The  first  of  Charles  F.  Lummis's  papers  on 
"Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country"  appears  in  St. 
Nicholas  for  December. 

Zola's  works  have  been  excluded  from  the  Aus- 
tralian colony  of  Victoria.  Several  weeks  ago,  a 
large  consignment  of  "  LAssommoir,"  "Nana," 
"  La  Terre,"  and  "  L" Argent "  was  seized,  and  would 
have  been  destroyed  had  not  the  authorities  obtained 
a  promise  of  their  return  to  Europe. 

James  Bryce,  author  of  "  The  American  Com- 
monwealth," contributes  "Thoughts  on  the  Negro 
Problem"  to  the  North  American  Review  for 
December. 

We  do  not  understand  why  Mr.  Howells's  new 
novel  should  appear  in  this  country  under  the  title 
of  "The  Quality  of  Mercy"  and  in  England  as 
"John  Northwick,  Defaulter."  Are  English  readers 
supposed  to  be  ignorant  of  their  Shakespeare,  or 
less  quick  than  Americans  to  fee  the  point  of  a 
poetic  title  ? 

"A  Christmas  Fantasy,  with  a  Moral,"  is  Mr.  T. 
B.  Aldrich's  contribution  to  the  December  Century. 
Mr.  Stockton  has  written  for  the  same  number  a 
story  called  "  The  Christmas  Shadrach." 

Sir  Edwin  Arnold  has  been  confiding  to  an  inter- 
viewer his  impression  of  a  first  visit  to  Lord  Tenny- 
son. "I  do  not,"  says  Sir  Edwin,  "think  it  is 
advisable  to  know  an  author  nearer  than  through 
his  works.  As  a  rule,  they  are  dull  and  stupid  com- 
panions." 

The  delightful  autobiography  of  the  famous  French 
artist,  Jules  Breton,  appears  in  a  superb  idition  de 
luxe,  accompanied  by  twenty  plates,  reproducing 
Breton's  most  notable  paintings  of  French  peasant 
life,  and  including  "The  First  Communion"  and 
the  "  Evening  at  Finistere."  The  book,  which  also 
contains  a  fac-simile  of  a  poem  by  the  artist  in 
manuscript,  is  bound  in  white  vellum,  with  a  gold 
design,  and  has  broad  margins  and  a  gilt  top.  The 
edition  is  limited  and  numbered.  It  is  published  by 
the  Appletons. 

Our  great-grandfathers  and  great-grandmothers 
read  plays  for  pleasure  as  we  now  read  shilling 
shockers,  but  there  is  some  art,  or  at  least  some 
practice,  required  to  extract  pleasure  from  a  printed 
play.  "  Helen  raised  her  lovely  blue  eyes,  suffused 
with  tears,  and,  sighing  deeply,  replied,  '  Oh  ! '  "  In 
the  play  this  fine  passage  stands  simply  :  Helen — 
"Oh!" 

"The  Benefits  of  War"  is  the  title  of  an  interest- 
ing paper  by  Admiral  S.  B.  Luce,  U.  S.  N.,  in  the 
December  number  of  the  North  American  Review. 

Commenting  on  faulty  proof-reading,  some  one 
writes  to  Eugene  Field:  "The  best-known  proof- 
reader in  the  United  States  gets,  so  I  have  heard, 
ten  dollars  an  hour  for  his  services,  and  pays  a  heavy 
fine  lor  every  typographical  error  which  he  permits 
to  creep  into  his  books." 

In  a  recent  interview  with  General  Baron  Tren- 
chant, commander-in-chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Cau- 
casus, the  general  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
Czar  gave  orders,  before  his  recent  visit  to  Denmark, 


that  Mr.  Kennan's  book  should  be  placed  on  his 
table  as  soon  as  ready.  Mr.  Kennan  has  been  for  a 
long  time  engaged  upon  the  revision  of  his  Century 
articles,  and  they  now  appear  in  book-form. 

"The  Magic  Ink"  is  the  odd  title  selected  by 
William  Black  for  his  new  novel. 

"  Bill  Nye  "  has  a  story,  entitled  "  The  Escape  of 
a  Whole  Menagerie,"  illustrated  by  E,  W.  Kemble, 
in  the  Christmas  St.  Nicholas. 

Oscar  Wilde  is  writing  a  new  story,  one  which  is 
intended  to  be  a  study  of  Christianity  from  the  point 
of  view  of  a  man  who  ' '  regards  it  as  a  great  world- 
force  and  independently  of  any  doctrinal  bias." 

"  High-class  literature"  is  promised  in  a  new  six- 
penny monthly,  the  Victoria  Magazine,  to  be  started 
this  month  in  London. 

Four  complete  stories  will  be  printed  in  the  Cent- 
ury for  Christmas  :  "The  Christmas  Shadrach,"  by 
Frank  R.  Stockton  ;  "A  Christmas  Fantasy,  with  a 
Moral,"  by  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  ;  "  The  Rapture 
of  Hetty,"  by  Mary  Hallock  Foote  ;  and  "  Wulfy,  a 
Waif."  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell's  novel,  "  Character- 
istics," will  begin  its  course  in  this  number. 

"  Mademoiselle  Ixe "  is  to  be  translated  into 
French,  to  appear  as  a  feuilleton  in  the  Debats. 
Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  a  dramatic  version 
of  the  story,  both  for  England  and  America. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  will  publish  at  once  "  Lady 
Dufferin's  Journal,"  in  which  the  versatile  au- 
thor gives  an  entertaining  description  of  the  vari- 
ous social  and  civic  functions  in  which  she  took  part 
with  the  governor- general,  and  also  describes  her 
salmon-fishing  and  camping  trips. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Walford's  new  novel  will  be  entitled 
"  The  One  Good  Guest." 

J.  T.  Trowbridge,  Brander  Matthews,  Thomas 
Nelson  Page,  and  Elizabeth  Bisland  are  among  the 
contributors  to  the  December  St.  Nicholas. 

Austin  Dobson  has  written  a  play,  with  the  scene 


laid  in  France  and  with  Mme.  de  Pompadour  as  the 
chief  character.  He  has  in  preparation  a  volume  of 
selections  from  his  own  poems. 

The  bichloride  of  gold  cure  for  drunkenness  is  dis-  I 
cussed  in  the  North  American  Review  for  Decern.  1 
ber  by  Dr.  Leslie  E.  Keeley,  under  the  title  of  "  My  I 
Gold  Cure." 

Mr.  Henry  B.  Fuller,  author  of  the  "CavaliereJ 
di  Pensieri-Vani,"  has  finished  a  second  story,  which  | 
he  has  sold  to  the  Century  Magazine.  He  was  I 
negotiating  with  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  of  Bos- 1 
ton,  when  he  got  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Richard  I 
Watson  Gilder,  editor  of  the  Century,  asking  him  J 
not  to  close  with  the  Boston  publishers  until  the  J 
Century  bad  been  accorded  a  chance  to  bid  for  the  J 
coveted  story. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

About  this  time  your  wife  is  wearing  out  her  nerves 
in  an  endeavor  to  secure  something  that  will  gratify 
you  at  Christmas  as  her  present  to  you  (says  the 
New  York  World  J.  Her  task  is  a  loving  one,  but 
wearisome — only  wives  know  how  wearisome.  She 
is  limited  in  ways  that  you  are  not  in  this  Christmas 
business.  She  must  secure  the  becoming  gift  at  a 
cost  within  the  imperfectly  known  limit  of  your 
financial  ability,  while  you,  in  buying  something  for 
her,  may  be  as  extravagant  as  you  please,  because 
you  can  pinch  the  extravagance  out  of  her  allow- 
ance for  household  expenses  afterward.  Besides  all 
this,  the  gift  you  get  for  her  costs  you  nothing  but 
money  ;  the  gift  she  makes  to  you  costs  her  thought, 
worry,  and  that  most  toilsome  of  all  things,  shop- 
ping. She  must  spend  hours  in  stuffy,  overcrowded 
shops  ;  she  must  price  things  here,  there,  and  every- 
where ;  she  must  consult  and  consider,  in  distressing 
uncertainty,  as  to  the  fitness  of  things  to  satisfy  the 
whimsical  masculine  taste.  And  all  this  she  does 
with  a  loving  tenderness  for  you,  which  is  in  itself  a 
gift  of  priceless  worth.  Do  you  think  it  well,  on  the 
whole,  to  reward  her  toil,  her  patience,  and  her  love 
by  getting  off  the  cheap  joke  afterward  about  your 
having  to  pay  for  your  present  yourself?  There  is 
not  any  wit  in  that  joke  ;  it  is  as  stale  as  a  loaf  of 
bread  from  a  Pompeian  oven,  and  its  utterance 
is  ill-mannered,  inconsiderate,  brutal.  Moreover, 
it  is  not  true.  If  you  have  a  good  wife,  she  earns 
every  dollar  she  spends,  whether  upon  herself  or  for 
you.  The  mere  fact  that  she  receives  the  money 
from  you  and  not  from  an  outsider,  and  that  it  goes 
to  her  at  irregular  times  and  in  uncertain  sums, 
makes  no  manner  of  difference.  The  money  is 
hers,  and  the  money  is  the  very  smallest  part  of  what 
she  invests  in  your  Christmas  present.  She  puts  her 
precious  affection  into  its  procurement,  and  if  you 
have  any  true  appreciation  in  your  soul,  you  will 
value  her  gift  for  what  it  signifies,  not  merely  for 

what  it  is. 

^ 

Here  are  some  reflections  made  by  a  woman  who 
attended  the  Horse  Show  in  New  York  :  That  tall 
women  are  all  the  fashion.  That  the  swell  toilet  of  the 
moment  for  women  must  have  a  big  splash  of  red. 
That  it  is  not  always  the  most  cultivated  voices 
which  say  the  most  cultivated  things.  That  feather 
boas  no  longer  circle  the  most  aristocratic  necks. 
That  dress  reform  has  not  invaded  the  Four  Hundred. 
That  there  is  no  solitude  like  that  of  a  crowd,  as 
many  pairs  of  lovers  evidently  discovered. 


"A  wedding  was  quite  an  extravagant  affair," 
Mrs.  Burton  Harrison  reports  a  lady  of  the  olden 
time  as  saying,  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal ;  "My 
wedding-dress  ?  It  was  made,  of  course,  by  Whit- 
tingham — satin,  thick  as  a  board,  cream-tinted,  cut 
low  in  the  neck,  and  the  bertha  a  frill  of  yellowish- 
blonde  lace  —  laced  up  behind,  awfully  tight,  I'm 
afraid,  and  the  skirt  reachirjg  to  the  instep.  Then  I 
wore  a  pair  of  Lane's  white-satin  boots,  and  six-but- 
ton white  kids.  Early  in  the  afternoon  had  come 
Martel  to  dress  my  hair  in  three  huge  bows.  Oh, 
how  tired  I  was  before  he  put  on  my  orange-wreath, 
to  be  crowned  by  a  long  blonde  veil !  My  bouquet, 
I  well  remember,  was  composed  of  white  monthly 
roses,  grown  in  the  dining-room  windows  of  my  hus- 
band's maiden  aunt,  and  surrounded  with  geranium 
leaves  ;  and  the  holder  was  of  gold,  set  with  pearls. 
The  groom  and  groomsmen,  who  arrived  at  dusk, 
wore  blue  coats  with  brass  buttons,  white  -  satin 
stocks  and  waistcoats,  and  ruffled  shirt  bosoms. 
Every  one  of  them  had  submitted  to  have  his  hair 
frizzed  by  a  fashionable  barber.  We  stood,  during 
the  wedding,  between  the  folding- doors,  and,  after 
it,  went  down  in  the  basement  to  the  supper.  Yes, 
dear,  my  mother  mixed  the  bride's  cake — black  cake, 
an  old  recipe — and  it  was  iced  by  the  confectioner. 
Contoit  furnished  the  ice-cream,  but  the  supper  was 
mostly  cooked  at  home.  Turkeys,  hams,  chickens, 
game,  jellies,  blanc  -  manges,  brandied  -  peaches, 
grapes,  raisins,  nuts,  plenty  of  Stuart  s  mottoes  and 
candies,  cake  of  all  kinds,  Madeira,  port,  and  sherry, 
were  thought  all-sufficient  then  for  gentlefolks.  I 
shall  have  to  own  that  the  bride  had  a  fioger  in  most 
of  the  preparations.  I  blanched  every  almond 
mamma  used.  The  most  formidable  ceremony  was 
the  first  appearance  of  the  bride  and  groom  for  the 
fashionable  stroll  on  Broadway,  in  the  afternoon. 
Laugh  as  much  as  you  please,  ladies,  but  I  wore 
a  pearl-brocade,  with  leg-of-mutton  sleeves,  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat  of  white  satin,  trimmed  with  orange- 
blossoms,  and  a  long,  white-lace  veil  that  reached 


nearly  to  my  heels.  Of  course  I  sported  the  gold 
watch  that  was  my  wedding-gift,  stuck  in  my  belt 
and  secured  by  a  thick,  gold  chain  around  the  neck  ! 
Arm-in-arm  with  my  husband,  we  were  naturally 
much  observed  ;  but  it  was  the  thing  to  do.  .  .  . 
Surely  you've  had  enough  ?  Well,  one  more  detail 
that  I've  heard  very  seldom  told.  In  summer-time, 
belles  and  beaux  walked  together  to  Contoit's  Ice- 
Cream  Garden,  on  the  west  side  of  Broadway,  be- 
tween Leonard  and  Franklin  Streets.  It  was  thickly 
planted  v»  ith  trees,  and  had  walks,  with  private  boxes 
railed  off  on  either  side,  where  a  young  fellow  could 
sit  with  his  sweetheart  and  eat  ices,  and  pound-cake, 
and  drink  lemonade  ;  what  I'm  afraid  will  shock 
you  mothers  of  young  girls,  is  that  he  generally  paid 
for  the  treaY" 

A  French  journalist  has  recently  given  some  curi- 
ous information  about  the  women  who  are  tempted 
and  who  fall  during  their  shopping  expeditions.  He 
says  that  in  Paris  no  fewer  than  four  thousand 
women  are  caught  every  year  stealing  before  the 
counter.  The  number  of  titled  ladies  seized  with 
kleptomania  while  examining  the  fashions  is  almost 
incredible.  Among  the  most  recent  culprits  were  a 
Russian  princess,  a  French  countess,  an  English 
duchess,  and  the  daughter  of  a  reigning  sovereign. 
As  a  rule,  these  more  distinguished  offenders  are  let 
off  on  the  payment  of  a  round  sum  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  and  when  the  shop-lifter  is  known  to  be 
rich,  the  sum  exacted  rises  to  as  much  as  ten  thou- 
sand francs.  The  police  authorities  consent  to  this 
sort  of  condonation. 


The  London  Daily  Telegraph  says  :  "According 
to  the  Optician,  an  interesting  case  may  soon  come 
before  the  courts  involving  the  disclosure  of  one  of 
the  mysteries  by  which  the  eyes  of  a  fashionable 
lady  are  made  dazzlingly  beautiful.  It  appears  that, 
in  a  well-known  street  in  the  West  End,  an  estab- 
lishment exists  of  which  the  speciality  is  the  '  beau- 
tification '  of  woman's  eyes.  Thither  a  lady  of 
fashion  went,  a  few  days  ago,  to  be  '  beautified ' 
preparatory  to  some  social  gathering  which  she  pro- 
posed to  attend.  The  operator  applied  to  the  eyes 
a  mixture  of  which  the  principal  ingredient  is  sup- 
posed to  be  belladonna  ;  but,  either  on  account  of  a 
mistake  in  the  lotion,  or  through  maladroitness  in 
the  application,  the  pupils  of  the  lady's  eyes  became 
so  distended  that,  shortly  after  reaching  the  street, 
she  became  almost  blind,  and  staggered  about  help- 
less. A  friendly  policeman  found  her  in  this  con- 
dition, and,  with  the  best  intentions,  proposed  that 
she  should  accompany  him  to  the  police- station. 
The  unfortunate  sufferer  implored  him  not  to  take 
her  there,  and,  by  persuasion  and  promise  of  re- 
ward, induced  the  constable  to  place  her  in  a  cab 
and  convey  her  to  her  doctor.  There  she,  in  con- 
trite tones,  confessed  the  dire  results  of  attempting 
to  improve  upon  nature.  Relief  was  promptly 
forthcoming,  but  the  physician  warned  her  strongly 
of  her  folly  before  sending  her  home.  According 
to  our  optical  contemporary,  a  prosecution  is  to  be 
instituted  against  the  proprietor  of  the  establish- 
ment for  practicing  with  a  drug  which  is  scheduled 
as  a  poison." 

The  complaint  is  not  infrequent  on  the  part  of  the 
fair  sex  that  voung  men  of  to-day  are  not  prone 
to  enter  the  happy  bonds  of  matrimony.  Mothers, 
especially  those  who  have  several  marriageable 
daughters,  make  the  soft  impeachment  that  young 
men  are  not  slow  to  enjoy  the  hospitalities  of  the 
homes  of  friends  ;  are  not  infrequent  visitors  and 
callers  in  and  out  of  season,  even  engaging  in  no  end 
of  flirtation — but  when  it  comes  to  the  important 
question  of  all  questions,  they  fail  to  materialize. 
"  It  is  true,"  comments  the  Chicago  Press,  "  that  the 
young  man  of  to-day  is  more  flippant  and  selfish  than 
he  should  be,  but  the  young  man  is  a  slave  to  eco- 
nomic conditions  over  which  he  has  no  control.  The 
earnings  of  the  average  young  man  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient 10  defray  his  own  expenses  ;  they  are  certainly 
inadequate  to  keep  up  a  house  and  pay  extensive 
milliners'  bills.  The  requirements  of  society,  a  com- 
pliance with  the  conventionalities  of  life,  are  such  as 
to  necessitate  a  large  annual  expenditure,  far  in  ex- 
cess of  that  which  is  paid  in  salaries  in  the  ordi- 
nary pursuits  of  life.  If  the  young  man  marries 
a  poor  girl,  possibly  not  the  least  incentive  she 
has  in  getting  married  is  to  be  provided  with  a 
home  for  life,  and  a  comfortable  one  at  that.  To 
her,  marriage  is  a  prize  she  has  drawn  in  the  lottery 
of  life,  and,  having  toiled  for  years,  she  desires  to 
taste  something  of  the  luxuries  of  this  fife,  and  is 
anxious  to  enter  society  and  '  keep  up  appearances.' 


^PRICE'S 


Powder 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes — 40  Years  the  Standard. 


Of  course  it  would  not  do  for  her  to  be  without 
servants,  and  to  have  this  comfort,  and  that 
little  luxury,  to  be  dressed  as  well  as  others, 
to  be  fashionable,  to  go  to  theatres  and  parties. 
But  all  this  costs  money  ;  much  more  than  her 
young  husband  can  probably  earn.  If  he  mar- 
ries a  well-to-do  or  rich  girl,  he  is  still  worse  off; 
by  marriage  she  expects  a  home  at  least  as  good  as 
that  she  left.  She  considers  that  she  has  certain 
claims  on  her  husband  ;  she  never  fails  to  assert 
herself ;  and  between  weeping,  when  she  grows 
angry,  there  is  not  seldom  the  implied  censure  :  '  It 
is  with  my  money  that  we  live,  and  I  will  have 
no  pleasure  denied  me.'  And  yet  the  income  of  the 
money  she  furnishes  is  far  less  than  the  expenses  of 
the  household,  not  to  say  the  providing  for  the 
family,  the  saving  for  the  dowry  of  her  daughters, 
the  pocket-money  which  her  sons  can  spend  at 
college.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  young 
man  who  has  too  much  pride  to  establish  a  home, 
unless  he  can  provide  for  it  by  bis  own  earnings, 
can  not  be  censured  if  he  hesitates  to  contract  moral 
obligations  that  he  does  not  see  his  way  clear  to  ful- 
fill. The  fault  does  not  lie  with  either  the  young 
man  oc  the  young  lady  ;  it  is  society  which  is  to 
blame.  If  fashion  did  not  call  for  so  many  sacri- 
fices ;  if  society  did  not  make  so  many  demands  ;  if 
conventionalism  did  not  entail  so  much  expenditure 
of  unnecessary  energy  and  outlay  of  money,  and 
luxury  did  not  possess  the  hearts  of  the  young  peo- 
ple of  to-day,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the 
numberless  bachelors  of  to-day  could  not  enjoy  the 
pleasures  of  homes." 


The  "  Marquise  de  Fontenoy,"  the  clever  chron- 
icler of  the  New  York  Recorder,  tells  this  story : 
"It  was  the  Marquis  de  Chaponnay  who  conducted 
the  cotillion  on  the  memorable  night  in  1878,  when 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  his 
wife  to  accept  an  invitation  to  Mme.  de  Sagan's. 
It  was  very  soon  apparent,  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  and  the  Crown  Prince 
and  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark,  who  accompanied 
them,  that  the  future  King  of  England  regretted 
having  brought  his  wife  and  sister-in-law  with  him. 
The  prince  is  most  punctilious  and  exacting  in 
everything  that  concerns  the  princess,  and  declines 
to  tolerate  the  slightest  breach  of  etiquette  or  ab- 
sence of  deference  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
brought  in  contact  with  her.  He  was  manifestly 
afraid  that  the  princess  would  not  be  treated  with 
the  respect  due  to  her  rank  by  the  somewhat  mixed 
crowd  assembled  in  the  Princess  de  Sagan's  salons. 
Nor  were  his  fears  altogether  without  foundation, 
for,  time  and  again,  young  French  cavaliers,  igno- 
rant of  court  etiquette,  coolly  strode  up  to  the 
princess  and  asked  her  to  dance,  oblivious  of  the  fact 
that,  according  to  the  etiquette  which  prevails  at  all 
European  courts,  it  is  the  royal  or  imperial  lady  who 
must,  in  the  first  place,  send  her  equerry  or  gentle- 
man in-waiting  to  ask  the  person  whom  she  desires 
as  a  partner  to  dance.  The  most  constant  offender 
in  this  respect  was  M.  de  Chaponnay,  who  was  all 
the  more  inexcusable,  inasmuch  as  he  had  spent 
almost  an  entire  year  as  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  the  French  embassy  in  London.  When  the 
cotillion  came,  the  figure  was  danced  where  a 
lady  is  seated  on  a  chair  in  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  the  men  are  led  up,  one  by  one,  to 
kneel  before  her.  The  fortunate  one  whom  she 
selects  as  her  partner  is  he  to  whom  she  places  the 
cushion  to  kneel  upon.  The  lady  in  the  chair  at  one 
time  was  the  lovely  Mme.  Aratoff,  popularly  known 
as  '  Pussy,'  and  who,  although  a  Belgian  by  birth, 
is  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  Russian.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  had  been  very  attentive  to  the  blonde-haired 
beauty  during  two  seasons  which  she  spent  in  Lon- 
don, and  popular  report  had  coupled  their  names 
together  in  a  manner  that  would  have  been  re- 
sented by  any  husband  less  liberal  minded  than  Mr. 
Aratoff.  Of  course,  M.  de  Chaponnay,  who  was 
attached  to  the  French  embassy  iu  London  at  the 
lime  when  this  flirtation  was  in  progress,  must  have 
known  all  about  it  ;  therefore,  when  Mme.  Aratoff 
having  refused  several  dancers.  De  Chaponnay  ap- 
proached the  prince  and  invited  him  to  participate  in 
the  competition  and  to  kneel  before  the  lady,  his 
royal  highness  immediately  imagined  that  the  invita- 
tion was  made  knowingly  and  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  him  ridiculous.  He  thereupon  apostro- 
phized the  unfortunate  and  indiscreet  marquis  in  a 
tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  present.  '  You 
are  insolent,  monsieur  ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  you  have 
been  insolent  the  entire  evening.  Do  not  dare  to 
address  me  again  ! '  With  this  he  turned  his  royal 
back  upon  the  disconcerted  cotillion  leader.  The 
incident  acted  like  a  wet  blanket,  and  not  even  the 
magnificent  cotillion  presents  of  the  Princess  de 
Sagan  were  able  to  remove  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sion caused  thereby.  The  royal  party  left  almost 
immediately,  and  for  weeks  afterward  the  prince  was 
subjected  to  virulent  abuse  in  the  English  press  for 
having  taken  the  princess  to  such  a  house  as  that  of 
Mme.  de  Sagan." 


—  Dorflisgek's  American  cut  glass  for 
the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.  For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

Prom  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


f^j^J  /       Producers  of 

i^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530WaflhiiigtonSt. 

SAN  FBANCI800: 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
In  the  bottle. 


w/JS*    <&  from 

f/H.    ^    every  flower  that    *>* 
breathes  a  fragrance. 


—  Full    stock    in    rich    Cut   Glassware, 

suitable  for   Holiday   Presents,   at    Nathan    Dohr- 
mann  &  Co.,  122-132  Sutter  St,  below  Kearny. 


SWEET  SCENTS 

iLIGN-ALOE.      OPOPONAX  , 
,  FRANGIPANNI.    PSIDIUM 

l  ,3         Stay  be  obtained  *?/ 

.,$>    Of  any  Chemist  or    ,S?/  ' 
»   elf  ,.  Perfumer.  ^  1^'' 


m 


St^?ood 


e©^ 


A  BOOK 

On  the  various  uses  of 

RIBBONS 


WILL    BE    SENT 


To   any   lady   mentioning   the   Argonaut, 
and  addressing 

"FAIR  &  SQUARE," 

65  Green  Street,  New  York. 


niTCUTP  THOMAS  P.  SIMPSON,  Washing- 
r  U  I  t  II  I  J  ton,  D.  C.  No  arty's  fee  until  Patent 
I    PI  I   l-ll   I  V>    obtained.    Write  for  Inventor's  Guide, 

DECKER 

DDflTUrDC'  ■ 


BROTHERS 

33  UNION  SQUARE 
NewYcrk 


PIANOS 

New  Styles  Just  Received 

CAH    A2TD    SEE    THEM. 


l/nUICD    9    PUACC  SOLE    \GENTS. 

MJltLtn   &   llilAOC,  26.28.  30  O'Farrell  St. 


Deposits  Received  from  SI  and  Upwards, 
mV^P  Vji^t  St^  ifo* 

^^IT  <S*  #  CALIFORNIA.^      <£V^ 


N  >J,.t  XrT**  - 


*5V 


IBANK 


c* 


& 


Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash 8333,383^8 

Subject  to  Call 668,958.89 

Interest  per  annum  t  5.52'  on  TERM  Deposits.     ' 

tor  last  two  years:  (  4.00  ;  on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 
It.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President 

San  FraodMO,  California.  July  1,  1891. 


Extract  of  RFFF 

ALL  COOVCOOKS 

Tlio   Year    Round. 

Send  to  ARMOUR  &  CO.,  CI 

for  Cook  Book  showing  use  of  A^ 
EXTRACT  In  Soups  and  Saue 
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THE         ARGONAUT, 


December  7,  1891. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

Equivocal :  "  Have  you  read  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
'List  of  the  Best  Hundred  Books'?"  "Yep." 
"  Every  book  on  the  list?"  "Yep;  every  book — 
on  the  list." — Life. 

Marie — "He  broke  her  heart — the  wretch!" 
Celeste—'-  Did  he  jilt  her?  "  Marie—1'  No  ;  he  in- 
sisted on  her  keeping  her  engagement  when  she  had 
a  betier  offer." — Life. 

Merritt — "  I  thought  the  old  man  would  have 
come  down  handsomely.  Wasn't  your  wife  his 
favorite  daughter?"  Penfield — "She  was  before 
she  married  me." — Life. 

Pennoyer—"  Meritt  gave  up  drinking,  smoking, 
and  gambling  for  that  girl  of  his."  Prettiwit — 
"Only  for  a  lime,  though.  He's  going  to  marry 
her  next  month." — Epoch. 

Morrtson—"  I  hear  Stivey  met  the  prince,  last 
summer."  Jansen —  "  Yes."  Morrison — "  What 
did  Stivty  say  to  him?"  Jansen — "  Apologized  for 
being  an  American." — Life, 

Justice  Coonby  (wrathfully)— " Sah,  do  you  tinks 
you  kin  teach  de  law  to  dis  court  ?  "  Lawyer  Black- 
stone  (with  emphasis) — "  I  yain't  tryin*  to,  yo  honah; 
I's  only  rejucin'  it  to  words  ob  one  syllable." — 
Bazar. 

"  Tony,  me  husban",  bayn  a  1-talian.  wanted  to 
give  the  baby  a  I-talian  name  ;  but  Oi,  av  courrse, 
bayn  Oirish,  wanted  urn  to  have  a  name  with  a  Mac 
in  it,  so  we  setthled  the  raather  boi  callin'  um 
Macaroni." — Bazar. 

Miss  Hawkins— "I  have  enjoyed  your  play  very 
much,  Mr.  Scribbler."  The  amateur  aruthor  — 
"Thank  you,  Miss  Hawkins.  Praise  from  you  is 
worth  siriving  for."  Miss  Hawkins — "  Oh,  not  at 
all.  Mr.  Scribbler.  My  judgment  is  invariably  bad." 
— Bazar. 

Mrs.  B. — "  How  is  the  contested  will  case  coming 
on,  Mr.  Shimmer?"  Mr.  Shimmer— "It's  all  set- 
tled, and  in  my  favor."  Mrs.  B. — "  I  congratulate 
you.  I  suppose  you'll  soon  be  taking  your  family  to 
Europe?"  Mr.  Shimmer — "No;  but  my  lawyer 
is  going  to  take  his." — Ex. 

The  unsuccessful  daughter  —  "  That  peacock- 
feather  fan  of  mine  is  a  Jonah — we  have  had  noth- 
ing but  bad  luck  ever  since  it  came  into  the  house." 
Thoughtful  mamma  —  "  Better  give  it  to  Mary 
Beckett.  She  will  expect  a  wedding  present,  you 
know,  and  it  will  save  buying  something." — Ex. 

"  How  does  it  happen,"  inquired  the  stranger, 
"  that  all  the  improvements  are  being  made  on  this 
one  street  ?  '  "It  doesn't  happen  at  all,  sir,"  replied 
the  citizen,  who  was  showing  him  about  the  village 
majestically  ;  "this  is  the  street  I  live  on.  I  am 
president  of  the  town  board,  sir."—  Chicago  Tribune. 

From  a  future  novel  :  Hero—"  Have  you  no  pity 
in  your  heart  ?  Is  there  no  tenderness  in  your  nat- 
ure? Are  you  wholly  made  up  of  brutal  cruelty?" 
Villain — "Ha!  Ha!  You  appeal  to  a  heart  of 
stone."  (Hissing.)  "  I  was  once  the  center  rush  of 
a  foot-ball  team."  Hero— "Then  heaven  help  us 
all !    There  is  no  hope." — Life. 

English  girl  (to  Massachusetts  girl,  visitingin  Eng- 
land)— "  Why  is  it  that  in  America  all  the  Southern- 
ers are  so  polite  and  refined,  and  all  the  Northerners 
are  so  vulgar?"  Massachusetts  girl — "Perhaps 
you  are  not  aware  that  I  am  a  Northerner  ?  "  En- 
glish girl — "Ah  !  Then  you  can  tell  me  why  it  is 
so."  Massachusetts  girl — "Possibly  it  is  because 
the  Southerners  are  descended  from  the  French,  and 
we  Northerners  are  decended  from  you  English." — 

— Five  hundred  varieties  of  Opera-Glasses 
to  select  from  for  the  holidays  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor. 


—  Lorgnettes  for  the  theatre  in  artistic 
designs  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street, 
Chronicle  Building. 


— The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  Steam- 
ship  City  of  Sydney  will  sail  for  Panama,  with 
freight  and  passengers  for  New  York  and  South 
American  ports,  at  noon  Saturday,  December  12th. 


—  Buv  New  Household  Ranges  ;  they  are 
the  best.    John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


The  sale  of  Charles  Kollo  Peters's  paintings, 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  this  week,  was  post- 
poned on  account  of  the  storm  until  Monday  even- 
ing, December  7th,  when  it  will  take  place,  rain  or 
shine,  in  the  Art  Association's  rooms,  on  Pine  Street, 
Messrs.  George  T.  Bromley  and  Louis  Sloss,  Jr., 
acting  as  auctioneers.  In  spite  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather,  there  were  about  one  hundred  persons 
present  at  the  announced  time  on  Thursday  night. 


If  Pestered  Day  and  Night 

With  nervousness,  take  Hostetter's  Stomach  Bitters, 
which  invigorates  and  so  tranquillizes  the  nervous 
system.  The  basis  of  recovery  is  a  reform  in  errors 
of  digestion.  The  epigastric  nerve  and  brain  are 
united  in  the  closest  bond  of  sympathy,  so  that 
.yspeptic  symptoms  in  the  gastric  region  are  always 
^nied  by  hurtful  reflex  nervous  action.  Both 
.-■_■  -emedied  by  the  Bitters,  which  also  cures  ma- 
biliousness,  rheumatism,  and  kidney  trouble. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

A  Musicale  in  Berkeley. 

The  matine'e  musicale  given  at  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Ben  Morgan  in  Berkeley,  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon, attracted  a  large  audience,  many  attending 
from  Oakland  and  San  Francisco.  The  house  had 
been  very  prettily  decorated  and  refreshments  were 
served  after  the  completion  of  the  programme,  and 
the  affair  proved  a  decided  social  as  well  as  artistic 
success.  The  concert  was  given  by  Miss  Virginia 
Vassault  and  Miss  Florence  Fletcher,  and  they  had 
the  kind  assistance  of  Mrs.  Ruth  Blackwell  and 
Miss  Louise  Holladay.  The  printed  programme 
was  not  strictly  adhered  to,  a  correct  list  of  the 
numbers  rendered  being  as  follows  : 

"Pens^es  Fugitives,"  for  violin  and  piano,  Heller-Emst, 
(a)  Pass£e.  ("  Mais  pourquoi  m 'en  trainer  vers  les  scenes 
passles?  Je  veux  rever  et  non  pleurer." — Lainarti?ie),(b) 
Souvenir.  (".  .  .  ce  souvenir,  Madame.  A-t-il  comme  en 
mon  cccur  sod  rayon  dans  voire  ame?"j  —  Victor  Hugo. 
Miss  Florence  Fletcher  and  Miss  Virginia  Vassault;  "  Der 
Lindenbaum,''  Schubert,  Miss  Louise  Holladay ;  (a)  Bar- 
carolle, (b)  "  Hexentanz."  E.  A.  MacDowell,  Miss  Virginia 
Vassault;  Serenade  Priotaniere,  Augusta  Holmes,  Airs. 
Ruth  Blackwell ;  (a)  romance,  Kies,  (b)  caprice,  David,  Miss 
Florence  Fletcher;  "The  Fountain,"  Lawrence  Kellie,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Blackwell ;  sonata  for  piano  and  violin,  (f)  allegro,  (2) 
larghetto,  (3)  allegro  vivace,  Gade,  Miss  Virginia  Vassault 
and  Miss  Horence  Fletcher. 


Los  Bandurristas. 
Los  Bandurristas  gave  a  very  successful  and  en- 
joyable concert  last  Wednesday  evening  in  Odd  Fel- 
lows* Hall.  The  club  was  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary 
Wyman  Williams,  mezzo-soprano,  and  Miss  Ada  E. 
Weigel,  accompanist.  A  large  audience  was  enter- 
tained by  the  following  excellent  programme  : 

(a)  Selection,   "Carmen,"  Bizet,   (b)  waltz,    "Cantos  del 
Himeneq"  {first  time  in  the  Uniied   States).  Los  Bandurris- 


tas; soDg,  "Alia  Stella  Confidente,"  Robaudi,  with  'cello 
obligato,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams;  (a)"  Malaga  Polka," 
Granado,  (b)  "Moorish  Serenade,"  Chopin,  Los  Bandurristas; 
song,  "Tu  Sevilla,"  Dessauer,  Mrs.  Mary  Wyman  Williams; 
(a)  "  Turkish  March,"  Mozart,  (b)  "  Un  Beso,"  Los  Ban- 
durristas. 


Much  interest  has  been  aroused  by  the  announce- 
ment that  two  songs,  composed  by  Mr.  John  Par- 
rott,  are  to  be  sung  at  the  Carr-Beel  Pop.  Concert 
this  (Saturday)  afternoon  by  Mr.  C.  D.  O'Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Carmichael-Carr,  who  has  hitherto  played  only 
in  ensemble  pieces  in  these  concerts,  will  play  the 
accompaniments. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  will  give  its  second  con- 
cert of  the  thirteenth  season  next  Wednesday  even- 
ing under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hermann  Brandt. 
The  society  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Donald  de  V. 
Graham  and  Miss  Julia  Newman. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  his  next  Musical 
Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway  Hall,  on  December 
13th. 

The  concert  of  the  Lyra  Zither  Club  will  take 
place  on  Sunday  evening,  December  6th. 


Pacific-Union  versus  Bohemian. 
The  blue  waved  over  the  red  last  Saturday  after- 
noon when  in  the  long-talked-of  base-ball  match  the 
Pacific-Unions  defeated  the  Bohemians,  who  strug- 
gled bravely  to  set  their  color  in  the  ascendant.  The 
Haight  Street  grounds  presented  an  animated  ap- 
pearance when  game  was  called,  and  throughout  the 
contest  the  large  gathering  was  interested  and  enthu- 
siastic. The  Pacific-Union  Club  nine  now  holds  the 
championship  trophy,  and  the  Crutch  and  Splint 
Fund  of  the  Children's  Hospital  has  received  a  gen- 
erous sum  as  the  financial  proceeds.  The  official 
score  is  as  follows  : 

BOHEMIANS. 

AB.  R.  BK.  SB.  PO.  A.  E. 
Mr.  G.  W.  S.  Stevens,  2b  ftp.  3  3  o  o  4  3  1 
Mr.  E.  H.  DePue,  s.s.  &zb.-    6341203 

Mr.  StalUngs,  c 4      4      3      3     10      4      o 

Mr.  H.  B.  Chase,  p.  0;  ;  b 5       2       1       2      2      4      3 

Mr.  A.  H.  Small,  p.  &  c.  f 6       2      2      o      o      2       1 

Mr.  H,  L.  Coleman,  1.  f. 3      o      2       1       o      o      o 

Mr.  R.  J.Woods,  c.f.,  3b.,  &5.s.    6001002 

Mr.  G.  H.  Story,  ib 6      o      o      o      6      o      o 

Mr.  Charles  Dickman,  r.  f. 5      o       1       o      o      o      o 

Totals 44    14    13      8    24    13    10 

PACIFIC-UNIONS. 

AB.     R.   BH.     SB.   PO.     A.     E. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Eyre,  s.  s 2       5       1       o      2      o      3 

Mr.  W.  B.  Bourn,  ib 5      3       1       o      6       1       o 

Mr.  Swett,  c 5      5      2      o    n      2      1 

Mr.  W.  C.  Ralston,  1.  f 5231002 

Mr.  E.  L.  Bosqui,  p 6      3      4      o       1       1       o 

Mr.  C.  G.  Bonner,  c.  f 5      2       2      o       1       o       1 

Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle,  2  b 6120423 

Mr.  F.  D.  Atherton,  r.  f. 3       1       1       o       1       o      o 

Mr.  G.  D.  Boyd,  3  b 4      o      o       1       1       1       o 

Totals 41     22     16       2     27       7     10 

RUNS  BV  INNINGS. 

123456789 

Bohemians 4     5     o     1     o    o    4    o    0—14 

Pacific-Unions 2     o    3     9    05     o    3     * 22 

Earned  runs— Bohemians  3,  Pacific-Unions  3.  Three-base 
hit— Chase.  Two-base  hits— Swett,  Eyre,  Bourn,  Bosqui, 
Small,  Atherton.  Sacrifice  hits— Stall ings,  Woods,  Story, 
Small,  Ralston,  Bourn,  Bosqui,  Kittle  (2),  Swett.  First  base 
on  errors— Bohemians  5,  Pacific-Unions  7.  First  base  on 
called  balls  — Bohemians  13,  Pacific-Unions  9.  Left  on  bases 
—Bohemians  8,  Pacific- Unions  11.  Struck  out  — By  Stevens 
5,  by  Bosqui  11,  by  Small  3,  by  Chase  1.  First  base  on  hit 
by  pitcher— Bonner.  Double  play— Stevens  (unassisted). 
Passed  ball— Stall ings.  Wild  pitches— Stevens  (2).  Bosqui. 
Time  of  game — 2h.  30m.  Umpires-Gagus  and  McDonald. 
Official  scorer— J.  W.  Stapleton. 


For   Sleeplessnegg 

USE   HORSFOKDS    ACID    PHOSPHATE. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Dake,  Belleville.  111.,  says  :  "  I  have 
found  it,  and  it  alone,  to  be  capable  of  producing  a 
sweet  and  natural  sleep  in  cases  of  insomnia  from 
overwork  of  the  brain,  which  so  often  occurs  in 
active  professional  and  business  men." 


CHARITABLE    ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle  has  given  the  use  of  her  charm- 
ing home,  corner  of  Pacific  Avenue  and  Steiner 
Street,  for  this  (Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening  to 
the  young  ladies  of  St.  John's  Presbyterian  Church, 
who  will  give  a  "Jack  Frost  Tea"  there  from  four 
until  ten  o'clock.  The  price  of  admission  will  be 
one  dollar,  the  proceeds  going  to  the  charity  fund 
of  the  church.  Many  novelties  have  been  prepared 
for  the  affair,  and  a  delightful  time  is  promised  to 
all  who  attend. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Nursery  for  Homeless  Children  will  hold  a  tea  next 
Saturday  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  A.  Weihe,  2228 
Clay  Street.  An  excellent  musical  and  literary  pro- 
gramme will  be  presented,  and  there  will  be  dancing 
in  the  evening.     Admission,  fifty  cents. 

A  bazaar  will  be  held  in  the  hop  room  at  the  Pre- 
sidio to-day  (Saturday)  from  noon  until  eleven 
o'clock.  Twenty  -  five  cents  admission  will  be 
charged,  and  the  proceeds  will  be  devoted  to  charity. 
There  will  be  dancing  in  the  evening. 

"Held  by  the  Enemy**  will  be  presented  at  the 
Oakland  Theatre  on  Wednesday  evening,  Decem- 
ber 16th,  by  the  Charity  Company,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Fabiola  Training  School  Association  and  Oak- 
land Central  Free  Kindergarten.  The  tickets  are 
one  dollar  each.  The  piece  is  being  carefully  re- 
hearsed, and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  be 
well  produced. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  musicale  given  at  Mrs. 
David  Bixler's  residence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Pioneer  Kindergarten  Society  were  over  eleven  hun- 
dred dollars. 


—  Arthur  B.  Pierson  is  now  located  at 
225  Kearny  Street.     Books  and  stationery. 


-  Greenbaum's  Sachet  Powders  are  the 


Cleveland's 

is  the 

Baking  Powder 

used  in  the 

U.  S.  Army. 


SPOT  CASHSi: 

with  stool  end  scarf,  for$2ys.50  spot  cash,  f.  o.  b. 
Tnebest  and  cheapest  Piano,**  tne  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianoe 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  thi  j  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  see  1 1  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
still  lower— fc!36. 00. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
■■--.  ^  ■  ■  ::m:{  suilrr^i  .S.P 


PIANO 


^«l»«N-  BEFORE  BUYING  A 

DIAMOND, 

A  Gold  or  Silver  Watch 

OR  ANT  ARTICLE  OF 

FINE  JEWELLERY 

I  should  be  pleased  to  hare  you  inspect  my  stock,  consist- 
ing only  of  goods  of  the  BEST  QUALITY,  Style,  and  Work- 
manship. Personal  attention  to  customers  and  thorough 
practical  knowledge  enables  me  to  offer  goods  at  the  very 
Lowest  Prices. 

A.  W.  STOTT, 

3    Montgomery    Street, 

UNDER  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE. 


HOW  ABOUT  "HUBBY"? 


When  you  are  puzzling  over  what  to  get  him  for  a  Christmas 
present,  don't  forget  how  glad  he  would  be  to  get  a  dressing  case 
all  for  himself,  or  a  useful  shaving  stand. 


IN.  P.  COLE  &■  CO.) 


CALIFORNIA   FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

117-123  Ceary  Street. 


December  7,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Ashe-Bolado  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Julia  Bolado  and  Mr.  Gaston 
Meares  Ashe  was  quietly,  but  very  pleasantly,  cele- 
brated last  Wednesday  evening  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  father,  528  Sutter  Street.  The  bride  is  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Joaquin  Bolado.  Mr.  Ashe  is  a 
young  attorney-a\-law  of  this  city,  the  son  of  Mrs. 
C.  L.  Ashe. 

The  residence  was  beautifully  decorated  in  honor 
of  the  affair,  the  work  being  a  labor  of  love  on  the 
part  of  Miss  Mamie  Burling  and  some  other  young 
friends  of  the  bride.  The  hall  was  adorned  with 
chrysanthemums,  ferns,  and  smilax:,  forming  a  man- 
tle over  the  bannisters.  Pink  chrysanthemums, 
massed  in  foliage,  were  banked  upon  the  mantel  in 
the  front  parlor  in  an  artistic  manner,  and  the  mirror 
above  was  veiled  with  chains  of  violets  and  smilax. 
A  tri-corne  network  of  smilax  and  pink  chrysan- 
themums was  arranged  near  the  ceiling  in  one 
corner,  forming  a  pretty  bower.  It  was  in  the  rear 
parlor,  however,  that  the  most  attractive  effect  was 
produced.  High  in  the  air  numerous  white  toy 
balloons  swayed  to  and  fro,  floating  gently  above 
myriad  cordons  of  smilax  that  extended  from  the 
central  chandelier  to  every  side  of  the  room  and 
were  studded  with  little  pink  rosebuds.  The  fire- 
place was  concealed  by  ferns,  the  mantel  was  em- 
bellished with  potted  palms  and  a  vase  of  pink  roses, 
and  the  mirror  was  hung  with  trailing  vines.  The 
pier  mirror  was  framed  with  silvered  leaves,  Cecil 
Bruner  roses,  and  sprays  of  the  umbrella  plant, 
while  an  array  of  La  France  roses  gave  beauty  to 
the  base.  The  punch  room  was  divided  by  a  por- 
tiere of  smilax,  and  just  above  the  brimming  bowls 
was  a  bower  of  grape  vines,  heavy  with  clusters  of 
luscious  fruit.  All  of  the  rooms  were  canvased, 
and  in  fact  every  possible  preparation  had  been 
made. 

About  one  hundred  invitations  had  been  issued  for 
■  the  event,  and  the  guests  were  assembled  in  the  par- 
lors at  nine  o'clock,  when  the  string  orchestra  played 
the  wedding  march  and  the  bridal  party  appeared. 
The  bride  was  escorted  by  her  father,  and  attended 
by  Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  as  maid  of  honor,  while 
the  groom's  brother,  Mr.  Sidney  Ashe,  acted  as  best 
man.  It  was  the  bride's  desire  to  be  married  by 
an  old  family  friend,  Father  Sorrentini,  who  came 
up  from  Salinas  City  especially  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  notable  that  he  also  officiated  at  the 
wedding  of  the  bride's  parents.  The  dresses  worn 
by  the  bride  and  her  maid  of  honor  were  greatly  ad- 
mired.    A  description  of  them  is  as  follows  : 

The  bride's  toilet  was  of  rich  material,  made  with  studied 
simplicity  yet  elegant  in  finish  and  design  and  thoroughly 
becoming.  The  idea  of  the  dress  was  taken  from  a  portrait 
of  Mary  Stuart,  representing  her  when  she  was  married  to 
Francis  the  Dauphin  of  France.  The  costume  was  of  white 
mousseline  de  Lyon  over  silvery  white  Bonnet  taffeta  glace", 
with  a  long  court  train.  The  decollete  bodice  was  of  ex- 
quisitely wrought  antique  point  lace,  an  heirloom  in  the 
family.  There  was  a  small  plastron  of  the  mousseline  at 
the  front,  showing  through  a  heart-shaped  arrangement 
of  the  lace,  and  a  little  spray  of  orange  -  blossoms 
nestled  at  one  side.  The  dress  proper  was  composed 
of  several  skirts  of  the  mousseline,  the  under  one  hav- 
ing an  edging  of  the  point  lace  and  the  upper  one  be- 
ing hemmed  all  around  with  orange-blossoms.  The  left 
side  of  the  skirt  was  of  the  mousseline,  which  was  grace- 
fully draped,  and  the  right  side  was  composed  of  a  deep 
flounce  of  the  antique  lace.  The  sleeves  of  the  Pagoda  pat- 
tern were  of  mousseline  and  point  lace,  clinging  from  the 
wrists  to  the  elbows  and  projecting  above  the  shoulders. 
Confined  to  her  coiffure  by  a  coronet  of  orange-blossoms  was 
a  veil  of  Brussels  net,  which  fell  to  the  waist  ir.  front  and 
backward  to  the  end  of  the  train.  She  carried  a  beautiful 
bouquet  of  orange-blossoms. 

Miss  Ashe,  the  maid  of  honor,  was  handsomely  attired  in 
a  toilet  of  white  crepe  de  Chine,  embroidered  with  golden- 
hued  butterflies.  She  carried  a  calla-lily  tied  with  golden- 
hued  tulle. 

After  the  ceremony  congratulations  were  extended 
to  the  happy  young  couple,  and  later  an  elaborate 
supper  was  served.  The  evening  was  most  pleas- 
antly passed.  The  presents  were  numerous  and  of 
great  value.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ashe  left  on  Thursday 
to  make  a  tour  of  Southern  California,  and  will 
receive  on  Mondays  in  January  at  52S  Sutter  Street, 
the  residence  being  a  present  from  the  bride's  father. 
Among  the  guests  at  the  wedding  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  R.  K.  Nuttall,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman 
McLaren,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonnell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh 
Tevis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hall  McAllister,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heury 
Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Alston  Williams,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
O.  P.  Evans,  Judge  and  Mrs.  \V.  \V.  Morrow,  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Leonard  Wood,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  A.  Gamett,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ashe,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Townsend,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  Hamilton,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Ashe,  Mrs.  Webb, 

I  of  Salinas.  Mrs.  J.  B.  H.  Cooper,  Miss  Ashe,  Miss  Alice 
Cooper,  Miss  Sallie  Maynard,  Miss  Edith  Findley,  Miss 
Lulu  Findley,  Miss  Mamie  Burling,  Misses  Morgan,  Miss 
Fannie  Thompson,  Miss  Bonnell,  Miss  O'Connell,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Ashe,  Miss  Loyall,  Miss  Grube,  Miss  Maud  Mor- 
row, Miss  Jennie  Blair,  Miss  Scott,  Miss  Helen  Wheeler, 
Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.,  Mr.  R.  Porter 
Aihe,  Mr.  Sidney  Ashe,  Mr.  Lansing  Mizner,  Dr. 
William  Mizner,  Mr.  Louis  Sloss,  Jr.,  Mr.  Rudolph 
Neumann,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mr.  George 
Hall,  Mr.  Northrope  Cowles,  Mr.  F.  L.  N.  Noble, 
Mr.  John  C.  Adams,  Mr.  W.  S.  Macdonough,  Mr.  James 
Coleman,  Mr.  A.  J.  Casserly,  Mr.  J.  B.  Casserly,  Mr. 
Harry  Bissell,  Mr.  Basil  Ricketts,  Mr.  J.  B.  Tuthill.  Mr. 
Sampson  E.  Tucker,  Mr.  George  W.  Nagle,  Mr.  Donald  Y. 
Campbell,  Mr.  George  H.  Lent,  Mr.  Edgar  A.  Mizner,  Mr. 
James  D.  Phelan,  Mr.  Harold  Wheeler,  Mr.  Herbert  Caro- 
fan,  Mr.  John  Blanchard,  Mr.  Duncan  Hayne,  Mr.  Osgood 
Hooker,  Mr.  Nuttall,  and  others. 


The  Stanford  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  gave  her  first  matinee  tea  of 
this  season  last  Tuesday  at  her  California  Street 
home,  and  in  a  most  hospitable  manner  entertained 
about  two  hundred  guests.  She  was  assisted  by 
Miss  Elliott,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Miss  Mamie 
Kohl,  of  Menlo  Park.  Chrysanthemums  of  varied 
shades  in  elegantly  wrought  vases  formed  the  sole 
decoration  of  the  richly  furnished  apartments.  The 
hours  of  the  reception  were  from  four  until  six 
o'clock.     Mrs.  Stanford  will  give  another  tea  next 


Tuesday,  prior  to  her  departure  for  Washington,  D. 
C,  where  she  will  pass  the  winter. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Miss  Eleanor  Kinne,  daughter  of  Colonel  C. 
Mason  Kinne,  and  Mr.  William  Irving  Finch,  of 
Scranton,  Penn.,  son  of  Mr.  Irving  A.  Finch,  will 
be  married  at  St.  Luke's  Church  on  December  21st. 
Miss  Alice  Kinne  will  be  the  maid  of  honor  and  Mr. 
Walter  Willet  will  act  as  best  man. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
tea  which  she  will  give  next  Saturday,  from  five  until 
nine  o'clock,  in  honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Cunning- 
ham. 

Mrs.  Edwin  Goodall  and  Miss  Goodall  will  give  a 
reception  next  Wednesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
dence, 1317  Jackson  Street,  Oakland. 

Miss  Alice  Hobart  recently  gave  an  elaborate  din- 
ner-party at  her  residence,  on  Van  Ness  Avenue,  as 
a  compliment  to  Miss  Gorham,  of  Carson  City, 
Nev.,  who  has  been  visiting  her.  Covers  were  laid 
for  sixteen  at  a  beautifully  decorated  table,  and  a 
choice  menu  was  served.  Music  and  dancing  com- 
pleted the  pleasures  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge  recently  gave  a 
charming  dinner-party  at  their  residence  in  honor 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford. 

An  enjoyable  reception  was  given  by  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Millen  Griffith  on  Thanksgiving  eve  at  their 
residence,  on  Rincon  Hill,  to  celebrate  the  birth- 
day anniversary  of  their  daughter,  Miss  Griffith.  A 
cotillion,  led  by  Miss  Eugenie  McLane,  of  Balti- 
more, was  the  particular  feature  of  the  affair, 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cutter  gave  an  elaborate  dinner-party 
on  Thanksgiving  night  at  her  residence,  on  Van 
Ness  Avenue,  complimentary  to  her  brother,  Mr.  L. 
L.  Robinson,  who  recently  recovered  from  a  severe 
illness.     An  informal  musicale  followed  the  dinner. 

A  reception  was  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Bancroft  by  President  and  Mrs.  Diaz  on  November 
2otn,  in  the  City  of  Mexico.  On  the  evening  of 
November  25th,  they  were  entertained  by  General 
and  Mrs.  John  B.  Frisbie  at  their  residence,  and  on 
the  following  evening  all  of  the  Americans  who  were 
present  at  the  Frisbie  dinner  attended  a  Thanks- 
giving charity  ball. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  went  to  Menlo  Park 
last  Wednesday  for  a  brief  visit. 

Mrs,  Charles  E.  McLane  and  Miss  Eugenie  McLane  wfll 
soon  return  to  their  home,  in  Baltimore,  after  a  delightful 
visit  here. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Schroeder,  Jr.,  are  at  the  Sturtevant 
House  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Mesick  and  Miss  Mesick  will  pass  the  winter 
at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Holman,  of  Seattle,  will  return  here 
in  January,  to  reside  permanently. 

Miss  Jeasie  Bowie  has  returned  from  a  pleasant  visit  to 
Mrs.  William  B.  Collier  at  Villa  Kabel,  near  Clear  Lake. 

Mrs.  John  Vance  Cheney  has  returned  from  a  prolonged 
visit  to  relatives  in  the  East. 

Mr.  Rudolph  Neumann  has  left  the  Palace  Hotel,  and  is 
residing  at  the  home  of  his  brother,  Dr.  L.  Neumann,  826 
Sutter  Street. 

Miss  Ceil  Burke  and  Miss  Cora  Caduc  are  visiting  Mrs. 
Urquhart  at  her  country-seat,  near  Menlo  Park. 

Miss  Minnie  Berry  and  Miss  Hattie  Reynolds  have  re- 
turned from  the  East  after  an  absence  of  four  months.  Miss 
Maude  Berry  will  pass  the  winter  in  Boston. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alphonso  Wigmore  have  returned  to  the 
city  after  a  month's  sojourn  in  Southern  California,  where 
they  were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  many  of  their 
friends. 

Mrs.  Ryland  B.  Wallace  is  visiting  Mrs.  Baldwin  at  Mad- 
ison Barracks,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  of  Sacramento,  and  Mrs.  J.  Sloat 
Fassett,  of  New  York,  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drury  Melone  have  closed  their  country 
residence.  Oak  Knoll,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  tor  the 
winter. 

Mr.  N.  K.  Masten  has  returned  from  the  East  accompanied 
by  the  Misses  Masten,  who  have  been  in  Europe  for  the  past 
two  years  completing  their  education. 

Mrs.  William  F.  Taaffe  has  returned  from  an  enjoyable 
tour  of  Southern  California,  and  is  at  her  residence,  2112 
Broderick  Street. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  Percival  W.  Selby  are  occupying  their  resi- 
dence here,  after  passing  the  season  at  Menlo  Park. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fanny  Crocker  will  re- 
turn from  New  York  in  about  two  weeks. 

Mrs.  John  H.  Jewett,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mr.  George 
A.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Ruth  Blackwell,  and  Miss  Louise  Holla- 
day  will  leave  next  Tuesday  on  a  trip  to  Japan 

General  and  Mrs.  John  H  Dickenson  are  at  the  Palace 
Hotel  for  the  winter,  after  passing  the  summer  at  their  villa 
in  Sausalito. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  M.  Pinckard  moved  over  from  San 
Rafael  last  Tuesday,  and  are  at  a  down-town  hotel. 

Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Boalt  have  decided  to  remain  at 
the  Palace  Hotel  during  the  winter. 

Mrs.  David  Hewes  is  quite  ill,  and  has  discontinued  re- 
ceiving on  Fridays  until  she  improves  in  health. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Coleman  is  passing  the  winter  at  a  down-town 
hotel. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Keith  and  Miss  Keith  left  on  Friday  to 
visit  friends  in  San  Jose. 

Miss  Lillie  Winans  intends  to  pass  the  winter  at  the  Wind- 
sor Hotel  in  New  York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne  Belvin  will  pass  the  winter 
at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Miss  Eleanor  Dimond  has  returned  from  her  Eastern  trio. 

Senator  John  P.  Jones  has  been  at  Santa  Monica  since  his 
return  from  the  East. 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Dean  will  return  to  New  York  on  Decem- 
ber 6th. 

Mrs.  B.  O.  Carr  will  receive  on  the  second  and  fourth  Fri- 
days of  each  month  at  her  residence,  1131  Laguna  Street. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Rutherford  has  returned  from  a  visit  to  Virginia, 
Nev. 

Mr.  Witcher  Jones,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  is  here  on  a  short 
visit  and  is  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Sidebotham,  nJe  Nickerson,  have  re- 
turned from  their  wedding  trip  and  are  residing  at  Montecito, 
Santa  Barbara  County. 

Miss  Louise  Caiherwood,  who  has  been  visiting  friends  in 
the  East,  will  soon  return  here  to  pass  Christmas  with  her 
mother  preparatory  to  her  marriage  to  Mr,  Earnest  La  Mon- 
tagne,  of  New  York.     They  will  reside  in  New  York. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  F.  Bowers  have  returned  from  San 
Rafael  and  are  at  their  home,  2934  Sacramento  Street. 

Mrs.  Edward  Stanley  and  Miss  Garber  have  returned  from 
San  Jose",  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  the  season. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pelbam  W.  Ames  and  the  Misses  Gertrude 
and  Alice  Ames  are  now  residing  at  1312  Taylor  Street,  and 
will  receive  on  Tuesdays. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Painter,  nie  Ferguson,  have  relumed 
from  their  tour  of  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  D.  Hovey,  who  are  traveling  in  the  East, 
were  visiting  friends  in  Philadelphia  a  week  ago. 


"ARGONAUT"  CRUTCH  AND  SPLINT  FUND 

FOR  THE   CHILDREN'S   HOSPITAL. 

The  managers  of  the  fund  report  that  the  returns 
have  not  yet  been  made  from  the  game  of  base-ball 
played  by  the  Pacific- Union  and  Bohemian  Club 
nines,  for  the  benefit  of  the  fund  on  November  28th. 
It  is  expected  that  all  the  receipts  will  be  in  and  that 
a  report  can  be  made  for  the  next  issue  of  the  Argo- 
naut. In  the  meantime  contributions  continue  to  be 
received  from  various  sources,  showing  that  the  in- 
terest of  the  public  in  the  fund  is  not  diminished. 

Previously  acknowledged §4,260  00 

Dues  of  Child  ren's  Society 675 

Anonymous  contributors 47  00 

Total $4,313  75 

All  contributions  to  the  fund  sent  to  Miss  E.  H. 
Ashe,  Treasurer,  2315  Sacramento  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, will  be  acknowledged  in  the  Argonaut. 


Beautifal  Holiday  Goods. 

The  holidays  are  almost  upon  us,  and  already  the 
fore-handed  ones  are  looking  about  among  the  stores 
for  suitable  gifts  for  their  friends.  A  deal  of  worry 
and  trouble  may  be  saved  by  making  an  early  visit 
to  the  stores  of  S.  &  G.  Gump,  at  581  and  583 
Market  Street.  Their  stock  of  holiday  goods  em- 
braces an  infinite  variety  of  beautiful  objects  in  art 
potteries,  porcelains,  bronzes,  and  some  magnificent 
marble  statues,  which  have  just  been  received,  and 
the  range  of  prices  is  such  as  to  satisfy  the  most 
modest  purse  or  the  affluence  of  a  millionaire. 

So  large  a  collection  of  Royal  Worcester  ware  has 
never  been  brought  to  San  Francisco  as  is  now 
exhibited  in  their  art-rooms,  and  each  piece  is  a 
gem,  having  been  selected  by  Mr.  Sol  Gump  him- 
self during  his  recent  visit  to  the  factories  in  Eng- 
land. Sevres  and  Dresden  ware,  too,  are  shown  in 
all  manner  of  dainty  and  beautiful  designs  ;  Doulton 
and  Crown  Derby  porcelains  are  exhibited  in  endless 
profusion  ;  and  there  are  some  very  handsome 
specimens  of  the  richly  colored  Carlsbad,  Bonn, 
and  Hungarian  ceramics  that  are  becoming  so  fash- 
ionable. The  French  and  Venetian  bronzes  are 
splendidly  modeled  and  executed,  and  make  mag- 
nificent holiday  gifts  ;  and  in  other  handsome  goods 
there  are  inlaid  and  painted  tables,  jardinieres,  and 
escritoires  that  would  give  an  air  of  refined  luxury 
to  a  lady's  boudoir  or  parlor. 

These  holiday  goods  will  well  repay  an  early  visit, 
which  can  be  made  during  the  day  or  in  the  evening 
before  ten  o'clock. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


—  Christmas  Presents,  Women's  Exchange, 
116  Suiter  St.,  artistic  leather-work,  mats,  blotters, 
calendars. 


No  Openers  for  Champagne  Required 


Seal--- 

By  means  of  a  small 
seal  attached  to  wire,  the 
latter  can  be  broken  and 
easily  removed  by  hand, 
together  with  top  of  cap, 
on  G.  H.  MUMM  & 
CO.'S  Extra  Dry. 

G.  H.  MUMM  &  CO. 
having  bought  immense 
quantities  of  the  choicest 
growths  of  the  excellent 
1884,  1887,  and  1889  vin- 
tages, the  remarkable 
quality  and  delicious  dry- 
ness of  their  Exlra  Dry 
can  be  relied  upon  for 
years  to  come. 

"  By  chemical  analysis 
the  purest  and  most 
wholesome    champagne." 

—  R.     OGDEN 
DOREMUS,     M. 
D.,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Che  »t  - 

istry,  N.  Y. 


Trade  supplied  by 

JONES,  MUNDY  &  CO., 

16  Front  Street,  S.  F. 


"LARKSPUR 
INN" 


lust  12?^  miles  from  S. 
F.,  via  Sausalito,  on  N. 
P.Coast  (narrow-gauge) 
Railroad. 

Open  all  the  Year 
round.    Climate  famous 
for  relief  from  asthmatic 
and  pulmonary  affections.    Plenty  of  trees  and  Fine  Drives. 

WE  MAKE  THE  TABLE  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

It  will  pay  Eastern  tourists  to  spend  their  winters  with  us. 
Trains  and  boats  to  San  Francisco  every  two  hours.  Write 
or  telegraph.  Hepburn  &  Tkrrv,  Larkspur.  Cal. 


W.K.VICKERY 

108  GRANT  AVENUE. 

California  Views  (4^x754).  by  Jackson,  of 
Denver.  $1.50  per  dozen.  The  Jackson  Photos 
are  of  recognized  artistic  value. 

OPEN   EVENINGS 


THE  BARTON   &   GTJESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest   grade 
-   of  Champagne 

without    sweet- 

neMa 


H.  LIEBES  &  GO. 

( Incorporated ), 

Manufacturers  of  Fine  Furs 


Sealskin  Garments  a  Specialty. 


133,  135,  137,  139,  Post  Street 


SAN    FRANCISCO. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 
says:  "My  daughter,  a  >oung  girl  of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a  dan- 
gerous illness— scarlet  fever— and  for 
days    could    take   no   nourishment  ex- 


cept  Wilbu: 

COCOA- 


THETA 


—  FOR  SALE  B\  — 
Boericke  S:  Runyon,  H omeopathists,  234  Sutter  Street. 
H.  Schroeder  &  Co.,  Fillmore,  near  California. 
Ratjhen  &  Co.,  Stockton  Street. 
Bibo  Brothers  &  Co.,  Polk  and  California. 
F.  W.  Reichers,  Larkin  and  Ellis. 
Arnold  Brothers.  916  Valencia.   And  all  first-class  Grocers. 


317-319  KEAKNT  ST.,   bet.   Bush  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  1      Our  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Frbb.  Our  manufactory  and  facilities  are 
the  best  in  th«  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and  Marin* 
Glasses.     All  kinds  of  Optical  Good*  reoaired. 

TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE'  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Rates  reasonahle,  and  the  hest  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


STORAGE 

"  J.  BI.  PII 


For    Furnltr. 
and  other  u 
ADVANCE  - 
M.  PIKRCB.  735  M 
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GEQMTULLERDESKCa. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BAM.  OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 
E38-S40MI55MST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing ,  Nourishing. 
Mock  Turtle,  Soup  &  BomDi, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  Iflc. 
.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

FERRUGINOUS  TONIC 

CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  Iron  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

GRAND   NATIONAL   PRIZE  of 
16,600  FRANCS. 

Used  with  entire  success  in  Hospi- 
tals of  Paris  for  the  cure  of 

ANEMIA,  CHLOROSIS,  WASTING 
EASES,  RETARDED  CONVALESCENCE, 

and  POORNESS  of  the  BLOOD. 
Prevents  INFLUENZA  and  La  GRIPPE. 

Thia  Invigorating  tonic  is  powerful,  but 
gentle.  In  its  effect,  is  easily  administered. 


ates  thoroughly  and  quickly  with  the 
gastric  Juices,  without  deranging  the  action 
of  the  Btomach. 


Iron  and  Cinchona  are  the  most  powerful 
weaponB  employed  in  the  art  of  curing: 
Iron  ia  the  principal  of  our  blood,  and 
forms  its  force  and  richness.  Cinchona 
affords  life  to  the  organs  and  activity  to 
their  functions. 

23  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

71  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U.S., 

30  North  William  St.,  N.  \'. 


LAROCHE 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anvlhing  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  KOWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Soruce  St., 
New  York. 

TC"  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
-■-^  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  for 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postage 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papersand 
class  journals ;  eives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining  to  the  business  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING   BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 

-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 


C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

«53  and  655  Market  Street. 

iSTEINWAY 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAY~C0..  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 

Savings  and  Loan  Society 

CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 

(Established  1S73). 


■-avings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
it-annually,  in  January  and  July.     Lpans  made  on  Real- 
-late  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,   President 
■  VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


OUR    "AMERICAN"     ARMY. 
By  An  Army  Man, 

Sergeant  Finigan,  Troop  Z,  Eleventh  Cavalry, 
who  has  been  six  years  in  the  country  and  five  and 
a  half  years  in  the  army,  is  putting  a  squad  of 
recruits  through  their  "preliminaries"  at  bareback 
drill  —  Patrick  O'Houligan,  of  County  Tyrone  ; 
Shovelup  Shoveloff.  reduced  Russian  nobleman  ; 
Yawcob  Schmidtt,  "  came  over"  to  avoid  service  in 
the  German  army  ;  Thomas  Cockney,  who  didn't 
like  the  queen's  service  ;  Tbeophile  Musseer,  of 
France  ;  and  Paoli  Macaroni,  recent  arrival  at 
Castle  Garden.  First-Sergeant  Wienerwurst  in  the 
background. 

Sergeant  Finigan  —  Yees  will  now  fall  in  and 
pay  attintion  to  what's  tould  ye.  Macaroni,  slip 
to  the  lift  soide  av  yer  harse's  hid  and  hould  the 
reins  gintly  with  the  roight  hand,  and  not  loike  ye 
had  yer  paw  on  a  shpade-handle.  Lit  up  on  starin' 
in  yer  harse's  oi,  Smit,  and  luk  to  the  front.  The 
baste  carries  no  fotygraphs  of  Garman«  in  the 
cinter  of  his  hid-pace.  Shtand  clost  to  yer  harse, 
Frinchy  ;  he'll  not  ate  ye.  Now  that  ye'r  riddy, 
ivery  mon  count  foors. 

O  Houligan — Wan,  two,  three,  foor. 

Schmidtt— Ein,  zwei 

Sergeant  Finigan — Hould,  hould,  ye  blayguards  ! 
Phat  the  divil  are  yees  doing  ?  Count  but  wan 
apiece. 

O Houligan — Wan. 

Schmidtt—  Ein. 

Macaroni —  Una. 

Shoveloff—  On  esky . 

Sergeant  Finigan — Shtop  !  By  the  shades  of  the 
howly  Saint  Pathrick  !  What  is  the  airmee  comin' 
to  when  there's  nothing  jines  it  but  such  furrin 
blockhids.  O'Houligan,  yer  wan  ;  Smit  is  two, 
Italy  is  tree,  and  Shovelem  is  foor.  Then  Frenchy 
is  wan,  and  British  is  two.  Hov'  ye  got  that  in  yer 
hids  ?  Now,  when  I  give  the  command  "prepare 
to  mount,"  the  wans  and  the  trees  come  foive  yards 
to  the  front.  (O'Houligan,  Macaroni,  and  Musseer 
drop  the  reins  and  advance.)  Phat  the  divil  are  yees 
doing  ?  Get  back  there  and  lade  yer  harses  to  the 
front,  ye  fools. 

Macaroni — You  tella  me  to  comma  out. 

Schmidtt — You  said  to  walk  mit  ourselves  oudt. 

O' Houligan — Shure,  and  ye  niver  minlioned  the 
baste  at  all,  at  all. 

Sergeant  Finigan — Oi'll  mintion  the  harses  now, 
and  none  of  yer  lip,  me  min,  or  Oi'll  put  ye  where 
the  dogs  won't  boite  ye.  Don't  preshurae  to  talk 
back  to  yer  shuperiors,  or  ye'll  get  into  throuble. 
Now  lade  out  them  harses. 

Cockney — What's  the  matter  now  with  the  blawsted 
flannel-mouth? 

Shoveloff—  He's  off  his  nutsky,  I  thinksky. 

Sergeant  Finigan  —  How's  thot,  how's  thot, 
British  ? 

Cockney— I  said  I  wondered  what  the  matter  was 
with  the  blawsted  foreigners. 

Sergeant  Finigan — I  don't  belave  you,  British — I 
belave  ye  were  reflectin"  upon  me  cbanzcther.  You 
moind  yer  oi.  Now  place  yer  roight  hand  upon  the 
harse's  withers,  grasping  the  mane  with  the  lift 
hand,  and  when  1  give  the  command  "  mount," 
spring  to  the  harse's  back.  "  Mount  !  "  O'Houli- 
gan, phat  the  divil  \  D'ye  take  the  harse  for  a  fince 
or  a  three  thot  yer  thryin'  to  climb  up  his  ligs  ?  To 
be  shure,  Italy,  ye've  got  springs  in  yer  fate,  for 
ye've  gone  clane  over  him  and  fallen  on  t'other  side. 
Yer  up,  air  ye,  British,  and  grinnin'  loike  a  Cheshire 
cat  and  luking  loike  a  clothes-pin  on  a  loine.  Lave 
go  his  mane,  Dutchy,  and  throw  out  yer  chist. 
Phat's  the  matter  now,  Frinchy  ?  Ye're  pawin' 
around  loike  ye  was  huntin'  for  stirrups.  Don't  ye 
see  this  drill  is  bareback  ? 

Musseer — Ze  horse  is  so  vary  wild.  He  dance, 
dance,  dance. 

Sergeant  Finigan  —  Wild?  What  d'ye  mane? 
Whoi,  thot's  a  cow  ye  hov'.  What'll  ye  do  whin 
you  have  a  sure-enuff  harse,  and  charge  over  stones 
foor  fut  high  and  gullies  wan  hundred  fate  dape  ? 

O' Houligan  (sotto  voce) — May  the  divil  take  the 
cavalr«. 

Shoveloff—  Whateveroff  does  he  meansky  ? 

Schmidtt— Och,  Gott  in  himmell  ! 

Cockney— Blawst  the  bloody  "orse  I 

Musseer — Sacre1  dieu  1 

Macaroni — I  wanta  nonea  thata  in  mine. 

Sergeant  Finigan — Silence  in  the  ranks  !  Phat 
was  thot  ye  said,  British  ? 

Cockney — I  said  they  didn't  mount  'orses  so  in 
Hingland. 

Sergeant  Finigan — They  don't,  don't  they.  Well, 
be  the  powers,  whin  ye  go  back  to  England  tell  thim 
we  Amerykins  don't  care  a  dom  how  they  mount. 
Kape  still,  all  of  yees,  and  we'll  thry  this  over  and 
kape  on  thrying  till  it's  done.  "  Prepare  to  mount  1  " 
"  Mount  !  " 

Schmidtt — I  can't  get  my  horse's  back  up. 

Sergeant  Finigan— Who  the  divil  wants  ye  to? 
Get  on  his  back,  sauerkraut. 

Macaroni— Ze  horse  will  not  stand  still. 

Sergeant  Finigan— He  wont,  hey  ?  And  no  won- 
der, with  you  thrying  to  dig  a  hole  in  his  ribs  with  yer 
fate.  Oi'll  get  ye  a  wooden  harse.  Come,  come  ! 
Crawl  up  there  !  Yees  are  the  worst  lot  of  lubbers 
Oi've  seen  in  mony  a  day. 

First  Sergeant  Wienerwurst  (approaching)— Stop 
the  drill,  sergeant,   and  dake  dose  beeples  to   the 


captains  to  split  wood  for  to-morrow  alreaty.  If 
they  don't  do  petter  somedimes  soon,  they  goes  mit 
the  gart-house  out  pretty  quick. 

Frank  R.  Linn. 
San  Francisco,  November,  1891. 


AN    AUTHOR    IN    HOCK. 

In  a  volume  of  literary  reminiscences,  recently 
published  in  London,  a  droll  story  is  told  of 
Blanchard,  the  well-known  author.  Blanchard  had 
been  induced  by  a  small  printer  and  publisher,  in 
Holywell  Street,  named  Bostock,  to  write  him  a 
novel.  The  venture  led  to  a  curious  experience. 
On  a  certain  Saturday,  Bostock  entered  the  room  in 
which  the  author  was  hard  at  work,  and,  with  a  rue- 
ful expression  of  countenance,  said  : 

"lam  going  to  take  a  great  liberty — but  could 
you  lend  me  a  little  money  ?  I  only  want  a  pound. 
My  paper-merchant  wants  something  on  account, 
and  until  I  pay  a  trifle  he  won't  send  me  the  ghost 
of  a  quire." 

The  historian  of  Barnwell's  perfidious  doings  in- 
formed Mr.  Bostock  that  he  was  "  stumped." 

"  Have  mercy  on  me,  Mr.  Blanchard  !  You  don't 
know  the  straits  of  mercantile  men.  You're  at  work 
in  your  shirt-sleeves  ;  let  me  have  your  coat  and 
waistcoat  to  raise  a  few  shillings  on  them.  Sparks 
will  soon  close  his  warehouse,  and,  if  I  don't  work 
to-morrow,  we  can't  get  the  novel  out  next  week, 
and  I  have  no  paper  at  all.  Your  things  can  be 
taken  out  a  little  after  six,  as  my  boy,  Ezekiel,  is 
going  to  bring  home  some  money." 

The  author  took  off  his  waistcoat,  and  then 
Bostock  hastily  remarked  : 

"  I  am  ashamed  to  make  such  a  request,  as  you 
are  so  kind  and  affable,  but  could  I  beg  your  boots, 
too  ?  With  an  illustrated  Bible  upstairs  and  your 
things,  I  can  easily  get  the  sovereign." 

"  Have  you  a  pair  of  slippers  ?  " 

"  No  ;  but  there's  an  old  rug  in  the  next  room. 
Can't  you  rest  your  feet  on  that  ?  I'll  have  every- 
thing out  at  the  time  I've  named." 

"  Well,  don't  spoil  the  ship  for  a  ha'porth  of  tar," 
laughingly  exclaimed  the  author.  "  Mind,  boots, 
waistcoat,  and  coat  by  a  quarter-past  six,  as  I  have 
to  get  up  to  the  Yorkshire  Stingo  to  hear  Bob  Glin- 
don  and  Kitty  Tunsfall  sing." 

Bostock  went  away,  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
he  again  appeared.  His  demeanor  was  miserable 
in  the  extreme  on  reentering  the  room. 

"  Been  a  long  time,  Mr.  Bostock.  How  have  you 
got  on  ?  " 

"Awful,  sir;  everything  seems  to  go  wrong. 
Sparks  took  the  sovereign  which  I  raised,  but  won't 
send  any  paper.  Ezekiel  has  been  disappointed, 
and  I'm  without  a  shilling.  Is  there  anybody  you 
know  that  would  advance  a  trifle?  I'll  go  with 
pleasure,  I  want  a  trifle  so  bad." 

"  Mr.  Bostock,  let  us  have  no  trifling.  Go  and 
get  some  money,  and  let  roe  have  my  clothes." 

"  I  could,  if  I  had  five  shillings.  Things  are 
awful  to  contemplate.  If  Sparks  had  sent  the 
paper,  some  of  it  roight  have  gone  for  work. 
There's  a  man  would  lend  me  half  a  sovereign,  if  I 
paid  him  back  a  crown  I'm  in  his  debt.  He  lives 
in  Newcastle  Street.  As  a  last  resource,  Mr. 
Blanchard,  will  you  let  me  have  your  trousers  for  an 
hour?  Not  longer.  A  crown  will  set  me  free  till 
Ezekiel  comes  back  from  Cripplegate,  where  he's 
gone  for  five  pounds.  Let  me  have  the  trousers  for 
an  hour." 

"  Do  you  think  that  I'm  going  to  be  played  with 
any  longer  ?  My  difficulties  have  always  been  great, 
but  I'm  not  going  to  fight  this  ridiculous  situation  in 
a  state  of  serai-nudity.  Go  out  and  get  relief  some- 
how." 

The  hours  rolled  on,  but  no  Bostock  appeared  ; 
and  the  end  of  the  matter  was  that  Blanchard  had 
to  pass  the  hot  night  in  the  printer's  stuffy  little 
office. 


A  veritable    family    medicine    box,    Beecham's 
Pills. 


Great  Success. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  has 
met  with  great  success  since  it  opened  a  Savings 
Department  a  few  months  ago,  the  deposits  in  this 
department  having  aggregated  more  than  $500,000. 

This  is  one  of  the  substantial  banking  institutions 
of  the  city  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  pat- 
ronage. 

—  Field  and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Pocket  -  Compasses,  Pedometers, 
Odometers,  and  many  other  scientific  instruments 
for  holiday  gifts  at  Henry  Kahu  &  Co.'s,  642  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor, 


"  WORTH  A  GUINEA  A  BOX." 

, "  NOTICE  *• 

I !  Complying  with  general   re- 

]!  quest, 

|!  BEECHAM'S  PILLS 

!  I  will  in  future  for  the  United' 

! !     States  be  covered  with  a 

Quickly  Soluble, 
Pleasant  Coating, 

completely  disguising  the; 
] !  taste  of  the  Pill  without  in  any  J 
;!way  impairing  its  efficacy.' 
]  I  Pried  3$  cents  a  Box. 

1 1         New  York  Depot  365  Canal  Street. 


FRETWORK 

—  AND  — 

PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1237  Market  Street,   near  Ninth.     S    F. 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  Woolens, 

622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


CRATEFUL-COMFORTINC. 

Epps's  Cocoa 

BREAKFAST. 

"  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  care- 
ful application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  Cocoa, 
Mr.  Epps  has  provided  our  breakfast- tables  with  a  delicately 
flavored  beverage  which  mav  save  us  many  heavy  doctors* 
bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built  up  until  strong  enough 
to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle 
maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready  fo  attack  wherever 
there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortified  with  pure  blood  and  a 
properly  nourished  frame."—  Ctvil  Service  Gazette. 

Made  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.     Sold  only  in 
half-pound  tins,  by  grocers,  labeled  thus : 
JAMES  EPPS  &  CO.,  Homceopathic  Chemists, 
London.  England. 

MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28*^-inch.  Duck,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO. 


I 


Educational. 


MR.    ALFRED     J.    KELLEHER, 

Teacher  of  Vocal  Music. 

Lessons  at  his  residence  from  9  to  12  M.    At  pupils*  resi- 
dence, 1  to  5  p.  m.  (except  Monday  and  Thursday). 


2324  Clay  St.,  near  Webster. 


ASK    YOUR    GROCER    FOR 


The   Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT 
ENIER 

Annual  Sales  Exceed    33    MILLION    Lbs. 

Write  for  Samples.  Sent  Free.  Nlenier,  Union  Sq„  N.  Y.     • 


( 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO,    CAL. 

A   SCHOOL,  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  FREWER.  M.  A..  Principal. 


BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

'.  1  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  875  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writ* 
ing,  Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  the 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  for 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  even'  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


December  7,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

A  very  peculiar  effect  was  produced  by  the  follow- 
ing announcement,  contained  in  the  advertisements 
of  a  county  fair  :  "Among  other  attractive  features 
of  this  great  fair  there  will  be  highly  amusing  donkey- 
races  and  pig-races.  Competition  in  these  two  con- 
tests open  to  citizens  of  the  county  only  !  " 


Turner  valued  one  of  the  pictures  painted  by  him- 
self so  highly  that  he  always  declared  that  he  would 
be  wrapped  in  it  when  he  was  buried.  One  day,  he 
asked  Chantrey,  the  sculptor,  if,  as  his  executor,  he 
would  carry  out  his  wishes  on  that  point.  "  No 
doubt,"  he  bluntly  answered,  "I  shall  bury  you 
rolled  up  in  your  picture,  if  it  is  one  of  the  condi- 
tions of  your  will  ;  and  take  you  up  the  next  day 
and  unroll  you." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  in  the  habit,  on  Sundays  after 
church,  of  going  down  to  the  Tribune  office  to  ex- 
amine his  exchanges.  It  was  a  cold  day  in  winter, 
and  the  janitor,  looking  in,  found  him  huddled  up 
close  to  the  radiator,  poring  over  his  papers,  evi- 
dently enjoying  the  warmth.  A  very  visible  smile 
was  on  the  janitor's  face,  when  he  exclaimed  to  the 
distinguished  editor  :  "Didn't  you  know  that  there 
was  no  heat  in  the  building  on  Sundays  ?  "  "  No," 
thundered  Greely  ;  "  I  shall  be  cold  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon,  now."  And  he  went  on  with  his  ex- 
changes'. 

A  noted  English  bishop  had  for  years  nursed  the 
fear  that  he  would  some  day  become  paralyzed. 
On  one  occasion,  at  a  dinner,  he  suddenly  in- 
terrupted the  guests  at  table  by  exclaiming  that  his 
worst  fears  had  been  realized  at  last  ;  that  he  was 
paralyzed  in  his  right  leg  ;  that  he  had  been  pinch- 
ing his  thigh  for  some  moments,  and  was  unable  to 
detect  the  slightest  feeling.  A  lady  sitting  next  to 
him  assured  him  that  he  was  mistaken,  for  it  was 
A*r  leg  he  had  been  pinching  instead  of  his,  the  silk 
of  the  lady's  dress  being  dirricult  to  detect  from  the 
silk  of  the  bishops  robe.     He  was  cured. 

A  man,  while  fishing,  suddenly  fell  iDto  the  water 
(says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press).  A  fellow-fisher- 
man, of  benevolent  aspect,  promptly  helped  him 
out,  laid  hira  on  his  back,  and  then  began  to  scratch 
his  head  in  a  puzzled  way.  "  What's  the  matter  ?" 
asked  the  by-standers ;  "why  don't  you  revive 
him  ? "  "  There  are  sixteen  rules  to  revive  drowned 
persons,"  said  the  benevolent  man,  "and  I  know 
'em  all ;  but  I  cant  call  to  mind  which  comes  first." 
At  this  point,  the  rescued  man  opened  his  eyes  and 
said,  faintly:  "Is  there  anything  about  giving 
brandy  in  the  rules  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Then  never  mind 
the  other  fifteen." 

A  story  comes  from  Kansas,  where  the  Farmers' 
Alliance  and  its  platform  of  principles  are  the  chief 
topics  of  conversation.  A  man  of  rather  question- 
able character  died  in  a  remote  part  of  Waterloo 
township.  The  nearest  preacher  was  summoned  to 
preach  a  funeral  sermon.  Not  knowing  the  man, 
the  preacher  contented  himself  with  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  solemn  nature  of  the  occasion,  and 
then  said  he  would  be  glad  to  have  any  of  the  com- 
pany present  say  a  word  about  the  dead  man,  if  they 
desired.  No  one  moved  or  spoke,  and  again  the 
preacher  extended  an  invitation  to  the  company  to 
offer  remarks,  but  again  his  invitation  met  with 
silence.  Finally  an  old  farmer,  who  sat  in  the  corner 
of  the  front  room,  rose  and  said  :  "  If  no  one  has  any 
remarks  to  make  about  the  deceased,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  few  remarks  about  the  alliance's  sub-treasury 
plan." 

Old  Joe  Brown,  of  Georgia,  entertained  the  most 
profound  contempt  for  the  brilliant  Kansas  senator, 
and  after  Ingalls  had  delivered  himself  of  an  un- 
usually exasperating  diatribe,  Brown  set  himself  to 
work  upon  a  reply.  It  really  was  a  very  fair  effort. 
But  as  soon  as  the  old  man  bad  taken  bis  seat,  In- 
galls rose  to  reply,  and  such  a  piece  of  scathing  wit 
and  sarcasm  has  seldom  found  a  place  in  Congres- 
sional debates.  It  created  a  great  sensation  in 
Washington,  and  the  supposed  discomfiture  of  its 
unfortunate  victim  was  telegraphed  all  over  the 
country.  A  week  or  two  later,  Brown  made  a  trip 
home  to  Atlanta.  One  of  his  old  friends  supposed 
that  condolences  were  in  order.  "  We  have  all  been 
reading  about  that  little  skirmish  of  yours  with  In- 
galls," he  began,  and  was  about  to  add  a  word  of 


sympathy  and  encouragement,  when  the  old  senator 
interrupted  him.  "Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you," 
said  the  old  gentleman.  "  I  was  just  a  trifle  severe 
on  Ingalls.  But  he  has  no  right  to  complain.  He 
brought  it  all  on  himself.  He  deserved  everything 
that  he  got." 

There  was  once  a  famous  interview  at  a  railway- 
station  between  Bishop  Wilberforce  and  a  clergy- 
man who  was  taking  charge  of  a  very  difficult  rural 
deanery.     On  seeing  him,  the  bishop  called  to  him 

in  loud  tones  :  "  Mr.  T ,  I  am  very  glad  to  have 

an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you.  I  hear  great 
things  of  your  zeal  and  success  as  rural  dean." 
"  Well,  my  lord,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  believe  some 
people  are  under  the  impression  that  I  am  somewhat 
mad."  "All  I  can  say,  then,  is,"  replied  the 
bishop,  "  I  wish  you  would  bite  all  my  rural  deans." 
The  bishop  never  succeeded  in  liking  certain  ad- 
juncts of  ritualism,  and  sometimes  expressed  his 
views  on  this  subject  with  a  grotesque  fervor  which 
was  irresistible.  "  I  suspect,"  once  said  Dean  Bur- 
gon  to  him,  "that  you  really  like  embroidered 
stoles — surplices  cut  short  at  the  waist,  Gregorian 
chants,  and  so  on?"  "/  like  Gregorian  music  !" 
he  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  mingled  terror  and 
annoyance  ;  "I  assure  you  I  never  hear  a  Grego- 
rian without  feeling  a  wish  to  lie  down  on  my 
stomach  and  howl.'"  He  was  very  proud  of  his 
ability  to  remember  faces,  and  often  referred 
to  it.  But  on  one  occasion  his  pride  received 
an  unexpected  rebuff.  At  a  certain  confirma- 
tion, he  thought  he  saw  a  boy  among  the  wait- 
ing candidates  whom  he  had  confirmed  before,  and 
he  sent  two  messages  to  the  lad  to  say  so.  In 
reality,  however,  he  was  mistaken,  and  the  boy,  irri- 
tated at  the  bishop's  persistency,  involving,  as  it  did, 
a  doubt  of  his  character,  sent  word  back  by  the 
clergyman,  who  was  none  other  than  the  rector  of 
the  parish,  "  Tell  him  he  is  a  liar." 


Testimony  of  a  Painter. 

T.  H.  Backus,  105  Carlton  Avenue,  Brookljn,  N.  Y., 
writes: 

"Ailcock's  Porous  Plasters  are  undoubtedly  the  best 
external  remedy  manufactured.  I  make  this  assertion  to  the 
public  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  their  wonderful 
virtues.  Suffering  from  severe  pains  in  my  side  and  chest, 
contracted  through  a  severe  cold,  I  applied  a  couple  of  All- 
cock's  Porous  Plasters  upon  going  to  bed  at  night.  The 
results  were,  that,  in  eight  hours  after  applying  them,  I  could 
get  up  and  walk  about  with  very  little  pain  or  ache,  when 
the  night  previous  I  could  neither  get  up  nor  down  without 
help,  nor  stoop  to  remove  my  shoes.  I  have  since  used 
them  in  my  family  for  various  ailments,  and  have  never 
known  them  to  fail  to  give  almost  immediate  relief." 


—  Chatelain*e  Silver-Mounted  Spectacle- 
Cases  for  ladies  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  Building. 


S^pvelW^ 


DIRECT  FROM  EUROPEAN  CENTERS, 

An  assortment  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  establishment,  suitable 
for  gifts. 

A  number  of  new  paintings  and 
aquarelles  just  added  to  our  coUec- 
tion.      VISITORS   WELCOME. 

s.  *  cTcump, 

681  MARKET  STREET. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


C*TcJ2MT2 

Decorative 

300    fOST    Sl'KEET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.    New  Goods  Arriving. 


BSpCiS 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  rnlrersal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular    Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


KS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Franci«co,  Cal. 


It  is  an  old-fashion  notion 
that  medicine  has  to  taste 
bad  to  do  any  good. 

Scott's  Emulsion  is  cod- 
liver  oil  with  its  fish-fat  taste 
lost — nothing  is  lost  but  the 
taste. 

This  is  more  than  a  mat- 
ter of  comfort.  Agreeable 
taste  is  always  a  help  to  di- 
gestion A  sickening  taste 
is  always  a  hindrance. 
There  is  only  harm  in  taking 
cod-liver  oil  unless  you  digest 
it.     Avoid  the  taste. 


Scott fi:  Eovtne, Chemists,  132 South  5th  Avenue 
New  York. 

r  our  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod -liver 
oil — ail  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvokd President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr . Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier. 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank ;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Suns;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  ill  parts  of  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin 
cinnati.  Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles 

37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  Streets. 

Capital  (  Paid  up  in  Gold  )  8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT I.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

SECRETARY '. CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1837. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.    Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
General  Offices.  N.W.  cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
City  Department.  N.  W. cor. Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Sts. 

London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  T836. 

GEORGE   F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 

OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  corner  First  and  Brannan  Streets. 
3  o'clock  F.  I\I..  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.       From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.        1891. 

Belgdc Saturday,  December  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  12,  1892 

Gaelic.,  .(via  Honolulu).  ..Thursday,  February  4 
Round  Tnp  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsena  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  GenT  Passenger  Agent 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 

PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

Colima Thursday,  December  3,  at  12  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  Aca- 
pulco,  Ocos,  Champerico,  San  Jose"  de  Guatemala,  Acajutla, 
La  Libertad,  Corinto,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

China Thursday,  Dec.  10,  at  3  P.  M. 

(VIA   HONOLULU.) 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  3 1 ,  at  3  P.  M. 
City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Jan.  S3,  at  3  P.  M  . 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  comer  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street. 
ALEXANDER  CENTER.  General  Agent. 

PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  pons  in  Alaska, 
9  a.  M.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  37,  Nov.  and  Dec.  11,  36. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a.  m. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
g  a.  m.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Lais  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  2Sth  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
SbtM.  GOODAUL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Market  StrMt.  San  Francisco.  Ca' 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I.OO   A. 
I.OO  A. 


t.OO   M. 

1.00  P. 
3 -00  P. 
4 -00  P. 

4.00  P. 


1-3°  ?. 
*-30  P. 


;.oo  p. 

i.OO    P. 


6.00  p. 
7.00  p. 


From  Nov.   28,  1891. 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  lose1 ' 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Calistoga. . . 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa M 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . . 
(  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 

\      first-class  locally f 

(  Niles,  San  Jose,  Stockton,  lone,  1 
{      Sacramento,    Marysville,    Oro-  > 

K     vflle,  and  Red  Bluff. ) 

(  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno.  1 
-.  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  - 
\      Los  Angeles ) 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards,  Niles  and  San  Jose1 

Martmei,  San  Ramon,  fi;  Stockton. 
j  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 
1      Santa  Rosa f 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento. . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore 

{Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,  S 
Santa  Barbara,  Los  Angeles,  ' 
Deming,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 
and  East ) 

j  Santa  ¥i  Route,  Atlantic  Express  I 

t      for  Mojave  and  East ) 

Haywards,  Niles. and  San  Jose.. . 

Niles  and  San  Jose\ 

t  Ogden    Route   Atlantic  Express,  ) 

\      Ugden  and  East 1 

Vallejo 

I  Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  1 
<  to,  Marysville,  Redding.  Port-  .- 
I     land,  Puget  Sound,  and  East . .  J 


12.15  p. 
6.15  P. 


7-15  p. 
10.45  •*. 


12.15  '' 

7  45  P- 
9-  00  P. 
9-45  A. 

9-45    A. 

9 -45  A. 
10  45  A. 

10. 45  A. 
8-45   A. 


8.45    P. 


7.45    A. 

1     6.15   p. 

11.45    A. 
»       8.45    P- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.15 


(  Newark,    Centreville,    San    Jose1,  1 

J       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  -        6.20  p. 

(.      Santa  Cruz J 

(  Centreville,  San   Jos6,  Almaden,  j 

<      Felton,    Eoulder    Creek,    and  ;-  ■  10  50  a. 

',      Santa  Cruz ) 

„  _|J  Centreville,    San  Jose,   and    Los  ( 

15  p- \\     Gatos f        9-5o  a 

p!.1  Hunters'   Train  to   Newark.   Al-  1    , 
"     '\\     viso,  San  Jose\  acd  Los  Gatos.  )    * 


(.05  P. 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts. 


I  San     Jose,   Almaden,  and    Way  1 

1      Stations )| 

f'San    Jose,    GUroy,    Tres    Pinos, 
l      Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
J      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  | 
\      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  j 
I      garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1  ' 
\.     principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 

j  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  i 
{      Stations f 

San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  . 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  ; 

stations J 

1  Menlo  Park  San  Jos^,  and  prin-  1  - 
(      cipal  Way  Station.-..  j 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

San  Jose  and  Way  Stations 1 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

t  Menlo  Park  and   principal    Way  I 
1      Stations  . ... ," 


*   10  4S  A. 


B  v  A. 
9  03  a. 
6-35  A. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted, 
t  Saturdays  only.     1  Sundays  only. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday,  Nov.  39,  1891,  and  un 

til  further  notice,  boats  and  trains  will  leave  from  and 
arrive  at  the  San  Francisco  Passenger  Depot,  Market 
Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon.    Belvedere,   and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  9.20, 11.40  a.  m.;  3.30  5.C0, 

6.IO  P.  M. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p,  ll. 
Sundays — 8,  9.30,  11  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.75  p.  m. 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Days— 6.25, 
7-55-   9-3o  a.  M.;  12.45,  3-40.  5  05  p.  M. 
Saturdaj  s  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Sundays—  8.10,  Q.40,  a.  m.;  12.15,  3-4°-  5.  6.25  p.  14. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  rrancisco.  Week  Days— 6.50, 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  P.  M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  tnp  at  6.55  p.  M, 
Sundays—  3.35,  10.05  A-  **•    12  4°,  4-05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco 


Week 
Davs. 


7.40 

3   30  P.    M. 

5.0  r. 


CO  A.  M 
9.3O  A.  M 
50O   P.     M. 


7.40    A.    M. 
3-3°   P-    "- 


7.40   A.    M 

-  ■  ;■-■  1  ■ 


7.40    A-    M.  8.00   A.   M. 
5.00    P.     M.5.OO    P.    M. 


Destination.  Arrive  San  Francisco 


10. 40  A.  M. 

6.05  P.  M. 

Santa  Rosa.       7  25  p.  m. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsbarg. 

Litton  Springs. 

Clovercale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Week 
Days. 

8. 50  A.  M 
O.3OA.M 
6.IOP.  M 


Hopland 

and  7.35  P.  M 

Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


IO.4O  A.  M, 
6.05  P.  M. 


8. 50  A.  M. 

6-lOP.   M 


7.40   A.    M. 3.00   A. 
3.30    P.     M.  5.00   P. 


Sebastopol. 


IO.4O  A.  M. 
'   6.05  P.  M.I 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs  ;  a' 
Geyserville  forSkaggs  Springs,  Stewart 's  Point,  Cualala,  acd 
Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  at  Pieta  for 
Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay  ;  at  Hopland  for 
Lakepon  ;  at  Ukiah  fof  Vichy  Springs,  Saratov  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits,  Cahto  Men- 
docino City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1.50;  to  Santa  Rosa,  83.35 ;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  $4.50;  to  Hopland,  #5.70;  to  UluaE, 
86.75;  to  Sebastopol.  83.70;  to  Guemeville,  #3.75;  to  So- 
noma. 81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81  ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.35; 
to  Cloverdale,  83;  to  Ukiah.  84.50  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  81.80;  to  Guernevule  $3.50;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING,  Gen«fal  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLVNN,  Geo.  Pass,  arid  Tkt.  Act. 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry.  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  3  New 
Monte-omerv  Street 


Bound  Volumes  of  the 
for  sale  at  the  Bnsin<*s 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Fr. 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December 


It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  one''of  the  ingenious 
gentlemen  who  write  manuals  of  etiquette  under 
such  titles  as  "Don't"  or  "How  to  Behave,"  to 
compose  a  little  volume  on  theatre  manners.  For 
there  are  persons  who  acquit  themselves  creditably 
in  other  spheres  of  society,  yet  who,  at  the  theatre 
or  the  opera,  exhibit  a  want  of  breeding  and  a  dis- 
regard of  the  feelings  of  others  that  are  really  de- 
plorable. It  is  curious  that  it  should  be  so,  for  one 
who  forms  part  of  an  audience  at  a  popular  opera 
or  theatre  is  more  conspicuous  and  more  observed 
than  a  member  of  a  church  congregation,  or  a 
promenader  on  a  fashionable  thoroughfare. 

First,  as  to  dress.  And  here  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  laws  which  are  in  force  in  Europe  are  not 
necessarily  applicable  in  this  country.  In  Italy, 
ladies  receive  their  visitors  more  frequently  in  the 
opera -box  than  in  the  drawing-room;  in  Paris, 
every  lady  of  fashion  has  her  box  at  the  opera,  where 
she  may  be  seen  for  an  hour  or  two  whenever  the 
theatre  is  open.  These  customs  involve  certain  rules 
as  to  costume  which  need  not  be  observed  in  locali- 
ties where  the  customs  do  not  prevail.  But  the  law 
in  New  York  and  in  San  Francisco  is  very  clear.  At 
the  opening  night  of  a  season  of  grand  opera,  full 
dress  is  de  rigueur  for  the  boxes,  parquet,  and 
dress-circle.  As  for  other  nights,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  convince  male  San  Franciscans  that  they  should 
dress  carefully  for  the  theatre  ;  but  perhaps  we  may 
say  to  them,  without  being  considered  offensive,  that 
tweed  suits  and  billy-cock  hats  are  not  looked  upon 
as  evening  dress  anywhere  but  in  the  East  End  of 
London. 

It  is  a  mark  of  ill-breeding  to  be  late  in  arriving 
at  the  theatre.  It  disturbs  every  one,  and,  if  the 
performers  are  punctual,  it  disconcerts  them.  A 
local  manager  tried  to  discourage  late  arrivals  by 
directing  the  ushers  to  make  tardy  comers  stand  till 
the  end  of  the  first  act ;  but  he  had  to  abandon  so 
daring  an  innovation.  Managers  may  deplore  rude- 
ness, but  they  can  not  fine  people  for  practicing  it. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  theatre-goers,  who  make  their 
appearance  after  the  first  act  has  begun,  and  stumble 
into  their  seats,  with  much  clatter  and  confusion, 
stamp  themselves  with  the  plebeian  brand.  People 
who  wquld  like  to  be  listening  to  the  play,  have  to 
rise  to  make  way  for  them.  Their  noise  drowns  the 
words  of  the  actors  just  as  the  audience  are  trying  to 
fathom  the  plot  of  the  play.  And  the  attention  of 
the  actors  is  directed  from  their  parts,  and  they  for- 
get their  lines  or  let  points  escape  them. 

In  Europe,  it  is  the  fashion  to  introduce  the  main 
piece  with  a  short  play,  which  is  called  a  curtain- 
raiser.  It  is  generally  a  trifling  farce  or  vaudeville, 
to  which  no  one  is  expected  to  pay  attention  ;  while 
it  is  being  played,  people  who  have  sat  over  their 
wine,  or  have  been  detained,  settle  themselves  into 
their  places,  and  no  one  objects  to  the  disturbance 
they  cause.  The  fashion  of  curtain-raisers  has  never 
taken  root  in  this  country.  A  few  managers  like 
Miss  Vokes  give  their  audiences  a  meal  in  two  or 
three  courses.  The  average  American  prefers  one 
dish,  and  wants  that  to  last  from  eight  till  eleven, 
without  extraordinary  waits.  This  being  the  na- 
tional taste,  it  is  unfair  for  people  who  are  too  un- 
punctual  or  too  impertinent  to  arrive  on  time,  to 
deprive  a  whole  audience  of  a  part  of  the  entertain- 
ment by  scrambling  into  their  seats  when  every  one 
wants  to  listen.  They  ought  not  to  require  an  order 
from  a  manager  to  remain  standing  till  the  end  of 
the  act. 

Theatre  manners,  like  all  other  kinds  of  manners, 
rest  on  the  fundamental  principle  that  no  one  should 
restrict  the  enjoyment  of  others.  Every  one  should 
be  considerate  of  the  comfort  of  his  neighbor,  and 
should  avoid  behavior  that  tends  to  diminish  that 
comfort.  Hence  the  lady  who  goes  to  the  theatre  in 
a  hat  which  shuts  out  three-fourths  of  the  stage  from 
the  people  behind  her,  is  inconsiderate,  rude,  and 
underbred.  The  monstrous  towers,  with  outlying 
forts,  which  ladies  used  to  deem  essential  to  a  proper 
covering  of  the  head,  have,  to  some  extent,  gone  out 
of  fashion  ;  but  a  survivor  of  the  hideous  objects 
may  still  occasionally  be  seen,  and  at  every  theatre 
some  girl  is  beheld  with  a  wide  sombrero  flapping 
over  her  ears,  like  the  wings  of  a  bird  of  prey  about 
to  settle.  Of  course  the  people  behind  her  see 
nothing.  She  is  like  Moliere's  Marquis,  who  sat  in 
the  very  center  of  the  stage,  and 

"  Dc  son  large  dos  masquant  lcs  spectateurs, 

Aux  irois  quarts  du  parterre  il  cacha  les  acteurs." 

Smaller  head-coverings  are  now  generally  worn  at 

the  theatre,  and  audiences  thank  Providence  for  the 

h:\nge.  But  a  disease  which  has  not  yet  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  board  of  health,  yet  which  ap- 
pears to  be  acute,  has  lately  broken  out  with  viru- 
lence among  young  ladies  at  the  theatre.     Its  char- 


acteristic symptom  is  a  rhythmical  waggling  of  the 
head,  as  if  the  owner  were  afflicted  with  St.  Vitus's 
dance.  Persons  attacked  with  this  malady  can  not 
keep  their  heads  still.  A  spectator  behind  them 
takes  their  bearings,  and  aims  to  see  the  perform- 
ance over  their  right  or  over  their  left  shoulder  ;  he 
has  no  sooner  got  his  glass  in  position  than  they 
swerve,  and  set  their  pretty  but  empty  little  heads  at 
an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  to  their  necks.  He 
has  now  to  take  new  bearings,  and  vary  his  line  of 
fire  ;  he  has  no  sooner  done  so  than  the  head  is 
back,  or  swung  over  to  the  other  side.  His  chance 
to  see  the  play  is  slim. 

Perhaps  these  sins  of  the  fair  sex  are  venial  in 
comparison  with  some  of  those  which  are  committed 
by  men.  The  men  of  San  Francisco  are  generally 
reputed  to  be  able-bodied  and  fairly  healthy  ;  but  it 
appears  to  be  a  fact  that  their  constitutions  are  so 
frail  that  they  are  unable  to  stand  the  strain  of 
listening  to  more  than  two  acts  of  a  play  without 
partaking  of  liquid  refreshment.  At  the  end  of  the 
second  act,  a  large  proportion  of  the  male  audience 
rise  from  their  seats,  tumble  over  the  feet  of  the 
ladies  who  sit  between  them  and  the  aisle,  tread  on 
toes,  and  break  umbrellas,  in  a  frantic  rush  for  the 
street.  The  phrase  used  to  be  that  they  went  to 
"see  a  man,"  but  now  no  excuse  is  given,  and 
prudent  mammas  assure  their  very  young  daughters 
that  the  gentlemen  have  probably  gone  out  to  get  a 
breath  of  fresh  air.  Presently  they  return,  and  the 
business  of  tumbling  over  feet,  treading  on  toes,  and 
breaking  umbrellas  is  repeated  ;  this  time  the  mys- 
tery of  the  returned  invalids  is  pleasantly  revealed 
by  aromas  of  whisky,  wine,  and  lager-beer,  to  say 
nothing  of  cheap  cigarettes,  which  envelop  their  per- 
sons.    They  are  as  fragrant  as  walking  bar-rooms. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  the  young  men  of  San  Fran- 
cisco can  not  sit  out  a  three-act  play  without  invigor- 
ating their  system  with  intermediate  drinks,  it  would 
be  a  mercy  to  substitute  for  the  polite  youth,  who 
carries  round  ice-water,  a  muscular  bar-tender,  with 
a  pitcher  of  lager  and  a  bottle  of  whisky.  In  decent 
society,  young  men  are  not  supposed  to  frequent 
bar-rooms.  They  are  the  resort  of  gamblers,  idlers, 
and  disreputable  people.  A  well-bred  young  man 
would  no  sooner  be  seen  coming  out  of  a  bar-room 
than  he  would  be  detected  in  playing  faro.  And 
yet,  when  he  rises  in  his  place  at  the  theatre  and 
plows  his  way  through  shrinking  skirts  to  the  aisle, 
he  advertises  not  only  that  he  is  going  to  get  a  drink 
at  a  bar-room,  but  that  the  drink  is  so  necessary  to 
his  comfort  that  he  can  not  live  two  hours  without  it. 
Who  wants  to  give  his  daughter  to  a  youth  with 
such  infirmities  as  that  ? 

When  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hog,  with  the  two  Misses 
Hog,  have  settled  down  in  their  seats,  and  the 
curtain  has  been  rung  up  and  the  performance  has 
begun,  Mrs.  Hog  observes  to  her  precious  Isaac 
that  she  is  glad  they  came,  for  she  always  did  like 
that  leading  lady.  Hog  grunts,  as  hogs  do  ;  where- 
upon mamma  turns  to  the  elder  of  her  darlings  and 
whispers,  in  a  searching  whisper  that  goes  through 
the  theatre,  that  the  lady  in  question  wears  a  gown 
that  is  just  lovely.  Jemima  replies  that  it  is  only 
last  year's  gown  turned,  which  the  younger  sister 
denies.  A  controversy  of  some  acerbity  ensues  ; 
during  which  the  people  who  sit  in  the  neighbor- 
hood lose  every  word  of  the  play,  and  begin  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  question  of  the  gown.  At  last 
some  indignant  spectator  cries  "Hush!"  and  the 
Hog  family  subside  for  the  moment.  But  when  the 
walking-gentleman  conies  in,  swinging  his  cane, 
Jemima  cries  "Oh!"  Arabella  squeaks  "How 
handsome  !  "  and  mamma  whispers  "  What  eyes  !  " 
The  question  being  debatable,  Papa  Hog  takes  the 
floor,  and  only  surrenders  it  when  the  indignant 
spectator,  glad  to  have  a  man  to  deal  with,  repeats 
"  Hush  1  "  in  a  tone  which  is  decidedly  belligerent. 
Silence  is  again  restored,  but  all  through  the  play, 
at  intervals,  the  female  members  of  the  Hog  family 
keep  up  a  running  commentary  on  the  performance, 
in  whispers  which  could  not  be  more  audible  if  they 
were  shouts  through  a  speaking-trumpet.  The 
people  who  surround  them  feel  that  the  theatre-door 
ought  to  bear  the  legend  printed  on  another  place  : 
"  Lasciate  ogni  speranza,  voi  ch'entrate." 

In  the  churches  which,  in  the  olden  time,  were 
frequented  by  schools  of  boys,  they  used  to  have 
beadles  who,  with  noiseless  tread  and  vigilant  eye, 
perambulated  the  aisles  during  the  service,  holding 
long  canes  in  their  hands.  When  a  boy  began  to 
talk  to  his  neighbor,  this  minister  of  silence  crept 
up,  with  velvet  footfall,  and  crack  1  a  tap  on  the 
head  admonished  the  lad  that,  whether  speech  be 
silver  or  mere  plate,  silence  in  church  is  certainly 
golden.  Would  it  be  fair  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hog, 
and  to  the  charming  Misses  Hog,  whom  we  all 
admire  and,  indeed,  adore,  to  institute  a  beadle  in 
the  leading  theatres,  make  him  usher  of  the  long 
rod,  and  instruct  him  to  tap  some  of  the  merry 
chatterers  on  the  top  of  that  symphony  in  lace  and 
feathers  which  hides  their  pretty  curls  ?  It  might 
cause  some  disarray,  but  it  might,  also,  teach  the 
lesson  that  good  manners  at  the  theatre  prohibit 
talking  daring  the  performance,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  the  audience,  but  from  respect  to  the  per- 
formers. 


—  Cut-Glass  Bottles  from  fifty  cents  up 
wards  at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


Over  300,04)0    Bottles  Sold 

The  past  year  of  the  Lavender  Salts  of  the  Crown  Perfumery 
Co.  of  London.     Reject  imitations. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing  De- 
cember 7th  :  "  Donna  Juanita"  at  the  Tivoli  Opera 
House;  Keene  in  "Othello,"  "Hamlet,"  "Louis 
XL,"  "Richard  III.,"  and  "Richelieu"  ;  Rich  & 
Harris's  Comedy  Company  in  "Boys  and  Girls"; 
Cleveland's  Minstrels  ;  and  "  Woman  against 
Woman." 

"  Little  Corinne  "  Kimball's  mother  has  recently 
filed  papers  in  a  divorce-suit,  which  show  that  in 
private  life  she  rejoices  in  the  flamboyant  appellation 
of  Rosylphia  Flaherty. 

Keene's  programmes  for  his  second  week  are  as 
follows  : 

Monday  and  Saturday,  "Othello";  Tuesday  and  Friday, 
"Richard  111.";  Wednesday,  "Hamlet";  Thursday, 
"  Louis  XI." ;  and  Saturday  matinee,  "  Richelieu." 

"  Boys  and  Girls,"  the  latest  farce-comedy  to  come 
to  town,  will  be  first  seen  on  Monday  night.  The 
company  comprises  the  following : 

May  Irwin,  Flora  Irwin,  Sadie  Kirby,  Laura  J.  Russell, 
Nellie  V.  Parker,  Blanche  Howard,  George  Marion,  Ignatio 
Martinetti,  Otis  Harlan,  Wood  and  Shepard,  Joseph 
Mitchell,  and  James  A.  Sturgis. 

Edward  S.  Willard  is  to  be  here  in  another  week, 
with  "  The  Middleman,"  an  English  play,  in  which 
he  has  been  very  successful  in  the  East.  The  veteran 
critic  of  the  Chicago  Times,  Major  McConnell,  says 
of  Mr.  Willard  that  he  is  "the  most  remarkable 
actor  in  his  individual  work  sent  us  by  England  since 
Macready,"  and  he  is  supported  by  a  good  company 
under  the  management  of  A.  M.  Palmer. 

Ray  Allen  has  disappeared  from  the  cast  of  "  La 
Cigale,"  at  the  New  York  Garden  Theatre,  and  is 
said  to  have  come  to  San  Francisco  with  a  mysterious 
dark  man  with  a  silk  hat  and  a  big  diamond.  Ray 
Allen  is  one  of  the  four  Allen  Sisters,  who  danced 
themselves  into  popularity  here,  where  they  were  born, 
and  in  the  East,  where  they  figured  in  the  "  Ballet 
of  All  Nations"  and  other  spectacular  and  saltatorial 
pieces.  Louise  Allen,  her  sister,  is  the  girl  who  made 
the  hit  in  the  "Kangaroo  dance  "  in  "Dr.  Bill  "in 
New  York. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  postpone  the  revival  of 
"  Donna  Juanita"  this  week  and  to  play  "  The  Bells 
of  Corneville"  instead  ;  but  "  Donna  Juanita"  will 
be  sung  on  Monday  night  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  with  the  following  cast : 

Rene  Dufour,  Gracie  Plaisted ;  Petritia,  Tilfie  Salinger ; 
Donna  Olympia,  Lena  Salinger ;  Marco,  Nina  Crews  ;  Leon, 
Julia  Simmons  ;  Dolores,  Emma  Vorce  ;  Tepa,  Maud  Mc- 
Intyre ;  General  Douglas,  Frank  Pearson ;  Riego,  Phil 
Branson;  Pomponi,  M.  Cornell;  Gaston,  Arthur  Messmer; 
Gil  Polo,  George  Harris ;  Aquador,  Duncan  Smith  ;  Lieu- 
tenant  Fitzgrove,  Carlos  Rolfis ;  Picador,  H.  A.  Barkalew. 

"  Billee  Taylor"  is  announced  to  follow  a  week 
later. 

—  Drawing  Instruments  of  all  grades. 
Useful  holiday  presents  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Extra  Mince  Pies,  Swain's,  213  Sutter  St. 


TIVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Kbblihg  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings,  Last  Nights  of 
Planquette's  Ever-Popular  Opera, 

BELLS    OF    CORNEVILLE  ! 


Monday,  December  7th, 

DONNA    JUANITA  ! 


Popular  Prices 


2A  and  50  cents. 


JSZEVEJNTTH 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving:  Hall,  To-Day  (  Saturday), 

AT   3   P.  M. 

Mr.  C.  ».  O'SULLIVAN,  Vocalist. 

Admission 50  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'s. 


THOMAS  COOK  &  SON'S 
TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

FROM    $610. 

OFFICE-621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 


WALL 
PAPER 


Samples  sent  FREE  to 
any  address,  with  guide 
how  to  select  and  order 
paper. 


White  Blanks 6  ceutB 

Gold  Papers 10  cents 


E.  G.  BUSWELL   &  CO., 
710-718-7H-710    Broadway.    Oakland.  Cal. 


HOME  DECORATIONS 

Tapestries,  Embroideries,  Tinting,  Paintlog, 
Christmas  Novelties,  Materials  for  Sale. 

MISS  A.  E.  DU6AN,  631  Sutter  St. 


a 


CONSUMPTION 

IhavoapoBitivoTQmody  for  tho  above  disease;  byita 
use  thousands  of  cosoa  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  bo  strong  is  my  faith 
ir.  its  efficacy,  tlutl  w.ii  send  two  dottles  fiiee,  with  - 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
forer  who  will  send  uiothoir  Express  and  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocntn,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  V- 


Little  Girl      Papa,   I    think    George    is 

GETTING    SPOILED    AT    COLLEGE  ! 

Papa:  Why   so  ? 

Little  Girl :  He  says   he  is  too  old  to 
read  "St.  Nicholas"  any  more. 


You  know  St.  Nicholas  costs  $3.00  a  year, 
and  it  is  published  by  The  Century  Co.,  o/JV.  Y. 


CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

Are  usually  hard  to  choose.  The 
following  list,  though  hy  no  means 
comprising-  all  the  suitable  articles 
we  have,  may  be  of  assistance  : 

Oriental  and  Far  Rugs, 

Table  Covers,  Lace  Bed  Sets, 

Sofa    Pillows,    Pillow    Shams, 
Ladies'  Writing- Desks, 

Toilet  Tables,  Shaving  Stands, 

Fancy  and  Gilt  Chairs  and  Rockers, 
Fancy  Tables, 

Brass  and  Onyx  Tables  and  Stands, 

Pedestals,   Screens,    Cabinets, 
Easels,  Book-Cases  and  Shelves, 

China  Closets,  Piano  Stools, 

Music  Racks,  Cheval  Mirrors. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect our  goods,  whether  intending 
to  purchase  or  not. 

W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 


641-647  Market  Street. 


7— KEARNY  ST.— 7 


NO    MORE    RIPPING  ! 


THE  IMPROVED 

P.  CENTEMERI   &   CO. 

■■  Kid  Cloves  ■■ 

*   Perfection  of  Fit ! 


BEWARE     OF     IMITATIONS  ! 


All  Gloves  branded  with  Trade  Mark. 

SOLD  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  ONLY  AT 

7— KEARNY  ST.—! 

Opposite  the  Chronicle  Building. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 
O.    H.    3DU3M-TOKT    cfe    OO- 

11G  Boyleton  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE   of  over   10,000   subjects,   com- 
prising  the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  tha 
Old   World,    mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photographs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


DEAF 


When  the  Deafness  is  caused  ot 

SCARLET    FEVER,   COLDS, 

MEASLES,  CATARRH,  AC. 

E  INVISIBLE 


iSOUND  DISC 

n-Meh  Is  {I'ltirtint/ifrt  to  hr.lv  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  oasos  than  all  similar  do- 
i.-ctroml.locd.  Thet.imetoth'  Ban 
qlaaars  .1   ■■  (<>  the  eyes.    Positively  In 

r>l8lblo.     Worn  motUhs  without  removal. 

II.  A.  WALK'S,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


December  7,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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DCXLVI.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

December  6,  1891. 

White  Bean  Puree. 

Baked  Shad.     Potato  Croquettes. 

Broiled  Teal  Ducks. 

Stewed  Salsify.     Broiled  Tomatoes. 

Roast  Beef.     Yorkshire  Pudding. 

Celery  Salad. 

Cocoanut  Pie. 

Bananas,  Grapes,  Pears,  Apples,  and  Oranges. 

Puree  of  White  Beans. — Put  in  the  oven  one-half  pint 

of  beans,  in  one  and  one-hatf  pints  of  water  ;  let  stand  until 

the  beans  are  perfectly  soft  and  dry,  but  not   brown.      Pass 

them   through  a  strainer.     Melt  now  one  ounce  of  butter ; 

add  to  it  oneounce  of  flour ;  mix  well ;  add  one  quart  of  soup 

stock,  thin  the  beans,  boil  up,  season,  and  serve  with  bread 

dice,  fried  crisp. 

—  KnOX'SSPAKKLING  (JELATINE  IS  POSITIVELY 

pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  A.  M.  Robertson's  book-store,  on  Post 
Street,  under  the  Bohemian  Club,  has  come  to  be 
one  of  the  places  to  frequent,  if  you  desire  to  keep 
up  with  what  is  new  in  the  literary  world.  The 
latest  books  are  always  on  the  shelves  there,  and  the 
attaches  are  attentive  and  intelligent,  so  that  a  num- 
ber of  people  make  a  point  of  dropping  in  regularly 
to  find  out  what  there  is  new  and  good  to  read.  Of 
course  all  the  standard  works  are  kept  in  stock  in  a 
variety  of  styles,  from  the  modest  and  substantial 
binding  that  the  omnivorous  reader  prefers,  to  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  the  book-maker's  art  that  only  a 
connoisseur  can  appreciate.  Mr.  Robertson  has, 
too,  correspondents  in  New  York,  Boston,  London, 
Paris,  and  Berlin,  who  quickly  supply  any  books 
ordered  through  him,  so  that  his  store  has  the  most 
potent  attractions  for  buyers  of  books.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  deal  there. 


He—1'  They  had  a  lover's  quarrel,  parted,  and  she 
married  her  father's  coachman  for  spite."  She — 
' '  What  became  of  her  lover  ?  "  He — ' '  Oh,  he  mar- 
ried her  sister,  and  hired  the  coachman." — Life. 


—  A  pair  of  Gold  Spectacles— a  useful 
holiday  present  —  can  be  fitted  after  Christmas  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor. 


"  Is  he  an  actor  ?  " 
he  was  on  the  stage." 


'  No."     "  Why,  he  told  me 
'  He  is." — Life. 


—  New  goods  opened  daily,  suitable  for 
Holiday  Presents,  at  Nathan  Dohrmann  &  Co., 
122-132  Sutter  St.,  below  Kearny. 


Bouttown—"  Where   did  you  go  on  your  vaca- 
tion ?  "    Laschance — "  I  went  out  West  to  look  at  a 


corner-lot  I  bought  by  mail."     "  Find  it  ?  " 
went  swimming  in  it." — New  York  Weekly. 


An  Ideal  Publication. 

The  illustrious  historian,  Mr.  James  Parton,  has 
recently  written  to  a  friend  in  this  city  :  "  I  consider 
it  part  of  my  week's  work  to  read  Public  Opinion, 
which  gives  me  in  brief  compass  the  topics  of  the 
hour,  and  what  men  of  many  minds  are  thinking 
upon  them."  Surely  such  testimony  from  such  a 
man  speaks  volumes  in  praise  of  Public  Opinion, 
which  enjoys  a  well-earned  popularity,  not  only  in 
the  United  States  but  among  Americans  who  reside 
abroad. 


"  That's  a  fine  hotel!"  "Why  that  sarcastic 
tone  ?"  "  They  charged  me  corkage  on  a  bottle  of 
paregoric  for  my  baby." — Bazar. 


—  Opera-Glasses,  by  Lemaire,  from  S400  to 
5100.00,  with  or  without  handles,  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor. 


Artist — "  Don't  you  think  it  has  feeling  in  it, 
though  ?  "  Critic — "  Yes,  that  tired  feeling." — 
Judge. 

—The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Co.'s  Steam- 
ship  China,  which  was  to- have  sailed  for  Hong 
Kong,  via  Honolulu  and  Yokohama,  on  Tuesday, 
December  8th,  will  sail  on  Thursday,  December 
10th,  at  3  p.  m. 

.  ♦  « 

"  I  wonder  why  Boston  girls  always  speak  of  their 
stockings  as  hose  ?  "  "  Because  that's  the  shape  of 
em." — Ex. 


—  Cox's  Gelatine  — 1725-1891  —  checkered 
packets  only.  The  Original  and  Best  Gelatine. 
Ask  for  new  and  large  packet. 


Squire  Beldon — "  What  did  you  give  for  that 
turkey,  Rastus  ?"  Uncle  Rastus — "  De  hull  seat  ob 
my  trousers,  sah." — Epoch. 


—  Kodaks,  Snap-Cameras,  and  View-Cam- 
eras  for  Christmas,  from  $12,00  upwards,  at  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Build- 
ing, ground  floor. 

—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


He— 

count." 


Darling,  you  remind  me  of  my  bank  ac- 
She  (nestling  up  to  him) — "  Why — because 


you  think  so  much  of  me?" 
you  are  so  petite." — Life. 


He — "No  ;  because 


—  Magic  Lanterns  and  Views  for  amuse- 
ment  or  instruction.  Largest  stock  on  the  coast  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor. 


—  Home  Oil  Heater,  the  marvel  of  all. 
Heat  and  light  produced  by  the  Rochester  Lamp. 
John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  The  holiday  editions  of  all  the  French 
papers,  which  are  so  beautifully  illustrated,  are  to 
be  had  of  Tauzy,  LeVy  and  Co.,  at  6  Post  Street. 


■  Greenbaum's    "  Amo,"    the    latest    per 


—  Microscopes  for  Holiday  Presents  at 
Henry  Kahn  it  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor. 


—  Dr.  E.O.Cochrane,  Dentist, 850 Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


MRS.    HARRISON'S 

Improved     Cucumber    and    Elder 

Flower  Cream. 

HAVE  YOU  EVER  USED  Mrs.  Harrison's  Im- 
proved Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower  Cream  ?  It  is  superb 
for  cleansing  the  skin.  It  is  a  perfect  emollient,  keeping  the 
skin  free  from  harshness  and  dryness.  It  is  a  complete  pro- 
tection against  the  effect  of  sun  and  wind.  It  is  not  greasy, 
clammy,  or  sticky,  and  it  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
prevents  tne  formation  of  wrinkles.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic. 
It  is  nature's  own  treatment  for  the  protection  of  the  skin. 
Price,  75  cents.  Be  sure  you  get  Mrs.  Harrison's,  not  Some 
worthless  substitute.  Your  druggist  will  order  for 
you. 

MBS.  HARRISON,  America's  Beauty  Doctor,  26 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1504  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 


I  CURE  FITS! 

When  I  say  cure  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  Etop  them 
fora  time  and  then  have  them  return  again,  I  meant, 
radical  cure.  I  have  made  the  d.sease  of  FITS,  EPI- 
LEPSY or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  core  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  ia  no  reason  for  c  ot  now  receiving  a 
care.  Send  at  occe  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  C.»  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


SEND  ioc.  IN  STAHPS  FOR  THREE  WEEKS'  TRIAL. 

UBLIC  OPINIO 

is  an  attractive  weekly  publication  of  36  pages ,  and  the  only  one  in 
America  giving  a  broad,  well-classified  and  perfectly  unbiased 

DIGEST  OF  THE  CURRENT  THOUCHT  OF  THE  WORLD, 

as  expressed  by  the  Leading  Eeviews,  Magazines  and  Newspapers. 


THE 
ONLY  JOURNAL 

IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

DEVOTED 

EXCLUSIVELY  TO 

THE  REPRODUCTION 

OF  THE 

OPINIONS  OF 

LEADING  JOURNALS 

ON  IMPORTANT 
CURRENT  TOPICS. 


IT  KEEPS 

THE  READER 

THOROUGHLY 

IN  TOUCH 

WITH 

THE  THOUGHT 

OF  THE  DAY 

ON  ALL 

SUBJECTS 

OF  INTEREST. 


Its  corps  of  editors  and  translators  read  carefullv  all  tie  principal  daily  papers  of  the  Nation,  and  th  magazines, 
reviews,  and  prominent  weeklies  of  this  country  and  Europe.  From  this  great  tnass  of  contemporaneous  matter  the  most 
noteworthy  articles  and  opinions  upon  topics  chiefly  occupying  the  public  attention  in  the  fields  of 

POLITICS,  SOCIOLOGY,  SCIENCE,  FINANCE,  LITERATURE,  RELIGION  AND  ART 

are  gathered  into  PUELIC  OPINION,  and  so  arranged  that  i^"  ri-n^er  may  catch  the  trend  of  public  thought  with  but  a 
slight  expenditure  of  time,  and  at  a  cost  of  a  fraction  over  5  CENTS  A  "WEEK. 

PUBLIC  OPINION  is  in  the  tenth  volume  of  its  successful  existence.  It  is  taken  by  thousands  of  the  rnos*  in- 
telligent people.  Its  circulation  is  world-wide,  and  its  popularity  universal.  Its  neutrality  in  all  things  has  never  been 
questioned.     Subscribe  now  and  have  the  paper  throughout  the  Presidential  Campaign. 

Hon.  ERASTTJS  WUHAN  says  :  «*No  greater  boon  could  be  afforded  to  a  bUBy  man  than  to 
have  some  process  constantly  going  on  for  him  of  TvlnnoTving  and  condensiner  information 
and  Ideas  regarding  public  questions.  TKis  want,  It  seems  to  me,  PUBLIC  OPINION  more 
completely  fills  tban  anything  I  know  of.  I  spend  an  evening  every  week  over  the  paper 
witb  a  profit  whicb.  I  get  nowhere  else.  I  gladly  give  this  testimony  to  its  excellence, 
Bagacity,  and  good  taste  wliich  are  shown  forth  on  every  page." 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY:  'Whoever  wishes  to 
know  the  movement  of  puMic  opinion  will 
find  it  happily  summarized  In  this  publica- 
tion. 


Kev.  JAS.  McCO'H,  D.  D.,  tL.D.    says:  The 

best  journal  existing  for  those  who  have 

not  money  to  buy  or  time  to  read  a  great 

number  of  newspapers. 
Ke*.   CHAS.    F.   DEEMS,   B.    D.,  says:    If  I 

could    take    but     one    paper    it*  woald    be 

PUBLIC  OPINION.    If  I  took  a  hundred  I 

should  still  need  It. 
Mr.  F.  B.  THUKBEE,  OF  NEW  YORK,  says:  "I  consider  PUBLIC  OPINION  a  necessity 

to  busy  men  who  desire  to  keep  an  courant  with  the  topics  of  the  day.     Many  persons  are 

so  crowded  for  time  in  the  straggle  for  existence  that  they  can  not  do  more  than  digest 

the  cream  of  passing  thought,  and  PUBLIC  OPINION  gathers  it  and  presents  it  with  rare 

patience  and  discrimination." 

TO  BE  A  READER  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  IS  TO  BE  WELL  INFORMED. 


BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT  sayn  :  Tim  large  cir- 
culation of  PUBLIC  OPINION  In  one  of  the 
surest  signs  of  a  high  civilization  in  the 
United  States. 


SEND  10c.  FOR  THREE  WEEKS'  TRIAL  SUBSCRIPTION. 


If  you  are  not  already  a  subscriber  to  PUBLIC  OPINION,  send  to  cents  in  stamps  for  three  weeks* 
trial.  Yearly  subscriptions,  $3  per  year.  Subscriptions  to  January  f,  92.  free  to  those  who  subscribe  be- 
fore that  time  for  one  year. 

Mention  Ar^ut.  THE  PUBLIC  OPINION  CO.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


> 


Beware  of  Imitations. 

NOTICE 
AUTOGRAPH   //    XA™    LABEL 

^HTHE  GENUINE 


^DHARTSHORNy 


PLAYS 


DialofiTics,  Speakers,  for  School, 
Club  and  Parlor.  Catalogue  free. 
T.  S.  DENISON,  1'ubllaber.    Chicago. 


FURNITURE! 


FURNITURE ! 


We  still  have  on  hand  15,000  lots  of 
FURNITURE  of  the  LATEST  DESIGN  and 
all  the  popular  woods,  which  must  be  sold 
at  once,  as  we  positively  go  out  of  business 
January  1st,  1892. 

These  goods  we  ofler  at  AUCTION  PRICES, 
and  we  -will  deliver  same  In  this  city,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  free  of  charge. 

Make  your  selections,  especially  for 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  before  the  assortment  Is 
broken. 

CHADBOURNE  &  CO, 

741-743-745    MARKET    ST. 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO. 

BACKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85,DO0,0f>o 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Tbvis,  President;  Jno.  J.  Valentinh,  Vtc©-Pres*t, 
Lelaod  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  J.   C.   Fargo,  Oliver 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norm. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letters  of  credit,  and  transact  a  geo- 
■CTal  banking  business. 


WILLIAMS,  DIMOND  &  CO., 

SHIPPING   AND   COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

UNION  BLOCK, 
Cor.  Pine  and  Market  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
\gents  for  The  Cunard  Royal  Mail  S.  S.  Co..  The  California 
Line  of  Packets  from  New  York,  The  Hawaiian  Line  of 
Packets  to  and  from  Honolulu,  The  China  Traders'  Ins.  Co., 
^Limited)  Baldwin  Locomotive  Works.  A.  Whitney  &  Sons* 
Car- Wheels.  Vivian  &  Sons'  Yellow  Metal  Sheathing,  steel 
rails  and  track  material. 
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IIVIL.  of  Charge  10  S;.usaliio. 
HliihcdiiJe,  Mill  Valley,  Tiburon,  Antloch,  San 
Rafael,  Stockton,  Hay  wards,  Vallejo,  Napa,  San 
Lorenzo,  Melrose,  San  Leandro,  Oakland,  Ala. 
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HAVE  YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  I,ight-Rnnning 

DOMESTIC? 

29    POST    STREET. 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  blocfe 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthqnake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  Elevators.  Every  room  1b 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  Immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage --way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  In  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
ie  the  finest  in  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI  .00 
and  upward.  The  general  puolic,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.  B.   SOFXE,  Manager. 

-:-      HOTEL    PLEASAXTON      -:- 

RUTTKE    bT.,  corner  Jones, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
The  largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  liberally  managed 
family  and  tourist  hotel  in  San  Francisco      Lighted  by  elec- 
tricity throughout.      Elegantly  furnished  dining-rooms  and 
parlors  for  banquets,  private  dinners,   parlies,  weddings,  etc. 
The  cuisine  a  special  feature. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New.    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. ^^ 


■DAISY-  WAGON 


Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  s^%mr 

Mention  this  paper. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  waeon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Ualn  Offices— 409  Hayes  St.,    San   Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 

S3T  Country  orders  solicited. 


ANDREWS*    UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 

Polt  and  Stockton  Stl.,  8.  9. 


J.  C.  JOHNSON  &  CO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 

400-404  MARKET   ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FRANCISCO. 
Fine  line  of  Whips,  Robes,  and  Blankets  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 


GALIGRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Office  Supply  Co.,  310  Market  St. 


MACKINTOSH  GOATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Goodyear's  Cloth  and   Rubber   Coats   can    be 
Worn  in  place  of  an   Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 

R.  H.  PEASE,         lArHm 
S.  M.  RUNYON,    j-aients. 

577    and    579    MARKET    STREET, 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality .     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Our  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 
the  finest  for  the  pipe. 

WW.  S.  KIMBALL  &,  CO., 

Rochester.  N.  T 


It  is  a  fact  universally  conceded  that  the  KNAEE  surpasses  al 
other  instruments.  A.  L»  Bancroft  &  Co.,  303  Suite* 
Street,  San  "Franciso-n. 


WILSON'S!^  ecgn  CATALOGUE. 

V  ECU  LIVE  STOCK  ANNUAL 


PLANT,  TREE  and 


112  Pases,  200  Fine  Engravings,  Handsome  Colored  Plates.  Full  of  useful  and  instructive 
information.  Unquestionably  one  of  the  most  reliable  catalogues  published.  All  kinds  of  gaaranteerf 
Garden,  Flower,  and  Field  8eeds.  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees.  Small  Fruits.  Cboice 
Roses,  Flowerine  Plants  and  Bulbs.  Thoroughbred  ]>and  and  Water  Fowls.  Registered 
Piss,  German  Hares.  &c.,  itc.    Sent  free,  on  application     Address,  mentioning  this  paper, 

SAMUEL  WILSON,  SEED  GROWER,  MECHANICSVILLE,  PA 
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D.  J.  Staples,  President. 

Wm.  ].  Dutton.  Vice-President. 


p    Pavmonvillk.  Secretary. 

J.  B.  Lbvison.  Marine  Secretary. 


The 


Remington 

Standard 

Typewriter 


presents    the    practical    results    achieved    by    the 

best  inventive  and   mechanical    skill,   aided 

by   capital  and   the    experience  gained 

during  the  Fifteen  Years  in 
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GEORGE  MORROW   &  CO., 

HAY,  GRAIN,  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

SHIPPING  ORDERS  A  SPECIALTY. 
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MANUFACTURERS 
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Breakfast 
Cocoa 
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Absolutely  JPure 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. — "  The  promoters 
of  the  mckinley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  op  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of 
realizing  it  was  to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  do- 
minions, the  country  was  to  be  made  self-supplying  ; 
what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be  bought 
ABROAD.      That    WAS    the     key-note    of    the     McKinley 

SCHEME,  AND  IT  IS  WORKING  OUT  THE  IDEA  OF  ITS  DESIGNERS 
WITH    THE    PRECISION    AND    EFFECTIVENESS    OF    A   MACHINE." — 

heffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

The  following  paragraph  is  taken  from  a  dyed-in-the-wool 
temocratic  journal,  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
ourier,  of  November  28th  : 

The  Democratic  party  in  Congress  can  not  afford  to  take  any 
ickward  step  upon  the  question  of  tariff  reform.  The  election  of 
t.  Crisp  as  speaker  would  undoubtedly  be  regarded  as  a  weak  and 
'wardly  concession  to  the  protection  wing  of  the  party,  not  because 
x.  Crisp  is  personally  opposed  to  the  revision  of  the  tariff,  but  be- 
.use  he  would  be  elected  as  the  special  favorite  of  the  old  Sam 
andall  Democrats,  and  could  not  be  elected  without  their  support." 
Well,  Mr.  Crisp  has  been  elected  speaker,  and  now  it  is  in 
der  to  wonder  what  the  Democrats  are  going  to  do  about 
The  Democracy  of  the  News  and  Courier  will  scarcely 
J  5  questioned,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  expresses  the 
ntiments  of  a  very  large  majority  of  the  Democratic  party 
itside  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who 


elected  Crisp.  What,  then,  is  the  attitude  in  which  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  has  placed  itself  by  rejecting  Roger  Quarles 
Mills  and  electing  Charles  Frederick  Crisp? 

If  all  political  problems  were  as  easy  of  solution  as  this 
one,  politics  might  be  transformed  into  an  exact  science. 
The  election  of  Crisp  over  Mills  shows  conclusively  that  the 
Democratic  party  has  not  the  courage  of  its  convictions  ;  that 
it  does  not  dare  to  make  the  issue  of  free  trade  against  pro- 
tection ;  that  it  will  juggle  with  the  question  as  it  did  in  the 
campaign  of  1888;  that  its  "  tariff  reform,"  as  the  Dem- 
ocratic politicians  like  to  call  it,  will  be  like  the  chameleon 
which  takes  its  color  from  its  surroundings.  Tariff  reform, 
as  in  188S,  will  be  free  trade  in  one  part  of  the  country,  tariff 
for  revenue  with  incidental  protection  in  another,  and  out- 
and-out  protection  in  a  third.  "  Tariff  reform  "  is  such  an 
elastic  term  that  it  may  be  stretched  to  cover  any  and  every 
change  in  the  present  tariff  law,  from  an  increase  in  the  free 
list  to  quintupling  the  import  duty  on  specific  articles  to  suit 
specific  local  industries  and  interests. 

To  tariff  reform  Mr.  Crisp  has  pledged  his  fealty  ;  but  he  has 
carefully  refrained  from  explaining  what  he  means  by  tariff 
reform.  Samuel  J.  Randall  was  a  tariff  reformer,  and,  if  the 
News  and  Courier  be  right,  Crisp  is  a  disciple  of  his  school ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  Randall's  ideas  of  tariff  reform  took 
the  direction  of  protection  to  American  industries,  and 
Speaker  Crisp's  will  probably  tend  in  the  same  way.  His 
record  is  far  from  making  him  out  a  free-trader,  or  even  an 
advocate  of  tariff  for  revenue  only,  and  if  he  changes  his 
views  it  will  only  be  under  the  pressure  of  what  his  party 
deems  expediency. 

What  a  farce  it  is  for  a  great  political  party  to  preach  free 
trade  from  Alaska  to  Florida  and  from  Maine  to  Texas,  and 
then,  when  a  typical  free-trader  like  Mills  asks  promotion  at 
the  hands  of  his  party,  to  supersede  him  with  a  man  whose 
devotion  to  free  trade  has,  at  least,  never  been  proved,  and 
who  is  openly  charged  by  his  own  party  organs  with  being  a 
protectionist.  What  claim  can  the  Democratic  party  have  to 
the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  if  it  permit 
such  a  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  man  who  is,  admittedly,  the 
leading  exponent  of  the  principles  which  it  has  professed  and 
upon  which  it  has  promised  to  appeal  to  the  country  for  sup- 
port in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1S92  ?  The  election  of 
Crisp  could  not  be  a  more  distinct  abandonment  of  the  free- 
trade  position  had  it  been  announced  and  placarded  in  ad- 
vance, for  the  whole  question  of  the  platform  of  1 892  hung 
in  the  scales  which  were  so  nearly  balanced  by  Mills,  on  the 
one  side,  and  Crisp,  on  the  other. 

There  is,  too,  another  phase  of  Crisp's  election  which  can 
not  be  permitted  to  pass  unnoticed.  More  than  one  Demo- 
cratic newspaper,  in  the  East  and  West,  has  declared  that  the 
election  of  Crisp  must  be  regarded  as  a  triumph  for  Tam- 
many, and  as  a  clear  indication  that  that  notorious  organiza- 
tion would  aspire  to  the  control  of  the  nation,  as  it  had 
already  aspired  to  and  secured  the  control  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  and,  more  recently,  of  the  State.  Crisp  has  been  con- 
sidered the  Tammany  candidate,  and  his  success  will  cer- 
tainly be  regarded  as  putting  David  Bennett  Hill  in  the  front 
rank  of  Democratic  candidates  for  the  Presidency  in  1892. 
How  will  such  a  programme  as  that  suit  the  party?  Will  the 
Democracy  of  the  United  States  like  to  swallow  Hill  and  try 
to  assimilate  him  ?  Will  it  not  be  a  bitter  morsel  in  their 
mouths  and  a  ball  of  lead  in  their  political  stomachs,  if  they 
are  forced  to  take  it  ?  What  becomes  of  the  great  and  good 
Stephen  Grover  Cleveland  under  this  new  shuffle  of  the  polit- 
ical cards?  If  Tammany  can  elect  a  speaker  of  the  HouA 
of  Representatives,  Tammany  can  control  the  National  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  and,  in  that  event,  Cleveland  certainly 
will  not  be  the  nominee,  for  if  Tammany  owns  the  convention 
and  Hill  owns  Tammany,  it  is  easy  to  see  what  the  outcome 
will  be. 

Hill,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  will  go  to  the  convention 
with  a  very  strong  showing.  He  will  say  to  the  convention, 
in  effect  :  "  New  York  is  a  pivotal  State  for  the  Democ- 
racy, and  I  am  the  only  man  who  can  carry  that  State  be- 
yond the  possibility  of  a  doufct.  I  was  elected,  in  1888, 
when  Cleveland  was  beaten  in  the  State.     I  carried  the  State 


in  1 89 1,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  Tammany  ;  and  I  was 
strong  enough  to  elect  my  speaker  in  the  Democratic  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Fifty-Second  Congress.  Why, 
then,  or  how  can  you  refuse  me  the  nomination?"  The 
election  of  Crisp  makes  the  Hill  argument  practically  un- 
answerable ;  for,  if  he  could  elect  a  speaker  in  a  House  so 
solidly  Democratic  as  the  present  one,  he  has  a  perfect  right 
to  assume  not  only  that  he  will  be  the  choice  of  New  York, 
but  that  he  would  be  fairly  acceptable  to  the  country  at 
large. 

Let  no  one  imagine  that  these  are  purely  fanciful  deduc- 
tions from  the  election  of  Mr.  Crisp  as  speaker.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  to  consult  the  leading  Democratic  papers  of  the 
United  States  to  see  how  the  political  situation  is  regarded 
by  that  party.  They  have  seen  the  dilemma  quite  as  clearly 
as  the  Republican  party  could,  and  have  tried  to  avoid  it. 
Unless  this  were  so,  the  New  York  Times  would  not  have 
said,  speaking  of  the  Hill  Democrats  : 

"  These  are  the  men  and  these  are  the  influences  that  are  at  work  to 
rob  the  extraordinary  tariff-reform  victory  of  1890  of  its  fruit  and 
effect.  For  Mr.  Crisp,  they  have  no  particular  regard.  He  was  the 
most  convenient  instrument  at  hand,  and  they  took  him  up.  They  are 
making  use  of  him  to  strangle  the  Democratic  majority  in  Congress 
this  winter,  and  to  guide  the  party  to  sure  defeat  in  the  election  of  1892." 

The  Times  saw  very  plainly  that  the  defeat  of  Mills  would 
be  interpreted  as  a  square  backdown  from  the  doctrines  which 
the  Democratic  party  has  so  loudly  and  even  vociferously 
asserted,  and  that  to  elect  Crisp  would  be  to  expose  the  party 
to  a  charge  of  cowardice  and  of  desertion  of  its  cardinal  prin- 
ciples, which  would  be  fatal  to  its  success  in  1S92.  General 
Grant  was  exactly  right  when  he  said  that  the  Democratic 
party  might  always  be  relied  on  to  do  the  wrong  thing  at  the 
right  time. 

The  horrible  deed  of  the  lunatic  who  spread  death  and  ruin 
about  him  in  Russell  Sage's  New  York  office,  himself  perish- 
ing hideously,  like  another  Samson,  in  the  wreck  wrought  by 
his  own  hands,  has  set  the  millionaires  of  the  country  quaking, 
and  made  uneasy  every  man  who,  because  of  his  official 
station  or  for  other  reason,  is  raised  into  national  conspicuous- 
ness.  Cranks — those  weeds  of  a  reading  and  writing  civiliza- 
tion— we  have  always  with  us,  and  the  pests  are  abnormally 
endowed  with  the  spirit  of  emulation.  Mr.  Sage  offered  no 
special  temptation  to  a  maniac  or  villain  bent  on  acquiring  a 
fortune  by  extortion.  He  is  simply  a  millionaire,  a  common- 
place member  of  the  commonplace  American  substitute  for  a 
titled  aristocracy.  If  he  has  ever  accomplished  anything 
besides  exercising  his  talent  for  gathering  dollars  and  keeping 
them,  the  fact  has  been  concealed.  Yet  had  he  been  a  great 
statesman,  the  assault  upon  his  life  could  not  have  made  a 
greater  sensation.  Several  other  men,  not  millionaires,  were 
killed  by  the  explosion  and  some  desperately  wounded,  while 
Mr.  Sage  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  with  comparatively 
trifling  bruises  and  scratches.  Yet  the  killed  and  mangled 
are  almost  overlooked  by  the  press  and  public,  in  the  interest 
which  they  feel  in  the  abrasions  of  the  great  man's  golden 
skin — the  great  man  whose  greatness  is  derived  wholly  from 
his  possession  of  money. 

Henry  Labouchere,  in  writing  of  English  institutions, 
keenly  observed  that  a  lord,  though  an  absurd  anachronism, 
is  not  in  himself  particularly  objectionable,  but  that  he  should 
be  abolished  because  his  existence  entails  that  of  a  thousand 
snobs.  If  this  be  true  of  a  European  nobility,  what  is  to  be 
said  of  the  American  millionaire  ?  He  stands  for  none  of  the 
conserving  traditions  and  influences  represented  by  the  heredi- 
tary aristocrat,  and  the  requirement  of  noblesse  oblige  is  not 
imposed  on  him.  Neither  the  law,  public  opinion,  nor  his 
own  conscience  burdens  him  with  any  duties  not  equally  in- 
cumbent upon  the  obscurest  citizen.  He  is  simply  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  man  of  business  capacity,  undeterred  by 
scruples  and  with  no  taste  for  anything  save  gain,  can  do  in 
the  way  of  enriching  himself.  He  is  the  consummate  flower 
of  our  natural  resources,  political  institutions,  and  social  am- 
bitions. In  short,  he  is  Success  personified,  and  is  wor- 
shiped accordingly  by  the  mass  of  his  less  able 
fellow-creatures. 

The  world  has  been  taught,  by  oppressive  experic 
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drawbacks  of  an  aristocracy  of  birth  and  inherited  privilege, 
and,  taking  the  lesson  to  heart,  the  founders  of  our  republic 
set  up  a  constitutional  bar  against  the  imposition  of  the 
curse  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  The  result  of  this  inhibition 
has  scarcely  come  up  to  expectation,  for  we  simple  re- 
publicans have  managed  to  evolve  about  the  most  odious 
aristocracy  on  earth — an  unrelieved  plutocracy.  The  preda- 
tory creations  who  form  this  class  are,  in  a  good  many  im- 
portant respects,  necessarily  inferior  to  the  average  of 
reputable  men  ;  but  the  power  which  their  wealth  gives  them 
superadds  to  their  essential  coarseness  of  fiber  a  self- 
sufficiency  and  arrogance  which  excite  the  wonder  and 
laughter  of  the  visiting  foreigner,  who  may  happen  to  enjoy 
the  advantage  of  being  a  gentleman.  It  is  not  strange, 
though,  that  the  American  nobleman,  however  gross  and 
ignorant  of  most  things  worth  knowing  he  may  be, 
should  move  about  in  an  enchanted  atmosphere  that 
magnifies  him  in  his  own  eyes,  since  it  is  only  need- 
ful for  a  man  to  be  very  rich  in  order  to  awaken 
awe  and  admiration  in  the  popular  breast.  Our  newspapers 
are  forever  catering  to  the  lackey  spirit  of  the  crowd,  which 
is  unappeasably  hungry  for  anything  that  can  be  written  of 
the  very  opulent.  Their  persons,  their  eccentricities,  their 
homes,  the  dresses  of  their  wives  and  daughters — these  im- 
portant themes  daily  engage  thousands  of  pens.  The  birth 
of  a  son  to  an  Astor  or  a  Vanderbilt  receives  the  notice  given 
in  the  Old  World  to  the  advent  of  an  heir  to  a  throne.  The 
pleasurings,  the  petty  ailments,  the  private  lives  of  the  million- 
aires, and  of  their  females  and  young,  apparently  possess  an 
interest  for  the  American  people  that  would  be  more  becom- 
ing in  the  fellaheen  of  Egypt  than  in  the  citizens  of  a  republic. 
Without  ancestry,  devoid  of  culture,  ostentatious,  selfish,  ra- 
pacious, and  intensely  vulgar,  our  parvenus  have  placidly 
accepted  as  their  right  the  prominence  and  homage  to  which 
kings  and  nobles  are  accustomed,  the  while  evading  alto- 
gether the  political  and  social  responsibilities  imposed  upon 
high  station  in  older  lands.  The  Russell  Sage  incident 
betokens  that  the  time  has  come  when  this  one-sided  arrange- 
ment is  to  cease.  Monarchs  and  the  privileged  orders  of 
Europe  have  ever  had  to  count  upon  the  envy  of  the  vicious 
unfortunate,  the  jealousy  of  the  aspiring,  and  the  blood-thirst 
of  the  crack-brained  patriot  as  among  the  disadvantages  of 
their  elevated  state.  And  since  our  republican  lords,  whose 
patents  of  nobility  are  conferred  by  their  strong-boxes,  have 
appropriated  the  pleasant  things  which  appertain  to  an  aristoc- 
racy, they  must,  it  seems,  prepare  to  put  up  with  the  dis- 
agreeable features  of  the  station  to  which  it  has  pleased  them- 
selves and  the  high-minded,  self-respecting  American  people 
to  call  them.  Among  these  undesirable  consequences  of  con- 
spicuousness,  financial  and  social,  the  desperate  scoundrel 
and  the  murderous  crank  must  be  numbered.  The  law  and 
the  police  had  no  restraining  power  upon  Jacques  Clement, 
the  crazed  monk,  or  upon  Ravaillac,  fired  with  religious 
fanaticism,  though  each  chose  for  a  victim  a  king  of  France, 
or  upon  madmen  like  Fieschi,  Orsini,  Risakoff,  Booth,  and 
Guiteau,  or  upon  the  new  order  of  assassins  whose  pioneer 
selected  Russell  Sage,  a  mere  every-day  money-grubber,  for 
the  distinction  of  his  explosive  attention. 

Although,  of  course,  nothing  but  horror  can  be  felt  at  the 
atrocious  attack  upon  the  money  and  life  of  the  New  York 
stock-gambler,  some  good,  not  intended  by  the  crazed  pirate 
who  unhesitatingly  died  on  encountering  failure  in  his  atrocious 
enterprise,  may  not  unreasonably  be  looked  for.  Let  us 
cease  to  deify  our  millionaires.  They  are  really  made  of 
very  common  clay.  If  we  love  them — and  we  surely  do — 
we  must  cease  to  make  of  them  our  uncrowned  kings,  or  tbey 
will  run  the  risks  that  monarchs  do.  We  Americans  are  as 
proud  of  our  millionaires  as  the  British  tradesman  is  of  his 
aristocracy.  If  we  would  keep  them  with  us,  without  the 
assassin  ever  stalking  upon  their  trail,  we  must  talk  of  them 
less,  and  the  obsequious  dailies  must  devote  less  space  to 
them.  The  crank  loves  a  shining  mark,  and  to  be  a  mill- 
ionaire is  dangerous. 

Do  the  people  of  California,  and  more  particularly  the 
merchants  and  business  men  of  San  Francisco,  want  cheaper 
rates  of  freight  from  the  Eastern  States,  or  do  they  not  ? 
If  they  do,  as  we  may  assume,  why  do  they  not  make  some 
effort  to  secure  them  ?  They  may  be  certain  that  the  rail- 
road companies  composing  the  Transcontinental  Association 
will  never  make  a  voluntary  reduction  in  rates,  and,  in  fact, 
they  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so,  so  long  as  they  can 
charge  their  own  prices  and  find  a  community  weak  enough 
to  pay  them  without  demur  or  remonstrance.  So  long  as  the 
people  of  this  State  make  no  move  in  their  own  behalf,  so 
long  the  railroad  companies  will  remain  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion.    Jupiter  helps  only  those  who  help  themselves. 

The  railroad  companies  have  sedulously  cultivated  the  im- 
;  ession  that  the  only  way  to  get  freight  from  New  York,  or 
any  Eastern  port,  to  San  Francisco  is  across  the  continent. 
To  intensify  this  impression,  they  have  subsidized  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company,  which  otherwise  might  be  a  com- 
petitor, and  pay  it  a  large  sum  annually  not  to  carry  freight. 


The  railroad  combination  actually  pays  the  steamship  com- 
pany thousands  of  dollars  to  keep  a  certain  amount  of  space 
on  its  steamers  empty,  rather  than  to  allow  freight  to  be  car- 
ried at  rates  which  would  at  once  expose  the  extortion  which 
they,  the  railroad  companies,  practice  on  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

But,  however  much  these  companies  may  subsidize  the 
Pacific  Mail,  and  in  spite  of  all  their  arguments  in  favor  of 
land  transportation,  they  can  not  conceal  the  fact  that  the 
great  ocean  highway  still  remains  open,  and  that  merchandise 
can  be  transported  between  the  ports  of  New  York  and  San 
Francisco  by  a  route  which  no  monopoly  can  control.  In 
order  to  avoid  discussion  of  this  question,  they  seek  to  divert 
public  attention  by  qualified  approvals  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  scheme  and  by  comparisons  drawn  between  the  time 
required  for  an  ocean  voyage  and  the  time  made  by  the  fast 
railway  trains  across  the  continent ;  but  they  very  carefully 
evade  giving  the  figures  either  of  railway  time  for  ordinary 
freight  or  of  cost  of  transportation. 

A  New  York  shipping  firm  recently  started  a  tentative  line 
of  steamships  to  carry  freight  between  New  York  and  this 
city  by  way  of  the  straits.  They  chartered  four  steamers, 
two  of  which,  by  the  way,  are  British  built,  but  authorized  to 
engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  under  a  private  bill  passed  at 
the  last  session  of  the  late  Congress.  With  these  steamships 
they  have  undertaken  to  test  the  sentiment  of  this  city  and 
State.  For  various  reasons — one  of  them  the  choice  of  agents 
in  San  Francisco — this  line  of  steamers  has  not  attracted 
much  attention.  The  vessels  have  been  unlucky.  Various 
mishaps  have  befallen  them.  Altogether,  it  is  probable  that 
the  line  will  be  withdrawn. 

But  this  little  group  of  chartered  steamers  is  not  the  only 
thing  in  sight  in  connection  with  ocean  transportation.  The 
Charles  W.  Weimore,  the  pioneer  whaleback  steamer  in  blue 
water,  has  passed  this  port  and  gone  north  with  a  cargo  of 
material  for  the  new  works  which  are  to  be  established  at 
Everett,  on  Puget  Sound.  The  initial  voyage  of  the  Wet- 
more,  across  the  Atlantic,  demonstrated  the  capacity  of  this 
new  kind  of  steamers  to  carry  a  maximum  of  cargo  weight 
at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  at  a  rate  of  speed  which  far  sur- 
passes that  of  the  ordinary  freight-steamer.  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that  the  projectors  of  the  enterprise  at  Everett 
look  far  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  whale- 
back  steamers  between  San  Francisco  and  the  north-west 
coast,  and  that  they  have  in  mind  the  carrying  of  freight  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  sea-board  and  the  whole  Pacific  Coast. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the  figures  of  cost  of  freight 
by  such  a  line,  since  they  have  already  been  given  in  detail 
and  have  not  been  challenged.  The  matter  of  importance  is 
to  ascertain  whether  such  a  line  would  receive  from  this  city 
and  State  the  support  to  which  it  would  be  entitled.  Of 
course  the  right  thing  would  be  to  have  a  steamship  line  be- 
tween here  and  New  York,  owned  and  controlled  in  San 
Francisco  ;  but  since  this  city  seems  entirely  too  deficient  in 
energy  and,  we  may  say,  in  business  sense  and  judgment  to 
undertake  such  an  enterprise,  the  next  thing  is  to  find  out 
whether  it  would  do  its  share  toward  supporting  such  a  line 
if  one  were  established  by  outside  capital. 

We  have  now  a  full-fledged  Traffic  Association  from  which 
much  is  expected.  One  of  the  declared  functions  of  that 
body,  as  shown  by  its  manifesto  and  its  constitution,  is  to 
promote  ocean  carriage  of  freight  between  this  port  and  other 
places.  What  is  it  doing  in  this  regard,  or  what  has  it  de- 
termined to  do  ?  Can  it  give  any  assurance  of  its  ability  to 
divert  any  considerable  portion  of  the  freight  to  and  from  this 
port  from  the  railroad  companies  to  a  steamship  line  ?  Can 
it  agree  with  a  steamship  company  as  to  rates  of  freight  be- 
tween this  city  and  New  York,  or  guarantee  that  after  one 
trip  has  been  made,  shippers  will  not  find  their  way  back  to 
the  Transcontinental  Association?  In  short,  what  is  the 
Traffic  Association  doing  or  preparing  to  do  in  this  most  im- 
portant matter,  which  affects  not  alone  this  city  but  every 
portion  of  the  State  ? 

These  questions  are  not  asked  from  idle  curiosity  nor  from 
any  desire  to  anticipate  the  plans  of  the  Traffic  Association. 
We  are  at  a  point  where  help  will  be  extended  to  us  if  we 
show  an  inclination  to  accept  it  and  to  do  our  share.  People 
will  not  run  steamships  for  fun  nor  on  a  sentimental  basis, 
any  more  than  they  will  run  railroads.  It  is  a  question  of 
business  with  a  steamship  company,  just  as  much  as  with  any 
other  corporation,  and  unless  the  Traffic  Association  or  the 
city  and  State  can  show  that  a  steamship  line  will  receive  due 
and  proper  support,  we  shall  have  no  steamship  line,  but  will 
have  to  go  along  paying  tribute  to  the  railroads  and  making 
our  ceaseless  moan  over  a  state  of  things  which  we  are  too 
lazy  or  too  indifferent  to  remedy. 
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The  "  Pantheon  incident,"  so  called  —  due  to  certain 
French  Catholics  present  in  Rome  to  receive  the  Pope's 
blessing,  and  to  press  their  manly  lips  on  his  impeccable  toe, 
and  who,  being  thus  spiritually  refreshed,  proceeded  elate  to 
the  tomb  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  where  they  comported  them- 
selves like  so  many  drunken  blackguards — promises  to  have 


results  that  will  not  add  either  to  the  peace  or  dignity  of  the 
Holy  See.     The  "  incident  "  did  not  end  with  the  pious  in"  L 
suits  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  king  and  to  his  successor, 
nor  with  the  deserved  thrashing  wherewith  the  angry  Romans 
treated  the  ruffianly  pilgrims.     Anti-Papal  and  anti-French  m 
demonstrations  occurred  not  only  in  Rome  but  in  Florence,  Ml 
Leghorn,  Bologna,  and  other  towns.     Even  the  mobbing  of  f 
the  Vatican  itself  was  apprehended.     The  troubles  gTew  so  W 
serious  as  to  lead  to  an  animated  diplomatic  correspondence  •* 
between   the   Pope   and  the  French   Republic,  which  cone-    ' 
spondence  is  still  in  progress. 

The  Government  of  France,  although   it   rules  a  people)  * 
four-fifths  of  whom  are  Catholics,  always  shows  a  courage  in    * 
dealing  with  the  aggressive  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Church,    ' 
which  is  in  singular  contrast  to  the  craven  American  attitude,:  E= 
the  reason  for  the  difference  no  doubt  being  that  the  French    *~ 
Catholic,  unlike  his  brother  in  Ireland  and  the  United  States,    K' 
declines  to  take  his  politics  from  Rome.     The  French  Gov-   J 
ernment,  then,  being  determined  that  no  more  scenes  shculd    *■=' 
occur  such  as  those  at  the  Pantheon,  which  threaten  to  em- 
broil France  with  Italy,  forbade  further  organized  pilgrimages. 
To  that  end,  the  minister  of  justice  and  public  worship  issued 
a  circular  letter  to  the  bishops,  ordering  them  not  to  leave 
their  dioceses  without  first  procuring  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
ernment.    As  the  church  is  established  in  France,  and  so 
helps  to  drain  the  treasury,  this  proceeding  was  within  the  He- 
lines  of  proper  governmental  authority.    Mgr.  Gouthe-Soulard,  «sjE: 
Archbishop  of  Aix,  however,  responded  to  the  circular  with  iprc 
an  insolent  and  defiant  letter,  left  his  diocese,  and  went  to  -ir: 
Rome.     On  the  return  to  Aix  of  the  truculent  priest,  he  was  ss:: 
cited  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  insulted  the  minister.    He  [(',: 
was  found  guilty,  and  fined  three  thousand  francs. 

This  conviction  has  fired  the  hearts  of  the  clergy,  the  great  bb 
majority  of  whom  are  declared  monarchists  and  the  enemies  -••;: 
of  the  republic.     It  is  truly  said  of  them  that  they  are  "  more  a  ; 
royal  than  royalty  and  more  papal  than  the  Pope."     Their  .Jt& 
resentment  is  fierce  at  the  public  trial  and  punishment  of  one  m  S: 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  by  a  secular  court.     Out  of  --£1 
eighteen   archbishops    and   sixty-seven    bishops    throughota  j-je 
France,  only  six  have  refrained  from  public  adhesion  to  the  >>*;; 
intractable  prelate  of  Aix.     A  number  of  the  bishops  have  un- 
issued a  virulent  letter  attacking  the  republic,  and,  a  few  days  .t„ 
ago,    some   devout    members    of  the  Chamber   of  Deputies  w--- 
asked  leave  to  interpellate  the  government  on  the  action  which  »!  '■'- 
it  proposed  to  take  against  the  rebellious  prelates,  who  are  re-  "e ' 
garded  by  the  very  pious  as  martyrs,  rather  than  as  the  trea-     ' 
sonable  disturbers  which  they  really  are.     On  the  other  hand, 
the  press  of  Paris,  which  has  no  reverence  for  the  narrow- 
minded,  unpatriotic,  and  enthusiastically  reactionary  priest*  „- 
hood,   is  demanding  the   deposition  of  the  Archbishop   of  ^ 
Aix,    both    on    account   of  his    letter    to    the    minister  oHe-i; 
public    worship    and   his    furious    utterances    since    he    wast-1 
fined  for  his  arrogant  disobedience.     But  the  church  is  notr 
without  newspaper  support.     The  Figaro,   which  organized!^ 
a  public  subscription  to  pay  the  archbishop's   fine,  has  ilselft 
been  fined  five  hundred  francs  for  its  enterprise.     Le  GauloWm 
is  also  aflame  with  religious  zeal.     It  is  a  somewhat  curicusj.-: -:; 
circumstance  that  the  editor  of  this  defender  of  the  faith,  asks  -■ 
it  is  defined  by  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  Church,  is  a  Jew.ti  ,;• ; 
He  is  the  notorious   Arthur  Meyer,  who,  prior  to  his  appear-pss 
ance  on  the  journalistic  stage  as  a  champion  of  a  godly  cause,*!  -- 
was   the  "secretary"    of   Mile.    Blanche    D'Antigny,  whosmti-j 
prominence  in  the  half-world  caused  her  to  require  the  serv-pt:-: 
ices  of  a  business-manager.  p.-j 

The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  situation  is  not,  however,! : ; : 
domestic.     France  is  quite  able  to  deal  firmly  and  effectuallyc;  -- 
with   the  priests  of   her  established  church.     Her  relationir- ■_: 
with  Italy  and  the  Papal  Court  are  shaken.     The  Pope  andp:  -< 
his  ministers,  anxious  not  to  break  with  the  French  Governpt  » 
ment,  have  adopted  a  temporizing  and  conciliatory  policy  }p:  :: 
but   King   Humbert  is  restless.      France's   influence   at   the^; 
Vatican,  greater  than  that  of  any  other  European  power,  is  k- 
perennial  cause  of  distrust  and  irritation,  and,  since   ItaBl£< . 
entered    the  Triple  Alliance,   the   people  of  the  two    LafJLv 
nations  have  detested  each  other  cordially.    A  breach  betwe«lc^:t- 
their  respective  governments  would,  obviously,  entail  terrilal-^v 
consequences  ;  but  it  is  not  apparent  why  France  should  cartst  :■' 
particularly  to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with  such  a  ghaSM"-..... 
of  a  temporal  power  as  the  Vatican,  and  unless  Leo  humblest-, 
himself  and  commands  the  French  clergy  to  submit  themiT.  L, 
selves  completely  to  secular  authority,  the  demand  alreadwt-..- 
made  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  that  the  Pope  be  notifieefc.. 
of  the  termination  of  the  Concordat  at  the  end  of  the  year  "  .  ., 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  backed   by  an  insistent  populaifc-^ 
sentiment.     France  can  not  afford  to  quarrel  with  Italy,  an*:. ... 
through  her  with  Germany  and  Austria,  for  the  sake  of  -ft 
difference  with  the  church  ;  and  Italy,  on  her  part,  has  nothinj 
to  gain  by  a  war  so  provoked. 

It  would  be  ridiculous,  if  it  were  not  monstrous,  to  see  I 
peace  of  Europe  threatened,  as   it  is,  at   this  stage  of  | 
world's  progress,  through  the  misconduct  of  a  parcel  of  ig 
rant  bigots  calling  themselves  religious  pilgrims.     The  dis 
turbance  of  the  internal  peace  and  external  relations  of  twe 
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civilized  nations  by  the  claim  of  the  Papacy  still  to  be  treated 
is  a  sovereign  power,  is  sufficient  cause  for  the  application  of 
i  little  cold,  modern  common  sense  for  the  correction  of 
hings.  Italy  and  France  have  a  mastery  of  the  situation. 
The  former  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  give  the  Pope  to 
understand  that  unless  he  abandons  his  preposterous  demand 
or  the  restitution  of  his  temporal  power,  and  consents  to  live 
n  Italy  as  a  loyal  Italian  subject,  exercising  only  spiritual  func- 
tions, he  must  leave  the  country.  France  has  but  to  threaten  in 
arnest  the  abrogation  of  the  Concordat,  the  disestablishment 
>f  the  church,  to  bring  every  prelate  and  priest  to  his  knees. 
there  is  nothing  that  so  terrifies  these  holy  pensioners  as  the 
•rospect  of  being  divorced  from  the  privilege  of  putting  their 
lands  into  the  public  treasury,  which  is  supplied  by  taxes 
Irung  from  an  overworked  but  not  overrich  people.  It  is 
lisgraceful  to  France,  with  her  enormous  debt,  that  she 
Should  divert  one  dollar  of  money  thus  obtained  to  the  sup- 
prt  of  a  traitorous  church,  and  it  speaks  not  highly  for  Italy's 
■telligence  and  courage  that  she  should  continue  to  submit 
p  the  presence  in  her  capital  of  a  deposed  monarch,  whose 
[fe  is  spent  in  rebel  appeals  to  his  religious  subjects  to  make 
a    ar  upon  Italy's  monarch  and  his  legitimate  authority. 


:; 


Dr.  J.  Warren  Achom,  of  Boston,  a  physician  of  more  than 

cal  eminence,  has  furnished  the  Medical  Record  with  an 

:     teresting  account  of  his  observances  while  on  a  recent  trip 

'■'■—   om  Europe,  on  an  emigrant  passenger-steamer  which  landed 

-       i  promiscuous  load  of  human  beings  at  New  York,  and  his 

-     velation  should  attract  the  attention  of  the  Congress  now  in 

■>H    ssion  to  the  necessity  of  regulating  the  immigration  from 

e  Old  World,  and  abating  an  evil  which  is  every  year  becom- 

g  more  intolerable.     Dr.  Achom  throws  new  light  upon  the 

-'■P    enes  he  witnessed,  and  too  briefly  narrates  what  he  had 

"i    en  as  a  passenger  and  what  he  had  ascertained  as  a  physi- 

'""     in.     On  board,  in  the  steerage,  were  six  hundred  immigrants 

:=    -  Italians,  Hungarians,   Polish  and  Hungarian  Jews,  Rus- 

;:C;   ins,  Bohemians,  Sclavonians,  and  Arabs — all  non-English - 

--    eaking  peoples  ;  old  men  and  old  women,  middle-aged  and 

-"-i-    punger  ones,  and   children  of  each   sex,  from    infancy  to 

-I'     olescence.     The  sailors  called  them  all  "  New  Americans." 

s  a    f  them,  he  remarks  : 

::tg  "  There  were  intelligent  faces  to  be  seen  among  them,  and  others 
15.  owing  litde  intellectual  force.  Dull  eyes  let  little  soul-light  out  of 
-0-r  my  faces.  Meanness  and  cunning  marked  many  for  their  own. 
dress  of  the  entire  lot  was  anything  to  wear.  There  was 
neral  lack  of  neatness  in  all.  The  eating,  when  food  was  served, 
without  shadow  of  refinement.  It  was  animal  in  the  extreme, 
aliness  was  out  of  the  question." 
Of  their  condition,  he  adds  : 
!iy  p  ,  y^e  pecaijar  physiognomy  of  certain  diseases,  so  pregnant  of 
aning  to  the  skilled  observer,  was  stamped  upon  the  upturned  faces 
many  as  they  lay  on  the  deck  ;  the  jaundiced,  the  straw-colored,  the 
ohilitic  and  scrofulous,  all  looked  over  the  rail  into  the  sea.  There 
re  diseases  of  the  spine  and  affections  of  the  joints  of  the  lower  ex- 
mities,  as  evidenced  by  bent  bodies  and  limping  gaits.  Seven 
tfj*  Iked  lame  upon  the  deck  ;  eighteen  were  deformed,  five  of  them 
his;  Idren.  At  the  New  York  inspection,  these  five  passed  muster, 
•,  ;..t.    lgling  from  the  backs  of  their  elders." 

■■;  --    An  examination  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-three  selected 

hjki    ies  out  of  the  six  hundred,  of  whom  ninety  were  males 

d  the  others  adult  females  and  boys  and  girls,  discovered 

v,  ,--<    ir  cases  of  advanced  consumption,  all  men,  one  of  whom 

.-.,-:    d  on  the  voyage;  two  cases  of  strumous   fetid   abscess; 

,     ee  with  loathsome  disease,  chronic  and  incurable  ;  one  of 

icer  of  the  stomach  ;  one  of  scarlet  fever  ;  one  of  delirium 

mens,  a  widower  of  thirty-six  years  of  age,  who  had  with 

n  his  five  children,  was  in  straight-jacket  several  days,  but 

sobered  up  just  before  landing,  to  pass  inspection  ;  nine 

i    umous  or  rickety  children  ;  one  case  of  blindness  from  a 


.thsome  disease  ;  one  case  of  valvular  heart  disease.    Many 
-  .    ire   were   found  deformed  or    suffering    from   permanent 

ury,    out   of  the   remaining  larger   number.       Yet    every 

!  of  the  full  six  hundred  passed  inspection  and  was 
wed  to  land,  except  the  blind  immigrant.  Seventeen 
the  old  men  and  aged  women  were  fit  only  for  the 
pital.  Many  were  unable  to  labor,  from  age,  infirmity, 
crippled  condition.  All  had  been  provided  with  vaccina- 
1  cards  by  agents  at  the  port  of  departure,  and  the  exhi- 
.on  of  one  of  these  cards  enabled  a  decrepit  immigrant 
seventy,  helpless  and  almost  penniless,  to  become  a  "  new 
lerican  "  in  time,  possibly,  a  naturalized  citizen  and  a  voter. 
ATe  are  forced  to  omit  many  details  of  the  horrible  con- 
on  and  animal  immorality  of  these  immigrants,  as  they 
Id  not  be  printed  in  any  journal  but  a  medical  one. 
The  experience  of  Dr.  Achom  on  the  voyage  doubtless  fairly 
resents  the  average  emigration  from  Central  and  Southern 
rope  of  the  non-English-speaking  nationalities,  to  be 
i  led  in  the  United  States,  and,  in  course  of  time,  to  be 
tiufactured  into  citizens  and  voters  to  carry  elections  in  the 
;e  cities — elections  in  which  are  involved  also  the  govem- 
it  and  destiny  of  the  republic. 

The  main  consideration  for  the  American  people  is,  that,  in 
e  of  immigration  laws  which  forbid  the  landing  of  such 
■  uigrants,  they  all  manage  to  pass  the  official  inspection  at 
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the  chief  ports,  and  they  are  all  allowed  to  land — to  pollute 
the  country  and  peril  the  peace  and  safety  of  communities. 
Emphatically  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abate  the  evil  by 
restrictive  laws  that  shall  be  rigidly  enforced. 


Admiral  Brown  has  turned  his  visit  to  Valparaiso  to  good 
account  by  observing  the  working  of  torpedo  vessels  and 
small  arms  for  infantry.  He  brings  to  bear  on  the  subject 
the  latest  intelligence  derived  from  observation  of  actual 
warfare. 

His  remarks  upon  the  Manlicher  rifle  confirm  all  that 
European  experts  in  gunnery  have  claimed  for  that  weapon. 
It  should  be  stated,  for  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  watched  the  progress  of  the  small-arms  manufacture,  that 
after  the  War  of  the  Rebellion  had  demonstrated  the  faults  of 
the  old  Springfield  rifle,  three  successive  generals — namely. 
General  Hancock,  in  1866,  General  Schofield,  in  1869,  and 
General  Terry,  in  1873 — were  directed  to  select,  from  the 
various  patterns  of  rifles  then  in  use,  the  best  they  could  find 
for  the  use  of  the  United  States  army.  After  a  full  test, 
General  Terry  recommended  a  breech-loading  Springfield, 
with  certain  modifications  which  experience  had  suggested, 
besides  certain  magazine-guns  of  the  Lee  pattern.  The 
caliber  of  the  rifle  was  fixed  at  .45,  and  the  weight  of  the  ball 
at  480  to  500  grains.  Meanwhile,  in  Europe,  where  wars 
have  occurred  since  the  Rebellion  ended,  and  are  liable  to 
break  out  at  any  time,  each  nation  has  kept  changing  its 
small  arms.  Germany,  after  trying  various  modifications  of 
the  Mauser  rifle,  finally  adopted,  in  1889,  a  repeating-rifle 
which  is  copied  from  our  Remington-Keene  magazine-gun. 
France  fought  the  war  of  1870  with  the  Chassepot,  then,  after 
trying  several  types,  adopted  the  Lebel,  with  a  caliber  of  .315 
inch,  and  throwing  a  bullet  weighing  231  grains.  England 
has  adopted  a  weapon  modeled  on  our  Lee  pattern  ;  the 
caliber  of  the  gun  is  .303  inch,  and  the  weight  of  the  bullet 
is  217  grains.  Austria  fought  the  war  of  1866  with  the 
Werndl  rifle  ;  but  it  immediately  afterward  adopted  the  Man- 
licher repeater,  which  has  been  taken  up,  with  some  modifica- 
tions, by  several  of  the  military  nations  of  Europe.  Its 
caliber  is  .433  inch  ;  the  weight  of  the  bullet  is  371  grains  ; 
the  length  of  the  bullet  is  2.33  times  its  caliber.  This  is 
the  weapon  with  which  the  Chilean  revolutionists  were  armed, 
and  its  execution  furnished  a  test  of  its  merit. 

Owing  to  the  small  caliber  of  the  gun  and  the  quality  of  the 
powder  used,  the  velocity  of  the  projectile,  which  is  a  small 
bolt  of  some  metallic  composition,  coated  with  steel,  is  prodigi- 
ous, it  being  reckoned  that  it  makes  fourteen  hundred  revolu- 
tions in  a  second.  This  leads  to  various  results.  Its  momen- 
tum on  striking  a  body  is  so  great  that  it  goes  clean  through  a 
bone  without  shattering  it.  It  passes  so  swiftly  through  the 
air  that  it  derives  from  friction  a  heat  which  causes  it  to 
cauterize  the  wounds  which  it  makes  and  renders  them  easy 
to  heal.  Thus,  when  one  of  these  bolts  strikes  a  soldier,  it 
goes  through  him  like  a  needle,  and  prostrates  him  from  the 
shock,  but  does  not  tear  the  parts  through  which  the  bullet 
passes,  and  does  not  necessarily  kill  him.  He  is  wounded, 
not  killed,  and  two  soldiers  have  to  be  detached  from  the 
ranks  to  carry  him  to  the  hospital.  Thus  each  successful  shot 
from  the  Manlicher  rifle  deprives  the  enemy  of  three  combat- 
ants, while  a  larger  bullet  from  a  Springfield  rifle  would  prob- 
ably kill  its  man,  and  the  latter  would  be  left  where  he  fell, 
thus  costing  the  enemy  only  one  combatant. 

The  science  of  small  arms  is  in  a  transition  state,  like 
other  branches  of  gunnery.  But  it  seems  that  the  discoveries 
of  the  past  twenty  years  are  calculated  to  make  wars  shorter, 
as  they  make  them  more  destructive.  An  army  corps  armed 
with  the  Manlicher  rifle  would  probably  mow  down  its  enemy 
to  a  far  greater  extent  than  a  corps  armed  with  rifles  of  larger 
caliber  ;  but  the  list  of  dead  might  be  less,  while  the  list  of 
wounded  might  be  larger,  and  among  the  latter  the  propor- 
tion of  cures  would  be,  also,  larger,  as  fewer  men  would  die 
from  hemorrhage,  from  gangrene,  or  from  injuries  in  parts 
adjacent  to  the  wound. 

Admiral  Brown  is  evidently  no  believer  in  the  popular  tor- 
pedo-boat of  the  Cushing  type.  Concerning  them,  he  says  : 
11  It  has  been  discovered  that  with  the  lack  of  accommodation 
for  officers  and  men,  and  the  fearful  vibration  produced  by 
high-power  engines  driving  a  tiny  craft,  those  on  board  were 
completely  exhausted  and  unnerved  after  a  few  hours  and  at 
the  moment  of  an  emergency."  He  says  that  if  the  Blanca 
Encalada  had  had  her  torpedo-nettings  out  and  her  electric 
search-light  at  work,  she  would  never  have  been  blown  up  by 
the  torpedo-boat.  Her  officers  had  been  dining  on  shore  and 
were  off  their  guard.  His  idea,  which  is  that  of  most  sailors, 
is  that  the  best  use  to  make  of  torpedo-boats  is  to  use  them 
as  light  cruisers,  to  observe  the  enemy,  and  give  warning  of 
his  movements.  He  does  not  say  so,  but  he  evidently  thinks 
that  no  sailor  who  knows  his  business  runs  any  risk  of  being 
blown  up  by  a  torpedo-boat,  whatever  may  be  the  case  of 
fixed  torpedoes.  His  ideal  torpedo-boat  is  a  vessel  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  tons,  able  to  cover  twenty-two  knots  an 
hour,  armed  with  rapid-firing  guns,  and  supplied  with  power- 


ful search-lights.  They  should  have  smooth  working  engines, 
and  armor  to  protect  them.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  he  does 
not  make  it  a  sine  qua  non  that  they  should  carry  torpedoes. 


The  Fifty-Second  Congress  is  assembled  in  first  session, 
and,  although  little  more  than  the  preliminary  work  of  the 
long  session  will  be  done  before  the  holiday  recess,  still  some 
of  the  important  measures  which  require  legislation  can  be 
put  into  fair  shape  for  committee  reference  and  action.  The 
tariff  and  the  silver  question  are  likely  to  absorb  a  good  part 
of  the  session.  Apart  from  these  are  important  matters, 
which  are  not  of  partisan  nature,  and  of  much  concern  to 
the  great  majority  of  good  citizens  in  every  quarter  of  the  re- 
public. Among  these  are  the  subjects  of  immigration  and 
naturalization.  The  evils  of  unrestricted  immigration  we 
discuss  elsewhere  in  this  number. 

Amendments  to  the  laws  governing  naturalization  grow 
every  year  more  pressing  in  importance.  It  is  time  to  draw 
the  lines  closer,  as  to  the  means  and  methods.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  prohibit  absolutely  many  who  make  application 
for  citizenship  and  its  rights  and  privileges.  The  New 
York  Tammany  judge,  in  the  late  campaign  in  that  city, 
who  rushed  through  his  court-mill  six  hundred  aliens  to 
citizenship  in  five  hours — many  of  them  unable  to  speak 
in  English,  or  to  read  or  write,  and  not  one  year  in 
the  country — is  an  instance  which  of  itself  should  move 
Congress  to  remedy  and  abatement  of  the  grossly  cul- 
pable outrage  against  rightful  naturalization  and  citizenship. 
Naturalization  should  be  uniform  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  only  the  Federal  courts  should  be  empowered  to 
grant  the  boon  of  citizenship,  by  which  the  right  to  vote  is 
conferred.  In  the  eagerness  for  admission  into  the  Union, 
many  of  the  States,  to  make  show  of  population,  included  in 
the  count  every  white  person,  native  or  alien,  half-breeds  and 
loafing  town  Indians  not  living  with  their  tribe,  and  every 
class  and  race  except  Chinese ;  and,  upon  admission 
into  the  Union,  these  States,  in  a  sort  of  compensative 
spirit,  admitted  all  these  aliens,  and  half-breeds,  and 
Indians  as  voters.  It  should  be  peremptorily  stopped. 
Only  the  courts  of  the  United  States  should  issue  naturalization 
papers.  Congress  can  provide  the  law,  and  it  should  take 
effect  before  the  Presidential  election  next  year.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  parties.     It  affects  the  whole  republic. 

President  Harrison's  message  is  a  plain  state  paper,  desti- 
tute of  ornament  and  devoid  of  buncombe.  The  President 
strongly  approves  the  new  tariff  legislation,  and  says — what 
is  perfectly  true — that  it  is  creating  new  industries,  which  will 
in  the  near  future  give  employment  to  several  hundred  thou- 
sand American  working-men  and  women.  He  strongly  dep- 
recates unlimited  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  warns  the  coun- 
try that  its  effects  would  be  disastrous  ;  he  urges  a  continu- 
ance of  the  existing  silver  law.  He  is  right — the  country  is 
prospering  under  the  present  silver  enactment — let  well  enough 
alone.  The  President  takes  a  firm  but  temperate  stand  in  the 
Chilean  matter  ;  its  tone  can  not  be  offensive  to  the  Chilean 
Government,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  carries  the  con- 
viction that  Chile  must  make  reparation  for  the  Baltimore 
outrage.  Matters  concerning  the  Pacific  Coast  receive  special 
attention  in  the  message.  The  President  recommends  legis- 
lation for  stopping  the  illicit  entry  of  Chinese ;  he  strongly 
urges  government  indorsement  of  the  bonds  of  the  Nicaragua 
Canal  Company,  thus  giving  us  short  water  communication 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  ;  he  recommends  that 
Alaska  be  provided  with  a  system  of  town  government ;  and 
he  advises  that  a  commission  be  appointed  to  collect  the  debts 
owed  to  the  government  by  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  Railroads — now  aggregating  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
millions  of  dollars. 

Even  the  political  opponents  of  President  Harrison  must 
admit  that  the  message  is  a  very  sensible  and  very  able  docu- 
ment. 

There  are  now  on  trial,  before  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  certain  suits  involving  the  validity  of  the  McKinley 
Tariff  Act.  Some  large  importers  have  attacked  the  act  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  passed  by  a  quorum  counted  by 
Speaker  Reed.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Speaker  Reed 
counted  as  "  present,"  and  hence  making  up  a  quorum,  a 
number  of  filibustering  Democrats,  who,  although  present  in 
the  flesh,  refused  to  answer  to  their  names.  Counselor  Edwin 
L.  Smith,  who  argued  the  importers'  side  of  the  case, 
contended  that  an  oral  yea  or  nay  vote  was  essential 
to  show  a  member's  presence.  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  inquired 
whether  the  point  was  that  a  member  should  be  heard,  and 
not  seen,  and  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  unwary 
Smith.  The  justice  then  inquired  further  whether  the  learned 
counsel  contended  that  a  man  could  make  himself  "  present  " 
by  answering  the  roll-call  through  a  telephone.  The  attorney, 
covered  with  confusion  as  with  a  garment,  was  obliged  to 
assent.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  the  importers'  side 
case  has  not  been  materially  strengthened  by  L 
Smith. 
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A    FIXED    IDEA. 

Langlands,  a  show-place  of  immense  area  in  one  of  the 
coast  counties,  had  been  in  open  market  for  two  years  before 
it  found  a  purchaser.  It  was  finally  bought  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Sartoris,  of  New  York,  who  took  possession  of  the  place  in 
April 

The  families  in  the  vicinity  called  on  the  new-comers, 
but  discovered  that,  while  they  were  received  with  courtesy, 
their  visits  were  neither  encouraged  nor  returned. 

Mr.  Sartoris  was  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  good-looks 
and  intelligence.  His  eyes,  baffling  and  commanding,  were 
remarkable,  and  his  close  scrutiny  not  altogether  pleasant. 
He  was  an  exquisite  mixture  of  sarcasm  and  suavity  to  all 
but  his  wife — every  trace  of  irony  vanished  when  he  turned 
to  her,  giving  place  to  a  reverence  that  was  most  marked  in 
these  days  when  chivalry  has  ceased  to  exist. 

Mrs.  Sartoris  was  a  woman  of  some  twenty -seven  years, 
into  whose  presence  no  one  came  without  being  touched  by 
her  individuality.  She  invested  each  trifle  she  did  or  said 
with  peculiar  charm,  and  it  was  conceded  to  be  odd  that,  with 
her  beauty  and  acquirements,  she  should  withdraw  from  the 
world,  for  it  came  out  that  they  intended  to  stay  at  Langlands 
for  two  years,  and  purposed  doing  no  entertaining.  It  was 
explained  that  Sartoris's  health  was  not  all  they  could  desire, 
and  the  physicians  had  recommended  a  quiet  country  life. 

There  was  one  point  on  which  Mrs.  Sartoris  asked  informa- 
tion. She  wished  to  place  her  daughter,  a  child  of  seven,  at 
a  seminary,  and  asked  the  name  of  the  best.  It  was  urged 
that  she  would  find  it  more  satisfactory  to  secure  a  governess, 
but  the  suggestion  was  put  aside,  with  the  remark  that  they 
preferred  to  place  the  child  at  school,  though  there  was  a 
tremor  in  her  voice  that  belied  her  words. 

No  inkling  of  their  quiet  life  reached  the  outside  world  for 
two  months.  It  was  Mrs.  Sartoris's  habit  to  spend  Saturday 
in  the  city  with  her  daughter,  and  Herrick,  the  capitalist,  met 
Sartoris  and  his  wife  on  the  train  on  Monday,  and  bis  keen 
eyes  discovered  Sartoris's  grievous  state. 

His  gait  was  steady  ;  he  spoke  with  more  than  his  usual 
deliberation.  The  thoughtfulness  he  always  exercised  toward 
his  wife  was  emphasized  to  a  chilling  degree,  but  her  manner 
was  perfect ;  not  a  movement  betrayed  her  knowledge  of  his 
condition.  Herrick  told  his  wife  of  the  affair,  and,  in  a  short 
space  of  time,  the  neighborhood  was  confident  it  knew  why 
Mrs.  Sartoris  chose  to  seclude  herself. 

For  four  days  after  their  return,  Sartoris  was  visible  to  his 
valet  only.  On  the  evening  oi  the  fifth,  he  made  his  appear- 
ance, looking  as  bland  and  elegant  as  ever.  They  conversed 
on  indifferent  subjects,  and  Mrs.  Sartoris  left  him  to  his  wine 
without  one  backward  glance  ;  but  when  he  joined  her  in  the 
drawing-room,  she  decided  to  begin  upon  the  matter  she  had 
at  heart.     He  furnished  the  opportunity. 

"  What  have  you  been  doing  these  last  two  or  three  days, 
Joan  ?  Upon  waking  from  a  sleep  of  that  kind,  one  is  apt  to 
forget  the  lapse  of  time,"  he  explained,  airily. 

"  It  is  of  that  to  which  I  wish  to  refer,  Southard.  We 
came  here  because  you  felt  that,  away  from  the  life  of  excite- 
ment we  led,  you  would  be  able  to  rid  yourself  of  a  habit  that 
was  growing  upon  you.  But  you  seem  to  make  no  effort  to 
compass  the  end  you  said  you  desired — I  would  not  mention 

this  had  it  been  the  first  lapse,  but " 

"  And  so  madam  is  already  tired  of  this  idyllic  life,"  he 
broke  in,  quietly,  an  evil  smile  in  his  inscrutable  eyes,  "  where 
her  don-mots,  her  beauty,  and  gowns  are  wasted  on  her  hus- 
band, and  speaks  of  a  return  because  a  reformation  has  not 
been  wrought  in  me.  Madam  misrepresents,  too,  the  cause 
of  our  sojourn  in  these  wilds.  If  she  will  reflect,  she  will 
realize  we  came  here  for  quite  another  reason.  Your  own 
safety  demanded  it  ;  you  were  well  agreed  with  me  on  that 
point.  From  a  letter  I  received  three  weeks  ago,  however,  I 
learned  that  Peyton  is  in  San  Francisco,  and  I  have  written 
asking  him  to  come  to  us.  He  will  be  here  to-morrow." 
The  woman  started  slightly. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  say  I  have  done  wrong,  but  my  action 
shows  I  give  credence  to  your  statement  that  you  do  not  love 
Peyton,  my  very  good  friend  ;  at  your  words,  I  even  believe 
my  eyes  have  not  seen — what  they  have  seen." 
"  You  are  insulting,"  she  cried,  rising. 
"  Pray  be  seated.  You  forget  you  have  but  a  meager 
audience  to-night.  I  should  be  insulting  you,  did  I  deem  it 
necessary  to  close  my  doors  against  my  oldest  friend," 

Joan.  Heath  was  eighteen  when  she  married.  Sartoris  was 
the  first  man  she  had  really  known,  and  she  fancied  herself  in 
love  with  him,  whereas  she  was  in  love  with  love.  At  that 
time,  he  was  possessed  of  property,  but  his  was  poverty  as 
compared  with  her  vast  estates.  His  own  money  had  long 
since  disappeared  under  a  course  of  riotous  living,  and  every 
vestige  of  the  wife's  love  vanished  as  she  came  to  know  him. 
He  was  dependent  on  her,  and  grew  to  hate  her  with  the  un- 
relenting hatred  of  the  man  who  feels  under  obligations  to 
one  who  is  not  blind  to  his  follies. 

Peyton  and  she  were  thrown  much  together  ;  they  were 
congenial,  and  she  gladly  welcomed  the  plan  of  getting  away 
from  her  old  life.  Peyton  was  a  simple  gentleman,  and  had 
he  realized  she  loved  him,  would  not  have  entered  her  pres- 
ence. He  fully  recognized  his  own  feelings,  but  knew  no 
harm  could  accrue  to  her  because  of  his  love. 

But,  in  meeting  him  after  their  separation,  there  had  been 
an  unwonted  embarrassment  that  convinced  him  he  had  erred 
in  accepting  the  proffered  hospitality,  and,  though  not  an 
egotist,  he  was  assured  of  it  when  he  saw  her  eagerness  to 
keep  Sartoris  with  them,  when  the  latter,  pleading  business, 
left  them  to  their  devices. 

The  day  was  passed  in  driving,  and  Sartoris  joined  them 
at  dinner.  Peyton,  who  had  not  named  the  length  of  his 
stay,  said  he  must  leave  on  the  morning  train.  Sartoris 
fruitlessly  tried  to  prevail  upon  him  to  remain. 

Sartoris  did  not  go  to  the  drawing-room,  and  Joan  and 
Peyton  found  the  evening  endless.  She  was  gla''  to  escape 
to  her  rooms.  She  was  seated  before  the  open  window,  when 
Sartoris  entered. 

"And   so    my   gentleman    departs    in    the    morning,"   he 


drawled  ;  "  he  is  wise  to  bear  in  mind  that  axiom  of  the  copy- 
books regarding  discretion,  but  it  is  not  a  brave  part,  is  it  ? — 
that  of  running  away  ?  " 

"  You  are  going  a  step  too  far,"  she  exclaimed  ;  "  be  care- 
ful. I  have  borne  much  to  prevent  scandal  from  attaching  to 
my  name,  but  there  is  a  pass  over  which  you  may  not  venture, 
and  you  are  now  at  its  edge," 

"  Ah,  so  my  lady  threatens  divorce.  But,  perhaps,  she  for- 
gets that,  when  1  state  you  sue  for  it  to  marry  Peyton,  Marian 
will  be  awarded  to  me?"  in  serene  interrogation. 

"  Do  you  blindly  imagine  I  do  not  know  why  you  left  us 
to-day  ?"  she  demanded.  "  Oh,  it  was  a  brave  thing — a  thiog 
worthy  of  you.  And  I  feel  as  low  as  you  to  countenance  it 
by  remaining  with  you." 

"  You  are  hard  to  please,  cherte.     Another  woman " 

"  Stop  !  "  she  commanded,  in  rapid,  unnatural  tones  ;  "you 
are  shameless,  but  you  dare  not  venture  thus  far." 

She  clasped  her  hands  together  and  fell  to  walking  the 
room.  Sartoris  caught  her  hands  in  his,  his  face  showing  un- 
mistakable concern,  as  he  said  :  "  You  are  to  stop  this  dis- 
play at  once.  Do  you  wish  to  end  as  did  your  mother?" 
"  My  mother  ?  "  she  repeated  ;  "  what  of  her  ?  " 
He  hesitated  ;  then  said,  evasively  :  "  She  brought  great 
unhappiness  upon  herself  because  of  her  temper." 

"  That  was  not  what  you  intended  to  say  ;  I  must  know," 
she  persisted,  with  paling  lips. 

Sartoris  looked  at  her,  not  unkindly.  Finally,  he  said  : 
"  She  died  in  a  mad-house."  Shortly  after,  he  found  the 
silence  uncomfortable  and  left  the  room. 

She  stood  motionless,  a  dense  cloud  hanging  over  her 
brain.  For  a  long  time  she  was  insensible  to  her  bodily  suf- 
ferings ;  she  had  not  slept  the  night  before,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day  had  told  upon  her  nerves.  She  pressed  her 
hands  over  her  eyes.  The  quiet  was  oppressive  ;  she 
was  fearful  of  something — of  everything.  The  suffocating 
throbs  of  her  heart  were  painfully  audible. 

She  remembered  that,  before  her  marriage,  she  had  heard 
her  grandmother  ask  her  father  if  she  ought  not  to  be  told — 
something,  then  she  knew  not  what  ;  and  her  father  had  an- 
swered no,  that  Sartoris  knew,  and  it  would  be  better  for 
her  to  remain  in  blissful  ignorance.  She  recollected,  also, 
that,  when  she  was  about  five  years  old,  they  told  her  one 
morning  that  her  mother  was  dead  ;  yet  she  had  seen  her  the 
night  before  in  perfect  health.  She  had  not  been  encouraged 
to  speak  of  her  mother,  and  her  father  had  abruptly  left  her 
if  she  mentioned  her  name.  It  had  never  seemed  strange 
before,  but  new  light  was  now  shed  on  these  nearly  forgotten 
incidents.  They  had  been  worrit  d  when  she  suffered  from  a 
slight  headache.  They  had  feared  for  her  reason,  and  still 
permitted  her  marriage.  Their  action  had  been  criminal, 
and  she  was  being  tortured  for  it  now.  Marian  was  a  dreamy 
child  ;  there  might  come  a  day  when  she  would  be  afraid  to 
look  at  her,  in  dread  of  seeing  the  fruits  of  their  sin  in 
her. 

She  walked  to  and  fro,  her  hands  clenched  so  tight  the 
nails  were  imbedded  in  the  tender  flesh,  her  mouth  quivering 
in  her  agony,  and  suddenly,  in  her  wild  march,  she  caught 
sight  of  her  tall  figure  reflected  in  the  mirrors.  The  roses 
at  her  breast  gleamed  like  blood  against  the  pale-yellow  silk  ; 
her  hair  had  partly  fallen  about  her,  but  was  pushed  off  her 
brow  ;  her  eyes  burned  with  fierce  brilliancy.  She  drew  back  in 
affright,  appalled  by  the  unfamiliarity  of  her  face.  He  had 
said  she  must  be  calm,  otherwise  she  would  know  the  same 
ending.  She  convulsively  pressed  her  handkerchief  to  her 
lips.  She  must  exercise  her  self-control ;  she  must  cease 
thinking  of  what  she  had  learned,  cease  dreading  it. 

" 1  must  go  to  bed,"  she  said,  then  grew  troubled,  as  she 
had  spoken  aloud. 

She  must  not  only  go  to  bed,  she  must  sleep.  She  moved 
the  cut-glass  bottles,  hoping  to  find  some  opiate — there  was 
none.  But  there  was  a  flask  Sartoris  had  left  there  that 
morning.  She  recoiled  from  the  table,  her  face  showing 
horror  yet  indecision.  The  contents  of  that  silver  bottle 
would  bring  her  forgetfulness  ;  it  held  an  awful  fascination 
for  her.  She  crept  nearer  again,  but  held  her  arms  behind 
her.  She  stopped  to  argue,  knowing  she  could  not  sanction 
the  act,  yet  intuitively  felt  she  would  yield.  Presently,  with 
defiant  despair,  she  poured  out  the  amber  fluid. 

She  did  not  appear  until  luncheon,  and  Sartoris  regarded 
her  with  wary  intensity.  All  day  she  tried  to  ask  the  butler 
to  refill  the  flask  ;  yet,  when  bed-time  came,  she  had  not 
made  her  request.  She  thought  she  had  exhausted  its  con- 
tents, but  it  was  full.  The  third  night,  however,  when  she 
found  it  replenished,  she  dropped  it,  aghast,  understanding 
who  had  provided  her  with  it.  She  was  benumbed  by  icy 
horror  ;  with  quiet  resolution  she  left  it  untouched,  and  re- 
tired. Sleep  refused  to  come  to  her.  She  was  harassed  by 
her  discovery  ;  he  was  pushing  her  on  to  a  terrible  destiny. 
As  the  night  passed,  her  thoughts  were  insupportable  ;  she 
felt  sleep  must  be  wooed  at  all  hazards,  and,  after  a  fearful 
conflict,  she  gave  way. 

The  next  evening  the  flask  had  given  place  to  a  larger  one. 
She  worked  into  the  morning  over  her  books.  When  com- 
pletely worn  out,  she  sought  her  bed.  That  night  she  fought 
against  her  desires  bravely  ;  but.  when  the  dawn  was  break- 
ing, crept  wearily  from  her  bed,  acknowledging  herself  van- 
quished. She  ceased  her  impotent  struggle.  Through  the 
long  days  she  sat  morbidly  dreaming,  in  awful  expectation. 

During  the  third  week  a  change  was  wrought.  She  was 
out  on  her  horse  in  the  early  morning  ;  she  sang  and  played 
for  long  hours  ;  and,  toward  evening,  was  again  off  for  a 
ride.  On  Friday,  she  announced  her  intention  of  going  to 
the  city.  As  she  came  off  the  boat  she  was  met  by  Peyton. 
He  seemed  shocked  at  her  undeniable  illness,  and  took  her 
hands  eagerly,  observing  that  he  had  returned  from  Shasta 
just  in  time  to  get  Sartoris's  telegram. 

"  Telegram  ?  "  she  echoed  ;  "  what  telegram  ?  " 
For  all  answer  he  handed   her  a  dispatch.     Sartoris  asked 
him  to  meet  his  wife,  as  she  was  ill  and  it  was  impossible  for 
!  him  to  get  away. 

She  was  unable  to  speak  ;  she  seemed  changed  to  stone. 

I  As  they  entered  the    hotel,  she  turned  to   him,  inquiring  : 

"  Did  he  say  that  it  was  mental  or  physical  ?  "     In  his  aston- 
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ishment,  Peyton  failed  to  answer.  The  look  recalled  he 
to  herself.  "Ah,  well,"  she  murmured,  "it  is  immaterial."* 
She  insisted  upon  his  driving  with  her  to  get  Marian.  Ac 
cording  to  her  oiders,  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  drug-stoni 
and  she  alighted  alone  to  make  a  purchase. 

They  dined  together,  but  shortly  after,  Peyton    departed 

She  undressed  the  little  one,  and  put  her  to  bed  ;  and,  afte 

she  was  cozily  tucked  in,  brought  her  a  glass  of  milk 

"  Take  it,  Marian  ;  it  will  do  you  good." 

The  child  took  the  glass,  holding  it  in  her  hand   as  sb 

said  :  "  Mamma,  why  may  I   not  go  home  with  you  ?     I  wi 

be  so  good "     She  ceased  speaking,  thinking  her  word 

unheeded.  The  mother  was  gazing  fixedly  at  the  glass,  be 
face  drawn,  her  eyes  contracted.  The  child  raised  the  mil 
to  her  lips. 

"  Wait,"  whispered  the  mother,  putting  forth  a  restrainin 
hand.  She  grasped  her  throat  in  her  slender  fingers  ;  it  wa 
some  seconds  before  she  could  speak. 

"  Marian,"  she  broke  forth,  falling  on  her  knees — "  Mariai 
would  you  be  quite  happy  with  me — we  two  alone  ?     Yb 
should  never  know,  dear  love  :  and  I  would  take  such  care 
you." 

She  took  the  child  in  her  arms,  kissing  her  with  passional 
tenderness.  Then,  seeing  she  had  startled  her,  she  said 
"  We  will  be  happy.     Go  to  sleep,  little  one." 

The  child  fell  asleep  in  her  arms.  It  was  late  when  tl 
mother  relit  ed  ;  but  she,  too,  slept. 

Peyton  called  at  noon,  and  was  slightly  surprised  whf 
Mrs.  Sartoris  signified  her  intention  of  taking  Marian  bar, 
to  school,  returning  to  Langlands  that  afternoon.  She  aske 
him  to  accompany  her  ;  he  replied  that  it  was  impossibl 
She  would  take  no  refusal,  and  he  finally  assented. 

Her  gayety  was  spasmodic,  and  it  was  a  relief  to  Peytc 
when  they  reached  home.     Sartoris  greeted  them  effusivel 

They  had  not  proceeded  far  with  dinner  when  Peytc 
asked  her  if  she  had  not  already  tired  of  the  quiet  life.  Sa 
toris  leaned  forward  eagerly  for  her  answer,  but  a  moody  e 
pression  fell  upon  his  face  as  she  disclaimed  any  desire  to  t 
turn  to  New  York. 

"  It  is  as  I  have  told  you,  Peyton.  This  inanition  is  wi 
ing  on  her,  but  she  will  not  heed  my  intercessions.1 

A  smile  of  fine  contempt  and  comprehension  hovered 
her  lips.     She  was  aware  of  the  glance  of  suppressed  disi 
and  pity  exchanged  between  the  men.     All  her  blood  suri 
tumultously,  as  she   realized    Sartoris   would   have    Pe 
think  the  seeds  of  her  mother's  disorder  had  already  appi 
in  her,  and  he  would  believe  it ;  people  invariably  beli 
what  he  intended  they  should.     She  was  keenly  conscious 
Sartoris's    veiled    surveillance,  and   was   glad   when  he 
Peyton  went  to  the  smoking-room.     She  went  to  her 
rooms.     Her  hands  were  crossed  in  her  lap  ;  her  eyes  loo! 
into  space.     This   incessant   throbbing   in   her   head  w< 
cease  when  she  and  Marian  were  alone  together  ;  they  needi  '" 
only  happiness.    And  Marian  should  never  know  of  the  swo 
suspended  above  her  head. 

While  she  sat  in  the  darkness,  Sartoris's  steps  resounde 
the  corridor.    An  hour  passed  ;  she  arose  and  took  up  a  sm; 
blade  vjf  steel,  then  passed  through  the  connecting  rooms,  wi 
soft  tread.     In   Sartoris's  dressirg-room  she  paused  una 
tainly,  finally  entered. 

Sartoris  was  in  his  reclining-chair  by  the  window  ;  evidenl 
he  had  been  seduced  to  slumber  by  the  soft  night  air.     S 
stood  expectant ;  reassured  by  his  measured  breathin: 
walked  toward  him.    She  placed  herself  at  his  side — the  bft 
must  appear  self-administered.     She  raised  the  poniard 
lowing  it  with  cunning  eyes.     She  turned  to  him, 
tion  was  still  the  same,  his  breathing  still  regular,  but 
eyes    were    now  unclosed,  regarding   her  with    unconcern 
amusement.     Her  hand  fell  at  her  side.     He  turned  his  he 
slowly,  bringing  her  within  range  of  his  full  gaze.    She  stint 
uneasily  once,  then  unresistingly  gave  hetself  up  to  the  fl 
cination  of  his  quiet  eyes.     For  possibly  two  moments  s 
stood  motionless,  then  raised  her  arm  un'il  the  blade  touch 
the  soft  stuff  that  covered  her  bosom.     Sartoris  bent  towa 
her,  and  the  knife  forced  its  way  to  her  heart.     As  she  I 
forward,  he  cried  for  help,  ringing  his  bell  hurriedly.     Peyt 
was  among  the  first  to  reach  the  room.     Sartoris  clutched  I  ' 
arm,  pointing  to  his  wife. 

"She  came  in  here  while  I  was  asleep  and  reproached  I  l 
for  bringing  her  here,  and  before   I   could  prevent  it,  it  f 
done." 

She  heard  it  all,  but  made  no  sign. 

They  laid  her  on  the  bed,  and  when  Sartoris  saw  sh< 
still  alive,  he  called  them  dolts  not  to  go  for  a  physkiai 
he  was  powerless.     The  woman  would  have  withdraw: 
weapon,  but  Peyton  forbade  it,  seeing  it  somewhat  stay 
flow  of  blood.    She  held  his  hand  with  all  her  feeble  si 
motioning  aside  the  others. 

"Why  did  you  do  it?"  he  demanded. 

She  moved  her  head  wearily.     "  He  should  not  havi 
me.     It  hastened  it,"  she  breathed   laboriously,  in  a  li 
voice.       "  In  another  day  I    would  have  been  as 
mother.     It  was  because  I   knew.     Marian  must  nev> 
told.     Promise." 

"  Must  never  be  told  what?"  asked  the  man,  gently. 

"  That  my  mother  was  insane  and  that  it  was  coming 
me.  Oh,  the  throbbing  in  my  temples  and  the  awful  knot 
edge  of  what  it  portended,"  she  moaned. 

Her  eyes  were  wandering  ;  already  the  peaceful  splent    J  i 
of  death  was  settling  on  her  face. 

"Joan,"  he  cried,  sharply,  turning  her  face  to  him — "Jos 
who  told  you  this  wild  story  ?  I  swear  your  mother  » 
never  insane.  She  was  alive  up  to  within  a  few  years  aj 
but  had  forfeited  all  claim  on  her  family  by  leaving  her  h1 
band  for  another  man.     Do  you  hear  me,  Joan  ? 

The  incredulity,  then  the  blessed  relief,  showed  she  hea 
Sartoris  fell  back  before  the  splendid  scorn  in  her  eyes. 

"  Who  told  you  this  foul  lie  ?  "  urged  Peyton. 

Perhaps  she  did  not  hear  him  ;  perhaps  she  remei 
Sartoris  was  the  father  of  her  child. 

"  Marian  is  to  go  to  my  grandmother,"  she  whispen 
denly. 

She  made  no  further  effort  to  speak.     Even  now,  life  bi 
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or  her  ;    she  was  content    to  go,  happy  in  the 
t  her  child  was  not  under  a  terrible  ban.     Possi- 
ily,  too/e  thought  her  mother's  history  might  have  been 
epeated  herself. 
She  oied  the  mystery  of  her  death-blow  with  her. 

Sartq  has  developed  s  marvelous  skill  in  the  manage- 
nent  olis  portion  of  the  estate.     There  is  no  likelihood  of 
s  discing  his  wealth.  Alice  S.  Wolf. 

SanJRANOSCO,  December,  1S91. 
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VaCVse  "  describes  the  People,  the  Gowns,  and  the  Horses. 

AlJe  world  was  horse-mad  last  week.  Nothing  was  dis- 
nssePut  the  merits  of  Punch  over  Countess,  the  dashing 
eauof  Mr.  Willy  Stokes's  high-steppers,  the  rival  claims 

paction  of  the  various  prize-winners,  the  stately  pride  of 
asVn,  the  lissom  grace  of  Voodoo,  the  ponderous  majesty 

Bt'anza.  One  talked  horses  where  the  weather  used  to 
11  oversational  gaps.  The  grace  of  the  debutantes  did  not 
bso  public  attention  half  so  much  as  did  the  grace  of  trot- 
irsnd  roadsters.  A  new  society  beauty  might  shine  un- 
otid  in  her  box,  while  a  new  equine  beauty  was  stared  at 
Spy  in  the  ring.     For  it  was  Horse-Show  Week. 

3  alien,  even  though  he  be  only  an  alien  from  Buffalo  or 
o»n,  can  realize  the  importance  that  the  horse-show  is  to  a 

*  Yorker.  It  is  a  matter  of  public  interest  and  pride.  In 
present  horsey  tendency  of  the  fashion,  it  is  an  exhibition 

tang  the  most  violent  popularity.  Everybody  goes.  The 
lady  from  a  Sixth  Avenue  false-jewelry  shop  rubs  elbows 
the  proudest  daughters  of  a  hundred  Knickerbockers, 
shadiest  lounger  from  the  Rialto  presses  up  against  the 
e  beside  the  most  richly  gilded  youth  who  ever  spent  his 
in  signing  checks. 

ut  one  of  its  most  potent  attractions  is  the  fact  that  here 
Four  Hundred  may  be  seen  in  their  habits  as  they  live  ; 

one  may  gaze  in  solemn  joy  upon  the  princes  and  prin- 
es  of  our  republic.  This  sounds  an  odd  statement  from 
\merican,  but  it  expresses  the  state  of  the  case.  In  the 
nopolitan  atmosphere   of  Gotham,  one  realizes  the  fact 

we  have  grown  sufficiently  Europeanized  to  have  classes, 
,  undoubtedly,  classes  that  are  strongly  defined.  It  is  all 
j^  r  well  to  speak  of  our  beautiful  idea  of  equality  and  fra- 
E  ity,  but  no  one  who  observes  can  fail  to  see  that  we  have 
little  aristocracy,  formed  on  the  European  principle,  and,, 
.t  is  more,  that  we  have  our  middle  and  bourgeois  class, 

are  quite  content  to  be  such.  To  these,  just  as  it  is  in 
effete  monarchies,  the  rich  and  great  are  matters  of  curi- 
personal  interest.  The  importance  that  the  fashionable 
vd  has  attained  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  who,  one  would 
k,  never  gave  them  a  passing  thought,  strikes  the  observer 
lost  singular.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  reason  of  the  pop- 
ity  of  the  horse-show  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  appear- 

of  the  American  aristocracy  there.  It  is  the  only  public 
e  where  they  are  to  be  seen  en  masse,  and  two-thirds  of 
audience  goes  only  to  see  them. 

.bout  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  crowd  begins  to 
mble.  The  first  relays  are  not  of  the  gay  world,  and 
le  in  with  alert  eyes  to  spy  everything  worth  spying,  mount- 
the  steps  to  the  seats  gayly,  and  viewing  the  elliptically 
Ded  hippodrome  with    open  curiosity.     It  is  toward  nine 

the  crowd  begins  to  thicken,  like  candy  boiling  toward 
caramel  point,  and  that  McAllister's  band  begins  to  slowly 
ater  in,  in  little  detached  parties,  just  risen  from  good 

«,ers,  and  picking  out  familiar  faces  with  nonchalant  nods. 
y  half-past  nine,  the  place  is  pretty  well  packed.  The 
es,  clumped  together  at  either  end  of  the  long  building 

forming  an  unbroken  girdle  round  the  broad  walk  that 
ircles  the  arena,  are  filled  with  patrician  New  York.  The 
ad  walk  itself  is  crowded  to  the  jostling  point,  and  sitting 
•ase,  in  a  seat  just  back  of  the  single  row  of  boxes,  one 
ts  down  comfortably  on  this  steadily  moving  ring  of  well- 
ssed  humanity.  The  men  are  in  the  ascendant,  as  to 
nbers.  They  are  there  by  the  hundreds.  Men  in  twos  and 
ses,  laughing  and  very  gay,  with  Inverness  cape-coats  thrown 
k  over  the  neat  correctness  of  masculine  evening-dress ; 
n  alone,  in  great  numbers  and  in  business  clothes,  looking 
ler  solitary  and  moody  ;  men  with  women,  trying  to  mur- 
r  flirtatiously  into  their  ears,  and  being  continually  pushed 
■  way  and  that  by  the  shifting  throng  ;  men  with  women, 
vhom  they  do  not  take  any  notice,  and  just  walk  on,  trying 
00k  as  little  bored  as  possible. 

Three-fourths  of  these  fine-looking  fellows  are  in  evening- 
immaculate,  stiff,  well-brushed,  well-shaven,  and  well- 
omed  as'  the  prize-winners  in  the  ring.  In  the  highest 
s,  where  it  is  evident  that  money  is  more  than  plenty,  the 
le  type  is  repeated  over  and  over — one  sees  it  on  every 
u     The  New  York  men  of  the  Four  Hundred,  between 

iges  of  twenty-five  and  forty,  are  singularly  alike.     They 

tall,  slender  figures,  more  graceful  than  athletic,  some- 

at  long  faces,  where  the  skin  is  sallow  or  pale,  dark  hair, 

shed  to  a  condition   of  mirror-like  smoothness,  and,   in 

le  cases,  looking  as  if  the  head  had  been  dipped  into  ink, 

black  mustaches.  The  type  is  directly  opposed  to  the 
id,  heavy,  handsome  Englishman.  Its  prevailing  sugges- 
1  is  that  of  a  cold  intellectuality.  They  look  refined, 
rer,  not  in  the  least  blasc^  somewhat  cynical,  and  capable 
taking  a  rather  cruel  amusement  in  the  contemplation  of 

human  comedy. 

They  made  good  use  of  the  horse-show  as  a  place  where 
ts  may  be  paid  without  any  of  the  bother  of  a  drive  and 
interview  in  a  sumptuously  gorgeous  drawing-room.  They 
ed  from  box  to  box,  entering  from  the  back  the  boxes 
ng  the  walk,  sitting  there  for  a  brief  ten  minutes,  murmur- 

a  few  comments,  then,  with  a  sweep  off  of  a  high  hat, 
ed  away  again,  mounted  the  stairs  to  the  upper  boxes,  and 
e,  leaning  against  the  balustrade  of  the  box,  talked  over  it 
he  charming  occupants,  who  leaned  out,  the  whole  pre- 
ting  a  sort  of  modernized  edition  of  a  Spanish  balcony — 
avalier,  in  a  dress-suit  and  a  tall  hat,  and  a  lovely  lady, 


all  light  silk,  fur,  and  white  lace,  and  decked  with  three  chrys- 
anthemums as  big  as  soup-plates. 

As  to  the  women,  there  seemed  to  be  every  sort  on  exhibi- 
tion. They  were  all  dressed  in  very  gay  and  gorgeous  style, 
for  it  is  the  correct  thing,  according  to  the  bulletins  of  fash- 
ion, to  wear  what  is  known  as  reception-toilet  at  the  horse- 
show.  Reception-toilet  seemed  to  extend  over  a  large  area 
of  costumes.  It  included  black  and  brown  street -dresses, 
worn  for  the  last  half-dozen  years,  and  completed  by  smashed- 
down  turbans,  and  white  or  light-striped  silks,  gayly  rustling, 
completed  about  the  shoulders  with  deep  falls  of  rich  lace, 
touched  here  and  there  with  a  fold  or  an  edge  of  richly  hued 
velvtt,  and  almost  invariably  trimmed  with  brown  fur. 

Walking  round  on  the  broad  path  about  the  ring,  one 
encountered  all  kinds  of  sweet  creatures,  in  ail  kinds  of 
lovely  clothes.  Some  of  them  were  real  New  York  beau- 
ties—  tall,  very  slender,  especially  about  the  waist,  very 
elegant,  and  having  that  wonderfully  clear,  clean  look  that 
only  the  belles  of  Gotham  seem  able  to  achieve  Their 
faces  were  small  and  the  features  neat  and  fine,  the  skin 
pale,  and  the  eyes  always  deep  and  beautiful.  Eyes  and  style 
are  the  strong  points  of  the  New  York  belle.  She  is  a  trifle 
too  slender  for  fine  proportions,  and  almost  invariably  laces  j 
too  tight  for  perfect  grace.  She  is  delicate  in  tint  as  a  tea- 
rose,  and  fades  like  all  frail  and  lovely  things,  when  the  first 
blush  of  her  youth  is  past ;  but  the  older  she  grows,  the  better 
she  dresses. 

Some  of  the  costumes  decking  these  fair  beings  were 
gorgeous  beyond  the  belief  of  man.  It  made  one  weak  when 
one  thought  of  what  they  must  have  cost.  They  were  almost 
always  of  striped  silks,  rather  shiny  as  to  surface,  and  trimmed 
with  a  combination  of  fur  and  lace — the  lace  hanging  down  in 
long,  deep  flounces,  the  fur  peeping  out  in  all  sorts  of  unex- 
pected places.  They  had  the  same  fur  mingled  with  knots  of 
pale-hued  ribbons  or  artificial  flowers  in  their  little,  close- 
fitting,  evening  bonnets.  Some  of  the  women  in  the  boxes 
wore  a  good  many  jewels  about  their  collars  and  bonnet- 
strings.  There  was  quite  a  glimmer  of  diamonds  about  the 
head  of  one  distinguished  matron,  who  wore  a  dress  of  fawn- 
colored  silk  and  queer-looking,  knotty  lace.  When  she  got 
up  and  moved  about  from  box  to  box,  as  she  constantly  did, 
one  noticed  that  her  dress  dragged  a  good  two  feet  in  the 
back,  and  that  the  strings  of  her  bonnet  were  fastened  with 
big  diamond  pins. 

There  was  one  girl  there  who  was  dainty  enough,  and 
pretty  enough,  and  chic  enough,  to  have  a  whole  New  York 
letter  written  about  her  alone.  She  had  a  chaperon  and 
seats,  but  evidently  preferred  walking  about  with  an  exceed- 
ingly ugly  and  infatuated  young  man,  who  looked  more  like 
a  gargoyle  than  a  human  being.  She  suffered  his  attentions 
with  amiable  indifference  that  sometimes  warmed  into  mild 
coquettishness.  In  appearance,  she  was  small  and  dark, 
with  a  smooth,  sallow  skin,  delicate  features,  and  the  loveliest, 
tender,  velvety  eyes  that  ever  looked  out  from  under  a  hat- 
brim.  "  The  hat  was  a  brown  affair,  rather  rakish,  and  with  lace 
hanging  down  in  the  back.  Her  dress  was  a  sort  of  pink- 
and-black  striped  silk  that  made  a  sound  like  rustling  paper 
when  she  crushed  it.  It  had  trimmings  of  black  silk,  and 
narrow  bands  of  brown  fur  all  round  the  edges.  Over  this 
she  had  a  strange  and  mysterious  cloak.  It  hung  down  full 
to  her  hips,  where  it  ended.  The  upper  part,  round  the 
shoulders,  was  composed  of  the  same  brown  fur,  mixed  with 
black  ribbon  ;  from  this  the  cloak  of  deep-brown  velvet  hung, 
and  where  they  joined,  all  round  her  shoulders,  hung  a 
flounce  of  very  handsome  white  lace.  There  was  something 
remarkable  about  this  cloak,  for  all  the  women  stared  at  it 
with  a  flash  of  intent  interest  in  their  eyes.  Its  owner  was 
as  indifferent  to  their  scrutiny  as  she  was  to  the  blandish- 
ments of  the  ugly  young  man. 

But,  in  a  letter  about  the  horse-show,  there  ought  to  be 
something  about  the  horses,  though,  it  must  be  admitted,  that, 
to  the  casual  observer,  the  people  were  much  the  more  inter- 
esting. The  initiated,  however,  had  their  thoughts  and  their 
souls  on  the  ring.  The  brightest  eyes  that  ever  have  shone 
could  not  have  lured  their  glances  away  from  Fashion  going 
through  his  paces,  or  Punch  gathering  up  his  energies  for  the 
six-foot-six  high  jump.  Fashion  was  one  of  the  prize-winners, 
and  was  the  proudest,  noblest  creature  that  ever  walked  on 
four  legs.  He  had  the  air  of  a  prince,  and  a  carriage  which 
somewhat  resembled  Sarah  Bernhardt's.  The  arch  of  his 
neck,  the  action  of  his  fore-legs,  the  conscious  swing  of  his 
hips,  were  the  airs  and  graces  of  a  beautiful  creature  proud 
of  its  beauty.  It  was  obvious  that  Fashion  knew  himself 
unmatchable.  He  had  just  the  appearance  of  somewhat 
insolent  self-confidence  that  a  handsome  girl  adopts  when  she 
knows  that  she  has  no  rival.  Curvetting  and  prancing,  re- 
joicing in  the  perfection  of  his  grace,  like  the  vainest  belle 
who  ever  studied  herself  in  a  pier-glass,  Fashion  dashed  about 
the  ring  at  the  end  of  a  long  rope,  his  head  held  high,  his 
nostrils  wide,  his  fore-legs  thrown  upward  till  the  knees 
almost  touched  his  chin,  glorying  in  the  outburst  of  admira- 
tion that  his  beauty  evoked. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  show  was,  of  course,  the 
high  jumping.  There  were  three  horses  entered  for  this — 
Punch,  Countess,  and  Sportsman.  A  small  jockey  rode  each 
one,  and  only  a  few  grooms  stood  about.  The  judges  retired 
discreetly  to  their  stand  and  remained  there.  This,  as  it 
afterward  appeared,  was  necessary  when  Countess  entered 
the  ring  and  let  fly  with  her  heels.  The  arena  was  cleared, 
and,  midway  down  its  length,  fences  placed  to  form  an  in- 
closed passage,  at  the  end  of  which  was  the  high  jump,  an 
arrangement  of  bars  that  were  lifted  after  each  leap.  The 
horses,  once  dashing  down  this  inclosed  space,  had  nothing 
for  it,  when  they  reached  the  end,  but  to  make  one  stroke  for 
liberty  and  clear  the  bars,  if  it  lay  within  them  to  do  so. 

They  were  an  interesting  trio.  Punch  was  a  neat,  trim- 
built  creature,  slender-legged,  and  not  over-large,  but  game 
to  the  back-bone.  These  horses,  at  this  exciting  exhibition, 
showed  their  characters  as  plainly  as  men  would  have  done. 
There  were  no  "  nerves,"  no  aiis,  no  foolishness  about  Punch. 
He  kept  his  head,  remained  perfectly  calm,  and  did  his  work 
to  the  very  best  of  his  ability.  When  he  cleared  the  bars  . 
like  a  bird,  lifting  his  hind  legs  as  daintily  as  a  cat  walking  on 


eggs,  and  the  crowd  cheered  him  to  the  echo,  he  gave  a 
deprecatory  wave  with  his  stub  of  a  tail,  and  trotted  quietly 
back  to  the  starting-point,  tranquilly  elated,  but  always  unex- 
cited  and  cool  as  a  shadowed  spring.  Then,  his  jockey 
seated  and  the  fateful  moment  come,  Punch's  mind  was  made 
up  to  do  or  die.  Drawing  up  every  nerve  and  muscle,  he 
shot  for  the  hurdle  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow.  Approaching 
it,  he  nerved  himself  for  a  supreme  effort,  rose  to  the  bars  as 
light  as  a  feather,  and  cleared  them  at  a  bound. 

Poor  Sportsman  was  his  direct  opposite.  Sportsman  was 
a  bundle  of  nerves.  He  had  not  made  three  attempts  at  the 
leap  before  he  was  covered  with  foam  from  head  to  tail.  He 
trembled,  and  balked,  and  sidled  from  one  fence  to  the  other. 
He  shuddered  like  a  creature  distraught  with  terror.  His 
rider  urged  him  down  toward  the  passage-way,  and,  just  be- 
fore he  got  fairly  in  between  the  fences,  the  terrified  creature 
swerved  to  one  side  and  dashed  round  the  ring.  Once  he 
ran  for  the  judges'  stand  and  the  encircling  fence.  He  would 
have  crept  into  a  mouse-hole  to  escape  from  the  torture  of 
attempting  that  leap.  Every  nerve  in  his  body  was  on  edge. 
Several  times,  urged  down  on  the  bars,  he  made  for  them 
with  a  sort  of  desperate  despair,  got  fairly  close  on  them,  lost 
heart,  and  in  mid  run,  stopped  dead,  sending  his  rider  up  out 
of  the  saddle  on  to  his  neck.  Then  back  again  to  the  starting- 
place,  Sportsman  writhing  in  anguish,  curvetting,  sidling, 
balking,  prancing,  rearing,  doing  anything  in  his  wretched- 
ness to  unseat  his  rider  and  escape  from  torment.  When  he 
did  get  over,  he  did  it  well,  but  his  terror  grew  so  gTeat  as  the 
bars  slowly  ascended  that  he  absolutely  refused  to  try  the 
leap. 

But  the  gem  of  the  collection  was  Countess.  I  own  to  a 
deep  regard  for  Countess.  There  was  a  sort  of  undisciplined 
deviltry  about  her  that  had  its  charm.  Countess  was  not 
beautiful — not,  at  least,  in  the  sense  that  Fashion  was  beauti- 
ful. She  was  a  big,  raking,  raw-boned,  long-legged,  sinewy 
creature,  a  sort  of  charger,  with  a  long,  bony  head,  a  wicked, 
gleaming  eye,  an  inch  or  two  of  tail,  and  ears  that  she  kept 
well  down  and  back  when  her  blood  was  up;  She  reminded 
one  of  the  horse  that  Guy  Heavystone  used  to  ride  in  that 
brilliant  fashion  of  his,  when  the  dashing  Flora  Somebody-or- 
Other  was  his  best  girl. 

When  the  jockey  attempted  to  mount  her,  Countess  grew 
restive.  Two  grooms  attached  themselves  to  either  side  of 
her  bridle,  and  her  rider,  stealthily  approaching,  made  a  grab 
for  her  mane  and  a  kick  for  the  stirrup.  Countess  immedi- 
ately was  fired  with  wrath.  Edging  violently  away  from  the 
jockey,  she  rose  straight  up  on  her  hind  legs,  lifting  the  two 
grooms  well  up  into  the  air,  where  they  hung,  swinging  un- 
easily. The  rider,  with  one  hand  in  her  mane,  scrambled 
into  the  saddle,  and,  gripping  her  with  his  knees,  brought  her 
down  to  all  fours,  and  the  grooms  dropped  off.  But  she  was 
furious.  She  lashed  out  with  her  hind  legs  savagely,  causing 
every  man  within  ten  yards  of  her  to  skip  back  with  remark- 
able celerity.  She  put  her  head  down  and  bucked  ;  she 
reared  again  and  pawed  the  air  with  her  fore-hoofs.  If 
ever  a  horse  was  in  an  ungovernable  rage,  it  was  Countess. 
But  when  her  rider  was  firmly  seated  on  the  saddle,  all  the 
kicking,  and  rearing,  and  bucking  in  creation  could  not  get 
him  off,  and  she  finally  resolved  to  submit  to  it,  for  a  time  at 
least. 

Then  she  turned  her  attention  to  the  leap.  She  surveyed 
it,  sniffed  the  air,  and  the  blood  must  have  flown  to  her  head, 
for  suddenly  she  made  three  forward  leaps,  like  a  jack-rabbit, 
dashed  down  the  alley,  between  the  fences,  and  tore  at  the 
hurdle  as  if  she  would  either  go  over  it  or  smash  it  flat. 
Sometimes  she  did  the  former  ;  sometimes  she  banged  into  it 
with  her  shoulders  and  knocked  half  of  it  down.  But  she 
went  at  it  like  a  fury,  and  with  the  force  of  a  battering-ram. 
She  was  mad  with  excitement  and  rage.  Her  rider  rode  as  if 
he  were  nailed  to  her  back.  It  was  impossible  to  unseat  him. 
That  she  did  not  get  the  first  prize  was  not  his  fault.  This 
was  Punch's  property,  who  bore  his  blushing  honors  with  his 
customary  engaging  modesty.  VAN  Gryse. 

New  York,  November  26,  1891. 


In  reply  to  a  correspondent,  who  desires  that  the  Argonaut 
shall  publish  the  constitutional  requirements  to  qualify  the 
voter  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the  following  is  copied  from 
the  State  Constitution,  Article  VI  ,  Section  1  : 

"  All  male  persons  of  the  age  of  twenty-one  years  or  over,  possess- 
ing the  following  qualifications,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  ai  all  elections  : 
Tbey  shall  be  citizens  of  the  United  States  ;  they  shall  have  lived  in 
the  State  one  year,  and  in  the  county  ninety  days,  and  in  the  city, 
town,  ward,  or  precinct  thirty  days  immediately  preceding  the  election 
at  which  they  offer  to  vote  ;  provided,  that  Indians  not  taxed  shall 
never  be  allowed  the  elective  franchise  ;  provided,  further,  that  all 
male  persons  who,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this  constitution,  are 
qualified  electors  of  the  Territory  shall  be  electors." 


Sir  Hope  Grant,  commander  of  the  Madras  army,  was 
given  a  complimentary  dinner,  and  pipers  of  the  Highland 
Corps  played  martial  tunes  behind  his  chair.  Delighted  with 
the  suggestions  of  the  music,  he  expressed  his  sentiments, 
and  then  turned  to  one  of  the  players  and  asked  :  "  What 
pairt  of  Scotland  do  ye  come  frae,  my  mon  ? "  "  Conne- 
mara,  yer  honor,"  replied  the  bard.  And  the  officer  joined  in 
the  general  laugh  which  followed.  It  seems  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  Scottish  troops  now  come  from  Ireland. 


The  Baron  Munchausen  may  have  been  slandered  after  all. 
One  of  the  baron's  so-called  whoppers  was  a  tale  about  roast 
pigs  running  around  with  knives  and  forks  in  their  ribs,  beg- 
ging people  to  eat  them.  And  now  it  turns  out  to  be  histor- 
ically true  that  after  the  Caspian  Sea  was  overflowed  by  oil  in 
July,  1S69,  and  had  caught  fire  and  burned  for  days,  its  en- 
tire surface  was  covered  with  delicately  roasted  fish,  such  as 
those  in  honor  of  which  Master  Francois  Villon  wrote  his  great 
"  Ballade  of  Roast  Fish." 

Between   two  small  lakes  near  Boras,  Sweden,  a  strip  of 
land  lias  interrupted  traffic  ;  but  engineers  have  overcome  the 
difficulty  by  constructing  a  ship-railway  across  it  an 
a  small  steamboat  that  can  run  itself  across  from 
the  other.     The  vessel  has  accommodations  for  si- 
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GUSTAVE    DORE. 


A  Recently  Published  Life  of  the   Great  French  Draughtsman. 


A  "  Life  of  Gustave  Dore\"  by  the  late  Blanchard  Jerrold, 
has  recently  appeared  in  London.  By  common  consent 
Gustave  Dore"  was  a  great  draughtsman  and  a  consummate 
illustrator,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  a  painter  who  was  swamped 
by  his  own  ambition.  The  popular  verdict  was  right,  though 
Dore'  himself  could  never  be  brought  to  see  it.  After  one 
of  the  most  successful  careers  in  art  of  any  man  who  has 
lived  in  this  century,  he  died,  at  fifty-one,  a  broken  man. 

When  he  was  not  brooding  over  the  world's  refusal  to 
appreciate  the  acres  of  Scriptural  pictures  upon  which  he 
pinned  his  claim  to  remembrance,  Dore'  was  an  excellent 
fellow  as  well  as  a  great  artist,  and  Mr.  Jerrold  has  many 
pleasant  passages  to  relate  about  him. 

Dore'  was  born  in  Alsace,  in  1832,  and  was  of  wonderful 
precocity.  He  could  not  be  kept  away  from  pencil  and 
paper,  and  at  sixteen  he  was  in  Paris  earning  two  hundred 
pounds  a  year  by  his  pencil,  having  issued  his  first  album  a 
year  earlier.  Well  might  Thtf  ophile  Gautier  call  him  "  un 
gamin  de  ge"nie."  Although  Theophile  and  Dore  were  fast 
friends,  they  disagreed  about  many  things,  and  about  nothing 
so  much  as  art : 

"Gautier  loved  correctness,  perfect  form,  whereas  Dor6  contended 
that  art  which  said  nothing,  which  conveyed  no  idea,  albeit  perfect  in 
form  and  color,  missed  the  highest  quality  and  raison  d  Hre  of  art, 
Dore"  was  a  brilliant  talker,  and  had  original  and  happy,  sarcastic,  and 
even  biting  ways  of  expressing  and  defending  himself ;  nor  was  he 
slow  to  attack,  so  that  the  word-bouts  were  very  tierce  occasionally. 
M.  Dalloz  remembers  one  occasion — art  was  the  subject,  and  generally 
an  irritating  one  to  Dore"  and  Gautier — when  the  great  The'o,  mad- 
dened by  the  thrusts  of  the  gamin  de  ginie,  raised  the  soup-tureen  in 
the  air,  and  threatened  to  break  it  upon  his  head.  On  another,  when 
the  dispute  (on  a  literary  question)  was  between  Dore"  and  Dalloz,  they 
went  forth  into  the  open,  still  vehemently  talking,  It  was  in  the 
mountains,  and  Dore"  took  a  stone  and  emphasized  a  remark  by  casting 
it  in  the  direction  of  Dalloz.  They  were  both  getting  angry.  Dalloz 
replied  sharply  with  another  stone.  And  thus  began  a  furious  pelting, 
each  combatant  dodging  behind  a  rock.  One  of  their  companions 
rushed  forward  to  put  an  end  to  the  fight  ;  whereupon  the  two  turned 
upon  the  peace-maker.  But,  in  a  minute,  they  both  perceived  the 
absurdity  of  this,  and  the  battle  ended  with  general  shouts  of  laugh- 
ter." 

Dore*  was  much  in  England,  which  he  learned  to  like  and 
appreciate — largely,  perhaps,  because  England  appreciated 
his  gigantic  pictures  no  less  than  his  book-illustrations.  Says 
Mr.  Jerrold  : 

"  Dore1  delighted  in  his  annual  trips  to  London  during  the  season, 
and  was  charmed  by  the  welcome  he  received  in  society.  The  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Wales  invited  him  to  Chiswick,  and  received  him  at  a 
diner  intime,  and  his  name  was  to  be  found  in  the  list  of  those  enter- 
tained at  what  are  called  '  the  best  houses.'  At  Chiswick,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  the  queen,  and  her  majesty  had  a  long  conversation  with 
him,  in  the  course  of  which  she  said  she  hoped  to  see  him  at  Balmoral. 
Dore"  ventured  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  influence  of  the  Prince 
Consort  on  art  that  were  very  graciously  received.  The  Princess 
Louise  delighted  him  by  accepting  one  of  his  sketches.  Lady  Com- 
bermere  gave  a  dinner  in  his  honor.  Archbishop  Tait  held  a  grand 
banquet  in  the  Guard- Room  of  Lambeth  Palace,  at  which  he  was  the 
principal  guest.  When  he  was  the  guest  of  the  lord  mayor,  the  ladies 
stood  upon  their  chairs  to  look  at  him  and  wave  their  handkerchiefs. 
He  was  a  great  attraction  at  fashionable  fancy  fairs,  to  which  he 
contributed  drawings  liberally." 

Mr.  Jerrold  claims  for  Dore*  that  he  was  an  excellent  judge 
of  character ;  and  he  tells  an  anecdote  which  certainly  be- 
speaks considerable  accomplishment  in  that  direction  : 

"  As  an  instance  of  his  penetration,  I  would  note  that,  one  morning, 
when  we  were  strolling  down  St.  James's  Street,  he  suddenly  pointed 
to  a  tall  man  opposite  who  was  daintily  picking  his  way,  and  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  a  companion.  Dor6,  fixing  his  eyes  upon  him,  said  : 
'  That  must  be  one  of  your  great  men.'     It  was  Lord  Beaconsfield." 

From  first  to  last  Dore"  must  have  received  very  large  sums 
for  his  work,  although  Mr.  Jerrold  suggests  that  the  amount 
has  been  as  wildly  exaggerated  as  the  number  of  drawings  he 
produced.  Some  years  before  he  died,  it  was  estimated  that 
he  had  made  forty-four  thousand  drawings  !  That  is  ob- 
viously extravagant ;  but,  assuming  that  down  to  his  death  he 
accomplished  half  that  amount  of  work,  his  industry  and 
power  of  labor  were  obviously  enormous.  Mr.  Jerrold  says 
of  his  earnings  and  spendings  : 

"  He  received,  as  a  rule,  five  hundred  francs  for  his  large  folio  draw- 
ings, and  for  this  sum  he  sold  his  entire  copyright  of  them.  This  was 
his  general  custom— at  least  with  MM.  Hachette  et  Cie.,  who  pub- 
lished his  principal  works  ;  and  it  was  the  plan  that  he  himself  pre- 
ferred. At  this  rate,  Dore"  would  receive  thirty-eight  thousand  francs 
for  his  '  Dante'  ;  sixty  thousand  francs  for  La  Fontaine's  '  Fables'  ; 
twenty-five  thousand  francs  for  '  Atala '  ;  and  ninety  thousand  francs 
for  '  Orlando  Furioso.'  In  addition  he  had,  in  some  instances,  his  for- 
eign copyrights,  and  for  some  of  these  he  obtained  considerable  sums 
of  money.  This  income  was  fed  by  many  minor  streams.  The  work 
scattered  over  illustrated  periodicals  was  prodigious.  At  the  same  time, 
Dor6  cast  forth  separate  drawings  in  abundance  ;  and  some  of  these 
cartoons  are  valued  by  his  admirers  as  more  precious  than  any  of  his 
paintings.  He  had  a  thirst  for  money— not  to  be  spent  in  pleasures  or 
frivolities,  but  because  he  had  dreams  not  to  be  realized  without  fort- 
une. The  money  and  drawings  he  gave  away  showed  the  charity  and 
the  generosity  of  his  nature.  He  was  utterly  careless  about  his  personal 
expenditure.  All  humble  folk  who  did  him  a  service  he  paid  lavishly. 
He  could  not  pass  a  beggar  and  refuse  him  his  groat.  He  was  with- 
out suspicion.  His  money  lay  about  at  his  London  lodgings  as  he  had 
emptied  it  from  his  pockets.  The  servant  one  day  picked  up  a  rouleau 
of  napoleons  he  had  left  rolling  upon  the  table.  Poor  as  his  English 
was,  he  managed  to  make  his  way  about  London  in  hansom  cabs  ; 
and  he  paid  the  fare  he  was  asked.  It  was  sometimes  extravagant ; 
but  he  became  impatient  if  a  friend  interfered.  Time  was  too  precious 
to  him,  and  life  was  too  short,  to  be  troubled  by  the  impositions  of 
cabmen.  He  would  argue  this,  and  prove  that  it  was  bad  economy 
for  a  man  of  intellectual  habit  to  allow  his  mind  to  be  distracted  from 
a  train  of  thought,  or  a  point  of  observation,  by  the  trifles  of  every-day 
life." 

Impatient,  irritable,  and  a  trifle  forward,  Dore"  was  yet  an 
excellent  friend,  full  of  delicate  attentions  for  those  whom  he 
wished  to  please.     Here  is  an  amusing  instance  : 

"  He  had  invited  a  naval  captain  to  dinner,  and  was  perplexed  how 
he  should  entertain  him.  He  consulted  some  friends,  asking  them 
what  they  did  when  they  had  a  post-captain  to  dine  with  them. 
Getting  no  hint,  he  bought  nautical  things— anchors,  compasses! 
and  models  of  all  kinds— among  them  that  of  a  full-rigged  frigate  '; 
and  he  was  amused  when  his  guest  arrived  and  congratulated  him  on 
his  nautical  tastes—  Dore\  who  took  a  fortnight  to  summon  courage 
enough  to  cross  the  channel." 

Dore*  never  got  over  his  patriotic  grief  for  the  siege  of  Paris, 
for  he  was  an  emotional  man,  and  despite,  or  because  of,  his 
Alsatian  origin,  he  hated  the  Prussians.  A  year  or  two  be- 
fore his  own  death,  his  mother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  all 


his  life,  died,  and  he  never  got  over  the  blow,  coming  as  it 
did  closely  upon  another  sorrow  : 

"The  artist  was  not  fortunate  in  his  serious  attachments,  for  he 
would  have  married,  had  the  fates  been  kind,  an  Englishwoman,  he 
always  said,  because  an  English  home-wife  was  his  ideal  of  a  woman, 
and  home  was  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  had  lived  all  his  life.  He 
was  admired  by  women,  and  was  courted  by  them  ;  he  had  tendresses, 
but  his  heart  was  never  satisfied.  The  grande  passion,  about  which  he 
talked  and  wrote,  and  which  really  troubled  his  repose  and  made  him 
unhappy  for  a  time,  was  a  dream  that  never  took  the  shape  even  of  a 
declaration.  The  beautiful  face  that  disappeared  from  the  easel  faded 
also  out  of  his  life,  and  he  died  in  a  bachelor's  home,  where  he  strove 
to  conjure  up  to  his  dying  day  the  echoes  of  his  mother's  voice." 

Thus  the  book  ends  somewhat  sadly.  But  it  is  neither  a 
sad  life  nor  a  sad  book,  and  it  is  full  of  interesting  things. 
What  is  more,  it  contains  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  repro- 
ductions of  drawings  by  Dore",  many  of  which  have  not  been 
published  before. 

-^  •  •■ 

TOWARDS    ARCADIE. 
A   Duologue. 

TO  THE  AUDIENCE. 

Our  play  is  short,  requiring  little  casting— 
Two  people  in  a  sweet  conservatory ; 
Later  may  be 
We'll  chance  to  see 
This  couple  trip  it  into  Arcadie, 
Thinking  their  ecstasy 
Forever  lasting, 

She—Qxn  waltz  at  last !  yet  let  it  go — 

I've  danced  through  one  with  Hugh  Defoe, 
And  learned  to  weigh  that  guardsman's  toe — 
His  step  is  all  too  dashing. 

He — Yes  ! — Then  rest  we  will  and  hear  the  flow 
Of  fiddle  and  of  piccolo  ; 
I'll  watch  .  .  . 


The  dancers? 


Your  eyelids  flashing. 


Ah,  no — 


She — Monsieur,  de  grace.  ..."  In  Arcadie," 
I  see  this  waltz  is  said  to  be  : 
How  sweet  the  music's  melody, 

And  fountain  plashing  1 

He — "In  Arcadie?"     Have  you  been  there? 

She — Is  it  the  region  of  the  stair, 

Far  up  above  the  candle's  flare, 
And  cymbals  clashing  ? 

/fc— Sometimes,  perhaps.  .  .  . 

She —  You  know  it  then  : 

You've  entered  there?    Oh,  tell  me  when?— 
Or  is't  a  land  of  smoke — and  men, 

Of  sabretache  and  sashing  ? 

He — I've  only  glanced  in  once — or  twice — 
Just  now,  in  handing  you  an  ice, 
Something  I  saw  that  would  entice 
All  Arcadie. 

She — Indeed  1     What  .  .  .  lenses  did  you  use  ? 

He — Your  eyes — their  blueness  my  excuse. 

She — Yours  is,  I  think,  too  worn  a  ruse 

For  Arcadie. 
But  tell  me  of  this  happy  land — 
Do  nymphs  and  swains  go  hand  in  hand 
To  airs — like  the  Hungarian  band 

Is  playing  ? 

He— Daphnis  and  Chloe  still  are  there — 
He  binds  bright  myrtle  in  her  hair. 
No  whisper  comes  of  carking  care — 
Of  cold  hearts  slaying.  .  .  , 

She — Go  on,  I  pray. 

He —  There  roses  bloom  ; 

The  golden  days  can  know  no  gloom  ; 
Eternal  happiness  their  doom, 

So  Chloe's  saying. 
Yet  no  one's  bored  :  bright  eyes  meet  eyes 
Still  brighter,  for  they  lack  disguise  ; 
Life  sweetly  comes,  but  never  flies 

In  Arcadie. 

She — Would  I  could  visit,  at  season's  end, 

The  world  you  paint  with  cunning  blend 
Of  color  words,  as  though  you'd  send 

Us  all  to  Arcadie. 
Which  is  the  way?    I'll  journey  there 
Alone  ;  the  land  seems  passing  fair.  .  .  . 

He — Not  so — alone  ;  they  go  apair 
In  Arcadie. 


He — There's  one  sweet  way,  may  I  show  how  ? 

She—  But — where  and  when? 

He —  Ah — here  and  now  ; 

Dearest,  you  know,  and  must  allow — 
My  heart  is  breaking. 

She — Sir,  you  forget ;  our  waltz  is  done, 

Through  the  camellias  dancers  come  .  .  . 

Your  heart,  my  heart — I  think  they're  one  ; 

Is't  worth  the  taking  ? 

He — While  there  be  life,  one  it  shall  be  ; 

Yours — yours  and  mine,  no  room  for  three 
In  all  the  breath  of — Arcadie. 


And  so,  messieurs,  we've  chanced  to  see 
Two  more  trip  up  to  Arcadie — 
Ah  me! 
They  think  the  land  will  ever  be 

Their  property.  — Egan  Mew. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 


In  accordance  with  the  will  of  the  late  King  of  Wiirtem- 
berg,  the  boot-black  outside  the  palace  gates  is  to  wear  patent- 
leather  shoes  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  be  dressed  in  blue  tweed 
homespun,  and  receive  a  pension  of  one  thousand  marks  a 
year. 

Gilbert  says  that  London  Punch  once  declined  "'The 
Yarn  of  the  Nancy  Bell"  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  can- 
nibalistic. 


if 


Among  the  freshmen  at  Williams   College  is  Pi;e  Beso- 
low,  the  son  of  an   African  chief,  who  is  fitting  Iself  for- 
missionary  work  in  his  native  land. 

Caspar  W.  Whitney,  of  Harper's  Weekly,  was  med  inn 
effigy  last  week  by  the  students  at  Cornell,  who  diiot  like- 
some  criticisms  he  made  about  their  foot-ball  team. This  ist 
fame. 

A  son  of  the  late  Marshal  Bazaine,  of  France,  rectly  de- 
cided to  adopt  a  new  surname,  Beauclair.  But  the  hily  of 
that  name,  objecting  to  his  use  of  it,  have  taken  legaleps  tO' 
prevent  his  carrying  out  this  project. 

The  young  officers  of  the  Life  Guards  at  Berlin  do  if  likei 
the  German  emperor's  craze  for  playing  at  being  an  iniral, 
as  shown  in  his  going  up  and  down  the  Spree  on  a  bedo- 
boat,  and  have  nicknamed  him  "  Gondola  Willie." 

Domenico  Nocchia,  an  old  brigand  and  murderer,  w  had 
spent  sixty  years  in  prison,  was  recently  liberated  intaly. 
He  is  eighty-three  years  old,  and  four  murders,  and  rohrieS 
amounting  to  over  a  million  francs,  are  credited  to  him. 

Story,  the  sculptor,  and  Mr.  Hooker,  the  bankeiare 
among  the  most  conspicuous  Americans  in  Rome,  thettet 
gentleman  having  lived  in  the  Eternal  City  about  forty  ^rs. 
The  American  colony  there  numbers  about  two  thousant 

Cyrus  W.  Field  says  that  he  has  made  thousands  of  ol. 
lars  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  punctuality.  On  the  other  hd, 
the  late  Dr.  Jeter  is  quoted  as  having  said  that  he  hadist 
much  valuable  time,  and  money,  too,  by  being  promr.ii) 
keeping  appointments,  the  other  fellows  being  always  behi 
hand. 

One  of  the  notable  characters  in  the  City  of  Mexico; 
General  Agramonte,  who  served  on  Hooker's  staff  during  .< 
greater  part  of  the  war  and  then  went  to  Mexico,  where  h« 
now  general  agent  of  an  American  life  insurance  compa* 
He  wears  the  badge  of  the  Loyal  Legion,  and  is  now  a  livi 
fellow  of  sixty-one,  with  a  splendid  bass  voice. 

u  Mark  Twain,"  who  went  to  Berlin  recently,  has  been  t 
object  of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Germany's  capit; 
His  portraits  have  been  printed  in  the  daily  and  week 
papers  ;  long  articles  upon  his  life  and  works  have  been  wr 
ten,  and  numerous  accounts  have  been  given  of  his  fabulo 
wealth.  "  Twain's  "  works  have  all  been  translated  into  tl 
German  language. 

Baron  Hirsch,  the  rich  Austrian  rival  of  the  Rothschilt 
whose  charities  to  the  persecuted  Russian  Jews  have  mai 
his  name  better  known  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  evi 
his  enormous  wealth,  is  a  very  lavish  entertainer,  but  pi 
sonally  most  abstemious.  He  spreads  a  liberal  table  i 
his  guests,  but  eats  only  the  plainest  food  himself,  and  drin 
but  little  wine.  It  is  his  invariable  rule  to  retire  to  bed  h 
fore  eleven,  leaving  his  company  to  their  own  amusements  f 
the  rest  of  the  night. 

Alphonse  Daudet,  the  famous  French  novelist,  who  is  i 
ported  to  be  dying,  is  one  of  the  "  shaggy  men,"  as  Hen 
Ward  Be.echer  called  them,  who,  like  the  Abbe"  Liszt,  Beech 
himself,  Edward  Eggleslon,  Professor  Swing,  Ibsen,  and  Ge 
eral  Roger  Pryor,  have  shown  that  the  wearing  of  long  hi 
is  not  necessarily  a  sign  of  a  weak  intellect.  Daudet's  he! 
is  so  thickly  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  untrimmi 
hair,  which  falls  over  his  shoulders,  that  his  temples  and  ea 
are  entirely  concealed. 

A  mulatto  servant  named  Robert  Stith,  who  died  in  5 
Louis  recently,  had  been  employed  for  many  years  as  "  h 
man  "  in  a  hotel,  where  his  surprising  memory  enabled  hi 
to  furnish  every  guest  who  left  the  dining-room  with  1: 
proper  head-gear.  Though  many  attempts  were  made 
entrap  him,  he  never  made  a  mistake.  His  curious  gift  t 
calls  that  of  a  mediaeval  librarian  named  Mogliabecchi,  wl 
knew  the  exact  place  on  the.  shelf  of  every  book  in  many 
the  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  vicissitudes  of  public  life  in  the  United  States  are  illu 
trated  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  the  career  of  Edmund  ( 
Ross,  once  senator  from  Kansas,  and  now  an  editor  in 
small  way  in  Deming,  N.  M.  Ross  succeeded  the  famoi 
"  Jim  "  Lane  in  the  Senate,  and  gave  promise  of  prominenc 
until  his  vote  against  the  impeachment  of  Andrew  Johnst  ijj\ 
dealt  a  death-blow  to  his  political  prospects.  At  once,  aft' 
leaving  Washington,  in  1S7 1,  Ross,  like  his  colleague,  the  la 
Senator  Pomeroy,  began  to  fade  from  public  view,  and  he 
now  rarely  heard  of  outside  of  his  immediate  neighborhood 
though  Mr.  Cleveland  made  him  governor  of  the  Territorj  £r 
The  journal  which  he  edits  for  others  is  issued  weekly  from 
little  room  in  Deming,  and,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  real 
ing  matter  for  it,  he  sets  the  type  and  does  all  the  mechani 
work  of  printing  it. 

The  death  of  General  Boulanger  has  been  followed,  a  kfc 
comparatively  short  lapse  of  time,  by  that  of  another 
graced  general  of  the  French  army,  the  Marquis  d'Andl 
The  marquis  was  incriminated  in  the  scandals  connec 
with  the  Legion  of  Honor,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow 
President  GreVy,  and  he  was  not  only  turned  out  of 
army,  deprived  of  his  senatorship  and  of  his  decorations, 
was,  also,  condemned  to  imprisonment,  which  he 
escaped  by  flight  abroad.  For  a  time  after  his  disgraci 
became  manager  of  the  Franco-Argentine  Club  at  Bui 
Ayres  ;  but  it  was  in  Switzerland  that  he  died.  "  Le 
d'Andlau,"  as  this  ex-member  of  the  Jockey  Club  was  ci 
was  the  principal  accuser  and  prosecutor  of  Marshal  Ba; 
when  the  latter  was  court-martialed  at  the  close  ol 
Franco-German  War.  He  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Grevys  and  habitue'  of  the  Elys^e  during  the  presidency  < 
M.  GreVy,  who  was,  probably,  unaware  at  that  time  that  th 
marquis  had  already,  as  a  young  aide-de-camp  of  Napoleo 
the  Third,  been  caught  cheating  at  cards  and  sent  offt 
Mexico  by  the  emperor. 
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THE  LATEST 

BOOKS 

CAN  BE  HAD 

— AT — 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 

Near  Grant  Avenue, 

— AT — 

PUBLISHERS' 

PRICES 

OPEN  EVENINGS 

See  our  announcement 
In   next   issue  of   Argo- 
naut. 

A  CHOICE  HOLIDAY  BOOK 

Jack  and  Jill 

A  LOTE  8TOKY  IN  VERSE, 

By  W.   E.  BROWN, 


1  volume,  4to,  in  box,  $2.50. 


To  which  are  added  incidents  in  the  life  of  "  Mother 
3oose."  "  Jack  and  Jill  "  as  it  might  have  been  written  by 
Alfred  Tennyson,  Thomas  Buchanan  Reed,  Thomas  Moore, 
Walt  Whitman,  Austin  Dobson,  Algernon  Swinburne,  Tom 
Hood. 


For  sale  toy  all  booksellers 
and  toy  the  publisher. 

WILLIAM  DOXEY,  Publisher, 
SAN    FRANCISCO. 
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A    BOOK 

Worth  reading  is  worth  buying."  So  wrote 
that  great  master  of  matters  aesthetic— 
JOHN  KUSKIN. 
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y  fe  s  selling;  NOW,  at  bona  fide  Reducer!  Prices, 
ta  enl  ire  stock  —  with  few  exceptions  — of 
4I9CELLANEOUS,  STANDARD,  and  HOI 

^[fa     DAY  BOOKS,  all  of  them   Worth  Reading: 
md  Worth    Buying.     We  present  jast  a  few 
Itles  of  these  as  Helpful,  Suggestive  Hints  : 
Pub'd    Special 
Price. 
Tescott's  Conquest  of  Mexico.    2  vols. S3  00 

ei^bboTJ     Jreat  Cities  of  the  World 2  50 

l,  T«jJ     idgar  A.  Poe's  Complete  Works.     6  vols. . .   9  00 

hooper's  LeatherstocWing  Tale3.     5  vols 5  00 

tarr  King's  "The  Whi-e  Hills" 2  50 

'aine's  English  Literature.     4  vols 7  50 

ireen's  Enelish  People.     4  vols 4  00 

e  IBttw      leorge  Eliot.  Complele.  Large  type.  6  vols.  6  00 

Lin^sley's  Hypaiia.     Illustrated 2  50 

ha  k  e  spear  e,     "  Handy  Vol."  ed.     13  vols.   7  50 

nackerav's  Vanity  Fair.     Illustrated 2  50 

ohn  Halifax.     Holiday  edition 2  50 

ouise  Alcott's  Books.     Per  volume 1  50 

layne  Reid's  Books  for  Boys.   Per  volume,  z  25 

-en  Hur,  or  Ramona,  each 1  50 

DICKENS.      Complete.     15 


Price. 
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75 
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00 
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25 
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00 
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00 
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20 

HARLES    _ 

vols.,  for 85  00 

md  187  titles  of   STANDARD  NOVELS   at 

35   CENTS  EACH. 


C»  SPECIALLY  APPROPRIATE  TO  MAIL  EAST 


lour  delightfully  Dainty  Book  of  PRESSED 
ALIFOEMAWILD  FLOWERS,  the  repre- 

FBntatlve  local  novelty  of  the  season.  In 
liferent  styles,  at  SO  cents,  81.00,  81.50, 
2.00,  S-i.50,  83.50,  84.00,  and  85.00  each. 
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"WHAT  JOY  IS  THERE  IN  A  COOP  BOOK." 

The  Popular  Bookstore 

10  Post  Street.        open  evenings. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

New  Publications. 
"Tania's  Peril,"  translated  from  the  French  of 
Henry  Greville,  has  been  re-issued  in  paper  covers 
by  T.  B.  Peterson  &  Brothers,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
25  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Max  Hereford's  Dream,"  by  Edna  Lyall,  is  an 
allegory  such  as  one  might  expect  from  the  author 
of  "  Donovan  "  and  "  We  Two."  Published  by  the 
John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  35 
cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

John  Dewar,  L.  R.  C.  P.  E.,  has  written  a  little 
book  on  "  Dyspepsia,"  which  many  will  read  with 
profit.  It  tells  what  dyspepsia  is,  how  it  may  be 
avoided,  and  what  may  be  done  toward  curing  it. 
Published  at  Brentano's,  New  York  ;  price,  50  cents; 
for  sale  by  C.  Beach. 

"The  Lost  Colony,"  by  James  F.  Raymond — a 
brother  of  the  late  Henry  J.  Raymond,  of  the  New 
York  Times—is  a  story  of  a  Southern  family  which 
passes  through  some  remarkable  vicissitudes.  Pub- 
lished by  T.  B.  Peterson  A;  Brothers,  New  York  ; 
price,  $3  00  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"  More  Borrowings"  is  the  title  of  a  dainty  little 
book  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  have  presented  a  collec- 
tion of  quotable  extracts  from  the  great  writers. 
Published  by  C.  A.  Murdock  &  Co.,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  75  cents  ;  for  sale  at  the  bookstores. 

"  Grandfather  Grey,"  by  Kate  Tannatt  Woods,  a 
poem  of  New  England  country  life,  like  the  same 
author's  "  Wooing  of  Grandmother  Grey,"  has  been 
issued  in  an  elaborate  volume,  with  illustrations  by 
Charles  Copeland.  Published  by  Lee  &  Shepard, 
Boston  ;  price,  $2  00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"  Mr.  East's  Experience  in  Mr.  Bellamy's  World  : 
Records  of  the  Years  2001  and  2002 "  has  been 
translated  from  the  German  of  Conrad  Wilbrandt 
by  Mary  J.  SafTord,  and  is  issued  in  the  Franklin 
Square  Library  published  by  Harper  &  Brothers. 
New  York  ;  price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  The  Ban- 
croft Company.  f 

"  The  Boy  Settlers,"  by  Noah  Brooks,  is  a  lively 
tale  of  the  adventures  of  a  party  of  lads  who  go 
West,  with  the  intention  of  growing  up  with  Kansas 
while  that  unhappy  State  was  earning  the  title  of 
"bleeding  Kansas."  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by 
The  Bancroft  Company. 

"Courage"  is  an  odd  name  for  a  girl,  but  the 
heroine  of  Ruth  Ogden's  story  of  that  title  well  de- 
serves it.  The  «;tory  fol'cws  her  life  from  early  Chitd- 
hooa  until  she  becomes  a  young  woman,  and  is  full 
of  incidents  showing  her  moral  and  physical  courage 
as  well  as  her  other  admirable  qualities.  Published 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

The  lectures  on  ancient  Egypt  which  Miss  Amelia 
B.  Edwards  delivered  in  this  country,  after  she  had 
forsaken  the  gentle  arts  of  fiction  for  the  wondrous 
facts  of  archaeology,  have  been  collected  and,  with 
notes  and  various  amendments,  form  a  large  and  in- 
teresting volume  entitled  "  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and 
Explorers."  Besides  recounting  and  describing  the 
achievements  of  modern  explorers,  Miss  Edwards 
"  popularizes "  the  results  of  their  work  by  recon- 
structing Egyptian  society.  The  book  is  a  hand- 
some one  and  freely  illustrated.  Published  by  Har- 
per &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $4.00;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

A  pretty  and  amusing  volume  is  "Jack  and  Jill," 
partly  written  and  partly  compiled  by  W.  E.  Brown. 
There  is  an  introductory  historical  account  of  the 
famous  old  rhyme,  then  an  amplification  and 
elaboration  of  it  in  verses  by  Mr.  Brown,  and,  finally, 
several  other  versions  of  the  same  simple  tale  told  in 
imitation  of  Tennyson's,  Whitman's,  Austin  Dob- 
son's,  and  other  poets'  styles— these  last  by  Mr. 
Brown  and  Charles  Battell  Loomis.  The  book  is 
handsomely  printed,  and  the  illustrations  by  Miss 
Elizabeth  Curtis  are  excellent.  Published — for  the 
benefit  of  the  Silver  Street  Kindergarten  Society — 
and  for  sale  by  William  Doxey,  San  Francisco  ; 
price,  $2  50. 

"An  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  Old 
Testament,"  by  Professor  S.  R.  Driver,  D.  D.,  is 
the  .initial  volume  of  the  new  International  Theo- 
logical Library  which  is  now  appearing  under  the 
editorial  supervision  of  Professor  Briggs,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York,  and  Pro- 
fessor Stewart  D.  F.  Salmond,  D.  D.,  of  Free 
Church  College,  Aberdeen.  The  purpose  of  this 
first  volume  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  contents 
and  general  structure  of  the  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  together  with  some  indication  of 
their  general  character  and  aim.  Published  by 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  ; 
for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

George  Saintsbury,  a  cultivated  French  scholar 
and  himself  a  critic  of  standing,  has  translated  a 
number  of  critical  essays  on  English  literature  from 
the  French  of  Edmond  Scherer,  and  they  appear  in 
a  volume  entitled  "  Essays  on  English  Literature." 
The  subjects  are  George  Eliot— "  Silas  Marner"; 
John  Stuart  Mill ;  Shakespeare  ;    George  Eliot— 


"Daniel  Deronda";  Taine's  "  History  of  English 
Literature"  ;  Shakespeare  and  Criticism  ;  Milton  and 
"  Paradise  Lost " ;  Laurence  Sterne,  or  the  Humorist ; 
Wordsworth  ;  Thomas  Carlyle  ;  "  Endymion"  ;  and 
George  Eliot  again — not  very  modern,  perhaps,  but 
variously  interesting  as  presenting  the  opinions  of  a 
cultivated  foreigner.  Published  by  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

The  bound  volume  of  Harper's  Young  People  for 
1891  is  a  splendid  treasury  of  amusement  for  chil- 
dren from  the  nursery  age  almost  until  they  are 
ready  for  college.  In  the  way  of  continued  stories, 
it  contains  "  Campmates,"  by  Kirk  Munroe  ;  "  Men 
of  Iron,"  by  Howard  Pyle  ;  "Flying  Hill  Farm," 
by  Sophie  Swett ;  "Dick  of  Diamond  Rock,"  by 
J.  Macdonald  Oxley  ;  "The  Moon  Prince,"  by  R. 
K.  Munkittrick  ;  and  "Jack  and  Jake,"  by  Thomas 
Nelson  Page.  Among  the  writers  of  short  stories 
are  Juliana  Conover,  Margaret  Bisland,  M.  E.  M. 
Davis,  Mary  E.  Wilkins,  David  Ker,  Harriet  Pres- 
cott  Spofford,  Lucy  C.  Little,  Hezekiah  Butterworth, 
Nora  Perry,  John  Habberton,  H.  H.  Boyesen, 
Annie  Bronson  King,  and  other  of  the  best  Ameri- 
can writers  of  fiction,  and  the  instructive  articles 
include  papers  in  science,  athletics,  fancy  work, 
carpentering,  taxidermy,  and  a  variety  of  topics. 
The  illustrations  are  fully  as  good  as  appear  in  the 
magazines  for  older  readers,  among  the  contributors 
being  C.  D.  Gibson,  Howard  Pyle,  C.  Carleton, 
W.  A.  Rogers,  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  F.  S.  Church, 
W.  Hamilton  Gibson,  Edmund  H.  Garrett,  and  P. 
Newell.  There  are  a  number  of  departments  to 
interest  boys,  others  are  specially  for  their  sisters, 
and  the  little  ones  of  the  nursery  are  not  forgotten. 
Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3-50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


History  and  Biography. 
The  "  Life  of  Madame  de  Stael,"  which  Fanny 
Hale  Gardiner  has  translated  from  the  French  of 
Albert  Sorel,  is  a  book  that  one  reads  with  a  deal  of 
pleasure  and  profit,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  vol- 
umes of  the  current  series  of  Les  Grands  Ecrivains 
Francais  which  are  now  being  translated  into  En- 
glish and  are  published  in  tasteful  little  volumes  by 
A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago;  price,  $1.00;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"On  the  Border  with  Crook,"  by  Captain  John  G. 
Bourke,  of  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry,  is  a 
book  of  some  five  hundred  pages,  in  which  a  mem- 
ber of  General  Crook's  military  staff  tells  how  the 
great  Indian  fighter  conducted  his  campaigns  with 
the  savages  and  how  he  endeavored  to  civilize  them. 
Moving  adventures,  humor,  pathos,  history,  and  a 
treatise  on  the  Indian  nature  and  possibyities  .ire 
among  the  commendable  features  of  the  book,  which 
is  illustrated  by  a  few  good  reproductions  of  photo- 
graphs. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
York  ;  price,  $3.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

J.  A.  Froude  has  written,  as  supplement  to  his 
V  History  of  England,"  a  special  volume  on  "  The 
Divorce  of  Catherine  of  Aragon,"  in  which  he  makes 
a  strong  plea  for  Henry  the  Eighth.  The  historian 
does  not  entirely  overlook  the  importance  of  Henry's 
personal  desires  in  bringing  about  the  divorce,  but 
he  points  out  and  offers  as  part  justification  the  con- 
currence of  English  popular  sentiment  with  the 
king's  views  and  the  political  wisdom  of  his  move. 
The  book  is  an  interesting  one,  and— like  every- 
thing Mr.  Froude  writes  now — will  doubtless  give 
rise  to  a  lively  discussion.  Published  by  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  second  volume  of  ' '  Chronicles  of  the  Builders 
of  the  Commonwealth  :  Historical  Character  Study," 
by  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft,  contains  a  few  chapters 


on  the  history  of  California,  Oregon,  and  the  West- 
ern States,  which  serve  as  a  general  background  to 
the  twenty  biographies  which  form  the  main  feature 
of  the  work.  The  men  whose  lives  are  given  in  this 
volume  are  Lorenzo  Sawyer,  John  G.  Downey, 
George  C.  Perkins,  Orville  C.  Pratt,  James  A. 
Waymire,  Milton  A.  Wheaion,  George  Hyde,  Annis 
Merrill,  Charles  Maclay,  Robert  M.  Widney,  Jere- 
miah F.  Sullivan,  Peter  Dean,  Charles  F.  Lou, 
Matthew  P.  Deady,  Henry  W.  Corbitt,  Solomon 
Hirsch,  La  Fayette  Grover,  Philip  A.  Marquam, 
Van  B.  de  Lashmutt,  and  Joseph  Simon,  and  the 
features  of  each  are  shown  in  an  engraved  portrait. 
Published  and  for  sale  by  The  History  Company, 
San  Francisco. 

"The  Franco  -  German  War  of  1870-71,"  by 
Field-Marshal  Count  Helmuth  von  Moltke,  was  ob- 
tained from  its  distinguished  author  almost  by  a 
trick.  He  had  often  expressed  objection  to  memoirs, 
as  being  evidence  of  vanity  and  as  tending  to  give 
a  personal  bias  to  history,  and  he  used  to  declare 
"everything  official  that  I  have  had  occasion  to 
write,  or  that  is  worth  remembering,  is  to  be  seen  in 
the  archives  of  the  staff  corps."  But  he  acknowl- 
edged that  the  official  history  of  the  campaign  of 
1870-71  was  too  technical  and  too  full  of  detail  for 
the  general  run  of  readers,  and  so  he  let  himself  be 
persuaded  to  re-write  that  history  in  condensed  form. 
The  result  is  the  volume  which  has  recently  been 
translated  from  the  German  by  Clara  Bell  and 
Henry  W.  Fischer,  which  is  a  concise  history  of  the 
war  as  seen  from  his  standpoint  of  chief  of  the  gen- 
eral staff.  A  portrait  of  Von  Moltke  serves  as  a 
frontispiece,  and  in  a  cover-pocket  is  an  excellent 
map  of  the  scene  of  the  campaign.  Published  by 
Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York  ;  price,  $3.00  ;  for 
sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 


—  Magic  Lanterns  and  Views  for  amuse- 
ment  or  instruction.  Largest  stock  on  the  coast  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  Greenbaum's    "Amo,"    the    latest    per- 
fume. 


A  NEW  BOOK  FOR  BOYS. 


By  GEORGE  MANVILLE  FENN. 


SYD  BELTON 


THE  BOY  WHO  WOULD  NOT  GO  TO  SEA. 
By  George  Manville  Fenn,  author  of 
"Nat  the  Naturalist,"  "In  the  King's  Name," 
"  Dick  o'  the  Fens."  etc.  With  six  full-pag-1' 
illustrations.     i2mo.     Cloth,  $1.50. 

The  numerous  readers  of  Mr.  Fenn's  books  will 
find  this  volume  as  entertaining  as  the  best  of  the 
author's  previous  stories. 

APPLETONS'  HAND-BOOK  OF 
WINTER  RESORTS. 

For  Tourists  and  Invalids.  Giving  complete  infor- 
mation as  to  winter  sanitaria  and  places  of  re- 
sort in  the  United  States,  the  West  Indies,  the 
Bermudas,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  Mexico. 
New  edition,  December,  1891,  revised  to  date. 
With  Maps,  Illustrations,  Table  of  Railroad 
Fares,  etc.     i2mo.     Paper  cover,  50  cents. 


SST  Send  for  the  Iwliday  edition  of  Appletons'  Monthly 
Bulletin,  containing  descriptions  of  a  large  number  of 
new  and  recent  books  suitable  for  holiday  gifts,  -with 
specimen  illustrations,  etc.    Mailed  free  on  request. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO., 

1,3,  &  5  Bond  Street,  New  York. 


€f)t  efmgtmas  "©enturg" 

A  beautiful  Christmas  number — Christmas  stories,  Christmas  poems,  Christ- 
mas pictures.  A  great  list  of  contributors.  Sold  everywhere;  price  35  cents. 
See  special  offer  to  new  subscribers  in  the  December  number. 

mt  ©firtstma*  "&t  J£tci)0la<r 

A  splendid  gift-book  for  only  25  cents.  A  years  subscription  to  this  "  the  best 
of  children's  magazines,"  $3.00  —  a  Christmas  present  twelve  times  a  year. 

©fmStmag  25oofc£ 

Write  to  the  publishers  for  particulars  regarding  The  Century  Dictionary, 
now  entirely  completed.  Ask  to  see  at  the  stores  "The  Women  of  the  French 
Salons,"  "Siberia  and  the  Exile  System,"  by  George  Kennan.  "Sport  with 
Gun  and  Rod,"  etc., — for  children.  "  Ladv  Jane."  "  Marjoric  and  Her  Papa.' 
the  famous  "Brownie  Books,"  etc.     TI-TE   CENTURY   CO..  New  York. 


~^T'  \ 


Bibles,  Prayers,  and  Hymnals,  Booklets, 

Xmas  Cards,  Calendars,  Juvenile  Books, 

-AND  — 

STANDARD    LITERATURE  [IN    CLOTH    AND    FINE    BINDINGS. 


OPEN     EVENINGS  ! 
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LITERARY   NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
Harper's  Weekly  for  this  week  is  the  Christmas 
number,  and  contains  stories  by  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Richard  Harding  Davis,  and  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
The  illustrations  are  by  A.  B.  Frost,  Frederic  Rem- 
ington and  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum. 

Mrs.  Grimwood's  "Three  Years  of  Life  in  Mani- 
pur  "  is  just  ready  in  London.  The  edition  was  all 
sold  before  it  appeared. 

Gail  Hamilton  will  write  on  *'  Kings  Who  Earn 
Their  Living  "  in  the  Youth's  Companion.  In  the 
coming  volume  of  the  paper,  the  Marquis  of  Lome 
tells  the  story  of  Kensington  Palace  and  its  famous 
occupants.  The  Lady  Jeune,  the  queen's  close 
friend,  in  a  charming  article,  raises  the  curtain  on 
royal  housekeeping.  "  How  the  Pope  Keeps 
House,"  in  an  article  by  an  eminent  Italian  journal- 
ist, suggests  His  Holiness  in  a  new  guise. 

Among  the  notable  features  of  the  Christmas 
Century  are : 

Four  of  Raphael's  masterpieces,  engraved  by  Cole ;  six 
nativity  subjects :  "  The  Annunciation  to  the  Shepherds,"  by 
Bastien  Le  Page ;  a  Madonna,  by  Dagnan-Bouveret;  "Holy 
Night,"  by  Fritz  von  Uhde  ;  "  The  Arrival  of  the  Shepherds," 
by  H.  Lerolle  ;  "  The  Apparition  to  the  Shepherds,"  by  P. 
Lagarde ;  "Holy  Family,"  by  F.  V.  DuMond  ;  Christmas 
poems,  by  Edith  Thomas,  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  R.  W. 
Gilder,  and  others;  four  Christmas  stories,  including  "A 
Christmas  Fantasy  with  a  Moral,"  by  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,  and  "The  Christmas  Sbadrach,"  by  Frank  R. 
Stockton  ;  "  The  Golden  Age  of  Pastel,"  by  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Champney;  "The  Bowery,"  described  by  Julian  Ralph; 
"  Mother  and  Child,"  from  a  painting  by  Abbott  H.  Thayer, 
illustrating  "The  Charms  of  Childhood,"  by  Viola  Rose- 
boro' ;  "  Mozart,"  by  Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason,  apropos  of 
the  Mozart  Centenary  ;  General  Sherman's  letters  regarding 
the  San  Francisco  Vigilantes,  supplementing  Mr.  Coleman's 
paper;  and  the  first  chapters  of  "Characteristics,"  by  Dr. 
Weir  Mitchell,  a  novelette  which  will  run  through  several 
numbers. 

Samuel  Smiles  has  a  new  book  in  the  press  of  the 
Harpers.  It  is  called  "Jasmin:  Barber,  Poet, 
Philanthropist." 

A  curious  thing — Smollett's  "  Roderick  Random," 
revised,  expurgated,  and  scoured  for  general  and 
family  reading,  is  to  be  published  serially  in  a  foreign 
periodical. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  biography  of  her  husband, 
Thomas  J.  Jackson — or  Stonewall  Jackson,  as  he 
was  commonly  called — is  all  ready  for  publication 
by  the  Harpers,  with  an  introduction  by  Dr.  Henry 
M.  Field. 

A  translation  into  English  of  Hans  Christian  An- 
dersen's letters  to  Dickens  is  coming  out  in  London. 

Richard  Harding  Davis  has  written  for  Harper's 
Monthly  a  Christmas  story,  in  which  the  delightful 
Van  Bibber  figures.  It  has  been  illustrated  by 
the  first  pictures  of  Van  Bibber  yet  made.  "I 
always  declared  that  no  one  but  my  friend  Gibson 
should  draw  Van  Bibber,"  says  Mr.  Davis.  So 
Gibson  is  the  illustrator.  He  and  Mr.  Davis 
have  had  consultations  with  regard  to  the  dress  and 
general  features  of  this  personage,  and  have  evolved 
a  picture  of  him  which  satisfies  his  creator.  Mr. 
Davis  is  now  at  work  on  a  Christmas  story,  in  which 
Gallegher  reappears.  He  found  this  character  in 
the  office-boy  of  the  Philadelphia  Press,  with  which 
he  was  formerly  connected.  They  frequently  used 
to  go  off  on  assignments  together.  Gallegher  has 
disappeared  now,  and  Mr.  Davis  thinks  of  advertis- 
ing for  him. 

St.  Nicholas,  the  Century  Company's  magazine 
for  girls  and  boys,  announces  the  following  pro- 
gramme for  1892 : 

"Tom  Paulding:  A  Story  of  Buried  Treasure  in  the 
Streets  of  New  York,"  by  Erander  Matthews;  "Two  Girls 
and  a  Boy,"  by  Lieutenant  Robert  H.  Fletcher  ;  "  The  Ad- 
miral's Caravan,"  by  Charles  E.  Carryl  ;  "The  White  Cave," 
by  William  O.  Stoddard  ;  "  The  City  of  Stories,*'-  by  Frank 
M.  Bicknell ;  "A  Spoiled  Darling,"  by  Frances  Courtenay 
Baylor ;  "  When  I  was  Your  Age,"  by  Laura  E.  Richards ; 
"Strange  Corners  of  Our  Country,"  by  Charles  F.  Lummis  ; 


"  Boys  and  the  National  Guard,"  by  Lieutenant  W.  R. 
Hamilton  ;  "  Honors  to  the  Flag,"  by  W.  J.  Henderson  ; 
"The  Comer  of  the  Column."  by  J.  T.  Trowbridge;  '_*A 
Dash  with  Dogs  for  Life  or  Death."  by  Lieutenant  Frederick 
Schwatka  ;  "  An  American  Family  in  Egypt,"  by  Colonel  S. 
H.  Lockett;  "  After  Black  Euck  in  India,"  by  Clarence  B. 
Moore;  "Childhood  in  Japan,"  by  Ida  C.  Hodnett;  "A 
South  American  Hunt,"  by  Herbert  H.  Smith  ;  "  Australian 
Sketches,"  by  James  O'Brien;  "The  Boyhood  of  Louis 
XIV.,"  "William  the  Conqueror,"  by  Adele  Orpen  ;  "The 
Last  Conquistador,"  by  E.  S.  Brooks  ;  "  Marcus  Aurelius," 
by  Elinor  Lewis  ;  "A  King  Without  a  Throne,"  by  Tudor 
Jenks  ;  "  The  Sea-Fight  off  the  Azores,"  by  C.  H.  Palmer ; 
"  Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes,"  by  Professor  F.  D.  Chester; 
"The  Busy  Pages  of  the  Supreme  Court,"  by  One  of  Them; 
"A  Young  Girl's  Silhouettes,"  with  an  introduction  by 
Joseph  Jefferson. 

Writers  will  be  interested  in  hearing  that  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  Youth's  Companion  offer  the  follow- 
ing four  prizes  for  the  best  serial  stories,  to  be  written 
expressly  for  the  Companion : 

Two  thousand  dollars  for  the  best  serial ;  one  thousand 
dollars  for  the  second  best ;  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  third 
best ;  and  one  thousand  dollars  for  the  fourth  best.  The 
competition  will  be  governed  by  rules,  to  which  all  who 
enter  it  must  conform.  For  the  terms  of  the  competition 
send  your  name  and  address,  and  a  two-cent  stamp,  to 
assistant  editors.  Youth's  Companion,  Boston,  Mass. 

A  book  on  the  Chilean  revolution  of  this  year  is 
already  in  print.  It  is  the  work  of  Maurice  H. 
Hervey,  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Times. 

The  Harpers  have  just  ready,  in  book-form,  Mr. 
Du  Maurier's  story,  "  Peter  Ibbetson."  It  is  issued 
with  the  numerous  illustrations  by  the  author. 

In  the  suppressed  Byron  volume,  so  interesting  to 
collectors,  is  this  extraordinary  passage  from  one  of 
the  poet's  letters  : 

"  I  am  married  at  last,  and  mean  no  disrespect  to  Lady 
B.,  who,  though  she  may  be  a  seraph  to  her  friends,  and 
really  is,  I  believe,  a  good  woman,  is  a  devil  to  me." 

"Mark  Twain"  contributes  to  the  December 
number  of  Harpers  Magazine  a  curious  article  on 
"  Mental  Telegraphy." 

A  critical  biographical  essay  and  a  general  bibli- 
ography accompany  the  first  complete  translation  of 
Poe's  poems  just  coming  out  at  Rome. 

Among  books  for  boys  and  girls,  issued  by  the 
Century  Company,  are  the  following  : 

"Lady  Jane,"  by  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison.  246  pages,  illus- 
trations by  R.  B.  Birch.     Price,  §1.50. 

"Maijorie  and  Her  Papa,"  by  Lieutenant  Robert  H. 
Fletcher.  Large  quarto,  with  the  original  pictures  enlarged. 
Price,  $1.00. 

"  Baby  World,"  edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  Quarto, 
150  pages,  fully  illustrated.     In  boards,  $1  00. 

"The  Brownies:  Their  Book,"  by  Palmer  Cox.  Quarto, 
150  pages,  illustrated.     Price,  in  boards,  £1.50. 

"Another  Brownie  Book,"  by  Palmer  Cox.  150  pages, 
illustrated.     In  boards,  $1.50. 

"  Daddy  Jake,  The  Runaway,"  by  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
("  Uncle  Remus ").  Quarto,  145  pages,  illustrated  by 
Kemble.     In  boards.  Si. 00. 

"Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark,"  by  Washington  Gladden. 
Small  4to.,  200  pages,  illustrated.     In  cloth,  Si. 25. 

"The  Boy's  Book  of  Sports,"  edited  by  Maurice  Thomp- 
son.    8vo,  352  pages,  illustrated.     In  cloth,  S2.00. 

"  St.  Nicholas  Songs,"  edued  by  Professor  Waldo  S.  Pratt. 
200  pages,  sheet-music  size,  illustrated.  Cloth,  £2  00 ; 
leather,  S3. 50. 


Books  of  Travel. 
"  Three  Vassar  Girls  in  the  Tyrol,"  by  Elizabeth 
W.  Champneys  ;  "The  Knockabout  Club  on  the 
Spanish  Main,"  by  Fred  A.  Ober  ;  and  "  Zig-Zag 
Journeys  in  Australia,"  by  Hezekiah  Butterwortb, 
are  three  excellent  books  of  travel  for  children. 
Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.50, 
$1.50,  and  $1.75,  respectively  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

A  simple  and  straightforward  account  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands  is  given  in  "One  Summer  in 
Hawaii,"  by  Helen  Mather,  whose  notes  of  travel, 
written  originally  for  the  benefit  of  relatives  at  home, 
have  now  been  expanded  into  a  book  and  provided 
with  a  number  of  illustrations.  Published  by  the 
Cassell  Company,  New  York  ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale 
by  C.  Beach. 

"  By  Land  and  Sea,"  by  Harriet  E.  Francis,  con- 
tains the  results  of  the  writer's  observations  in 
Greece,  Portugal,  and  Austro-Hungary  during  her 


husband's  residence  in  those  countries  as  United 
States  Minister  and  during  a  tour  of  the  world, 
together  with  fragmentary  letters  written  to  her 
children  during  the  lady's  other  travels.  The  book 
is  illustrated  from  photographs.  Published  by 
Nims  &  Knight,  Troy,  N.  Y.;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

Those  wideawake  and  lucky  young  fellows,  the 
"boy   travelers,"   have    been   off  on  another  long 
journey,  under  the  guidance  of  Colonel  Thomas  W. 
Knox,  and  the  account  of  their  experiences  is  given  i 
in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  series,  entitled  "The  j 
Boy  Travelers  in  Northern  Europe."    Their  route  1 
lay  in  the  most  interesting  parts  of  Holland,  Ger-  ; 
many,   Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  what 
they   saw   is   graphically   reproduced    in    text    and  j 
picture.     Published  by   Harper   &    Brothers,   New 
York  ;  price,  $3.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

The  series  of  papers  on  travel  in  Chile,  Peru,  the 
Argentine,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay,  which  Theodore 
Child  has  been  contributing  to  Harper's  Magazine 
in  the  past  year,  have  been  collected  and  appear 
in  a  large  and  handsome  volume  entitled  "The  j 
Spanish- American  Republics."  Mr.  Child  is  a  man  j 
of  wide  culture  and  experience,  an  accomplished 
traveler,  and  a  delightful  raconteur,  and  his  qualities 
show  in  this  book  at  their  best.  The  people,  their 
customs  and  government,  and  the  products  and 
possibilities  of  the  countries  are  treated  at  consider- 
able length,  and  this  result  of  Mr.  Child's  travels 
constitutes  the  latest  and  best  account  of  our  neigh- 
bors of  the  southern  half  of  the  New  World.  Pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Brothers.  New  York  ;  price, 
S3.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Seas  and  Lands"  is  the  title  given  to  the  volume 
in  which  are  reprinted  Sir  Edwin  Arnold's  letters  to 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph  during  his  recent  jour- 
ney around  the  world.     His  itinerary  took  him  from 


England  across  the  Atlantic,  through  the  United 
States — he  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  cable-cars,  Seal 
Rocks,  and  Chinese  Quarter  of  San  Francisco — and 
to  Japan,  where  he  remained  long,  and  finally  bad 
to  England  by  way  of  the  Suez  Canal.  The  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  Japan,  and  of  that 
land  of  lotus-eaters  Sir  Edwin  writes  with  a  poet's 
enthusiasm.  The  book  is  provided  with  photo- 
gravure illustrations  of  Japanese  ladies  and  servants, 
bits  of  town  and  country,  and  other  scenes,  which 
well  supplement  the  text.  Published  by  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co  ,  New  York  ;  price,  $5-°° ;  for  sale  by 
the  booksellers. 


—  Lorgnettes  for  the  theatre  in  artistic 
designs  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s.  642  Market  Street, 
Chronicle  Building.     Open  evenings. 

HOLIDAY 

BOOK    SALE! 

PICTURE    SALE! 

Closing  Out  Our  Retail  Department 

Positively  no  house  can  afford  to  duplicate 
our  low  prices  and  continue  this  line  of 
business. 


SEE   OUR    NEW   ART-ROOM. 


Our  large  stock  of  Holiday  Goods  now  being  placed  on 
our  counters.  Books,  Pictures.  Stationery,  Albums  ;  Stand- 
ard  Books  of  History,  Biography,  Travel,  Fiction,  Poetry; 
Juvenile  Books,  Illustrated  Books,  Booklets,  Books  in  Fine 
Bindings.     A  beautiful  display  of  Christmas  Cards. 

Picturesque  California.^^^bt; 

publication  ever  issued.     Nothing  equals  it  as  a  Christmas 

Gift.  OPEN  EVENINGS. 


THE    J.    DEWING    CO., 


Flood  Building, 


813  Market  Street. 


Now  Heady  at  all  the  Bookstores. 

Kennan's  "Siberia." 


"SIBERIA 
SYSTEM,"  by 


AND     THE     EXILE 
George  Kennan. 


te 


The  book  upon  which.  Mr.  Kennan  has  been 
so  long  engaged, —  his  ^vo^ld- famous  articles 
from  The  Century,  revised  and  rewritten,  with 
appendixes  containing  important  original  docu- 
ments, secret  stenographic  reports,  citations  from 
Russian  newspapers,  etc.  Issued  simultaneously 
in  five  languages.  1000  pages  richly  illustrated, 
in  two  handsome  volumes,  price  $6.00. 

N&w  and  Standard  Books. 

The  Women   of  the   French  Salons. 

The  illustrated  gift-book  of  the  season;  printed  in  two 
colors,  cloth,  rich  binding,  gilt  top,  $6.00.   In  vellum,  $10. 00. 

The  Land  of  the  Lamas. 

By  W.  W.  Rockhux.  Travels  in  Mongolia  and  Tibet. 
Illustrated,  Svo.     Price  $3.50. 

The  Squirrel  Inn. 

By  Frank  R.  Stockton  :  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Frost; 
Svo,  222  pages,  cloth.     Price  $125. 

Two  Worlds  and  Other  Poems. 

By  Richard  Watson  Gilder.  Small  Svo,  115  pages. 
In  cloth,  75  cents:   in  vellum,  $1.50. 

Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod.    i\~ew  Edition.) 

Large  Svo,  900  pages,  magnificendy  Illustrated.    $5.00. 

The  Autobiography  of  Joseph  Jefferson. 

8vo,5oopages:  illustrated  with  nearly  looportraits.  $4.00. 

Christmas  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Ask   to  see  The  Century  Co's  books  at  the  stores;    they  include  "Lady  Jane"   ($1.50), 

"  Maijorie  and  Her  Papa"  ($1.00),  the  famous  "  Brownie  Books"  ($1.50  each),  a  new  edition 

of  "  Baby  World  "  ($1.00),  "Santa  Claus  on  a  Lark"  ($1.25),  "  Daddy  Jake  the  Runaway," 

by  "Uncle  Remus"  ($1. 00),  "The  Boys'  Book  of  Sports"  ($2.00),  "St.  Nicholas  Son  gs"($2.oo). 

Sold  by  all  dealers,  or  sent,  post-paid,  on  receipt  0/  price,  by  the  publishers, 

THE   CENTURY   CO.,  New  York. 
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The  Boundary  Post. 


"A  Christmas   Present  that  comes  every  week   in  the  year." 


The  Youth's  Companion. 


550,000 

Copies 

Christmas 

Companion. 


The  Double  Christmas   Holiday  Number  of  The  Companion  and  the  beautiful  picture,  "A  Yard  of  Roses,' 
will  be  sent  in  time  for  Christmas  to  New  Subscribers  who  send  $1.75  at  once. 


52  Xmas  Presents  and  "A  Yard  of  Roses. 

50,000  Copies  Extra  of  "A  Yard  of  Roses"  Ordered  for  Christmas. 


!! 


The   Volume  for  1892  will   Contain 

Many  XotabU  F  Among  them  are  (he  following.      The  Full  Prospectus  trill  be  sent  on  Application. 


Nine  Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 
Articles  of  Practical  Advice. 
Railway  Life  and  Adventure. 
700  Large  Pages. 

Subtcriptiom  sent  at  once  icith  -?7.' 


100  Stories  of  Adventure. 
Sketches  of  Travel. 
Charming  Children's  Page. 
Weekly  Supplements. 


The  Best  Short  Stories. 
Hints  on  Se!t'=  Education. 
Household  Articles. 
Five  Holiday  Numbers. 


TT?(.'ii   suh.rrtbinQ 

....  ntion  1 


7  irll!  obtain  The  Companion  Free  to  January  1st,  ami  for  all  of  1S02. 


THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  41  Temple  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 


December  14,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


VANITY    FAIR. 

Jules  Simon  will  publish  shortly,  in  Paris,  a  book 
called  "The  Woman  of  the  Twentieth  Century." 
"  The  Decline  of  Matrimony  "  would  be  a  title  more 
accurately  descriptive.  The  book  treats,  M.  Simon 
said  recently,  of  the  dissolution  of  the  family,  espe- 
cially among  the  working  classes.  The  wife  has  be- 
come a  working-woman,  the  book  says,  passes  her 
whole  day  and  often  a  part  of  the  night  in  the  fac- 
tory, the  husband  goes  his  independent  way,  and 
the  end  is  the  end  of  the  marriage  contract.  When 
asked,  many  years  ago,  why  he  did  not  like  to 
marry,  the  French  working-man  answered:  "I 
would  marry  if  I  could  get  a  divorce  when  I  thought 
it  necessary."  Now  that  divorce  has  been  intro- 
duced, however,  the  number  of  marriages  has  failed 
to  increase  and  the  number  of  separations  grows 
from  year  to  year.  In  1890.  the  number  of  mar- 
riages m  France  was  3,602  less  than  in  1889.  In 
i88r  there  were  r,657  divorces  to  10,000  marriages  ; 
1890  there  were  5  457  divorces  to  10,000  mar- 
ages.  The  day  is  near  at  hand,  M.  Simon  thinks, 
when  there  will  be  as  many  divorces  as  marriages  in 
France. 


Thirty-five  years  ago.  Punch  photographed  the 
"air  sex  by  saying  :  "  There  are  several  things  which 
irou  can  never  get  a  lady,  be  she  young  or  old,  to 
:onfess  to.  Here  are  some  of  them  :  That  she  laces 
ight  ;  that  her  shoes  are  too  small  for  her  ;  that  she 
s  ever  tired  at  a  ball  ;  that  she  paints  ;  that  she  is 
is  old  as  she  looks  ;  that  she  has  been  more  than 
ive  minutes  dressing  ;  that  she  kept  you  waiting  ; 
hat  she  blushed  when  a  certain  person's  name  was 
rentioned  ;  that  she  ever  says  a  thing  that  she 
oes  not  mean  ;  that  she  is  fond  of  scandal  ;  that 
can  not  keep  a  secret  ;  that  she— she  of  all  per- 
ms tn  the  world— is  in  love  ;  that  she  does  not  want 
new  bonnet ;  that  she  can  do  with  a  single  thing 
when  she  is  about  to  travel  ;  that  she  has  not 
disposition  of  a  saint— or  how  could  she  go 
trough  one-half  of  what  she  does  ?  That  she  does 
•  know  belter  than  every  one  else  what  is  good  for 
;  that  she  is  a  flirt  or  a  coquette  ;  that  she  is 
er  in  the  wrong."  Somehow  the  photograph  does 
seem  that  old,  does  it  ? 


he. 


This  Beau  Brummel  was  said  to  be  his  own  designer, 
sketching  the  garments  he  desired  in  water-colors 
and  then  letting  his  tailor  cut   them   accordingly. 
He  modified  or  accentuated  the  latest  London  styles 
to  suit  his  better  taste,  and  would  not  allow  the  tailor 
to  depart  in  the  slightest  degTee  from  his  designs. 
He  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  tailors,  until  he 
employed  one  in   London  for  his  own  special  use. 
In  commenting  upon  this  remarkable  article,  a  New 
York  tailor  made  some  surprising  revelations.     "Of 
course,"  he  said,  "  that  part  about  the  painting  de- 
signs is  all  rot,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
man  in  New  York,  or  any  other  part  of  this  country, 
who  has  a  private  tailor.     But  I  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  a  good  idea.     There  are  many  custom- 
ers of  this  place  who  spend  more  money  every  year 
than  it  would  cost  them  to  have  first-class  tailors  of 
their  own.     There  would  be  many  advantages  in 
having  a  private  tailor.      You   could  select    your 
materials  and  be  certain  that  they  would  be  made  as 
finely   as  possible.     You   would   not  have  to  wait 
while    somebody    else's    orders    were    being   filled. 
You  could  have  as  many  new  clothes  as  you  wanted, 
and  the  extra   expense   would   be   the  cost  of  the 
materials  only,  for  your  tailor's  salary  would  be  go- 
ing on  all  the  lime,  anyhow.     In  fact,  it  would  be  a 
very  excellent  idea,  especially  for  the  man  who  has 
any   original   ideas    regarding   his  clothes   that  he 
wishes  carried  out.     With  a  private  tailor  he  could 
experiment  all  he  wanted  to,  while  the  fashionable 
public  tailor  might    decline  to  indulge  his  whims. 
You  see.  the  fashionable  tailor  can't  afford  to  make 
clothes  that  don't  look  well,  and  if  a  man  wanted 
some  outlandish  cut,  the  fashionable  tailor  might  re- 
fuse to  make  it,  because  it  would  reflect  upon  him  in 
the  eyes  of  men  who  are  not  whimsical.     I  would 
like  to  see  some  crank  on  clothes  experiment  with  a 
private  tailor." 


9 


The  consideration  of  all  others,  which  keeps  a 
"'-respecting  man  away  from  church  (says  London 
tihj,  is  consideration  for  his  hat.  If  you  look  at 
thing  historically,  you  will  find  that  the  falling 
in  male  attendance  at  church  dates  from  the  in- 
duction of  chimney-pot  hats.  If,  on  the  other 
nd,  you  look  at  the  philosophy  of  the  thing,  you 
11  see  at  once  that  the  two  phenomena  are  in  the 
ation  of  cause  and  effect.  No  man  can  pray  col- 
tedly,  or  lift  up  his  soul  in  praise,  or  fix  his  alten- 
K  on  a  learned  discourse,  with  the  knowledge 
in  him  that  he  is  making  a  boot-scraper  of  his 
1  silk  hat,  or  that  the  lady  at  his  side  has  just 
ted  her  umbrella  through  it,  or  that  the  little  boy 
n'nd  is  playing  at  foot-ball  with  it.  Except  to  the 
1  who  can  stand  a  new  hat  every  Monday  morn- 
divine  worship,  under  these  conditions,  becomes 
irofane  mockery.  Nor  is  a  cloak-room  any 
ledy  for  this  difficulty.  To  many  minds,  it  will 
aggravate  the  evil.  So  long  as  a  man  sticks  to 
lat,  he  knows  the  worst.  At  any  rate,  he  is  s> 
;  against  losing  it.  No.  What  is  wanted  is  a 
ate  receptacle  for  each  individual  hat.  under  its 
ler's  eye.  Let  the  church  provide  that,  and  men 
go  to  church  as  their  chimney-pot-less  ancestors 


ill  it  not  in  Gath,  but  milady  this  season  has  dis- 
ed  the  cumbersome  petticoats,  and  even  the 
rate  dress-lining,  the  latter  being  attached  to  the 
itself,  like  the  fining  of  a  jacket.  This  is  better 
any  divided  garment  ever  invented.  The  long, 
ing  skirt  is  perfectly  comfortable,  and  the  limbs 
s  untrarameled  as  they  ought  to  be,  consistent 
femininity.  A  short  eider-down  skirt,  coming 
below  the  knee,  gives  warmth  and  protection, 
tuld  seem  that  dress  reform  is  really  beginning 
i  right  direction  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  the 
fold  undergarmentsthat  ladies  used  to  wear, 
ubstituling  well-fitting,  warmer  clothing  in  their 
s.  One  by  one  surplus  garments  are  dispensed 
until  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  really 

!>rtable  apparel, 
ne  time  ago,  we  printed  an  account  of  a  youth- 
«m  llionaire  who  was  said  to  have  in  his  retinue  of 
sen  its  a  private  tailor.     This  young  man  was  said 
■^  the  best-dressed  young  man   in   New  York. 


While  a  nineteen  or  twenty-inch  waist  is  a  de- 
formity in  an  adult  woman,  it  may  justly  be  doubted 
whether  the  twenty-six-inch  waist  of  the  Venus  de 
Medici  is  not  somewhat  too  large  to  be  in  propor- 
tion  with  the  figure  of  the  average  American  woman. 
It  is  characteristic  of  women  of  the  highest  types  of 
the   Indo-European  races    to   have  wide   hips  and 
narrow  waists.     In  other  races,  the   hips  are   nar- 
rower and  the  waists  larger.    The  American  woman 
appears,  in  consequence  of  her  large  hip  measure- 
ment,  to  have  a  smaller  waist  than  she  actually  has. 
To  the  unskilled  masculine  eye,  a  girl  with  a  waist 
of  22  or  22',   inches  may  seem  to  have  a  wasp  like 
figure,   when,  in  reality,   her   measurement  is  very 
nearly  what  it  should  be  to  satisfy  the  critical  judg- 
ment of  an  artist  or   her  family  physician.     The 
Venus   de   Medici   is  5  feet  5  inches  in  height,  26 
inches  about  the  waist.  34  about  the  bust,  and  44 
about  the  hips.     The  women  employed  as  "  cloak 
models  "  by  most  of  the  great  dry.goods  establish- 
ments in  New  York  city,  are  of  about  the  same 
height.     The  measurements  required  of  a  "  model," 
5  feet  s  inches  in  height,  in  one  establishment,  are 
the  following:  Waist,  23;,-    to  24  inches  ;  bust,  34 
to  35  ;  hips,  45  to  47  ;  base  of  skull  to  waist,  16  ; 
biceps,  irji  to  T2.     A  prominent  physician  recently 
gave  the  following  as  the  correct  measurements  for 
a  well-formed,  well-developed,  and  healthy  woman 
of  ;  feet  5  inches  :  Waist,  24  inches  ;  bust,  33^  to 
34,'j  ;  biceps,  12  to  r3  ;  wrist,  5" .    or  5^  ;  hips,  44 
or  45  ;  calf,  r3  to  14  ;  and  ankle,  7  to  7'A.     The 
doctor's  "  model  woman"  has  smaller  hips  and  a 
smaller   bust,    and  about   the  same  waist,  as   the 
"  cloak  model." 


you  read,  the  games  you  enjoy,  the  milliner's  skill 
you  trust  to,  the  friendships  you  cultivate,  all  are 
changing  ;  why  should  not  the  tastes  and  fancies  of 
the  soul  ?  The  age  that  feeds  upon  Mrs.  Southworth 
and  Mrs.  Holmes  is  vastly  unlike  the  age  that  de- 
mands stronger  mental  food.  The  hero  you  are 
ready  to  worship  at  eighteen  will  not  be  a  hero  to 
you,  ten  chances  to  one,  at  twenty-eight.  Wait 
until  your  tastes  settle  and  the  possibilities  within 
you  have  found  their  level  before  you  fix  upon  an 
unalterable  destiny.  For.  whether  it  bring  sorrow 
or  joy,  the  choice  you  make  is  an  irrevocable  one. 
There  ought  to  be  a  special  legislation  against  hasty 
and  early  marriages,  for,  although  there  are  signal 
exceptions  to  the  rule,  three-fifths  of  the  exceedingly 
early  unions  turn  out  a  curse  to  either  or  both  of  the 
mated  ones." 

A  young  woman,  who  had  half  a  dozen  times 
either  mislaid  or  been  robbed  of  her  best  umbrella, 
finally  concluded  to  try  an  original  way  of  keeping 
it.  She  had  a  new  one  made  and  mounted  on  an 
ivory-topped  stick.  Then  she  had  the  heavy  piece 
of  ivory  carved  into  an  excellent  counterpart  of  her 
own  head  and  face.  No  one  looking  at  the  bit  of 
ivory  work  for  an  instant  could  mistake  the  likeness 
between  the  owner  and  the  head  on  the  handle. 
Her  friends  predicted  that  the  beauty  of  the  handle 
would  only  add  to  the  inducement  to  steal,  for  the 
head  and  face  were  exceedingly  beautiful,  and  the 
shrewd  young  woman  knew  perfectly  well  that  they 
were  when  she  ordered  it.  But  the  strange  part  of 
it  was  that  it  did  not.  For  six  years  the  owner  has 
carried  that  umbrella,  through  rain  or  shine,  having 
a  new  cover  put  on  when  necessary,  and  only  once 
has  she  missed  it.  That  time  she  left  it  standing  in 
a  shop,  and  before  she  had  made  the  rounds  of  the 
place,  a  polite  floor-walker  had  returned  it  to  her 
with  a  smile. 


Fine  Table 
Wines 

From  our  Celebra- 
ted   Orleans 
Vineyard. 


©<<»   /       Producers  of 
>T\/^  the 

^ECLIPSE 

CHAMPAGNE, 

530  ■Washington  St. 

BAN  FBANOISCO. 
Our    Champagnes    are    the    only  ones   on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
in  the  bottle. 


A  gTeat  jeweler,  a  man  full  of  experience  and 
representing  large  capital,  once  said  that  there  was 
one  final  limit  on  the  value  of  diamonds  and  rubies. 
No  one,  he  said,  remained  in  the  world  who  would 
give  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  any  single  stone.  "  They  won't  do  it,"  he 
said— the  "  they"  meaning  princely  purchasers  gen- 
erally—" not  if  I  could  produce  a  ruby  as  large  as  a 
roc's  egg  ;  they  have  begun  to  think  of  interest." 
The  man  who  would  give  five  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for  a  single  stone,  would,  that  is,  pay  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  a  year  for  the  pleasure  of 
possessing  a  useless  article,  usually  invisible  both  to 
its  possessor  and  the  world,  can  not  be  discovered. 
The  millionaires  have  become  too  enlightened,  and 
the  princes,  even  when  child-like,  too  solicitous  of 
reputation  for  good  sense. 

"Amber"  thus  writes  in  the  Chicago  Herald: 
"  Young  girls,  wait  until  you  are  at  leest  twenty-five 
before  you  think  of  marrying  !  All  tastes  change 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  thirty.     The  books 


A  prominent  member  of  the  Boston  Camera  Club 
recently  entertained  his  friends  with  an  exhibition  of 
lantern  pictures,  representing  the  best  phases  of 
French  art  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Among  the 
guests  was  a  Mrs.  G ,  a  rare  type  of  female  love- 
liness, in  her  dicollete'  and  sleeveless  costume,  and 
her  pretty,  little  five-year-old  daughter,  Effie,  also 
deeply  interested  in  the  exquisite  pictures  as  they 
were  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Effie  was  quietly 
sitting  in  her  beautiful  mother's  lap,  uttering  not  a 
sound,  until  Falconnefs  "Cupid"  gave  way  to 
Pradier's  undraped  female  figure  of  "  Vanity  "—a 
lovely  daughter  of  Eve  facing  the  spectator  in  the 
attitude  of  arranging  her  heavy  tresses.  In  an  in- 
stant little  Effie  became  alive,  and,  wildly  clapping 
her  hands  in  delight,  she  loudly  exclaimed:  "Oh, 
look,  look  !  There's  mamma,  there's  mamma  !  " 
The   effect  upon   the  assembly    was  electrical,    as 

every  one  had  met  and  admired  Mrs.  G before 

the  lights  were  turned  down  ;  but  as  it  was  too  dark 
to  see  what  happened,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the 
enfant  terrible  was  affectionately  hugged,  rather 
than  spanked,  by  the  parent  so  unexpectedly  com- 
plimented. 

A  curious  application  has  been  made  of  the  ab- 
sorbable properties  of  lanoline  in  the  treatment  of 
wrinkles.  When  well  rubbed  in.  lanoline  passes 
directly  into  the  skin  and  acts  as  nutriment  to  the 
subjacent  tissues,  with  the  effect  of  smoothing  out 
the  folds  produced  by  the  attenuating  of  these 
structures  incidental  to  age.  Several  elderly  ladies, 
who  were  induced  to  give  this  method  of  treatment 
atrial,  are  said  to  have  been  delighted  with  the  re 
suit. 


A  BOOK 

On  the  various  uses  of 

RIBBONS 


WILL    EE    SENT 


To   any   lady   mentior  iog   the   Argonaut, 
and  addressing 

"FAIR  &  SQUARE," 

65  Green  Street,  New  Yor>. 


Positively  cures  Chapped  Skin          -~. 
UK,  ami  all  rou;hness  caused  hv 
osln?  Imjiure  Soaps,  Cold  Wind  or 
Sunhiirn.  Lillle  Lnnrrtn-.  Mrs  Pot-    -* 
5S    J'f"  TerlT!ind  Marin,,  Harlond' 
use  and  recorn mood  it.    On  sale  atoll 
druggists  or  by  mail  2Sr!i     inx   nD,-....c:-    ™ 


^PRICE'S 


It  would  seem  that  Dr.  Alice  Stockham,  of  Chi- 
cago, has  reduced  the  amount  of  clothes  with  which 
a  woman  can  travel  to  a  minimum.  Dr.  Slockbam 
sailed  from  New  York,  a  few  days  ago,  for  a  six 
months'  trip  around  the  world.  She  carried  a  small, 
square  hand-bag,  containing  her  entire  outfit,  except 
what  she  wore.  The  sum  of  these  latter  garments 
was  this  :  One  union  suit  of  light  wool  ;  a  divided 
skirt  of  blue  serge,  lined  ;  a  black-cloth  gown,  made 
in  one  piece  ;  a  long,  serge  traveling-coat  ;  a  black 
bonnet  and  gloves  ;  heavy,  soft  kid-boots,  and  black- 
wool  stockings.  In  her  bag  she  carried  a  second 
union  suit,  like  the  one  she  wore,  and  one  a  little 
heavier  ;  a  pair  of  equestrian  tights,  a  second  pair  of 
stockings,  a  black-silk  princess  gown,  and  a  bed- 
room wrapper,  also  of  silk  ;  one  cotton  nightgown, 
two  neck-handkerchiefs  of  black  silk  and  two  of 
white,  to  fold  inside  the  necks  of  her  gowns,  which 
she  wore  low  ;  half  a  dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs, 
and  a  black  scarf  for  head-gear  in  crossing.  That 
was  all— not  a  band-box,  not  a  petticoat,  not  even  a 
frill. 


Medicated  Throat  Bandage 

a,£°sl tively  cures  Quinsy,  Croup 

Goitre,   Enlarced    Toii*il», 

Catarrh  of  the  Throat,  Loss 

of  Voice,  Hoarseness  and 

all    Diseases   of    the  Throat. 

A  pleiusuDt,  .sooihiDK  application,  worn 
at  nigtii,  performing  ils  work  while  the 
parent  Bleeps.  Sont  bv  muil  for  One 
Dollar.  T^tiiiMoi^nDd  ;1  fr^ii^e  gn 
"ThcThroBt and  It-  Aliment*," 

rT^Tne  Phj'-icW  WmedjCo^neUiMtUo" 


Deposits  Received  from  $1  and  Upwards, 
0^rSs'<=P  California."    </>t^5 


Powder 


—  Gold  Spectacles  and  Eye-Glasses  for 
holiday  presents  can  be  exchanged  and  fined  free  of 
charge  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s.  642  Market  Street 
Chronicle  Building,  ground  fljor.    Open  evenings. 


A  French  orofessor  has  recently  analyzed  the 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  found  that  they  will  kill 
every  microbe,  with  the  exception  of  gangrene  and 
tetanus  bacillus. 


jq  T    -u    y    CALIFORNIA.  ^      V^^k 

«BMK| 

Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash S3S3.338.33 

hubj eet  to  Call 0GG,tftiG.U7 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.52;,:  on  TERM  Deposits.    (B) 
for  last  two  years:  )  4.<><»     on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

B.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President 

San  Francisco,  California,  Jnl y  1, 1891. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT     GLASS    FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and   best.      For  sale  by  all 
hrst-class  dealers. 


Used  in  Millions  of  Homes— 40  Years  the  Standard 


—  fULL     STOCK     IX     RICH     CUT     GLASSWARE, 

I  suitable   for   Holiday   Presents,   at    Nathan    Dohr- 

mann  &  Co.,  r22-r32  Sutter  St.,  below  Kearny 


Extract  of  (JEEP 

Soubp°s,115toandmaSt  "c',J""mi<''1  "StOOfc"  for 

.-H-',:''l^n,'Seef!',Ua,S   ^"^    "°m" 


ARMOUR  &  CO.,  Chicago 
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How 
They  Differ, 

In  make  up:  Most 

baking  powders  contain  am- 
monia or  alum.  Cleveland's 
does  not ;  not  a  particle. 

It  is  made  of  pure  cream  ot  tartar 
and  bi-carbonate  of  soda,  with  a 
little  flour  to  keep  the  strength,  noth- 
ing else.     Cleveland's  is  wholesome. 

In  strength:  a  rounded 

spoonful  of  Cleveland's  does 
better  work  than  a  heaping 
spoonful  of  any  other. 

A  large  saving  on  a  year's  bakings. 
Cleveland's  leavens  most. 

In  results :  Cake  made 
with  Cleveland's  is  fine 
grained,  keeps  moist  and 
fresh. 

Cleveland's  leavens  best. 


Thus  farthemostattractiveissue  of  the 
N.  Y.  Oi 

The  Women 

OF    THE 

French  5alons. 

By  Mrs.  Amelia  Gere  Mason.    Large 
octavo,  300  pages,  printed  in  two  i 
colors  on  heavy  paper,  and  mag- 
nificently illustrated.    In  rich  cloth  ' 
binding,  stamped  in  gold,  gilt  top, 
$6.00.     In  full  vellum,  $10.00. 

The  author's   style  is  graceful,  vivid,  and  , 
picturesque.  ...  It  is  a   masterpiece  of  the 
publishers'   art.    Public   Opinion. —  No  more 
beautiful  example  of  the  fine  art  of  bookmaking 
has  ever  been  issued  in  America.    Phila.  Times. 

—  One  of  the  richest  volumes  that  have  come  \ 
from  the  artistic  Century  press  in  many  a  day. 

—  Commercial  Gazette,  Cincinnati. 

Sold  at  all  bookstores.     Published'by 
THE  CENTURY  CO.,  New  York. 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

BLUE  BOOK 


The  public  are  requested  not  to  confound  the 
book  recently  issued  as  "  Our  Society  Blue  Book," 
with  the 

San  Francisco  Blue  Book 

Which  is  the  property  of  The  Bancroft  Company, 
and  now  in  its  FOURTH  YEAR  OF  PUBLICA- 
TION. It  is  being  thoroughly  revised,  and  will  be 
ready  about  January  1,  1892. 


frice,  $2.50. 

THE    BANCROFT     COMPANY,    Publishers, 
721   Market  Street. 


MARION  HARLAND. 

The  recognized  authority  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 

says:    "My   daughter,   a   \oung    girl   of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a  dan- 
gerous   illness— scarlet    fever— and   for 
days    could    take  no   nourishment  ex- 


cept Wilbm 

COCOA- 


THETA 


—  FOR  SALE 

Boertcke  &  Runyon,  Homeopathists,  234  Sutter  Street. 
H.  Schroeder&  Co.,  Fi  Imore,  near  California. 
Ratjhen  it  Co..  Stockton  Street. 
Bibo  Brother*  &  Co.,  Polk  and  California. 
F.  W    Reich^rs,  Larlcin  and  Ellis. 
Amolri  Brothers   916  Valencia.    And  all  first-class  Grocers. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE!  HORSES 

The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  good  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
Kates  reasonahle,  and  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 

The  Philharmonic  Society. 

The  Philharmonic  Society  of  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
Hermann  Brandt,  director,  gave  its  second  concert 
of  the  thirteenth  season  last  Wednesday  evening. 
The  society  was  assisted  by  Miss  Julia  Newman, 
pianist,  and  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham,  vocalist. 
There  was  a  large  attendance,  and  the  following  ex- 
cellent programme  was  presented  : 

Overture.  "La  Muette  de  Portici."  Auber;  "Where'er 
You  Walk,"  from  oratorio  "Semele,"  Handel,  Mr,  Donald 
de  V.  Graham  ;  andante  cantabile,  symphony  C  major, 
Mozart ;  (a)  mod  era  to  assai,  concerto  D  minor,  Rubinstein, 
(b)  allegro  marcato,  concerto  A  minor,  Grieg.  Miss  Julia 
Newman  ;  suite  Algerienne,  Saint-Saens,  /.  prelude  (En  vue 
d'Alger),2.  rhapsodic  Mauresque,  j.  reverie  du  soir  (a  Blidah), 
4  marche  militaire  Franchise  ;  (a)  "  Noel,"  Augusta  Holmes, 
(b)  "Chanson  de  Mai,"  Godard,  Mr.  Donald  de  V.  Graham; 
(a)  abendlied,  H.  Goetze,  (bj  serenade  impromptu  (by  special 
request),  Gillet,  for  string  orchestra;  priest's  march,  from 
"Athalia,"  Mendelssohn. 

A  Saturday  Popular  Concert. 

The  third  Saturday  Popular  Concert  of  the  second 
series  was  held  in  Irving  Hall  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
December  5th.  The  usual  appreciative  audience 
was  present  and  was  well  entertained  by  the  follow- 
ing programme  : 

Trio,  in  C  minor.  Raff,  Mrs.  Carr.  Messrs.  Beel  and  Heine ; 
aria  from  "  Samson,"  "  Honor  in  Arms,"  Handel,  Mr.  C.  D. 
O'SulHvan  ;  prelude  and  fugue,  in  G  minor,  for  violin  alone, 
Each,  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel;  songs,  Mr.  O'Sullivan  ;  Slucke 
in  Volkston,  Schumann,  Mrs.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Heine. 


At  the  sixteenth  Carr-Beel  Saturday  Pop  Concert, 
which  is  to  be  given  at  Irving  Hall  this  (Saturday) 
afternoon,  Mrs.  Breedlove,  who  has  lately  come 
from  Australia,  will  be  the  vocalist,  singing  songs 
by  Schumann  and  Klein.  The  programme  is  an 
excellent  one,  and  includes  the  remaining  one  of 
Grieg's  sonatas — the  one  in  F,  which  completes  the 
series,  Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr.  Heine  having 
played  the  others  at  previous  concerts. 

Another  young  San  Franciscan  has  been  winning 
laurels  abroad  in  the  person  of  Samuel  Fleischmann, 
who  left  here  to  study  music  in  Berlin  some  eight 
years  ago.  An  overture,  "Hero  and  Leander," 
composed  by  him,  was  produced  at  the  Seventh 
Seidl  Popular  Concert  in  New  York,  a  fortnight 
ago,  and  was  highly  praised  by  both  critics  and 
public. 

A  musicale  was  given  at  the  Van  Ness  Seminary 
on  Friday  evening  by  the  teachers  and  scholars 
there,  to  mark  the  close  of  the  terra.  The  teachers 
are  Mrs./Marriner- Campbell,  Miss  Walthall,  Mr. 
H.  J.  Stewart,  and  Mr.  Henry  Heyman.  A  large 
audience  enjoyed  the  programme. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  his  next  Musical 
Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway  Hall,  on  December 
13th.  Among  those  who  will  appear  in  the  excellent 
programme  that  will  be  presented  are  Mrs,  A.  E. 
Brune,  Signor  Vincenzo  Ursumando,  Mr.  A.  Munoz, 
and  the  Hermann  Brandt  String  Quartet. 


ART    NOTES. 


The  eighteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  drawings 
and  studies  of  the  pupils  of  the  California  School  of 
Design  opened  last  Thursday  evening  in  the  rooms 
of  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association,  430  Pine 
Street.  The  display  is  a  large  one  and  shows  prog- 
ress on  the  part  of  the  executants.  Fish,  fruits,  and 
flowers  are  the  principal  subjects  in  oil,  while  in 
water  colors  landscapes  and  marines  preponderate. 
There  are  numerous  studies  in  crayon  work,  many 
of  them  from  life.  The  exhibition,  as  a  whole,  is 
worthy  of  inspection  by  those  interested  in  art.  It 
will  close  this  {Saturday}  evening,  when  the  medals 
will  be  awarded,  and  an  address  will  be  delivered  by 
Mr.  Alexander  T.  Oakey.  There  will  also  be  a 
musical  entertainment  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Henry 
Heyman,  and  a  series  of  tableaux  by  pupils  of  the 
School  of  Design  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Matthews.  Signora  Virginia  Ferrari,  a  noted  Italian 
prima  donna,  who  recently  arrived  here,  will  sing  in 
the  concert.— J 

Miss  Helen  R.  Chamberlain  has  opened  a  new 
studio  at  8  Montgomery  Avenue,  where  she  is  busy 
with  classes  in  oils  and  water-colors  three  days  in 
the  week. 

Mr.  Charles  Rollo  Peters  held  a  very  successful 
sale  of  his  paintings  and  sketches  last  Monday  even- 
ing in  the  rooms  of  the  Art  Association.  From  it 
he  realized  twenty-five  hundred  dollars.  He  will 
leave  for  Europe  on  December  30th  to  continue  the 
study  of  art. 

A  collection  of  fine  water-colors  is  now  on  exhibi- 
tion at  Morris  &  Kennedy's  gallery,  on  Post  Street. 


—  Drawing  Instruments  of  all  grades. 
Useful  holiday  presents  at  Henry  Kahn  Sc  Co.'s,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


William  H.  Sherwood,  the  pianist,  is  to  give  a 
series  of  concerts  in  town,  during  or  about  the  holi- 
day week,  under  the  management  of  Marcus  M. 
Henry. 

—  Chatelaine  Silver-Mounted  Spectacle- 
Cases  for  ladies  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s.  642  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  Building.     Open  evenings. 


For    Furniture.     Pianos, 
and  other  fEoodtt. 
ADVANCES  MADE. 
V  J.  M.  PIEKCK,  735  Market  Street. 


STORAGE 


Crab-Apple   Blossoms. 

"A   perfume   that  never  clo\s.  hut   is   always  fresh. "— 
Lady's  Pictorial.    Beware  of  fraudulent  imilaUons, 


DCXLVII.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

December  13,  180.1. 

Supreme  of  Chicken. 

Fried  Clams.     Cold-Slaw. 

Broiled  Beefsteak.     Parisian  Potatoes. 

Cauliflower  au  Gratin.     S  trine- Beans. 

Roast  Mallard  Ducks,  Jelly  and  Lemon-Sauce. 

Lettuce. 

Lemon    Pie,     Bananas,     Apples,     Japanese     Persimmons, 

Oranges,  and  Grapes. 

Supreme  of  Chicken.— Boil  a  good  chicken,  strain  the 

stock  and  cut  half  the  meat  in  strips.     Melt  two  ounces  of 

butter,  add  three  table-spoonfuls  sifted   flour,   pepper,  salt, 

and  a  little  mace  ;  pour  the  chicken-stock  over  this,  adding 

a  cup  of  cream  ;  simmer  five  minutes;  pour  on  'he  chicken 

and  serve.     A  tea-spoon  of  beef-extract  added  improves  the 

flavor.     One  table-spoon  of  flour  may  be  omitted,  and  one 

table-spoon  of  Knox's  Sparkling  Gelatine,  dissolved  in  a  little 


boiling  water,  be  added.     The  other  half  of  the  chicken  may 
be  kept  for  croquettes  or  salad. 


—  Knoxs Sparkling  (Jelatine  is  positively 
pure,  makes  whiter  jelly,  better  jelly,  and  more  jelly 
than  any  other  brand,  with  no  odor  or  taste. 


—  Opera-Glasses,  bv  Lemaire,  from  $4.00  to 
$10000.  with  or  without  handles,  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  Christmas  Presents,  Women's  Exchange, 
116  Suiter  St.,  artistic  leather-work,  mats,  blotters, 
calendars. 


OPEN  EVENINGS 


FROM 


MONDAY,  DEC.   14th 


TO 


FRIDAY,  DEC.  25th. 


CEO.C.SHREVE&CO. 


CHRISTMAS 

FURNITURE 


CALIFORNIA     FURNITURE 

(N.  P.  COLE  &•  CO.) 

:      :      COMPANY     :      : 


PRESENTS  THAT  WILL  PLEASE : 


PARLOR  DESKS 

{Dainty  and  useful  bits  of  furniture]^ 
\     in  numberless  patterns.  \ 

MUSIC  CABINETS 

\Admirable  for  the  preservation  of\ 
}     music ;  decorative  and  novel.        \ 

SHAVING  STANDS 

{Saving  time  and  temper  for  man-[ 
}     kind.     Shaving  made  easy.  \ 

CHEVAL  MIRRORS 

{So  essential  for  a  woman's  toilet.) 
I     A  decoration  to  any  room.  \ 

CHINA  CABINETS 

(  Valuable  bits  of  china  preserved) 
<  from  harm  and  shown  to  advan\ 
I     tage.  \ 

PEDESTALS  and  EASELS 

\In  -wood  and  metal  of  many  novel] 
j     and  beautiful  designs.  \ 

ROCKING  CHAIRS 

{As  well  as  new  style  chairs  in  faney\ 
)     woods,  enameled  and  decorated.  \ 


DAINTY  TEA-TABLES 

Kin   countless  designs,  single  or  in) 
'{     nests  of  four.  f 

RECLINING  CHAIRS 

{Adjustable   to   any   attitude.      As) 
)     comfortable  as  a  couch.  f 

DRESSI NG-TABLES 

I  With  movable    mirrors,  triplicate) 
\     mirrors,  and  all  conveniences,      f 

BRTC-A-BRAC   CABINETS 

{Vainly  little  additions  to  a  parlor.) 
\     Shelves  of  polished  glass.  f 

BRASS  and  ONYX  TABLES 

\0f  brilliant  polished  metal  and  ex-\ 
'{     quisite  stonework.  \ 

BOOKCASES 

\/n   countless  patterns.      Combined] 
"l     with  writing-desks  as  well.  f 

BRASS  and  ONYX  CABINETS  ^ 

{Bric-a-brac  and  china   find  added) 
1     beautyin  these  dainty  ornaments.) 


Beautiful. 


Durable. 


Useful. 


CALIFORNIA     FURNITURE     CO. 

HT-ISS  GEARY   STREET. 

ft*  B.— Open  evenings  from  December  12th,  inclusive,  until  Chrlstmat. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Wilson  Dinner-Party. 

Senator  and  Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  were  the 
guests  of  honor  at  an  elegant  dinner-party  given 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson  last  Thurs- 
day evening  at  their  residence  on  Pine  Street. 
Covers  were  laid  for  twenty-four,  and  the  dining- 
room  was  a  picture  of  beauty.  The  long  table  was 
embellished  with  hundreds  of  La  France  roses, 
mingled  among  which  were  boughs  of  Yosemite 
moss  in  tones  of  sulphur  and  green,  and  numerous 
little  jeweled  lamps  that  added  much  to  the  effect. 
From  the  chandeliers,  on  the  sideboard,  and  hang- 
ing before  the  mirror,  were  a  number  of  these  Turk- 
ish lanterns  casting  a  mellow  light,  and  the  can- 
delabra were  covered  with  jeweled  shades.  The 
name-cards  were  hand-painted  in  artistic  designs, 
and  to  each  one  was  attached  a  cluster  of  little 
Cecil  Bruner  roses  tied  with  pink  ribbons.  A  string 
orchestra  played  concert  selections  during  the  service 
of  the  sumptuous  menu,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
music  and  conversation  in  the  drawing-rooms  pro- 
longed the  delightful  affair  until  midnight.  Those 
present  were : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Samuel  M.  Wilson,  Senator  and  Mrs. 
Leland  Sianford.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan  J.  Coleman,  Mr.  and 
•  Mrs.  W.  Mayo  Newhall,  Mr.  and  Mrs  Russell  J.  Wilson, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Scott  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moumford 
S.  Wilson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott.  Rev.  and  Mrs.  R. 
C.  Foute,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton,  Miss  Reid,  Miss  Cunning- 
ham, Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker,  and  Mr.  R. 
C.  Harrison. 

The  Stanford  Matinee  Tea. 
Mrs.  Leland  Stanford  gave  her  second  and  last 
matinee  tea  of  this  season,  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
at  her  residence  on  California  Street.  It  was  her 
final  entertainment  prior  to  her  departure  for  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  it  was  more  largely  attended  than 
her  tea  of  the  previous  week.  She  was  assisted  in 
receiving  her  many  guests  by  Mrs.  Edward  Taylor, 
Miss  Mamie  Holbrook,  and  Miss  Maud  Morrow. 


The  Brigham  Reception, 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  Brigham  gave  a  delightful 
reception  at  their  residence  on  Broadway  on  the 
evening  of  December  4th.  A  dinner  in  honor  of 
Miss  Eugenie  McLane,  of  Baltimore,  a  very  pleasant 
affair  was  followed  by  a  dance,  to  which  quite  a 
number  of  friends  had  been  invited.  The  conserva- 
tory had  given  up  its  choicest  floral  treasures  to 
decorate  the  residence.  An  orchestra  provided  ex- 
cellent music  for  dancing,  which  was  enjoyed  until  a 
late  hour,  with  an  intermission  at  midnight,  when  a 
delicious  supper  was  served.  Among  those  present 
were : 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  C.  B.  BriEham,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hugh  Tevis, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Dick,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Eland- 
Lig,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Basil  Heaihcote,  Miss  Eugenie  McLane, 
Miss  Lucia  Kittle,  Miss  Helen  Oris,  Miss  Lena  Elanding, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Ashe,  Miss  Alice  Hobart,  Miss  Margaret 
Kittle,  Miss  Alice  Decker,  Miss  Jennie  Cheesman,  Miss 
Kale  Jarboe,  Miss  Jennie  Sanderson,  Miss  Anna  Head, 
Lieutenant  James  E.  Runcie,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  G.  W. 
S.  Stevens,  U.  S.  A.,  Lieutenant  Babcock,  U.  S.  N.,  Mr. 
Harry  Babcock,  Mr.  M.  S.  Latham,  Mr.  A.  B.  Williamson, 
Mr.  William  Babcock,  Mr.  George  D.  Boyd,  Mr.  N.  G. 
Kittle.  Mr.  H.  W.  Redington,  Dr.  George  M.  Richardson, 
Mr.  Elliolt  McAllister,  and  others. 

The  Catherwood  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.  Clara  Catherwood  gave  a  charming  lunch- 
party  on  Friday,  at  her  residence,  on  Pacific  Avenue, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Leland  Sianford.  Beautiful  decor- 
ations graced  the  table  and  the  menu  was  perfect  in 
every  detail.  The  ladies  who  were  invited  to  meet 
Mrs.  Stanford  were  Mrs.  W.  H.  L.  Barnes,  Mrs. 
Frank  McCoppin,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Dodge,  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Loughborough. 

The  Foute  Lunch-Party. 
Mrs.    R.   C.    Foute  gave  a  pleasant  lunch-party 
last  Monday  at  her  residence,  2109  California  Street, 
in  honor  of  Mrs.  Macomb  Mason,  who  is  here  on  a 
visit  from  Egypt.     Each  lady,  as  she  entered,  was 
presented   with   a  handsome  corsage-bouquet  and 
found  her  place  at  the  table  marked  by  a  similar 
lower.     Chrysanthemums  formed  the  table  decora- 
ion,  and  a  delicious  menu  made   the   affair  very 
ijoyable.    Those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  R.  C.  Foute,  Mrs.  Macomb  Mason,  Mrs.  Leland 
;tanford,  Mrs.  Lloyd  Tevis.  Mrs.  George  W.  Gibbs,  Mrs. 
'van  J.  Coleman,  Mrs.  William  T.  Coleman,  Mrs.  Mary 
JoghUl  Hastings,  Mrs.  William  McAfee,  Mrs.  Henry  L. 
latum,  Mrs.  Gordon  Elanding,  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  M.  Toland. 

The  Hoburg  Dinner-Party. 
An  elaborate  dinner-party  was  given  last  Wednes- 
day evening  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hoburg,  at 
Imeir    residence    on    Bartlelt  Street,   in    honor    of 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  Macomb  Mason,  of  Egypt.     The 
able  was  ornate  with  fragrant   flowers,  the  menu 
_»  perfect  in  every  detail,  and  the  affair  was  made 
H  most  enjoyabje  one.     Those  present  were  : 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  T.  Hoburg,  Colonel  and  Mrs. 
dacorob  Ma^on,  Mrs.  Frederick  A.  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Ruth 
'llackwell,  Miss  Louise  Holladay,  Miss  Eugenia  Hoburg, 
diss  Souvalle,  Judge  John  Hunt,  Colonel  Alexander  G. 
iiawes,  Mr.  James  T.  Boyd.  Mr.  E.  Burke  Holladay,  and 
dr.  Herbert  E.  Carolan. 

Notes  and  Gossip. 

Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scott  will  give  a  tea  at  her  resi- 

nce  to-day  (Saturday),  from  five  until  nine  o'clock, 
1  honor  of  her  cousin,  Miss  Cunningham. 

Mrs.  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  larboe  will 
I  ive  a  tea  next  Saturday,  from  four  until  seven 
'clock,  at  their  residence,  917  Pine  Street.  Miss 
Idna  Robinson,  a  niece  of  Mrs.  Jarboe,  will  assist 
i  receiving. 

The  members  of  the  Friday  Night  Club  will  give 


their  second  cotillion  of   this  season   next  Friday 
evening. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Edwards  will  give  a 
dancing-party  at  their  residence,  1407  Gough  Street, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  December  22d. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 
banquet  on  Christmas  eve  and  a  ball  on  New-Year's 
eve. 

The  San  Francisco  Verein  will  give  a  ball  on  new- 
year's  eve. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of  Miss 
Lolita  Monteverde,  daughter  of  Mr.  F.  E.  Monte- 
verde,  to  Dr.  Grant  Selfridge, 

The  wedding  of  Miss  Harriet  Williams,  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  and  Dr.  Guy  E.  Manning,  of  this 
city,  will  take  place  in  Sacramento  next  Wednes- 
day. 

Mr.  and  Mrs,  Robert  Neil  Williams  have  issued 
invitations  for  the  wedding  of  their  daughter,  Miss 
Mary  Williams  and  Mr.  Seymour  Chapin  Davison, 
which  will  take  place  next  Wednesday  evening  at 
the  home  of  the  bride's  parents.  Only  relatives  and 
intimate  friends  will  be  present. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Perrin  gave  an  elaborate 
dinner-party  recently  at  their  residence,  1935  Clay 
Street,  in  honor  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Wayne 
Belvin,  who  left  for  the  East  on  Friday  after  a  short 
visit  here. 

Miss  Helen  Otis  gave  a  delightful  matinee  tea  re- 
cently at  the  residence  of  her  mother  on  Washington 
Street,  and  hospitably  entertained  quite  a  number  of 
her  friends. 

Charitable  Entertainments. 

An  unique  entertainment  was  given  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  N.  G.  Kittle,  corner  of  Steiner  Street 
and  Pacific  Avenue,  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening,  December  5th,  for  the  benefit  of  St.  John's 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  affair  was  termed  a 
"Jack  Frost  Tea." 

The  proceeds  of  the  match  game  of  base-ball 
between  the  Pacific- Union  and  Bohemian  Club  nines 
will  probably  exceed  twenty-one  hundred  dollars. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Crutch  and  Splint  Fund,  Miss 
E.  H.  Ashe,  will  give  the  exact  figures  next  week. 

The  board  of  managers  of  the  San  Francisco 
Nursery  for  Homeless  Children  will  give  a  tea  at  the 
residence  of  Mrs.  A.  Weihe,  2228  Clay  Street,  this 
(Saturday)  afternoon  and  evening.  An  excellent 
musical  and  literary  programme  has  been  arranged 
and  there  will  be  dancing.      Admission  fifty  cents. 

The  General  German  Ladies'  Benevolent  Society 
will  give  its  annual  ball  this  (Saturday)  evening  in 
Odd  Fellows'  Hall.  The  tickets  are  three  dollars 
each.  These  affairs  are  always  very  select  and  well 
managed.  An  elaborate  supper  will  be  served  at 
midnight. 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 

Annexed  will  be  found  a  resum6  of  movements  to 
and  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
of  absent  Californians  : 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Newhall,  Mrs.  Ruth  Blackwell,  Miss  Louise 
Holladay,  and  Mr.  George  A.  Newhall  left  for  Japan  last 
Thursday. 

Mrs.  P.  McG.  McBean  has  returned  to  the  city  after 
placing  her  daughter,  Edith,  in  a  seminary  in  Farming- 
ton,  Conn. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr., 
are  residing  at  1730  H  Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  William  S-  McMurtry  was  in  Paris  a  week  ago. 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Donahue  has  left  London  and  is  in  Paris. 

Mr,  and  Mrs.  M.  H.  de  Young  are  in  Chicago,  after  their 
visit  10  New  York  and  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  James  G.  Fair  is  at  the  St.  James  Hotel  in  New 
York  city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  W.  Sharon  are  in  Paris. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claus  Spreckels  were  visiting  in  Boston  last 
week. 

Major  and  Mrs.  J.  L.  Rathbone  are  stopping  at  the  Hotel 
Brunswick  in  New  York  city. 

Hon.  and  Mrs.  Lansing  B.  Mizner  left  last  Thursday  for 
Honolulu,  where  ihey  will  pass  several  weeks  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Mizner  will  recover  his  health. 

Mrs.  William  M.  Stewart  and  Miss  Maybelle  Stewart  are 
in  Yokohama. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs  have  taken  apartments  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  for  the  season, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  Sherwood  and  the  Misses  Sherwood 
are  now  settled  in  their  new  residence  in  Alameda,  comer  of 
Encinal  Avenue  and  Paru  Street,  and  will  receive  on  Thurs- 
davs. 

Justice  and  Mrs.  T.  B.  McFarland  and  Miss  Jennie  Mc- 
Farland  are  now  residing  at  600  Bush  Street,  and  will  receive 
on  the  first  and  third  Mondays  of  each  month. 

Mr  John  W.  Mackay  has  arrived  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  Clark  W.  Crocker  and  Miss  Fanny  Crocker  will  re- 
turn from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Masten,  nie  M artel,  have  re- 
moved to  2503  Fillmore  Street,  and  will  receive  on  Fridays. 

Mrs.  J.  Mervyn  Donahue  and  Miss  Marguerite  Wallace 
are  expected  to  return  from  the  East  next  Tuesday. 

Mrs,  F.  E.  Spencer  and  Miss  Grace  M.  spencer,  of  San 
Jose*,  have  been  passing  several  weeks  at  Santa  Cruz. 

Mrs.  Alfred  Poett  has  returned  to  her  home  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara after  a  visit  here  to  her  mother,  Mrs.  H.  B.Williams. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Harrison  Smiih  are  residing  at  1001  Pine 
Street,  until  the  completion  of  their  new  residence,  on  Clay 
Street,  near  Webster. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julian  Holman  have  relumed  to  Santa  Ear- 
bara  after  a  pleasant  visit  to  their  parents,  at  their  residence, 
00  Van  Ness  Avenue. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Yerrington,  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
are  here  on  a  visit,  and  are  stopping  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mr.  T-  A.  Folger  will  return  from  the  East  early  in  Janu- 
ary. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Philip  Smith  and  Miss  Anita  Gonzales,  of 
Santa  Cruz,  have  gone  East,  and  may  extend  their  trip  to 
Europe.     They  expect  to  return  next  March. 

Mrs.  Elisha  Cook,  Miss  Leonide  Cook,  and  Mr.  Elisha 
Cook,  Jr.,  have  returned  to  the  city  after  an  extended  tour  of 
Europe.  For  the  present,  they  are  the  guests  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Carroll  Cook,  at  their  residence,  on  Haij;ht  Street. 

Mrs.  C.  0.  Alexander  and  her  sister,  Miss  Leila  Carroll, 
are  paying  a  visit  to  friends  in  Chico.  Mr,  C.  O.  Alexander 
is  expected  back  from  the  East  in  a  few  days. 

Mrs.  R.  F.  Morrison  is  in  Nice,  Italy. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  (rank  F.  Moulton  are  passing  the  month  of 
December  in  New  York  city. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon  Richard  Boyle  is  expected  here  in  a  few  days  to  join 
Mrs.  Boyle,  who  is  visiting  her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Hale. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Wilshire  are  enjoying  a  visit  to  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Emma  McMillan  has  returned  from  a  prolonged  and 
pleasant  visit  to  Miss  Hunter,  at  Vallejo. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Stetson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert 


Oxnard  have  postponed   their  Eastern  trip  until  next  spring, 
owing  to  the  continued  illness  of  Mr.  Oxnard. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  O.  F.  Willey  and  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  are 
occupying  their  residence,  21 15  California  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  L.  Kellogg  and  Mr.  W.  Gordon  Kellogg,  of  this 
city,  left  New  York  a  week  ago  for  London  on  the  steamer 
Havel. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Loomis  are  at  the  Hotel  Normandie 
in  New  York  city. 

Miss  Etta  A.  Birdsall,  of  Sacramento,  is  visiting  Miss 
Mesick  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Hecht  will  visit  the  City  of  Mexico 
while  en  route  home  from  the  East. 

Mrs.  Frank  will  soon  return  10  New  York  after  a  visit  here 
to  her  parents,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eckel.  Her  sister,  Miss  Carrie 
Eckel,  will  accompany  her  East. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Goodrich  and  family,  of  Quito  Farm,  have  re- 
turned from  their  European  tour  and  hj.ve  taken  a  lease  of 
the  residence  of  Mr.  R.  B.  Spence,  m  San  Jose". 

Mrs.  James  Phelan  and  Mrs.  Frank  J.  Sullivan  have  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  Miss  Morrison  at  her  home  in  San 
Jose". 

Miss  Mercado  was  recently  the  guest  of  Miss  Bessie 
Moore  at  her  residence  in  San  Jose". 

Miss  Maud  Hopkins  has  returned  from  the  East  and  will 
pass  the  winter  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Hopkins. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  M.  B.  Buford  have  returned  East  after 
a  short  visit  here,  and  will  henceforth  reside  in  New  York 
city. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  Ellard  Beans  and  Miss  Fannie  Beans, 
who  have  been  traveling  in  the  East,  are  expected  to  return 
to  San  Jose1  very  soon.  Miss  Rowena  Beans  will  remain  at 
Harvard  Annex  to  take  a  special  course  in  music  and  litera- 
ture. 

Mr.  D.  Moreau  Barringer,  of  Philadelphia,  who  has  been 
the  guest  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  James  S.  Welhered,  at  his  home 
on  Pacific  Avenue,  left  last  Tuesday  for  the  mining  districts 
of  Mexico. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Myrick,  of  this  city,  are  at  the 
Hotel  Thorndyke,  in  Boston. 

Mr.  Joseph  B.  Crockett  returned  from  the  East  last  Tues- 
day. 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Macomb  Mason  are  here  on  a  visit  to 
friends.  Colonel  Mason  was  appointed  a  Bey,  several  years 
ago,  by  the  Khedive  of  Egypt,  under  whom  he  holds  a  re- 
sponsible position. 

Mr.  A.  E.  Buckingham  is  at  the  Coleman  House  in  New 
York  city. 

Miss  Florence  Mullin,  of  Seattle,  is  visiting  Mrs.  James 
D.  Phelan. 

Mrs.  Charles  E.  McLane  and  Miss  Eugenie  McLane  re- 
turned to  Baltimore  last  Wednesday,  after  a  very  pleasant 
visit  to  friends  in  this  city. 


JAMES  DE  FREMERT  &  CO. 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast, 

THE  BARTON  &  GUESTIER 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clarets,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


A  German  journalist  has  brought  electricity  into 
use  for  taming  wild  beasts  and  preparing  them  for 
the  circus.  The  invention  consists  of  a  wire  whip 
and  a  metal  foot-plate,  which  extends  nearly  over 
the  floor  of  the  cage,  both  being  connected  with  a 
powerful  battery.  It  is  possible  by  this  contrivance 
to  give  the  animal,  with  every  stroke,  a  sharp  electric 
shock.  A  few  shocks  are  said  to  be  enough  to  tame 
any  beast.  The  electricity  can  be  thrown  off  at  any 
time,  so  that  the  whip  becomes  nothing  more  than 
ordinary. 

Imports  of  champagne  into  the  -United 
States. — The  four  largest  importations  by  brands 
show  as  follows  : 

Jan.  j — Dec.  /,    Jan.  /—Dec.  /, 
j8qo  i8qi. 

Pommery  &  Greno 84,428  56,367 

Decrease,  28,061  cases. 
Mumm,  Extra  Dry 80,445  5°<965 

Decrease,  29.480  cases. 
Piper  Heidsieck 38,500  30,582 

Decrease,  7.918  cases. 
Moet  &  Chandon 19.877  z9.°35 

Increase,  9,158  cases. 

The  last  named  was  the  only  one  showing  an  in- 
crease, and  that  in  a  marked  way,  whereas  the  others 
show  a  heavy  falling  off. 


A  Notable  Painting:. 

The  latest  acquisition  at  the  Gump  Gallery,  at  581 
and  583  Market  Street,  is  E.  Debat-Ponsan's  Salon 
painting  of  this  year,  "  Les  Jeunes  Bceufs."  In  Paris 
it  is  conceded  to  be  the  artist's  finest  production,  and 
it  attracted  much  attention  in  Antwerp,  where,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  authorities  of  the  exposition, 
Mr.  Gump  has  allowed  it  to  be  exhibited.  It  ar- 
rived here  only  a  few  days  ago,  but  already  a  great 
many  visitors  have  been  to  see  it  in  the  Gump  Gal- 
lery, where  it  occupies  the  post  of  honor.  The  sub- 
ject— a  girl  directing  a  yoke  of  young  oxen,  with  an 
old  peasant  guiding  the  plow  behind  them — is  al- 
ready familiar  to  the  public  through  the  many 
reproductions  of  it  which  have  appeared  in  the 
European  and  American  illustrated  papers  and 
through  the  prints  of  it  which  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
leading  art-stores  ;  but,  as  with  the  "  Man  with  the 
Hoe  "  or  "The  Angelus,"  one  must  see  the  paint- 
ing itself  to  appreciate  its  finest  points — the  strong 
feeling  that  pervades  the  scene,  the  effects  of  atmos- 
phere and  distance,  the  life  and  motion  that  vitalize 
the  sturdy  girl  and  the  tugging  oxen,  and  the  fin- 
ished technical  skill  of  the  brush-work.  "  Les  Jeunes 
B cents  "  takes  high  rank  among  the  representations 
of  French  peasant  life  that  Millet,  Debat-Ponsan, 
and  Jules  Breton  have  made  their  particular  field, 
and  is  incontestably  one  of  the  finest  paintings  that 
have  ever  been  brought  to  San  Francisco.  The 
yoke  of  oxen  are  life  itself,  and  no  matter  which 
way  you  stand,  looking  at  them,  they  seem  to 
follow  you  and  stand  right  out  from  the  canvas.  No 
one  gifted  with  the  capacity  to  enjoy  good  pictures 
should  miss  seeing  it,  and  abundant  opportunity  is 
offered,  for  the  gallery  will  remain  open  in  the  even- 
ings until  after  the  holidays. 

By  the  way,  two  other  valuable  paintings  have 
just  been  ieceived  by  the  Messrs.  Gump,  scenes  of 
peasant  life  by  Julian  Dupre"  and  Georges  LaugL-e, 
which  are  not  yet  ready  to  be  placed  on  exhibition. 


— Five  hundred  varietiesof  Opera-Glasses 
to  select  from  for  the  holidays  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor.     Open  evenings. 


"LARKSPUR 

J) 


\  fust  12)4  miles  from  S. 

iF.,  viaSausalito.  on  N. 

■  P. Coast  (narrow-gauge) 

1  Railroad. 

Open  all  the  Year 
round.    Oiniate  famous 

.for  relief  from  asthmatic 
and  pulmonary  affections.    Plenty  of  trees  and  Fine  Drives. 

WE  MAKE  THE  TABLE  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

It  will  pay  Eastern  touriits  to  spend  their  winters  with  us. 
Trains  and  boats  to  San  Francisco  every  two  hours.  Write 
or  telegraph.  Hepburn  &  Terry.  Larkspur.  Cal. 


THE 

V1N    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NO    OPENERS 


CHAMPAGNE 

required. 

Seal- 


By  means  of  a  small 
seal  attached  to  wire,  the 
latter  can  be  broken  and 
easily  removed  by  hand, 
together  with  top  of  cap, 
on  G.  H.  MUMM  & 
CO.'S  Extra  Dry. 

G.  H.  MUMM  &  CO. 

having  bought  immense 
quantities  of  ihe  choicest 
growths  of  ihe  excellent 
1884.  18S7,  and  1889  vin- 
tages, the  remarkable 
quality  and  delicious  dry- 
ness of  their  Extra  Dry 
can  be  relied  upon  for 
years  to  come. 

"  By  chemical  analysis 
the  purest  and  most 
wholesome    champagne.", 

—  R.     OGDEN 

DOREMUS,     M. 

D.,  LL.  D., 

Professor  of  Chem- 
istry, N.  Y. 


Trade  supplied  by 

JONES,  MUNDT  &  CO., 

16  Front  Street,  S.  F. 

Water-Color  Exhibition 

-AT  - 

MORRIS  &  KENNEDY'S 

19  and  21  POST  ST. 

ADMISSI03XT    TVFMJE. 

OPEN    EVENINGS. 


STANISLAS  STKOZYNSKI, 

433-435  Ell  is  Street,  S.  E.  cor.  Leavenworth 

Under  the  Mirabau,        SAN   FRAN'CISCO. 

The    Leading    Ladles'    Prize    Hair-  Dresser, 

Importer  of   Human    flair   and 

Parisian    Novelties. 

Private  parlors  for  ladies'  hair-dressing.  Beautifying  the 
complexion  and  children's  hair  culling.  Hair-dressing  for 
brides  a  specialty 


317-319  KEAKNT  ST.,   bet.    Basb  and  Pine. 

Science    has    Conquered  I      Onr  system    for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  is 
used  on  this   coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  the 
leading  authorities  throughout  the   United  State   u*  trip 
best  known    to   science.     A  perfect  fii 
Examination  Frks.    Out  manufactory  ■ 
the  best  in  the  United  States.    Opera,  Field,  a 
GKses.     All  lands  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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CEO.H.FULLERDESK  CO. 

MANUFACTURES. 

BANK.OFFICE 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

E38-G4OMISSI0NST. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Xourishing. 
Mock  Turtle.  Soup&Bomffi, 


Ti 

Ox  Tail, 

Consomme, 

f 

^~^^~kj$*ff~r,    Macaroni, 

Julienne, 

^~Z£3z       Pea- 

Vegetable, 

- 

l§fi^^ep=  CamBroth, 

Mutton, 

"SSsSsybgC'  Puree  o£ 

Printanier, 

a    "^ 

Game, 

GreenTurtle, 

Mulligatawny 

Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  15c. 

E.  T.  COWDREY  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

National  Prize  of 


1 6,600  fr. 

SIX  COLD      4QO~ 


MEDALS 

at 
Vienna 
Paris, 
Nice. 


S 


IF  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  10  Spruce  St., 
New  York. 

"C,\  ERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
■*-*  vertising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  fcr 
Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  postace 
paid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilation  from 
the  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  ar.d 
class  journals;  fives  the  circulation  rating  of  everyone,  and 
a  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
taining ti  the  bu-iness  of  advertising.  Address  ROWELL'S 
ADVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


-FOR- 

WALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

C.W.CLARK  &  CO. 

«S3  and  655  Market  Street. 

STEINWAY 

me  wfim 

iiUHCWofvlifofl 

GABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORCANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.     Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

MATTHIAS  GRAYTO.,  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


Savings  and  Loan  Society 


CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EODY  STS. 


(  Established   1K73). 


Savings  Rank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
-e  mi  -annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real- 
Estate  security. 

DAVID  KAKQUHARSON.  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    IRONY    OF    BUSINESS. 

It  was  a  pretty  room,  although  it  called  itself  a 
library.  The  windows  opened  to  the  south,  looking 
on  a  dainty  little  flower-garden,  with  box-bordered 
beds — boxes  where  sweets  compacted  lay.  for  it  was 
full  July,  and  everything  was  blossoming  its  very 
best  except  the  Brownsonia  GrandtJIora  Magnifi- 
centia,  which  ought  to  have  been  of  "full,  bushy 
habit,  growing  frequently  to  a  height  of  four  feet 
eight  inches,  and  producing,  during  the  entire  sea- 
son, in  unparalleled  profusion,  enormous  racemes  of 
large  purple  flowers,  brilliantly  variegated  with 
crimson  and  white,  sometimes  exceeding  a  bushel- 
basket  in  size  " — if  it  had  only  come  up  according  to 
the  florist's  catalogue  ;  which  further  described  this 
"special  novelty"  as  "one  of  the  most  glorious 
bloomers  ever  seen,  certain  to  flower  the  first  year, 
and  as  easy  of  culture  as  the  common  nasturtium." 
The  Brownsonia  G.  M.  was,  however,  in  that  par- 
ticular garden  and  at  that  particular  lime,  only 
about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  high,  and  it  strongly 
resembled  chickweed. 

But  the  room  was  pretty,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  comfortable,  indeed,  if  a  little  more  breeze  had 
come  in  through  the  open  windows.  The  young 
m^n,  with  the  fine  head  of  hair,  who  sal  at  one  end 
of  the  long  table,  looked  as  though  he  would  like  to 
take  bis  coat  off.  The  youngish  man,  with  the  com- 
paratively bald  head,  who  sat  at  the  other  end  of  the 
table,  wore  a  skeleton  alpaca  coat,  yet  he  seemed  to 
be  even  less  at  his  ease  than  the  man  with  the  hair. 
He  was  talking,  and  the  man  with  the  hair  was 
taking  his  words  down  in  shorthand. 

"The  wind,"  said  the  comparatively  bald  man, 
"  was  whistling  drearily  through  the  deserted  streets. 
From  time  to  time  it  shook  a  fine  cloud  of  snow- 
powder — no — hold  on  there  ! — a  fine — a  cloud  of  fine 
powdery  snow — got  that  ? — from  some  projecting 
cornice " 

Here  a  pretty  face  appeared  outside  the  window 
and  looked  into  the  pretty  room. 

"John,  dear,"  said  the  pretty  mouth  that  belonged 
to  the  pretty  face.  "  I  want  you  just  to  look  out  here 
one  minute  and  see  how  my  poppies  look,  now  that 
I've  got  all  the  weeds  out  of  the  bed.  Don't  you 
think  they're  going  to  get  along  all  right  now?  Or 
haven't  you  got  the  time  ?  " 

"  Why,  certainly,"  said  the  comparatively  bald 
man.  rising;  "only  it's  the  nineteenth,  you  know, 
and  Callup  said  the  eighteenth,  and " 

"Just  a  minute,  John.  There,  look  there  3 
Patrick  and  I  have  been  nearly  half  an  hour  over 
that  one  bed.  Don't  you  think  those  poppies  look 
splendidly,  considering?" 

"  Why,  yes,  my  dear,"  replied  the  baldish  man, 
abstractedly  ;  "  only — aren't  the  leaves  rather — er — 
crinkly  and  —  well,  che-ved-up-looking,  don't  you 
know  ?  " 

"Why,  no,  you  absurd  boy,"  said  his  wife. 
"That's  the  way  poppy-leaves  ought  to  look.  Go 
back  to  your  writing." 

The  baldish  man  went  back. 

"  Where  did  I  leave  off?  "  be  inquired. 

" 'Corners,' "  said  the  young  man  with  the  fine 
head  of  hair. 

"'Corners'?"  repeated  the  baldish  man,  irrita- 
bly. "What  corners?  Who  corners?  Try  it 
again  !  " 

"'From  some  projecting  corners."*  the  young 
man  read  aloud. 

"'Corners'!  Great  Caesar!  Cornice — c-o-r- 
n-i-c  e  !  "  said  the  other  man,  frowning. 

"Oh,  beg  pirdon,"  said  the  young  man.  "I 
didn't  understand  you.  Ain't  that  generally  pro- 
nounced cornish  f  " 

"No,  it  aint,"  said  the  baldish  man,  shortly. 
"  The  wind — oh,  no — hold  on — ah  !  A  chillier, 
more  depressing,  more  marrow-freezing  day  never 
ushered  in  the  last  scene  of  an  eventful  story.  A 
young  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cold " 

"John,"  said  the  pretty  face,  looking  in  at  the 
window,  "  what  do  you  think  ?" 

John  looked  up  in  a  dazed  way. 

"  I  don't  know,  my  dear,"  he  said. 

"  There  are  three  figs  on  the  jig-tree  !" 

"Indeed?"  the  baldish  John  inquired,  rather 
vaguely. 

"What  do  you  think  of  that?"'  demanded  the 
pretty  face. 

"  Er— er — "  said  John,  "where  should  they  have 
been,  dear  ?" 

"John,  don't  try  to  be  funny." 

"  But  I  am  trying  to  be  funny,  my  dear.  And 
you  know  I'm  a  day  behind  time,  and  Callup  never 
can  understand  why  an  author  should  be  behind 
time." 

"Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,  dear!"  cried  the  pretty 
face,  contritely,  and  it  vanished  from  the  window. 

"A  young  man,  who,  in  spite  of  the  cold,"  John 
began  again  ;  "got  that  ?  In  spite  of  the  cold,  kept 
her " 

"Beg  pardon,"  interrupted  the  stenographer; 
"  thought  you  said  a  young  man " 

"So  I  did,"  emphatically  returned  the  baldish 
man;  "go  on  and  take  this  down,  will  you?  In 
spite  of  the  cold,  kept  her- — " 

"  But—"  began  the  other  man. 

"  Damn  it !  "  said  John,  thumping  the  table,  "  kept 
her " 

The  face  that  looked  in  at  the  window  this  time 
was  not  pretty.  It  was  red.  honest,  Irish,  and  damp 
with  the  transudation  of  cheerful  toil. 


"The  missus  say,  sorr,"  announced  the  voice, 
"if  ye  ain't  too  busy,  wud  ye  luk  what  the  dog  done 
to  the  nasturchuns?" 

The  baldish  man  rushed  madly  to  the  window  and 
thrust  his  head  out,  while  the  feet  underneath  the 
red  face  staggered  back  into  a  garden-bed. 

"  My  dear,"  shouted  the  baldish  man,  desperately, 
to  the  owner  of  the  pretty  face,  which  was  bending 
with  a  grieved  look  on  it,  over  a  matted  tangle  of 
nasturtiums,  "  how  am  I  going  to  finish  this  devilish 
thing  in  any  sort  of  time  ?  " 

"Oh,  I'm  so  sorry,  dear,"  said  the  pretty  mouth  ; 
"  do  go  right  back  to  your  work  !  " 

"Well,    I "   said  the    baldish    man,    feebly; 

and  then  he  drew  in  his  head,  and  went  back  to  the 
table. 

"Spite  of  the  cold,  kept  her "  said  he,  through 

his  teeth. 

"  His,  don't  you  mean,  Mr.  Litt  ?"' inquired  the 
younger  man.  in  a  pertinacious  way. 

"No,  /  don't/"  thundered  the  baldish  man. 
"  Kept  her  heart  beating  warmly  in  Bessy's  tender 
bosom — what  in  heaven's  name  is  it  now  ?  " 

The  pretty  face  looked  in  through  the  window 
again. 

"  It's  only  a  letter,  dear,  just  come  from  the  mail. 
I  saw  it  was  from  the  paper,  and  so  I  thought  you'd 
like  to  see  it." 

The  baldish  man  snatched  the  missive,  opened  it, 
and  ran  it  through  with  a  glance.  Then  he  clapped 
his  hand  to  his  brow. 

"  Holy  smoke  '  "  he  ejaculated,  in  utter  despera- 
tion. 

"  What  is  it.  dear  ?  "  inquired  the  pretty  mouth. 

The  baldish  man  handed  over  the  letter,  and  the 
pretty  mouth  read  it  aloud  : 

"July  18th,  1891. 

"My  dear  Mr.  Litt:  As  I  notified  you.  the  large 
edition  we  are  prioiina  of  our  Christmas  Number  for  1892 
obliges  us  to  close  our  forms  to-day.  As  we  would  not, 
however,  wholly  lose  a  contribution  from  your  valued  pen, 
we  will  use  the  story  you  are  now  finishing  in  our  Midsum- 
mer Number  for  1894,  if  you  will  make  the  necessary  changes 
to  give  it  a  seasonable,  summery  character. 

"  Yours  very  truly,        H.  Sufkren  Callup." 

"  Holy  smoke  !  "  said  Mr.  Lilt. 

"  Dear,  dear  !  "  said  Mrs.  Litt. 

"  Will  you  want  me  any  more  to-day  ?"  inquired 
the  stenographer. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Litt. 

"  Can  you  do  it,  dear  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Litt. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Litt. 

"  Will  I  kill  the  dog  ?  "  inquired  the  gardener. 

"Yes,"  said  Mr.  Litt,  passing  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  like  a  man  who  comes  to  himself ;  "kill  the 
dog.     Kill  something." — Puck. 


Horsford's  Acid  Phosphate 

IMPARTS     RENEWED     STRENGTH 

And  vigor  where  there  has  been  exhaustion. 

His  lordship — "  Aw — 1  say — what  was  the  pun  we 
were  all  laughing  at — a  bit  before  we  started?' 
Miss  A. — "  Why,  it  wasn't  a  pun  !  His  lordship  — 
"No?  Weally,  now.  Just  fawncy  !  And — aw — 
how — aw — how  can  you  tell  it's  a  joke  if  there's  no 
pun?" — Life. 

Great  Success. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  has 
met  with  great  success  since  it  opened  a  Savings 
Department  a  few  months  ago,  the  deposiis  in  this 
department  having  aggregated  more  than  $500  000. 

This  is  one  of  the  substantial  banking  institutions 
of  the  city  and  shculd  receive  a  large  share  of  pat- 
ronage. 

—  Field  and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Pocket  -  Compasses,  Pedometers, 
Odometers,  and  many  other  scientific  instruments 
for  holiday  gifts  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market 
Street.  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


—  We  will  pay  fifty  dollars  premium  for 
the  most  original  sketch,  suitable  for  a  show-card, 
advertising  our  business.  Competition  closes  Decem- 
ber 15th.     Cartan,  McCarthy  6:  Co. 


—  Home  Oil  Heater,  the  marvel  of  all. 
Heat  and  light  produced  by  the  Rochester  Lamp. 
John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


—  New  goods  opened  daily,  suitable  for 
Holiday  Presents,  at  Nathan  Dohrmann  &  Co., 
122-132  Sutter  St.,  below  Kearny. 


—  Cox's  Gelatine  — 1725-1891  — checkered 
packets  only.  The  Original  and  Best  Gelatine. 
Ask  for  new  and  large  packet. 


—  Microscopes  for  Holiday  Presents  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Arthur  B.  Pierson   is  now  located  at 
225  Kearny  Street.     Books  and  stationery. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use"  Mrs.Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup  "  for  your  children  while  teething. 


—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist.  850  Market. 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).     Office  hours,  9105. 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


GUINEA  A  BOX."'! 


Blind. 


!i 


They  are  blind  who  will  J ! 

not  try  a  box  of 

BEECHAM'SI 

PILLS 

for(hee"tsorderswhichgrow|  [ 
out  Of  Impaired  TJlzc*.  1  ' 
Hon.      For    a     Weak  \ , 
_      *tom;ich,Constlpati"n  '  [ 
>  Disordered    Liver,    Sick    Headache, 
E  or  any  Bilious  and  Xervom  ailment*, 
[they    take  the  place  of  an    entire   medicine 
[ chest 

Of  all  druggists.    Price  25  cents  a  box. 
New  York  Depot,  365  Canal  St.        31  J  [ 


WALL 
PAPER 


Samples  sent  FREE 

to  any  address,  with 

guide  how  to  select 

and  order  paper. 


"White  Blanks. 
Gold  Papers  .. 


6  cents 
IO  cents 


IE.  C3r.  BUST^TETjIj  cfc  OO. 

710-712-714-716  Broadway.  Oakland.  Cal. 


—  Elegant  presents  for  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen  at  Greenbaum's.  128  Post  Street. 


FRETWORK 


PARQUET    FLOORS. 
REYNOLDS    &   ADAMS, 

1337   Market    Street,    near   Ninth     S.  F. 

H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  TYoolens, 
623  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 

THOMAS  COOK  &  SON'S 
TOURS 

ROUND  THE  WORLD 

FROM    .$610. 

OFFICE-621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

ML  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-lncb  Duck,  from  7  Ounce B  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY.  GRANT  &  CO. 


CONSUMPTION. 

I  have  a  positive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its 
use  thonsands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cared.  Indeed  so  strong  is  inv  faith 
ic  its  efficacy,  that  I  w  Jl  send  two  BOTTLES  fsee.  with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Kxpressand  P.  O.  address. 
T.  A.  Slocnm,  M.  C.  1S3  Pear!  St.,  N.  T. 


Educational. 


ST.    MATTHEW'S   HALL 

SAN  MATEO.   CAL. 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  YEAR. 
Rev.  ALFRED  LEE  BREWER.  M    A..  Pmncifai      ■ 


BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  875  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-w 
ing.  Book  -keeping.  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  all  ti 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  fi_ 
six  full  months.     We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  indi- 
vidual instruction  to  all  our  pupils.     Our  school  has  its  grad- 
uates in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President. 

C.  S.  HALEY,  Secretary. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

3137  Jackson  St.  and  3423  Buchanan  St. 

Thorough   instruction   in   English.     French   and   German 
taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades  upwards.     Teachers 
of  acknowledged  ability  only.     A  few  boarders  received  in  ■ 
family.     Boys  under  nine  years  admitted  into  primary  and 
kindergarten. 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


LARCHER    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Koom  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Native 
Teachers  only. 

65   Lessons  for  SIS. 00.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Berkeley, 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  GermaD,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc. 
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STORYETTES. 

Grave  and  Gay,  Epigrammatic  and  Otherwise. 

Major  McKioley  met  the  American  ex-czar,  Tom 
Reed,  a  few  days  ago,  and  he  said  to  him  :  "  Reed, 
you  have  got  to  be  mighty  careful  during  the  next 
session."  "Why  so?"  "Because  it  takes  only  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  expel  a  member,  and  the  Demo- 
crats have  got  it." 

A  nobleman  who  was  silting  on  the  hill-side  with 
his  shepherd,  observed  the  sheep  reposing  in  the  cold- 
est situation,  and  said  to  him:  "John,  if  I  were  a 
sheep  I  would  lie  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill." 
"Aye,  my  lord,"  answered  John,  "  but  if  ye  had  been 
a  sheep,  ye  would  hae  had  raair  sense." 

During  the  last  exhibition  in  Paris,  a  cuirassier 
wanted  to  get  a  full-length  portrait  of  himself  painted 
for  his  fiancie.  He  went  straight  to  Meissonier. 
"  What  is  your  charge?"  he  asked.  "What  can 
you  pay?"  said  Meissonier.  "Thirty  sous." 
"  Good,"  said  Meissonier,  and  he  finished  the  pict- 
ure for  the  thirty  sous.  Later,  the  cuirassier  said  to 
a  friend,  "  1  should  have  got  that  picture  for  twenty 
sous." 
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General  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  was  not  in  favor 
of  secession.  His  adored  son  and  namesake  declared 
for  secession  and  adopted  the  secession  rosette. 
Wearing  the  rosette  upon  his  breast  one  day  in  his 
father's  office,  the  father  asked  if  he  had  not  placed 
it  in  the  wrong  spot.  "Where  should  I  wear  it, 
father,"  asked  the  boy,  "  if  not  on  my  heart  ?  "  "I 
think,  Sammy,"  said  the  grieved  father,  "it  would 
be  more  appropriate  to  wear  it  inside  your  coat-tail." 

Hans  von  Bulow,  on  one  occasion,  rebuked  the 
feminine  half  of  an  oratorio  chorus,  which  he  was 
rehearsing.  While  the  tenors  and  basses  were  sing- 
ing their  parts,  the  sopranos  and  altos  indulged  in 
conversation.  They  were  called  to  order  several 
times,  but  paid  no  attention.  Finally,  Von  Bulow 
rapped  upon  bis  desk,  and  called  out:  "Ladies, 
Rome  does  not  have  to  be  saved  to-night,"  which  re- 
mark produced  the  desired  effect,  to  the  delight  of 
the  men  and  the  chagrin  of  the  women. 


One  day,  a  distinguished  notary,  while  breakfast- 
ing with  a  friend  at  a  cafe'  in  Paris,  indulged  in  some 
stinging  comments  on  the  public  acts  of  Marshal 
Marmont.  Suddenly,  another  gentleman,  dining 
at  a  neighboring  table,  rose  and  approached  them, 
his  mustache  bristling  with  anger.  "  Sir,"  cried  he, 
tragically,  "you  shall  give  me  satisfaction  \  "  "  Are 
you  Marshal  Marmont  ?  "  quietly  asked  the  notary. 
"  I  have  not  that  honor,"  was  the  reply  ;  "  but  I  am 
his  chief  aide-de-camp."  "  Give  me  your  card, 
then,  sir,"  said  the  notary;  "I  will  send  you  my 
head-clerk." 


cloth  hid  them  from  sight.  As  Florence  entered,  he 
sawSothern  alone  and  said:  "Has  nobody  come 
yet?"  "Oh,  yes,"  said  Sothern,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  they've  all  come  ;  and  as  soon  as  you  were  an- 
nounced they  hid  under  the  table,  though  why  the 
devil  they  did  it,  I  can't  imagine."  One  by  one  the 
guests  crawled  out,  looking  red  and  ashamed. 

Among  the  first  lailroads  built  in  the  United 
States  (says  the  Atlanta  Constitution),  was  a  little 
line  about  twenty  miles  in  length.  For  many  years 
it  was  run  in  a  cheap  way,  with  one  locomotive, 
one  engineer,  and  two  or  three  freight-cars.  Finally 
a  new  general  manager  was  appointed.  He  had  not 
been  in  office  but  a  week  when  he  sent  for  the  one 
lone  conductor,  who  had  held  the  position  ever  since 
the  road  was  built.  ' '  I  would  like  to  have  your  res- 
ignation," said  the  general  manager,  when  the  con- 
ductor appeared.  "  My  resignation  !  "  inquired  the 
conductor,  in  astonishment.  "Yes,  sir;  yours." 
"  What  for,  pray  ?  "  "  Well,  I  want  to  make  some 
changes  and  get  new  blood  in  the  line,"  was  the 
general  manager's  reply.  "  I  won't  resign," 
answered  the  conductor.  "Then  I  will  be  com- 
pelled to  discharge  you,  a  step  which,  for  your 
sake,  I  had  hoped  I  would  be  saved  from  taking." 
"  Young  man,  you  will  not  discharge  me.  I  own  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  stock  of  this  railroad,  and 
elect  the  president  and  board  of  directors.  I  shall 
have  you  fired."  The  old  conductor  did  really  own 
the  majority  of  the  stock,  and.  as  he  said,  put  in 
his  own  board  of  directors  and  president. 

Not    Only    the    National    Disease    but    Many 
Others. 

It  is  said  that  dyspepsia  is  our  national  malady      Well 
Brandreth's  Pills  will  cure  the  national  malady. 
i-r      It.fsa,1,d  ,lhat  constipation  is  the  curse  of  our  sedentary 
life.     Well,  Brandreth's  Pills  certainly  cure  constipation. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  rheumatism  comes  from  acid 
stomach  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  Brandreth's 
Pills  have  corrected  all  this  and  will  do  it  again. 

Chronic  diseases  are  cured  by  taking  two  to  four  of 
Brandreth's  Pii.ls  every  night  for  a  month. 

Brandreth's  Pills  are  sold  in  every  drug  and  medicine 
store,  either  plain  or  sugar  coated. 


MRS.    HARRISON'S 

Improved     Cucumber    and    Elder 

Flower  Cream. 

HATE  YOU  EVER  USED  Mrs.  Harrisons  Im- 
proved Cucumber  and  Elder  Flower  Cream  ?  It  is  superb 
for  cleansing  the  skin.  It  is  a  perfect  emollient,  keeping  the 
skin  free  from  harshness  and  dryness.  It  is  a  complete  pro- 
tecuon  against  the  effect  of  sun  and  wind.  It  is  not  greasy, 
clammy,  or  sticky,  and  it  keeps  the  skin  soft,  smooth,  and 
prevents  the  formation  of  wrinkles.  It  is  not  a  cosmetic 
It  is  nature's  own  treatment  for  the  protection  of  the  skin! 
Price,  75  cents.  Be  sure  you  get  Mrs.  Harrison's,  not  some 
worthless  substitute.  Your  druggist  will  order  for 
you, 

MRS.  HARRISON,  America's  Beauty  Doctor.  36 
Geary  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.;  1504  Wabash 
Avenue,  Chicago,  III. 


Moohda 


Taking  butter  from  milk 
was  known  in  the  earliest 
times.  It  was  left  for  our 
time  to  make  a  milk  of  cod- 
liver  oil. 

Milk,  the  emulsion  of  but- 
ter, is  an  easier  food  than 
butter.  Scott's  Emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil  is  an  easier  food 
than  cod- liver  oil.  It  is  rest 
for  digestion.  It  stimulates, 
helps,  restores,  digestion; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  sup- 
plies the  body  a  kind  of 
nourishment  it  can  get  in  no 
other  way. 

N?w°Yort  BOWNE-  ChemisLs.  13a  South  5th  Avenue, 

/our  drogsjsl  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
cu—  all  druggists  everywhere  do.    $i. 


THE  BANK  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital 83,000,000  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits 2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1800. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier 

Byron  Murray,  Jr Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton 2d  Assistant  Cashier.' 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  of  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank  ;  London,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &  Sons;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  Ciry,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nterior  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast. 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  of  the  world 
Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhagen,  Stock- 
holm, Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  all  cities  m 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  Orleans,  Cin- 
cinnati. Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles. 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  BYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


From  Dec.  6,  1891. 


700  a, 

7.30  A. 
8. CO  A. 
8.00  A. 
S.OO   A. 

8.00  A. 
8.30   A, 


Q.OO   A. 
I2.00   M. 

1   co   v 
3.00  P. 

4.OO    F. 

4-00    P. 

4.30    P. 
4.30    P. 

4-3°   ?■ 


Benicia,  Rumsey.  Sacramento  . 

Haywards,  Nfles,  and  San  Jose". 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Callstoga. 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis! " 

Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  > 
first-class  locally f 

NUes,  San  Jose",  Stockton,"  Ionei  , 
Sacramento,  Marysville,  Oro-  > 
ville,  and  Red  Eluff. J 

Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  1 
Bakersfield,  Santa  Earbara,  and  /■ 
Los  Angeles j 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  Livermore.. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers. 

Haywards.  NUes  and  San  jose" 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
}  Vallejo,  Calistoga,  El  Verano  and  ) 
I     Santa  Rosa f 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento.!. 

Woodland  and  Oroville.. 

NUes  and  Livermore '    *    3'"  A 

/'Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Expresses 
J      Santa    Barbara,   Los    Angeles,  ' 


5  00  P. 
6.00  P, 


6.00  p. 


7*5  p- 
12.15   P- 

6.15  p. 

6.15   P. 

7.15  p. 
10.45  P. 


12.15  p 

7-i5  p. 
9.00  p. 
9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 
9-45  A. 
10  45  A. 


i 


Of  the  father  of  the  present  King  of  Bavaria,  it  is 
related  that  one  day,  when  two  of  his  cabinet 
ministers  called  upon  him  with  the  draft  of  a  new 
law  for  which  they  required  bis  approval  and  signa- 
ture, they  found  him  seated  in  his  arm-chair,  with  an 
open  book  on  his  knees.  After  reading  the  statute  I 
to  his  majesty,  the  ministers  stood  for  a  long  time 
silently  waiting  for  an  answer.  At  length,  when 
their  patience  was  nearly  exhausted,  the  king  sud- 
denly closed  his  book  with  a  bang,  and  exclaimed, 
with  a  look  of  unutterable  triumph  :  "  I  have  got 
him  !  I  have  got  him  !  "  He  had  caught  and 
crushed  a  fly. 

When  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Aberdeen  made 
their  first  visit  to  America,  some  years  ago,  they  had 
an  original  experience  with  a  folding-bed  in  a 
Chicago  hotel.  It  was  the  first  contrivance  of  the 
kind  they  had  ever  seen,  and  a  servant  explained  its 
mysteries  to  the  countess.  During  the  night,  how- 
ever, their  bell  in  the  office  rang  a  long  call  for 
assistance,  and  a  chamber-maid,  who  was  dispatched 
to  the  suite  of  rooms  occupied  by  the  lordly  pair, 
found  the  noble  earl,  clad  in  a  hastily  donned  dress- 
ing-gown, frantically  endeavoring  to  extricate  the 
fair  countess  from  the  jaws  of  the  bed,  which  had 
closed  on  her  unexpectedly. 


?fovdlieA 


DIRECT  FROM  EUROPEAN  CENTERS, 

An  assortment  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  establishment,  suitable 
for  gifts. 

A  number  of  new  paintings  and 
aquarelles  just  added  to  our  collec- 
tion.     VIS1TOKS    WELCOME. 

s.  *  crcuwip, 

581  MARKET  STREET. 

OPEN  EVENINGS. 


37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  I,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and.  Sangome  Streets. 

Capital  (  Paid  up  In  Gold )  S300.OO0  00 

Net  Surplus  (over  everything'). . .    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.F.HOUGHTON 

Y^E-F-RESIDENT /  L.  N.  SHEPARD 

^ECRETAR\ CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H    MAGILL 

Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.     Established  1857. 

Royal   Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 
ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
General  Offices.  N.W   cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
Uty  Depart 'rent  N".W.cor.Sacramentoand  Montgomery  Sts." 


1      Deming,  EI  Paso,  New"6rfeans 

V    and  East 

I  Santa  Fe  Route,  Atlantic  Express' 

J      for  Mojave  and  East 1 

Haywards,  NUes,  and  San  jose" 

Niles  and  San  Jose1 

J  Ogden   Route   Atlantic  Express'  V 

t      Ogden  and  East f 

7.00  p,|     Vallejo " 

(Shasta  Route  Express,  Sacramen-  j 
to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  > 
land,  Paget  Sound,  and  East.,  j 


45  A. 

45  P. 


7-45  A. 
6.15   P. 


11.45  A. 
8-45  P- 


SANTA  CRUZ  DIVISION. 


t  11  45  p. 


(  Newark,   Centreville,    San    Jose"    ( 
-.       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  ■ 

(.      Santa  Cruz J 

(  Centreville,  San  Jose",  Almadeni  ) 
\      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  - 

K      Santa  Cruz i 

I  Centreville,    San  Jose" ,    and    Los  I 

\     Gatos \ , 

.1  Hunters'   Train  to   Newark.   Al-  j  ' 


1     Gatos '....'. j'        9-50  a. 

J  Hunters'   Train  to   Newark.   Al-  ) 

(      viso.  San  Jo;e,  and  Los  Gatos.  \    •     8*°5  p- 


COAST  DIVISION,  Third  and  Townsend  Sts 


Almaden,  and    Way  >  ' 


230  It 


]  J  San     Jose, 

(     Stations 

/San    Jose",    Gilroy,    Tres  "pinos,, 

Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey, 
.      Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ! 
1      guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  (' 
1      ganta  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  1 

^    principal  Way  Stations J 

San  Jose*  and  Way  Stations 

\  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park,  and  Way  ) 

(      Stations f 

f  San  Jose",  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  , 
Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific  | 
Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 


6.30 


I  Menlo  Park  San  Jose\  and  prin- 
1      cipal  Way  Station*.. 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Staiions.    . . 

San  Jose"  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations.. 


I  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  1 
3     '   I      Stations  ... 


5 -10  P. 
4  00   p. 


10.03  a. 

'  8  06  A. 
9  03  A. 
6  35  A. 
730  P. 


a  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.       *  Sundays  excepted 
*  Saturdays  only,     t  Sundays  only. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  Charter,  1720. 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  1836 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco. 


Sothern  gave  a  dinner  to  Florence  at  a  London 

■lub,  and  invited  him  for  half  an  hour  later  than 
ny  of  the  other  guests.  He  said  to  his  guests  : 
1  When  Florence  comes,  suppose  you  all  get  under 
the  table.  He'll  think  his  lateness  has  caused  you 
to  leave."  So,  when  Florence  was  announced,  all 
except  Sothern  got  under  the  table,  and  the  table- 


TfrfT-' 

300    POST    STKJflJET.;. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.     New    Goods   Arriving. 


OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOR  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE  CHANGE   IN   HOUR   OF  SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Erannan  Streets 

3   o'clock  P.  M.,  for 

YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 

Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 

Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong        1891 . 

Belgic Saturday,  December  19 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  ia,  1893 

Gaelic,  (via  Honolulu).  ..Thursday,  February   4 
Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 

Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  ai 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  comer  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  &«  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Genl  Passenger  Agent 
Geo.  H.  Rice.  Traffic  Manager.  * 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 
Commencing    Snnday,  Not.  29,  1891,  and  on. 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,    Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Dars-7.40,  9.30,  „  4o  a.  «.;  3.3„  's.oo° 

Saturdays  only-An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p.  M 
Sundays— 8,  9.30,  ir  A.  M.;  2.  5,  6.15  p    m 

From  San  Rafael  for  San  Francisco  :  Week  Davs-6  « 
7  55,   9.30  A.  M.;  i>.45,  3-40.  5  05  p.  M.  ' 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  M 
Sundays-8.10.  9.40,  A.  M.;  12.15.  3.40,  j,  6.25  p  m 

from  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco.  Week  Days— 6  50 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.  ;  1. 10,  4.05, 5.30  p.  m.  ' 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  fo.c5  p   m 
Sundays-  3.35,  10.05  A.  «.■  12  40, "4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  M. 


Leave  Sao  Francisco. 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE !    UNSWEETENED  ! 


Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior    and   most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STERILIZED. 


tS"  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  CUTTING  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  MAILJTEAMSHIP  CO. 

FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMA 

City  of  Sydney..     Saturday,  Doc.  13,  at  13  M. 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Mazatlan,  San 
Bias,  Manzanillo.  Acapulco,  Champerico,  San  Jose  de 
Guatemala,  La  Libertad.  and  Panama,  and  via  Acapulco  for 
all  lower  Mexican  and  CenLral  American  ports. 

For  Hong  Kong,  via  Yokohama  : 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  3  I,  at  3  P.  M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Jan.  3*.  at  3  P.  M. 

China Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  at  3  P.  M 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates. 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office.  202  Front  Street 
ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


740   A. 

3-30  P. 


OO    A. 

9-3°  A. 
5.00  p. 


7    40   A. 

3-3°  P- 


SUNDAVS 


OO    A. 

5   00   P. 


Dhsti  nation.  Arrive  San  Francisco. 
,  Sundays.  I 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa. 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsbnrg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveroale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Whek 
Days. 


[o.4oa.m.|  8.50A.M. 

6.05P.  M.  10.30A.M. 
7-25  P.M.     6.IO  P.M. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


I   7-25  P.  M. 10.30  a.  M. 

__    610P.M, 

[10.40A.  M.i   8.50A.  M. 

I    6.05  P.M.!   6.10  P.M. 


7   40  A.   M.'S.OO  A. 
130  P.    M.!;.oo  p. 


Sebastopol. 


IO.40  A.  M.  IO.30A.M- 
6.05  P.  M.I   6.IOP.  M. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 
0  a.  m.,  Sept.  and  Oct.  12,  37,  Nov.  and  Dec.  ji,  26. 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  a  m 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  m  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports, 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  A.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  5th  day  at  11  a.  M.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office.  Palace  Hotel,  4  Xew  Montgomery 
Streot.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  Agents, 
No.  10  Markrt  Str»«t.  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Serines  ■  a' 
Geyserville  for  Skaggs  Springs.  Stewart's  Point,  Gualalf.  and 
H?1i  AiCrca:-at  u°v*"kte  for  the  Geysers  at  Pietk  for 
Highland  Springs,  KelseyvtlJe,  Soda  Bav ;  at  Hopland  for 
Bid'  I^l/  atT,uUh/°r  ViJ*y  Springs'.  Saratog/ Springs 
Blue  Lakes.  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  Willits.   Cahto    Men! 

fndTurek?"'  -  gg"    Westpor1'    UsaJ'    Hydesvule, 

p^h^RlifoNTICFTSfromSamrdaysloMo«da7'.t° 

Petaluma.8i.so;  to  Santa  Rosa,  82.25;  to  Healdsbnrg. 
83.40,  to  Cloverdale  84.5°:  to  Hopland,  85.70;  to  Ukiah, 
W.75.  to  Sebastopol.  §2. 70;  to  Guemeville,  83  7<  •  tc  So 
noma,  81.50;  to  Glen  Ellen.  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,   good   for   Sundays   only,   to 


PeBjuno,  81 ;  to  Sana  Ttos^'tt'so:  to'HS'ib'nW^'fe',." 
BClovoide.  to  ;»  Ukiah.  «,.so     W    Hopland. T3  So  i  U 

„„„  H-  C.  WHITING.  General  Mana 

PETER  J.  McGLYNN.  Go,.  Pass,  and  Tk^ 


Ticket  Offices 'at  Ferry.  36  Monujornery  Sow.  and  fSew 
Mnntromerv  Street 


Bound  Volumes  of  the  A  v. 
for  sale  at  the  Business  O." 
tirant  Avenue,  San  Fran.  > 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  14,  1891. 


The  Tivoli  theatre  is  a  useful  institution.  It  pro- 
duces, in  the  course  of  a  year,  some  forty  or  fifty 
operas,  which  are  culled  from  the  best  work  of  the 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  writers.  It 
produces  them,  on  the  whole,  fairly  well.  It  makes 
no  pretensions  to  presenting  singers  who  will  not 
open  their  mouths  until  a  thousand-dollar  bill  has 
been  stuck  therein  ;  but  it  manages  to  pick  up  some 
very  fair  vocalists,  who  can  sing  quite  well  enough 
to  please  the  ordinary  lover  of  music.  It  has  in  its 
company  two  or  three  capital  actors,  and  it  has  the 
best  orchestra  in  town.  All  this  it  places  at  the 
service  of  the  public  for  the  small  sum  of  fifty  cents 
for  front  seats  and  twenty-five  cents  for  seats  in  the 
body  of  the  house.  That  must  be  regarded  as  cheap 
enjoyment. 

On  Monday  last,  it  revived  "  Donna  Juanita,"  a 
little  operetta  which  has  been  seen  here  before.  It 
is  a  bright  little  piece,  with  rattling  choruses,  melodi- 
ous orchestration,  lots  of  fair-looking  girls  in  short 
skirts,  a  pretty  tenor  song  and  a  fine  aria  for  the 
basso  in  the  second  act,  and  the  usual  melange  of 
roystering  fun  and  boisterous  music.  The  weight  of 
the  piece  rests  on  the  fair  shoulders  of  Grade 
Plaisted,  who  is  an  incarnation  of  verve  and  vivac- 
ity, or,  as  the  boys  say,  "full  of  go."  She  plays 
the  part  of  a  cadet  in  a  French  regiment  of  foot, 
during  the  French  occupation  of  Spain  ;  and,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  play,  she  occasionally  disguises  her- 
self in  her  natural  attire.  On  Monday  last,  whether 
she  wore  skirts  or  the  bifurcated  garment  sacred  to 
the  male  sex,  she  was  always  brisk,  dashing,  and 
espiigle;  such  a  little  sprite,  at  eighteen,  might 
have  set  many  a  heart  going  pit-a-pat.  She  was 
fairly  supported.  Messmer's  voice  is  always  sweet, 
if  thin  ;  Phil  Branson  is  a  jolly  comedian  ;  and 
Tillie  Sallinger  had  a  narrow  escape  of  being  a  very 
beautiful  woman. 

'  "Donna  Juanita"  is  by  Suppe\  the  voluminous 
composer,  who  has  been  called  the  German  Offen- 
bach, probably  because  he  is  not  a  German  and 
Offenbach  was.  He  was  born  at  sea,  off  the  coast 
of  Italy,  and  his  parents  were  Italian.  But  he  went 
to  Vienna  when  he  was  young,  has  always  lived 
there,  and  is  a  genuine  Viennese.  At  an  early  period 
of  his  career,  he  allied  himself  with  the  three  brothers 
Strauss,  and  the  trio,  with  Suppers  aid,  have  com- 
posed more  music  than  could  be  played  in  a  life- 
time— operas,  oratorios,  dance-music,  songs,  can- 
tatas, ballets,  and  even  masses.  Suppe  alone  Is  said 
to  have  brought  out  over  two  hundred  operas — of 
which  only  "  Fatinitza,"  "  Boccaccio,"  and  "  Donna 
Juanita"  held  the  stage.  He  has  always  labored 
under  the  disadvantage  of  having  no  librettist  as 
bright  and  witty  as  the  playwrights  who  wrote  for 
Offenbach  and  Sullivan  ;  and  this,  undoubtedly,  has 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  success.  Neither  "The 
Mikado,"  nor  "  Pinafore,"  nor  "  La  Belle  Helene," 
nor  "  Perichole  "  would  have  been  so  popular  as 
they  have  been,  but  for  the  bright  lines  they  contain. 
For  all  this,  his  life  has  been  a  delightful  one. 
Vienna  is  the  most  charming  city  in  the  world  to  live 
in,  except  Paris.  Like  Paris,  it  is  full  of  cultured 
people  who  have  no  concern  in  life  but  pleasure. 
The  trade  of  the  city  is  light,  it  is  several  miles 
from  the  Danube,  and  its  railroad  outlets  do  not 
lead  to  large  markets.  While  Americans  and  En- 
glishmen allow  their  souls  to  be  engrossed  with  busi- 
ness, buying  and  selling,  importing  and  exporting, 
making  and  losing  money,  the  Viennese  concentrate 
their  thoughts  on  music,  art,  show,  and  frolic.  Ex- 
cept in  the  ranks  of  the  nobility,  who  count  their 
possessions  by  the  score  of  square  miles,  and  scatter 
diamonds  on  the  floor  when  they  dance,  they  are 
generally  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  live  fru- 
gally. A  family  will  devote  itself  to  the  execution  of 
fine  work  in  bronze,  or  ivory,  or  leather,  or  to  paint- 
ing, or  to  music  ;  every  member  of  the  family — father, 
mother,  sons,  and  daughters — embarks  in  the  work  ; 
each  invents  to  the  best  of  his  ability  and  submits 
his  invention  to  the  family  council  ;  if  it  is  approved, 
the  work  is  carried  out  and  sold.  When  task  hours 
are  over,  at  some  lime  in  the  afternoon,  the  family 
goes  to  Strauss's  concert-hall,  and  dines  while  the 
finest  orchestra  in  the  world  discourses  the  best 
music  of  the  greatest  masters  ;  or  it  spends  an  hour 
in  the  Prater,  watching  tlte  splendid  equipages  of 
the  Esterhazys,  and  the  Schwartzenburgs,  and  the 
Lichtensteins,  or  the  gorgeous  turn-outs  of  Hungarian 
boyars,  with  coachmen  in  scarlet  livery  and  fierce 
outriders.  At  night,  they  visit  the  opera,  to  which 
admission  can  be  obtained  for  a  few  cents,  or  they 
v.*nder  through  the  Ring  Strasse,  where  countless 
crowds  jostle  each  other  under  the  electric  lights. 

Vienna  has  one  great  advantage  over  Paris.  In 
the  latter  city,  a  really  pretty  woman  is  rare  ;  the 
belles  of   the  boulevards   are   foreigners,  generally 


Americans.  But  in  Vienna,  almost  every  woman 
you  meet  is  lovely.  We  are  told  in  history  that  the 
Scythian  women  were  so  beautiful  that,  when  a  hus- 
band went  to  war,  he  scarred  his  wife's  cheek  with  a 
knife  to  prevent  her  inspiring  irresistible  love  in  the 
minds  of  strangers  who  passed  that  way  ;  descend- 
ants of  these  people  have  inhabited  the  Valley  of 
the  Danube  to  this  day,  and  all  the  way  from 
Passau  and  Linz  to  Buda-Pesth,  the  traveler  is  filled 
with  amazement  at  the  loveliness  of  the  female 
faces.  Of  these  beauties,  the  pick  go  to  Vienna, 
and  lay  men's  hearts  desolate.  Tall,  stately  women, 
with  figures  which  might  have  served  as  models  for 
the  Venus  Callipyge,  great  masses  of  black  hair, 
and  eyes  that  flash  passion  or  melt  in  tenderness — . 
they  are  the  idols  of  sculptors  and  painters,  and 
fill  the  poet's  soul  with  rapture.  It  is  something  for 
a  man  of  sensibility,  like  Suppe,  to  live  in  such  a 
city,  and  draw  inspiration  from  its  attractions. 

The  Viennese,  too,  are  most  agreeable  people  to 
live  with.  They  are  as  different  from  the  North 
Germans  as  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
from  the  people  of  Central  America.  They  are 
courteous,  affable,  kindly,  hospitable,  and  consid- 
erate. Among  them  there  is  no  snubbing  of  the 
civilian  element  by  the  soldiery.  Every  stranger  is 
welcomed  with  a  smile  and  a  friendly  word.  Thirty 
or  forty  years  ago,  when  De  Mille  wrote  "The 
Dodge  Club,"  Austria  was  ground  to  the  earth  by  a 
military  police  which  was  inquisitorial  in  its  fash- 
ions and  brutal  in  its  methods.  When  Ingraham 
compelled  the  surrender  of  Koszta,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  cannon,  we  formed  an  idea  of  the  Austrians, 
which  represented  them  as  a  benighted  people,  sunk 
in  superstition,  and  submitting  to  an  intolerable 
despotism.  All  that  has  long  since  passed  away. 
There  is  as  large  a  measure  of  personal  liberty  in 
Vienna  as  there  is  in  San  Francisco.  No  friction 
arises  between  the  police  and  the  citizen — be  he 
native  or  foreign — as  constantly  occurs  at  Berlin  ; 
except  that  the  city  is  better  governed  and  kept  in 
belter  order  than  our  cities,  a  visitor  might  imagine 
that  he  was  at  home. 

Refinement  and  polish  in  the  manners  of  a  com- 
munity must  react  upon  art.  Other  things  being 
equal,  there  is  likely  to  be  better  music,  better 
pictures,  and  better  statues  in  a  city  where  everybody 
is  polite  and  considerate,  than  in  one  where  every  one 
is  thinking  of  himself,  and  how  he  can  best  elbow 
this  by-passer  out  of  his  way  ;  in  a  city  where  the 
ladies  are  bright,  merry,  and  good-natured,  than  in 
one  where  they  are  either  crabbed  or  ignorant  haus- 
frautn.  The  first  idea  of  a  Viennese  is  to  fit  him- 
self into  some  hole  at  home,  so  that  he  shall  not 
need  to  drive  a  nail  into  that  tree  outside  St. 
Stephan's  Cathedral ;  the  first  idea  of  a  North 
German  is  to  get  away  from  his  birth  country,  if  he 
can.  Wagner  settled  in  Bavaria  ;  Offenbach  went 
to  Paris  ;  Mendelssohn  spent  most  of  his  life  in 
London.  As  every  German  is  more  or  less  of  a 
musician,  it  is  obvious  that  Germany  must  produce 
more  eminent  musicians  than  a  country  in  which 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  are  educated 
in  music  from  their  youth  -;  but  the  atmosphere  of 
North  Germany,  the  predominance  of  the  military 
caste,  the  domination  of  a  sovereign  who  believes  in 
divine  rights,  and  the  general  indifference  to  those 
amenities  which  smooth  social  intercourse,  are  cal- 
culated to  induce  ambitious  young  North  Germans  to 
transplant  themselves  into  countries  which  are  more 
favorable  for  the  development  of  art  than  their  own. 

The  Emperor  of  Austria,  who  is  so  broad-minded 
a  man  that,  though  his  empire  is  one  of  the  bulwarks 
of  the  church,  he  chose  a  Protestant  for  his  prime 
minister  and  kept  him  in  office  for  many  years, 
indeed  till  he  resigned,  has  been  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  effect  of  congenial  surroundings  upon  the 
progress  of  art.  He  built  at  Vienna  an  opera-house 
which  has  but  one  rival  in  the  world — the  opera-house 
at  Paris  ;  its  interior  decorations  are,  perhaps,  finer 
than  those  of  the  splendid  temple  of  music  on  the 
Boulevard.  He  is  a  liberal  patron  of  all  the  arts, 
giving  not  beggarly  pensions,  like  some  German 
monarchs,  but  copious  largess,  sufficient  to  retain 
home  talent  at  Vienna  and  to  attract  the  foreign 
article.  He  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  inspiring  his 
musical  fellow-countrymen  with  the  ability  to  com- 
pose a  grand  opera  of  the  highest  order.  But  that 
will  come.  Who  knows  but  Suppe,  or  one  of 
the  brothers  Strauss,  may  prove  to  be  the  man  ? 
Paris  stood  in  her  own  light  when  she  hissed 
"  Lohengrin  "  and  shut  her  doors  against  the  grace- 
ful operas-bouffe  of  Sullivan.  It  may  be  that,  in 
the  not  too  distant  future,  the  center  of  the  musical 
world  may  cease  to  be  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine, 
and  may  be  found  in  the  imperial  city  whose  country- 
places  stretch  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 


It  is  announced  by  the  Salvation  Army  that  they 
intend  to  give  a  dinner  to  one  thousand  poor  and  un- 
employed people  on  Christmas  Day.  To  that  end, 
they  request  that  the  charitably  inclined  may  send 
donations  to  Philip  Kyle,  1130  Market  Street,  San 
Francisco. 

All  the  World  and  HIh  Wife 

Recognize  Hostttter's  Stomach  Bitters  as  ;in  incom- 
parable remedy  Tor  dyspepsia,  constipation,  bilious- 
ness, malaria,  and  inactivity  of  the  kidneys,  but  they 
arc  not  so  well  aware  thai  it  has  proved  to  be  an 
absolute  specific  for  "la  grippe,"  that  terribly  de- 
structive malady.  Lose  no  tune  if  Ibis  dire  ailment 
attacks  you  in  resoning  to  the  Bitters,  and  you  will 
speedily  experience  relief. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

At  the  theatres,  during  the  week  commencing  on 
Monday,  December  14th  :  The  Tivoli  Opera  Com- 
pany will  sing  "  BHlee  Taylor"  ;  E.  S.  Willard  will 
appear  in  "  The  Middleman";  Sullivan  and  Harri- 
son will  produce  "  Broderick  Agra"  ;  the  New  York 
Opera  Comique  Company  will  sing  "The  Gondo- 
liers"; "Boys  and  Girls"  will  be  repeated;  and 
"Ten  Nights  in  a  Bar- Room  "  will  be  revived. 

"  Donna  Juanita"  is  to  be  followed  at  the  Tivoli 
by  a  revival  of  "  Billee  Taylor." 

John  L.  Sullivan  and  Duncan  B.  Harrison  will 
produce  a  new  play  on  Monday  night.  It  is  called 
"  Broderick  Agra." 

"  Boys  and  Girls  "  seems  to  have  caught  the  fancy 
of  those  whose  fancy  is  to  be  caught  by  that  sort  of 
thing,  and  their  number  is  sufficiently  great  to  fill 
the  house  nightly. 

"The  Middleman"  is  an  English  play  by  Henry 
Arthur  Jones,  and  resembles  his  "Saints  and  Sin- 
ners "  in  its  central  incident,  the  betrayal  of  a  poor 
man's  daughter  by  a  moneyed  villain. 

Achille  Philion,  the  famous  equilibrist,  with  his 
steam-carriage  and  his  feat  of  walking  on  a  rolling 
ball,  has  been  astonishing  the  patrons  of  the 
Olympian  Rink,  at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion,  during 
the  past  week. 

Henry  James's  play,  "  The  American,"  is  not  such 
a  failure  as  it  seemed  at  first  blush.  It  has  passed 
its  fiftieth  performance,  and,  though  classified  as 
"desperately  melodramatic,"  it  makes  "  an  attrac- 
tive stage-play  of  a  recognized  and  conventional 
kind." 

The  New  York  Opera  Comique  Company  made 
its  appearance  on  Thursday  night  in  "  The  Gondo- 
liers," with  Henry  Hallam,  Charles  H.  Drew,  George 
Olmi,  Douglas  Flint,  Tellula  Evans,  Bebe  Vining, 
Emily  Soldene,  Ella  Aubry,  Josephine  Stanton, 
Beatrice  Forrest,  and  others  in  the  cast. 

Sardou  and  Sarcey  have  performed  the  ceremony 
which  embodies  the  French  idea  of  burying  the 
hatchet.  When  Sardou's  "  Nos  Intimes"  was  pro- 
duced recently  at  the  Vaudeville,  Sarcey  wrote  a 
glowing  eulogy  of  it  for  Le  Temps,  and  Sardou  wiote 
the  critic  a  letter  of  warm  thanks,  which  has  been 
printed  in  pretty  much  all  the  papers  of  Europe. 

Marie  Jansen  is  becoming  quite  a  neat  little  epi- 
grammatist. A  Harvard  student  recently  wrote  to 
the  papers,  telling  a  lurid  tale  of  the  frolicsome 
pranks  in  which  the  fair  Marie  took  part,  and  she 
wrote  back  a  denial  of  his  story  and  an  impeach- 
ment of  his  veracity,  with  much  advice  to  his  parents, 
winding  up  with  the  pungent  remark,  that  "a  strict 
regard  for  the  truth  can  best  be  inculcated  at  the 
mother's  knee  or  over  the  father's." 

Sarah  Bernhardt  is  playing  "  Camille  "  to  empty 
benches  in  New  York,  while  ' '  A  Trip  to  Chinatown  " 
and  "  Reilly  and  the  Four  Hundred"  turn  people 
away  nightly — which  deplorable  state  of  affairs  is  to 
be  ascribed,  not  to  execrable  taste,  per  se,  on  the 
part  of  New  Yorkers,  but  to  the  eternal  tension  of 
the  struggle  for  wealth,  which  leaves  men  and 
women  too  exhausted  to  respond  to  any  intellectual 
stimulus  less  delicate  than  the  violent  horse-play  of 
farce  comedy. 

Dr.  W.  Seward  Webb  is  the  president  of  the 
Wagner  Car  Company.  He  is  a  brother  of  H. 
Waller  Webb,  first  vice-president  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad.  He  is  a  brother  of  Creighton 
Webb.  He  is  a  son  of  James  Watson  Webb.  He 
is  the  husband  of  one  of  the  heiresses  to  the  Vander- 
bilt  millions.  He  has  just  been  blackballed  by  the 
Union  Club,  of  New  York.  This  has  caused  much 
excitement  on  Manhattan  Island  —  outside  of  the 
club.  Within  the  club,  things  seem  to  be  going  on 
about  the  same  as  before. 


There  is  living  in  this  city  a  pupil  of  the  late 
Prince  Louis  Lucien  Bonaparte,  the  accomplished 
philologist,  whose  death  we  mentioned  last  week. 
He  is  the  Chevalier  F.  L.  O.  Roehrig,  Ph.  D.,  M. 
D.,  and  is  himself  master  of  many  tongues.  He 
was  formerly  professor  of  Sanskrit  and  living  Asiatic 
languages  and  assistant  professor  of  French  at  Cor- 
nell University,  and  is  now  connected  with  the 
Larcher  School  of  Languages,  where  he  has  classes 
in  German,  Sanskrit,  modern  Greek,  Turkish, 
Malay,  English,  and  comparative  philology. 

—  Kodaks,  Snap  Cameras,  and  View-Cam- 
eras  for  Christmas,  from  $12.00  upwards,  at  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Build- 
ing, ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


H.  C.  MASS1E, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


—  Cut-Glass"  Bottles  from  fifty  cents  up- 
wards at  Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


SIXTEENTH 

Carr-Beel  Saturday  Popular  Concert 

Irving:  Hall,  To-Day  (  Saturday), 

AT  3   P.  M. 

Mm.    BREEDLOTE,  Vocalist. 

A<linlH«ii.ii DO  cents. 

Seats  can  be  reserved  at  Sherman,  Clay  &  Co.'a. 


OLYMPIAN    RINK. 

Mechanics'   Pavilion. 
Every  Evening;  and  Wednesday  and    Satur- 
day Matinees, 
ACHILLE  PHILION,  in  his  sensational,  slartling,  and  ex- 
citing "  Spiral  Tower,  Rope,  and  Globe  Acis." 
See  the  Wonderful  Steam  Chariot.     Roller  skating 
every  afternoon  and   evening;.     Eegir.ners'  session 
every  afternoon  at  2  p.  m.     Bicycle  school  upsiairs. 
Admission,  M5  cents  ;  skat>  s  free. 

TrVOL.1    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Keeling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


ANNOUNCEMENT  ! 


MISS  GRACE  PLAISTED, 

Having  Recovered  from  Ber  IllnesB, 
DONKA    JTJAWITA 

Will  Positively  be  Produced 

Saturday  and  Sunday  Evenings. 
Popular  Prices. ...  25  and  60  mnig. 

CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

Are  usually  hard  to  choose.  The 
following  list,  though  hy  no  means 
comprising-  all  the  suitable  articles 
we  have,  may  be  of  assistance  : 

Oriental  and  Far  Rugs, 

Table  Covers,  Lace  Bed  Sets. 

Sofa    Pillows,    Pillow    Shams, 
Ladies'   Writing-Desks, 

Toilet  Tables,  Shaving  Stands. 

Fancy  and  Gilt  Chairs  and  Rockers, 
Fancy  Tables, 

Brass  and  Onyx  Tables  and  Stands, 

Pedestals,    Screens,    Cabinets, 
1,  Book-Cases  and  Shelves, 
China  Closets,  Piano  Stools, 

Music  Racks,  Cheval  Mirrors. 


Ton  are  cordially  invited  to  in. 
spect  our  goods,  whether  intending 
to  purchase  or  not. 


W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

1^641-647  Market  Street. 


SPOT  CASHS 

with  stool  andscarf ,  for  $2ys.50  Bpot  cash,  f.  o.  b. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Piano,«*  Uie  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianos 
are  sold  on  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  thij  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  see  it  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
still  lower— $236. 00. 
A.  L.  BANCROFT  &  CO. 
k.-»  i  ;w.i Nul  Ier8t..S.  K 


PIANO 


HOME  DECORATIONS 

Tapestries,  Kmbrolderles,  Tinting,  Painting, 
Christmas  Novelties,  Materials  for  Sale. 

MISS  A.  E.  DUGAN,  631  Sutter  St. 


CHRISTMAS  PRESENT 


THE  BEST  PRESENT  FOR 

A  BOY  OR  GIRL,  MAN  OR  WOMAN 

SAFETY  BICYCLE, 

Ranging  from  $30  to  $140.    ,v 

DO  NOT  BUY  BEFOREEXAMIN1NGOURSTOCK     i 
AND  PK1CES. 

THE  BEST  IS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

OSBORN  &  ALEXANDER 

401  Market  St.,  cor.  Fremont. 


December  14,  1891. 
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Doctor:  There  's  very  little  the  mat- 
ter WITH  HIM,  MADAM.  He  NEEDS  A 
TONIC  PERHAPS;  HE  MIGHT  TAKE  SOME- 
THING TO  BRIGHTEN  HIM  UP  A  BIT. 
Johnny:  I  'D  LIKE  TO  TAKE  "  ST.  NICHOLAS." 
Doctor:  JUST  THE  THING!  YOU  COULD  N'T 
DO   BETTER. 


Try  the  Christinas  number;  on  every  news-stand 


BOOKS!  BOOKS! 

—  AND  — 

Choice  Stationery 


BEAUTIFUL  LINES  OF 

Fancy    Papeteries,   Tablets, 

Ink-Stands,    Pen-Wipes, 

and  Paper  -  Weights, 

in  artistic  designs, 

VERY  LOW. 

Books  at_Cut  Rates 

A  FEW  OF  THEM: 


25.000  popular  cloth-bound  books  of  ail  the 

standard  au  hors $ 

St.  Nicholas,  189 1  — complete 

ben  Hur,  Garfield  Edition— a  vols   

Macaulay's  England—  5  vols 

VVaverley  Novels  - ia  vols 

Dickens's  Complete  Works— 15  vols 

tjulwer  Lytton's  Complete  Works -13  vols. . 
Thackeray's  "  "       — 10  vols. . 

Carlyle's  "  "       — 10  vols. . 

Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary 

Wood's  Natural  History 

1892-JDiaries— 1893. 

DORE'S  BOOKS: 

Milton's  Paradise  Lost ; 

Dante's  I  nferno 

Dante's  Purgatory— Paradise 

Dora's  Bible  Gallery 


ALL  OTHER  BOOKS  EQUALLY  LOW. 

SST  During  this  week  our  store  will 
remain  open  until  10  o'clock. 


^ 


DAVIS  BROTHERS. 

718  MARKET  ST.ano- 
123".  MARKET  STy 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(direct  importation). 
H.    33UKTTOW    cfc    OO. 

116  Boylstoo  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
rEW  CATALOGUE    of  over   io.ooo   subjects,  com- 
■isine  the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Id   World,    mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
hotoeranhs.     Mailed  for  ioc.  in  stamps. 


__     IOU  DO  IT  FOB   THE    BOMiV. 
(f  |  O  Baj-a a  $65.00  Improved  Oxford  Singer 
V I  L  Sewing  Machine  ;  perfect  working     reli- 
able, finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  audit  en ?7 
work, with  &  complete  Bet  of  I  he  latest  improved 
attachments  free.  Each  machine  guaranteed  tor  fi 
years.  Bay  direct  from  oar  facLorv.and  save  dealer) 
-idagentapront.  Send  for  FILKL  CATALOG!:;. 
UFO.  fJO-HPAXY,  DEP'T  x  37  CHICAGO,  ILL* 


I  CURE  FITS! 

'When  I  say  care  I  do  not  mean  merely  to  stop  them 

[  foratima  and  thon  have  them  return  again.     I  means, 

•I  radical  cure.    I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI. 

1      '  LEPSZ  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.    I 

-  j  warrant  my  remedy  to  care  the  worst  cases.    Because 

1     I  others  have  failed  is  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 

\ 1  cure.    Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  and  a  Free  Bottle  of 

my  infallible  remedy.     Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 

'  H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  Ci  183  Pearl  St..  N.  Y. 


8)EAF 


HEN  THE  DEAFNESS  ISCAUSEDBT 

SCARLET    FEVER.   COLDS, 
MEASLES,  CATARRH,  AC. 

BY  THE    USCOFTHE    INVISIBLE 

SOUND  DISC 

which  U  guaranteed  to  help  a  larger 
per  cent,  of  eases  than  all  ilmllar  de- 
icMcoml.lned.  The  tame  to  the  Bart 
glaates  are  to  the  eyes.   Positively  In- 

Visible.    Warn  montht  without  removal. 

~L  A.  WALK'S,  Bridgeport.  Com. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"  Maud  is  a  timid  girl," said  George.  "Yes,"  said 
Estelle  ;  "  she'd  jump  even  at  a  proposal." — Puck. 

"  Here's  the  latest  thing  out,"  said  the  grocery- 
man  ;  "a  parachute  goes  with  each  kerosene-can." 
—fudge. 

Manager  of  the  dime  museum — "  What  happened 
to  the  mermaid?"  Attendant—"  She  fell  in  the 
tank  and  was  nearly  drowned." — Truth. 

"  1  have  always  wished,"  soliloquized  the  coroner, 
pensively,  "  that  I  could  have  held  this  office  imme- 
diately after  the  flood." — Pacific  Harbor  Light. 

He — "  Are  you  sure  I  am  the  only  man  you  ever 
really  and  truly  loved  ?  "  She — "  Perfectly  sure.  I 
went  over  the  whole  list  only  yesterday." — New  York 
Weekly. 

Amy — "  Papa,  dear,  Mr.  Hunker  says  he  loves 
the  ground  I  walk  on."  Papa—"  No  doubt,  my 
daughter.  Young  Hunker  wants  the  earth." — S., 
G.  &>  Co.' s  Monthly. 

Clerk — "  I  am  very  sorry  ;  but  we  are  all  out  of 
mistletoe."  Miss  Kissam — "  Dear  me  !  Isn't  there 
anything  to  take  its  place  ?  "  Clerk —  "  Well, 
madam  ;  that  depends  upon  the  man." — Puck. 

Photographer — "Is  there  any  particular  way  in 
which  you  would  like  to  be  taken  ? "  Mr.  Sam 
Johnsing—"  Yes,  sah.  If  dere's  no  dejection,  Id 
like  to  be  taken  a  light-cream  color." — S.,  G.  &Co.'s 
Monthly. 

Tommy—"  Mother,  what  is  an  angel  ?"  Mother 
— "  An  angel  is  a  being  that  flies."  Tommy — "  But, 
mamma,  papa  calls  my  governess  an  angel." 
Mother—"  Then,  my  dear,  she  is  going  to  fly  im- 
mediately."— Ex. 

Laura — "  I  wish  George  wouldn't  smoke.  To  be 
kissed  by  a  man  who  smokes  is  horrid."  Irene— 
"  Eat  onions,  Laura,  and  you  won't  notice  the  odor 
of  the  cigars."  Laura  (aghast) — "Why,  then  he'd 
never  kiss  me  at  all  !  "—Chicago  Tribune. 

Voice  \Uom  the  well) — "Hilpf"  Sheehan — "Is 
anny  wan  down  there  ?  "  Voice—"  Oi  am  !  "  Shee- 
han— ' '  Pfwhat's  yure  name  ?  "  Voice — ' '  Halloran  ! " 
Sheehan — "  Well,  Halloran,  yez  musty  fell  a  mile  t' 
mek  a  hole  like  thot  in  th'  ground  phin  yez  shtruck.  ' 
—Judge. 

First  striking  printer — "  They  put  women  in  our 
places  at  the  case,  but  they  went  out  when  the  walk- 
ing delegate  spoke  to  them."  Second  striking 
printer — "What  did  he  say?"  First  striking 
printer — "  He  stuck  his  head  in  at  the  door  and 
yelled  '  Rats  ! ' ' '—Truth. 

Miss  Lovina  Cottedge — "  Oh,  Mr.  Squeer,  I  am  so 
much  pleased  'vith  your  beautiful  Christmas  gift  !  " 
Madison  Squeer — "I  am  very  glad  you  liked  it. 
(Thinking  of  his  rival.)  Er-r-r — did  you  get  any- 
thing from  Shippen  Clarke?"  Miss  Cottedge  — 
"No;  I  told  hira  that  he  had  belter  save  the 
money." — Puck. 

Doctor — "From  the  condition  of  your  hand  and 
arm,  I  should  say  you  are  suffering  from  writers' 
cramp — too  much  exercise  of  one  set  of  muscles." 
Young  business  man — "But  I  never  write.  I  em- 
ploy a  type-writer."  Doctor—"  Ura — engaged  to 
her?"  Young  business  man — "  Y-e-s."  Doctor — 
"Do  your — er — dictating  with  your  other  arm." — 
New  York  Weekly. 

Mrs.  Slimpurse — "  Why  in  the  world  did  you  tell 
Mrs.  De  Fashion  we  had  summered  in  Europe?" 
Mr.  Slimpurse—"  You  don't  suppose  I'd  confess  to 
her  that  we'd  been  economizing  in  Frogtown,  do 
you?  Not  much."  Mrs.  Slimpurse— "  But,  dear 
me,  she'll  tell  others,  and,  before  long,  all  sorts  of 
people  will  be  asking  us  about  Europe,  and  we 
haven't  either  of  us  ever  been  east  of  Sandy  Hook." 
Mr.  Slimpurse — "Don't  you  fear.  Tell  people 
you've  just  got  back  from  Europe,  and  they'll 
change  the  subject  quicker  than  a  wink,  for  fear 
you'll  start  to  talking  about  it." — New  York  Weekly. 


REAL  ESTATE 

—  FOB  SALE   BY 

THOMAS    MAGEE, 

Real  Estate  Agent,        -        20  Montgomery  St. 

PACIFIC     HEIGHTS     RESIDENCES     AND 
RESIDENCE  LOTS. 

Broadway ;  very  fine  residence,  elegantly  finished,  and 
half  fifty-vara.  • 

Broadway  near  Buchanan;  34TJM37'i  ;  =^8,500 ;  view  of 
the  bay. 

Octavia  Street,  between  Jackson  and  Pacific  ;  magnificent 
view  ;  50x87!^,  and  large  clever  residence ;  very  fine  interior 
finish;  twenty  rooms  ;  reduced  to  §17, 250. 

North-west  corner  Pacific  Ave.  and  baker;  very  fine  view 
of  the  bay ;  will  sell  50.  60,  or  75  by  132  deep. 

Buchanan  Street,  west  side,  between  Vallejo  and  Green ; 
magnificent  view  ;  27'^xioo,  Sj.025  ;  30x100,  S3. 300  ;  orany 
size. 

Very  fine  comer  residence  on  Jackson  Street ;  sixteen 
rooms,  two  bath-rooms,  and  latent  modem  improvements  ;  a 
very  fine  home  ;  $36,000. 

OTHER  FINE  RESIDENCES. 

North-west  coiner  on  Clay  Street,  a  delightful  residence 
site  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  residences  in  the  city ; 
$25,500;  any  one  who  examines  the  house  will  be  likely  to 
buy  the  property  ;  view  of  the  bay  and  heads. 

Sacramento  and  Hyde;  68li>93'.;,  and  large  fine  sunny 
mansion,  with  every  convenience  ;  S25 .000. 

Howard  Street,  between  Twenty-titth  and  Twenty-Sixth, 
west  side;  71x122^,  and  neat  and  cozy  cottage  of  seven 
rooms  and  all  conveniences  ;  fine  stone  wall  and  artificial 
stone  side-walk,  beautiful  garden  with  tropical  plants;  cable 
cars  i-as^;  $12,500. 

Fine  sunny  residence  and  lot,  68^x137^  ;  California 
Street,  between  Pierce  and  Scott;  stable  and  fine  grounds; 
$19,000. 

Twentieth  Street;  very  fine  home;  75x109,  and  very  fine 
two-story  house  of  eleven  rooms  and  every  modem  conven- 
ience :  commands  one  of  the  finest  views  in  the  city;  $16,350. 

H>de  Street  near  Sacramento;  4ox6S;,i,  and  very  fine, 
nearly  new.  very  ninny  rrsidence  ;  only  $13,000. 


"Our  Society  Blue  Book "  has  just  been  issued 
for  the  season  of  1891-92.  It  contains  lists  of  about 
all  the  persons  who  are  considered  lobe  "  in  society" 
in  San  Francisco,  with  their  addresses  and  reception 
days,  and  of  similar  persons  in  Oakland,  San  Rafael, 
Sacramento,  Stockton,  San  Jose,  Fresno,  Los  An- 
geles, and  other  Cahfornian  social  centers.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  it  gives  lists  of  officers — in  some  cases, 
of  members — of  the  leading  clubs  in  these  cities,  the 
personnel  of  the  press,  diagrams  of  the  theatres,  and 
other  information  of  greater  or  less  value.  Published 
and  for  sale  by  Hoag  ■&  Irving  ;  price,  $5.00. 


FURNITURE! 

FURNITURE ! 


We  Htlll  hare  on  hand  15,000  lots  of 
FURNITURE  of  the  LATEST  DESIGN  and 

all  the  popular  woods,  n-hlch  must  be  flold 
at  once,  as  we  positively  go  out  of  business 
January  1st,  1892. 

These  goods  we  oiler  at  AUCTION  PRICES, 
and  we  will  deliver  same  in  this  city,  Oak- 
land, and  Alameda  free  of  charge. 

Make  your  selections,  especially  for 
HOLIDAY  GIFTS,  before  the  assortment  is 
broken. 


CHADBOURNE  &  CO, 

741-743-745    MARKET    ST. 


HAVE 
YOU 


ASTHMA? 

SCHIFFMANN'S  ASTHMA  CURE 

Never   Tails    to    give   instant  relief   in   the  ivorat 
eases,  and  effects    cure*    where    other*    full. 

Trial   Poctnee   FREE  of  UrurcUu  or  by  Mail. 
Artdrpas  DR.    R.    SCHIFFMANN,  si.  I'nnl,  Ulna. 


Doctors  ?     Pshaw  !     Take  Beecham's  Pills. 
—  A  pair  of   Gold  Spectacles— a  useful  I 

holiday  present  —  can  be  filted  alter  Christmas  at  i 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street.  Chronicle  | 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings 


—  Buy  New  Household  Ranges  ;  thet  are  j 
the  best.    John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street,  j 


•  Greenbaum's  Sachet  Powders  are  the  , 


Made  with  Boiling  Water. 

EPr"8*9  COCOA. 
Made  with   Rolling  .Milk. 


1892— NOW  IS  THE  TI3LE  TO  SUBSCRIBE.— 1892 


"THE  BEST  PERIODICALS  FOE  FAMILY  KEADItfG." 
Harper's   Magazine. 

S4  per  Year. 

HARPER'S  MAGAZIXE  will  celebrate  the  fourth  Centenary  of  the  Discovery  of  America  by 
its  re-disepvery,  through  articles  giving  a  more  thorough  exposition  than  1ms  hitherto  been  made 
of  the  Recent  "Unprecedented  Development  of  our  Country,  especially  the  Great  West.  Arti- 
cles will  also  be  given  on  the  Dramatic  Episodes  of  American  History. 

The  probable  Field  of  the  Next  European  War  will  be  described  in  the  Series  of  Papers  From 
the  Black  Forest  to  the  Black  Sea,  by  Poultney  Bigelow  and  F.  D.  Millet,  superbly  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Millet  and  Alfred  Parsons.  Papers  will  also  be  given  on  the  German,  Austrian,  and 
Italian- Armies,  illustrated,  from  studies  made  last  summer  in  Europe,  bv  T.  de  Thxlstrdp. 

Mr.  W.  I).  Howklls  will  contribute  a  new  novel,  A  World  of  Chance,  characteristically 
American.  Especial  prominence  will  be  given  to  Short  Stories,  which  will  be  contributed  by 
T.  B.  Aldrich,  R.  H.  Davis,  A.  Conan  Doyle,  Margaret  Deland,  Miss  Woolson,  Miss  Wil- 
kins,  and  other  popular  writers. 

Among  the  literary  features  will  be  Personal  Reminiscences  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  by 
his  college  classmate  and  life-long  friend  Horatio  Biudgk,  and  a  Personal  Memoir  of  the 
Brownings  by  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie. 


Harper's  Weekly. 

S4  per  Year. 

HARPER'S  WEEKLY  for  the  coming  year 
will  contain  more  attractive  features,  more  and 
finer  illustrations,  and  a  greater  number  of  ar- 
ticles of  live,  intense  interest  than  will  be  found 
in  any  other  similar  periodical.  Among  these 
latter  will  be  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Twenty- 
five  Greatest  Cities  of  the  World,  including  five 
hundred  illustrations.  The  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion, the  Army  and  Navy,  Great  Public  Events, 
Disasters  on  Land  and  Seas,  and  the  Doings  of 
Celebrated  People  of  the  Day  will  be  described 
and  illustrated  in  an  appropriate  and  timelv 
manner.  The  Department  of  Amateur  Sport 
will  continue  under  the  direction  of  Caspar  W. 
Whitney.  The  best  of  modem  writers  will 
contribute  short  stories,  and  the  most  distin- 
guished artists  will  supply  illustrations.  The 
editorials  by  Mr.  George  William  Curtis 
will  continue  an  attractive  feature  of  the 
paper. 


Harper's  Bazar. 

S4  per  Year. 

HARPER'S  BAZAR  is  a  journal  for  the 
home.  It  gives  the  latest  information  with  re- 
gard to  the  Fashions,  and  its  numerous  illus- 
trations, Paris  Designs,  and  Pattern  -  Bheet 
Supplements  are  indispensable  alike  to  the 
home  dress-maker  and  professional  modiste. 
No  expense  is  spared  to  make  its  artistic  at- 
tractiveness of  the  highest  order.  Its  bright 
stories,  amusing  comedies,  and  thoughtful  bb- 
says  satisfy  all  tastes,  and  its  last  page  is  fa- 
mous as  a  budget  of  wit  and  humor.  In  its 
weekly  issues  everything  is  included  which  is  of 
interest  to  women.  The  Serials  for  1802  will 
be  written  by  Walter  Besant  and  William 
Black.  Mrs.  Oliphant  will  become  a  contrib- 
utor. Marion  Hauland's  Timely  Talks,  Day 
In  and  Day  Out,  are  intended  for  matrons,  and 
Helen  Marshall  North  will  specially  address 
girls.  T.  W.  Higginson,  in  Women  and  Men, 
will  please  a  cultivated  audience. 


Harper's  Young  People. 


$2  per  Year. 

HARPER'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE.  Vol.  XIII.,  began  on  November  3,  1891.  For  the  coming 
year  this  best  and  most  comprehensive  weekly  in  the  world  for  youthful  readers  offers  a  varied 
and  fascinating  programme.  In  serial  fiction  it  will  contain  Diego  Pi nzon,  a  Btory  of  the  first 
voyage  of  Columbus,  by  John  R.  Coryell;  Canoemates:  a  Story  of  the  Florida  Reefs  and 
Everglades,  by  Kjrk  MONROE;  another  story  by  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  of 
American  authors;  and  stories  in  three  and  four  parts  by  Thomas  Nelson  Pack,  E.  II.  EfoUBJC, 
Angkline  Teal.  Ella  Kopman  Church,  and  Mary  S.  McCobb,  iffore  than  Two  Hundred 
Short  Stories,  by  favorite  writers,  Articles  on  Travel,  Out-of-door  Sports,  In-door  Games,  and 
all  subjects  dear  to  rtie  hearts  ol  the  young,  besides  hundreds  of  illustrations  by  leading  artists, 
will  combine  to  make  IIARPKR'S  YOUNG  PEOPLE  for  1892  more  worthy  than  ever  of  the 
remarkable  tribute  from  the  pen  of  W.  E.  (Gladstone,  that  "It  far  surpasses  all  that  the  en- 
terprise and  skill  of  our  publishers  have  been  able  to  produce." 

re  in  the  United  Statte,  Panada,  or  Mexico.     Booksellers  and  Pottmasters 
nbscripttaM  ■■■■<•  direct  tc  the  piiblishi  re  should  he  accompanied 
rn  rw  lime  te  specified,  suhteripHona  toitl  begin  with  the  current  ft'uTi 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
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HAVE   YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 


O  I*  T»  I  O  IE  : 

29    POST    STREET. 


HIGHEST 


Cataipguc 


PALACE^HOTEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel  of  the  world.  Fire  and  Earthquake- 
proof.  Has  Nine  KlevatorB.  Every  room  ie 
large,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way,  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restauranl 
Is  the  finest  in  the  city-  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LICK  JHOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  JB'  .00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.   11.  HOFLE,  manager. 


-:-      HOTEL.     PLEASANTON      -:- 

SUTTER    ST.,  corner  Jones, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  lar^esi,  be-t  appointed,  and  most  liberally  managed 
family  and  tourist  hotel  in  ban  Francisco      Lighted  by  elec- 
tricity throughout.      Ele^antlv  furnished  dining-rooms  and 
parlors  fir  binqnets,  private  dinners,  parties,  weddings,  etc 
Tlu  cutsine  a  special  feature. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton, 

Proprietor  and  Manager. 


-:-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly    furnished    Family    Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

Central  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


DAISY  WAGON 


Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  E&  K 


anclsco 
regno. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 


The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  or  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  ts  cheaper  and 
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A  British  View  of  the  American  Tariff. 

From  the  Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph, 
"  The  promoters  of  the  McKtnley  tariff  meant  it  to  push  forward  the 
policy  of  America  for  the  Americans.  One  method  of  realizing  it  was 
to  keep  all  work  within  their  own  dominions.  The  country  was  to  be 
made  self  supplying ;  what  could  be  produced  at  home  was  not  to  be 
bought  abroad.  That  was  the  key-note  of  the  McKinley  scheme,  and  it 
is  working  out  the  idea  of  its  designers  with  the  precision  and 
effectiveness  of  a  machine." 

Senator    Dolpb,    of   Oregon,  is   chairman   of  the    Senate 
Committee  on  Coast  Defenses.     He  has  studiously  applied 


himself  to  acquire  thorough  understanding  of  the  subject 
with  reference  to  the  means  as  well  as  the  method  of  de- 
fense, by  shore  fortifications  and  floating  batteries,  and  by 
deep-sea  war-vessels  built  especially  for  the  purpose.  The 
most  powerful  and  serviceable  guns  of  the  world  are  now 
made  in  the  United  States — superior  in  range  and  force  to 
the  larger  guns  made  at  Krupp's,  in  Prussia,  or  the  English 
Armstrong  guns,  although  of  less  weight  and  bore.  The 
American  guns  are  handled  with  better  facility,  and  discharge 
projectiles  with  greater  destructive  effect,  to  a  further  distance, 
than  any  of  the  European  manufacture.  It  is  the  prevailing 
opinion  of  the  most  expert  and  better  experienced  military 
and  naval  authorities  that,  for  coast  defense,  shore  works 
are  much  superior  to  floating  batteries  and  war-vessels. 
Experiments  have  demonstrated  that  the  stoutest  of  war- 
ships are  unequal  to  the  shock  and  strain  of  the  enor- 
mous guns  of  one  hundred  tons  weight  when  discharged  ; 
and,  consequently,  these  monsters  of  naval  warfare  are 
measurably  impracticable.  The  lighter  American  gun, 
of  less  bore  and  greater  strength,  requiring  smaller  quan- 
tity of  powder  and  sending  a  projectile  of  greater  penetrat- 
ing and  battering  force,  is  in  every  respect  the  most  effect- 
ive— on  land  and  at  sea.  The  aim  is  surer  on  land  and  the 
destruction  more  certain.  At  sea,  the  most  effective  war- 
vessel  is  that  which  excels  in  speed,  capable  of  outrunning 
every  other,  and  with  capacity  for  fuel  that  will  enable  her  to 
maintain  a  cruise  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand 
miles  without  putting  into  port  for  coal.  The  new  cruisers, 
like  the  Charleston  and  San  Francisco,  built  at  the  Union 
Iron  Works  in  this  city,  are  among  the  fastest  vessels  of  the 
day,  and  the  NfW  York,  litely  launqhed,  is  believed  to  be 
the  superior  of  any  war-ship  of  the  navies  of  Europe  in  speed, 
fighting  qualities,  and  steaming  endurance.  The  opportunities 
of  observance  and  judgment  in  the  recent  civil  war  in 
Chile,  in  which  torpedo-vessels  were  brought  into  action, 
enabled  naval  officers  to  note  the  several  practical  good  uses 
to  which  this  class  of  coast-defense  vessels  could  be  made 
to  serve  to  better  effect  than  any  other.  Speed  is  the  first 
consideration,  while  their  destructive  powers  are  of  much  im- 
portance. 

Senator  Dolph  has  labored  and  studied  to  perfect  his  knowl- 
edge in  the  comprehension  of  the  whole  subject  of  coast  de- 
fense, on  land  and  along  the  enormous  coast-lines  upon  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific,  and  will  report  a  bill  from  the  committee 
during  the  session,  to  provide  for  the  great  work.  An  im- 
mense amount  of  property — thousands  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  value,  in  the  ports  and  ocean  cities  of  the  republic,  all  the 
way  from  Maine  to  Texas  and  from  San  Diego  to  Puget 
Sound — is  involved  in  the  common  peril,  in  the  event  of  war 
with  any  power  which  possesses  an  effective  or  formidable 
navy.  The  harbors  and  cities  of  Boston  and  New  York, 
upon  the  Atlantic,  and  of  San  Francisco  and  the  cities  of 
Puget  Sound,  are  in  greater  danger  from  foreign  attack  and  des- 
truction of  property  than  any  others,  yet  there  is  small  and 
totally  inadequate  protection  against  this  danger  by  coast 
defenses  in  view  of  the  modern  methods  and  engines 
of  offensive  warfare.  There  is  not  a  sea-port  in  the  United 
States,  nor  a  city  upon  the  great  lakes,  sufficiently  forti- 
fied against  hostile  attack  to  withstand  the  war-vessels  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  or  even  those  of  Chile.  That 
Congress  ought  to  make  suitable  provision  against  this  com- 
mon danger,  by  the  construction  and  arming  of  coast  fortifi- 
cations and  floating  batteries,  with  swift,  strong-armored  ves- 
sels besides,  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  life 
and  property  exposed  and  imperiled,  is  the  common  senti- 
ment of  the  people.  It  is  not  a  subject  in  which  political 
partisanship  can  rightfully  enter.  The  majority  party  in  the 
popular  branch  of  Congress  can  not  consistently  neglect  it  or 
refuse  to  support  a  bill  for  the  purpose.  Toward  the  close  of 
his  life,  during  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland, 
Samuel  J.  Tilden  sought  to  impress  upon  Congress  the 
importance  of  providing  coast  defenses,  and  in  a  public 
letter  he  counseled  the  appropriation  of  the  greater  part  I 
of  the  large  surplus  in  the  treasury  for  the  purpose.  All 
the  States,  inland  as  well  as  those  with  ocean  coast  and  lines  | 
of  lake  shore,  are   in  degree  concerned.     The  protection  of 


the  one  is  the  safety  of  the  others.  The  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Pacific  States  will  surely  and  actively  sup- 
port the  measure. 

At  this  particularjuncture.it  is  amazing  that  San  Francisco 
should  play  the  ignoble  role  of  haggling  with  the  Federal 
Government  over  the  price  of  a  piece  of  land  intended  for 
fortifications  to  defend  her  from  foreign  attack.  On  the 
heights  overlooking  the  Golden  Gate,  there  is  a  tract  of  sev- 
eral hundred  acres  used  by  the  city  for  a  Potters'  Field. 
The  government  requires  fifty-four  acres  of  this  for  fortifica- 
tions to  defend  this  port.  It  has  been  obliged  to  institute 
condemnation  proceedings,  and  the  city  officials  are  hotly 
defending  the  suit.  They  have  called  in  real  -  estate 
experts,  who  estimate  that,  in  ihe  remote  future,  this 
land  could  be  cut  up  into  building  -  lots  which  might 
bring  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  This  is  the 
sum  demanded — it  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
by  the  government  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  coast  defenses. 
There  are  numbers  of  other  cities  included  in  the  appropria- 
tion, and  it  is  probable  that  San  Francisco's  greed  will  cause 
all  the  money  to  be  spent  elsewhere.  That  a  rich  and  popu- 
lous city,  lying  almost  unprotected  on  the  sea-board,  should 
act  in  such  a  manner  toward  a  central  government  which  is 
trying  to  give  it  defenses,  savors  of  lunacy. 

When  the  First  Napoleon  was  leaving  his  island  prison  to 
resume  his  shaking  throne,  during  the  meteoric  period  known 
as  the  Hundred  Days,  that  faithful  organ,  the  Moniteur,  was 
much  perplexed.  The  Bourbon  king  had  not  yet  quitted 
Paris  ;  until  he  had  done  so,  or  until  Napoleon  arrived,  the 
Monttcur'i  path  was  so^vr.  with  pitfalls.  But  the  editor  was 
equal  to  the  emergency.  He  thus  chronicled  the  news,  from 
day  to  day  : 

"  The  Corsican  Ogre  has  sailed  from  Elba." 
"  The  ex-imperial  tyrant  has  landeo  at  Cannes." 
"  The  Pretender  has  reached  Grenoble." 
"  General  Bonaparte  lias  arrived  at  Fontainebleau." 
"  His  Imperial  Majesty  entered  his  capital  yesterday  amid  the  rejoic- 
ing of  his  faithful  subjects." 

This  bit  of  anecdotic  French  history  was  recalled  to  us 
recently  by  the  news  from  another  paroxysmal  Latin  country 
— Brazil.  There  is  a  journal  printed  in  English,  published  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  called  the  Brazilian  Republic.  It  is  an 
"official  "journal,  and  hence  is  superserviceably  loyal.  In  a 
recent  issue  there  appeared  the  following  paragraph,  which  we 
print  verbatim  : 

The  anniversary  of  the  birthday  of  his  excellency  General  Deodoro 
da  Fonseca  the  President  of  the  Republic  was  a  popular  holiday. 

Not  only  did  the  elite  of  Rio  society  gather  to  dance  away  the 
fleeting  hours  in  the  magnificent  halls  of  the  Itamaraty,  Blue-House, 
but  thousands  of  the  people  called  during  the  day  to  congratulate  the 
first  president  of  the  great  southern  republic  on  bis  sixty-fourth  birth- 
day. 

Amongst  the  crowded  salons  we  met  some  of  the  most  celebrated  of 
the  former  regime. 

Diplomats,  ministers,  noblemen,  commoners,  ladies  of  the  highest 
station — were  met  to  do  honor  to  the  blunt  old  soldier  who,  daring  to 
do  his  duty  to  his  country,  unmindful  of  the  wiles  and  blandishments 
of  an  astute  dynasty,  has  won  for  his  country,  in  ihe  near  future,  a 
place  among  the  foremost  of  earth. 

Long  live  Deodoro,  the  first  republican  president !  Deaih  to  all 
traitors  and  enemies  of  the  Republic  ! 

It  was  only  a  few  days  after  this  that  the  Brazilian  Repub- 
lic chronicled,  with  equal  enthusiasm,  the  overthrow  of  Fon- 
seca and  the  installation  of  President  Peixotto,  and  in  an 
obscure  corner  of  the  paper  was  this  paragraph  : 

"  General  D.  da  Fonseca  has  retired  to  his  island  residence  in  the 
harbor." 

These  incidents  in  Spanish-American  countries  are  not  rare; 
they  are  only  recent.  Scarcely  a  month  passes  without  news 
of  revolutions  in  Central  or  South  America. 

The  Latin  blood  is  not  qualified  for  republican  form  of 
government.  Their  idea  of  liberty  is  wild  license — liberty  to 
those  in  power  to  do  as  they  please  ;  absolute  submission  on 
the  part  of  all  who  can  be  forced  to  submit.  It  is  like  the 
liberty  of  the  native  rulers  and  petty  tyrants  of  India — the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  all  subjected  to  their  will.  The 
century  of  progress  among  the  enlightened  peoph 
which  has  been  accompanied  with  the  fanmai 
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in  doctrines,  sentiments,  freedom  of  thought  and  expression, 
and  methods  of  penalties  as  well,  has  not  equally  affected  the 
Latin  races.  The  relics  of  the  ancient  tribal  vendetta,  of  the 
Neri  and  the  Bianchi,  of  the  Montagues  and  Capulets,  still  lurks 
in  the  Italian  blood,  of  which  the  Carbonari  and  the  Mafia 
are  the  potent  dregs.  At  intervals  arise  great  characters,  like 
Bruno  and  Galileo  in  science,  like  Mazzini  in  religious  spirit, 
Garibaldi  in  war-like  heroism,  and  Cavour  in  statesmanship, 
but  these  appear  in  ages,  as  comets  make  their  course  in  the 
starry  firmament.  There  has  never  been  the  constellation  of 
great  minds  and  resolute  hearts  among  the  Latin  races,  like 
that  which  penetrated  the  oppressive  gloom  of  dark  cent- 
uries and  illuminated  the  world  in  the  light  of  liberty,  as  did 
the  noble  constellation  which  combined  Washington,  Frank- 
lin, Adams,  Hancock,  Henry,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Hamilton, 
and  the  other  illustrious  characters  included  in  that  mightiest 
revolution  of  any  age,  which  gave  to  the  world  the  republic 
destined  to  the  supreme  rank  among  nations. 

Greece  and  Rome  were  seats  of  intellect  and  cultivation 
when  the  peoples  and  tribes  of  Northern  Europe  —  the 
Britons,  the  Saxons,  the  Norsemen,  the  Gauls,  and  Celts — 
were  barbarian,  predatory,  and  aggressive.  Greece  and 
Rome  decayed  ;  Northern  Europe  progressed.  William  led 
from  Normandy  the  peculiar  race,  whose  admixture  with  the 
warring  Saxons  produced  the  controlling  people  of  the 
world.  The  germ  of  independence  was  at  Runnymede, 
where  the  barons  compelled  King  John  to  yield  to  them  the 
measure  of  rights  which  the  Parliament  of  Charles^  the 
Second  long  afterwards  enforced  as  the  right  of  all  to  trial 
by  jury.  Cromwell  shattered  the  divine  right  of  kings.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers  and  the  cavaliers  of  Virginia,  the  colonists  of 
America,  advanced  to  the  right  of  self- administration. 
Luther  had  broken  the  autocracy  of  Rome.  The  American 
Republic  ordained  the  separation  of  church  and  state  in  the 
government,  and  proclaimed  the  perfect  freedom  of  thought 
in  matters  of  faith,  entire  freedom  in  religious  worship.  The 
birth  of  the  republic  was  the  signal  to  toll  the  knell  of  the 
fanaticism  of  creeds,  to  sound  the  clear  note  of  liberty  of 
conscience.  Duty  to  the  State  and  obedience  to  the  law  were 
the  sole  requirements  of  the  citizen.  They  were  of  the 
hardy  races  of  the  North— Norman,  Saxon,  Celts — who  peo- 
pled the  American  colonies  and  blazed  the  highway  to  the 
domain  of  liberty  and  independence,  with  the  realm  of  re- 
ligion untrammeled  to  all.  That  it  shall  be  perpetual  is  the 
motto  of  the  republic  they  founded.  In  the  ancient  republics 
there  were  lacking  the  essential  ingredients  to  perpetuity — the 
liberty  of  the  citizen  and  freedom  of  thought.  These  are  still 
lacking  in  the  republics  of  the  Latin  people  of  other  portions 
of  the  twin  continents  of  America.  They  do  not  comprehend 
the  true  spirit  and  full  purpose  of  republican  government,  and 
are  racially  unfitted  for  complete  citizenship.  Revolution 
must  be  founded  on  the  intolerable  administration  of  state 
affairs.  The  early  insurrections  in  the  United  States — in 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania — were  quelled  by  the  su- 
premacy of  the  spirit  of  law  and  order.  The  great  rebellion 
succumbed  to  the  majesty  of  the  Union  sentiment — that  it 
must  be  perpetual. 

The  frequent  insurrections  and  rebellions  in  the  States  of 
Central  America  and  South  America,  with  Mexico  included, 
have  been  caused  by  ambitious  rivals  and  incendiary  factions, 
without  better  motive  than  the  desire  to  rule  or  the  expectation 
of  common  plunder.  The  revolution  which  changed  Brazil 
from  a  mild  imperial  to  a  republican  form  of  government,  was 
rendered  bloodless  and  easy  by  the  moderation  of  the  reigning 
emperor.  But  already  a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  new 
republic.  It  is  probable  that  the  vast  empire  of  Brazil  will  in 
the  near  future  be  broken  up  into  a  nest  of  petty  republics, 
rent  by  bloody  wars. 

It  seems  curious  to  the  man  of  the  Pacific  sea-board  to 
read  of  such  "ports"  as  Fort  Benton,  La  Crosse,  and 
Omaha  ;  yet  they  are  as  thoroughly  recognized  as  ports,  by 
the  United  States  Treasury,  as  are  New  York  and  San 
Francisco.  Scattered  all  over  the  great  fluvial  system  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  in  fact,  there  are  very  many  ports,  all  pro- 
vided with  a  collector  and  the  usual  custom-house  appurten- 
ances, and  all  contributing  in  their  degree  to  the  immense 
total  of  the  domestic  business  of  transportation  by  water  in 
American  vessels.  They  range  from  New  Orleans,  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  to  St.  Joseph  on  the  Upper  Missouri,  and 
from  Burlington,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi,  to  Cincinnati,  on 
the  Ohio.  The  business  done  at  some  of  these  ports  is,  in- 
deed, remarkable  in  its  volume  ;  the  ports  of  St.  Louis  and 
Pittsburg  standing  prominently  in  the  list  of  the  great  com- 
mercial centers  of  the  United  States.  The  statistics  which 
the  Census  Office  has  gathered  concerning  transportation  on 
the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  are  peculiarly  interesting 
to  the  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  especially  so  at  this 
time,  when  attention  is  being  so  generally  directed  to  the  im- 
porta  ce  of  the  improvement  and  conservation  of  our  water- 
way; ;  but  we  can  only  find  space  for  those  that  deal  with  lrrge 
sets  of  figures.  It  must  be  premised  that,  when  the  fluvial 
:f   the  Mississippi    Valley   is   spoken   of,   the   term 


does  not  simply  apply  to  the  Mississippi  River  itself, 
I  and  to  the  Missouri  and  the  Ohio,  but  takes  in  all 
j  the  tributaries  and  sub -tributaries  to  these  great  arteries,  the 
list  of  navigable  streams  being  a  constantly  increasing  one 
under  the  shrewd,  persistent,  and  fostering  care  of  the  South- 
ern legislators.  Scarcely  a  year  passes  without  some  new 
stream  being  made  tributary  to  the  great  central  system,  and 
the  list  of  rivers  from  which  transportation  returns  have  been 
made  is  steadily  growing  after  each  Congress,  while  the  list 
of  the  Pacific  Coast's  navigable  rivers  is  rather  on  the  de- 
crease, or,  at  least,  is  at  a  stand-still.  Into  the  Upper  Mississ- 
ippi, for  instance,  there  is  brought  the  trade  of  the  St.  Croix, 
the  Chippewa,  the  Illinois,  the  Missouri,  the  Osage,  and  the 
Gasconade  ;  into  the  Lower  Mississippi  is  brought  the  trade 
of  the  White,  the  Arkansas,  the  Yazoo,  the  Washita,  and  the 
Red  ;  while  into  the  Ohio  is  brought  the  trade  of  the  Alle- 
ghany, Monongahela,  Muskingum,  Little  Kanawha,  Great 
Kanawha,  Big  Sandy,  Kentucky,  Green,  Wabash,  Cumber- 
land, and  the  Tennessee  Rivers.  These  streams,  however, 
are  well-known  water-courses,  and  it  is  only  when  one  con- 
siders the  ramifications  of  the  tributaries,  that  one  begins  to 
see  how  wide-spread  is  the  net-work  of  these  capillaries  of 
navigation — if  the  term  may  be  allowed.  As  an  example, 
take  the  Ohio  system.  The  Monongahela,  a  tributary  of  the 
Ohio,  has  now  for  navigable  tributaries  to  itself  the 
Cheat  and  the  Buckhannon ;  the  Great  Kanawha  has 
for  its  tributaries  the  Elk  and  the  Gauley  ;  and  the 
Big  Sandy  has  the  Tug  Fork  and  the  Levisa  Fork 
for  its  tributaries  ;  the  Green  has  the  Rough  for  its  tribu- 
tary ;  the  Wabash  receives  the  White  River  of  Indiana ; 
the  Cumberland  takes  in  the  Obey  ;  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
Tennessee  are  the  Little  Tennessee,  the  Clinch,  the  Duck,  the 
Hiawassee,  the  Caney  Fork,  and  the  French  Broad.  Here, 
then,  is  a  system  with  the  Ohio  as  a  main  artery,  into  which 
eleven  arteries  flow,  into  which,  again,  eighteen  capillaries 
empty  themselves — a  total  of  thirty  streams,  covering  thou- 
sands of  miles  of  water-course  ;  in  the  improvement  of  which 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent ;  for  the  maintenance  of 
which  other  millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  asked  for  at  the 
coming  Congress  ;  and  which  draw  their  trade  from  Southern 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio,  as  well  as  from  western  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  from  as  far  south  as  Alabama  and  as  far  east  as 
the  Alleghanies.  The  same  process  of  development  and 
extension  might  be  shown  in  the  case  of  the  Lower  Mississippi 
and  its  tributaries  and  sub-tributaries.  It  might  be  shown  how 
such  unfamiliar  streams  as  the  Tchula,  the  Yallabuscha,  the 
Fourche  La,  Feve,  the  L'Anguilel,  and  the  Kaskaskie  are 
coming  into  the  remarkable  group  of  improved  streams  under 
the  auspices  of  the  new  South  ;  but  it  would  be  a  repetition 
of  figures  without  an  increased  emphasis  of  facts. 

When  one  looks  at  the  trade  results  of  these  improvements 
and  extensions,  it  is  found  that  in  1889  there  were  283  steam- 
ers employed  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
with  a  tonnage  of  38,050  tons  and  a  value  of  $2,199,069, 
and  that  on  these  same  rivers  were  owned  348  unrigged  craft, 
of  a  tonnage  of  180,583  tons  and  a  value  of  $255,723 — a 
total  of  631  of  all  craft,  of  219,433  tons  tonnage,  and  of  $2,- 
454,792  in  value.  It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  word  un- 
rigged is  used  in  its  generic  sense,  and  includes  all  unrigged 
craft,  whether  barges,  fiats,  scows,  or  push  boats. 

On  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  there  were 
282  steamers,  of  a  tonnage  of  64,292  tons  and  a  value  of  $3, 
133,472  ;  272  unrigged  craft,  of  a  tonnage  of  177,780  tons 
and  a  value  of  $1,025,200 — making  a  total  of  554  craft,  of  a 
tonnage  of  242,072  tons  and  a  value  of  $4. 158,672. 

On  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  there  were  537  steam- 
ers, of  a  tonnage  of  107,196  tons  and  a  value  of  $5,192,710  ; 
5,708  unrigged  craft,  of  a  tonnage  of  2,813,273  tons  and  a 
value  of  $3,503,631 — making  a  total  of  6,255  craft,  of  a  ton- 
nage of  2,920,469  tons  and  a  value  of  $8,696,341. 

These  figures  added,  with  the  addition  of  fifteen  steamers 
and  unrigged  craft  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  having  a 
tonnage  of  11,406  tons  and  a  value  of  $25,200,  will  give  for 
all  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  a  total  of  1,106  steam- 
ers, with  a  tonnage  of  210,772  tons  and  a  value  of  $10,539,- 
2Sl  J  6,339  unrigged,  with  a  tonnage  of  3,182,608  tons  and 
a  value  of  $4,795)754 — a  grand  total  of  7,455  craft,  having  a 
tonnage  of  3,393,380  tons  and  a  value  of  $15,335,005. 

The  preceding  figures  relate  to  all  steamers  and  unrigged 
craft  owned  on  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  whether 
in  operation  or  not.  As  in  the  case  of  every  industry,  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  unremunerative  stock — the  craft 
not  in  operation,  during  1889,  numbering  137,  the  balance 
being  divided  in  their  occupations  into  those  doing  a  regular 
freight  and  passenger-carrying  business,  those  engaged  in 
towing  freight,  ferry-boats,  and  those  engaged  in  harbor  or 
restricted  local  business.  From  the  reports  of  those  actually 
engaged  in  traffic,  it  is  found  that,  in  1889,  3,637  tons  of 
freight  were  carried  on  the  Red  River  of  the  North,  6,460,- 
448  tons  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries, 
6,122,087  on  the  Lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and 
15,612,647  on  the  Ohio  and  its  tributaries — a  total  of 
28,198,819  tons  of  freight  moved  on  all  the  rivers  of  the 


Mississippi  in  18S9.  There  is  no  passenger  traffic  on  the 
Red  River  of  the  North  ;  but,  on  the  Upper  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries,  338.750  regular  passengers  and  1,482,984 
ferry  passengers  were  carried — a  total  of  1,821  734;  on  the 
Lower  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  538  904  regular  and 
1,995,1 13  ferry  passengers  were  carried — a  total  of  2,534,017  ; 
and  on  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries,  1,506,954  regular 
passengers  and  4,996,449  ferry  passengers  were  carried — a 
total  of  6,503,143.  This  gives  a  grand  total  of  passengers 
carried  for  all  the  rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  of  2,384,- 
248  regular  and  8,474,646  ferry — a  total  of  10  858,894. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  while  there  was,  for 
a  time,  an  obscura'ion  of  the  old  glories  of  the  Mississippi 
River  trade,  the  Ichabod  inscription  has  been  taken  down, 
and  the  new  South  is  showing  itself  fully  alive  to  ihe  import- 
ance of  what  has  truly  been  called  "the  great  arbiter  of  rates 
for  the  whole  transportation  interests  of  the  great  central 
valley." 

Yet  in  California  the  two  fine  rivers  we  possess  are  not 
onjy  not  improved,  but  they  are  less  fitted  for  navigation 
than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  Can  it  be  that  California, 
which  prides  herself  on  her  youth  and  energy,  is,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  natural  resources,  far  behind  the  so-called 
slothful  South  ?     It  would  seem  so. 

When  the  United  States  paid  seven  million  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  Alaska,  the  popular  idea  was  that  Secre- 
tary Seward  had  virtually  made  Czar  Alexander  a  gift  of  that 
lump  sum,  and  got  in  return  an  almost  boundless  extent  of 
land  and  water — mountains,  seas,  islands,  rocks,  ice  and 
snow,  savages  and  seals — out  of  all  of  which  a  revenue  was 
possible  only  from  the  fur-seal.  The  vast  expanse  besides 
was  generally  accounted  utterly  worthless,  save  the  very  small 
sum  total  to  be  derived  from  Sitka,  ice  in  the  San  Francisco 
market  in  the  season.  The  award  of  the  contract  for  taking 
fur-seal,  to  the  first  fur-seal  company,  was  broadly  denounced 
as  a  scandal  to  the  government,  and  for  years  it  was  made 
the  subject  of  Congressional  investigation.  Not  quite  a  quarter 
of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  and  al- 
ready it  is  known  that  its  possession  by  the  United  States  is  of 
incalculable  value.  The  purchase  of  the  Louisiana  territory, 
the  acquisition  of  Florida,  the  conquest  and  purchase  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico,  and  the  subsequent  Gadsden  pur- 
chase, in  their  respective  periods,  swelled  the  dimensions  of 
the  republic.  Finally,  the  possession  of  Alaska,  reaching  across 
the  Northern  Pacific  to  the  Asian  line,  figuratively  formed  the 
cap-sheaf  to  the  work  of  the  founders,  and  added  to  the  re- 
public the  domain  of  Behring  Sea,  with  unquestioned  juris- 
diction upon  the  Arctic.  Between  the  parallels  of  52 
degrees  and  72  degrees  and  the  lines  of  139  degrees 
and  173  degrees,  in  the  main  -  land  and  upon  the 
islands  along  the  coast  and  at  deep  sea,  are  treas- 
ures of  commercial  worth  of  priceless  territorial  value.  The 
fur-seal  traffic  is  becoming  the  least  important  of  the  re- 
sources of  Alaska.  The  fisheries  are  yearly  growing  in  im- 
portance. The  forests  of  valuable  timber  are  attracting 
marked  attention.  The  mines  of  the  precious  metals  and  the 
varied  mineral  wealth  of  Alaska  are  developing  beyond 
the  hopes  of  the  most  sanguine.  Recent  explorations  and 
discoveries  have  opened  new  fields  for  the  naturalist,  and 
revealed  the  special  wonders  of  Alaska.  The  great  work 
achieved  by  the  parties  led  by  Schwatka,  and  Russell,  and  other 
explorers,  the  contributions  to  the  departments  of  science, 
to  geography,  to  natural  history,  and  the  realm  of  com- 
merce and  industry  combined,  are  of  inestimable  value, 
Alaska  was  cheap  at  seven  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Its  geographical  importance  to  the  United 
States  is  worth  more  than  can  be  reckoned.  In  soil 
and  minerals,  in  forests  and  fisheries,  in  other  natural  re- 
sources, the  Territory  is  of  enormous  worth,  and,  in 
point  of  climate,  the  general  idea  of  past  years  is  grati- 
fyingly  dispelled.  There  are  not  the  discomforts  of  a 
rainy  clime  nor  the  terrors  of  an  Arctic  winter.  There  are 
prodigious  glaciers  ;  peaks  eternally  covered  with  snow — one 
of  them  the  loftiest  of  the  continent  j  vast  fields  of  perpetual 
ice.  Yet  the  summers  are  agreeably  warm  and  dry,  with 
salubrity  unknown  in  lower  latitudes.  Alaska  promises  event- 
ually to  prove  of  immense  worth  to  the  great  republic. 


The  report  recently  made  by  Captain  A.  E.  Wood  of  the 
Fourth  Cavalry,  regarding  his  summer's  work  at  the  Yosemite, 
is  interesting  reading.  The  Yosemite  Park  itself  is  under  the 
control  of  State  officials,  and  will  remain  so  until  California 
reconveys  it  to  the  United  States  ;  but  the  surroundings  of 
the  park  have  been  constituted  a  United  States  reservation, 
and  placed  temporarily  under  the  control  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment. The  reservation  embraces  forty-two  townships.  It  has 
been  used  for  years  as  a  free  pasture-ground  ;  some  two  thou- 
sand head  of  cattle  and  over  ninety  thousand  sheep  have  been 
fed  there  every  summer.  Both,  but  especially  the  sheep,  have 
been  destructive  to  forestry  and  vegetation.  The  sheep  have 
trampled  the  rare  plants  and  eaten  the  young  foliage,  while 
their  htrders  have  systematically  burned  down  the  older  trees. 
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They  were  fast  converting  the  surroundings  of  the  park  into 
a  wilderness,  when  Captain  Wood  and  his  troopers  appeared 
upon  the  scene. 

They  pursued  a  methodical  course  with  the  marauders. 
All  cowboys  and  shepherds,  with  their  dogs,  were  captured 
and  made  prisoners.  After  a  day  or  two's  delay,  they  were 
put  off  the  reservation  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  on 
which  they  had  entered.  Their  droves  and  their  flocks  were 
left  to  their  own  devices.  Some  of  them  did  well  on  the 
long  grass  when  freed  from  the  irksome  restraint  of  man. 
But  it  was  observed  that  the  bears,  wolves,  and  coyotes  grew 
very  fat.  Mutton  is  a  diet  to  which  the  denizen  of  the  forest 
is  known  to  be  partial.  In  course  of  time,  the  owners  of 
the  cattle  and  sheep  heard  of  the  misadventure  of  their  em- 
ployees, and  turned  up  at  the  reservation  to  claim  their 
property.  But  they  aver  that  the  bunches  and  flocks  had  un- 
accountably diminished  in  numbers.  They  drove  the  re- 
mainder away,  sadder  and  wiser  men. 

The  good  work  done  by  Captain  Wood  and  his  rough 
riders  will  have  the  effect  of  arresting  the  ruin  of  the  region 
in  which  the  finest  park  in  California  lies.  For  twenty-seven 
years,  the  forest  in  that  region  has  been  growing  thinner  from 
year  to  year,  partly  through  the  burning  of  trees  by  the  shep- 
herds, and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  denudation  of  the 
earth,  which  caused  the  streams  to  dry  up.  One  result  of  this 
has  been  a  gradual  decline  in  the  volume  of  water  precipitated 
over  the  falls  of  the  Yosemite.  If  the  surrounding  country 
had  continued  to  be  used  as  pasture  land,  it  would  have  been 
a  mere  question  of  time  when  the  falls  would  have  dried  up 
altogether  and  become  a  mere  memory.  The  foot-hills  and 
valley  country  below  were  likewise  suffering.  A  number  of 
small  rivers  which  supply  moisture  to  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
have  been  growing  smaller  from  year  to  year,  in  consequence 
of  the  conversion  of  their  confluents  into  dry  arroyos  ;  and 
the  farmers  of  Merced,  Stanislaus,  and  some  southern  coun- 
ties have  complained  at  the  reduction  in  their  crops.  Now 
that  the  sheep  and  the  steer  have  been  driven  off  with  their 
keepers,  there  may  be  a  chance  for  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  the  streams,  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  yield  of 
San  Joaquin  land  per  acre. 


Contrary  to  precedent,  the  working  body  in  Congress  at 
the  present  session  will  be  the  Senate  and  not  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  Senate  has  already  given  strong  proof 
of  its  interest  in  matters  of  national  interest,  and  it  is  only  fair 
to  say  that  this  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  the  Republican 
side  of  the  chamber.  Measures  have  been  set  on  foot  for  the 
rectification  of  the  existing  anti-Chinese  legislation,  for  amend- 
ing the  constitution  so  as  to  make  senators  elected  by  a  direct 
vote  of  the  people  of  the  several  States,  for  a  new  coinage 
law,  and  for  other  purposes  of  general  interest ;  and  the  com- 
position of  the  committees  shows  that  the  Senate  intends  to 
be  a  factor  in  the  actual  work  of  national  legislation. 

As  for  the  House,  that  body  is  so  overpoweringly  Demo- 
cratic that  it  is  afraid  of  its  own  strength.  Then,  too,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  sober  second  thought  of  the 
Democratic  party  at  large  inclines  to  the  opinion  that  the 
election  of  Mr.  Crisp  to  the  speakership  over  Mr.  Mills  was 
a  political  blunder.  The  Democratic  party,  in  the  present 
condition  of  politics  in  the  United  States,  could  not  afford  to 
estrange  any  friends.  They  wanted,  above  all,  to  retain  the 
Mugwumps,  for  their  moral  influence,  if  nothing  else,  but 
their  wishes  were  in  vain  after  the  election  of  Crisp, 

The  New  York  Times  is  the  semi-official  organ  of  that 
holiness  band,  and  it  has  said  since  the  election  of  Crisp  : 

"The  election  of  Mr.  Crisp,  by  the  coalition  of  the  demagogy  of  Hill, 
the  spoils-mongering  of  Tammany,  the  protectionism  of  Gorman  and 
Brice,  the  half-corrupt,  half- fanatical  free-silver  movement,  and  the  old 
South,  must  inevitably  '  give  pause '  to  the  men  who  have  believed  that 
the  Democratic  party  would  be  a  fit  instrument  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  tariff  reform  and  for  the  clean  and  honest  administration  of  the 
government.  That  is  a  fact  that  is  not  done  away  with  because  a 
majority  of  Democrats  in  Congress  have  ignored  it." 

To  add  to  the  interest  of  this  feature  of  the  situation,  the 
Boston  Herald  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  in  a  very  similar 
strain,  and  says  : 

"  If  the  voters  in  the  Eastern  and  North- Western  sections  of  the 
country,  by  whose  conversion  from  Republicanism  to  Democracy  the 
complexion  of  the  new  House  was  changed  in  such  emphatic  fashion, 
could  have  realized  that  the  first  act  of  the  Democratic  representatives 
would  be  to  send  Mr.  Mills  to  the  rear,  the  Democratic  majority  would 
not  have  risen  to  its  present  unexampled  height.  In  his  advocacy  of  a 
reduction  of  taxes  and  his  opposition  to  public  extravagance  and 
subsidy-hunting,  Mr.  Mills  stands  for  all  that  is  best,  and  soundest,  and 
most  popular,  in  the  principles  of  his  party.  The  speakership  ought 
to  have  come  to  him  almost  by  a  unanimous  vote. 

These  extracts  will  give  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  obstacles 
which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  House  accomplishing  anything 
at  the  present  session.  If  the  Democratic  majority  moves 
in  one  direction,  it  offends  the  Mugwumps  ;  if  in  another, 
the  stalwarts  of  its  own  party  ;  and  so  it  will  be  doomed,  out 
of  regard  for  its  own  safety,  to  what  its  own  apostle,  Cleve- 
land, called  "  innocuous  desuetude." 

While  the  Democratic  House  will  spend  the  greater  part 
of  its  time  in  concerting  measures  which  will  have  no  prac- 


tical  result,  the  logic  of  events  will  be  at  work  for  the  Re- 
publican party.  The  much-berated  McKinley  Bill  is  com- 
mending itself,  day  by  day,  to  the  confidence  and  esteem  of 
the  American  people  ;  and  it  is  not  among  the  least  of  its 
claims  to  regard  that  it  is  hated,  with  a  holy  hatred,  by  nearly 
every  nation  in  Europe.  Complaint  is  made  all  the  time  that 
the  McKinley  Bill  has  closed  the  American  market  to  Euro- 
pean manufactures  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  in  almost  every  case, 
that  where  a  foreign  article  is  excluded  it  is  replaced  by  a 
home-made  article  of  the  same  class,  which  is  fully  as  good 
in  quality,  and  as  cheap  if  not  cheaper.  To  this  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  the  free-trader  can  oppose  only  his  familiar  and 
moth-eaten  stock  of  maxims  and  adages,  forgetting  that 
times  have  changed  since  the  "  Wealth  of  Nations "  was 
written,  and  even  quoting  Adam  Smith  incorrectly  when  they 
try  to  quote  him  in  their  defense. 

It  is  too  long  before  the  Presidential  campaign  for  even 
the  most  ardent  partisan  to  become  enthusiastic  ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  Democrats  are  not  very  cheerful  over 
their  prospects  for  next  year.  They  are  doing  a  little  whist- 
ling now  and  then  to  keep  their  courage  up,  but  the  music  is 
very  feeble  and  even  lugubrious,  as  though  there  were  more 
apprehension  than  hope  behind  it.  There  is  no  doubt  but 
that  the  defeat  of  Mills  is  generally  regarded  as  a  blow  to 
Cleveland's  aspirations,  and  the  thinkers  of  the  Democratic 
party  do  not  see  how  they  can  win  with  anybody  but  Cleve- 
land. They  know  that  Hill  could  control  the  saloon  element 
and  would  be  backed  by  Tammany,  but  they  are  afraid  that 
the  United  States  has  not  progressed  far  enough  along  the 
road  to  pure  and  undefiled  Democracy  to  make  an  uncondi- 
tional surrender  to  the  Tammany  tiger,  even  though  flanked 
by  a  cordon  of  whisky-barrels. 

No  real  work  need  be  expected  from  Congress  until  after 
the  holidays,  for  that  body  takes  a  recess  at  this  time  with 
as  much  regularity  as  though  it  were  prescribed  by  the  con- 
stitution. As  soon  as  it  re-assembles  after  new-year's  day, 
we  may  expect  the  announcement  of  the  House  committees, 
and  then  we  can  make  a  very  good  guess  at  the  methods 
which  will  be  employed  to  make  a  great  stir  and  accomplish 
nothing.  If  Bland,  of  Missouri,  is  made  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  coinage,  weights,  and  measures,  it  will  certainly 
mean  a  free-coinage  bill  reported  from  that  committee,  for 
Bland  is  as  strong  on  that  question  and  as  sincere  as  was 
John  Brown  on  the  abolition  of  human  slavery.  Whether 
the  House  would  pass  such  a  bill  is  another  matter ;  but 
Bland  will  certainly  report  a  free  coinage-bill  if  given  the 
position  referred  to. 

California  has  little  to  expect  from  the  Democratic  House. 
We  are  deemed  too  persistently  Republican  to  be  worth 
courting  with  congressional  favors,  and  we  may  esteem  our- 
selves fortunate  if  we  have  even  scant  justice  done  us.  How- 
ever, if  Congress  will  let  the  McKinley  Bill  alone,  we  can  get 
along  without  any  special  favors,  for  our  grapes  will  ripen  and 
our  raisins  cure  just  as  well  whether  the  House  be  Democratic 
or  Republican,  and  our  wheat  will  be  just  as  nutritious,  and 
our  oranges  just  as  golden,  as  though  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives considered  California  its  especial  pet  and  favorite. 

Dispatches  like  the  following  have  become  common  in  the 
Eastern  newspapers  within  the  past  few  years  : 

Boston.  December  7th. — A  fall-blooded  Chinaman  and  a  bright 
Boston  girl  were  married  to-day  at  Chelsea.  The  groom  was  Toy 
Lee,  a  finely  educated  missionary,  and  the  bride  was  Miss  Martha  A. 
Comstock.  a  teacher  of  drawing  in  the  Charleston  schools  and  an  en- 
thusiastic worker  among  the  Chinese.  Toy  Lee  is  a  ready  speaker, 
and  at  a  reception  given  by  the  Chinese  scholars  to  their  teachers  at 
the  Chelsea  Church  a  week  ago,  he  made  an  address  remarkable  for 
its  fluency.  When  Miss  Comstock  first  saw  Mr.  Lee,  she  was  attend- 
ing a  meeting  and  heard  him  make  an  address.  She  has  been  engaged 
for  some  time  in  conducting  a  class  of  Chinese  pupils  in  connection 
with  the  Sunday-school  maintained  by  the  Charleston  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and 
it  was  in  this  work  that  her  acquaintance  with  Toy  Lee  ripened  to 
mutual  love. 

Evidently  the  road  for  the  Chinaman  to  take,  who  is  in 
search  of  a  white  wife,  is  through  the  church.  Recently  a 
number  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  their  attention  having 
been  attracted  to  the  subject  by  the  frequency  of  these  re- 
volting unions,  have  been  looking  rather  closely  at  the  Sun- 
day-schools for  Chinamen  maintained  by  many  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  congregations.  In  the  two  cities  there  are  over 
fifty  of  these  schools,  which  have  an  attendance  of  from 
twenty  to  seventy-five  pupils  each.  The  investigation  has 
disclosed  a  state  of  things  which  has  made  a  sensation. 
John  is  a  man  and  brother  who  lives  up  to  his  privileges. 
In  California,  where  he  is  quite  certain  that  he  is  known,  he 
bears  himself  modestly  outside  of  Chinatown  ;  but,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  East,  he  discovers  that  a  ready-made  character 
awaits  him,  which  he  puts  on  with  alacrity.  According  to 
the  Atlantic  notion,  the  Chinaman  is  not  a  man,  but  a  mild, 
passionless  creature,  a  picturesque,  quaint,  simple,  child-like 
heathen,  in  whom  is  neither  guile  nor  vileness.  Why  it 
should  be  thought  necessary  to  convert  pagans  having  so 
many  virtues  that  are  denied  the  average  male  white,  does  not 
appear  ;  but  the  churches  develop  a  hot  zeal  for  the  salvation 
of  Chinese  souls,  and  to  make  the  pathway  to   future  bliss 


attractive  to  these  innocents  from  China,  the  very  prettiest 
girls  are  selected  to  teach  them  the  alphabet  and  the  gospel. 
The  superintendents — pious  men  from  whose  make-up  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent  has  been  omitted — cheerfully  tell  the 
inquiring  reporters  that  experience  demonstrates  that  the 
Chinamen  will  not  learn  from  men  teachers  ;  that  they  much 
prefer  ladies,  who  are  "  more  sympathetic  "  ;  and  that  it  has 
been  found  most  advantageous  to  give  each  girl  only  one 
pupil.  The  instructors  and  scholars  frequently  become  in- 
timately acquainted,  the  Chinamen  calling  upon  the  girls,  ex- 
changing letters  with  them,  making  them  presents  of  fans, 
and  of  bric-a-brac,  and  of  ckinoiserie,  which  they  are  kind 
enough,  in  some  instances,  to  arrange  for  the  missionary 
maidens  in  these  maidens'  boudoirs.  The  interesting  coolies 
are  taken  on  picnics  and  moonlight  excursions  up  the  Hud- 
son, treated  to  ice-cream  at  church  socials,  and  generally 
petted  as  if  they  were  so  many  good  and  deserving  children. 
Of  course,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  young  girls  who 
serve  the  Lord  in  this  way,  do  it  with  entire  purity  of  purpose, 
and  the  parents  who  permit  their  intimacy  with  the  Chinese 
have  no  thought  of  possible  evil  results,  since  the  pastors  and 
their  churches  approve.  Nevertheless,  the  inevitable  excep- 
tions occur,  with  consequent  marriages,  and  occasionally 
hideous  scandals.  That  the  Chinamen  delight  in  the  oppor- 
tunities afforded  them  by  the  Sunday-schools  for  familiar  as- 
sociation with  American  young  women,  need  not  be  told  any 
one  who  has  knowledge  of  the  race,  or  of  human  nature,  for 
that  matter.  As  a  missionary  put  it  to  a  reporter  of  the  New 
York  Sun  : 

"  My  experience  with  Chinamen  goes  to  show  that  they  have  abso- 
lutely no  respect  for  women.  Their  religion  teaches  them  to  regard 
women  merely  as  the  slaves  and  toys  of  men.  In  their  own  country, 
they  buy  women  in  open  market  and  use  them  as  they  will.  Their 
mothers  are  nothing  to  them.  Their  sisters  are  merchantable  goods. 
Of  course  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  lower  classes  in  China.  I  know 
nothing  of  the  upper  classes.  But  it  is  the  lower  classes  who  come 
here.  If  Chinamen  in  this  country  show  an  outward  respect  to  Amer- 
ican women,  it  is  only  because  they  perceive  that  that  is  the  custom 
here.  Chinamen  are  very  quick  of  comprehension.  On  arriving  here, 
they  adapt  themselves  to  existing  conditions  with  great  aptitude.  They 
perceive  that  it  would  be  personally  dangerous  to  them  to  treat  Amer- 
ican women  with  less  visible  respect  than  Americans  do.  But  that 
does  not  change  their  nature.  Knowing  this,  you  can  comprehend  the 
feelings  with  which  the  majority  of  Chinamen  enter  American  Sun- 
day-schools and  sit  down  beside  their  girl  teachers.  They  are  quick  to 
appreciate  the  spirit  in  which  the  girls  meet  them,  and  they  are  wily 
enough  to  do  or  say  nothing  which  might  immediately  destroy  the 
pleasurable  relation  in  which  they  find  themselves.  You  can  depend 
upon  it  that  human  nature  is  much  the  same  under  white  or  yellow 
skins." 

It  is  not  with  feelings  of  unmixed  grief  that  the  Califomian 
reads  of  this  new  social  danger  which  is  disturbing  the  pious 
and  cultured  East.  We  have  never  been  afflicted  with  it 
here  to  any  alarming  extent,  for  our  people  did  not  long  re- 
main under  illusions  as  to  the  Chinaman's  real  character. 
And  for  endeavoring  to  communicate  that  knowledge  to  our 
superior  Eastern  brethren  we  entaijed  upon  ourselves  a  visi- 
tation of  lecturing,  reviling,  and  instruction  in  the  higher  mor- 
ality, lasting  through  three  decades.  It  is  no  novel  thing  for 
Chinamen  to  marry  white  women  in  the  Atlantic  cities.  In 
the  lower  quarters  of  New  York  city,  unions  between  coolies 
and  female  Irish  and  Italian  peasants  have  long  been  com- 
mon enough,  but  this  inclination  of  American  girls  of  re- 
spectable social  standing  to  take  Mongolian  husbands  is  de- 
cidedly new.  It  is  but  three  years  ago,  for  example,  since 
an  educated  New  Haven  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  man  of 
wealth,  wedded  Yan  Phou  Lee,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and  not 
long  ago  she  divorced  the  fascinating  fellow  for  anti-monopoly 
tendencies,  he  having  found  favor  in  the  eyes  of  another  New 
England  lady  of  equally  delicate  taste.  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
Minneapolis,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  have  all  contributed 
toward  the  list  of  these  hideous  pairings. 

Horrible  as  such  marriages  are,  they  are  sure  to  work 
ultimate  good.  In  time,  they  will  help  to  teach  the  trans- 
Rocky  population  to  comprehend  the  Chinese  as  we  do. 
They  are  a  barbarous,  cunning,  cruel  race,  without  morals,  as 
.we  understand  the  word.  They  hate  and  despise  us.  The 
name  by  which  we  are  known  to  tbem  is  Fan  Kwi — foreign 
devils — and  they  actually  have  the  coolness  to  employ  this 
term  in  the  public  places,  such  as  railroad  and  ferry  stations, 
where  they  post  up  notices  for  the  guidance  of  their  traveling 
countrymen.  To-day,  in  the  districts  of  China,  where  mis- 
sionaries and  other  whites  are  being  hunted  and  slaughtered, 
placards  and  addresses,  issued  by  the  native  priests  and 
gentry,  accuse  us  of  all  the  unnatural  crimes  with  which  the 
warring  factions  among  the  early  Christians  charged  one  an- 
other, when  the  pagans  nagged  in  invention — such  as  incest, 
the  use  of  infants'  brains  and  blood  in  religious  ceremonies, 
and  the  like.  The  populace  has  its  blood-thirst  roused  against 
Europeans  by  these  monstrous  fables,  which  are  devoutly 
believed  not  alone  by  the  rabble,  but,  doubtless,  by  the  edu- 
cated classes  who  father  them. 

Only  experience  will  teach  the  churches  of  the  East,  as  it 
has  taught  those  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  that  the  Chinaman  is 
the  hardest  formation  on  earth  for  the  missionary  drill  to  en- 
counter.    Conversions  are  rarer  than  mixed  marri 
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not  apparent  why  John  should  be  expected  to  relinquish  his 
religion  for  ours,  which  is  a  mushroom  thing  of  yesterday 
compared  with  his  antique  faith.  Moreover,  religion,  unlike 
costume,  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  put  off  and  on  at  will. 
Only  those  who  are  bred  amid  Christian  social  conditions, 
habituated  to  Christian  ways  of  thought  and  feeling  from 
childhood,  can  become  Christian  in  heart  and  soul.  The 
ordinary  Chinaman's  skin  is  no  more  susceptible  of  change 
than  is  his  mind,  trained  in  a  civilization  as  different  from  our 
own  as  the  slant  of  his  eyes  is  unlike  that  of  ours.  To  en- 
deavor, by  the  aid  of  young  girls — ignorant  of  everything  the 
Chinaman  knows  and  feels — to  bring  him  over  to  Anglo-Saxon 
modes  of  thought  and  an  acceptance  of  Christianity,  is  as 
grotesque  an  enterprise  as  zeal,  undirected  by  good  sense, 
ever  undertook.  It  is  no  wonder,  everything  considered,  that 
John  diverts  himself  by  courting  his  pretty  teacher. 

There  has  been  a  convention  recently  in  session,  in  Detroit, 
Mich ,  known  as  the  "  Deep  Waterways  Convention,"  and 
its  purpose  is  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  overcoming  nat- 
ural obstacles  and  barriers,  and  give  the  great  West  direct 
water  communication  with  the  ocean. 

The  plans  which  have  been  suggested  are  enough  to  make 
one  hold  his  breath,  so  daring  are  they,  and  yet  it  is  claimed 
by  those  who  have  devised  them  that  they  are  entirely  feasible, 
and  that  a  choice  among  them  is  to  be  determined  chiefly  by 
the  question  of  cost.  It  may  be  said,  in  passing,  that  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  the  Minneapolis  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Duluth  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  West  Superior 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  Millers'  National  Association,  the 
Toledo  Produce  Exchange,  the  Cleveland  Board  of  Trade,  the 
Buffalo  Merchants'  Exchange,  and  three  or  four  Detroit  asso- 
ciations of  the  same  general  nature,  have  been  represented  at 
this  convention,  which  will  give  a  very  good  idea  of  the 
universality  of  the  interest  felt  in  it. 

One  of  the  principal  matters  of  discussion  has  been  the 
construction  of  a  twenty-one-foot  channel  from  Chicago  to 
Buffalo,  but  this  is  not  the  greatest  enterprise  which  the  con- 
vention has  considered.  The  great  scheme  is  to  get  from 
Lake  Ontario  to  tide-water,  and  to  this  end  three  routes  have 
been  declared  to  be  available.  One,  by  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  is  the  most  natural  and  is  said  to  be  the  cheapest,  be- 
cause it  would  only  necessitate  the  improvement  of  the  river 
by  building  two  or  three  stretches  of  canal  around  rapids, 
and  deepening  the  channel  at  several  points  ;  but  this  route 
would  be  almost  wholly  in  Canadian  territory,  and  would  give 
rise  to  international  questions. 

The  second  route  proposed  is  a  modification  of  this  plan. 
It  leaves  the  St.  Lawrence  River  at  Beauharnais,  and  by  the 
Richelieu  River  at  St.  Johns  enters  Lake  Champlain,  and  by 
canal  to  the  Hudson  River,  where  tide-water  is  met  at 
Albany.  This  route  is  partly  in  Canadian  territory,  but 
reaches  New  England  points  through  Lake  Champlain. 

A  third  route  is  much  shorter  than  either  of  the  others, 
and  is  wholly  within  American  territory.  It  is  by  Oswego 
and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  striking  the  Erie  Canal  at  Rome, 
and  paralleling  it  to  the  Hudson.  Other  schemes  have,  also, 
been  proposed  ;  but  these  are  the  ones  which  are  attracting 
the  most  interest. 

To  the  people  of  this  coast  who  are  so  far  removed  from 
the  location  of  any  of  these  gigantic  Undertakings,  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  interest  is  the  evident  determination  of  the 
West  to  have  direct  communication  by  water  with  the  ocean, 
and  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  every  State  that  is  moving  in 
the  matter  is  literally  gridironed  with  railroads.  In  these 
Western  States  there  is  hardly  a  town  of  even  ordinary  size 
which  has  not  railway  connection  of  some  kind,  and  yet  the 
people  of  these  States  purpose  spending  millions  of  dollars  to 
construct  canals  so  that  their  products  may  be  carried  to  the 
ocean  by  water. 

We  should  stop  and  think  what  that  means.  Here  are 
cities  and  towns  a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  the 
ocean,  whose  citizens  are  actually  proposing  to  contribute 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars  to  secure  a  priv- 
ilege which  the  city  of  San  Francisco  could  enjoy,  if  she 
would,  for  nothing.  We  cry  out  lustily  for  a  compet- 
ing railroad — which,  by  the  way,  is  about  all  we  do  to  get 
one — while  the  people  of  the  great  West,  who  have  the  keen- 
est kind  of  railway  competition,  see  that  there  is  something 
infinitely  better  for  them,  that  something  being  the  very  thing 
which  we  scorn  or  ignore. 

A  prominent  official  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  who 
was  in  Chicago  a  few  days  ago,  is  said  to  have  warned 
capitalists  of  that  city  to  let  the  Nicaragua  Canal  alone,  be- 
cause its  success  would  deprive  Chicago  of  the  trade  of  San 
Francisco.  We  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that  this  offi- 
cial was  thinking  rather  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company 
than  of  Chicago,  and  that  his  advice  was  not  wholly  disinter- 
ested. 

jjUt  however  this  may  be,  the  lesson  of  the  Detroit  con- 
tention can  not,  or  should  not,  be  thrown  away  upon  the 
people  of  California.     To  state  it  in  its  simplest  form,  if  the 


interior  States  of  the  West  can  afford  to  give,  say,  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  to  secure  canal  connection  with  tide-water, 
why  can  not  California  afford  to  give  a  fraction  of  that  sum  to 
make  efficacious  and  available  her  natural  connection  with 
tide-water  ?  Are  we  to  sit  year  after  year  and  see  the  Pacific 
Ocean  lap  our  shores,  and  mark  the  ebb  and  flow  of  its 
ceaseless  tides  without  any  attempt  to  utilize  the  great  ocean 
highway  which  is  before  us  ? 

Several  weeks  ago,  the  Argonaut  gave  some  space  to  the 
plan  of  a  line  of  steamships  from  here  to  New  York  which 
had  been  proposed  and  worked  out  by  Stewart  Menzies,  of 
this  city,  and  commended  it  as  a  plan  worth  considering. 
More  recently,  George  W.  Dickie,  of  the  Union  Iron  Works, 
has  matured  a  scheme  for  a  steamship  line,  and  has  submitted 
it  to  the  members  of  the  Traffic  Association.  Mr.  Dickie 
says  : 

"  The  vessels  I  propose  for  the  California  County  Line  of  Steamships 
to  Liverpool  and  New  York,  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  will  be  of 
the  following  dimensions  : 

Length  overall 484  feet 

Beam  49  feet  6  inches 

Depth  to  spar  deck 41  feet 

"The  size  of  engines  would  be  twenty-six  inches  high  pressure; 
forty-two-inch  intermediate  pressure,  and  seventy-two-inch  low  press- 
ure, the  stroke  of  the  piston  being  sixty  inches.  This  machinery  will 
give  a  speed  of  eleven  knots,  so  that  the  daily  distance  made  may  be 
taken  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  knots  average,  or  about  forty-eight 
days,  and  we  will  assume  that  fifty  days  would  be  the  average  time  for 
all  vessels  of  the  County  Line  to  or  from  Liverpool  and  New  York. 

"  The  capacity  for  measured  freight  on  a  steamer  is  placed  at  ten 
thousand  tons.  These  vessels  will  each  cost  six  hundred  and  eighty 
thousand  dollars,  and,  in  order  to  have  a  vessel  leave  San  Francisco 
on  the  first  of  each  month  for  Liverpool,  and  one  on  the  fifteenth  of 
each  month  for  New  York,  ten  such  vessels  will  be  required  to  com- 
plete the  line.  It  will  take  a  year  to  build  the  first  one,  but  the  others 
can  follow  at  three  months'  intervals  ;  and  I  will  show  that  that  is  as 
fast  as  the  business  can  be  got  into  working  shape.  Merchants  must 
have  time  to  arrange  for  the  changes  necessary  in  the  method  of  doing 
business.  A  new  direction  must  be  given  trade.  Merchants  in  in- 
terior towns  must  come  to  San  Francisco  to  buy  instead  of  going  to 
New  York,  and  it  takes  time  to  effect  such  changes,  just  as  it  takes 
time  to  build  ships." 

Mr.  Dickie  proposes  that  the  means  to  build  these  ships  and 
the  ownership  of  them  shall  be  provided  by  the  importing 
merchants  of  San  Francisco,  the  farmers  and  fruit-growers  of 
the  State,  and  whoever  else  may  have  means  and  want  a 
good  investment.  The  net  earnings  of  the  steamers,  Mr. 
Dickie  estimates  at  $68,674  f°r  'he  round-trip,  on  a  basis  of 
an  average  freight  rate  of  ten  dollars  per  ton,  which  is  not  far 
from  the  results  arrived  at  by  Mr.  Menzies  in  his  computa- 
tions. 

Will  anything  come  of  these  plans  and  calculations  ?  Is 
there  energy  and  enterprise  enough  in  San  Francisco  and  in 
the  State  at  large  to  put  this  or  any  ocean-steamship  plan  into 
actual  operation,  or  are  we  to  remain  satisfied  with  our 
present  condition?  There  is  money  enough  in  this  State 
seeking  investment  to  build  and  equip  a  line  of  steamships, 
without 'asking  aid  from  anybody.  Are  our  moneyed  men 
too  timid  or  too  indifferent  to  take  hold  of  such  an  enter- 
prise? 


A  noticeable  result  of  the  disturbance  of  our  relations  with 
Chile  has  been  another  conspicuous  exposure  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  average  American  newspaper  as  a  purveyor 
of  news.  The  New  York  journals,  save  one,  have  distin- 
guished themselves  above  all  rivals  as  inventors  and  circula- 
tors of  lies.  The  single  exception  has  been  the  Herald, 
which,  however  eccentric  its  general  course,  or  inane  its  edi- 
torial utterances,  is  still  beyond  comparison  the  best  and  most 
honest  news-giver  in  the  world.  It  has  the  deserved  reputa- 
tion of  being  willing  to  pay  handsomely  for  intelligence 
of  importance  from  any  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  to  this 
reputation  it  owes  many  of  its  triumphs,  since  the  first 
thought  of  a  journalist  who  has  news  to  dispose  of,  no 
matter  where  he  may  be,  is  to  send  it  to  the  Herald.  The 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Bennett's  paper  distanced  the  press  of 
all  countries,  in  its  eariy  dispatches  from  Chile,  drew  universal 
notice.  Every  other  newspaper  in  the  United  States  and 
England  was  obliged  to  copy  from  the  Herald,  and  confess 
itself  a  day  late.  This  was  the  case  with  even  the  London 
Times,  which  is  nearly  as  generous  in  its  disbursements  as 
the  New  York  journal.  Yet  the  Herald — which  first  told  of 
the  fighting  around  Valparaiso,  the  surrender  of  the  city 
to  the  Congressionalists,  and  the  suicide  of  Balmaceda — was 
indebted  for  these  brilliant  news  feats  to  its  reputation  as  a 
liberal  purchaser.  The  history  of  how  it  came  to  be  so 
fortunate  is  both  interesting  and  amusing,  as  showing  how 
frequently  accident  may  enable  a  newspaper  to  convince  the 
world  that  it  is  not  bragging  when  it  descants  solemnly  on 
its  all-reaching,  awe-inspiring,  world-embracing  "  news  sys- 
tem." For  some  years,  a  young  man  named  Henry  Wolff 
has  appeared  at  intervals  as  a  reporter  in  San  Francisco,  do- 
ing intelligently,  if  not  with  special  brilliance,  such  work  as  he 
could  get  to  do  for  the  local  papers.  When  not  thus  employed 
he  was  up  in  Alaska  at  some  obscure  village  as  the  agent  of 
the  fur  company,  or  off  in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  chumming 
with  the  hunters  and  guides,  or  haunting  Oklahoma  in  the  hope 


of  being  on  the  ground  in  case  of  a  war  with  the  Indians — a 
Bohemian,  in  short,  with  a  taste  for  wandering  and  advent- 
ure. The  troubles  in  Chile  attracted  him,  and  he  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  as  a  ship's  clerk  on  board  the  bark  Montserrat. 
He  arrived  in  the  nick  of  time,  saw  the  fighting,  and,  unmind- 
ful of  flying  bullets,  sought  a  telegraph  office,  to  ask  the 
Herald  if  it  wanted  the  news.  But  the  wires  were  all  cut. 
Catching  an  operator,  the  courageous  young  fellow  carried 
him  off,  tapped  the  wires  beyond  the  breaks,  and  gave  the 
New  York  journal  its  great  "scoop."  Our  government  went 
without  official  information  for  nearly  a  week,  but  every  day  this 
reporter  kept  the  Herald  supplied,  while  Minister  Egan  rested 
on  his  dignity  and  waited  for  the  wires  to  be  mended.  Re- 
porter Wolff  was  the  only  correspondent  on  the  ground. 
The  representative  of  the  London  Times,  sent  out  to  replace 
an  unsatisfactory  and  dismissed  reporter,  had  not  yet  arrived. 
None  of  the  New  York  papers  had  had  the  foresight  or  enter- 
prise to  dispatch  men — not  the  World,  of  course,  which  is 
the  most  pestiferous  pretender  in  American  newspaperdom. 
That  type  of  what  is  worst  in  current  journalism  finds 
it  cheaper  to  invent  news  than  to  work  for  and  buy 
it,  and  is  responsible  for  more  canards  than  all  the 
rest  of  the  metropolitan  journals  put  together.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Pulitzer's  newspaper  has  become  a  national  nuisance 
with  its  impudent  and  inexpensive  sensationalism.  Even 
when  the  World  prints  genuine  news  it  gets  no  credit  until 
its  statements  are  confirmed  through  other  sources.  It  is  to 
Reporter  Wolffs  honor  that  while  the  whole  world  depended 
on  him  alone  for  news  from  Chile,  it  got  the  truth.  Now 
that  competitors  have  multiplied  around  him,  one  day's  dis- 
patches are  in  large  part  corrections  of  those  of  the  day  be- 
fore. The  strife  for  precedence  moves  the  newspapers  to  the 
concoction  of  exciting  falsehoods,  that  meet  the  requirement 
of  the  noble  purpose  which  animates  the  modern  press — to 
sell  to-day's  paper.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  there  cannot  be 
devised  some  legal  penalty — one  that  would  not  entail  worse 
consequences  than  the  evil  aimed  at — for  this  crime  of  gain- 
ful mendacity,  which  deceives  and  exasperates  the  public, 
and  degrades  the  press  of  this  country  below  the  line  of 
every  intelligent  man's  respect. 

We  trust  Mr.  Wolff's  fortune  is  made.  He  is  a  phenome- 
non so  remarkable — a  truth-telling  reporter — that  he  deserves 
not  only  the  high  fame  he  has  achieved,  but  also  a  large  and 
substantial  reward  for  the  genius  which  enabled  him  to  make 
the  discovery  that  facts  were  of  superior  interest  to  the  best 
efforts  of  his  imagination.  And  that  he  will  be  richly  recom- 
pensed for  his  unique  display  of  veracity,  there  can  be  little 
doubt.  Mr.  Bennett  has  a  peculiar  talent  for  detecting  and 
compensating  merit.  In  the  silly  summer  season  a  year  or 
two  ago,  for  example,  when  there  was  little  of  interest  happen- 
ing in  or  around  New  York,  much  was  made  by  the  news- 
papers of  the  "  Rahway  Mystery "  as  it  was  called  — 
the  murder  of  a  young  woman,  whose  corpse  was  found  in 
the  outskirts  of  that  New  Jersey  village.  The  reporter 
for  the  little  local  paper  there  lent  his  brains  and  pen 
to  the  Herald  also,  and  beat  all  emulating  reporters 
in  the  particulars  of  energy,  theories,  clews,  and  the  rest  of 
the  wares  in  which  reporters  deal  under  such  circumstances. 
The  work  pleased  Mr.  Bennett,  who  wired  from  Paris  an 
order  that  the  man  who  had  done  so  well  be  made  assistant 
city-editor.  To-day,  this  village  journalist,  William  C.  Reick,  is 
city-editor  of  the  Herald;  and  not  only  that,  but  Mr.  Ben- 
nett causes  the  young  man's  name  and  official  position  to  be 
blazoned  at  the  head  of  the  editorial  columns. 

The  Herald  should  be  as  appreciative  with  regard  to 
Wolff  as  in  the  case  of  Reick,  whose  performances  were 
trifling  as  compared  with  his.  Indeed,  we  should  like  to  see 
Mr.  Wolff  receive  the  thanks  of  Congress  as  the  pioneer  in  a 
field  of  journalism  which  needs  cultivating  more  than  any 
other — the  field  of  truthful  news-reporting. 


Professor  William  Crookes,  presiding  at  the  third  annual 
dinner  of  the  Institution  of  Electrical  Engineers,  presented 
the  great  task  and  possibility  of  science  in  these  words  :  "  It  J 
has  been  computed  that  in  a  single  cubic  foot  of  the  ether, 
which  filled  all  space,  there  were  locked  up  ten  thousand  foot- 
tons  of  energy  which  had  hitherto  escaped  notice.  To  un- 
lock this  boundless  store  and  subdue  it  to  the  service  of  man, 
is  a  task  which  awaits  the  electrician  of  the  future.  The  latest 
researches  give  well-founded  hopes  that  this  vast  store-house 
of  power  is  not  hopelessly  inaccessible." 


The  archives  of  the  Borghese  family,  comprising  four  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  manuscripts,  have  been  bought  by  the 
Pope  for  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  francs.  They  relate 
to  the  Popes  at  Avignon  and  to  Paul  the  Fifth,  who  was  a 
Borghese.  The  minister  of  public  instruction,  meanwhile,  has 
warned  the  impoverished  head  of  the  house  that  he  can  not 
legally  send  away  any  work  of  art  in  his  collection. 


It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  treasurer  of  Yale  College, 
which  has  just  been  published,  that  the  gifts  received  by  the 
college  duting  the  year  covered  by  the  report,  amounted  to 
the  large  sum  of  $343,395.  The  gifts  range  in  magnitude 
from  $100  to  $50,000. 


December  28,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


SOME    QUEER    EXPERIENCES. 


By  W.  C.  Morrow. 
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In  the  following  group  of  strange  incidents,  I  relate  only  a 
few  of  the  many  extraordinary  experiences  of  my  life,  and, 
in  doing  so,  I  make  no  attempt  to  explain  them.  For  some, 
I  have  never  found  a  satisfactory  explanation,  and  for  others, 
I  have  solutions,  which,  however,  are  so  uncertain  that  I  deem 
it  unwise  to  introduce  them.  Each  reader  will  probably  amuse 
himself  with  speculations  ;  this  one  will  say  the  experiences 
were  delusions  or  hallucinations  ;  another  will  say  they  are 
pure  fiction,  the  work  of  a  story-writer.  I  shall  not  complain 
of  these.  But  I  do  wish  to  say  (and  these  are  facts  with 
which  many  are  familiar)  that  I  was  a  sickly,  nervous  child 
from  infancy  ;  that,  having  been  reared  in  the  South,  my 
earliest  mental  development  was  largely  the  work  of  intelli- 
gent but  highly  superstitious  negro  women — slaves — serving 
as  nurses  and  housekeepers  ;  that  they  filled  my  keenly  sensi- 
tive mind  with  the  most  dreadful  stories  of  ghosts,  witches, 
devils,  and  the  like,  so  that  my  childhood  was  passed  in  terror, 
my  youth  in  morbid  fancies,  and  my  manhood,  down  to  the 
present  time,  under  the  control  of  a  gloomy  and  almost  un- 
manageable imagination. 

In  my  boyhood,  the  most  terrifying  dreams  would  disturb 
my  sleep  ;  from  these,  I  would  often  wake  with  paroxysms  of 
screaming  that  my  parents  could  not  check  in  an  hour. 
Somnambulism  was  a  common  experience,  leading  me  into 
perilous  situations,  and  giving  concern  to  those  charged  with 
my  safety.  The  slightest  fever  would  invariably  send  me 
into  delirium,  when  the  most  grotesque  and  horrifying  hallu- 
cinations— which  would  require  a  book  to  describe  in  detail — 
would  haunt  me. 

From  all  this,  it  may  be  judged  that  my  temperament  is 
abnormal,  and  that  perhaps  I  have  nervous  peculiarities  not 
common  to  the  race  ;  and  that,  this  being  so,  I  have  certain 
— permit  me  to  say — faculties  which  possibly  give  me  capacity 
to  see  and  hear  things  not  seen  and  heard  by  all.  In  order 
that  I  might  the  better  understand  my  own  condition,  I  have 
made  such  study  as  I  could  of  the  human  body  and  mind, 
giving  much  attention  to  obscure  mental  functions  as  analyzed 
and  set  forth  by  able  writers  ;  and,  while  I  have  learned  little 
with  regard  to  myself,  I  am  convinced  that  there  are  extraor- 
dinary things  often  happening  and  not  at  all  understood,  and 
that  upon  the  imperfect  glimpses  which  we  have  of  them  are 
based  those  natural  (and,  in  the  case  of  some  persons,  abso- 
lutely necessary)  beliefs  having  spiritualism,  tieosophy,  and 
some  others  as  their  basis. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  these  short  narratives. 


The  Angel  on  the  House-Top. 

One  night,  when  I  was  about  seven  years  old,  I  sat  with 
my  nurse  beside  the  big,  open  fireplace,  in  the  family  sitting- 
room.  My  parents  and  the  others  of  the  household  had  gone 
to  my  father's  study,  which  was  in  a  smaller  house  removed  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  "  big  house."  I  had  been  sleepy,  but 
my  nurse  had  roused  me  with  a  terrifying  tale  of  a  mother 
who  had  killed  and  boiled  her  little  daughter  during  the  hus- 
band's absence  at  work,  and  had  served  him  the  dish  for  his 
supper,  when  he  came  home  that  night.  He  asked  for  his 
little  girl,  and  his  wife  said  she  had  gone  to  bed  ;  but  just 
then  an  angel  began  to  sing  on  the  house-top.  It  was  the 
spirit  of  the  little  girl.  The  woman  went  out  to  see,  as  the 
angel  promised  to  drop  a  bag  of  gold  to  the  ground  ;  but  as 
soon  as  she  emerged  into  the  garden,  the  angel  dropped  a 
bag  of  stones  upon  her  head,  and  killed  her.  The  man,  hear- 
ing the  sound,  then  went  out,  and  a  bag  of  gold  fell  at  his  feet. 

This  story  had  been  told  me  by  the  nurse  with  great  elabo- 
ration, and  I  was  desperately  frightened,  and  begged  her  to 
sit  up  with  me  till  my  parents  should  return.  While  we  were 
thus  sitting,  there  came  a  rap  at  the  hall  door.  The  nurse 
went  to  open  it  (I  following  closely),  and  found  a  stranger 
standing  there.  He  wanted  to  see  my  father,  and  the  nurse 
asked  him  to  wait  till  she  could  summon  him.  She  went 
away,  and  the  man  walked  into  the  sitting-room,  and  he  and 
I  sat  down  before  the  big  fire-place.  He  was  pale,  and  his 
eyes  were  those  of  a  fearful,  hunted  man.  He  looked  at  me 
in  a  manner  that  frightened  me,  but  I  dared  not  move.  His 
shoes  were  dusty  and  his  clothing  torn,  and  I  saw  a  dark-red 
stain  on  his  hand.  He  saw  it  too,  and  shuddered  and  closed 
his  eyes. 

He  had  sat  thus  a  short  time,  when  I  heard  a  strange  voice 
singing,  as  though  high  in  the  air.  It  was  a  sweet,  musical 
voice,  and  I  felt,  I  knew,  it  was  the  voice  of  an  angel.  (I 
am  writing  now  of  what  I  felt  then.  I  have  other  views  of 
angels  now.)  These  words — or  words  meaning  the  same 
thing — the  angel  chanted  : 

"  He  will  not  save  you — save  you — from  the  gallows  ;  so 
run  away,  now — run  away,  now — for  he  is  coming — coming — 
run  away,  now,  and  save  your  life."  But  I  felt  that  the  angel 
meant  to  slay  him  by  dropping  something  from  the  roof. 

I  made  a  mental  picture  of  a  white-winged  angel  standing 
on  the  scaffolding,  where  some  workmen  that  day  had  been 
making  repairs  on  the  part  of  the  roof  overhanging  the  front- 
entrance,  and  I  wondered  if  it  shivered  in  the  cold  wind 
which  swept  over  the  house,  and  howled,  and  shrieked  around 
the  comers.  In  a  condition  of  helpless  terror,  I  watched  the 
stranger,  knowing  that  the  warning  was  for  him.  He  did  not 
seem  to  have  heard  the  voice,  but  suddenly  he  rose,  and, 
saying,  "  I  will  be  back  in  a  minute,"  started  hastily  for  the 
door.  He  seemed  to  be  anxious  to  get  away  before  my  father 
could  come.  He  hastily  threw  open  the  door  and  was  running 
down  the  stairs,  when  a  piece  of  the  scaffolding  (which  my  father 
afterward  explained  had  been  wrenched  loose  by  the  wind) 
fell  upon  his  head  and  killed  him  instantly.  The  next  day,  it 
was  learned  that  he  had  committed  a  murder  some  miles 
away,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  had  come  to  my  father,  who 
before  had  befriended  him,  to  get  his  assistance  in  escaping. 


dren  who  asked  for  something  to  eat  too  often,  and  that  katy- 
dids, upon  some  similar  provocation,  could  suddenly  become 
the  devil's  horses  and  bear  children  away  to  the  infernal 
regions. 

The  head-woman  of  the  house-servants  was  a  handsome 
mulatto,  with  two  children,  a  boy  and  a  girl.  These  children 
had  unusual  privileges  for  slaves,  and,  in  a  large  sense,  were 
companions  of  my  parents'  children.  Henry,  the  boy,  was 
just  of  my  age,  and  we  were  much  together. 

Late  one  summer  afternoon  we  went  down  the  lane  and 
crossed  the  main  road  to  see  some  young  birds  that  we  knew 
were  in  a  nest  near  the  "  Big  Spring."  We  had  just  time  to 
make  the  trip  and  return  for  supper.  We  turned  out  of  the 
spring  path  and  came  to  a  little  glade.  Henry  stopped  and 
seemed  to  be  in  great  trouble.  I  asked  him  what  the  matter 
was,  and  he  explained  that  his  mother  had  promised  him  a 
whipping  for  stealing  some  molasses  that  day.  I  felt  sorry 
for  him,  but  I  knew  the  whipping  was  inevitable  ;  still,  it 
made  me  feel  so  sad  that  I  lost  all  interest  in  the  birds,  and 
refused  to  cross  the  glade  to  see  them.  He  tried  to  persuade 
me  to  go,  and  assured  me  that  he  did  not  care  for  a  little 
whipping  ;  but  all  the  heart  was  gone  out  of  me,  and  I  stood 
still.     He  went  on. 

I  saw  him  cross  the  glade.  The  nest  was  a  very  short  dis- 
tance in  the  bushes  beyond.  Just  as  he  disappeared  in  the 
brush,  I  noticed  a  katydid  in  the  grass  at  my  feet.  In  an  in- 
stant it  began  to  grow  larger.  Then  it  made  a  bound  in  the 
direction  of  my  companion,  and  then  another,  with  every  leap 
increasing  in  size,  until,  by  the  time  it  had  crossed  the  glade, 
it  was  a  very  large  horse,  red  as  blood,  with  a  white  tail 
terminating  in  a  glittering  barb.  I  was  so  choked  with  fright 
that  I  could  not  give  my  friend  a  warning  cry.  The  devil's 
horse  (for  such  I  knew  it  to  be)  dashed  into  the  brush,  snort- 
ing and  breathing  smoke.  It  disappeared,  but  I  distinctly 
heard  the  boy  cry  out  ;  then  came  a  crashing  noise  as  the 
horse  tore  away  through  the  brush,  and  then  a  dead  silence. 

I  remembered  no  more.  Some  days  had  passed,  when  I 
found  my  mother  anxiously  watching  over  me  in  bed.  As 
soon  as  I  was  strong  enough,  they  asked  me  what  had  be- 
come of  the  boy.  The  recalling  of  that  frightful  scene  sent 
me  into  wild  delirium,  and  there  was  trouble  to  save  my  life. 
The  subject  was  not  mentioned  to  me  again  for  a  long  time 
after  I  had  recovered  ;  but,  in  the  meantime,  I  learned  that 
from  the  time  the  boy  was  known  to  start  down  the  lane  in 
my  company,  he  was  never  seen  ;  and  if  he  has  been  heard 
of  to  this  day,  I  am  not  informed  of  the  fact. 


The  Gigantic  Katydid. 
In  those  days,  I  believed  that  cotton-tail  rabbits  had  the 
power  of  turning  themselves  into  griffins  and  devouring  chil- 


An  Extraordinary  Duel. 

While  at  college,  in  my  nineteenth  year,  two  of  my  class- 
mates had  a  quarrel.  The  old  spirit  of  chivalry  was  not  yet 
dead — at  least,  not  in  the  hearts  of  those  who  had  been  too 
young  to  serve  in  the  war.  Between  my  friends  the  challenge 
was  passed,  and  a  duel  had  to  be  fought. 

I  was  fondly  attached  to  both,  and,  although  I  had  not 
been  chosen  as  a  second,  I  felt  a  close  personal  interest  in  the 
affair,  and  employed  my  efforts  ineffectually  to  stop  it.  The 
meeting  was  to  c-cur  on  a  certain  morning  at  sunrise.  On 
the  night  preceding  it,  I  found  myself  unable  to  sleep,  so 
deep  was  the  sorrow  that  beset  me.  Accordingly,  about 
eleven  o'clock,  I  left  my  bed,  dressed  myself,  and  went  out 
for  a  walk. 

It  was  in  May.  The  wild  plums  were  in  bloom,  and  the 
clear  sky  was  filled  with  the  soft  radiance  of  a  full  moon  ;  a 
sweeter  night  never  was  sent  upon  the  earth.  I  walked  for 
miles  along  the  beautiful  and  lonely  lanes,  noting  the  banks 
of  Cherokee  roses  making  ready  to  burst  into  blossom  in  the 
hedges. 

But  I  could  think  clearly  of  nothing  but  duels  ;  and  out  of 
the  list  which  memory  spread  before  me  was  one  which  en- 
compassed me  fully.  Years  ago,  when  I  was  a  child,  there 
lived  with  us  a  handsome,  dashing  young  man — my  mother's 
brother — whom  we  children  idolized.  In  the  neighborhood 
was  another  young  man — his  friend  ;  and  by  some  unhappy 
fatality  these  two  untamed  spirits  fell  apart,  and  a  duel  came 
of  it.  My  uncle  was  the  victor,  for  his  antagonist  fell,  with  a 
bullet  in  his  heart  ;  but  what  a  fearful  victory  was  that !  It  had 
been  kept  a  secret  till  all  was  over  ;  and  then  my  father  was 
bowed  with  shame  and  my  mother  with  grief.  Upon  the 
whole  community  rested  a  dark  cloud,  and  at  the  funeral 
many  an  unaccustomed  tear  was  shed.  My  uncle  left  the 
country  and  had  a  strange  history — but  that  is  irrelevant 
here. 

All  the  details  of  this  terrible  tragedy  passed  in  review  be- 
fore me.  I  was  thinking  upon  it,  and  grieving  dumbly  over 
it,  when 

"  Stop,  there  ! "  quietly  and  firmly  commanded  a  voice  be- 
fore me. 

I  baited  ;  and  there,  in  the  full  light  of  the  moon,  stood 
the  cloaked  figure  of  a  man.  His  attitude  was  menacing. 
His  slouch-hat  was  drawn  low  down  over  his  face,  and  his 
long  cloak  covered  his  form  completely.  Still,  there  was 
something  in  his  pose  and  in  the  tone  of  his  voice  that  re- 
called almost  forgotten  memories. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  I  asked.  "  I  have  very  little 
money,  but " 

He  made  a  gesture  of  scorn.  "  It  is  not  money  I  want," 
he  answered  ;  "  it  is  a  duel  with  you." 

I  was  not  so  badly  frightened  as  I  would  have  expected 
myself  to  be  ;  and,  not  being  much  afraid,  I  had  my  wits  at 
command. 

"  A  duel  ?  "  I  asked,  smiling.  "  Men  fight  only  after  a 
quarrel  and  to  avenge  an  insult.  I  am  not  aware  that  there 
has  been  any  trouble  between  you  and  me." 

"  Not  directly,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  remotely  there  has  been." 

"  Explain  yourself." 

"  Eleven  years  ago,  your  uncle  killed  me  in  a  duel.  I  want 
satisfaction  from  you  for  that." 

The  substance  of  the  challenge  was  so  absurd  that  I  could 
only  laugh,  and  then  give  vent  to  a  little  raillery. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  I  said,  "that  my  uncle  himself  would  be 
the  proper  person  to  challenge." 

(His  answer  to  this  I  must  decline  to  print.  It  is  sufficient 
to  say  that  it  was  satisfactory  explanation  of  my  antagonist's 


course  in  declining  to  challenge  him.  It  was  clear  enough 
that  I  was  the  only  male  relative  of  my  uncle  who  could  stand 
in  his  place  in  this  particular  emergency.) 

Strange  to  say,  I  regarded  the  affair  as  serious.  Even 
though  the  stranger  might  not  be  the  ghost  of  the  dead  man 
(and  I  did  not  believe  he  was),  but  was  taking  this  way  to 
frighten  me,  and  perhaps  have  some  sport  out  of  me  for  the 
amusement  of  companions  he  might  have  in  hiding  close  at 
hand,  I  felt  that  in  any  event  I  must  fight  him.  A  spirit  of 
recklessness  came  upon  me,  and  yet  the  absurdity  of  it  all 
was  apparent. 

"  I  am  willing  to  fight  you,"  I  said  ;  "  but  you  must  reflect 
that  a  duel  with  pistols  can  not  be  fought  without  seconds." 

'•  I  am  so  well  aware  of  the  fact,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile, 
"that  I  have  brought  swords."  Upon  that,  he  produced  from 
underneath  his  cloak  a  bag,  from  which  protruded  two  sword- 
handles. 

All  difficulties  being  cleared  away,  he  slipped  the  bag  from 
the  weapons  and  exposed  two  beautiful  rapiers.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  was  something  of  an  expert  in  the  handling  of 
this  weapon,  for  from  the  foil  to  the  rapier  is  an  easy  step. 

Before  accepting  one  of  the  proffered  weapons,  I  threw  off 
my  coat  and  my  antagonist  dropped  his  cloak.  Then  a  very 
strange  spectacle  fell  upon  my  vision  ;  for  whereas  the  man 
had  been  all  black  before,  he  was  white  now,  and  a  faint 
luminosity  was  emitted  from  "him.  We  threw  aside  our  hats, 
and  there,  in  the  full  moonlight,  I  recognized  him  distinctly 
as  the  man  whom  my  uncle  had  killed  eleven  years  ago,  grown 
not  a  day  older,  but  youthful  and  virile,  and  yet  unearthly  of 
aspect,  but  apparently  ponderable.  For  a  moment,  I  was 
helpless  with  dismay,  and  my  sword-arm  hung  limp.  He 
went  upon  guard,  and  waited  for  me  to  do  the  same.  I  de- 
layed— I  think  it  was  fear  that  took  the  nerve  from  my  arm. 

"Guard,"  he  cried,  impatiently,  "or  I'll  kill  you  !"  With 
that,  he  made  a  straight  and  vicious  thrust  at  my  breast.  A 
quick  retreat  saved  me.  Realizing  that  my  life  was  certainly 
in  the  issue,  my  old  cunning  returned,  and,  before  he  could 
recover  to  send  home  another  lunge,  I  was  on  guard  and  had 
his  rapier  aloft.  With  that  one  touch,  the  devil  awoke  in  me, 
and  the  spirit  of  desperate  combat  worked  in  my  veins.  And 
what  a  splendid  weapon  I  felt  was  in  my  hand  !  Never  had 
I  handled  steel  so  lithe  and  responsive,  and  never  was  music 
sweeter  than  that  I  heard  when^our  blades,  flashing  in  the 
moonlight,  slipped  upon  each  other  and  rang  upon  the  guards. 
We  stood  thus  a  moment ;  then  he  made  a  furious  onslaught, 
doubtless  intended  to  turn  my  nerve  ;  but  I  was  ready  for 
him,  and,  after  a  few  passes,  during  which  I  had  been  solely 
upon  the  defensive,  I  discovered  that  I  had  a  serious  advan- 
tage in  skill. 

In  other  words,  unless  an  accident  should  happen,  I  held 
my  man's  life  on  the  point  of  my  rapier  :  but  I  did  not  want 
to  kill  him,  nor  even  hurt  him  ;  so  I  called  for  a  parley,  and 
begged  him  to  stop  the  silly  encounter.  He  shook  his  head, 
and  a  malignant  light  shone  in  his  eyes. 

"  But  I  am  the  more  expert  ;  I  can  kill  you,"  I  protested. 

"  Guard, you  !  "  he  cried,  as  his  weapon  came  up. 

I  was  ready  for  him  ;  and,  seeing  that  he  was  determined 
to  have  my  life  if  he  could,  I  went  in  to  wing  him.  He  was 
furious,  and  I  was  cool.  He  gave  me  an  opening,  and  I  ran 
my  rapier  through  his  jugular.  I  saw  the  point  of  my 
weapon  enter  his  neck  ;  but  imagine  my  dismay  when  I  felt 
no  resistance  at  all,  and  had  drawn  out  a  blade  as  bright  as 
ever  !  What  could  I  think  ?  He  paid  no  attention,  and  yet 
I  knew  that  I  could  not  have  been  mistaken.  But,  though 
much  confused,  I  determined  to  carry  the  contest  to  the  end. 
We  had  hot  and  close  fighting.  Soon  I  had  another  open- 
ing, and  ran  him  clear  through  the  body. 

Again  I  felt  no  resistance ;  again  I  drew  out  an  unstained 
blade.  What  would  any  one  have  felt  in  so  extraordinary  a 
situation?  I  gasped  and  staggered  back,  dismayed  and  terri- 
fied. He  came  upon  me  furiously  ;  the  next  moment  I  felt 
his  rapier  in  my  side.  A  blindness  and  a  sickness  assailed 
me.  The  moon  swung  across  the  sky  and  turned  black,  and 
darkness  and  obliteration  overcame  all  my  faculties. 

When  next  I  knew  anything,  I  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  at  midday.  The  weather  was  far  too  hot  for  spring. 
The  place  was  strange  to  me.  I  remembered  the  duel,  and 
put  my  hand  to  my  side.  There  was  neither  pain  nor  sore- 
ness. Then  I  discovered  that  there  was  no  puncture  in  my 
shirt,  and,  what  puzzled  me  more,  I  saw  that  the  clothes 
which  I  wore  were  entirely  unfamiliar  to  me.  I  got  to  my 
feet,  feeling  weak  ;  but  I  went  along  a  road,  which  was  near, 
until  I  met  a  horseman.  In  reply  to  my  questions,  he  made 
it  clear  that  I  was  at  least  two  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
spot  on  which  the  duel  had  been  fought,  and  that  two  months 
had  passed  since  that  strange  event.  Confused  and  ashamed, 
I  went  from  the  road  and  examined  my  side,  and  there  I 
found  an  ugly  scar,  such  only  as  a  rapier  could  have  made, 
and  it  was  still  red  from  recent  healing.  This  scar  is  in  my 
body  now.  Upon  returning  to  my  family  (the  college  session 
having  closed  long  since),  I  was  welcomed  as  one  returned 
from  the  grave,  for  the  whole  country  had  been  searched  for 
me.  Afterward,  I  myself  made  a  long  and  tedious  search 
for  some  clew  to  my  whereabouts  during  those  blank  weeks, 
but  nothing  whatever  could  I  find,  and  there  I  was  compelled 
to  let  the  matter  rest. 


My  Invisible  Partner. 

Upon  arriving  at  legal  age,  I  found  myself  reduced,  by  a 
sudden  disastrous  turn  of  fortune,  from  the  possession  of  a 
i  comfortable  property  to  absolute  poverty.  I  was  in  a  strange 
city,  had  no  friends  within  a  thousand  miles,  and  was  almost 
without  a  dollar.  My  despair  was  great  ;  for  although,  by 
reason  of  a  fair  education,  I  was  competent  to  earn  a  liveli- 
hood in  divers  capacities,  I  felt  helpless,  and  knew  the 
difficulties  which  beset  a  young  man  unaccustomed  to  make 
his  way. 

I  walked  the  streets  for  many  hours,  trying  to  work  out  some 
plan  with  which  to  meet  the  emergency  ;  but,  finally  worn 
out  with  worry  and    physical  fatigue,  I   went  to  my  room, 
flung    myself    across    my    bed,  and   soon  was    ; 
slumber.     Late  the  next  morning  I  awoke  with 
ache.     While  engaged  in  bathing  my  head,  I  he: 
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sound  behind  me,  and,  on  looking  around,  I  saw  that  a 
letter  had  been  slipped  under  the  door.  I  picked  up  the 
letter,  tore  it  open,  and  was  astonished  to  see  with  what  in- 
credible patience  it  had  been  compiled.  It  was  made  (as 
others  have  been)  by  cutting  letters  out  of  a  newspaper  arid 
pasting  them  upon  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  proper  order  to  make 
words  and  sentences.     The  letter  ran  as  follows  : 

'*  1  am  pained  to  learn  of  your  trouble,  but  1  am  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  you.  I  do  not  consider  it  advisable  to  ex- 
plain ray  interest  in  you,  nor  even  to  reveal  my  identity  at  present  ; 
and,  lest  this  caution  should  have  the  effect  of  creating  doubt  in  your 
mind  as  to  the  worthiness  of  my  motives,  I  propose  a  plan  which,  if 
you  will  put  it  into  operation,  will  convince  you  of  the  fidelity  of  ray 
purpose  and  the  confidence  which  I  have  in  your  integrity  and  ability. 
If  you  will  go  to-night,  after  dark,  to  the  north-east  corner  of"  (here 
were  mentioned  the  names  of  two  streets)  "  you  will  find  an  opening 
leading  from  the  gutter  into  the  sewer.  Run  your  hand  into  the  open- 
ing ten  inches  and  you  will  find  a  package.  Withdraw  it,  place  it  in 
your  pocket,  go  to  your  room,  lock  the  door,  and  open  trie  parcel. 
Say  nothing  to  any  one  at  all  about  the  matter,  and  wait  for  further 
news  from  me," 

This  peculiar  letter  disturbed  and  excited  me.  To  have 
written  it  must  have  consumed  a  number  of  hours — possibly 
nearly  as  many  as  covered  the  time  in  which  I  had  known  of 
my  poverty.  But  who  could  have  known  of  my  misfortune, 
and  who  could  have  taken  an  interest  in  me  ? 

I  instantly  decided  to  follow  the  directions  given,  for  the 
affair  did  not  have  the  form  of  sport,  and  I  could  not  afford 
to  let  pass  any  opportunity  that  might  relieve  the  pressure  of 
my  necessities. 

I  was  fairly  familiar  with  the  place  to  which  the  letter 
directed  me,  and  so  after  dark  I  sought  it,  found  the  opening 
without  difficulty,  extracted  a  soft-feeling  package,  hurried  to 
my  room,  and  found  myself  in  possession  of  bank-notes  of 
the  National  Treasury  at  Washington,  aggregating  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars. 

This  seemed  so  large  a  fortune  that  it  is  small  matter  of 
wonder  that  1  was  elated  beyond  the  limit  of  reasonable  self- 
control  ;  but,  despite  my  elation,  I  realized  that  I  had  no  im- 
mediate use  for  money,  as  my  luggage  was  good  for  a  few 
days  more  of  credit ;  accordingly,  I  concealed  the  money, 
and  awaited  instructions  from  my  unknown  benefactor. 

These  came  the  next  day,  written  as  was  the  first  letter  :  I 
was  to  consider  the  giver  of  the  money  as  my  partner,  with  a 
half-interest  in  the  business  which  I  was  directed  to  under- 
take— namely,  the  publica^on  of  a  weekly  paper  ;  all  the 
details  of  the  management  of  which  were  left  to  me.  Now, 
it  so  happened  that  this  was  the  very  enterprise  upon  which  I 
had  set  my  heart ;  so,  without  delay,  I  made  the  necessary 
arrangements,  employing  a  staff  of  bright  writers  and  en- 
gaging a  printing  house  to  do  the  mechanical  work.  Believ- 
ing that  my  backer  was  a  person  who  knew  something  of  my 
capacity  as  a  writer,  and  that  he  would  be  satisfied  with  any 
arrangements  I  might  make,  I  went  forward  with  perfect 
unconcern,  and,  in  a  few  days,  I  issued  the  first  number.  I 
am  proud  to  say  that  the  news-companies  found  a  quick  sale 
for  all  the  copies  I  issued,  and  that  the  future  appeared  bright. 
The  trouble  began  with  the  second  issue.  Certain  things 
appeared  in  the  columns  which  I  should  have  considered  scan- 
dalous. At  the  same  time,  I  saw  that  they  had  been  written 
by  a  master  hand,  far  excelling  my  small  capacity.  They 
were  paragraphs  attacking  certain  persons  and  movements 
which  then  were  taking  much  popular  attention,  and 
they  were  written  in  sharp  prose  and  excruciatingly  witty 
rhyme.  The  second  number  of  the  paper  was  sold  immedi- 
ately, and  my  printers  had  to  keep  their  presses  active  a  whole 
day  to  supply  the  extra  demand. 

I  supposed  that  some  one  had  played  a  trick  upon  the 
foreman  of  the  printing  office  ;  hence  I  demanded  that  he 
show  me  the  "  copy"  of  the  extraordinary  paragraphs.  He 
went  to  the  "  dead-hook :'  and  turned  out  all  the  manuscripts. 
Then  I  saw  that  all  these  bright  but  scandalous  paragraphs 
were  in  my  own  handwriting  !  It  was  useless  for  me  to  pro- 
test to  the  foreman  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  "  You 
wrote  these  and  turned  them  in  yourself,"  he  said.  How 
could  I  deny  it? 

But  trouble  came  from  the  publication  of  the  second  issue, 
as  I  knew  it  would.  People  came  around  who  wanted  to 
thrash  or  kill  me,  and  some  exercise  of  caution  was  needed 
to  keep  myself  whole. 

The  next  week  even  more  startling  paragraphs  appeared, 
and  I  had  a  hard  task  to  keep  clear  of  a  number  of  serious 
personal  encounters.  I  made  it  a  rule  with  the  foreman  that 
he  print  nothing  that  had  not  my  private  stamp.  He  prom- 
ised to  obey  this  instruction  ;  but  try  to  imagine  my  dismay 
when  the  succeeding  issue  was  worse  than  the  others  !  It 
was  small  comfort  to  me  that  the  sales  and  advertisements 
already  had  given  a  large  profit  to  the  undertaking  ;  the 
policy  of  the  paper  was  altogether  distasteful  to  me  ;  and 
when  I  had  assured  myself  that  all  the  objectionable  para- 
graphs carried  my  private  stamp,  besides  bearing  the  appear- 
ance of  having  been  written  by  me,  it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine  that  I  was  angry  and  resentful ;  for  it  was  clear  that, 
by  some  means  which  I  could  not  understand,  some  one  was 
imposing  on  me,  and  I  could  think  of  no  one  in  that  relation 
except  the  unknown  benefactor. 

It  might  have  been  that  the  financial  success  of  the  under- 
taking would  have  made  me  contented  with  the  uncomfort- 
able features  of  the  partnership,  had  not  a  number  of  unreason- 
able tasks  been  imposed  upon  me.  Among  these,  was  a  direction 
from  my  partner  (conveyed  in  a  pasted  letter)  to  go  to  the  water- 
front and  stand  upon  a  certain  pile  for  half  an  hour.  I  simply 
ignored  orders  so  ridiculous  ;  but  I  always  had  reason  to 
repent  of  it ;  for  in  the  next  issue  of  my  paper  there  would 
appear  certain  things  which  pointed  directly  to  me  in  a  most 
scandalous  manner,  and  by  many  who  knew  me,  were  taken 
as  confessions.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  expostulate  with  the 
foreman  or  undertake  to  read  all  the  proofs — in  spite  of  all 
that,  these  things,  apparently  written  by  me  and  bearing  my 
private  mark,  appeared  on  the  "  dead-hook." 

I  next  tried  the  plan  of  denying,  over  my  signature,  the 
ac'horship  of  the  objectionable  paragraphs  ;  but  this  only 
made  matters  worse  ;  for  beside  them  appeared  paragraphs 
which  not  only  burlesqued  them  but  stated  the  matter  in 
exactly  contrary  terms,  undoing  all  that  I  had  tried  to  accom- 


plish, and  making  matters  infinitely  worse.  It  was  useless 
for  me  to  resort  to  the  expedient  of  standing  over  the  stone 
while  the  forms  were  being  made  up  ;  certainly  a  spell  was 
upon  me,  for  although  the  foreman  (an  honest  man)  would 
point  out  certain  things  that  might  make  trouble,  I  was  un- 
able to  see  the  harm  of  them  until  the  paper  appeared  on  the 
street. 

After  many  (and  a  few  successful)  attempts  to  balk  the 
policy  of  my  strange  backer,  I  abandoned  the  task  ;  but  by 
this  time  the  paper  had  been  running  for  two  years  and  had 
earned  a  small  fortune.  My  indebtedness  to  my  partner, 
therefore,  had  become  unnecessary,  and  I  was  anxious  to  buy 
his  interest  ;  but,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  in  all  this  time  I 
had  not  learned  his  address,  and  had  not  the  least  idea  of  the 
proper  way  to  summon  him  ;  all  the  letters  had  been  from 
him  to  me — none  from  me  to  him  ;  and  he  often  had  written 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  reach  him  by 
letter  or  otherwise,  and  that  the  only  business  that  could 
possibly  arise  from  my  side  of  the  partnership  was  to  take 
care  of  the  profits  until  he  should  make  a  demand  for  his 
share.  It  can  readily  be  understood  that  I  was  in  a  condition 
of  great  exasperation ;  so  I  published  a  paragraph  in  the 
paper,  informing  my  partner  (in  terms  that  only  he  could 
understand)  that  I  was  so  utterly  miserable  and  dissatisfied 
that  I  was  determined  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  sacrifice  all 
that  had  been  earned  (together  with  the  large  sum  he  had  in- 
vested), and  let  the  property  go  to  the  dogs  ;  or,  as  an  alter- 
native, I  would  repay  him  his  investment,  turn  over  to  him 
his  share  of  the  profits,  and  continue  the  publication  on  my 
own  account. 

I  took  this  extreme  measure  only  after  long  deliberation, 
and  after  having  suffered  untold  agony  from  the  extraordinary 
conduct  of  my  partner.  In  reality,  he  had  controlled  the 
policy  of  the  paper  ;  and,  although  I  am  willing  to  confess 
that  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  concern  was  due  to  his  ex- 
traordirary  daring,  excruciating  wit,  and  sharp  understanding 
of  current  affairs,  all  the  disagreeable  results  had  fallen  upon 
me  alone  ;  various  personal  encounters,  wholly  repugnant  to 
my  nature,  had  ensued,  with  the  outcome  not  only  of  broken 
bones  to  me,  but  also  of  incidents  concerning  the  mental 
quiet  of  women  and  children  dependent  upon  certain  citizens 
for  a  livelihood  ;  and,  besides  all  that,  several  times  I  nearly 
had  been  sent  to  the  insane  asylum. 

This  announcement  had  a  prompt  issue,  for  my  partner 
must  have  realized  that  I  was  desperately  in  earnest.  There- 
fore, I  received  a  letter  from  him  (written  as  had  been  the 
others)  accepting  the  situation,  apologizing  humbly  for  the 
personal  inconvenience  to  which  I  had  been  put,  declaring 
that  only  his  original  investment  would  be  accepted,  and  ap- 
pointing a  time  and  place  of  meeting  for  the  purpose  of 
settling  the  business  and  allowing  me  to  proceed  alone  with 
the  publication  of  the  paper.  The  tone  of  the  letter  was  so 
gentle  (and  even  sorrowful  and  pathetic),  that  it  disarmed  me. 
My  nerve  nearly  failed  me  when  I  read  when  and  where  I 
was  to  meet  my  partner — namely,  in  a  certain  upper  back 
room  of  a  tall  house  which  recently  had  been  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire — I  to  be  there  exactly  at  midnight. 

I  had  never  seen  my  partner  ;  I  was  to  meet  him  now  ; 
but  it  was  stipulated  that  I  should  not  attempt  to  discover  his 
identity.  I  was  simply  to  place  fifty  thousand  dollars  in 
bank-notes  in  an  outstretched  hand  in  the  dark,  in  the  back 
room  of  the  fourth  story  of  a  house,  and  then  retire. 

This  was  a  test  of  nerve  ;  and  so  I  went  to  the  rendez- 
vous without  a  weapon — without  even  a  match.  With  the 
package  of  money  in  my  pocket,  I  clambered  up  the  littered 
stairs  and  found  the  room.  The  closed  door  was  blistered 
and  blackened.  I  pushed  it  open  and  found  that  it  had  been 
kept  shut  by  the  original  spring  placed  for  that  purpose.  I 
stepped  within  ;  the  door  closed  noisily,  and  I  found  myself 
in  a  room  of  good  size,  with  a  window  opening  upon  a  rear 
court.  The  lower  sash  was  raised,  but  all  the  glass  had  been 
broken  out  by  the  firemen.  In  one  corner,  very  dimly  seen 
in  the  faint,  refracted  light  of  the  electric  lamps  in  the  street 
below,  was  a  badly  damaged  Japanese  screen.  The  room 
otherwise  was  empty,  though  a  nervous  person  might  have 
seen  forms  in  the  irregular  blotches  on  the  fire-blackened 
walls.  In  an  instant  I  felt  that  my  partner  stood  behind  the 
screen. 

"  I  have  what  you  asked  me  to  bring,"  I  said  ;  "  will  you 
step  forward  and  take  it  ?  " 

In  spite  of  the  loud  beating  of  my  heart,  I  heard  a  faint 
rustle  behind  the  screen.  Then  a  white  hand  was  thrust  out 
at  the  side,  and  fingers  were  snapped.  I  took  the  parcel  out 
of  my  pocket  and  advanced  closer,  and  was  just  ready  to 
place  it  in  the  outstretched  palm,  when  a  wave  of  recollections 
overwhelmed  me  ;  I  thought  of  my  distress  a  long  time  ago, 
of  the  unknown  friend  who  had  saved  me  from  God  knows 
what  disaster,  of  the  splendid  gift  of  money,  and  all  that. 
The  tenderness  of  the  moment  made  me  forget  all  that  I  had 
suffered — I  now  wanted  to  see  and  speak  to  my  invisible 
partner,  and  have  a  human,  manly  understanding  with  him. 
Perhaps  everything  might  be  arranged  to  suit  us  both. 

"  I  have  the  package,"  said  I  ;  "  but,  as  a  matter  of  reason- 
able precaution,  I  must  be  satisfied  that  you  are  the  one  to 
whom  it  belongs." 

For  reply  there  was  only  an  impatient  movement  of  the 
hand — which,  I  imagined,  was  much  smaller  than  a  man's 
ought  to  be. 

" I  have  a  right  to  ask  an  acquaintance,"  said  I.  "  Step 
forth,  if  you  are  not  afraid,  and  we  shall  become  friends." 

_  There  was  not  a  sound  in  reply,  except  the  impatient  snap- 
ping of  the  fingers  and  an  eager  outreaching  for  the  money. 
"  Do  you  refuse  to  reveal  yourself?"  I  asked. 
The  movement  of  the  hand  was  more  impatient  than  ever, 
but  no  word  came. 

Acting  upon  a  sudden  impulse,  I  did  a  very  rash  thing — 
first,  I  placed  the  parcel  in  the  outstretched  hand  ;  then  I 
threw  the  screen  aside,  and  found  a  crouching,  cloaked  figure 
before  me.  I  took  a  step  forward  and  seized  my  partner. 
Upon  that  there  came  forth  a  frightful  scream — unmistakably 
a  -woman's.  Once  I  saw  a  man  crushed  in  an  elevator  ;  at 
another  time  I  saw  a  woman  mangled  by  a  cable-car  ;  long 
before  that  I  witnessed  the  disemboweling  of  a  file  of  men  by 


a  bursting  shell  in  battle  ;  and  I  have  seen  people  overtaken  by 
other  frightful  calamities.  Very  often  there  comes  from  them 
a  cry  that  one  who  has  heard  it  never  forgets  ;  it  is  different 
from  that  of  ordinary  suffering — it  is  a  cry  that  means  terror, 
and  despair,  and  death.  But  the  one  that  filled  the  room 
when  I  seized  my  partner  was  immeasurably  weirder,  and 
shriller,  and  more  terrifying  than  any  I  had  ever  heard  be- 
fore— it  was  a  cry,  a  wail,  and  a  shriek  ;  and  although  I  knew 
that  I  held  a  woman  in  my  grasp,  that  frightful  scream  wholly 
paralyzed  my  arms.  The  hooded  figure  slipped  from  my 
nerveless  hands,  sprang  to  the  window,  leaped  out  into  the 
area,  and,  with  a  swishing  sound,  shot  down  to  the  stone- floor 
far  below,  falling  with  a  heavy,  crushing  sound  that  stopped 
the  beating  of  my  heart. 

As  soon  as  I  could  recover  myself,  I  ran  from  the  building 
down  to  the  street.  A  restaurant  that  I  knew  of  had  a  rear 
opening  into  the  court.  I  rushed  wildly  through  it,  calling  to 
the  people  there  :  "  Help  me  ;  a  woman  has  fallen  from  the 
top-floor  into  the  area  !  " 

All  excited,  they  followed  me  ;  but  when  we  had  brought  a 
light  and  made  a  careful  search  of  the  whole  place,  we  could 
find  no  trace  of  any  one,  and  even  the  package  of  money 
was  never  discovered. 

I  have  only  to  add  that  I  did  not  hear  again  from  my 
invisible  partner,  and  that  my  paper  quickly  declined,  and  in 
two  months  had  suspended  publication. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1S91. 


OLD    FAVORITES. 


'  Scour  ! ' 


Swift  and  the  Mohawks. 
[In  one  of  his  letters  to  Stella,  dated  from  Harley  Street,  Swift  speaks  with 
angry  disgust  of  the  nightly  outrages  then  perpetrated  in  London  by  bands  of  dis- 
solute revelers,  who  assumed  the  Indian  name  of  Mohawks,  to  express  their  wild- 
ness  and  ferocity.  From  what  we  can  gather  about  them,  from  stray  passages  in 
the  Spectator  and  elsewhere,  it  would  appear  that  ihe  Mohawks  were  in  the 
habit  of  slitting  the  noses  of  poor  servant-maids,  and  inclosing  bewildered  old 
citizens,  on  their  way  home  from  their  tavern-clubs,  in  prickly  circles  of  sword- 
points,  besides  breaking  windows  with  showers  of  halfpence,  ill-treating  old  watch- 
men, pulling  down  shop-signs,  and  doing  other  wanton  and  selfish  mischief.  In 
the  following  ballad,  they  are  confronted  with  Swift.] 

A  black  sedan  through  Temple  Bar 

Comes  at  the  midnight  chime, 
Just  as  above  the  silvering  roofs 

The  moon  begins  to  climb. 
There  is  something  stern  about  the  place, 

And  sad  about  the  time. 
The  black  arch  rises  like  Death's  door, 

For  rebels'  heads  are  there  ; 
The  moonshine,  now  a  silver  crown, 

Rests  upon  each  in  the  air, 
So  bright  that  you  can  see  their  eyes 

Upon  the  clear  stars  stare. 
A  grim  man  sits  in  the  sedan 

That  skirts  St.  Clement's  tower 
As  high  aloft  an  angel's  voice 

Is  meting  out  the  hour  ; 
And  on  the  street  the  moonbeams  broad 

Meridian  brightness  shower. 
Fast  down  the  Strand  the  Mohawks  come, 

With  clash  of  shivering  glass  ; 
With  bristling  swords  and  flaming  links, 

That  let  no  watchman  pass  ; 
A  yellow  gown  upon  a  pole 

Leads  on  the  drunken  mass. 
With  hurrying  cries  of  "Scour!  "  and 

The  revelers  rush  on  ; 
Red  smoky  whirls  of  drifting  flame 

Light  faces  woebegone — 
Such  faces  only  night  can  show, 

Day  never  on  tnem  shone. 
"  Down  with  the  country  parson's  chair  !  " 

The  drunken  Mohawks  shout ; 
"  Unearth,  old  fox  1  no  preaching  now 

Will  save  your  bacon — out ! 
Or  we'll  slit  your  Dose,  and  float  your  chair 

Down  stream — now,  sir,  come  out !  " 
The  jostled  chairmen's  trembling  hands 

Put  down  the  black  sedan  ; 
Then  out  at  once — wild  beast  from  cage — 

Strides  forth  a  black-browed  man. 
Who  pushes  back  the  line  of  swords, 

And  faces  all  that  clan. 
Plain,  homely,  in  a  rusty  gown — 

Some  village  priest,  no  more — 
And  yet  a  lion,  and  at  bay, 

He  daunted  all  the  score  ; 
As,  all  unarmed,  the  stern  man  stood, 

Backward  the  foremost  bore. 
Begone!"  he  cried,  "you  swaggering  rogues, 

You  fools  and  knaves  by  fits  ; 
Who  let  bad  wine  creep  up  and  steal 

Your  poor  besotted  wits  ; 
E'en  now  for  you  the  hangman  works, 

And  chain  to  collar  knits  ! 
Back  to  your  garrets  and  your  dens, 

Your  dice  and  greasy  cards  ; 
Back,  lazy  prentices  and  thieves. 

Back  to  your  Bridewell  wards  ! 
Go  to  the  hospitals,  and  pine 

With  Blood  Bowl  Alley's  hordes. 
For  ye  the  madhouse  cries  and  gapes, 

For  ye  the  gibbet  creaks  ; 
Go,  join  the  highwayman,  and  kill 

Tne  miser  when  he  squeaks  ; 
Or  cower  around  the  glass-house  when 

The  penthouse  shelter  leaks. 
You  brood  of  apes,  and  dogs,  and  swine  I 

Back  to  your  kennels — go  !  " 
(Each  bitter  word  that  grim  man  spoke 

Fell  like  a  bruising  blow) 
"  Spawn  of  the  serpent,  to  your  holes  ! 

He  calls  you  from  below  !  " 
Those  wine-flushed  faces  pale  to  see 

The  sternness  of  that  face  ; 
The  banners  droop,  the  tankards  sink, 

The  cowering  links  give  place  ; 
The  stuttering  mouths,  the  vacant  eyes 

Look  sober  for  a  space. 
The  wildest  shrinks  before  that  gaze, 

Nor  dares  to  brave  that  eye  ; 
Then,  one  by  one,  like  snow  in  thaw, 

Melts  all  that  company  ; 
The  swords  are  sheathed,  the  lights  go  out, 

Hushed  is  their  tipsy  glee. 
"  To  Harley  Street  !  "  Swift  cried,  and  passed, 

Humming  a  biting  rhyme  ; 
The  moon,  just  now  eclipsed,  had  ceased, 

To  soar,  and  soaring  climb. 
There  was  something  stern  about  the  man, 

And  sad  about  the  time. 

—  Walter  Tkombury. 


Statesman  Ingalls  has  been  elected  president  of  the  Atch 
ison  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


December  28,  1891. 


THE 


ARGONAUT. 


AN   ENGLISH    COUNTRY    CLUB. 


"Cockaigne"  describes  his  Visit  to  the  Blankshire  Club. 

That  letter  of  your  New  York  correspondent,  descriptive  of 
the  doings  at  a  "  country  club,"  I  read  with  keen  enjoyment 
(as  I  do  all  of  "  Van  Gryse's  "  pungent  epistles),  mixed  with  a 
considerable  amount  of  surprise.  Here  was  a  spectacle  de- 
scribed which,  judging  by  the  people  whose  presence  gave  it 
its  distinguishing  characteristic  as  a  noteworthy  event,  was 
clearly  regarded  as  something  inexpressibly  and  overwhelm- 
ingly English.  Vehicles,  horses,  grooms,  dress  of  men  and 
women — all  but  the  men  and  women  themselves — were  as 
distinctly  "  English  "  (the  New  York  idea  of  English,  anyhow) 
as  they  could  possibly  be.  There  was  certainly  nothing 
American  about  the  affair.  Among  the  vehicles,  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  a  buggy  or  a  rockaway ;  among  the  horses, 
for  a  fast  trotter  or  a  long  tail.  Victorias,  phaetons,  dog- 
carts, and  T-carts  swarm  over  the  place,  but  nary  a  buggy. 
Yet  stay  !  I  must  not  forget  the  "buck-boards."  Not  know- 
ing what  a  buck-board  is,  I  naturally  assume  that  it  is  Amer- 
ican. The  concession  was,  however,  somewhat  diluted  by  the 
fact  that  the  neat  nags  hitched  to  the  buck-boards  were  very 
brief  of  tail. 

All  these  anglomaniacal  New  Yorkers  were  assisting  at  a 
function  which  is  no  more  English  than  pumpkin-pies,  terra- 
pins, canvas-backs,  barbecues,  sleigh-rides,  or  Saratoga  trunks. 
"Jumping  contests"  there  may  be  in  England,  but  I 
have  yet  to  discover  the  man  or  woman  who  ever  knew  or 
heard  of  one  given  as  an  entertainment  by  an  English  country 
club.  We  have  them  in  England,  but  they  are  confined 
strictly  to  a  small  body  of  intensely  horsey  men — pronounced 
racing  men,  and  turf-affecting  cavalry  officers.  No  English 
country  club  was  ever  in  our  day  known  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  one.  To  give  a  faint  idea  of  what  an  English 
country  club  is  like,  let  me  endeavor  to  draw  a  picture  of 
one. 

I  have  been  staying  at  a  country-house,  near  a  country  town, 
and,  during  my  visit,  had  occasion  to  see  something  of  its  one 
club  ;  the  friend  whose  hospitality  I  was  receiving  being  one 
of  its  chief  members.  Being  a  county  magistrate,  he  had  to 
go  into  the  town  on  the  first  day  of  term  of  the  assizes,  and 
serve  as  one  of  the  grand  jury  (always  constituted  of  the 
county  magistrates,  in  England),  and  I  went  with  him  for  the 
sake  of  the  drive.  As  the  wheels  of  his  dog-cart  began  to 
rattle  over  the  pavement  of  the  long  and  narrow  High  Street, 
he  turned  to  me  and  said  : 

"  I'm  afraid  you'll  find  it  dull  waiting  for  me.  I  shall  be  kept 
quite  a  couple  of  hours  finding  '  true  bills  ' — such  a  form  as  it 
is — against  the  poor  chaps  awaiting  the  jail-delivery,  for  I'm 
told  the  calendar  is  a  large  one.  There's  nothing  to  see  but 
the  barracks." 

"  Oh,  I'll  manage,  never  fear,"  I  added,  with  a  heart  sink- 
ing as  I  looked  at  the  dingy,  time-stained  fronts  of  the  houses 
and  low-ceilinged  shops  on  each  side  of  the  street.  "  Is  there 
a  public  library  ?  " 

"  No,  there  isn't.  I  tell  you,  there's  nothing  but  the  barracks 
and  the  town  hall.  I'll  tell  you  what  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  the 
very  thing.     I'll  drive  you  to  the  club." 

"What  for?"  I  asked,  the  somber  surroundings  having 
imparted  a  gloomy  tone  to  my  voice. 

"  Why,  leave  you  there,  of  course.  It's  not  half  a  bad 
sort  of  place  ;  you'll  find  the  London  papers,  and  Punch, 
and  a  magazine  or  so.  I  can  bring  in  a  friend  if  I  like, 
so  long  as  he  doesn't  live  in  the  place.  I'll  find  some 
one  to  introduce  you  to."  He  took  out  his  watch.  "  Yes,  I 
daresay  we  shall  find  Oldfield  there.  He  spends  most  of  his 
time  there.  He's  a  jolly  old  boy,  and  I'll  warrant  you  won't 
be  dull  with  him." 

"  Young  man  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Well,  no  ;  not  exactly  what  you'd  call  young — he's  over 
seventy." 

"  I  see.     It  won't  signify  if  he's  not  there,  will  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  it  wilL  He's  a  capital  old  chap — a  retired  admiral, 
and  as  full  of  talk  as  a  school-boy.     Here  we  are  now." 

We  drew  up  in  front  of  a  three-storied  house,  with  a 
portico  over  the  door — a  dark,  smoky-looking  house,  of  about 
twenty  feet  frontage — a  house  that  had  once  been  a  resi- 
dence, and  looked  like  one  still. 

"And,  by  Jove  !  "  added  my  friend,  flourishing  his  whip  to 
attract  the  attention  of  some  one  inside,  "  if  there  isn't  the 
old  boy  looking  out  of  the  window.  What  ? "  (sticking  his 
glass  in  his  eye) ;  "  no,  by  Jove  !  I'm-  wrong.  It's  the 
waiter." 

I  had  just  discovered  this  upon  looking  at  the  window  my- 
self, and  the  fact  was  further  emphasized  by  the  reappear- 
ance, at  the  front  door,  of  the  face  which  had  been  hastily 
withdrawn  from  the  window  when  I  looked.  The  face — a 
fat  and  oily  one,  embellished  by  a  bald  head  and  enor- 
mous pair  of  whiskers,  and  accompanied  by  a  body  clad  in 
the  English  regulation  waiter-costume,  a  suit  of  seedy-black 
evening-clothes,  with  white  shirt-front  and  neck-tie — came 
toddling  down  the  steps  to  meet  us,  as  the  groom  took  the 
horse's  head  and  my  friend  and  I  got  down. 

"  That  you,  Pownder  ? "  said  my  friend,  with  a  nod  in  re- 
sponse to  a  spasmodic  upward  twitch  of  Pownder's  right  fore- 
finger in  the  direction  of  his  chin — the  usual  mode  of  salute 
when  the  English  menial  is  uncovered. 

"  Yes,  Sir  George.  Glad  to  see  ye,  Sir  George.  'Opes 
ye'U  be  wantin' " 

"  Admiral  in  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  George — that  is  to  say,  sir,  I  saw  him — it  might 
be  ten  minutes  ago — in  the  billiard-room,  watchin'  Major 
Marchout  and  Capt'n  Poppin  'avin'  a  game  together." 

"  There  now,  you  think  ? " 

"  I'll  just  step  in  an'  see,  Sir  George.  You'll  be  wantin' 
luncheon,  may  be?  If  so,  better  order  it  now,"  and 
Pownder  whipped  out,  from  under  the  breast  of  his  dress- 
coat,  a  decidedly  tumbled  napkin,  which  he  threw  across  his 
left  arm.     "  There's  cold  pheasant,  cold  'am,  and  roast  beef. 

Or  you  can  'ave  a  'ot  chop  or " 

"  No,  fhanky,"  said  Sir  George,  who  had  been  looking  at  a 


scratch  on  the  varnish  of  the  cart  ;  "  sha'n't  want  any 
luncheon." 

With  a  crestfallen  air,  Pownder  tucked  the  napkin  out  of 
sight  again  and  disappeared. 

Sir  George  led  the  way  into  the  first  room  we  came  to — a 
room  about  twelve  feet  square,  with  a  large,  round  table  in 
the  center,  a  leather  sofa,  six  chairs  (two  of  which  were  arm- 
chairs, and  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  recently  made  up 
fire — I  believe  Pownder  had  lit  it  when  he  saw  us  coming), 
put  at  intervals  round  the  walls,  while  a  small  writing-table 
— with  blotter,  quill-pens,  and  a  rack  full  of  elaborately 
stamped  "  Blankshire  Club  "  paper  and  envelopes — stood  in 
one  corner.  Faded  maroon  curtains  hung  at  the  single 
window  (the  leather  of  the  furniture  was  green),  a  well-worn 
Brussels  carpet  covered  the  floor,  and  two  pictures — one,  an 
engraving  of  Frith's  "  Railway  Sta'ion,"  the  other,  a  print  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo — in  polished  oak  frames 
hung  on  the  walls.  It  was  not  what  you  would  call  a  com- 
fortable apartment,  and  reminded  me  a  good  deal  of  the 
average  waiting-room  at  a  dentist's. 

My  friend  took  out  his  cigarette-case  and  lit  a  dusty  spill 
from  the  bunch  on  the  mantel-piece. 

"  Have  one  ?  " 

"What— here?" 

"  My  dear  fellow,  this  is  the  smoking-room." 

"  That  accounts  for  the  odd  smell — like  burning  weeds," 
said  I.     . 

"  Burning  weeds  !  "  laughed  Sir  George.  "  Precisely  what 
it  is." 

"  But  this  smells  quite  different,"  and  I  held  up  the  red  end 
of  my  cigarette. 

11  Rather,  I  should  hope.  I  say,  Pownder,"  as  that  person- 
age reappeared  in  the  doorway,  "  who  smoked  here  last  ?  " 

Pownder  rubbed  his  chin.  "  I'm  not  quite  sartain,  Sir 
George  ;  but  it  was  either  Major  Marchout,  last  We'n'sday 
week,  or  the  Rev.  Doody  —  the  day  before  yesterday.  I 
couldn't  swear,  sir." 

"  Never  mind  about  that.     And  the  admiral  ?  " 

"  He's  there  still,  Sir  George." 

"  Come  along,  then,"  called  my  friend,  already  in  the  door- 
way, and  I  followed  him  down  a  flight  of  stone-steps  to  the 
billiard-room  in  the  basement.  The  illumination  con- 
sisted of  two  very  sickly  yellow  gas-jets  over  a  six-pocket, 
six-by-twelve,  ten-legged  billiard-table,  that — if  varied  tint  of 
cloth,  variety  of  patched  cue-cuts,  and  height  and  solidity  of 
cushions  were  any  indication  of  age  and  long  use — must  have 
been  the  identical  table  brought  over  by  William  the  Con- 
queror. In  one  corner,  leaning  on  a  mace,  was  a  pale-faced, 
dissipated-eyed  marker,  while  taking  stroke  about  (no  innings 
lasting  into  a  break)  were  a  fat,  red-faced  man,  whose  shirt- 
collar  and  neat  whiskers  shouted  "  major "  into  your  ear 
whenever  you  looked  at  him,  and  a  slender  youth,  with  a  long 
neck,  a  suit  of  big  check,  and  an  eye-glass.  In  an  arm-chair, 
with  a  long  glass  of  brandy-and-soda  on  a  table  by  his  side, 
and  a  short  briar-pipe  between  his  teeth,  sat  the  admiral. 

"  Here  you  are,  old  man,"  cried  Sir  George,  heartily  ; 
"  this  is  my  friend  "  (introducing  me);  "he's  staying  with  us, 
and  I  want  you  to  look  after  him  while  I'm  up  at  the  town 
hall.  Haven't  a  minute  to  spare.  Good-bye  !  "  and  Sir 
George  was  gone. 

"  Hope  you'll  excuse  my  getting  up,"  said  a  small,  dried-up 
old  man,  in  a  voice  rapidly  approaching  the  piping  treble 
stage  ;  "  I'm  getting  old." 

"  Pray,  don't  mention  it,"  I  returned. 

"  Capital  fellow,  George.  His  father  and  I  were  in  the 
same  three-decker  in  the  Baltic,  in  '54.  He's  got  some  '37 
port  in  his  cellars.  Had  any  ?  Ah  !  capital  stroke,  March- 
out. Just  ring  the  bell,  will  you  ?  " — this  to  the  marker,  who 
was  nearly  asleep  from  want  of  occupation.  "  Didn't  score, 
though,  did  you  ?     Not  enough  legs. 

"  Not  a  bad  club,  this,"  went  on  the  admiral ;  "  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  it.  Meet  your  friends  now 
and  then." 

"  Many  members  ? "  I  asked. 

"  About  five-and-fifty.  There's  no  limit.  George  going  to 
put  you  up  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no  ;  I  don't  live  here." 

"  Glad  to  have  you — anybody  that's  willing  to  come  in 
now  and  then.  That's  the  worst  of  it.  The  real  good  chaps 
— the  swells  who  live  in  big  places  in  the  neighborhood — men 
like  George — don't  do  the  club  justice.  They  pay  their  sub- 
scriptions right  enough — if  they  didn't,  the  place  would  go  to 
pot.  But  it's  not  that.  They  won't  come  here,  if  they  can 
help  it.  There's  George.  He  wouldn't  have  put  his  nose  in- 
side the  door,  if  you  hadn't  been  along.  And  that's  the  way 
with  the  others.  Lord  Rubbishboshe — he's  the  chairman — 
he  lets  us  have  his  name,  but  nothing  else.  He  never  was 
known  to  walk  up  the  steps  but  once,  and  that  was — brandy- 
and-soda  "  (this  to  Pownder,  who  came  in  response  to  the 
bell).  "  And  so  we  have  to  depend  on  the  solicitors  and  re- 
tired brewers  to  show  in  the  windows.  I  must  say  the  clergy 
are  very  good,  too." 

"  But  don't  the  officers  use  the  club  ? " 

"  Use  it  ?  Yes.  But,  bless  you — they  are  free.  They 
don't  have  anything  to  pay.  If  they  had,  you  wouldn't  see 
'em  here.  What,  back  already  !  "  as  Sir  George  came  hurry- 
ing into  the  room. 

"  Yes  ;  the  meeting  of  the  grand  jury  is  postponed  till 
to-morrow.  Come  along  "  (to  me).  "  Good  -  bye,  ad- 
miral." 

"  What,  not  going  to  have  a  drop  of  anything  ? " 

"  No,  thanky  ;  can't  keep  the  mare  standing." 

As  we  drove  away,  two  reproachful,  longing  faces  gazed  at 
us  from  the  smoking-room  window.  One  was  the  admiral's, 
the  other  Pownders's. 

And  thus  ended  my  one  experience  of  an  English  country 
club.  Cockaigne. 

London,  December  10,  1891. 


The  cargo  ship  of  the  future  will,  in  some  opinions,  be  a 
five-masted  vessel,  with  auxiliary  steam,  such  as  is  now  build- 
ing on  the  Clyde.     She  will  carry  six  thousand  tons. 


INDIVIDUALITIES. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  F.  T.  Dubois,  now  senator 
from  Idaho,  was  trying  hard  to  get  a  twelve-hundred-dollar 
clerkship  in  Washington. 

Dr.  Keeley,  the  physician  whose  use  of  bi-chloride  of  gold 
as  a  cure  for  drunkenness  has  attracted  so  much  attention, 
has  determined  to  establish  hospitals  for  the  further  applica- 
tion of  his  idea  in  England.  These  will  be  located  in  Lon- 
don, Sheffield,  and  Manchester. 

The  Marquis  of  Harrington,  formerly  an  adherent  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  but  since  1866  a  Liberal- Unionist,  is  said  to  have 
a  remarkable  faculty  for  slumber.  Even  while  the  stormiest 
scenes  are  being  enacted  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
peacefully  sleeps  on  his  bench,  in  a  sitting  posture. 

Although  Queen  Victoria  has  declared  that  the  Duchess  of 
Fife's  infant  shall  only  rank  of  noble  birth,  it  is,  nevertheless, 
the  English  law  of  inheritance  that  in  the  event  of  the 
demise,  without  issue,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  two  sons,  the 
children  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Fife  will  succeed  Albert 
Edward  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain. 

The  father  of  Princess  Mary  of  Teck,  who  by  her  alliance 
with  Prince  Albert  Victor  may  some  day  become  Queen  of 
England,  was  once  irreverently  known,  on  account  of  his  im- 
pecuniosity,  as  the  Duke  of  Tick.  The  princess  is,  to  judge 
from  her  photographs,  a  very  good-looking  young  woman, 
one  noticeable  feature  being  her  beautifully  rounded  and  sym- 
metrical neck.  The  current  photograph  of  her  future  hus- 
band shows  about  his  neck  the  expanse  of  linen  that  gave 
him  the  name  of  "  Collars  and  Cuffs." 

Mr.  Jackson,  an  American,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  and 
counselor  of  the  late  King  of  Wurtemburg,  has  been  granted 
a  pension  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  equal  to  the  amount 
paid  him  while  a  member  of  the  Wurtemburg  court.  Mr. 
Jackson  had  a  suite  of  rooms  near  those  of  the  king  in  the 
Castle  of  Stuttgart.  The  king  had  a  persistent  and  decided 
penchant  for  the  society  of  professors  of  spiritualism,  thought- 
reading,  and  other  occult  acquirements  ;  and  it  was  a  part  of 
Mr.  Jackson's  mission  to  protect  his  majesty  from  the  artifices 
and  dodges  of  these  wily  professors. 

An  interesting  episode  is  reported  to  the  European  papers 
from  Afghanistan.  A  high  official,  Mirza  Ahmed  Jan,  was 
charged  with  having  appropriated  some  public  funds  to  private 
purposes.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  official  in  question  had  also  been  engaged  in 
literary  work,  and  had  been  indulging  in  plagiarizing  quite 
extensively.  The  Amir  of  Afghanistan,  in  pronouncing  his 
judgment,  said  :  "  I  will  not  punish  you  for  having  appro- 
priated public  funds,  for  this  charge  has  not  been  proved 
against  you  ;  but  your  pillage  of  the  sacred  poets,  Hafiz  and 
Saadi,  I  can  not  let  pass  by."  As  a  punishment,  he  caused 
the  culprit's  tongue  to  be  pierced  with  needles. 

M.  de  Giers  is  a  widower.  He  suffers  from  a  sluggish 
liver  and  a  consequent  rheumatic  affection.  He  is  a  thin 
old  gentleman,  the  lines  of  whose  face  give  the  history  of  his 
life — a  life  of  methodic  and  constant  application  to  official 
duties.  His  whiskers  are  cut  in  what  used  to  be  the  diplo- 
matic style.  The  stooped  shoulders  speak  of  years  of  desk 
work.  The  eyes  look  tired,  and  there  is  the  drawn  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  which  men  suffering  from  the  painful  disease 
he  has  contracted,  nearly  always  have.  It  is  the  one  which 
tormented  Strafford,  Cromwell,  Napoleon  the  Third,  and  Em- 
peror William  the  First  in  his  extreme  old  age.  A  warm 
climate  eases  it.  But  it  is  not  often  easy  for  a  Russian 
chancellor  to  go  to  the  sunny  land. 

The  conferring  of  the  title  of  baron  upon  that  distinguished 
political  economist,  M.  de  Laveleye,  by  the  King  of  the  Bel- 
gians, has  provoked  a  broad  grin  throughout  Europe.  If 
there  is  one  sovereign  in  Europe  who  has  less  right  than  any 
one  else  to  act  as  the  rewarder  of  morality,  it  is  King  Leopold 
of  Belgium.  During  the  trial  of  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  the  king 
was  referred  to  as  having  frequently  found  himself  at  Mrs. 
Jeffries's  with  the  baronet.  Indeed,  at  the  time  when  Mr. 
Stead  published  his  appalling  and  horrible  expose1  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  entitled  "  The  Maiden  Tribute  of  Babylon," 
it  was  no  secret  that  the  person  referred  to  therein  as  the 
minotaur,  was  no  other  than  that  enlightened,  progressive,  and 
exceedingly  scientific  monarch,  King  Leopold  of  Belgium. 

Canon  Duckworth,  of  Westminister  Abbey,  is  said  to  owe 
his  place  in  ecclesiastical  life  and  his  favor  in  royal  eyes  to  a 
slight  act  of  courtesy  to  the  Princess  of  Wales.  The  scene 
of  his  graceful  gallantry  was  at  Oxford,  a  number  of  years 
ago,  when  the  princess,  on  her  way  with  the  prince  and  a 
party  of  friends  to  embark  in  a  barge  on  the  river,  became 
separated  from  the  others,  and  stood  at  the  river-side  alone 
and  irresolute.  A  young  man  who  happened  to  be  near  by 
saw  her  dilemma,  and,  stepping  forward,  assisted  her  to  em- 
bark. The  prince,  who  arrived  a  moment  later,  thanked  him. 
Dean  Liddell,  who  was  in  the  royal  train,  noted  his  gallantry, 
and  within  a  few  years  the  youth  was  a  favorite  with  royalty 
and  well  on  his  way  to  preferment  in  the  church.  Now  he  is 
Canon  of  Westminster. 

Sir  Robert  Hart,  inspector-general  of  Chinese  customs  at 
Pekin,  is  the  happy  possessor  of  almost  all  the  Chinese  dis- 
tinctions—  a  Red  Button  of  the  First-Class,  a  Peacock's 
Fealher,  and  the  First-Class  of  the  Second  Division  of  the 
Double  Dragon.  But  the  honor  recently  bestowed  upon  him 
is  the  highest  that.it  is  possible  to  confer  on  even  a  most  dis- 
tinguished Chinese  subject — his  family  was  ennobled,  by 
imperial  decree,  to  three  generations  back  ;  that  is  to  say, 
"  ancestral  rank  of  the  first-class  of  the  first  order,  for  three 
generations,  with  letters  patent."  The  value  of  this  decree 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  at  the  same  time,  the 
emperor  ennobled  his  own  grandmother  in  like  fashion,  she 
having  been  an  inferior  wife  of  the  Emperor  Taou  Kwang,  in 
whose  reign  took  place  the  first  opium  war.  Sir  Robert  is, 
also,  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  St.  Michael  and  St  George, 
and  a  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  28,  1891. 


MONTE    CARLO. 


A  Paris  Correspondent  takes  a  Run  to  the  Riviera. 


"  Suppose  we  take  a  turn  round  the  tables.  I  want  a 
flutter  to  get  an  appetite  for  lunch,"  says  the  honest  man. 
His  companion,  with  less  candor,  agrees,  because  he  wishes 
to  "study  character."  "  Study  character  !  "  Yes,  of  course. 
Perhaps  not  quite  so  transparent  as  the  sudden  taste  for 
classical  music,  which  brings  thousands  of  health  and 
pleasure-seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  Riviera  to  Monte  Carlo 
every  Thursday  during  the  season. 

The  unsophisticated  visitor  is,  at  first,  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  zeal  for  the  study  of  one's  species  which  the  stolid 
tourist  can  apparently  only  satisfy  in  the  overcrowded  and 
abominably  ill-ventilated  Salles  des  Jeux. 

Let  us,  also,  do  a  little  studying  on  our  own  account,  since 
it  is  so  fashionable. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  the  tragical  scenes  of  rage  or 
emotion  on  the  part  of  the  players,  and  the  sensational 
episodes  caused  by  the  frenzied  rage  of  ruined  gamblers,  are 
never  now  seen  in  the  well-ordered  and  outwardly  respectable 
Casino.  The  players  may  not  possess  that  severe  air  of  re- 
pose which  is  supposed  to  mark  the  caste  of  the  Vere  de 
Veres,  but,  at  any  rate,  they  have  their  emotions  under  fair 
control.  To  a  casual  observer,  indeed,  the  throngs  of  petits 
ponteurs  who  press  round  the  roulette-table  in  serried  ranks 
four  or  five  rows  deep,  present  rather  a  tame  and  uninterest- 
ing spectacle.  In  short,  the  muttered  oaths  of  desperate 
gamblers,  the  stern,  set  faces  and  haggard  looks,  the  twitch- 
ing hands  raking  in  the  piles  of  louis,  the  triumphant  ejacula- 
tions of  the  winners,  and  the  vicious  expressions  of  the 
croupiers — in  reality  worthy,  hard-working,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  middle-aged  men  supporting  a  family,  by  work  in  the 
highest  degree  exhausting  and  tedious — and  all  the  stock-in- 
trade  of  the  sensational  novelists  are  mainly  derived  from  a 
highly  developed  imagination. 

Still,  the  Monte  Carlo  Casino  is  a  splendid  field  for  the 
study  of  human  nalure  under  the  influence  of  greed  and 
anxiety  to  make  money  without  working  for  it.  No  other 
place  in  Europe  offers  such  startling  contrasts.  Here  a  young 
wife,  spending  her  honey-moon  in  the  Riviera,  may  be  seen 
wedged  in  at  the  roulette-table  between  a  beetle-browed  and 
sinister-looking  blackleg  from  some  obscure  Marseilles  tripot, 
and  a  money  -  lender  of  an  unmistakably  Semitic  cast  of 
countenance ;  there,  a  Russian  princess  of  irreproachable 
parentage,  between  an  Oxford  undergraduate,  merrily  punt- 
ing away  with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  francs,  and  a  battered 
old  hag  on  the  look-out  for  stray  louis  staked  by  players  igno- 
rant of  the  game. 

Rarely  is  there  any  high  play  of  an  exceptional  character, 
but  the  observant  spectator  of  a  cynical  turn  will  find  plenty 
to  interest  him  in  the  petty  rascalities  and  the  sordid  attempts 
at  cheating,  of  which  many  unscrupulous  players  are  con- 
tinually guilty.  The  administration  certainly  do  their  best  to 
check  all  this  petty  chicanery,  but  the  croupiers  are  naturally 
anxious  to  avoid  a  scene  or  a  disturbance,  and  unless  the 
victim  keeps  cool  and  is  persistent  in  his  claims  for  redress,  he 
will  certainly  lose  his  money.  It  may  be  some  consolation 
for  him  to  remember  that  the  Casino  has  been  tersely  de- 
scribed a  focus  of  "  all  the  blackguardism  of  Europe." 

But  what  about  our  friends  with  systems  ?  They  are,  of 
course,  hopeless.  Half  a  dozen  of  these  infallible  methods 
for  insuring  a  fortune  may  be  observed  in  full  working  order 
at  any  single  roulette-table,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
syndicate  who  now  rule  the  destinies  of  the  Casino.  It  would 
be  hardly  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  if  all  the  players 
trusted  to  luck  and  abjured  their  precious  systems,  the  divi- 
dends of  the  Monte  Carlo  shareholders  would  be  reduced  fifty 
per  cent.  It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  expose,  at  any  length, 
the  pernicious  fallacy  of  the  system  principle.  It  has,  besides, 
been  done  so  often.  Those  who  pin  their  faith  on  any  one 
particular  system  of  play  have  generally  a  vague  notion  that 
no  system  can  long  hold  out  against  the  advantages  pos- 
sessed by  the  bank.  They  will,  however,  maintain,  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility,  that  the  use  of  a  good  system, 
plus  a  little  luck,  will  result  in  the  winning  of  a  big  sum.  It 
is,  indeed,  curious  how  little  pains  these  system-mongers  take 
to  understand  the  principles  by  which  the  bank  secures  itself 
against  any  long-continued  losses. 

The  case  lies  in  a  nut-shell.  The  bank  possesses  three 
great  advantages  over  the  punters.  Any  one  of  them  would, 
in  the  long  run,  swallow  up  the  resources  of  a  Vanderbilt  or 
a  Rothschild.  In  the  first  place — and  this  is  an  advantage 
players  usually  ignore — the  bank  gives  one  point  below  the 
true  odds  to  those  backing  the  numeros,  giving,  instead  of 
thirty-six  to  one,  thirty-five  to  one.  In  the  case  of  combina- 
tions of  numbers,  the  odds  are  proportionately  lessened — for 
instance,  a  punter,  placing  his  stake  a  carri  on  four  numbers, 
would  only  receive  eight  times  the  amount  of  his  stake,  in- 
stead of  nine  times,  should  any  of  the  four  numbers  win. 

Then,  second,  there  is  the  maximum,  no  player  being 
allowed  to  stake,  either  on  the  numbers  or  even  chances,  a 
larger  sum  than  will  produce,  if  successful,  six  thousand 
francs.  This  rule,  of  course,  puts  an  effectual  check  on  the 
Martingale  system.  Then,  finally,  there  is  the  zero,  which, 
of  course,  by  the  doctrines  of  averages,  turns  up  once  in 
thirty-seven  times.  Trente  et  qiiarante  is  less  exciting,  and 
has  not  the  dramatic  significance  of  roulette  ;  but  at  this 
game  the  player's  chances  are  better,  as  the  only  pull  the 
bank  has  over  the  punters  is  in  the  re/ait,  when  both  the 
red  and  black  rows  of  cards  are  thirty-one.  This  is  called 
the  refait,  and  it  has  the  same  effect  as  zero  ;  but  it  only 
occurs,  on  an  average,  once  in  seventy-two  coups. 

The  only  advantage  which  the  unfortunate  punter  has  to  pit 
against  the  bank,  is  the  doubtful  one  of  being  able  to  stop 
when  he  likes  and  back  what  he  likes.  In  spite  of  this  ter- 
rible disparity  of  chances,  so  strong  is  the  fascination  pos- 
sessed by  the  seductive  ring  of  the  roulette-ball,  as  it  whirls 
alor  p  in  the  little  wheel  of  fate,  that  the  infatuated  gambler 
continues  mentally  to  hug  the  "  potentiality  of  acquiring 
riches  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,"  and   plunges   away 


till  his  last  louis  is  exhausted.  Then,  perchance,  an  applica- 
tion to  the  administration  for  what  is  cynically  termed  by  the 
authorities  "  le  Viaticum,"  namely,  the  loan  of  a  sum  to  take 
the  applicant  back  to  his  country,  becomes  necessary.  So 
ends  his  dream. 

Purists  will  say,  of  course,  that  gambling  is  immoral. 
Well,  perhaps  it  is,  but  we  can  safely  evade  the  vexed  ethical 
question  of  the  morality  of  play,  which  is,  besides,  a  matter 
for  the  individual  conscience,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  com- 
mon-sense, if  illogical,  axiom  that  it  is  mainly  a  question  of 
degree.  If  a  man  who  can  well  afford  it  choose  to  amuse 
himself  by  a  little  mild  excitement  at  the  cost  of  a  few  hun- 
dred francs  or  so,  what  harm  is  there  ?  It  is  when  a  player 
sits  down  seriously  with  the  intention  of  winning  a  large  sum, 
that  the  evils  of  gambling  come  in.  It  is  a  significant  fact 
that  the  real  gamblers,  who  play  methodically  and  system- 
atically, rarely  break  the  bank.  It  is  the  casual  visitor,  who 
simply  looks  upon  the  tables  as  an  agreeable  distraction,  and 
who  never  troubles  his  head  about  the  doctrine  of  chances  or 
the  "run  of  the  colors,"  who  generally  pulls  off  the  big 
coups. 

The  player  of  this  type  certainly  gets  most  amusement  for 
his  money.  He  does  not  even  exercise  himself  if  he  loses, 
but  will  probably  stroll  about  the  exquisitely  appointed  Ca- 
sino gardens  with  a  pleasing  sense  of  yuasi-ownership,  as  he 
feels  that  he  has  contributed  to  their  maintenance.  Perhaps, 
too,  he  can  appreciate  the  humor  of  the  cynical  couplet  so 
often  quoted  at  Monaco  : 

"C'est  encore  rouge  qui  perd,  et  encore  noir, 
Mais  toujour*  Blanc  qui  gagne." 

It  is  the  Blanc  family  which  controls  the  Casino,  which  ex- 
plains why  "  white  always  wins." 
Paris,  November  30,  1891. 


THE   INTERNAL  COMMERCE  OF   THE   UNITED   STATES. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  number  of  letters  we  have  re- 
ceived upon  this  subject : 

Editors  Argonaut:  In  one  of  your  recent  issues,  I  find  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  tonnage  earned  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  merchant  navy 
of  England,  which  would  be  interesting  were  it  not  so  obviously  unfair. 

Your  authority  has,  no  doubt  inadvertently,  entirely  ignored  the  fact  that,  while 
the  traffic  of  the  railroad  is  stated  in  weight  tons,  the  traffic  of  the  British  vessels 
is  stated  in  freight  tons— i.  e.,  tons  of  forty,  and,  in  many  instances,  fifty  cubic 
feet.  As  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  steamer  to  carry  nearly  double  her  register 
tonnage,  and  a  sailer  carries  from  one-third  to  one-half  more,  it  seems  a  fair  infer- 
ence that  the  merchant  vessels  of  England  carry,  on  the  average,  one-half  more 
than  their  registered  tonnage,  and,  as  the  latter  is  stated  to  have  been  52,469  000 
tons  in  the  year  1889,  it  follows  that  they  carried  78,703,500  tons  dead  weight 
approximately,  leaving  a  balance  against  the  railroad  of  12,054,770  tons. 

In  your  usual  spirit  of  fairness,  which  is  well  known,  I  trust  you  will  be  able 
to  find  space  for  the  first  part,  at  least,  of  this  letter.     I  am,  sir,  yours  obediently, 

Victoria,  B.  C„  November  29,  1801.  Angus  McAllister, 

Major  McKinley's  statement  in  his  debate  with  Governor 
Campbell,  that  a  single  American  railroad  carries  more  freight 
than  the  entire  British  merchant  marine,  was  not  intended  to 
reflect  on  Great  Britain,  but  was  designed  to  show  the  enor- 
mous extent  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  excited  the  ire  of  the  British — both  the 
genuine  foreign  article  and  the  American  domestic  imitation — 
and  since  the  Argonaut  quoted  the  statement,  we  have  been 
positively  bombarded  with  indignant  denials  and  demands 
for  figures.  The  insistence  of  the  writers  led  us  to  look  the 
matter  up,  and  we  found  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (to 
which  Major  McKinley  evidently  referred),  carried  66,648,- 
730  tons  of  freight  in  1889,  while  in  the  same  year  the  ships 
clearing  from  British  ports  (according  to  the  "  Statesman's 
Year  Book")  carried  52,469,000  tons — a  difference  of  four- 
teen per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  single  American  railroad. 
These  figures  we  printed.  The  correspondent,  whose  letter 
appears  above,  questions  the  correctness  of  our  figures  on  the 
ground  that  the  railroad  traffic  is  measured  in  weight,  while 
the  marine  traffic  is  in  freight — that  is  to  say,  in  the 
registered  tonnage  of  the  ships,  which,  he  declares,  is  on 
an  average  only  two-thirds  of  the  full  weight  of  cargo  that 
they  carry.  Therefore,  our  figures,  he  writes,  make 
the  comparison  seem  to  favor  the  American  railroad,  when, 
if  the  British  ships  were  accredited  with  the  full  weight 
of  the  freight  they  carry,  they  would  have  one-half  added  to 
their  registered  tonnage,  bringing  the  total  up  to  78,703,000 
tons  of  weight,  which  would  give  the  British  ships  an  excess 
of  12,054,770  tons.  We  could  point  out  that,  if  our  corre- 
spondent is  going  to  make  such  fine  distinctions,  perhaps  our 
side  of  the  argument  would  not  look  so  bad  if  allowance 
were  made  for  the  fact  that  of  the  British  ships,  allowed  in 
the  above  count,  not  all  were  freighted  to  the  gunwales 
with  precious  cargoes  ;  that  some  had  capacity  to  carry  a  ton 
or  two  more,  that  others  were  but  half  loaded,  and  that  others 
still  were  in  ballast,  as  we  stated  at  the  time.  To  offset  this, 
we  might  try  to  compute  and  include  in  the  count  the  carry- 
ing capacity  of  all  the  empty  freight,  flat,  and  box-cars  travel- 
ing around  on  the  Pennsylvania  Company's  lines,  and  the 
result  would  be  something  appalling.  But  the  swift  strides 
with  which  American  internal  commerce  has  advanced  in  the 
past  two  years — how  much  of  it  is  due  to  the  stimulating 
effects  of  the  McKinley  Bill  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say — 
make  such  computation  unnecessary.  While  the  tonnage 
carried  in  British  bottoms  has  been  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  less  than  five  per  cent,  a  year,  roughly  speaking,  the  traffic 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Company  has  grown  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
per  cent,  a  year,  and  the  latest  official  figures  set  the  freight 
carried  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  during  the  fiscal  year, 
ending  July,  1 891,  at  the  enormous  figure  of  137,416,985 
tons.  This  "sees  "  our  correspondent's  78,703,500  tons  and 
goes  him  several  better. 


The  Earl  of  Dudley  is,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting  man 
to  the  insurance  companies  in  England.  His  life  is  insured 
for  six  millions  of  dollars. 


A  steam-roller  in  Vienna  is  worked  with  a  perfectly  smoke- 
less fuel  called  massute,  composed  of  the  liquid  residuum  of 
petroleum  refineries. 


Queen  Victoria's  lists  of  guests  and  household  orders  are 
all  type-written. 


RECENT    VERSE. 


The  Song  of  the  Dagger. 
The  dagger  at  my  belt  it  dances 
Whene'er  I  dance  ; 

But  when  I  drink  the  foaming  wine-cup, 
Then  it  grows  sad  ; 
For  it  is  thirsty,  too,  the  dagger — 
It  thirsts  for  blood  1 

"  Give  me  drink,"  it  saith,  "O  master, 
For  if  1  wear  no  stain  of  crimson 
The  sunshine  is  ashamed  to  glitter 
Upon  my  blade. 

"  Then  give  that  I,  too,  may  be  drunken 
With  the  warm  blood  that  flows  from  wounds  ; 
The  maids  will  find  thy  kisses  sweeter 
When  thou  hast  quenchefl  my  thirst, 
And  I  shall  dance,  when  thou  art  dancing 
More  gayly  at  thy  belt."  — "  Carmen  Sylva." 

A  Light  that  Failed. 

(TO   RUDYARD   KIPLING.) 

I. 
Ex  Oriente  Lux  !     So  short  a  time  it  seems— 
Indeed,  it  is  not  long — 
Since,  o'er  the  Eastern  seas, 
A  new  light  shed  its  gleams, 
Steady  and  strong. 
And  gaining  by  degrees. 

Ex  Oriente  Lux  1     Men  watching  said, 

And  watched  the  more, 

Because  the  light, 

As  seen  on  that  far  shore, 

Seemed  strangely  bright — 

A  light  that  led. 

Ex  Oriente  Lux  1     Strange  things  we  saw 
Within  the  circle  which  the  light  revealed  ; 
Strange  men,  strange  customs,  manners,  costume,  law- 
Things  hitherto  concealed, 
And  hid  away 
From  those  whose  eyes 
Open  with  each  new  day, 
Upon  our  Western  skies. 

Ex  Oriente  Lux  !     The  Kbyber  Pass 
Yawned  darkly,  while  a  single  star  looked  down. 
And  White  Hussars,  stripped  for  the  fray. 
Stole,  silently,  across  the  dark  morass, 
Toward  the  dim  ramparts  of  a  sleeping  town, 
A  league  away. 

Ex  Oriente  Lux  !     The  lord  supreme 
Of  English  prose  was  left  far,  far  behind, 
Lost  in  the  mazes  of  an  opium  dream. 
'  A  Hundred  Sorrows  "  rose  above  his  head, 
Men  said. 
His  was  a  lesser  mind. 


A  farthing  rush-light  in  a  lantern  set, 

May  guide  a  traveler  o'er  an  unknown  waste. 

Or  serve  to  show  the  gold  and  jewels  placed 

In  some  dead  monarch's  tomb. 

Hidden  in  deepest  gloom  ; 

And  yet! 

A  farthing  rush-light  on  a  castle  wall, 

A  beacon-light, 

A  guide, 

Shining  like  some  clear  star  across  the  night, 

Is  but  a  farthing  rush-light,  after  all, 

Whose  feeble  gleam  the  early  dawn  will  hide. 

This  light  from  Asia — an  unwonted  guest — 
Through  misty  London  air 
Showed  dim  and  pale, 
And  in  the  brighter  cities  of  the  West 
'Twas  seen  to  fail, 

And  glimmer  to  a  green  and  sickly  glare. 
And  then,  men  watching  said: 
"  The  light  has  paled, 
In  the  clear  radiance  of  our  Western  day  ; 
'Tis  the  same  light  that  led 

Our  eager  steps  through  many  an  unknown  way, 
But  it  has  failed." 

—Charles  P.  Murphy  in  Rochester  Post-Express. 

Shakespeare's  Grave. 

(IGNATIUS  DONNELLY,   LOQ.) 

Dismiss  your  apprehension,  pseudo-bard, 
For  no  one  wishes  to  disturb  these  stones, 

Nor  cares  if  here  or  in  the  outer  yard 

They  stow  your  impudent,  deceitful  bones. 

Your  foolish-colored  bust  upon  the  wall, 
With  its  preposterous  expanse  of  brow. 

Shall  rival  Humpty  Dumpiy's  famous  fall, 
And  cheats  no  cultured  Boston  people  now. 

Steal  deer,  hold  horses,  act  your  third-rate  parts, 
Hoard  money,  booze,  neglect  Anne  Hathaway — 

You  can't  deceive  us  with  your  stolen  arls  ; 

Like  many  a  worthier  dog  you've  had  your  day. 

I  have  expressed  your  history  in  a  cypher, 
I've  done  your  sum  for  all  ensuing  time, 

I  don't  know  what  you  longer  wish  to  lie  for 

Beneath  these  stones  or  in  your  doggerel  rhyme. 

Get  up  and  dust,  or  plunge  into  the  river, 
Or  walk  the  chancel  with  a  ghostly  squeak, 

You  were  an  ignorant  and  evil  liver. 

Who  could  not  spell,  nor  write,  nor  knew  much  Greek. 

Though  you  enslave  the  ages  by  your  spell, 
And  Fame  has  blown  no  reputation  louder, 

Your  cake  is  dough,  for  I,  by  sifting  well, 

Have  quite  reduced  your  dust  to  Bacon-powder. 

— Irving  Browne. 

Memories. 
Say,  Pete,  do  you  remember,  in  them  happy  days  of  yore, 
When  me  and  you  was  workin'  in  ole  Stubbs's  gros'ry -store, 
A-chewin'  Stubbs's  apples,  nuts,  'n'  raibins  all  the  day, 
An'  kep'  poor  Bill  a-wonderin'  why  the  bizniss  didn't  pay? 
'N'  how  our  dads  they  lectered  us  for  perpetratin1  crime, 
A-playin"  penny-ante  in  th'  church  at  sermon-time? 

'N'  how  we  loved  Sal  Peterby,  as  lived  ter  Hickoryville. 
'N'  how  we  punched  each  other's  heads,  'n'  fit  as  tho'  ter  kill, 
Becuz  Sal  bowed  to  me  one  day,  *n"  wouldn't  bow  ter  you, 
'N'  nex*  day  smiled  so  sweet  on  you,  'n'  cut  me  dead  in  two? 
'N'  how  she  jilted  both  on  us,  'n'  married  Silas  Prime, 
Becuz  we  penny-anted  in  the  church  at  sermon-time? 

Haw,  haw  1     Ye   do  ?     Yer  got  it  all  stored  deep  down   in   yer 

heart, 
'N'  from  no  single  mem'ry  of  them  days  gone  by  ye'd  part? 
Waal,  Pete,  I'm  glad   ter  hear  ye  say  those  words  what  you  has 

spoke, 
'N'  jest  ter  prove  yer  mem'ry's  good,  'n*  yaint  a-tryin*  ter  joke, 
Jest  shell  out  that  there  dollar,  Pete,  'n'  likewise  that  there  dime, 
Ye've  owed   me   sence   we  played    that  last  small   game  at. sermon- 
time  1  —John  Hendrick  Bangs  in-_  Harper's  Weekly. . 


December  28,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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THE    THEATRE-PARTY. 


Our  New  York  Correspondent  on  a  Metropolitan  Nuisance. 

The  curtain  had  been  up  ten  minutes,  and  the  play  had 
advanced  exactly  that  far  in  its  course,  when,  in  the  middle 
of  a  well-rounded  sentiment  from  the  leading-man,  the  vesti- 
bule-door banged.  Not  satisfied  with  banging  once,  it  let  off 
a  succession  of  reports,  which  were  connected  with  a  string 
of  such  exclamations  as  "  Don't  be  in  such  a  hurry,  Lil !  " 
"  Wait  a  minute,  May  !  "  "I  declare  !  you  girls  run  like 
race-horses ! "  and  the  loud  patter  of  high-heeled  boots. 
Then  came  a  rush  of  stiff  skirts  down  the  center  aisle,  and 
half  a  dozen  very  cAicgir\s,  with  lawn-tennis  complexions  and 
superior  airs  and  manners,  under  the  escort  of  a  very  ample 
and  gorgeous  matron,  took  possession  of  the  audience's  eye, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  play  and  players. 

"  These  are  our  seats,"  said  one,  in  a  positive  voice. 
"  No,  miss,"  corrected  the  usher,  who,  with  a  vast  deal  of 
supercivility  and   physical   suppleness,  had  marshaled   them 
down  ;  "the  next  row  in  front." 

"  What  nonsense  !  I  know  they  are  ours — and  what  are 
those  people  doing,  sitting  in  them  ?  " 

"  They  are  in  their  own  seats,  miss,"  insisted  the  usher  ; 
"see,  yours  are  Row  D." 

This  gave  rise  to  a  lively  discussion,  in  which  the  evidence 
of  the  coupons  was  scornfully  rejected.  Finally,  it  was 
agreed  to  take  Row  D,  after  a  fashion,  under  protest,  one  of 
the  party  remarking,  disgustedly  :  "  Dear  me  !  couldn't  they 
have  put  us  among  the  musicians,  while  they  were  about  it  ?  " 
"Now,  dears,"  remarked  the  chaperon,  in  a  loud  voice, 
"  get  your  places." 

The  young  women  filed  into  their  seats.  The  last  one  re- 
mained standing  in  the  aisle,  staring  at  the  leading-man  on 
the  stage,  to  his  visible  discomfiture,  until  the  chaperon 
pushed  her  into  her  place  and  sat  down  herself.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  vast  rustling  of  flummery  and  opening  and  shutting 
of  seats,  until  some  one  of  the  party  remarked  : 
"There  1  we've  all  forgotten  the  programmes." 
"  How  foolish  ! "  said  the  chaperon,  waving  her  hand, 
majestically,  to  an  usher,  from  whom  she  commanded  them 
in  martial  tones. 

The  programmes  being  duly  delivered  by  this  servitor  of 
the  house,  who  had  extra  large  feet  and  wore  very  creaky 
boots,  it  took  five  minutes  to  get  them  folded  properly,  by 
which  time  every  one  on  and  off  the  stage  was  ready  to  in- 
voke the  blessings  of  the  Inferno  upon  the  intruders.  They, 
on  their  part,  remained  quite  cool  under  the  angry  stares  of 
the  house. 

"  Oh,  Lil !"  in  a  shrill  eighteen-year-old  voice,  "  they've 
got  Jack  Buster  playing  the  villain." 
"  No  ! " 

"  Yes,  indeed.     Here  it  is  on  the  bill." 
"  Pshaw  !  that's  the  play  for  next  week,  you  stupid." 
"  So  it  is.     How  awfully  silly  of  me.     Don't  laugh,  girls, 
please." 

But  the  girls  did  laugh,  until  the  chaperon  commanded  : 
"  Now,  dears,  do  let  a  body  hear  herself  think,"  at  which  they 
turned  their  passing  attention  to  the  stage.  For  the  space  of, 
perhaps,  a  hundred  seconds,  silence  reigned,  and  the  audience 
had  begun  to  breathe  again  when  the  current  commentary 
broke  out  in  a  new  direction  : 

"  Isn't  that  Mrs.  Winkleton  in  the  box,  yonder  ? " 
"  Oh  !  where  ?  "  in  chorus. 
"  There.     And  Tom  Tryhard  with  her." 
Some  mysterious  whisperings  followed,  in  which  "  Winkle- 
ton,"  "  Casino,"  "  very  convenient  arrangement,"  might  be 
made  out,  until  the  chaperon,  awakening  to  an  appreciation 
of  the  perilous  turn  the  subject  was  taking,  interposed  her 
authority  and  diverted  her  charges'  attentions  to  the  stage 
again.     Then  the  chatter  took  another  turn. 
"  How  sweet  Bob  Masher  looks  to-night." 
"  Nice  enough  to  eat." 
"  Well,  I  don't  like  that  suit  he  has  on." 
"  It's  English,  y'know." 
"  Te-he  !     Ha-ha-ha  ! "  etc.,  ad  lib. 
"  What  a  blowzy  creature  that  leading  actress  is  1 " 
"  Quite  a  washerwoman,  isn't  she  ? 
"  And  such  a  vulgar  expression  ' 
idea  of  a  lady  off  the  stage  ? " 

The  production  of  a  package  of  chewing-gum  and  its  sur- 
reptitious circulation,  with  an  accompaniment  of  giggles  and 
"  te-hes,"  brought  the  curtain  down.  During  the  intermis- 
sion, the  conversation  was  conducted  in  discreet  undertones, 
which  gave  place  to  the  higher  notes  when  the  curtain  went 
up  on  the  second  act.  At  this  period,  another  party  made  its 
entrance.  It  was  a  mixed  party  of  young  men  and  women, 
who  looked  the  dinner  from  whose  discussion  they  had  evi- 
dently come.  The  interest  of  the  first  party  was,  of  course, 
immediately  diverted  from  the  play. 

"  There's  Belle  Blazer  ! "  cried  one.         , 
"  And  Dick  Kyter  with  her." 

"And  the  two  Flyaway  girls — did  you  ever  see  such 
frights  ? " 

"  It  isn't  their  fault,  poor  things.  They  dress  and  paint 
enough,  to  be  sure." 

More  "te-hes,"  and  the  chaperon  remarked,  somewhat 
severely  :  "  Now,  dears,  don't  be  too  personal  1 "  By  this 
time,  the  other  party,  who  filled  a  row  of  seats  on  the  other 
side  of  the  house,  had  got  started,  and  the  audience  began  to 
grow  openly  restless.  When  the  end  of  the  second  act  was 
reached,  it  was  on  the  border  of  a  revolt,  which  broke  out  at 
the  opening  of  the  third.  The  Flyaway  girls  were  discuss- 
ing the  dance  at  Mrs.  Bumblebee's  last  week,  for  the  benefit 
of  every  one  under  the  theatre  roof,  while  the  players  were 
struggling  with  a  sentimental  scene,  when  a  voice  from  the 
gallery  called  : 

"  Hats  off  in  front ! " 

"  Gad  1 "  growled  an  old  gentleman,  with  a  very  red  face, 
"  it  had  better  be  heads  off." 

The  Flyaway  girls  turned  and  regarded  him  with  a  stony 
stare,  which  so  wrought  upon  his  nerves  that  he  dropped  his 


I  wonder  if  that  is  her 


heavy  cane,  which  fell  with  a  loud  bang.  In  a  moment,  an 
usher  was  at  his  side. 

"  Can't  you  be  more  careful  with  your  stick  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Eh  ?  "  gasped  the  old  gentleman.     "  What  the  devil " 

"  If  you  don't  stop  disturbing  the  house,  you  will  have  to 
go  out,"  interrupted  the  usher,  severely. 

The  old  gentleman  turned  purple,  while  the  Flyaway  girls 
continued  their  conversation,  and  the  other  party  got  limbered 
up  for  another  colloquial  jaunt.  The  voice  from  the  gallery 
again  made  itself  heard. 

"  Give  us  a  song-and-dance,"  it  shouted. 

This  set  the  house  in  a  roar,  and  halted  the  performance  on 
the  stage.  The  two  theatre-parties  favored  their  neighbors 
with  one  superior  stare  of  aristocratic  disdain,  and  a  riot 
broke  out  in  the  gallery,  where  two  officers  were  dragging  the 
shouter  out  and  vigorously  rattaning  every  one  within  reach 
with  their  free  hands. 

"  By  Gad  !"  cried  the  old  gentleman,  jumping  up.  "  This 
is  an  outrage." 

"  Sit  down  !  "  shouted  a  voice  in  the  rear. 

"  Cork  up  !  "  yelled  another  from  the  dress-circle. 

"  I'd  like "  commenced  the  old  gentleman,  waving  his 

stick  wildly. 

He  had  no  opportunity  to  state  what  he  would  like,  for  two 
ushers  laid  firm  hands  on  him,  and  before  he  knew  it  he  was 
in  the  lobby.  By  this  time  the  disturbing  element  in  the  gal- 
lery had  been  thrown  down  stairs,  ana  captured  at  the  street- 
door  by  a  policeman,  who  ran  him  in  on  the  general  charge 
of  creating  a  disturbance  of  the  public  peace.  The  theatre- 
parties,  thus  vindicated,  resumed  their  contributions  to  the 
entertainment  of  the  evening,  and  the  actors  did  the  best  they 
could  under  the  circumstances  till  the  curtain  fell. 

"  Awfully  nice  evening,"  said  a  member  of  party  number 
one  to  one  of  party  number  two,  when  they  met  in  the  aisle, 
going  out. 

"  Quite  too  delightful,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Such  a  sweet  play,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Quite  too  sweet.  By  the  way,  did  you  notice  how  it 
ended?" 

"  No  ;  did  you  ? " 

"  No.  But  some  of  the  girls  did,  and  they  can  tell  us,  I 
suppose." 

"  Oh  !  of  course." 

And  they  drifted  toward  Delmonico's,  amid  a  hurricane  of 
small-talk,  compounded  of  dresses,  divorces,  engagements, 
dances  past  and  to  come,  and  such  other  subjects  as  our  best 
society  is  interested  in. 

New  York,  December  15,  1891. 


Forty  reporters  for  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  de- 
scended upon  Washington  early  in  the  present  month.  They 
wore  big  badges  announcing  their  calling,  and  each  carried  a 
hand-bag  containing  a  number  of  thick  cards,  ten  inches  long 
and  six  inches  wide,  containing  the  following  : 

CLASS  IN   POLITICAL  HISTORY. 
This  card  coDtains  a  number  of  questions  relating  to  the  political 
history  of  this  country.     The  person  to  whom  it  is  handed  is  requested 
to  write  out  the  answers,  without  consultation  with  any  other  person, 
and  return  to  the  reporter  : 

1.  How  old  was  George  Washington  at  the  time  of  his  retirement, 
after  having  served  eight  years  as  President  ? 

2.  How  many  officers  were  included  in  the  Cabinet  of  George  Wash- 
ington, and  what  were  they  ? 

3.  How  long  did  Thomas  Jefferson  live  after  the  close  of  his  second 
term  ? 

4.  When  was  the  Navy  Department  created,  and  who  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  ? 

5.  When  was  the  Postmaster-General  made  a  Cabinet  officer,  and 
who  was  the  first  Postmaster-General  who  was  also  a  Cabinet  officer  ? 

6.  When  was  the  Interior  Department  created,  and  who  was  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  ? 

7.  Who  was  the  first  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  ? 

8.  What  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States  served  the  longest 
period,  and  how  long  did  he  serve  ? 

9.  What  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  served  the  longest 
in  that  capacity,  and  how  long  did  he  serve  ? 

10.  How  many  ex-Presidents  of  the  United  States  died  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  and  who  were  they? 

11.  Had  any  President  of  the  United  States,  previous  to  his  election 
to  that  office,  been  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ?  Give 
name  or  names. 

12.  Who  was  the  first  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  ? 

13.  When  were  the  first  ten  amendments  to  the  constitution  adopted  ? 

14.  What  article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  prescribes 
the  method  of  choosing  a  President  by  electors  ? 

The  reporters  commenced  at  eight  A.  M.  their  work  of  get- 
ting answers  to  these  questions,  and  before  evening  they  had 
completed  their  task.  The  card  was  thrust  at  everybody,  and 
everybody  signed  it  with  more  or  less  intelligence,  including 
the  President,  nearly  all  the  Cabinet  members,  department 
officials,  civil  service  commissioners,  fifty  senators,  and  two 
hundred  representatives.  The  only  man  in  the  entire  lot  who 
answered  all  the  questions  correctly  was  Thomas  H.  McKee, 
superintendent  of  the  House  document-room.  Amzi  Smith, 
superintendent  of  the  Senate  document  -  room  ;  Congress 
Librarian  Spoflbrd,  and  clerk  of  the  House  McPberson  were 
his  very  close  competitors.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  came  near- 
est the  mark  among  the  House  members,  and  Higgins, 
of  Delaware,  among  the  senators.  Senator  Plumb  won  sec- 
ond prize  in  the  Senate. 


ABOUT    THE    WOMEN. 


In  a  general  news  dispatch  to  a  Panama  newspaper,  the 
election  in  the  capital  of  Ecuador  is  fully  covered  in  this  brief 
paragraph  :  "  It  is  reported  from  good  authority  that  the  elec- 
tions in  Quito  and  Latacunga  have  been  very  well  fought  on 
both  sides ;  that  more  than  two  hundred  persons  were 
either  killed  or  wounded  in  the  fracas,  and  that  the  Opposi- 
tionists were  victorious." 


A  certain  train  running  daily  between  Chicago  and  Dwight 
has  been  christened  the  "jag  train,"  from  the  number  of  peo- 
ple traveling  by  it  to  Dr.  Keeley's  Institute  for  the  treatment 

of  dipsomania. 

^  •  *. 

In  twelve  years  the  city  of  Paris  has  expended  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  thousand  dollars  on  statues  and  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars  on  ornamental  fountains. 


Queen  Victoria  recently  sent  to  the  Berkshire  Needlework 
Guild  a  piece  of  her  own  handiwork,  which  consisted  of  a 
brown  knitted-wool  shawl,  edged  with  salmon-pink  scalloping 
and  tassels,  with  a  card  attached  bearing  the  inscription  : 
"  Worked  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen."  Notwithstanding 
Victoria's  unpardonable  taste  displayed  in  making  the  article, 
it  brought  a  fabulous  price. 

According  to  the  London  Review,  there  are  eighteen  thou- 
sand newspaper  women  in  that  city  ;  a  Ladies'  School  of 
Journalism  that  grinds  out  fifty  woman -journalists  every 
month  ;  and  twenty-two  press  clubs  and  authors'  socie- 
ties. These  unfortunates  eke  out  a  miserable  existence,  the 
great  majority  actually  working  for  a  penny  a  line.  The 
average  pay  is  said  to  be  but  one  pound  a  week,  and  those 
who  succeed  in  getting  into  comfortable  berths  are  few. 

Dom  Pedro's  daughter,  the  Countess  d'Eu,  who  lays  claim 
to  her  father's  hereditary  "  right  "  of  ruling  Brazil,  is  most  un- 
popular among  the  Brazilians.  She  is  said  to  be  a  bigot  in 
religious  matters,  and  she  has  some  very  eccentric  notions  of 
economy.  According  to  the  stories  told  of  her,  she  used  to 
scrub  the  steps  of  the  royal  palace  with  her  own  hands  as  an 
example  for  the  encouragement  of  thrift  among  the  people, 
yet  during  the  small-pox  epidemic  in  Rio,  when  thousands 
were  dying,  she  gave  balls  at  her  palace  in  the  mountains  at 
the  cost  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Child  writes  from  Paris  :  "  I  know  Mme. 
Melba.  She  has  a  fine  voice  and  histrionic  talent  on  the 
stage.  In  private  life  she  is  hardly  interesting.  Her  feat- 
ures are  Jewish,  save  the  eyes,  which  are  small  and  triangu- 
lar. One  often  sees  eyes  like  them  at  Glasgow.  Her  maiden 
name  is  Mitchel,  and  is  one  often  found  on  rolls  of  Jewish 
congregations.  She  has  talent  for  pushing  and  for  getting 
herself  advanced,  with  the  want  of  severity  and  hardness  of 
head  which  one  often  finds  in  Scotch  women.  Her  father 
was  one  David  Mitchel,  an  architect,  who  built  the  town 
hall  of  Melbourne.  Her  mother  is  a  Scotch  woman,  and 
she  herself  was  brought  up  at  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  school." 

There  are  4,218  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  New 
York.  When  a  normal  graduate  gets  her  appointment,  she 
does  substituting  for  the  munificent  sum  of  $1.25  a  day — 
regular  day-laborer's  pay.  When  she  gets  a  school,  her  sal- 
ary is  $408  a  year,  and  at  the  expiration  of  fourteen  years  of 
meritorious  service  there  shall  be  paid  a  salary  of  not  less 
than  $750.  The  fidelity  of  these  women  is  best  illustrated 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  educational  schedule  for  the 
year  ending  June,  1891  :  Number  of  teachers  employed — 
ten  to  twenty  years,  849  ;  twenty  to  thirty  years,  590  ; 
thirty  to  forty  years,  383  ;  forty  to  fifty  years,  55  ;  fifty  to 
sixty  years,  4 — and  a  black  swan  is  not  a  rarer  bird  than  a 
rich  schoolmarm. 

James  Gardner  Clark  became  convinced  in  the  last  week 
in  November  that  he  could  not  receive  certain  proxies  of  En- 
glish stockholders  in  an  Anglo-American  company  in  time  to 
use  at  a  meeting  in  a  Western  city.  He  decided,  therefore, 
to  send  an  agent  across  the  water  to  get  them.  There  was 
just  an  hour  in  which  to  prepare  for  the  departure.  Five  men 
in  the  office  hesitated,  and  Miss  Bessie  Johnson,  Mr.  Clark's 
stenographer,  volunteered  to  go.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  on 
her  way  to  the  railroad-station.  She  sailed  on  November 
25  th  and  arrived  in  Liverpool  December  2d.  From  Liver- 
pool Miss  Johnson  had  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  London,  and 
Exeter.  She  had  to  cover  one  thousand  miles  by  rail  in  less 
than  three  days,  see  several  business  people,  explain  the  pur- 
pose for  which  Mr.  Clark  desired  their  proxies,  and  overcome 
any  opposition.  It  seemed  almost  an  impossible  task,  but 
Miss  Johnson  did  it.  She  secured  all  the  proxies  and  sailed 
with  them  on  the  Servia  on  December  5th. 

The  Empress  of  Austria,  during  her  recent  cruise  in  the 
Mediterranean,  sailed  from  Corfu,  in  her  yacht  Miramare,  on 
November  3d,  and  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  two 
days  later.  As  the  empress  stepped  from  the  boat,  two 
Armenians,  who  had  been  walking  along  the  docks  for  some 
time,  approached  her  and  asked  permission  to  show  a  statue 
of  Iris,  found,  as  they  said,  during  the  recent  excavations  at 
Abukir.  Satisfied  with  a  rapid  examination  of  the  statue,  the 
empress  consented  to  purchase  it  for  ten  thousand  francs. 
She  sent  an  attendant  to  the  yacht  at  once  for  the  money,  and 
the  Armenians,  with  profuse  expressions  of  thanks,  departed 
soon  after  with  their  booty.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, her  majesty  became  suspicious  of  her  purchase  and  the 
actions  of  the  venders,  and  sent  the  statue  to  the  Austrian 
consul-general  for  examination.  A  French  archaeologist  pro- 
nounced it  a  cheap  imitation  of  the  real  Iris,  which  could  be 
purchased  at  any  of  the  Alexandrian  shops  for  one  hundred 
and  fifty  francs.  Policemen  were  immediately  sent  upon  a 
search  for  the  daring  impostors,  but  have  not  been  successful. 

The  feeling  between  the  Empress  of  Austria  and  her 
daughter-in-law  Stephanie  is  of  the  most  bitter  nature,  and, 
astonishing  though  it  may  appear,  they  have  scarcely  met 
since  the  tragedy  of  Meyerling.  The  empress  has  always  dis- 
liked the  crown  princess  from  the  very  outset,  and  held  that 
the  unhappiness  of  her  son's  marriage  and  its  disastrous  ter- 
mination were  entirely  owing  to  the  disagreeable,  sulky,  and 
jealous  character  of  the  crown  princess.  Moreover,  the 
empress,  like  almost  every  other  Austrian,  has  been  deeply 
shocked  by  the  flighty  and  altogether  inappropriate  behavior 
of  Princess  Stephanie  since  she  became  a  widow,  and  one  of 
the  consequences  thereof  has  been  that  the  young  woman  is 
allowed  scarcely  any  control  of  her  little  daughter,  the  Arch- 
duchess Elizabeth.  Not  only  has  the  crown  princess  been 
tactless  enough  to  forget  to  make  any  manifestation  of  sym- 
pathy or  regret  when  the  chapel  at  Meyerling  was  consecrated 
and  at  the  services  held  in  memory  of  her  dead  husband, 
but  she  has  cast  mourning-garments  to  the  winds,  decked 
herself  in  the  gayest  attire,  and  taken  her  seat  every  day  for 
three  weeks  among  the  worthless  women  who  spen  j  heir  days 
at  the  gambling-tables  of  Monte  Carlo. 
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GOOD   BOOKS 

Publishers'  Prices 

— AND  — 

CAREFUL 

ATTENTION 

— AT— 

ROBERTSON'S, 

126  Post  St. 


OPEN  EVENINGS 

-  -  -  UNTIL 

JANUARY      1st 


WILLIAM  DOXEY 

Importer  of  Books, 

UNDER  PALACE  HOTEL 

SAN    FRANCISCO. 


THE 

POPULAR 
BOOKSTORE 

l  O  Post  St. 


BONA  FIDE 

DISCOUNTS 

Have  so  greatly  reduced  our  generally  com- 
plete stock  of 

BOOKS ! 


That  we  URGENTLY  invite  all  book- 
buyers  NOT  to  postpone  purchasing  until 
the  usual  "  last  day." 

A  fresh  lot  of  the  Newest  and  Choicest 
books  of  the  year,  such  as  "  The  Alhambra," 
Edwin  Arnold's  "  Japonica,"  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
"  Jerusalem,"  Mrs.  Gaskell's  "  Cranford," 
and  Lowell's  Poems,  "Household"  edition, 
have  just  reached  us  BY  EXPRESS. 


OPEN   EVENINGS 


The  Popular  Bookstore 

10  Post  Street. 


BOOKS! 

PicturesJ Pianos ! 

Encyclopedia  Britannica  (English  Edition),. 

The  Century  Dictionary  (now  complete), 
Nicoiay  and  Hay's    Lire  of  Lincoln, 
Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America, 

Riverside  Natural  History, 

flllr"  hri  Dnnmo  contain  an  immense  stock  of  choice 
UUI  HI  1  nUUIIIO  Etchings,  Engraviogs,  Photograv- 
ures, Pastels,  Water-Colors,  etc. 


CLOSING  OUT  OUR  RETAIL  BOOK  DEPARTMENT 

jL*  the  Lowest  Prices  ever  ottered  on  this 
coast. 


THE    J.    DEWING    CO., 

Flood  Building,         -         813  Sttarket  Street. 


LITERARY    NOTES. 

Personal  and  Miscellaneous  Gossip. 
The  Book  and  News  Dealer  has  been  warned  by 
the  post-office  authorities  to  discontinue  publishing 
the  advertisements  of  the  Nile  Publishing  Company, 
of  Chicago,  on  the  ground  that  their  publications 
are  obscene.  Failure  to  comply  would  result  in 
closing  the  mails  to  the  Book  and  News  Dealer. 
The  publisher  at  once  complied.  The  postal  au- 
thorities are  actively  pursuing  such  publishers  as 
Laird  &  Lee,  G.  E.  Wilson  &  Co.,  and  the  Nile 
Publishing  Company,  all  of  Chicago.  The  mails 
are  closed  to  them.  The  Society  for  the  Suppression 
of  Vice  is  on  their  trail.  "  Mademoiselle  Giraud, 
my  Wife,"  "  Rosario,"  "  Bel-Ami,"  "  Droll  Stories," 
"  Mysteries  of  the  Court  of  Loudon,"  and  several 
other  volumes  of  the  same  stripe  have  been  sup- 
pressed. ' "  Stolen  Sweets  "  has  been  suppressed,  and 
the  plates  destroyed.  This  vile  book  has  been  on 
sale  by  many  booksellers  in  San  Francisco,  who 
ought  to  be  in  better  business. 

Mr.  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  has  lately  written  a 
group  of  charming  poems,  which  are  to  make  their 
first  appearance  in  the  January  Century. 

The  eighth  volume  of  the  new  Chambers's  Ency- 
clopedia will  be  issued  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Com- 
pany in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  It  extends  from 
peasant  to  Roumelia,  and  contains  copyright  Amer- 
ican articles  on  Pennsylvania,  petroleum,  Phila- 
delphia, phonograph,  William  Pitt,  Pittsburgh, 
poetry,  prisons,  protection,  Edgar  Allen  Poe,  rail- 
ways, Rhode  Island,  Rocky  Mountains,  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  etc.,  together  with  new  maps  of 
Pennsylvania,  Queensland,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Roman  Empire. 

General  Lew  Wallace  is  said  to  be  positively  be- 
sieged by  publishers  longing  to  bring  out  his  new 
book  at  a  prodigious  royalty. 

The  California  Illustrated  Magazine  for  January, 
1892,  contains  : 

"Cross-Country  Riding,"  by  F.  F.  Rowland,  M.  D.; 
"Kindergartens,"  by  Minnie  V.  Lewis;  "California 
Weather,"  by  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Finley,  U.  S.  A.;  "  Ken- 
tuck,"  by  Nellie  Blessing  Eyster;  "The  City  of  the  Sky," 
by  Charles  F.  Lummis  ;  "John  Bodkin's  Baby,"  by  W.  A. 
Elderkin,  TJ.  S.  A.;  "The  Olive  in  California,"  by  Hon. 
Ellwood  Cooper;  "The  Climates  of  California,"  by  P.  C. 
Remondino,  M  D.;  "Among  the  Highbinders,"  by  Fred- 
erick J.  Masters,  D.  D.;  "Christmas  at  Ledger's,"  by 
George  Brooke ;  "  The  Public  Domain,"  by  Lewis  A.  Groff ; 
"At  the  Dry  Tortugas  during  the  War,"  from  a  lady's 
journal;  "The  Oregon  National  Guard,"  by  Harry  L. 
Wells;  "The  Voyage  of  Cabrillo,"  from  the  diary  of  Pilot 
Ferrel;  and  verses  by  Emily  Browne  Powell,  Herbert  Bash- 
ford,  Virna  Woods,  John  W.  Wood,  and  Grace  Eilery 
Ch  aiming. 

In  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the  late  M.  Bergier, 
of  the  Bordeaux  Appeal  Court,  a  few  weeks  ago, 
was  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  in  paper  covers  of 
"Madame  Bovary,"  with  this  inscription  in  Flau- 
bert's hand:  "  A  mon  ami  bien  cher,  le  seul  qui 
vienne  me  voir  dans  ma  solitude  rustique."  It 
fetched  342f.,  and  the  first  edition  of  "  SalammbO," 
with  a  similar  dedication,  3oif. 

"  A  Fourth-Class  Appointment  "  is  the  title  of  the 
story  which  Mrs.  Deland'has  in  the  forthcoming 
Harper  s. 

Alfonzo  the  Thirteenth  of  Spain,  though  still  a 
baby,  has  had  his  biography  written— probably  the 
shortest  life  that  ever  yet  had  itself  recorded  in  a 
book.  The  authors  of  this  piece  of  royal  biography 
are  Frances  and  Mary  Arnold  Forster.  The  title  of 
the  book  is  "  Born  a  King." 

"  A  North-Country  Comedy,"  by  M.  Betham  Ed- 
wards, is  the  second  novel  by  an  English  author 
published  in  Lippincott's  International  Copyright 
Series. 

The  Idler  is  the  title  of  a  sixpenny  magazine  to 
be  issued  in  London  in  February,  with  Jerome  K. 
Jerome  and  Robert  Barr  as  editors.  A  story  by 
"  Mark  Twain,"  called  "  The  American  Claimant," 
will  be  begun  in  its  pages.  Other  contributors  will 
be  Kipling,  Lang,  Austin,  and  J.  M.  Barrie.  Robert 
Barr  was  formerly  connected  with  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  for  which  he  wrote  over  the  name  of  "  Luke 
Sharp." 

"Jean  Field"  is  the  title  of  Mary  E.  Wilkins's 
first  novel.  Of  course  it  reminds  one  of  "Jane 
Eyre  "  ;  and  of  course  it  need  not  do  so.  It  is  a 
story  of  New  England.  Harpers  Magazine  is  its 
destined  place,  and  its  appearance  is  not  far  distant. 

Mr.  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  has  just  sent  to  Eng- 
land a  new  story  of  some  thirty  thousand  words. 
The  title  is  "  The  Beach  of  Falesa." 

That  the  love  of  literature  is  growing  in  Texas  is 
shown  by  the  starting  of  a  new  magazine  in  San 
Antonio,  nearly  all  the  pieces  in  which  are  written 
by  native  Texans.  There  is  surprise  among  the 
Texas  literati  that  the  first  number  of  the  magazine 
does  not  contain  a  complete  and  blood-curdling  nar- 
rative of  the  "  Fall  of  the  Alamo." 

Rider  Haggard,  of  whom  the  world  seldom  talks 
now,  has  finished  a  new  novel,  called  "  Nada,  the 
Lily."  It  will  not  be  published  until  after  the  holi- 
days. 

The  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company's  books  in  press 
comprise : 

"The  Tempest,"  vol.  IX.  of  the  Variorum  Edition  of 
Shakespe^.e,  edited  by  Horace  Howard  Furness ;  "  Won 
and  Not  One,"  by  Emily  Lucas  Blackall ;  "  A  New  Story," 
by  "  John  Strange  Winter,"  author  of  "The  Other  Man's 
Wife,"   "Bootle's   Baby,"  etc.;    "His  Great   Self,"  a  new 


novel,  by  Marion  Harland  ;  "Chambers's  Encyclopedia"— 
vol.  VIII.;  "Ashes  and  Incense,"  poems  by  Wattman 
Barbe;  "The  Tannins,"  a  monograph  on  the  vegetable 
astringents,  by  Henry  Trimble;  " Type- Writing  and  Busi- 
ness Correspondence,"  by  O.  R.  Palmer;  "Diseases  of  the 
Nervous  System,"  by  J.  K.  Bauduy,  M.  D.;  and  "Ele- 
ments of  Metallurgy,"  by  J.  Arthur  Phillips. 

The  director-general  of  the  Columbian  Exhibition 
will  describe  the  part  boys  and  girls  are  to  take  as 
exhibitors  in  the  World's  Fair  in  one  or  two  num- 
bers of  the  next  volume  of  the  Youth's  Companion. 

Harper's  Weekly  for  December  16th  contains  a 
four-page  map,  giving  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  ex- 
position grounds  and  buildings  at  Chicago. 

A  valuable  feature  of  "  Short  Stories,"  the  novel 
periodical  published  in  connection  with  Current 
Literature,  is  the  collecting  and  reprinting  of  famous 
short  tales  in  all  languages,  one  old  favorite  being 
given  complete  in  each  number.  The  list  for  the 
forthcoming  year  includes  many  out  of  print,  nearly 
all  being  virtually  unknown  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. 

Henry  Norman's  book  on  Japan  will  contain  fifty 
illustrations  from  photographs  made  by  the  author. 
Several  parts  of  the  book  have  not  been  printed  be- 
fore, but  others  have  appeared  in  various  news- 
papers. 

George  A.  Sala  intends  to  issue  a  weekly  paper 
something  like  the  old  Household  Words,  to  be 
called  Sala's  Weekly. 

Lord  Lytton  never  completed  the  biography  of 
his  father,  so  disgusted  was  he  with  the  controversy 
provoked  by  his  handling  of  the  quarrel  between 
his  father  and  mother.  He  had  in  contemplation,  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  a  new  edition  of  his  poems. 

"  Cut  With  His  Own  Diamond,"  a  novel  by  Paul 
Cushing,  author  of  "  The  Blacksmith  of  Voe,"  will 
be  the  next  volume  in  Harper's  Franklin  Square  Li- 
brary. 

A  new  edition  of  the  autobiography  of  Mary 
Howitt  having  recently  appeared,  a  London  paper 
treated  it  as  a  new  work,  giving  long  extracts 
from  it. 

After  the  present  month  and  year,  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  will  sever  his  connection  with  Harper's 
Magazine  and  write  exclusively  for  the  Cosmopolitan. 
The  January  and  February  numbers  are  already 
made  up,  but,  beginning  with  the  March  number, 
the  magazine  will  be  edited  jointly  by  Mr.  Howells 
and  the  proprietor,  Mr.  John  Brisben  Walker. 

Austin  Dobson  has  written  a  play,  with  the  scene 
laid  in  France  and  wkh  Mme.  de  Pompadour  as 
the  chief  character.  He  has  in  preparation  a  vol- 
ume of  selections  from  his  own  poems. 


New  Publications. 
"Ouida's"  latest  novel,   "Santa   Barbara,"    has 
been  issued  in  Lovell's  International   Library  pub- 
lished by  the  John  W.  Lovell  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  Payot,  Upham  &  Co. 

"  The  Little  Countess,"  translated  by  S.  E. 
Boggs  from  the  German  of  E.  von  Dinklage,  has 
been  issued  in  the  Choice  Series  published  by  Robert 
Bonner's  Sons,  New  York  ;  price  50  cents  ;  for  sale 
by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Monsieur  Bob,"  by  St.  George  Rathbone,  a  sen- 
sation story  of  a  Chicagoan's  adventures  in  Algiers, 
has  been  issued  in  the  Idle  Moments  Series  pub- 
lished by  the  Price-McGill  Company,  St.  Paul ; 
price,  50  cents  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers." 

"The  Evolution  of  Painting,"  by  Forrest  P.  Run- 
dell,  and  "  The  Evolution  of  Sculpture,"  by  Thomas 
Davidson,  have  been  published  for  the  Brooklyn 
Ethical  Association  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New 
York  ;  price,  10  cents  each  ;  for  sale  by  the  book- 
sellers. 

"  The  Schoolboys  of  Rookesbury,"  by  Laurence 
H.  Francis,  is  an  entertaining  story  of  a  young  Eng- 
lish boy's  experiences  at  an  English  private  school, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago.  Published  by  Estes  & 
Lauriat,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25 ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

Scott's  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  with  copious  notes, 
has  been  issued  in  the  tasteful  series  of  volumes  en- 
titled Laurel  Crowned  Verse,  which  is  being  issued, 
under  the  editorial  supervision  of  Francis  F. 
Browne,  by  A.  C.  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"The  Land  of  the  Lingering  Snow,"  by  Frank 
Bolles,  is  the  "  chronicles  of  a  stroller  in  New  Eng- 
land from  January  to  June  " — a  pleasant  book  of 
journeying  afield,  written  by  one  in  close  sympathy 
with  the  moods  of  nature.  Published  by  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the 
booksellers. 

A  second  edition  has  just  been  issued  of  "Jesus, 
the  Carpenter  of  Nazareth,"  by  "a  layman."  It  is 
an  excellent  book,  being  a  simple  statement  of  the 
life  and  deeds  of  Christ,  arranged  as  a  modern 
chronicle  is  arranged  and  in  nowise  clouded  by 
doctrinal  theories.  Published  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

"  An  Abandoned  Claim,"  by  Flora  Haines  Loug- 
head,  is  the  story  of  a  family  of  children  who  take 
up  an  abandoned  claim  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ala- 
meda County  and  manage  to  make  a  comfortable 


and  productive  home  of  it.  It  is  a  well-told  tale,  re- 
sembling Miss  Alcott's  "Little  Women"  in  some 
respects.  Published  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston  ;  price,  $1.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

The  "  Almanaque  de  la  Ilustraci6n"  for  1802, 
contains  —  in  addition  to  the  usual  information  to 
be  found  in  such  publications — a  number  of  illustra- 
tions and  several  descriptive  articles  and  short  stories 
in  Spanish,  from  the  pens  of  such  writers  as  Balart, 
Bercerro  de  Bengoa,  Bustillo,  Emilio  Castelar, 
Flavio,  Gutierrez,  Martinez  de  Velasco,  Manuel  del 
Palacio,  and  Luiz  Vidart.  For  sale  in  this  city  by 
Tauzy,  Le>y  &  Co.;  price,  $1.00. 

"  Life's  Handicap  "  is  the  latest  volume  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling's  short  stories.  It  contains  a  dozen  or 
more  new  short  tales,  which  fill  a  quarter  of  the 
book,  and  as  many  longer  stories  of  the  group  in 
which  "  The  Incarnation  of  Krishnu  Mulvaney," 
"The  Man  who  Was,"  "At  the  End  of  the  Pas- 
sage," and  "  Moti  Guj — Mutineer"  occur.  Pub-j 
lished  by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"A  Little  Millionaire,"  by  Martha  L.  Moodey,  is 
the  story  of  a  pampered  young  scion  of  American 
aristocracy  who  gets  away  from  his  doting  mother's 
care  long  enough  to  learn  something  of  the  other 
people  in  the  world — much  of  which  young  readers 
of  the  book  will  also  learn  to  their  profit.  It  is  a 
brightly  written  and  entertaining  little  story.  Pub- 
lished by  the  D.  Lothrop  Company,  Boston  ;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

"  Headlong  Hall,"  the  first  novel  of  Thomas  Love 
Peacock — a  contemporary  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Lamb,  who  is  known  now  chiefly  as  a  poet,  though 
he  was  a  genial  satirist  and  a  graceful  and  polished 
poet — has  been  issued  in  a  new  edition,  with  an  intro- 
duction by  Richard  Garnett,  in  a  tasteful  volume, 
which  has  the  heavy,  unsized  paper  and  wide-mar- 
gined, uncut  pages  that  delight  the  book-lover. 
Published  by  S.  M.  Dent  &  Co.,  London  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  A.  M.  Robertson. 

"Harmony  of  Ancient  History,"  by  Malcolm 
Macdonald,  A.  M.,  is  a  reconciliation  of  the  various 
conflicting  dates  of  Egyptian  and  Jewish  history, 
so  far  as  reconciliation  is  possible,  by  means  of 
archseological  remains  and  inscriptions,  aided  by 
modern  astronomical  science.  It  is  a  book  com- 
piled with  infinite  care,  and  goes  far  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  many  obscure  points  of  ancient  history. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila- 
delphia ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft 
Company. 

"  Syd  Belton,"  by  G.  Manville  Fenn,  is  a  "  rattling 
good  "  story  for  boys.  The  hero  is  an  English  lad 
of  the  time  "when  good  King  George  was  king," 
who  runs  away  from  his  home  rather  than  go  to 
sea,  but  returns  to  acknowledge  his  foolishness  and 
to  ship  as  his  father  and  uncle— old  sea-dogs  both — 
wish.  His  career  is  full  of  adventures  of  the  kind 
that  boys  like  to  read  about,  and  the  manliness  and 
candor  of  the  lad  make  him  a  hero  that  they  may 
well  take  as  a  model.  Published  by  D.  Appleton 
&  Co.,  New  York  ;  price,  $1.50  ;  for  sale  by  The 
Bancroft  Company. 

The  angling  enthusiast,  and  many  another  be- 
side, will  enjoy  Andrew  Lang's  "  Angling  Sketches." 
That  he  would  write  pleasingly  of  any  topic  goes 
without  saying,  and  the  writing  of  these  sketches  of 
"the  contemplative  exercise,"  as  he  calls  it,  was 
evidently  a  labor  of  love.  There  are  nine  of  them 
in  all,  and  they  relate  bis  experiences  with  rod  and 
reel  among  the  lochs  and  torrents  of  the  Scottish 
highlands.  The  volume  is  a  tasteful  piece  of  book- 
making,  with  a  number  of  illustrations — three  of 
them  etchings — by  W.  G.  Burn-Murdoch.  Pub- 
lished by  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York ; 
price,  $2.25  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

A  vain  and  heartless  young  woman  marries  an 
estimable  young  clerk,  and  then  she  and  her  mother 
make  his  life  a  perpetual  grind  to  supply  the  extrava- 
gances that  their  social  aspirations  crave  :  these  are 
the  characters  of  "  Vampires,"  by  "  J  ulien  Gordon"  ; 
and  in  "  Mile.  Reseda,"  another  short  story  by  the 
same  author  issued  in  the  same  volume,  the  heroine 
is  a  very  pretty  girl  who  becomes  governess  to  the 
children  of  a  young  married  woman.  The  latter 
has  a  friend,  who  is  a  lazy,  luxurious,  immoral 
young  person,  and  her  conversation  is  frequently 
very  edifying — in  certain  directions.  Published  by  ( 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price, 
$1.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Company. 

The  legends  of  King  Arthur,  with  which  few  read- 
ers are  acquainted^xcept  through  the  medium  of 
Tennyson's  "Idyls  of  the  Kings,"  have  been  re- 
told in  modern  English,  by  Charles  Morris,  the  au- 
thor of  "  Half-Hours  with  the  Best  American  Au- 
thors," and,  under  the  title  of  "King  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,"  fill  three  handy 
little  volumes,  which  are  very  daintily  bound.  In 
the  first  volume  are  five  books  :  "  How  Arthur  Won 
the  Throne,"  "  The  Deeds  of  Balin,"  "  The  Treason 
of  Morgan  le  Fay,"  "Lancelot  du  Lake,"  and 
"The  Adventures  of  Beaumains  "  ;  in  the  second: 
"  Tristram  of  Lyonesse  and  the  Fair  Isolde,"  "  How 
Tristram  Came  to  Camelot,"  and  "Tristram  and 
Isolde  at  Joyous  Gard"  ;  and  in  the  third;  "The 
Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail,"  "The  Love  of  Lancelot 
and  Guinevere,""  and  "The  Hand  of  Destiny. 
Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Phila 
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delphia  ;  price,   $2.25  ;    for  sale  by   The   Bancroft 
Company. 

The  long-looked-for  supplement  to  Allibone's 
"Dictionary  of  Authors"  has  at  last  been  issued, 
under  the  editorial  care  of  John  Foster  Kirk,  and 
makes  an  indispensible  addition  to  a  very  valuable 
work  of  reference.  The  original  work,  covering  the 
centuries  of  English  literature  and  embracing  some 
forty-six  thousand  names  of  authors,  was  in  three 
volumes  ;  the  supplement,  covering  a  much  more 
limited  period,  though  more  attention  is  paid  to 
American  writers,  contains,  in  its  two  volumes,  the 
names  of  over  thirty-seven  thousand  authors  and 
records  some  ninety-three  thousand  titles.  The 
names  of  authors  are  arranged  alphabetically — cross- 
references  under  pseudonyms  being  made  to  the 
authors'  real  name — and,  after  a  brief  statement  of 
biographical  data,  a  list  of  works  is  given,  accom- 
panied in  most  instances  by  critical  notices  of  the 
books.  The  entries  are  generally  carried  up  to  the 
year  1888,  as,  for  example,  those  under  the  name  of 
W.  D.  Howells ;  later  books  of  some  English 
authors,  however,  are  entered,  as  Kipling,  1889,  and 
Tennyson,  1890.  The  work  has  some  imperfections  ; 
but  they  are  few,  and  the  work  will  find  a  grateful 
public  awaiting  it.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $15.00  ;  for  sale 
by  the  booksellers. 


The  Workings  of  the  Copyright  Law. 
International  copyright  matters  are  not  progress- 
ing with  all  the  smoothness  that  might  be  desired 
(says  the  Nation),  and  one  source  of  friction  is  the 
perplexing  state  of  copyright  in  Canada.  The 
President's  proclamation,  of  July  1st,  extends  the 
benefits  of  our  new  copyright  law  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  British  possessions,  on  the  ground  of  recipro- 
city, thus  granting  copyright  in  the  United  States  to 
the  citizens  of  Canada.  Thereupon,  it  seem  to 
have  been  assumed  that  our  authors  could  register 
their  works  for  copyright  under  the  laws  of  Canada  ; 
but  the  Canadian  authorities  hold  otherwise,  and 
refuse  to  permit  such  registration,  at  which  action 
"  United  States  authors  and  publishers  are  very  dis- 
satisfied— in  fact,  indignant."  The  Canadian  law  is 
explicit  in  stating  who  may  secure  a  statutory  copy- 
right in  Canada,  viz.:  any  person  domiciled  there  or 
in  any  part  of  the  British  possessions,  or  any  citizen 
of  any  country  which  has  an  international  copy- 
right treaty  with  the  United  Kingdom.  As  the 
United  States  is  the  one  civilized  country  which  has 
so  far  refused  to  enter  into  a  copyright  treaty 
with  any  other  nation,  it  follows  that  an  American 
author  must  be  domiciled  somewhere  on  British  soil 
in  order  to  secure  copyright  under  the  laws  of  Can- 
ada ;  and,  furthermore,  he  must  print  or  reprint  his 
book  in  Canada.  This  last  stipulation  is  an  exact 
parallel  of  the  provision  in  our  own  copyright  law 
as  to  American  manufacture,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
sympathize  with  the  indignation  expressed  at  the 
frustration  of  attempts  by  United  States  authors  and 
publishers  to  evade  a  requirement  which  is  rigidly 
enforced  in  the  case  of  a  Canadian  who  desires  to 
obtain  copyright  in  the  United  States.  Moreover, 
our  own  authors  can  readily  secure  a  copyright  in 
England  which  will  also  be  good  in  Canada,  al- 
though it  will  not  enable  them  to  exclude  reprints 
made  outside  of  Canada,  which  are  permitted  im- 
portation, under  the  law  of  1868,  upon  the  payment 
of  a  royalty  to  the  author  ;  and  if  the  authorized 
English  editions  happen  to  be  cheaper  than  the 
United  States  editions,  the  former  will,  of  course, 
be  likely  to  supply  the  Canadian  market. 

That  the  type-setting  stipulation  in  the  new  copy- 
right law  applies  to  works  by  native  as  well  as  for- 
eign authors,  has  not  been  realized  by  our  publishers 
without  some  inconvenient  surprises,  and  there  is  a 
sort  of  poetic  justice  in  the  fact  that  one  of  the  first 
to  realize  it  was  a  prominent  publisher  who  had  been 
most  determined  in  his  insistence  on  this  stipulation 
in  any  copyright  bill  that  was  to  become  law,  but 
who  found  it  exceedingly  awkward  in  the  case  of 
one  of  his  own  important  books  produced  under 
joint  English  and  American  editorship,  which  was  to 
have  been  printed  at  Oxford.  A  good  illustration  of 
how  seriously  this  exceedingly  narrow-minded  stipu- 
lation may  affect  and  discourage  an  American  au- 
thor, is  afforded  by  Mr.  Reeves's  "The  Finding  of 
Wineland  the  Good."  The  chief  value  of  this  fine 
book  lies  in  the  fifty-five  photographic  reproductions 
of  the  vellum  MSS.  relating  to  the  early  discovery 
of  America.  These  MSS.  could,  of  course,  be  re- 
produced only  at  the  place  where  deposited,  being 
priceless,  and  not  to  be  subjected  to  the  risks 
_icident  to  sending  them  away  to  be  copied.  The 
9^  facsimiles  axe  accompanied  by  a  printed  Icelandic 
text,  and,  for  the  convenient  and  proper  printing  of 
ibis,  it  is  quite  safe  to  say,  no  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  United  States  (not  even  excepti- 
ng the  government  printing-office  at  Washing- 
ion)  is  properly  equipped.  The  work  was  con- 
st^ sequently  done  at  the  Clarendon  Press  in  Oxford, 
,  vhere  considerable  Icelandic  printing  has  been  pro- 
jiuced,  and  where  unusual  facilities  are  possessed 
<  or  accurate  typography  and  scholarly  proof-reading. 
.n  the  proper  production  of  a  work  of  equal  import- 
race,  and  so  creditable  to  one  of  their  author-citizens, 
nost  civilized  governments  would  have  been  glad  to 
lave  had  a  helpful  hand,  but,  under  our  illiberal 
aw,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Reeves— although  an  Ameri- 
citizen— had  his  book  manufactured  without  the 
its  of  the   United  States,  debarred  him  from  ob- 


taining any  copyright,  and  left  him,  not  only  with 
no  legally  protected  literary  property  in  his  book, 
but  with  no  control  over  a  possible  improper  use  of 
its  contents. 


Holiday  Books. 
"  The  Baby's  Biography,"  by  A.  O.  Kaplan,  is  a 
large  quarto  book  containing  pages  with  spaces  for 
various  entries  at  the  prominent  stages  of  a  baby's 
hfe,  embellished  with  appropriate  verses  and  illustra- 
tions. Published  at  Brentano's,  New  York  ;  price, 
$3-75  !  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  The  Toreador's  Song,"  from  "Carmen" — text 
by  John  Kendrick  Bangs — and  "Onward,  Christian 
Soldiers"  have  been  illustrated  by  spirited  and  ap- 
propriate designs  by  Frank  M.  Gregory,  and  have 
been  issued  in  luxurious  quartos  for  the  holidays. 
Published  at  Brentano's,  New  York  ;  for  sale  by 
William  Doxey. 

"An  Old  Sweetheart  of  Mine,"  by  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  illustra- 
tion in  colors  and  monochrome,  after  designs  by 
Boston  artists,  and  is  issued  in  a  handsome  flat 
quarto  volume,  bound  in  combination  cloth.  Pub- 
lished by  the  Bowen-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis  ; 
price,  $2  50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

Thomas  Hood's  poem  of  "Tom  Tucker  and 
Little  Bo-Peep,"  in  which  he  wove  the  best  of  the 
nursery  rhymes,  has  been  illustrated  with  a  series 
of  pictures  in  delicate  colors,  with  monotint  vignettes 
on  every  page.  It  is  a  very  pretty  holiday  book  for 
children.  Published  by  the  Cassell  Company,  New 
York  ;  price,  $2.00  ;  for  sale  by  William  Doxey. 

Ludovic  Hal£vy's  little  novelette,  "  A  Marriage 
for  Love,"  in  which  the  story  of  a  French  court- 
ship is  so  charmingly  told  by  a  young  chasseur  and 
his  bride — a  translation  of  it  was  published  in  the 
pages  of  the  Argonaut  a  few  years  ago— has  been 
again  translated  and  is  issued  with  elaborate — but 
not  very  pretty — illustrations,  after  designs  by  Wil- 
son de  Meza.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
New  York  ;  price,  $1.75  ;  for  sale  by  William 
Doxey. 

"  Drift  from  the  Sea  of  Life  "  is  the  title  of  a  some- 
what gorgeous  book  containing  a  number  of  extracts 
from  poems  about  the  sea  which  are  made  to  serve 
as  subjects  for  illustration  by  C.  McKnight  Smith. 
The  pictures  are  intensely  nautical,  showing  sailing- 
craft  of  all  kind,  from  a  wherry  to  a  three-master,  in 
fair  weather  and  foul,  accompanied  by  verses  in  let- 
tering ingeniously  fashioned  out  of  various  nautical 
things,  such  as  ropes,  anchors,  and  spars.  Pub- 
by  the  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ; 
price,  $2.50  ;  for  sale  by  Samuel  Carson  &  Co. 

"The  Lily  of  the  Arno,"  by  Virginia  W.  John- 
son, is  a  new  book  on  the  city  of  Florence,  in  the 
past  and  as  it  is  to-day.  There  is,  perhaps,  not 
much  that  is  new  to  say  of  the  Flower  City  ;  but 
the  author  knows  the  city  well,  appreciating  its  beau- 
ties and  recounting  the  best  of  the  many  quaint  and 
romantic  legends  that  cluster  round  its  palaces. 
The  book  is  copiously  illustrated  with  reproductions 
of  photographs  of  the  principal  buildings  and  other 
art- treasures,  and  the  binding  is  in  white  cloth,  with 
gilt  decoration.  Published  by  Estes  &  Lauriat, 
Boston  ;  price,  $3.00 ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 

"The  Secrete  Log-Boke  of  Christopher  Colum- 
bus" purports  to  have  been  "noted  and  written  by 
himself  in  the  years  1492-1493,"  and,  further,  to 
have  been  "  fished  up  on  the  14th  of  August,  1890, 
and  imitated  after  the  original  log-boke."  It  is  a  curi- 
ous piece  of  book-making,  the  pages  being  of  imita- 
tion parchment,  properly  discolored  as  if  by  time, 
with  the  text  in  antique  lettering  and  spelling,  set- 
ting forth  Columbus's  thoughts  and  deeds  on  his 
memorable  voyage  of  discovery.  The  covering  is 
in  keeping  with  the  pages,  and  is  incrusted  with  sea- 


weeds and  shells.     The  oddest  thing  about  it  is  that 
Columbus  should  have  written  it  in  English.     Pub-  I 
lished  at  Brentano's,   New  York  ;  price,  $2.50  ;  for 
sale  by  William  Doxey. 

"  Where  Meadows  Meet  the  Sea  "  is  the  title  of  a  ' 
new  anthology,  compiled  by  Harrison  S.  Morris. 
Its  particular  field  is  poems  of  the  sea  and  those  of 
pastoral  lands  that  keep  the  reader  "  within  sound 
of  the  breakers,"  as  the  introduction  to  the  collection 
puts  it.  The  greatest  singers  of  all  periods  of  En- 
glish literature,  from  Spenser  and  Shakespeare  to 
Kipling,  have  essayed  to  interpret  the  emotions  that 
the  sea  arouses  in  us,  to  picture  its  majestic  and 
beautiful  sights,  and  to  tell  the  stories  that  have 
found  their  origin  in  its  tragedies  ;  and  the  present 
volume  contains  a  very  fair  representation  of  their 
poems.  A  striking  omission,  however,  in  such  a 
volume  is  that  of  "  High  Tide  on  the  Coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire," by  Jean  Ingelow,  who  is  represented 
only  by  "  The  Long  White  Seam."  Twelve  ad- 
mirable illustrations,  by  F.  F.  English,  are  scattered 
through  the  pages.  Published  by  the  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company,  Philadelphia  ;  price,  $3  50. 

"Art  and  Criticism,"  by  Theodore  Child,  is  one 
of  the  handsome  books  of  the  year.  It  is  a  quarto 
of  nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  printed  in 
large  type  on  heavy,  calendered  paper,  with  some 
four-score  illustrations — reproductions  of  paintings 
and  sculptures,  and  portraits  of  artists — many  of 
which  occupy  a  full  page.  The  subjects  of  these 
monographs  and  studies  are  :  "  Sandro  Botticelli," 
"  Some  Modern  French  Painters,"  "  American 
Artists  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,"  "Jean  Francois 
Millet,"  "  Munkacsy,"  "  Impressionist  Painting," 
"The  Winged  Victory  of  Samothrace,"  "Antoine 
Louis  Barye,"  "Modern  French  Sculpture," 
"  Auguste  Rodin,"  "  Chantilly,  the  Chateau  and  the 
Collections,"  and  "A  Pre-Raphaelite  Mansion" — 
this  last  being  a  house  in  which  "  Mr.  F.  R.  Ley- 
land  realizes  his  dream  of  living  the  life  of  an  old 
Venetian  merchant  in  modern  London."  The  charm 
of  Mr.  Child's  graceful  style  and  the  ripe  culture 
that  has  made  him  one  of  the  foremost  of  modern 
art-critics  are  too  well  known  to  need  further  men- 
tion here.  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New 
York  ;  price,  $6.00  ;  for  sale  by  The  Bancroft  Com- 
pany. 

"A  Treasury  of  Favorite  Poems,"  compiled  by 
Walter  Learned,  owes  its  place  among  the  many 
anthologies  to  the  fact  that  it  includes,  with  the 
poems  that  have  been  acknowledged  favorites  for 
many  years,  a  number  which  are  now  first  given  a 
niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  Among  the  newer  au- 
thors represented  are  Eliza  Cook,  Fitz-Hugh  Lud- 
low, Mary  S.  Bacon,  Nancy  Priest  Wakefield,  T. 
K.  Hervey,  Belle  Eugenia  Smith  ("  If  I  Should  Die 
To-night"),  Rose  Hawthorne  Lathrop,  E.  R.  Sill, 
W.  D.  Howells,  R.  H.  Stoddard,  Thomas  Car- 
lyle,  May  Kendall,  Thomas  Haynes  Bailey, 
James  Whitcomb  Riley,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Edward 
Coate  Pinkney,  Thomas  Davis,  R.  W.  Spencer, 
Homer  Greene  ("Wbat  My  Lover  Said"),  R.  W. 
Gilder,  John  Vance  Cheney,  Caroline  W.  Fellowes, 
George  Macdonald,  J.  G.  Holland,  R.  L.  Steven- 
son, C.  H.  Webb,  Sidney  Lanier,  Charles  Dickens, 
Ethel  Lynn   Beers,   George  Parson  Lathrop,  Julia 


Ward  Howe  ("Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic"), 
Henry  S.  Washburn,  Allen  Cunningham  ("  A  Wet 
Sheet  and  a  Flowing  Sea"),  Charles  Dibdin  ("  Tom 
Bowling"),  Kate  Putnam  Osgood,  Benjamin  F. 
Taylor,  and  Sally  Pratt  McLean  Greene  ( "  De  Massa 
ob  de  Sheepfol'  ").  The  book  is  illustrated  with  one 
hundred  illustrations,  reproduced  from  wash-work 
designs  by  Joseph  M.  Gleeson.  Published  by  the 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  ;  price, 
$1.50  ;  for  sale  by  the  booksellers. 


—  DORFLINGEK'S    AMERICAN     CUT     GLASS    FOR 

the  table  is  the  richest  and  best.      For  sale  by  all 
first-class  dealers. 


—  Full  stock  in  rich  Cut  Glassware, 
suitable  for  Holiday  Presents,  at  Nathan  Dohr- 
mann  &  Co.,  122-132  Sutter  St..  below  Kearny. 


—  Gold  Spectacles  and  Eve-Glasses  for 
holiday  presents  can  be  exchanged  and  fitted  free  of 
charge  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s.  642  Market  Street, 
Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor.    Open  evenings. 


^ 


Tom:  What  's  your  hurry?    Fire? 
Jack:    No,    but    don't   you    know    the 
January  "St.  Nicholas"  is  out? 

Why  not  begin  the  new  year  with  a  subscription 
t/>  "  St.  Nicholas  "  ?    It  costs  $3.00. 

A  Handsome  Gift  Book. 
YVERNELLE: 

A  LEGEND  OE  FEUDAL  FRANCE. 
By    FRANK    NORRIS. 

Illustrated  by  eleven  full-page  photogravures,  three  of 
which  axe  in  colors,  from  drawings  by  Church,  Dewey, 
Dielman,  Garrett,  Hinton,  Low,  and  Shirlaw;  also, 
numerous  engravings  In  the  text  after  modelings  by 
Boyle  and  Maene,  and  designs  by  Eissegger.  Square 
8vo.  Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  gilt  top,  £3.50  ;  full 
morocco,  $5. 00. 

This  romantic  poem,  which  goes  for  its  stirring  subject  to 
the  days  of  chivalry,  tell?  a  tale  in  fluent  and  melodious 
verse  of  the  loves  and  battles  of  a  valiant  knight  who 
loses  his  heart  in  two  lands.  All  oar  sympathy  goes  out  to 
the  gallant  Sir  Caverlaye  m  his  love  for  the  "blue-eyed 
Yvernelle,"  and  we  watch  with  inter  est  the  course  of  his  ad- 
venturous journey  into  France,  bis  great  fight  in  the  forest 
with  the  brother  of  Guhaldrada,  and  his  furious  gallop 
through  the  wild  night  to  the  door  of  the  church  wherein  the 
fair  Yvernelle  stands  ready  to  take  the  veil. 


*#*  For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  -will  be  sent  free  of 
expense,  by  the  publishers,  on  receipt  of  price. 

J.    B.    LIPPINCOTT   COMPANY, 

715  and  717  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


No.   211    Sutter  Street, 


BOOKSELLER  AND  STATIONER 


OPEN    EVENINGS! 
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The  Full  Prospectus  of  Notable  Features  for  1S92  and  Specimen  Cspics  will  be  sent  Free. 

Brilliant  Contributors. 

Articles  have  been  written  expressly  for  the  coining  volume  by  a  host  of  eminent  men  and  women,  among  whom  are 

The  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone Count  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps Andrew  Carnegie.  —  Cyrus  W.  Field. 

The  Marquis  of  Lome.  —  Justin  McCarthy,  M.P Sir  Lyon  Playfair.  —  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Henry  Clews.  —  Vasili  Verestchagin.  —  W.  Clark   Russell The  Earl  of   Meath.  —  Dr.   Lyman   Abbott. 

Camilla  Urso.  — Mrs.  Henry  M.  Stanley,  and  One  Hundred  Others. 

The  Volume  for   1892   will   Contain 

The  Best  Short  Stories. 
Hints  on  SelNEducation. 
Household  Articles. 
Natural  History  Papers. 

Illustrated  Weekly  Supplements.     Nearly  1000  Illustrations. 


Nine  Illustrated  Serial  Stories. 
Articles  of  Practical  Advice. 
Glimpses  of  Royalty. 
Railway  Life  and  Adventure. 

700  Large  Pages.     Five  Double  Holiday  Numbers 


00  Stories  of  Adventure. 
Sketches  of  Travel. 
Popular  Science  Articles. 
Charming  Children's  Page. 


New  Subscribers  who  send  !?1.7.3  now,  will  receive  The  Compnnion 
Free  to  Jan.,  1S92,  and  for  a  Full  Year  from  that  Date.  This  oner  in- 
cludes the  THANKSGIVING,  CHRISTMAS  and  NEW  YEAR'S  Double 
Holiday  Numbers.  Any  person  who  mentions  this  paper  whea  subscrib- 
ing will  receive  a  copy  of  a  beautiful  painting,  entitled  "A  YARD  OF 
ROSES."     Its  production  has  cost  TWENTY  THOUSAND  DOLLARS. 

THE  YOUTH'S  COMPANION,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  Check,  Post-office  Order,  or  Registered  Letter  at  otir  risk. 
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"  No  baking  powder  is  gaining 

public  favor  so  rapidly  as  Cleveland's." 

One  reason  is 
people  like  to  know 
what  they  are  eating, 
and  the  composition 
of  Cleveland's  bak- 
ing powder  is  given 
on  every  label. 

So  many  baking  powders  containing 
ammonia  or  alum  are  widely  advertised 
as  *' absolutely  pure,"  the  best  way  is 
to  refuse  any  brand  the  composition  of 
which  is  concealed. 


STANISLAS  STROZYNSKI, 

433-435  Ellis  Street.  S.  E.  cor.  Leavenworth 

Under  the  Mirabeau,         SAN   FRANCISCO. 

The    Leading    Ladies'    Prize    Hair- Dresser, 

Importer     of    U  u  man     Hair,     Shell 

Goods,  aud  Parisian  Novelties. 

Private  parlors  for  ladies'  hair-dressing.  Beautifying  the 
complexion  and  children's  hair  cutting.  Hair-dressing  for 
brides  a  specialty. 

Latest  process  of  restoring  gray  and  bleached  hair  to  its 
natural  color.  Hair  shampooing  and  drying  by  a  patent 
machine. 


TTrlT* 


300    POST    STREET. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Needlework,    Painting:,    Stamping,    Oriental 
Draperies.    New   Goods  Arriving. 


3&oEidau 

DIRECT  FROM  EUROPEAN  CENTERS, 

An  assortment  not  to  be  found  in 
any  other  establishment,  suitable 
for  gifts. 

A  number  of  new  painting-s  and 
aquarelles  just  added  to  our  collec- 
tion.     VISITORS   WELCOME. 

s.  *  c7cuwip, 

581  MARKET  STREET. 


OPEN  EVENINGS. 


MARION  HARLAND, 

The  recognized  aathorlty  on  all 
dietetic  and  culinary  questions, 

Hays :   "  My  daughter,   a   young    girl   of 
twenty,  is  feebly  convalescent  from  a  dan- 
gerous   illness— scarlet    fever— and   for 
days    could    take  no   nourishment  ex- 
cept Wilbur's 


COCOA- 


THETA 


—  FOR  SALE   BV  — 
Boericke  &  Runyon,  Homeopathists,  234  Sutter  Street. 
H.  Schroeder  8:  Co.,  Fi.lmore,  near  California. 
Ratjhen  &  Co.,  Stockton  Street. 
Bibo  Brothers  &  Co.,  Polk  and  California. 
F.  W.  Reichjcrs,  Larkin  and  Ellis. 
Arnold  Brothers,  916  Valencia.    And  all  first-class  Grocers. 


TO    OWNERS 

CARRIAGE' HORSES 


The  Souther  Farm  has  every  fa- 
cility for  taking  :roou  care  of  car- 
riage or  road  animals  that  may 
need  a  rest  from  city  pavements. 
It -■  tea  reasonable,  ami  the  best  of 
care  and  attention  given.  Send  for 
circulars  and  references. 

GILBERT  TOMPKINS, 

Souther  Farm,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


VERS    DE    SOCIETE. 

A  Natural-Born  Coquette. 

Rather  inclined  to  be  pretty, 

Rather  inclined  to  be  good  ; 
Rather  inclined  to  a  vague,  undefined 

Feeling  of  sweet  sisterhood 

Toward  the  young  fellows  who  love  her ; 

When  they  have  asked  for  her  hand. 
Rather  inclined  to  a  vague,  undefined 

Feeling  they  don't  understand. 

Fact  is,  this  maiden  can't  help  it- 
Natural  born  coquette — 
Rather  inclined  not  to  make  up  her  mind 

To  marry— that  is,  not  just  yet. 

Sister  she'll  be  to  them  all,  and 

Loving,  and  faithful,  and  true ; 
Rather  inclined  round  her  finger  to  wind 

About— say  a  dozen  or  two. 

— Chicago  Mail. 


Leap  Year's  Last  Notch. 
Young  Lionel,  the  truth  to  tell, 
Called  somewhat  oft  on  Isabel. 

'Twas  hard  to  say,  from  day  to  day. 

With  what  precise  intent  he  went ; 
Mid  persiflage  and  badinage, 
Sped  on  the  hours,  and  not  a  sign 
There  was  of  motive  or  design, 

Nor  any  trace  of  sentiment. 

Now  Isabel,  who  liked  him  well, 

Was  fain  to  hasten  Lionel 
In  proper  way,  to  plainly  say 
Exactly  what  intent  he  meant. 

For  persiflage  and  badinage 

Amuse  one,  but  they  give  no  sign 

Of  matrimonial  design, 
If  unalloyed  with  sentiment. 

So  Lionel,  it  soon  befell, 

Observed  a  change  in  Isabel. 

She  turned  away  from  trifles  gay. 
Her  manner,  coy,  but  gentle,  lent 

To  persiflage  and  badinage 

A  subtle  meaning,  and  a  sign 

Of  something— if  'twere  not  design- 
Decidedly  like  sentiment. 

Thus  Isabel  contrived  so  well 
That,  pleased  and  flattered,  Lionel 

Became  one  day  her  willing  prey  ; 

For  knowing  not  her  bent,  he  went— 
Left  persiflage  and  badinage  — 
And  plumply  said  to  her :  "  Be  mine  \ 
Since  then,  'twere  fair  to  state  in  fine, 

No  lack  there  is  of  sentiment. 


A  Fair  Attorney. 
Alas  !  the  world  has  gone  away 

Since  Cousin  Lillian  entered  college, 
For  she  has  grown  so  learned,  1 

Oft  tremble  at  her  wondrous  knowledge. 
Whene'er  I  dare  to  woo  her  now, 

She  frowns  that  I  should  so  annoy  her, 
And  then  proclaims,  with  lofty  brow. 

Her  mission  is  to  be  a  lawyer. 

Life  glides  no  more  on  golden  wings, 

A  sunny  waif  from  El  Dorado  ; 
I've  learned  how  true  the  poet  sings, 

That  coming  sorrow  casts  its  shadow. 
When  tutti-frutti  lost  its  spell, 

I  felt  some  hidden  grief  impended  ; 
When  she  declined  a  caramel, 

I  knew  my  rosy  dream  had  ended. 

She  paints  no  more  on  china  plaques, 

With  tints  that  would  have  crazed  Murillo, 
Strange  birds  that  never  plumed  their  backs 

When  Father  Noah  braved  the  billow. 
Her  fancy  limns,  with  brighter  brush, 

The  splendid  triumphs  that  await  her. 
When,  in  the  court,  a  breathless  hush 

Gives  homage  to  the  keen  debater. 

Tiasad  to  meet  such  crushing  noes 

From  eyes  as  blue  as  Scottish  heather ; 
Tis  sad  a  maid  with  cheeks  of  rose 

Should  have  her  heart  bound  up  in  leather. 
*Tis  sad  to  keep  one's  passion  pent, 

Though  Pallas'  arms  the  Fair  environ  ; 
But  worse  to  have  her  quoting  Kent 

When  one  is  fondly  breathing  Byron. 

When  Lillian's  licensed  at  the  law 

Her  fame,  be  sure,  will  live  forever ; 
No  barrister  will  pick  a  flaw 

In  logic  so  extremely  clever. 
The  sheriff"  will  forget  his  nap 

To  feast  upon  the  lovely  vision, 
And  e'en  the  Judge  will  set  his  cap 

At  her  and  dream  of  love  Elysian. 

— Samuel  Mint  urn  Peck. 


To  a  Certain  Charm. 

Thou  sDken,  yellow,  close-encircling  thing — 
Thou  silver-clasped  and  tensile  band,  all  scent 
With  violets  and  orris  sweetly  blent — 

That  round  about  my  tibia  dost  cling 

(Though  some  replace  thee  with  a  vulgar  string)  ; 
This  prophecy  to  me  thy  donor  sent : — 
That  ere  six  shining  moons  their  light  had  spent, 

With  peals  of  joy  my  wedding-bells  should  ring. 

Two  changing  seasons,  in  their  whirling  flight, 
Have  found  and  left  me  in  the  self-same  plight : 
As  yet  un«ved.     Therefore,  I  say— Go  to  \ 
In  thee  I  trusted— yet  I  wear  the  rue. 
Go  to  !  thou  empty,  non-compelling  gaud, 
Thou  art,  of  hoodoos  all,  the  greatest  fraud. 

— /.  C.  W.  in  Truth. 


Hor«ford's  Add  Phosphate 

FOR  ABUSE  OF   ALCOHOL. 

It  relieves  the_depression  therefrom. 


GENEVIEVE. 
Her  Recorded   Observations. 

Her  name  was  really  Sarah,  but  she  was  known 
at  once  to  the  household  as  Genevieve,  Yolande, 
Guiniver,  Rosalind,  Marguerite,  and  Carmencita. 

A  large-boned,  broad-hipped,  horse-faced  woman 
of  forty-five,  lumbering  in  action,  dense,  and  on  fire 
with  furtive  curiosity. 

Mr.  George  Jougleur,  a  lawyer — bald,  fat,  and 
given  to  reading  the  Scriptures  with  silent  absorp- 
tion in  the  dining-room,  for  half  an  hour  before 
breakfast— the  eldest  son  of  the  family. 

Scene— The  dining-room.  Time— The  third  morn- 
ing of  her  arrival. 

Genevieve  (unable  to  stand  it  longer)— H what  is  ut 
you  be  raydin',  sor  ? 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (without  looking  up) — The 
Bible. 

Genevieve  (lifting  and  dropping  knives  and  forks 
at  the  table,  already  set,  tugging  the  unwrinkled 
cloth,  handline  the  bread  aimlessly,  and  otherwise 
giving  excuse  for  her  presence) — Well,  uf  everybody 
done  hwhat  was  roight,  there'd  be  no  wrong  in  the 
wurrld. 

Silence  on  the  part  of  Mr.  George  Jougleur. 

G*««'Zffz'£  (ingratiatingly) — Ye  musht  be  a  moighty 
shmart  man,  sor,  to  get  on  wid  so  little  shleep  as  ye 
does.     Yer  an  owl. 

Silence. 

Renewed  attention  to  the  table. 

Genevieve  (explodingly) — Hwhat  was  it  took  offycr 
hair,  sor  ? 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (quietly) — Get  me  the  Chron- 
icle. 

Genevieve— Hwhat  wan  is  ut,  sor  ?  There  be  two 
papers  down  be  the  dure  av  a  marnin."  How'll  Oi 
be  knowin'  which  is  ut  ?  Oi  can't  rayd.  Ut's  too 
bad,  isn't  ut  ? 

Silence,  and  continued  Scripture  reading. 

Genevieve  (removing  and  replacing  the  lid  of  the 
sugar-bowl) — Thim  gurls  wid  shtoyle  an"  thim  hwhat 
was  here  lasht  noight  is  yer  coozins,  I'm  towld. 
Jenny's  better-lukin'  nor  Minnie — ha? 

Silence. 

Genevieve  (reflectively,  and  rattling  the  carver 
against  the  steel) — Well,  whin  wan's  young,  id's  the 
toime  to  be  gallivantin"  round.  Oi  has  no  toime  fur 
ut,  meself.     Will  yez  have  breakfush  now,  sor  ? 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (drawing  up  his  chair  to  the 
table  and  seizing  a  slice  of  bread) — Yes. 

Genevieve — Here's  caffee. 

Later — Here's  mate. 

Later — Here's  petaties. 


Later — Hwhat's  the  matter  wid  the  caffee  ?  Isn'd 
it  good  ? 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  { collectedly) — No;  it's  damned 
bad. 

Genevieve  (rolling  toward  the  kitchen  in  an  amused 
frame  of  mind)— Fussy  ould  bach  1 

Later — Will  yez  thry  some  tay,  Garge  ? 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (absently) — No. 

Genevieve  (as  one  who  can  cheerfully  make  allow- 
ances)— Ye  has  a  timper  av  yer  own,  Oim  thinkin' 
Garge. 

Silence. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Night — the  third  night  of  Genevieve's  engagement. 

(Mr.  George  Jougleur  arrives  an  hour  late.     The  others 
have  finished  their  evening  meal.) 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (brisk  and  hungry) — Dinner, 
Sarah. 

Genevieve  (from  the  kitchen)— Ye'll  have  no  dinner. 

Mr.  George  Jougleur — Hey?    What's  that  ? 

Genevieve  (appearing  at  the  door  with  her  fists  on 
her  jutting  hips  and  speaking  calmly,  but  in  de- 
termined tones)— Thim  that's  late  gits  nothin'  to  ait 
here,  wid  me  the  lady  that  does  the  work.  Home 
in  toime,  an'  there's  yer  dinner  ;  late,  an'  id's  divil  a 
bite  ye'll  have. 

Mr.  George  Jougleur  (rising  to  the  occasion) — 
Pack  your  traps  and  clear  out  of  this  house,  you  in- 
solent old  fool. 

Genevieve  (employing  her  apron  as  a  handkerchief, 
gazing  triumphantly  for  a  moment  at  the  bewildered 
family,  and  then  throwing  back  her  round  head  to 
laugh) — I  knowed  ut !  Hwhat  did  Oi  tell  yez? 
Poverty  an"  bad  manners  is  wan,  sez  Oi,  an*  I 
knowed  ut  ud  come  thrue.  So  it  has.  Lave  yez? 
Wud  Oi  shtay,  d'ye  think — me  that's  a  lady?  Be- 
gorra,  we're  not  in  Oireland,  Oi'm  t'inkin'.  Praise 
God  fur  Ameriky,  sez  Oi.  Fur  two  shtraws  Oi'd 
claw  the  bald  head  av  yez,  ye  fussy  ould  bach,  wid 
yer  Bible  an'  yer  fine-feather  coozins,  ye  philanderin' 
ould  divil !  Lave  ?  Gimme  me  month's  wages  an' 
luck  at  the  back  av  me  ! 

In  next  morning's  papers  : 

Wanted. — A  respectable,  temperate  girl  to  do  housework 
at  No.  —  Laguna  Street.     No  Irish  need  apply. 

San  Francisco,  December,  1891. 


A  NEW-YEAR'S  GREETING. 


HARPER'S  MAGAZINE 


FOR   JANUARY. 


THIS  is  an  unusually  brilliant  number,  unexcelled  in  the  variety  and  attract- 
iveness of  its  contents.     It  contains  the  following  articles  : 

OUR  EXPOSITION  AT  CHICAGO. 

By  Julian  Ralph,  after  a  careful  study  of  the  project  and  of  the  work  upon 
the  grounds. 

POPULAR  LIFE  IN    THE  AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN   CAPITALS. 

A  sympathetic  and  highly  interesting  description  of  genial,  jovial,  ajid  every- 
day phases  of  life  among  the  people  of  Vienna  and  Buda-Pesth.  By  Wilhelm 
Singer.     Translated  by  H.  H.  Boyesen.     Illustrated  by  F.  Myrbach. 

A  FOURTH  CLASS  APPOINTMENT. 
An  original  and  characteristically  American  novelette.     By  Margaret  De- 
land,  Author  of  "John  Ward,  Preacher."     Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson. 

PERSONAL  RECOLLECTIONS  OF  NATHANIEL  HAWTHORNE. 
By  Horatio  Bridge,  U.S.N.,  his  college  classmate  and  life-long  intimate   ) 
friend. 

CANADA'S  EL  DORADO. 
An  interesting  exposition  of  British  Columbia.     By  Julian  Ralph.     Illus- 
trated by  Frederic  Remington. 

LONDON  OF  CHARLES    THE  SECOND. 
By  Walter  Besant.    With  twelve  characteristic  and  interesting  illustrations. 

A   LETTER   OF  INTRODUCTION. 
A  Farce.     By  William  Dean  Howells.     Illustrated  by  W.  T.  Smedley. 

AARON  BURRS  CONSPIRACY  AND    TRIAL. 
By  W.  S.  Drysdale.    With  Portrait,  "  Last  Days  of  Aaron  Burr,"  from  the 
remarkable  Painting  by  Oliver  I.  Lay. 

THE  NEO-CHRISTIAN  MOVEMENT  IN  FRANCE. 
A  popular  study  of  the  principal  influences  which  are  taping  the  religious 
thought  of  the  French  people  of  to-day.     By  the  Vicomte  Eugene  Melchior 
De  Vogue. 

DE  LITTL   HI  ODDER. 
A  Canadian  Habitant  Sketch.     By  William  McLennan.     Illus'rated  by 
Charles  S.  Reinhart. 

THE  SORROW  OF  ROHAB. 
A  Poem.     By  Arlo  Bates.     Illustrated  by  J.  R.  Weguelin. 

The  Editorial  Departments  conducted,  as  usual  :  Editor  s  Easy  Chair,  by 
George  William  Curtis  ;  Editors  Study,  by  William  Dean  Howells  ; 
Editors  Drawtr,  by  CHARLES  DUDLEY  WARNER. 

SUBSCRIPTION    PRICE,   $4  00  A  YEAR. 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers,  New  York. 


—  A  BEAUTIFUL  XMAS  GIFT  IS  A  BOX  CONTAlN- 

ing  Greenbaum's  three  finest  perfumes,  "  Amo," 
White  and  Dark  Violets,  and  Peruvian  Heliotrope. 
Laboratory,  128  Post  Street,  under  Bohemian  Club. 


—  Lorgnettes  for  the  theatre  in  artistic 
designs  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street, 
Chronicle  Building.     Open  evenings. 


—  For  delicious  pancakes  try  "  One  Min- 
ute "  Pancake  Meal.     Something  entirely  new. 


December  28,  1891. 
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SOCIETY. 

The  Fisher-Jennings  Wedding. 

Mr.  Will  E.  Fisher,  of  the  firm  of  Tevis  &  Fisher, 

was  married  to  Mrs.  Rebecca  Jennings  last  Wed- 

fsday   afternoon   at    her    residence,    1210    Sutter 

(street.     Only   a  few  relatives  and  intimate  friends 

witnessed  the  ceremony,  which  was  performed  at 

alf-past  two  o'clock  by  Rev.  Dr.  Williams,  of  Ply- 

nouth  Congregational  Church.    After  the  ceremony 

nd    congratulations,    an    elaborate   dtjeuncr  was 

;erved  by  Ernst  Ludwig.     In  the  evening  the  happy 

ouple  left  for  Coronado.     They  will  make  a  tour  of 

[|the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and  will  return  about 

[January  18th.     They   will   receive  om   Tuesdays  at 

(their  home,  izio  Suiter  Street. 

The  Finch-Kinne  Wedding. 
The  wedding  of  Miss  Eleanor  Kinne,  daughter  of 
ilonel  and  Mrs.  C.  Mason  Kinne,  and  Mr.  Will- 
am  Irving  Finch,  son  of  Mr.  Irving  A.  Finch,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  took  place  last  Monday  noon  in  St. 
Luke's  Church.  The  edifice  was  filled  with  friends 
)f  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  chancel  was  beau- 
ifully  decorated.  Miss  Alice  Kinne  was  the  maid 
f  honor,  Mr.  Walter  M.  Willet,  was  the  best  man, 
nd  Mr.  Frank  D.  Willey  and  Mr.  E.  C.  Brewer 
fere  the  ushers.  Rev.  A.  L.  Brewer,  of  San  Mateo, 
tfficiated.  After  the  ceremony  the  bridal  party  en- 
oyed  a  wedding  breakfast  at  the  residence  of  the 
Dride's  parents,  1417  Van  Ness  Avenue.  Later  in 
.he  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Finch  left  for  the  East.  They 
'ill  reside  in  Scranton,  Pa.  The  wedding  gifts  were 
mmerous  and  substantial  in  character. 


The  Edwards  Reception. 
Colonel  and  Mrs.  William  Edwards  gave  a  de- 
ightful  reception  last  Tuesday  evening  at  their  resi- 
lence,  1407  Gough  Street,  and  most  pleasantly  en- 
ertained  about  one  hundred  of  their  friends.  The 
mtire  house  was  given  up  for  the  affair,  and  it  was 
t-  lecorated  in  a  particularly  pretty  manner.  In  the 
nam  drawing-room  yellow  chrysanthemums  were 
in  profusion,  adding  a  certain  richness  to  the 
urnishiDgs,  and  the  floor  was  canvased  for  dancing. 
The  large  ball-room  down-stairs  was  also  used  for 
lancing,  its  polished  floor  makiDg  an  excellent 
-  urface.  The  pillars  were  wound  with  smilax,  and 
his  vine  was  also  traced  around  the  walls  in  delicate 
elief,  while  flags  and  colored  lanterns  gave  a 
right  finish  to  the  room.  The  card-room  was  a 
em  of  decorative  art,  and  its  arrangement  was 
3th  novel  and  artistic.  Just  beneath  the  frescoed 
:iling  hung  a  maze  of  glittering  strands  of  tinsel 
iat  caught  every  ray  of  light  from  the  chandeliers, 
nd  as  it  swayed  with  the  breeze  it  resembled  a 
lower  of  jewels.  A  flight  of  doves  and  crimson- 
•athered  love-birds  hovered  in  mid-air  beneath  this 
retty  aerial  effect.  Fern  sprays  and  smilax  graced 
ie  walls,  and  in  one  corner  was  a  little  retreat  for 
2te-a-tetes  formed  of  Christmas  foliage. 
The  hostess  was  assisted  in  receiving  by  her 
lughter,  Miss  Daisy  McKee.  Two  string  orches- 
ras  provided  the  music  in  the  ball-room,  playing 
Iternately  so  there  really  was  no  cessation  in  the 
ancing.  Punch  and  lemonade  were  served  in  the 
ard-room,  and  at  midnight  a  delicious  supper  was 
:rved.  Dancing  was  resumed  afterward  for  a 
ouple  of  hours  and  the  affair  terminated  very  hap- 
ily. 


Notes  and  Gossip. 

Announcement  is  made  of  the  engagement  of 
liss  Catherine  Frances  Murphy  and  Mr.  Charles 
LoUo  Peters,  the  artist,  who  is  the  son  of  Mrs.  C.  R. 
eters  and  nephew  of  Mrs.  Henry  Schmieden.  They 
ill  be  married  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  December 
ath,  at  the  home  of  the  bride,  on  Castro  Street,  and 
iat  evening  they  will  leave  for  Europe,  where  Mr. 
eters  will  resume  his  art  studies. 

Miss  Rideout,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  N.  D. 
ideout,  will  be  married  to  Dr.  William  Briggs,  of 
icramento,  on  new-year's  eve,  at  the  residence  of 
ie  bride's  parents,  1950  Washington  Street. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendleton  has  issued  invitations  for  a 
ill  to  be  given  at  the  Hotel  Pleasanton  on  new- 
iar's  eve. 

The  Friday  Night  Club  will  give  its  next  cotillion 

1  the  evening  of  January  8,  1892. 

The  Sylvester  ball  of  the  San   Francisco  Verein 

ill  take  place  on  new-year's-eve. 

The  members  of  the  Concordia  Club  will  give  a 

ill  on  new-year's-eve. 

The  Crocker  Auxiliary  will  give  a  Christmas  tree 

itival  and   dance   at   the  Old   People's   Home  on 

jesday  evening,  December  29th.. 

Mrs,  John  R.  Jarboe  and  Miss  Kate  Jarboe,  who 
f:re  to  have  given  a  matinee  tea  at  their  residence, 
Saturday,  December  19th,  were  obliged  to  post- 
e  it  owing  to  illness  in  the  family. 

Miss  Susan  Sroufe,  the  artist,  gave  a  reception  in 

r  studio,  13  Pine  Street,  on  Saturday  afternoon 
d  evening  and  another  one  last   Monday   after- 


: * 

Movements  and  Whereabouts. 
Annexed  will  be  found  a  resume  of  movements  to 
d  from  this  city  and  Coast,  and  of  the  whereabouts 
absent  Californians : 

■Irs.  George  M.  Pullman  and  "Miss  Pullman,  of  Chicago, 
'e  been  at  the  Palace  Hotel  since  last  Monday, 
diss  Reid,  of  New-York,  -daughter  of  Hon.  Whitelaw 


Reid,  has  been  enjoying  a  visit  to  Mrs.  E.  R.  Dexter  at 
Pasadena. 

Senator  I. eland  Stanford  is  at  his  residence,  1701  K  Street,  I 
in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Hon.  M.  M.  Estee  is  now  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Minnie  Houghton  will   leave  on   December  26th  for 
Hartford,  Conn,,  to  visit  her  sister,  Mrs.  Morgan  G.  Bulke- 
ley. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dwight  Marshall  Collins,  of  Piusneld, 
Mass.,  are  passing  the  holidays  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles 
W.  Hathaway,  at  their  residence  in  San  Lorenzo. 

Mr.  N.  G.  Kittle  has  gone  East  and  will  be  away  a  couple 
of  months. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Talbot  are  residing  at  the  Palace 
Hotel,  and  will  receive  on  Mondays  in  January. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Hewleit,  of  Stockton,  hare  been  pass- 
ing several  days  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.  Richard   Rising  and   Miss  Rising  came  down  from 

Nevada  last  Monday  on  a  visit,  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel. 

Mrs.   A.   J.   Pope,   Miss  Mav  E.   Pope,   Mr.  George  A. 

Pope,  and  Mr.  Daniel  T.  Murphy  have  gone  to  Monterey 

for  a  fortnight. 

Mr.  John  W.  Mackay,  Jr.,  is  occupying  one  of  the  Bet- 
gravia  flats  on  the  comer  of  \  ifth  Avenue  and  Forry-Ninih 
Street,  in  New  York  city. 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Crocker,  Mrs.  J.  Sloat  Fassett.  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H.  M.  Gillig  have  arrived  in  New  York  city  after 
their  Western  trip. 

Miss  Mattie  P.  Gibbs  is  visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Stafford, 
in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Thomas  Brown  and  the  Misses  Brown  have  been  pay- 
ing a  pleasant  visit  to  Santa  Barbara. 

Colonel  Isaac  Trumbo  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Salt 
Lake  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  G.  Ea'tland  and  family  will  re- 
main at  Monterey  during  the  holidays. 

Mrs.  James  Spiers  has  gone  to  New  York  to  pass  the  hol- 
idays there  with  her  daughter,  who  recently  relumed  from 
Europe, 

Mrs.  A.  M.  Easton  and  Colonel  C.  F.  Crocker  and  family 
will  pass  the  coming  week  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  Creed  Haymond  is  at  the  Coleman  House  in  New 
York  city. 

General  John  T.  Cutting  is  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Miss  Alice  Ziska  is  visiting  the  family  of  General  A.  V. 
Kautz,  U.  S.  A.,  at  Vancouver  Earracks,  Wash. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  L.  Tubbs,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubbs, 
Miss  Nettie  Tubbs,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Tubbs  go  to  Monterey 
for  the  holidays. 

.Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Wetherbee have  closed  their  residence 
in  Fruilvale  and  are  at  the  Palace  Hotel  for  (he  winter. 

Senator  Charles  N.  Felton  and  Mr.  Charles  N.  Felton,  Jr., 
are  residing  at  1730  H  Street,  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
Mr.  Robert  Hooker  is  here  on  a  visit  to  his  parents. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  A.  Miller  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webster 
Jones  will  pass  the  holidays  at  Monterey. 

Miss  Griffith  has  gone  to  Baltimore  to  visit  Miss  Eugenie 
McLane. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  T.  Scolt  and  Miss  Cunningham  will 
pass  the  new-year  holidays  at  Monterey. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  B.  Ryan  and  the  Misses  Daisy  and  Ruth 
Ryan,  of  Menlo  Park,  are  passing  the  winter  at  a  Montgom- 
ery Street  hotel. 

Mrs.  A.  Cbesebrough.  of  this  city,  was  on  the  west- 
bound Pennsylvania  express  that  was  derailed  in  Indiana 
last  week.  Mrs.  Chesebrough  was  not  injured,  aside  from 
the  nervous  shock.  Her  husband  has  gone  on  to  Chicago  to 
meet  her. 

General  W.  H.  Dimond  and  family  are  residing  at  2224 
Washington  Street.  The  Misses  Dimond  will  receive  on 
Wednesdays  in  January. 

Army  and  Navy  News. 

The  latest  personal  notes  relative  to  army  an 
navy  people  at  the  various  posts  around  San  Fran- 
cisco are  appended : 

Lieutenant  John  A.  Lockwood,  U.  S.  A.,  is  in  the  city  on 
a  visit  to  his  sister,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Booth,  at  1001  Pine 
Street. 


Few  people  are,  perhaps,  aware  bow  thoroughly 
Queen  Victoria  enjoys  a  joke.  A  gentleman-in- 
waiting,  whom  let  us  call  Mr.  A ,  distinguished 

for  his  imitative  powers  and  dramatic  talent,  is  not 
infrequently  called  upon  to  trip  on  the  light  fantastic 
toe,  figuratively  speaking,  when  in  attendance  at 
Windsor  and  Balmoral.  One  day,  the  great  lady, 
looking,  with  a  certain  austerity,  straight  into  the 

face  of  Mr.  A ,  demanded  :  "  Now,  Mr.  A , 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that,  when  my  back 
is  turned,  you  imitate  me.  I  wish  to  see  you  do  it 
now,  this  minute !  "  Poor  Mr.  A fell  straight- 
way into  the  royal  trap,  crimsoned,  faltered,  utterly 
lost  his  countenance.  "  Ah  !  "  exclaimed  the  queen, 
"  I  see  I  was  right !  You  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
yourself  !  "  and  then  added,  laughing  as  heartily  as 
any  school-girl :  "  But  don't  do  it  again." 


The  British  Museum  has  received  as  a  bequest 
the  Tapling  collection  of  stamps,  containing  about 
two  hundred  thousand  specimens,  exclusive  of  many 
cards  and  envelopes,  and  valued  at  between  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  three  hundred  thou- 
sand dollars.  Mr.  Tapling  was  more  than  twenty 
years  in  making  it.  It  is  pronounced  the  finest 
collection  of  stamps  existing. 


Rubinstein  has  finished  his  opera  of  "  Moses,"  in 
eight  acts.  He  has  also  written  a  cantata  for  female 
voices  and  six  romances. 


—  Opera-Glasses,  by  Lemaire,  from  S4-00  to 
$100  00.  with  or  without  handles,  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co. 's,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor.     Open  evenings. 


A  mesmerist  in  England  has  run  up  against  the 
vagrant  act.  A  Dr.  Vint,  who  professed  to  hypno- 
tize, has  been  arrested  under  the  clause  which  makes 
liable  to  three  months'  imprisonment  with  hard  labor 
any  one  pretending  or  professing  to  tell  fortunes  or 
"using  any  subtle  craft  or  device  to  deceive  or  im- 
pose upon  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects." 


—  Chatelaine  Silver-Mounted  Spectacle- 
Cases  for  ladies  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  Building.     Open  evenings. 


An  engineer  on  a  Swiss  railway  was  notified  that 

he  would  be  dismissed  at  the  end  of  the  year.     In 

revenge  for  that,    two   weeks  ago   he   deliberately 

drove  his  engine  past   the  adverse  signals  into  a 

passeoger-train  coming  from  the  opposite  "direction. 

He  was  killed,  with  the  fireman,  and  three  passengers 

hurt. 

— ■ * — ♦    ■ 

:—  Drawing  Instruments  of  all  grades. 
Useful  holiday  presents  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642 
Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


MUSICAL    NOTES. 


A  Review  of  the  Pop.  Concerts. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  the  following  communica- 
tion : 

Editors  Argonaut  :  The  conclusion  of  the  winter's  sea- 
son of  Saturday  Pop.  Concerts,  which  was  completed  by  the 
concert  given  at  Irving  Hall  on  December  12th,  seems  to  me 
deserving  of  more  extended  notice  than  you  gave  it  in  your 
"Musical  Notes"  of  last  Saturday's  issue.  That  concert 
was  the  sixteenth  which  has  been  given  by  Mrs.  Carr  and 
Mr.  Beel  in  unbroken  succession,  and  the  permanence  of 
these  concerts,  as  well  as  the  good  work  they  have  done  in 
popularizing  really  good  music,  entitles  them  to  a  prominent 
place  in  the  musical  history  of  San  Francisco.  A  brief  re- 
view of  their  programmes  shows  a  most  satisfactory  accom- 
plishment. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  programmes  has  been  the  num- 
bers given  by  the  Pop.  Trio  — Mrs.  Carr,  Mr.  Beel,  and  Mr. 
Heine— whose  ettsetnbU  playing  has  been  a  source  of  much 
pleasure,  notably  the  Schubert  B  flat  trio,  the  Heinrich 
Hofmann  trio,  and  the  Spanish  dances  of  Arbos.  Good 
work,  in  an  educational  way,  has  been  done  by  Mrs.  Carr 
and  Mr.  Beel  in  their  duets,  among  which  especial  mention 
should  be  made  of  a  sonata  by  an  American  composer, 
Arthur  Foote;  a  group  of  Grieg  sonatas;  and  the  Kreutzer 
sonata  in  its  entirety.  Other  interesting  numbers  have  been 
die  Rubinstein  sonata  for  piano  and  'cello,  the  Bach  concerto 
for  two  violins,  the  Eeethoven  string  trios,  and  the  piano 
quartets  of  Schumann  and  Reinbereer.  The  solos  have  in- 
cluded a  group  of  Spanish  pieces,  for  piano,  played  by  Mrs. 
Carr  ;  the  prelude  and  fugue  in  G  minor,  for  violin  alone,  and 
the  andante  and  rondo  by  Saint-SaSns.  played  by  Mr.  Beel ; 
and  the  "  Springbrannen,"  by  Davidoff,  and  "  Papillon,"  by 
Popper,  for  "cello,  played  by  Mr.  Heine. 

Among  the  songs,  ballads  have  been  given  chiefly,  with  an 
occasional  aria  from  opera  or  oratorio.  Those  most  interest- 
ing in  point  of  novelty  have  been  the  English  ballads  of 
Lawrence  Kellie  and  Maud  Valerie  White,  the  Scotch  songs 
of  Beethoven,  with  violin  and  'cello  accompaniment,  and  two 
songs  composed  by  Mr.  John  Parrott,  of  this  city. 

In  addition  to  die  regular  Pop.  Trio,  which  consists  of 
Mrs.  Cannichael-Carr  (piano),  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  (violin,), 
and  Mr.  Louis  Heine  ('cello),  several  other  executants  have 
been  made  use  of,  among  them  Mr.  Louis  Schmidt,  viola; 
Mr.  Nathan  Landsburger,  violinist;  and  Signora  Ursumando 
and  Mr.  John  Metcalf,  pianists;  and.  among  singers,  Mr. 
Donald  de  V.  Graham,  Mrs.  Carrie  Millzner  Hamilton,  Mrs. 
Mary  W.  Williams,  Mrs.  Brechemin,  Miss  Gertrude  Auld, 
Mrs.  Bachelor,  Mr.  Osgood  Putnam,  Mr.  C.  D,  O'Sullivan, 
and  Mr.  T.  Rickard.  Very  respectfully,         M.  N. 

San  Francisco,  December  21,  1891. 


*-~+     ,  .  Cured  by 

Giticura 


PVERY  SKIN  AND  SCALP  DISEASE,  WHETHER 
torturing,  disfiguring,  humiliating,  itching,  burning, 
bleeding,  scaly,  crusted,  pimply,  or  blotchy,  wiih  loss  of 
hair,  from  pimples  to  the  most  distressing  eczemas,  and 
every  humor  of  the  blood,  whether  simp'e,  scrofulous,  or 
hereditary,  is  speedily,  permanently,  and  economically  cured 
by  the  Cltticuka  Remedies,  consisting  of  Cuticura,  the 
great  Skin  Cure.  Cuticura  Soap,  an  exquisite  Skin  Puri- 
fier and  Beautifier,  and  Cuticura  Resolvent,  the  new 
Blood  and  Skin  Purifi-r  and  greatest  of  Humor  Reme- 
dies, when  the  best  physicians  and  all  other  remedies  fail. 
This  is  strong  language,  but  true.  Thousands  of  grateful 
testimonials  from  infancy  to  age  attest  their  wonderful,  un- 
failing, and  incomparable  efficacy. 

Sold  everywhere.  Price,  Cuticura,  50C.;  Soap,  25c; 
Resolvent,  Si.  Prepared  by  Potter  Drug  and  Chemical 
Corporaiion,  Boston,  Mass. 

Send  for  "  How  to  Cure  Skin  and  Blood  Diseases." 
SST  Pimples,   blackheads,  chapped   and  oily   skin  pre-  jgt 

2£T vented  by  Cuticura  Soap. JgB 

\J^  Rheumatism,  Kidney  Pains,  and  Muscular  Weak- 
l  £  \  ness  relieved  in  one  minute  by  the  Cuticura  Anti- 
*jj^  Pain  Plaster.    25c. 

JAMES  DE  FREMERY  &  CO. 

BAN  FRANCISCO, 
General  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  BARTON  &  GTJESTIEB 

(Established  1725,  Bordeaux,) 
Clare  tB,  White  Wines,  and  Olive  Oil 


Marcus  M.  Henry  announces  that  William  H. 
Sherwood,  of  Chicago,  the  eminent  solo  pianist,  will 
give  two  concerts  in  Metropolitan  Hall,  one  on 
Tuesday  evening,  January  12th,  and  the  other  on 
Thursday  afternoon,  January  14th.  His  pro- 
grammes will  comprise  the  best  selections  of  the 
most  noted  composers,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  affairs  will  prove  of  much  interest  to  lovers  of 
good  music. 

Mrs.  Cannichael-Carr  and  Mr.  Sigmund  Beel  will 
commence  a  new  series  of  Saturday  Popular  Con- 
certs on  January  16,  1892. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Ludovici  will  give  his  next  Musical 
Sunday  Afternoon  in  Steinway  Hall,  on  January  io, 
1892. 

Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett  has  founded  an 
asylum  for  newsboys  in  London,  in  memory  of  her 
dead  son,  the  Lord  Fauntleroy  original.  The  place 
is  named  "  Lionel's  Home." 


—  Magic  Lanterns  and  Views  for  amuse- 
ment  or  instruction.  Largest  stock  on  the  coast  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  At  a  meeting  of  the  saloon  passengers, 
held  in  the  cabin  of  the  Steamship  Belgic,  on  the 
27th  day  of  October,  1891.  upon  motion  of  Colonel 
H.  S.  Olcott,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  A.  S.  Van  Dyke, 
and  supported  by  A.  Findlay  Smith,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr. 
Lewis,  Mons.  P.  de  Sonnaville,  and  Wm.  H.  Bow- 
man, Esq.,  it  was  unanimously  Resolved:  That  the 
hearty  thanks  of  the  passengers  are  due  to  Captain 
W.  H.  Walker  and  his  officers,  without  exception, 
for  their  kind  and  courteous  attentions  throughout  the 
voyage  from  San  Francisco  to  Yokohama  ;  that  the 
directors  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship 
Company  be  informed  as  to  the  extreme  tidiness  of 
the  ship,  the  excellence  of  the  table  and  the  cook- 
ing, and  the  praiseworthy  alacrity  of  the  service  in  the 
saloons  and  cabins,  all  of  which  compare  favorably 
with  those  on  any  ship  on  which  we  have  sailed. 


—Five  hundred  varietiesof  Opera-Glasses 
to  select  from  for  the  holidays  at  Henry  Kahn  & 
Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground 
floor.    Open  evenings. 


—  "One  Minute"    Pancake   Meal    makes 
delicious  cakes.     Somethiog  new.     Try  it. 


"LARKSPUR 
INN" 


j  fust  I2&  miles  from  S. 

IF.,  viaSausalito,  on  N. 
P.Coast  f  narrow-gauge) 
Railroad. 

Open  all  the  Year 
round.    Cliniate  famous 
for  relief  from  asthmatic 
and  pulmonary  affections.    Plenty  of  trees  and  Fine  Drives. 

WE  MAKE  THE  TABLE  OUR  SPECIALTY. 

It  will  pay  Eastern  tourists  to  spend  their  winters  with  us. 
Trains  and  boats  to  San  Francisco  every  two  hours.  Write 
or  telegraph.  Hepburn  S:  Terry,  Larkspur.  Cal. 


THE 

VIN    BRUT. 

The  highest  grade 
of  Champagne 
without  sweet- 
ness. 


NO    OPENERS 


CHAMPAGNE 

required. 

Seal- 


By  means  of 
seal  attached  to  wire,  the 
latter  can  be  broken  and 
easily  removed  by  hand, 
together  with  top  of  cap. 
on  G.  H.  MUMM  & 
CO.'S  Extra  Dry. 

G.  H.  MUMM  &  CO. 
having  bought  immense 
quantities  of  the  choicest 
growths  of  the  excellent 
1884,  1887,  and  1889  vin- 
tages, the  remarkable 
quality  and  delicious  dry- 
ness of  their  Extra  Dry 
can  be  relied  upon  for 
years  to  come. 

"  By  chemical  analysis 
the  purest  and  most 
wholesome    champagne." 

—  R.     OGDEN 
DOREMUS,     M. 
D.,  LL.  D„ 
Professor of  Chem- 
istry, N.  Y, 


Trade  supplied  by 

JONES,  MTJNDY  &  CO., 

16  Front  Street.  8.  F. 


BANCROFT  HISTORY  BUILDING. 

The  Wonderful  Painting', 

The  "Slave  Mart" 

Direct  from  the  Galleries  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Art  Company,  New  York,  and  visited 
by  over  1,000,000  persons. 

On  Exhibition  and  Sale,  superb  collection  of 

MODER>    PAINTINGS 

By  Foremost  European  Masters. 

10  A.  m.  to  10  p.  m.    Admission,  25c.     Room  8. 
Sunday,  3  r.  M.  to  10  p.  m. 


817-319  KEARNY  ST.,    bet.   Bosh  and  Pine. 

Science   has   Conquered  1     Our  system   for 

testing  and  adjusting,  to  correct  any  error  of  refraction,  u 
used  on  this  coast  only  by  us,  and  is  indorsed  by  th« 
leading  authorities  throughout  the  United  States  as  the 
best  known  to  science.  A  perfect  fit  guaranteed. 
Examination  Fkkb.  Our  manufactory  sad 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  Opera,  Field,  and 
Glasses.    All  kinds  of  Optical  Goods  repaired. 
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THE        ARGONAUT, 


December 


MY    ASTRAL    BODY. 


A  Theosophic  Tale. 


I. 

"  There's  no  doubt  at  all  about  it,"  said  the  rajah, 

relighting  his  cigar.    ' '  It's  perfectly  easy,  if  you  know 

how  to  do  it.    The  skepticism  of  the  West  is  nothing 

less  than  disgusting." 

The  rajah  had  come  to  Oxford  to  complete  his 
education  and  endue  himself  with  the  culture  of 
Europe  ;  and  he  sat  in  my  rooms,  in  a  frock-coat  of 
perfect  cut  (he  always  wore  a  frock  coat),  smoking 
one  of  my  cigars  and  drinking  a  whisky-and-soda. 
The  rajah  took  to  European  culture  with  avidity, 
and  I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  learned  many 
new  things  with  which  it  might  or  might  not  be  ex- 
pedient to  acquaint  his  fellow-countrymen  and  sub- 
jects when  he  returned  to  India.  But  all  the  intel- 
lectual interests  of  Oxford  were  not  strong  enough 
to  wean  him  from  his  love  for  the  ancient  lore  of  his 
own  country,  and  he  was  always  ready  to  expound  the 
hidden  wisdom  of  the  East  to  any  inquiring  spirit. 
As  soon  as  I  found  this  out,  I  cultivated  his  ac- 
quaintance sedulously  ;  for,  in  common  with  all  in- 
telligent men  of  the  present  day,  I  took  a  keen  inter- 
est in  that  strange  learning  which  seemed  to  give  its 
possessors  such  extraordinary  powers. 
"  Can  you  do  it,"  I  asked. 

"I  should  hope  so,"  said  the  rajah,  contemptu- 
ously. "If  I  couldn't  do  that,  I'd  turn  Moham- 
medan." 

"  I  wish  you'd  teach  me." 

The  rajah  took  in  a  deep  puff  of  smoke.    "  You're 
sure  you  could  manage  it?"  he  asked. 
"  I  beg  your  pardon  ?" 

"Well,  of  course,  like  anything  else,  an  astral 
body  must  be  treated  with  tact,  or  it  gets  out  of 
hand." 

' '  Does  it  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  you  must  be  firm  and  yet  kind. 
Don't  let  it  take  liberties,  or  you  don't  know  where 
it  will  land  you.  I  rather  doubt  if  I  ought  to  show 
you." 

I  implored  him  to  do  so.  I  was  young,  rash, 
self-confident,  and  I  thought  I  could  manage  an 
astral  body  as  easily  as  I  did  the  college  authorities. 
"  Don't  blame  me  if  you  find  it  too  much  for  you, 
that's  all,"  said  the  rajah;  "and,  of  course,  you 
must  promise  not  to  tell  any  one." 
"Oh,  must  I?" 

"Yes,  you  must  ;  because  it's  quite  irregular  in 
me  to  show  you  like  this.     You  ought,  by  rights, 
you  know,  to  go  to  Thibet  for  seven  years." 
"  That  would  be  rather  a  bore." 
"  Beastly,"  said  the  rajah  ;  "  but,  of  course,  they 
insist  on  it,  because  they  get  the  fees." 

He  swore  me  to  secrecy  by  all  manner  of  oaths, 
and  lastly  on  my  word  as  a  gentleman  ;  and  then  he 
showed  me.  I  practiced  all  that  evening,  and  was 
tolerably  proficient  by  the  time  the  rajah  knocked 
out  his  last  pipe  and  went  off  to  bed.  I  must  not 
tell  how  it  is  done,  as  I  promised  not  to  ;  besides,  if 
any  one  reads  this  narrative  through  he  will  never 
want  to  know. 

At  first  it  was  very  convenient.  I  always  used  to 
project  it  to  chapel  instead  of  going  myself.  It  did 
capitally  there,  because  it  had  only  to  behave  itself 
and  hold  its  tongue.  At  lectures,  it  was  a  failure  ; 
it  was  such  an  inattentive  beggar  that  its  notes  were 
worth  nothing.  And  it  was  no  sort  of  use  in  the 
crew  ;  I  was  told  that  I  should  be  turned  out  if  I 
went  on  shirking  like  that — there  is  no  pluck  or  en- 
durance in  these  Orientals.  On  the  whole,  however, 
1  was  very  well  satisfied  with  it,  and  came  to  rely  upon 
it  more  and  more  for  all  the  unpleasant  duties  of 
life. 

"  Well,  how  do  you  like  it  ?  "  asked  the  rajah,  one 
day. 

"  My  dear  fellow,  it's  splendid,"  I  answered  ;  "it's 
up  in  town,  being  measured  for  trousers  now.     You 
can't  think  how  much  trouble  it  saves." 
The  rajah  smiled  and  shook  his  head. 
"  Be  moderate,"  he  said  ;  "  you  mustn't  use  it  too 
much,  or  it'll  presume." 
"Will  it?    What  will  it  do  ?  " 
"  Why,  if  it's  always  being  projected,  likely  as  not 
it'll  learn  the  trick  of  it,  and  take  to  projecting  itself. 
Then  you'll  be  left  in  the  lurch." 
"  What  shall  I  do,  then  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  what  you  can  do,"  said  the  rajah, 
scratching  his  head  ;  "  of  course  I  should  merely  re- 
port it  at  head-quarters  ;  but  you  can't,  because 
you've  no  business  with  it  at  all." 

"Well,  I  shan't  grudge  it  a  holiday  now  and 
then,"  I  said,  magnanimously. 

The  rajah  was  right.  It  did  begin  to  take  French 
leave.  Several  times,  when  I  wanted  it,  I  found  it 
had,  without  a  word  of  apology,  projected  itself  off 
somewhere,  and  was  not  available.  I  spoke  very 
severely  to  it.  It  said  nothing,  but  listened,  with  an 
unpleasant  sort  of  smile.  "  We  all  have  our  duties," 
I  remarked,  "and  yours  is  to  be  here" — and  I 
pointed  to  my  chest — "  when  you  are  wanted." 

"I  ought  to  have  a  little  relaxation,"  it  answered, 
sulkily. 

"I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  in  connection 
with  you.  Isn't  it  enough  for  you  to  meditate  in 
.our  dimensions  when  you're  not  at  work?  That 
would  satisfy  most  people." 

"  It's  all  very  well  in  Thibet,"  it  grumbled  ;  "  but 
a  fellow  doesn't  come  to  Oxford  to  do  that." 


"One  would  think  you  had  nothing  to  do  with 
me.  You  seem  to  forget  that  you  are  simply  a  pro- 
jection of  mine." 

We  had  some  high  words  and  parted — I  mean, 
united— in  very  bad  temper  with  one  another.  It 
was  in  the  middle  of  a  most  impertinent  and  posi- 
tively threatening  speech,  when  I  terminated  the  in- 
terview by  resuming  it.  It  was  very  unreasonable 
and  irritating,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to  ask  the 
rajah  to  speak  to  it  the  next  morning.  I  had  an 
engagement  that  evening,  or  I  would  have  done  it 
then.     How  I  wish  I  had  ! 

At  half-past  nine,  I  went  to  an  "at  home"  at 
Professor  Drayton's.  As  a  rule,  "at  homes"  are 
dull  ;  but  I  had  a  reason  for  going  to  this  one.  The 
professor  had  a  very  pretty  daughter,  and  I  was  vain 
enough  to  think  that  my  presence  was  welcome  to 
her.  In  fact,  we  were  great  friends,  and  I  had  not 
been  at  the  house  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  I  had 
forgotten  all  my  worries  with  my  unruly  astral  body, 
and  was  sitting  by  Bessie  in  the  small  drawing-room, 
enjoying  myself  immensely.  Suddenly — mysteri- 
ously—I  felt  something  like  a  violent  push.  Bessie 
vanished  ;  the  drawing-room  vanished  ;  and  I  found 
myself  in  the  street,  standing  in  dripping  rain, 
without  a  hat  or  coat.  I  stood  still  in  bewilderment. 
What  had  happened  ?  A  moment  later  the  proctor 
was  upon  me.  I  gave  my  name  and  college  in  a 
mechanical  way,  and  he  passed  on,  leaving  me  still 
standing  in  the  rain.  What  had  happened  ?  Then 
it  flashed  across  my  mind.  I  understood  its  threats. 
It  had  projected  me  ! 

II. 
I  woke  up  next  morning,  determined  to  have  it 
out  with  it.  I  found,  as  I  expected,  that  it  had 
waited  till  I  was  asleep  ;  then  it  slunk  in  and  united 
without  my  knowing  it.  I  went  and  paid  my  fine, 
and  then,  not  waiting  to  breakfast,  I  proceeded  to 
project  it.  It  would  not  move  !  I  tried  again  and 
again.  I  had  no  more  power  over  it  than  a  child. 
I  knew  it  was  there  ;  but  I  could  not  move  it  an 
inch.  In  wrath,  I  jumped  up,  seized  my  cap,  and 
started  for  the  rajah's  rooms.  The  rogue  saw  what 
I  was  up  to.  I  give  you  my  word,  I  had  not  reached 
the  door  when  it  projected  me  most  viciously,  and  I 
landed  down  in  the  Parks. 

I  was  not  to  be  beaten.  I  came  back  to  college 
at  a  run  and  made  straight  for  the  rajah's  rooms. 
It  was  on  the  lookout  for  me.  As  I  ran  by  the  pas- 
sage leading  to  my  rooms,  which  I  had  to  pass,  it 
rushed  out  on  me,  united,  and  projected  me  back 
again  to  Magdalen  Bridge.  This  happened  three 
times.  Then  I  sat  down,  just  where  I  dropped,  and 
acknowledged  to  myself  that  I  was  in  a  pretty  fix. 
I  had  a  fearful  week  of  it.  Of  course,  wherever  I 
was  it  could  unite  at  once  by  just  thinking  of  me  ; 
and  directly  it  had  united  it  used,  I  believe  out  of 
pure  malice,  to  project  me  somewhere  where  I  did 
not  want  to  go.  It  was  lucky  for  me  that  it  was  new 
to  the  business  ;  its  powers  were  as  yet  very  unde- 
veloped, and  consequently  it  did  not  carry  very  far. 
If  it  could,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  sent  me  to 
Kamtschatka  ;  but,  as  it  was,  I  never  went  further 
than  the  university  boat-house — a  pretty  tidy  step 
on  a  bad  morning.  Still  it  was  improving  ;  and  I 
felt  that  I  must  act  at  once  if  I  did  not  want  to  be  a 
permanent  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

My  only  chance  was  to  engross  its  attention  in 
some  way,  so  that  it  would  forget  me  for  a  little 
while  and  leave  me  free  to  speak  to  the  rajah.  I 
pinned  all  ray  hopes  on  the  rajah.  Well,  one 
morning,  about  a  week  after  it  first  projected  me,  I 
went  for  a  walk  in  Christchurch  Meadow.  We 
were  united,  and  it  had  actually  left  me  in  peace 
ever  since  breakfast.  I  hoped  its  better  feelings 
were  beginning  to  get  the  mastery  of  it,  and,  in 
order  to  see,  I  tried  to  project  it.  No,  it  would  not 
move.     The  creature  was  still  recalcitrant. 

Suddenly  I  saw  Bessie  Drayton  just  in  front  of 
me.  In  delight  at  seeing  her,  I  forgot  about  it,  and, 
quickening  my  pace,  overtook  her  and  lifted  my  hat. 
She  smiled  divinely,  saying  :   "  Why,  Mr.  Nares,  I 

was  just  going  to  write "    At  that  moment,  when  I 

was  listening  to  her  sweet  voice,  it  projected  me. 
Could  ill-nature  go  further  ?  But  luckily  its  mind 
was  not  really  concentrated  on  what  it  was  doing. 
I  believe  it  was  thinking  of  Bessie,  and  consequently 
it  only  carried  about  a  hundred  yards.  I  landed  be- 
hind one  of  the  big  elms,  where  I  \ay  perdu  till  it 
had  gone  by.  It  and  Bessie  passed  me  together, 
and  it  was  grinning  from  ear  to  ear  and  looking  as 
pleased  as  Punch.  And  poor  Bessie,  who  thought 
she  was  talking  to  me,  was  being  most  charming 
to  it. 

I  did  not  waste  time  in  swearing.  I  ran  like  the 
wind  back  to  college,  hoping  that  Bessie's  society 
would  prevent  it  coming  after  rne  till  I  had  spoken 
to  the  rajah.  I  still  retained  one  pull  over  it.  In 
order  to  unite,  it  had  to  come  where  I  was  ;  it  could 
not  resume  me  from  a  distance  as  I  used  to  resume 
it ;  so  if  it  united  now,  it  would  have  to  leave  Bessie. 

By  a  blessed  chance,  the  rajah  was  at  home,  and, 
in  trembling  haste,  I  poured  my  story  into  his  ear. 
He  burst  out  laughing. 

' '  I  was  afraid  of  it  I  "  he  gasped,  holding  his  sides ; 
"  how  splendid  !  " 

I  restrained  my  annoyance,  and,  after  a  time,  he 
became  a  little  more  grave, 

"  Do  help  me  !  "  I  urged  ;  "it  may  unite  at  any 
moment  and  project  me,  the  deuce  knows  where.' 

"  Oh,  it'll  be  all  right  with  the  young  lady." 


"  Not  for  long.  She's  very  particular,  and  won't 
let  it  walk  far  with  her." 

"  Oh,  then  we  must  act.     You  don't  feel  it  yet  ?  " 
"  No  ;  but  do  be  quick  !  " 

The  rajah  locked  his  outer  door,  took  off  his  coat, 
lay  down  on  the  floor,  and  went  into  strong  convul- 
sions.    I  regretted  putting  him  to  so  much  trouble, 
but  my  need  was  urgent,  and  I  knew  that  he  was  a 
good-natured  man.     Presently  he  cried  (and  I  was 
just  getting  alarmed  about  him): 
"  Are  you  there,  Nani-Tal  ?  " 
"Certainly,"  said  an  old  white-haired  gentleman, 
dressed  in  a  sheet,  who  sat  in  the  rajah's  arm-chair. 
"  That's  all  right,"  said  the  rajah,  getting  up  and 
putting  on  his  coat.     "  You  were  very  difficult." 

"  We're  so  busy  just  now,"  said  Nani-Tal,  apolo- 
getically. "  I'm  demonstrating  three  nights  a  week, 
and  the  preparations  take  all  my  time." 

"Well,  you  can't  have  a  boom  for  nothing,"  said 
the  rajah,  smiling. 

"  I  don't  complain,"  said  Nani-Tal  ;  "  I  only  men- 
tioned it  to  excuse  myself  for  keeping  you  waiting. 
I  was  in  New  York  when  you  began  materializing. 
It's  a  lively  city." 

"You  must  tell  him  all  about  it,"  said  the  rajah 
to  me  ;  "  he  won't  be  very  hard  on  us." 

Nani-Tal  was,  however,  rather  severe.  He  said 
it  was  too  bad  of  the  rajah.  How  were  they  to  live 
if  that  sort  of  thing  went  on  ?  Then  he  turned  to 
ine  and  added  :  "  Of  course  you  couldn't  manage  it. 
If  you'd  gone  through  the  course,  you  would  have 
been  all  right.  But  there,  it's  everything  for  nothing, 
nowadays." 

"  My  friend  couldn't  go  to  Thibet." 

"  He  might  have  paid  the  fees,  anyhow,"  grum- 
bled Nani-Tal,  "and  taken  correspondence  les- 
sons." 

We  soothed  him  down  with  the  promise  of  a 
handsome  donation,  and  at  last  he  consented  to 
help  us.  It  was  only  just  in  time,  for  at  that  very 
moment  I  felt  my  astral  body  uniting.  A  second 
later,  it  made  a  violent  effort  to  project  me  ;  of 
course  it  saw  Nani-Tal,  and  knew  it  was  in  for  it. 
The  old  gentleman  was  too  quick  for  it. 

"  Come  out  of  that !  "  he  cried,  imperiously,  and 
the  wretch  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

It  did  my  heart  good  to  hear  Nani-Tal  fall  on  the 
creature.  After  giving  it  no  end  of  a  lecture,  he 
concluded  :  "And  now,  young  man,  you'll  just  go 
back  to  your  jackal  for  a  thousand  years  and  learn 
better  manners." 

The  wretch  protested  ;  it  asked  for  an  elephant  or 
even  a  tiger.     Nani-Tal  was  obdurate. 

"  A  jackal  will  just  suit  you,"  he  said  ;  "be  off!" 
The  creature  vanished.  Simultaneously  Nani-Tal 
began  to  disintegrate. 

"  Wait  a  bit !  "  cried  the  rajah. 

"I  can't;  I'm  summoned  to  St.  James's  Hall. 
There's  a  large  audience,  and  the  professor  has  been 
in  convulsions  seven  minutes." 

I  tried  to  grasp  his  hand  in  thanks. 

"  If  you  want  another,"  he  said,  "  you  must  go 
through  the  course — the  full  course.  There's  no 
other  way.  Let  this  be  a  lesson  to  you."  And 
with  this  parting  remark  he  disintegrated. 

The  rajah  lit  a  cigar,  and  I,  lighter  at  heart  than  I 
had  been  for  many  days,  followed  his  example. 

"  It  was  wrong  of  rue,"  said  the  rajah  ;  "  I  won't 
do  it  again." 

"  It's  a  pity  it  turned  out  so  badly,"  I  remarked  ; 
"  it  was  quite  a  comfort  at  first." 

"They're  all  like  that,  unless  you  keep  a  tight 
hand  on  them.     Shall  you  take  the  course  ?" 

"  Not  I.     I've  had  enough  of  it." 

"  Perhaps  you're  right.  Excuse  me  ;  I  have  to 
go  to  the  Deccan  on  business." 

He  fell  back  on  the  sofa,  apparently  in  a  trance, 
and  I  went  off  to  a  lecture.  It  makes  all  the  differ- 
ence whether  you  know  how  to  do  a  thing  or  not. — 
St.  James's  Gazette. 


Great  Success. 

The  California  Safe  Deposit  and  Trust  Company, 
corner  of  California  and  Montgomery  Streets,  has 
met  with  great  success  since  it  opened  a  Savings 
Department  a  few  months  ago,  the  deposits  in  this 
department  having  aggregated  more  than  $500  000. 

This  is  one  of  the  substantial  banking  institutions 
of  the  city  and  should  receive  a  large  share  of  pub- 
lic patronage. 


—  Field  and  Marine  Glasses,  Barometers, 
Thermometers,  Pocket  -  Compasses,  Pedometers, 
Odometers,  and  many  other  scientific  instruments 
for  holiday  gifts  at  Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market 
Street,  Chronicle  Building,  ground  floor. 


—  Home  Oil  Heater,  the  marvel  of  all. 
Heat  and  light  produced  by  the  Rochester  Lamp. 
John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


—  Cox's  Gelatine—  1725-1891  —checkered 
packets  only.  The  Original  and  Best  Gelatine. 
Ask  for  new  and  large  packet. 


—  Microscopes  for  Holiday  Presents  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 

—  Arthur  B.  Pierson  is  now  located  at 
225  Kearny  Street.     Books  and  stationery. 


—Mothers  be  sure  and  use  "  Mrs.  Winslow's 
Soothing  Syrup"  for  your  children  while  teething. 

—  Dr.  E.  O.  Cochrane,  Dentist,  850  Market, 
cor.  Stockton  (over  drug  store).    Office  hours,  9  to  5. 


BEECHAM'S 


by  removing:  the  waste  1  > 


I' 


BjBI       I     %?     matter  which  is  clog-. 


euro  all  Bilious  and  ' ' 
i  .-» ervous  disorders,  and  will  quickly  re-  ] ! 
?  lieve  Sick  Headache. 

Of  all  drug-gists.     Price  2G  cents  a  box 

New  \  ork  Depot,  365  Canal  St.        33  j 


WALL 

PAPER 


Samples  sent  FREE 

to  any  address,  with 

guide  how  to  select 

and  order  paper.    | 


White  Blanks. 
Gold  Papers  .. 


.  6  centa* 
10  cents! 


EJ.  &.  TtTTCi  n;   t.!T.-r.  eg.  CO. 

710-713-714-716  Broadway.  Oakland,  Cal. 


H.   S.    BRIDGE    &    CO. 

MERCHANT    TAILORS, 

Direct  Importers  of  fine  'Woolens, 
622  Market  St.  (up  stairs),  opp.  Palace  Hotel 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Shirts  to  Order  a  Specialty. 


FOREIGN    PHOTOGRAPHS 

(DIRECT    IMPORTATION). 

O-    H.    XDTT^rTOTO"    efts    CO. 

116  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  announce  a 
NEW  CATALOGUE  of  over  10,000  subjects,  com- 
prising  the  important  Views,  Paintings,  and  Sculpture  of  the 
Old   World,   mounted    and   unmounted.      Braun's   Carbon 
Photogranhs.     Mailed  for  10c.  in  stamps. 


MT.  VERNON  COMPANY,  BALTIMORE 

The  undersigned  having  been  appointed  AGENTS  FOR 
THE  PACIFIC  COAST  for  the  sale  of  the  manufactures  of 
above  company,  have  now  in  store  : 

SAIL  DUCK— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
HYDRAULIC— ALL  NUMBERS  ; 
DRAPER  AND  WAGON  DUCK, 

From  30  to  120  inches  wide  ;  and  a  complete  assortment  of 
all  qualities.  28^-inch  Dock,  from  7  Ounces  to 
15  Ounces,  inclusive. 

MURPHY,  GRANT  &  CO.  j 


CONSUMPTION. 

Ibuve  a  punitive  remedy  for  the  above  disease;  by  its 
rise  thousands  of  cases  of  the  worst  kind  and  of  long 
standing  have  been  cured.  Indeed  so  strong  is  my  faith 
in  its  efficacy,  that  I  will  send  TWO  BOTTLES  FREE,  with 
a  VALUABLE  TREATISE  on  this  disease  to  any  suf- 
ferer who  will  send  me  their  Express  and  P.  O.  address, 
T.  A.  Slocum,  M.  C,  1S3  Pearl  St.,  N.  ?. 


Educational. 


ST.   MATTHEW'S   HALL 

BAN  MATEO,  CAL. 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 

TWENTY-FIFTH  TEAR. 

Rkv.  ALFRED  T.EE  BREWER.  M.  A..  PnmctPAL. 
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HEALDS 


BUSINESS   COLLEGE, 

24  Post  Street,  San  Francisco. 

For  875  this  College  instructs  in  Shorthand,  Type-writl 
ing,  Book-keeping,  Telegraphy,  Penmanship,  Drawing,  allthi  I 
English  Branches,  and  everything  pertaining  to  business,  foil 
six  full  months.  We  have  sixteen  teachers,  and  give  inili- 
vidual  instruction  to  all  our  pupils.  Our  school  has  its  grad  ■ 
uates  in  every  part  of  the  State.     Send  for  circular. 

E.  P.  HEALD,  President    \ 

C.  8.  HALEY,  Secretary. 
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MISS    HELEN    R.  CHAMBERLAIN'S 
ART    STUI>IO, 

Mil  bin- 
No.  S  Montgomery  Avenue,  Room  14.  ■  ' 


Water-Colors,  Oil-Paintings,   and  Sketches  of   Califoj 
Wild    Flowers  a  specialty.     Hours  from  11  to  4  on  . 
days,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays. 


The  European  School  For  Girls 

2127  Jackson  St.  and  2433  Buchanan  St. 

Thorough  instruction  in  English.  French  and  Genua* 
taught  and  spoken  from  lowest  grades  upwards.  Teacher 
of  acknowledged  ability  only.  A  few  boarders  received  11 
family.  Boys  under  nine  years  admitted  into  primary  ant 
kindergarten.  Next  term  will  begin  Jan.  4,  1898< 

MISS  BOLTE,  Principal. 


LARCHBR    SCHOOL    OF 

LANGUAGES 

Flood  Building,  Koom  70,  San  Francisco. 

Lessons  in  all  languages,  day  and  evening.  Nativ 
Teachers  only. 

65  Lessons  for  918.00.     Trial  lessons  free. 

Students  prepared  for  Harvard,  Yale,  Brown,  Berkeley 
and  Stanford  Universities  in  French,  German,  Latin 
Greek,  etc. 


December  28,  1891. 
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VANITY    FAIR. 

I     Ladies'  big  hats,  worn  at  theatres,  are  at  last  the 
J!  basis  of  a  lawsuit.     Henry  Hilbert,  of  Berwick,  Pa., 
(has  just  brought  such  an  action  against  the  manage- 
1  ment  of  the  Berwick  Opera-House.      Mr.  Hilbert 
I  alleges  that  Henry  E.   Sherman,  manager  for  the 
llopera-house  owners,  received  from  him  the  admis- 
1:  Bsion  fee  to   the   opera-house  on  a   recent   evening 
upon    the    false   and    fraudulent    pretext    that   the 
plaintiff  should  see  the  show,  or  at  least  the  stage. 
An  usher  seated  Mr.  Hilbert  directly  behind  Misses 
Laura  Gorton  Greisimer  and  Libbie  Greisimer,  her 
sister.     Each  of  these  ladies  wore  a  hat  of  twenty- 
one  and  one-half  inches  diameter  across  the  brim. 
Touching   each   other,  as  they   must  in  -adjoining 
seats,  these   combined  brims  measured  forty-three 
inches  across.    The  hats  were  slightly  tilted,  in  keep- 
ing with  a  prevalent  style,  to  the  back  of  their  wear- 
ers' heads,  so  as  completely  to  shut  out  the  com- 
plainant's view  of  the  stage  or  anything  thereon.    In 
his  formal  complaint,  Mr.    Hilbert  alleges  that  he 
politely  asked  the  ladies  thus  obstructing  his  view  to 
remove  their  hats.     They  not  only  refused  to  do  so, 
but  one  of  them  giggled  at  him.     He  then  appealed 
to  the  usher  to  have  the  obstructions  removed.   That 
functionary  demurred,  saying  that  they  were  "  nice 
ladies,   visiting  the  bank-cashier*s    family,"  and  it 
would  be  too  bad  to  offend  them  by  urging  a  matter 
of  such  delicacy. 


Beauty  is  not  altogether  an  accident.  It  may  be 
cultivated.  '  We  have  been  cultivating  it,  more  or 
less  unconsciously,  and  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
this  long  time  past.  In  comparison  with  any  earlier 
age,  ours  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  hygienic 
one.  Now,  the  relations  between  hygienic  and 
physical  beauty  need  not  be  greatly  insisted  upon. 
Beauty  of  the  higher  order  is  very  closely  connected 
with  brains.  Brains  seem  too  much  wanting  in 
earlier  feminine  portraiture,  because  education  has 
made  us  conscious  of  that  defect.  We  are  no  longer 
quite  satisfied  with  a  beautiful  face  that  shows  no 
trace  of  mind.  We  begin  to  perceive  that  it  is  a 
mere  exquisite  mask.  But  the  higher  kind  of  beauty 
becoming  general  among  women,  because  we 
are  becoming  much  more  careful  of  their  mental 
raining.  Physical  beauty  may  be  made  in  the 
;chool-room.  Then  let  us  turn  to  the  playing-fields. 
Never  were  our  girls  so  active  or  so  varied  in  their 
pastimes  as  they  are  to-day.  They  are  good  at  the 
oar  ;  they  are  great  cyclists  ;  they  are  not  easily 
beaten  in  the  lennis-court.  Athletics  make  for 
physical  beauty  in  an  almost  incalculable  degree. 
There  is  more  beauty  now  than  ever  before,  and 
there  are  reasons  for  it.     And  because  there  is  more 

I  beauty  than  ever,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so 
much  enthusiasm  about  it.  And,  again,  the 
beauties  of  the  next  generation  will  probably  be 
much  more  beautiful  than  ours. 
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The  Scotch  Marquis  of  Aisla,  whose  marriage  the 
other  day  with  a  Perth  girl  of  humble  parentage 
reated  so  much  talk  in  England,  met  his  wife-and 
became  acquainted  with  her  on  board  a  steamer  re- 
aming from  Bombay.  Somehow  or  other  (com- 
ments a  woman  who  has  traveled  much),  women  on 
board  a  ship,  especially  during  long  voyages,  always 
ippear  ten  times  more  attractive  to  the  male  passen- 
•igers  than  they  would  on  land,  even  the  homeliest 
old  harridan  finding  her  admirers,  and  men  ready 
and  anxious  to  flirt  with  her  during  the  voyage.  In- 
deed, I  have  often  wondered  why  it  is  that  mothers, 
with  marriageable  daughters,  or  elderly  spinsters,  in 
search  of  affinities,  do  not  devote  a  portion  of  the 
year  to  making  sea-voyages.  Efforts  of  this  kind 
would  soon  be  crowned  with  success,  for  quite  a 
number  of  English  officers'  wives,  who  have  asked 
for  English  maids  and  nurses  to  be  sent  out  to  them 
in  India  and  who  have  paid  their  passage,  have  been 
both  disappointed  and  disgusted  on  the  arrival  of 
the  girls  at  Bombay  to  find  that  they  had  become 
engaged  during  the  voyage  to  be  married,  frequently 
, to  officers  in  the  very  regiments  to  which  their  own 
!husbands  belonged.  They,  therefore,  not  only  had 
to  pay  the  costly  passage  out  of  a  servant  girl  who 
tendered  her  resignation  on  landing,  but  were,  more- 
over, called  upon  to  receive  her  on  terms  of  social 
equality  as  the  bride  of  a  brother  officer. 


I  American  men  are  thus  criticised  by  Mrs.  Kemble 
*in  her  book  of  reminiscences:  "Their  own  private 
IV  ■  concerns  absorb  all  their  energy.  They  would  have 
v  Ito  resign  the  engrossing  pursuit  of  indefinite  wealth 
-  Ifor  a  settled  small  stipend  as  members  of  Congress 
--  tif  they  adopted  the  government  of  the  country  as 


their  business  ;  and  they  are  quite  content  to  give 
that  over  to  a  class  of  men  whose  intellectual  quali- 
ties and  general  capacity  are  at  once  stamped  as  of 
an  inferior  order  by  their  being  what  is  technically 
called  'politicians' — a  term  which,  in  this  country, 
not  infrequently  means  a  low,  ignorant,  unprincipled 
man,  who,  being  quite  unequal  to  the  successful 
management  of  his  own  private  affairs,  undertakes 
those  of  the  nation.  .  .  .  There  are  no  men  of  leis- 
ure ;  the  men  of  wealth  are  all  money-makers,  de- 
voted to  that  supreme  '  industry '  ;  the  gentlemen  (of 
whom  there  is  no  class),  are  professional  men — 
lawyers,  physicians,  bankers,  merchants — with  a 
sufficiently  thorough  knowledge  of  their  own  peculiar 
business  and  a  superficial  smattering  of  general  non- 
technical education,  and  they  keep  absolutely  aloof 
from  politics  and  politicians  as  they  would  keep  aloof 
from  dirty  work  and  dirty  people." 


The  "gilded  youth  "  of  Vienna  may  be  considered 
well  named,  for  they  have  taken  to  gilding  their 
mustache-ends.  This  is  a  frivolity  —  though  men 
have  often  painted  as  well  as  padded  themselves — 
which  has  been  unknown  in  modern  times,  and  will, 
no  doubt,  be  considered  a  novelty.  It  was,  how- 
ever, practiced  among  the  Romans,  who  powdered 
their  hair  with  gold — the  Emperor  Comraodus  to  such 
an  extent  that  "when  the  sun  shone  on  his  head,  it 
appeared  on  fire."  Josephus  tells  us  that  the  Jews 
used  to  do  it,  which  seems  much  at  variance  with 
their  reputation  for  economy.  In  the  twelfth  cent- 
ury, the  young  gentlemen  of  Europe  vied  with  one 
another,  so  far  as  their  hair  went  (and  it  went  a  good 
way),  in  effeminacy,  and  wore  it  even  longer  than 
women  ;  what  reads  very  strange,  an  old  chron- 
icler tells  us,  that  this  custom  was  discontinued 
through  the  dream  of  a  young  knight,  in  which  he 
was  "suffocated  in  his  curls."  The  world  of  fash- 
ion, always  superstitious,  was  terrified  at  this  warn- 
ing, and  the  young  men  cut  their  hair  for  a  year  or 
two,  and  then  wore  it  long  again  ;  but  they  never 
thought  of  gilding  it. 

A  London  weekly  deems  it  worthy  of  record  as  a 
"bright  idea"  that  a  society  woman,  who  gave  a 
chrysanthemum  show  in  her  parlors,  sent,  next  day, 
the  flowers  to  the  hospitals.  American  women  have 
done  this  for  a  long  time.  Several  years  ago,  when 
Miss  Carrie  Astor  became  Mrs.  Orme  Wilson,  ten 
thousand  dollars'  worth  of  roses  were  distributed  at 
sick-beds  the  next  morning.  In  the  same  paragraph 
is  recorded  the  "novel"  notion  of  an  Oxford  un- 
dergraduate, who,  giving  a  luncheon,  and  the  day 
proving  drear,  "  shut  up  his  shutters,  lit  his  candles, 
and  welcomed  his  friends  as  if  the  convivial  hour  of 
evening  had  already  arrived."  Still  a  third  American 
commonplace  which  pleases  English  people  is  the 
floral  wedding-bell.  Last  season,  at  one  of  the 
Anglo-American  weddings  over  there,  it  was  intro- 
duced, to  the  amazement  and  delight  of  the  guests. 

One  New  York  woman  has  quite  decided  that  her 
duty  to  her  daughters,  even  of  the  third  and  fourth 
generation,  is  to  leave  to  them,  in  a  trunk  of  gowns, 
just  that  picturesque  personal  reminder  of  herself 
that  nothing  else,  perhaps,  will  so  potently  express. 
Every  year  from  her  wardrobe,  compiled  of  gowns 
from  London,  Paris,  and  New  York,  she  selects  one 
or  two  among  the  most  elegant  of  fabrics,  most  dis- 
tinctive of  the  prevailing  style,  and  most  becoming 
to  her  fair  loveliness.  These,  with  the  satin  shoes 
to  match,  silk  stockings,  and  long  gloves,  she  has 
most  carefully  packed  in  an  old-fashioned  attic- 
chest.  Laid  here  and  there  in  the  folds  of  silk  are 
tiny  sachets,  containing  her  favorite  perfume,  and 
pinned  to  the  gown  is  a  slip  of  paper  bearing  the 
date  on  which  it  was  bought,  its  maker's  name,  and 
the  most  prominent  entertainments  at  which  it  was 
worn.  To  these,  each  year,  she  adds  one  of  her 
loveliest  bonnets,  and  in  the  slowly  accumulating 
collection  are  several  white  and  colored  parasols, 
and  her  bridal-dress,  with  the  bouquet  faded  but 
wrapped  in  tissue-paper  to  prevent  its  falling  to 
pieces.  "  I  just  want  to  assure  my  granddaughters, 
in  this  manner,"  says  she,  "  that  their  grandmother 
appeared  creditably  in  public,  and  that  she  always 
cherished  a  proper  love  of  appropriate  and  dainty 
personal  adornment — a  most  beautiful  feminine 
trait  that  I  trust  they  may  ever  emulate  me  in.  Too 
few  women,  nowadays,  think  it  worth  while  to  save 
their  gowns,  and  it's  a  pity  ;  for,  though  our  ball- 
dresses  appear  commonplace  enough  to  our  eyes,  a 
century  hence,  when  they  are  perfumed  and  tinted 
by  Time's  hand,  they  will  possess  a  pretty  historical 
value  of  their  own,  and  a  fine  flavor  of  romantic  in- 
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terest  will  linger  about  the  names  of  dear  old  ladies 
who  wore  them  during  the  gay  winter  of  '91  and 
'92-" 

Concerning  a  recent  paragraph  printed  in  this  de- 
partment, we  have  received  the  following  : 

351  Jefferson  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

December  7,  i8or. 

In  your  issue  of  November  30th,  a  paragraph  taken  from 
the  New  York  Times  is  criticised.  As  1  am  responsible  for 
"  Her  Point  of  View,"  the  department  from  which  the  para- 
graph is  taken,  1  should  like  to  reply  to  the  criticism.  The 
gentleman  who  wore  naval  full-dress  to  a  "  small  dinner"  is 
nota"naval  reserve,"  nor  is  he  too  "young"  to  have  se- 
cured his  commission  as  lieutenant  in  the  service.  To  the 
writer,  the  trend  of  the  sketch  seemed  to  show  obviously  that 
he  was  requested  to  wear  the  uniform,  as  was  the  case.  Had 
his  personal  taste  dictated  the  display,  the  same  feeling  would 
have  permitted,  doubtless,  his  dining  at  a  restaurant. 

M.  H.  W. 

A  curious  breach -of- promise  case,  which  has  just 
been  tried  in  England,  gives  us  a  passing  glimpse 
into  the  high  life  below  stairs  in  Europe  (writes  the 
Marquise  de  Fontenoy).  The  faithless  defendant  in 
the  case  was  one  of  the  assistant  valets  of  the  Earl 
of  Northbrook.  His  regular  wages  were  exactly 
twenty  dollars  a  month,  but  his  income  amounted  to 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month, 
the  difference  being  derived  from  tips  contributed  by 
visitors  to  the  Earl.  This  means  that  the  man  made 
close  upon  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  from  tips 
alone.  The  system  of  tipping  is  one  of  the  most 
pernicious  features  of  English  social  life,  and  a 
round  of  visits  to  English  country-houses  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  seasons  constitutes  a  terrible 
drain  on  the  purse.  There  are  innumerable  people 
to  be  feed,  from  the  butler  down  to  the  very  stable- 
boy.  In  view  of  the  handsome  income  enjoyed  by 
this  faithless  gentleman's  gentleman,  the  jury 
awarded  the  parlor-maid,  whom  he  had  jilted,  eight 
hundred  pounds  sterling. 


A  competent  authority  on  dress  declares,  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  that  the  coloring  of  a  gown 
should  always  harmonize  with  the  hair,  that  the  lat- 
ter is  always  the  key-note  of  the  whole  arrangement, 
and  whatever  blends  agreeably  with  its  tints  is  sure 
to  be  becoming.  A  person  with  red  hair  should  always 
wear  brown  as  much  as  possible  ;  the  pale  blues  and 
other  light  tints,  so  much  affected  by  persons  of  this 
coloring,  are  not  nearly  so  effective.  A  Titian  beauty, 
who  has  the  courage  of  her  convictions,  rarely  wears 
any  other  color  ;  she  dons  brown-cloth,  brown-velvet, 
and  even  brown-tulle  ball-dresses  ;  she  consequently 
has  always  an  air  of  distinction,  and  is  invariably  a 
symphony  in  color.  It  is  often  the  case  that  these 
temptingly  pretty  pinks,  blues,  and  lilacs,  do  not 
make  the  wearer  look  so  well  as  some  less  obvious 
color.  A  New  York  woman  of  society  had  a  beauti- 
ful young  cousin  from  an  inland  town  visiting  her, 
whom  she  proposed  to  introduce  to  society,  and 
she  was  particularly  anxious  that  h-r  first  appear- 
ance should  be  a  success.  The  girl  was  exces- 
sively handsome,  but  her  clever  hostess  at  once 
recognized  the  fact  that  her  robust,  full-blown 
beauty  required  careful  management.  "Show  me 
your  gown,  Annie,"  she  said,  and  together  they 
tried  on  the  pretty  white-and-pink  ball-dress,  which, 
although  charmingly   fresh,   failed   to   satisfy   Mrs. 

B 's  ideas.     "  She  is,  without  doubt,  very  pretty, 

but  she  looks  too  buxom,  and -she  certainly  wants 
distinction  ;  she  would  hardly  be  looked  at  twice," 
was  her  verdict  to  herself  ;  then  she  added  aloud  : 
"  Wait  a  moment,  dear,"  and,  leaving  the  room,  she 
returned  with  a  simple  black-tulle  gown  of  her  own, 
made  with  a  jet  cuirass  waist  that  fitted  like  a  glove, 
with  the  merest  edge  of  black  lace  around  the  low- 
cut  neck  and  tiny  sleeves.  "  Try  this,"  she  con- 
tinued. The  effect  on  the  girl  was  truly  magical, 
and  she  looked  really  regal.  "You  shall  wear  it 
to-night,"  said  her  cousin,  decisively  ;  and  the  re- 
sult proved  the  truth  of  her  logic.  The  Western 
beauty  was  a  complete  and  brilliant  success,  and, 
after  that  evening,  she  could  wear  what  she  liked,  as 
she  was  universally  conceded  to  be  the  belle  of  the 
season.  "  I  owe  it  all  to  your  black  gown.  Cousin 
Belle,"  she  declared,  with  becoming  modesty  ;  and 
she  was  probably  not  altogether  wrong. 


Five  dollars  a  week  is  not  much  to  marry  upon  in 
any  state  of  life,  even  when  you  possess  a  capital  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  But  young  Mr.  Macpherson, 
whose  affairs  have  been  occupying  the  serious  at- 
tention of  the  Manchester  Bankruptcy  Court,  seems 
to  have  regarded  money  matters  by  a  light  of  his 
own,  and  a  very  rosy  light,  too.  When  he  got 
married,  he  paid — or,  rather,  he  contracted  to  pay — 
sixteen  dollars  for  the  bride's  bouquet  ;  and  the 
wedding-trip  to  Paris,  with  a  stay  at  the  Grand 
Hotel,  ran  away  with  three  hundred  dollars.  When 
he  furnished  a  nest  for  his  bride,  he  proceeded  on 
the  principle  that  "  the  best  goods  are  the  cheapest 
in  the  long  run"  ;  so  he  ordered  a  piano,  at  three 
hundred  and  ninety  dollars,  and  incurred  a  bill  of 
four  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  for  decorating 
the  house.  The  little  account  for  furniture  came  to 
three  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  which 
would  be  rather  a  heavy  draft  upon  a  capital  of 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  and  an  income  of  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  dollars  a  year.  Mr.  Macpherson  did 
not  allow  it  to  be  a  draft  upon  either  the  one  or  the 
other.  And  when  creditors  murmured,  he  offered 
to  "put  on  the  gloves  and  arrange  the  matter." 
Those  misunderstood  men  had  no  desire  to  be  paid 
in  that  way,  and  now  Mr.  Macpherson  is  in  the 
bankruptcy  court,  and  the  registrar  is  talking  darkly 
about  "ordering  a  prosecution." 
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530  "Washington  St. 


SAN  FB  AN  C  IB  CO 

Our  Champagnes  are  the  only  ones  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  produced  by  fermentation 
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To   any  lady   mentioning   the  Argonaut, 
and  addressing 

"FAIR  I  SQUARE," 

65  Green  Street,  New  York. 

SPOT  CASHS1: 

■with  stool  and  scarf,  for  $298.50  spot  cash,  t.  o.  b. 
The  best  and  cheapest  Piano,^  tne  most  for  the 
money  ever  offered  to  the  public.  Other  Pianos 
are  sold  oa  installments,  exchanged  or  rented 
by  us,  but  not  thij  one.  Five  years  guarantee. 
Call  and  see  1 1  or  send  for  a  circular.  Also  one 
Still  lower— $'236.00. 
A.  I.  BANCROFT  A  CO. 
vo*ftt303SntterSUS.F. 
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Positively  cures  Chapped  Sk!n,        jtS 
Lips,  and  all  roughness  caused  bv  sMk^-:t 
aslng  Impure Sosips,  Cold  Wind  o'r  *"  Cw"' 
Sunburn.  Llllie  Lanetrv.  Mrs.  Pot-    -lr^    - 
ter.  Ellen  Terry  and  Marlon  Harland  \  J  j 

use  and  recommend  It.    On  sale  at  all  * 

drustrists  or  by  mail.  25  cir.    10  N.  Broad  St..  Pittla, 
WatV s  Peptonized  Soda  Mini  Pellets  cures  J>ys^et>aa 
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Deposits  Receivedfrom  $1  and  Upward* 

jOV**^  CALIFORNIA. ^     <£  ^5k 

IbankI 

Pacific  Bank,  Treasurer. 

Capital  Stock,    -    $1,000,000 

Paid  up  in  Cash SS33.333.33 

Subject  to  Call G6U,B0G.67 

Interest  per  annum  (  5.52%  on  TERM  Deposits.    '   ' 
lor  last  two  (ears:  I  4. DO    on  ORDINARY   Deposits. 

It.  O.  Carr,  Columbus  Waterhouse, 

Manager  and  Secty.  President 

San  FraoclMO,  California,  July  1. 1891. 


A  Graceful  Act 

Of  hospitality  is  to  offer  your 
evening  guests  a  cup  of 
Bouillon  before  leaving.  Use 
Armour's  Extract  of  Beef  and 
boiling  water;  add  salt, 
pepper  and  a  thin  slice  of 
lemon  to  each  cup.  Serve 
with  plain  crackers. 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chic 
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THE         ARGONAUT. 


December  28,  1891. 


Who  said  that  Christmas  pantomimes  were  going 
out  of  fashion  ?  During  the  past  week,  four  city 
theatres  have  been  devoted  to  this  class  of  entertain- 
ment:  the  "Devil's  Auction  "has  been  revived  at 
one  ;  the  Tivoli  has  produced  an  olio,  called  "  The 
Island  of  Zenobar"  ;  "  Mother  Goose  "  has  cackled 
at  a  humble  theatre  ;  and  another  one  has  been  de- 
livered of  a  spectacular  variety-show,  named  "  Afra." 
Of  the  merits  of  these  several  pieces,  it  is  not  easy  to 
judge  for  want  of  a  standard  of  comparison  ;  they 
all  seemed  to  please  their  audiences.  A  Christmas 
audience  is  peculiar  ;  it  consists  largely  of  children, 
who  are  sure  to  enjoy  the  spectacle,  if  it  be  bright, 
exciting,  and  funny  ;  nor  are  adults  disposed  to  be 
critical  at  so  merry  a  season.  But,  perhaps,  the  rule 
might  be  laid  down  that  the  closer  a  Christmas  pan- 
tomime adheres  to  the  nursery  tale,  or  to  the  im- 
memorial Clown,  Harlequin,  and  Columbine,  the 
more  likely  will  it  be  to  make  a  hit. 

It  is  too  much  the  fashion,  at  the  present  day,  to 
dazzle  audiences  with  spectacular  effects  of  roaring 
waterfalls,  flashing  lights,  and  iridescent  optical 
miracles,  the  whole  set  off  with  processions  of  fairies 
and  Amazons,  with  the  most  surprisingly  liberal  dis- 
play of  charms,  and  the  most  limited  display  of  cos- 
tume. But  the  young  folks  would,  perhaps,  rather 
have  their  old  friend  Harlequin,  with  his  wooden 
sword,  Pantaloon,  with  his  priggish  antics,  Clown, 
glorious  iu  his  floury  coat,  and  sweet  Columbine, 
in  her  short  skirts,  and  with  her  smiling  face.  Do 
clown's  jokes  ever  pall  ?  "I  give  you  my  word,  sir," 
said  a  gray-headed  lawyer,  "  that  I  went  every  year 
for  ten  years  to  see  the  Christmas  pantomime,  and  I 
knew  all  the  jokes  by  heart ;  but  I  laughed  at  them 
as  heartily  the  last  time  I  heard  them  as  the  first." 
Was  there  ever  a  youth  who,  at  some  time  or  other, 
was  not  in  love  with  Columbine  ?  She  was,  in  real- 
ity, quite  often  an  old  la-ly  who  had  played  the  part 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  whose  make-up  was 
a  triumph  of  art  over  nature  ;  but  to  the  boys  she 
was  ever  fresh  and  ever  young,  too  sweet  and  radi- 
ant for  this  vulgar  world. 

The  attraction  of  the  old  pantomime  was  its  child- 
ish simplicity.  It  was  adapted  to  the  meanest  under- 
standing. No  ten-year-old  child  ever  needed  to  have 
its  jokes  explained;  When  the  original  Harlequin 
appeared  on  the  stage,  with  bare  feet,  his  face 
blacked,  and  a  parti-colored  coat,  his  very  appear- 
ance started  the  boys  laughing.  In  a  later  stage  of 
existence,  when  shod  and  shovel- hatted,  he  tried  to 
kiss  Columbine,  and  the  Clown  tripped  him  up,  and 
sat  down  on  his  back,  the  humor  of  the  situation 
was  irresistible  to  youths  entering  into  their  teens, 
and  even  their  honored  parents  condescended  to 
smile.  When  the  policeman  appeared,  and  Clown, 
at  an  upper  window,  emptied  a  sack  of  flour  on  his 
head,  the  drollery  of  his  appearance  set  the  children 
screeching  ;  and  when  the  bear  was  let  loose,  and 
Clown  chopped  off  his  tail  by  inches  with  a  hatchet, 
was  ever  such  a  funny  thing  seen  before  in  the 
world  ?  Our  modern  pantomimes  can  never  con- 
vulse their  audiences  as  this  sort  of  thing  did. 

It  was  delightful  to  the  young,  and  their  enjoy- 
ment was  to  their  elders  the  best  possible  spectacle. 
To  see  a  group  of  three  or  four  children  at  one 
of  those  pantomimes,  intent,  breathless,  gasping 
with  excitement,  their  eyes  flashing,  and  their 
mouths  open  ;  the  elder  hastily,  in  a  few  grudged 
words,  explaining  to  his  younger  brothers  and 
sisters  what  was  coming,  and  the  baby  gazing 
in  rapt  bliss — it  does  not  often  happen  to  a  man  or 
woman  to  be  treated  to  such  an  exquisite  show  as 
that.  And  when  the  thoughts  drift  away  from  the 
children's  enjoyment,  how  memory  will  recall  other 
pantomimes  to  which  we  went  in  our  youth,  band-in- 
hand  with  one  who  was  dear,  very  dear,  and  who 
now  has  faded  away  so  completely  that  she  has 
forgotten  our  kisses  and  we  have  forgotten  her 
name  1 

Those  were  brave  old  days,  when  Fox  played 
Humpty  Dumpty  and  sat  on  the  wall.  She  was 
there,  in  her  pretty  white  frock,  with  a  blue  sash 
which  matched  her  eyes,  and  at  the  thrilling  parts 
a  little,  warm  hand  stretched  back  to  be  clasped  by 
way  of  comfort  and  sympathy.  And  the  walk  home 
afterward,  and  the  reminiscences  of  the  panto- 
mime, which  showed,  strange  to  say,  that  each  joke, 
and  each  tour  de  force,  had  struck  two  young  minds 
exactly  alike.  And  the  dreams  afterward,  in  which 
Arabella  was  playing  Columbine,  and  her  youthful 
lover  was  the  bear,  upon  whose  tail  a  ruthless  Clown 
was  preparing  to  operate  with  his  axe.  Bah  !  Why 
st*  dead  ashes  ?  Arabella  is  a  stout,  middle-aged 
person,  who  has  conscientious  scruples  against  the 
theatre,  and  her  old  adorer  carries  round  the  plate 
at  church. 
'Tis  perhaps  as  well.     For  your  modern  panto- 


mime, which  would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  the 
days  when  Mrs.  Polk  reigned  at  the  White  House, 
is  a  variant  upon  the  Oriental  slave-market.  In 
the  ancient  and  splendid  city  of  Bagdad,  in  a  se- 
cluded court-yard,  which  is  shaded  with  palms  and 
orange-trees,  a  famous  merchant  keeps  his  ware- 
house. He  does  not  advertise.  He  does  not  court 
publicity.  He  has  all  the  customers  he  wants— a 
few  wealthy  pashas,  the  British  Resident,  an  occa- 
sional merchant  from  Bombay,  or  an  amateur  from 
the  upper  ranks  of  the  Indian  army.  He  deals  in  a 
peculiar  class  of  goods,  chiefly  produced  in  Cir- 
cassia  and  the  countries  on  the  slope  of  the  Cau- 
casus. When  a  consignment  reaches  him,  he  dis- 
patches a  confidential  messenger,  with  a  mysterious 
message  to  be  whispered  in  the  ears  of  a  few  fav- 
ored customers.  What  happens  when  they  call, 
there  is  no  need  to  tell.  The  merchant  is  a  man  of 
the  strictest  integrity  and  would  scorn  to  deceive, 
but  buyers  have  rights  ;  and  he  is  not  the  man  to 
object  to  a  thorough  and  searching  examination  of 
his  wares.  In  that  business,  it  is  a  standing  rule 
that  goods,  once  delivered,  will  not  be  taken  back. 
The  price  is  high,  but  the  buyer  knows  exactly  what 
he  is  getting  for  his  money.  When  he  returns  home, 
he  does  not  say  he  has  been  to  the  pantomime  ;  but 
that,  perhaps,  is  because  pantomimes  are  not  in 
fashion  in  Turkey. 

When  lovely  Pelagia  rose  from  her  sea-shell  be- 
fore the  audience  which  overflowed  the  theatre  at 
Alexandria,  with  her  mystic  cestus  round  her 
waist,  and,  with  a  tremulous  shiver,  shook  the  per- 
fume from  her  locks  and  the  emeralds  from  her 
zone,  she  was  alone  ;  it  was  to  one  fair  woman  that 
the  enraptured  spectators  paid  homage  as  they 
yelled  "Aphrodite!"  at  the  pitch  of  their  lungs. 
We,  forsooth,  must  have  a  dozen,  a  score,  of  Aphro- 
dites to  satiate  our  jaded  appetite.  Nymphs  in 
black,  in  red,  in  yellow,  in  green  ;  dancers  in  in- 
finitesimal skirts,  and  dancers  in  tights  ;  figurantes 
in  flesh  -  colored  leggins  and  trunks  of  every  size 
and  hue,  but  all  of  them  designed  to  reveal  that 
which  they  pretend  to  hide  ;  tall  girls,  short  girls, 
girls  with  slender  figures,  girls  rich  in  sensuous 
curves,  lithe  Dianas,  plump  Venuses,  and  girls 
with  opulent  forms  that  would  have  drawn  tears 
from  Rubens — the  impresario  of  the  day  serves 
them  all  up  in  turn,  and  bows  to  the  orchestra- 
chairs,  in  the  language  of  the  notion-dealer:  "If 
you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  for  it." 

It  may  be  all  right,  it  must  be  all  right,  for 
such  plays  draw  audiences  and  make  money  for 
author  and  manager  ;  but  it  is  most  assuredly  not 
pantomime,  and,  above  all,  not  Christmas  panto- 
mime. There  was  a  time  when  that  sort  of  play 
used  to  be  called  a  "  Model- Artist  Show,"  and  there 
was,  at  any  rate,  something  honest  in  that  title. 
Now  you  are  invited  to  witness  a  spectacular 
operetta,  or  a  spectacular  extravaganza  ;  the  real 
thing  exhibited  being  the  female  form  divine,  with  as 
little  covering  on  it  as  the  police  will  tolerate. 

Nor  are  such  plays  art.  A  ballet  by  the  success- 
ors of  Taglioni  or  Ellsler  is  a  poem  to  those  who 
can  read  the  meaning  of  the  graceful  movements  of 
the  dancers  ;  it  is  a  symphony  in  action.  But  the 
marches  of  these  undressed  women,  who  are  called 
Amazons  or  Naiads,  are  simply  appeals  to  coarse  in- 
stincts. They  probably  suit  the  bald-heads  in  the 
front-rows  of  the  orchestra  ;  but  why  should  ladies 
go  to  see  them  ?  Why  should  children  be  taken  to 
behold  such  shows,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be  taught 
that  modesty  is  the  most  charming  of  the  virtues  ? 
When  the  taste  of  the  Romans,  already  depraved  by 
gladiatorial  shows,  insisted  on  the  spectacles  which 
Chrysostora  denounces  with  lurid  realism,  they  left 
their  daughters  at  home.  Occasionally,  their  wives 
refused  to  be  left ;  Faustina  was  a  stickler  for  her 
rights  ;  the  Roman  matron  rarely  preserved  the 
capacity  to  blush.  But  the  fair  young  girls  at  Rome 
were  not  permitted  to  witness  such  performances  as 
that  in  which  the  Empress  Theodora  won  her  fame 
and  her  husband.  In  the  decadence,  the  Romans 
respected  few  things  ;  but  one  of  the  few  was  the 
innocence  of  a  virgin.  Odd,  isn't  it,  that  a  people, 
whose  society  leader  was  oftener  than  not  a  Messa- 
lina,  should  have  been  more  decorous  in  this  matter 
of  shows  than  the  peoples  of  modern  Christendom  ? 


At  the  theatres  during  the  week  commencing 
December  30th  :  the  Carleton  Opera  Company  in 
'*  Indigo"  ;  and  repetitions  of  "The  Island  of  Zeno- 
bar," "  Afra,"  "  The  Devil's  Auction,"  "  U  and  I," 
and  "The  Mikado." 


—  H.  C.  Massie, 

Dentist.     Painless  filling. 

114  Geary  Street,  San  Francisco. 


"The  Slave  Mart  "  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
paintings  that  have  ever  been  exhibited  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  the  hall  in  the  Bancroft  History  Building, 
where  it  is  now  being  shown,  sees  a  large  number  of 
visitors  every  day. 


The  Kidney*  are  Devoured 
By  the  diseases  that  afflict  them,  if  renal  disease  is 
not  speedily  checked.  The  finest  diuretic  is  Hostel- 
ler's Stomach  Bitters,  which,  without  exciting,  gives 
a  healthful  impulse  to  the  action  of  those  organs, 
and  prevents  their  degeneration.  The  stomach  and 
the  liver  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  Bitters,  which, 
moreover,  prevents  and  remedies  malarial  com- 
plaints of  all  kinds. 


STAGE    GOSSIP. 

The  "Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  under  the  title  of 
"  La  Megere  Apprivois^e,"  has  been  pronounced  a 
great  success  at  the  Theatre  Francais. 

The  Carleton  Company  will  make  its  first  appear- 
ance  here  this  season  on  Monday  night  in  Strauss's 
opera,  "  Indigo,"  an  opera  which  is  not  new,  but 
new  to  this  country. 

The  prelude  and  intermezzo  from  * '  Cavelleria  Rus- 
ticana,"  performed  between  the  first  and  second  acts 
of  "  Zenobar  "  at  the  Tivoli,  wins  a  hearty  round  of 
applause  every  night,  and  generally  an  encore. 

The  skating  rink  in  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  grows 
more  popular  as  the  winter  progresses.  The  mana- 
gers are  full  of  enterprise,  and  cater  most  intelli- 
gently to  the  pleasure  of  skaters  and  spectators. 

"  The  Island  of  Zenobar  "  has  been  an  ambitious 
production  for  the  Tivoli,  gorgeously  mounted  and 
performed  by  a  large  cast  of  singers  and  actors,  and 
it  has  been  deservedly  popular.  It  will  doubtless 
run  for  several  weeks. 

Clay  M,  Greene  has  written  a  new  play  in  col- 
laboration with  Augustus  Thomas  for  W.  H.  Crane. 
It  is  called  "  For  Money,"  hinges  upon  the  subter- 
fuge of  a  millionaire  who  pretends  to  have  lost  his 
fortune  in  order  to  test  a  woman's  love,  and  is  to  be 
produced  in  New  York  in  a  fortnight. 

The  Carleton  Company  contains  few  new  faces 
this  year,  the  members  being  Miss  Clara  Lane,  Miss 
Alice  Vincent,  Miss  Clara  Wisdom,  Miss  Marion 
Langdon,  Miss  Minnie  Washburn,  Miss  Marie 
Bach,  Mr.  W.  H.  Fitzgerald,  Mr.  J.  K.  Murray, 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Bigelow,  Mr.  Fred  Huntley,  Mr. 
Basil  Ptetson,  and  Mr.  W.  T.  Carleton. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sidney  Drew — he  a  brother  of  John 
Drew  and  she  a  daughter  of  McKee  Rankin — are 
the  newest  stars.  Their  play  is  called  "  That  Girl 
from  Mexico,"  and  is  a  dramatic  utilization  of  the 
curious  Alibi  Club  of  Washington,  an  organization 
which  exists  for  the  purpose  of  finding  excuses  for 
truant  husbands.  Young  Drew,  by  the  way,  once 
played  here  in  the  company  that  supported  Roland 
Reed  in  "The  Magistrate." 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson's  ' '  Suicide  Club  "  has  been 
used  as  the  basis  of  a  farcical  comedy — which  has,  un- 
happily, proved  a  failure.  A  man  who  joins  the  club 
tries  to  avoid  his  fate  when  bis  turn  comes  to  com- 
mit the  happy  dispatch,  and  finally  hires  a  man 
named  Dyatt  Intervalls,  to  die  for  him.  He  man- 
ages to  survive  all  the  members  but  one,  and  event- 
ually has  that  one  locked  up  in  a  mad-house.  The 
idea  is  certainly  a  good  one,  but  the  play  has  been 
spoiled  in  the  making. 

Last  year,  Strauss's  new  opera,  "  Ritter  Pass- 
man," was  announced  three  times  at  the  Imperial 
Opera  House,  of  Vienna,  and  for  no  plausible  rea- 
son it  was  postponed.  This  year  it  has  again  been 
announced  three  times  and  as  often  postponed.  But 
the  revelation  has  come  at  last  that  the  musicians  of 
the  orchestra  have  mutinied  against  playing  Strauss's 
music.  They  will  play  the  great  composers,  and 
even  Mascagni,  but  they  draw  the  line  at  the  man 
whose  chief  lyric  work  is  only  the  "  Gypsy 
Baron." 

The  National  Conservatory  of  Music  of  America, 
to  emphasize  the  engagement  of  Dr.  Antonin  Dvorak 
as  director,  proposes  to  award  prizes  for  the  best 
grand  or  comic  opera  (opera  comique)  one  thousand 
dollars  ;  for  the  best  libretto  for  the  same,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  for  the  best  piano  or  violin  concerto, 
two  hundred  dollars  ;  symphony,  five  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  oratorio,  five  hundred  dollars  ;  suite,  five  hun- 
dred dollars  ;  and  cantata,  three  hundred  dollars — 
each  to  be  composed  or  written  by  a  native  of  the 
United  States  not  above  thirty-five  years  of  age. 
For  further  particulars,  competitors  are  referred  to 
the  officers  of  the  Conservatory,  126  and  128  East 
Seventeenth  Street,  New  York. 

HOME  DECORATIONS 

Tapestries,  Embroideries.  Tinting,  Paintiog, 
Christmas  No-veltiee,  Materials  for  Sale. 

MISS  A.  E.  DUGAN,  63i  Sutter  St.      I 


DCXLIX.— Bill  of  Fare  for  Six  Persons,  Sunday, 

December  27,  1891. 

Cream  of  Cauliflower  Soup. 

Fried  Shad.     Saratoga  Potatoes. 

Kisolto  Hongroise. 
Green  Peas.     Brussels  Sprouts. 
Roast  Mutton,  Currant- Jelly  Sauce. 
Tomato  Salad. 
Mince  Pie. 
Risotto    Hongroise    (Hungarian  dish.)  —  Cut  half  a 
pound  of  lean  bacon  into  slices,  which  put  into  a  deep  sauce- 
pan, and  let  them  fry  slowly  to  a  golden  yellow  ;  then  re- 
move the  pan  from  the  fire,  and  place  on  top  of  the  bacon 
two  large  sliced  onions,  two  large  sliced  knobs  of  German 
celery,  one  small  sliced  carrot,  the  tops  of  a  small  head  of 
cauliflower,    half  a  pound  of   blanched,   well-drained   rice, 
a  can  of  drained   French  peas,  and  four  ounces  of  trufflet 
Sprinkle  some  salt  and  a  little  Hungarian  pepper  over  them, 
and  on  ihe  top  of  all  put  two  small  spring  chickens,  which 
have  been  cut  in  quarters  and  seasoned  wiih  s-alt.     Put  the 
cover  on  the  saucepan  and  steam  very  slowly  for  an  hour. 
Do  not  stir  with  a  spoon,  but  shake  the  pan  from  lime  to 
time.     Serve  with  this  dish  some  grated   Parmesan  cheese. 
Half  the  above  quantities  may  be  used. 


—  Knoxs  Sparkling  (Jelatine,  the  purest  I 
made;  makes  delicious  desserts.    Just  received  gold  J 
medal  American   Institute   Fair,    New    York    city. 
Superior  to  all  brands. 


—  L.  B.  Cumming,  No.  138  Montgomery  St., 
jewelry,  holiday  presents.     Open  evenings. 


CHRISTMAS 

PRESENTS 

Are  usually  hard  to  choose.  The 
following'  list,  though  by  no  means 
comprising  all  the  suitable  articles 
we  have,  may  be  of  assistance  : 

Oriental  and  Fur  Rugs, 

Table  Covers,  Lace  Bed  Sets, 

Sofa    Pillows,    Pillow    Shams, 
Ladles'  Writing- Desks. 

Toilet  Tables,  Shaving  Stands, 

Fancy  and  Gilt  Chairs  and  Rockers, 
Fancy  Tables, 

Brass  and  Onyx  Tables  and  Stands, 

Pedestals,   Screens,    Cabinets, 
Easels,  Book-Cases  and  Shelves, 

China  Closets,  Piano  Stools, 

Slusic  Backs,  Cheval  Mirrors. 


You  are  cordially  invited  to  in- 
spect our  goods,  whether  intending 
to  purchase  or  not. 

W.&J.SLOANE&GO. 


641-647  Market  Street. 


OLYMPIAN    RINK. 

Mechanics'   Pavilion. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  Dec.  25th  and  26th,  grand  mati- 
nees at  2  p.  m. 

Saturday  evening,  last  appearance  of  the  great  PHILION. 

Monday.  Dec.  28th,  first  appearance  of  the  World's 
Champion  Bicyclist,  DAN  J.  CANARY,  for  one  week  only. 

Admission  (including  skates),  25  cents. 


TrVOLI    OPERA    HOUSE. 

Khhling  Bros Proprietors  and  Managers 


This  Evening  and  Until  Further  Notice, 
Our   Neiv  Spectacular  Bur'esque, 

THE  ISLAND  OF  ZENOBAR! 

Or,  PRINCESS  BENEDICTA  ! 

Catchy   Music!     Witty   Dialogue!     Scenic  Wealth!     Gor- 
geous Costumes  !      Numerous  Specialties  ! 
OSCAR  L.  FEST'S  Grand  Transformation  Scene, 
THE  AGE  OF  PROGRESS. 


Popular  Prices 


25  «Tirt  fiO  n«»ntft. 


Stanford's  Perfect  Heel  Protectors 

add  50%  to  the  wearing  quality  of  every  pair 
of  shoes.  No  more  uneven  Boot  Heels.  No 
Discomfort.  No  Noise  Send  ice.  for  sam* 
pie  pair  or  50c.  for6  pairs,  with  chi-el,  gauge, 
etc.     Addresss,  WOODMAN  CO., 

Box  2872.  Boston,  Mass. 


CALIFORNIA   MARKET, 

CALIFORNIA  ST.  TO  PINE,  BET.  MONTGOMERY  AND  KEARNY  STS. 

THE  LEADING   MARKET  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST.     DEPOT  FOR  THE 

Choicest  Bleats,  Flsli,  Poultry,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  and   Dairy  Produce.     Goods  purchased 
in  this  market  need  no  other  recommendation. 
Send  your  orders  by  Telephone.  THOS.— BROWN,  Superintendent. 


WILSON'S!*^  i*  ECO 

PLANT,  TREE  and  d ECU 


CATALOGUE. 

LIVE  STOCK  ANNUAL 


SAMUEL  WILSON,  SEED  GROWER,  MECHANICSVILLE,  PA 


the  HATTER, 

7  26    MARKET    ST  REE 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
SOLE  AGENT  FOB  THE  "KNOX" 


£^ 


December  28,  1891. 


THE        ARGONAUT. 
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EEDJLEULLERDESKCa. 

/MANUFACTURES. 

WWMBANK.  OFFICE 

'JKN13 

CHURCH 

FURNITURE 

m-BinmsiwsT. 


Cowdrey's     Soups 

Delicious,  Appetizing,  Nourishing, 
Mock  Turtle,  Sonp  &  Bouiffl, 


Mulligatawny 
Sample  will  be  sent  by  Express  on  receipt  of  USc 

.  T.  COWDRET  CO.,  Boston,  U.S.A. 


GRAND  NATIONAL  PRIZE  of  16,600f. 


auiNA- 


LAROCHE'S 

INVIGORATING  TONIC, 

>  CONTAINING 

Peruvian  Bark,  and 
Pure  Catalan  Wine. 

Endorsed  by  the  Medical  Faculty  of 
Paris,  as  the  Beat  Remedy  for 

LOSS  of  APPETITE, 
FEVER  and  AGUE, 

MALARIA,  NEURALGIA 
and  INDIGESTION. 

An  experience  of  25  years  In  experi- 
mental aruiiysis,  together  ■with  the  val- 
.-_    uable  aid  extended  by  the  Academy 
e^,  ji3  >"ii"M*3    of  Medicine  in  Paris,  baa  enabled  M, 
Laroche  to  extract  the  entire  active 
properties  of  Peruvian  Bark  (a  result 
not  before  attained),  and  to  concen- 
trate  them  in  an  elixir,  which  possesses  in  the  highest 
dejrree  its  restorative  and  invuforatinc:  qualities,  free 
from  the  disagreeable  bitterness  of  other  remedies. 
22  rue  Drouot,  Paris. 

E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  Agents  for  U,  S., 

30  North  William  street,  N.  V. 


LAROCHE 


IK  you  wish  to  advertise  anything  anywhere  at  any  time 
write  to  GEO.  P.  ROWELL  &  CO.,  No.  io  Spruce  St., 
■New  York. 


PE"1  VERY  one  in  need  of  information  on  the  subject  of  ad- 
M-*  veriising  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  copy  of  "  Book  fcr 
•Advertisers,"  368  pages,  price  one  dollar.  Mailed,  po^taee 
Isaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  Contains  a  careful  compilalionfrom 
Ihe  American  Newspaper  Directory  of  all  the  best  papers  aid 
|:lass  journals ;  gives  the  circulation  rating  of  every  one,  and 
At  good  deal  of  information  about  rates  and  other  matters  per- 
laining  to  the  bu-iaess  of  advertising.  Address  RO  WELL'S - 
IVDVERTISING  BUREAU,  10  Spruce  St.,  New  York. 


-FOR- 

SVALL  PAPER, 

WINDOW  SHADES, 

and  CORNICE  POLES 

—  GO  TO  — 

i.  W.CLARK  &  CO. 

653  and  655  Market  Street. 


STEINV0VY 

&MrWftf 

ABLER,  PEASE,  AND  OTHER  PIANOS,  ORGANS 

And  all  kinds  of  Musical  Instruments  and  Music.    Call 
and  see  our  large  stock. 

IATTHIAS  GRAY~CO..  206-208  Post 


THE    CALIFORNIA 


favings  and  Loan  Society 


CORNER  OF  POWELL  AND  EDDY  STS. 


(Established  1873). 


Savings  Bank  deposits  received  and  interest  paid  on  same 
(ni-annually,  in  January  and  July.  Loans  made  on  Real. 
Rate  security. 

DAVID  FARQUHARSON,  President. 

VERNON  CAMPBELL,  Secretary. 


THE    ALLEGED    HUMORISTS. 

"And  so  you  were  ruined  by  fast  l.orses?" 
"  No  ;  by  slow  ones." — Life. 

"Yes,"  said  Satan,  as  he  complacently  surveyed 
the  scene  ;  "lam  soul  proprietor  here." — Life. 

Traveler — "  Porter,  how  far  are  we  from  Chi- 
cago ?"  Porter—"  About  twenty-five  cents,  sah." — 
Judge. 

"Do  you  think  you  can  support  me,  George?" 
she  asked  an  hour  after  he  had  propose  d.  "Yes, 
if  you'll  get  on  the  other  knee,"  he  bald.— Judge. 

"My  hair,"  mused  Van  Smythe,  as  he  carefully 
consigned  his  two  remaining  wisps  to  their  appointed 
places,  "reminds  me  most  painfully  of  a  fool  and 
his_money." — Life.\ 

™"  How  are  you,  Fenwick?  Still  out  of  employ- 
ment?" "No;  I'm  getting  ten  dollars  a  week  for 
reciting  '  Old  Mother  Hubbard'  into  phonographs 
for  talking -do  lis." — Bazar. 

At'the  newspaper-office  :  Visitor — "May  I  con- 
sult the  ^files  of  your  paper  for  a  week  back?' 
FresfcJjCterk — "  Certainly  ;  only  I'd  advise  you  to 
use  a  porous-plaster." — Life. 

He—"  How  old  are  you,  Miss  Dolly  !  "  She 
(sweetly) — "Ho*  old  would  you  think  ?"  He 
(carefully) — "  I  don't  know,  but  I'm  sure  vou're 
younger  than  any  one  would  think." — Life. 

Mrs.  Grvff  (entering  street-car} — "I  should  think 
you  might  easily  stop  on  the  street-crossing  I " 
Conductor — "I  can't  help  it,  ma'am;  the  hind  end 
o'  the  car  keeps  on  runnin'  when  the  front  does." — 
New  York  Sun. 

Mrs.  de  Pretty — "Horrors!  That  woman  who 
just  passed  is  a  young  man  in  disguise."  Husband 
— "Well!  well!  How  do  you  know?"  Mrs.  de 
Pretty—  ' '  She  looked  at  my  face  instead  of  my 
dress." — New  York  Weekly. 

"But  what  is  this?"  asked  young  Nilcash,  as 
Miss  Dingbatts  pressed  a  check  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars  into  his  hand,  after  saying  "  Yes,"  to  his 
proposal  of  marriage.  "  That's  to  buy  the  engage- 
ment-ring with,  love." — Bazar. 

"  Br'er  Quicksilvah,  wot  you  puttin'  dem  brick- 
bats in  you'  coat-tail  pockets  fo'  ?  Gwan  kill  some- 
body ?  "  "  No.  I  allers  slips  sumpin"  heavy  in  my 
coat-tails  'long  'bout  dis  time,  when  de  heavy  win's 
'gin  ter  blow,  soze  dey  stay  whar  dey  b'longs." — 
Bazar. 

"  Why,"  said  Henry,  "does  the  rich  man  in  the 
play  always  fall  in  love  with,  and  marry,  the  poor 
but  respectable  orphan?"  "It  is  probably  be- 
cause," said  Robert,  "the  poor  but  respectable 
orphan  on  the  stage  always  wears  such  costly  dia- 
monds."— Ex. 

Jinks — "Have  you  ever  given  that  barber,  who 
carved  your  face  all  up,  another  chance  at  you  ?  " 
Filkins — "Yes;  I  called  there  the  next  week." 
Jinks — "  Did  he  have  any  excuses  to  offer?" 
Filkins — "No;  he  said  1  must  have  been  shaving 
myself  lately." — Truth. 

Intrepid  widow — "Speaking  of  conundrums,  Mr. 
Slocum,  here's  a  good  one  :  Why  is  the  letter  D 
like  a  wedding-ring  ?  "  Procrastinating  bachelor — 
"  Oh,  I'm  no  good  at  conundrums."  Intrepid  widow 
— "  You  give  it  up  ?  Why,  because  we  can't  be  wed 
without !     See  ?  " — Life. 

House  hunter —  "  Do  you  live  here,  sonny  ?" 
Little  boy — "  Yessir.  In  that  house  next  above  that 
empty  one."  House  hunter — "I  see.  Do  you — er 
— have  nice  neighbors?"  Little  boy — "Yessir. 
No  matter  how  mean  we  is  to  'em,  they  don't  say  a 
word.  Come  around  and  see  me  break  a  winder." 
— Good  News. 

"  Mary,"  the  old  gentleman  called,  complainingly. 
"  Yes,  papa,"  said  Mary.  "  Didn't  1  bear  the  clock 
down  there  strike  eleven  a  few  minutes  ago?" 
"  No,  papa,"  she  replied,  sweetly  ;  "not  unless  you 
were  out  in  the  halt  listening,  instead  of  being  in 
bed,  where  >ou  ought  to  be."  Then  they  heard  him 
shuffling  away,  and  they  resumed  the  conversation. — 
Baltimorean. 

Miss  Gush—'1  And  Ethel,  dear,  what  is  the  baby's 
name?"  Mrs.  Newmother —  "  I've  named  him 
Ethelbert  Algernon."  Miss  Gush—"  But  I  always 
thought  the  father  named  the  boys?"  Airs,  New- 
mother — "If  you  could  hear  what  his  father  calls 
him  when  he  is  walking  the  floor  with  him  in  the 
early  dawn,  you  wouldn't  wonder  I  took  matters  in 
my  own  hands." — Life. 

Materfamilias  (eleven  P.  m.)—"  What's  the  mat- 
ter? You  look  distressed."  Paterfamilias—"! 
thought  it  about  time  to  give  that  young  fellow  in 
the  parlor  a  vigorous  hint  that  it  was  nearing  mid- 
night, so  I  walked  right  into  the  room,  and  giving 
both  him  and  our  daughter  a  severe  look,  I  deliber- 
ately turned  out  the  gas."  "Mercy!  Didn't  he 
get  angry  ?  "  "  No  ;  he  said,  '  Thank  you.'  " — New 
York  Weekly.  ___^^^_^__ 

—  Go  to  Swain's  New  Dining-room,  Sutter 
Street,  near  Kearny,  for  a  fine  lunch  or  dinner. 


A  Sore  Throat  or  Cough,  if  suffered  to  progress, 
often  resulis  in  an  incurable  throat  or  lung  trouble. 
"  Brown's  Bronchial  Troches  "  give  instant  relief. 


HOOSIER    VERSE. 
By  James  Whitcomb  Riley. 

WINTER  ON   THE   FARM. 
I've  just  about  decided 
It  'ud  keep  a  town  boy  hoppin' 
Fer  ter  work  all  winter  choppin' 
For  a  old  fireplace,  like  I  did  ! 
Lawz  !  them  old  times  was  contrairy — 
Blame  backbone  o*  winter,  'peared  like, 
Wouldn't  break  !— and  1  was  skeered  like 
Clean  on  tti  to  Febuary  ! 
Not). iur  ever  made  me  madder 
Than  for  Pap  to  stomp  in,  layiu' 
On  a  ex  tray  forestick,  say  in* : 
:'  Groun*  hog's  out,  and  seed  his  shadder  !  " 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 


DECORATION    DAY   ON  THE  PLACE. 

"  It's  lonesom— sorto'  lonesome — it's  a  Sund'y-day,  to  me. 
It  'pears  like— more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  see  ! 
Yit  with  die  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin'  in  the  air. 
On  ev'ry  soldiei's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lily  there. 

"  They  say,  though.  Decoration  Days  is  ginerally  observed 
Most  ev'ry  where's — especially  by  soldier  boys  that  served — 
But  me  ?nd  mother's  never  went —we  seldom  git  away — 
In  pint  o'  fact,  we're  alius  home  on  Decoration  Day. 

"  They   say   the  old  boys   marches  through  the  streets  in 

columns  grand, 
A  follerin'  the  old  war-tunes  they're  playin'  on  the  band — 
And  citizens  all  jinin'  in— and  little  children,  too — 
All  marchin",   under  shelter  of  the  old  Red,  White,  and 

Blue— 

"  With  roses  !  roses  !  roses  !— ev'rybody  in  the  town — 
And  crowds  o'  girls  in  white,  jest  fairly  loaded  down  !— 
Oh  !  don't  the  boys  know  it,  from  their  camp  acrost  the 

hill?— 
Don't  they  see   their  com'ards  coming  and  the  old  flag 
wavin'  still  ? 

"  Oh  !    can't   they   hear   the   bugle  and    the   rattle  of   the 

drum? — 
Ain't  they  no  way  under  heaven  they  can  rickollect  us 

some  i 
Ain't  they  no  way  we  can  coax  'em,  through  the  roses,  jest 

to  say 
They  know   that   every  day  on  earth's  their  Decoration 

Da)? 

"  We've  tried  that — me  and  mother — where  Ellas  takes  his 

rest 
In  the  orchard — in   his  uniform,   and   hands    acrost    his 

breast, 
And   the   flag  he  died  for,  smiling  and   a-ripplin'  in  the 

breeze 
Above  his  grave— and  over  that— the  robin  in  the  trees  ! 

"And  yet  it's  lonesome—  lonesome  \    It's  a  Sund'y-day  to 
me. 
It  'pears  like — more'n  any  day  I  nearly  ever  see  ! 
Yit,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  above,  a-flutterin'  in  the  air. 
On  every  soldier's  grave  I'd  love  to  lay  a  lily  there. 

— Indianapolis  Journal. 

LITTLE   MAHALA  ASHCRAFT. 
"  Little  Haly  !     Little  Haly  ! "  cheeps  the  robin  in  the  tree  ; 
"  Litde  Haly  !"  sighs  the  clover ;  "Little  Haly  !"  moans  the 

bee; 
"  Little  Haly  !     Little  Haly  ! "  calls  the  kill-dee  at  twilight ; 
And  the  katydids  and  crickets  hollers  "Haly"  all  the 
night. 

The  sunflowers  and  the  hollyhawks  droops  over  the  garden 
fence ; 

The  old  path  down  the  garden-walks  still  holds  her  foot- 
prints' dents ; 

And  the  well-sweep's  swtngin'  bucket  seems  to  wait  fer  her 
to  come 

And  start  it  on  its  wortery  errant  down  the  old  bee-gum. 

The  bee-hives  all  is  quiet,  and  the  little  Jersey  steer, 
When  any  one  comes  nigh  it,  acts  so  lonesome-like  and 

queer ; 
And  the  little  Banty  chickens  kind  o'  cutters  faint  and  low, 
Like  the  hand  that  now  was  feed  in'  'em  was  one  they  didn't 

know. 

They's  sorrow  in  the  wavin'  leaves  of  all  the  apple-trees  ; 
And   sorrow   in  the   harvest-sheaves,   and   sorrow  in   the 

breeze  ; 
And  sorrow  io  the  twitter  of  the  swallers  'round  the  shed  ; 
And  all  'he  song  her  red-bird  sings  is  "  Little  Haly'sdead  !" 

The  medder  'pears  to  miss  her,  and  the  pathway  through 

the  grass, 
Whare  the  dewdrops  ust  to  kiss  her  little  bare  feet  as  she 

passed  ; 
And  the  old  pin  in  the  gate-post  seems  to  kindo'-sorto'  doubt 
That  Haly's  little  sunburnt  hand'll  ever  pull  it  out. 

Did  her  father  er  her  mother  ever  love  her  more'n  me  ? 
Er  her  sisters  er  her  brother  prize  her  love  more  tenderly? 
I  question— and  what  answer?— only  tears,  and  tears  alone. 
And  ev'ry  neghbor's  eyes  is  full  o'  tear-drops  as  my  own. 

"  Litde  Haly  !     Little  Haly  !  "  cheeps  the  robin  in  the  tree; 
**  Little  Haly  !"  sighs  the  clover  ;  "  Litde  Haly  !"  moans  the 

bee; 
"  Little  Haly  !     Little  Haly  !  "  calls  the  kill-dee  at  twilight ; 
And  the  katydids  and  crickets  hollers   "Haly"  all   the 

night. 

—  Kodaks,  Snap-Cameras,  and  View-Cam- 
eras  for  Christinas,  from  $12.00  upwards,  at  Henry 
Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle  Build- 
ing, ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  FANCV     GOODS     AND     BRIC-A-BRAC     AT     ALL 

prices,    suitable   for   Holiday   Presents,    at    Nathan 
Dohrmann  &  Co.,  122-132  Sutler  St.,  below  Kearny. 


—  Tortoise -Shell    Combs.      Genuine    at 
Greenbaum's,  128  Post  Street. 


A    ROYAL    FLUSH 

MEATS    £TKBTTHI\G. 


For  PRICK  and 
of  A  LIT  1"  I  S- 
E^  CALLED. 

Oor  r  ir-is  are 
11**4  bv  the  lead- 
in  I  Cdih*    ;i'i   1 

■and  N 


II  ettr  yo-i  B20  the  word  TRITOX  nu  the  tutx  anil 
wrapper  of  ew'i  rack.  Ask  for  TKIToXs,  they  art 
louble  •  11:. in.  .11.-I. 

N.    Y.     CONSOLIDATED    CARD    CO., 

TVe«.<  1-tth  -Street,  X.Y. 

ERIMST  H.  LUDWIC 

THE  MODEL  AMERICAN  CATERER. 

TERRAPIN,  FROGS, 

CHICKEN  SALAD, 

ICE-CREAMS,  CAKES, 
MARRON  GLACES, 

BONBONS,  ETC., 

Always  on  Hand  and  Served  on 
Short  Notice. 

Telephone  2388. 

1206  SUTTER  ST.,  S.  F. 


Dividend  Notices. 


THE  GERMAN  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN  So- 
ciety, 526  California  Street, — For  the  half-year  ending 
December  31,  1S91,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
term  deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4^)  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  ordinary  deposits.  Payable  on  and  after  Sat- 
urday, January  2,  1892. 

GEO.  TOURNY.  Secretary. 

THE  MUTUAL  SAVINGS  BANK  OF  SAN 
Francisco,  33  Post  Street. —  For  the  half-year  ending 
December3t,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate 
of  five  and  four-tenths  (^  4.10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term 
deposits,  and  four  and  one-half  (4!^)  per  cent,  per  annum  on 
ordinary  deposits,  free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Satur- 
day, January  2,  1892. 

JAMES  A.  THOMPSON.  Cashier. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  SAVINGS  UNION,  532 
California  Street,  corner  Webb.  Branch.  1700  Market 
Street,  comer  Polk. — For  the  half-year  ending  with  December 
31,  1891,  a  dividend  has  been  declared  at  the  rate  of  five  and 
four-tenths  (5  4-10)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  term  deposits,  and 
four  and  one-half  ($14)  per  cent,  per  annum  on  ordinary  de- 
posits, free  of  taxes,  payable  on  and  after  Saturday, 
January  2,  1892.  LOVELL  WHITE,  Cashier. 


(CURE  FITS! 

"When  Isaycureldonot  mean  merely  to  stop  them 
for  a  time  and  then  have  them  return  again.  I  me^a  l. 
r^dical  cure.  I  have  made  the  disease  of  FITS,  EPI. 
LEPST  or  FALLING  SICKNESS  a  life-long  study.  I 
warrant  my  remedy  to  cure  the  worst  cases.  Because 
others  have  failed  i3  no  reason  for  not  now  receiving  a 
care.  Send  at  once  for  a  treatise  andaFree  Bottleof 
my  infallible  remedy.  Give  Express  and  Post  Office. 
H.  G.  ROOT,  M.  C,  183  Pearl  St.,  N.  Y. 


When  the  deafness  is  caused  bt 

SCAR-ET    FEVER,   COLDS. 

MEASLES,  CATARRH,  AC. 

SYTMC    USEOFTHE    INVISIBLE 

SOUND  DISC 

which  Is  guaranteed  to  help  a  larger 

fnt.  of  euci  than  all  similar  de- 

combined.  The  tame  to  the  Sari 

giants  are  to  the  eyes.  Posttirelyin- 

.  "ri»ibte.    Worn  month*  without  remoTai. 

11.  A.  W  ALL >,  Bridgeport,  Cobb. 

ttTICC    S»T8    6HB  CAX3CT    6F**.   ITdf 

IfflrC     TOO  DO  IT  Kill   TUB    MOM,*. 

,  tfj  I Q  Buys  &  S6S.00  I  cipro. fd  Oxford  bin  ;  I 

V I  £  SewiDp  Machine ;  perfect  worklor     rc- 

able,  finely  finished,  adapted  to  light  and  heavy 

"■  -  -ompletc  set  Of  I  ho  J  alert  Improved 

(.....#.  Each  machine  guaranteed  for  5 

j-eara.  Baydlrvctfromonr  factory  .and  aa  re  dealerj 
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THE        ARGONAUT. 


December  28,  1891. 


THE    INNER    MAN. 
A  Chat  about  the  Restaurants  of  Europe. 

A  very  interesting  series  of  articles,  on  various 
phases  of  social  life  in  Europe,  has  been  appearing, 
over  the  signatures  of  "  Diplomat  "  and  "  An  Ex- 
Diplomatist,"  in  the  New  York  Tribune  at  irregular 
intervals  during  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The 
latest  is  on  "  Eating  in  Europe  "  ;  from  it  we  make 
the  following  copious  extracts  :  I  can  no  longer 
find  it  in  my  power  to  pay  the  same  homage  to  the 
culinary  excellence  of  the  famous  restaurants  of  the 
Paris  boulevards  as  in  the  days  of  yore.  Verdier, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Maison  Dor£e,  is  dead.  So, 
too,  is  old  Bignon,  of  the  Cafe'  Riche  ;  while  his 
good-looking  son  and  successor  has  retired  from 
business,  in  order  to  enjoy  his  enormous  fortune. 
The  Cafes  Anglais  and  Brebant  have  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  syndicates  or  corporations,  and  the  cook- 
ing is  no  longer  what  it  was.  The  glory  of  "  Les 
Trois  Freres  Provenceaux  "  and  of  Veron  has  long 
since  departed  from  them.  As  for  the  Bignon 
Restaurant,  on  the  Avenue  de  l'Ope>a,  it  has  long 
since  been  given  over  to  Levantines,  to  South 
Americans,  and  to  Russians  who  are  visiting  Paris 
for  the  first  time.  It  constitutes  the  head-quarters 
of  that  particular  species  of  objectionable  stranger 
known  as  the  rastaquouhre,  and  its  prices,  as  well  as 
its  cooking,  are  merely  fit  for — well,  for  the  bar- 
barians. Indeed,  the  only  two  first-class  restaurants 
which  still  continue  to  live  up  to  their  old  reputation 
and  preeminence  are  Pailleron  and  Voisin.  The 
latter,  in  particular,  is  famous  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other  for  its  superb  wines,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  whenever  the  Prince  of  Wales 
is  staying  at  the  Hotel  Bristol,  he  invariably  has  all 
the  wines  served  at  its  table  specially  brought  from 
Voisin's  to  the  hotel.  Voisin's,  besides  being  the 
favorite  dining-place  of  most  of  those  old  Parisian 
gourmets  who  recognize  no  other  divinity  than  the 
"  Kitchen  God,"  is,  likewise,  the  restaurant  preferred 
beyond  all  others  by  the  Muscovite  Grand  Duke 
Alexis  and  the  other  members  of  the  imperial  family 
of  Russia.  Lord  Lyons,  too — the  British  embassa- 
dor, who  had  no  other  object  in  life  save  his  queen, 
his  country,  and  his  stomach,  and  who  remained  a 
bachelor  until  his  death,  in  consequence  of  his  fear 
that  married  life  might  impair  his  digestion  (as  it 
does  that  of  most  people) — was  likewise  a  supporter 
of  Voisin's.  His  successor,  Lord  Lytton,  who  has 
just  passed  away,  seemed  to  prefer  Pailleron. 

But  even  though  the  master  hand  of  old  Bignon 
has  disappeared,  it  may  still  be  possible  to  obtain  at 
the  Cafe  Riche  that  royal  dish  of  "  carpe  a,  la  Cham- 
bord  "  which  was  formerly  regarded  as  constituting  the 
ckef-d  atuvre  of  its  cuisine.  Innumerable  stories  are 
told  of  both  old  and  young  Bignon,  each  of  them 
characters  in  their  way.  Is  it  possible  to  conceive 
any  answer  better  calculated  to  turn  away  the  wrath 
of  a  guest  than  that  made  by  the  latter  to  Prince 
Narishkine  ? 

"  What  is  this,  Bignon  ?  "  the  Russian  exclaimed  ; 
"fifteen  francs  for  one  peach?  Peaches  must  be 
rare,  indeed  !  " 

"  It  is  not  the  peaches  that  are  rare,  prince,"  re- 
plied young  Bignon,  in  soft  tones  ;  "  but  the  Narish- 
kines." 

At  the  Maison  Dor£e,  where,  although  Verdier  is 
dead,  his  chief,  old  Moisson,  still  presides  over  the 
kitchen,  the  most  famous  plat  is  the  "  Canneton 
Rouennais  aux  Oranges."  The  "great  six"  of  the 
private  dining-rooms  upstairs  was  as  noted,  in  times 
gone  by,  for  its  scenes  of  revelry  as  the  "  great  six-' 
teen  "  of  the  Cafe  Anglais  across  the  way.  Among 
the  diners  down-stairs  at  the  Maison  Dor6e,  I  spe- 
cially recall  to  mind  an  old  Russian  general  of  the 
name  of  Prince  Soltikoff,  who  used  to  take  his  seat 
in  a  corner  of  the  room  and  invariably  order  the 
same  menu — namely,  a  huge  anchovy  salad,  a  roast 
partridge,  very  high,  with  a  bottle  of  Bordeaux 
Mouton  Rothschild,  at  fifty  francs,  followed  by  a 
pint  of  Roederer.  As  soon  as  he  had  drunk  his 
coffee,  the  old  prince  (who  was  over  eighty  years  of 
age)  was  wont  to  fall  asleep,  and  to  remain  so  until 
sharp  ten  o'clock,  when  David,  the  maUre  d  hotel, 
had  orders  to  wake  him.  Old  Verdier,  the  pro- 
prietor, was  quite  a  philosopher  in  his  way.  It  was 
not  sufficient,  he  was  wont  to  declare,  to  cook  well, 
but  it  was  necessary,  in  addition  thereto,  to  give  the 
guest  an  appetite.  This,  he  asserted,  could  be  best 
attained  by  interesting  him  in  what  he  was  about  to 
eat,  ennui  on  the  part  of  the  diner  being  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  with  which  a  first-rate  chef  has  to 
contend.  With  this  object  in  view,  Verdier  would 
generally  cause  the  waiter  to  prepare  the  sauce  for 
the  woodcock  or  partridge  in  the  presence  of  the 
guest.  Two  dainty  little  silver  saucepans,  two 
little  spirit- of- wine  lamps,  a  few  bones  of  the  bird, 
and  some  cognac,  were  all  that  was  necessary, 
The  sauce  thus  manufactured  was  perfect,  and 
it  acquired  additional  relish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
diner  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been  made  in  his 
presence.  Another  famous  boniface,  who  is  evi- 
dently of  the  same  opinion,  is  the  proprietor  of  the 
great  "  Chaumiere"  restaurant,  at  Moscow.  When 
a  customer  orders  a  fish  for  his  dfy'et'mer,  or  dinner, 
he  is  conducted  to  a  great  marble  basin  and  fountain 
in  a  beautiful  winter-garden,  which  constitutes  the 
ijiain  hall  of  the  establishment.  Trout  and  many 
other  delicately  flavored  members  of  the  finny  world 
swim  about  in  the  deep,  clear  water  of  the  pond. 


A  long-handled,  silk  landing-net  is  "fciven  to  the 
guest,  and  he  is  requested  to  select  and  catch  him- 
self the  fish  that  tempts  his  fancy  most. 


A  feature  in  which  all  the  great  Parisian  restau- 
rants, with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  "  Lion  d'Or" 
—only  second-rate,  so  far  as  its  cuisine  is  concerned 
— are  deficient,  is  in  the  elegance  of  the  table  equip- 
age. Neither  the  glass  nor  the  porcelain,  nor  yet 
the  plate  nor  the  linen,  is  on  a  par  with  the  cook- 
ery. And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  an  artistic  and 
dainty  service  helps  materially  toward  the  proper 
and  perfect  appreciation  of  the  viands.  Old  Kien- 
berger,  who,  for  close  upon  thirty  years,  has  been  in 
chief  control  of  the  imperial  kitchens  at  Vienna,  is  a 
great  advocate  of  this  theory,  and  has,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  argued  in  my  presence  that  a  pigeon 
served  on  a  gold  dish  is  a  more  pleasing  and  appe- 
tizing viand  than  an  ortolan  sent  in  on  a  common 
china  plate.  Edouard  Sacher,  the  Delmonico  of  the 
Austrian  capital,  is  manifestly  of  the  same  opinion; 
for  all  the  plates  and  dishes  in  his  two  restaurants — 
the  one  close  to  the  Op£ra  and  the  other  in  the 
Prater— are  of  the  finest  Dresden,  the  glasses  from 
Baccarat  and  Bohemia,  the  silver  massive  and  an- 
tique, and  the  damask  faultless.  The  private  dining- 
rooms  are  beautifully  upholstered  in  pale-blue  plush, 
and  groups  of  flowers  and  foliage  fill  every  corner. 
The  dishes  which  I  would  specially  recommend  at 
Sacher's,  and  also  at  the  restaurant  of  the  Hotel  Con- 
tinental, the  old  "Golden  Lamb,"  where  financiers 
are  wont  to  congregate,  is  a  p&ii  de  foiegras.  The 
dainty,  as  found  in  these  two  places,  is  infinitely  su- 
perior to  any  produced  at  Strasbourg,  being  made  of 
the  livers  of  geese  that  have  been  in  sound  health  at 
the  time  of  their  demise,  instead  of  being  made  of 
livers  that  have  been  rendered  diseased  by  artificial 
and  unnatural  methods  of  fattening  the  goose. 

The  older  "crus"  of  Clos  Vougeot  are  to  be 
obtained  in  their  greatest  perfection  at  Voisin's. 
With  regard  to  those  of  a  more  recent  date,  the  very 
finest  are  to  be  found,  not  at  Paris,  but  at  the  rail- 
road restaurant  at  Dijon.  This  restaurant  enjoys 
fame  of  an  altogether  international  character,  since 
all  the  express  trains  carrying  passengers  from  Paris, 
either  to  the  Riviera,  to  Italy,  or  to  the  Orient,  by 
the  Brindisi  mail,  stop  there  for  dinner  or  lunch. 
The  best  way  is  to  telegraph  a  couple  of  hours  ahead 
to  the  maitre  d'hotel,  ordering  the  "plats  "which 
one  desires,  and  stating  the  arrival  of  the  train.  As 
soon  as  ever  the  latter  runs  into  the  station,  a  waiter 
is  on  the  lookout  for  the  traveler  who  has  thus  tele- 
graphed, and  ushers  him  to  a  separate  table,  where 
everything  is  found  cooked  to  a  turn.  The  differ- 
ence between  a  meal  such  as  this  and  the  ordinary, 
though  excellent,  table  d'hSte  dinner  provided  for  the 
passengers,  amply  repays  the  small  extra  expendi- 
ture which  the  precaution  of  ordering  one's  dinner  in 
advance  by  telegraph  involves.  The  proprietor  and 
manager  of  the  celebrated  Dijon  railroad  restaurant 
is  a  millionaire,  and  quite  an  original  character  in 
his  way.  For  a  number  of  years  past,  he  has  made 
a  point  of  buying,  every  year,  the  entire  yield  of  the 
Clos  Vougeot  vineyard,  keeping  the  choicest  wines 
for  his  guests  and  selling  the  remainder  to  dealers. 
These  Clos  Vougeot  vineyards  are  not  large.  In- 
deed, their  area  is  restricted  to  a  few  acres  ;  but  they 
have  been  famous  for  producing  the  most  generous 
and  superb  wine  in  France,  for  hundreds  of  years 
past.  In  olden  times  this  vintage  was  reserved  for 
the  joint  use  of  the  Pope,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  Abbot  of  Citeaux  ;  and  it  is  on  historical 
record  that  Pope  Gregory  the  Eleventh,  being  dis- 
satisfied with  his  share  one  year  when  the  yield  was 
particularly  choice,  presented  to  the  Abbot  of 
Citeaux  of  the  day  a  cardinal's  hat  in  exchange  for 
thirty  hogsheads  of  the  vintage.  It  was,  moreover, 
the  favorite  wine  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  and  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  possesses  all  the  soft  rich- 
ness of  Pommard  and  the  perfume  of  Chambertin 
without  the  cloying  quality  of  the  one  or  the  hint  of 
headiness  in  the  other. 


A  recommendation  which  I  would  venture  to  give 
to  casual  American  diners  at  the  great  Boulevard  is 
to  avoid  the  "  omnibus,"  so  far  as  the  post-prandial 
coffee  is  concerned.  The  "omnibus"  is  the  huge 
coffee-pot  which  is  kept  going  all  the  time,  and 
which  is  only  replenished  with  a  fresh  brew  every 
hour  or  so.  A  wink — of  a  financial  character — to 
the  obliging  gar$ on  is  sufficient  to  secure  a  diminu- 
tive pot  of  coffee  specially  made,  which  differs  as 
much  from  that  in  the  "omnibus"  as  old  Clos 
Vougeot  does  from  new  California  Burgundy. 

No  one  should  leave  Rome  without  visiting  the 
popular  and  famous  restaurant,  Faccia  Fresca, 
for'  the  purpose  of  tasting  the  plat  for  which  it  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Europe — namely,  snails.  These  are  prepared  in 
the  most  delicious  manner  that  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive, and  are  consumed,  in  absolutely  appalling 
quantities,  with  glasses  of  the  well-known  Frascati 
wine.  Snails — they  may  be  called  a  land  oyster — 
are,  indeed,  as  popular  a  dish  among  the  "  classes  " 
as  among  the  "masses"  at  Rome. 

Let  me  warn  American  travelers  to  avoid  eating 
oysters  at  Venice,  where  the  accumulated  filth  and 
sewage  of  centuries  pollutes  the  water  and  gives  a 
poisonous  character  to  the  bivalve.  At  Naples, 
however,  the  oysters  are  perfect,  and  fully  maintain 
the  fame  which  has  been  theirs  since  the  days  of 


Lucullus.  They"  are  usually  served  in  the  most 
dainty  manner,  each  oyster,  on  its  half-shell,  being 
imbedded  in  a  little  nest  of  beautiful  sea-weed  and 

crushed  ice. 

♦ 

The  dinners  which  have  left  the  most  grateful  im- 
pression upon  my  heart— the  heart  is  so  very  near  to 
the  stomach— are  those  of  Donon,  the  great  Del- 
monico of  St.  Petersburg.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  me 
that  even  Voisin's  cookery  must  pall  upon  the  taste 
of  Muscovites  who  have  had  the  privilege— I  can 
call  it  nothing  else— of  partaking  of  Donon's  fare. 
The  dishes  there,  especially  the  national  ones,  are 
so  strange  and  so  novel  that  they  remove  all  danger 
of  monotony,  the  greatest  of  all  perils  to  a  good 
appetite  and  a  healthy  digestion.  After  the  tasty 
zakuska,  composed  of  such  relishes  as  smoked 
salmon,  gray  caviar  canapes,  raw  smoked  goose 
breast,  pickled  crayfish  tails,  and  a  hundred  other 
equally  appetizing  things,  one  should  order  a  dish  of 
okroshka,  or  cold  iced  soup,  composed  of  kwas,  a 
beverage  made  of  fermented  rye,  with  red  herring, 
cucumber,  and  meat  floating  about  in  it.  This 
should  be  followed  by  rastagai,  which  are  patties  of 
sturgeon  in  an  aspic  of  isinglass,  and  then  by  cutlets 
a  la  pogaiski,  roast  lamb,  stuffed  with  buckwheat, 
and  a  salad  composed  of  boiled  snipe  and  pickled 
gherkins. 

This  iced  okroshka  soup  is  the  favorite  dish  of  the 
Czar,  who  consumes  enormous  quantities  thereof, 
and  although  the  immortal  Carfime,  whose  name  is 
still  a  household  word  throughout  Europe,  no  longer 
presides  over  the  imperial  kitchens,  yet  he  has  worthy 
successors,  who,  bringing  French  culinary  science 
and  taste  to  bear  on  the  national  dishes  of  Russia, 
have  succeeded  in  civilizing  them  without  depriving 
them  of  their  native  originality  and  peculiar  char- 
acteristics. It  is  to  these  royal  and  imperial  kitchens 
at  St.  Petersburg,  at  Vienna,  and  in  the  other 
capitals  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
most  of  the  great  ckefd'&uvres  of  gastronomy,  and 
I  for  one  pay  my  taxes  toward  the  support  of  a 
monarchical  form  of  government  far  more  cheerfully 
when  I  remember  that  a  portion  of  the  revenue  thus 
raised  is  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  these  royal 
kitchens.  These  are  of  considerably  greater  size  as 
a  rule  than  those  of  even  the  most  famous  Paris 
boulevard  restaurants,  and  employ  a  far  larger  force 
of  highly  paid  and  skilled  cooks,  while  there  are 
simply  legions  of  "  marmitons."  The  latter  may  be 
described  as  apprentices.  In  Queen  Victoria's  kitch- 
ens they  receive  no  pay,  but  are  obliged  to  pay  a 
premium  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  five  master- 
cooks  for  the  privilege  of  sitting,  metaphorically 
speaking,  at  the  feet  of  these  culinary  Gamaliels. 
Some  of  the  assistant  chefs  of  the  royal  kitchen  are 
styled  not  cooks,  but  "  yeomen."  Thus  there  is  one 
yeoman  at  three  thousand  dollars  a  year,  who  at- 
tends exclusively  to  the  preparation  of  pastry  for 
pies,  tarts,  and  patties.  Then  there  is  another  yeo- 
man who  superintends  the  puddings,  the  ices,  etc., 
and  so  on,  ad  infinitum.  Moreover,  there  are  a 
head  and  a  deputy  baker,  and  three  coffee-men, 
whose  sole  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  proper  prepara- 
tion of  the  coffee. 

* 

The  imperial  kitchens  at  the  Vienna  Hofburg  are 
under  the  direction  of  a  force  of  no  less  than  five- 
and-twenty  first-class  cooks,  many  of  them  of 
European  reputation.  The  executive  head  of  the 
force  is  the  "  Ober  Kuchen  Inspector,"  old  Kien- 
berger,  who  has  been  in  the  emperor's  service  for 
forty  years;  while  the  titular  chief,  the  "grand 
kitchen-master" — an  office  that  carries  with  it  the 
rank  of  "excellency"  and  a  seat  in  the  privy 
council — is  General  Count  von  Wolkenstein.  Presi- 
dent Carnot's  kitchens  at  the  Elys£e  are  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  "  Chef  de  Bouche,"  the  well- 
known  Louis  Tabernat,  who  won  his  gastronomical 
spurs  in  London  as  the  chef  of  the  late  Duke  of 
Manchester,  and  who  is  the  author  of  one  of  the 
most  popular  of  culinary  encyclopedias.  The  force 
at  his  command  is  a  large  one,  and  the  "Service 
de  Bouche"  at  the  Elys£e  must  eat  a  big  hole  into 
President  Carnot's  salary.  The  president,  how- 
ever, is  scarcely  likely  to  regret  this,  especially 
.when  apoulet  a  la  Carnot — one  of  Louis's  master- 
pieces— is  set  before  him.  He  regards  it  as  money 
well  spent,  and  allows  Louis  to  have  his  own  way 
in  everything.  Not  for  the  world  would  he  allow 
any  one  to  contrarier,  or  offend,  Louis  ;  for  a  good 
chef  is  a  priceless  jewel,  and  I  can  appreciate  the 
argument  of  the  great  Talleyrand,  who,  when 
called  upon  to  arbitrate  in  a  dispute  between  his 
chef  and  his  principal  secretary  of  embassy,  in  Lon- 
don, decided  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  got  rid  of 
the  latter,  on  the  ground  that  a  good  chef  is  a  far 
more  valuable  and  unique  treasure  than  even  the 
most  capable  diplomat. 


Don't  become  constipated.  Take  Beecham's  Pills. 


—  A  pair  of  Gold  Spectacles — a  useful 
holiday  present  —  can  be  fitted  after  Christmas  at 
Henry  Kahn  &  Co.'s,  642  Market  Street,  Chronicle 
Building,  ground  floor.     Open  evenings. 


—  Buy  New  Household  Ranges  ;  they  are 
the  best.    John  F.  Myers  &  Co.,  863  Market  Street. 


Vile  cod-liver  oil  has  lost 
its  vileness  in  Scott's  Emul- 
sion and  gained  a  good  deal 
in  efficiency. 

It  is  broken  up  into  tiny 
drops  which  are  covered  with 
glycerine,  just  as  quinine  in 
pills  is  coated  with  sugar 
or  gelatine.  You  do  not  get 
the  taste  at  all. 

The  hypophosphites  of 
lime  and  soda  add  their  tonic 
effect  to  that  of  the  half- di- 
gested cod -liver  oil. 

Let  us  send  you  a  book  on 
careful  living — free. 


Sccvtt&  Bowne,  Chemists,  132  South  5th  Avenue, 
New  York. 

Your  druggist  keeps  Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil — all  druggists  everywhere  do.     $1. 
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THE  BAJra  OF  CAIilFORNIA, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Capital »Stooo,ooo  00 

Surplus 1,000,000  00 

Undivided  Profits ...   2,091,568  76 

July  i,  1890. 

William  Alvord President. 

Thomas  Brown Cashier. 

Byron  Murray,  Jr  Assistant  Cashier. 

Irving  F.  Moulton sd  Assistant  Cashier, 

AGENTS— New  York,  Agency  if  the  Bank  of 
California;  Boston,  Tremont  National  Bank; 
Chicago,  Union  National  Bank;  St.  Louis, 
Boatmen's  Savings  Bank ;  Loudon,  N.  M. 
Rothschild  &■  Sons ;  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land, the  Bank  of  New  Zealand;  China,  Japan, 
and  India,  Chartered  Bank  of  India,  Austra- 
lia, and  China. 

The  Bank  has  an  Agent  at  Virginia  City,  and  Correspond- 
ents at  all  the  principal  mining  districts  and  nte-  or  towns  of 
the  Pacific  Coast, 

Letters  of  Credit  issued  available  to  all  parts  nf  the  world. 

Draw  direct  on  London,  Dublin,  Pans,  Genoa,  Berlin, 
Bremen,  Hamburg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  Copenhrgen,  Stock, 
holm,  Goteberg,  Christiana,  Locano,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama,  .11  cities  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland,  Salt  Lake,  Denver,  New  O  Teans,  Cin- 
cinnati, Portland,  Or.,  Los  Aneeles. 


37th  ANNUAL  EXHIBIT,  JANUARY  1,  1891 

Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

N.E.  cor.  California  and  Sansome  ftreets. 

Capital  (  Paid  up  in  Gold  ) 8300,000  00 

Net  Surplus  (  over  everything)...    278,901.10 

PRESIDENT J.  F.  HOUGHTON 

VICE-PRESIDENT J.  L.  N.  SHEPARD  \lm 

SECRETARY CHARLES  R.  STORY 

GENERAL  AGENT ROBERT  H.  MAGILL 


I''- 


-  Cut-Glass  Bottles  at  Greenbaum's. 


Crah-Apple    Blossoms. 

The  fashionable  perfume  and  universal  favorite.     "  Chief 
among  scents." — London  Court  Journal. 


London  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.     Established  by  Royal  C  ■   ,cer,  1720.  | 

Northern  Assurance  Company 

Of  London.    Established  1836, 

GEORGE  F.  GRANT,  Manager, 

N.  W.  cor.  Sacramento  and   Montgomery,   San   Francisco,   aiyt 
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THOMAS  COOK  &  SON'S 


ROUND  THE  WORLD 

FROM    $610. 

OFFICE— 621  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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OCCIDENTAL  AND  ORIENTAL! 

STEAMSHIP    COMPANY. 

FOB  JAPAN  AND  CHINA. 

NOTE   CHANGE    IN    HOUR   OF    SAILING: 

Steamers  leave  Wharf,  comer  First  and  Bran  nan  Streets, 
3  o'clock  P.  M.,  for 
YOKOHAMA  AND  HONGKONG, 
Connecting  at  Yokohama  with  steamers  for  Shanghai. 
Steamer.      From  San  Francisco  for  Hongkong.       1891. 

Oceanic Tuesday,  January  13,  1898 

Gaelic... (via  Honolulu).  ..Thursday,  February  4 
Round  Trip  Tickets  at  reduced  rates. 
Cabin  plans  on  exhibition,  and  Passage  Tickets  for  sale  at 
S.  P.  Company's  General  Offices,  Room  74,  corner  Fourth 
and  Townsend  Streets,  San  Francisco. 

For  freight  apply  to  the  Traffic  Manager  at  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Company's  Wharf,  San  Francisco. 

T.  H.  GOODMAN,  Gen'l  Passenger  Agent. 
Geo.  H.  Rice,  Traffic  Manager. 
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PACIFIC  MAIL  STEAMSHIP  CO. 


i: 


Si; 


FOR  NEW  YORK,  via  PANAMAf 

San  Jose Wednesday,  Dec.  23,  at  12  M.'  ^ 

Taking  freight  and  passengers  direct  for  Acapulco,  Cham- 
perico,  San  Jose'  de  Guatemala,  Acajutia,  La  Libertad, 
La  Union,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Panama. 

For  Hongr  J£ongr,  via  Yokohama  :    fe  t 

City  of  Peking.. ..Thursday,  Dec.  31,at3P.M. 

City  of  Rio  de  Janeiro Jan.  23,  at  3  P.M. 

China Wednesday,  Feb.  17,  at  3  P.  Mj 

Round  Trip  Tickets  to  Yokohama  and  return  at  reduced 
rates.  . 

For  Freight  or  Passage  apply  at  the  office,  corner  First  and 
Brannan  Streets.     Branch  office,  202  Front  Street. 

ALEXANDER  CENTER,  General  Agent. 


PACIFIC  COAST  STEAMSHIP  CO. 

Dispatch  steamers  from  San  Francisco  for  ports  in  Alaska, 


"'■■•- 


9  a.  m.,  Dec.  24,  Jan.  S,  22,  Feb.  5,  26,  March 

For  British  Columbia  and  Puget  Sound  ports  9  A.  M. 
every  five  days.  For  Eureka,  Humboldt  Bay,  Wednesdays, 
9  a.  M.  For  Santa  Ana,  Los  Angeles,  and  all  way  ports,' 
every  4th  and  5th  day,  8  a.  m.  For  San  Diego,  stopping 
only  at  Los  Angeles,  Santa  Barbara,  and  San  Luis  Obispo, 
every  4th  and  jth  day  at  1 1  a.  m.  For  ports  in  Mexico,  25th  of 
each  month.  Ticket  office,  Palace  Hotel,  4  New  Montgomery 
Street.  GOODALL,  PERKINS  &  CO.,  General  AgonH, 
No.  10  Market  Street,  San  Franchtco,  Cal. 


December  28,  1891. 
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STORYETTES. 

■rave  and  Gay,   Epigram  ma  tic  and  Otherwise. 

An  English  rector,  in  an  agricultural  parish,  found 

I ;  own  sermons  acceptable  enough  to  his  congrega- 

■  n,  but  not  those  of  his  assistant.     "Why  don't 

u  come  to  hear  Mr.  Jones  ?  "  he  said  to  the  lead- 

j  1  farmer  ;  "  he's  an  excellent  fellow,  and  preaches 

[  ■  better  than  I  do."     "  That  may  be,  sir,"  was  the 

ve  rt- joinder  ;  "  but  we've  been  inquiring  and  in- 

iring  about  your  curate,  and  we  can't  find  as  he's 

any  property  ;  and  we  don't  like  to  be  told  of 

sins  by  a  person  as  hasn't  got  no  property." 


There  is  a  most  remarkable  swapping  horse- 
key,  in  Belfast,  Me.,  named  'Lije  Walker  (says  a 
al  paper).  Just  to  give  his  boy  an  idea  how  to 
:  along  in  the  world,  " 'Lije  "  started  away  from 
me  one  day  on  foot,  with  nothing  in  his  pocket 

a  jackknife.  He  was  absent  just  one  week, 
i  returned  driving  a  pair  of  horses  harnessed  into 
op-buggy.  Hitched  to  the  rear  axle  was  another 
rse   and  a  cow,  while  ahead  was  a  dog.     "  See 

your  pap  does  it?"  said  '*  'Lije"  to  his  son,  as 
gazed  at  the  Lime  of  day  from  a  handsome  watch. 


SU,    iVhen  City-Attorney  James    Butler   was  first  ad- 
ted  to  practice  (says  the  Louisville  Courier  Jour- 
IJ.  the  first  case  he  got  was  in  a  justice's  court, 
jjj     I    unexpectedly    the    young    attorney    found    his 
ier,   the   Hon.  Edward    Butler,  summoned  as  a 


::~ 


* 


iff 


ion,   brother?" 
uld  give  him  about  four  years." 


ness  by  the  other  side.     The  case  proceeded,  and 

father  was  called  to  the  stand.     His  palpitating 

took    him    for    examination.      "  What's  your 

ne?"    "  Edward  Butler."    "  Live  in  St.  Louis?" 

Are  you  married?  "     "  Well,  if  I  wasn't, 

r    I'd  be  in  aLhell'of  a  fix."     That  lost  the  boy  his 

11    e. 
ill 

';;: 

AtuO    'here  was,  not  long  since  (says  Life  J ,  a  venerable 

1  benevolent  judge  in  Paris,  who,  at  the  moment 

apa    )assing  sentence  on  a  prisoner,  consulted  his  asso 

es  on  eatb  side  of  him  as  to  the  proper  penally 

2!n    )e  inflicted.     "  What  ought  we  to  give  this  rascal, 

^    ther  ?  "  he  said,  bending  over  to  the  one  upon  his 

"  I  should  say  three  years."     "  What  is  your 

to  the  other,  on  his  left.     "  I 

The  judge  (with 

,  ,.  bevolenc  ) — "Prisoner,  not  desiring  to  give  you 

tog  and  severe  term  of  imprisonment,  as  I  should 

(j  C(    e  done  Jf  left   to  myself,   I  have  consulted  my 

■ned   brothers,    and   I   shall   take    their    advice. 

1,0041    en  years  r 

l,MM 

...._,  k  gentleman  living  by  his  wits  (says  the  Chicago 
{£?i  bunej,  inserted  an  advertisement  something  like 
following'in  several  country  weeklies:  "Sure 
t  to  kill  potato  bugs  ;  send  twenty  two-cent  post 

stamps  ^p  X.   Y.   Z., ,  for  a  receipt  that 

not  fEDfi*-  Then  he  hired  a  dray  to  bring  his 
1  fronv  the  post-office,  and  had  ten  thousand  of 
receipts  prifited.  Inside  of  two  weeks,  something 
six  or  seven  thousand  farmers  had  contributed 
:3  nty  two-cent  stamps  each  for  the  printed  receipts. 
:n  several  hundred  of  thern  bought  clubs  and 
oad  tickets,  and  started  out  to  interview  the  ad- 
iser.  At  his  office  they  were  informed  that  he 
left  to  attend  to  some  business  in  Europe,  and 
vas  not  expected  back.  All  he  had  left  was  a 
kage  of  three  or  four  thousand  slips  of  paper,  on 
;h  was  printed  the  following  :  "  Put  your  bug  on 
j„,    ingle.     Then  hit  it  with  another  shingle.'' 


granger  went  to  a  lawyer's  office  (says  the  Min- 

solis  Journal  J  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a  deed 

le  out  for  some  swamp  land  he  was  selling.     The 

ner  of  woes  heard  the  old  man's  request,  and 

i.  picking  up  pen  and  paper,   he  proceeded  to 

down    the    particulars    in   the    deed.      "Your 

te?"  from  the  attorney.     "Philip  Ward,"  from 

farmer.     ' '  What  is  your  wife's  name  ?  "     "  Eliza 

Ward."     "Eliza  A.;  what  does  A.  stand  for?" 

on'tknow  ;  never  asked  her,"  replied  Mr.  Ward, 

Dncernedly.     "Don't  know   your  wife's   middle 

te,  and  you  an  old  man  and  married  to  her  for  a 

i  many  years,  as  you  say  ?    Why,  this  is  rich  I 

Mat's  the  reason  you  never  asked  her  what  her 

■  die  name  was?"     "Well,  see  here,  young  fel- 

l  "   returned    the    uninquisitive    Ward,    "  I'm   a 

■ty  independent  cuss,  alius  have  been,  and  alius 

■id  to  be,  and  the  fact  is,  I'm  too  independent  to 

ft  her." 


m  good  story  (says  the  Louisville  Post  J  is  related 
■Ion.  B.  Lawless,  a  former  member  of  the  Louis- 
I  bar,  and  who  came  from  Glasgow,  Ky.  He 
la"  long-winded"  talker,  and  when  he  arose  to 
Dean  argument,  be  did  not  know  when  to  stop. 
Hone  occasion,  he  was  making  a  speech  before 
l;e  Ballard,  in  the  United  States  Court.  He  had 
Hen  several  hours,  and  the  judge  and  everybody 
H  were  thoroughly  tired  out,  though  they  were 
Bless.  At  last.  Judge  Ballard  beckoned  his 
Hber,  Jack  Ballard,  to  him,  and  implored  him  to 
H  Lawless,  if  he  could.  "  Oh,  that's  easy  enough," 
N  ed  the  brother  ;  "I'll  stop  him  inside  of  three 
s."  There  was  a  great  deal  of  curiosity  to 
i  how  this  could  be  accomplished,  as  the  orator 

led  to  be  nowhere  near  the  end  of  his  speech. 
Ballard  took  a  pencil  and  a  sheet  of  paper  and 

e  :  "  My  Dear  Colonel :  As  soon  as  you  finish 


your  magnificent  argument,  I  would  like  you  to 
join  me  in  the  clerk's  office  in  a  bumper  of  fine  old 
bourbon."  The  note  was  handed  to  the  orator,  who 
paused  at  the  end  of  a  soaring  period,  drew  his 
glasses  from  his  pocket,  and  read  the  note.  He  put 
it  in  his  pocket,  and  said  :  "  And,  now,  if  it  please 
your  honor,  and  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,  1  leave 
the  case  with  you."  He  picked  up  his  hat,  and  was 
in  the  clerk's  office  in  about  a  minute. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  generally  known  that,  when  he 
was  a  young  man,  Bismarck  had  a  quasi-connection 
with  the  profession  of  journalism,  for  he  was  for 
quite  a  time  an  official  reporter  for  one  of  the  courts 
of  justice.  In  those  days,  his  temper  sometimes  got 
the  better  of  him,  but  upon  one  occasion,  at  least, 
his  wit  saved  him  from  disgrace.  This  was  when, 
questioning  a  witness,  the  latter  made  an  impudent 
retort,  whereupon  Bismarck  exclaimed,  angrily  : 
"  If  you  are  not  more  respectful,  I  shall  kick  you 
out  of  the  room."  "  Young  man,"  said  the  judge, 
interrupting  the  proceedings,  "  I  would  have  you 
understand  that  this  is  a  dignified  court  of  justice, 
and  that,  if  there  is  any  kicking  to  be  done,  the 
court  will  do  it."  "  Aha,  you  see  ?"  said  Bismarck 
to  the  witness;  "if  you  are  not  more  respectful  to 
me,  the  court  will  kick  you  out  of  the  room  ;  so  be 
careful — very  careful,  sir  !  " 


There  is  a  belief  among  Mussulmans  that,  at  the 
Day  of  Judgment,  Allah  will  demand  that  the  artist 
who  has  made  the  image  of  a  living  thing  shall 
endow  that  image  with  life,  and  that,  failing  to  do 
this,  the  artist  will  be  sent  to  perdition  for  his  sin. 
A  gentleman  who  visited  a  mosque  in  Algiers  found 
that  the  tiles,  with  which  the  building  is  decorated 
— which  were  very  old  and  beautiful — are  adorned 
with  flights  of  birds.  He  expressed  much  surprise 
at  this,  and  asked  if  the  command  against  such 
representation  were  a  modern  edict.  "Oh,  no," 
answered  the  pious  Algerian  to  whom  he  addressed 
the  question;  "these  are  not  pictures  of  living 
birds."  "But  they  are  painted  as  if  flying  across 
the  tiles,"  the  other  said,  in  some  astonishment. 
"Yes,"  the  Mussulman  replied;  "but  do  you  not 
see  that  about  the  neck  of  each  there  is  a  fine,  black 
hne  ?  That  is  to  show  that  the  artist  painted  only 
dead  birds,  and  the  command  of  the  Koran  is  not 
violated." 

When  Sherman  reached  Atlanta,  he  had  much 
trouble  in  keeping  back  camp-followers,  sutlers, 
women,  curiosity-seekers,  and  so  on.  He  gave 
stringent  orders  that  no  one  was  to  be  allowed  to  go 
to  the  front  without  a  specific  order.  Just  about  that 
time  a  surgeon  came  back  from  a  furlough.  He  had 
passes  through  to  Atlanta,  but  at  Chattanooga  they 
refused  to  allow  his  wife  to  accompany  him  further. 
They  had  only  been  married  a  few  weeks,  and  he 
had  resolved  that  she  should  go  with  him,  orders  or 
no  orders.  Accordingly  he  dressed  her  as  a  soldier, 
and  managed  to  smuggle  her  on  a  train.  At  Resaca, 
she  was  stopped,  her  sex  being  discovered.  The 
officer  of  the  post  absolutely  refused  to  let  her  go 
on.  The  surgeon  pleaded.  Finally,  after  appealing 
to  the  officer's  sense  of  mercy,  he  fell  back  on  Script- 
ure. "  My  pass  allows  one  to  go  to  the  front,"  he 
said,."  and  Scripture  says  a  man  and  his  wife  are 
one."  "  Thunder  1 "  retorted  the  officer  ;  "  Sherman 
outranks  Scripture  all  to  blazes  in  these  times." 


which  Dumas  the  elder  and  Victor  Hugo  employed 
when  they  had  a  new  play  to  offer  to  the  theatre. 
Dumas  would  write  to  the  director  of  the  Porte- 
Saint-Martin  :  "My  DEAR  FRIEND^I  shall  bring 
you  on  Monday  a  play  in  five  acts.  I  shall  need 
Mile.  Georges,  Mme.  Dorval,  Bocage,  Lockroy, 
Provost,  and  five  new  scenes."  This  extravagance 
would  alarm  the  director,  who  would  put  off  the 
production  of  the  play  till  better  days.  Then  Victor 
Hugo  would  appear  and  shyly  draw  a  manuscript 
out  of  his  pocket.  He  would  agree  to  everything. 
The  stock  company  would  play  his  piece  admirably, 
since  all  he  wanted  was  a  good  ensemble;  no  new 
decorations  would  be  needed,  nor  any  change  at  all. 
So  the  piece  would  be  read,  and,  as  the  r61es  were 
distributed,  Hugo  would  say,  musingly  :  "  Dieu, 
how  fine  Fi^dgrick  would  be  in  that  part !  "  "  That 
is  true,"  Horel  would  murmur,  and,  a  few  days 
after,  he  would  announce  that  FieJetick  was  en- 
gaged. Hugo  would  then  remonstrate  that  this 
destroyed  the  equipoise  of  the  cast,  and  Raucourt, 
Lafeniere,  and  Mile.  G  orges  would  be  engaged. 
Then  Hugo  would  attack  the  stage-setting.  Old 
scents,  that  the  public  had  tired  of.  were  almost  an 
insult  to  these  great  artists.  If  Horel  showed  re- 
luctance at  this.  Hugo  would  threaten  to  withdraw 
his  i-iece.  And  so  the  game  would  go  on,  till,  little  by 
little,  Hugo  had  obtained  ever>  thing  he  wanted, 
even  to  changing  the  paper-hangings  in  the  stage- 
boxes. 

During  the  Continental  blockade,  which  Napoleon 
invented  and  organized  so  as  to  prevent  England 
from  selling  her  goods,  Marshal  Massgna  sold 
licenses,  which  allowed  some  people  to  import  these 
goods.  Bernadotte  had  set  him  the  example  at 
Hamburg  and  in  Denmark.  The  emperor,  having 
I  been  informed  that  Massena  had  deposited  a  sum  of 
three  million  francs  with  a  banker  in  Leghorn,  who 
had  received  also  a  sum  of  six  hundred  thousand 
francs  from  General  Solignac  (Mass^na's  chief-of- 
staff),  had  a  letter  sent  to  Mass^na,  in  which  he 
asked  him  to  lend  him  a  million,  and  asked  two 
hundred  thousand  francs  from  the  chief-of- staff.  It 
was  just  the  third  of  what  they  had  made  out  of  the 
licenses  ;  so  the  emperor  did  not  bleed  them  too 
much.  But,  on  receiving  this  command,  Mass£na, 
cursing  as  if  bis  entrails  had  been  torn  from  him, 
answered  that,  being  the  poorest  of  the  marshals, 
having  a  numerous  family,  and  being  covered  with 
debts,  he  regretted  not  to  be  able  to  send  him  any- 
thing. Massena  and  Solignac  were  congratulating 
themselves  on  having  deceived  the  emperor,  when, 
during  the  siege  of  Gaeta.  Masie'na  was  advised  that 
a  French  inspector  of  finance,  with  some  gendarmes, 
had  presented  himself  at  the  banker's  in  Leghorn, 
had  seized  the  three  million  and  six  hundred  thousand 
francs,  and  given  his  receipt.  Mas:6na  fell  ill  with 
rage,  but  did  not  dare  to  complain  to  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  the  time  in  Poland.  Mass£na  afterwards 
became  very  rich.  The  emperor  gave  him  an  allow- 
ance of  three  hundred  thousand  francs  a  year,  as 
Duke  of  Rivoli ;  when  he  was  made  Prince  of 
Essling,  he  received  a  fresh  allowance  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  francs  a  year  ;  as  marshal  and  com- 
mander of  an  army,  he  received  two  hundred  thou- 
sand francs.  He  received,  therefore,  in  all,  a  million 
a  year  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  never  tired  of  saying 
of  the  emperor  :  "  Cruel  man  !  while  I  was  fighting 
for  him,  he  had  the  audacity  to  despoil  me  of  my 
little  savings  which  I  had  placed  at  Leghorn  !  " 


SOUTHERN  PACIFIC  COMPANY. 

PACIFIC  SYSTEM. 

Trains  leave,  and  are  due  to  arrive  at 
BAN  FRANCISCO. 


Loo  a. 

I.QOA. 


From  Dec.  6,  1891. 


oo 

A. 

.oo 

p 

.oo 

p 

.oo 

r. 

oo 

p 

•3° 

p 

-3° 

¥ 

-30 

P 

I  00  p. 

i.oo  P. 


'.00  P. 

'.00   P. 


Benicia,  Rumsey,  Sacramento  .   . . 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jos* 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  Cahstoga.. 

El  Verano  and  Santa  Rosa. 

Sacramento,  Redding,  via  Davis. . 
J  Second-class  Ogden  and  East,  and  1 

\      first-class  locally f 

j  N2es.  San  Jos*.  Stockton,  lone,  ■ 
<      Sacramento,   Marysvflle,    Oro-  :- 

(.     ville,  and  Red  Bluff. J 

(  Los  Angeles  Express,  Fresno,  | 
-.  Bakersfield,  Santa  Barbara,  and  }■ 
(,      Los  Angeles J 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  Livermore. 

Sacramento  River  Steamers 

Haywards.  Niles  and  San  Jos* 

Martinez,  San  Ramon,  &  Stockton. 
J  Vallejo,  Cahstoga,  El  Verano  and  1 
I      Santa  Rosa _ J 

Benicia,  Vacaville,  Sacramento. . . 

Woodland  and  Oroville 

Niles  and  Livermore. 

/Sunset  Route— Atlantic  Express,^ 

J      Santa    Barbara,    Los    Angeles,  | 

Denting,  El  Paso,  New  Orleans  f 

V     and  East J 

I  Santa  F*  Route,  Atlantic  Express  ) 
(      for  Mojave  and  East )" 

Haywards,  Niles,  and  San  Jos*. . . . 

Niles  and  San  Jose 

J  Ogden  Route  Atlantic  Express,  ) 
t      Ugden  and  East f 

Vallejo ' 

I  Shasta  Ronte  Express,  Sacramen-  i 

to,  Marysville,  Redding,  Port-  - 

'      land.  Paget  Sound,  and  East..  J 


7-15  '• 

12.15  P- 

6.15  p. 

6.15  P. 

7. is  t. 

10.45  *■ 


7 

»s 

P. 
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P. 
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A. 

9  45 

A. 

9 

45 

A. 

to 

45 

A. 

EO 

4r 

A. 

a 

45 

A. 

8-45  r. 


7-45  A, 

1     6.15   P. 

11.45   A. 

t      8.45   F. 

8.15   A. 


8ANTA   CRUZ  DIVISION. 


8.I5    A, 


4  15   P. 

t    t    .45  P. 


1  Newark,    Centreville,   San    Jos*,  "i 
J       Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  - 

t      Santa  Cruz J 

(  Centreville,  San   Jos*,  Almaden,  t 
<      Felton,     Boulder     Creek,    and  / 

(.      Santa  Cruz J 

I  Centreville,    San  Jos*,    and    Los  1 

1      Gatos / 

J  Hunters'  Train  to   Newark.   Al-  ( 
(     viso,  San  Jo;*,  and  Los  Gatos.  / 


9-5°  a, 
1     8.05  P. 


COA8T  DIVISION,  Third  and  Towneend  Ste. 


8.30  1 


10.37  A. 

12. 15    P. 


.30  P. 

.15  P. 

-15  P. 

.30  P. 

-45  P- 


t  San     Jos*,   Almaden,  and    Way  \ 

(     Stations 1 

/San  Jos*,  Gilroy,  Tres  Pinos,^ 
I  Pajaro,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  | 
j  Pacific  Grove,  Salinas,  San  Mi-  ! 
]  guel,  Paso  Robles,  Santa  Mar-  f 
garita  (San  Luis  Obispo),  and  j 

V    principal  Way  Stations / 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 

}  Cemetery,  Menlo  Park*  and  Way  > 

t     Stations f 

f  San  Jos*,  Tres  Pinos,  Santa  Cruz,  , 
j  Salinas,  Monterey,  Pacific 
]      Grove,     and      principal     Way  f 

V.    stations J 

J  Menlo  Park  San  Jos*,  and  prin- ) 

(      cipal  Way  Stations ....      .     f 

Menio  Park  and  Way  Stations. .... 

San  Jos*  and  Way  Stations 

Menlo  Park  and  Way  Stations 

I  Menlo  Park  and   principal   Way  ] 
^      Stations  ....      . .  j" 


5-xo 

4.00   : 


10.03  A. 

8.06  A. 
O.03  A. 
6.35   A. 

7-3°  P- 


^  for  morning,      p  for  afternoon.      *  Sundays  excepted. 
t  Saturdays  only.     I  Sundays  only. 


Mrs.  H is  a  young  married  lady,  and  an  Epis- 
copalian (says  the  Philadelphia  Record).  Her  hus- 
band is  not  a  member  of  any  church  ;  but,  as  all 
good  husbands  should,  he  frequently  attends  church 
with  his  wife.  His  first  attempt,  however,  to  con- 
form to  the  Episcopal  form  of  service  was  so  morti- 
fying that  he  was  almost  tempted  to  forswear 
church-going  altogether.  It  was  on  Easter  Sunday, 
and  his  wife  had  tried  to  coach  him  properly  before- 
hand, naturally  wishing  him  to  take  part  with  her  in 
the  service.  "  Remember  now,  my  dear,"  she  said  ; 
"that  the  rector  will  come  forward  and  say  'The 
Lordis  risen,' and  you  wiil  respond  with,  '  He  is  risen, 
indeed'- — you  will  remember  that,  won't  you?" 
"Well,  I  guess  I  can  remember  four  words,"  re- 
plied Mr.  H ,  a  little  testily.     An  hour  later  they 

were  at  the  church.  The  rector  came  forward  at  the 
proper  time,  in  the  beginning  of  the  service,  and  said, 
solemnly:  "The  Lord  is  risen."  Promptly  and  dis- 
tinctly came  the  response  of  Mr.  H :  "  Is  He, 

indeed  ?  " 

M.  AureJien  Scholl,  in  a  recent  chronique,  illus- 
trates, in  an  amusing   way,   the   different   methods 


Symptoms  of  Consumption. 

William  J.  Sharples,  Port  Oram,  Morris  Co.,  N.  J., 
writes : 

"  My  business  is  that  of  sharpening  mine  drills  and  1  am 
much  exposed  to  smoke  and  gas.  About  three  years  ago,  I 
began  to  bave  a  bad  cougb,  with  considerable  indigestion 
and  pains  in  my  chest.  My  pby^cian  told  me  I  had  symp- 
toms of  consumption.  By  the  advice  of  my  father,  an  old 
friend  of  Brandreth's  Pills,  I  commenced  using  that 
valuable  remedy.  By  the  time  I  had  got  through  the  second 
box  I  began  to  pass  a  very  disagreeable  humor  or  pus.  I 
began  to  improve  very  rapidly  after  ibis,  and  grew  stronger 
and  better  every  day.  My  cough  is  now  welL  I  sleep  well 
at  night  and  have  no  more  indigestion." 


Dr.  H.  G.  Young, 

Dentist.     Painless  extraction. 

1841  Polk  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Connecticut  Fire  Insurance  Co, 

Of  Hartford,  Conn, 

Queen  Insurance  Company 

Of  Liverpool.    Established  1S57. 

Royal  Exchange  Assurance 

Of  London.     Established  1720. 

ROBT.  DICKSON,  Manager. 
General  Offices,  N.W.  cor.  California  and  Montgomery  Sts. 
City  Department,  N.W.cor.  Sacramento  and  Montgomery  Sts. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  &  NORTH  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

THE  DONAHUE  BROAD-GAUGE  ROUTE. 

Commencing    Sunday,  Nov.  29,  1891,  and  on- 

til   further  notice,  boats  and  trains   will   leave  from   and 

arrive  at  the   San    Francisco   Passenger   Depot,    Market 

Street  Wharf,  as  follows : 

From  San  Francisco  for  Point  Tiburon,  Belvedere,  and 
San  Rafael :  Week  Days— 7.40,  g.ao,  11.40  a.  m.;  3.30,  5.00, 
6.ZO  P.  &t. 

Saturdays  only— An  extra  trip  at  1.50  p.  M. 
Sundays — 8,  0-30,  n  a.  m.;  2,  5,  6.15  p.  m. 

From  San  ""Rafael  for  San  Francisco:  Week  Days — 6.35, 
7-55.    9-3°  A.  M.;  17.45,  3-4o,  5  05  P.M. 
Saturdays  only — An  extra  trip  at  6.30  p.  m. 
Sundays— 3. 10.  Q.40,  a.  m.;  12.15,  3-40i  5.  6.25  P.  m. 

From  Point  Tiburon  for  San  Francisco .  Week  Days— 6.50, 
8.20,  9.55  a.  m.;  1. 10,  4.05,  5.30  p.  11. 
Saturdays  only— An  extra  tnp  at  6.55  p.  m. 
Sundays— 8.35,  10.05  *-  »■*:  12  40,  4.05,  5.30,  6.50  p.  m. 


Leave  San  Francisco. 


Week 
Davs. 


7.40  A.  M 
33°  P-  M 
5. CO  P.    M 


7.4O   A.  M. 
3.3O  P.    M. 


7-4°   A. 
3-3°   P- 


7.4O    A.    M.  O.OO    A. 
5.CO   P.    H.I5.OO   P. 


3.00    A.  M 

a. 30  A.  M 

5-OQ  P.    M 


7.40  A.   W.  8.00  A. 
3-3Q   P.    M.ls.OO   P. 


Destination 


Petal  uma 

and 

Santa  Rosa, 


Fulton, 

Windsor, 

Healdsburg, 

Litton  Springs, 

Cloveraale, 

and  Way 

Stations. 


Hopland 

and 
Ukiah. 


Sonoma 

and 

Glen  Ellen. 


Sebastopol. 


Arrive  San  Francisco. 


10.40  A,  M 
6.05  P.  M. 
7.25  P.M. 


IO. 40  A.  M 
6.OS  P.  M 


Week 

Davs. 


8.50  A.M. 

IO.30  A.M. 
6.10  P.M. 


8.50  A.M. 
6.IO  P.M. 


IO.40  A.  M  '10.30  A.  M. 
6.05  P.  M.I   6.IOP.  M, 


Highland  Brand  Evaporated  Cream 

ABSOLUTELY  PURE!    UNSWEETENED  ! 

Awarded    Gold    Medal    at  the  Paris  Universal    Exhibition 
over  all  competitors. 


A   Popular   Table   Luxury,    a  Superior   and  most 
Economical  Culinary  Article,  and  a  Per- 
fect Infants'  Food,  being-  thor- 
oughly STEKIXIZKD. 


Stages  connect  at  Santa  Rosa  for  Mark  West  Springs ;  al 
Geyserville  for Skaggs  Springs,  Stewart's  Point,  GuaJala,  and 
Point  Arena  ;  at  Cloverdale  for  the  Geysers  at  Pieta  for 
Highland  Springs,  Kelseyville,  Soda  Bay ;  at  Hopland  for 
Lakeport  ;  at  Ukiah  for  Vichy  Springs.  Saratoga  Springs, 
Blue  Lakes,  Upper  Lake,  Lakeport,  WUlits,  Cahto.  Men- 
docino City,  Fort  Bragg,  Westport,  Usal,  Hydesville, 
and  Eureka. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS  from  Saturdays  to  Mondays,  to 
Petaluma,  $1,501,10  Santa  Rosa,  $2.25;  to  Healdsburg, 
$3.40;  to  Cloverdale,  84.50;  tc  Hopland.  $5.70;  to  Ukiah, 
$6.75  ;  to  Sebastopol.  82.70  ;  to  Guemevflle,  83.75  I  to  So- 
noma, 81.50 ;  to  Glen  Ellen,  81.80. 

EXCURSION  TICKETS,  good  for  Sundays  only,  to 
Petaluma,  81 ;  to  Santa  Rosa,  81.50;  to  Healdsburg,  82.25; 
to  Cloverdale,  83  J  to  Ukiah,  84.50:  to  Hopland,  83.80;  to 
Sebastopol,  8i.8o  ;  to  Guemevtlle,  82.50 ;  to  Sonoma,  81 ;  to 
Glen  Ellen,  81.20. 

H.  C.  WHITING.  General  Manager, 
PETER  J.  McGLYNN,  Gen.  Pass,  and  TlrtTAV 

Ticket  Offices  at  Ferry,  36  Montgomery  Street,  and  2  New 
Montcnmerv  Street 


tS'  For  sale  by  all  Grocers  and  Druggists. 

THE  JOHN  T.  OUTTTNG  CO.,  Agents,  San  Francisco.  Oal. 


Bound  Arolunies  of  the  Argonaut 
for  sale  at  the  Business  O nice,  213 
Grant  Avenue,  San  Francisco. 
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HAVE  YOU   SEEN  THE 


On  the  Light-Running 

DOMESTIC? 

29    POST    STREET. 


JARMM 


.SAN  TRflNClSCOi^ 


PALACEJ40TEL. 

The  Palace  Hotel  occupies  an  entire  block 
In  the  centre  of  San  Francisco.  It  is  the  model 
hotel    of  the  world.     Fire  and  Karthquake- 

ftroof.  Has  Nine  EleTators.  Every  room  is 
arge,  light,  and  airy.  The  ventilation  is  per- 
fect. A  bath  and  closet  adjoin  every  room. 
All  rooms  are  easy  of  access  from  broad,  light 
corridors.  The  central  court,  illuminated  by 
electric  light,  its  immense  glass  roof,  broad 
balconies,  carriage-way.  and  tropical  plants, 
are  features  hitherto  unknown  in  American 
hotels.  Guests  entertained  on  either  the 
American  or  European  plan.  The  restaurant 
is  the  finest  In  the  city.  Secure  accommoda- 
tions in  advance  by  telegraphing. 

THE  PALACE  HOTEL, 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 

LICK  HOUSE 

European  or  American  Plan.  Rooms  SI. 00 
and  upward.  The  general  public,  as  well  as 
the  guests  of  the  hotel,  will  find  in  the  Res- 
taurant attached  quiet,  refined  surroundings 
and  exceptional  service. 

K.   B.  NOFLE,  Manager. 


-:-      HOTEL    PLEASANTON      -:- 

SUTTER    ST.,  corner  Jones, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  largest,  best  appointed,  and  most  liberally  managed 
family  and  tourist  hotel  in  San  Francisco.     Lighted  by  elec- 
tricity throughout.     Elegantly  furnished  dining-rooms  and 
parlors  for  banquets,  private  dinners,  parties,  weddings,  etc. 
The  cuisine  a  specudfeature. 

Mrs.  M.  E.  Pendlbton, 

Proprietor  and  Manazer. 


-;-    THE    COLONIAL    -:- 

PINE    AND    JONES    STS. 

New,    elegantly   famished    Family   Hotel. 

STRICTLY    FIRST-CLASS. 

1  '■  nlral  to  all  lines  of  cars. 


DAIS/  WAGON 

Address, 

Truman,  Hooker  &  Co.,  2a 

Mention  this  paper. 


Francisco 

Fresno. 


LOG   CABIN    BAKERY  ! 

The  only  Bakery  having  ovens  in  both  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland. 

We  make  a  specialty  of  our 

HOME-MADE  BREAD. 

Try  it  once  and  you  will  always  buy  it.     It  is  cheaper  and 
better  than  your  own  make. 

Daily  wagon  service  in  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  Alameda, 
Berkeley,  and  Fruitvale.     Send  for  circular. 
Main  Offices  —  409  Hayes  St.,    San  Francisco. 
475  Eleventh  St.,  Oakland. 
Country  orders  solicited. 

ANDREWS'   UPRIGHT 

FOLDING  BEDS 

Office  and  School 

FURNITURE, 

OPERA  AND  CHURCH  CHAIRS. 
C.  E.  "WEBER  &  CO. 

Post  and  Stockton  Sis.,  8.  F. 


A.  W.  STOTT 

-:-    JEWELLER    -:- 

3  Montgomery  Street 

UNDER  THE  MASONIC  TEMPLE 

Offers   for  sale   a  rare   and  choice   stock,  unsurpassed  in 
San   Francisco   for   high   quality  and   low  price. 

Diamonds,  Rubies,  Sapphires,  Opals,  Emeralds,  Etc. 

Set  and  Unset. 

Swiss  and  American  Watches 

Unique  Designs  in  Fine  Jewellery 


A  visit  from  intending  purchasers  is  respectfully  solicited. 


MACKINTOSH  GOATS 

FOR  MEN  AND  WOMEN. 

Gooelyear's  Clotli   and    Rubber    Coats    can    be 
Worn   in   place  of   an    Overcoat. 


GOODYEAR  RUBBER  CO. 


R.  H.  PEASE, 


[■Agents. 


S.  M.  RUNYON, 

577    and    579    MAKKET    STREET, 

SAN     FRANCISCO. 


%CALICRAPH 


The  Standard  Type-Writer 

ALL    OVER    CREATION. 

Try  it  before  you  buy. 
Offlc©ISupply  Co.,  310  Market  St. 


J.  G.  JOHNSON  &  GO. 

Harness  and  Saddlery, 


400-404   MARKET    ST.,  cor.  Battery 
SAN   FKANCISCO. 
Fine  line  of  Wfoips,  Robes,  and  Blankets  suitable  for  Christmas  Presents. 


KIMBALL'S 

FRAGRANT  VANITY  FAIR  &  SATIN  STRAIGHT-CUT  CIGARETTES 

Unsurpassed  in  quality.     Used  by  people  of  refined  taste. 

16  First  Prize  Medals.     Onr  Vanity  Fair  and  Various  Smoking  Mixtures  are 


the  finest  for  the  pipe. 


WM.  S.  KIMBALL  &  CO., 

Rochester,  N.  V. 


THE  ARGONAUT  CLUBBING  LIST  FOR  1002 

By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers,  and  by  concessions  in  price  on  both  sides,  we  are  enabled 
to  make  the  following  offer,  open  to  all  subscribers  direct  to  this  office  ;  it  must  be  understood,  however, 
that  by  this  arrangement  a  subscriber  may  not  obtain  more  than  one  of  these  periodicals  without  an  addi- 
tional subscription  to  the  Argonaut  for  each  additional  periodical. 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Century  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 87*00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Independent  for  One  Tear,  by  Mail 6*00 

The  Argonaut  and  Scrit>ner*s  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6  00 

The  Argonaut  and  St.  Nicholas  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Magazine  of  Art  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.30 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6. GO 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Weekly  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Bazar  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Harper's  Young?  People  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  "Weekly  New  York  Tribune  (Republican)for  One  Year,  by  Mall.  4.50 
The  Argonaut  and  the  Weekly  New  York  World  <  Democratic  )  for  One  Year,  by  Mail . .  4.50 
The  Argonaut,  the  Weekly  Tribune,  and  the  Weekly  World  for  One  Year,  by  Mail  ..    5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Wide- Awake  for  One  Year,  by  Mall.... 5.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  English  Illustrated  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 4.85 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.70 

The  Argonaut  and  Outing  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Judge  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  New  York  Spirit  of  the  Times  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 8.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Nineteenth  Century  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Contemporary  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Fortnightly  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Westminster  Review  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Edinburgh  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Quarterly  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Scottish  Review  (quarterly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  Blackwood's  Magazine  (monthly)  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.20 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Critic  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 6.10 

The  Argonaut  and  Life  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.75 

The  Argonaut  and  Puck  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 7.50 

The  Argonaut  and  Demorest's  Family  Magazine  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 5-00 

The  Argonaut  and  Current  Literature  for  One  Year*  by  Mail 6.50 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Argosy  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.25 

The  Argonaut  and  the  Overland  Monthly  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5.75 

The  A  remnant  and  the  Review  of  Reviews  for  One  Year,  by  Mail 5- CO 

The  Argonaut  and  Uppincott's  Magazine  for  One  Y«>ar,  by  Mail 5.00 

The  Argonaut  and  the  North  American  Kevi«>w  for  One  Year,  by  Mall 7.50 

This  offer  Is  not  open  to  residents  of  San  Francisco  and  Oakland.  In  those  cities  the 
Argonaut  is  not  delivered  by  mall,  but  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  our  carriers,  with  whom 
We  do  not  wish  to  interfere 


MORE 

Improvements 

For  1892 

BETTER 
than  ever 


PERFECTED 
by  experience 

COMPLETE 

to  date 

Test  the  New  Improvement 

FOUND   ONLY   ON    THE 

REMINGTOl 

Call  or  send  for  Catalogue. 

G.  G.  WICKSON  &  CO.,j 

S   and   5    Front    Street,    San    Francisco,  <fl 


WELLS  FARGO  &  CO 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 

Capital  and  Surplus 85, 500,01 

Directors: 
Lloyd  Thvis,  President;  Jno.  j.  Valentine,  Vice-Pra 
Leland  Stanford,    Charles  F.  Crocker,  f.    C.   Fareo,  Oft 
Eldridge,  Geo.  E.  Gray,  W.  F.  Goad,  Wm.  Norris. 
H.  WADSworth,  Cashier. 
Receive  deposits,  issue  letter*;  of  credit,  and  transact  a  0 
eral  banking  Vinsinw;'-. 


GLADDING,  McBEAN   &   CO. 

MANUFACTURERS 

ARCHITECTURAL    TERRA     COTTA 
HOLLOW  TILE   FIRE   PROOFING 

SEWER    AND    CHIMNEY    PIPE 

DRAIN  TILE.    ETC.,   Etc 
1358  &  1360  Market  Street,  s..  f. 


SOLD  KEDAL,  PABIS,  137S. 

W.  Baker  ft  Co 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 

from  which  the  excess  of 
oil  has  been  removed,  is 

Absolutely  JPure 
and  it  is  Soluble, 

No  Chemicals 

are  used  in  its  preparation.  It  lias 
more  than  three  times  the  strength  of 
Cocoa  mixed  with  Starch,  Arrowroot 
or  Sugar,  and  is  therefore  far  mora 
economical,  costing  less  than  one  cent 
a  cup.  -It  is  delicious,  nourishing,, 
strengthening,  easily  digested, 
and  admirably  adapted  for  invalids 
as  well  as  for  persons  in  health. 
Sold  by  Grocers  everywhere. 

W.  BAKER  &  CO.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 
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